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Chicago Tribune 
FEATURES 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Comic Strips 

The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 
Winnie Winkle by Branner 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 
Smitty by Walter Berndt 
Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 
Texas Slim by Ferd Johnson 


The above strips in black and white 
or 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 

W. E. HILL 


page of comics 
DAILY AND SUNDAY CARTOONS 


John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr— 
Gaar Williams 


BLUE RIBBON FICTION 


Daily serial story—Weekly short 
story and serial. 


TRUE LIFE STORIES 
WEEKLY 


Woman's Special Page 
Embroidery Page 
Sport Page 
Science Page 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Doris Blake Articles 

Antoinette Donnelly Beauty Articles 
Men's Fashions 

Women’s Fashions 


SUNDAY 


Paris Fashions 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Dr. W. A. Evans Health Articles 


WEEKLY 
Burns Mantle Theatrical Letter 
(New York) 


Mencken Literary Review 
Movie Letter 
N. Y. Society Letter 
‘About Broadway’’ by Mark Hellin- 

ger 

DAILY AND SUNDAY 

Woods and Waters by Bob Becker 
Walter Eckersall’s Football Articles 
In Motordom by J. L. Jenkins 
Line o’ Type by R. H. L. 


DAILY 
Wake of the News by Harvey T. 
W oodruff 


SUNDAY 
The Nickeldicks—Children’s Story 
The Sporting Goods by Westbrook 
Pegler 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
What’s Wrong Here? 


Cookery Articles by Jane Eddington 
Farm and Garden by Frank Ridgway 


SUNDAY 


Practical and Fancy Needlework 
Home Harmonious 
Club Ethics by Maude Evans 


DAILY 
The Goops by Gelett Burgess 
Sentence Sermons by Rev. Roy L. 

Smith 

WEEKLY 
Book Reviews by Fanny Butcher 
Confessions of Authors 
Justice Series 


PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC 
PHOTOS 
Organized by The Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Daily News 
25 Park Place, New York 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRESS 
’ SERVICE ° 
Foreign—National—Local 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; News ( 

yspaperdom, March, 1892; The Edito 

1925: Revised cuien Editor & Publishes, May ‘11. oie ee he ee Ge ee ee The Editor & Publisher and peur naet BS 30, 1909 
rk, ; ; 


N. Y., under the act of March 3: 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 16, 1926 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


CROSSED. WIRES A Thrilling New Serial By penn Ae McCutcheon 


A double-barrelled opportunity 


The Chieago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate offers to 
newspapers two new features. The first, “Crossed 
Wires,” is a weekly serial by John T. McCutcheon, the 
famous cartoonist. Thousands will recall with pleasure 
his two previous serials, “An Heir at Large” and “The 
Restless Age.” “Crossed Wires” surpasses these efforts 
in tense thrills, gripping excitement, high adventure und 
sheer romance. Probably no other features have be- 
come so immediately popular as the McCutcheon 
stories, and certainly no others have as well proven their 
value in getting and maintaining circulation in The 
Chicago Tribune and The News of New York. “Crossed 
Wires” is illustrated by Mr. McCutcheon in his own 
inimitable style. It is available in half page mat form 
and is a weekly feature. 


The other feature illustrated in the cut is “Maiden 
Meditations,” a new half page women’s feature by Sara 
Moore. It is exceptionally clever and original— so much 
so that The Chicago Tribune is using it on the top half 
of the first page of the Women’s Section of The Sun- 
day Tribune. This feature is just what its name implies 
—the thoughts of a 1926 flapper, written in verse and 
beautifully illustrated by the author. 

4 ty i no ys 

These two features Wilk sake a valuable page in any 
newspaper—a double-bartelled opportunity for pro- 
gressive newspapers to buy leadership in their territories. 


Write or wire for rates and proofs 


The CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers SYNDICATE 


TRIBUNE SQUARE 


CHICAGO 


10c Per eoey 


BORON Prom es rx 
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This is the second of a 
series of fifty-two adver- 
tisements. Watch for 
the others. Write on 
your business stationery 
for information concern- 
ing how these newspa- 
pers have banded to- 
gether to aid adver- 


tisers. 
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armers live next door 
to the city—in lowa — 


HINK of the Iowa farmer 

as a man who lives in the 

suburbs, and you will have 
a true picture of him. 


gaining momentum through- 
out a state whose per capita 
wealth is already larger than 
that of any other state, and 


every lowa family takes a 
daily newspaper. 


Ee 


Further, the farmers of Iowa, 


In fact, the automobile, the 
radio and the telephone have 
really put the typical farm of 
this state inside the city limits. 


Remember also that even in 
the so-called rural districts 


like their city cousins, are 
highly intelligent. Iowa has 
the smallest percentage of 
illiteracy of any state in the 
union. 


Couple these facts with the 
new era of prosperity daily 


you have a market for mer- 
chandise second to none in 
the entire country. 

Obviously your best choice of 
a medium to reach this pros- 
perous market is the daily 
Iowa newspaper. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION) 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. : 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 
Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 


Dubuque Times-Journal 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Falls Record 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 


Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


Fort Dodge ‘Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine Journal 


IOWA—Where Every Family Takes a Daily Newspaper 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Times-Tribune 
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New YorK 


The Worlds Greatest Market 


“8 We LINDELL. - 


The Herald Tribune during the year of 1925 
made a larger gain in automotive advertising 
than the New York Times, American, and 
World combined, and was second in total 
volume of display automotive advertising 
among all New York newspapers. 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: NEWS—EDITORIALS—ADVERTISEMENTS 
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No 


Good and Getting Better 


that is the state of business 1n 


PHILADELPHIA 


For the year just closed bank clearings in Philadelphia exceeded TWENTY-NINE BILLION - 
DOLLARS, an increase of three-and-a-half billion dollars over 1924. 


This record shows that the turnover of all the retail, wholesale, manufacturing and other busi- 


and their wage-earners increased about TEN MILLION DOLLARS PER WORKING DAY 


nesses, 


for the whole year. 


These facts speak volumes to the alert advertiser who seeks profitable markets. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


he Chening # 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


524,662 Sie 


Net paid average circulation for the twelve months ending 


December 31, 1925. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


6 In 


! Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


. The Bulletin; 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
247 Park Avenue C. L. Weaver. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Bldg.) 321 Lafayette Boulevard 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


Issued every Saturday, 


‘Suite 1700 Times Building, 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHE 


forms closing ten P. M. Thursda 
The Editor & Publisher Co., J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew, Editor; 
2nd St., at Broadway, New York. Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Another Great Automobile Advertiser 
Says Farewell to Free Puffery 


President of Chrysler Corporation and Advertising Manager Support Editor & Publisher's Bight — 
Declare Newspapers Can Kill Publicity Evil 


i E. T. SCHARPS, advertising man- 
| ~* ager of the Chrysler Sales Corpor- 
ation, Detroit, Mich., has waved farewell 
to automotive 
“free puffery” in 
the newspapers. 

His assertion 
to that effect, 
made in an inter- 
view in New 
York this week, 
was strengthened 
by his admission 
that it was _ be- 
coming “increas- 
ingly difficult to 
get free publicity 
into certain news- 
papers” and his 
presentation, off 
thes recom d, of 
other details which tended to show. con- 
clusively that Epiror & PuBLISHER’S 
campaign against the trash writing press 
agent was showing real results. 

“T will be glad to see free puffery go,” 
Mr. Scharps declared. “At the same time 
I am firmly convinced there is such a 
thing as legitimate automobile news. 

“The fact that there are 18,000,000 
automobile users in the United States 
today, and the fact that thousands are 
willing and do pay admission to an annual 
automobile show to see models they can 
jook at for nothing at other times seems 
conclusive proof to me that the public 
Memands real news of our field. 
| “There will be no ‘free publicity evil,’ 
iwhen the newspapers themselves see fit to 
eliminate it. A sincere automobile editor 
will throw out the trash and print only 
the news. Free puffery never added in- 
yerest to a newspaper automobile section. 
| “Of course, we are sending out free 
Dbublicity now. But we don’t demand that 
it be published. Whether or not it is 
bublished is the newspapers business, not 
burs, we think. No law compels the auto- 
Inobile editor to publish it. We never 
have and never will base our advertising 
ichedules on the amount of free publicity 
used. As a matter of fact, however, we 
pon’'t see any objection to the stories we 
ire sending out, because we are making 
in honest effort to issue only real auto- 
pobile news.” 

“What is real automobile news?” Mr. 
scharps was asked, and in reply he out- 
ined his ideal of a newspaper automobile 
ction, one which, he said, would attract 
lutomobile using readers to a newspaper, 
1e desideratum of all automobile adver- 
sers. Mr. Scharps was himself an auto- 
hobile editor in New York, prior to ac- 
pting the Chrysler post last June. 
“Legitimate automobile news,” he said, 
supplies information, which would aid 
| person in the operation of his individual 
ansportation unit. 

“An interesting and worthwhile auto- 
obile section tells readers about the con- 
tion of the local highways, maps out 
urs, informs of detours, speed traps, 
ipplies mechanical information, presents 
‘tails of new developments, and describes 
w models as they are announced. 

“An automobile editor, with courage, 


C. E. T. ScHarrs 


By PHILIP 


will go to his local automobile row and 
discuss the new models as dispassionately 
as the newspaper dramatic critic now dis- 
cusses the new plays.” 

Mr. Scharps said he had read with in- 
terest the interview with A. R. Erskine, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation, 
printed in Epiror & PusttsHer, Novy. 
21, but declared he disagreed with Mr. 
Erskine in putting the automobile in the 


licity system. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION PRESIDENT SAYS FREE 
PUBLICITY WILL NOT SELL GOODS 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER, president of the Chrysler Sales Cor- 


poration, Detroit, has joined A. R. Erskine, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, in denouncing the present free pub- 


SCHUYLER 


people and that which interests the larg- 
est number is the best news. That edi- 
tors realize this can be seen in the play 
they give the announcement of new 
models.” 

Mr. Scharps gave evidence that certain 
newspapers were tightening up in the 
matter of printing publicity. 

“In order to keep from printing pub- 
licity matter, and, at the same time print 


“Publicity,” Mr. Chrys- 


ler declared this week in 
New York, “will not take 
the place of advertising. 
Publicity will not sell 
goods except in so far as 
a good name is an asset to 
any institution and the 
product which it mer- 
chandises. 

“There has been a good 
deal of opposition on the 
part of the American news- 
papers and periodicals to 
the attempt on the part of 
business to get printed; 
free of charge, articles 
praising merchandise 
which properly belong in 
the advertising columns. 

“TJ am in sympathy with 
this stand. No one has a 


Walter P. Chrysler 


saine class with washing machines or 
pianos. 

“There is still a romance in the owner- 
ship and possession of a motor car,” he 
said, “which takes it out of the class of 
ordinary goods. 

“A lot of people, to be sure, own wash- 
ing machines and pianos. But whoever 
heard a group discussing heatedly the 
merits of this or that piano? 

“Have you ever heard a conversation 
like this: ‘Have you seen the: new model 
Steinway, some class, eh?’ ‘Oh, I don’t 
know, you ought to see my Knabe. I’ve 
been playing it ten years now, and it’s 
good as new.’ ” 

“Perhaps not the same words,” I 
countered, “But among musicians, cer- 
tainly, similar conversations are common.” 

“Tt certainly isn’t as widespread as auto 
talk,” Mr. Scharps argued, “and, as I un- 
derstand it, news is anything that interests 


right to expect to get some- 
thing for nothing.” 


, 


automobile reading matter,’ he declared, 
“some newspapers are now, it seems to 
me, making themselves a little absurd. 

“Mr. Chrysler, for instance, is per- 
mitted to talk about anything under the 
sun, except what he knows best, the mak- 
ing of automobiles. 

“A little more intelligence among auto- 
mobile editors will, I think, rectify the 
situation. I, for one, will be glad to see 
real automobile news take the place of 
trash on the automobile pages.” 

After graduation from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Mr. Scharps began a 
long term as newspaper man. First, in 
1904, he became a reporter for the New 
York Sun, remaining on the street for 
that newspaper until 1910. In the latter 
year he commenced collecting automobile 
news, and after three years was made 
automobile editor. Leaving newspaper 
work in 1916, he spent a year in the auto- 


mobile business in New York, and then 
returned as automobile editor of the New 
York Tribune, where he remained five 
years, before transferring to the old New 
York Evening Mail. He went to the 
Telegram in charge of automobile adver- 
tising and news, when Mr. Munsey con- 
solidated the two papers, and left the 
Telegram last June to join the Chrysler 
organization. 

“Chrysler’s great success,” he said, “has 
been due to three points. We have a 
good product; it is well engineered; and 
it is well advertised and sold. 

“Advertising has played a huge part in 
this success. Introduced in the pages 
of the Saturday Evening Post in 1924, 
the account almost immediately went 
into the newspapers, and we have been a 
consistent user of the latter media ever 
since. 

“During 1926 we are going into news- 
papers on a larger scale than we did in 
1925, when by our co-operative plan with 
dealers we used 1,000 dailies. Our in- 
crease in 1926 will take the form of larger 
space. 

“The trend generally in automobile 
circles seems to be towards the news- 
papers. It is my opinion that you can- 
not do an all-around job, however, with- 
out using all the standard forms of ad- 
vertising. 

“The best advertising, for quick sales, 
[ believe, is a strong newspaper cam- 
paign, supplemented by space in the 
magazines, use of billboards, and direct- 
by-mail. Use all four, and use them 
intelligently, and results will show. 

“In automotive advertising copy the 
trend seems to be towards the explana- 
tory rather than the exclamatory style. 
Even those firms whose advertising 
has been conspicuously restrained, seem 
this year to be inclined more towards de- 
tail, than heretofore. 

“The purchase of an automobile is 
usually a very important event in a man’s 
life next to the purchase of a home, and 
in some cases considered more important 
even than that. | He is inclined to study 
the various offerings with extreme care, 
before he allows himself to be separated 
from his money. 

“Therefore, it is my conclusion, that 
the advertising that satisfies most of the 
questions arising in a prospective pur- 
chaser’s mind, answering them without 
extravagance, in order to carry convic- 
tion, is the best, the most productive of 
results. Such copy must give an impres- 
sion of the car and enough of the detail 
to suit the general needs of the prospects. 
It must, above all, incite a desire for 
further investigation, because, no matter 
how much advertising is placed, the show 
room and the demonstration cannot be 
eliminated.” 

Mr. Scharps said the Chrysler co-opera- 
tive advertising plan, by which the dealer 
and the manufacturer split the cost 50-50, 
had proved very successful. In some 
cases, mats and electros were sent direct 
to newspapers, while in others they were 
sent to the local dealer to be used at their 
discretion. 
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MOTOR FIRMS PLANNING LARGER AD SCHEDULES 


Large 1925 Automobile Sales Coupled With Widespread Prosperity Indicate 1926 Linage Will 
Surpass High Total of 1925—Ad Plans of Various Firms Reviewed 


MERICA’S prodigy among industries 

—the automotive business—got away 
to a good’start in New York for its 
annual National show season. There was 
a wonderful display of advertising in the 
newspapers. Show issue gains were 20 
per cent, upwards. It will be the same 
story at Chicago beginning two weeks 
after Grand Central Palace closes its 
doors. 

What about 1926? Figuring that if a 
key city like Boston could carry a mini- 
mum of 2,500,0000 lines of automotive 
display, and there are at least 10 equally 
important other cities, that because of 
fewer papers in most of them, would have 
at least 1,500,000 it gives a good basis 
for comparisons. As a matter of fact 
there are 25 cities of major importance, 
for the writer grouped Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington as one; se- 
lected Atlanta for the South omitting 
Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville, Galveston, etc.; 
eliminated Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Louisville in another group; 
passed over all the New England cities 
outside of Boston; did not include such 
places as Denver, Omaha, Indianapolis, 
Seattle, Portland, Ore., Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Albany, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, etc. 
Easily their minimum could be 30,000,000. 
Add smaller places, and the classified ad- 
vertising with an easily computed 50,- 
000,000 lines. The writer wants to be 
conservative and he is speaking solely of 
newspapers. This year he feels the lin- 
age will surpass 1925 but not over- 
whelmingly. 

On the basis of earning in 1925 where 
many companies in the first six to nine 
months made more than in the entire 
1924 it gives a larger margin to work 
with this year. And because of various 
conditions larger advertising appropria- 
tions are likely to be made. The first 
six months looks good. So did the first 
half of 1925. But last year the sales 
curve kept going upward steadily. Be- 
cause of this car makers are planing to 
keep going at pretty nearly normal pro- 
duction for the time being. 

Last year being an off one, politically, 
people had a chance to pay more atten- 
tion to business. Conditions improved in 
the Middle West. The Pacific Coast set- 
tled its unprofitable long term finance 
motor plans. New England textiles, 
boots and shoes, and some other indus- 
tries grew better. The South and South- 
west came back stronger. We have had 
an open winter in the North. 

This year is going to bring its troubles. 
There will be the political scramble which 
will put new faces in the Senate and 
House. As the tidal wave carrying 
Harding to Washington left its under- 
tow, which two years later rocked the 
ship of State Coolidge is going to find 
some rapids ahead of him after the votes 
are counted. That means inattention to 
business for a few months by many pros- 
pective buyers of cars, particularly in 
the Middle West. 

New England is talking prospective 
wage cuts in textiles, which are pretty 
certain to bring strikes. The woolen in- 
dustry has not prospered as expected and 
may not improve. Legislation on motor 
cars was passed with more coming that 
is bound to prevent ready sales of used 
cars. Check the sale of used cars and 
new car sales drop off. 

Throughout the country finance cor- 
porations in their fight for business in 
some cases went too far. Stretching out 
terms to nearly two years put new cars in 
many hands that could not afford them. 
And in some cases buyers bought cars 
too expensive for themselves. Many 
makers are curtailing these long term 
plans now. The down payments are to 
be more and the limit is lessened. 

However, when the competition reaches 
the boiling point as mid-summer ap- 
proaches, the plans of today may be re- 


By JAMES T. SULLIVAN 


vised to meet the conditions of tomorrow. 
The automotive industry is one that never 
needed Government regulation, for com- 
petition is its big symbol. 

Everyone in the industry knows that 
1926 is looked upon as a critical sales 


year. Big production means cars at low 
prices. It cuts overhead. So intensive 


sales plans have ben worked out; men 
have been brought from the four corners 
of the earth for factory sales confer- 
ences; weak dealers are going to be 
weeded out; in big cities where there 


was one distributor there will be associ- 
ate or sub-dealers; places that never were 


thought big enough for a dealership will 
be combed for possible agents. 

Some of the factories may be forced 
to sell close to cost to keep up with the 
procession. Despite increased prices of 
rubber, steel and other materials the pub- 
lic has not been keyed up to accept a 
considerable jump in cost of motor cars, 
if any. There is some likelihood of 
other changes such as marked the bring- 
ing together of Cleveland and Chandler. 
This means cutting overhead and co- 
ordinating efficiency, 

Because factory officials increased their 
individual earnings last year through 


VALUE OF WEEKLIES UNDERESTIMATED 


BY NATIONAL 


By BERT MOSES 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Rowell was 

perhaps the dominating man in thle 
advertising world. He was, as a matter 
of fact, about the only man who ad- 
vanced any new ideas in the pastime of 
publicity. And usually, when he arrived 
at a conclusion, he put it right over the 
plate and at the same time hit out a home 


Bert M. Moses 


run. In baseball this would be called an 
idiosyncrasy. But we are here discussing 
advertising. 

One of Rowell’s notions was that the 
weekly newspaper, as a medium for na- 
tional advertisers, was machts nichts aus, 
or words to the same effect. He read it 
right out of church, without benefit or 
consolation of the clergy. And “out” it 
has been ever since. 

Rowell’s crusade was really prompted 
by the disposition on the part of publish- 
ers of weeklies to tell everything about 
their calculations except the truth. This 
same propensity characterized the pub- 
lishers of dailies as well, but somebody 
has to supply the os coccyx to be kicked, 
and the publisher of the little weekly 
was IT in caps. 

Rowell, as everybody used to know, and 
should know now, was the single pioneer 
who started the movement for honest cir- 
culation figures. He issued a newspaper 
directors, and put in most of his working 
and dreaming hours devising means to 
separate the false from the true in circula- 
tion statements. 

Week after week, in his Printers’ Ink, 
he issued broadsides against the publisher 
who lied, and great was his joy when he 


ADVERTISERS 


caught one such man “with ‘the goods 
on.” He played him up like the editors 
of this day played up the Monkey Busi- 
ness down in Dayton, Tenn. 

Rather than waste time with the multi- 
tude of weeklies published then, he 
lumped most of them in his directors as 
“JKL,” which meant “less than one thou- 
sand” or “exceeding one thousand,” I 
have forgotten which. 

Rowell was superbly sane in nearly 
every position he took in advertising, but 
his ban on the weekly always seemed a 
mistake to me. 

For let it be here stated still again that 
the weekly paper is a power in its own 
territory. Its influence gets under the 
skins of its readers, and what the editor 
of the weekly thinks is precisely what 
most of the folks in his community think. 
Ii you doubt this, ask any politician who 
knows politics. He will tell you that 
while he does not exactly relish the oppo- 
sition of the big city daily, he is most 
anxious not to be opposed by the country 
editor. 


Rowell’s contention was that the 
weekly’s circulation was too small to be 
effective. Let’s see about that. Prac- 
tically everybody in small communities 
takes the weekly paper, while but a few 
take a magazine or the big town daily. 
The weekly covers the territory inten- 
sively, while the big daily and the maga- 


- zine scatter like a parcel of boys shooting 


craps when the constable shows up in the 
offing. 

And yet the national advertisers spend 
a big percentage of their appropriations 
in city dailies and magazines. This is all 
right, of course, but the advertiser who 
thinks he is reaching the country folks 
when he omits the weeklies needs his 
mental machinery overhauled. 


There are not so many weeklies as there 
used to be, but there are a lot more 
dailies. In many cases the good weekly 
has gone out and a poor daily has come 
in. Today, in countless small cities, little 
dailies are struggling for existence where 
weeklies formerly made good money. The 
poor daily hasn’t the power and influence 
of the good weekly, by a long shot, as we 
would say in Boston, and my choice in 
such a case would be the weekly to carry 
my ad every time. 

The publisher of the weekly does more 
hard work and gets less out of it than 
any other worker I know. He is the bal- 
ance wheel ‘and safety valve of the neigh- 
borhood he serves. His influence is al- 
ways for the good, and I salute him as 
Brother. He has my sympathies and is 
close to my heart. 

To make these few remarks for him 
gives me joy, and to at least modify the 
poor esteem in which he is held by na- 
tional advertisers is the one thought that 
pushes this pen along. 


.two pages a month as the copy will al: 


owning stock in their companies that 
rose in values, and in many cases received 
bonuses, they are meeting 1926 with a 
smile. Any who may have had a ten- 
dency to ride on the wave of prosperity 
with a care-free idea of letting this year 
take care of itself until it got here will 
be submerged before it ends. It is going 
to be a he-man’s battle to keep produc- 
tion and sales up to the 4,000,000 mark 
despite talk about replacement possibili- 
ties, virgin fields, export sales, etc. 

The motor shows throughout the coun- 
try will be watched closer than ever. 
Orders from them generally keep the fac- 
tory going normally. There will be ex- 
hibitions of one kind or another in 100 
or more places in the next three months, 
and the wise factory heads will see to it 
that some people with a sense for news 
and facts will attend a number of them 
to get barometer readings. By getting 
the reason for the rumblings here and 
there; the clouds on various horizons; 
the balancing of ideas between where 
there has been a good crop of commodi- 
ties in one section, but strikes in another 
nearby to offset the former; studying the 
advertising more closely to get the rela- 
tions of fine circulation value vs. inflated 
free service that does not sell cars; all 
these and more must fill the curriculum 
of factory executives who expect to 
make 1926 end successfully for the stock 
owners. 


This is not planned as a pessimistic 
yarn, but a suggestion of going after 
facts, The industry cannot stand get- 
ting bumped every few years as good re- 
liable dealers are not made over night. 
It is merely a statement for all of us in 
any way affliated with the industry to 
take as a slogan for 1926—“Let’s not kid 
ourselves—too much.” 


Meanwhile, appropriations for 1926 in 
many cases, are being planned on a larger 
scale. Conditions will govern whether 
they go through as planned. Some com- 
panies will increase their linage, others 
curtail. At present things look bright for 
all the really substantial papers, because 
the tendency to larger copy in few 
papers to get the messages across will be 
more evident than ever this year. 

Here are some reasons for increased 
linage this year: 

General Motors has its new baby, the 
Pontiac Six, and it will spend thousands 
to put that across. Oakland will not be 
allowed to suffer an eclipse by reason of 
700 or so Pontiacs coming out of the 
same city daily. Oldsmobile had a ses-. 
sion of sales managers working for dis- 
tributors from all over the world re- 
cently at which all were drilled with the 
idea of increasing sales which will be 
backed by liberal advertising, Buick ad= 
vertising has been one of the most liberal 
the past few years and it is going to con= 
tinue so. And the same will be equally 
true of Chevrolet. Chadillac got into th 
running again last year with good results, 
and. will do more now. With the com= 
bination of Yellow Cab Company and 
GM C trucks these two are going to 
stage a series of newspaper announce? 
ments beginning soon coming from the 
Cochrane Agency, Chicago. This group 
alone will spend enough money in man 
papers to make a substantial total. Just 
how much it is going to be no one ca’ 
foretell now because present plans ar 
likely to be augmented. 


Then there is Nash with its new Aja 
built to be an aristocrat in the small c 
class, or as Mr. Nash puts it, to be pat 
terned on the same quality as the large 
car of an owner who needs an Ajax typ 
for quick city service. There were few 
Sundays last year when Nash half page 
were missing, and that is going to be th 
Ajax policy. This means an average of 


ternate. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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PLANS MADE TO IMPROVE MUNSEY PROPERTIES 


William T. Dewart Will Carry Out Ideas 


ILLIAM T, DEWART, whose abil- 

ity as an executive and knowledge of 
| Newspaper publishing led Frank A. Mun- 
| sey before his death to direct that he be 
-made president of the companies publish- 
‘ing the New York Sun and the New 
| York Telegram, in answer to an inquiry 
by Epiror & PUBLISHER, as to his plans 
‘for these two newspapers, replied as 
follows: 
|. I have your request for a statement 
‘from me regarding Mr. Munsey’s news- 
‘paper properties. 
| “The future of both the Sun and the 
‘New York Telegram is assured to the 
icity of New York and its interests, to 
ithe state and to the nation. They will 
‘both continue to express those principles 
and uphold those ideals to which they 
[were committed by Mr. Munsey. 
|_ “With a circulation activity quite satis- 
factory, and a national and local advertis- 
ing patronage which for the last six 
months has made the Sun the continuous 
leader in the New York evening field, to 
think of any other plan than that above 
expressed would be to confess to the 
poorest sort of newspaper judgment. 
_ “The constant endeavor of the manage- 
ment will be to further improve both 
Papers, to spend more money, time and 
effort in multiplying their effectiveness 
doth as to news and service, 

“They will continue to stand for those 
things and measures which will con- 
cribute most largely to the public good 
ind increase most greatly the opportunity 
»{ men, women and children to lead 
1ealthy, happy, prosperous lives. 

“The Sun has faced for months the 
necessity of a larger and more efficient 
want. Plans are in the making for ad- 
litional press equipment and added 
nechanical facilities, 
| “The New York Telegram, now oc- 
upying a building and using an equip- 
nent forced upon it by the emergencies 
if the pressmen’s strike will also have to 
lave better quarters and more efficient 
aachinery. 

“All of these problems were in process 
f solution by Mr. Munsey and his un- 
ompleted ideas will be developed and 
nished by me. 

“There need not be the slightest anxiety 
n anybody’s part as to the future of the 
un or the Telegram.” 

The law firm of Watson, Godley, Shep- 
ard & Willguss, New York, issued a 
tatement this week to the effect the 
Tunsey newspapers would probably be 
ontinued for the next five years under 
leir present management. 

“It is understood,” reads the law firm’s 
atement, “that Mr. Munsey’s active prop- 
rties, such as the Sun, the New York 
elegram, the Mohican Company and 
her enterprises will probably be oper- 
ied with their present organization for at 
ast the next five years, to the end that 
le fund which will ultimately go to the 
etropolitan Museum of Art may be even 
rger than anticipated.” 

The Sun is preparing in pamphlet form 
| biographical sketch of Mr. Dewart, 
ritten by Elinor Elgin for the Boston 
inday Post. Excerpts from Miss El- 
n’s article follow: 

Tf it were customary in this country 

display coats of arms, an appropriate 

sutcheon for William T. Dewart, who 

S succeeded to the presidency of the vast 

ank A. Munsey enterprises, would bear 

lawn mower in one quarter, a bar of 
isic above a sledge hammer rampant 

another, retorts and test tubes in a 

rd and two gold watches in the fourth. 

€ crest would represent an American 
le soaring mountainous obstacles and 
motto would be “Learn It and Do It.” 

Zach of these would have symbolic 

1sion to some stage in the career of 
‘emarkable man. At 50 Mr. Dewart 
Is himself in charge of two New York 
vspapers, several magazines, various 
iking, real estate, and financial under- 
ings. 


of Late Publisher F 


Telegram—Life Story of New President 


William T. Dewart 


Mr. Munsey’s will designated him as 
first of three executors, the others being 
Mr. Dewart’s friend and associate, Mr. 
R. H. Titherington, and the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. He was 
already vice-president, treasurer and man- 
aging director of all the Munsey corpora- 
tions, and but a simple formality was re- 
quired in each instance to make him 
president, which was done in accordance 
with the express wish of Mr. Munsey. 

It is evident that Mr. Munsey’s con- 
fidence in him was unbounded, but it 
would be inaccurate to describe the re- 
lationship between them by so cold a 
phrase. It was well known of Frank 
Munsey that he did not wear his heart on 
his sleeve for daws to peck at. Few per- 
sons were able to penetrate the barriers 
of reserve which he threw up to guard a 
really sensitive nature. Mr. Dewart could 
and did. } 

It is no violation of the privacy to say 
that from an association which began in 
an ordinary business way a personal at- 
tachment sprang up between them which 
bound them with unbreakable ties of 
friendship. 

It is not hard to understand how Mr. 
Dewart could inspire a stalwart friend- 
ship. He belongs to the type of business 
men commonly described as ‘‘approach- 
able.” 

This new head of the Munsey con- 
cerns is a well set up man of robust physi- 
que. His eyes are clear and blue-gray, 
but with a tendency to shade into hazel. 
His face is strong and marked about 
the eyes with the lines of good humor. 
Much out of doors living has given him 
a complexion inclined to the ruddy. He 


is of about the average height, with broad 
shoulders and deep chest. His weight 
must be around 180 pounds; his step is 
elastic, almost springy. His dark hair 
is liberally besprinkled with gray, but 
he looks nearer 40 years of age than 50. 

His speech is incisive without being 
sharp. Like all good administrators he 
has mastered the art of quick decision. 

Mr. Dewart is of Scottish origin. His 
ancestors came from Duart Castle, Mull, 
Scotland. He belongs to the Maclean 
Clan, the present head of which is Sir 
Fitzroy Maclean, owner of Duart Castle 
and of a town house in London. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Jessie 
Graham, was the daughter of a wealthy 
Scotch banker and landowner. His 
father, William Dewart, was a well 
known philosopher and economist who 
spent the early part of his life in Canada 
—a railroad builder with a flair for learn- 
ing and with literary gifts above the 
ordinary. 

He, more than any other man of his 
time, influenced and molded the national 
policy of protection under which Canada 
has prospered so splendidly since the mid- 
dle seventies. His work in promoting 
the building of the Victoria Railway 
from Lindsay to Haliburton, now a part 
of the Grand Trunk system, was a far 
seeing and constructive accomplishment. 

The elder Dewart was so engrossed 
with the pursuit of his ideals that he 
neglected the capture of riches. He left 
Canada and settled in Rochester, N. Y., 
where for some time his brood of eleven 
children found life anything but a sum- 
mer day’s encampment in a meadow 
flecked with daisies, 


or Increasing Efficiency of Sun and 


Here it was that the young William T. 
(the initial stands for Thompson, after 
a relative, a Captain Thompson who was 
one of the British guard over Napoleon 
at St. Helena) grappled with the three 
R’s in public school. He required things 
which the family purse was too slender to 
supply. But there was a way to get 
them and he took it. He borrowed the 
$12 from an older brother and invested 
in a lawn mower. Barbering neighbors’ 
grass plots was something for which the 
neighbors were willing to pay. So 
William with his mower and his oil can 
found steady employment. As he mowed 
he sang, for nature had endowed him with 
a musical voice which was afterwards to 
stand him in good stead. And he soon 
repaid the $12. 

At the age of 14 he was ready for more 
serious undertakings. There was a button 
factory in his part of town and William 
developed a surprising interest in buttons ; 
so the boss invited him to come in and 
learn the trade. 

In. a little while he learned that the 
key to the button business was in color- 
ing the product. His employers manufac- 
tured what are known in the trade as 
“Svory” buttons. When William  dis- 
covered that “horn” buttons brought 
higher prices he began to speculate on the 
probable profits that somebody would 
make who could find a way to make 
“ivory” ones that would look like horn. 

The answer to that speculation lay in 
chemistry. Chemistry was to be learnec 
at the University of Rochester, and 
William at once matriculated. Althougt 
he had been unable to take a high schoo 
course he was able to enter the university 
as a special student. There he formed an 
acquaintance with Dr. Samuel Alla 
Lattimore, professor of chemistry. Be- 
tween them an attachment sprang up 
which endured so long as Prof. Latti- 
more lived. 

By this ‘time the boyish treble had 
ripened into a fine tenor. That was 
something which was also merchantable, 
and young Dewart was able to earn some 
much needed money by singing in choirs 
and quartets. His musical gift also 
brought him warm friends, 


When he had sufficiently mastered the 
chemical secrets for which he had been 
seeking he left college, and he and his 
brother Robert found financial backing 
with which to start the German-American 
Button Company. About that time, how- 
ever, the Cleveland tariff began to make 
itself felt, and profits were so reduced 
that the brothers decided to sell out. 
The button concern continued after their 
time however. When the World War 
came its name was changed to that of 
Art in Buttons, Inc, 


For a time thereafter William engaged 
in trading on commission in sugar, tea, 
coffee, lubricating oils and the like for 
New York interests. Finally, at the urg- 
ing of friends, he got a job with the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway 
with a view to finding his life’s work. 

His first assignment was with a wreck- 
ing crew. He got thirteen cents an hour 
for twelve hours a day. He applied for 
and got a transfer to the railroad ma- 
chine shops, where he systematically set 
about learning how to operate every 
planer, buzz saw and lathe in the place. 

But the railroads were getting their 
bumps in the coal regions, with strikes, 
lockouts_ and other labor difficulties. 
Young Dewart, looking for fresh fields 
Saw public accountancy as a likelier op- 
portunity for his talents. After a year 
or so of study he felt himself ready to 
tackle a big job. 

Mr. Munsey had built a large printing 
plant in New London, Conn., but had de- 
cided to bring his publications back to 
New York. To utilize his New London 
building he opened a department store 
on the ground floor, with a hotel in the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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URGES REVISION OF A. B. C. RULES TO 
BRAND PREMIUM CIRCULATION 


Contest Promoters Fattening on Dailies’ Craze for Readers 
While Publishers Stand Losses—Fault Lies With 
Newspapers, Writers Says 


By A PUBLISHER 


OONER or later the A. B. C. will be 
compelled to grapple with the prob- 
lem of higher ideals in circulation pro- 
motion. It has been nibbling around the 
edges, but opinion does not seem to be 
crystallized enough among the news- 
papers themselves to give the A. B. C. 
the necessary courage to tackle the job 
comprehensively. 

At the last A. B. C. convention the 
question of outlawing voting contests and 
was side-stepped again by referring the 
whole question back to the board of di- 
rectors. 

The fault seems to lie with the news- 
papers themselves. The craze for circu- 
lation and linage dominance has appar- 
ently weakened the ideals of many news- 
paper managements. Those who believe 
in and practice sane methods and main- 
tain decent ideals seem to lack the cour- 
age and determination to demand that 
their ideals be recognized and enforced 
by the A. B. C. 

That a really great industry, such as 
the American press has become, can tol- 
erate the contest and premium leeches 
who fatten on the profits of the industry, 
as they are doing now, is little short of 
a scandal and a disgrace. 

No one knows how much these leeches 
extract from the profits of the American 
press, but it must run up into the muil- 
lions annually. 

It will be stopped some day, and sane 
newspaper managers hope thatethe day 
will not be far distant. 

The A. B. C. is highly successful in 
its work of establishing the actual circu- 
lation of the press, but it has failed la- 
mentably in establishing circulation ideals 
that determine what is actually merit cir- 
culation. 

At the expense of being prolix, the 
writer desires to present a recent instance 
of the extremes to which the voting con- 
test has been carried in an effort by one 
newspaper to retain leadership in circula- 
tion. 

There are two evening newspapers in 
a city of about 70,000 population. 

One of these newspapers has managed 
for four years to maintain a lead of a 
few hundred in total circulation by stag- 
ing an annual voting contest. 

The other has refused to resort to con- 
tests, but to protect itself has used pre- 
miums and other similar methods to off- 
set the effect of the contests. 

These contests enabled the first of these 
newspapers to add about 1,000 new sub- 
scribers each year. In the course of the 
following year the other paper would cut 
this lead down and another contest would 
be staged to get it back. 

In the September reports of 1925 there 
was a difference of less than 200 in their 
total circulations, and another contest, the 
fourth, was launched by the first paper 
to enable it to keep the lead. 

With a circulation of less than 10,000 
this newspaper gave away 9 automobiles 
and 20 per cent of all cash turned in was 
paid to contestants. 

The manager of the other newspaper, 
becoming incensed at the desperate meas- 
ures of his opponent to retain the lead, 
decided to try and wreck the contest of 
his competitor. 

Te made a ten-day offer of a cut price 
to paid-in-advance subscribers, reducing 
from $8.40 to $4.50 for carrier distribu- 
tion and from $4.00 to $2.00 for mail sub- 
scribers. 

He did not think that his opponent 
would meet the cut, in view of the great 
expense of the contest, but he promptly 
did, cutting from $9.00 to $4.50, $4.00 to 
$2.00 and reducing his monthly rate from 
75 to 40 cents and single copies from 3 to 
2 cents. 


Following are the approximate results 
of this suicidal fight for supremacy: 

At the end of the ten-day period the 
newspaper that made the cut first closed 
its books with nearly half of its circula- 
tion paid in advance for a year and a net 
loss in circulation returns of approxi- 
mately $15,000. No cut was made in the 
monthly rate nor the price of single 
copies and the paper is now back on the 
old price level. 

The newspaper with the contest claims 
an increase of 4,000. Much of this is un- 
questionably duplication and much of it 
goes outside of its natural circulation 
area. But at what a loss to its revenues 
and to its prestige has it retained the 
elusive advantage of so-called supremacy. 

Here are approximate figures that are 
really startling: 

It is safe to presume that 6,000 of its 
subscribers, new and old, have taken ad- 
vantage of the cut in rates to pay in ad- 
vance. It accepted orders for three and 
five years and many of these have taken 
advantage of this. 

Based on this estimate, the first year’s 
results will be as follows: 


6,000 subscribers ...... at $9.00 $54,000 

6,000 subscribers....... at 4.50 27,000 
TLOSS.\ ch etek se mien ats $27,000 

30% to contest manager.. $8,100 

20% to contestants ...... 5,400 13,500 
Balance. aod. eee eee $13,500 


Out of this balance must be paid the 
cost of the premiums and the expenses 
which will eat up the balance. 

In other words, this 6,000 circulation 
will be a dead loss to the newspaper of 
over $50,000, and this loss will in no 
considerable part extend over a period 
of from three to five years. 

The contest manager, with his 30 per 
cent, will walk out of town leaving this 
newspaper to hold the bag and wrestle 
with its problem. 

The contestants will have their auto- 
mobiles, cash prizes and percentage. 

What a price to pay for the glory of 
so-called leadership. 

The contest manager in this instance 
first went to the newspaper that had had 
no contests. 

He was turned down. 

He then went to the other newspaper 
and represented that its competitor was 
planning to put on a contest. 

Fearful of losing his lead in circulation 
the manager closed with him at once so 
as to head off the other paper. 

The other newspaper was then besieged 
by contest companies from every part of 
the country to let them put on a counter 
contest. 

They were all turned down and the cut 
in price was resorted to. 

Many newspapers are being victimized 
by these contest companies. Especially 
is this true in fields where there is keen 
rivalry between competing newspapers. 

No one can claim that circulation ob- 
tained in this manner is real merit circu- 
lation that gives full value to advertisers. 

Why then should not the A. B. C. 
discriminate in some way against it? 

Why not segregate it as it does circu- 
lation in arrears? 

Why should not the newspapers of the 
country, through the power of the A. 
B. C. protect their members from the 
crew of leeches that are fattening on 
newspaper revenues? 

It seems to the writer that it is high 
time that the A. B. C. took as firm and 
comprehensive a _ stand on circulation 
ethics as it has on circulation accounting. 

It is quite certain that the A. B. C. 
will take such a stand if its press mem- 
bership takes the initiative. 
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MAJ. BERRY RE-ELECTED 


All Intern’] Pressmen’s Union Officers 
Retained without Opposition 


All officials of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union of 
North America headed by Maj. George 
L. Berry, president, were re-elected with- 
out opposition it was announced at Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn., late last week. 

President Berry said: 

“The result of the unanimous re-elec- 
tion of the present administration by the 
membership of International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America manifests very clearly the con- 
fidence and satisfaction felt with respect 
to our policy of education, conciliation 
and arbitration. 


“Our technical trade school develop- 
ment and our acceptance of the princi- 
ples of conciliation and arbitration which 
has made for efficiency and peace in the 
industry, will be continued without res- 
ervation. The members of the organiza- 
tion, the employing printers and publish- 
ers of America have profited in fair pro- 
proportions as the result of the applica- 
tion of this fine American policy, free, 
as it is, from all of the various ‘isms’ 
that are in conflict with genuine Ameri- 
canism.” g 


TYPE DRESS CHANGED 
ON N. Y. TIMES 


Oculists New 
Specially Designed Face, 6%4 Point 


Interviewed Endorse 


on 7 Slug—Results in Difference 
of Two Inches on a Column 


The New York Times has changed its 
reading type from six point face on six 
and one-half slug, to six and one-half 
point on seven. The change was effected 
Jan. 5, and was advertised in other New 
York dailies Jan. 11. Type of the head- 


lines has not been changed. 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher, originated 
the idea of improving the readability of 
the Times, and the type innovation fol- 
lowed several months of careful study 


and investigation directed by Lt. Col. 
Julius Ochs Adler, vice-president, and 


Hugh A. O'Donnell, assistant business 
manager. 


The problem faced was to find a new 
type which would be easier to read, with- 
out being so large as to increase the 
bulk of the newspaper or to make 
omission of news necessary. 

Mr. O'Donnell personally interviewed 
oculists in New York and elsewhere, 
showing them the old type and the pro- 
posed new face. Then a questionnaire 
was issued to 700 oculists on the sub- 
ject. The majority of oculists, accord- 
ing to Mr. O’Donnell, endorsed the 
innovation. He quoted one noted oculist 
as saying: 

“The proposed type is unquestionably 
more restful and distinct, and therefore 
advantageous to the reader and far pre- 
ferable to the old type.” 

The mechanical department of the 
Times is equipped with 25 linotypes and 
58 intertypes. New matrices were 
specially designed and cut for the type- 
setting machines by the Intertype Corpo- 
ration. 

“The new type uses very little more 
space,” Charles I. Willey, day foreman 
of the Times composing room, informed 
Eprror & PusBLisHErR. “We figure there 
is a difference of about two inches to a 
column.” 

According to J. W. Schuh, technical 
expert of the Intertype Corporation, the 
new type is called “Times Special, 6% 
point, No. 2.” It is now being supplied 
to newspaper publishers, he said, in 
italic and bold face in that size. 

“The specially designed face,’ Mr. 
Schuh said, “was one of 25 which we 
furnished the Times, and the one which 
met the approval of oculists to whom 
the Times submitted it. The difference 
between the new and the old face is 
most noticeable under a glass. The new 
type is rounder and is therefore easier 
to read.” 


CLUB FAILS TO CENSOR 
NEWS IN TAMPA 


Dailies Continue to Report Cases of 
Smallpox Despite Kiwanis Club 
Resolution—Support City 
Health Officer 


Despite efforts of the local Kiwanis 
Club to suppress the news, newspapers of 
Tampa, Fla., are continuing to report 
smallpox cases in that city, thereby aid- 
ing the city health officer in his success— 
ful attempts to prevent an epidemic. 


The Kiwanis Club went on record as 
being opposed to any publicity on the 
number of smallpox cases. A club com= 
mittee, headed by Dr. W. M. Rowlett, 
member of the Florida medical board of 
examiners, was named to call on the 
newspaper publishers. This action was 
taken, it was stated, because Tampa was 
“setting unfair advertising through re- 
ports which are exaggerated by papers 
in the North.” 

The newspapers refused to heed the 
committee’s demands and, while declar- 
ing there was no danger of epidemic, 
printed daily reports in order to aid 
health authorities combat the situation” 
In special telegrams to Eprror & PuB= 
LISHER replying to requests for informa— 
tion, Tampa editors outlined their stand 
E. C. Levy, city health officer, also wired 
Eprror & PusiisHER that newspapers 
were co-operating with him “to the full= 
est extent.” ; 

D. B. McKay, publisher of the Tampa 
Daily Times, wired: 

“There is no smallpox epidemic here 
and no likelihood that there will be 
There are less than 40 cases among the 
population of 160,00, mostly among 
negroes. ; 

“The Kiwanis club passed a resolution 
asking newspapers to refrain from re 
porting cases, but all the papers in the 
city refused, and are giving the facts 
daily. Extensive vaccination will soom 
eradicate the disease.” 


E. D. Lambright, editor of the Tampa 
Tribune, said: : 

“The newspapers here declined to 
accede to the unwise request of the Ki 
wanis Club for suppression of smallpo 
news and have been printing full reports 
daily. The facts are also being givef 
out to the Associated Press. 

“The situation here is not in the least 
alarming with only 20 cases, and ever 
precaution is being taken. 

“The newspapers took the position that 
the attempted suppression would be more 
damaging than publication of the facts 
There is no more smallpox here than if 
other cities of similar size.” 

T. G. Hallinan, managing editor of thi 
Tampa Telegraph made the following 
statement: “Tampa newspapers have 
played smallpox news daily and in fae 
have overplayed it somewhat. An un 
usually efficient health officer, Dr. Le 
asked for prominence of news in ordé 
to prevent anything approaching an epi 
demic. The papers co-operated with him 
and as result word goes forth that 
epidemic is raging here. Tampa and 
vicinity has a population of 160,000 ane 
the smallpox cases are not more thal 
three dozen to date.” 

Mr. Levy’s telegram follows: 

“There has been no actual suppressid 
of facts by our Tampa newspapers, dl 
though efforts at suppression were mad 
by a civic organization. Tampa has hat 
nothing in any way approaching an ep 
demic and nothing which cannot be cof 
pletely controlled by wholesale vaccilt 
tion. All our efforts have been in thi 
direction and publicity is of the utmo 
importance in getting consent of # 
people to be vaccinated. 

“Our efforts are meeting with the mo 
gratifying response on the part of phy! 
cians, employers and the general publi 
The situation is well in hand. The 
have been 43 cases in the past mont 
making the situation no different fr 
what occurs each year in any nw 
of American cities, 

“T would repeat that our newspap 
are co-operating to the fullest exten 
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EUROPE TURNS TO NEWSPAPERS OF AMFRICA 


Growing Respect for Nation Reflected in New Interest in Technical Methods of U. S. Dailies, Says Dr. 
FE. J. Bing, European Representative of United Press—“‘Isolation Policy’? Becoming 
Appreciated Abroad 


(pEON A BAS Se 


ELATIONS between European and 

American newspapers were this week 
described as a “picture in miniature” of 
the political and economic relationships 
between the two continents, by Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Bing, general European repre- 
sentative of the United Press. 

The United States policy of economic 
aid and political isolation is now becom- 
ing understood and appreciated abroad, 
Dr. Bing declared in an interview, result- 
ing in a growing respect for this nation. 
Analogous to this, he said, there is an 
awakened interest on the part of Euro- 
pean editors in the technical business, and 
advertising methods employed by the 
American press. 

Dr. Bing, a native of Hungary, makes 
his European headquarters in Berlin. 
He arrived in this country via Paris, Jan. 
7, to remain here about three weeks. An 
Oxford man, he is widely traveled, and 
speaks convincingly of the European situ- 
ation. This is his second visit to this 
country. 

“America’s political isolation, coupled 
with its economic co-operation with Euro- 
pean countries,’ he said, “is at least as 
important a peace factor as the Locarno 
pact. 

“Europe today is looking to America as 
its economic saviour. The intellectual 
European now knows that he cannot count 
on this country entering the political 
arena of the continent. America, it is 
now thought, will not become a member 
of the League of Nations or any other 
European political group. The hope of 
any such alliance appears to be generally 
waning. 

“On the other hand it is becoming rec- 
ognized that America, far from trying to 
harm Europe, is helping and co-operating 
on a wide economic scale. 

“In Europe there are still groups of 
countries hostile to each other; Poland, 
on the one hand, against Germany on 
the other; Hungary against Czecho Slo- 
vakia. These countries have not yet had 
time fully to enter into the spirit of Lo- 
carno, but all of them have become united 
in the common desire to co-operate eco- 
nomically with America. They realize 
that the astute American business man 
will not invest his money in a powder 
house, and, therefore, keep at peace in 
order to encourage American investment 
in their industries. One is more inclined 
to be peaceful when the pocket book 
suffers. 

“The intelligent European is now com- 
ing to see that it is a good thing that 
America’s relationship to his country is 
on a purely business basis. Should Amer- 
ica mingle in European politics, it is 
reasoned, she would lose her wonderful 
neutrality, the backbone of respect for 
America and this country’s prestige 
abroad. It is the American man of busi- 
ness who is looked up to abroad, the man 
who buys and sells for cash, rather than 
the man who plays high politics. 

“Concomitant with the growing respect 
for America, it is to the American pub- 
lisher as a business man, to whom the 
European editors are now turning as never 
before. Wherever I go abroad, I find 
American newspaper methods penetra- 
ting the European shops. European edit- 
ors hitherto content with their own opera- 
ting policies, are turning to America to 
study American methods of advertising, 
news transmission, distribution, and make- 
up. 

“The European conception of a news- 
paper is of high standard. The Conti- 
nental newspaper lays less stress on fea- 
ture or comic, than on high-class articles, 
written by well paid authors. This con- 
ception has not changed, is not being 
Americanized; but American working 
methods, the speed of production, the 
technical side of the press, is being given 
careful consideration. 

“Since Senator Paul Dupuy, proprietor 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Dr. Edward J. Bing 


of the Paris Petit Parisien returned from 
this country and openly professed he had 
learned a lot from the American newspa- 
pers, numerous widely known European 
editors have taken similar study tours. Dr. 
Key, chief editor of the Stockholm Svenska 
Dagbladet, and George Bernhard, of the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung, are two who 
have been as unstinting in their praise as 
Senator Dupuy. 

“About six years ago, the Stockholm 
Dagens Nyheter, a technically very con- 
servative daily, suddenly decided to Am- 
ericanize its front page. No one believed 
the experiment would result in success 
But other European newspaper men who 
watched the test with interest, were treat- 
ed to the surprise of their life, and their 
respect for newspapers of this country 
was increased.” 

The analogy between the political and 
economic relationships between America 
and the Continent, Dr, Bing pointed out, 
is most clearly illustrated in the headway 
the United Press, an American business 
organization, selling news as a commodity, 
has made abroad in the last five years. 

“The United Press today,” he contin- 
ued, “is selling news in 15 different Eu- 
ropean countries, representing a total of 
about 45 newspapers. It was something 
new to the European editor to buy news on 
a business basis. 

“Among U. P. clients abroad are news- 
papers of unique standing in their coun- 
tries. To mention only a few, there are 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, and the Barcelona |’ an- 
guardia. 

“These newspapers, and others not as 
widely known, are refusing propaganda in 
the most energetic way. They look upon 
the United Press as preserving a neu- 
trality similar to the neutrality of the 
American government. The average edit- 
or in Europe knows that the U. P. is 
keeping away from entangling alliances 
and agreements with subsidized news 
agencies of the Continent. 

“The European newspaper reader dur- 
ing the war witnessed systematic pro- 
German and pro-Ally propaganda, and 
now evince a profound distrust in pro- 
paganda. Burned cats fear the fire. 


and American newspapers, it is 
that whereas the 


former overrate, the latter are 


my opinion 
inclined. to underestimate the 
intelligence of their readers. 
“The 
particularly true among editors 
of the Middle West, I believe. 


There editors seem to me too 


American tendency is 


inclined to think their readers 


“From a study of Continental 


mentally cramped and _ pro- 


vincial.” 


“Our policy is to give facts, which we 
expect will be printed without coloring. 
We deliver a commodity on an economic 


basis. It is a picture in miniature of the 
relationship betweeii America and Eu- 
FOpe, 


Dr. Bing visited Italy recently, and 
was asked to discuss Mussolini’s drastic 
attitude toward the press. 

“T would not venture to give my opin- 
ions on the subject,” he said, “but 1 do feel 
qualified to present an impartial picture 
of the present situation in Italy. 

“In Italy, two doctrines are at war, and 
one at present has the upper hand. The 
one on top, the Fascist party, is repre- 
sented by Premier Mussolini. 

“Mussolini believes that indiscriminate 
distribution of Italian news would under- 
mine Italy’s economic situation in the 
eyes of the world. He contends his op- 
position subordinates patriotism to their 
own selfish interests, and therefore sup- 
presses their utterances. 

“To this the anti-facists reply that fas- 
cism is dealing a death blow to freedom of 
the press, and Mussolini counters by de- 
claring his opposition is rather seeking 
to cast him out than to champion the 
newspapers. 

Dr. Bing entered the United Press ser- 
vice after a romantic European newspaper 
and war career. Among all newspaper 
men, he perhaps exclusively can claim 
authoritative right to the title of “Sheik.” 
For a year he lived with a Bedouin tribe 
by which he was adopted. 

During the war he was a captain in the 
Turkish army, and was awarded eight dec- 
orations. One of these is the Medjidieh, 
which gives him the title of Turkish Bey, 
corresponding to a British baronet. 

Ever sitice he was 17 years old, Dr. 
Bing has been in newspaper work. In 
1913 and 1914, while on the staff of the 
As Est, a Hungarian evening newspaper, 
he reported the Ulster riots in Ireland. 
He became associated with the United 
Press in 1919. In July of that year he 
was able through unique enterprise to 
furnish the outside. world with the first 
authentic interview with Lenine. From 


Hungary he wirelessed questions to Lenine 
receiving 


in Moscow, reply the same 


HE address on advertising 


publisher New York Times, on Jan. 6, at the 
Club of New York, and reported in these columns last week, 
has been printed in booklet form, with revisions correcting steno- 
graphic errors, and is available at the New York Times office 
and at the club, it is announced, 


MR. OCHS’ ADDRESS 


delivered by Adolph S. Ochs, 
Advertising 


way. He followed this with a similar 
wireless interview with Trotsky. He has 
interviewed in person Arch Duke Joseph, 
Caliph Abdul Medjid, deposed in 1923, 
and Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the present 
president of the Turkish government, 

Dr. Bing’s first interview with Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha took place under un- 
usual circumstances. The present president 
of the country, then fighting for power, 
was completely cut off from all out- 
side communication. To reach him, Dr. 


3ing organized a courier service by 
which his questions were carried and 
replhes returned, 


PROTEST RADIO ADVERTISING 


British Newspapers Oppose News Dis- 


semination Also 


Uncontrolled broadcasting of news, the 
use of radio for advertising, and the 
utilisation of broadcasting for propa- 
ganda or party purposes, are opposed by 
the proprietors of British newspapers in 
a joint memorandum submitted to the 
Committee of Enquiry now sitting to 
consider the future of broadcasting in 
Great Britain. 

At present the British Broadcasting 
Company is not allowed to transmit news 
before 7 p. m. but in a statement to 
the committee, the company suggested 
that this limitation should be removed. 
Press contention is that reasonable pub- 
lic requirements are met by the existing 
arrangements. 

The second conclusion presented is 
“that from all points of view it is un 
desirable and unnecessary to utilize the 
broadcaster for advertising purposes.’ 
Thirdly, “adequate ‘safeguards must be 
imposed to prevent the broadcaster from 
being used for propaganda or party pur- 
poses, and that the final decision in such 
matters should not rest with a govern- 
ment department or a Minister of the 
Crown.” 


TO SURVEY STATE BUREAUS 


Olympia (Wash.) Olympian to Analyse 
Various Departments 


The Morning Olympian, published in 
Olympia, Wash., the State capital, and 
edited by Fred B. Judges, has announced 
that it will print a series of signed and 
copyrighted articles offering a clear and 
analytical study of State Government. 
The various State departments will be 
thoroughly surveyed and the results they 
achieve will be balanced against operat- 
ing costs. 

“The publication will offer allegiance 
to no cause other than the truth and to 
no faction whatsoever,” says the editor 
in launching his new policy. “In the 
news columns there will be offered noth 
ing but news, based on definitely dem- 
onstrable facts. Interpretive and. analy- 
tical studies will all be duly credited as 
to source and authorship.” 


New Lets Air Mail Contract 


Postmaser General New this week 
awarded to Charles Dickinson, of Chi 
cago, the contract for carrying the United 
States mails by air from Chicago to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, via Milwaukee and 
LaCrosse, Wis. Dickinson will begin 
operation just as soon as he has equipped 
his landing fields. He is to receive 48 per 
cent. of the revenue derived in carrying 
the mails. Dickinson has three planes. 


Wilson Leaves Easton Free Press 


Frank B. Wilson, co-publisher and 
owner of a third interest in the Easton 
(Pa.) Free Press and secretary and treas- 
urer of the Free Press Publishing Com- 
pany, has severed his active connections 
with the paper. He retains his one-third 
interest. 
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MORE BIG 1925 LINAGE GAINS REPORTED 
BY MANY NEWSPAPERS 


Increased Use of Paid Space in Instances Amounts to Millions 
of Agate Lines—Revised List of Leaders 
in Three Fields 


E DITOR & PUBLISHER herewith presents 
revised lists of 1925 newspaper adver- 
tising linage records, including additional 
returns from many cities. 

In last week’s publication of 1925 linage 
figures several six-day newspapers were 
accidentally classified with papers having 
13 issues per week. 

Here are revised figures of newspapers 
reporting up to press time. 


LEADERS IN SEVEN-DAY 
NEWSPAPER FIELD 


Agate lines in 1925 


Miami (Fla.) Herald (MS). 42,513,436 
Detroit Newse (iS) eases 33,366,494 
Chicago Tribune (MS)..... 31,068,000 
New York Times (MS)..... 28,200,444 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News 

CEES) Avebhe tients siete 27,041,223 
Washinicton Star s@as) eer ee 26,569,198 
Los Angeles Times (MS).... 25,909,058 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 

GUS ia dtaa ohici seca a GINS 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (ES) 23,658,6 
Pittsburgh Press (ES)...... 23,597,392 
Los Angeles Examiner (MS). 22,773,979 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune (MS) 21,650,678 


Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 

(GOSS Rs See a aaniteh 5 SORE BLAS 
Philadelphia Inquirer (MS) .. 21,460,500 
San Francisco Examiner 

GNIS Meer acum ones cists 19,135,663 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (MS) 18,895,993 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune 

CESS Hi eee vo peeieeeers 18,849,726 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 


Union (MS) 18,094,144 


New Orleans States (ES).... 


New Orleans Tribune and 
Sunday Item _ Tribune 
OMS)" Soe eee 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
CMS) Cart. oe ae 


Huntington (W. Va.) Adver- 

tiser: (CHS) een eerie 
St. Paul Daily News (ES)... 
Memphis (Tenn.) News Scim- 

Tat. WES) ee ate yee 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal (MS) 
Columbus Ohio State Journal 


(UMS) Weiet Sel eee 
Denver Rocky Mt. News 
i RS) Va ne ote aod Se 
Buffalo Courier (MS) (ex- 


cluding classified) ....... 
Des Moines Capital (ES) ... 


New York Daily News 
CMS) Fach ete eh ae ee: 
Brooklyn Standard Union 
CES ) “LER reece 
Rochester Herald (MS)..... 
Tacoma ( Wash. ) Ledger 
CMS) Sas Sac tcbereranes ees 


Baltimore American (MS)... 
Rochester Journal-American 
GEIS Vee aiediaiyes Toe eas 
Buffalo Express'(MS) ...... 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
CM Sierra Baae. tee 
Brooklyn Times (ES) 
Omaha Daily News (ES)... 
Boston Advertiser (MS)..... 
Providence Tribune (ES)?.. 
Washington Herald (MS) 
(exclusive of American 
VG Dy iii vara.8 aera ee te 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News (MS) 


9,092,665 


9,080,627 
9,036,958 


8,774,056 
8,479,590 


8,322,375 
8,231,286 


7,495,350 
7,175,168 


7,153,692 
6,959,992 


6,832,472 


6,365,280 
6,231,374 


5,972,792 
5,955,603 


5,941,753 
5,669,009 


5,643,540 
5,255,462 
5,200,230 
4,887,542 
4,820,088 


4,772,155 
3,409,927 


1926 


LEADERS AMONG NEWSPAPERS 
WITH 13 ISSUES PER WEEK 


Agate lines in 1925 


Baltimore Sun (MES) ...... 34,786,603 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 

CAMS Reape teats tare oe 30,383,452 
Kansas City Star (MES) 

(exclusive of magazine).. 27,228,390 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 

Dames e(NUESS eae rcs 24,697,953 
Providence Journal and Bul- 

etabel (EMIS Ho ccs nrmocouw 23,612,919 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 

Chronicle-eT elegraph 

CMES) 250i ae 21,430,836 
Dallas (Tex.) News and Jour- 

CVE OMENS) oes c- duanoleeec 19,854,616 
New Orleans Item and Tribune 

and Sunday Item-Tribune 

CMES')) tee a eee 17,017,471 
Des Moines Register and 

DrbunesCMnS) ae 16,163,068 
Boston Globe (MES) ....., 15,171,022 
Minneapolis Tribune (MES). 14,847,855 
Louisville Herald Post (MES) 13,477,232 
Denver Times & News (MES) 12,793,760 
Omaha World-Herald (MES) 11,465,629 
Kansas City Journal Post 

GI MOPS D Wan 66's chica a dat ae 10,482,611 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee (MES).. 6,294,652 


ee ee 
LEADERS AMONG PAPERS 
PUBLISHING SIX DAYS 


ae ria pe ds te 
gate lines in 1925 


A 
Philadelphia Bulletin (E).... 20,764,008 
Chicago Daily News (E).... 20,483,166 


Newark (N. J.) News (E)... 19,937,504 
Indianapolis News. (E)...... 17,897,667 
Los Angeles Herald (E)..... 16,591,498 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Inde- 
pendent.1(1) aa ee eee 15,987,741 
holedo /Bladei ((E)ieas seminars 15,538,464 
New York Journal (E)...... 15,057,218 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News (E)... 14,767,190 


New York Sun (E) 14,705,916 
Tampa (Fla.) Times (E).... 14,652,904 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 


14,550,188 


RECORD NEW YORK LINAGE IN 1925 


The 1925 figure is the record New 


Scranton (Pa.) Times (E)... 14,517,356 


- Akron (O.) Beacon Journal 


(CD) ima io cbunititra kena 305 14,476,071 
Cleveland Press! (E2) ae eee 14,270,228 
Cincinnati Times-Star (E) .. 14,177,908 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (E). 13,601,540 
Chicago American (E) ...... 12,691,902 
Rochester Times-Union (E).. 12,603,216 


Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
E 12,174,582 


re oe ec cay 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 

CMSH a ities Sep tiara ate ts 18,088,854 
Albany (N. Y.) Knicker- 

bocker Press (MS) .... 17,589,460 
Milwaukee Journal (ES).... 17,539,375 
New York World (MS)..... 17,237,062 
Birminghath News (ES)..... 16,972,872 
Dayton (Ohio) News (ES).. 16,781,576 
Brooklyn Eagle (ES)....... 16,718,464 
Detroit Free Press (MS).... 16,608,074 
New York Herald Tribune 

(EMIS i) aon Lee cian freee: Sees 16,525,824 
Rochester Democrat & Chron- 

eae CMES))) Ao: git Gib ode eoe 15,891,556 
Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald 

(CES): See wee scrtnc eee 15,810,924 
DenversPostCesy ia a. eee 15,609,908 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Xppeal (NES) eee ae 15,520,722 
Seattle Dimes (ESiecee ss ae 15,436,134 
Portland Oregonian (MS)... 14,872,340 
‘Canton (O). Repository (ES) 14,804,067 
Boston Herald (MS) ....... 14,486,955 
Minneapolis Journal (ES)... 14,412,684 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

GNES DE Mie amr ees 14,345,379 
Cincinnati Enquirer (MS)... 14,264,880 
New York American (MS).. 14,183,094 
Atlanta) Oariale CES) eee 13,889,330 
Houston Chronicle (ES) . 13,880,482 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


GNUS92%5 wrk o eee 
Indianapolis Star (MS)...... 
Cleveland News (ES) ...... 


New Haven (Conn.) Register 

(CES) ie eiien tus eae keene 
Buffalo Times (ES) 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 


CIMIS') tao cin ea chone Missa. 3 
Portland Oregon Journal 
CES) Benccaaitee actin tena cae eee 
Detroit Timest (ES), sa: eee: 
Hartford (Conn.) Courtna 
ESD) tee SRE = one LN 
San Francisco Chronicle 
COVES) JG: Src ete Rieti ce aed 


Richmond (Va.) 

patch (MS) 
Washington Post (MS) ... 
Houston Post-Dispatch (MS) 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (MS) 
Pittsburgh Post (MS)...... 
Philadelphia Record (MS)... 


Times-Dis. 


13,571,569 
13,463,523 
13,059,600 


13,004,430 
12,841,842 


12,691,982 


12,015,094 
11,643,370 


11,201,035 
10,927,854 
10,757,908 


. 10,445,062 


10,023,286 
9,936,696 
9'522966 
9/282'700 


NEW YORK newspapers showed an 
advertising gain of 8,151,172 lines in York lineage to date, the nearest approach 

1925, printing a total of 167,831,296 lines as having been recorded in 1923 with a total 

compared with 159,680,124 lines in 1924, of 160,425,514 lines. 

according to figures just issued by the 

Statistical Department of the New York 


[Evening Post. The table follows: 


ges Percentage of 

1925 1924 total space 1925 1924 Gain Loss 
16,088 165364 ‘American % Jonas 8.5 14,183,094 14 5906,69.8: srerctas dels 723,604 
Peseta 2,738.0 Heraldmawe’ ~caee = agg Meimelsie’s ely iv haysG0 559 LO Merete oie 6 fe 
16,508 14,326 Herald Tribune...... 9.8 16,525,824 13;306,960° §3,2185864  ...6.00. 
21,604 195SL0 0 Dimes a hicwee aoe 16.8 28,200,444 20,283, 9240 AOU G5 200 oaiercitee 
155396. 14,428)" World! 4), Soa eee 10.3 17,237,062 16,858,354 S73, 7 08.0 fois oes cole 
10,086 4,786 *Mirror (Tabloid).... 2.3 3,926,302 {11,875,438 2,050,864 ........ 
14,738 12,796 News (Tabloid)..... 4.1 6,832,472 5,850,580 OBISO 2) wigs ceerere ei 
W205 21. chests *Evening Graphic. .... 1.3 ey (opr rennin ~ Ueto Sh See” here eae 
14,580 13,568 *Evening Journal..... 9.0 15,057,218 14,561,374 AD SERA Ae ats ieciere ess 
SES Lye 558 *Evening Mail ive ae hcekee che S612 FOZ teat eee ah. bne 
9,380 8,864 *Evening Post .. 3.0 5,059,968 4,434,416 (A Ve. eee 3 

8,742 8,254 *Evening World 5.3 8,921,428 7,928,134 OOS OAM fel scet arate 
11,524 10;2645Sun stealer eee 8.8 14,705,916 13,268,308251,4375608  - 44)... 
7,062 8,062 *Telegram-Mail ...... 4.0 65655; 486% £1 6,805.720. meena 2,150,234 
13,798 13,956 Brooklyn Eagle...... 9.9 16,718,464 16,659,944 SECU aan 
7,366 6,492 Brooklyn Times...... 3.1 5,255,662 4,696,516 5:99; 146) velatesee ne 
6,994 7,120 Standard Union..... 3.8 6,365,280 527 SOOO epee tse as 909,786 
185,918 162,386 otal tists sis niente etee 16758315296. 15 9s680 1240 AS51117 200 is oe 

(Net Gain) 


*No Sunday edition. || Mirror inaugurated June 24, 1924. 
January 28, 1924; Sunday edition discontinued March 16, 1924. 
September 15, 1924; first Sunday issue May 3, 1925. 
¢ Herald and Tribune combined March 19, 1924. 
§ January 1 to January 27, 1924, inclusive. ++ Evening Telegram carried 79,120 lines in the 
four Sunday issues of January, 1924; this linage is included. { Includes 364,152 lines in the 
18 Sunday issues, May 3, 1925, to September 1, 1925. 


tt Telegram and Mail combined 
fi Evening Graphic inaugurated 
Sunday issue discontinued Sept. 1, 1925. 
rt January 1 to March 18, 1924, included. 


1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 

American .. 14,183,094 14,906,698 12,977,964 11,211,662 10,355,214 10,869,294 10,820,642 
Elerald# = tao Steins 2,355,910 11,067,210 11,947,256 12,100,740 12,035,237 8,734,682 
Herald Trib. 16,525,824 13,306,960 9,590,400 9,396,416 9,522,745 10,197,262 8,138,022 
Times ..... 28,200,444 26,283,924 24,101,226 24,142,222 21,652,613 23,447,395 19,533,642 
World ..... 17,237,062 16,858,354 17,370,838 17,244,090 14,520,594 18,152,009 17,819,269 
Mirror(Tab.) 3,926,302 URS ee nate We IM Teg 2 See pa here abla Te 
News(Tab.). 6,832,472 5,850,580 4,392,034 B50 485 500m 2.760; 148 ces ty ee meine 
Ever Graphics 2,486:67 6m = irr cree \a cts. , “manera i eennvann eC enpe ta RT Arent aie men aie meas 
Eve. Journal. 15,057,218 14,561,374 13,011,766 11,789,500 10,885,820 9,985,090 9,579,660 
vein Marlin iemeatattetre tiers 612,782 6,568,024 5,938,340 6,263,922 6,441,770 4.824.119 
Eve. Post 5,059,968 4,434,416 4,135,756 3,878,688 5,574,897 5,628,471 4,490,629 
Eve. World 8,921,428 7,928,134 8,258,736 8,673,406 8,927,348 9,789,770 7,907,884 
Globe est wean he eee 3,825,302 7,306,734 7,220,590 8,056,835 8,395,112 
Olin sees oe 14,705,916 13,268,308 10,689,292 9,620,816 8,200,724 8,958,858 8,421,293 
Tel. & Mail. 6,655,486 8,805,720 7,035,650 6,862,302 6,648,488 7,538,530 9,192,795 
Bklyn Eagle 16,718,464 16,659,944 15,783,676 15,382,124 13,687,818 13,403,456 11,445,058 
Bklyn Times. 5,255,662 4,696,516 4,136,330 3,474,612 Sahl 2OSauee cre aetec eam Teka eee 
Stand. Union 6,365,280 7,275,066 7,481,310 7,785,230 6,915,482 8,596,922 7,141,268 

Total <a 167,831,296 159,680,124 160,425,514 158,001,748 148,679,401 153,100,899 136,444,075 


* Figures not recorded. 
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Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune (E) -11,240,754 
Louisville (Ky.) Times (E).. 11,126,384 
Dayton Herald (2) ieee eee 10,381,714 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (E) 10,357,634 
St. Paul Dispatch) (EB) sess 9,638,062 
Toledo News-Bee (E) ...... 9,401,896 
Los Angeles Express (E).... 9,399,516 
San francisco’ Gall (2 aaa 9,334,345 
Tacoma (Wash.) News Trib- | 

une? (EE)... Alesis cere 9,327,388 
Pittsburgh Sun: (E002 een 8,989,414 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal 

(B)w.. feo. eee 8,982,960 
Oakland Post Enquirer (E).. 8,949,296 
New York Evening World 

CE pitas ates ois ae 8,921,428 
Cincinnati Post) (Eee near 8,576,386 
Washington (D. C.) Times 

(2). eee eee 8,208,778 
New Orleans (La.) ei ce 7,936,844 
ersey Cit Nesey ourna 
: rE if i Hee Z : Ba or St 7,802,216 
Baltimore News (E) ........ 7,763,191 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News 

(BE). eee 7,686,875 
San Francisco Daily News 

CE) oa. Soscre nee 7,549,661 
St. Louis Star’ (2) epee 7,355,691 
Boston Transcript (ea eeeee 7,271,810 
San Francisco Bulletin (E).. 7,106,624 
Seattle Star (CE) {een 7,062,510 
New York Telegram (E).... °6,655,486 
Albany (N. Y.) News (FE)... 6,543,628 
Portland Telegram (E) .... 6,465,928 
Indianapolis Times (E) .... 6,100,224 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press (E). 5,948,432 
Houston Presss()) Jase 5,919,970 
Chicago: Post (EE). 5,784,218 
Chicago. Journal: (E) eee 5,782,267 
Denver Times (E) ieseeeueee 5,618,592 
Portland News (E)) Soneaee 5,396,160 
Minneapolis Star (EE) Seems 5,193,675 
Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch (E).. 5,155,234 
Birmingham Post (E) ...... 5,096,896 
New York Evening Post (E). 5,059,968 
Los Angeles Record (E) .... 4,978,428 
Boston American (E) ...... 4,764,501 
St. Lous Times (Geen 4,101,300 
New York Mirror (M)..... 3,926,302 
Baltimore Post. (E)) =. s.ee 3,191,045 
Milwaukee Leader (EF) 3,080,835 
Boston Telegram (E) ...... 2,856,972 
New York Graphic (E)..... 2,186,676 
Washington Daily News (E)_ 2,082,710 
San Francisco Illustrated Daily 

Herald (MM)... 3. eee 1,815,490 
Seattle Union Record (E)... 1,518,970 


NEWS MEN AID MAYOR 


George Van Slyke, New York Sun, 
Picked Police Commissioner 
To George Van Slyke, political editor 
of the New York Sun, goes full credit 
for picking the present police commis- 
sioner of New York, George McLaugh- 
lin, according to a public announcement 
made by Mayor James J. Walker. 
Day after day city hall. reporters were 
asking the mayor-elect whom he intended 


to make his police chief. 


They obtained 


ee a 


ee ial 


no satisfaction. One day he frankly con- — 


fessed he didn’t know. 
“Well,” said Van Slyke, 


“why not 


offer the job to George McLaughlin, 


state banking commissioner ?” 


“Fine!” Mayor Walker is said to have 
replied, “He’s the very man I want. I 


never thought of him before.” 


The offer was subsequently made, and, — 
consideration, 


Then 


after several 
McLaughlin 


days 
accepted. 


Mr. 
Mayor 


Walker announced publicly full credit for 

the choice was due to the news man. 
Van Slyke met McLaughlin in Albany 

while covering news of the state legis- 


lature for the Sun, 


ire fo He has been writing 
politics in New York for about 16 years. © 


Before joining the sta of the Sun, he 
was with the old New York Herald. 


Photos by Radio to Hawaii 
San Francisco, Jan. 10.—The Radio 
Corporation of America has begun trans- 
mission of photographs by wireless from 
New York to the Hawaiian Islands. 


—— 
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NEWARK NEWS CAMPAIGN TAUGHT 
PUBLIC HOW TO BURN SOFT COAL 


Lessons Inaugurated by Daily Relieved Hardships and Won 
Praise of City Commissioner—Sinnott Named 
Managing Editor 


With the anthracite coal strike con- 
ference broken off this wek in New 
York, newspaper attention turns toward 
the enterprise of 
the Newark Eve- 
ning News, which, 
under the editor- 
ship of Edward 
W. Scudder, orig- 
inated a system of 
soft coal demon- 
stration — stations, 
that, widely cop- 
ied by other news- 
papers, has ma- 
terially curbed 
hardship among 
householders in 
the East. Arthur 
J. Sinnott is man- 
aging editor, 

An estimate of the worth of the Eve- 
ning News’ quick action in the early 
days of the strike was made the other 
day by Commissioner Murray of New- 
ark, who declared that had the daily 
made a cash donation of $50,000 to re- 
heve conditions among the poor due to 
the strike, it would not have equaled the 
amount of good accomplished by the 
educational campaign in the use of the 
soft coal substitute. 

Newark, a city of half a million, close 
to the anthracite region, had never had 
to use soft fuel. By November effects 
of the strike began to be felt ‘there. 
There was plenty of soft coal, the hand- 
ling of which was unknown. 

Officials of the News decided it was a 
newspaper's duty to assist its readers in 
learning how to burn soft coal and began 
a systematized effort to relieve the dis- 
comfort and distress which became man- 
ifest with the approaching cold weather. 
The idea of establishing demonstration 
stations was carried to Commissioner 
Murray and gained his immediate sup- 
port. 

It was agreed that the city would ar- 
range stations at convenient points and 
appoint instructors in use of the substi- 
tute, while the Evening News would 
supply the soft coal for demonstration 
purposes and furnish the necessary pub- 
licity. 

The campaign was begun, therefore, by 
publication by the News of a carefully 
Prepared and complete list of local deal- 
ers equipped to meet the public demand 
for soft fuel; a list of stations where 
instruction in its use might be obtained 
free, and the first of a series of infor- 
mative articles telling the story of soft 
coal. The campaign was put in charge 
of John C. Phillipps of the Evening 
News staff. 

The enterprise was popular at the 
start. Spreading first to Newark su- 
burbs, it was taken up by other news- 
papers throughout the State, in New 
York, and elsewhere. 

At one time there were 75 demonstra- 
tion stations, usually in fire houses, in 
operation in and around Newark furnish- 
ing instruction to 90 householders each 
a day in three different sessions. This 
number dwindled as furnace tenders of 
the city learned how to keep their fires 
going with the substitute. But many 
stations are still in operation. 

Other relief measures were instituted 
in Newark. Results of the Evening 
News campaign, however, were eyi- 
denced in the fact that the number of 
some 500 destitute families applying daily 
for free coal early in the strike has now 
been cut down to three or four a day. 

“Tt has completely solved the coal prob- 
lem in this city of 500,000,” Commissioner 
Murray has been quoted as saying. 

In addition to running daily articles, 
prominently played, the News had thou. 
sands of cards printed to be placed near 


ARTHUR J. SINNOTT 


stoves and furnaces, telling how to burn 
the soft fuel. 

Because of its conciseness and compre- 
hensiveness, Eprror & PUBLISHER prints 
the complete text of this card for the 
benefit of editors planning similar cam- 
paigns. The text, under the heading, 
“This is the Way to Burn Soft Coal? 
follows: 

How to Start: Open all the drafts. 
Lay the kindlings just as if you had an- 
thracite. You may even use less kind- 
lings. Put in a layer of about as much 
soft coal as you would anthracite. Light 
the fire. Let it get well caught. Add a 
little more coal. 

How to Regulate: When the fire is 
going good, close the bottom draft tight, 
but check slightly the damper in the 
smoke pipe or chimney draft. You might 
tinker a little with the chimney draft, but 
never close the chimney draft tight. 

Keep this vent open: To aid combus- 
tion and to burn off gases always have the 
air vent in the fire door open 4a little. 
Keep the fire box a little more than half 
full. This gives the most economical re- 
sults. Leave a small opening when put- 
ting fuel on the fire, of uncovered well- 
burned coal. This is the “hot spot” of 
bright fire intended to insure the burning 
of the gases released by the coal, which 
will make the fire better and eliminate 
smoke. Lay the coal on the fire; don’t 
spread it. 

Don’t break coke on top: To hold the 
fire during the day, don’t break the coke 
on top. To get a quick, hot fire break 
the coke at the front with a stout poker, 
pry the mass to loosen it and open wide 
all drafts. 


To bank for night: In banking the fire 
for the night, cover with sufficient coal. 
Leave all drafts open except the ash pit, 
which must be kept closed. 

Rake, but don’t shake: Rake gently, 
instead of shaking as violently as with 
anthracite. Always leave plenty of ash 
on the grate bars. 

This guide is part of a systematized ef- 
fort to relieve discomfort and distress due 
to the hard coal shortage, in which the 
city of Newark and various suburban mu- 
nicipalities co-operate with the Newark 
Evening News. 


John P. Maynard, former managing 
editor, has been made associate editor of 
the Evening News, and succeeded by Ar- 
thur J. Sinnott, for 12 years Washington 
correspondent. 

Mr. Sinnott returned from Washing- 
ton to Newark last July as assistant 
managing editor. Robert R. Lane, for- 
merly Washington editorial writer, is now 
correspondent. Mr. Maynard assumed 
his new duties early last month, follow- 
ing a return from a long vacation abroad. 

The two editorial executives have been 
colleagues together on the News for many 
years. Both started as reporters for that 
paper. Prior to becoming Washington 
correspondent, Mr. Sinnott was for four 


years city editor of the News. He had a 
splendid record in Washington. During 


the war, he was sent abroad by the Goy- 
ernment on a special secret mission. In 
addition to being a newspaper man, he is 
also a lawyer, having been admitted to 
the New Jersey bar in 1913. 

Mr. Maynard started on the News as a 
reporter in 1894. His first desk position 
was that of suburban editor, from which 
he worked up through assistant city edi- 
tor, city editor, and Managing editor. 


Smith Succeeds Kirkendall 


Col. Ernest G. Smith has been elected 
president and editor of the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Times-Leader, succeeding the late 
Fred C. Kirkendall. F. C. Kirkendall, 
Jr., has been named secretary of the com- 
pany and an associate editor. Wesley E. 
Woodruff is also associate editor. 
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DUPLEX PRESS FIRM 
PLANS EXPANSION 


Contemplated Building Program Would 


Increase Factory Floor Space 
50 Per Cent at Cost of 
$150,000 


A building expansion program to in- 
clude the increasing of floor space in 
the new factory building erected a little 
over four years ago by 50 per cent, and 
the installation of a large amount of 
new machinery and equipment is at 
present being considered by officials of 
the Duplex Printing Press Company. 

I. K. Stone, president of the company, 
said in discussing the program, that the 
proposal to expand is merely contem- 
plated so far. 

“We have had plans prepared and bids 
have been submitted, but we have not 
reached a final decision to build,” he 
stated. 

“It can be said that if such decision 
is reached, it will come during the present 
year and will bring a great expansion 
of our manufacturing facilities, 

“We have let no contracts so far, pend- 
ing the reaching of such decision. If 
we decide to build, it will mean a prob- 
able minimum expenditure for plant and 
equipment of $150,000 and will be fol- 
lowed by a material increase in the num- 
ber of our employes.” 

The main and newest factory building 
of the Duplex company’s plant, which 
it is proposed to enlarge in contemplated 
plans, will furnish the pattern for the 
new addition, Mr. Stone says, 


U. P. Adds to Illinois Circuit 


Five additional newspapers have been 
added to the Illinois printer circuit oper- 
ated by the United Press, it was an- 
nounced this week at New York head- 
quarters. They are the Harrisburg 
Register, Robinson News, Lawrenceville 
Record, Marion Post, and West Frank- 
fort American. 
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NEW YORK SUN REMODELLING EDITORIAL ROOM 


a EXCHANGE 
FRANK M. 


OBRIEN 

! OFFICE | CLOSET 
| OF 

fl E PMITCHEL 


CONFERENCE 


SING 
direction 
president, and Keats 


plans drawn 


up under the 
of William T. Dewart, 


Speed, managing 
editor of the New York Sun, work 
started this week on alteration of the 
news and editorial rooms of that news- 
paper, throwing open for exclusive use of 
the Sun the old city room of the New 
York Herald. 

Increased speed and efficiency is ex- 
pected to follow, Mr. Speed said. De- 


TELEGRAPH) ELEVATORS 


SPORTS 


4 BOOK TICKER), 
| EDITOR LIBRARY \Room |8k 
EDITORIAL S 

OFFICE Ano 


COAT ROOM 


so 
RADIO | 


THEATERS ; 


COMPOSING 
ROOM 


partments now scattered will be united 
in one big room and the sporting depart- 
ment will be housed in a separate office 
close to the composing room. 

The floor plan, pictured above, pro- 
vides a 30 by 30 foot addition to the 
Sun’s news room, making it measure ap- 
proximately 56 by 44 feet, 

Entrance to the various editorial de- 
partments will be through a new recep- 
tion room, measuring 28 by 17 feet, The 


SOCIETY 


Herald’s former city room has been 
divided into private offices for editorial 
writers and executives, space for an ex- 
change department, and increased space 
for the library and the morgue. 

The Sun now runs eight editions daily, 
which increases to nine during big sport 
seasons. The news staff numbers 64, 
exclusive of the sporting department, 
which has its own staff of 12. There 
are six editorial writers. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Waiting in Line for Land Opening 


WHEN publicity was given to the valu- 
able farms in the Yuma, Ariz., ir- 
rigation project open to entry, I, like 
hundreds of others in Los Angeles at 
that time, decided I wanted to get a farm. 
Advertising of the wildest sort made 
thousands to want to go back to the land. 
Eleven days before the date of entry a 
line of would-be homesteaders began to 
form on the sidewalk in front of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Los Angeles. 
This line, which numbered about two 
hundred, was supposed to be official. The 
police department gave out numbers and 
we believed there would be no chance 
of any one getting in ahead of us, 

With eleven days before us to wait, the 
first night was a novel sensation and very 
exciting. Grouped and huddled about oil 
stoves, for this was in February and the 
nights were cold, our little crowd of 
entrymen patiently sat wrapped in 
blankets and comforts and waited for 
the dawn. 

Naturally as Broadway, the main 
thoroughfare of Los Angeles, became 
deserted of curious spectators we drew 
closer together and all became thoroughly 
acquainted. Some were seated in rock- 
ing chairs, others on camp chairs, boxes 
and cushions, and we whiled away the 
hours, reading, telling stories and play- 
ing cards. The fact that there were yet 
ten days to hold the places did not seem 
to worry this band of ambitious land 
owners. The principal topic of dis- 
cussion was the widely advertised rich, 
fertile lands on which we all hoped to 
enter. However by the next morning 
the enthusiasm began to cool down and 
many of us were thankful when we 
were told it would not be necessary to 
remain in line for the entire eleven days. 
Some refused to leave and began to ar- 
range with friends and relatives to re- 
lieve them long enough to get food and 
sleep. 

The first place was held by a dry goods 
clerk, second and third by a couple of 
painters, fourth by a dentist’s wife, etc. 
The line was made up of people from all 
walks of life—artists, bakers, writers, 
real estate dealers, stenographers, rail- 
road men and but few farmers. No 
matter what his or her occupation might 
have been each one intended to become 
a farmer at once. It was unanimously 
agreed that true happiness was to be 
found only on a little Yuma farm with 
chickens, bees and a garden. 

The first man in line was offered $500 
for his place but he would not sell be- 
cause he had determined to become a 
farmer. 

Trouble began when a carload of 
people came in from Arizona and com- 
plained that the line was unfair. They 
said they would form another line and get 
a square deal. The police notified them 
that another line would be broken up. 
Next the Los Angeles merchants pro- 
tested that the line interfered with busi- 
ness, and so the line was transferred from 
the main thoroughfare to a back street. 

It was a strange spectacle—the long 
line of men and women—staggering under 
camp chairs, great piles of comforters, 
oil stoves and lunch baskets, marching in 
single file behind two tall policemen. On 
the new ground they were lined up in the 
same order as they were on Broadway 
and were soon settled again. At this 
station brokerage of the tickets furnished 
by the police became very spirited; ticket 
41, which secured the forty-first selec- 
tion of the farms, was sold for $100. 
Other tickets were sold for $50, $75, and 
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Even 


buying and selling of the tickets. 
with all the gambling in tickets, the line 
was remarkably orderly. 


The would-be farmers had agreed 
upon a code of rules for the holding of 
their places in line, and this was 


religiously observed without the aid of the 
police. Each of the “linemen” was en- 
titled to be absent from his post with 
no one in his place for 10 minutes at a 
time. In addition to this the “linemen” 


Trait BLAZERS or ADVERTISING 


Waiting In Line For Land Opening 
6y Chalmers L.Pancoast 
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a modest fortune torn suddenly from 
them. Others, undismayed by the orders 
to disperse, formed an organization for 
mutual protection and rented a_ store 
room where the line was to be maintained, 
but suddenly it disappeared just as 
mysteriously as it had been formed. 
When the widely advertised Yuma 
land opening—the last Indian land open- 
ing in the West—took place March 1, 
it was robbed of the picturesque setting 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, author of this series, with gun and horse on the wide- 
open ranges in the early days in the West. 


might be absent without a substitute for 
a period of 45 minutes twice every 12 
hours. 

At the beginning of the third day a 
bomb was exploded in the little group 
of home seekers. A telegram came from 
the Land Office at Washington, saying 
that the people in line would have no 
advantage over late entries. They were 
told that the numbers they held would be 
disregarded. The disappointing order to 
break up the line came in a down-pour 
of rain. After waiting 48 hours and being 
drenched by the rain this band of land- 
seekers would not give up. 

The next step was to hire a hall and 
band together to fight it out. The orders 
from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office at Washington, meant that it 
would be a waste of time for a man of 
meager resources to seek to become the 
possessor of one of the Yuma farms. 
The old form of lottery drawing ha 
been discarded. The new plan required 
registeration and filing 20 days later, 
after which the land would be sold to 
the highest bidder who had previously 
filed on this particular farm. 

“No chance for a poor man in this,” 
said a paper-hanger in line. “The new 
deal will be great for speculators, who 
can hire men to bid in the land for them 
and send them to Yuma to work on 
wages until the title of the real owners 
can be safely recorded. I am a poor 
man, with just enough to make the first 
payment, and I had hoped to earn enough 
money from one of the other farms to 
make the other payments.” 

The others in line were as completely 
crushed as this man. The dreams which 
had cheered them through 48 hours of 
waiting had not then drifted far en 
away but what some of their filmy sub- 
stance lingered within range of the mind’s 
eye. It took some time for them to 
understand the unexpected order. They 
could not be made to realize that it 
would be only by the merest chance that 
any man or woman could obtain one of 
the 173 Yuma farms on the terms first 
announced by the Land Office authorities. 

Some of the disappointed home-seekers 
deserted the line when they saw what 
they had believed to be an opportunity 


$90. The police could not prevent the to establish themselves in life and make 


that had attended all previous openings. 

About 100 would-be homesteaders re- 
mained all night outside the auditorium 
—where the drawing took place—seated 
on the cement steps or rolled up in 
blankets in the gutters of the street. 
This crowd numbered many of the land- 
seekers in the Yuma line which had 
formed on the main street 11 days previ- 
ous. It might have been a Sunday School 
convention for all the excitement that 
prevailed. With 173 farms under the 
Yuma reclamation project as the grand 
prizes in the land lottery, 2,900 persons 
quietly filed into the large auditorium 
and took seats for the qualifying 
around in the drawing contest. It was 
as orderly a gathering as anyone could 
wish. Cards were distributed to each 
person in the hall. Every person more 
than 21 years old, who was a native-born 
citizen, or who had declared his intention 
of becoming a citizen, might register. 
The name, address, height, age, etc., had 
to be written out fully. After the blanks 
were collected the doors were unlocked. 
Each person was given a coupon, de- 
tached from the printed blank. Up to 
March 20 this coupon might be presented 
at the local land office, and the person 
presenting it was entitled to file on one 
of the 173 forty acre farms. Each person 
registering was made to understand that 
any applications filed as late as March 
20 would have the same standing as those 
filed March 1. 

This regulation prevented a rush and 
any kind of disorder. If, when the appli- 
cations were opened after March 20, there 
happened to be a farm for which there 
was only one applicant that piece of land 
would go to that individual upon payment 
of $65 an acre in installments covering a 
period of ten years or less, and by living 
on the land five years to make final 
proof. If there were two or more appli- 
cants for the same farm, these applica- 
tions were looked upon simultaneously 
and this farm was sold to the highest 
bidder among the applicants for that 
particular farm. No fees were required 
until it was finally determined who would 
get that particular piece of land. 

Thus the last land rush in the far 
Southwest was a very quiet and sane 
affair—quite different from the old days 


in Oklahoma and the mad cross country 
rush on horse back, in buckboards and on 
foot to reach the reservation limits. 
However, the last land drawing required 
as careful planning on the part of the 
Government as the maddest scramble 
which ever took place on the Indian 
Reservation. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Original Street Sign Worker 


DY before yesterday in the advertising 

game there were many men whose 
business in life was largely a matter of 
taking a chance. It is now a business 
more of changes than chances, because 
progress requires constant change; but 
of the times chronicled here the slogan 
of the advertising adventurer was ‘““Take 
a chance.” 

As a tacker of signs on telegraph poles 
and barns, a house-to-house passer of 
hand-bills, as a performer of other parts 
played in the game, advertising had been 
a matter of hard work and little pay. 

Then I caught the spirit of adventure 
and romance, and began to see color as 
I drifted across the pathways of the 
clever advertising men of that time. 

I had met a stroller whose business 
card read, “Advertising Expert.” He had 
a charm of personality. He was full of 
ideas and schemes. He stood out as a 
romantic character and appealed strongly 
to my untamed imagination. 

As a reporter on a small town newspa- 
per he sought me out. He came to town 
dead broke. He didn’t want money. He 
just wanted to meet the editor of the 
paper. 

His scheme was to put an advertising 
sign, or directory of leading firms, on the 
principal street corners in town. In real- 
ity there were only two. He went only 
the limit. In exchange for printing the 
cards the newspaper was to receive the 
most prominent space. 

With a contract from the newspaper 
he next called on the local hardware 
merchant and gave him a free space for 
furnishing frames and glass for the signs. 
Another of these valuable spaces for ad- 
vertising was traded to the boarding house 
keeper for his board. He then sold the 
nine remaining spaces to the leading local 
druggist, cigar shop, harness shop, res- 
taurant, jewelry store, tailor shop, ~book 
store and shoe shop for $10 each. 

Only the leading merchants were in- 
vited to be represented in this exclusive 
advertising scheme. They fell for the 
idea quickly, yet these same merchants 
had to be begged year in and year out 
to donate a little space to support the 
local newspaper. 


A schemer with some contest or puzzle 
to make the public gamble could hit town 
and clean up. But a legitimate worker 
went begging and regular newspaper space 
was sold on the idea of civic pride or of 
helping a newspaper to keep alive and 
stay in town, 


This promoter of the street corner sign 
had something new and different. He 
cleaned up quickly without spending a 
cent on the transaction. He was a taker 
of chances; but he was a great talker and 
a quick “closer.” He had to close or 
go hungry. Desperation has made star 
salesmen out of bums. 


That stunt has always stood out in my 
memory as a striking publicity stunt. No 
one but an advertising adventurer would 
ever think of starting a business with 
absolutely nothing but nerve and _ talk, 
and in a few days time have money enough 
to travel opulently on to the next town. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Once More Leading 
The Leaders 


33,366,494 


Lines of Total Advertising 
Printed by The Detroit News in 1925 


Due to its singularly thorough 
coverage of the Detroit field— 
a feat unequalled by any other 
newspaper in any other city 
of Detroit’s size or larger — 
The Detroit News not only 
once more assumed ranking 
position among the metropol- 
itan newspapers of America 


in total advertising but also 
exceeded its 1924 record by 
2,/61,976 lines. In the local 
field The Detroit News leads 
all other media in total, local, 
national and classified adver- 
tising as well as in every other 
selling classification of adver- 
tising. 


How The Detroit News Heads 
All Other Metropolitan Media 


LINES 
“DETROIT NEWS .. . 33,366,494 


LINES 


Los Angeles Times . . . . 25,909,058 


Chicago Tribune. .... ; 31,068,399 St. Louis Post-Dispatch. . 23,658,600 
New York Times ..... 28,201,490 Pittsburgh Press... .. . 23,597,392 
Washington Star. ..... 26,569,198 _ Columbus Dispatch... . 21,544,376 


*Miami, Florida, 
by them. 


The HOME Newspaper 


newspapers are excluded owing to abnormal conditions, real estate advertising comprising the greater portion of the total volume 


carried 
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Editor & Publisher 


EUROPEAN PRESS APPROVES LEAGUE 
PLAN FOR WORLD PRESS MEET 


Responses from Journalists and Associations Obtained by 
Editor & Publisher Indicate High Interest Abroad— 
Problems Outlined 


THE League of Nations has published 

the following responses from jour- 
nalists and press organizations in nations 
that are members of the League, to the 
proposal of the -Chilian delegate, M. 
Yanez, that a committee of press experts 
meet at Geneva, possibly during the com- 
ing summer, for the purpose of discussing 
improved means of news communication 
and public information, looking to better 
international understanding and conse- 
quent peace: 

AUSTRIA. M. Ludwig, Director of 
the Press Bureau of the Federal Chan- 
cellory, pronounces in favor of conven- 
ing a committee of this kind. In his 
opinion the purpose of holding such a 
meeting would not be to ask the press 
to offer its services to the League of 
Nations, but to give the latter an oppor- 
tunity of playing the part of international 
intermediary in press questions which it 
has already so usefully performed in 
other directions. M. Ludwig considers 
that most of the questions which would 
be discussed by a committee of press ex- 
perts would principally concern news- 
paper proprietors. 

BELGIUM. M. Vandervelde, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and M. Paul 
Hymans, Belgian Representative on the 
Council, have informed the Secretary- 
General that the Assembly’s resolution 
received favorable consideration at a 
meeting of the Belgian Press Associa- 
tion. The meeting expressed the opinion 
that the League of Nations could use- 
fully negotiate between the different 
countrivs a uniform system of reduced 
rates for telephonic, telegraphic and rail- 
way communications. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. The Secreta- 
riat has received replies from the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association (London 


press), the Empire Press Union, the 
Newspaper Society (Provincial press) 
and the Institute of Journalists. The 


National Union of Journalists has prom- 
ised a reply shortly. 

The Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion considered the Assembly resolution 
at one of the meetings of its Council. 
The latter, while of the opinion that a 
reduction of telegraph and _ telephone 
rates and the improvement of communi- 
cations are a matter of urgent interest, 
decided to postpone giving a definite opin- 
ion on the scheme until it was in pos- 
session of more detailed and concrete in- 
formation. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Newspaper Society replied that it is in- 
clined to look favorably upon the pro- 
posal, but wishes to postpone giving a 
final opinion until the other British press 
organizations have expressed views. 

The Council of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists states that it is ready to fall in 
with any effort to promote the organiza- 
tion of peace. It points out that previous 
experience has shown the difficulty of se- 
curing an adequate representation of the 
world press. 

Certain leading figures in the press 
world have raised the question whether 
the League could help in considering the 
problem of applying the principle of in- 
dustrial and commercial patent rights to 
press news, and have expressed the hope 
that the experts of the proposed press 
committee could meet and consider this 
question. 

ESTHONIA. The Esthonian Journal- 
ists’ Association expresses its readiness 
to co-operate to the best of its ability in 
organizing universal peace. 

FINLAND. The Finnish Press Bu- 
reau, on behalf of the Finnish Press As- 
sociations, expresses itself in favor of 
the convening of a committee of press 
experts. It draws attention to the im- 
portance of a reduction of press tele- 
graphic rates, and emphasizes the desira- 
bility of organizing tours for journalists 


abroad and establishing scholarships in 
journalism. 

FRANCE. The chairman’ of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the French Press 
states that the French Press welcomes 
the idea of convening a committee of 
experts. He adds that the representa- 
tives of the French Press consider that 
it might be premature, and would cer- 
tainly be a matter requiring careful han- 
dling, to set up an organization on a 
practical footing capable of making an 
effective contribution to the establishment 
and maintenance of peace. On the other 
hand, they regard it as highly important 
that newspaper editors should be brought 
into contact for the purpose of studying 
common professional interests and more 
particularly of ensuring rapid communi- 
cation, for that purpose they consider a 
reduction should be made in the press 
rates both for travel and for telephonic 
and telegraphic messages. 

ITALY. The Italian Press appears 
very anxious to obtain improvements in 
the telegraphic, radio-telegraphic, tele- 
phonic and radio-telephonic services and 
to secure reduction in rates. 

ROUMANIA. The Director of the 
Roumanian Press Bureau, M. Diano, 
writes that the Roumarnian Press regards 
the convening of a committee of press 
experts as desirable and useful, and hopes 
that the press of the Little Entente may 
be able to render valuable services to the 
cause of peace. 

KINGDOM” (OF THE SERBS; 
CROATS AND SLOVENES. M. Iv- 
kovitch, Director of the Press Bureau, 
states he fully support the proposal. He 
adds that the press in his country is will- 
ing to take part in this work. 

SWITZERLAND. Replying on _ be- 
half of the Swiss Press Association and 
the Swiss Newspaper Editors’ Associa- 
tion M. E, Rietmann says that the League 
o£ Nations would be doing most valuable 
work if it were able, through its technical 
services, to convene an international con- 
ference to consider the reduction of news 
rates. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. M. Hajek, 
Director of the Czecho-Slovak Press Bu- 
reau, says the Czecho-Slovak Press or- 
ganizations regard the convening of a 
committee of press experts as highly de- 
sirable, and consider the Council of the 
League the most appropriate body to con- 
vene such a committee. He thinks that 
the committee should include representa- 
tives not merely of professional journal- 
ists’ associations but also of newspaper 
owners and editors, of agencies and of 
official press bureaus. 

The Secretariat communicated with the 
Conference of Telegraphic News Agen- 
cies (held at Rome from Oct. 26 to 31) 
and M. Meynot, head of the Havas 
Agency, informed the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations that all the 
speakers recognized the importance of the 
proposal. They felt that the League 
could not but assist the international 
press in its work of extending its news 
services both in its own interests and for 
the benefit of its readers. The conven- 
ing of a committee of press experts of 
the various continents might and should, 
they thought, have two results: 

1. That of improving the mutual re- 
lations between the directing staff of the 
international press by bringing them into 
closer contact. This mutual understand- 
ing would inevitably promote the cause 
of peace which is the primary object of 
the League of Nations; 

2. That of furthering, by the fullest 
possible discussion, the preparation of a 
common program, or the drawing up of 
recommendations or resolutions designed 
to facilitate the work of the international 
press, particularly by securing improved 
facilities for communication, by taking 
steps to ensure the secrecy of radio-tele- 
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graphic and even radio-telephonic mes- 
sages, and by the recognition of property 
rights in information of all kinds, wheth- 
er as literary or as industrial or commer- 
cial property. 

The Conference of Agencies at Rome 
accordingly adopted a resolution deciding, 
should it receive an invitation to be rep- 
resented on the committee of press ex- 
perts referred to in the Assembly reso- 
lution, to accept that invitation. 


DEFENSES FILED 


Woods and Imrie Reply to Campbell’s 
Suit vs. Canadian Press 


The action of Charles E. Campbell, 
publisher of the Edmonton Bulletin, 
against the Canadian Press, J. H. 
Woods, editor and managing director of 
the Calgary Herald, vice-president of the 
Edmonton Journal and president of the 
Canadian Press, and John M. Irvine, 
managing director of the Edmonton 
Journal, for conspiracy to prevent the 
Bulletin from obtaining a wire service, 
has advanced another stage with the fil- 
ing of defences by the three defendants 
in the Supreme Court of Alberta. 

The Bulletin, in announcing this, states 
the case will be heard about Feb. 15. 


They Advertised the Climate 


To prove that North Dakota isn’t the 
frigid area some people think it to be. 
J. D. Bacon and J. F. Bacon, president 
and general manager of the Grand Forks 
Herald and a group of friends made New 
Year’s calls attired in Palm Beach suits. 
It was one of the warmest New Year’s 
days in local history. 


2nd In 


PAPER FIRM INCORPORATED 


Crown Willamette Gets Delaware Char- 
ter to Merge with Maine Firm 


The Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, largest Pacific Coast Paper Manu- 
facturer, was incorporated in Delaware 
this week to take over the assets of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company of 
Maine and 91 per cent of the common 
stock of the Pacific Mills Ltd., of British 
Columbia. 

Properties of the new company include 
five plants in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and British Columbia with a daily 
capacity of 860 tons of finished papers, of 
which 650 are newsprint and the balance 
wrapping paper and tissue. 


Work on Newsprint Mill Started 


Manitoba’s first newsprint mill, now 
under erection at Fort Alexander by the 
Manitoba Pulp and Paper Company, sub-— 
sidiary of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company, at a cost of $1,000,000 is 
to be completed before the end of the 
year, as the company has undertaken to 
suppy paper by that date. The contract 
for the erection of the plant was recently 
let to a firm of Winnipeg contractors and 
about 700 men will be employed. 


Son Directing Father’s Daily 


R. D. Pennycook, son of the late W.7 
D. Pennycook, publisher of the Vallejo 
(Cal.) Evening Chronicle has taken over 
his father’s duties as publisher. There 
will be no change in the policy of the 
paper. 


Its Federal 
Reserve District 


_ Last November Jacksonville stepped 
into 2nd place in banking records for 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District, 
leading such cities as Atlanta, Georgia, 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Nashville, 


Tennessee. Her 


record was only 


beaten by New Orleans, a city of half 


a million people. 


These comparisons show the tre- 
mendous buying power of modern 


Jacksonville. 


The greatest medium, both in city 
and state circulation, for reaching 


these buyers is 


DiacHondaDimesunton 
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Total Circulation 


Daily 53,000 
Sunday 70,000 
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HIGH RECORDS 


Another year of achievement 


THe AVERAGE Daily and Sunday circulation of The New York 
Times in 1925 was over 385,000 — greater than any other regular 
morning newspaper in New York. 


The present net paid circulation of the daily edition averages more 
than 360,000 and of the Sunday edition over 600,000. This circulation 
represents the largest group of intelligent readers ever assembled by one 
newspaper. 


The New York Times interests and appeals to those who wish 
to keep fully informed on the news events throughout the world. 
Its circulation, therefore, embraces the highest quality of dis- 
criminating readers. 


The volume of advertising in The Times—28,200,444 agate 
lines in 1925—sets a new high record for New York City, exceeding 
the total of 1924 by 1,916,520 lines. The margin by which The 
Times led the second newspaper—10,963,382 lines—also sets a new 
record. 


More significant than the unprecedented volume of advertising 
was its character. Advertisements offered for publication in The 
New York Times are subject to censorship to protect readers from 
false, misleading or questionable announcements. Thousands of 
lines of advertisements were rejected because they did not conform 
to its standards and ideals of a newspaper’s obligations to the public. 


1925 RECORDS 


Circulation—net sales . : : 140,993,581 
Net average daily and Sunday ! : 386,284 
Pages printed : : : - 9,955,973,960 
Paper consumed ; ; - 160,314,611 pounds 


Ink consumed. ; . : : . 3,295,547 pounds 
Advertising space : 28,200,444 agate lines 


OTHER RECORDS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12—64 pages; 369 columns (109,224 agate lines) of advertisements— 
largest issue and largest volume of advertising ever published on a week day by any New 
York morning newspaper 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 10—National Automobile Show Section—40 pages; 231 columns (63,306 
agate lines) of advertisements— largest automobile show section carrying the largest vol- 
ume of advertising ever published by a New York newspaper. Total automobile adver- 
tising in all sections, Sunday, January 10—73,586 agate lines. 

Automobile Show Week Advertising—Six days January 9 to 14 inclusive—151,991 agate 
lines—largest volume ever published by a New York newspaper. 
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LEADING EDITORS OF NATION MEETING 
IN WASHINGTON THIS WEEK 


American Society of Newspaper Editors Convenes for Fourth 
Annual Convention at New Willard Hotel—Yost’s 
Address Opens Gathering 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
SERVICE 
FULL report of the proceed- 


A ings of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, in session as 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER goes to 
press this week, will be published 


in this paper next week. Individ- 
uals or organizations desiring extra 
copies should apply in advance of 
Thursday, Jan. 21. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The 
opening session of the fourth annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors opened today at the 
New Willard Hotel. The convention 
will continue today and tomorrow. The 
first event of the meeting was the annual 
address of the President, Casper S. Yost, 
of St. Louis Globe-Democrat. This was 
to be followed by committee reports and 
routine business. 
Wilmott Harsant Lewis, Washington 


of Old World Newspapers and How 
They Do It.” Another address on the 
card for the day is by William Hard, 
taking as his topic “Are Newspapers Do- 
ing Their Political Job, and What is It?” 
Olin W. Kennedy, managing editor of 
Miami (Fla.) Herald will lead an open 


forum on ‘Wire Problems.” 
Following is the program for to- 
morrow : 


10 a. m—“What a University President 
sees in the Newspapers,” Dr. George Bar- 
ton Cutten, president, Colgate University. 

Open forum—“Governing the City—in 
the State,” led by George B. Armstead, 
managing editor Hartford Courant; “The 
Editorial-Advertising Space Problem,” 
led by Walter Harrison, managing editor 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

Afternoon—“Have Editorials Lost 
Their Influence?” William Allen White, 
editor Emporia Gazette. 

Business Session—Election of directors. 

Evening, 7 p. m.—Annual dinner. 

A number of important matters are 
schedules for discussion, one of which 
may be the evil portent of press agentry. 
The Society may also make some an- 
nouncement in regard to its action, two 


correspondent of London Times, was ( tw 
scheduled to address the society this after- years ago, in reference to the “oil 
noon on the subject, “The Political Job scandals.” 

=—=_2 —S=== —== 


STRONG DEFINES DUTIES 
OF A NEWSPAPER 


New Chicago Daily News Publisher 


Says It Must Interest Every Mem- 
ber of Family and Strengthen 
Public Conscience 


The modern metropolitan. newspaper 
because of new standards largely set up 
by the late Victor F. Lawson, is now 
a quasi-public institution with definite 
obligations to its community in the opin- 
ion of Walter A. Strong, new publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News. Mr. Strong 
revealed his attitude towards his new 
responsibilities in a luncheon address at 
the City Club, Chicago, Jan. 12. 

“Tt is not often understood,” said Mr. 
Strong, “that the reading matter pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers occupies 90 
per cent of the reading time of most in- 
dividuals given to reading of any kind, 
and 100 per cent of the reading time of 
75 per cent of the population of a city 
like Chicago.” 

“A newspaper must be in one sense a 
member of the family,” he continued. “It 
must have in it something which interests 
every member of the family. It must 
begin its contact with the children, grow 
up with them and at the same time be 
accepted by the parents of those children 


—and their fathers and mothers—as a 
reliable source of information with re- 
spect to news of all kinds and a helpful 
contribution to the sum of demands for 
stories, humor, educational, religious and 
cultural influences which go to make up 
the life of our average American family.” 

As “a member of the family” a news- 
paper must “throw the light of publicity 
upon the acts of our public officials and 
upon the current events affecting great 
industrial, agricultural and labor move- 
ments,” ‘Mr. Strong went on to say. “In 
a large measure this publicity has built 
up and strengthened public conscience. 

“You often hear it said that even so 
short a time as twenty years ago many 
things could have been done which today 
would not be permitted in public life or in 
business. One has to have confidence in 
the mass mind—in the right thinking of 
the American public—in the fact that, 
given enough time, we finally arrive at a 
higher level in the conduct of public 
aitalns. 

“Unless a newspaper enlists its power 
in the direction of public service, it can- 
not justify its existence,’ Mr. Strong de- 
clared. j 

“Right now,” he said, “the Chicago 
newspaper faces the task of co-operating 
in the rebuilding of the city in prepara- 
tion for the future.” 

“Tt will take courage and vision,” he 
said, “to break the barriers that now 


’ 


THE FAVORITE ONE-COLUMN DAILY COMIC 


“DUMB - BELLS” 


“The BOSTON GLOBE publishes ‘Dumb Bells’ top 
of column alongside of advertising on its first page. 
That’s the way they do it in Boston. The BROOKLYN 
STANDARD UNION publishes ‘Dumb Bells’ top of 
column next to reading matter on the last page, where 
That’s the way 
But no matter how they 
do it, ‘Dumb Bells’ always gets preferred position 


we do not print any advertising. 
they do it in Brooklyn. 


in preferred newspapers.” 


R. F. R. Huntsman, BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION 


SYNDDTCA TE 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hedge the city’s growth. Yes, and it will 
take understanding and concessions.” 

He paid tribute to the late Victor Law- 
son, after explaining that he felt some 
sense of presumption at assuming so soon 
to take Mr. Lawson’s place in the admin- 
istration of the great newspaper which he 
established and administered as a public 
trust for so many years. 


COL. FEAMSTER SELLS 


Benjamin Harlow Now Sole Owner of 
Lexington (Va.) Gazette 


Col. Claud N. Feamster last week sold 
his one-third interest in the Lexington 
(Va.) Gazette to Benjamin Harlow who 
now owns all stock in the paper. 

Col. Feamster, a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, became editor 
and part owner of the Gazette on Jan. 1, 
1925. Mr. Harlow, a printer, will assume 
active management of the Gazette. This 
week the paper began its one hundred 
and twenty-second year of publication. 

Se a eo Te ‘ 


New Plan to Check Wood Exports 


Hon.. John Hall Kelly, member of the 
Legislative Council of Quebec, who has 
up to the present time been an opponent 
of any embargo on the export of pulp- 
wood from Canada, in a speech in the 
Quebec Legislature on Jan. 8, suggested 
a compromise. Under the laws of Que- 
bec, of course, wood may not be exported 
from Crown lands. The only question 
therefore relates to exports from privately 
owned lands. Up to the present time a 
colonist is not permitted to export wood 
cut on his lot until he has secured a patent 
on the lot; he may then do as he pleases 
with the wood. Mr. Kelly’s suggestion is 
that all future patents issued should pro- 
vide that the wood cut should not be 
exported in the raw state. This would 
thus gradually dry up the exports. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR Boox Out JANuary 30. 
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CANADIAN BILL HITS 
SECRET OWNERSHIP 


Demands Names of Publishers of Or- 
gans Designed to Influence Public 
Opinion Be Filed with Post- 
Office Department 


Designed as a death-blow to the 
“secret” publication of matter tending to 
influence public opinion, the second bill 
to be brought before Canada’s fifteenth 
Parliament received its first reading in 
Ottawa, Jan. 11. 

The bill was originally introduced last 
February by T. L. Church, M. P., as an 
amendment to the Post Office Act, but at 
the instance of the Postmaster General 
was held over to the present session pend- 
ing further investigation. 

The new legislation seks to remove 
secrecy as to the ownership and control 
of “publications designed to influence pub- 
lic opinion,” 

While it expressly exempts religious, 
fraternal, temperance and scientific pub- 
lications, it would at the same time deny 
the use of the mails to newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade journals and all publications 
of kind which fail to file semi-annual, 
sworn statements giving the names and 
addresses of editors, owners and princi- 
pal stockholders. A copy of such sworn 
statements is required to be published in 
such papers after filing. 

The bill further requires that all paid 
editorials and other reading matter for 
which money was paid “shall be plainly 
marked ‘Advertisement.’ ” 

It is not anticipated that the bill will 
be opposed to any extent. 


Another Daily Insures Staff 


Insurance policies of approximately 
$1,000 each have been distributed to the 
40 employes of the Daily Times of Mar- 
tins Ferry (O.) by Alvin L. Sedgwick, 
president of the publishing company. 


living are 


high in the Indianapolis Radius 


because 


people 


are prosperous, 


permanently prosperous because in- 
come is balanced between industry, 


agriculture and mines. 


And the mar- 


ket is unified by the power, influence 
and prestige of Indiana’s greatest 
newspaper, welded into one compact 


whole, easily 


and adequately 


merchandised with only one 
advertising cost. 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 


Name lautz 
Tower Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Ee UELIAS1a79, Director — 
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Greatest Newspapers 


in total paid 
advertising -- 
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Seven Day Leaders 


Lines 
Newspaper Total D. & S. 


. The Miami Herald (Fla.) 42,513,436 
. The Detroit News 33,366,503 
. Chicago Tribune 31,068,405 
New York Times 28,200,444 
Miami Daily News (Fla.) 27,723,038 
. Washington Star 26,569,198 
. Los Angeles Times 25,909,058 
Baltimore Sun 25,868,154 
. St. Petersburg Times (Fla.) 25,159,568 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 23,658,600 


Six Day Leaders 


. The Miami Herald (Fla.) 31,387,762 
. Detroit News 24,518,704 
. Chicago Daily News 20,483,166 
Miami Daily News (Fla.) 20,158,866 
Washington Star 19,624,946 
Chicago Tribune 19,054,209 
St. Petersburg Times (Fla. ) 18,865,969 
. Indianapolis News 17,897,667 
. Baltimore Sun 17,133,866 
. New York Times 16, 910,402 


Note: Tabulation compiled by telegraphic report 
from newspapers listed. 
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0. 
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Unequalled 
The record made by The Miami Herald has never been equalled 


by any newspaper, at any time, in any language . . . and 
clearly indicates Herald leadership and the prosperity of the 
Miami and Florida market. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper ” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Who Is Frank Simonds? 


This Is Meant To Be a Superlative—Yet a Conservative Announcement 
Exclusively for the Owners of Newspapers and Managing Editors 


RANK SIMONDS entered Harvard in 1896 and was graduated in 1900. At that 
time Harvard was the only university that permitted elective selection of studies 
after the first year. A glance at all of the studies for the last three years of his course 
shows that he specialized in ancient, medieval and modern history and international 
law and that later he did research work in these studies. 

Next we find Mr. Simonds as chief editorial writer on foreign subjects in THE EVENING 
SUN, and the only editorial writer in the United States who predicted months and months in 
advance a world war. He did this in THE EVENING SUN in a column and a half editorial, 
which was ridiculed by many of the great newspapers in this country. 

We next see Mr. Simonds as Associate Editor of THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. Then for 
four years war correspondent and chief editorial writer on international subjects for that paper, 
his articles being syndicated to more than 100 papers. 

At this time, or, to be exact, eleven years ago, Dr. Albert Shaw, editor-in-chief of 
Review of Reviews, engaged Frank Simonds to write ITS LEADING ARTICLE on INTER- 
NATIONAL SUBJECTS every month. 

This he has continued to do without interruption for ELEVEN YEARS. So great has 
been the success of his articles that from time to time Dr. Shaw has written in the Review of Re- 
views editorials commending Frank Simonds and his extraordinary acquaintance with foreign 
affairs, his vision and his foresight. 

Repeatedly he has been quoted in the Senate and the House and in important debates you 
will find the Congressional Record carrying the quoted writings in the newspapers of Frank 
Simonds. 

For the past eight years Frank Simonds has been syndicated by the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate in one, two or three articles a week. 

At the time—1918—that Mr. Simonds left the New York Tribune — in the three weeks 
that intervened till he came to the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, Mr. Simonds was offered by 
Mr. Frank A. Munsey the position as Editor of the New York Evening Sun and by Mr. Van 
Anda, the position as Managing Editor and Foreign Correspondent of the New York Times. 

Mr. Simonds came to the McClure Syndicate for the very good reason that the Syndicate 
offered him more money than either Mr. Ochs or Mr. Munsey and in no time during the eight 
years past have we regretted so doing. 

Mr. Simonds has attended every Peace Conference in the last fourteen years. 

Mr. Simonds has known and interviewed Painlevé, Briand, Poincaré, Clemenceau, Viviani, 
Earl Grey, Asquith, Lloyd George, Stresemann, Luther, Ramsay MacDonald, Ambassadors 
Houghton and Kellogg and many others. . 

Frank Simonds is known more intimately by Cabinet Officers, Ambassadors, Ministers and 
diplomatic attachés in the last twelve years than any man living that we know of. 

A few years ago Mr. Simonds purchased the old Spanish Embassy in Washington where 
he resides, and keeps open house particularly for those interested in Foreign Affairs. 

If there are some who are curious to know in what high regard Frank Simonds is held by 
people who have a right and authority to speak and write upon things of a foreign nature, we 
should like to call attention to three books published in the last few years and published by the ° 
following high class publishing houses—Harper & Brothers, Appleton and Doran—the authors 
of which are Philip Gibbs, Colonel Reppington and Stephen Lauzanne. In each of these books 
Frank Simonds is the only American writer on international affairs who is mentioned. In each 
of these books each author pays him exclusive compliments and Philip Gibbs refers to him as 
the Dean of all American Correspondents. 

FRANK SIMONDS IS NOT A REPORTER. He does not quote the big statesmen that 
he interviews—and if he did quote them HE WOULD (NOT BE INTERVIEWING THEM 
and GETTING REAL FACTS year after year, ADVANCE INFORMATION, and the most im- 


portant news, we believe, of any writer on foreign affairs living today. 
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Mr. Simonds sails on the sixteenth direct for the Conference at Geneva. His articles will 
appear once, twice or three times a week, as the importance of the news, in our judgment, justi- 
fies. They will come by cable, radio and mail. 

Here is a series of articles which lend dignity, character and standing to any newspaper. 

After attending the Conference, Frank Simonds will visit, study and analyze conditions in 
Rome, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Budapest and probably London and Warsaw. He will 
write, not alone on the Great Powers, but on the Border States and the Russian subjects as 
viewed from adjoining countries. 

To sum up, then, our honest opinion is—that FRANK SIMONDS KNOWS MORE of 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, SITUATIONS and CONDITIONS than any college professor in 
the United States, Great Britain or on the Continent. Further, it is our honest belief that Frank 
Simonds knows more than any United States Senator, present Cabinet Officer or Ex-Cabinet 
Officer about foreign relations. There may be some people who do not think so, but this is our 
honest belief after close association with Mr. Simonds for a great many years. 


The following pavers look upon Mr. Simonds as their own representative of international 
affairs of the utmost importance. They have all gladly agreed to pay from five to twenty-five 
dollars a week more to have Mr. Simonds make this trip at this particular time. 


THE KANSAS CITY: STAR 
WASHINGTON STAR 
DALLAS NEWS 
HARTFORD COURANT 
DENVER NEWS 
PHILADELPHIA INOUIRER 
WICHITA FALLS TIMES 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
ROANOKE TIMES WORLD 


and twenty-two others for smaller amounts. 


SEATTLE TIMES 

CLEVELAND PLAIN-DEALER 
CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER 
PITTSBURGH GAZETTE TIMES 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS 
BUFFALO NEWS 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE 
NEWARK NEWS 


For the next twelve weeks the following newspapers will have Frank Simonds as their own 


representative at the Geneva Conference: 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
WASHINGTON STAR 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
KANSAS CITY STAR 
HARTFORD COURANT 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
BUFFALO NEWS 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS 

SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE 


OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMAN 
DALLAS NEWS 
DENVER NEWS 
TOLEDO BLADE 

NEW ORLEANS STATES 
SHREVEPORT TIMES 
BOSTON HERALD 

Sly PAUL, DISPATCH 
ROANOKE TIMES 
CINCINNATI INQUIRER 
CANTON REPOSITORY 
PUEBLOVSTAR 

TULSA WORLD 
PASADENA STAR NEWS 


TAMPA GLOBE 


and several others. 
Among the foreign papers are— 


MEXICO CITY EXCELSIOR 
HAVANA EL MUNDO 

SAN JUAN EL MUNDO 

GAZETA WARSAWKA (POLAND) 


and many others. 


YORKSHIRE POST 
LONDON TIMES 
JAPAN ADVERTISER 
BREEDS: POST: 


We will not claim that this service will add as much circulation perhaps as a slapstick 
comic, but we do claim that the circulation it does add has purchasing power worth while and 
gives a newspaper a feature that makes for conversation—one that can be advertised. 

We DO CLAIM that here is a series of articles that any paper today should publish for the 
benefit of its readers who at this time are DEMANDING AUTHORITATIVE FIRST-HAND 
INFORMATION in place of slapstick or sex features. 

If your territory is still open, we suggest that you wire the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


for prices. 


CLINTON T. BRAINARD, President 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


373 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
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AGENCY PRACTICES ON SHORT RATES 
AND REBATES CRITICIZED 


Most Agencies Quick to Claim Rebates But Negligent in 
Settling When Newspaper Makes Claim, Ad 
Manager Declares 


By A. D. 


"THE advertising agency, as a cog in 
the great machine of production and 
distribution, needs no defense. Besides 
being quite able to fight its own battles, 
its undoubted services to both the adver- 
tiser and the publisher demonstrate its 
usefulness—if not its indispensability. 

As a business institution, however, the 
advertising agency is not without its 
faults. Especially in its relations with 
the small newspaper publishers is it open 
to criticism. Honest criticism can do it 
no harm. Indeed, it is time that some of 
the just complaints of the publishers were 
aired. 

Some weeks ago in these columns pro- 
test was made against the remarkable 
facility with which the checking depart- 
ments of many of the agencies succeed in 
mislaying the checking copies sent to 
them. That habit is exasperating enough, 
but it is less costly to the publishers than 
is another habit which some of the agen- 
cies have contracted—that of invariably 
disputing short-rate bills and, not infre- 
quently, refusing to pay them. 

The position taken by too many agen- 
cies seems to be that it is far more 
blessed to receive then to give. When 
they earn a rebate, they are almost in+ 
decently quick to claim it; but when one 
fails to earn a rate granted in considera- 
tion of a contract to use a given amount 
of space, it is a horse of another color. 

One example will suffice to show the 
common tendency: 

One of the largest and best known 
agencies made a contract in 1923 for 
14,000 lines and used only 8,036 lines. The 


TEE Yab@ iis 


This Girl 


A hundred angles for 


MANAGER 


next year it made another contract, on 
the same account, also for 14,000 lines. 
Only 3,920 were used. In 1924 the 
agency made still another contract, on 
the same account, that time for 10,000 
lines. For the third time the contract 
was not fulfilled, only 1,680 lines being 
used, 

At the agency’s request, the expiration 
date of the last contract was changed 
from April 24 to May 14, in order to per- 
mit using more space. As a result, 378 
more lines were used during the added 
period, bringing the total to 2,058 lines. 

The short-rate adjustment had been 
brought to the agency’s attention at the 
time the contract actually expired, a bill 
for 1,680 lines having been sent. Its pay- 
ment was protested by the agency, which, 
in a letter dated a few days before th 
date to which the contract had been ex- 
tended, told the publisher’s New York 
representative that it was felt that the 
paper should waive the payment of the 
short-rate because the time was “so far 
beyond expiration of last year’s contract” 
that it had made all its settlements with 
its client and did not want ‘to be put 
in the embarrassing position of opening 
up the matter for one case.” 

Another absolutely indefensible practice 
in some agencies is that of attempting to 
place advertising at a rate applicable only 
on a greater linage than there is any in- 
tention of using. One agency—and one 
that is supposed to be all that an agency 
should be—frankly admitted that the 
space is desired to contract for would not 
be used. Moreover, it brazenly an- 
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nounced that it positively would not pay 
short-rates. 

Naturally, there was no difficulty in 
meeting that situation. The advertising 
manager had only to refuse the business 
on which he had been warned he would 
be defrauded. 

But the matter is not always so easily 
handled. The majority of the agencies 
resorting to that sort of sharp practice 
keep their intentions to themselves until 
the contract period has ended and they 
have been billed for short-rates. And in 
those cases the publishers of small news- 
papers are pretty nearly helpless. 

Another annoyance to which the pub- 
lisher is often subjected is the making of 
contracts in apparent good faith and then 
failing to use any of the space contracted 
for. Of course, there are circumstances 
under which a thing of that kind is justi- 
fied, but it is often done without discov- 
erable reason. 

What can a publisher do in such case? 
Obviously, he can not short-rate the 
agency, for there has been no advertising 
for which to charge. Nor is there any 
precedent for claiming compensation in 
any other way for the time and trouble 
of keeping the necessary records. 

Of course, one of the remedies for the 
publisher’s troubles lies in the establish- 
ment of a flat rate, but that is not always 
practicable. The only alternative is the 
transaction of business on the basis of 
fair play. Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect the Golden Rule to govern the rela- 
tions between publishers and agencies, but 
a nearer approach to it as a guiding prin- 
ciple would most certainly inure to the 
benefit of both. 


New Catholic Weekly Planned 


Publication of a new Catholic weekly 
in Youngstown beginning in February, 
has been announced by the Catholic Press 
Union, Inc., of Cleveland, publishers of 
five other Catholic weekly newspapers. 
The new paper will be known as the 
Catholic Bulletin of Eastern Ohio. 


beginning to end. 


The Man 


Which One Did He Choose? 


ERE’S a double-barreled serial---its love plot is as engross- 


ing to women as its mystery plot is to men. 


“THE YELLOW STUB’ 


By Ernest Lynn 


Next release on NEA Service’s 1926 super program of 
original newspaper serial fiction. 


Each chapter with the finest illustrations ever made. 


Mystery. Intrigue. Adventure. Suspense. And the love of 
two women foraman. WHAT MORE COULD YOU ASK? 


FOR RELEASE JANUARY 27 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third St. 


World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service---Backed by 33 Years’ Experience 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ALABAMA PAPER SOLD 


Don Watts, J. H. Hard and F. Wilsom 
Buy Slkteffield Tri-Cities Daily 


M. S. Hansbrough, founder and pub- 
lisher of the Sheffield (Ala.) Tri-Cities: 
Daily, has announced the sale of his. 
paper, its good will and equipment to a 
trio of newspaper men, Fred Wilson 
of New Orleans, Don Watts of Miami, 
and James H. Hard of Birmingham. 
The sale price was not made public. 

The new management took charge om 
Jan. 11. Mr, Wilson is now editor and 
general manager. His associates will 
not join him immediately but are planning 
to move to Sheffield later. Mr. Wilson 
is an experienced newspaper man and 
comes to the Muscle Shoals district from: 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Barnjum Backing Newsprint Mill 


Frank J. D. Barnjum, member for 
Queens County in the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia, has informed the Halifas 
Herald that he has completed arrange- 
ments for financing the erection of a 
newsprint mill at Liverpool, N. S. Mr. 
Barnjum, who has been one of the fore- 
most advocates of prohibiting the export 
of pulpwood from Canada, announced! 
prior to the provincial election in June 
last that he proposed to build a paper mill 
in Nova Scotia. The plant is to have an 
output of 200 tons daily and construction: 
is to commence early in the spring. 


Methodists Discuss Publicity 


Delegates to the two-day conference 
on publicity held this week in New York 
by the board of education of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, were advised to 
avoid “sensational publicity,” by Willard’ 
Smith, of N. W. Ayer & Son. Gilbert 
P. Farrar, of the Patterson-Andress. 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
was another speaker. 


LOVED HIM 


A pulse-quickener from 
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TOTAL VOLUME OF PAID ADVERTISING FOR ALL PAPERS IN THE 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1925 


OAKLAND TRIBUNE .. 18,849,726 Agate Lines 
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San Francisco Examiner...... 18,385,136 se 
San Francisco Chronicle ...... 11,176,494 “ cs 
San Francisco Call .......... 9,251,732 “ 
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CLOSE CONTACT WITH LOCAL DAILIES 
AIDS LOUISIANA JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


Baton Rouge State Times and Morning Advocate Used As 
Laboratory ‘for Reporters’ Class—Once a Year Entire 
Paper Taken Over and Students’ Edition Issued 


By PHILIP 


(This is Fourth of a Series of Articles 
Interpreting the Work of Journalism 
Schools to Editors of the Nation.) 

LOSE affiliation with two local news- 

papers, the Baton Rouge (La.) State 
Times and the Morning Advocate, pub- 
lished by Charles 
P. Manship, aids 
M. G. Osborn, 


director of the 
department of 
journalism, very 


materially in his 
efforts to instruct 
some 150 boys 
and girls in the 
intricacies of 
newspaper work. 

Two years ago, 
_ these dailies 
moved into a new 
modern plant, 
and the plans in- 
cluded a_ special 
workshop, 17 by 18 feet, adjacent to the 
city room to be used by the department 
as a journalism laboratory. Ida Blanche 
Ogden, the city editor and former student 
of the school, now an instructor, teaches 
the school’s sophomore class in reporting 
each year. This class of about 30 mem- 
bers reports to Miss Ogden daily and 
covers the entire city for her without 
pay as part of their school work. 

Miss Ogden does not spare these cub 
reporters. All sorts of assignments as 
they arise are handed out to them, and, 
when stories are brought in, she tears 
them to pieces and has them entirely re- 
written, when necessary. 

In April of each year the executive 
staffs of the two papers are given a one- 
day extra holiday. Even Mr. Manship 
leaves the publisher’s office for a fishing 
trip. And the newspaper is published en- 
tirely by the journalism class. 

Mr. Ogden does not send Freshmen to 
the newspaper plant for regular work. 
He begins each year, however, by in- 
troducing new students to a newspaper 
office. In a lecture they are first informed 
of the A.B.C.’s of newspaper organization, 
and then taken through the State Times 
and Advocate building and shown at first 
hand what the talking is all about. ; 

Then later they are assigned to write 
stories, to fathom by practice the develop- 
ment of a news yarn from lead to con- 
clusion. These stories are never pub- 
lished. Usually they are based upon 
imagined facts. 

“T find myself constantly suggesting 
points the young writers leave out of 
these stories,” Mr. Osborn said. “ ‘Tell 
all the interesting facts and then stop,’ 
I tell my classes. ‘Remember the reader. 
Imagine questions other people would 


M. G. Ossorn 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


PADUCAH, KY., NEWS-DEMOCRAT 
Says— 


“The fine appearance of our 
paper tells better than we can, 
the service we are getting on 


our DUPLEX TUBULAR 
press.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


SCHUYLER 


ask if they had the reporter’s opportuni- 
ties. % 

Other inspection tours are designed to 
give the yearlings knowledge of news- 
paper manufacturing operations. They 
are shown the sextuple presses in opera- 
tion; watch the make-up men at work; 
observe the processes of stereotyping, and 
are put to work on occasion at proof- 
reading. Once a year the entire school 
travels to New Orleans to visit the plants 
of the dailies of that city. 

“But I am fast being converted to the 
idea that the technical side of the news- 
paper business is not the side to be 
stressed by journalism schools,’ Mr. Os- 
born declared. “Students must be given 
cultural background. Of most importance 
to future news writers, I believe, is a 
thorough knowledge of what have come 
to be called the background subjects, 
such as economics, philosophy, literature, 
and the arts. 

“T also believe in devoting considerable 
olass-room time to discussion of current 
events. It is compulsory for students to 
keep up with the changing news. They 
must read such dailies as the New York 
Times, New York World, New York 
Herald Tribune, New Vork Evening 
Post, Boston Transcript, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Portland Oregonian, and 
the Kansas City Star.” 

The Louisiana journalism department 
has been in operation since 1912. Growth 
was slow at first. In 1921 there were 
not more than 45 students enrolled. Since 
that time the number has more than 
tripled. 

“With 148 in our classes now, we can- 
not meet the demand of Louisiana papers 
for newspaper men and women,” Mr. Os- 
born said. “After graduation, the ma- 
jority of our students go into the Louis- 
iana field, where, from a start of $25 a 
week, they can work to a top of $70.” 

From managing editor down, the Baton 
Rouge State Times is exclusively in 
charge of former University students. In 
addition to Miss Ogden, other school 
graduates now working for the Baton 
Rouge daily include Jack Adams, manag- 
ing editor; Robert B. Todd, sports editor ; 
Herbert Benjamin, advertising manager ; 
Edward O. Goldsby, assistant advertising 
manager; and Mrs. Frank Womack, 
society editor. 

Mr. Osborn himself was for five years 
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associated with the State Times as tele- 
graph editor and editorial writer. He 
has been director of the journalism de- 
partment since January, 1921. He has 
had graduate work in journalism at Ohio 
State University. 

Mr. Osborn is the present president 
ot the American Association of Teachers 
ot Journalism. 


S. N. P. A. COMMITTEE NAMED 


Fourteen Editors to Serve on Editorial 


Affairs Group 


President Walter C. Johnson, of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation, has appointed members of the Edi- 
torial Affairs Committee on the recom- 


mendation of the chairman, Robert 
Lathan, Charleston (S. C.) News & 
Courier. They are: 

Alabama—C. M. Stanley, Birmingham 


Age-Herald. 
Arkansas—J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock 
Gazette. 


Florida—C. M. Johnson, Sarasota 
(Fla.) Herald. 
Georgia—Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta 


Constitution. 
Louisiana—James M. 
Orleans Item-Tribune. 
Kentucky—Judge Robert W. Bingham, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Mississippi—James H. Skewes, Meri- 
dian Star. 


Thomson, New 


North Carolina— Josephus Daniels, 
Raleigh News & Observer. 
Oklahoma — Ashley Lovelace, Okla- 


lahoma City Oklahoman. 
South Carolina—Col. J. Rion McKis- 
sick, Greenville Piedmont. 


Tennessee—George Marvis, Memphis 
News-S cinutar. 
Texas—George M. Bailey, Houston 


Post-Dispatch. 

Virginia—Dr. Douglas Freeman, Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 

West Virginia—W. E. Chilton, Charles- 
ton Gazette. 


Aged Portland Newsie Dead 


Perhaps the most unusual news vendor 
in the United States, Francis Gurks, 94, 
died a few days ago in Portland, Ore. 
Gurks was usually referred to as St. 
Francis, or St. Francis of the Gunny 
Sacks, because his feet were always clad 
in burlap. Although apparently a 
pauper, Gurks left an estate “not in ex- 
cess of $50,000,” according to the filing 
made with the will. Ten thousand dollars 
of it has been found in gilt edge securities 
and it is believed that the amount will be 
largely increased. All of it is left to the 
“United States Board of Education,” by 
which, it is supposed the bureau of edu- 
cation was intended. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin’s 
Birthday. 


Jan. 18—Daniel Webster’s Birth- 
day. 
Jan. 18-19 — Pennsylvania News- 


paper Publishers’ Assn., meeting, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 19—New England Daily News- 
paper Assn., mid-winter meeting, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Jan. 20—Six Point League, lunch- 
eon, Advertising Club of New 
York. 

Jan. 22-23—Kansas Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Salina, Kan. 
Jan. 24—Samuel F. B. Morse First 
Demonstrated Telegraphy, New 

York, 1838. 

Jan. 26-27 — National Advertising 

Commission, annual convention, 


Hotel Secor, Toledo. 


Jan. 27-28—Fifth District, A. A. 
Cc. W., annual convention, 
Toledo. 

Jan. 28-29 — Indiana Republican 


Editorial Assn., mid-winter meet- 
ing, Indianapolis. 

Jan. 29—Northeast Missouri Press 
Assn., meeting, Macon, Mo. 


Jan. 29—“Carnation Day” in honor 
of William McKinley, born 1843. 


Jan. 31 — 13th Amendment 
(Abolishing Slavery) adopted. 
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CERTIFIED 
DRY MATS 
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The Central Press 


What’s so Perishable as News ? 


(The time spent drying wet mats under the 


steam table is so much time wasted. 


These 4 


to 7 minutes may be utilized in many profitable 
ways to the advantage of every branch of your 


newspaper. 


qd The CERTIFIED COLD process of stereotyp- 
ing eliminates the steam table and yet gives 
“wet mat” printing results. Let us tell you how 
—there’s no obligation on your part. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 


MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


Ld 
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Columbus-A Bisected Market 


One half of all the evening newspapers sold each day in Columbus, 
Ohio, are Columbus Citizens. 


Here are the most recent available figures for circulation in 
Columbus: 


Columbus Citizen .... 54,456 A.B.C. 
Otherrevenine papctaemw. «set, OD lag) mene D.C, 


The situation is unique. In such an absolutely bisected market the 
expressions “first choice” and “second choice” lose all significance. 


Between two good evening newspapers—each with 54,000 city 
circulation—the safe choice is to use BOTH. 


Advertisers cannot cover Columbus without The Citizen. The 
Citizen is the only Columbus newspaper which belongs to the 


pele 


The Columbus Citizen 


New York 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A.B.C, 
Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles 


Seattle 
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SHRYOCK NAMED B. M. 
OF CHICAGO NEWS 


Publishers Former Assistant Takes Ex- 
ecutive Post—Leslie Barton Ap- 
pointed Advertising 
Manager 


James N. Shryock assistant business 
manager of the Chicago Daily News has 
been appointed business manager to suc- 
ceed Walter A. 
Strong, now pub- 
lisher and prin- 
cipal owner of 
that paper. 

Coincident 
with the promo- 
tion of Mr. Shry- 
ock, the appoint- 
ment of Leslie M. 
Barton, advertis- 
ing man of wide 
experience as new 
advertising mana- 
ger of the Daily 


News was. an- 
Jamzs N. SHRYOCK  ounced by Mr. 
Strong. 
Mr. Shryock joined the News nine 


years ago as a classified advertising soli- 
citor at $10 a week. He progressed 
steadily, succes- 
sively holding the 
positions of cir- 
culation promo- 
tion manager, as- 
sistant advertis- 
ing manager, and 
assistant business 
manager. 

Mr. Barton suc- 
ceeds J. B. Wood- 
ward, who is to 
be foreign repre- 
sentative of the 
News with offices 
in New York and 
(Chicago. Mr. 
Barton is 36 years f fe 
of age. He started on his advertising ca- 
reer at 16 as an office boy with the Wil- 
liam S. Power Company of Pittsburgh. 
Two years later he became an advertising 
solicitor for the  Pittsburgh-Gazette 
Times. He held various positions else- 
where in the next two decades and until 
coming to Chicago a month ago, had 
been vice president of McKinny, Marsh 
& Cushing, of Detroit, the concern which 
handles the Ford Motor company ac- 
counts. : 

For some time he has been associated 
with his employer, Walter A. Strong, in 
the “100,000 Group of American Cities,” 
of which Mr. Strong is president and 
Mr. Barton secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Barton has made a special study 
of merchandising with reference to news- 
paper advertising. He compiled the vol- 
ume, “A Study of 81 Principal American 
Markets,” for the 100,000 Group. With- 
in the last twelve month, $125,000 was 
spent in distributing this book. 

The Chicago and Detroit offices of 
Woodward & Kelly will continue to 
handle the Daily News advertising ac- 
counts as before, and on the Pacific coast 
C. George Krogness will have charge of 
the News’ interests. 


L. M. Barton 


} 
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HUNTING IN CAROLINAS 


First Incident in W. H. Dodge’s Retire- 
ment Is Pleasure Trip 


William H. Dodge, retiring president 
of Allied Newspapers, Inc., plans to 
leave New York about Feb. 1 for an ex- 
tended hunting trip in the Carolinas. 

(Mr. Dodge started his business career, 
at 14 years, with a capital of $1.75, as 
stock boy in a clothing establishment, 
working Sundays as a bottle-washer. 

Making the acquaintance of F. W. 
Kellogg, then advertising manager of 
Cleveland Press, he entered the employ 
of that newspaper at $3.00 a week. Ina 
short time he became classified advertising 
manager, ascending rapidly to the posi- 
tion of advertising manager, business 
manager of Cincinnati Post, assistant to 
the president of the Scripps-McRae 
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group, president of eight Scripps-McRae 
newspaper companies. 

He was one of the chief associates of 
Mr. Scripps in organizing and building 
up these journalistic enterprises. When 
they became Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
Mr. Dodge was elected president of the 
Central Group of newspapers. 

At that time the national representation 
of the Scripps-Howard list was handled 
by a national advertising department. 
Mr. Dodge held the idea of a new 
Scripps-Howard company, with a chain 
of important offices over the country, with 
powerful selling staffs, devoted to vigor- 
ous representation of the 24 newspapers. 
In 1922 he organized Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., and formed a staff of able adver- 
tising men. 

At intervals during the past five years 
he has found time to organize and direct 
the business end of Washington Daily 
News, Baltimore Post and a number of 
other new Scripps-Howard enterprises in 
which he became director and stockholder. 
He retains his extensive stock interests. 

“The greatest satisfaction I have found 
in the newspaper business”, said Mr. 
Dodge, “is the men whom I have helped 
to find themselves. There has been in- 
finite pleasure in watching a score or 
more young men climb their way to posts 
of importance, responsibility and partner- 
ships. These sentimental and human re- 
wards count most.” 


PAPER GROUP TO MEET 


Canadian Association to Discuss Pulp- 
wood Resources, Jan. 27-29 


The extent of Canada’s pulpwood re- 
sources will be discussed by Federal offi- 
cials and chief foresters of three prov- 
inces at the annual convention of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
which will be held in Montreal, Jan. 27, 
28 and 29. The question of export tax 
on pulpwood is not on the agenda, but 
may again come up for lively discussion. 
F. W. Clarke, president of the Associa- 
tion, will preside, and a large represen- 
tation of men interested in the industry 
is looked for. 

Among the special speakers will be Col. 
R. R. McCormick, president of the On- 
tario Paper Company and co-publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, and Professor Her- 
bert Hibbart, well-known authority on 
cellulose chemistry, who was recently ap- 
pointed to the chair of Industrial and 
Cellulose Chemistry at McGill University. 
There will be papers on technical prob- 
lems connected with all phases of the in- 
dustry given by experts from various 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

A resolution passed at last year’s meet- 
ing of the Association precipitated a 
nation-wide discussion of the embargo 
question. 


Changes in Williamson 


Charles L. Long, telegraph editor of 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
has become editor of the Williamson 
(W. Va.) Daily News, succeeding 
Robert Cochran, now business manager 
of the News. 


241,536 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and evening 
issues) for the month of 


December, 1925 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of 
December, 1925, was 187,069. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Evening 


Morning 


FT. LAUDERDALE NEWS 
SOLD BY GALVINS 


Thomas and Horace C. Stilwell 
New Owners of Florida Daily 
—Plan Morning 
Paper 


Sale of the Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) Eve- 
ning and Sunday News by L. S. and W. 
J. Galvin, publishers, to Thomas and 
Horace C. Stilwell took place Jan. 9. 
The price was not disclosed. 

The Stilwells plan to issue a morning 
paper named the Sun for which Associ- 
ated Press service has been obtained. 
The News has A. P. service. The two 
papers will be issued from the same 
plant. Executives for the new paper 
have not yet been named. 

The new owners came to Florida from 
Indiana where they were in business. 

The News represents a consolidation of 
the old Ft. Lauderdale Sentinel and 
Weekly Herald which were were pur- 
chased by the Galvins in February 1925, 
from Col. George G. Mathews. The 
Galvin brothers came to Florida from 
Ohio where they publish the Lima Daily 
and Sunday News and the Wilmington 
Daily News-Journal. 

Upon purchasing the Ft. Lauderdale 
papers they built a two-story plant and 
installed a new press and other equip- 
ment. 

The sellers and purchasers were 
brought together by Olin W. Kennedy, 
managing editor of the Miami Herald. 

The Galvins stated they were not 
ready to announce their plans for the 
future in Florida. 


COUSINS LOSE APPEAL 


Technicality Thwarts Further Attempt 
to Break Eastman Will 


Seven cousins of the late John C. East- 
man, former publisher of the Chicago 
Daily Journal, have been denied an appeal 
from a prohate court ruling which up- 
held the will of the publisher as drawn. 
They had attempted to break the instru- 
ment which bequeathed the Journal to 
three employees of Mr. Eastman, W. 
Frank Dunn, O. L. Hall, and H. G. 
Deuter. 

Judge Kickham Scanlan of the Cook 
County Circuit Court upheld the technical 
contentions of the newspaper attorneys, 
that the contestants failed to pay the 


necessary fee to the clerk of the probate 
court in the statutory time required to 
carry the probate court decision to the 
circuit court. They missed it by two 
days, according to the evidence. 

“T have wrestled with this motion,” said 
the judge, “With a disposition to beat the 
motion; but I don’t make the law. I am 
so satisfied that if I overrule this motion 
I would be reversed in the upper court, 
that I am compelled to follow the law. I 
am unable to find any way to get around 
it, and the motion to overrule will have 
to be granted.” 

The contestants gave notice of inten- 
tion to appeal to the state supreme court. 


Pulp Group Plans Laboratory 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation has on foot a project to erect 
on the campus of McGill University, 
Montreal, a building which will provide 
suitable accommodation and equipment 
for research laboratories of the associa- 
tion and of the Department of Industrial 
Chemistry at /McGill. Towards the 
maintenance of this latter department the 
association has subscribed $7,500 a year. 


It’s pretty hard to read those silk 
hosiery ads in a subway train, these days, 
when the flappers seated across the aisles 
are showing the real goods.—New York 
American. 


Certaimly 


You Should Make 1926 
Your Greatest Year 


in Circulation 


and Advertising 


Revenue 


HGLLISTERS| 
Circulation ization | 


*Phone, Wire, or Write, eare of Cloveland Plain 
Dealer. 


“What is the Ludlow?” 


Here 


is the answer 


HE Ludlow is a system of producing, in sluglines, 
type of any point-size from 6 to 60 point, includ- 
ing bold and extended. The matrices are set from 
a case by hand, into a special stick and then the line is 


cast on the Ludlow. 


Every slug is delivered trimmed to exact typeheight 
ready to print. The casting is entirely automatic. 


The Ludlow is simple, fool-proof, reliable. There 
are no intricate adjustments—any compositor can Op- 
erate it after an hour’s instruction. 


The quality of Ludlow faces—the amazing speed 
at which the copy is set—the economy and efficiency 
of this machine all recommend it to newspapers satis- 
fied with nothing but the best. 


~~ 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


PONY 
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elites CO MINIEZ aN 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
November 19, 1925 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
901 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I feel we would be unappreciative if we did not take this occa- 
sion to let you know how gratified we are with the increased speed 
and efficiency which we have had in our stereo room since the recent 
installation of your Pony Autoplate. 


Both our mechanical superintendent, Mr. H. M. Butler, and the 
stereo foreman, Mr. Hulme, are unanimous as to its efficiency and 
of course the latter is particularly pleased with the fact that the Pony 
Autoplate is a labor saver, in that it has done away with the lifting 
of plate out of the box, and to our mind this is where considerable of 
the increased speed is accounted for. Our mechanical superintend- 
ent also informs us that in the rush hours we never think of even 
giving the plate an extra hand trimming but plate it on the press 
just as it comes from the Pony Autoplate. 


We are glad to advise you that at no time have we regretted 
our decision in ordering your machine and we want you to know 
how pleased we are not only with the Autoplate itself, but with the 
many courtesies you have extended us since its installation. 


Yours very truly, 


THE CITIZEN PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
J. P. Kenny 


Production Manager 


PONY AUTOPLATE SERVICE 


AUTOPLATE PLUS 


23 
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In the BEE-LINE PRESS 
everything is thorough- 
ly first-class; nothing is 
slighted. In putting it out 
we merely have done the 
following up-to-date 
things: 


(1) By the use of several new 
inventions we have cleared away 
a mass of unnecessary complica- 
tion which has always persisted 
in printing press construction. 


(2) We have introduced the 
latest and most accurate methods 
of quantity production known 
to machine tool, motor car, 
and electrical machinery manu- 
facture. 


(3) We have cut away every 
discoverable vestige of economic 
waste in our manufacturing and 
marketing operations. 


NET PRICES WOOD BEE-LINE PRESSES 


No. 1-16, Single Unit 4-6-8-12-16 pages ; : $ ‘ ; . $15,130 
No 1-20, Single Unit, 4-6-8-10-12-16-20 pages , ; ; : : 16 590 
No. 1-32, Double Unit 4-6-8-10-12-14-16-20-24-28-32 pages : : 25,240 
Prices quoted above are for presses fully motorized, without stereotying equipment 
Additional 16 paged units ready for attachment. ; : : @ 9.830 
Additional 20 paged units ready for attachment. : ; ‘ @ 11,280 


e Bee-Line Press Car 
Out of the Dirt a 


= r 


Note the simplicity of the 
plate cylinders, fountains, and p 
Note the fact that the pressft 
every operation of printing, foldi 
ness and operating visibility are 
All prices f. 0. Bi! 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MA€ 


501 FIFTH AVENUE)! 
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es Its Motor On Its Back 


Out of the Way 


(4) We have procured, for 
those who want it, long time 
financial accommodation, such 
as is enjoyed by the purchasers 
of motor cars but at lower rates. 

his accommodation we pass 
On to Our customers at actual 
cost. 


(S) We have brought within 
reach of the smaller newspaper 
as good and as swift a printing 
press as that employed by the 
wealthier metropolitan news- 
paper, and we have enabled the 
former to employ every favoring 
practice enjoyed by the latter. 


(6) We have adopted the 
practice of sending out with the 
Bee-Line Press a complete motor 
equipment of the latest pattern 
which, because it is set upon the 
machine itself, requires neither 
floor space nor foundation. 


(7) We have brought to the 
smaller city publisher more value ) 
for his dollar than he ever has 


“3a Ate wera 


had. 
Bes: STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
: and the accessibility of Pony Auto-Plate Machine, motorized Dry Mat Roller, motorized 
% es 3-Ton Metal Furnace 16 Chases 
ews froma single location Metal Pump | 16 Form Tables 
i delivering. Such handi- Price $9,420 
y unique. Extra Chases @ $50.00 Extra Form Tables @ $54.00 
eld, N. J. 


INERY CORPORATION 


’ YORK 
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TAS 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


HE Senate committee, under the chairmanship 

of Senator Couzens, has reported a condition 

in the Treasury Department that must have 
been dumbfounding to the average citizen who has 
paid his income tax honestly and as a sincere public 
duty. Improper amortizations cost the government 
$210,000,000, while tax refunds in some four years 
totaled nearly $460,000,000, according to the report. 

It is officially charged that, behind the curtains 
of our government, there has been “bargaining” and 
“favoritism” and there is a damning indictment against 
the personnel of Uncle Sam’s treasure house. 

All very unpleasant reading for the American 
public, but not surprising to any thinking newspaper 
man. The Committee itself tells in clear language 
how the alleged skulduggery has been possible. Here 
you are, in the words of the report: 

“The unsatisfactory conditions developed by this 
investigation are the inevitable result of the delega- 
tion of almost unlimited discretion to be secretly 
exercised. It is believed that but few of the unsound 
settlements to which attention has been called would 
have been made if it were not for the belief that 
they would never become public.” 

Public business done in secret, with money or any 
other valuable perquisite at stake, just will not work. 
Men are selfish, men are greedy, men are able to 
twist conscience into convenient sophistry, to gain 
privilege over their fellows. It is a story as old 
as the hills that a type of man considers it no crime 
to cheat the government that protects him and fosters 
his welfare, if and when he believes that he will not 
be found out. Publicity is the great guard that stands 
at the gates of our republic. As newspaper men we 
have seen the fact demonstrated over and over thous- 
ands of times. The framers of the Constitution re- 
cognized the danger and licensed the press to stand 
at the gates to guard. 

The Couzens report is made public at a time when, 
seemingly by unanimous consent of a large section 
of the press and of the representatives of the people 
at Washington, the publicity feature of the income 
tax law, as it affects individual returns, is about to 
be killed. Indeed, Eprtor & Pustisuer finds itself 
crying like a voice in the wilderness for publicity 
of tax returns. Most of the newspaper men we hear 
from actually believe that the great duty of standing 
guard over the collection of public funds should be 
abandoned, on the ground that it is an “invasion of 
private rights.” Of all the things in the world that 
journalists might be sensitive about in their work 
of publishing personal news, the amount of money 
that a man has paid as income tax seems to have 
been selected as the great taboo. 

We think it may be fairly said that the Couzens 
report of conditions which have sprung from secrecy 
in one department of the tax collection bureau in- 
dicates what may be expected if secrecy is made the 
standard for the whole system. 


Sow free publicity and reap the contempt of 
all advertisers. 


FORD PUBLICITY AGAIN 


J. CALLAN, of the advertising department of 
J Ford Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis., on 
° January 4 sent to editors a letter, with a 
“story” enclosed. The story was a detailed advertise- 
ment concerning special equipment that had been added 
to the Ford car. In his letter Mr. Callan advised 
editors that a “story” he had previously sent out on 
the same subject had “not been printed exactly as 
originally edited” and asked publication of the sub- 
stitute story. He asked for free copies of the paper 
containing the revision. It is not clear whether Mr. 
Callan’s department was thus putting over a correc- 
tion, or whether the big idea was to get the free pub- 
licity printed exactly as “originally edited.” At any 
rate, the “story” was calculated to sell Ford cars to 
the readers of newspapers, with only the small ex- 
pense of a press agent and postage. Mr. Ford did 
not build his giant structure by free distribution of 
his assets, and it is a mistake for newspaper publish- 
ers to freely distribute their only marketable com- 
modities. 


He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for 
God is love.—1. John, III; 8. 


COAL STRIKE NEWS 


T is saying something that everyone knows—that 
the hot-spot of controversy in American life more 
feared by publicists than any other question, is 


the ceaseless battle between organized labor and 


organized capital. For ten years newspapers, by and 
large, have increasingly neglected both news presenta- 
tion and editorial leadership in labor affairs, first on 
the pretext of maintaining strict neutrality, latterly 
on the pretext that neither capital nor labor can be 
trusted to tell the truth, with the added commonly ac- 
cepted notion that the general public is not interested. 

A few years ago we noted the neglect by the press 
of the gigantic strike of iron workers, centering at 
Pittsburgh. Some damning charges have since been 
made against newspapers and newspaper men on 
account of the handling of that conflict, the chief 
allegation being that, in effect, a section of the press 
entered into a conspiracy with capital to suppress the 
vital news of the fight. None of our readers familiar 
with the facts will dispute the statement that the story 
was handled with gloves and, by the rank and file 
of editors, was regarded as “loaded.” 

On Sept. 1, 1925, the anthracite coal miners opened 
the biggest strike campaign in the history of this 
country, in point of number of men involved, and 
the battle has run into one of the most stupendous 
losses in labor history. In the coal region it has 
been a quiet struggle, as there has been no organized 
effort to break it by force. The strike has disturbed 
social and economic conditions, however, as gravely 
as any labor conflict during this generation. 

From September to date the newspapers have 
handled the subject listlessly, casually, only the excep- 
tional newspaper showing any spirited disposition 
seriously and candidly to penetrate the issues. Days 
and weeks have passed with little or only routine 
mention of the strife. Indeed, it is our opinion, that 
this great strike has been the most underplayed big 
story of modern times. This opinion is largely based 
upon a contrast between the handling of this story 
and that of the strike of these same men, practically 
for the same causes, a quarter of a century ago, 
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The issues between the miners John Mitchell led 
in 1901-2 and the operators of those days were im-. 
pressed upon the minds of every intelligent citizen 
through featured newspaper publicity. So great did 
the public clamor become for an honest settlement 
of the conflict that President Theodore Roosevelt, 
with no more law than now obtains, forced an arbi- 
tration agreement as one of the first important acts 
of his administration. 

In candor we now ask: How many newspaper 
readers today know that the demands of the strikers 
led by Lewis were for $1 a day increase for all day 
workers, an increase of 10 per cent for contract 
miners, the check-off of union dues and assessments, 
and added minor conditions? Ask a reporter on your 
staff what the check-off issue really means. Will he 
know? Would he be able to tell you what the atti- 
tude of the operators and Lewis has been toward 
arbitration? 

The point is, are people, through newspaper infor- 
mation, intelligently discussing these matters or are 
they saying the coal operators are a lot of highway- 
men; the miners get $90 a week and live like princes ; 
soft coal in a grate constructed for anthracite burns 
as well; it is all a conspiracy and the labor leaders 
are as bad a bunch of grafters as the mine owners, 
and other such assertions having no base of actual 
knowledge? It is our experience that such is the 
common talk. The average reader knows more defi- 
nitely the cut of Irving Berlin’s collar, or the color 
of Mrs, Rhinelander’s eyes, or the 1924 batting 
average of any popular ball player, than the main 
essentials of a labor dispute which has brought misery 
to thousands of people of the coal regions, huge losses 
to capital, suffering, inconvenience and waste to 
millions of coal consumers and has put clouds of 
soot into the air of many heretofore clean cities. 

Cynical newspaper men are heard insisting that the 
public is not interested and will not read a serious 
strike story. We think that is the veriest nonsense, 
and we judge so because every man and woman we 
meet in New York wants to talk about the coal strike 
and seems utterly lost in trying to explain it. Of 
course, the public will not breathlessly follow a dry 
account of any event or hand-outs and unsupported 
assertions put up as “news.” 

The vast majority of newspapers are free of indus- 
trial or banker control. We know of no coal adver- 
tising influence. Yet the general press has dodged 
the coal strike, publishing as little as possible of the 
inescapable spot news developments, avoiding four- 
square editorial page discussion, and almost completely 
neglecting feature display of the human factors 
involved. 

A great story has, for a third of a year, been 
handled as a routine matter. 


Because it does business in the open, the 
Press is a shining. mark for critics. 


ADD “PEARLS” 


} 
STIRRING appeal to the youth of journalism | 
schools to don the mantle of mediocrity and | 
play bird dog for materialism was made last | 
week by Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of the F 
Capper Farm Press. Mr. Morrow spoke to the boys — 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College, setting up © 
the doctrine that the newspaper is a commercial enter- 
prise, serving commercially minded people in a com- 7 
mercial age. He urged that uplift be avoided and his © 
deepest fear seemed to be that someone would commit ~ 
hypocrisy. j 
Mr. Morrow, if correctly quoted, made the follow- - 
ing astonishing assertion: “The men who really help 
mankind move forward are the men who keep step 
with their fellows, elbow to elbow, and gently, almost 
imperceptibly, give the former Inge a 
On the contrary, journalism, both professional and — 
commercial, is calling for leadership today, as never 
before. No leader walks elbow to elbow and gently 
urges—he steps out and courageously finds the path 
for the sightless, aimless, stumbling herd. Mr. Mor- 
row’s philosophy is shallow and futile and, by follow- 
ing it, no boy can catch inspiration which will raise 
him six inches above the dust. It is difficult to 
believe that an apostle of Capper of Kansas would 
seriously plead the cause of a low ideal, and we 
wonder if Marco Morrow is not spoofing. 


> 


PERSONAL 


ICTOR MURDOCK, editor-in-chief 
of the Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle, 
now traveling in Europe, recently sent to 
his newspaper a series of colorful stories 
of conditions as he found them in Turkey. 


Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
Daily News, is ill in a local hospital. 
Walter Chase, managing editor, officiates 
in his place. 

H. Z. Mitchell, publisher of the 
Bemidji ( Minn.) Daily Pioneer and presi- 
| dent of the state editorial association, has 
|been appointed by the governor as mem- 
ber of a commission to study the crime 
situation and suggest changes in the penal 
code. 


Miss Constance Piper, daughter of 
Edgar B. Piper, editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, is returning to this country 
after a concert tour of Australia and New 
Zealand in company with Miss Edna 
Thomas. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
Miss LOUISE ALLEN, of the ad- 
vertising staff, New York American, 
has been visiting in Portland, Ore., the 
|guest of her brother, Franklin Allen ad- 
lvertising manager of the Portland Tele- 
gram. 
Walter J. Merrill, formerly with 
Liberty, assumed his new duties this week 
as advertising manager of the New York 
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editor of the Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser, 
and a retired member of the United States 
diplomatic Service, was the recent guest 
of friends in Elmira where he celebrated 
his 75th birthday. 


Henry Souvaine, concert Pianist and 
composer, has been appointed theatre and 
music editor of Culbertson Publications. 


MARRIED 


JOHN E. DREWRY, adjunct profes- 
~ sor of Journalism in the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University 
of ‘Georgia, to Miss Kathleen Jean Merry 
of Athens, Ga., Dec. 24. 

Guy C. Stearns, Danville (Va.), news- 
paper man, to Miss Nellie L. Wilkins, of 
that city, in Omaha, Neb, They will 
make their future home in Danville. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
OWLAND AND HO WLAND, 


newspaper representatives, New York, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Re publican. 

Kenneth S. Gordon, for more than 
three years with Erwin Wasey & Co. and 
more recently with Chas. Daniel Frey, 
has joined the soliciting staff of Alcorn 
& Seymour Company, Inc., Chicago 
office. 

Miss Henriette Weber, of the John B. 
Woodward staff, won honorable mention 
in the recent Newspaper Advertising 
Typography Contest instituted by the 
New York Times. 


of the annual meetings and luncheons of 
the A. P. and in recent months as execu- 


many members detailing the progressive 
policies of the service. 


sociated Press began a few months ago— 


1926 
ee eee 
FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


A RTHUR S. THOMPSON, who re- 

cently left the Associated Press after 
long service to assume the management 
of the news ink 
department of the 
H. D. Roosen 
Company, New 
York, brings to 
his new field a 
wide acquaintance 
with newspaper 
publishers and a 
varied range of 
activities bearing 
on the newspaper 
field, 

He became sec- 
retary to the 
general manager 
of the Associated 
4 Press, then Mel- 
ville E. Stone, in 1913, and continued in 
that capacity when Frederick Roy Martin 
succeeded Mr. Stone in 1920. Mr, 
r'hompson handled arrangements for all 


A. S. THompson 


tive assistant under General Manager 
Kent Cooper, he visited the offices of 


The advertising campaign that the As- 


FICTION, 
ON ITS 
MERITS 


The twin, weekly, 
illustrated, short fiction 
services, Pinnacle and 
Zenith, are used in most 
of the major cities of the 


a distinct innovation for the A. P. and 


HOLDING NEW POSTS striking some seldom-heard notes in ad- 
vertising—was designed and carried out 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS LAYTON YOUNG from Chicago by Mr. Thompson. It has been cordially 
PPRED M. McLENNAN city editor of Tribune to Chicago Daily Journal received by the members. eis 
the Buffalo Express, has been pro- Copy desk. Other new additions to the = Mr. Thompson, prior to joining the 
noted to managing editor. He formerly Journal’s staff include Michael Fielding, A. P. service, had spent eight years in 
MPR Accociated Press representative at from London, Eng., and Dan Hennessey, the Philippine Islands, during most of 
Buffalo from the publishing house of Haldeman. which he was associated with the War 
1d E, Whiting, Boston Herald, Julius. repartment’s efforts to establish a ship- 
| Edwar se EIS, hag Charles E. Fisher, from Kennett (Mo.) Ping industry in the islands. He returned 
las discontinued the column he Shey) Elect Diemorrat 4 torial staff, to the United States in 1912 as secretary 
tonducted for the past four ae and in Memphis go See a 5 PR ae John Skelton Williams, then Assistant 
s is writing twice a week, a new SS. re 
Bic column, “Wittine’s Diver cf Becks Ed Roney, from commercial editor, “°retaty of the Treasury. 
fou Should Read.” Minneapolis Tribune, to staff, St, Paul 
State Senator Joe M. Moore has re- Daily News. : president of the Wilmington 
igned as city editor of the Greenville A. Glenn Burch, from staff, Cedar 


United States and Cana- 
da, and in many smaller 
cities. 


World. 


—F2 Ata worse 


From long practice and 
from constantly keeping 
in touch with subscribers 
it looks as if we supply 
just those stories that 
pull best in newspapers. 


(Del.) 


Typothete. 
Tex.) Morning Herald to become asso- 

iated with the Great Southern Life In- 
urance Company in Greenville, 


Ben Kartman, of the Chicago Daily 
journal copy desk, was re-elected editor 
£ the Phi Epsilon Pi quarterly at the 
‘nual meeting of the fraternity at At- 
inta, during Christmas week, and also 
amed Second Grand Vice-Superior of 
le national chapter, 


Rapids (la.) Gazette, to publicity depart- 
ment, Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 

Lewis Berman, from Chicago Daily 
Journal, to state editor, Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle. 

Francis Murphy, from the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Times, to copy desk, Baltimore 
Nes. 


WINSLOW (ARIZ.) MAIL has been 


lishers of the Tombstone (Ariz.) Epitaph. 
C. L. Giragi will act as editor of the Mail. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


sold to C. L. and C. P. Giragi, pub- 


Harry J. Childs has sold the Akron 


Authors include the 
best known and most 
popular of the time, the 
very biggest names. 


(N. Y.) News, weekly, to Richmond FE. 


“Ideal for newspaper 


a a 33 
Aue Schultz, former loy f tt ica- “use. 

Russell Weller of Pottstown, has joined ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE ead employe ot the publica 
| i ff of the Meriden . 3 i Re A ‘ ‘ie. 
CA Senet aie BERT WOODWARD, foreman of the G N, Noble has disposed of his in- 
eS - he heals Garden City (Kan.) Telegram com- terest in the Kerens (Tex.) Tribune, to 
John Paul Jones has joined the ie posing room has resigned to join the remove to the Rio Grande Valley. His 
ie "added ade o cate = Flagstaff (Ariz.) Sun. father, A. Noble, resumed business man- 
irmerly was wi e Galveston News, we 
id later went abroad. (Continued on page 28) 
‘Miss M. Louise Evans has joined the 
‘Edward P. Lyons, sporting editor of 
le Denver Times, has been elected presi- 
int of the Denver Civitan Club. QO QO 
‘Thomas W. Carens, political writer on 
@ Boston Herald, spoke before the 
incy (Mass.) Rotary club last week SUPERIORITY of the newsphotos and sports in The Central 
Joseph Gunn, formerly sporting editor 
ithe Newark Evening News, has joined 
» sales department of a Newark auto- 
bile concern. 
Saul M. Wildrick, correspondent for 
1ToR & PUBLISHER, and a resident of L ‘ : 

a nation-wide audience. There always is a women’s serial of compelling interest, by a 
ispital, Sayre, Pa children’s stories: Mary Vek Beak selene) Mrs. Elizabeth ea EeCE, neat and 
Ry i i is h advice, and Lilian Campbe , a review of women’s activities, for entra ress, 
0G a rade as There Pave seven other entertaining or informative features in the daily Central 

2 oe ? Press _ service. 
returned to the St. Paul Daily News : 

general assignment man. 
\lice Johnson, of Brooklyn, has joined 
». James Naples of the Buffalo Courier 
3 appointed to a secretaryship in the 
artment of public works and Howard 
Stesel, formerly of the Buffalo Express 
} named secretary and treasurer of the 
licipal parks department recently. 


Imuquier (Va.) Democrat staft. 
| “Covering-the State House.” 
dison, N. Y,, is confined to the Packer notes 1uthor, being released to Central Press clients. Florence Smith Vincent writes 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Times staff. 
‘dward S, Adams, former managing 


“Cream of the short 
fiction of the day.” 


William E. Taylor has been elected 


These are actually 
typical of the comments 
of users. 


1 t Press Association’s 
complete and exclusive daily illustrated news and feature service is established. 
More than 400 editors rate them 100 per cent, 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


The features in the Central Press service also are 100 per cent, as 


, sage ri a constantly 
increasing number of editors are willing to testify. 


Cargill’s editorial cartoons are reproduced with exceptional frequency by The 
Literary Digest and other important reviews. Clark Kinnaird’s daily editorials (which 
can be used nnsigned, if the editor prefers) are a distinguished feature of more than 
100 editorial pages. Mme. Lisbeth’s fashion articles, illustrated by actual photos, have 


Let us send you the service for three days, without charge. 


Che Central Press Association 


V. V. McNirtr Central Press Bldg. H,. A. McNitr , 
President Cleveland Editor and Manager 


P. S. We Produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 
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agement of the paper with Percy Noble 
editor. 

Vern Pratt has sold his Elkton (S. D.) 
Record to H. C. King, late of Corvallis, 
Ore. 

James E. Laney has leased the Coolidge 
(Tex.) Herald from A. B. Prince. 

J. H. Waggoner has sold an interest 
in the Whitewright (Tex.) Sun to T. 
G. Doss, who is in charge of the Sun 
mechanical department. 

W. F. Lake ‘has sold his What Cheer 
(Ia.) Patriot to George A. ilopkins of 
Hartington, Neb. George Wasson be- 
comes managing editor. Mr. Hopkins 
recently was foreman of the mechanical 
department of the Sigourney (la.) Keo- 
kuk County News. 

Sherman Yates, for 29 years editor of 
the Tipton (la.) Advertiser, has retired 
leaving publication of the paper to his 
associates, J. E. and Everett Chamber- 
lain, who have taken over his interests in 
the plant 

Farl E. Houdek has purchased the 
Delta (Ia.) Press from Mahan Brothers 
and assumed possession Jan. 14. For the 
last year Mr. Houdek has been associated 
with the Keokuk County News of Sigour- 
ney, lowa. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


A ALAMANCA “CNeev.)) REPUBLI- 

CAN PRESS, is having plans drawn 
for a new home to be built adjoining the 
present three story plant. New equip- 
ment will be purchased. 

Ottawa (Kan.) Herald has purchased 
a new Duplex tubular press to be in- 
stalled before March 1. R. A. Harris 
is publisher. 

Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News, 
which is now pushing to completion an 
annex which will provide an increase of 
50 per cent in the plant’s floor space, 
has purchased ground to the rear of its 
present building in anticipation of fur- 
ther development. The new site is 
44 by 147 feet, giving a 12-foot driveway 
through a private alley, but excavation 
underneath this alleyway will give the 
Commercial-News an unbroken basement 
space of 180 feet and the second floor 
may be bridged across. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail has 
awarded the contract for the erection of 
a large addition to its newspaper build- 
ing on South Jonathan street. The addi- 
tion will house a new press. 

Recent Intertype installations have 
been made on the following newspapers: 
Indianapolis Star; Brookville — (Ind.) 
Democrat; Edgar (Neb.) Sun; Rochelle 
(Ill.) Register; Amboy (Ill.) News; 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star; St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (8). 

New press equipment has been shipped 
to the Tokio Nichi Nichi by R. Hoe & 
Co. It will increase the press facilities 
of that newspaper to three octuples. 

Duplex tubular presses have been in- 
stalled by the Shamokin (Pa.) News and 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star. NEA, 
Cleveland and the Martins Ferry (O.) 
Times recently purchased Duplex heavy 
duty mat rollers. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT, 


32-page Annual Review of Business 

Conditions in Connecticut, Jan. 3. 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 72- 
page Annual Industrial and Financial 
Number, Jan. 1. 

Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Southeast Mis- 
sre 38-page New Year edition, Dec. 
ite 

Halifax Herald and Evening 
New Year edition, Jan. 1. 

Montreal Gazette, 64-page commercial 
and financial review for 1925, Jan. 9. 

Minneapolis Journal, 24-page Annual 
3usiness Review section, Jan. 3. 

Boston (Mass.) Transcript, a_special 
travel and winter sports section, Dec. 30. 

Oceanside (Cal.) Blade, annual Pro- 
gress number, Dec. 10. 

Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call, 12-page 
Music section, Jan. 3. 


Mail, 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


ID-WINTER meeting of the 

Oklahoma Press Association will 
be held at Oklahoma City, Jan. 22-23 
instead of Jan. 15 and 16. 


Denver’s municipal auditorium was 
transformed into a Spanish courtyard 
recently and the regal pomp and 
splendor of King Philip the Fourth’s 
time was revived when the Denver 
Woman’s Press Club staged its third 
annual ball, 

Regular 
New York League 
Women takes place Jan. 19 at the 
Advertising Club. Speakers will be 
B. A. Mackinnon, director of circula- 
tion, Pictorial Review and Paul 
Meyer, publisher, Theatre Magazine. 
The guest of honor will be John Clyde 
Oswald. 

New York Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion, recently 
elected Walter T. Leon commander to 


monthly meeting of the 
of Advertising 


succeed William P. Hamann. Other 
officers elected were: First  vice- 
commander, W. G. Ryan; second vice- 
commander, Gerrit V. I. Weston; 
third vice-commander, James A. 
Brewer; finance officer, Albert E. 


Hearn; adjutant, George Bohlen; his- 
torian, Bernard A. Grimes and_ ser- 
geant-at-arms, James A. Burrell. 

Legislative Press Gallery of Quebec 
elected the following officers at the 
opening of the Legislature on Jan. 7: 
President, Edmond Chase, Quebec 
L’Evenement; first vice-president, O. 
W. Farrell, Quebec Chronicle-Tele- 
graph; second vice-president, J. G. 
Harvey, Quebec Le Soleil; secretary- 
treasurer, Damase Potvin, Montreal 
La Presse and librarian, Emile Ben- 
oist, Montreal Le Devoir. 

Portland (Ore.) Press Club, which 
has been comparatively inactive for 
more than a year, is being revived. 
The new board is composed of John 
H. Stevenson, C. M. Hyskell, R. W. 
Hagood, C. C. Chapman and A. E. 
Foss. 

Baltimore Press Club will hold one 
of its “Night Extras,” to be known as 
the “Benjamin Franklin Night,’ Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 20. The speakers will be 
U. S. Senators Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, C. C. Dill of Washington, and 
W. Cabell Bruce of Maryland. Judge 
T. J. C. Williams, president of the 
Club, will preside. 


SCHOOLS 


EAN Walter Williams of the Uni- 

versity of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism has left for Mexico City where he will 
lecture in the capacity of an exchange 
professor at the National University of 
Mexico. Dr. Williams’ class in History 
and Principles of Journalism at the Mis- 
souri school is being conducted by his as- 
sistant. 


BUSINESS BUREAU PRAISED 


Merchants and Newspaper Men Praise 
Constructive Quality of Work 


New York merchants and newspaper 
men, meeting at a Union League Club 
luncheon Jan. 12, commended the Better 
Business Bureau for “the constructive 
quality of its service.” 

Those attending were Bayard Domi- 
nick, president of the bureau; Frederick 
Gimbel, Gimbel Brothers; J. F. Bresna- 
han, business manager, the World; Jesse 
Isidor Straus, R. H. Macy & Co.; Ed- 
win S. Friendly, the Sun; James C. Day- 
ton, New York Evening Journal; Frank- 
lin Simon and Herbert Bennington, 
Franklin Simon & Co.; Hugh O’Donnell, 
New York Times; Howard Davis, New 
York Herald Tribune; Celsus P. Perrie, 
James McCreery & Co.; A. L. Clifford, 
the Worumbo Company; George Hodges, 
Remick, Hodges & Co.; Donald Cowl, 
James A. Hearn & Son, Inc.; W. M. 
Rothschild, Abraham & Straus; John S. 
Burke, B. Altman & Co.; James Mc- 
Enery, McEnery’s; H. J. Kenner, How- 
ard R. Heydon, Samuel Auchincloss and 
William H. Mulligan, all members of 
the bureau’s staff. 


DAILY’S PRESIDENT, 72, SETS TYPE BY HAND 
DURING PUEBLO STRIKE 


WHEN printers on Pueblo, Col., news- 
papers struck, Wednesday evening 
of last week, G. G. Withers, 72-year old 
president of the Pueblo Cleftain, morn- 
ing newspaper, went back to the type 
case with a printer’s stick in his hand to 
assist in getting out the paper. 

As reported last week in Epiror & 
PUBLISHER, the strike lasted but a day, 
ending in an immediate increase of $1.50 
to the printers and a second $1.50 in- 
crease July 1, next. 

With the back room dark and both ad- 
vertising and news advertising copy pil- 
ing up, Mr. Withers organized a force 
of circulation and advertising men to 
man the composing room. He was de- 
termined that the Chieftain’s record of 
58 years’ publication without missing an 
issue should not be broken. 

Manager George H. Sweeney investi- 
gated the intricacies of the linotypes. 
Under inexpert guidance the machines 
soon stuck, only half a column of type 
being set. Outside of this quota, all the 
new composition in the paper was hand 
set. But the paper went down on time 
for both editions. 

Members of Pueblo Typographical 
Union No. 175 asked for a $4 a week 
increase in the Pueblo wage scale on Jan. 
1, 1925. The matter had been pending 
since that time. A hearing on the mat- 
ter was held before the Colorado Indus- 
trial Commission in October, 1925, and 
the commission’s award was for a $3 per 


PROVE THE 
POWER OF 


YOUR MEDIUM 


week raise in the Pueblo wage scale. 
The scale had previously stood at $44 a 
week. 

This award was accepted by the print- 
ers but was not satisfactory to the pub- 
lishers of the Chieftain and the Star- 
Journal. Managers of the two papers 
wrote the union a joint letter, notifying 
the men that the award of the commis~ 
sion was rejected by the publishers. 

There was talk of a strike for Jan. 1, 
but it did not develop for that date. Just 
four minutes before time for the night 
shift to go to work on the evening of 
Jan. 6, the Chieftain manager, Mr. 
Sweeney, who has recently taken over 
the management of the paper, was noti- 
fied by his shop foreman that a strike 
had been called and that none of the 
printers would report for the night shift. 


Former N. Y. Men Meet in Florida 


W. Bob Holland, now an_ editorial 
writer on the Miami (Fla.) Herald, re- 
cently made an automobile tour of Flori- 
da during his vacation with Mrs. Hol- 
land. While at Lakeland Mr. Holland 
spent several hours with Morton Wat- 
kins, for many years the New York 
correspondent of the St. Lowis Post-Dis- 
patch, who went to Florida six years 
ago and bought a citrus grove. Mr. 
Watkins, for a time totally blind from 
an eye disease, has partially recovered 
his sight. 


is to show them! 


Let Church Advertising Do It 


Churches, as a general rule, have been 
slow to realize the pulling power of advertis- 
ing. The only way to make them realize it 


tisements. 


Let us help you start a church advertising 
campaign in your paper. 
your Saturday space for the insertion of our 
new Come-to-Church advertisements. 
it for a few weeks and make it the basis of 
your selling talk to pastors and laymen in 
the solicitation of individual church adver- 


Give a part of 


Try 


plication to the 


Further information will be given on ap- 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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AY 


Single Distribution 


MODEL 8 


One, two or three Standard 
| Main Magazines 


: MODEL 14 
One, two or three Standard x © e : 
Main Magazines g 
: One Standard Auxiliary 2 ~ 
Magazine | A Ue ly ( | | Bh qe 


Multiple Distribution 
) MODEL 25—Tno S tandard Main Magazines 


MODEL 26—Two Standard Main Magazines 
Two Standard Auxiliary Magazines 


FACES FROM ALL MAGAZINES 
MIXED IN THE SAME LINE 


Bs 8 


~—~¥ 323 “S35 A TaWwest 


CAN BE SUPPLIED TO CAST EITHER 30 OR 42 PICA MAXIMUM MEASURE 


te et rt | 


The printer who has his typographic resources 


stored in Standard Interchangeable Linotype 


Magazines is prepared to produce composition 


of any character in unlimited quantity, in the 


quickest and most economical way. 


Any combination of type faces may be quickly grouped on one 
machine to meet the requirements of a particular job 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Hicen 


cies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Comfosed entirely on the LINOTYPE in 


the Cloister Bold Series 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Milton Towne Elected Joseph Richards Company President—Jenkins 
Leaves MacManus, Inc., to Join George Harrison Phelps, 


—Clark Vice-President of World Wide 


NYILTON TOWNE has been elected 
president of Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, Inc., 247 Park avenue, New York, 
succeeding Joseph A. Richards who has 
been made chairman of the board. Mr. 
Towne joined the Richards Company in 
1909 and has been vice president and 
treasurer for a number of years. 


Warner H. Jenkins, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of MacManus, Inc., has_ re- 
signed that position to become an officer 
and general executive of George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., advertising agency 110 
Rowena street, Detroit. For the past 
20 years Mr. Jenkins has been associated 
with the advertising business having been 
originally with the Howard E. Ireland 
advertising agency at Philadelphia. Af- 
ter leaving the Ireland Company he was 
with Power, Alexander & Jenkins, De- 
troit for eight years. The Phelps Com- 
pany, with which Jenkins is now con- 
nected, is engaged in newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising, billboards, and the 
newer form of radio advertising. 


William H. Clark has become associ- 
ated with the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation as a vice-president. Among 
other accounts, Mr. Clark will continue to 
direct and write the advertising of 
Raquel, Inc. 


Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, announce the removal 
of their offices from 1819 Broadway to 
the new Murray Hill Building, 285 Mad- 
ison Avenue at 40th street. 


AnIncrease of Six Million Lines 
Over 1924 In the Past Year 


The interest of Harry Green in the 
Green & Van Sant Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency, has been purchased 
jointly by Wilbur Van Sant, H. K. Dug- 
dale, W. S. Stith, Jr., and H. E. Corner. 
Mr. Green has resigned as an officer and 
account executive. 


David C. Thomas, in advertising work 
in Chicago for 15 years, has joined with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. For 
nearly ten years he was a partner in the 
firm of Husband & Thomas, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, which later became the 
David C. Thomas Company. Previous to 
joining Frank Seaman, Inc., he was vice- 
president of the Hoops Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


C. M. Mutch, advertising manager of 
the Canadian Grocer for the past five 
years, has resigned to become associated 
with A. McKim Limited, advertising 
agents, as account executive. 


C. L. Barlow has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of Cole-MacDonald- 
Wood, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 
He was formerly mail promotion man- 
ager of the Canadian Consolidated Press. 


Thomas Collard, recently a member of 
the art department of the Portland, Ore., 
office of the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany, Inc., has joined the art department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


Lester B. Hawes has been elected vice- 
president of the Gotlston Company, Inc. 
advertising agency of Boston. 


Our Record 


14,652,904 lines of advertising with an average 
of more than a million and a half lines each 
month for the last three months is the record 
of 1925 as set by The TIMES. This is an in- 
crease of 6,426,896 lines over the record of the 


previous year. 


These figures prove that adver- 


tisers recognize the resultfulness of telling their 
messages to the large and concentrated circula- 
tion of the great daily. 


E. J. Hughes is now an account ex- 
ecutive with the E, P. Remington Adver- 
tising Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
formerly a representative of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Floyd Y. Keeler, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, 
was admitted to general partnership with 
Orvis Brothers & Co., New York broker- 
age house, Jan. 1. 


The S. Deane Wasson Company of 
Houston has been incorporated for general 
advertising purposes by Mr. Wasson, Mrs. 
Ruth Talbot Wasson and J. R. Riley. 
Capital stock is $4,000. 


R. M. McMullen Company; Inc., ad- 
vertising agents, New York, have opened 
a branch at 244 Adelaide street West, 
Toronto, to handle Dr. Chase Medicine 
Company and other accountants. 


A. McKim, Limited, general advertising 
agents, with head office in Montreal and 
branches in Toronto, Hamilton and Win- 
nipeg and London, England, have opened 
a branch in Vancouver, B. C., with Dar- 
rell E. Longmore in charge. 


Charles E. Townsend, formerly of the 
Research Department of the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., has joined the 
Advertisers’ Weekly, in the capacity of 
associate editor. 


William R. Robinson & Company, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
advertising of Sal-Mintalk Laboratories, 
Inc. Newspapers in various cities will 
be used. 


Smith Made Ad Manager 


R. Robert Smith, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Freed-Eise- 
mann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been promoted to advertising 
manager of that company. Mr. Smith 
succeeds Philip V. D. Stern, who has 
resigned because of ill health. 


Our Territory 


FLASHES 


Prosperous times are those in which — 
nobody cares much how the other fellow — 
gets his—Baltimore Sun. 


Professional football is all right, but 
we draw the line at professional cheer- 
leaders—Binghamton Press. 


The ultimate in irony would be a 
Senate filibuster to kill the Dawes plan 
to kill filibusters——Detroit News. ; 


California man who stole a picnic bas- | 
ket in 1885, now wants to pay for it. 
Probably he has just got over the effects 
of the hard-boiled eggs and doughnuts.— 
New York American. ( 


These times afford specialists for al-_ 
most everything except knee chap.—New 
York Telegram. ‘ 


Henry Ford is collecting old fiddlers. 
Probably wants an absolute monopoly on 
all the squeaks produced in the United 
States—WNashville Banner. 


France might reach deeper in her pock- 
ets is she didn’t have a sword in her hand, | 
—West Palm Beach Post. 


One of the grandest of reducing exer- 
cises is to fill a shovel with wet snow and 
throw it over the shoulder 691 times in 
rapid succession—Detroit News. 


About the only kind of money that — 
doesn’t have wings is the money we spend © 


for aviation—New York American. g 
q 


The deaf, dumb and blind should fare 
well in Italy. They come close to the 


dictator’s ideal of citizenship—W aterbury - 
American, 4 


aki? ar sagen 


The TIMES thoroughly covers the city of 
Tampa—the largest in Florida, besides ade- 
quately serving the highly prosperous and pro- 
gressive Tampa Territory, which is dotted with 
splendid and florishing little cities and towns. 
The supper hour in thousands of homes in this 
prosperous region finds this metropolitan news- 
paper on hand with your message. 


Reach the Largest Audience in the Largest 
City of Florida through the medium of 


THE TAMPA DAILY TIMES 


“Florida’s Great Home Daily’’ 
National Representatives: THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 


New York, N. Y. 


heap 
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LAST CALL 


Still Time to Place an Advertisement 
in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


on, 

January 30th is the date of issue of the 

annualINTERNATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK NUMBER. There is still time 
for you to prepare copy. Last forms close 
: | January 20th. 
This valuable reference book contains 
answers to 50,000 questions concerning 
advertising rates, circulations, personnel of 
newspapers, international publishing and 
advertising data and hundreds of other 
vital features directly associated with suc- 
cessful promotion, advertising, marketing 
and publishing 

Over a period of six years this book 
has become established as part of the 
equipment of every national advertiser 
and advertising agency. It is a reference 
book that works every day for twelve full 
months in the space buyer’s office. 


REMEMBER THE DATE—JANUARY 30 


Last Forms Close January 20th. Wire Your Reservation 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Building — 42d St. and Broadway, New York City 
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ST. LOUIS PRINTERS GET 
WAGE INCREASE 


Arbitrator Grants $2 Advance 

Time Work, 4% on Piece Work 
Retro- 
to June 1, 1925 


on 


and to Apprentices 


active 


Printers employed on St. Louis news- 
papers have received an increase of $2 a 
week on all time work, 4 per cent. in- 
crease on all piece work, and 4 per cent. 
increase to apprentices, retroactive to 
June 1, last. -About $25,000 was paid 


out under the retroactive clause of the 
agreement, which was reached through 
arbitration. 


Under the terms of the award of the 
arbitrator, former Mayor Henry W. Kiel, 
it was provided that ‘in the event that 
this scale shall remain in effect until 
June 1, 1927, it shall be made retroactive 
to June 1, 1925. If, however, the wage 
question is to be taken up as of June 1, 
1926, it shall be effective as of December 
VO 5? 

30th the publishers and the union ac- 
cepted the first provision of the award, 
and thus the scale adopted remains in 
effect until June 1, 1927, and the printers 
received the back pay, which averaged 
about $50 to each worker. The publish- 
ers were the first to move the acceptance 
‘of this agreement. 

The reopening of the agreement start- 
ed in April last year, with Homer Bass- 
ford of the Times and A. G. Lincoln of 
the Post-Dispatch representing the St. 
Louis Publishers’ Association and W. J. 
Gibbons and M. Campbell, the standing 
Newspaper Scale Committee of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 8, the printers. The 
publishers asked for a 10 per cent, re- 
duction in the scale; the union asked for 
a 22 per cent. increase. 

In the negotiations, the publishers were 
assisted by J. B. Pinkham, secretary of 
the New York State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, while the printers called in Raymond 
Moore of the Arbitration Bureau of the 
International Typographical Union. Mr. 
Bassford acted for the publishers and 
Mr. Gibbons for the union, in the arbi- 
tration proceedings. Former Mayor 
Kiel, the outsider, is a general contractor. 

Mr. Kiel declined to accept anything 
for his services, taking the money that 
such a gift would have cost and buying a 
radio set for the women patients of Koch 
Tubercular Hospital. 

Under the new agreement, the scale is 
$51 for 46-hour week for day work and 
$56 for 45-hour week, night work. 

The members of the St. Louis Pub- 
lishers Association are the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis Star and St. Lows Times. The 
award also was accepted by the West- 
liche Post, St. Louis Daily Record, a 
court paper, and the World Color Print- 
ing Company. 


MAKING INK WORK 


Chicago Group Co-operating in Broad- 
casting City’s Slogan 


A plan to “get all the ink working for 
Chicago” is being evolved by Chicago 
advertising experts, under the inspiration 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

“Chicago, the Great Central Market,” 
is the idea local advertisers are seeking to 
develop throughout the nation. To do 
this a committee headed by W. Frank 
McClure, vice-president of Albert Frank 
& Co., is seeking new opportunities to 
get the slogan, “Chicago the Great Cen- 
tral Market” wherever it can be placed. 

Marshall Field & Co. have placed the 
line on the gummed paper tape used to 
seal all packages sent from the store. 
Billboard concerns are to be importuned 
to find a corner on every billboard for the 
slogan. A series of newspaper advertise- 
ments is planned to blazon the advan- 
tages of Chicago. Mercantile and finan- 
cial houses will be asked to co-operate. 

Mr. McClure’s assistants include G. R. 
Schaffer, advertising manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Co.; J. R. Ozanne, adver- 
tising manager wholesale house of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co.; H. E, Erickson, Gen- 
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ORIENTAL PALACE HOUSES LOS ANGELES HERALD : 


This brilliant structure, richly ornamented in Oriental design, is the new home of William Randolph Hearst’s Los Angeles | 
(Cal.) Evening Herald. The building was recently completed and is considered one of the handsomest buildings in 


the Southern California city. 


— 


eral Outdoor Advertising Company; Ern- 
est I, Mitchell, president, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company. 


Journalism Head Resigns 


M. Lyle Spencer, dean of the school 
of journalism, University of Washington 
is resigning to give more time to text- 
book writing. Dean Spencer will con- 
tinue as head of the department of 
journalism, until the end of the present 
academic year. His position is not ex- 
pected to be filled, since the legislature 
has failed to provide sufficiently for the 
full requirements of the university. 


Newspaper Denied Notary Powers 


A newspaper is not qualified for ap- 
pointment as notary public, according to 
a ruling by Judge D. A. Gregg, chief clerk 
of the Texas secretary of state. Likewise, 
he said corporations and partnerships may 
not be Texas notaries, denying commis- 
sions to any except “real live persons.” 
The Naples (Tex.) Monitor, a news- 
paper, had been appointed notary public. 


Two 200-Ton Mills Planned 


With the reorganization of the Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Mills and the Beaver Cove 
Lumber & Pulp Company in British Co- 
lumbia, both of which intend to enter the 
newsprint manufacturing field with 200- 
ton mills, newsprint capacity in that 
province will be doubled. At present 
there are only two producers, the Powell 
River Pulp & Paper Company and the 


Pacific Mills at Ocean Falls, each turn- 
ing out more than 200 tons a day. The 
Whalen Company is being reorganized 
as the British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, while the International Har- 
vester Company is behind the project. 


Telephone company wants a 35 per cent 
increase in its rates. Probably due to the 
high cost of getting those wrong num- 
bers. -New York American. 


Newsboys Win Scholarships q 


Four newsboys of Portland, Ore., haye 
just been awarded college scholarships 
from a fund raised through sale of fhe 
Hustler, newsboys’ publication and 
through an annual boxing smoker, stag 
for the boys by the municipal box 
commission. Those receiving the schol 
ships were: Harry Schneiderman, Ed 
litzpatrick, Ed Bader and Max Naimark 
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SOUNTRY PUBLISHERS 
REPLY TO NEW 


[gislative Committee of N. E. A. Pre- 
sent Arguments Against U. S. 


Envelope Printing in Letter 

to Griest 
| 
Che Legislative Committee of the Na- 
mal Editorial Association on Jan. 7, 
lied to Postmaster General New’s 
icisms of country publishers contained 

letter to Hon. W. W. Griest, chair- 
n of the House committee on Post 
ces and Post Roads. 
excerpts from the reply, which was in 
| form of a letter to Mr. Griest and 
cussed the subjects of Government en- 
ppe printing and the free-in-country 
wilege, follow: 
Inasmuch as the Postmaster General 
his letter addressed to you on Dec. 9, 
5, directs his criticism against the 
ntry publishers, we feel it is right and 
iper that the Congress should know the 
ition of newspaper publishers on the 
nped envelope question. 
The letter points out that individuals 
organizations in rural districts bene- 
onsiderably by the low purchase price 
stamped envelopes. It links with this 
ement mention of the free-in-county 
‘ilege accorded the country publisher, 
ndicate that he is also receiving a con- 
ion. The inference is that both the 
lope user and publisher are favored 
the publisher should be contented 
truth of the matter that when 
gress extended the free-in-county 
ilege in 1851, they had the interest 
he community in mind and not pri- 
ily the individual publisher. 
sinuations have come from the office 
he Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
from time to time that if the pub- 
rs continue their fight to restrict 
ped envelopes, the free-in-county 
ilege would be withdrawn. Yet Mr. 
ph Stewart, executive assistant to 
Postmaster General officially recom- 
ed its continuance in his testimony 
ur committee last spring, and he has 


o) 
istently made this recommendation 
a period of years. 


We do not un- 
and why a subject so irrelevant 
Id be drawn into the envelope con- 
prsy. The subject under considera- 
here is the Post Office Department’s 
detition with publishers and printers. 
nould be decided on its own merits, 
out the introduction of extraneous 
ment, 

‘he Postmaster General passes lightly 
the sales methods of departmental 
ts. He is strangely silent on the 
plaints made by publishers at vari- 
times on the activities of high pres- 
| salesmen, backed by Government 
city and placed on the Government 
oll. Your attention is respectfully 
1 to the testimony of New England 
ishers at the Boston hearings in Au- 
| 1925. At that time, it was shown 
postal employes, under orders of 
asters, solicited large orders of en- 
es, stressing the financial advantage 
jovernment goods. We are firmly 
need this is stretching the public 
enience theory too far. 

he Postmaster General’s statement 
“printing by the Government costs 
ents against $1.00 or more which 
verage country printer would charge” 
iy indicates what the Government 
lo when it competes with industry 
gigantic scale. It accentuates the 
Is we have repeatedly made that no 
hercial printer can compete with the 
imment ‘under existing conditions. 
ver could any other business man 
ete if the Government should extend 


’ 


is 


verations into other branches of pri- 
enterprise, 
1e law prevents the Government 


making any profit on this business. 
Government’s duty to its citizens 
seem to impel it to engage in no 
£ business which would destroy pri- 
jusiness through its competition. It 
lystery why the Post Office Depart- 
should become so much exercised 
4 Proposition like the Kendall Bill 
, if adopted, would very much sim- 
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plify its operations and to a large extent 
dispense with one of its activities which 
cannot produce net postal revenues but 
does call for what appears to be a large 
number of unnecessary employes, who 
are straining every effort to increase the 
profits of the Government stamped envel- 
ope contractor. 

“It is our intention to reply further to 
the statements of the Postmaster General 
when your committee affords us the op- 
portunity of presenting additional testi- 
mony at hearings on the Kendall Bill 
FR 4478: 

“The correspondence addressed to mem- 
bers of Congress and the resolutions 
passed by the owners and editors of news- 
Papers in each of the 48 states gives 
overwhelming evidence of the sentiment 
on this subject. The publishers are unani- 
mous in their demand for legislative re- 
lief, and hope you will realize the justice 
of their cause. 

NatIonaL Eprrortab ASSOCIATION, 
WALLACE ODELL, C, hairman, 
N, E. A. Legislative Committec. 


PAPER FOR NEWSDEALERS 


Bernarr MacFadden Launches 4-Page 
Tabloid for Distribution 


Bernarr Macfadden this week started 
publication of New York Newsdealers’ 
Weekly, a four-page tabloid, which plays 
up the news concerning the men, women 
and boys of the great metropolis through 
whoes hands millions of daily newspa- 
pers are passed on to the reading public. 

Naturally, the paper is a New York 
Graphic promotion, but it is a sprightly 
paper for its clientele. Governor “AI” 
Smith gives the first issue a congratula- 
tory message, in which he says: “Having 
had something to do with news-dealers in 
my boyhood days, I can testify from 
actual experience to the service they per- 
form in distributing the great dailies and 
other publications so essential to the read- 
ing public. News distributors make 
newsgathering marketable. Without them 
the development of the modern newspaper 
would be checked and thwarted.” 

The new paper illustrated with 
half-tones of persons interesting to news 
dealers. Mike Cronin, selling papers at 
the age of 91, dean of newspaper sellers, 
has front page position and tells a story 
of how he sold papers in the sixties and 
once shook hands with Lincoln. 

Another feature tells of Alex Solomon, 
crippled news-dealer of lower Manhattan, 
who has educated his daughter Rose in 
music and has proudly seen her give two 
recitals at Aeolian Hall. She is a grad- 
uate of Hunter High school. 

The little paper is filled with news of 
sound interest to those who live by selling 
papers, such as a list of stands given out 
in 1925 by the License Department, the 
facts concerning the hold-over commis- 
sioner of licenses, and stories of news 
dealers who have made a success of life. 


FF. SEWERS 
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Miss Beatrice Burton, author of “The Flapper Wife” —“Love Bound,” 
whose new serial to be released shortly will soon be announced. 


About Editors’ Feature Service 


We can “toot” a very nifty horn about Editors’ Feature Service, 
but we much prefer to have others, expert in their line as news 
and feature editors, express their opinion of it. 


is 


In our morning’s mail came the following from an interested 
observer—not yet a client. His letter was addressed to another 
interested editor. We thank both publicly for providing us with 
excellent as well as truthful advertising copy. The editor says: 
“We have been watching it (The Editors’ Feature Service) very 
closely, and from indications it will develop into a great service. 
The cuts give indication of being about the best in the country 
in mat service. 
“The editorial page features and the news pictures now appear to 
surpass the same in other services of its kind. The woman’s page 
features also are very good. I believe that there is a demand for 
it and a need for it.” 

James W. Irwin, Managing Editor of the Madison, Wisconsin 
State Journal, a client, says: 


Staff Honors Publisher 


_Employes of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News entertained at a banquet in the 
ballroom of the Tutwiler Hotel, Dec. 


“Congratulations upon the first releases of your splendid 
service. Your features are all winners and insure a 
newspaper of increased prestige in its territory.” 


29, honoring Victor Hanson publisher It is a matter of professional pride with us to make of Editors’ 
and Mrs. Hanson. H. WwW iDyeshehaes Feature Service the very best of its kind—fine in quality, of com- 
cashier, was toastmaster. A eatahy Wie pelling interest, and excellently arranged to meet the daily needs 
presented to E. R. Calhoun, proofreader, of our clients. 


in recognition of his 24 years’ service 
with the paper. 


BRAINS, EXPERIENCE, MONEY WILL DO IT. 


We have employed the first and with it have secured 
hearted and interested cooperation which makes them 
more satisfactorily and profitably. 


Experience we have acquired with the brains. 
Financially we are sound. 


whole- 
function 


a 


Aiding Reforestation Work 


Charles M. Barnes, editor of the 
Wellsville (N. Y.) Reporter has joined 
with several other editors of New York 
State in the taking of an active interest 


We believe that a superior service, well rendered, will bring to our 


in the reforestation movement MMe clients a satisfactory connection and to us a profitable alliance. 
_ eStia yement. Mr. 

Barnes, who has long encouraged the Wire or rite AMA territory 

tree-planting idea, has ordered 10,000 


trees to begin reforesting an area of 100 
acres. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Ine. 
ALLIED WITH JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


New York Office Cleveland Plant 
1819 Broadway E. 22nd St., and Payne Ave. 


Plans New Connecticut Weekly 


C. C. Bennett, publisher of the Mystic 
(Conn.) Light, on Jan. 28, will launch 
the Groton (Conn.) Beacon, devoted to 
the interests of Groton, Ledyard, Poqu- 
onnoc, and Noank, 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


MUNSEY CHOSE WISELY 


“6 [¢ is to be hoped that Frank A. Munsey’s friends are right in saying that 

he intended to revise his will and to provide that the men who had worked 
so long for the upbuilding of his publications should have opportunity of pur- 
chasing them favorably at his death. That would have been as little as could 
have been done by a man who had no direct heirs to carry on his enterprises. 
Mr. Munsey had been well served by those who worked for him, though he was 
not liked by most other newspaper men. ‘They always remembered that when he 
purchased a paper for consolidation with those he already owned, he dismissed 
nearly all the staff without notice and with only two weeks’ pay. 

“All this apart, Mr. Munsey was very wise in his choice of a residuary 
legatee. The Metropolitan Museum is no longer New York's, but America’s, 
and it is rapidly becoming the world’s.” —Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 


% % % 


STORE UP USEFUL FACTS! 


“sNJO man will ever. succeed in the newspaper business on inspiration and 
instinct alone. He must store his mind with useful facts. There is 
nothing that does not add to one’s knowledge on a newspaper. And one cannot 
expect to succeed without hard work. There are many who have not succeeded, 
because they lacked the power of application, though otherwise gifted.’’-—Dr. 
John B. Howe, Editor, Syracuse Herald. 


% % * 


ADVERTISING AND “THE AVERAGE MAN” 


e\YE make too much reference in our advertising to the ‘average man.’ I 

have never met the average man. I believe it is safe to say there is no 
such animal. When you write an advertisement for the average man you are 
almost certain to make a mistake. The man to whom the advertising man wants 
to write is the man he wants to sell.”-—-Dr. Henry A. Burd, Professor of Ad- 
vertising, University of Washington. 


+ % % 


PRESS POWER FOR GOOD AND EVIL 


so" THE press is the greatest power for good and for evil in the world today 

according to its deliberate efforts to effect the right or accomplish the 
wrong. ‘The press in America at its best distinguishes clearly between forming 
public opinion and conforming to it. In the creation of news values it discrim- 
inates conscientiously between what the public is entitled to know and what an 
individual has a right to keep private. Aware that it constantly has to deal 
with the crusted prejudices of the compact majority and the cohesiveness of the 
herd, it undertakes to inject moral and spiritual motives into public opinion in a 
laudable effort to convert uninformed and misinformed public opinion into public 
conscience.’’—Rev. A. C. Fox, President, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

% % % 


NEWSPAPER SEEKING TRAINED MEN 


OUP HE demand by newspapers for graduates of schools of journalism has 

never been greater, in my 20 years’ experience in teaching journalism, 
than it is today. The complexity of the problems of life today demands, these 
editors are realizing, that newspapers obtain the best-trained writers and editors 
that are available. Society cannot afford to be the victim of the immature, half- 


educated newspaper reporters or correspondents.’’—Prof. William G. Bleyer, 
Director, Department of Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 
* # * 


NEWSPAPER CHARACTER 


ce OOD character is a precious thing. It js not easily acquired, nor main- 

tained without a daily struggle against temptation. No business is sub- 
jected to such a multiplicity of changing contacts with the public, such shifting 
problems, calling for immediate decisions, as newspapers. But the simple ele- 
ment of character in a newspaper remains fixed, and can be easily identified 
by the reader and advertiser. It is honesty in news and advertising. ’’—Louis 


Wiley, Business Manager, New York Times. 


SEVEN GROUP MEETINGS 


Press Associations Open Year With 
Meets in Various Sections 


Seven winter meetings of daily and 
weekly press associations are scheduled 
for this week-end and the early part of 
next week, opening a year of great activ- 
ity for the editors and publishers who 
are seeking solutions of problems con- 
fronting them. 

The North Carolina Press Association, 
J. W. Atkins, president, is holding its 
annual institute at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; the Virginia 
Press Association, W. S. Copeland, presi- 
dent, is in a two days’ session at Farm- 
ville; the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Casper S. Yost, president, 


is in session at the New Willard, Wash- 
ington; the Oklahoma Press Association, 
Clyde Muchmore, president, is concluding 
a two days’ session at Oklahoma City, 
and the Colorado Editorial Association, 
John N. Green, president, is finishing a 
two days’ session at Denver. 

Monday the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Asscciation, John L. Stewart, 
president, convenes in a two day session 
at Harrisburg, and the New England 
Press Association, James T. Murray, 
president, meets in Boston on Tuesday. 


New York ‘Specials’? Plan Lamcheen 


The ‘Six Point League, New York or- 
ganization of publishers representatives, 
will open the 1926 season with a luncheon 


at the Advertising Club of New York, 
Jan. 20. 


Helen Keller, author and lecturer of 
national fame, will write a daily article 
(six a week, approximately 500 words 


each) entitled INTO THE LIGHT. 


Although deaf and blind since baby- 
hood, Helen Keller has accomplished 
the seemingly impossible. She is one 
of the most highly educated women in 
America today—the only well educated 
deaf and blind person in the world. 


From her silent darkness she points 
out happiness and beauty, showing the 
true light that has been lost in the glitter 
of things artificial. 


Her thoughts, highly optimistic and 
intensely modern, have ripened in an un- 
disturbed world and are not influenced 
by the rush of life as seeing persons 
know it. 


Miss Keller holds fast to things funda- 
mental. Through her pen come help, 
cheer and sound philosophy touching 
problems of everyday life and current 
topics. 


This feature—absolutely unique—is 
the first Miss Keller has written for 
newspapers. 


Write or wire at once for price and sample releases 


Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. 
1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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With Increased Population 


fia SOUTH 


Offers Great Sales Possibilities 


The buying power of any locality rests upon the foundation of wealth. The wealth of The South is rapidly 
multiplying because of the steady influx of desirable folks who are following the trend of industrial 
development, agricultural advancement and other unusually prosperous conditions that have attracted them 
to this land of increasing promise with the determination to establish themselves as permanent citizens. 


The rate of increase in population among the Southern States in many cases exceeds the country’s average 
of 15% and this increase is evident in all of the states listed below. 


Although the new arrivals are settling for the most part in cities, the greater part of the Southern popula- 
tion are residents of villages and farm lands. Agriculture therefore still is an important factor in the 


maintenance of this great territory. 


The opportunities of The South, that have so substantially increased its population, are at the disposal of 
the manufacturer who desires a market of increasing demands and substantial purchasing power in which 


to distribute his product. 


To promote sales in this market Ad- 
vertise liberally in these newspapers: 


Circu- 

ALABAMA leis : u oo ieee Renee 

r reensboro Daily News 
Nicer ae eee inka hee : i +tGreensboro Daily News 
**Mobile Register .. 20,544 tfRaleigh News and Observer, 
sii Rae sa ane aees ares 
+f*Winston-Salem Journal 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel 


FLORIDA 
*Daytona Daily New ( ' 035 SOUTH CAROLINA 


8 
**Florida Times-Union (M) 42,376 * -12(8.15) **Qolumbia State 
TiLakeland Ledger ( 03 03 **Columbia State ... 
*Miami Herald . 5 **Greenville News 
**Miami Herald . ' **S8partanburg Journal 
**Orlando Reporter-Star (E) ' : **Spartanburg Herald (M) 7,252 
**Orlando Sentinel 
**Pensacola News and Journal < 4 TENNESSEE 
+St. Petersburg Independent i . ‘ **Chattanooga Times 
**Tampa Times 06 . **Chattanooga Times 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 28,249 . . . ‘ **Memphis Commercial Appeal 
**West Palm Beach Post ( .06 .06 **Memphis Commercial Appeal 
**Nashville Banner 
**Nashville Banner 
GEORGIA 


**Augusta Herald F : : VIRGINTA 
**Augusta Herald 14,420 d ‘ **Danville Register and Bee 


**Macon Telegraph 26,753 A ‘ **Danville Register (Sunday). 
**Macon Telegraph 27,165 .08 0 **Newport News Times-Herald 


(8) ‘ 
**Savannah Morning News (M), 21,015.(S8) 22,204 06(, .06(, A taped ae ae thee 
oanoke Times Wor ews... 


**Roanoke Times 
KENTUCKY **Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(£) 


**Lexington Leader ’ ' ’ a 
i A. B. G. Statement, September 30, 1925. 
ee A Wael ? , : : ++ Government Statement, September 30, 1925. 
eee : 3 ; * A, B, C, Statement, March 31, 1925. 
+ Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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Batter & Publisher 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


—— ees 


Bliven’s Columbia Speech 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: I have read 
with interest, not to say excitement, the 
editorial entitled “Three Pearls” in Ept- 
ToR & PUBLISHER for Jan. 9. Because I 
agree so wholeheartedly with most of 
what you say, I hope you will permit me 
a word of comment on your inter preta- 
tion of what I was supposed to have said 
at the banquet of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. I take it 
that your remarks are based on a one- 
paragraph newspaper summary of my re- 
marks, a summary which quite failed to 
give an adequate conception of the idea 
I was trying to get across. 

I addressed myself strictly to the ques- 
tion whether or not, for the rank and file, 
newspaper work is a profession compar- 
able to law or medicine or engineering. 
I specifically excluded from considera. 
tion newspaper executives, magazine 
writers, star reporters, columnists, and 
everyone else except the average working 
reporter and copy desk man, [ suggested 
three standard tests which ought to apply 
fo any truly professional career and 
stated that in my opinion the work of the 
ordinary reporter or copy desk man does 
not measure up to them. 

For instance, the observation for which 
you reproach me, that the newspaper 
worker “does not stand on his own legs” 
referred strictly to the fact that news- 
paper work of this grade is anonymous, 
and that such anonymity is incompatible 
with the standards of true professional 
activity. Again, it is true, as you say, 
that plenty of newspaper men possess a 
body of expert knowledge. But their 
expert knowledge is not of journalism. 
It is of municipal politics, or interna- 
tional affairs, or labor matters. It is 
certainly not a body of common knowl- 
edge which must be acquired by every 
competent practitioner, as is the case with 
the lawyer or doctor. 

Every working journalist knows that, 
for the group of men I was discussing the 
rewards, financial and spiritual, do not 
continue to increase throughout the span 
of the working life. The most casual 
inquiry will show you that for these men, 
maximum earning power usually comes 
within five or ten years after they take 
up newspaper work. As for increasing 
spiritual rewards—ask them! 

These details, however, are unimport- 
ant. My chief objection to that part of 
your editorial which referred to my 
speech is that it assumed I was being 
critical of journalism as a life work. 
This is far from the truth. J said that 
“I for one regard it as the best occupa- 
tion I know anything about.” [ said, 
“No occupation has greater possibilities 
for social service,” My remarks were 
devoted purely to the question whether 
or not journalism, fascinating as it may 
be—and is—to its practitioners, is en- 
titled to be called, for the average re- 
porter or copy reader, a profession. To 
this I said the answer is No. I am cheer- 
fully willing to be criticized in the 
columns of Epiror & PUBLISHER; but I 
should like to be criticized, not for 
views which I don’t maintain, but for 
those I do. 

Sincerely, 
Bruet Bitven. 

The comment upon Mr. Bliven’s ad- 
dress was based upon the report of the 


Les Angeles, Calif, 
Gained 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Dally. Six 
Months, Hnding Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, 


representative of Eprror & PusLisHER 
and others among Mr. Bliven’s audience, 
none of whom noted the exclusions and 
qualifications to which Mr. Bliven refers 
in his letter, His statement that he did 
make such qualifications is accepted with- 
out question. 

Mr. Bliven finds that the average 
working reporter and desk man, the rank 
and file of newspaper men, are not pro- 
fessional men as are the doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers. Their work is anony- 
mous; they possess expert knowledge, he 
admits, but that body of expert knowl- 
edge is not of journalism, but of several 
other things; and their rewards, financial 
and spiritual, do not continue to increase 
throughout the span of the working life. 

Let the charge be examined. Compare 
the rank and file of working newspaper 
men with the rank and file of doctors, 
lawyers, and engineers. The reporter 
takes his assignment, writes his story, 
reads it in the paper which carries in its 
masthead, not his name, but that of the 
publisher and the editor. The wheel- 
horse lawyer takes his assignment, digs 
out precedents and delves into the human 
and mechanical aspects of the case in 
hand, and turns over his labors to be 
argued publicly by a barrister whose spe- 
cialty is a convincing or winsome manner 
with the jury box. The engineer of the 
rank and file is directed to draw the 
plans and calculate the stresses and 
strains of a bridge-span, or the floor of 
a press-room, or even the tower of a 
skyscraper, His reward is a weekly sal- 
ary; his labors are turned to the financial 
and spiritual rewards of his chief. The 
rank and file physician wins neither fame 
nor great fortune by his battles against 
disease and injury; not infrequently he 
is the foundation for the famed skill of 
the specialist and surgeon, 

Yet the engineer and the physician and 
the lawyer mentioned all call themselves 
professional men and we find ourselves 
in agreement. Doubtless Mr. Bliven 
would also agree. Anonymity is not in- 
compatible with professional dignity. 

Analogy can also be used to answer 
the argument that the newspaper man’s 
expert knowledge is not of journalism, 
but of municipal politics, labor, or inter- 
national affairs, etc. What, in Heaven’s 
mame, is journalism, if it is not knowl- 
edge of human affairs and the ability to 
write about them understandingly 2? Would 
Mr. Bliven have the lawyers confine 
their knowledge to the minutiz of Black- 
stone and the Napoleonic Code and bar 
them from professional status because 
they knew intimately the details of the 
hewspaper business, or the steel industry? 
Is the great surgeon any less the doctor 
because his skill lies in the use of the 
knife or the X-Ray rather than the con- 
tents of materia medica? Admitted it is 
that the professional conception of jour- 
nalism is recent. Certainly it is held by 
those newspaper men whose standing 
among their fellows is comparable to that 
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of the doctors, lawyers and engineers 
who seem to have been in Mr. Bliven’s 
mind when he spoke. 

There is no great gap between the re- 
porting staff, the copy desk and the spe- 
cialist, the columnist, and the executive. 
The files of the latter three are recruited 
daily from the ranks of the first two. 
There is no great ado over the transition. 
It is one of the realities of our business 
that the rank-and-file reporter’s work is 
a young man’s job. The rewards, spiri- 
tual and financial, do not continue to in- 
crease for the men who do not continue 
to show increasing skill and a widening 
range of knowledge. The same applies 
to law, medicine, or the clergy, 


Newspaper Critics Answered 


To Eprtor & PusLisHEr:—The elder 
Pulitzer is quoted as saying he didn’t 
give a damn for an editorial writer who 
could not get angry, and somebody on the 
Epiror & PusLisHER has been getting 
angry. One can almost believe that a 
man making a speech on the newspaper 
business or writing an article on it will in 
the uear future give some thought to 
his spoken or written words. For some 


years sodden wet blankets have been 
dropped on the massed heads and 
shoulders of the reporters of the nation 
and there has not been a stir, Somehow 


the men who get the news went right 
ahead getting it and writing it. They 
became angry about many things, but 
never about the fellows who were con- 
tinually dropping the wet blankets. With 
the crash of the quick thunder and the 
brilliancy and illumination of lighting, 
somebody on the Eprror & PusrisuEr has 
been calling the critics to account, and I, 
for one, am willing to add a few plain 
truths from everyday experience to the 
nailing of the silly theories and wailings 
of the sob-brothers. 


The important reason for st riking out and 
striking out hard at this moment is that re- 
cently the blanket dr¢ ppers have been circling 


over heads and shoulders of students of jour- 
nalism, young men and women who are likely 
to spend years recovering the enthusiasm which 


a kindly nature has given to inexperienced 
youth. When these students are told to learn 
another business in crder_ to acquire inde- 


pendence in the newspaper business it is akin 
to telling a girl about to be married that she 
had better learn stenography to be independent 


of her hu-band. When they are told there 
is no satisfaction in the newspaper life they 
are told that the hope and ambition which 
carried them so far is a ready a dead hope 
and a false ambition. When they are told by 


a press agent that the standards of 
are decreasing there 
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believe it, for a press agent is speakiag anc 
the very fact that he is the orator to student:| 
of journalism is a’ slight indication of decadence, 
in the business. / 

Permit me to leave this field of argument, 
however, to the angry editorial writer on your! 
newspaper who so cleanly hits the ball. J] 
am squirming under the wet blankets for the| 
first time and I really believe I am about to) 
swing my arms and come our from under with} 
a wallop in both fists. My heart is singing 
with the glory of the newspaper business and| 
I want to come up like the Sun across China’s| 
Bay and tell the world that there is satisfaction 
in the business, that you do not need to learn 
or own another business to have independence) 
in this one, and that I do not believe the 
standards are decreasing. Before bursting into} 
song, however, it might be well to say, sotto} 
voice, that Mr. Bliven was probably feeling 
the lack of satisfaction from not being in the| 
newspaper business in its daily sense, and that | 
no one will thrill more than he will when he | 
recalls the stirring days when he stood on the | 
deck on the New York Globe and made deci- | 
sions by the minute with Jason Rogers, with 
McCann, and with a dozen other executives who 
saw the paper growing day by day. And now | 
for the glory of the job! : 

Who ever saw Frank Cobb come bounding 
into the editorial rooms of the Evening World | 
at four o’cleck in the afternoon humming and | 
happy, to suddenly encounter a tale of in>)| 
justice in a ten line telegraph or cable mes-|| 
sage? Who remembers that cigar gripped hard 
in his teeth and that face tighten up? Who | 
will ever forget his sudden shout to somebody | 
for the rest of that stcry? And who wiil 
ever forget the editorial of the next morning? 
In a day he had transformed some helpless no- 
body into an issue with a whole nation ranged 
to take sides. Frank Cobb died pcor, but if 
there was no satisfaction in Cobb’s day’s work 
then the great God of the universe can’t get 
much kick out of his. ; 

And_we need not stop at editorial writers 
or at New York for the things that make us 
feel glad to be newspaper men. A couple of 
Chicago reporters solved the most scandalous 
murder mystery of the year 1924 in Chi- 
cago, a man down in Texas exposed crooked 
road contracts involving millions and enabled 
the state to recover millions of dollars, the 
peonage system of Flcrida was exposed to the 
world in its naked bloodiness a few years ago. 
These are but a few of the highlights. Re- 
porters went to the rim of the world with 
Amundsen and would have gone beyond, but 
permission was not given them. A thousand 
cubs now are nervously wondering if they dare 
ask to get an assignment to fly over the North 
Pole the next time such a trip is attempted. 
There is not a thing any man in the world 
will do in the serious interest of science that 
a reporter will not volunteer to go along with 
him, and, thank God, there isn’t a serious 
thing attempted in the advancement of civili- 
zation that does not find a reporter on the 
job. Is there no satisfaction in this? 


And jin the humbler matters of life you will 
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find the seeds of satisfaction. Jay Racusin, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, grew a long 
beard and went down into the ghetto as a li- 


censed push-cart peddler. For days he sold 
suspenders, onions, and shoestrings and he 
learned. He found market inspectors grafting 


a quarter and fifty cents from peddlers who 
were trying to raise large families on small 
incomes, he found other grafters of the political 
type who helped themselves to the peddler’s 
goods. He wrote the story, he gave articula- 
tion to the bewilderment and the sorrow of the 
poor men who came to these shores looking for 
honor and freedom and whose ideals of Amer- 
ica and dreams of the future for their chil- 
dren were being smashed by cheap grafters. 
Racusin started out in life to be a _ banker, 
and he would have been a great banker, but ask 
him if he does not find satisfaction in the news- 
paper business. 

As to decisions in the newspaper business, 
they are the most essential factors in the day’s 
work. Every cub is called upon to decide who 
is right and who is wrong in instance after 
instance. In a controversial story two lies may 
be printed, but somehow the story seems to 
point the truth. In reporting on such a story, 
and on stories of many other characters, every 
reporter tells his city editor what he thinks 
of the principals in the case. A man who 
ventured into the office with every word from 
both sides and proceeded to cram that down 
the throat of his city editor would find a pretty 
eritical hard-boiled individual looking him over 
and wondering what kind of a damn fool he 
was anyway? 

And the necessity for decision does not stop 


there. Jt begins the moment a mental review 
of the facts is concluded. Every man in the 
business is compelled at that moment to ask 


himself whether or not he has a story. He is 
then compelled to ask whether he has it all 
and whether or not it is accurate. And if he 
fails he is compelled to decide whether or not 
he has a job. 

Decision making merely begins with the re- 
porter. The process passes on to the city editor, 
and it goes on to the managing editor, and to 
the editorial writer who considers it ethically. 
We are going to forget here such outstanding 
characters as William Allen White and we are 
going to ask the critics if they ever heard that 
Al Bergener, of Cleveland, didn’t have to make 
decisions every minute. How about Jim Crown 
down at New Orleans, Boyd Gurley out in 
South Bend, and dozens of others throughout 
the country. And as for editors above the rank 
of the city desk making decisions I can never 
forget Harvey Burrell, in Syracuse, throwing 
an old Republican newspaper to the support of 
a Democratic candidate because he thought he 
was right and risking his entire personal fortune 
in the decision. The critics can hardly be 
acquainted with Francis B. Mitchell, now 80 
years old, who never in 60 years in the news- 
paper business made a decision that was in- 
fluenced in the slightest degree by his personal 
advantage or disadvantage. 

On the Evening Mail years 
risked thousands on doing right, 
years when his fortune of many millions was 
made he conducted the Rochester Post-Express 
on the same principle. He never accepted a 
patent medicine advertisement, he rejected all 
financial advertising that came from houses he 
would personally hesitate to do business with, 
and he printed not all the news that’s fit to 
print, but all that news that was worth printing. 
He tried made-over automobile tires on his farm 
automobiles some years ago and, finding they 
did not measure up to the advertisements, he 
threw out $30,000 worth of such advertising. 
He lost money on the Post-Express, but he 
remained Francis B. Mitchell, editor, and he got 
a thrill in every working hour. 

And in a kindly closing note may I endeavor 
to explain some of the sad notes of the critics. 
I believe a man must remain on the firing line 
to get anything like satisfaction out of the 
newspaper business. He must remain with the 
vision ahead, the smoke of battle overhead, and 
the feeling ‘of supreme confidence in his high 
‘command in the rear, the departed spirits of 
America’s great newspaper men. It may be 
hard, after you have won your way to high 
executive place, to match salaries with bankers 
and lawyers and real estate men, and to play 
golf with them on an equal social and some- 
what unequal financial footing, but after all 
think of the fun you had, and the fun they 
missed. 


ago Mitchell 
and in later 


JosrerpH A. Brapy. 


Datelines in the Old Herald 


To Epitor AND PUBLISHER: 


I was much interested in the “Useless 
Datelines” letter to you from Max Hahn, 
of the Toledo Blade. If Mr. Hahn is in- 
terested only in saving space he puts up 
a good argument apparently, but the 
gains he proposes to make will be negli- 
gible, for leads and other makeup expe- 
diencies will very much reduce the gain 
effected by saving half a line here and 
there. 

Ii he could effect the saving of space in 
one or two continuous articles he might 
gain something, but only at the cost of 
bewildering the reader. Most readers 
want to know with reference to an item 
which interests them something about 
where it came from, when and possibly 
how. I know that I do and I know that 
many other persons may be of the same 
mind. Of the 153 items in the Blade as 
mentioned only one might interest any 
particular reader, but he or she would 
want to know just the information that 
Mr. Hahn would eliminate. 


Editor & Publisher 


_ James Gordon Bennett on the Herald 
for a long time dated out of town with 
full details, as below: 

ToLepo, January 9, 1926.—An import- 
ant development in the, etc. 

Later, after a shyster lawyer had used 
a clipping of an item so dated he changed 
over to the style: 

ToLevo, Tuesday.—Shyster lawyers of- 
ten are troublesome to, etc. 

But the final style was this: 


ToLEeDo, January 9.—Shyster lawyers 
often inconvenience newspapers, but they 
will do it anyway, while the matter of 
convenience of reference for ourselves 
and the information given to our readers, 
reducing the number of inquiries for ad- 
ditional facts, saving time and trouble, 
has more than offset the attempts of am- 
bulance chasers and other petty black- 
mailers to annoy us. 

Note—These Toledo dispatches are 
simply paraphrases of originals in my 
archives. But they tell the story. 

Epwarp W. Drew. 


Comments from Australia 


To Epiror & PusiisHER: The publicity con- 
cerning Editor Magee and Ex-Judge Leahy is 
astounding to Australian eyes. 

In the United States of Australia any com- 
ments or criticism such as appeared in Epitor 
& PuerntsHerR on Ang. 29, vould cause the 
editor and the writer to be committed for con- 
tempt of court. That means that the editor 
and writer would be brought before the Supreme 
Court Judge and either sent_to jail for six 
months or be fined $1,000. The idea is that 
every man is judged innocent until found guilty 
after trial by jury. 

Fer instance, as an unbiased person in the 
case of Magee and Jeahy I have a very strong 
opinion in favour of Magee. It does not matter 
how much Leahy may have been in the wrong 
there is the other side of the case which must 
be considered and it is a fundamental out here 
that ex-parte statements must always be accepted 
with caution. 

Your continued criticisms regarding the pub- 
licity agents are always interesting but from an 
Australian point of view I do not quite share 
your reasoning. For instance there are very 
few papers here which would not publish gratui- 
tously any effort to awaken the public conscience, 
and if the shoes of the Australian need polishing, 
and it can be proved to the satisfaction of the 
editors that well-shod Australians with brightly 
polished shoes were more efficient than down-at- 
heel chaps, then that campaign would go over 
even thongh it did benefit the manufacturer’s 
shoe polish. 

For instance quite recently one of our papers 
gave columns and columns in an “Eat more 
fruit’? campaign in order that the orange growers 
particulariy should be able to get their fruit scld. 
Now the orange growers here are absolutely an 
unorganized crowd and I do not thiuk that they 
spend cne single shilling in advertising. 

There is little charity or philanthropic adver- 
tising here. The papers give the news gracic y 
and ‘eladly to make known the needs of suffering 
humanity. There are no publicity agents and 
there are not any hig salaiies, Vhere is very 
little community or trade propaganda. 

At the same time prizes are given on the same 
scale as thev are in America. Without hesitation 
] would say that no pulicist here would do as 
Ivy Lee did and pay an income tax of $28,000. 
a would say there is no publicist here whe is 
earning $28,000 a year. By a publicist J do 
not mean an advertising agent or space seller 
because I know one, admittedly the most suc- 
cessful man in his field who earns up to the 
equivalent of $75,000. The average man who 
has a media and can produce results would earn 
about $10,000 per annum 

May I say how much I admire the splendid 
tone cf the Eptror & T'unrisHeEr, its ideals and 
ideas are certainly inspiring. 

GEORGE 
Sydney, 


FirzPAatricK, 
Australia, 


Dean Heads N. Y. Press Club 


Sidney W. Dean was elected president 
of the New York Press Club at the an- 
nual election held Monday, Jan. 11, at the 
club’s quarters, No. 21 Spruce street. 
The polls were open from 10 a.m. to 7 
p. m. Mr. Dean succeeds Channing A. 
Leidy. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Gavan Dhu High; 
second vice-president, Herbert W. Smart; 
third vice-president, Samuel M. White; 


treasurer, George B. Creveling; financial 
secretary, Walter E. Warner; recording 
secretary, Edward D. Doe; correspond- 


Caleb H. Redfern; librar- 


members of the 


ing secretary, 


ian, Clarence E. Swezey; 
board of trustees for three years: John 
A. Hennessy, Channing A. Leidy and 


Clement F. MacDonald. 


Kauffman Joins S. C. Theis 


Frank K. Kauffman, long associated 
with Charles M. Palmer in the news- 
paper brokerage business, is now asso- 
ciated with S. C. Theis Company, Inc., 
in charge of its Chicago office. 


for January. 16,.19.26 


The net paid circulation of the 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


on January 7, 1926, was 


50,365 


The daily net paid circulation of the Herald in 


the City of Syracuse alone was on that date 


30,005 


Since the consolidation of the Journal and Tele- 
gram in Syracuse the Herald has gained in daily 


net paid circulation over 


10,000 


The net paid circulation of the Sunday Herald 


for Sunday, January 3, 1926, was 


74,032 


a 


During the month of December the Department 


134,177 lines 


more advertising in the Herald than was published 


Stores ran 


in the Journal and 


100,888 lines 


more than was run in the Post-Standard. 


Department Store Advertising figures for the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Newspapers 
for December, 1925 
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“LETTERS TO THE EDITOR” COLUMN IS 
BRITISH PRESS-AGENT’S PLAYGROUND 


Space-Moochers Start 


Controversies 


to Exploit Clients’ 


Products—lIt’s the Same Old Game in England But 


Not Quite 


So Brassy 


By G. F. WILKINSON 


LONPON, Jan. 5.—Eprror AND Pus- 

LISHER’S weekly exposé of the ways 
of the American space-moocher make in- 
teresting reading in this country. Press 
agentry here is not organized on such 
elaborate and expensive lines in the pro- 
vision of mats and cuts, but in many ways 
the English free publicity merchants ap- 
pear to be even more wily than their 
United States brothers. There is prob- 
ably a larger proportion of English edi- 
tors who fall for advertising disguised 
as news than American. 

One of the biggest fields for the 
British space-moocher is the “Letters to 
the Editor” column in the small circula- 
tion weekly newspapers published in the 
provinces. Well-known persons on the 
stage and in society are used as pawns 
in the game by the press agent. 

The usual method is to get them to 
send letters to the press in which the ad- 
vertisement is cunningly disguised, and 
it is amazing how many s nall editors are 
attracted by the idea of having a famous 
Name in, their correspondence and thus 
join hands with the space-snatcher. 

Several big London dailies were ho- 
cussed during che recent “Eat More 
Fruit” campaign b~- the psuedo-letter 
writers. Miss Peggy O’Neil, the well- 
known musical comedy actress, began by 
asking in a letter sent broadcast to the 
press what she should give her friends 
for Christmas gifts, concluding by ex- 
pressing her own partiality for a plain 
barrel of pippins. 

A British general and a well-known 
health expert came into the scheme later 
on. Simultaneously another London 
daily was treating its readers to a dis- 
cussion on “Dogs that Eat Fruit,” 
“Fruit in the Schoolboy’s Diet,” and so 
on, and then somebody came along with 
a tale about the precise number of vita- 
mins in apples, pears and peaches. Still 
not content, the press agent sent a letter 
to the paragraphist on one of the most 
respected of London dailies asking the 
best way to make the good old Dick- 
ensian rum-punch, and after the unsus- 
pecting paragraphist had quoted it his 
post-bag was full of suggestions from 
which it seemed that the only essential 
ingredient was lemons. 

More astonishing still is the alacrity 
with which small town editors fill up 
their columns with bunk like the follow- 
ing, which is broadcast throughout the 
country by the gas associations: 


SHAKESPEARE’S KITCHEN 


GAS COOKER INSTALLED IN 
ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE 


_ Iam reminded of Shakespeare’s loath- 
ing of smoke, which was so prevalent in 
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his time (writes a correspondent) by the 
discovery I have just made that in “Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage,” at Stratford-on- 
Avon, a gas cooker has been fitted in an 
alcove off the kitchen. The poet’s anti- 
pathy to smoke is the subject of vigorous 
metaphor in “Henry IV”; 
“O, he’s as tedious 

As a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house Ags 

Shakespeare’s impatience with the 
smoky room may be understood and ex- 
cused when it is recollected that he was 
only 18 when he married Anne in 1582. 
But doubtless both he and Anne would 
have readily sacrificed the future meta- 
phor if a gas-cooker could have then 
replaced the wood fire in the ill-venti- 
lated, if picturesque, confines of the 
cottage. 

I have checked up two and three full 
columns of free advertising of this style, 
and in many cases the newspapers run- 
ning it carry no paid advertising from the 
firms who put it across them. 

Some of the press agents’ greatest 
“triumphs” are scored on the picture 
pages of the London dailies. There is a 
favorite photograph that re-appears at 
regular intervals showing the crowds of 
shoppers in the big West End shopping 
centers of Kensington High street, Ox- 
ford street or Regent street. Sometimes 
the caption-writer is hard put to it to 
find a decent title, but he usually gets 
away with: “In spite of the inclement 
conditions crowds of fair shoppers, intent 
on the alluring bargains displayed in 
the windows of the stores in Kensington 
High street, thronged the pavement,” or 
“Women shonners, attracted by the 
glorious weather and the promise of bar- 
gains, in Oxford street yesterday.” 

Anything of news value in a London 
store is invariably played to the limit on 
the illustrations page. If a customer falls 
off the roof garden the subject must be 
treated with two large cuts and an inset. 
When a new wing is opened the news- 
paper reader is shown a view from the 
front, close-ups of the ornamental ma- 
sonry, and heads of the proprietor, the 
architect, and the department manager. 
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A. S. Whitten 


Miss Jessie Horsfall 
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“THAT IS REAL SERVICE” 


“We have your letter of the 6th 
acknowledging receipt of our tele- 
gram of the 5th and stating that 
you entered our order and for- 
warded parts to us by special hand- 
ling parcel post. These parts were 
received the morning of the 6th. 

We note that our telegram 
reached you at 4:18 and the parts 
called for were delivered to the post 
office at 5:00. That is a real service 
worthy of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co.” 


Mason City Globe-Gazette 
Mason City, Iowa 
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RE-ENTERS DAILY FIELD 


Yuma (Ariz.) Herald Had Published 
as a Weekly for 30 Days 


The Yuma (Ariz.) Herald, which re- 
cently suspended as a daily, has re-entered 
the daily field after 30 days’ publication 
as a weekly. The revived daily started 
with four 6-column pages and United 
Press pony service. 

The editor-manager of the Herald is 
G. W. Lynn, against whom criminal libel 
charges instituted by E. F. Sanguinetti, 
Yuma millionaire merchant and rancher, 
were dismissed just before daily publica- 
tion ceased. In a box statement appear- 
ing in the Weekly Herald the owners of 
the paper, announcing resumption of the 
daily, pledged “that the Herald cannot 
be silenced, bankrupted or put out of busi- 
ness until the farmers of the Yuma valley 
have been bankrupted.” 

Besides Lynn, the Evening Herald staff 
includes Jack Rowe, advertising manager ; 
Mrs, Jane Finn, secretary; Mrs. C. B. 
Glasscock, ‘society editor. 


Paper Company Starts Reforestation 


The Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, one of the big paper manufacturing 
concerns of the Pacific Coast, has begun 
an important campaign of reforestation. 
The company maintains a conifer nursey 
at West Linn, Ore., and trees from this 
are now being planted by a crew of 27 
men on the company’s cut-over land near 
Astoria. Within a few years this com- 
pany expects to reforest its denuded areas 
as fast as the timber is cut off. 


Publisher in Mayor’s Chair 


Leon M. Conwell, son of the late Rus- 
sell Conwell of Philadelphia, and pub- 
lisher of the Somerville (Mass.) Journal 
was inaugurated mayor of Somerville last 
week for a two year term. Mr. Conwell 
will continue to publish the Journal in 
addition to his new duties as mayor. 
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Professor Covers Son’s Beat 


Dean A. L. Stone of the School of 
Journalism, University of Montana en- 
joyed a “by line’ in the New York 
Herald Tribune recently. The dean 
visited New York to attend the journal- 
ism convention at Columbia University, 
While in town he was the guest of his 
son, Percy N. Stone, ship news reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune. B 
invitation of Dwight S, Perrin, city edie 


tor, Dean Stone took over his son’s work | 


for one day and covered ship news with 
the reporters of other newspapers. 


Daily Honors Veteran Employe 


The Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Star gaye 
a dinner Jan. 2, to Frank H. Waldorph 
who recently completed 50 years’ service 
with that newspaper. He started in as 
a carrier boy at $2.00 a week. In recent 
years he has acted as advertising and 


subscription solicitor and collector for || 


the Star. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—A Profitable | 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of § Buffalo homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
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You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 


working three shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— ~ 
business is good, 
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F. A. Kalil Company, “Red Grange” knitted 
Caer sip iyo seg 7 M 
’ illiams & Cunnyngham, 6 North ichigan 
WEEK S AD TIPS avenue, Chicago. Now handling the following 
accounts, Fallis, Inc.; Peter Pan Cosmetics, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
| Pe Clair, Mich.; ae Buckeye Aluminum Co., 
Fickman Co: , 120 West 42nd street, Kitchen Utensils, ooster, Ohio. ; 
7 racic, Bawistesdieg eis: of Nene Young & Rubicam, Atlantic Building, Phila- CHEERFUL OUTLOOK IN 
ey Works, tools and hardware, New delphia. Making contracts with some Pennsyl- 
Fin, Conn. 2 ‘ vania newspapers for Gilpin, Langdon & 
‘il, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., 12th and Bank Company, “Black Flag’ insect powder, Balti- 
ss, Richmond, Va. Again placing orders more. 


newspapers in various sections for the Polk ae fe eee 

x Drug Company, Sargent’s dog remedies, 

nond. : 

son Chesman & Company, 500 North AD MANAGERS TO MEET 
gorn street, Chicago. Have been, sending — 

ee Fok Powepapers receiving ©°PY Executives of New York State Dailies 
vin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 


Convening in Syracuse Jan. 27 


{ 


go. Placing orders with newspapers in ; i 
as_sections for the Haven Villa Corpora- The regular semi-annual meeting of 


Winter Haven, Fla. a ee ae “4 

Mtrenk & Company, 11 Avery street, the Advertising Managers _New York § FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 

n. Now handling account of the San State Dailies will be held in Syracuse, 

Beeaucts SOmpEny; San Ten Chocolate Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 27-28, at 

t ellesley, ass, A 7 7 ‘ 

BE ata Gomenny, 490 ath! avenue. New . the ul Syracuse. This meeting st 
Now handling account of the Lufrie Overlap and be in conjunction with the 

any, brushes, New York. annual meeting of Publishers Association 

les C. Green Advertising Agency, Estey which is being held at the same time and 

ing, Philadelphia. Now handling account 1 J 28-20 

thomas Roberts & Company, Inc., manu- Place, Jan. 26-27, 4 

ers and distributors of Bridal Brand The association will hear its first report 


dé Thomas, 40 North Michigan avenue, Ste eee bi One of the most cheerful features in the 
c newspapers 1 eri: a Ne a i Se ° : . ° : e . 

Hiiicatiens | for) the - Branswick Balke. Dailies, which has been functioning in business situation in Illinois is that employ- 

pa Company, Chicago. Utica since Oct. 1, 1925. 


D. McAdams Company, 360 North [°° S Chubbuck of the Binghamton ment conditions were never better. A ma- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Issuing contracts 6 


ee ee gt oY Dresident of the group, jority of manufacturing plants in the State 
have materially added to their forces re- 


'gan avenue, Chicago. Have sent schedules 
) few middle west newspapers on _ the 


r ‘ F Barlow Advances on Toledo Times 
Manit , Wis. 

| aver eat pe Se espa hana Me cently, the ranks of the unemployed from 
} with country circulation on the Justrite W. L. Barlow has been advanced from ; : 
ery. the copy desk to assistant managing edi- ff} this source alone being depleted by 6,000, 
lip Morris Adv. Company, 68 West Mon- tor of the Toledo Times, taking the é - 
ee 2a Wie Leasing Advertising face of Wilbur .M. White who was says the report of the Illinois Department of 
ae Des ere Eeraere ced Uae: recently named managing editor to suc 

isi i i s ers oO eople's 5 re 
| Slag Slee eas ceed C. W. Howard. Ralph Hull of the Labor. 


iP. Muller & Company, 220 West 42nd Columbus (O.) Dispatch, and R. E. 


fylvania newspapers for Dr E.R Ware, Moses of Superior, Wis., have been Trade conditions are very healthy and the 
jal, New York. added to the desk force of the Times. ; : 
lea cmrnets Company, 12) West s2nd Mr. Barlow has been with the Times outlook is regarded as good by all leading 
| New York. Placing 6-time schedules 


: wes for three years, going there from the 
-Wil B t ’ fis % z 
Per eh 1a athe Lance Y. Sod Gaeta copy desk of the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Halley Advertising & Selling Company, 
/Washington street, Boston. Reported 


interests. Credit is in good supply, and from 
all appearances is being expanded to some 


bie Co, ‘Boston, Massy: Ry Afurphy Sons New Virginia Advertising Bill extent in the manufacturing and mercantile 
: + y itch- . <4: oe ° ° 

Wee wed Childers Venicle Corda east 7A, bill providing for the appropriation industries. 

leren) Mass. a fa) ay get é plone to ace pee 

k Presb Cc , 247 Park avenue, wi introduc in nera s- : : : : 

Moe Now, handling account of Derry’ te Gr Ac lloras ee amas | This certainly indicates a cheerful outlook 
ts, 7 nufacturers o 1g y : : ‘ . . . ° 
\mattresses and bedding. ___ from Norfolk City. The measure, now for National Advertisers who will distribute 

liam H. Rankin Company, 342 Madison being drafted, will provide that the ad- A ; 3 f ; : 
& New York. Making contracts with vertising fund be administered by a board their merchandise in this territory during 
apers in Pennsylvania for the General 


Reet anos York. headed by _the governor and composed 
lip Ritter Company, 225 West 34th Of outstanding business men of the state 


New York. Now handling account of who would serve without pay. 
| E. Liederman, physical culture, New 


aes Senet Do not neglect the most important feature 
liam R. Robi & Co., Inc., 1 Madi : ‘ . - 0 G 
e, New Vorge tis icared Beans Librarians Dine in New York iF of your campaign—deliver your sales talk 


Company, Inc. 


the coming year. 


Endicott Company, 14 Milk street, _ The Newspaper Group of the Special directly to the consumer through his dail 
‘a Now handling account of the Chandler [Libraries Association held a dinner y g y 
lore Kavertigiee ” Roce, Randolph at Keen's Chop House, New York, Jan. | newspaper. 


Rete Neraphiseue Placing! orders» with some, Lc: John Miller, chairman of the mem- 
ylvania newspapers for the Plough bership committee, was in charge of ar- 
ical Company, “Black & White Toilet rangements. 

jes,’ Memphis. 

wart-Davis Adv. Company, 400 North 

gan avenue, Chicago, Issuing renewal 

cts to newspapers generally on William Florida Daily Changes Field 

, Jr., Company, Chicago, for 1926. : Z i 
iany-Bayless Company, Keith Building, The Sebrmg (Fla.) Daily American 
jand. Now handling account of the Forest has changed from an evening tGeal morn. 
Stained Shingle Company, Cleveland. 5 5 oy 18 
liman Advertising Agency, 450 4th ave. ing newspaper and will be published 
;New York. Now handling account of every day except Monday. 


These Illinois Newspapers 
Cover the Entire State 


Rates 
for 
2,500 
Circulation Lines 


*Aurora Beacon-News 18,075 
f7Chicago Herald & Examiner.... 349,209 
{tChicago Herald & Examiner .... 1,050,373 
Chicago Daily Journal 123,293 
*Evanston News Index 6,608 
*Freeport Journal-Standard 9,053 
*Joliet Herald News 18,924 
*La Salle Tribune 3,629. 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette 5,470 
*Moline Dispatch 11,193 
“Monmouth Daily Review Atlas....(E) 5,162 
*Ottawa Republican Times 5,420 
*Peoria Star (S) 23,021..(E) 30,269 
TRock Island Argus .......... wiccoraian (Es) 11,248 


— ONE OF A SERIES —~ 


_ Letters That Speak for Themselves! 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(For the last three years we have been using your service and cannot speak too highly 
jf it as a means of saving annoyance to the publisher and securing prompt settlement 
£ his accounts. 


four improved full service lightens our worries wonderfully and apparently is equally 
5 satisfying to the advertising agencies. We consider your service a great step in 
vance of the old system of sending out tear sheets from our office, and after having 
sed the Advertising Checking Bureau we would be loath to again return to the 
d system. 

articularly do we appreciate the careful co-operation from your offices in keeping our 
istomers satisfied, and it is with pleasure that we forward this word of recommendation, 
Ve are enthusiastic supporters of your system. 


Your very truly, 
KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST, K. M. Corwin, Credit Manager.” 


__“The Advertising CHECKING BUREAU Inc. 


x Sy NS \o x 
538 So. Clark St. \ 15-19 East 26th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
{Government Statement, September 30, 1925 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Campbell Soup Starts Newspaper Test—-General Motors Increases Ap- 
propriation to Dailies—American Tobacco to Introduce 


New Brand 


ITH the new year commences the employ as a stenographer. 


first real test of newspaper space 
since 1915 by the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J. For the past 10 
years the advertising of this firm has been 
an exclusive magazine account. 

H. F. Jones, advertising manager, ques- 
tioned by Eprror & PusttsHeEr, declined 
to give specific details regarding the news- 
paper campaign, other than that he ex- 
pected to give that medium a “comprehen- 
sive trial.’ He denied the newspaper ap- 
priation totaled $800,000 as reported in 
New York advertising circles. 

“At present,” he said, “we intend using 
dailies in about 12 cities. As to plans of 
extending this number, we are studying 
our markets first and the selection of 
newspapers will follow.” 


The institutional program of the General 
Motors Corporation, hitherto confined to 


magazines, is now also going into the 
newspapers on a large scale, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, New York advertis- 
ing agency handling the account, an- 
nounced this week. 

A test of newspaper space was made 


last fall when 150 metropolitan dailies 
were used. This special campaign 
marked the first use of newspaper ad- 


vertising columns made by General 
Motors for its institutional copy. Dur- 
ing 1926, the newspaper list will be 
“considerably larger,’ an agency official 
informed Eprror & PuBLISHER. He de- 
clined to make public the exact extent of 
he schedule. The magazine appropriation 
will continue approximately the same, 
without any increase. 


Half and Half Smoking Tobacco, a new 
brand just brought out by the American 
Tobacco Company will be put on the 
market shortly. The advertising of this 
brand has been placed with the New York 
office of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., who 
also handle for this company the advertis- 
ing of Herbert Tareyton Cigarettes and 
have handled during the past two years 
the advertising of Tuxedo Smoking To- 
bacco. 


C. Walter Dearden, sales promotion 
manager of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, of Mittineague, Mass., has resigned 
to become secretary and sales manager of 
the Rourke-Eno Paper Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Dearden was a founder 
of the Association of National Advertisers 
and the originator of the slogans, “Paper 
Does Express,” and “Paper is Part of 
the Picture.’ He was also founder of 
the Advertising Club of Springfield and 
served as president and vice-president of 
that organization. 

He served for 24 years with the Strath- 
more Paper Company, starting in their 


Three years 
later he was promoted to advertising man- 
ager, a position he held until his resigna- 
tion. He introduced the manufacture of 
the first combined mill sample books ever 
issued and invented the Strathmore cab- 
inet and the company’s ‘color grammar.” 


The Lane Company, manufacturers of 
Lane Cedar Chests, of Altavista, Va., are 
planning an even larger advertising ap- 
propriation for 1926 than they spent in 
1925 advertising their product. Lane 
Chests have been very extensively ad- 
vertised in national magazines for the last 
three years. The year 1925, the company 
announces, was the most successful in its 
13 years’ history. The company has let 
contracts for new additions and equipment 
that will cost in the neighborhood of $130,- 
000. The work began on Jan. 4 and is to 
be completed by May 1. The present out- 
put of the company is about $1,500,000 an- 
nually ; this it hopes to increase to $3,000,- 
000. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., the new name of the merger of the 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriter com- 
panies, held at Syracuse this week, the 
number of directors was increased to 
fifteen by the election of five to represent 
the Corona interests. The new directors 
are Samuel G. H. Turner, President of 
the Second National Bank of Elmira, 
N. Y<; Carlton F. Brown and Lawrence 
J. Conger of Croton, N. Y.; Thomas H. 
Dinsmore and Theodore S. Kenyon of 
New York. 

The officials of the new organization 
are as follows: 

Wilbert L. Smith, Chairman of the 
Board; Frank R. Ford, President; Fran- 
cis E. Van Buskirk, Vice President; 
Schuyler C. Stivers, Vice President and 
Secretary; Carlton F. Brown, Vice 
President; Lawrence J. Conger, Vice 
President; B. C. Milner Jr., assistant to 
the President; William H. Haun, Treas- 
urer. 


Earnings of the Onyx Hosiery Com- 
pany for 1925 increased over those of the 
previous year, due to the record-breaking 
holiday trade. The annual report cover- 
ing operations for the full year is ex- 
pected shortly. Figures for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, however, show 
net profit of $588,164, which after pre- 
ferred dividends is equal to $2.60 a share 
earned on the common stock. This com- 
pares with a deficit of $85,254 in the same 
period of 1924. 


Gordon K. MacEdward, formerly sales 
manager of Walker & Co., outdoor ad- 
vertising, Detroit, has been appointed ad- 


( ~FOR PROMPT SERVICE, 
( BORDERS~- ORNAMENTS -= BRASS RULE 
( ‘Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 


( AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
(| Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 
(| 


American Type Founders (¢mpany 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 


vertising manager of the Frischkorn 
Florida Company, owners of a 3,000 acre 
development at Dunedin, Fla., on the 
West Coast. This: company is using 
newspapers, outdoor advertising and cir- 
cular matter in the South and will soon 
extend these to the North. 

A five year advertising campaign is 
being planned by the Japan Tea Promo- 
tion Committee to start within the next 
few months. The J. Walter Thompson 
Company will handle the account. 


The Murphy Varnish Company, New- 
ark, has started an advertising campaign 
on Murphy’s Brushing Lacquer, a new 
product. Calkins & Holden, Inc., is 
placing the business. i 


F, X. Wholley who joined the Barnet 
Leather Co., Inc., of New York, as ad- 
vertising manager following his leaving 
Washington, where he represented or- 
ganized advertising for several years, has 
been made assistant to the president in 
charge of advertising and selling. 

‘Mr. Wholley also directs the adver- 
tising and merchandising of the North- 
western Leather Co. Trust, makers of 
“ELKO” and is preparing campaigns for 
an increased amount of advertising for 
both companies. 


Gridley Adams has been appointed 
director of advertising for the Key Largo 
City Properties, Fla. 


R. M. Vandivert, formerly associated 
with the national advertising division of 
the Hearst newspaper organization, has 
been appointed advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the fabrikoid division 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
with headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Palmolive Company used New 
York newspapers recently in a test cam- 
paign for its new shaving tale for after 
shaving purposes. 


The Chamberlain Medicine Company, 
Des Moines, Ia., is conducting a news- 
paper campaign for its cough remedy. 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION || 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Arthur J. Brewster, former newspapi| 
man and advertising manager of the L, | 
Smith & Brothers Typewriter Companj 
Inc., has resigned the latter position 
enter the advertising agency field. He }y| 
been with the typewriter concern for th 
past 13 years. He held reportorial ap) 
editorial positions on Syracuse newspapej| 
prior to entering the advertising fie 
Mr. Brewster will continue as head of ¢}' 
advertising and selling department of {j 
College of Business Administration ; 
Syracuse University, which position } 
has held for six years. | 


City Editor Steps Up 


Blaine Gibson, for two years city ed) 
tor of the Pasadena (Cal.) Evening Pog’ 
has been promoted to managing editor | 
that newspaper which is the “mother! 
of the F. W. Kellogg chain of 16 newi| 
papers in Southern California. Mr, Gif! 
son is a graduate of the School of Jom! 
nalism, University of Missouri. He e 
tered the Kellogg organization five year 
ago. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE : 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department, 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence FEyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, III. 


New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 


London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their respective fields and thereby afford a single 
source of information and 
marketing and advertising. 


service for those interested in international 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page ..........$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page .......... 145.00 per insertion 


Quarter Page ....... 
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Suite 1700 Times 
editorial policy and 


American newspapers will 


82.50 per insertion 


& PusLisHeEr, 


Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
mechanical requirements of ApveRrtisinc Wort. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 
in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain, 


Publishers of leading 


also avail themselves of this opportunity te 


deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 
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PLANS FOR MUNSEY NEW YORK 
PAPERS 


(Continued from page 5) 
i 
: 
yper stories and a dining room on top. 
ewart learned something about this, and 
2 also learned that the Second Con- 
-egational Church in New London was 
oking for a first class tenor for its 
jartet. 
Attractive as the combination sounded, 
» was no person to go out chasing wild 
tese. His first proceeding was to seek 
s friend, Charles J. Brown, a Rochester 
irseryman, and ask him what was to be 
1own about that man Munsey. After 
ynsulting Dun and _ Bradstreet Mr. 
rown reported that “that man Munsey” 
fas a pretty good risk—said he was 
vell rated and growing.’ Mr. Dewart 
amediately wrote an application for a 
»b and mailed it to Mr. Munsey in 
sew York. 
»Mr. Munsey replied promptly, ad- 
sing him that the application had been 
irwarded to the local manager of the 
‘ohican Company in New London. 1: 
is manager the young man at once 
‘nt impressive references. 
|The response was discouraging. The 
ferences were excellent, but the man- 
yer thought Mr. Dewart too young—he 
jas then but 22. Mr. Dewart thereupon 
pught a railroad ticket for New London 
there he met Erman J. Ridgway, gen- 
jal manager of the Munsey concerns. 


ix. Dewart got a job which paid only 
2 a.week to start. 
) His first task was to straighten out 
hat Mr. Dewart calls “the worst set 
books I ever tackled,’and to make an 
iventory. He did it so well that in 
jurse of time he was transferred to New 
ork, where he was assigned to one of 
jany sets of books in the Red Star 
jews Company at No. 141 East Twenty- 
ith street, a distributing organization for 
te Munsey publications. Mr. Ridgway 
und him a boarding house at No. 70 
exington avenue, and got an engage- 
Sent as singer. in the choir at St. Bar- 
jolomew’s Church. 
)}Mr. Munsey carried most of his busi- 
ss affairs in his head, and thought his 
inployees should be able to do likewise. 
hen he asked for information he wanted 
iprompt and ready answer. Mr. Dewart 
ade a record book for Mr. Ridgway 
orking at night, and with this it was 
issible to keep pace with Mr. Munsey’s 
tiestions. That book developed into a 
ist system which is today used almost 
hiversally in business. 
)For about 18 months Mr. Dewart’s 
verage working day was from 8 in the 
jorning to midnight. In rapid succession 
|} became head bookkeeper of the Red 
‘ar News Company, assistant superin- 
indent of the manufacturing plant and 
‘iditor of the business. 
When the Frank A. Munsey Company 
‘as incorporated in 1902 he was made 
j2asurer without bond. 
Mr. Ridgway retired as general man- 
“er in 1903 and Mr. Dewart was ap- 
jinted to succeed him as vice-president, 
{neral manager and treasurer. As news- 
|pers were purchased he became vice- 
jesident and general manager of the 
‘veral concerns. 
‘On Christtnas Day of 1907, he and Mr. 
lunsey breakfasted together at the Union 
vague Club. The employer excused 
Imself to write a letter. Returning with 
i he asked Mr. Dewart to look it over 


BUILDINGS 
= eECANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
‘In newspaper building design, man- 
* ufacturing and production problems. 


Biers LON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


) West 42nd Street New York 


at his leisure. Later in the day he opened 
the letter and this is what he read: 

My dear Dewart: 

This note is to wish you a Merry 
Christmas and to hope that the New 
Year will bring you continued good 
health and a large measure of happi- 
ness. It is also to tell you that your 
salary will be advanced from twelve to 
fifteen thousand dollars. This evidence 
will assure you of my confidence in you 
and my appreciation of your loyalty to 
my interests and to myself. I am glad 
to make you this advance, making it as 
I have. made all increases in your 
salary during the years you have been 
with me, without solicitation or pres- 
sure, directly or indirectly, on your 
part. It would not be the same thing 
if at any time there had been a sug- 
gestion of compulsion about it. Merit 
usually names its own reward without 
direct or indirect seeking. Your ad- 
vance over the heads of all others in 
the ‘business, starting at $12 a week a 
few years ago, and at work of simple 
grade, tells its own story. I con- 
gratulate you warmly on this record. 
You have both my friendship and my 
best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank A. MuwnsEy. 

That was not the first signal token af 
Mr. Munsey’s esteem. In 1880, when, as 
Mr. Munsey liked to say, a dollar looked 
to the future editor of the Sun “as big 
as the Palisades,’ he bought for himself 
a gold watch. When he was on his first 
trip to Europe in 1895 he bought a beau- 
tiful repeater. The old watch he gave to 
his father. The elder Munsey willed it 
back to him when he died in 1907. 
Meanwhile, in 1904, he presented Mr. 
Dewart with a watch—the latter’s first. 
After an address to the Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1922 Mr. Munsey called Mr. 
Dewart aside and gave him the watch 
that he first purchased in 1880. The day 
after Mr. Munsey was taken to the hos- 
pital for what proved to be his final ill- 
ness he also gave the repeater to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dewart, jointly, saying he wanted 
them to have it for sentiment’s sake and 
foor good luck. 

Mr. Dewart has another article by 
which Mr. Munsey set even greater 
store—a diamond ring, the gold of which 
is made up in part of his mother’s wed- 
ding ring. It passed to Mr. Dewart at 
the expressed desire of Mr. Munsey’s sole 
surviving sister. 

The friendship between the two men 
became more apparent than ever during 
the final days of the editor. At the hospi- 
tal he was unwilling for Mr. Dewart to 
be away from him even for a short while, 
and would invariably ask for him on 
awakening. 

One Sunday afternoon in September 
last, when Mr. Munsey was entertaining 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewart and other guests at 
Fort Ticonderoga, the host led his busi- 
ness manager to the door through which 
Allen and the Green Mountain Boys 
charged on that famous night when they 
wrested the place from its British garri- 
son. 

“Doesn’t it just tear the heart out of 
you,” Mr. ‘Munsey said, “to think of the 
pride and courage of those New Englan 
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boys, who had no fear of death and no 
other thought than—My Country!’” 

After dinner that evening, as the party 
sat on the veranda looking off to the 
gloom of the “friendly mountains,” with 
their fringes of forests dimly discover- 
able in the starlight, Mr. Munsey asked 
Mr. Dewart to sing. He himself sug- 
gested these old hymns: “Rock of Ages,” 
“Abide With Me” and “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.” 

“They were my father’s favorite 
hymns,” he said, “and they are mine.” 

Those hymns were sung at Mr. Mun- 
sey’s funeral. 

Mr. Dewart was married on April 21, 
1908, to Mary Louise, daughter of Com- 
modore and Mrs. Thomas H. Wheeler. 
Mrs. Dewart, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and a lady of great charm, shared 
Mr. Munsey’s esteem with her husband. 
They have three children—William T., 
Jr., and Thomas Wheeler, 16 and 15 
years old respectively, students of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and 
Mary, aged 10. 

Mr. Dewart gave a luncheon Satur- 
day to members of the New York Sun’s 
advertising staff at the Metropolitan 
Club. 

The luncheon was attended by 70 men 
of the Sum’s advertising force, together 
with several executives of the Swn, and 
was the occasion for an expression of 
appreciation by Mr. Dewart of the splen- 
did showing made by the staff during the 
past year, and especially during the past 
six months. 

Mr. Dewart had intended giving the 
luncheon during the Christmas holidays, 
but on’ account of Mr. Munsey’s death 
it was postponed: Edwiti S: Friendly, 
business manager, read a number of 
letters from the most prominent people 
i nthe United States congratulating Mr. 
Dewart on his promotion to the presi- 
dency and expressing assurances of his 
ability to carry forward the work of 
the great publisher. H. B. Fairchild, 
advertising manager, spoke in high praise 
of his staff and of the new chief execu- 
tive of the Sun. 

Gilbert T. Hodges has been appointed 
a member of Mr. Dewart’s executive 


Sun 
Leadership 


During the last six months of 1925, 
The Sun published 7,693,384 lines 
of total advertising—leading the 
second New York evening news- 
paper by 388,004 lines. The Sun 
had a larger gain during this period 
than all the other New York eve- 
ning newspapers combined. 
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staff. His position as advertising man- 
ager of the Frank A. Munsey Company, 
has been taken by Albert J. Gibney. 


New Plant for Ft. Worth Press 


The Fort Worth Press has purchased 
a plot of ground in Fort Worth and will 
immediately begin erection of a steel and 
concrete building and will install a new 
press and composing room equipment. 
The total expenditure will amount to 
$150,000. W. C. Mayborn is president; 
M. R. Toomer, editor, and Peter Ham- 
ilton, business manager. Mr. Mayburn 
left for the East this week to complete 
arrangements for machinery, 


Laconia (N. H.) Citizen Launched 


The Laconia (N. H.) Evening Citizen 
was launched Jan. 5 by Edward J. Gal- 
lagher, New Hampshire newspaper man 
of wide experience. The paper is 
Democratic in politics. 
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F DITORIAL RESEARCH 

REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the major prob- 
lems, which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 
tion. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


21,544,376 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for 1925 
which was the greatest year in Dis- 
patch history. This newspaper led 
all other Columbus newspapers com- 
bined by 3,680,065 lines and was § 
first in the state of Ohio leading the § 
second paper by 2,648,383 lines. ‘ 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
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SUBURBAN .......... 26,637 
COUNTRY 
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SAYS PRESS MUST STAY 
ON PUBLIC’S LEVEL 


Morrow Sees Small Place for Leader- 


ship or Uplift in Newspaper Work 
—Commercialism Rightly 
Dominant 


The newspaper of today is a com- 
mercial enterprise, serving a commer- 
cially minded people in a commercial age. 
That is the end and aim of its being. It 
has its warrant for existence from the 
people, it exists only with public favor, 
and it is physically impossible for it to 


rise higher than the source of its ex- 
istence. 
Thus Marco Morrow, assistant pub- 


lisher of the Capper Farm Press, last 
students at 


Thursday gave journalism 
the Kansas State Agricultural College a 
realist’s attitude toward the press and 


commercialism. 

Mr. Morrow did not see any occasion 
for alarm in his view of the situation of 
journalism today. 

“Let us have done with the lamenta- 
tions of the Utopians over the commer- 
cialism of the press and with self decep- 
tion and hypocrisy on the part of news- 
paper men,” he urged. 

The newspaper, he asserted, is a com- 
mercial institution because it is an in- 
tegral part of a commercial civilization. 

“Tt is still true,’ he explained, “that 
‘things are in the saddle’ and the press, 

every other institution in the age 
of industrialism, is necessarily domi- 
nated by things. Business supports the 
press, business pays the fiddler, and in 
he end, business must be served.” 

Mr. Morrow supported his conclusions 
ny telling of the establishment of a daily 


as, 1S 


newspaper in Kansas City, the state’s 
argest city. There, he said, leaders in 
social work, in the churches, in the 


schools, and in the business life of the 
city realized that they were handicapped 
yecause they had no newspaper—but it 
was the business men who obtained a 
vaper for Kansas City. 

Unless the student can be in sympathy 
with the primary function of the news- 
paper—the reflection of public sentiment, 
the championing of the spirit of the com- 
munity—he shouldn’t go in for news- 
paper work, Mr. Morrow declared. He 
urged those who would dally with the 
uplift to seek some other medium of ex- 
pression. [le averred that this was not 
cynicism, but sense, and that the journal- 
ist need not abandon idealism. 


The journalist may and ought. “to 
question every existing human _ institu- 
tion,’ Mr. Morrow asserted. 


“Yet,” he continued, “knowing that he 
is neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, he may feel no divine call to 
undertake, single handed, the reforma- 
tion of the world and the redemption of 


the race. 
“The men who really help mankind 
move forward are the men who keep 


step with their fellows, elbow to elbow, 
and gently, almost imperceptibly, give the 
former urge. 

“That, to my mind, is the function of 
the journalist. His material is humanity 
as it 1s, now, today.” 

In common with other business, news- 
paper making has accepted higher stand- 
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ards than those formerly in force, Mr. 
Morrow believes. He suspects, how- 
ever, that “newspapers have become more 
honest just to the same extent that the 
rest of the commercial world has become 
more honest.” 

An instance of the manner in which 
standards move, the speaker adjured his 
hearers to remember that our ideas of 
what is “fit to print’ change from year 
to year. “Personally,” he said, “I can 
think of no happening that is not a fit 
subject for discussion, but everything de- 
pends upon how it is discussed. 

“Filth in newspapers is not a question 
of subject matter but of treatment, and 
that is entirely up,to the good taste and 
sense and decency of the editor. 

“It is the duty of the newspaper man,” 
Mr. Morrow continued, “to face reali- 
ties, to realize his limitations, to keep his 
ideals, and to cultivate his judgment. 
With a mind a little more open and with 
a little greater faith he ought to be able 
better to discern the morrow. With a 
little greater courage than his fellows he 
ought to be able to face facts more fear- 


lessly. And that’s enough for one man 
to do. 
“Tf he feels the urge of the prophet 


let him yet remember that as long as he is 
a newspaper man his station is in the 
market place, not as a retailer of gossip, 
not as a common scold, not as a scoffer 
and scorner, but as one of the laborers 
doing his chosen part in the world’s 
work.” 


AMARILLO DAILIES SOLD 


Daily News and Evening Post Go 
to Gene Howe of Globe 


Sale of the Amarillo Daily News and 
the Amarillo Evenmg Post by Dr. J. E. 
Nunn and J. I. Nunn to Eugene Howe 
and associates of Atchison, Kan., owners 
of the Amarillo Daily Globe took place 
Monday, Jan. 11. The sale is as of 


Jan. 1. The consideration was $200,000. 

The three papers are to be merged 
and a morning, evening and Sunday 
paper published. Associated with Mr. 


Howe is Wilbur C, Hawk of the Atchi- 
son (Kans.) Globe. He and Mr. Howe, 
son of Ed Howe, founded the Amarillo 
Globe two years ago. 

Dr. Nunn founded the News 16 years 
ago. J. I. Nunn was general manager. 
The Nunns will return to private life. 


Minnesota Publisher Dies 
Howard Bratton, 52, founder and pub- 


lisher of the Faribault. (Minn.) Daily 
News, died Jan. 2, following a long ill- 
ness. He was born in Xenia, O., and did 


his first 
Herald. 


newspaper work on the Xenva 
In 1905 he became city editor 


of the Springfield (O.) Sun. In 1907 
he became managing editor and 1911, 
business manager and editor. Later he 


served as editorial writer for the Dayton 
News’ and in 1913 was named editor of 


Courier -Tournal 
THe LOUISVILLE Times 


Represented Nationally by 


The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


1926 
the Dayton News League, owned by 
James ‘M. Cox. He established the 


Faribault Daily News in 1914. 
ASHBY DEERING 


Veteran New York Telegraph Man 
Succumbs to Heart Attack 


Ashby Deering, for nearly 20 years a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, died suddenly of 
heart disease January 12 at his home. 

Mr. Deering, who was in his early 
fifties, had served on the New York Eve- 
ning World and the New York Daly 
News. Subsequently he came to the 
Morning Telegraph and made himself one 
the best known newspaper men in 
theatrical district. 


of 
the 


Obituary 


RSs) FAvOIR A, BeRTASNEKS Ly 

HOLMES, wife of George Sanford 
Holmes, managing editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News and Denver Times, is 
dead following a recent illness. 

Frank L. Moore, president of the 
Westlield River Paper Company of Rus- 
sell, Mass., died while on a business trip 
in New York City last week. His home 
was in Springfield, Mass. 

Lesytie J. Picorr, former newspaper 
man of Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago and 
Denver and more recently, publicity di- 
rector of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, is dead. He located in Denver 
four years and served as managing editor 
of the Denver Express, and later as state 


editor of the Denver Post. 
JOHN J. Darcy, a veteran printer on 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Morning 


Mercury, was instantly killed when the 
newspaper truck in which he was riding 
struck a stone in the road and overturned. 

C. W. Hoszarr, 62, owner and editor 
of the Laingsburg (Mich.) Press, weekly 


es. Sa 


) 
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Detroit 
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The Morning 
Telegraph 


Is the giant influence on 
the Turf, in Society, Music, 
Theatre, Motion Picture 
and Finance, having the 
largest circulation of any 
Daily in the United States 
at a ten-cent Price. 


Circulated in every State 
in the Union and the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. 
An exclusive market for its 
advertisers. 


Che Morning Telegraph 
50th St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


died last week in an ambulance shortly) 


after being stricken in his office with apo- 
plexy. 


JessrE JAmes Bye, 35, for years press- | 


man on the Dallas Journal, recently shot 
himself at his home. He had been de- 
spondent oyer ill health. 


Henry W. Perak, 62, died at Seattle 
Jan. 2 after five days’ illness caused by 
lead poisoning. 
last 22 years in the printing departments 
of various Seattle newspapers. 


Mrs. BripcerT Murray, mother of 
George T. Murray, Boston Post photog- 
rapher, died Jan. 6, at her home in Rox 
bury, Mass. 


CarL GeHRE, 70, for 20 years editor of 
the Volksblatt Rundschau, Lincoln, Ml, 
died Jan. 2. 


Cuarves L. FEIGEL, 52, secretary of the 
Volksfreund Printing Company, of Buf 
falo, publishers of a German language 
newspaper, died recently. 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


Classified Advertising 
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Packard Building, Philadelphia 


International 


Huntington 


is the fastest growing city in 


West Virginia 


Building permits in 1924 exceed- 
ed $8,000,000.00. 125 industries 
which employ 11,000 people and 
have invested capital of $30,000,- 
000.00. 


The HERALD DISPATCH 


is the leading newspaper with 
2,000 more circulation daily than 
the other paper. 


Complete “service department” 
for national advertisers. 
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New York and Chicago 
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Circulation in } 
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For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of: any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
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Peak has worked for the | 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Editors Feature Service Contracts with Dr. A. F. Currier—‘‘Air News’’ 


Service Being Offered by Butman—Herriman 


Making New Sunday Page ® 


)R. A. F. CURRIER has contracted 
with the Editors Feature Service, 
Yew York, to write daily medical articles, 


nder the heading, “Health Talks.” Dr. 
turrier once wrote for the old New 


‘ork Globe, and recently his column has 
een handled by another syndicate. Of- 
lerings of the Editors Feature Service 
re distributed through Johnson Features, 
ne., New York. 

| The same syndicate this week also an- 
iounced Col Henry W. Bunn had been 
ingaged to write editorials for newspaper 
ise, and that R. W. Satterfield, news car- 
oonist, had joined the staff. Col. Bunn 
s a contributor to Atlantic Monthly, the 
ventury Magazine, and other class peri- 
idicals. 


Carl H. Butman, manager of the 
Washington Radio News Service, is now 
ffering a new feature under the title 
‘Air News.” Mr. Butman served in the 
J. S, Air Service as an information of- 
icer, and for several years represented 
4{yialion, an aeronautical magazine, as 
Washington correspondent. He has also 
sovered aeronautics for the Army and 
Navy Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
ics. 


George Herriman, creator of “Krazy 
Kat,’ is now drawing a new Sunday 
somic page called “Us Husbands,” for the 
King Features Syndicate, New York. 


“Brothers-in-Law” by Darrell Mc 
\Clure, is now ‘being distributed nationally 
yy the Premier Syndicate, New York. 


Courtney Riley Cooper has written a 
series of articles on Buffalo Bill for the 
Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York. 


Roy Q. Minton, night city editor of the 
(Dallas Morning News, has joined with 
the King Features Syndicate as traveling 
lrepresentative in Texas, Oklahoma and 
‘Arkansas. Mr. Minton has been con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
the News for the last four years. 
Previous to that time he was for several 
years associated with his father, W. le 
Minton, in the publication and manage- 
‘ment of the Sherman Daily Courier. 


; 
. 


| W. Boyce Morgan has joined Asso- 
ciated Editors, in Chicago office. He was 
formerly on the Chicago Daily Journal. 


May Christie, English novelist, has 
‘compiled a serial of American life en- 
titled “The Girl Who Dared,” being 
‘handled by King Features Syndicate, New 
York. ‘ 

She is the daughter of Dr. Dugald 
Christie, C. M. G., F. R. C..S., who was 
the chief medical adviser to the Chinese 
government and president of the British 
Medical Association of China for years. 
Dr. Christie is an author himself, having 
written several standard works on_ the 
Far East. She has an M. A. degree from 
the University of Edinburgh where she 
took honors in English and Philosophy. 
Coming to America, she obtained much 
newspaper experience as woman’s editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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“Gasoline Alley” created by Frank King 
for the Chicago Tribune Syndicate won 
first place in a reader voting contest con- 
ducted recently by the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union to determine the paper’s most popu- 
lar feature. 


BRITISH M.D.’"S FROWN 
ON PRESS PUBLICITY 
“Struck from the 


Awaits Those Who 


Advertise Themselves in News 


Penalty of Being 
Register” 


Columns 


Lonpon, Jan. 5.—At intervals a 
British medical practitioner finds the 
need for self-expression too strong for 
him and plays havoc with the etiquette 
of the profession by descanting his 
onmoae into the columns of the press. 
The General Medical Council does not 
view such “unprofessional conduct” light- 
ly, however, and as is shown by several 
recent cases in which doctors of stand- 
ing have been “struck off the register” 
for allowing their names to be used in 
newspaper articles. It is “acepared to 
take severe measures to uphold the dig- 
nity of the profession. 

Broadly, the view of the Medical 
Council and the British Medical Associa- 
tion is that no objection can be taken to 
doctors giving information in articles or 
other newspaper contributions. To do so 
in signed articles, or tosallow one’s name 
to appear in connection with the pub- 


lished matter, is a form of advertising 
and is rigidly barred. The Council 
frowns upon the practice of doctors 


granting interviews to reporters or allow- 
ing their photographs to be reproduced in 
connection with news stories of important 
illnesses with which they may be con- 
cerned. The penalty of being “struck 
off” is a serious one to the doctor, mean- 
ing, among other consequences, tha 
other medical men are not allowed to 
work with him. 

An aged doctor who believes he has 
discovered a cure for consumption and 
has written articles about the treatment 
for a weekly paper is the central figure 
in the most recent case of this descrip- 
tion. He was charged by the Counci 
with “seeking to attract patients to him- 
self and to promote his own professiona 
advantage by associating himself with ad- 
vertising through articles in a weekly 
journal, sending circular letters regard- 
ing the cure to persons not under his 
charge, endeavoring to induce doctors to 
use the cure for their patients, while re- 
fusing to disclose the formula to them.” 

His defense was that he was “intoxi- 
cated by the exuberance of his enthusiasm 
for this treatment,’ and when the editor 
of the paper approached him -he con- 
sidered he had a right, in the interests of 
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humanity and the medical profession, to 
give information as to the remarkable 
results of the treatment, on the strict 
understanding that the names of the 
medical men engaged in it were not di- 
vulged. The disciplinary action of the 
Medical Council has not deterred the 
doctor, for he retorted that he would 
now be a free-lance and would be able to 
further the new treatment unhampered. 


ANALYSES NEWSPAPERS’ MERITS 


H. L. Hawkins Gives Eight Reasons 
for Using Ad Space 


Fight reasons for newspaper advertis- 
ing were given recently by H. L. Hawkins 
of the advertising staff of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin : 

1. Newspaper reading is a universal 

daily habit; newspaper advertising there- 
fore reaches each day virtually all who 
buy. 
2. Newspaper advertising is the life 
blood of local trade because it touches 
all consumer sources in every community. 
It gives the national advertiser the same 
opportunity for complete consumer ap- 
peal in any locality. 

3. Newspaper advertising cuts selling 
costs because it entails no waste in local- 
ity of circulation, Manufacturers use it 
to cover markets where it is profitable to 
do business. <, 

4. Newspaper advertising insures 
quick, thorough and economical dealer 
distribution and dealer good will, because 
retailers are willing to sell products ad- 
vertised direct to their own customers. 

5. Newspaper advertising enables man- 
ufacturers to tell where their products 
may be bought. 

6. Newspaper advertising can be start- 
ed or stopped overnight, can be prepared 
between days to meet sudden develop- 
ments and to obtain immediate results. 

7. Newspaper advertising enables man- 
ufacturers to check advertising results 
and costs in every niarket which they 
enter, 

8. Newspaper advertising 
than any other kind. 


costs less 
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“In addition to all the inherent ad- 
vantages of newspapers,’ Mr. Hawkins 
stated, “it is interesting to know that 
magazines are about 138 per cent in excess 
cost of newspapers, figuring on the cost 
per million circulation. 

“The newspaper, above all, reaches peo- 


ple, not just the ‘market. The adver- 
tiser in a magazine of several hundred 
thousand circulation reaches that many 


people, but over an area of 2,000 or 3,000 
miles for the most part. 


‘ 


‘A newspaper of the same amount of 
circulation, on the other hand, reaches 
the people in the advertising merchant’s 
home area, and so the ‘punch’ of his ma- 
terial is concentrated on the vital spot.” 


Jewish Weekly for Florida 


The Jewish Digest, published at 
Miami,. Fla., was to make its initial ap 
pearance, Jan. 15, and issued weekly 
thereafter each Friday. Rabbi Joseph 


Jasin, formerly Rabbi. of Temple Israel, 


Miami, is editor-in-chief, and 
Malakoff, formerly editor of the 
York Jewish Tribune, 
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Ad 
BANKER PRAISES ADVERTISING 


Traylor of Chicago Calls It Educational 
and an Economic Force 


Melvin A, Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, speaking 
last week before the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
described modern advertising as “a sys- 
tem of education, as well as the greatest 
single force in distribution.” 

He enumerated the achievements 
throughout the world during the quarter 
century just closed which, eclipsed any 
other similar period in the world’s his- 
tory. Modern advertising and scientific 
truthful publicity itself he named as one 
of these achievements, but more im- 
portant still he emphasized its place in 
the development of all other achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Traylor further stated that banks 
today in dealing with clients and making 
loans take cognizance of the type of ad- 
vertising done by a company or firm in 
promoting sales. ; 

“Truth in news columns and in ad- 
vertising,” continued Mr. Traylor, “is to- 
day one of the foundations of American 
prosperity.” 


LARGER MOTOR ADVERTISING 
IN 1926 


(Continued from page 4) 


Here is Chrysler with its new Imperial 
80, a larger car. And it was a good car 
plus newspaper advertising that made the 
original Chrysler such a phenominal suc- 
cess. Having something else to talk 
about will mean additional space, as for 
example last Sunday many papers. car- 
ried not only a big advertisement on the 
80, but on Saturday they got wire an- 
nouncements of equally large size carry- 
ing prices. 

John N. Willys has not only a new car 
on the Willys Knight chassis, but he has 
acquired control of the Stearns Knight. 
Everyone knows Mr. Willys is a believer 
in advertising. So he has notified the 
Stearns Knight dealers that they will not 
be disturbed and he will not offer the 
franchise to Overland-Willys Knight dis- 
tributors, Therefore, he will put a punch 
into Stearns Knight, undoubtedly, and let 
the people know something about what 
was once among the most widely known 
of our cars. To do that means addi- 
tional linage. Add the new copy on the 
latest Willys Knight to what is generally 
put out on the Overland and it is easy to 
see the possibilities. 

Studebaker plans to average about 24 
pages this year in the bigger papers, slip- 
ping them two pages a month. From time 
to time this schedule will be augmented 
by additional copy as something timely 
crops up. As Studebaker is having re- 
markable prosperity there will be several 
times when it has something worth while 
to give in a message to the public through 
the papers. 

Reo has worked out a schedule of 26 
pages for this year, on a plan of using 
one big paper in the pivotal centers. To 
this will be added the linage of the local 
Reo distributors that generally ties up 
800, 1,000 and 1,200 lines of space. This 
is a more comprehensive campaign than 
the company has ever planned. 

Gardner is getting set for copy in 
some 50 or more large places on a basis 
of running a total of 15,000 to 20,000 
lines in each section. This will be in 
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addition to what is being used in the Na- 
tional show editions and the magazines. 

Hudson-Essex had a whirlwind of a 
sale in 1925. It was backed up by one 
of the largest campaigns in the industry. 
Having had a phenominal year with great 
possibilities ahead there will be no let up 
this year. ; 

The amalgamation of the Chandler- 
Cleveland will bring about greater co- 
ordination and cut down overhead. 
Chandler has had such wonderful success 
with its new sedan that it really had to 
curtail its fall advertising campaign and 
drop some of its full pages. Instead 
these pages are to be used this year and 
with them a lot of more copy, Cleve- 
land will be taken care of also as the 
cars have been selling well. 

Paige-Detroit has mapped out a big 
schedule that will run through until June 
comprising something like 50,000 for the 
larger papers on its list. It got its start 
in December and is now going through 
on regular slices of 1,000 lines or more. 
With the New-Day Jewett and a new 
Paige+Detroit it will have continuous 
messages about each. 

Hupmobile, always a consistent adver- 
tiser, spent a lot more money last year. 
It got the results aimed at. With a new 
six and a larger eight to talk about 
Hupmobile copy will make a large hole 
in any newspaper reading page this year. 

Pierce Arrow had a most successful 
year with its smaller model not only fit- 
ting in, but aiding in sales. of the larger 
car. Also its bus business has been in- 
creasing faster than anticipated, so with 
its trucks added its financial year loomed 
up as the best in years, And its advertis- 
ing appropriation was increased, It will 
be larger in 1926. 

Franklin. was another of the makers 
bringing out something new that created 
a furore when the newspapers gave the 
story. Utilizing the power of the press 
Franklin sales were overwhelmingly lar- 
ger in 1925 than in the preceding year. 
And so it will have more money to spend 
now. 

Ned Jordan has achieved a reputation 
for saying things in his copy that causes 
readers to watch for it. And he does not 
disappoint them by waiting too long be- 
tween statements. Last year he appeared 
regularly, and plans to cut down the 
elapsed time between announcements in 
1926. And his copy should be anywhere 
from 800 or 1,000 lines upward. 

Packard was kept so busy turning out 
cars and counting the money rolling in 
that everyone was working to the limit. 
And its advertising was kept before the 
public because of its policy to keep in the 
limelight as much as possible, 

Dodge Brothers were not negligent in 
using newspaper space last year, and with 
a new $10,000,000 expansion program one 
watches for increased copy. It has grown 
larger already this year. 

Auburn now has a complete line of 
four, sixes and eights and last year dur- 
ing the closing six months it whooped 
things up here and there where it needed 
it with excellent results. Its figures in 
some places were larger than for two or 
three previous years. It plans to do 
more. 


/ MICHIGAN 


and the 
BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 

GRAND RAPIDS—THE ONLY 

DAILY IN SEVEN OTHER 
CITIES 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw News Courier 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribume 
Muskegon Chronicle 

Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, IIL 
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Diana came into the limelight last sum- 
mer out of St. Louis and, as a newcomer 
craving a welcome, it was prefaced by 
large pieces of copy. And as it went 
along it was accompanied by more. 
When to this is added the Moon total, the 
two coming from the same plant, al- 
though through different- companies, it 
put that city on the map very much. It 
will be a similar story in 1926. 

Peerless brought out a new six this 
year, too. It has been under new man- 
agement for several months and the new 
regime has passed the word out to dis- 
tributors and dealers that to get results 
they need to advertise in the newspapers. 
So the linage has shown a steady in- 
crease that will keep up. 

Ford has gone along the even tenor of 
his way telling the story of his product— 
Fords and Lincolns—to a larger number 
than ever through the papers until he is 
now well up with the leaders. He found 
it paid. And he intends to continue pay- 
ing the papers large sums, 

Rickenbacker copy will be more con- 
sistent this year than ever, with larger 
linage. Stutz is featuring a new eight 
that will bring into the papers additional 
revenue. Marmon is running on a cam- 
paign now that is to continue into the 
spring. Velie has worked out a prelimi- 
nary schedule for its distributors and deal- 
ers, embracing copy averaging about 
1,000 lines to run twice a month until 
the beginning of summer or later. Wills 
Sainte Claire made a very substantial gain 
last year and its linage increased with 
such good results that the 1926 total will 
be larger. 

William C. Durant paid more attention 
to his motor interests last year and now 
he has them rolling better, Having added 
a six to the Star line and at a remark- 
ably low price, and the Junior Eight from 
the Locomobile plant coming along ad- 
mirably, with Flint always selling and 
Durant doing fairly well he decided to 


keep the Star in the limelight more, 
and say something about the Junior 
Eight. This policy will be continued, 


Kissel has been rolling up a fine total 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements, 


If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


De Forest Radio Co. 


is another of the nationally 
famous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 


e 
Washington 
e 
Times 
The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 


illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


this year for its sales and its advertising| 
has been larger. The volume for 1926. 
will be increased. Case plans more news.’ 


paper copy than in 1925 and Davis js. 


working on new schedules for this year, 


When to this is added the tire sched- | 


ules such as Goodrich running its full 
pages now, and Goodyear, Firestone, Mil- 
ler, General, United States joining in in 
their usual generous way, while Dunlop 
is making up its mind to try newspapers 
again that will add more thousands of 
lines and dollars to the papers. Then 
there is White truck with such copy as 
the seven column one this week, and more 
to come. And the accessories like Cham- 
pion and A. C. spark plugs, Stewart War- 
ner products, Mobo soaps, Exide and 
Willard batteries to help out, The big 
soap men are neglecting a good oppor« 
tunity in not going after winter business 
with their glycerine preparations to pre- 
vent freezing. The Boyce & Veeder Com- 
pany is pushing its anti-freeze now where 
it is getting distribution with much suc- 
cess. 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 
of the 


Newspaper 
World” 
A Seripps-Howard Newspaper ) 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


ONLY 9 MONTHS OLD, 
BUT — The BIGGEST 
TABLOID ON EARTH 


Rapid growth, you will admit, but the 
DAILY NEWS, St. Petersburg’s Pic- 
ture Paper, is keeping pace with 
Florida’s development, 

Editorial punch, convenient size, service 
to the community and its daily noon, 
home and sporting editions have com- 
bined to push the DAILY NEWS into 
its undisputed leadership in this rich 


market. 

The SUNDAY NEWS, started in 
September, is the most popular on the 
West Coast. 


Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited by Major Alfred Birdsall 
Represented by 
GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 110 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 1010 Hartford Building 


SECTIONS 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
LOUISVILLE. KY 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


S Franklin’s birthday is so near date 
-* of publication of this issue I want to 
all attention to the latest book about B. 
franklin. “The Religion of Benjamin 
franklin’ (D, Appleton Company) by 
ames Madison Stifler corrects many mis- 
pprehensions about this great colonial 
yrinter and publisher. It sheds new light 
m a side of Franklin’s character that has 
yeen under a cloud because of “that great 
frratum’—to quote the philosopher’s 
ywn words. 

Franklin once attended a Presbyterian 
‘thurch in Philadelphia where the sermon 
vas from the text, “Finally, brethren, 
vhatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
wure, lovely or of good report, if there be 
my virtue or any praise think on these 
hings”’ | Franklin. thought the sermon 
vas mighty poor when he considered the 
xxcellent things suggested by the text. 
While he got little from the sermon, he 
hought the text an excellent one for a 
lewspaper man with the word “think” 
‘hanged to “print.” 

Franklin appears at his best in the let- 
ers to his favorite sister whom he calls 
‘Dearest Sister Jenny” and who was the 
vite of Benjamin Mecom. Franklin was 
ilways helping this husband of his favor- 
te sister to get established in the news- 
japer business, as any good history of 
ournalism will show. 

The volume is in error on a few his- 
orical matters, due doubtless to mis- 
akes which have been reprinted in en- 
yclopaedias. For example, on page 90 
he assertion is made that the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette was established by Ben- 
amin Franklin while that honor belongs 
o Samuel Keimer, fellow printer in 
Philadelphia. Franklin purchased the 
Jazette with issue number 40. But such 
slips do not detract from the main pur- 
jose of the volume which is to show the 


‘eligious beliefs held by B. Franklin, 
Printer. : 

A brief preface is contributed by Harry 
Zmerson Fosdick. “The Religion of 


3enjamin Franklin” makes good Sabbath 
‘eading for newspaper men. Preachers, 
iowever, can profit most by the book be- 
sause of the frank criticism of the pulpit 
yy a practical printer. 
PT 
NEWSPAPER anthology of distinc- 
tion is “Klassischer Journalismus” 
(Rudolph Kaemmerer Verlag, Berlin) 
collected and edited by Egon Erwin Kisch. 
Ur. Kisch has used the term “Klassischer 
yecause in his volume he reviews the work 
»f no journalist who is still alive. Mod- 
“mn masterpieces from the newspapers are 
scheduled for a later volume under the 
itle, “Zeitgenossische Publizistik.” 
“Classical Journalism,” to use a handy 
ranslation of the German title, opens with 
in introduction which, after outlining the 
lificulties of preparing an anthology of 
his type, lists the value of such a volume 
‘or present day journalists. The lessons 
hat may be learned from this anthology 
ire then given. From point of time the 
rolume extends from Pliny, 79 A. D. to 
Peter Altenberg, 1907. 


The material is organized under vari- 
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ous heads. Items in each group are 
arranged chronologically and each selec- 
tion is preceded by a summary of the work 
and life of its author. A wonderful cath- 
olicity of taste is shown in the volume. 

The first section is headed “Leitarti- 
kel” (Editorials). Selections are given 
from German, French, English, Italian, 
American, Norwegian and Russian edi- 
torial writers. The points of view will 
doubtless attract the most attention from 
readers, 

Other sections deal with personal ex- 
periences sent in by correspondents; news 
articles and reports from foreign corres- 
pondents ; court reports, which include the 
famous one by Zola, “J’accuse’’; a mis- 
cellaneous group chiefly humorous and 
satirical and including the work of Defoe, 
Steele, and Mercier; dramatic criticism; 
musical criticism; art criticism, and litera- 
ture. 

American newspapers and_ periodicals 
are represented—by German translations, 
of course. The American who received 
the most attention is Henry M. Stanley 
for the work which he did as a reporter 
on the New York Herald. Henry Ste- 
phen de Blowitz, called the “king report- 
er,” is represented not with something he 
contributed from Paris to the London 
Times but with an article which he pub- 
lished in Harper's Monthly in 1900 about 
his work. 

This comment about ‘“Klassischer 
Journalismus” ought not to be concluded 
without an expression on my part of in- 
debtedness to Charlotte H. Pekary of the 
German Department of Washington 
Square College, New York University, 
for translations furnished. The volume 
ought to be made available in English. 
MEMBERS of the working press as 

well as teachers of journalism will 
be amused if not instructed with the ar- 
ticle “The Newspaper and Literature” 
which Lawrence F, Abbott contributes to 
The Outlook for Jan. 13. On one point 
Mr. Abbott is in error. He says that 
Charles A. Dana died nearly 30 years ago 
—"“before such a thing as a School of 
Journalism was thought of.” Inasmuch 
as New York University was the Alma 
Mater of his father it is a little surpris- 
ing that he is not familiar with the fact 
that Whitelaw Reid in the early 70’s de- 
livered a lecture at that institution on a 
“School of Journalism” in which a cur- 
riculum was outlined somewhat similar 
to that found in many of these schools 
about which is is so skeptical. 

* * * 


* * 


The second of a series of articles under 
the general head, “The American Press,” 
appears in The Outlook for Jan. 13, from 
the pen of Don C, Seitz. This article 
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the 
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takes up “Newspaper Dynasties and 
Great Chieftains of Journalism.” Read- 
ers of the Eprror & PUBLISHER will find 
little that is new in this article. But 
readers of The Outlook will doubtlessly 
be entertained with some of the anecdotes 
that are retold. For The Outlook for 
Jan. 20 Mr. Seitz is scheduled for “The 
Tabloid Press’—‘the latest and lowest 
thing in American journalism.” 

The Northfield (Minn.) News pub- 
lished on the first of the year a 50th anni- 
versary number. A special section con- 
tains interesting recollections of former 
editors and a historical sketch by Carl 
L. Weight, city editor of the News. The 
anniversary edition is dedicated to Joel 
Prescott Heatwole, for 26 years publisher 
of the Northfield News 

* * Y 
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RTICLES about the late Frank A. 
Munsey in various periodicals are 
too numerous to mention. The one in 


The New Yorker for Jan. 2, has possibly 
stirred up the most comment. The one 
in The Nation reprints the epitaph which 
appeared in the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 
and then adds to the bitter lines of the 
epitaph the letter of comment printed in 
the New York World and signed ‘“News- 
paper Writer.” 

In conclusion it adds its own views 
about Mr. Munsey. To The Nation Mr. 
Munsey’s life seems more an object of 
pity than of reproach. For some reason 
The. Nation did not notice the reply to 
the letter of “Newspaper Writer’ which 
Joseph Van Raalte printed in the New 
York Morning Telegraph. Possibly the 
Nation may yet comment on the views 
expressed by Mr. Van Raalte. 

After reading all the conflicting’ opin- 
ions expressed in print about Mr. Munsey 
I am inclined to believe that the editorial 
in the Epiror & PuBLISHER comes the 
closest to a fair appraisal of his life and 
work. 

x ok Ox 
"THE January issue of the Amertcan 
Mercury opens its columns to “Hearst 
Comes to Atlanta” from the pen of Her- 
bert Asbury. In this article Mr. Asbury 
gives his views of how the Georgian has 


Increased 
Circulation— 


Means increased revenue 
and now—at the beginning 
of the year—is the time to 
profit to the greatest ex- 
tent by a big gain in circu- 
lation. We can give you 
the additional subscribers 
you want and increase your 
daily average for the entire 
year. 


Over twenty-two years of 
successes has proven our 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa 


Selling Results to 
Advertisers 


Because advertising space is only 
a means to an end, this paper 
maintains the closest possible con- © 
tact with every sales campaign in 
the rich Dallas trade territory, 
doing all it can to help get MAX- 
IMUM RESULTS. 


Scores of appreciative 
national advertisers have 
praised the work of The 
News’ Trade Survey and 


Merchandising Department. 
Let us tell you about it. 


Che Dallas 
Morning News 
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been run since it was purchased by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst in February, 1912 
In addition to being extremely critical 
of Hearst’s methods the article is not 
very complimentary to the Georgian legis- 
lature. The article itself when submitted 
to a qualitative and quantitative analysis 
somehow does not stand these tests very 
well. 


Celebrates 142nd Year 
The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, cele- 
brated its 142nd anniversary Jan. 1, with 
a 32-page special edition. The Gazette 


was established in 1784. 


Crimeless Front Page on Christmas 

The Boston Herald on Christmas day 
kept all stories of crime, accidents, fires 
and deaths off the first page. 


Use Epiror & PUBLISHER CLASSIFIED. 


Regional Advertising 
at 
Regional Rates 
The Christian Science 
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An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
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“Buy What You Can Use” 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


Leads All Seattle Papers in 
SEATTLE CIRCULATION 


SUNDA YS— 
The Times leads The Post- 
Intelligencer 
In the City 
In the Trading Zone. . 


WEEK DAYS— 
The Times leads The Star 
In the City 
In the Trading Zone... 
The Times leads The Post- 
Intelligencer 
In the City 
In the Trading Zone. .13,839 
Proof Furnished on Request 
Representative 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Kansas City. 
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MISSOURI PROGRAM READY 


Northeast Press Association to Meet 
in Macon, Jan. 29 


Editors from 25 counties comprising the 
Northeast Missouri Press Association 
will attend the winter meeting at Macon, 
Mo., Jan. 29. 

The program follows: 

Invocation by the Rev. W. L. 
of Macon, Mo. 

“How. the Newspaper Can Help the 
Farmer,” O. T. Coleman, County Farm 
Extension Agent at Palmyra, Mo. 

“Importance of the Editorial,’ William 


Meyer, 


Editor & Publisher for January 16, 1926 


C. Van Cleve, editor, Moberly Monitor- 
Index. 

“Getting Out a Weekly Newspaper as 
a Class Project,’ John H. Casey, assist- 
ant professor of journalism, University 
of Missouri. 

“Making a Go of a Newspaper in a 
Town of 700,” Arthur G. Huff, editor, 
Gorin (Mo.) News Argus. 

“Missouri,” J. B. Sheridan, secretary 
of the Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, St. Louis. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, at 
Columbia, will present files of the first 
newspapers published in Missouri. 


Advertising, printing, subscriptions, and 


the general work of news gathering will 
be discussed at a round table meeting in 
the afternoon. Other topics of discus- 
sion will include: “Methods I Have 
Found Successful in Creating New Busi- 
ness”; “Feature Stories”; “The Kind of 
Paper a Woman Likes to Read’; and 
“Benefits of a Press Association.” 

PF. H. Sosey, editor of the Palmyra 
(Mo.) Spectator, is president of the asso- 
ciation, and William M. Nolen, associate 
editor of the Monroe City (Mo.) N 2tUS,, 
secretary. 


Use EDITOR & PUBLISHER liners 


Supplies and Equipment 


MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


with 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


The Goss Motor Driven 
Steam Table uses no power 
except while platen is being 
raised or lowered. 30,000 
Ibs. “follow-up” pressure 
exertedduringdrying. Units 
of one platen. Permits plac- 
ing as many units as desired 
side by side. Automatic 
releases. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Always on the Spot 


A copy of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
reaches practically every publisher 
and 
tisement in its columns is a sales- 
the 
prestige gained and maintained in 
by 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


his executives. Your adver- 


man ever present—backed \by 
office 


every newspaper 


New York Office 
Chicago Office - - - - - 


HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 6,24 and 31-Paee, Passe 


GOSS 2 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work. 

HOE Quadruple, Sextuple, Sextuple color Press, 
Octuple and Double Sextuple Presses. 
DUPLEX Flat Bed Press—Prints 4, 6 or 8 
pages. Also Duplex-Quadruple Stereotype Press, 
Metropolitan Pattern. 

POTTER—16 page stereotype press with stereo- 
type machinery. Very good and very cheap 
press. 


Available For Early Delivery. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 


- - Monadnock Block 
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Printing Press Control 


“The Safest System in 
the World” 
For Large and 
Small Plants 


Consult Our Nearest Office 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Cincinnati Milwaukee 

Chicago Boston San Francisco 

Pittsburgh Detroit Los Angeles 

Philadelphia St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Buffalo 


Seattle—H. B. Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys 
tem.” 


References gladly furnished. 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Hoe 
Automatic 
Curved Plate 
Trimming 
and Shaving 
Machine 


Silent Chain. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| A Machine that will trim, tail-cut and shave five or six Stereo Plates a min- 
ute efficiently and economically. Arranged with Motor Drive connected by a 


504-520 Grand.St., New York City | 


also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 


White space charge at 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions, 


The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject amy advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


same rate per line per 


INDEX OF CLASSIFICATION 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pages 


BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraisers 
Devices 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Biokers Newspapers Wanted 
Newspapers For Sale 


CIRCULATION 


Distribution 


Supplies 


Promotion 
Premiums 


EDITORIAL 
Business News Correspondents 
Syndicate Features 


Art Pages Radio 

Comics Sports 

Fashion Pages Statistical 
Fiction Wire News 
News Pictorial Women’s Pages 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted Situations Wanted 
MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale Equipment Wanted 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want more 
business, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Suite 1004, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display developed 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Build- 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Edi- 
tions, Every account guaranteed. William E. 


Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Brokers 


Very Desirable Weekly and Job Plant—Ex- 
clusive field, Western Pennsylvania; fine real 
estate; modern equipment; good circulation; 
earning handsome dividends; initial payment; 
$12,500 including real estate, or $7,500 without. 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York. 


Newspapers for Sale 


Only Evening Newspaper in prosperous and 
important seaboard city of 50,000 population. 
Newspaper has large profit record over period of 
years. Owns its own building, centrally located. 
Newspaper and real estate can be purchased if 
taken inimediately for $250,000, of which 
$150,000 must be cash. Communications will be 
answered where the inquirer gives evidence of 


ahility to make stipulated cash payment. B-620, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Money-making Minnesota Weekly in un- 
usually good territory for sale. Population 


of town, 2,000; paper’s circulation, 2,600 at $2 
a year. Does over $18,500 gross business 4 
year. The right owner-manager can take out 
about $7,500 yearly salary and profits. Aver- 
ages 12 pages home print weekly. Has quarto 
Cottrell press, model five linotype with 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 point mats, jobber, pony Babcock, 
Miller saw trimmer, metal furnace and casting 
box, type, stones, etc.; in fact, just the right 
equipment. Auditor’s certified statement proves 
figures. Folder with full list of equipment, etc., 
mailed on request. Attractive price for quick 
action, B-625, Editor & Publisher. 
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pportunities 


| 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT 


Newspapers for Sale 


‘sperous Afternoon Daily newspaper for sale. 
Jvspaper in city 75,000 people, with circu- 
mn of 15,000 A. B. C. Exceptional property 
ering to 250,000 people in trading area. 
tperty can be bought for $100,000 cash, bal- 
-: ten years. For full particulars address 
8, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspapers Wanted 


iene Paper—Want to buy direct from 
yer in city of from 10,000 to 20,000. Con- 
gatial. B-637, Editor & Publisher. 


kly—A young advertising man wants to 
ze the city and return to the country. He 
looking for a congenial connection with a 
yitry weekly. He knows advertising, job 
‘ting, and editorial work. He has some 
sey which he will invest if conditions war- 


». Address B-648, Editor & Publisher. 


Partnership 


emership—Newspapermen, advertising mana- 
= city editor, printers, may obtain partnership 
irest in established daily in small California 
| Must be experienced and willing to work. 
ress Batholomew, United Press, San Fran- 
0. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


\wlation—When quick, additional circulation 
‘rage becomes necessary, remember that our 
jity years in this one line of endeavor is 
} proof against experimenting. Write or 
| Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
|k, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


fnotion—There is no substitute for an ef- 
(ve canvass. No high pressure methods, 
lepresentation or contests. Crew available 
middle west. Write for references and 
jculars, F. J. -Marks, 2524 E. 73rd., 
‘eland, Ohio. 


iilation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
s\ve., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
ship Club Campaigns. 


——————— 


Premiums 
iums—Can you secure a few fair solicitors? 
), investigate Albright’s plans of promoting 
fer circulations without promotion costs. 
). or mail promotion necessitates financing, 
ays all costs. Dealer circulation promoted 

very reasonable rate per hundred copies 
vased. A circulator to start your offer with- 
tyblisation. The Albright China Co., Car- 
In, Ohio. 


| EDITORIAL | 


Syndicate Features 
rslyn Citizen end Buffalo Express are the 
Acustomers this week. Write for samples 

live, alert, up-to-date service. The 
guic Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New 
t City. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


\'tising Manager; Business Manager; Man- 
t Editor; City Editors; Reporters; Display 
t Positions now open. Publishers’ Place- 
(| Service, Seitz Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Help Warted 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situations Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 


Experienced Newspaper Man wanted to take 
charge of small Midwest Daily in splendid 
field. Write stating qualifications and experi- 
ence. May sell interest to right party. Ad- 
dress B-643, Editor & Publisher. 


Photo-engraver wanted for newspaper. Steady 
employment. Address B-647, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


—ooaa 
Situations Wanted 


Advertising Director—Thoroughly experienced 
newspaper executive will be available Jan. Ist. 
Seeks _ connection with live organization where 
possibilities offer a man with initiative and 
thorough knowledge of all branches of news- 
paper advertising an opportunity to continue an 
enviable record. Prefer second or third paper 
in north or east. My past record is proof of 
my ability to organize and put over hard prop- 
ositions, Write for full particulars and an in- 


terview. Now employed. Address Box B-535, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager and Assistant Publisher, 
permanently employed, desires to make change 
where, living conditions will be better and, if 
possible, where part ownership can be purchased 
gradually, although this is not essential. Ex- 
cellent record of growth in present position. 
Age 35, married, children, Protestant, good 
health. B-638, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising—Experienced solicitor on Real 
Estate, Display and Resort seeks connection with 
Daily, New York or vicinity. B-635, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising-Manager—Solicitor — Married, no 
drifter, seeks change, Experienced solicitor 
city dailies. Advertising manager small daily. 
Writes selling copy, makes appealing layouts 
creates, builds, holds accounts. 
references, good personality. 
Editor & Publisher. 


Substantial 
Address B-645 


Business Manager or Publisher’s Representa- 
tive, 12 years’ experience covering all business 
departments, desires connection with paper in 
city of 100,000 or more, References gladly 
furnished. Available at once. B-632, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman and copy writer wants 
position. Eight years’ newspaper soliciting and 
copy service experience. Pleasing personality; 
age 34; married; minimum salary, $65. 
B-641, Editor & Publisher, 


Advertising—Make your anticipations of a big 
advertising linage during 1926 a reality by 
securing my services. Versatile experience in 
copy writing and selling, advertising promotion, 
special editions and features. Producer of new 
business, successful in developing accounts into 
permanent advertisers. Proposition that needs 
new life and general bracing up particularly 
desired, Best of. references. Box B-630, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, now employed, seeks 
new connection, Twelve years’ experience in 
selling advertising. Age 35. Thoroughly 
familiar with local display, automobile accounts 
and_ publicity, national ‘accounts and_ service 
work, also classified advertising, Employed at 
present as Advertising Manager of middle 
western daily with circulation about 85,000. 


Not satisfied with future here. Can furnish 
best of references, Box B-624, Editor & 
Publisher. 

% 
Cartoonist, artist, layout man. experienced, 
competent, seeks connection. daily paper. Also 


expert advertising copy and layout man. Start 
$60. Craig, 701 41st, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wetising Solicitor—Opening for  experi- 
f man in city of Michigan under 100,000, 
| paper. Must know how to produce copy 
lot be afraid of work. Excellent oppor- 
j. Address Box B-626, Editor & Publisher. 


sant to Publisher wanted. Must be 
fle of taking full charge. Publisher has 
Strong weeklies that offer good oppor- 

for experienced newspaper man. Ad- 


p B-646, Editor & Publisher. 


fiisine Man wanted. Ove who is ex- 
ced in selling, and writing good copy. 
| dailv paper in middle western city of 
i Splendid opportunity. Write fully, 
) age. experience. references and salary to 
i B-627, Editor & Publisher. us _ 
; Editor. Morning paper, New England 
F 100,000 . population. Live organization 
fa live man. B-628, Editor & Publisher. 


ed Manager for fast growing daily near 
York. Excellent opportunity for man who 
foved ability to build classified. Address 


| Editor & Publisher. 


ation District Men Wanted, who helieve 
me Delivery plan of building circulation. 
‘positions open that pay a liberal salary 
Toi Address B-597, Editor & Pub- 


t House Renorter wanted. 
} Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Write’ Non- 


} 


Circulation Mareger, age 32. Employed 
as Assistant on paper 40,000 circulation. 
Thoroughly acquainted with independent carrier 
system, country circulation, rural routes, success- 
ful promotion methods, etc. Fourteen years’ 
experience. Five years in this position. “Have 
reached top of ladder here. Desire to change. 
Morning or evening paper in city not less than 
100,000. Central States, where ‘future depends 
on results. B-648, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager—Clean cut, go-getter, age 
39, 13 years’ experience. Classified, on paper 
where now employed ranked first. Na- 
tional seventh and local display sixteenth for 
cities of less than 100,000 first six months of 
1925. Leading second paper by 72%; also pre- 
vious years. Do you want a leader record? Tf 
so, let’s get together; salary or commission; 
prefer city of 150,000 or over: South or South- 
west. Address B-605, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Expert, with many years of success- 
ful experience in building classified business on 
Metropolitan and small town papers, offers per- 
sonal service in training and management of 
classified department. My work includes train- 
ing of local manager to succeed myself, instal- 
lation of necessary system, training of selling 
force, promotional work, development of reader 
interest. My charge is based on department 
income and increase in earnings, William E. 
Jordan, care Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager of a _ metro- 
politan daily desires new epportunities this 
Spring and welcomes correspondence from first 
class newspapers. Address B-621, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Classified Advertising Manager, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, desires position offering better chance 
for advancement. Writes good promotional 
copy, directs and develops sales of contracts, 
multiple ads and white space, Understands 
training of counter clerks and telephone oper- 
ators. Familiar with bookkeeping systems and 


detail work. A loyal, hard worker who is 
qualified to take charge of classified department 
on large newspaper. Neat appearing, clean 


habits, college education, age 28, dependable. 
Past record as steady and consistent producer. 
Best references. B-636, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man—Likes small daily best. Seeking 
telegraph or city desk on paper up to 20,600 
circulation within 200 miles of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nine years’ experience, 27 years old, married, 
ability to produce. Write editorials, features 
and column. Not afraid of work, $50. B-629, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Dramatic and Music Critic, national reputation, 
wishes position in East outside New York. 
High priced but worth it, as proven by record 
of achievements. Now employed. Address 
B-642, Editor & Publisher. 


Fxecutive—Seeks situation on newspaper where 
publisher needs man capable of intelligently 
reducing expense and permanently increasing 
business; now employed as publisher daily paper 
in large city, where in two years expenses have 
been reduced over one-third, while paper is 
doing larger volume. Exceptionally successful 
in pay roll (including mechanical) - reductions. 
Experienced and capable of taking direct re- 
sponsibility of every department. Able to supply 
references of highest class extending over period 
of. years. Satisfactory reason for change. 
Address Box B-639, Editor & Publisher, New 
York City. 


Executive—Who knows daily newspaper busi- 
ness from ground up, as editor and publisher— 
editorial, mechanical, advertising, circulation, 
accounting—seeks change of location because of 
family reasons. Complete experience from in- 
stallation of new plant on through. Knows how 
to produce good newspaper economically. Will 
make none but right sort of connection. B-633, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Foremanship in Florida Composing Room by 
resourceful, economical man; expert in pro- 
duction of up-to-date newspaper, getting maxi- 
mum results without friction; would locate per- 
manently. Bentley, 97 Chestnut street, Nutley, 
New Jersey. 


Managing Editor seeks opportunity to buile 
small city Daily into live, money making 
property. My last success as Managing 
Editor was building a daily (name on request), 
from 7,200 to 16,000 circulation. My twenty 
year record carries no black marks and is wel 
worth inquiry. My last pay was $110 a week, 
but will consider much less with assurance o 
a share in profits. Will meet prospective em- 
ployer in New York or Philadelphia by appoint- 
ment. B-634, Editor & Publisher. 


News Fditor and Head Writer, accurate anc 
rapid, seeks immediate connection on Eastern 
daily. Former press association editor. Prefer 
handling desk or telegraph news. References. 


Address B-640, Editor & Publisher. 


Radio News Fditor—With a radio in every 
sixth home you cannot afford to ignore this 
great news’ source any longer. Services radio 
editor now available. Well-written, non-tech- 
nical articles. George W. Rodriguez, Radio 
Journalist, Athens, Ala. State salary. 


Reporter, Editor, Manager—What can you 
offer a man with 30 years’ experience? 
References. B-631, Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Writer, Fditor, experienced; age 24. 
East preferred, B-512, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Managing Editor, City Editor or desk 
man. Afternoon daily in city of 100,000 or 
more. Live-wire, with much experience. B-511, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale 


Dup'ex Tubular Press, 16-page, with starter 
and complete stereotyping outfit, for sale. Press 
only four years old. Good as new. Write or 
wire The Tribune Publishing Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


Hoe Wet Mat Roller, chain drive, equipped 
with 5 horsepower motor and control. First 
class condition and in daily use at The Cleve- 
land Press; $175, F. O. B. Cleveland. Inquire 
Superintendent, Stereo Dept., Cleveland Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Eng. Co., 114 E. 
13th St., N. Y. City. 


Linotype Bargains—Several Model One Lino- 
types in good running order, price $600 each. 
Several Model Two and Model Four Linotypes 
reduced to one magazine machines, price $650 
each. One Model Five Linotype, excellent con- 
dition $1000. All without matrices. Prices 
strictly cash. You can use them until you 
need a better machine then trade in for twice 
as much on new machine. The Linograph 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


One Goss Comet Flat Bed Press for sale; 
equipped in first-class condition, with extra set 
of eight column chases; for delivery within the 
next thirty days. Please communicate with 
The Morning Call, Key West, Florida. 


Printers’ Outfitters—Printing Plants and busi- 
ness bought and sold. American Typefounders’ 
products, printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery 
of every description. Conner, Fendler & Co., 
96 Beekman St., New York City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


WE HAVE GOOD 

OPENINGS for 

reporters, copy read- 

ers, advertising solici- 

tors, and department 

heads. Registration 
free, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRD Nar't BLOG., 


—————— 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 


15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison 4 ve., New York 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Perhaps you know a newspaper in the 
next town that has an opening that you 
could fill, but has it occurred to you 
that a bigger job may await you? 

Write an advertisement stating your 
qualifications and insert it in our Classi- 
fied page, The replies will show you 
how many opportunities you have and 
permit you ,to make a choice, 


Our classified page offers opportunities 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
_ $i 


te 


SF) 


Editor & Publisher 


DOLLAR 


$ $ 


HE annual Spring moving season 1s 


not far away. Begin liniig up the 
transfer and trucking companies for a 
double truck advertisement appealing to 
the thoughts of the prospective mover. 
—B. A. T. 


A novel “Automobile Contest’ was 
conducted by a western newspaper with 
awards totaling $100, Ten automobile 
distributors contributed toward the space 
which used an entire page. The idea 
was to send in to any of the dealers 
listed, the name or names of prospective 
purchasers of automobiles. If the auto- 
mobile is sold to the prospect, the person 
turning in the name receives $10. A 
grand prize of $100, divided into three 
parts, Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes, was given 
to the three contestants turning in the 
largest number of live prospects by a 
specified date. The contest was open for 
a month—George C. Marcley. 


A live poultry page, run a number of 
weeks in early spring or late winter, 
should prove a profitable venture. The 
poultry industry is a huge business now 
and has many profitable angles and if 
treated from the “baby chick” angle at 
this season of the year should bring a 
wealth of advertisers to the poultry page. 
For instance a series of articles on poul- 
try run each week, given a local slant, 
should attract seed, feed and hardware 
stores, which handle incubators, brooders, 
feeds, coops, fountains, grit, feeders, etc. 
Almost every community boasts of hatch- 
eries producing from a few hundred up 
into the thousands of baby chicks weekly 
and they should easily be induced to ad- 
vertise—Frank G. Davis, Harrisonburg, 
Pa. 

On the lightest advertising day of the 
week, it has been found profitable to run 
a “Weekly Business Review” page. Place 
this heading at the top center and at the 
sides at the top can be placed the days 
of the week and the time the business clubs 
of the city hold their meetings. In the 
outside columns of the page are placed 
small advertisements of many diversified 
small retailers, such as small clothes 
shops, printers, realtors, dry cleaners, and 
other concerns that find large space too 
expensive for them. In the center 
columns, if there is space left the Muil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel finds it profit- 
able to run two or three stories of some 
article that is found at one of these shops, 
or a story of one of the advertisers, or 
some new invention.—Wilbur Polson. 


Possibly you are overlooking a bet if 
you don’t go after the silver, gold and 
nickel platers in your city for regular 
advertisements. The platers can often 
save the householder money by replat- 
ing articles that otherwise would have 
to be thrown away. Put to the platers in 


For Evening and Suadsy Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
' World Building, New York 


PULLERS 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


$$ 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


the right light, the idea should have easy 


sale—B:. A. T: 


We operate a first class job printing 
department in connection with our news- 
paper, and combine advertising soliciting 
with job printing soliciting. A good many 
times, we get orders for job printing, 
especially during dull seasons, when a 
merchant does not want to advertise. We 
have found this the most effective form 
of soliciting printing——Donald O. Ross, 
Washington (la.) Democrat. 


for January 16, 1926 


COAST MEET FEB. 25-27 


Committees Named for Washington 
Press Association Convention 


In connection with the observance of 
Journalism Week, Feb. 25, 26, 27, the 
Washington State Press Asociation will 
hold the winter session of its fourteenth 
annual Newspaper Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

The following committees have ‘been 
named : 

Daily newspapers: Monte F. Brown, 
Seattle Journal of Commerce; Ted Rob- 
ertson, Yakima Republic, and Frank M. 
Dallam, Jr., Kelso Tribune. 

Weekly newspapers: Hill Williams, 
Pasco Herald; J. F. Hill, Davenport 
Times Tribune, and J. W. Sheets, Blaine 
Journal-Press. 

University faculty: M. Lyle Spencer, 
director; School of Journalism, chair- 


man of the program committee; Herbert 
T. Condon, comptroller, and Dr. David 
C. Hall, professor of hygiene. 


HUNCHED 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 


FOR EACH 
SUG I let 
PUBLISHED 


6oNTEW YORK’S STATUES—What 

Are They Thinking About?” is a 
cash ptize contest announced by the New 
York American, which stirs readers’ 
imaginations and offers a chance for con- 
structive, humorous or — philosophical 
essays —A. R, C. 


A series of articles on “Celebrities I 
Have Met” and contributed by the read- 
ers, both young and old, attracted wide 
attention and proved a circulation booster 
for a small country daily. Contributors 
were limited to 200 words and the recol- 
lections sent in ranged from boyhood 
meetings with some of the presidents who 
served before the Civil War down 
through the years to stories of “Black 
Jack” Pershing and other outstanding 
figures of the late world struggle —E. R. 
Lowe, Waltham, Mass. 


Why do people keep gold fish? Bird 
store proprietors can give some interest- 
ing sidelights on the great variety of 
reasons for this habit. It should make a 
good local feature—A. N. 


Electric and gas meters, measuring 
kilowatts and cubic feet, mean nothing to 
the average householder. This very fact 
gives opportunity to print an article 
which will tell just how much it costs 
to run a washing machine an hour, how 
much the operation of an iron costs every 
60 minutes, what the cost of cooking a 
roast for two hours is. This information 
can be obtained easily at the office of 
the local gas and electric company.—A. C. 
Regli. ; 


WHAT better 
TESTIMONIAL need 
WE offer as to 
THE worth of our 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
THAN the nearly 
200 NEWSPAPERS 
USING them daily? 
THEY’VE tried 
THEM and know. 
SEND for free 
WEEK’S trial. 


* * * 


AUDIO SERVICE 
30 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


The Cincinnati-Times-Star has 
complimented for its heading, “Does 
Your Club Meet Tomorrow?” over the 
list of club meetings to be held in the 


city. It serves as more of a reminder 
than ‘the usual club column.—Thora 
Eigenmann. 


From its files one of the leading Cana- 
dian papers compiles each day the most 
outstanding events in the realm of sports 
twenty years ago. 
caption, 


These it uses under 
Years Ago in 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


the “Twenty 


Sport,” providing a daily feature for the 
sporting page, and allowing the old.) 
timers in sport to check up on thei 
recollections—C. M. L. 


Since no person ever lived who didn} 
believe he or she could “write for the 
papers,” I believe a good Sunday feature 
would be to devote a page to news fea- 
tures written up by non-professionals 
Let each contestant select whatever in 
teresting feature he desires to write about, 
limiting each contribution to half 4 
column or less and give a prize for the 
best written article—Aubrey Betts. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram is 
running an illustrated daily series 65) 
sketches headed “Brightening The Cor 
ner,” under which outlines of the work! 
of the city’s charitable organizations are 
being desea | 


given, one association 
each day. A two-column box head with 


pictures of active leaders adds to the 
effect—R. B, S. : 
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A_weekly feature of 
great merit— 


House Plans 


(che a for = 
Home Builders 


Designs by leading architects 
which will attract readers and 
special advertising. For reser 
vation terms, write 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Ine. 


241 W. 58th St., New York City 


Let Your Readers See 
Each Sport Development 


AS EDGREN 
SEES IT 


THREE | 


BOB  EDGREN’S 
TIMES... A> WEEK  SPOR® 
SERVICE © CONSISTS (Ga 


TWO MID-WEEK STORIES, 
WITH ONE TWO COLUM® 
ILLUSTRATION — AND #& 


FEATURE ARTICLE FOR 
SATURDAY OR SUNDAY 
WITH A FIVE COLUMM® 


CARTOON LAYOUT. MATS 
CAN BE CUT TO THREE OB 
FOUR COLUMN SIZE. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
John N. Wheeler, Pres. 


154 Nassau St. New York City | 


\ 


Editor & Publisher for January (1.6,. 1926 


Develop New Business In 


New York State 


Advertise in the Daily Newspapers 


Y intelligent survey of marketing and transportation facilities in New York State, the manu- 
facturer can plan the distribution of his merchandise with a minimum of risk. 


You are spared the enormous cost, in money and time, as well as a great volume of detail work neces- 
| sary to properly survey the territory, by the assurance of cooperation of the New York daily news- 
papers. 


Note that the newspapers listed below completely cover the Empire State. Each paper is prepared 
to supply you with information that is important and necessary concerning the trading area covered 
by its circulation, the quality of its circulation and the purchasing power of its readers. 


Assuming that your merchandise is properly distributed and that the dealers have your goods on their 
shelves, the final and most important part of the Campaign is to create a demand for your product. 
There is no better way to create consumer demand than by advertising in the daily newspapers. 


These New York State Newspapers 
Have the Confidence of Their Readers 


Circu- 2,500 10,009 Circu- 2,600 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
“Albany Evenings Nows ...........0..00< (E) 30,060 .08 08 *Mount Vernon Daily Argus............. (E) 9,871 05 05 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (M) 32,864 10 -10 *Newburgh Daily News.................. (E) 11,842 .06 .06 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (8) 56.014 .14 14 *New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 8,108 04 .04 
| *Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat 7,603 04 04 SThe Sun, eNews MOLKin sc of eenees occ ne (E) 254,189 Ae -56 
} pAwbuIe y Oitizen \....<arisle ik scs coc seahece 6,214 045 035 *New York Times ae ® 350,406 80 784 
eerooklyn Daily Bagless. 250... nie ccicaec: 70,622 22 +22 *New York Times (8) 572,815 -95 -931 
*Brocklyn Daily Eagle... ....sscscccecscae 79,652 +22 +22 *New York Herald-Tribune (M) 281,672 6435 624 
*Buffalo Star and Enquirer 30,134 13 .09 *New York Herald-Tribune............... (8) 321,889 .693 .672 
“Buffalo Courier .......... ave 63,491 17 13 New York: \Wrorldig.28 svc ke es coc ceee .(M) 309,386 -595 .58 
*Buffalo Courier ......... ore 115,578 127 +22 eNews York World as-e soe. kek aooe (8) 542,386 595 .58 
*Buffalo Evening News ... ee 128,455 +25 25 *New York Evening World.............. (E) 311,450 .595 58 
*Buffalo Evening Times aa 102,796 oak 21 *Niagara Falls Gazette.................. (E) 20,385 .06 .06 
*Buffalo Sunday Times ................. (8) 102,068 fp! 21 wPort Cheaters Item: cee sein tonne skewness (E) 4,760 .03 .03 
pouttaloBxprosa) Vii. cesses cio cee ee (M) 50,796 14 12 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....... (E) 12,429 .06 06 
Bb AIG prose (i sce. excised csceeideas (8) 57,682 .18 14 TRochester Times-Union ................ (E) 67,974 21 20 
*Corning Evening Leader................ (E) 9,148 -055 05 peyracisa. Journal Sates caehorrere. fasts (E) 62,000 14 14 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 33,500 ab «11 elroy « Record: icniscth avec mcs aoe (M&E) 22,427 .06 06 
| Rereneva Dally VTWMmes.:.. i. <cF2 cise cee se (E) 5,527 | 04 -04 sWavertown. "Dimes! saysit sc dards Bele cvs 0's (E) 16,216 07 07 
*Gloversville Leader Republican.......... (E) 6,939 -035 .035 
Mithaca Journal-News .......c.ccccsccsos (E) 7.473 .05 05 
*Jamestown Morning Post............... (M) 11,636 .04 .085 “A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


*Middletown Times-Press ............... (E) 6,792 +04 .04 + Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


Editor-& Publepieg for Jantary bon W726 


What’s in a Name? 


eq|N anonymous letter gets scant attention. John Doe’s check 
doesn’t mean much at the bank. 
It’s the man behind the name that counts. 


You can make the message to your readers valid with the 
signatures of men who have an established credit in the world of journalism. 


John B. Foster, national baseball authority. 

Lawrence Perry, amateur sports writer and successor of 
Walter Camp. 

Robert T. Small, the man who can’t write uninterestingly. | 

David Lawrence, the most widely-read national corre- | 
spondent. 

Stuart P. West, financi*| ex>2~* for twenty years. 

George T. Hughes, who has never gone wrong on the bond 
market. r | 

J. C. Royle, head of the country’s largest staff of business 
writers. | 

William T. Heffernan, curb market expert. 

George D. Moulson, trained observer of the Cotton Ex- 

change. 


| 
George Schnackel, grain authority. 
L. C. Grundeland, livestock authority. | 
Rowland Wood, special staff writer in New York. : 
O. L. Scott, “reporter plus” of the Middle West. 
: B. G. Kline, covering the “great open spaces.” 
7 eee Robert Mack, originator of radio by wire. 


Edward Price Bell, Paul Scott Mowrer, Constantine 
Brown, Hal O’Flaherty, Junius B. Wood, Hiram K. | 
Moderwell, and twenty other trained members of the - 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, writing world a 
news of human interest from all parts of the globe. 
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These writers become real personalities to your readers, they tell the news 
behind the news with the stamp of authority that builds good will and holds 


circulation. | 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. GC. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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Iwo Important Events 
in Radio Broadcasting 


No. 1— WMAQ Doubles Its Power 


WMAQ, radio station of The Chicago Daily News—the only station owned 
and operated by a Chicago newspaper—is now equipped with a new high-power 
transmitter with a normal rating of 1,000 watts. The set was manufactured 
especially for The Chicago Daily News and is regarded by many radio authorities 
as without a superior for broadcasting. 


WMAOQO began broadcasting April 13, 1922, when there was but one other 
station in Chicago. Through the excellence of its radio pages and the high quality 
of its broadcast programs The Daily News immediately attained a position of lead- 
ership in Chicago in radio. The first equipment was soon replaced with the finest 
broadcasting apparatus that could be bought. The present installation, which is the 
third purchased by The Chicago Daily News within four years, embodies the latest 
developments of broadcasting science and still further emphasizes the enterprising 
leadership of The Chicago Daily News in serving the radio public. 
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No. 2— Broadcasting the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


The inaugural program of WMAQ’s new equipment, December 10, 1925, 
featured the Chicago Symphony Orchestra which had never before been heard by 
radio. Nine microphones were used. Only equipment of the highest efficiency 
could broadcast this program in a manner satisfactory to listeners and to the 
management of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The tremendous success of this 
innovation and the superior qualities of the new sending apparatus are evidenced by 
congratulatory letters and messages received by The Chicago Daily News from all 
parts of the country. This program is but one of the many presented by the 
Chicago Daily News in support of its contention that the public needs only to hear 
good music to appreciate it. 


These developments, marking the rapid progress of public radio service in Chicago, are of 
great interest to Chicago radio fans and even greater significance to radio manufacturers and 
dealers who sell to the fans. The great majority of radio enthusiasts in Chicago and vicinity read 
The Daily News and they buy radio equipment through its advertising columns. 
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It was the Bond Buyers 
of 


PHILADELPHIA 


that bought the biggest slices of Jay Cooke’s U. S. Government Bonds to finance the War to Pre- 
serve the Union not to mention their recent big participation in the recent World War Bonds. 


They also helped liberally in financing the great American trans-continental railroad 
systems, and made is possible for Chicago and New York to get their street railways, and 
it was the Philadelphia bond buyer who financed the first “tube” of London’s underground railway. 


Bonds have to be good for the Philadelphia buyer to be interested. If you have something 
that can bear close scrutiny, tell it to the Philadelphia Bond Buyer. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
naper “nearly everybody” reads— 
pay y 


The Cbening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 
524,662 day 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
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TheBulletin’/ 


in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Analyzes Day’s News Processes 


Yiscuss Organization of Editorial Room, Costs, Crime News—No Decision on Oil Inquiry—Directors 
Lack Quorum—Small Attendance 


ECHNICAL aspects of journalism en- 
gaged the 50 members of the Ameri- 

an Society of Newspaper Editors in 
ieir annual meeting at Washington last 
reek to a greater extent than at any of 
1e three previous gatherings. The dis- 
assions which provoked the most gener- 
us and enthusiastic response were those 
yncerning the organization of the edi- 
\rial room, of the state and city staffs, 
sts, and to a lesser extent, the thread- 
are topic of crime news 

Action upon charges preferred against 
member of the Society in connection 
ith his activities in the Wyoming oil 
‘ansactions and investigations in 1924 had 
zen expected at the meeting. It had been 
nnounced that the Board of Directors 
fter considering the charges, brought at 
1e 1924 meeting and after hearing the ac- 
ased member, had agreed upon the final 
raft of their decision. This draft was 
) have been considered by a meeting of 
1e board last week in Washington, but 
ich action was prevented by absence of 
quorum of the directors. Six of the 
velve were present. Three whose pres- 
ice had been expected were detained 
t home by illness or office emergencies. 
‘he constitution requires seven directors 
3 a quorum. No hint was divulged as 
» the nature of the decision. 

President ‘Casper S. Yost in announcing 
1is condition stated that the board would 
robably meet during the next month to 
meclude all business before it and to 
ect officers for the coming year. Nei- 
ver President Yost nor Secretary E. C. 
fopwood is a candidate for re-election. 
oth have won high commeilation from 
heir colleagues for their labors during the 
ast four years. 

All four directors whose terms expired 

the meeting were re-elected. These 
ere besides Messrs. Yost and Hopwood, 
. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune, and Arthur 
|. Howe, Brooklyn Eagle. 


_A proposed amendment to the section 
i the constitution under which the board 
authorized to proceed against members 
iarged with unprofessional conduct never 
‘ached a vote. It was swamped under 
mass of words—proposed amendments to 
le amendment, and various clarifications, 
‘nitions, etc., that were offered from the 
sor. Secretary Hopwood in proposing 
ie amendment stated that the form had 
een adopted by the directors after the 
resent section had been criticised by law- 
rs as loosely drawn- and not properly 
itegrated. The present section author- 
es the board to sit as a court to examine 
id act upon charges of unprofessional 
mduct or wilful violations of the rules 
id regulations of the Society and to 
msure, expel or suspend a member 
ho has disgraced himself and whose fur- 
ler connection with the Society may in- 
iriously affect its good name and dig- 
ty. 

The amendment provided that the board 
vall hear all charges of wilful violation 
i the constitution, rules and by-laws of 
ie Society. 


By ARTHUR T. ROBB, Jr. 


Edward S. Beck, managing editor Chicago Tribune and treasurer of the Ameri- 

can Society of Newspaper Editors, Casper S. Yost, of St. Louis Globe Democrat, 

president of the Society, and C. M. Morrison, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
chairman of Program Committee, attending annual meeting. 


nition existed for unprofessional conduct, 
except as set forth in the Canons of Jour- 
nalism adopted by the Society in 1903 and 
that there was some question as to the 
status of the Canons of Journalism as 
“rules of the Society.” There are no by- 
laws. 

It was upon this point that the long 
discussion focussed. Some members 
wished to adopt by formal resolution the 
Canons as rules of the organization. Oth- 
ers opposed this on the ground that ethics 
cannot be enacted into legislation, that 
ethics are guide posts on the path of con- 
duct and that a number of the Canons 
would have to be redrafted if they were to 
be adopted as rules. That, it was pointed 


Mr. Hopwood pointed out that no defi- out, was a matter for months of deliber- 


ation. A proposed amendment to the 
amendment would have incorporated the 
words “Canons of Journalism” into the 
new section. 

When asked from the floor as to the 
effect of the amendment upon proceed- 
ings now before the board, President Yost 
expressed the opinion that it might not 
be to the best interests of the Society, 
and advised against passage of the amend- 
ment at the meeting. The discussion 
continued until ended summarily by a 
motion to adjourn for luncheon, moved 
by Walter M. Harrison of the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman. It was not resumed. 

Mr. Harrison at a later session won the 
Society’s approval of his motion that the 
Society send President Yost as its rep- 


resentative at the third session of the 
Press Congress of the World in Geneva 
next September. The editors evinced 
keen interest in the announcement of the 
Press Congress meeting by Fred M. Sny- 
der, representative of that organization. 
No vote was taken on the suggestion 
that the Society alter its custom of meet- 
ing in Washington, which appears to re- 
main as the favored centre for the annual 
assembly. Prof. Roscoe C. E. Brown of 
the School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, tendered an invitation to the edi- 
tors to meet on the Columbia campus in 
New York next year, outlining the many 
advantages that the school affords for 
such a meeting and adding that Adolph 
S. Ochs had promised to entertain the 
Society at a dinner in the Times office if 
the New York invitation received ap- 
proval. Arthur M. Howe, chairman of 
the Society’s committee on journalism 
schools, endorsed Prof. Brown’s invita- 
tion, and the thanks of the Society were 
expressed in a resolution moved by E. S. 
Beck. Tom Wallace of the Lowésville 
Courier-Journal warned the editors that 
a policy of changing the meeting-place 
from year to year would put the Society 
in the position of auctioning its meetings 
to the highest bidder, w ith. the probable 
result that local entertainment would con- 


sume most of the meeting period. The 
directors will name the next meeting 


place without advice from the member- 
ship. 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, scheduled as the star 
speaker at the annual banquet, was kept 
at home by Mrs. White’s illness. Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the Associ- 
ated Press, and John H. Finley of the 
New York Times editorial staff, made ad- 
dresses pertinent to the large gathering 
of editors and members of the Cabinet, 
the Senate, and the House which filled 
the Willard ballroom. The remarks of 
both are printed substantially in full else- 
where in this issue, Alexander P. Moore, 
who went almost directly from the editor- 
ship of the old Pittsburgh Leader to Ma- 
drid as American Ambassador, told stor- 
ies of the King of Spain and illustrating 
a newspaper man’s aptitude for diplomacy. 
He contrasted the prosperity of the arti- 
san in America with the poverty of the 
Spanish nobility and exhorted the editors 
not to “rock the boat,” or to say or do 
anything that might upset the present 
well-being of this country. The former 
Ambassador’s address was not reported 
by the stenographer, by his own request. 

Among the guests at the head table 
were: Frank B. Noyes, publisher of the 
Washington Star and president of the 
Associated Press; President George Bar- 
ton Cutten of Colgate University; Sec- 
retary of War Dwight F. Davis; Bishop 
Freeman of Washington; Elbert H. 
Baker, publisher of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and the speakers. 

President Yost, whose report appears 
in full on another page, stressed the diffi- 
culty of arriving at definitions of jour- 
nalistic conduct which could satisfy all 
of the many kinds of newspaper men 


4 


represented in and out of the society and 
declared that the enforcement of a code 
of ethics, applicable only to institutions, 
by an organization having but a_ limited 
degree of control over these institutions, 
was impracticable. Enforcement should 
be a matter of example, rather than force. 

Secretary Hopwood implied similar 
views in his report which commented 
slightly upon the idea expressed by some 
members that the Society should take a 
more positive stand upon matters affect- 
ing journalism. Mr. Hopwood’s report, 
a remarkable document of its kind in its 
breadth and treatment of subject matter, 
is also given in substance elsewhere. It 
indicates a membership of 174, an increase 
of 21 names being characterized by the 
secretary as comfortable, though not en- 
tirely satisfactory. ; 

Treasurer Beck reported an increase of 
$551 in the treasury balance, which at the 
close of last year totalled $3,264.13. The 
membership now represents 31 States, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii, Mr. 

k reported. 
PST he Committee on Ethical Standards, 
whose report in 1924 started the Society 
on its oil investigation, made no report 
this year, its work having been closely 
associated with that of the board of di- 
rectors, , 

Chairman Howe of the committee on 
journalism schools, reported on the re- 
cent meeting in New York of the teachers 
of journalism and expressed approval of 
instruction in the technical as well as the 
theoretical and academic aspects of jour- 
nalism. Mr. Howe’s committee has been 
limited in activity due to the chairman's 
illness during the past year. i 

Paul Bellamy, managing editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, whose good- 
humored and comprehensive reports on 
his committee’s efforts to guard the in- 
tegrity of the press have become one ot 
the meeting’s drawing cards, related 
characteristically his committee’s reaction 
to an anonymous article printed in Har- 
per’s Magazine last summer. Neither 
Mr. Bellamy nor his colleague on the 
Plain Dealer, Secretary Hopwood, ap- 
prove the purpose for which the commit- 
tee was created several years ago and 
they moved its abolition. The Society 
defeated the motion. 

Marvin Creager, managing editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal, again reported 
for the committee on syndicates to the 
effect that editors who complained against 
the syndicates usually had only to blame 


their own lack of confidence in them- 
selves and their newspapers and their 
lack of skill in buying. Mr. Creager 


found little basis in fact for the circula- 
tion-building claims of features, declared 
that he would be extremely jealous of any 
feature which might be regarded as vital- 
ly necessary to his newspaper’s success, 
and would in fact be glad to have such a 
feature taken away from him. He blamed 
the editors also for making “big names’ 
by news play, later paying high prices to 
syndicates for the use of the names they 
had created. 

The syndicate viewpoint was presented 
in non-controyersial fashion by David 
Lawrence, president of the recently 
formed association of syndicates, an idea 
which, Mr. Lawrence declared, had its 
genesis in the success of the editors’ so- 
ciety. 

Open forum discussions were intro- 
duced to the Society’s proceedings Friday 
afternoon, when Harvey Ingham, editor 
of the Des Moines Register Tribune told 
about that newspaper’s experiment in 
segregating crime news on an inside page. 
Mr. Ingham’s thesis was that the front 
page is not the place where the important 
news of a newspaper appears, but the 
place reserved for the unexpected. The 
important news pages are frequently the 
sports and the market pages, he declared, 
and much of the crime which is given 
page one display is routine and no more 
unexpected in character than the market 
reports or the story of the daily baseball 
game. 

Edmund W. Booth, editor of the Grand 
Rapids Press, drew a distinction between 
crime and scandal and expressed the be- 
lief that most of the criticism of news- 
papers was directed against the latter 
rather than against reporting crime. He 
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Calvin Goodrich, editor Newark Star-Eagle; E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune; Willis 


J. Abbot, Christian Science Monitor; 


and E. C. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, at Washington. 


cited the Rhinelander case in New York 
as an example of scandal news with no 
criminal aspects. 

The printing of crime news was ably 
defended by several editors as the news- 
paper’s duty to the public. Grove Pat- 
terson, editor of the Toledo Blade, quoted 
a British police officer as urging the 


American newspapers to co-operate with 
the police and to print more crime news, 
rather than less, as the British press does, 
pointing out that London with three times 
the population of a certain American 
city which went unnamed, had less than 
8 per cent. of its number of murders in a 
single year, 


SECRETARY HOPWOOD’S REPORT 


HE board has held three meetings 

since the society last assembled in 
annual session. The first was the organ- 
ization meeting held immediately after 
the annual dinner last year, at which 
time the board organized by the election 
of the following officers for the year: 

Casper S. Yost, President. 

George E. Miller, First Vice-President 

Edgar B. Piper, Second Vice-President 

E. S. Beck, Treasurer. 

FE. C. Hopwood, Secretary. 

The second meeting was the regular 
mid-year session of the board which was 
held at Chicago Oct. 13. Routine busi- 
ness was disposed of, arrangements made 
for the time and place of the annual 
meeting and eligible candidates elected to 
membership. The board authorized the 
secretary to undertake the publication of 
a bulletin for the membership. 

The greater part of the October session 
was given over to a consideration of 
charges growing out of the Senate’s re- 
port on the Wyoming oil leases, in which 
the members will recall that references 
were made to several newspaper men. 

The third meeting of the board was 
held Thursday, Jan. 14, 1926, at which 
time the final draft of the committee’s 
decision on the Senate charges was 
agreed upon. 

The following have been admitted to 
membership since the last annual meet- 
ing: 

At the meeting of the board Jan. 17, 
1925: W. O. Jones, Lincoln (Neb.) 
State Journal; Curtis A. Hodges, India- 
napolis News; Oscar S. Foellinger, Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel; Geo. F. Milton, 
Chattanooga News; Fred Fuller Shedd, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Walter Lippmann, 
New York World and Newbold Noyes, 
Washington Star. 

At the meeting of the board in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13: C. B. Gillespie, Houston 


Chronicle. 
By mail vote: William Preston Bea- 
zell, New York World; Raymond C. 


Coll, Honolulu Advertiser; Col. W. S. 
Copeland, Newport News Press; Ralph 
Ellis, Kansas City Journal-Post; Junius 
P. Fishburn, Roanoke World-News; 
Earle E. Martin, Cleveland Press; 
Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; 
EK. J. Stackpole, Harrisburg Telegraph 
and J. H. Tennant, New York Evening 
W orld. 

Deaths: William E. Lewis, N. Y. 
Morning Telegraph; T. E. Niles, Provi- 
dence News. 

The membership has shown a comfort- 


able, though not an entirely satisfactory 
increase in the past year. The member- 
ship of the society since its organization 
is as follows: 1922, 93; 1923, 119; 1924, 
127; 1925, 153; 1926, 174. While this is 
a satisfactory increase, particularly since 
the board believes that membership in 
the society is a thing to be sought rather 
than peddled, the secretary is con- 


“vinced that in almost every city within 


the society’s population limits there are 
several men whose presence in the 
society and in its meetings would con- 
tribute very materially to its influence 
and service. Failure to interest these 
men in the society cannot be attributed 
to lack of effort on the part of the mem- 
bership committee. The secretary can 
testify to the zeal and hard work of this 
committee, irrespective of its personnel, 
since the organization of the society. 
Present members of the society ought to 
undertake a thorough canvass of their 
cities in order that men who have some- 
thing to contribute to the society and 
who can take something from it are not 
denied its responsibilities and benefits. 

The matter of personal contact and 
closer associations among the member- 
ship is one which must be maintained in 
this organization, if it is to continue to 
achieve anything approaching its possi- 
bilities. To this end the secretary asked 
the board at Chicago to authorize the 
publication of a bulletin in which an- 
nouncements and information having to 
do with the operation of the society 
might be conveyed to the members, to- 
gether with some exchange of ideas 
about newspaper work. Repeatedly in 
his correspondence the secretary found 
expressions of regret from members 
that their contacts with each other were 
limited to the one meeting per year, and 
the bulletin grew out of an attempt to 
satisfy this want. 

The members of the society are al- 
ready familiar with the bulletin, three 
issues of which have now appeared. The 
secretary has no illusions about it what- 
ever. It is at best a beginning, and just 
what the reactions of the society are to 
it the secretary has no way of knowing, 
except through various kind Ietters of 
appreciation which have been received 
from time to time. It is certain that the 
bulletin will not be an effective publica- 
tion, it will not satisfy the want felt by 
many members of the society, unless 
every member makes it a part of his 
responsibility to read it, criticize it and 
to contribute to it. 


There are, in the opinion of your sec. 
tary, some very serious problems wh} 
confront an organization such as {k 
society. From the beginning the ext} 
of the area covered by the society 
been a considerable handicap in its ope- 
tion. Members must in many cases tra] 
long distances at considerable expense, 
attend the annual meetings. With } 
meetings of the board held in Chica, 
the members must still make a real sac. 
fice in order to attend the meetings, 

The society can only overcome th: 
handicaps of time and distance by off. 
ing to its members values which y 
compensate for the sacrifices involy| 
The fact that interest in it has been | 
well maintained is evidence that it is ti, 
considerable degree satisfying the m| 
which was felt to exist when the soci 
was organized. But there are ofl 
possibilities of service which have co 
to the secretary’s attention which is { 
opinion of some, at least, of the me 
bers would tend to extend the sery 
of the society to its membership. 

Some members have come to questi 
the policy of holding the meeting 
Washington each year. While time a 
place of meeting is something which { 
board is empowered to determine a 
while the society went on record 
Atlantic City as favoring Washingt 
as the annual meeting place, it is pos 
ble that the time has come when { 
society may wish to reopen the questi 

There are also members who feel th 
would benefit greatly by closer conta 
with men who head the greater ney 
papers of the nation than they are al 
to obtain in the general sessions of t 
annual meeting. The suggestion of rou 
table sessions has been made in t 
bulletin and apparently touches a des} 
which is in many minds. Most edite 
are constantly confronted with problei 
which others may have solved, and 
series of limited group meetings 
formal in their nature, headed by the 
able to speak with the greatest authori) 
might easily be of very real value 
those compelled to win through thi 
difficulties unaided. 

Again there are some who feel that t 
society must go on record more positive 
on matters common to all newspape 
and perhaps on some of. general interé 
and importance. It is not the functi 
of the secretary in such a report as tl 
to express an opinion on this, but 
record such observations as he is ab 
to make through his necessarily clos 
contact with the membership, It may 
pertinent and proper to observe th 
this contact has only strengthened a co 
viction that the newspaper is—and pe 
haps ought to be—a very highly inc 
vidualistic enterprise, and that edito 
are as a rule extreme individualist 
There is»no doubt that there are ye) 
many issues both in and out of tl 
newspaper office in which the weight : 
the influence of such a body as this wou 
be a determining factor. Whether 
would be either wise or possible for tl 
society to commit itself on many of the 
is something which future developmen 
and the evolution of policies in boar¢ 
of directors who are to come will hay 
to determine. The fact remains thi 
there are members who ask whether 
talking organization will not eventual! 
talk itself out and whether the time : 
not at hand when action will have to g 
along with words. | 

The secretary is aware that he he 
probably gone beyond the letter of hi 
constitutional authority in submitting 
report of this nature. He desires to ad 
only one thing and that is that the chie 
burdens and responsibilities of the forma) 
tive years of this organization have hee 
borne by a small group of men who hav 
been willing to give it their time am 
energy for the possibilities of servic 
which they believed it offered to th 
profession of which they are proud to b 
a part. These burdens and responsibilt 
ties must soon pass to other shoulders) 
Your secretary hopes that those whi 
come after may give of their time, thet 
labor and themselves as unselfishly an 
wholeheartedly as have those with whon, 
he has had the pleasure of being associ) 
ated for the last four years—and, sinc'| 
the purpose is so highly worth the sacr!| 
fice, he has all faith that they will. 
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YOST SURVEYS ETHICAL PROGRESS OF A. S. N. E. 


Jresident of Editors’ Group Says Greatest Advance Will Come From Individual Efforts of Members 
Suggests Special Committee Be Named to Study Crime News 


‘)IFFICULTIES surrounding enforce- 
“ment of the ethical code of the 
wmerican Society of Newspaper Editors 
vre discussed at length by Casper S. 
st, editor of the editorial page of the 
‘ Louis Globe-Democrat and president 
« the society in his annual address open- 
iy the annual convention in Washington, 
liday, Jan. 15. 

Mr. Yost pointed out that no practical 
pans are available for imposing strict 
cedience to the canons of the society, 
sd suggested that journalism will be 
iproved by individual work of society 
imbers. He also suggested offering 
jizes to journalism students for essays 
< ethics in relation to newspaper work, 
ed the appointment of a committee by 
f2 society to study and recommend 
w:thods for the treatment of crime news. 
Mr. Yost’s address follows in full: 


“What I am about to say is in the 
fture of a swan song. During the 
fir years in which it has been my 


jvilege to preside over this society it 
's been necessary for me to give no 
ile thought to its welfare and to the 
zomplishment of its purposés. I need 
rt restate these purposes. They are 
; forth in the preamble to the con- 
stution of the society, and while addi- 
nal aims will doubtless be suggested 
| circumstances and opportunity these 


yil remain the basic objects of our 
yyanized concern. 
‘These purposes are being accomp- 


ned in the meetings and activities of 
; society. It has undoubtedly pro- 
ited a better acquaintance; it has given 
i the opportunity, which we had not 
il before, to interchange ideas as to 
»fessional ideals and _ professional 
sors; it has promoted the development 
) a professional spirit in the collective 
(se; it has done something toward the 
lintenance of the dignity and rights of 
1 profession, and something more to- 
ard the establishment of ethical stand- 
is of newspaper practice. 

It is of the last, though it is but one 
a number, that I wish particularly 
cspeak. I ‘received not long ago a 
cer from a member of the society, for 
vom I have a very high respect, in 
vich he questioned the ethical ac- 
Qplishments of the society, saying he 
ys unable to find any evidence of its 
fet upon the ethical conduct of the 
«spapers edited by its members. Those 
it are reasonably clean, he said with 
rh, were so before their editors be- 
é1e members of our society, and those 
ft are not clean have not apparently 
tn affected by our proclamation of 
crnalistic virtue. And he pointed, by 
yy of example, to one newspaper which, 
(thought, violates every principle that 
jlaid down in our code of ethics. Yet 
th is his regard for the managing edi- 
° of that paper that he would be the 
4. person in the world, he said, to 
ifer a charge against him on account 
ithe attitude of his paper. 

I think I can, without violation of 
(fidence, for I shall mention no names, 
ixe this the theme for some discus- 
ii. In the first place this was a frank 
2ression of doubt by one who, I be- 
¢e, is interested in the welfare of the 
ciety. I respect the man and his feel- 
1 and am glad that he .unbosomed 
iself fin that way. But whatewas to 
fe beém expected, antl what is to be 
ected, of this organization in relaticn 
Jethical standards of newspaper prac- 
(? Was it the belief of any of us 
! by coming together and giving col- 
Ive expression to some __ ethical 
ficiples we could work an immediate 
{ visible change in the moral conduct 
our newspapers? Was it the belief 
finy of us that this, or any, organiza- 
could so influence or control the 
lis and the practices of men or of 
litutions as to alter materially and at 
te the thoughts, the methods and the 
ats of that portion of the press. which 
‘s not conform to. the principles 
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enunciated by the society? If any so 
imagined their disappointment was in- 
evitable. 

“It has never been my idea that the 
society was to be a reformatory organ- 
ization in any radical sense. I do not 
believe that the press, speaking generally, 
is in need of any violent reforms. It 
would be absurd to say that it is without 
fault. Nothing conducted by man is free 
trom error, and I know of no profession 
that is impeccable. No one is more 
aware of the faults of the press than 
we who serve in it, and one of ‘the 
fundamental purposes of this organization 
is to labor for its betterment. But that 
involves no admission that its practices 
are gravely wrong; only that there is 
room and need for improvement, as there 
1s, and always is, in every profession and 
every vocation. 

“How is improvement to be effected? 
It was the view of the society that some 
form should be given to the ideals of the 
| hears in relation to newspaper con- 
duct; that an effort should be made to 
set forth general principles of sound 
practice as a statement of the “ought to 
be” of good journalism. Out of this 
conviction came the society’s “Canons of 
Journalism.” In these canons we have 
endeavored to erect certain ethical stand- 
arcs, first to give form and substance 
to a common conviction of right, and 
second to establish something in - the 
nature of a focal point for the profes- 
sional consciousness. 

“Now what has been the result of that 
action ? It has stimulated thought 
throughout the profession as nothing else 
has ever done. There has been more 
discussion of ethical questions since these 
canons were adopted than, I venture to 
say, in the whole previous history of 
journalism. It has been influential in 
no small degree in causing journalism 
generally to turn the searchlight upon 
itself. Many state and regional press as- 
sociations have followed the example of 
this society in formulating codes of ethics. 
The ethical quality of instruction in the 
schools of journalism has been strength- 


ened, There has been not only a quick- 
ened consciousness of professional 
responsibilities in the moral. sense, but 


a, quickened professional conscience. 
“But we have not been content with 
a statement of our own opinions of what 
ought to be. We have sought to get 
an external view of our profession and 
its conduct through the eyes of observing 
and thoughtful men and women who are 
outside of it. At every meeting we have 
had persons present or have had letters 
sent in response to invitation, to tell us 
what they think is wrong with the press, 


as they see it in daily operation. These 
criticisms have had some value and will 
continue to have value, for in any judg- 
ment of ourselves it is desirable to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

“I believe this society has been, and 
is, an influence for the ethical betterment 
of newspaper conduct, and I believe it 
will be an increasing influence to that 
end. But can it be made to work more 
effectively to that accomplishment? If 
so, how? 

“Let me first outline the difficulties that 
are in the way. This is not a society 
of newspapers but of men. And being 
men we have varied views as to what is 
right and as to the importance of right. 
Although we have given expression to 
certain principles of right in our canons, 
we do not give the same interpretation 
to these principles nor do we feel an 
equal urge to their specific application. 
Nor example, my correspondent says the 
paper to which he refers violates every 
principle that we laid down in our code 
of ethics. Yet I am a daily reader of 
that paper and am unable to see wherein 
it offends. For another example, I re- 
call that during the campaign of 1924 
an editorial writer on a rival paper 
charged that the paper with which I have 
the honor to be connected violated our 
canons of journalism in the publication of 
a statement by a party committee, which 
it 1s my honest conviction was not only 
perfectly proper and in no sense a viola- 
tion of the canons but was a legitimate 
piece of news which it was the duty of the 
paper to print. Yet I do not believe there 
is any member of the society more deeply 
interested in the advancement of jour- 
nalistic ethics than I am. 

“Another difficulty that is in the way 
of concrete and rapid accomplishment, 
such as my correspondent apparently ex- 
pected, is that enforcement of ethical 
principles is neither feasible nor desirable. 
It is not feasible for a number of reasons. 
Our canons apply only to newspapers. 
They kave nothing to do with individual 


conduct. We are not a society of news- 
papers, as I have said. We cannot try 
newspapers. Most of us are not in such 


complete personal control of the news- 
papers with which we are associated that 
we can be held personally responsible 
for the conduct of our newspapers. 
Moreover, in every large newspaper there 
are a number of editorial executives each 
in charge of a different department, If 
the conduct of such a newspaper is of- 
fensive, and but one of its executives 
is a member of the society, he cannot 
be made answerable for newspaper con- 
duct in another department of the paper. 
We cannot undertake to punish a mem- 
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ber of the society for the acts of a news- 
paper that are not within his personal 
control. And even in the case of a 
member whose authority is complete it 
would be extremely difficult to prove his 
personal responsibility for any specific 
offense. Codes of ethics in all profes- 
sions apply solely to personal conduct 
in the practice of the profession, and 
charges can be brought against no one 
save for specific offenses individually 
committed. A man in full authority over 
all departments of a large newspaper 
can never scrutinize all that goes into 
his paper and rarely could it be possible 
to obtain evidence to hold him indi- 
vidually responsible for any specific act 
of his subordinates. We cannot try 
newspapers, I repeat, and any offense to 
come within our jurisdiction must be 
an individual offense by a member of 
this society and provable upon a specific 
charge applied to a specific instance. 
“But if mewspapers as such were 
within our jurisdiction whose interpre- 
tation of our principles would we en- 
deavor to enforce? My correspondent 
intimates that but for his friendship for 
the editor of the paper to which he 
refers he would bring charges against 
him. J haven’t the slighsest idea what 
he would charge, but in view of the 
character of that paper I feel certain 
that upon the same interpretation few 
of us could escape. I am not criticising 
his views. I am merely calling attention 
to the differences of opinion that pre- 
vail, and must prevail, as to abstract 
conceptions of right. There are some 
among us who insist that we must have 
a code with teeth in it; but what sort 
of teeth, how is it to bite and whom is 
it to bite? I cannot agree with this 
view. The enforcement of a code of 
ethics, applicable only to institutions, by 
an organization having but a limited de- 
gree of control over these institutions is, 
in my opinion, impracticable. And that, 
let me add, has been my opinion from 
the beginning, experience and study hay- 
ing but served to strengthen my con- 
viction. The canons themselves recog- 
nize this position in their closing state- 
ment, which reads: ‘Lacking authority 
to enforce its canons the journalism here 
represented can but express the hope 
that deliberate pandering of vicious in- 
stincts will encounter effective public 
disapproval or yield to the influence of a 
preponderant professional condemnation.’ 
“Enforcement is not feasible. Neither, 
as I have said, is it desirable. It is 
not desirable because in the first place, 
differences of opinion over causes, means 
and methods would inevitably split us 
into warring factions creating dis- 
harmony, disunity and disorder, destroy- 
ing rather than strengthening the influ- 
ence this society should yield for the 
betterment of journalism. But it is not 
desirable for more fundamental reasons. 
We as a society and as individuals are 
defenders of the freedom of the press. 
Collectively and severally we are opposed 
to any encroachment upon that freedom 
by measures designed to control or to 
regulate newspaper conduct. Without 
exception we condemn censorship in any 
form. How then can we consistently 
endeavor to set up a censorship of our 
own?) 1™am unable “to see any» valid 
distinction in principle between censor- 


ship of the press by this society and 
censorship of the press by any other 
society, political or otherwise. We con- 


tend that it is our inalienable right to 
conduct our newspapers as we see iit, 
subject only to the laws governing our 
personal and institutional responsibility. 
How then can we undertake to set up 
laws of our own, with punitive powers 
to enforce them, which would in effect 
be an effort of certain members of this 
society to.control and regulate the news- 
paper conduct of other members? 
“Another point; This is a matter of 
ethics, of moral principles, practices and 
duties. * Ethical standards ‘are ‘moral 
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standards. Morality cannot be created 
by law, and there is no task under 
government, whether political, religious 
or social government, so involved in dif- 
ficulties as the effort to enforce even an 
outward conformity with a moral enact- 
ment applying to individual conduct. 


“But notwithstanding all this our canons 


are not without meaning or without 
force. I have already indicated the 
character and trend of their influence. 


They have that influence because they 
are expressive of the convictions and the 
aspirations of that body of this society. 
Not one of us, not one of our news- 
papers, perhaps, lives up to them in every 
particular and constantly, fully exempli- 
fying them each day. But all ethical 
progress has ever been through the de- 
velopment of public opinion and _ senti- 
ment in favor of specific standards of 
moral conduct. It has always been, and 
will always be, an educational and 
spiritual progress, moving from an ideal- 
istic conception of whxt ought to be to- 
ward a progressive realization of that 
conception. The standatds of right, the 
conception of what ought to be, are 
essential to that progress. We have but 
to keep our standards before us, to en- 
deavor ourselves to conform to them, in 
accord with our individual interpretation 


of them, in order to make them ulti- 
mately the dominating principles of 
newspaper conduct. 

“But we can do more than that. We 
can exercise our influence and our ex- 
ample to make them more and more 
fundamental in the training of the com- 
ing generation of journalists. We can 
by cooperation with the schools of 


journalism find ways of impressing these 
principles more deeply upon the students. 
We can, for example, offer prizes for 
the best study of ethics in relation to 
newspaper work. Many of these young 
people will some day be in control of 
newspapers, and if the right ideas can 
be instilled into their minds before they 
become ‘hard-boiled, as most of us are 
today, they will work automatically for 
newspaper betterment. 

“Again we can work individually and 
collectively to arouse the interest and 
support of newspaper publishers where- 
ever that interest and support is lacking. 
There are men among us who are per- 
sonally deeply concerned in these matters 
but who are in the employ of publishers 
who care nothing about them and who 
are indisposed to apply these principles. 
I think the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association should be prevailed 
upon to endorse our canons and to give 
serious consideration to their application. 


“But I am inclined to believe we can 
make more effective progress by under- 
taking to create specific rules of practice 
based upon the principles of our canons. 
To illustrate what I mean by this let 
me take the matter of crime news as an 
example. There is no ethical question 
before us today as important and as ur- 
gent as this. The prevalence of crime 
in America constitutes a national dis- 
grace. As newspaper men, whose duty 
it is to deal with public affairs in news 
and editorial, this is a matter in which 
we are deeply concerned, and in regard 
to which we have a definite obligation 
to exercise our influence for the better- 
ment of these conditions. But it is 
claimed by many that the newspapers 
are to some extent responsible for our 
criminal situation, and they are being 
urged by many responsible elements of 
the people to cease the publication of 
crime news, or to make such news as 
brief and inconspicuous as possible. In 
response to this demand some our news- 


papers have been experimenting along 
these lines. Now I do not agree with 
that idea at all. I not only do not 


believe that the publication of crime news 
has had, or is having, any material in- 
fluence in promoting crime, but I believe 
that the publication of crime news is 
one of the most important duties of a 
newspaper as a responsible agency of 
public information. And I believe further 
that when news of a criminal occurrence 
is of a nature to warrant publication 
on the first page, because of the degree 
of public interest in it, the first page is 
where it ought to go. 

“But none the less we have a respon- 
sibility in this matter aad ought to con- 
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sider the question seriously. That 
question, as I see it, is not whether 


we should or should not print crime 
news, or whether we should or should 
not bury it in the remote interior, but 
how we ought to handle it on its merits. 
Would it not be desirable for the com- 
mittee on ethical standards, or a special 
committee, to undertake a study of a 
proper method of reporting and printing 
crime news, and present to the society 
for its consideration some simple rules 


for the general guidance. It is my 
thought that if the committee and the 
society together can work out some 


specific rules of that character that will 
commend themselves to the general judg- 
ment, an effort might be made to induce 
each member and each newspaper repre- 
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sented in the society to agree to put the 
rules into actual “operation. By that 
method of giving concrete and practical 
form to abstract principles, applied grad- 
ually to this and other problems, it seems 
to me we might effect in no great time 
a plainly visible betterment of news- 
paper practices. 

“T have here confined myself to the 
consideration of this one of the purposes 
of thé society, partly because I am 
deeply concerned in the matter, but 
mainly because I see in the differences 
of opinion arising from it the chief 
danger to the welfare of the society, and 
I want this organization to grow in 
power and influence and grace for the 
continuous accomplishment of good for 
journalism.” 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS INTEGRITY FOUND 


SMALL NEED FOR ACTIVITY 


GQ one attack on the “Integrity of 
the press” was called to account by 
society's committee, its chairman, 
Paul Bellamy, managing editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer reported. He 
outlined the year’s work as follows: 

I might say that there was _ consid- 
erable doubt all year as to whether this 
Committee had anything but a meta- 
physical existence. The long and regret- 
table illness of our President did have 
something to do with it. I was told that 
I should continue as the ‘Chairman, and 
then no other members of the com- 
mittee were appointed. 

However, I did a few things and sub- 
mit this skeleton of a report because I 
think that the work which was charged 
that committee either ought to be 
dropped or it ought to be organized on a 
different basis. 

It appears to your committee on in- 
tegrity of the press that during the past 
year there has been somewhat less smp- 
ing at the newspapers of the United 
States than during the year before. 

There have been two examples of what 
we believe to be unfair attacks on the 
newspaper profession which, because of 
their source or their distribution, are 
worth mention here. 

Last June Harper’s Magazine published 
an article entitled “Sell the Papers,” au- 
thor anonymous, the thesis of which ar 
ticle was that newspapers had left all 
ethics behind and were clattering down 
the primrose path having subordinated 
everything to circulation. 

On July 17, 1925, the chairman of your 
committee wrote Harper’s as follows: 
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“The ccmmittee on Integrity of the Press 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
registers herewith an emphatic protest against 
the unfair, ungentlemanly and __ prejudicial 
article published in WHarper’s magazine for 
June under the title, ‘Sell the Papers.’ 

““At the present time there is a movement 
under way in several cities, including Cleve- 
land and Washington, aimed at the suppression 
of indecent magazines by the police authority. 


“Would Harper’s consider this a proper 
justification for a daily newspaper to launch a 
viclent assault against monthly periodicals, 
under the title ‘Sell the Magazines’, lumping 
them all for intents and purposes into one 
evil group, and making little if any effort to 
distinguish, let us say, the Century Magazine 
from the most prurient publication in the imi- 
tation French style? 

“Vet this, in the case of the daily journals, 
is substantially what the anonymous author 
of ‘Sell the Papers’ has done. 

“A man would be a fool or liar who should 
contend that either newspaper or periodical 
could long endure without some regard for 
public taste, some effort to publish the kind of 
material its readers liked. Your anonymous 
author appears to have been permanently em- 
bittered by discovering that daily newspaper 
readers did not care for the subjects which 
interested him, a fact from which it appears 


the proper conclusion might be that the public 
taste is fundamentally sound after all. 

“The committee on Integrity cf the Press 
resents and repudiates in toto the general im- 


pression intended by Mr. X., the author of 
‘Sell the Papers’, viz., that the newspapers 
of America by and large have betrayed their 


trust, capitulated to commercialism, and hoisted 


the Jolly Roger to the masthead. 

“Tf Harper's wants to reform journalism, 
we reccmmend more candor, more discrimina- 
tion and more facts. 

“The committee does not believe it in the 
Harper tradition to let this matter lie where 


we hold to be a distorted 
journalism to remain in 


it is and suffer what 
picture of American 
the public mind. 
Very truly yours, 
“Chairman, 
“Committee on Integrity of the Press 
“American Scciety of Newspaper Editors” 


Under date of July 23, Thomas B. 
Wells, editor of Harper’s Magazine, re- 
plied as follows: 


“Mr. H. J. Fisher has just handed me your 
letter of July 17th addressed to him as presi- 
dent of this Company. 

“T greatly regret that you and your 
leagues feel that the article published in 
July number of Harper’s Magazine and en- 
titled ‘Sell_the Papers!’, was unfair and pre- 
judiced, I have already exchanged letters 
with Mr. Hopwood on this matter and I am 
most hcpeful he will write something for us 
in the autumn which will present the other 
side of the case. You will readily appreciate 
that in a monthly magazine that makes up 
eight weeks ahead of publication it is very 
difficult to print a reply to an article soon 
enough to be effective. We have no desire to 
editors cf America, 


col- 
the 


antagonize the newspaper 
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who have shown their friendship for 1 
so many instances. At the same time, I) 
you will not resent my saying that a}; 
newspaper men this article has aroused } 
commendation that condemnation. How, 
I quite agree with you that generalizati)| 
a dangerous thing and it may be that} 
author has, unintentionally erred in that re} 
I am sorry that I am not able to give yo) 
name, for he has an excellent standing ij| 
newspaper world and is anything but an; 
bittered man. 

“Please express my regret to your orgay 
tion that they feel as they do and my 
that we may be able to publish in the | 
future articles which will, to their mind,} 
sent a satisfactory picture of American 4 
nalism. 

“With many thinks for your letter an) 
good wishes.” 

The other incident constituting an) 
portant attack on the integrity of j) 
nalism is the series of articles in} 
Outlook by Don C. Seitz, late and | 
of the New York World. Two of; 
articles have already been published | 
more are to follow. 

The committee has thus far taker} 
action with respect to Mr. Seitz’ at: 
but the President of the Society, 
Yost, has replied to the first Seitz ar} 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Frankly, the committee would like: 
expression of opinion from the mem; 
ship of the society at this meeting, a) 
how it ought to proceed in handlir 
matter like the Seitz articles. 

This is not a case of ignorant critic) 
The articles represent the settled opi} 
of a veteran newspaper man whose | 
perience certainly has been as wide as | 
of any member of this society. 

It seems to the committee that to v| 
a letter of protest to Mr. Seitz is a 
on a par with writing a letter to S| 
Claus. Are we in much better ¢: 
however, if we write to Outlook M)} 
zine? The editors of the publica) 
presumably knew what they were d 
when they permitted Mr. Seitz to ]| 
a forum for his views in their period 

The Harper’s case differed from | 
Outlook case in that its author was| 
lowed to hide behind anonymity an 
make sweeping statements without gt| 
chapter and book. 

While leaving open the exact cours 
be followed by the committee in the § 
case (the articles being not yet compli 
the chairman of your committee expre 
his own belief that the chief value of 
committee is to be found in dealing }| 
cases of unfair criticism by well in| 
tioned, but ill-informed men. Often ti| 
these are men in public positions an| 
word from the committee bears ¢| 
fruit. 

In other words is not the commi| 
like a city fire department? The les 
is called out to fires the better for 
city. Its mere existence constitutes so. 
thing of a deterrent against those *| 
start fires. 

In its last report the committee 
pressed the opinion that the two cou 
lay open to the Society with respec’ 
the future of the committee on integ 
of the press. 


1. The Society could continue the ¢ 
mittee as at present, realizing its lir 
tions. These limitations are inherent. | 
the first place, the members of the ¢ 
mittee are far scattered. In the sec 
place, the membership at large of the | 
ciety, with a few striking exceptions, h 
failed to report to the committee any ci) 
calling for committee action. The ci 
mittee has had to depend upon its ¢ 
reading for the discovery of unfair 
tacks on the newspaper profession. T 
of course, has fallen far short of cover 
the entire field. 

2. The society could expand the w 
into something like that attempted by 
vigilance committee of the Associated / 
vertising Clubs of the World. 1) 
would require a paid secretariat anc 
clipping bureau service. Also it wo 
cost money. 

Finally, the chairman of your commit 
can not get over a feeling that the 0, 
arena in which a newspaper fights eff 
tively is in its own columns and w 
hardly an exception no newspaper | 
importance has adopted a policy of a 
wering in its own columns the slings @ 
arrows of outrageous criticism. 

In view of this undoubted fact, wl 
does the society expect of the commit, 
on integrity of the press? | 
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HOW SHALL PRESS TREAT CRIME NEWS? 


Editors in Debate Relate Experiences and Offer Varying Views of Proper Methods—Overplay 
Deplored, But Crime Situation Calls for Truth—Scandal Mongering Denounced 


FOr more than an hour, on Friday, 
members of the Society of American 
Newspaper Editors discussed in open for- 
um the question of crime news. Opinions 
differed as widely as might have been ex- 
pected. Overplay was generally deplored, 
although one editor expressed the view 
that not enough crime news was printed. 
Following is a section of the debate: 

Harvey Ingham, Des Moines Register- 
Tribune: I think every person who 
comes into our office has something he 
desires to have published on the front 
page. The important news of our news- 
paper, of course, does not appear on the 
first page. Many subscribers want the 
market page, for instance. The front 
page is reserved for unanticipated news. 
If Mr. Hard should discover the Presi- 
dent is growing a beard, the news would 
gravitate to the front page. ‘ 

Our editors have made the mistake of 
looking upon all crime news as the une%- 
pected, whereas the general run of crime 
is constant. We have wearied our readers 
by putting crime in the most conspicuous 
place. We should segregate crime news 
exactly as we do other news. 

If the President of the United States 
should be shot, I believe the Christian 
Science Monitor would have it on the 
front page. I mean no disrespect to the 
Monitor; I read it every day and it is 
one of the finest publications in the 
United States. ‘Crime news should be 
treated precisely as other news and only 
such crime news should appear on the 
front page as belongs properly with that 
unexpected news that occupies the front 
page. 

Of course we entered into the experi- 
ment of segregating crime news as a piece 
of enterprise and our experience has been 
we are making far better newspapers 
judged by newspaper standards by treat- 
ing crime incidentally, as it should be 
treated, than we did when we tried to 
make a sensation of every criminal event. 

I believe the newspaper editor would 
find his readers would appreciate it if that 
plan were followed generally. I think 
crime news should appear in small type, 
not larger than six point, in a segregated 
portion, where those interested sociologi- 
cally would look for it. Our own experi- 
ment has shown that our readers are much 
more interested in other large classes of 
news than they are in the news of crime. 

C. H. Dennis, Chicago Daily News: 

In my state and city, a great deal has 
been said in recent months about crime. 
We have had our share, to put it mildly, 
and the newspapers have been trying to 
tell what ought to be done about crime. 

The Bar Association of our State ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
subject of the press in crime, and there 
was considerable feeling that the press, 
by publishing so much crime news had. 
in a measure, been responsible for some 
crime, having made the potential crim- 
inal go out and commit crime. 

This committee, of which the chairman 
Was a very able member of our Supreme 
Court, recently called a meeting in Chi- 
cago of various State’s attorneys and dis- 
trict attorneys and judges and eminent 
lawyers and newspaper men to consider 
the subject, and we had quite a meeting. 
We spoke fully and frankly, and various 
district attorneys and lawyers were of the 
opinion that the press had not only on 
some occasions caused crimes to be com- 
mitted, but had interfered with the proper 
Prosecution of crime by publishing the 
Particulars of murders, if you please, so 
that when a case came in for trial, they 
would find many eminent citizens saying 
that they could not serve on the juries 
because they had read accounts in the 
newspapers. 

That was regarded as a very difficult 
thing for the press to answer. The press 
had made these particulars of crime so 


well known that our good citizens couldn’t 
be jurors, and therefore the jurymen 
were ignorant people who didn’t read the 
newspapers or didn’t make up their minds. 

It seemed to me that that was very 
illogical reasoning, because I think ig- 
norant people make up their minds about 
as quickly as anybody, and they make up 
their minds without any particular knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

It was said by these worthy State's at- 
torneys and district attorneys and judges 
on the bench that in their view tne news- 
papers ought to get together and form a 
code of ethics in order to preach that 
code to one another. When I was called 
upon, I enlightened them to the extent of 
telling them there was such an organiza- 
tion as the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, that it had framed a code 
of ethics, and was generally trying to lift 
the standards of the newspaper profes- 
sion. 

Two members of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois and other judges of eminence ex- 
pressed profound astonishment and pleas- 
ure. 

We were asked by these judges and 
lawyers whether the bar and press could 
co-operate, and I, for one, expressed the 
view that they had best deal with their 
own subjects and try to elevate their own 
standards, 

I speak of that merely as showing tnat 
this Society is helping the press by show- 
ing that the press is dealine with its own 
problems. So it is not lost motion or 
anything like it. It is not only what we 
learn but what we show as to our pur- 
poses in trying to build up our profes- 
sion and improve our methods. 

James T. Williams, Boston American: 
With respect to what was said about the 
segregation of crime news, I didn’t find 
myself wholly in agreement, because it 
seemed to me that this fact was lost sight 
of, that whenever a real crime is com- 
mitted in the community, it is potentially 
a threat to every home in the community 
and involves the security of the individual, 
which is a subject of vital interest to 
every home-owner dwelling in the com- 
munity. That being ‘the case, you can’t 
always relegate it to the sports page or 
to any other page. 

While undoubtedly there is room for 
improvement regarding certain phases of 
crime news, with respect to co-operation 
between newspapers and police and ac- 
curacy of reporting, we ought not to lose 
sight of this fundamental fact—there are 
two schools of thought on the subject. 
When George Washington bade us be 
prepared for war as the best protection 


against war, he was really guilty of com- 
mitting us to a policy that would en- 
courage war. By the same token, there 
are those who believe that the publica- 
tion of the facts about crime puts crim 
inal notions into the minds of our people. 
There is another school that combats 
those theories, and I believe that the lat- 
ter school of thought is represented in 
large part by the newspapers of the 
country. 
E. W. Booth, Grand Rapids Press: It 
has always seemed. to me when we come 
to discuss crime news, we need a defini- 
tion to start with. If you will examine 
the criticisms that the leaders of the pub- 
lic made concerning objectionable news 
the newspapers handle, I think you will 
find it come more under the head of scan- 
dal news than technically crime news. 
The Rhinelander case was a_ scandal 
story and it had not to do technically 
with crime but with a civil suit for di- 
vorce and if you will look over the strong 
criticisms you will find that the criti- 
cisms have more to do with the Rhine- 
lander cases than with the first class mur- 
ders that we play up on the front page. 
I believe that a real gory murder with 
ots of mystery is likely to be a first class 
newspaper story—something like Macbeth, 
something with lots of blood in it and 
particularly lots of mystery and that may 
ve told in a very detailed way and not 
much harm done to the public mind, in- 
cluding the youthful mind. f 


The fact is 
the way we do it has far more to do with 
he harm done than the mere fact of 
printing has done. I would like to see 
the subject of scandal news handled sep- 
arately by some man who is a first class 
editor on that subject for it is my belief 
more harm is done by newspapers in the 
wrong handling of séandal news than by 
any other department of news handled in 
newspapers. 

Now while I am on my feet, there was 
a Frenchman over here a couple of years 
ago who gave an interview to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER about the American newspaper 
and it was his criticism that they lacked 
a sense of proportion. They were unable, 
seemingly, to discriminate between little 
facts and big facts. 

An editor with a sense of the dramatic 
may see in a thing that is really a little 
thing so far as the size of the crime is 
concerned or the size of the scandal, a 
chance to play up something that is melo- 
dramatic and arouse curiosity in the mind 
of the reader and our chief sin is we play 
upon that human element in us all—curi- 
osity—too much. It is that element of 
curiosity that will account for a great 
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deal of scandal news. Along with that, 
the fact of competition among newspapers 
—one newspaper being afraid the other 
newspaper is going to get ahead of him 
and he will take a relatively little thing 
and in order that he will have the better 
story and bigger sale, he will play that 
up. The newspaper that distributes its 
product largely to the home doesn’t have 
the same problem that the newspaper in 
the great cities have with the competition 
and therefore it plays up certain things 
in order to get ahead of the other fellow. 

Secretary Hopwood: I suppose all the 
members of the Society have heard the 
elephant story. For the benefit of those 
who have not, the elepehant story runs 
something like this: An Englishman, a 
Frenchman, a German, a Russian and a 
Pole were each asked individually to pre- 
pare a monograph on the elephant. 

The Englishman packed up his hunting 
kit, went to the interior of Africa and 
produced a work entitled “The Elephant 
and How to Shoot Him.” 

The Frenchman also went to Africa, 
pursued his studies for the same time and 
produced an article called “The Elephant 
and His Amours.” 

1e German didn’t go to Africa but to 
the libraries of Berlin and produced a 
three-volume work entitled “An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Elephant.” 
The Russian spent no time at all but 
immediately propounded a treatise en- 
titled “The Elephant; Does he Exist?” 
‘he Pole, with about the same amount 
of thought, produced a monograph en- 
titled, “The Elephant and His Relation 
to the Struggle for Polish Liberty.” 

I wondered a great many times in this 
connection just what sort of monograph 
an American would produce on the same 
topic and I wonder sometimes in view of 
certain studies and analyses that I have 
made of American newspapers, whether 
the editors of this country aren’t trying 
to ram down the throats of the public a 
lot of material that the public absolutely 
does not want to take. 


About a year ago in January, I made 
a detailed analysis of six great American 
newspapers, cataloging the articles which 
appeared on the first page of each one of 
those newspapers for six days of a certain 
week. I picked a very conservative news- 
paper, a very radical newspaper, or at 
least a sensational newspaper, and four 
newspapers which I suppose we would 
classify as about average or somewhere 
between the two extremes and I found 
that you could take the classification, 
crime news, and put on top of that scan- 
dal news and on top of that accidents and 
on the chart I made as a result of those 


investigations,’ these three co! umns 
wouldn’t begin’ to approach the total 
amount of first page space which had 


been devoted by these six newspapers to 
affairs of government. Government out- 
ranked any other classification by more 
than two to one and all classifications put 
together would not have greatly exceeded 
the amount of space devoted to Govern- 
ment matters. 

In face of the constant hammering and 
pressure by American newspapers on this 
class of news, it is extremely difficult 
to get to the polls at the Presidential 
election more than fifty per cent. of your 
voters. In the city of Cleveland, we have 
something like 300,000 people eligible to 
vote at a municipal election. We held an 
election for the City Council in Cleveland 
last November, the ‘Council being the only 
important Governmental body we have 
under city managerial government and we 
managed to muster to the polls something 
like 90,000 out of the 300,000. Tf any- 
body will enlighten me as to what the 
American theory is as to the journalistic 
elephant I would be obliged. 

Mr. Ingham: The experiment in the 
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Register which I was asked to describe 
was an experiment in the technique of 
newspaper work and it did not go to the 
general question of news itself. Our ex- 
periment has demonstrated that crime 
news is not the character of news as a 
whole that people look for on the front 
page of the paper and I think we should 
find ourselves in this discussion and we 
are not here really as citizens, but if we 
discuss it as newspaper men we shall find 
the quality of the front page is the unex- 
pectedness of the event. It is not im- 
portant that the reports of our Govern- 
ment affairs appear on the front page un- 
less they are unexpected. 

Tom Wallace, Lowtsville Courter-Jowr- 
nal: I don’t want to go to the extent to 
say that crime should be segregated ex- 
cept in principle. 

While I think we have too much space 
in the headlines on crime, I think we need 
not be oversensitive of the public’s views 
of what ought to be printed. I was living 
near the scene of the Floyd Collins case 
and we were more criticized for playing 
up Floyd Collins, which was neither a 
crime nor a scandal, than we are for play- 
ing up murders. They even went the 
length of believing we had a dummy in 
the hole in the ground to feed the head- 
lines of the newspapers and that we were 
making a large amount of money. When 
the body was ready to be moved, it was 
necessary to remoye the cloth from the 
corpse to convince them it had really ex- 
isted. It cost us ‘a net loss of about $15,- 
000, one of the details of which was a 
jump in circulation with its white paper 
demands, 

Marvin Creager, Milwaukee Journal: 
One phase that hasn’t been brought out, 
aside from the matter of crime news and 
moral responsibility the papers have re- 
garding that, is the matter of segregation. 
Ingham’s paper, I believe, tried the experi- 
ment by segregating crime news, by which 
I understand he put all crime news in 
one part of the paper. 

I think there is too much segregation 
in our papers now, too much segregation 
and too many departments. 

I would like to see frequently, and often 
bring it about, a sport story on the front 
page. I would like to see a story that 
could be considered for the women’s page 
on the front page. I would like to see 
frequently, and occasionally use my in- 
fluence in that direction, a market story 
on the front page. I think the tendency 
is too much toward measuring our news 
by rule of thumb, classifying it and put- 
ting it in some particular part of the paper. 
I think we assist materially in making 
uninteresting papers by doing it. I wish 
there was someone around our office to 
save it from getting into routine. Rou- 
tine crime has no place in the paper. If 
you are printing routine news, don’t print 
it; don’t print a thing simply because it is 
crime or something else unless it be a 
matter of market reports or something 
of daily routine importance. 

I like to have on the front page some- 
thing you don't expect to see there, as 
Ingham says. It need not be unimportant 
to be unexpected. Neither need it be 
crime. But I do think the tendency is 
due largely to not intentionally following 
a line of least resistance, but nevertheless 
that has a great deal to do with it. 

Grove Patterson, Toledo Blade: TI for 
one am getting a little fed up on this 
question of crime news at the luncheon 
club and.other clubs. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of crime news printed 
in American newspapers really is not ex- 
cessive. Mr. Hopwood suggested this in 
his survey. As you know, the New York 
World announced some time ago that a 
group of metropolitan newspapers were 
studied and it was found that news of 
politics, news of business, news of amuse- 
ment, news of sports, all preceded news 
of crime in volume. Crime, including the 
detection of crime and the apprehension 
of criminals, to which processes nobody 
could possibly object, occupied only about 
22 per cent. of the total volume of space 
of the members of this group. All of you 
know that English newspapers print 
news of crime in far greater detail than 
American newspapers, yet when Sir Robert 
Peacock, chief magistrate of Manchester, 
was recently in America in attendance 
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upon a convention of police magistrates, 
he said this rather astonishing thing: 
“If your American newspapers would co- 
operate with the police department in the 
manner that English newspapers do and 
print more detail about the crime as we 
do in England, you would make your 
country unsafe for criminals. You do 
not print enough about crime.” 

That set me to wondering, and in con- 
nection with that statement, I found in- 
teresting the statistics in the year 1924. 
There were in one American city—out of 
deference to Mr. Dennis, I will not name 
it—347 murders, and in the same or simi- 
lar periods the preceding year there were 
in the city of London 27 murders. There 
js in more than one American city a 
greater number of murders a year than 
all of England and Wales, and yet Eng- 
lish newspapers print more crime news 
and detail than we do. 

I do think that a great deal of the criti- 
cism we hear every place is because peo- 
ple are interested in crime. A criminal 
story attracts the attention quickly. It 
creates a criminal effect. It is the thing 
he talks to his neighbor about, Crime 
criticizers, roughly speaking, are the most 
voracious crime readers. When you an- 
alyze the thing as the New York World 
has, when you compare the mount of 
crime news printed in the English papers 
compared with American papers, when 
you get the evidence submitted by Sir 
Robert Peacock and others, you find the 
amount of crime news you are talking 
about is not excessive, apd I am pretty 
well fed up on the criticism of unin- 
formed persons and Rotarians with whom 
I come in contact. 

Verne Marshall, Cedar Rapids Evening 
Gazette: May I make a suggestion to 
the program committee of next year? I 
have attended two of these meetings, last 
year and this year, and heard this same 
circle running on crime news, and we 
will be hearing it 25 years from now be 
cause we will all be printing crime news 
25 years from now. I know one paper 
that will, at least. 

Now, there is some responsibility. rest- 
ing on the shoulders of newspaper editors 
other than deciding where in the paper 
to print crime news. I think there is, and 
I would like to suggest to the program 
committee for next year it could;do very 
well for the editors who are members of 
this Association if it would get right here 
in Washington one good speaker who 
knows the immigration problem and tell 
the editors of this country what is the 
matter with the crime situation and what 
creates so much crime news for them. 

Possibly some of the men from New 
York here today will remember that only 
a few weeks ago in New York City a 
round table of some of our high-brows 
was held at which immigration was dis- 
cussed, and a certain college professor of 
considerable renown said that we still 
should conduct a melting pot and let them 
all come in. A gentleman from a certain 
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foreign country, also well known here 
and elsewhere in America, said: “If you 
you want to let us send you our defectives, 
we will send them to you, but God pity 
America!” 

Incidentally, Mr. Dennis just last Wed- 
nesday called attention to one of the good 
effects of mentioning the crime news. In 
an editorial in the Chicago Daily News 
was mention of the little town of Hadley, 
Mich. The manager of a telephone ex- 
change there had been reading in the ‘Chi- 
cago and Michigan newspapers of bank 
robberies. Out in our country, the banks 
are being broken into and going broke 
very rapidly these days. This man at 
Hadley had seen that the bank robbers 
were busy all about him. 


One day, looking out of his office win- 
dow, he saw a big touring car driving up 
to a bank across the street. Four men 
got out of it, all strangers. Immediately 
realizing something unusual was going on, 
having read of all these bank robberies, 
he got busy on the telephone. In five 


minutes, eight or ten men with shot-| 


guns arrived, in answer to his call. Two 
minutes after that, there was a commotion 
in the bank, and one minute after that 
three of the robbers were lying dead in 
the street. The fourth man was caught 
shortly afterward in his car two miles 
away. 

All of this happened because that tele- 
phone man had read the crime news on the 
front page. 


STATESMEN AND JOURNALISTS PARTNERS — 
UNDER MODERN 


MOB’S MASTERY 


By WILLIAM HARD 


Address Before American Society of Newspaper Editors, on Friday. 


| AM assigned to answer the question: 
“Are American Newspapers Doing 
Their Political Job, and What Is it?” 
We have two duties, as I see it, one 
to the politicians, and one to the workers, 
What is our duty toward the politi- 
I conceive it is to expose their 
wickedness, when it exists, but to con- 
serve their good reputation, when they 
deserve it, and to help build up in this 
country whatever respect and whatever 
honor may be justifiably possible .for 


government and for those who through 
the practice of politics exercise and per- 
petuate the arts of government. 

It is our duty, in so far as we can 
truthfully accomplish it, to hold up be- 
fore the young a vision of government, 
of politics, of public life, which will at- 
tract our ablest and noblest men and 
women into direct service to their coun- 
try. 

Do we discharge this duty? I contend 
that I, you, all of us, in mass, and on the 
whole, fall far short of discharging this 
duty. 

We pour out upon politicians and up- 
on politics not only the vials of needed 
wrath but also whole torrents of totally 
unnecessary invective and contempt. We 
teach the young to despise politicians and 
politics and to fear to plunge themselves 
into what we loathingly describe as “the 
political cesspool,” where they know that 
even if they save their characters from 
the mud of the pool itself they will 
nevertheless lose their characters in our 
columns whenever they differ with us 
on a public issue. 

I will give you an illustration. 
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years ago Mr. Johnson and Mr. Borah 
and Mr. Reed of the United States 
Senate rose to differ with the mass of 
us on the issue of the League of Na- 
tions. That policy is generally accepted 
now as a patriotic public policy. 

As for us, however, how did we treat 
the senatorial opponents of the League 
of Nations in 1919? I recently have 
been re-reading some of our utterances. 

“Noisy wind-bags.” “Blind reaction- 
aries.” “Poisonous partisans.” “Cheap 
politicians.” | Unscrupulous politicians.” 
“Ignorant politicians.” ‘“Pigmy-minded 
politicians.” “Politicians.” : 

In the mass of, newspapers those epi- 
thets were, at that time, the only earn- 
ings of the public servants who, in a 
little lonely group, dared to hold aloft 
the standard of a policy now respectable 
enough to be the policy of the Republic 
and of our favorite hero, Calvin Cool- 
idge, ae 

But what we did to Johnson and 
Borah and Reed has never been and 
never can be undone. Their policy has 
triumphed, but on their Senatorial togas 
there will always remain the marks 
of the vituperation which we hurled at 
them. ‘ 

I contend that if we mean to improve 
the politics of this country we must be 
more cautious in the tearing down of 
the men who enter politics. I think 
when I stand on the last day before the 
Great White Throne, the punishment 
which I would most deserve and which 
would cause me the most pain would be 
to have the Devil read me certain numer- 
ous articles which from time to time I 
have written assailing the patriotism of 
public men whom afterwards I dis- 
covered to be at least as patriotic as I. 

We should, I say, be more temperate, 
more just. It involves an abandonment 
of our present incessant sneers at politics 
as a whole. It involves an effort to 
create a public life safe from unnecessary 
abuse by us. ‘ 

I come now to the second part of our 
political job—our duty to the voters. 
The main part of our duty is to instruct 
them regarding the merits of public is- 
sues and regarding the contending argu- 
ments of public men and thus give this 
country a stimulated and an informed 
citizenship at the ballot-box. 

I contend we often fall under a cer- 
tain condemnation which we frequently 
ufisparingly visit upon politicians, We 
say they yield to the mob. I fear we 
often yield to the mob. 

The mob wants news. 
personalities. The mob will read that 
Senator Pepper spoke on the World 
Court yesterday. It will even read some 
sentences from Senator Pepper in quo- 
tation marks. At any rate, we hope it 
will read them. So we proceed in the 
Senate press gallery to pick. out some of 
Senator Pepper’s most piquant and strik- 
ing sentences and we put quotation marks 
around them and file them on the wire 
and they perhaps get printed; but not in 
one case out of twenty. do such excerpts 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EDITORIAL TECHNIQUE REVEALED IN FORUM 


Discussion of Circulation Methods and News Policies— Universal versus Individual Copy Desk—Means 
of Holding Country Readers Against Small Town Paper Rivalry 


FiPITORS who had been content to 

listen up to Saturday morning took 
the floor in the open forum on editorial 
room practices and costs led by George B. 
Armstead, managing editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant. Some interesting, if not 
new, lights on the universal copy desk 
system were brought out in the discus- 
sion. The fight of the large daily to 
maintain its small-town circulation 
against local competition was revealingly 
handled by several speakers of both sides. 
A digest of the forum follows: 

Grorce B. Armstean, Hartford Cour- 
ant: Among newspaper editors and 
editorial departments in the country, there 
never has been any effort made, to my 
knowledge, for a continual and organized 
interchange of ideas and methods as to 
news gathering and the covering of our 
various territories in the state, so that an 
editor in ‘Hartford or in Oklahoma would 
know what the general practice was if 
Gities of this size and those that are 
larger, as to office organization and the 
division of the money allotted to him to 
conduct the editorial end of the paper. 

I have written out a little suggestion 
here that engineers, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, all make it one of the prime 
features of their organizations to discuss 
technicalities of their business, and I 
propose the question to you, whether it 
would not be possible for newspaper men 
to compare methods’ of operation with 
profit, just as the doctors and scientists 
do. 

Of course, perhaps, the first thing 
would ‘be an analysis of cost and com- 
parison of methods as to efficiency and 
economy. It seems to me there must be 
two or three possible ways of covering 
a city, which are superior to the many 
others in vogue. There must be a few 
ways of covering the state which are 
superior to the quite wide variety of 
methods used today by papers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. AN 

Some plans of organizing the divisions 
of the editorial department ought to be 
more economical than other plans. 

I would like to know, for instance, 
what proportion of the total editorial de- 
partment expense, in papers of various 
sizes and grades, is used for reportorial 
salaries? What proportion goes toward 
the personnel of the city desk, the copy 
desk and what is spent in suburban cov- 
erage and how much in the coverage of 
the state as a whole? : 

On efficient newspapers, what is the 
size of the reportorial staff? For in- 
stance, in a city of 100,000, 200,000 and 
300,000 and so on up until we cover the 
entire country and the requirements of 
this Society, what do these things amount 
to? 

How much is spent on the editing of 
and gathering of local sports news and 
the reporting, and how much is spent on 
other service that the paper gives? 

One problem that comes to my mind is 
the problem of the telegraph and tele- 
phone expense. I would like to know if 
any paper has a good method of keeping 
down the telephone charges, which take 
up quite a percentage of our reportorial 
expenditure. That takes in the icalling-in 
of correspondents. At the end of the 
year that expense amounts to a great deal. 
There may be the using of the telephone 
by a reporter a half dozen times when 
three calls would have sufficed. The 
same thing applies to telegraph bills. 

We would like to get some sort of 
contribution to this idea. I did it in our 
own office. I found out that our pay- 
jroll is 46 per cent of our total expenditure 
‘in our editorial department, but I wasn’t 
able to ascertain in the time I had just 
what percentage of that goes for repor- 
torial expense and the various other ac- 
tivities, such as the Sunday magazine and 
the rotogravure section. 
| But, I did find out that 17 per cent 


goes to correspondents around the state, 
outside of our suburban territory. The 
reporters’ expense is only 114 per cent. 
To the A. P. we pay only 11 per cent. 
Our telegraph tolls are 2% per cent. Our 
telephone calls amount to 514 per cent. 
We spend 7 per cent on features. Illus- 
trating amounts to 8 per cent and the 
miscellaneous items make up the balance 
of the 100 per cent. 

_ I would like to know if we are spend- 
ing a larger percentage on some of these 
features than it is the general practice to 
spend in papers of this kind throughout 
the country. We might effect some econ- 
omy there or we might find that we are 
doing a better job in that particular field 
which would warrant the additional ex- 
penditure, 

My proposal is that we have a round 
table method of discussion and get some 
enlightening facts and figures so that we 
may know what the other fellow is doing 
in his job. 

We have an office organization in Hart- 
ford, which I find is somewhat different 
than the organizations in other cities that 
I have visited. I find the Boston Globe 
reads all the copy on one desk. Its copy 
readers are men of long experience. 

The sports editors send their copy to 
this one desk, which is quite unusual, I 
think. Whether that is more efficient 
than the method of having the sports de- 
partment edit their own copy, write their 
own heads, and make up their own pages, 
I would like to know. 

I think the Society here might, by com- 
parison of methods in various offices, find 
out if that is any better, or if it simply 
is a local condition, better in the Boston 
Globe office, or whether it is really a 
good scheme for newspapers in general. 

We cover our state by what I think is 
an old-fashioned method of a country cor- 
respondent in each town. They are pretty 
hard to get in high grade. At one time 
we have a wonderful news gatherer who 
has difficulty in writing the English 
language. Another time, we have a very 
fine literary artist who forgets that the 
golf club burned down last night, or at 
least wasn’t interested. 
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Now, how to keep the good corre- 
spondents and get better ones and how to 
keep them on their toes is a problem that 
we have never solved 100 per cent. 

One suggestion is that one state editor 
travel around the state in an automobile 
and visit these people, in the same way 
that a fire chief visits his various stations 
in a city, telling them what was the mat- 
ter with last night’s report, what we 
would like tomorrow, and keeping a very 
close check on their work which we 
can’t do over the telephone of course. 

Another idea is to have somebody write 
letters, which is not very satisfactory and 
takes a lot of time. 

Another idea is to let them go on their 
own. 

The A. P. coverage of the state is 
never, of course, 100 per cent. Almost 
every paper that I know about in the East 
has its own state coverage in addition to 
the Associated Press service, for ob- 
vious reasons, that they require in cer- 
tain areas of the state a great deal more 
news than the Associated Press would be 
justified in attempting to handle. 

There-is one other thing that we have 
tried to discover in Connecticut, and that 
is, how necessary is the small town gos- 
sip in the state to the paper in a city if 
you are going to hold the circulation in 
these small towns. 

In some small towns where we have a 
circulation of 300 or 400 we do nothing 
in a news way unless the Associated 
Press gives us a report from that town. 
In other words, we don’t tell about the 
meetings of the sewing circle and the 
small local weddings, and still we hold 
that circulation. In another town we find 
that we can’t hold the circulation unless 
we have a local letter giving all the gos- 
sip of the town. 

I would like to know if anybody has 
solved that problem, what the experience 
of other papers is as to that problem of 
holding circulation in small towns around 
the state without a news letter, and we in 
Hartford, frankly, don’t know. We are 
trying out an experiment now of cutting 
out some towns to see what the result is, 
cutting out the detailed news from those 
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towns to see what the result is in circula- 
tion. Perhaps somebody has tried that 
twenty years ago and arrived at a con- 
clusion. 

I thought possibly this Society, if we 
could have these round-table discussions 
on different problems, would give the 
various members the experience, a better 
idea of the experience that has been 
gained in the various parts of the country 
on_the problems of the individual editor. 

I noticed recently the New York papers 
have gone back to long lists of names of 
those who attend dinners, The New 
York World carried about a column the 
other morning of Chamber of Commerce 
diners, We cut that out some time ago 
in Hartford, supposed it wasn’t necessary, 
But the New York World is an important 
Paper, and it seems to be the opinion 
there and on the Times that these names 
are worth while. 

When I first began newspaper work, 
the city editor clamored for names. It 
was the bane of my life to get these long 
lists of prominent and otherwise citizens 
who attended dinners and meetings. 

Now, is that worth while? Tf itis 
worth while for the New York Times to 
go back to this thing which they dropped 
a long time ago, and for the New York 
World to do it, perhaps we ought to go 
back to it, too. 

Our city editor thinks that names area 
wonderful thing, but, as I say, we dropped 
them a few years ago, gradually. We 
simply gave the meat of the meeting and 
left out the names of those who attended, 
except the more important ones, possibly. 

I can think of many other problems, 
as you can. For instance, the most im- 
portant one of all, and that is the amount 
of money which the publisher is willing 
we should use on the editorial depart- 
ment. Unless you know that, that other 
figures that you use on reporters and city 
editors are not very beneficial. 

The publisher of a paper in Connecticut 
says that we are getting a certain per- 
centage of money, gross revenue taken 
in, and that we are getting too much. I 
would like to know whether we are get- 
ting more in proportion than other papers 
devote to that same department. It seems 
to me that is one of the things we ought 
to know. Otherwise, how can we com- 
pare our coverage, our efficiency, with 
that of other papers in cities from 100,000 
to 500,000? I should think the man ina 
city of 500,000 would like to know if he is 
getting along as efficiently on 10 per cent 
of the gross revenue as the man half- 
way across the continent is doing with a 
lesser amount of money. 

I wonder if those facts couldn’t be 
brought out in what I would call round- 
table discussions here, and as it is called 
this year. the open forum. 

SECRETARY Hopwoop: There are one 
or two points, from our own experience, 
that may be of benefit to Mr. Armstead. 
In the first place, within the last five or 
six months, we have changed our copy 
desk system from the individual desk sys- 
tem to the universal desk system. Under 
the old type of organization, city copy 
was handled on one desk with four copy 
readers, telegraph copy was handled on 
another desk with four copy readers, in- 
cluding a telegraph editor, and the state 
copy was handled on an individual state 
desk, and the sporting copy in its own 
department. 

With three editions to get out, our 
theory is that the first. edition, which is 
for street sale purposes, should contain a 
preponderance of city news, inasmuch as 
that edition does not circulate outside the 
city. That required a demand on the 
local end of the copy desk early in the 
evening. 

Then, about an hour and a half after 
that, the state edition which carries a 
minimum of local news and a preponder- 
ance of state and telegraph news, goes to 
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press. That in turn entailed a heavy de- 
mand on the telegraph end of the desk. 

Then, in the city edition, we swung 
back again to the local end of the desk. 
The result of that was that there was no 
distribution of the load on the desk. Cer- 
tain parts of it were overworked at times 
and other parts of it had nothing to do. 

We set up a universal copy desk, which, 
as you know, of course, is not at all a 
novel idea, and each man ‘on that desk is 
supposed to handle either local, state, or 
telegraph copy, as the head of the desk 
passes it to him. The telegraph editor, 
the city editor, and the state editor, all 
have their individual desks. They are in 
receipt of all the copy that comes into the 
office in the fields they are supposed to 
cover. They pass that copy immediately 
to the head copy reader on the universal 
desk, who reads no copy at all himself, 
but sees that there is a constant distribu- 
tion of copy to the various copy readers, 
so that every man on the desk is ‘busy 
constantly. 

Now, the head of the desk directing 
that passes out local copy for the first 
edition primarily, state and telegraph 
copy for the second edition, and then 
holds back his city edition local news until 
the state edition is cleared and out of the 
way, and then he distributes his local 
news. 

We found we could not operate that 
desk quite as economically as we could 
operate the copy reading when divided 
into three parts. It takes one more man, 
because under the old system a man who 
was head of the local desk also read 
copy. We do find, however, that it makes 
a very great difference in the efficiency of 
delivering your copy to your composing 
room. The particular kind of copy that 
you want for the given edition for which 
you are working reaches the composing 
room at the -time when it should, and 
copy which is not necessary at that time 
is held. back until the machines are 
cleared for that which comes later. And 
it has been a very satisfactory re-arrange- 
ment, as far as efficient delivery of the 
copy to the composing room is concerned. 

I rather think, though this couldn’t be 
demonstrated by figures probably, that it 
has made as much economy in composing 
room operation as the additional copy 
reader costs to operate the desk on that 
basis. 

Just one other point that I would like 
to speak about, since I am on my feet, 
and that is the question of state coverage 
by correspondents and by news services. 

There has been recently, at least in our 
part of the country, a very considerable 
development of state Associated Press 
service. And it seemed to me that with 
the development of the syndicate feature, 
which is peddled to every newspaper in 
the state, and with the development of 
a more highly efficient Associated Press 
service which practically all of the daily 
papers in the state find within their reach 
the problem of the larger city paper in 
competition with the smaller city paper 
is becoming a very real one. 

We have on our staff of correspondents 
something like 150 men. We have a man 
in every county capital in the state of 
Ohio, and there are 88 counties in the 
state. Each county is covered by its own 
correspondent. And then there are about 
60 or 70 more who are assigned to towns 
which are not county seats. It is a very 
large, and as those organizations go, a 
fairly efficient organization. 

And under the old system, before the 
Associated Press began to develop its 
state service as intensively as it has, we 
were able to deliver a very large amount 
of state news which was peculiar to the 
Plain Dealer. As the situation exists in 
Ohio now there is an Associated Press 
Bureau in Columbus, an Associated Press 
Bureau in Dayton, one in Cincinnati and 
one in Cleveland, so that practically all of 
the state news which naturally would 
come in to the larger papers in Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Cleveland is distributed to 
the smaller members on the state wire of 
the Associated Press, so there practically 
isn’t any such thing any more as exclusive 
state news so far as the larger papers are 
concerned. 

There is a certain economy in the op- 
eration of the Associated Press service in 
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that it cuts down your tolls and your cor- 
respondents’ salaries, but there is a very 
distinct disadvantage in that it is strength- 
ening the smaller city papers at the ex- 
pense of the larger city papers. And I 
think the situation in practically every 
large city where that condition has been 
developing and growing in its particular 
field brings us face to face with the prob- 
lem of just what is the large city paper 
to do to maintain its individuality and 
its appeal as against what seems to me to 
be undoubtedly the growing strength of 
the smaller city newspapers. 

I have been watching the operations of 
the newspapers in Ohio in cities of from 
25,000 to 100,000 or 125,000, and there 
isn’t any question at all that in the last 
ten years those newspapers haye im- 
measurably added to the quality of their 
products. You talk about covering sew- 
ing circle news and that sort of thing. It 
isn’t a bit of good for the metropolitan 
paper to do that. 

What is the situation the metropolitan 
paper faces? In the first place, it can’t 
cover the intensive local news as well as 
the local paper is able to do it—just can’t 
be done. In the second place, the local 
paper under present systems of feature 
distributions buys the same features that 
the larger city paper does, unless it ex- 
empts territory, and that is what we have 
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done. ‘We have said that no feature 
which is purchased by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer can be sold anywhere in the 
state of Ohio north of the city of Colum- 
bus. But if you leave it wide open your 
local paper has just as good features as 
your city paper. It has better local news, 
and with the development of the Asso- 
ciated Press service and the expansion of 
the Associated Press and other news 
services to the smaller papers all of the 
important news of the country is covered 
in your local paper. 

The big city paper’s problem is one of 
somehow or other by special writers, by 
special features, by attention to the things 
which are beyond the reach of the 
smaller newspapers to develop and main- 
tain its individuality in the face of that 
competition. 

It is probably an excellent thing for 
the newspaper business as a whole that 
the newspapers in the smaller cities have 
made the remarkable gains in quality, 
that they undoubtedly have made in the 
last ten or fifteen years. 

I wrote to Mr. Hough and asked him to 
write something for the bulletin about 
how the local paper met big city competi- 
tion. And the more I think about it the 
more I think I should have written a 
piece myself answering how. the big city 
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JOHN EISENLORD JOINS CHICAGO NEWS 
AS CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


John N. Eisenlord 


OHN N. EISENLORD was appointed 
circulation director of the Chicago 
Daily News by Walter Strong, the new 
publisher, taking up his duties Jan. 18. 
Mr. Eisenlord came to the Daily News 
after 25 years with William Randolph 
Hearst’s Chicago Evening American. 
When he resigned he was circulation 
manager. 

George Baker is to continue as circu- 
lation manager of the News. W. J. 
Parker and Clarence R. Duell are con- 
tinuing in charge of the American’s cir- 
culation department, no announcement as 


to Mr. Eisenlord’s successor having yet 
been made. 


Mr. Eisenlord was born and reared in 
Detroit. Ill-health sent his father south 
to Memphis, Tenn., while the son was 
still in his ‘teens. His first newspaper 
job was with the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal as a clerk in the delivery room. 
He stayed there for two years, coming to 
Chicago when Mr. Hearst started the 
American. 

Mr. Eisenlord’s recipe for getting ahead 
is old but sound.’ 

“Tend to business. That’s all.” 
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meets the local newspaper | 
competition. I think that is a real prob- 
lem that every man who is on either end 
of the question will have to give pretty | 
serious consideration. 

Marc A. Ross, Buffalo News: What | 
Mr. Hopwood had to say got me to my | 
feet for the first time in the meeting, 
because that touches us very closely. Our 
situation, with apologies to Cleveland, is | 
very much the same. And we have come 
to these conclusions, that you can not 
compete with the small city daily—it 
can’t be done. Of course, I am speak- 
ing now from the point of view of the 
evening newspaper man. I think the | 
morning newspaper has a better chance. 

We have studied the careful and de- | 
tailed circulation reports that are brought | 
into our office, and one of the first things 
that we noticed was that in the small 
town, where there was a daily newspaper, 
our evening competitor far outsold us, 
but in the small town in which there was 
no newspaper we could outsell him by a 
very considerable margin. That rather 
disconcerting fact set us to try to analyze 
the situation. 

_The analysis of that situation, I think, 
gives the key to the situation. And 
we reached the same conclusion that Mr, 
Hopwood makes. 

We were primarily a newspaper. Our | 
emphasis was upon news. Our competi- 
tor was primarily a feature newspaper, 
with his emphasis upon features. You 
see the answer at once. 

In the town where there was a good, 
strong daily our paper was too much like 
the small local daily, but the other paper | 
was entirely different, and when they 
wanted something more ‘to read besides 
the local paper they bought our competi- 
tor’s, but in the town where we were 
giving a distinct service which no local | 
agancy gave we could outsell him. 
_We have decided that our only salva- 
tion lies in the things that Mr. Hop- 
wood pointed out, of trying to give things | 
which no small town newspaper can 
afford to give. For instance, a page of | 
pictures every day which costs us an 
amount of money I don’t like to think 
about, because we make all our own 
cuts. They are in the first edition. We 
subscribe, I think, to every photograph 
agency in the United States and cull 
from them the cream. It costs money. 


| : 


We think it is justified for just this | 


reason, that no small town newspaper can 
afford to do that. And if they buy mats, 
why, they make themselves ridiculous 
because the reader says, “Why, that was | 
in the “Buffalo paper four days or a week | 
ago. 

Unfortunately, the small town news- 
paper proprietor isn’t quite so sure that 
we can’t compete with him in his own 
field as we are. And that brings up the | 
question of correspondents. | 

The development of the Associated | 

! 
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Press state news service has been a life 
saver to us, because we were rapidly 
getting into a desperate situation. In the 
cities near us, and there are several which 
are large enough to have good strong 
local dailies, the proprietors of these local 


dailies were making things very, very 


hard for us. 
ents. 
You can’t go out and get the town 


We couldn’t get correspond- 


lawyer or postmaster to act as corre | 


spondent in a city which is large enough 
to have a newspaper of its own. You 
are almost obliged to find your corre- 
spondent with the local daily, and_his 
prime consideration is to his own newSs- 
paper and he obeys the instructions hand- | 
ed to him. wae | 
They were making it pretty tough sled- 
ding for us to get any news out of those 
towns promptly. And we haye been 
among the instigators of the Associated | 
Press in our section of the state who tried 
to get some kind of protection from the 
news associations. 
I wonder: if anybody else has run up - 
against that, that is, there is a concerted | 
effort, I think, on the part of the small | 
town dailies—don’t say that I blame them, | 
but I think they are mistaken, because | 
I don’t think they need to be afraid of | 
us—to do this. S: 
Grorce A. Hovucu, New Bedfor 
(Continued on page 41) 
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MOORE, COOPER, FINLEY, BANQUET SPEAKERS 


jealism and Individualism Stressed By A. P. Executive—Dr. Finley Sees Need For Synoptic Courses 
In Education For Journalists 


TITH the Secretary of War at the 
\ chairman’s left, the Episcopal Bishop 
Washington invoking the Divine bless- 
n and a generous scattering of Senators 
4 Congressmen among the diners, the 
itors’ Society held its annual banquet 
surday night, Jan. 16. The speakers 
ye Alexander P. Moore, former pub- 
ser and until recently Ambassador to 
sin; Kent Cooper, general manager 
ithe Associated Press; and Dr. John 
4Finley, of the New York Twnes edi- 
dal staff. President Yost read a let- 
«from L. S. Rowe, director general of 
+ Pan-American Union, relative to the 
?st Pan-American Congress of Journ- 
its at Washington, April 7-13. A 
eimunication from Ulric Bell, president 
ithe National Press Club, was also 
el, tendering the members the facilities 
the club and describing its new build- 
) now under construction. 


li three speakers devoted themselves 
svarious phases of journalism, Mr. 
Jore telling of his experiences at the 
jnish Court and the value of his news- 
ger mind in his diplomatic service. 
i address was not reported. 

ir. Finley addressed himself to the 
el of the newspaper man for broad 
uure and of the possibilities of educa- 
« to that end. Mr. Cooper eulogized 
a reporter and voiced the high idealism 
‘ch he declared was inherent in the 
es staff of every successful journal. 
ir. Finley’s address follows: 


3alzac has called journalism the re- 
en of democracy. Just what Balzac 
unt, I cannot say, but I suppose he 
unt to suggest that there is a deep 
jilar attachment to the press and faith 
it as a continuing diurnal revelation 
a record of the Almighty’s continuing’ 
sion of the earth (as the earthquakes 
fy) and His daily dealings with the 
% of men, for, as an American poet 
.3altimore, I think, ‘said a few days 
in a bit of verse that I found on the 
2S: 


y 
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tnk God kept cn talking when His book had 
gone to press, ¢ rf 

‘at He continues speaking to the listening 
sons of men; ; 

tnk His voice is busy yet to teach and guide 
and bless 

h, every time we ask for light, He calls to 
us again. 


‘t was another poet (tenting with a 
ittist he must have been) who said 
V-y morn is the world made new’ and 
i being so, there should be a record 
een the days to which the inhabitants 
he earth may turn to see what sort 
world it is which comes new to them 
«y morning, a world in whose creation 
€ themselves have had a part. 

“he newspaper is simply the world 
a2 new every day. Balzac added that 
€ journalists were the priests | of 
tocracy, and if so, they were priests 
t' the order of Melchizedek, for you 
il remember that he had neither be- 
ring of days nor end of life. The 
tnalist is timeless, Einsteinian, eternal, 
ent, ever on the edge of the ‘con- 
vim,’ for, to quote a translator of 
tein, ‘The continuum of events exists 
1 background for phenomena and 
hi happenings occur in any. region 
hsoever the events are there ready 
ive forth their testimony, and. the 
\paper reporter is there to receive it 
tit latter phrase is mine, not FEin- 
’s. It is the globe-encircling altar 
hich these journalistic priests min- 
€ gathering what would be called 
eiransient into the eternal. 

‘Tr. Duke, when he stated his reasons 
testablishing his university fund of 
VON did not. however, include 
ejournalists among the six kinds of 
“rs whom the universities ought to 
1, for thev are, in the order in which 
qamed them: preachers, teachers, 
Wers, chemists, engineers, and doctors. 
in’t know just why he took that 
r, It seems to me that doctors 
ld come a bit higher at any rate, 


whatever is to be said about the lawyers. 
But certainly editors and journalists of 
serious purpose and trained minds belong 
there somewhere, perhaps between the 
teachers and the preachers, for they are 
no longer the mere stentors or town 
criers; they are the interpreters, the all- 
around men of the universe. I call them 
planetary precursors, and that, Senator, 
is something deeper than men of in- 
ternational-mindedness. 

“Their prototype is the ancient Demo- 
critus, who, despite the range and serious- 
ness of his thought, was called the 
‘laughing philosopher. He was not a 
columnist, however. The first columnist, 
I think, was—we have no columnists on 
our paper—St. Simeon Stylites. 

“This is just a brief record of the 
things in which Democritus was in- 
terested. He was abreast if not in ad- 
vance of the astronomy of his day. He 
had traversed the greatest part of the 
kngwn earth. He wrote a treatise on 
navigation. He was learned in physics, 
writing on the magnet, the rays. of light 
and the water-clock. He was fond of 
music and poetry, leaving works on 
rhythm and harmony and the beauty of 
epic poems. He was aq critic in matters 
of art. He left a book on fevers, another 
on prognostics, another on_ pestilences, 
another on the right way of living, and 
besides wrote authoritatively on agricul- 
ture, tactics, the principles of law, the 
calendar and colors, ethics and cheerful- 
ness, besides being a zoologist, anatomist 
and psychologist. 

“Tt seems to us that this range of 
Democritus is astounding for a_ single 
man, especially in these days of special- 
ization, But it is an even wider range 
that the modern Democritus, the editor, 
must have. He must not only have a 
glimpse into all fields of human know- 
ledge and achievement; he must know 
that way to the verge in some one sub- 
ject. He must also be aware of the 
great abysses of human ignorance which 
no editorial Marcus Curtius can close, 
however sacrificially noble his purpose. 
He must not only know something about 
everything and everybody, but he must 
also know where to get the everything 
that is known about something. But he 
must not only know; he must be able 
to tell what he knows or get intelligibly 
told what others know but can not tell. 

“Professor Gildersleeve once intimated 


that there was a certain advantage in 
being obliged to write at what he called 
hnger speed. That was before the days 
of the typewriter. He said, the best 
words come to the front under such con- 
ditions, that is, if one has the best words, 
it is important to acquire a vocabulary 
for such emergencies, and if anything is 
<0 be said for the cross word puzzles 
which have infested the press, it is this, 

“As an educator, I was accustomed to 
divide those who could not or did not tell 
the truth into three classes: first, those 
who did not know truth and so if they 
told it, told it only by accident; second, 
those who knew it but were not willing 
to tell it; third, those who knew and 
wished to tell it but did not know how. 


“Since I have become an editor, I find 
that not even a research professor is 
more eager to know the truth or more 
eager to tell it than an editor is, and I 
find, too, that he is usually much better 
able to tell the truth than the research 
professor, because he knows how to speak 
to the ordinary mind. 


“So if I were to make a plea to the 
universities, on behalf of the press, it 
would be to prepare a few all-around 
men, the pick of them (and women, too, 
[ suppose) who should be competent to 
perform a planetary service not only 
geographically but intellectually—and I 
am not talking about the League of Na- 
tions now!—to be in this democratic age 
what Democritus was in his day to his 
iittle world. 

“I know a managing editor who was 
prepared, when the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amen was opened to enter intelligently 
with the archaeologist, and who -when 
Einstein propounded his theory, had some 
notion of what Einstein was talking 
about (very few had). I found him one 
day trying to find geometrically the area 
of a triangle in the terms of its sides, 
I know another editor, who reported: the 
Yale lectures on the structure of the atom 
so as to compel the admiration of the 
natural scientists, and who later reported 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics in 
such an informing manner as to win the 
approval of the political ‘scientists as well 
as the complaint of one of the lecturers 
that he had reported not only what he 
said but also his implications. 


“T use these two or three positive 
rather than negative illustrations to sup- 
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port my appeal for synoptic courses in 
history and in science, in philosophy and 
in literature, as well as special courses 
which lead into the presence of the in- 
finite in some one or more sectors of 
huinan search and struggle—planetary 
courses which will enable those who fol- 
low them to be something more than 
smatterers, if something less than ulti- 
mate experts—interpreters of what is 
added day by day to the continuum, pre- 
paring them for service in a super-uni- 
versity in which the professors are not 
as the Ancient of Days but as the Re- 
newers of the Foremost Files of Time, 
carrying the contributions of events and 
their interpretations to the enrichment 
of the human continuum—the race mind, 
which in turn will inform the individual 
mind of its wisdom, so that each may 
have the best that anywhere seems to be. 

“These selected ones must, above all, 
as I have said, know how to tell the 
truth, and they have to do it with words, 
in cold type. 


“In the ‘Terrible Meek,’ the dramatist 
Presents a scene in which a cross is 
dimly seen in the background, and in the 
foreground an English Tommy and an 
English captain are shown in conversa- 
tion. The Tommy is saying that it is 
too bad that one should come to this 
just for the saying of a few words. 
‘Words, words,’ said the captain, ‘words 
are the most powerful things in the 
world. All the good or bad that gets 
done in the world is done by words.’ 


“Truly, in the beginning was the Word, 
but it will be with man to the end of 
time, that is, until God stops speaking to 
men, until the reporter has filed his last 
copy and the editor has made his last 
comment, until the last edition has gone 
to press, and Gabriel’s trump has: been 
heard by radio around the earth.” 


“Ours is a public work, Mr. Cooper 
declared. It is not enough, therefore, 
privately to apply to ourselves a code of 
ethics in our profession. I know that 
your Society has a code of ethics, and 
that you are interested in that code. 
Otherwise you would not be here. But 
if you, editors of great American news- 
papers, would constantly proclaim a writ- 
ten code of ethics, a moral stamp would 
be placed on the profession of value, not 
only in upholding reportorial standards, 
but in raising the newspapers themselves 
to a higher plane in public estimation. It 
would give the layman a measure by 
which he could judge how well that code 
was observed. 


“Take the layman into your confidence. 
Your relation ‘to the public should not 
permit of secrets. Let the layman in on 
your ideals. Why not reduce your code 
to a brief but consistent form, and pub- 
lish it daily. If you. cannot run it daily, 
then do it once a week, or once a month, 
but print it somewhere often enough to 
make it known as a part of your self 
and your newspaper. 

“If you do this, and with this Society 
requiring strict observance of that code, 
the time will come when memberships in 
good standing in this society will be a 
part of the good will assets of your 
papers. 

“Tt was idealism that made the news- 
paper the practical success that it is 
today. 

“The editorial effort which perceives 
that its opportunity is founded upon sen- 
timent for an idealism not only con- 
tributes to constructive human relation- 
ships, but it brings financial success. In 
fact, the former is responsible for the 
latter. A successful journal may disa- 
vow any idealistic aim. Its owner may 
have no sentiment, and unconscious of 
any idealism himself he may look upon 
his property as a machine for producing 
money. Such a conception is apt to 
sneer at’ sentimentalists and idealists. 
But whether or not owned by him who 
disavows ideals, I do not know of: a 
successful journal which has not some- 
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where at the heart of the enterprise a 
throbbing idealism which may be em- 
bodied in the personality of the editor or 
managing editor, or better still, in the 
entire news staff. 

“J do not know why news men are sur- 
charged with sentiment for their work, 
or why they put into their work that 
which savors so much of human appeal. 
I say I do not know. But if I were 
called to suggest a reason why successful 
news men have a moving sentiment, [ 
could not answer that they come by it 
intentionally, or through any studious 
process of obtaining it. Nor do I believe 
that news men are born, not made. I 
distinctly hold that they are made, and 
that they are not conscious of the 
processes that make them. Any number 
of reasons may throw a youngster into 
journalism, but only one reason can keep 
him there. If he begins at the point of 
greatest advantage he begins as a re- 
porter. 

“And what an amazing number of 
sources of human contact are opened to 
the reporter. He must have to do with 
all kinds and classes of people. He sees 
mankind in all his moods, and sees him at 
close range. He sees him in misfortune 
and in fortune. He sees the hovel and 
the palace, and if he has the stuff that 
makes good reporters—and please don’t 
forget this!—he sees matters of news 
interest in both places. Human passion 
in its varying aspects is revealed to him, 
and if he has gotten the reportorial spirit, 
he glories in the opportunity in turn to 
reveal to others through the printed 
word what it has been his to see and 
learn. Veritably a reportorial experience 
is a a baptism in the stream of humanity 
if anything is, and reporting is record- 
ing the human spectacle. If the process 
does not make reporters ‘capable of hav- 
ing sentiment that fosters idealism, then 
there is nothing that can bring any man 
in any endeavor to, have ideals. It is 
because necessary contact with the joys 
and sorrows of the poor and rich brings 
him, altogether subconsciously, to a 
broad conception of and interest in hu- 
manity that the real news man can never 
wholly cut the tie which early in life 
bound him to journalism, for so long as 
he may live he will find no other field of 
activity that will bring him so intimately 
into contact with the throbbing realities 
created or confronted by man. 

“Now reporters graduate into execu- 
tive positions, into editorships, or into 
specialized work. Maturity in life 
brings to the mind a philosophy by which 
early reportorial experience may be called 
upon to discern deeper things, matters of 
larger import and questions of moment. 
This is a natural development of the 
journalist’s field of mental and prac- 
tical activity. He who was a local re- 
porter or local editor becomes interested 
in matters of state, national and world 
wide interest. In this field more than 
in the local his store of scholastic and 
collegiate knowledge carries him on. 

“Tt is at this point that the trend of 
the journalistic mind becomes of greater 
concern to the management of a press 
association. I assure you that concern 
is a deep one. It is of mutual import- 
ance that the contact be personal and 
intimate. 

“In the Associated Press work, for 
example, there is intensified effort at this 
time to round out the picture of life. 

“Let me explain the phrase ‘rounding 
out the picture.” Not every American 
who reads a newspaper is an economist, 
statesman, banker, man of commerce or 
professional man. There are those, and 
they number millions, who aré not ex- 
clusively absorbed by affairs of business 
or state. Women, alone, who as a whole 
are better readers of general news than 
men, do not generally immerse them- 
selves in news of business and state. 

“The first journalistic aim must be to 
serve the largest possible reading clien- 
tele. To do this there must be news to 
meet the decent taste of varied interest 
—any taste, of course, except that of the 
depraved. Man’s mind is not always 
heavy with sombre serious thought. 
Sometimes he is interested in the light 
and curious things, and he should be. 
This being true, news of heavy import 
only partially meets the requirements of 
interest. The desideratum is that all 
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men will find interest in all classes of 
news. We cannot effect this result in 
mankind, but, we can’ put the varied menu 
on the plate even though we cannot make 
each individual eat it all. 

“So far I have not stressed that this 
rounded out picture must include the 
story of what is going on abroad. That 
I do now. And that must be a rounded 
out picture indeed. Life abroad may or 
may not be thought strange to our 
people but whatever that life is, it must 
be pictured in its complete activity. We 
are inclined to be smugly provincial— 
so smug in this respect that it is not 
necessary to stress to you what is being 
done about news matters at home. We 
are watched upon that with precise dis- 
crimination, and so fully do we do our 
duty in respect to making domestic news 
all-inclusive that I sometimes hope we 
are sating Americans with their pro- 
vincialism. You can well afford to use 
more of the picture of life abroad. 

“The perfection which press associa- 
{ion co-operation has demonstrated in 
the way of covering world news facts 
economically has brought on the more or 
less economical syndicated editorial news 
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comment which, having in mind the in- 
teresting availability of local interpreta- 
tive talent, is costly at any price, if our 
large papers are to have individuality. 
It has been well said that the ‘awful 
uniformity of flash and flare, of point 
and job in the newspaper business, is not 
necessary. A turkey raised in one’s own 
barnyard is better than a chestnut-fed bird 
after it has been hauled in a refrigerator 
car from Rhode Island—and even a 
second rate ham is mighty good eating 
if it is properly home cured.’ And then 
the comment concluded that ‘the editors 
don’t think so; with one voice they agree 
that poor Touchstone was, in very truth, 
a fool when he said. ‘An ill favored 
thing, sir, but mine own.” 

“Personally, [ am sorry to see this 
syndicated editorial comment. Facts in 
the news are facts wherever they are, 
and a press association report should be 
a fact report. But syndicated comment, 
interpretative or otherwise, starts an 
editorial goose-step up and down this 
board land; readers will either fall in 
line by reading it or they will fall out 
of line by avoiding all editorials. And 
you really want them to do neither.” 


SYNDICATE FAULTS EASILY REMEDIED 
BY COMPETENT EDITORS 


Report of Editors’ Committee Holds That Buyers Have Power 
of Control and Need But Exercise It—Demand 
for Celebrated Names 


FOLLOWING is the report of commit- 

tee on syndicates and press services, 
rendered to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, by the 
Chairman, Marvin W. Creager, manag- 
ing editor of Milwaukee Journal: 

This is not a formal report in any way; 
it is merely a few suggestions prepared 
at the suggestion of our president and it 
is very general. 

The situation as between editors and 
syndicates is well illustrated by Mark 
Twain’s venerable quip about the weath- 
er—everybody talks about it, but no one 
ever does anything about it. Perhaps 
there is no more to be done in one case 
than in the other. 

But I have about come to the conclu- 
sion, after 20 years of newspaper work, 
including three years on the syndicate 
committee of this society, that there is 
nothing terrifying about the situation for 
any editor who refuses to be stampeded. 

It may be true that syndicates have 
sometimes pulled the cord when editors 
have insisted upon sticking their heads 
into the noose, but frankly I think the 
sellers of syndicated features have more 
often resisted the temptation to do even 
that. 

It seems to me a fair statement to say 
that most of the squeezing real or fancied 
that may have been done was a direct 
consequence of lack of self confidence on 
the part of the buyer. 

Apparently it is possible still to con- 
vince some editors that some attractive 
feature, controlled outside his office, is 
vital to the life of his paper and to cause 
him to plunge into bidding contests with 
competitors to get it. Sober thought, I 
believe, will. convince any practical editor 
that no one feature is stronger than his 
paper unless his paper be so anaemic that 
any little draft is likely to waft it away. 
It seems to me that I would be very 
jealous of any feature that I was so in 
awe of and would consider it a blessing 
if it were taken away from me. 

And even if one were convinced that a 
feature was indispensable, he need not 
worry long if he loses it, for there are 
sure to be pleniy of imitations of it on 
the market in a few weeks if it takes hold 
and often the imitations are better than 
the originals. 

There is a tendency among editors, I 
believe, to take too seriously the reports 
of how much circulation this or that fea- 
ture put on in St. Louis or Pittsburgh 
or Albany. If I had not heard others in 
whom I have every confidence, admit the 
same thing, I should be ashamed to make 
the confession, but the fact is that I have 


never been able to trace any appreciable 
increase in circulation to the addition of 
any one feature, nor have I ever noted 
any loss in circulation that could be at- 
tributed to the discontinuance of any fea- 
ture. Frankly, I would feel that my 
paper was hanging by a pretty thin thread 
if it could be violently fluctuated by a 
change of a feature or two. Circulation 
managers, I believe, are subject to pretty 
definite statements as to what this or that 
feature would do, but even they are in- 
clined’ to be a bit hazy on figures when 
called upon for a check up after the 
feature has been put on. One can not 
blame syndicate salesmen for circula- 
ting reports as to circulation miracles 
if editors can be found who will be in- 
fluenced by such reports. 

There is no refutation of the argument 
that syndicates make it possible for 
newspapers to print highly important and 
interesting features that the average 
newspaper could not afford to buy for it- 
self. But editors should be sure that 
they are buying stuff that really is big 
and interesting. 

There is too much buying by ear. 
Names that sound big are used to con- 
jure with. I think we all can recall in- 
stances where widely heralded features 
have, on analysis, been found to be more 
husk than kernel. There would be far 
less talk about the syndicates, I am sure, 
if every buyer accepted his material only 
after examining it carefully and consider- 
ing whether it met his particular need. 
As Dr. Frank told us at our last meeting, 
there is a tendency among editors to un- 
derestimate the intelligence of their read- 
ers. That fact should be kept in mind in 
buying features. The readers, as a rule, 
are not hypnotized by names that sound 
big to the editor. They want worthwhile 
stuff along with the name. 


This weakness for big names frequently 
puts newspapers into the awkward posi- 
tidn of building up a name by over-en- 
thusiastic use of space and then paying 
fancy prices for the privilege of using the 
name that they have made famous. Wit- 
ness the case of Red Grange who was 
raised to the nth power by hero-wor- 
shiping writers and who then sold the 
very stuff that the newspapers had used 
to inflate his balloon right back to the 
editors to inflate it all the more. If 
readers really are intelligent what must 
they think on reading daily installments 
of Red Grange’s career in which the de- 
tails of his famous sprints are told over 
again and again. The case of the foot- 
ball hero is called to your attention simply 
because it is a recent one. It is by no 


means unique. Newspapers apparet) 
enjoy building up names only to buy } 
privilege of using them after they hs 
become famous and generally they |) 
nothing but the name when they m; 
the purchase. Can we blame the syr. 
cate for cashing in these names or } 
owners of the name for selling them? 

The most active mental work in } 
syndicates, I believe, is in the selling s; 
rather than in the production side. 4} 
first problem is to find a merchanta; 
idea and sell it quickly. The question; 
producing the material is likely to be} 
secondary importance. If a good str} 
of papers can be signed up, the feat; 
will sell on its own momentum for a t) 
whether it is much good or not. \} 
would it not be a good plan for edit) 
to take a lesson here from the syndicat ’ 
Put as much thought and initiative j) 
buying as the syndicates put into sell; 
and there would be fewer wails ft} 
disappointed buyers. 

Syndicate men have told me frequet} 
that they have great difficulty in sell} 
features by unknown writers or anyth; 
out of the beaten path. Editors, they ;, 
do not like to trust their own judgmi| 
They are eager for stuff that somebh} 
else has tried and found effective and t]) 
are ready usually to take almost anyth) 
from a writer whose name has been ma 
In other words, they lack confidence 
themselves. No wonder they are sot 
times imposed upon. 

And another serious condition aris} 
from this shyness toward untried ma 
rial is the virtual monopoly enjoyed 
established features and feature prod 
ers. It is not an easy matter to getn 
blood into the field under these con 
tions and many excellent writers have 
remain on individual papers through 
their career because they cannot. pry 
entry into the syndicate field. Edit 
would be widening their field of sup) 
and helping deserving writers if tl 
were less afraid to try something in 
a new service. . 

Perhaps the most discouraging thi 
with which I have come in contact 
newspaper work is the apparent diffien 
in getting the public to.discriminate | 
tween newspapers. A man who has } 
an unhappy experience with .a pair 
shoddy, pasteboard shoes does not tt 
a bitter enemy to all shoes, but he is cai 
ful thereafter to avoid the brand that I 
displeased him. Yet we find it quite { 
usual thing to upbraid newspapers in ge 
eral for the failing of some one pap 
Public speakers are much given to th| 
And even so astute a writer as 
Seitz, fortified by long experience in 
newspaper’s business office, is now wr 
ing a series of articles in which he attr 
utes to the American press in gene) 
the weaknesses he has noted in certa 
of the papers of Manhattan Island. T 
danger in such a series of articles lies 
the fact that many who read them w 
take them as generally applicable, as t 
writer says they are, even though new 
paper workers realize at once that M 
Seitz, whatever his intention may be, 
merely describing the more unloye 
aspects of some New York papers whi 
are not generally held up as models, 

What causes this failure to discrim 
nate between newspapers? No doubt # 
similarity of material in the papers hi) 
much to do with it. The telegraf! 
reports are of necessity similar, but Ce! 
be given distinctiveness in  handlin 
Add to them a long gamut of syndica 
features which too often are so simil 
to those in other papers as to impre 
the casualjreader as being the same thin 
and it is not illogical that the impressi¢ 
will grow that one newspaper is as badé 
another. Happily, the reader does, : 
time discriminate, but it ought to be mat 
easier for him to do so. 

Is there any way to make it easier ft 
him to discriminate? One thing thé 
would be a big help, I am sure, is th) 
more careful search for distinctive feé 
tures. Homemade features always af 
distinctive, just as a well-tailored suit! 
more distinctive than a ready-made om 
That does not mean that syndicate fed 
tures should be dropped entirely, but tha 
they should be used discriminatingly 1 
we hope to make our readers discriminat 
ing. ; 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF THE NEWS SHOWS PRESS 
FOLLOWS HUMAN INSTINCTS 


By Dr. GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN 


President of Colgate University, Before American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Saturday Morning. 


[HE modern newspaper owes its pres- do sometimes commit the indiscretion of 


ent character, which is as highly 
-aised as it is severely criticized, to two 
ymmonplace factors. It has changed as 
her industries have changed through the 
ifuence of mechanical discoveries and 
iodern business methods. Old journal- 
m, like old business, was personal, hu- 
ane and local. The editor was most 
ften owner and knew not only his staff 
itimately but also all the people in town. 
low with the owner a corporation, the 
jitors absentee writers, the staff so 
umerous as not to know each other, and 
je city dwellers strangers to all, the re- 
tions are cold, impersonal and judicial. 
But more important than the influence 
f the time, because more fundamental, 
ie modern newspaper is what it is be- 
use it is prepared by human beings and 
sad by human beings. It is human not 
aly in the fact that it makes mistakes 
. the news, that it prints news which it 
1ould not, that it suppresses news which 
should not, and that its colors its stories, 
at it shows its humanity in the fact that 
any of these things are dictated by a 
indly heart rather than by a vicious or 
1 irrational head. It must be remem- 
ered that the news is subjected to the 
ersonal equation of the reporter, and 
lis is as true of the report of the good 
ews of Jesus as of the modern story; 
yur modern reporters would hardly have 
sen more at variance in their reports 
han the four evangelists. Because they 
ce human they cannot be infallible, nor 
in they be immune to influence. But 
ewspaper readers are also human, most 
f them prefer speed and excitement to 
ccuracy, and the public may even de- 
and misrepresentation regarding its own 
-ejudices. Ifthe readers only knew what 
‘ories are suppressed they would not ob- 
sct so frequently to those which are pre- 
anted. 

It is with the latter factor, that of the 
jaman element in the reader, that I wish 
) deal, and to endeavor to show you why 
is reaction is what it is, and how it might 
fe changed for the better of himself and 
lso for the improvement of the future 
ewspaper. It should be said, in order 
) clear the ground, that the reaction of 
1é modern reader is no different from 
that it would have been at the dawn of 
istory if he had been presented with a 
milar paper amid similar surroundings. 
fentally he has not obtained any more 
ower in the last five or ten thousand 
ears—a time too short in his develop- 
tent to note any difference. His inter- 
its are the same now as they were when 
‘ut-ankh-amen was encased in his golden 
isket, or when Moses led the children of 
srael away from the inhospitable shores 
f the kingdom of the Pharoahs. One’s 
tterests depends upon his instincts, and 
lis is true whether he be saint or sinner, 
ry laborer or capitalist. 

To know our interests you must know 
ar history—what little you can know. Of 
1 the innumerable years of man’s history 
ie only part which nature has considered 
orth recording is that which is written 
1 the indelible pages of our natures in 
e form of instincts, together with a few 
lected pages in the rocks of the earth 
ad in the tissues of the body. Even if 
is a small amount, or because it is a 
all amount, is is correspondently diffi- 
ilt to erase, and the instincts color every 
‘ought and influence every action. 

But what has this to do with the re- 
‘tion of the modern man to the modern 
‘wspaper? Everything, and a few ex- 
aaples will show this clearly. The edi- 
‘rial, upon which the editor has ex- 
Inded so much time and thought, and 
nich he is.sure contains the last word 
(the subject and should move the whole 
vrld, is not even read by most of the 
Twspaper readers. The more exhaustive 
éd thoughtful it is the less likely it is to 
2 read by even those who. admit that they 
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glancing ‘at the editorial page. 


To entice 
the wary the editorials have to be short 
and spicy—and J] admit I miss the edi- 
torials of the New York Sun of thirty 
years ago more than anything else in 
modern newspaperdom. We are told that 
editorials occupy only one-sixth the space 
they formerly did and yet, only one per- 
son in ten ever reads them. 

Why is that? The answer to the first 
part of the question is that there is even 
less demand for editorials than formerly 
because newspaper reading has now spread 
so extensively that not only the thought- 
ful but those who think little read the 
papers, and the reason why so few read 
the editorials now and in fact have ever 
done so, is that thinking is a very late 
development in the race and we:have not 
yet become adapted to it. The dissemina- 
tion of news by means of the camp or vil- 
lage gossip must be very old, and the 
inore exciting the tale of battle or chase, 
the more eagerly it would be received, for 
then it was a matter of life and death to 
the recipient. The art of thinking, how- 
ever, still wearies us, and only a selected 
portion of the race is capable of any sus- 
tained thinking on any subject. 

What some people honor by the de- 
signation of thinking is only a rearrange- 
ment of their prejudices, 

Lo expect men and women who have 
never done any thinking to read and fol- 
low an argument on the merits of a cer- 
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tain supreme court decision is putting 
more of a burden» upon human achieve- 
ment than it is prepared to sustain. Re- 
member ‘also ‘that reading is likewise a 
late development and, while discussions 
over the back fence ‘may inspire some 
semblance of thinking, reading a paper 
complicates the process so as to make 
the task impossible for the many. Both 
to read and think simultaneously is more 
difficult for some than the task of the 
one-armed man trying to handle a wheel- 
barrow on a busy morning. Understand- 
ing, then, the late development and con- 
sequent difficulty of thinking we can 
understand the handicap under which the 
editorial stands as compared with the news 
item and can govern ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

It is probable that sight developed be- 
fore hearing, and that we comprehend 
scenes more easily and more quickly 
than we do speaking of any kind. It is 
also certain that we learned to talk long 
before we learned to read, so that those 
of low intellectual ability understand what 
they hear better than what they read. It 
therefore follows that scenes are more 
easily comprehended than reading. You 
can then readily see the reason for the 
rapid development and popularity of the 
picture newspaper, as shown in the 
wonderful circulation attained by such 
papers as the Daily News of New York 
and the departure of some of the more 
conservative papers in publishing mid- 
week and Sunday pictorial supplements. 
A large supply of pictures appeals to one 
of the earliest experiences of the race. 
Short, easily comprehended items of read- 
ing do not overburden the faculties which 
have developed later and have not become 
so well established. 

Some one has said that the public 
“wants endless square yards of comic 
strips, of neolithic execution, and of cro- 
magnon morality.” Very true; but this 


Wm. H. Rankin, of the Wm. H. Rankin Co., advertising agents of New York 
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is simply another way of saying that the 
people generally, demand primitive re- 
actions. If the public demands neolithic 
executions and cro-magnon morality it as 
strongly insists upon cave-man. humor. 
Wit is a characteristic of an older nation, 
and flourishes among more intellectual and 
cultured people. America has abounded 
in humorists, but wits have been rare. 
Humor may be portrayed in pictures, wit, 
never. Humor is primitive, wit a late 
product. So we have the comic strips 
dealing with something which most nearly 
approaches humor, but of a very low 
order, \ 

As civilization demands a certain 
amount of reason and other intellectual 
processes, humor, especially primitive 
humor, is a release from these severe and 
pressing demands, and we find such a 
release pleasurable. It usually makes it 
appeal at the expense of certain well 
known persons and certain institutions of 
society which demand repression, such as 
sex; and the amount of release from the 
rigors of these institutions measures the 
amount of pleasure given. As the insti- 
tutions differ in various countries, so the 
humor of different nations may not be 
comprehended or enjoyed by others. 

The drawings connected with these 
comic strips are such as appeals to the 
primitive in man. Real art is a late de- 
velopment and can only be appreciated, 
if at all, by those specially trained. To 
take untrained men into the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts and expect them 
to get pleasure out of the artistry there 
displayed, as distinguished from an occa- 
sional interest in the subject portrayed, is 
the old story of the pearls and the swine. 
They simply do not know what you are 
talking about. The comic strip with its 
rude handiwork and characteristics they 
do understand and appreciate. 

Our interests are always along the line 
of our instincts, It is not possible for 
me in a short space of time to discuss 
all the instincts and consequently all the 
interests but a brief mention of a few of 
the most prominent ones will suffice to 
explain my point. Take such an in- 
stinct as that of sex. For the preserva- 
tion of the species it must of necessity 
always have been strong, and sex matters 
have always been of interest, whether at 
the sewing circle or the barber shop. The 
press is being severely censured for ex- 
ploiting this kind of news today. 

Undoubtedly there has been an increase 
in the discussion of sex matters, but 
whether this is due to the encouragement 
of the press, or, to the contrary, that the 
publishing of such news is due to the 
frankness with which such matters are 
commonly discussed in comparison with 
a generation ago is a debated question. 
Probably there is truth in both claims. 

On account of this sex interest, the 
newspaper can always find readers for 
news of weddings, elopements, divorces, 
breach of promise suits, and more irreg- 
ular sexual experiences. The editor is 
sorely tried, I know, to decide where to 
draw the line. He can hardly hide behind 
the declaration of irresponsibility which 
always seemed to me unworthy of a 
patron saint like Dana, “I have felt that 
whatever the Divine Providence permitted 
to occur I was not too proud to report.” 

An editor who follows Article VII of 
the Canons of Journalism as formulated 
in 1923 which deals with the subject of 
decency will be sure to protect the home. 

Or consider, if you will, the instinct of 
pugnacity, ingrained in the race for the 
furtherance of self-protection. A recent 
investigator came to the conclusion that 
the kind of a storm most likely to find a 
place on the first page of a modern news- 
paper is one of “a personal fight between 
well identified antagonists which involved 
an element of surprise.” It might be a 
man fighting for his life while pinned 
down by a rock in a cave and others fight- 
ing against great odds to rescue him, it 
might be Bryan and Darrow wasting their 
time in pugnacious gestures in Tennessee, 
it might be a woman fighting for her child 
in a court, or a politician fighting for the 
spoils of office in city, state, or nation; 
so long as the tang of battle is in it, 
human beings must be interested in it. 

Take the instinct of escape. with its 
accompanying emotion of fear. This we 
find prominent in dictating our interests. 
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News of earthquakes or other natural 
disasters, famine, fire, criminals, poverty, 
and coal strike, if not too remote from us, 
inspire us with fear and an impulse to 
escape. All sorts of calamity news comes 
under this heading, and events which imply 
veiled threats or warnings are always 
most attractive reading. 

The instinct of gregariousness is prom- 
inent in the human mind and plays no 
small part in making a certain class of 
newspaper stories interesting. Patriotism, 
or what passes for such, is a good example. 
Anything which permits the reader to 
identify himself with a certain class, espe- 
cially if that class is being considerably 
emphasized or singled out, shows how 
deep seated the instinct really is. The 
newspapers themselves find this instinct 
one which cannot be ignored for they are 
always identifying themselves with certain 
popular causes and proclaiming from the 
house tops that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. Unfortunately our gre- 
gariousness has not the wide outlook that 
the older people possess and is most likely 
to be self-centered. Foreign news oc- 
cupies 7 per cent of our news space com- 
pared with 23 per cent for England, 30 
per cent for France, and 35 per cent for 
Germany. 

Now, it is seldom that any story appeals 
solely to one instinct, but it is correspond- 
ingly stronger when appealing to more. A 
divorce trial may be interesting, but when 
a fight for the children is added it is more 
attractive. Crime, which occupies 10 per 
cent of the news space of the modern 
newspapers compared with 1 per cent for 
education, is of the mixed instinctive char- 
acter. It includes a fight, at least between 
the man and organized society, it arouses 
the instinct of escape with the emotion of 
fear, it stimulates the instinct of gre- 
gariousness, and probably the details in- 
clude items or references which stimulate 
others of the many human instincts which 
I have not had time to enumerate. 
Through the well-known law of compen- 
sation the reading of stories of crime inject 
into the somewhat prosaic life of many 
men the vicarious sense of being bloody, 
lustful, or ingenious scoundrels, which 
they have never outgrown since the youth- 
ful days when they dreamed of being a 
Jesse James or at least a Buffalo Bill. 
Stories such as these told in the drabbest 
way are interesting but when illumined in 
the jaundiced hues which a certain por- 
tion of the modern press has so well 
learned to paint, it has a most stimulat- 
ing effect upon those who are not used to 
controlling their instincts by rational proc- 
ess. 

Here it is well to state that at times the 
rational processes are unequal to controll- 
ing the instincts of any of us. 

It is probably unnecessary for me to say 
anything further in explanation of or in 
illustration of our interests, for news- 
papermen know the fact of certain inter- 
ests even if some do not know the why 
of them, and the fact is the practical point. 
I should be derelict in my duty as well as 
in my opportunity if I left the matter here 
and did not proceed to a more construc- 
tive part of a program which I hope will 
prove not only interesting but profitable. 
There is a primary reaction to all in- 
stincts, and in animals this is sometimes 
the only one, but not always. In human 
bengs there seem to be secondary or even 
tertiary reactions to instincts, so that if 
the primary method of reaction is blocked, 
then other forms take their place. 

It is because of this fact that, as an 
educator, I trust I may be able to show 
you the method of using the appeal whic! 
must be made to instincts to uplift rather 
than to debase, to enrich rather than to 
impoverish your readers. Recently we 
have come upon a new term, but, as is 
frequently the case with new terms, sim- 
ply expressing a well known idea. The 
term to which I refer is, “sublimation.” 
By this we mean that the primary ex- 
pression of an instinct is blocked, or as 
we now say “suppressed,” and a new out- 
let of a more desirable chatacter is found 
for the energy. Old Thomas Chalmers 
expressed the same idea in his famous 
sermon on “The Expulsive Power of a 
New Affection.” Perhaps no better ex- 
ample could be given than that of sex, 
which we recognize as one of the strong- 
est and most difficult to divert. If we 
call this “the creative instinct” instead of 
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the sexual, we can get some inkling of 
how it can be sublimated, i.e., refined or 
purified. With the suppression of pri- 
mary reactions to the sexual instinct, 
stories of artistic creation such as making 
good pictures and writing great stories, or 
of construction such as of great buildings 
or bridges and similar works of a crea- 
tive character are most likely to pro- 
vide a substitute for sexual stories. AI- 
though the primitive man asserts himself 
and prefers stories of primary expression, 
advance must come by the sublimation 
through repression and education. 

The pugnacious instinct shows its pri- 
mary reactions in the hand-to-hand en- 
counter of two burly antagonists—stories 
of fist fights always attract especially if 
between well known antagonists, but we 
cannot afford as educators to leave this 
instinct enslaved to such reactions. Stories 
of encounters against vice, and disease, 
and lawlessness, are also attractive, and 
we can substitute the one for the other. 

T need hardly take your time to mention 
other forms of sublimations of well known 
instincts, but they are innumerable. The 
press of this country has recognized its 
responsibility to some extent, but its con- 
science is not yet equal to its power. We 
cannot expect that the hands of the clock 
shall be reversed, and we must recognize 
that the syndication of news, the standard- 
ization of news through the great news 
agencies, and the speed of news gathering 
through modern devices are here as per- 
manent factors, but with these news ideas 
there must come new ideals. Even with 
the wide spread criminality of the nation 
it is not necessary to give 10 per cent, of 
the news space to crime. Criminal news 
is too suggestive and breeds more crime. 
Crime must be reported but not em- 
phasized; sex matters are most important 
human relations and need to be reported, 
but need not be emphasized; fights seem 
to be important, to promoters at least, and 
must be reported but not emphasized. All 
these things are allowable and yet I show 
you a more excellent way. “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise,’ emphasize these 
things. 

There are some people who think of 
newspapers as Tom Reed thought of 
politicians when he said, “An honest poli- 
tician is one who stays bought”; I do not 
believe that. One of the highest paid men 
in the newspaper world is credited with 
saying that “a newspaper cannot live by 
virtue alone’—a half truth. It is more 
true to say that “a newspaper cannot live 
without virtue and plenty of it.” I 
recognize that men generally are good and 
law abiding and kind and as Josh Billings 
said, “Being good ain’t news” because it 
is the usual. But people are interested in 
good deeds as well as in bad ones, in kind 
acts as well as in criminal ones, in virtue 
as well as in vice. The example of what 
the New York Times is doing with the 
neediest cases at Christmas times, as well 
as many other examples which might be 
quoted, shows how people can be led into 
virtuous as well as vicious paths. 

There are four things which put a great 
responsibility on the newspaper of today. 

They are: 

1. It is the greatest and most power- 
ful educational factor we have. 

2. The guarantees of freedom of the 
press contained in the constitution place 
it particularly on its honor. 

The growing disinclination of judges 
and juries to convict newspapers for libel 
gives it greater license and independence. 

4. The added amount of leisure which 
is being thrust upon the general public 
gives people time to read, and they 
naturally turn first to the newspapers, and 
this is as far as the majority ever get. 
The reading of newspapers is an acquired 
taste, and a taste for reading’ helpful 
things can also be acquired. A modern 
newspaper must have honor as well as 
enterprise, convictions as well as courage, 
and a willingness to make financial sacri- 
fice for the right rather than to profit 
through the wrong. People are looking 
to their leaders today and responding to 
the right kind of leadership, and no other 
institution has the opportunity which is 
vouchsafed to the modern newspaper. 
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THE POLITICAL JOB OF THE OLD WORLD 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 


By WILMOTT HARSANT LEWIS 


Washington Correspondent London Times, Before American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, on Friday. 


HAT we have to deal with, so far as 
I understand my subject, are the 
journals produced for the consumption of 
that section of the earth’s population 
which is loosely described as civilized. 


And of these journals, I imagine it 
can be safely said that no other of 
man’s many inventions can compare 


with them in rank, intensity or con- 
tinuity of their influence. It is because 
of this influence that it has been pointed 
out that the position of the press is the 
most unsolvable problem of democracy. I 
think it was Graham Wallace who first 
said that, as long as his newspapers pay 
and the telephone from his house to the 
editorial office is in working order, the 
owner of a group of papers has more 
absolute irresponsibility in the use of 
great power than any other living man. 
If he is to use his power in the way of 
help to the community, he must aim at 
two virtues—veracity and seriousness— 
that is to say, the more obvious virtue of 
saying not only what he believes but the 
less obvious virtue of taking the trouble 
to secure that this belief is well-founded. 
But nothing in his position, nothing in the 
position of the owner of the group of 
papers as I have known him in Europe, 
nothing in his position or in the qualities 
necessary to reach that position en- 
courages either of these virtues, whether 
of veracity or of seriousness. The anony- 
mous writers whom he has to carry out 
his orders have neither the personal inde- 
pendence of the artist nor the public 
responsibility of the expert. This is a 
generalization and takes, of course, ac- 
count of many and brilliant exceptions, 
but I submit without cynicism and yet in 
genuine desire to be truthful that that is a 
round and not too unacceptable statement 
of the position of a great majority of the 
men who as I say, are employed to carry 
out the orders of the proprietors of the 
great groups of papers. 

And if we have in this a hint of the 
sort of way to approach the subject, we 
discover that there are two factors in this 
amazing influence which the newspaper 
exerts upon the community which we can 
with advantage consider: First, (I am 
speaking definitely of the foreign news- 
paper and situation abroad) the pro- 
prietor, and second, the working news- 
paper men working under that proprietor. 
And here once again, it seems to me, for 
purposes of clarity, we have to divide the 
foreign press more or less into two 
groups: An English group and a non- 
English group—a situation more especial 
to England because next always to the 
United States, England has seen the most 
considerable development of publicity in 
the sense of advertising, and accordingly 
in England, more generally and notably 
than on the Continent, the individual 
newspaper or groups of newspapers have 
acquired great economic strength and the 
ability to do things, as it were, in a large 
way. 

I remember, if I might digress into 
personal reminiscences, a man_ telling 
Northcliffe of the purchase by John 
Smith of a newspaper and that John 
Smith was proceeding to cut down the 
overhead in a variety of ways to reduce 
the running expenses of the _ paper. 
Northcliffe said, “He might as well sell 
it again for what he can get.” 


“Why?” asked the man. 


“Because the business of successful 
newspaper publishing is a ‘business of 
reckless expenditure.” 


From his point of view, the phrase is 
illustrative and good. His idea of the 
newspaper publication was to fix as 
keenly as he could upon something which 
he assumed the public wanted and to 
spare no expense in securing it. That is 
not to say that the able accountants under 


his employ could not reduce expenses | 
other directions but where something y; 
indicated as being worthwhile from } 
public point of view, Northcliffe’s pol 
was a policy of reckless expenditure. 

We have in the English paper, as d 
tinct from the Continental, enjoyed (1 
to such a degree as in the United State 
exceptional economic strength. This 
part is based on another fact, for in 
small and homogeneous country we he 
the possibility of what we call natioy| 
circulation. There was a time, I y 
credibly informed, when the circulation 
the Daily Mail had reached 1,750,000 a 
I was equally credibly informed that 
that figure, the expenses of publicati 
were so far beyond what was recoveral 
from the advertiser—the advertiser w 
already paying as much as possible—tl 
the policy then was to reduce the circu 
tion of the paper. 

You take to begin with then, a certs 
propensity toward publicity, exception 
to England as against the Continent, pl 
the possibility of national circulatic 
You place-in the hand of the newspaper 
very considerable power. Now th 
power has been realized by a number 
men and that power has been grasped f 
purposes which in all frankness and fa) 
ness one can describe as purposes alien 
those with which the newspaper shou 
be associated. The proprietor of a gre 
group of newspapers tends to become 
some sort of way a politician. His po; 
tion should be that of a middle man b 
tween the Government and the publ) 
Personal ambition being what it is, 
tendency is that he should use that pos 
tion—the control of the large new 
papers with international circulation— 
support ends which are more person, 
than public. 

Northcliffe during his life, while |. 
was in some ways an arch offender in th 
direction, nevertheless was very proud 
remember that he was a practical new) 
paper man and it is only fair to assun 
that a man whose training has been in tl 
newspaper field would use the lar; 
power which comes to him for purposi 
more public than personal. | 

Indeed he at one time produced 
pamphlet in which he pointed out that tl 
British press was passing into the han 
of too many men who were mere mi 
lionaires, too many men who were usift 
this new economic device only remotel 
for public good. Here was a commodil 
which they had to sell. The commodit 
which we sell is news. The by-produi 
of that commodity is advertising. TI 
two constitute an economic somethin 
which in the hands of your mere millior 
aire as Northcliffe described him, can bt 
put to uses apart from the public interes 

There is specifically in England th 
dangerous tendency toward the accumule 
tion in individual hands of large numbet 
of publications—a tendency toward th 
irresponsible use of power which is tht 
accumulated in individual hands. 

Now if it could be assumed that me 
employed under these conditions wer 
completely subservient, the  conditio 
would be very bad. But curiously enougt 
there has been in my personal experienc 
in British journalism, a steady m™ 
crease, a steady growth in the econom! 
independence of the individual newspape 
men. Nobody contributed to that s 
much as Northcliffe himself, the ard 
monopolizer of newspapers who died th 
proprietor of more than 70 publication) 
of various sorts. Northcliffe worked 0 
the theory of a fair day’s wage for a fal 
day’s work. 

My. first connection with newspape) 
work was as a reporter at 25 shillings 4 
week, which, translated into terms 0 
dollars, was $5.00, for which I worket 
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_ TRADE BOARD WON'T DISMISS AD CHARGES , 


‘ction of Commission at Secret Session Jan. 20 Also F ormally Issues Amended Complaint Citing Six- 


Point League and A. N. P. A. as Parties 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


\/ ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—The Fed- 

eral Trade Commission has unan- 
nusly overruled the motion to dismiss 
{ original complaint against leading 
wwspaper and advertising organizations 
jt they are engagéd in a conspiracy to 


sitrol national advertising upon the 
jis of a “standard trade differential 
) fifteen per cent.” 

[he commission has also issued an 


yended complaint which includes the 
Sjerican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
stion and the Six Point League with 
| American Association of Advertising 
Nencies, the American Press Associa- 
ii, and the Southern. Newspaper Pub- 


iters’ Association in the original 
aplaint which was dated December 
1 1924. 


“he motion for dismissal was made 
» counsel for the newspaper and ad- 
\tising organizations at a hearing con- 
ited by the commission in November 
a; which was reported fully in Eprror 
7 PUBLISHER the motion was made 
jicipally upon the contention that the 
qmission had no jurisdiction in the 
22 as advertising involved intra-state 
1 not inter-state control. 

“he decision of the commission that 
-loes possess interstate control of the 
certising business, where restraint of 
rle is proven, was reached at an execu- 
» session held late Wednesday after- 
cn, 


accordance with the rules adopted . 


ythe commission a year ago that no 
touncements of its decisions should 
«made until a case is disposed of 
illy, no publicity was given to its 
con, 
ipIToR & PUBLISHER was informed 
fially today that such action-had been 
wn, although the decision of the com- 
lsion was not reduced to writing. 
t was explained by members of the 
qamission that the next step would 
for the newspaper publishing and ad- 
cising organizations named in the 
rnded complaint to file answers. 
Jpon receipt of the answers, another 
ering will be held and the commission 
then proceed to act finally in the 
1 
low soon the case may be concluded 
roblematical. Considerable time may 
ase, under the procedure laid down 
ythe commission before all phases of 
1 Cases are disposed of finally. 
esides the Six Point League, the 
jnded complaint names as respondents: 
~ph F. Finley, F. P. Motz, W. D. 
rd, and M. P. Linn as respectively 
S president, vice-president, treasurer 
1 secretary, and John Budd, H. G. 
Usted, A. W. Howland, M. D. Hunton, 
« R. Katz, W. H. Lawrence, Ralph 
Mulligan, John O’Mara, F. St. John 
hards and Geo. A. Riley as members 
the executive committee. It is also 
lged in. the amended complaint that 
\ “said committee conducts and ad- 
isters and aids aforesaid officers in 
ilucting and administering the activ- 
| and affairs of said league. The 
abers of said league are more than 
)2 number, which number varies from 
m to time by the dropping out of the 
cand the addition of new members, 
hat it is impracticable at any given 
1 to mame as parties and bring before 
(commission herein each and all the 
abers of said League without mani- 
‘inconvenience and delay, wherefore, 
officers of said league hereinabove 
ted, as parties respondent individually 
las such officers are now here made 
les respondent as representing each 
Nall the members of said league.” 
| attacking the Six Point League 
« amended complaint also alleges, 
(ds frequent meetings with the news- 
it committee of the respondent 
Cy association: discusses and co- 
tates with the agency association on 
«natter of the elimination of rebating 
"1 the standard trade differential ; 
assed a resolution that the members 
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of the Six Point League recommend 
to the newspapers for which they re- 
spectively act as special representatives, 
that such newspapers adhere to the 
principles of agency recognition estab- 
lished by the respondent American News- 
paper Publishers Association; adopted 
the necessary steps so that any adver- 
tising agency which has not applied for 
such recognition receives no considera- 
tion by the members of the league; em- 
ploys a recognition committee to effect 
the said results; 

“Insists that the advertising agencies 
with which members of the said league 
do business, shall not cut, or rebate from 
the said standard agency differential in 
favor of any advertiser; 

“Furnishes to the agency association 
a list of the newspapers which they 
represent, stating the policy followed by 
eagi such newspaper as to publishing 
the advertising of certain named direct 
advertisers, and as to receiving business 
from a named unrecognized agency and 
furnish also information concerning 
agencies known as ‘house agencies,’ con- 
trolled, confidentially or otherwise, by 
direct advertisers for use by the said 
agency association in carrying out the 
activities of the agency association in 
this paragraph above outlined; 

“Has sought and obtained the co- 
operation of the agency association to 
the end that the standard trade differ- 
ential be allowed only to such agencies 
as are recognized by the Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and that news+ 
papers which refused to grant concessions 
from the aforesaid gross rates to direct 
advertisers should receive from the 
agencies a preference in the placing of 
national advertising. 

“Has assisted the agency association 
in the preparation of the lists of news- 


paper publishers hereinbefore in this 
paragraph described. 
“Uses other cooperative means to 


carry out and effectuate said combination 
and its purposes.” 

Charges against the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, follow: 

“(A) In annual convention, endorses 
the activities of the advertising agencies 
and passes resolutions approving and 
endorsing the aforesaid agency system 
of remuneration, opposing any modifica- 
tion or alteration therein, and declaring 
that the splitting of the standard agency 
differential directly or indirectly by any 
agency is immoral and should not be 
permitted to continue. 

“(B) Issues a series of bulletins to 
its members carrying propaganda against 
direct advertisers who place, and against 
newspaper publishers who receive, direct 
advertising at less than gross rates, and 
recounting and approving action taken 
by individuals and organizations for the 
maintenance of the aforesaid standard 
trade differential, and agency commission 
system, mentioning in said bulletins the 
names of certain direct advertisers. 

“(C) Makes, subject to modification 
by it from time to time, a list of agencies 
known as agencies recognized by the 
said American ‘Newspaper Publishers 
Association, for the purpose, among 
other purposes, of aiding in carrying out 
the aforesaid combination and  con- 
spiracy, and for the purpose of limiting 
to the agencies so recognized, the benefit 
of the net rates and the standard trade 
differential. 

“(D) Sends its list of recognized 
agencies to other respondents for their 
information, use and guidance, and 
furnishes said list to its members for 
their use, to the end that the said com- 
bination and conspiracy and its objects 
be carried into effect. 

“(E) Cooperates closely with other 
respondents and their committees for the 
purpose of maintaining the said standard 
trade differential and for. preventing di- 
rect advertising at less than gross rates. 
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“(F) Cooperates with the agency 
association in securing information as to 
direct advertisers and as to said de- 
scribed house agencies, in order that 
direct advertisers shall not directly or 
indirectly obtain less than gross rates, 
and in order that house agencies shall 
be eliminated from competition. 

“(G) Notifies its member newspapers 
of national advertisers who try to obtain 
less than gross rates, so that the mem- 
ber newspapers may be induced to refuse 
to grant less than gross rates and may 
be induced to adhere to the standard 
trade differential and to eliminate house 
agencies from competition. ; 

“(H) Uses other cooperative means 
to carry out and effectuate said combina- 
tion and conspiracy and its above de- 
scribed purposes.” 


EARLY PLANS LAID FOR 
PHILADELPHIA MEET 


Dr. Cadman to Deliver Opening 
Address of A. A. C. W. Convention 
Next June—H. H. Charles, Com- 


mittee Chairman, Outlines Program 


“Advertising as the Stabilizer of Busi- 
ness” was selected as the theme of the 
annual convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, to be held 
in Philadelphia next June, it was decided 
late last week at a meeting of the general 
program committee in New York. The 
meeting was attended by H. H. Charles, 
committee chairman; Rowe Stewart, Phil- 
adelphia Record; James Wright Brown 
of Epiror & PuBLiIsHER, and W. G. Hil- 
debrant. 

Mr. Charles announced that Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, had 
accepted the committee’s invitation to 
open the convention with an inspirational 
address on “Imagination and Advertising.” 

“We will present men of prominence 
from seven fields on this general pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Charles. ‘These seven 
are Finance, Industry, Transportation, 
Agriculture, Manufacturing, Education 
and Advertising. We hope also to have 
a woman speaker, as we did at Houston, 
and have sent an invitation to one of the 
most promient women in American public 
life. Invitations are out to men of promi- 
nence in every one of the other six fields 
and I hope within the next two weeks to 
be able to announce acceptances. 

“C. Harold Vernon, the honorary in- 
ternational vice-president of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, and 
one of the most prominent men in Brit- 
ish advertising circles, accepted our invi- 
tation of a place on the general program 
when he was in the country a few weeks 
ago, as announced at that time.” 

“We want everybody who goes to the 
convention to feel that he or she will get 
more out of it than can be determined by 
the time and the mere dollars they spent 
on the trip and stay,’ Mr. Stewart said. 
“Careful thought is back of the prepara- 
tion and caution will be observed to pre- 
clude conflict between the work. of the 
convention and diversion.” 


PHOTO IN AD—SUES 


Chicago Society Woman Asks $500,000 
from Butterick Company 


A $500,000 libel suit was filed in the 
Circuit Court at St. Louis Friday, Jan. 
15, against the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany by Mrs. Ruth Wilk Plamondon, 
Chicago society matron, who alleges that 
her photograph was used in the Butterick 
Quarterly to advertise a booklet telling 
how to win a husband by psychological 
methods. 

The petition alleges that a full length 


bridal photograph of Mrs. Plamondon, 
advertising the publications of Psycholo-= 
gy Press, St. Louis, was published in the 
latest issue of the Quarterly under the 
caption, “How I Won the Man I Love.” 

Then, followed, according to the peti- 
tion, the substance of a letter which set 
forth the details of how “a demure little 
wren of a girl was changed overnight 
into an attractive bird of paradise 
woman,” and after being neglected by 
her young men acquaintances suddenly 
became the centre of attraction and in a 
few weeks, “the radiant bride of the man 
she had loved in vain for years.” 

Mrs. Plamondon denies having written 
such a letter. She is the daughter of F. 
L. Wilk, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Bank of Chicago, and was married 
in 1922 to A. D. Plamondon, Jr. 

Declaring that she has been subject to 
ridicule and embarrassment because of 
the advertisement, Mrs. Plamondon asks 
for $350,000 actual and $150,000 punitive 
damages. 


SHERMAN BOWLES BUYS 
SPRINGFIELD UNION 


General Manager of Republican Ac- 
quires Majority Control — Union 
Continues Under Direction of 


M. S. Sherman 


Sherman H. Bowles, general manager 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
has acquired majority control of the 
Springheld Union, sole competitor of the 
Republican in the city. Plans for the 
future operation of the Union have not 
been completed. The paper is continu- 
ing publication under the editorship of 
M. S. Sherman, present editor, with no 
change in its policies. 

Announcement of the purchase came as 
a distinct surprise. It had been reported 
in newspaper circles that majority con- 
trol of the Union had been purchased by 
Maj. Frank Knox, publisher of the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union and Leader. 

Mr. Bowles announced his purchase in 
a two-column signed box on the front 
page of all editions of both papers. The 
Springheld Daily News, which is affiliated 
with the Republican, has also purchased 
the Westfield Journal, a small daily cir- 
culating in Westfield in competition with 
the News. 

A temporary agreement has been 
reached with the Typographical Union 
whereby advertisements for insertion in 
both Union and Republican are being set 
on a 50-50 basis, half being set in the 
Union’s composing room and mats taken 
and sent to the Republican, while a simi- 
lar procedure is being followed in the 
Republican’s composing room. It is un- 
derstood that a consolidation of the Sun- 
day editions of both papers is contem- 
plated shortly. 

The Springfield Union was founded as 
an evening paper in January, 1864, by 
Edmund Anthony of New Bedford, who 
also founded the New Bedford Standard 
and the Taunton Gazette. The morning 
issue of the paper began in July, 1892, 
and the Sunday issue in July, 1894, Jo- 
seph L. Shipley took control of the paper 
in 1882 and it passed into the control of 
the Union Newspaper Company in 1892. 
George von L, Meyer obtained control 
about three years ago. The price paid 
by Mr. Bowles for the paper has not been 
made public. 


Bahn Named Sunday Editor 


Chester B. Bahn, for the -past two 
months dramatic critic of the Syracuse 
Herald, has been made editor of the Sun- 
day Herald, succeeding Allan Eddy, who 
goes to the Albany Knickerbocker-Press, 
following the withdrawal there of Frank 
Clarke, managing editor, 
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BOOSTING LOCAL DEALERS TO BUILD A PRODUC’ 


Ajax Rubber Company by Advertising and Protection Seeks to Make Retail Agents Outstanding | 
Their Communities—Expense Met Through Profit Sharing Franchise | 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


This is the second article in a series of interviews with advertising managers 


URING the past year the Ajax Rub- 

ber Company, Inc., at its own expense 
set out some 5,000 road signs advertising 
local dealers specializing in Ajax tires. 
No novelty, of course, attaches to that 
particular advertising stunt; but what 
was decidedly new was that each one of 
the road signs carried the name of the 
local dealer first and more prominently 
displayed than the name of the tire. Thus 
these signs became significant symbols of 
the comparatively new policy of the firm, 
a policy which, in ‘seeking to build 
prestige for a national product through 
boosting and aiding the local retail 
agent, clearly examples a current ad- 
vertising trend. ’ 


Your Interests 
Are His 
Your AJAX dealer 
will be honest with 
you. 


Whatever your 
tire problem may 
be, he will aid you, 
wisely and cor- 
rectly. 

He is an AJAX 
dealer because he 
is best equipped to 
serve you in your 
community. 
That is worth 
knowing—worth 
remembering. 


AOAK 
TIRES 


In Centerville he is— 


W. C. JAMIESON 


at West 7th and Main Streets 
His ’phone is 77 


Local newspapers tell readers the 
Ajax dealer is there to serve com- 
munity. 


This idea is being carried through all 
Ajax advertising and salesmanship, and 
is. plainly evidenced in the 1926 news- 
paper copy, written with a view to mak- 
ing the local dealer an outstanding and 
recognized tire authority in his commun- 
ity. Advertising expense is met through 
a novel profit-sharing franchise plan, 
through which, a certain percentage of 
net purchases is set aside by the company 
for local promotion purposes. The ac- 
count is handled by George Harrison 
Phelps. 

“Here’s the point,” said H. W. Roland, 
the Ajax sales promotion and advertising 
manager, in an interview this week: 
“There are some 75,000 to 100,000 tire 
dealers in the country today, and, if you 
are an automobile driver needing a tire 
and have been influenced by the so-called 
institutional national advertising, it is 
going to require no little persistence on 
your part to seek out the man who 
specializes in selling the make you have 
seen extolled in the magazines. If, how- 
ever, by local concentrated advertising 
we make the Ajax dealer outstanding in 
your community it seems to follow nat- 
urally that, provided the product is good, 
you will gravitate towards that dealer. 

“And if we protect that dealer and 
refuse to put our tires in the barber shop 
around the corner, if we zone him and 
refuse to sell to others in his zone, in 
other words if we co-operate fully with 
him, we believe that a permanent dealer 
organization will follow.” 

The same idea is expressed in different 
words in the Ajax portfolio, carried by 
the firm’s salesmen, reading as follows, 
under the headline “Ajax Picture a 
Complete Picture; Advertising Centered 
on Dealer”: 

“Ajax prospers only if its dealers pros- 
per. If Ajax advertising is built around 
its dealers, its dealers will prosper. All 
Ajax advertising is centered around its 
dealers. Ajax dealers are thought of 
first. Atax is thought of second. The 


of national firms discussing: 
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“What 1s the present advertising trend?” 
W. Roland, sales promotion and advertising manager of the Ajax Rubber 


Company, Inc., sees his field turning towards closer co-operation with local retai! 


dealers. 


“We are trying to insure permanent service for ourselves,’ he says, “by offer- 


mg our local dealers real advertising help and sales service.” 


product is subordinated to the man who 
sells it. That is as it should be. For it 
is upon the responsibility of the dealer 
that tires are bought. Unless tire users 
believe in the tire merchant, they do not 
believe in the product he sells.” 

Then, under the separate heading “Not 
How to Sell Tires.to Dealer, But How to 
Sell Tires for Dealer,’ the portfolio’s 
statement of policy continues: 

“Ajax knows that if it helps you to 
sell Ajax tires at a profit you will con- 
tinue to buy Ajax tires. Therefore, our 
entire thought is to aid you to sell at a 
profit the tires you have bought from 
us. Such is the basis for a prosperous, 
profit-making, permanent dealer organ- 
ization. That is the only kind of dealer 
organization worth while. Our entire 
program, placed before you in this book, 
is built upon your need, and the services 
of our advertising department and our 
salesmen are at your disposal to aid you 
to sell tires.” 

The 1926 portfolio is now being com- 
pleted and will be in the hands of Ajax 
salesmen the latter part of this month. In 
addition to road signs, window displays, 
stationery, blotters and such promotion 
matter, the book suggests two special 
newspaper advertising campaigns, de- 
signed to feature the local dealer rather 
than the product he sells. 

“We believe that the reputation of a 
dealer in his community has great in- 
fluence on sales,’ Mr. Roland said. “So 
many tire dealers are here today and 
gone tomorrow. The mortality among 
tire dealers has been terrific. By mak- 
ing Ajax dealers stand out in their com- 
munities as tire experts, we believe Ajax 
sales will benefit, and we will be provided 


with a really permanent dealer organ- 
ization. 

“We are not trying to kid the dealer. 
He has been kidded by experts for years. 
We are trying to get away from the 
beaten rut, and constantly preach perma- 
nent relationship through individual 
service.” 

Thus it is that after the advertising 
program has been arranged in portfolio 
form, it is scheduled only according to 
the requests of the local dealer. The 
advertising appropriation is expended 
only when the Ajax district managers in 
consultation with community dealers are 
convinced that the advertising suits a 
particular need. 

The 1926 portfolio when completed 
will present 10 pieces of copy to be 
placed in newspapers, if that media is 
sold locally to the Ajax dealer. As was 
the case last year the copy is built around 
the dealer. In 1925 some of the news- 
paper advertising headlines were: “Trust 
Your Ajax. Dealer”; “Your Ajax Dealer 
Knows”; ‘His Protection and Yours” ; 


“Your Interests Are His,” and “Serving 


His Community.” 

Text of the first 1926 newspaper ad- 
vertisement already prepared reads as 
follows, under the caption “Why He 
Sells Ajax”: 

Mr. Roland said this week, “We 
did the biggest business in 1925 in the 
history of the company, and we have we 
think established a permanency in our 
dealer relations we didn’t believe possible 
two years ago.’ 

The Profit Sharing Franchise through 
which the money is set up for Ajax 
dealers advertising purposes became a 
part of the Ajax sales plan in 1923. 


WHEN WINTER WINDS BLOW 


Rube Goldberg, creator 


of “Boob McNutt,” takes his two sons, George and 
Tommy for a ride in the balmy air at Atlantic City. 


The franchise, signed up on a yea} 
basis, makes it possible for the A}! 
dealer to obtain graduated cash divide) 
as his volume of sales increases. Th} 
cash dividend checks are sent out as 
dealer reaches the stipulated step in | 
franchise. One clause of the francl) 
provides that a percentage of the t| 
net sales be set up as an advertis 
credit of the dealer’s account. 

The Ajax sales map is divided w 
12 districts, each of which are split 
into 22 branches, furnishing direct { 
tory outlets for Ajax products. 

Mr. Roland was appointed to his pr 
ent position in April 1924. He js) 
former newspaper man, having had 


Low-pressure cords 
or balloons? 


Small wheels or those 
you have? 


Your AJAX dealer 
will advise you wise- 
ly, correctly. 

He is your commu- 


nity’s service center 
for facts on tires. 


J Make good use of 
him. 


In Centerville, he is— 


W. C. JAMIESON 


at West 7th and 
Main Streets 


His ’phone is 77 


AJAX TIRES 


Ajax copy writers see to it, that local 
dealers share in the good-will ad. 
vertising creates. 


years’ experience in the editorial depai 
ment of the Detroit News. He start! 
newspaper work in Chicago as.a report 
for the City News Association of th| 
city, and also worked on small dailj| 
in the middle west. He started on t 
desk of the News and was subsequent 
made assistant state editor, then te! 
graph editor, make-up’ editor, Sund 
editor and news editor. During the wi 
he spent a while as a Washington ¢ 
respondent for the same paper. 

Perhaps because of his editorial expe 
ence, Mr. Roland is emphatic in his 0 
position to the free space grafting a 
vertiser. He had read the articles 
Epitor & PUBLISHER presenting t 
views of Albert R. Erskine, president 
the Studebaker Corporation, and Walt 
P. Chrysler, president, and C. E 
Scharps, advertising manager of ft 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, against t 
present free publicity system, and agre 
with them. 

“We don’t make any attempt to g 
free space in the newspapers,” he 4 
clared. ; 

“As make-up man on various mew 
papers, I have seen perfectly good ne\ 
‘slopped’ to the extent of galley aft 
galley because of ‘B. O. Musts.’ Ai 
‘B. O. Musts’ always are easily identifie 
There is rarely real news contained 
such publicity. An examination of # 
automotive sections and theatre sectio 
of the big city papers is sufficient to wa 
rant such a charge, I believe. 

“And honestly, isn’t it a reflection upt 
the good sense of the readers to ask the 
to swallow such guff as being sufficient 
important and authentic to justify tl 
space given? 

“The days of the bigger the yeal, 
schedule, the greater the amount of fri 
space, should be done away with for 4 
time. It will help the newspaper to ct 
ate a new respect for the contents ¢ 
its editorial columns.” 


\ 


Chapter XX 
The Original Street Sign Worker 
“(Continued from last week) 


a the newspaper shop we were always 
irested in the yarns of tramp printers 
, drifting reporters, but the wild 
-»mes, ideas and stunts of strolling ad- 
eising men made them stars. ; 
nother soldier of chance who picked 
ga good living promoted contests for 
y1 stores on the back of laundry slips. 
*: scheme advertised the stores, and 
ile people take more work to the laun- 
yin order to collect the slips. 

‘ack in the days of lotteries, when 
<ple were forced to make a purchase 
rio some particular thing, in order to 
¢in on the prize money, these scheme 
ikers cleaned up and then moved along. 
‘he street corner sign solicitor was the 
runner’ of the old time directory soli- 
irs, 

‘he display columns of many news- 
gers were made up of “cards” and the 
le page was nothing more than a local 
i:ctory. Very little revenue was re- 
eed for these small spaces, but what 
te they did bring in they brought: in 
eularly.. 

hen there was the class of spasmodic, 
aial and occasional solicitors who put 
iictory boards in barber shops, bar- 
oms and in railway stations. 

very line of industry had its little trade 
iictory, and any manufacturer or jobber 
ihat business was expected to support 
1 directory. 

t has always seemed to me that this 
/ the starting point, the place where 
lly solicitors were grafted into the ad- 
eising game. 

| most certainly was a good, hard train- 
1 field when a chap learned the trick of 
socting a story for a directory adver- 
ag, he learned the first’ essentials: of 
zessiul soliciting. 

fhe could push over, some of those 
di-shelled, no-advertising birds he won 
il spurs. 

lack in the days when they just didn’t 
eeve in advertising; when advertising 
1 simply throwing money away, or giv- 
it to charity, the line of talk to close 
leal had to be linked up with all the 
‘ks of “come-on” salesmanship. 

f it wasn’t about the best brand ‘of 
usmanship going then it was just plain 
ezing, 


Chapter XXI 
Clever Boys in the Game 


THER early advertising adventurers 
“which I haye catalogued in my scrap 
x, were the County Fair Rubes or 
énival Workers. They dressed up in 
ube outfit or fancy costumes and 
ved bills or carried a sandwich sign. 
Ire is a fellow who walks on stilts, 
I still plays this game. I saw him on 
il street in New York recently. 

here were the Sandwich Men, whose 
acs were the original bill boards. This 
« the first example of the much talked 
jit animated advertising, There were 
‘ile brained fellows who flew kites car- 
7g advertising banners, the floating 
(S agents who wrote flowery, flowing 
Mn} about business men, barkeepers, 
cers and livery stable owners. These 
Ges were run in the local papers at 
dyation rates per line, while the press 
sit charged all the vanity of the vic- 
nm would stand for, netting him about 
0) percent. 

me of these stories, headed, “Our 
(t Prominent and Respected Citizens,” 
€: later changed slightly with an obitu- 
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ary headline. Then the newspaper made 
no charge. 

There were many resourceful and ad- 
venturous advertising roamers, who 
brought in schemes new and different. 
But on the other hand many clever fel- 
lows carried the same old brand of bunk 
and soft soap which the average small 
and. large town advertiser fell for, I 
always associate the time of this great 
advertising spree with music. It was 
about the time that that old popular song 
“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Ola 
Town Tonight” was all the rage. 

I have helped sing this song with these 
adventurers when they collected and 
treated. There were other songs such 
as “Down Went McGinty,” “Under the 
Bamboo Tree,’ “I’ve Got a Girl in Bal- 
timore” and “Ta-ra-la-de-boom-de-day.” 

To me this was the musical period in 
advertising because these clever birds 
were always collecting, celebrating and 
singing. I’m not kicking or knocking the 
old sports. It was great fun singing with 
them, and on them. They were great 
spenders, “Easy come, easy go,” as the 
old saying goes. These were the men 
who put the “sing” in advertising. 

These fellows could spend hours tell- 
ing of the clever advertising schemes they 
had worked. And the names of towns 
fell from their silver tongues with: the 
ease of men who have seen and done 
things. They had traveled afar, seen 
much, knew human nature; especially the 
weakness of advertisers for praise and 
for getting hold of some scheme to fool 
or entice the wary public. No wonder it 
has taken so long to convince the public 
that advertising really pays. In the song- 
ster and schemester days the public really 
paid for advertising. 

And so in my unsophisticated youth 
the advertising men I met lived by their 
wits; they were fit characters for any 
soldier of fortune, or soldier of chance 
drama. My youthful mind caught the 
vision of keen and clever methods that 
would catch the eye and open the pocket- 
book. These schemes were not thought 
of then as fakes or illegitimate. It was 
the way of that day. 

Matrimonial Bureaus flourished with 
the saloons. I met the fellows who had 
run matrimonial bureaus and the adver- 
tising artists who painted beautiful signs 
on saloons mirrors. 

An advertising man I remember well 
carried his factory with him and put out 
a trade-marked package brand. From 
the wholesale grocer he would buy a 
bundle of small cheap paper bags: On 
these he would have printed in red ink— 
“Champion Moth Killer.” Then followed 
a strong selling talk.on the merits of the 
contents. He would go to a local drug 
store, buy several pounds of moth. balls 
at a few cents a pound, grind them up 
in a coffee grinder. A small amount of 
the powder was placed in each bag and 
sold at the bargain price of 25 cents. He 
only, made about a thousand per cent 
profit. 

His idea was that a small amount of 
some mysterious powder would sell bet- 
ter than a pound of moth balls, which 
everyone knew about: It did because the 
package, the name and the selling talk 
did the work. 

He bought other stuff sold in bulk and 
put it up in small bags and peddled it 
from door to door. This was in the days 
before the buying of advertised packages 
of crackers, other food stuffs, and drugs 
were popularized. through advertising, 

There were many advertising men who 
drifted about introducing electric belts, 
fountain pens, new and novel things. 

They were successful, because both the 


merchants and the public were interested 
in anything new, unique and novel. But 
the name advertising was greatly mis- 
used. People got the idea that any such 
scheme as the letter writing stunt, miss- 
ing word or letter puzzle, free offers, cash 
prize contests, and other sensational ideas 
were advertising. It was something that 
one took a chance with. It was,a gamble, 
a trick, something uncertain, and some- 
thing people were suspicious of once they 
were fooled, 

Mail order schemes devised to hook a 
victim were prevalent, and many suckers 
were caught. All kinds of remarkable 
offers were made to give something away 
free as a reward to the reader who wrote 
a letter or solved a puzzle. There were 
plenty of catches, and the people became 
afraid of free advertised offers. 

There was the scheme of clipping obitu- 
ary notices and sending an advertised 
pair of spectacles (costing ten cents) and 
collecting for $1.00. And then relatives, 
thinking the deceased had ordered them, 
would pay. 

But those days are gone. It was a pub- 
licity period when great crimes were 
committed in the name of advertising ; 
when publicity meant anything that would 
get money quickly. Get the cash and go 
ifter another sucker, was the game played. 

Today people know that advertising is 
the power which stands back of reputa- 
tions; it is a power that helps humanity 
live better and strive for higher stand- 
ards, 


Chapter XXII 
The Hymn Book Ad Solicitor 


(THE advertising boys who put things 

over most quickly in the old days, 
were the chaps who loved the adventure 
of the game. 

They did not always make a lot of 
money. Sometimes they cleaned up but 
just as often they got cleaned, 

Well do I remember two clever adver- 
tising solicitors I met out West where 
pickings were not so good. They had 
visited many towns and cities in the West 
and Southwest quietly and quickly pulling 
off their little stunt and departing for new 
fields. I was never in a town where this 
scheme was worked, but I have heard 
them tell of it.” It was called the “Church 
Hymn Book Advertising.” 

The schemers would visit several 
churches in a town, look over the hymn 
books carefully. Where they found the 
books worn and dilapidated they imme- 
diately called on the ministers. 

They were good dressers and. aimed 
to present a favorable appearance. The 
spiel they pulled off was something like 
this :-— 

“I have noticed, Reverend Jones, that 
you are badly in need of hymn’ books.” 

“Yes, you are right,” the minister would 
reply. “We certainly should have new 
hymn books, -but- with our present indebt- 
edness we cannot possibly afford them. 
[ am very sorry we cannot buy from you.” 

“I am not here trying to sell you a 
thing,” the schemer would say. “But 
what would you say if I were to offer 
to make your church a present of all the 
new hymn books you required?” 

“I would say that you were a public 
benefactor. You really mean that our 
church will receive the new hymn books 
without a cent of cost?” 

“Absolutely, now how many’ will you 
want?” 

Well, anyway it was a different number 
for each church. After the number had 
been decided upon the minister would be 
requested to write a letter to the effect 


it 


that he would accept so many. hundred 
hymn books as a gift to the church. 

The minister usually wrote. the letter 
willingly. When he had enough churches 
signed up to give him a definite circula- 
tion figure the schemer started out.to soli- 
cit ads from the local stores and busrness 
houses. 

His line. of talk to the merchants was 
as clever as his talk to the ministers. 

“You may spend piles of money for ad- 
vertising in newspapers, programs and 
other things,” said the schemer, “but I’ve 
got a plan of permanent publicity,” 

“But ’m not going to spend any more 
money for fool stunts,” answered the wary 
merchant. “I tell you I’ve. thrown away 
all the money I intend to.” } 

“That’s just the trouble,” the schemer 
replied. ‘“You’ve been wasting money 
year after year. Now when I’ come to 
you with a big money getter, you want to 
turn’ me down even before you have 
heard what my offer is. All T ask is a 
fair chance to present my proposition. 
Then take it or leave it,” 

“All right, go ahead,” replied the mer- 
chant, “but it won’t do you any good.” 

The schemer never lost time at this 
point. Once a man agreed to listen to 
him, he knew he had him as good as 
landed. 

cel have beyond all doubt the greatest 
advertising medium in existence,” ex- 
plained the schemer. ‘Here I have let- 
ters from four of your own local minis- 
ters accepting—so many hundreds, or a 
thousand—hymn books. These books will 
be. delivered into the pews and there they 
will remain for years and years, 

“Each book will contain 50 pages of 
advertising. Your ad in that book will 
be a_ perpetual advertisement for your 
store. Think of the value I am offering 
you.. For one cost you get year after 
year advertising. Did you ever hear of 
a hymn book being thrown away? No. 
Not even when it is worn out. Your ad 
will be read many times a week by 
people whose minds are in a peaceful 
state. 

“You know that the people who come 
to church and prayer meetings are the 
people who read and then believe what 
they read. It is the right moment to con- 
vince people of the truth of your adver- 
tising,” 

While the schemer was laying on his big 
talk he placed the letters from the min- 
isters before the merchant. 

The advertising rates were figured. to 
cover the cost of the hymn books, bought 
trom some cheap mail order house, and 
the cost. of printing the pages. of adver- 
tisements which were stitched or pasted 
in the back of the books. 

There were plenty of good sound ar- 
suments to put back of a scheme of this 
kind. That it was helping the churches: 
that the ads were reaching every week the 
good, substantial, religious people; that 
the cost per person over a period of years 
was very low. 

The hard job was to sell the first space, 
3ut the old time schemers knew how to 
play their game to win. It was an easy 
matter to mark pages “Sold” which could 
later be sold again. 

_ With a few contracts signed by lead- 
ing merchants, the others flocked in like 
sheep following a leader. 

The old time schemers used a hypnotic 
flow of money-getting talk. They were 
real advertising - salesmen. They worked 
on the edge of desperation. There was 
no such word as fail, They had to make 
good to eat. The old time scheme ad- 
vertiser played his cards to win. 

(To be continued next week) 
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TOTAL 1925 LINAGE IN 30 PRINCIPAL CITIES SHOWS LARGE GAIN 


TOTAL 1925 newspaper linage in thirty principal ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
cities of the country showed a heavy gain over : 1925 1924 : 1925 1924 
1924, the 1925 figures overleaping the 1924 total by ea ee “et Rep) os mp eae aed ret cL ites! ei. atenleocenys 15,436,134 14,378,822 1,057,312 G 
60,631,863 lines, according to figures just issued by the obbeaten nine gt Si ae 6'860°100 404700 Gain ae Intellig...... oes ee Sees ee G} 
statistical department of the New York Evening Post. Times ©1111..." 3,892,800 4,160,700 267,900 Loss *Union ‘Reco! di) 1.409, 537.2 27 778 
- Union Record .. 1,409,436 1,537,214 127,778 L 
Advertisers placed a record total volume of 1,440,077,- pee Seu raTenGo 100)  checog ten — ————— — — —__ 
004 lines in the 135 newspapers in these cities during Totals”. j-/=5)- 49,356,600 47,800,100 1,556,500 Gain Totals! |e 32,941,006 30,927,095 2,013,911 G| 
1925 as compared with 1,379,445,141 lines placed in BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS 
1924. 
The Evening Post tables follow: 1925 1924 192 192 
S = f Ad ee by Citi rae aeooTon Hate se nieae Bere eee aan *News 17,897, 56) 17,357,724 
Vv 1 mObe!< 5).)Hetelesta tie ,016, 4,150,000 866, ain t + 5 463 
ORE ae ertising by Cities Post, orate 12,085,689  11°454'325 631,364 Gain Sabie eee Hee 
30 cities listed 27 show gain 3 show loss oer aaee Soon Pheieae apices epee. pee — 
135 ‘papers listed 99 show gain 30 show loss “American ...... 764, ,711,3 , ain 37,362,414 34,011, 
Serge 6 no combeviacn “Traveler ...... 11,349,358 9,022,603 2,326,755 Gain A OULTAe 
1925 1924 *"Pransceript -. 2. .+ 7,271,706 7,393,134 121,428 Loss 
tNew York’... /. 167,851,296 159,680,124 8,151,172 Gain *Telegram 4. 2,881,825 3,199,339 317,514 Loss DENVER 
Chicago ...,..... 87,089,484 81,959,577 5,129,907 Gain —_- 1925 1924 
{Philadelphia ... 85,037,742. 85,660,679 622,937 Loss Motals erste 72,744,222 67,006,376 5,737,846 Gain News 7,175,168  6,683.796 
Detroitimecse cee 62,713,462 56,686,084 6,027,378 Gain ane dose “105 347806400 -13°631'044 
Cleveland ....... 46,213,422 44,888,250 1,325,172 Gain rye erie O° Oey es 
rome Hen 49,356,600 47,800,100 1,556,500 Gain BALTIMORE TIMES’ ss <eklecets : 5,618,592 5,012,784 
Boston Pe Kee | weed 7,006,3 »737,84 ain 1925 1924 
Baltimore ....... 51,466,555 49,839,899 1,626,656 Gain Sun ..........-. 17,652,737 16,485,167 1,167,570 Gain Totaly: <.3 A027, S001 aes 
Los Angeles .... 82,858,445 89,855,436 6,996,991 Loss *Evening Sun ... 17,133,866 16,301,311 832,555 Gain. 
Peal gs. vice tee 43,974,641 43,541,506 460,135 Gain = American ....... 5,768,479 6,002,942 234/463 Loss PROVIDENCE 
San Francisco.... 55,780,425 54,475,571 1,304,854 Gain SIN ews! Wiehe wracice 7,737,788 9,072,555 1,334,767 Loss 
Milwaukee ...... $5,013,046 | 94,949,247 03799 Gain. Rost epic aicsck 3,173,685 1,977,924 1,195,761 Gain yyuemal 10,330 ogee 
Washington ..... §2,587,34 49,630,833 5956, ain ‘ 2 ; ree ey oe es 97 Fde 
vashingtc : : Bulletin és: ss0e 13,373,497 13,013,231 
Cincinnati weet 40,669,200 39,367,106 Hebe ene Motals seein 51,466,555 49,839,899 1,626,656 Gain Teihiihe set te. Ce 4°573°162 4,650,928 
#N. Orleans..... 44,198,990 35,835,885 8,363,105 Gain Pribun 
Minneapolis ..... 34,447,395 32,615,343 1,832,052 Gain LOS ANGE News .......... 4,858,698 4,596,449 
Seattle teveathake 32,941,006  30.927;095  23013,911 Gain Oo GELES ee 
Indianapolis .... 37,362,414 ey 3-350,667 Gain 1925 1924 Totals ...... 33,044,779 32,205,756 
Denverare eee 27,600,160 25,327,624 2,272, Gain : s 
Providence :..... 33,044,779 "),82,205,756 “839,023 Gain. pines cerns stn: 2217731973 astoosass — anarees Foss COLUMBUS 
* UMAMINET ~ 6 cscs wc . ’ 5 ’ s- | 
Columbus .:.:..: 39,408,687. 38,249,270 1,159,417 Gain ieoress 9.399.516 11.324 °460 1.924044 Loss | 
Louisville ....... 37,519,113 34,299,496 3,259,617 Gain silos eke 16'591.498  17°285'949 Fou 449 Loca 1925 1924 
Sepals eet 28,056,168 26,558,870 1,497,298 Gain *Record ........ 4,975,628 61072010  1,096°382 Loss Dispatch ........ 21,544,376 20,827,721 716,655 G 
*@akland 42.502 29,154,608 25,972,828 3,180,780 Gain Naam semen, 3,208,772 4.276.412 1,067,640 Loss UiStereny nosconos 7,557,000 7,299,214 257,786 Gi! 
Omala §aieenen 22,198,504 23,539,866 1,341,362 Loss 4 ‘ Citizen sia c ses 10,307,311 10,122,335 184,976 Gi 
Birmingham .... 30,229,304. 27,763,69 ,465, ain 5 Pencicn. — ———— —_ | 
Richmond ...... 22'869,906 2275577556 312,350 Gain Totals ...... 82,858,445 89,855,436 6,996,991 Loss Totals dicnae 39,408,687 38,249,270 —*+1, 159,417 G| 
Dayton'=addeens 34,875,854  33.546,184 1,329,670 Gain : 
Housten ..5::... 29,773,002 27,767,348 2,005,654 Gain BUFFALO LOUISVILLE 
Des Moines ..... 23,021,225 22,952,797 68,428 Gain 1925 1924 | 
E 02 4 192 : 1925 1924 | 
isha toe iI, 077, 1,379,445,141 60,631,863 Gai PXPTESS Saeco 5,850,577 5,560,963 289,614 Gain : 1 
heal Retmapetnle ae irre A Tee ee te WiC oe ene 7'874,754 7.667.414 207,340 Gain Courier Journal . 13,571,569 11,463,810 - 2,107,759 Gi| 
fNote references under individual newspaper linage of these Herald Post 7.751.760 7,486,580 265,180 G| 
cities. IOSt Wiayaretetnepetcies aie 1,166,803 1,927,726 760,923 Loss *Times Sage 11126 334 10'279'079 347°305 G 
Times SP Sk Gtioao 12,860,301 12,144,583 715,718 Gain eile gg 5109400 5°070°027 303737 
farig Ae She oom 1,500,82 1324, 824,051, Loss) SCS etal ae? gee , | 
NEW YORK News Eten 14,721,381 13,888,944 832,437 Gain Totals 37,559,113 34,299,496 3,259,617 @ 
1925 1924 - - ee Ug coo re Reed as a ge” 
Fi catin axtes 14,183,094 14,906,698 23,604 L hotalsemyei vee 43,974,641 43,514,506 460,135 Gain 
pecan Ee, eee Be #2,355,910 125-08 ary Commercial name changed to Post February, 1925. ST. PAUL | 
Herald Tribune .. 16,525,824 13,306,960 3,218,864 Gain Enquirer name changed to Star February, 1925. 1925 1924 
TimesS-> 000. ose 28,200,444 26,283,924 1,916,520 Gain oe | 
sary eco , : Dispatch ....... 9,634,072 9,172,800 461,272 Ga. 
“Mirror (Ciaby! 74'926'302 qle7siase —2,0s0%08 Gan Pao eee. Pioneer Press ... 9,942,506 9,387,784 554,722 Ga 
News (Tab)....-. 6,832,472 5,850,580 "981,892 Gain i 1925 1924 F Nets Care 8,479,590° 7,208,225 | 
*Evening Graphic. 2080s Ome oeeis cele avsia ates Chronicle ........ 11,176,494 10,605,504 570,990 Gain <j | 
*Evening Journal. 15,057,218 14,561,374 495,844°Gain |? Bxaminer! ¢. i 19,135,663 18,235;801 899362 Gain Totals ...... 28,056,168 26,558,870 1,497,298 | 
*Evening Mail... ..... 0: §612,782 sis Hie suit | Bulletinaetiet ont 6,943,090 6,031,410 911,680 Gain 
sEvening ee 2,059,008 Boece ae ae Call Bye 9,251,732 8,976,436 275,296 ee \ OAKLAND 
Svening World ... 8,921,42 f of : ain News" restrooms 7,485,310 7,214,550 270,760 Gain | 
SSunt -pracseche 14,705,916 13,268,308 1,437,608 Gain otirnale (axy.n Se geecet eee $1,509,298 noauaie F 1925 1924 
*Telegram ...... 6,655,486 $8,805,720 2,150,234 Loss <Elerald meee iet 1,788,136 1,902,572 114,436 Loss Tribune ......... 18,849,726 17,654,420 1,195,306 Ga| 
Brooklyn Eagle .. 16,718,464 16,659,944 58,520 Gain an 2 Post-Inquirer ... 8,952,972 7,873,054 + 1,079,918 Ga 
Brooklyn Times .. 5,255,662 4,696,516 559,146 Gain Motalsiueee eer 55,780,425 54,475,571 1,304,854 Gain pRecord ........ 932,764 445,354 487,410 Ga 
Standard Union . 6,365,280 7,275,066 909,786 Loss f Journal discontinued June, 1924. AWelEe Ss cogoonc 419,146 EW eROGE oosccegi | 
Totals ....... 167,831,296 159,680,124 8,151,172 Gain Totals ...... 29,154,608 25,972,828 3,181,780 Ga 
{| Evening Graphic inaugurated September 15, 1924; first MILWAUKEE Record inaugurated September, 1924. Discontinued Octob 
Sunday issue May 3, 1925. Sunday issue discontinued Sept. 1925 1924 24, 1925. 
1, 1925. Figures include 364,152 lines in the eighteen Sunday Toucan 17,539,375 17,630,937 O1es62 loss Times inaugurated October 23, 1925. 
issues. ; eae ON he a ; 
._¢ Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; Sunday Sentinel ....... 7,301,847 $7,802,150 590,302 Loss OMAHA | 
issue discontinued March 16, 1924; name changed to Telegram Tedder ene 2.881.211 3.061.356 180/145" loss i 
Mav 18, 1925. Carried 79,120 lines in the four Sunday issues SAW. INES ce. 7,290,613 6,454,804 835,809 Gain 1925 1924 
rel eee Hineoee 4 spotter: : at Bp Eines. « pas Ne a World-Herald ... 11,464,285 11,700,500 236,215 4d 
§ January 1 to January 27, 1924, inclusive. Potala 35,013,046 34,949,247 63,799 Gai Bee, sis eechic acalenie 5,533,423 5,917,002 383,579 Lo! 
i Herald and Tribune combined March 19, 1924. $ Tnctndes 724 938 lines Sundays Seuiadl Rielan News icc. 300. cate 5,200:796  §.922'364 7217568 Lo 
ft January 1 to March 18, 1924, included. t Includes 977,629 lines Sunday Telegram for four months. x a ——aae | 
| Mirror first issue June 24, 1924. Sunday Sentinel and Sunday Telegram combined June Notas; teeter 22,198,5C4 23,539,866 1,341,362 Lo: 
1, 1924. 
CHICAGO Evening Sentinel absorbed by Wisconsin News, June 1, 1924. BIRMINGHAM 
1925 1924 : 1925 1924 
*Daily News .... 20,483,166 19,583,370 899,796 Gain WASHINGTON Age-Herald ...... £344,602 8,550,038 205,436 Lo: 
Tri hanes eee 31,068,405 28,181,121 2,887,284 Gain INEGS ac odusdonor 16,972,872 15,895,446 1,077,426 Gai| 
Ex 2 242.74 3 1925 1924 1972, 1895, ,077, i 
ah: Bam er pene Lee eee ie Star en Pe i: 26.569 198 25,313,749 1,255,449 Gain JECEE hoc Gouarnnat 4,911,830 3,318,210 1,593,620 Gai 
Sees ogc 604" 342. 36 sy : yea ec aoe 0,396, 1957.4 438,586 Gain 37 900 EGG. SE 
American ....... 12,694,074 11,242,890 1,451,184 Gain HEyeding Times. We e262 acu y Os ase 847997 Gain MAE Shand 30,229,304 27,763,694 2,465,610 Gai 
Journat ....... 4,974,867 5,238,873 264,006 Loss 4 ; 
© “tl Herald’ (ihc. «locas 5,327,988 5,556,003 228,005 Loss 
Totals. ..taes 87,089,484 81,959,577 5,129,907 Gain “Evening News .. 1,941,745 1,299,256 642,489 Gain eee 
zat = a z , 1925 1924 
PHILADELPHIA Totalsainen isc 52,587,349 49,630,833 2,956,516 Gain *News-Leader ... 12,127,636 12,108,600 19,036 Gai 
Pee ama CINCINNATI Times-Dispatch .. 10,742,270 10,448,956 293,314 Gai 
Inquirer 21,460.500 19,593,600 1,866,900 Gain Totals ...... 22,869,906 22,557,556 312,350 Gai 
Record ... 9,228,900 8,367,300 861,600 Gain 1925 1924 
Ledger 15,141,359 13,687,758 1,453,601 Gain REL: oonaseoo 8,787,900 8,432,700 355,200 Gain DAYTON | 
*Evening Ledger. 15,242,083 14,159,321 1,082,762 Gain *Times Star .... 14,330,700 13,859,100 471,600 Gain . | 
North American.. 3,428,100 10,854,000 7,425,900 Loss iDitaqkerdse ooosoeec 14,019,600 13,068,900 950,700 Gain 1925 1924 3 
= be : Tribtine es ee 3,531.000 4,006,400 475,400 Loss News 16,781,576 16,099,412 682,164 Gai) 
Totals ..,... &5,037.742 85,660,679 622,937 Loss Ee : ; *Herald .. 10,147,284 9,855,510 291,774 Gait 
North American combined with Ledger May 18, 1925. aE OtALS sue ratsiaieys 40,669,206 39,367,100 1,302,100 Gain Journal 7,946,994 7,591,262 355,732 Gait 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS otalaweeert 34,875,854 33,546,184 1,329,670 Gail, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 | 
Newent eetdefateie 33,366,494 30,604,518 2,761,976 Gain Times-Picay ..... 18,088,854  16.494,331 1,594,523 Gain HOUSTON el 
THines@cnn eee 12,659,092 11,308,584 1,390,508 Gain Lipgatee doe ne oe 10,830,493 10,308,770 521,723 Gain 1925 1924 Z| 
Free Press ...... 16,647,876 14,772,982  1,874/894 Gain States cance 9,092,665 8,773,717 318,948 Gain Chronicle ....... 13,880,482 13,596,366 284,116 Gait 
ely rs fe acon 5 Gay ayaa * Tribune) daeiecdee 6,186,978 $259,067 5,927,911 Gain peas ae aoe eee 1,247,708 | 
fotals series 25 »462 ; 7 1 ain -- -- TESS Nuns aoa ,912,942 »439,112 F 
Totals’ ne. ns 44,198,990 35,835,885 8,363,105 Gain a if —— an | 
CLEVELAND Tribune first issue December 16, 1924. Notals wert 29,773,002 27,767,348 2,005,654 S| 
1925 1924 
Plain Dealer .... 18,895,725 18,325,500 570,225 Gain MINNEAPOLIS DES MOINES 
News Leader ... 13,058,625 12,806,400 252,225 Gain 1925 1924 1925 1924 : 
*Press coeeceecee 14,259,072 13,756,350 502,722 Gain Lnibunemeneernts 14,847,855 14,351,570 496,285 Gain Register ........ 7,370,771 6,986,504 384,267 
as = : Vournalieeantecene 14,392,219 13,725,318 666,901 Gain hi Bis datheatae anita genio 8,792,297 8,703,653 88,644 G 
Totals = canes 46,213,422 44,888,250 1,325,172 Gain ERED aoclared ace 5,207,321 4,538,455 668,866 Gain Capital aes fee 6,858,157 7,262,640 404,483 


* No Sunday edition, Totals ec 34,447,395 32,615,343 1,832,052 Gain Totals ieee 23,021,225 22,952,797 68,428 Ga 
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BIG LINAGE GAIN SHOWN IN DECEMBER TOTALS FOR 30 CITIES 
ee ee ee 


pee BER newspaper advertising linage in 30 BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS 
principal cities of the country showed a gain of 1925 1924 1925 1924 
869,506 lines over 1924, according to figures just Herald ......... 1,501,961 1,185,366 316,595 Gain  *News ........+. 1,639,482 1,604,496 34,986 Gain 
jsued by the statistical department of the New York lope. dyer. noes sis 1,298,710 1,131,791 166,919 Gain Gace. Sees 1.222.341 1,178,721 43,620 Gain 
Bening Post. Post® wie e Meet: 1,161,884 1,066,629 95,255 Gain *Ti 613.995 436 996 186,999 Gai 
f I 4 ; : ae, Advertiser ...... 479,637 421,779 57,858 Gain POG Se: sWonetanecaote , rAd ’ ain 
Total volume for the 134 newspapers listed was ACH Cin ee 480 243 479 260 983 Gain 
11,127,317 lines as compared with 122,357,751 lines Traveler tposa ss 1,202,346 898,237 304,109 Gain Totalspwerr eter 3,475,818 3,210,213 265,605 Gain 
December 1924. ribet eelerore 702,133 695,610 6,523 ae 
egram ...... 230,023 262,147 32,124 
The table follows: SESE L oss DENVER 
* os pee we ue | | Totalswerin a i 1925 192 
Summary of Advertising by Cities Totals 7,056,937 6,140,819 916,118 Gain oe oe an - aera 
30 cities listed 24 show gain 6 show loss BALTIMORE Poste... meen 1,407,896 1,297,268 110,628 Gain 
134 papers listed ' oe pane Seam 30 show loss 1925 1924 Times) pees ers 516,068 488,404 27,664 Gain 
1925 1924 Sunvago meee: 1,408,575 1,331,477 77,098 Gain : ae nem , ; 
*Evening Sun... 1581165 11434°484 126°681 Gain Totals) wees. 2,602,908 2,425,752 177,156 Gain 
> Spare eer roy eased Gain American 472,645 457,211 15,434 Gain 
cago tees ene A 3 4 A 610,743 ain a Jet SD OCG op ; F 
Fiiladelphia .... 6,993,348 _7173°893 1805450 coampntw Gets Yaa Coen te pnts teach PROVIDENCE 
i 6 \33Ss pucreee aan 593,320 Gain Ie Waki fey a heat es gered poo Sas 1925 1924 
Sveland ....... ,071, ,824,700 246,975 Gai i ; 
cau Be ise 4,485,130 4,317,300 167'880 a Totals ...... 4,524,654 4,167,750 356,904 Gain Nournal jeeenenes 993,906 887,502 106,404 Gain 
i ae 7,036,937 6,140,819 916,118 Gain *Bulletin ....... 1,192,385 1,116,931 75,454 Gain 
Atimore ....... 4,524, 4,167,750 356,904 Gain Tri ee 8,311 i 
[\ Angeles .... 7,043,124 7249924 206,800 Loss LOS ANGELES oon a pee a pre gopots Gain 
Hiffalo ........ 4,125,085 4,183,811 58,726 Loss 1925 1924 OWS torte a2 21,226 20,817 Gain 
S: Francisco ... ,880,22 4,678,66 201,559 Gain 2 2 ) F 
Nwaukee ...... 3,197,765 3,263,361 65,596 Loss Tsopase) tides el eta potas BG he eC net Bi Rs 018" Gain 
Vshington ..... 5,162,693 4,509,598 653,095 Gain "834 134 908.754 74620 (oss 
fcimmati ...... 3,792,000 3,675,300 116,700 Gain 1.438038 1.441804 2766 (loss COLUMBUS 
f Orleans .... 4,888,088 3,982,976 905,112 Gain "493.500 550.788 57.288 Loss 
Vineapolis ..... 3,069,615 2,794,828 274,787 Gain 266.812 353,926 87°108 Loss 1925 1924 
S ttle a eats Elaieae 225,200 Gain z : eee Dispatch’ Were 2,169,557 1,767,326 402,231 Gain 
Rae, | rik2ts 265-605 Gain 7,043,124 7,249,924 206,800 Loss Journal +... 686,767 584,879 - 101,888 Gain 
svigence 3,036,642 2,801,624 235,018 Gain Citizen: ... Seperate 1,036,909 890,948 145,961 Gain 
Jumbus .... 3,893,233 3,243,153 650,080 Gai: B AL - : > a 
uisville .... 3,360,438 3,049,525 310,913 Gain DEEALS Motalsmrerte 3,893,233 3,243,153 650,080 Gain 
io 2,436,490 2,284,366 152,124 Gain 1925 1924 
(kland ....... 2,717,078 2,441,684 275,394 Gain Express s.....0-% 580,804 585,023 4,219 Loss Jy ISVILL. 
\Ei Se apenas 1,976,583 1,997,296 20,713 Loss Gries ee 762,486 772,309 9,823 Loss Ors E 
me tigers Aas eras eb has ae Boston: aussie 100,433 133,593 33,160 Loss 1925 1924 
%hmond ....... 2,194,15 960,112 0 ain dias) Gare ARede 1,253,545 “1,259,353 5,808 Lo ier 2 ; 
bo. (a 3,314,696 3,092,698 221,998 Gain ES tae ae ee. 136.665 202,672 66,007 Tees Courier Journal . 1,248,950 1,060,615 188,335 Gain 
Risto... 2,682,456  2'602,390 80,066 Gain SNES Gonos eee 1,291,152 1,230,861 60,291 Gain Herald Post -..25  <.593,071 633,378 40,307 Loss 
): Moines ..... 1,934,807 1,996,582 61,775 Loss s Somes) eaniaect ist 1,050,290 932,028 118,262 Gain 
; 7 aS * 68,127 2 52 i 
=... 131,127,317 122,357,751 8,769,566 Gain pects ge i ecuas age ones Loss Post. aes 468,127 423,504 44,623 Gain 
ee references under individual newspaper linage of these hdiitel Miiisichanged® to Sine “Febriary, 1925. ; Dotalsieaes cc 3,360,438 3,049,525 310,913 Gain 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 
1925 1924 
1925 1924 1925 1924 Mee : ; 
Nlerican ....... 1,174,814 1,228,364 53,550 Loss Chronicle 2s....-.. 954,534 878,990 75,544 Gain Dispatch Pantie ne 850,738 801,948 48,790 Gain 
Jald Tribune... 1,624,818 1,336,242 288.576 Gain Examiner ....... 1,636,677 1,572,024 64,653 Gain Pioneer Press ... 850,486 777,938 72,548 Gain 
i: 2 SReaeee 2,509,050 2,210,292 289,758 Gain Bulletin ......... 536,158 571,214 35,056 Loss News i .aenee ce 735,266 704,480 30,786 Gain 
NIdiic-.%s 0... 1,398,756 1,330,840 67,916 Gain (Grill Godescanosos 873,810 799,288 74,522 Gain . 
Irror (tab.) .. 366,460 327,936 38,524 Gain INGWST, slacetsiestelce 723,156 644,924 78,232 Gain (otalsmenerie 2,436,490 2,284,366 152,124 Gain 
iis (tab.) ..... 708,884 562,014 146,870 Gain *Herald (eerste 155,890 212,226 56,336 Loss y 
Hening Graphic. 247,658 stayieace 3% borne : OAKLAND 
Tening Journal. 1,439,250 1,432,132 7,118 Gain Totals. eee 4,880,225 4,678,666 201,559 Gain F 
Jening Rost. 543,690 471,720 71,970 Gain 1925 aa f; 
ening World . 920,202 847,344 72,858 Gain Tribunes ees: s- 1,591,954 1,542,814 49,140 Gai ( 
- = 1,571,906 —1,348/196 223.710 Gain MILWAUKEE ea et Aten aes Cae ¢ 
legram |... 521,188 692,848 171,660 Loss 1925 1924 A! eee Se : ie Cte ’ 
soklyn Eagle .. 1,310,882 1,363,148 52,266 Loss = r we “Times” ......... 191,744 teeeeee . 
‘oklyn Times 552.428 407,752 144676 Gain Journal ......... 1,552,455 1,494,576 57,879 Gain *Record ........ sete 122,934 
fidard Union . 479,524 617,292 137,768 Loss S. TT. & A. M. 2 
= a : Sentinel ~....:- 592,806 714,622 121,816 Loss Total = ; 
} 5 Fico Otalisimetetessas 2,717,078 2,441,684 275,394 Gain 
Totals ....... 15,369,510 14,185,120 ‘1,184,390 Gain Feader .. + cuss 311,279 325,731 14,452 Loss eal 
1 yon ae iene A ea at *Wis. News ..... 741,225 728,432 12,793 Gain Times inaugurated October 23, 1925. 
Evening Graphic first issue September 15, 1924. 3 Record discontinued October 24, 1925. 
price ‘Totals, Geaaeee 3,197,765 3,263,361 65,596 Loss 
GO OMAHA 
r 1925 1924 WASHINGTON 1925 1924 
lily News .... 1,747,698 1,671,090 378:808 Gain 1925 1924 World Herald ... 963,368 978,061 14,693 Loss 
DYE s! soles ss 2, S38 ,241,3 18,024 Gai 5 aCe Bee... see aa: 552, 2. jai 
[ald Examiner. 1,0997332 110267384 72'948 Gain Stari Wr tenes ee. 2,605,283 2,343,098 262,185 Gain eee ob pee es ate oe Gain 
’ 564,945 558,936 6,009 Gain = Post _...-,-...... 956,353 876,891 79,462 Gain a pee 
pieces, .. 1,205,724 1,074,201 131,523 Gain *Evening Times . 852,745 738,935 113,810 Gain Totalsaeeere: 1,976,583 1,997,296 20,713 Loss 
Wernal 22.1! 466,098 460,467 5,631 Gain Herald ......... Wega seg 84,264 Gain — 
} d J ee *Evening News .. 243,429 130,055 113,374 Gain 
Totals ...... 7,643,157 —7,032.414 610,743 Gain peated BIRMINGHAM 
Motalse creme 5,162,693 4,509,598 653,095 Gain 1925 1924 
PHILADELPHIA Age-Herald ..... 705,250 739,088 33,838 Loss 
ae ae CINCINNATI News lea 4 1,514,646 1,365,042 149,604 Gain 
a 1,837,800 1,582,500 255,300 Gain 1925 1924 le ge cto = eee 
=. 809,100 751.200 57,900 Gain “Post teeth or. 839,100 776,100 63,000 Gain TSA, aoance 2,731,274 2,422,728 308,546 Gain 
Aner ‘eicce: 17313224 1,112;165 201,059 Gain *Times Star .... 1,327,800 1,275,900 51,900 Gain 
fening Ledger.. 1,289,924 1,180,428 109,496 Gain Enquirer ....... 1,312,80 1,248, 63,900 Gain 
ith American. . eae 941,700 ps hea Tribune ee: 312,300 374,400 62,100 Loss RICHMOND 
Iletin ....... 1,743,300 1,605,900 137,400 Gain cE 1925 1924 
Totals 6,993,348 7,173,893 180,543 Gain aes RAS RIE SID GEN sNews Leader. 1185,884 1,080,128 105.786 Cain 
orth American combined with Led M 18, 1925, imes-Dispatch .. ,008,2 879,98 28,282 Gain 
il ate bad tedite cake Total 2,194,150 1,960,112 234,038 Gai 
fal USiererenetiovens 2, Re : silz 234,038 Gain 
DETROIT 1925 1924 ; : 
2 Times Picay- 4... 1,858,988 1,672,615 186,373 Gain 
rf i ee a foe es - Wteim Oo.5 cree a = os,asena 1,256,551 1,087,507 169,044 Gain DAYTON 
‘URGES Hera ee eeee eoiee ec Siatesieceee eae 1,056,864 963,787 93,077 Gain 1925 1924 
ayo ICE Sete oy W719, 94, rain idl Brak ho bat ae eee eas 715,685 259,067 456,618 Gain 7 ; 2 9 2 : 
webress .-..... @ 2 2 2 Gai ; : Y i NIG W Si casebrcienas a8 1,619,030 1,484,532 134,498 Gain 
» Press 1,380,554 1,215,872 164,682 Gain - — Eee Se oe ie neers oie 111'880 Gain 
Totals .. 2 2 : Totale tsryters 4,888,088 3,982,976 905,112 Gain Jiouirries Meet heen 672,518 696,598 24,080 Loss 
BES, 5271536"  ~4.934916 593,320 Gain | 
Tribune first issue December 16, 1924, teats 3.314.696 3,092,698 221.998 Gre 
CLEVELAND gtals. «tev 3,314, 092, 21,998 G 
INNEAPOLIS 
1925 1924 a HOUSTON 
lin Dealer ..... 1,639,575 1,549,350 90,225 Gain 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wissheader .... 1,151,175 1,130,625 20,550 Gain Pribtunet-..icreqe 1,291,379 1,226,851 64,528 Gain : : eye Aaa or : 
‘ (a 1,280,925 1,144,725 136,200 Gain Journal F 1,325,549 1,121,279 204,270 Gain Chronicle cna. 1,149,274 1,233,568 84,294 Loss 
ae *Star 452,687 446,698 5,989 Gain Post Dispatch ... 929.418 841,820 87,598 Gain 
Piptals ...... 4,071,675 3,824,700 246,975 Gain ; -- : MP PEGS ime re iia oles 603,764 527,002 76,762 Gain 
Ea OUI Potals vows dar epee ii Vs Potals £5. -<) 2,682,456 2,602,390 80,066 Gain 
1925 1924 SEATTLE DES MOINES 
c-Dispatch .... 2,114,280 2,045,400 68,880 Gain 1925 1924 1925 1924 
le-Democrat . 1,290,000 ‘1,230,300 59,700 Gain Tinsest stewie tact 1,398,586 1,304,024 94,562 Gain cae he S40 dasearae 
684,900 654,300 30,600 Gain Post Intellig..... 803,292 676,537 126,755 Gain Register *.......\ ae been ees 
12 an 396,000 387,300 8,700 Gain cle Mipeneneeee 589,300 610,827 21,527 Loss Tribune ........ 778,25 pot See 23,132 Loss 
Total —__ | -_ ____ —— *Union-Record .. 148,974 123,564 25,410 Gain Capital gir ieimie.ss<. 537,379 644,882 107,503 Loss 
jeotals ...... 4,485,180 4,317,300 167,880 Gain as =e eee = ; 
No Sunday edition, > otals™ ware 'sicre 2,940,152 2,714,952 225,200 Gain HL OtalSiy enrasi=s0 1,934,807 1,996,582 61,775 Loss 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


Bernard Ridder—Seeks new fields to conquer. 


ERNARD RIDDER, president of the 

Staats Herold Corporation, New 
York, is hoping shortly to enter the 
English language daily newspaper field, 
he informed Eprror & PustisHer this 
week. His first move in that direction 
failed recently, he said, but he declared 


he is still actively seeking other op- 
portunities. He was associated with 
Frank Gannett in an unsuccessful bid 


for the Chicago Daily News. 

The Staats Herold Corporation pub- 
lishes the New Yorker Staats Zeitung and 
Herold, sole survivors of nine German 
language daily publications in New York 
prior to the war. Mr. Bernard Ridder 
has been president for the past 10 years. 
He was elected to succeed his father the 
late Herman Ridder, who for many years 
was president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Other 
officials of the corporation are Julius 
Holz, publisher, Felix Arnold, treasurer, 
and Joseph and Victor Ridder, directors. 

“My aim in making the Staats Zeitung 
Herold is to produce an American news- 
paper published in the German language,” 
Mr. Ridder said in an interview. ‘“We 
are, however, Continental to the extent 
that we do not print either comics or 
other frivolous features, My ideal for 
the paper is that of a daily literary 
magazine, which does not overlook the 
news. 

“We have developed our own news 
gathering organization and do not dupli- 
cate to any great degree the stories ap- 
pearing in the regular English language 
dailies. There are some 800 German- 
American societies in New York and 
much of our space is devoted to their 
activities. An index to the tone we try 
to preserve in the paper is that we give 
more space to music than all the Ameri- 
can language newspapers in New York 
combined.” 

Mr. Ridder himself writes for his 
paper a great deal. For years he con- 
ducted a daily column under his own 
signature. Although the Staats Zeitung 
Herold has. been in the Ridder family 
some 40 years, the present president did 
not confine his training to work for that 
newspaper. . When he was graduated from 


Columbia University in 1903, he spent 
several years on the staff of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle in the various depart- 
ments. 

The Staats Zeitung Herold was es- 
tablished in New York in 1834 by Os- 
wald Ottendorfer. While in its early 
days the paper was small in comparison 
to its present size, the property, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ridder, has always been pros- 
perous. Even during the war no severe 
set-back was experienced. The publish- 
ers received permit No. 1 from the 
government to continue publication after 
war was declared, 

New  York’s German population © of 
approximately 850,000, representing 125,- 
000 German families is the basis of the 
prosperity the paper has enjoyed, Mr. 
Ridder believes. More than 70,000 of 
this number, he has estimated, own their 
homes, 

Many newspaper men remember the 
banquet the late Herman Ridder gave 
to the American press in February 1902, 
at the Waldrof Astoria Hotel in New 
York in honor of Prince Henry. of 
Prussia. More than 2,000 editors and 
publishers attended. 


SEEKS LIBEL LAW REVISION 


Virginia Press Prepares Amendment at 
Farmville Meeting 


Revision of the state libel law was one 
of the chief’ topics discussed at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Virginia Press As- 
sociation at Farmville, Jan: 15-16: ‘The 
Association is seeking to amend the pres- 
ent law with a provision that 10 days’ 
notice of a pending suit must be given 
a newspaper in order that a retraction may 
be printed. Such a provision was drawn 
up and is now being put in legal form for 
introduction in the state legislature. 

Appointment of a full-time field sec- 
retary was another important subject 
considered, discussion of this matter being 
led by J. B. Wall, editor of the Farmville 
Herald. A committee was appointed to 
study and report on this move at the an- 
nual meeting in mid-summer. 

Three new members were elected to the 
Association, L. R. Davis, Bowling Green 
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Caroline Progress, Robert Glass, Lyntch- 
burg News, and Mrs. M. M.. Lane: 

C. L. Weymouth, editor of the Ashland 
Herald-Progress was named secretary to 
succeed James C.*Latimer, who resigned 
recently to become field secretary for the 
Press Congress of the World. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were 
L. E. Pugh, business manager, Newport 
News Daily Press; W. Y. Morgan, editor, 
Warsaw Northern Neck News; George 
Kilpatrick, editor, Lawrenceville Times- 
Gazette; James C. Latimer; Dr. J. L. 
Jarman, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege; and W. MacDonald Lee. 

Col. W. S. Copeland, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Newport News Daily Press 
and president of the association, presrdea. 


SHIP NEWS MEN ELECT 


Heinz, of New York American, Heads 
“Outposts of American Journalism” 


Louis Heinz, of the New York Ameri- 
can, was elected president of the New 
York Ship News Reporters Association, 
at the annual meeting held Jan..19. Mem- 
bers of the association were once charac- 
terized by Lloyd George as “the outposts 
of American journalism.” They go down 
New York bay to obtain news from in- 
coming ships. 

‘Heinz has been a member of the 
American’s staff for about 22 years. He 
left this week on a seven weeks’ holiday 
trip to the Holy Land. 

Other association officers are Harry 
Cunningham, New York Evening World, 
vice-president, John Regan, New York 
City News Association, secretary, and 
Martin Petry, New York Evening Post, 
treasurer. 


EDITORIAL PAGE DISCUSSED 


“Its Use and Abuse”? Theme at North 
Dakota Press Meeting 


“The Editorial Page, Its Uses and 
Abuses” was to be discussed this week 
by Winthrop Chamberlain, chief editorial 
writer of the Minneapolis Journal, ad-| 
dressing the North Dakota Press Asso- 
ciation, meeting at Minot, N. D., Jan. 22. 
23. J. F. Bacon, Grand Forks Herald, 
is association president. ‘ 

Other speakers scheduled were: Prof.| 
Roy L. French, School of Journalism, 
University of North Dakota, on “Proper 
Front Page Make-Up”; Wayne Peter-| 
son. Rolla Star, “Advertising Rates”; Hal 
Davies, president of the North West Edi- 
torial Association; James M. Cramer, 


Marmarth Mail, “Feature Stories”; 
Ernest A. Frances, Williston Press, 
“Neighborhood News”; and W. R 


Chapel, Mohall Press, “Free Publicity?” 


A. P. Moore Luncheon Guest 


Alexander P. Moore, former Am- 
bassador to Spain, was guest of honor at 
a luncheon Jan. 14 at the Hamilton Club, 
Brooklyn, given him by the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle in recognition of his hos- 
pitality and assistance to members of the 
Eagle’s Old World Tour of 1925. Guests 
were: John Alden, Harris M. Crist, 
George Currie, William N. Dykman, 
George S. Frank, M. Preston Good- 
fellow, Herbert F. Gunnison, Raymond 
M. Gunnison, Arthur M. Howe, R. F. R. 
Huntsman, H. V. Kaltenborn, David 
McLean, Edwin G. Martin, Edwin P, 
Maynord, Fremont C. Peck, Cleveland 
Rodgers, Frederick Boyd Stevenson, 
Robert V. Titus and Edwin B. Wilson. 


The Greatest 
Newspaper Press 
In the 


South 


This press, made up of six units and 
a color press, prints 35,000 copies of 


THE FLORIDA 


TIMES-UNION 


every hour of the press-run. 


Over seventeen tons of paper are 
used to supply the daily circulation. 


This circulation, 


both for city and 


State, is the largest of any Florida 


newspaper. 


Such facilities, both in printing and 
distribution, go far towards making 
this paper the greatest advertising 


medium in Florida. 


DiacHonidadimcsuUnton 


<a Aay Gale Sa @) Ne ome 


Cy Sea 


Total Circulation 


Daily 53,000 


Sunday 


70,000 
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Side-Stepping 


“The Combinations” 


Three hundred and forty-five of the largest national advertisers at their annual con- 
vention in November, 1925, passed the following resolution by unanimous vote: 


“Whereas, the members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers ave extensive users of newspaper 
space and 

“Whereas, their use of such space should be de- 
termined by scientific study and limited by economi- 
cal considerations with ‘interest to the elimination 
of waste, therefore be it— 


“Resolved, that the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, by vote of its membership in annual conven- 
tion assembled, expresses itself as unalterably 


opposed to the practice of newspaper publishers of 
both evening and morning newspapers of selling 
these two separate and distinct publications to 
national advertisers only as one unit; and be it 
further— 


“Resolved, that it seriously objects to the discrim- 
ination shown by publishers of such combinations 
to selling local advertisers either unit. of their 
combination separately, while refusing to sell them 
to national advertisers.” 


Advertisers may side-step the combinations in five cities by listing these strong 


evening newspapers exclusively: 


Oklahoma News 
Baltimore Post 
Fort Worth Press 


EI Paso: Post 
San Diego Sun 


City Circulation Total Circulation 


21,362 S7,074 


109,569 111,196 


16,890 17,915 
abe) 10,524 
15,601 18,572 


According to the 1920 census there are 254,137 families in these cities. The recom- 
mended newspapers have city circulation sufficient to cover more than 70% of 


these families—7 out of every 10. 


The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Members of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Sa & 
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SCHOOL CLASS SCORES ANNUAL BEAT weekly with me to criticize the paper. 
ON STUDENT MURDER MYSTERY 


University of Idaho Student “Killed”? Regularly for Benefit of 
Yearling Students, Who Cover Trial—‘Facts” the 
Imagination of E. F. Mason, University Editor 


(This 1s Fifth of a Series of Articles, 
Interpreting the Work of Journalism 
Schools to Editors of the Nation.) 
ROBERT T. SMITH, University of 

Idaho student, after a call at the 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority house one 
evening last fall, slipped on the cement 
steps, struck his head and was killed. His 
body was discovered by one of the girls 
the following morning. 

He had been killed in the same way in 
the same place, just a year before. Two 
years earlier, William Hartley had met 
the same fate. 

Damage suit has been brought by 
Smith’s parents, residents of Boise, but 
the case never has come to trial. The 
Theta girls know nothing of the whole 
affair. 

Each accident has been solely the 
“scoop” of the class in “news writing” at 
the University of Idaho, Moscow. The 
“facts” have been produced from the 
imagination of Edward F. Mason, univer- 
sity editor. And some members of the 
class, knowing little of news style, have 
handled the story curiously. 

“T believe in throwing them in and let- 
ting them swim,’ says Mr. Mason, al- 
though he denies that he’s the traditional, 
hard-boiled city editor—won’t admit, in- 
deed, being even partially hard. 

But when the class first meets in the 
fall and eyes him with that strange, half 
doubtful, half hopeful expectancy with 
which a new class sizes up an unfamiliar 
teacher, he tells them promptly that 
they’re reporters for the Moscow Star- 
Mirror, that they’ve heard the fire alarm, 
that they've waited, busy with other 
duties, until a second alarm, that they’ve 
followed the crowd up the hill to the uni- 
versity, that they've seen smoke issuing 
from the infirmary, that they’ve found 
patients in cots on the sidewalk, that 
they've learned of rescue work by the 
Lindley hall boys, that one of the boys 
has been somewhat burned. They inter- 
view the nurse, the fire chief, and others; 
they learn that the fire started in Room 
13; that there was a stove in it, but the 
stove had not been used since last spring. 
The chief says “cigaret.”” They are told 
to write the story. 

It sounds simple. But for students who 
have been trained in every other form of 
composition except that which starts with 
its climax—the news story—this assign- 
ment proves to be a real problem. When 
the story is written it is analyzed in class. 
Then others are given: 

Smith is killed on the sorority steps; a 
mysterious Raymond S. Browne buys 
options on clay land near Joel; Elsie Pat- 
terson is injured in an auto accident on 
the S. A. E. corner; Smith’s parents sue 
the sorority ahd the city of Moscow; 
Miss Patterson is reported to be losing 


live 
news-features 


to dress your 


newspaper 
=e 


CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


STAR BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


her mind; Bob Tigert’s uncle obtains an 
injunction to prevent injury of his nephew 
in the Idaho-W. S. C. game; Miss Pat- 
terson dies; the infirmary patients give a 
gold watch to the leader of the rescue 
party; the Tigert injunction is vacated; 
the Colfax paper reports that Tigert has 
been committed to the insane asylum; the 
clay land is taken over by the American 
Insulator Company of New Jersey and 
12 carloads of cement and lumber arrive, 
consigned to Browne. 

“T give the details as nearly as possible 
in the order in which a reporter might 
learn them,” says Mr. Mason. “I include 
all the trivialities. It is strictly up to the 
students to pick out the feature. I give 
no hint. But after they get through I try 
to help analyze the situation, to see what 
the story was. 

“Our courses in journalism are few and 
limited. The class in news writing meets 
only twice a week. It is open even to 
freshmen, on special permission. It does 
not pretend to produce journalists, but it 
does undertake to show the students what 
journalism is all about. 

“T try to make it plain that journalism 
means a knowledge of everything under 
the sun—that even to cover a trivial story 
they must know what the county record- 
er’s office is, that the coroner is not the 
‘city coroner,’ what it means to file suit, 
the difference between white-ware and 
white-wear, etc., etc. 

“*You take too much for granted,’ said 
one student. I did it deliberately. 

“Students who survive this course do 
good work on the students’ semi-weekly 
paper, the Argonaut. The students run 
the Argonaut entirely by themselves, but 
those who wish credit for the work meet 


HOE OCTUPLES 


AND 


SEXTUPLES 


Presses now in operation in 
the plant of the New York 
World and printing its edi- 
tions daily must be sold for 
quick shipment 


to make 
room for more new five- 
roll Duplex Super Unit 
Machines. 


Do you want quick ship- 
ment on such a ma- 
chine in good running 
order and ata bargain 
price? That is what 
we can Offer. 


For full particulars, address 


Duplex Printing PressCo. 


at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
or at New York office, 
World Building, New York 
City. 


There is also a two-credit course in copy 
reading. 

“Finally (stage whisper) we give a 
course in ‘publicity.’ I think it’s a good 
thing. These boys and girls are all going 
to have to ‘write something for the paper 
some day. They might as well know how. 
As Eprror & PusBLisHER said last April: 

““There is a field for men, operating 
according to an established code of ethics, 
between large and unwieldy public and 
private enterprises and newspapers. May- 
be the boys now in the schools of journal- 
ism will find it and erect a safe fence 
around it. I am working in my own 
small way on that fence.’ 


5,000 STUDYING JOURNALISM 


Schools Shown 


Wisconsin Professor’s Survey 


Enrollment in in 


The study of journalism in universi- 
ties and colleges since the establishment 
of the first course by the Uuniversity of 
Wisconsin in 1905 has increased until 
now 200 instructors are teaching 5,000 
students in 50 schools, according to a 
survey just made by L. W. Murphy, of 
the University of Illinois, a 1921 gradu- 
ate of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Murphy’s estimate by courses is 
as follows: Reporting, 3,000 students; 


feature writing, 2,100; introductory 
courses, 4,500; advertising, 2,700; copy 
reading, 1,500; history of journalism, 


700; ethics of journalism, 650; country 
journalism, 450; law of the press, 450. 
In addition to these courses, students 
are enrolled in courses in editorial writ- 
ing, critical writing, agricultural journal- 
ism, the teaching of journalism, publicity, 


ing 


and public opinion. More than 50 pro| 
fessional courses and schools of journal) 
ism are operating today, says Mf! 
Murphy, as compared with approximateh| 
85 schools of medicine and 130 school 
of law. 


NEWSPAPER ADS PRAISED 


Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers Urg; 
Consistent Advertising 


Newspapers afford the best medium fo| 
reaching the general public with the ad 
vertising messages of retail lumber deal 
ers, according to members of the Retaj 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indian; 
in convention last week in Indianapolis) 

Association members voiced their ap 
proval of this position during the conyen 
tion sessions and insisted that retail lum 
ber dealers should make a more thoroug} 
study of the effectiveness of advertising 
especially newspaper advertising, as ; 
means of stimulating wider interest i 
lumber which goes into homes. 

The association devoted practically th 
entire opening day Wednesday to a study 
of advertising. 

Association leaders urged that every 
retail lumber dealer should set aside ; 
special fund annually to carry on an ag, 
gressive campaign of advertising. Esti 
mates of this fund ranged from one-hal! 
of one per cent. to one per cent. of th 
gross income of a retail lumber busines; 
each year, ; 

O. D. Haskett of Indianapolis, presi: 
dent, led the opening discussion of the ad: 
vertising problems of the retail lumber 
dealer. Blaine McGrath, president of the 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis, gave 4 
talk Thursday noon. 


540 


2 1 


Lines Gain in 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Over the year 1924 


O the national advertiser the Herald’s 
gain in National Advertising lineage in 
1925 over 1924 indicates a decided prefer- 
ence for this medium and reveals the remark- 
able prosperity of the Miami and Florida 


field. 


47/109 


Gain 


Following are the figures for 1924 and 1925 


given in lines— 
1925 ee 
1924. 


0, © 0 @ ele i616) . 


2,601,543 Lines 
1,761,326 <“ 


840,217 Gain 


Che Hliamt Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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Automobile Advertising 


mok many years The New York 
‘Times has published more 
automobile advertising than any 
other New York newspaper. In 
1925 ‘The New York Times printed 
1,427,502 agate lines of automobile 
advertising, an excess over the 
second morning newspaper of 
344,372 lines and a gain over the 
previous year of 149,008 lines. 


RECORD for 1925 


Agate Lines 
MatictN ew. VOrk.Limesi sa. (see eee oe 19427,502 
Second New York Newspaper ........... 1,083,130 
Lhitd New York Newspapem..).) 988,422 
Fourth New York Newspapem. | ape 569,112 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW WEEK 
January 9 to 16, 1926 


Agate Lines 


The ewsY ork Dimes gee. ogee. ae are 151,600 
Second New York Morning Newspaper..... 128,342 
Third New York Morning Newspaper...... 89,310 
Fourth New York Morning Newspaper..... 77 744. 


The gain of The New York Times in automobile advertising 
during the New York Automobile Show in 1926 over the 
corresponding period of 1925 was.25,484 agate lines. 


Che New York Cimes 


Total advertising volume in 1925 of publication in The New York Times 
The New York Times, 28,200,444 are subject to censorship _ to protect 
Reem tex cenaver ticecec ond awe: readers from false, misleading or ques- 

: tionable announcements. 
parcuot 10,963,382 HES. Circulation in 1925, average daily 

More significant than the unprece- and Sunday, 386,284 copies, the largest 

dented volume of advertising was its group of intelligent, thinking persons 


character. Advertisements offered for ever assembled by a newspaper. 
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FOUR NEW YORK PRESS 
MEETS SCHEDULED 


State Publishers, Associated Dailies and 
A. P. Papers Convene Jan. 27-28-29 


At Syracuse—State Press Assn. 
Gathers Feb. 5 and 6 


The New York State Publishers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at Syr- 
acuse, Jan, 28-29, at Hotel Syracuse. 
Members of the Associated Dailies of 
New York will meet in conjunction with 
the Publishers the 27th and 28th and 
the two organizations will merge in the 
annual banquet the evening of the 28th. 

Speakers for the joint banquet will 
be Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 


Blade, and Hugh O’Donnell, assistant 
business manager of the New York 
Times. The banquet will be 6:30 o’clock 


Thursday evening. 

The publishers will begin their session 
at a luncheon Thursday noon, followed 
by a business session. At 5 o’clock the 
New York State members of the Asso- 
ciated Press will hold a meeting. Ed- 
ward McKernon, superintendent of the 
Eastern Division of the Associated Press, 
will be present. 


Among other subjects for discussion 
will be the report of Field Secretary J. 
B. Pinkham on “The Outlook of the 
Labor Problem for: 1926.” Legislative 
matters will be discussed by Frederick 
H. Keefe of Newburgh. 

Results of the expansion of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing will be re- 
ported by Ross W. Kellogg, director, of 
Ithaca. Frank Gannett of Gannett News- 
papers, Inc., president of the publishers’ 
group, will preside. 

The New York State Press Associa- 
tion has outlined an extensive program 
for its 74th annual convention to be held 
Feb. 5 and 6, at Hotel Onondaga, Syra- 
cuse. An innovation is the fact that 
women members and wives of the editors 
will also attend and. be entertained part 


Editor 


of the first day by the Department.of 
Journalism at Syracuse University. 

The tentative program announces the 
meeting wil be called to order at 8 o’clock 
Thursday evening, Feb. 4, prior to the 
formal sessions. At this time Emmet 
Finley, general manager of the American 
Press Aassociation, will lead a discus- 
sion of “Special Representation in the 
National Advertising Field.” 

The morning session, Feb. 5, will open 
at 10 a.m. with the address by President 
John W. Baker, Ithaca Journal-News, 
following which committees will be ap- 
pointed. The rest of the session includes 
the report of Secretary Jay W. Shaw, 
Elmira; report of Treasurer Elias Vair, 
Waterloo News; address, “Your Associa- 
tion as I See It,” Prof. John O. Sim- 
mons, Department of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University; address, “National Ad- 
vertising Situation,, James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies; ad- 
journment for joint luncheon with Rotary 
Club of Syracuse. 

The afternoon session of the conven- 
tion will begin at 2 o’clock with an ad- 
dress by State Comptroller Vincent B. 
Murphy on “The State Comptroller’s Of- 
fice and the Newspapers.” Elmer E. 
Conrath of the Cuba Patriot-Free Press 
will lead discussion of “Your State Press 
Association and Envelope Legislation.” 
“Value of the Editor’s Personal Column,” 
discussion will be led by Williston Man- 
ley, St. Lawrence Plain Dealer; “Local 
Advertising,’ Charles J. Ryder, Coble- 
skill Times; “Value of County Press 
Associations,” led by Tom Kenneth, Pel- 
ham Sun, and president Westchester 
County Weeklies, Associated; “Free Pub- 
licity,” led by Willard Wheeler, Tully 
Times; adjournment. 

Friday evening the annual dinner will 
be held, President John W. Baker pre- 
siding. Two speakers of prominence will 
be present. Singing will be led by E. C. 
Johnston, manager Western Newspaper 
Union, New York City. 

Saturday, Feb. 6, group breakfasts will 
be held from 8:30 to 9:45 a.m. as follows: 


The 


Supreme in News 


country. 
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“Semi-Weeklies” table, John T. Tuthill, 
Jr, Patchogue Advance, presiding; 
“County Seat Weeklies” table, Merritt M. 
Landon, Bath Stewben Advocate, presid- 
ing; “Suburban Weeklies” table, Al 
Brainard, Kenmore Record, presiding. 

The morning session will begin at 10 
o’clock. “Appraisals and Insurance,” dis- 
cussion will be led by Thomas Alvord, 
Livoma Gazette; “State Legislation,” 
Frederick H. Keefe, general manager, 
Newburgh Daily News, and chairman of 
the Newspapers’ Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee; reports of committees and elec- 
tion of officers; adjournment. 

Officers will be chosen to succeed John 
W. Baker, president; Elmer E. Conrath, 
vice-president; Jay W. Shaw, secretary; 
Elias Vair, treasurer. 


Dr. Cunliffe Going Abroad 
Dr. John W. Cunliffe, director of the 


Columbia School of Journalism, New 
York, and Mrs. Cunliffe will sail Jan. 30, 
for a six months’ holiday in Europe. A 
farewell tea was held at the school Jan. 


19. The principal speaker was Lester 
Markell. 


Coolidge Wreath on Franklin Grave 


President Coolidge sent a wreath which 
was laid on the grave of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Christ Church burial ground, Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 19. Laying the wreath was 
part of the celebration of Franklin Week 
in honor of the 220th anniversary of the 
Revolutionary leader’s birth. 


California Publisher Retires 


H. A. Charters, dean of Tulare County, 
Cal., newspaper editors, has retired from 
journalism aiter 40 years of service on 
the Tulare Daily Register, during which 
time he rose from typesetter to editor and 
owner. He has sold the Register after 23 
years as its publisher. 


Salisbury Post Reaches Majority 


The Salisbury (N. C.) Evening Post 
on Jan. 9, celebrated its 21st anniversary. 


U.S. ENVELOPE PRINTING 
SCORED IN COLORADO | 


State Editorial Association Passes Reso. 
Condemning Practice— 


Arthur Craig Elected 
President 


lution 


The government practice of printing 
return cards on envelopes was condemned 
by the Colorago Editorial Association at 
its annaul mid-winter meeting in Denver 
this week. The low rate quoted by the 
government diverts this class of printing 
from newspaper job plants and acts as q 
detriment to this phase of the newspaper 
business, it was stated. 

The principal business transacted at the 
meeting was the decision to employ a full. 
time field secretary, Edward J. Bemis 
editor of the Littleton Independent was 
appointed to that. post. Funds to defray 
this expenditure are to be raised by 
assessment. 

Among those in attendance .at the con- 
ference was Frank O. Edgecombe, pub- 
lisher of the Geneva (Neb.) Signal, pres- 
ident of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, who heartily endorsed the field 
secretary movement. 

New officers for the year were elected 
as follows: Arthur Craig, Greeley, Weld 
County News, president; R. J. Ball, Love: 
land Reporter-Herald, vice-president; Td. 
ward J. Bemis, secretary and Robert 
Spencer of the Fort Morgan Times, 
treasurer. F 

The following were elected to serve on 
the Executive Committee: H. F. Lake, 
Gunnison; L. A. Perry, Hotchkiss; Ry J, 
Marlow, Denver; Bert L. Price, Alamosa, 
and H. J. West of Golden. 


Prints 264-Page Edition 


The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus on Dee, 
31, published a 264-page edition celebrat- 
ing its 75th anniversary, and the occu- 
pancy of its new home. 


Akron, Ohio 


and it’s only a six-day issue, too 


Supreme? Yes, Absolutely Supreme 


Supreme in Circulation 


THE CIRCULATION IS NOW OVER 50,000 


A Live Newspaper in a Live City Means a Live Market. 


14,477,071 


Thats The 1925 Lineage Of 
Akron Beacon Journal 


Supreme in Advertising 


This large, productive circulation, covering as it does 90% of the English speaking homes 
in Akron and 70% of the homes in the surrounding territory, awaits the National advertiser. 
And don’t forget that Akron is undoubtedly the most prosperous and thriving city in the 
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HOW— 


The Richmond News Leader 


Meets the Three Tests for Dominance 


lest 1.—Saturation 


The Richmond News Leader sells one paper for 
every 3.78 persons in Richmond. This degree of 
saturation is only equaled by the Grand Rapids 
Press, the Kansas City Star and the maces: 

ton Press and Leader. mitt 


Lest [1.—Circulation 
The NET PAID CIRCULATION of The Rich- 
mond News Leader for 1925 was 61,998. 
This circulation exceeds by many thousands 

! the circulation of any other paper published 
in Virginia. 

Test [11.—Aavertising 


The Richmond News Leader carried in 1925— 


anes 12,174,582 Lines 


—of advertising in 311 days. This was 
1,487,668 lines more than the other Richmond 
paper carried daily and Sunday in 365 days. 


Saturation—Circulation—Advertising 
These Are the Three Great Tests for Dominance 
and 


The Richmond Va. News Leader Is First By Every Test 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Marbridge Building, N Norbaeracs ‘ie es Atlantic Building, Tribune Tower, 
New York Bos Philadelphia Chicago 
Jeb. Koh, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DECLARES CIRCULATION BUILDING CONTESTS 
SOUNDLY SERVE MANY NEWSPAPERS 


By C. B. HOLLISTER 


I MUST protest as unfair the statement 
signed “A Publisher” appearing in 
Eprtor & PusBLisHER for January 6. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, ~Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Los Angeles Times, 
Indianapolis News, Washington Post, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Kansas City 
Journal Post, Philadelphia Record, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, Dallas Morning 
News, San Francisco Bulletin, Louisville 
Herald, Nashville Banner, Atlanta 
Journal, Chattanooga Times, Wichita 
Beacon, Deseret Evening News and such 
papers certainly are extremely important 
factors in American journalism. I have 
conducted campaigns for all those named 
and more; more than one campaign for 
many of them. You cannot deny that 
both they and myself have a right to 
be heard. Naturally, I cannot speak with 
authority for anyone else conducting cam- 
paigns. 

When a newspaper uses my service 
for a second campaign, I regard that 
as the best possible endorsement. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer was so well 
satisfied with the methods used ‘and the 
results obtained with a 1921 campaign 
that I am now conducting for them, on 
their invitation, the greatest prize con- 
test ever announced by ari American 
newspaper. Or consider this: In two 
campaigns for the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(1919 and 1921) I secured for them over 
70,000 new, prepaid subscribers. The 
Inquirer has never shrunk from the high 
circulation figures resulting from these 
campaigns but has gone on to even 
greater heights. How is that for cir- 
culation that counts? Or this: Epriror 
& PustisHer’s last Year Book shows 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal with 
approximately 100,000 circulation, which 
is more than its two evening competitors 
combined could claim. At the beginning 
of 1923 it was printing between 83,000 
and 84,000 daily, and easily dominating 
its field, yet it considered it well worth 
while to use my campaign services. A 
gain of 17,000 new, prepaid subscribers 
resulted—and look at the figures to see 
if this gain is not holding and- mounting, 
year after year! 

There are a few facts plainly set forth. 
I can multiply similar instances. 

INow let me ask if the A. B. C. or 
any organization should not be a trifle 
careful about classing as “unmeritorious” 
(or whatever word “A _ Publisher” 
wants) circulation secured by a sales 
force of ambitious men and women 
working for prizes, while having no 
thought on the probable class and merit 
of readers attracted to a paper by 
salacious or super-sensational stories, or 
secured by strongarm solicitors using 
typical book-salesmen methods among peo- 
ple not capable of resisting them, particu- 
larly as no prepayment is asked. 

Certainly the writer of that article 
knows that a large percentage of readers 
of any newspaper take that particular one 
as a matter of habit. The opposite is 
also true. Many people, without giving 
deep thought to the subject or without 
real reason, think of a certain paper as 
not interesting to them. It is to over- 
come this “inertia of not taking” that 
newspapers use various means. 

Some advertise their wares widely 
throughout their territory, usually em- 
phasizing various types of features which 
they try out for the purpose of attract- 
ing new readers. Others use premiums, 
which are inducements to purchasers and 
which call for constant repetition of the 
offers to hold the circulation thus gained, 
since the readers expect a premium as 
a bonus for taking the paper. Still 
others use circulation campaigns. 

What are these campaigns? They are 
the organization of sales forces number- 
ing hundreds of men and women in other 
than the newspaper business, induced by 
the hope of winning rewards to spend 
their spare time securing subscriptions 
for the newspapers. 

Naturally, one of these salesmen, or 
candidate as we call him, will first work 
among his friends, co-workers, neighbors, 
and so on, and will obtain their sub- 


scriptions on the strength of what it 
will help him to win. What of it? The 
subscriptions are secured, the unwilling- 
ness of these thousands of people to 
take the paper is broken down to the 
extent that the paper is given a hearing 
which before was denied it, and for 
a time (our subscriptions are prepaid 
for an average of nine months to a 
year) the paper has an opportunity 
which it could obtain in no other fashion 
of selling itself to these subscribers. 

That a newspaper which has “merit” 
will hold the great’ majority of its gain 
is proven, not only by the examples I 
have named above, but by many more; a 
newspaper that hasn’t “merit” had better 
improve itself that way before it attempts 
to gain or hold any circulation of any 
kind. 

Practically every business uses some 
type of “introductory offer” to secure 
new business. 

Is “A Publisher” one of those who, 
either through lack of energy and en- 
terprise on his own part or through in- 
tense satisfaction with the status quo 
of the circulation situation in his own 
field, wants to throttle by organized 
action the individual initiative of other 
publishers seeking higher circulation and 
therefore greater advertising revenue? 

In the first place, I would certainly 
not advocate to any newspaper the con- 
ducting of four annual campaigns when 
it did not seem able to hold the gain 
they secured. In the second, the re- 
funding of 20% of all cash turned in 
to candidates is beyond my experience; 
the custom is to pay only non-winners 
a commission, which is practically always 
10% and on new subscriptions only. 

The slash in prices, however, is the 
nub of the matter. At one fell swoop 
“A Publisher” is charging a loss of 
thousands—on both papers, too, I sup- 
pose—to the campaign business. Let me 
point this out: It was the competitor’s 
recognition of the power of a campaign 
and of the fact that no other method 
could equal it, that caused him to in- 
augurate the price cut. Why the paper 
conducting the campaign saw fit to 
follow can not be answered without more 
facts in the case. That fact remains, 
from “A Publisher’s” statement, that the 
campaign company evidently did increase 
its client’s circulation by a 40 per cent 
gain. 

The campaign business has existed for 
thirty years and has been of service 
to hundreds of papers, many of whom in 
my opinion, really owe their present 
prosperity to the progress resulting from 
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a campaign, conducted at a psychological 
moment. I feel that the publication of 
such an unfair, misleading, general and 
anonymous attact as that of “A Pub- 
lisher” should be condemned. 


ADAIR LEAVES CHICAGO NEWS 


Composing Room Foreman Severs 50 
Years With Paper 


Andrew B. Adair has announced his 
resignation as superintendent of the com- 
posing room of the Chicago Daily News, 
effective Jan. 30, 
1926, 20n days 
after he celebrated 
his 50th anniver- 
sary with the 
News. 

On Jan. 2, the 
joint half-century 
anniversary of 


both the News 
and Mr. Adair, 
his associates in 


the compos ing 
room _ presented 
him with a gold 
watch and chain 
and the joint 
chapel of the 
News held a special meeting, adopting 
suitable resolutions in recognition of the 
date. Mr. Adair, in return, presented 
each of his associates with a copy of his 
autobiography, which included facts of 
interest to his fellow workers. 

Mr. Adair was born on a farm in Ven- 
ango county, Penn., Oct. 9, 1850. He 
went to work at the age of 11 on the 
death of his father. After the lad had 
tried many jobs he was apprenticed to 


ANDREW B. ADAIR 


the trade of printer, in the office of the’ 
Butler (Penn.) American Citizen. He) 
came to Chicago in 1868 where he worked 
on the Inter Ocean and the Tribune, 
Several years later he joined the Chicago 
Morning Courier. When the Daily News 
was ‘founded, Adair went to work for 
Victor Lawson, setting the first type for 
the new paper, the railroad time table. 
Since then, Jan. 2, 1876, Mr. Adair has 
been an employe of the News composing 
room. 

“The closing forms of The Chicago 
Daily News have never been ‘late’ in all 
the years of its publication,’ Mr. Adair 
said to his associates at the time of the 
presentation. “I challenge any news- 
paper in the United States to show a like 
record.” 

When Victor F. Lawson died, he left 
Mr. Adair $25,000. The day that Mr, 
Adair learned of the bequest he said to 
an associate : 

“IT wish Victor Lawson were alive again 
with my $25,000 in his pocket.” 

a Adair plans to live in Orange, 
Cal: 


Moore Now Magazine Editor 


H. Napier Moore, manager of the 
Montreal Star News Bureau, has been 
appointed editor of Maclean’s Magazine, 
succeeding J. V. McKenzie, who becomes 
editorial representative of the Hearst 
magazine in London. Mr. Moore began 
his newspaper career with the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Daily Journat in 1910. Coming 
to Canada some time after, he engaged 
in free lancing until 1915, when he joined 
the Montreal Star as assistant telegraph 
editor. From 1918 to 1923 he repre- 
sented the Star in New York returning 
to organize the Star’s news bureau. 


93,000 families in Seattle and its trading area. 


12,000 families—or one in every eight—read 
ONLY one daily newspaper, the 


SEATTLE UNION RECORD 


There are three other daily newspapers in the field, each getting a good 


share of National Advertising. 


THE RECORD at present gets very little. 


It is not conceivable that the general advertiser wishes to deliberately cut 
himself off from communication with so large a proportion of the people 


of Seattle and its trading area. 


WE WANT A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE who can vision our field and 


sell it to the National Advertiser. 


requires a man or an agency with guts and go. 


Ours is not an easy proposition. It 
Because this newspaper is 


as yet almost altogether unsold in the national field, the rewards to courage 


and ability will be proportionately greater. 


Address 


E. B. AULT, Publisher, 
Seattle Union Record, Seattle, Washington 


Is Time Money in Your Plant? 


(If, generally speaking, time is money, then in 
the newspaper plant time is priceless. 


( The 4 to 7 minutes spent in drying wet mats 
on the forms under the steam tables is just so 


much time lost. 


Q With the Certified Cold process of stereotyp- 
ing, these invaluable minutes are SAVED, and 
you get “wet mat” printing just the same. 
Let us prove it to you. 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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THOSE LAST 
FRENZIED MINUTES 
JUST BEFORE 

THE DEAD LINE 


Wauen you need type and need it quickly; when heads 
must be reset and a couple of additional sticks for a late 
story and some ad correction and then at the last minute a 
new lead for a page one story; when every man and every 
machine must do the work of two, hopping frantically 
from one job to another, back and forth, all over the shop: 


Tuat’s when Continuous Com- 
position Linotypes are worth 
their weight in gold. 


Continuous Composition from all magazines. 


ConTINUOUS COMPOSITION of new copy or correc- 
tions, in any size and any face, instantly, with- 
out waits or delays. 


MODEL 25 


Two Standard Interchangeable Main Magazines ConTINvoUS COMPOSITION is always a time saver 


MODEL 26 and a money saver, but just before press time 
Two Standard Interchangeable Main Magazines 20 if 
Two Standard Interchangeable Auxiliary Magazines wsa ife saver. 
All Operated by a 


Single Power-driven Keyboard 
=LINOTYPE = 


All Magazines Quickly Removed from the Front 
and Interchangeable with Other Linotypes—Con- 
tinuous Composition from All Magazines—Can be MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


; : 
Composed entirely on the LinotyPE in the Bodoni Series 
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NEWSPAPER ETHICS, COSTS AND NEWS 
STANDARDS CHAPEL HILL TOPICS 


Second Annual Newspaper Institute at U. of North Carolina 
Draws 100 Editors—Owens Presents Baltimore 
Sun Cost Figures 


HAT is regarded as one of the most 

successful press meetings held in 
North Carolina came to a close Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 15, 
with adjournment 
of the — second 
Newspaper Insti- 
tute held ‘at 
Chapel Hill un- 
der the auspices 
of the North 
Carolina Press 
Association and 
the University of 
North Carolina. 
There were more 
than 100 editors 
in attendance dur- 
ing the three-day 
session. 

Among the 
speakers were President H. W. Chase of 
the University ; Gov. Angus W. McLean, 
editor, Richmond (Va.) News-Leader; 
Frank P. Graham, associate professor of 
history at the University; Robert W. 
Lathan, editor, Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier; Ole Buck, field manager, 
Nebraska Press Association;. Hamilton 
Owens, editor, Baltimore Sun; James C. 
Latimer, field secretary, Press Congress 
of the World; M. V. Atwood, managing 
editor, Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch; 
Gerald W. Johnson, professer of journal- 
ism at the Uni- 
siesta — Wl © IRs 
McCall, Southern 
Division superin- 
tendent, Asso- 
ciated Press, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Nelson 
Antrim Craw- 
ford, director of 
information, U.S 
Department of 
Agriculture; and 
James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive 
secretary, Ameri- 
can Association 
of Advertising 
Agencies. 

The editors were banqueted Thursday 
evening at the Carolina Inn, during the 
course of which phases of the publishing 
business were discussed by experts. 
Higher ideals were stressed throughout. 
The ethics of the newspaper profession 
came in for much attention. The growing 
activities of the publicity experts repre- 
sentatives of men and corporations with 
selfish motives, engaged in trying to “put 
over something,” were considered. 

Hamilton Owens, editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, gave the Institute a highly in- 
teresting discussion of problems in making 
a newspaper budget. Mr. Owens came in 
place of Paul Patterson, publisher of the 
Sun, who was detained. in Baltimore. 

Mr. Owens brought a chart showing 
how the budget of the Sun newspapers is 
divided among the various departments. 
He pointed out that of the total expendi- 
tures last year, 16.23 per cent went to the 
editorial and news departments; 17.30 per 
cent went to the mechanical department ; 
6.03 per cent went for the distribution of 
the newspapers (wages, materials, trans- 
portation, postage, etc.) ; while other’ ex- 
penditures were divided as follows: 3.16 
per cent for circulation (executive and 
promotion salaries, office, promotion and 
other expenses) ; 5.19 per cent for adver- 
tising and business (salaries, traveling 
and promotion); 2.26 per cent for ac- 
counting (salaries and collection ex- 
pense); 2.72 per cent for administration 
(salaries of officers, postage, telephone, 
legal and general office expenses) ; .53 for 
maintenance of property and plant (build- 
ing and plant) ; 41.53 per cent for news- 
print and news ink; 5.27 per cent for 
photogravure paper and printing and 
comic paper and printing (although 
photos and. comics are ,included in. the 
editorial expense). 


JaMeEs W. ATKINS 


HaMiILTon OWENS 


The newspapers of the South are not 
competently manned to meet the swift 
changes that have taken place during the 
last decade, Robert Lathan, editor of the 
Charleston (S. C,) News and Courier, in 
an address Thursday morning. 

“Ten years ago most of the questions 
which we had to handle were of long 
standing and we were all reasonably 
familiar with them,” he declared. ‘“Today 
we do not know the facts of the problems 
upon whose solution so much depends. 


“The news that goes on the sporting 
pages is written and edited by experts. 
Of how -many other news departments 
of the average southern newspapers is 
that true?’ How many reporters can you 
name who could write a story about such 
matters that would have any special 
value? How many first class reporters 
do you know of any kind outside of 
sports? 


“The men can be had. All of us see 
them come from time to time. Most of 
the time we see them go. Why do they 
go? Because they are not paid enough. 
That is the plain truth bluntly put.” 


Newspapers of North Carolina should 
carry more local advertising than they 
now have, James O’Shaughnessy stated in 
his address Friday. 

“The bulk of newspaper advertising is 
local and probably always will be,” he 
said. “The publisher gives more thought 
to his local advertising. But with all that 
the average newspaper publisher does not 
give local advertising all the study it de- 
serves. 

“The more local advertising the news- 
paper carries, the more national adver- 
tising may be attracted and we know that 
the more national advertising carried the 
more local advertising follows in its train. 

“Almost without exception the weekly 
should be carrying more local advertising 
and preserving the normal ratio of na- 
tional advertising to local advertising.” 

At the Friday session, M. V. Atwood, 
managing editor of the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch gave two talks—one before the 
group of weekly publishers and the other 
before the publishers of dailies. 

To the daily group, Mr. Atwood pre- 
sented the results of a survey he made of 
North Carolina dailies for the Chapel 
Hill conference. 

Ole Buck recommended that the as- 
sembled editors employ a field representa- 
tive. 

His recommendation for a field man for 
North Carolina was taken under con- 
sideration, and it is probable that such a 
man will be put in the field at the next 
meeting, at which time business will be 
transacted and officers elected. James W. 
Atkins, managing editor of the Gastonia 
Gazette and president of the North Caro- 
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lina Association presided at the Sessions. 

Before dispersing the newspaper folk 
endorsed the Institute idea. President 
H. W. Chase, of the University, invited 
the visitors to make Chapel Hill their 
permanent headquarters, stating that the 
University and the newspapers were 
working toward a common goal—the edu- 
cation of the public. 


F. M. KEFFER NEW HEAD 
OF CALIFORNIA GROUP 


Publisher of Van Nuys News Elected 
President of Southern Editorial 
Assn. — Government Envelope 
Printing Hit 


More than 200 editors, publishers and 
newspaper men attended the 38th annual 
convention of the Southern California 
Editorial Association at the Clark Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Jan. 15-16. The meeting 
was doubly important for in addition to 
routine business, much attention was given 
to completing arrangements for entertain- 
ing the national convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in Los An- 
geles June 30 to July 3, inclusive. To 
assist in this matter H. C. Hotaling of 
St. Paul, executive secretary of the N. E. 
A. was present. 

J. R. Gabbert, retiring president, was 
in the chair. The convention deplored 
the attitude of the Federal Government in 
encroaching upon the business of country 
newspaper job shops in the matter of en- 
velope printing, recommended the adop- 
tion of uniform legal rates, discussed 
ways and means for checking the free 
publicity evil, and considered libel in- 
volvements. 

Election of officers resulted in the se- 
lection of Frank M. Keffer, publisher of 
the Van Nuys News as president. Other 
officers are: Harry S. Webster, publisher, 
San Bernardino Sun, first vice-president 
and chairman of the dailies division; To- 
bias Larson, publisher and editor, Clare- 
mont Cowrier, second vice-president and 
chairman of weeklies division; Will E. 
Westland, editor Upland News, third 
vice-president and chairman of printers’ 
division. 

The Association amended its constitu- 
tion, eliminating the post of secretary. 
Instead provision was made for an exe- 
cutive secretary and business manager 
Ben H. Read, who has been functioning 


in practically same capacity during past , 
year, ‘was named to this post. A. Y, 
Douglas of the Lahabra Star was elected } 
treasurer, . 

New members of the executive commit- | 
tee are: Carroll S. Smith, Lamesa Scout; , 
J. J. Fraser, Oxford Courier, and F. §, 
Hosfelt, Colton Courier. Three members | 
holding over are O. M. Cannon, Santa | 
Maria Times; M. D. Witter, Brawley 
News, and E. O. Wickizer, South Pasa- 
dena Record, 

Executive Secretary Hotaling of the 
National Editorial Association in his ad- 


dress charged that country newspaper | 


publishers who depend in part on their 
job departments are being unfairly in- 
fringed on by the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment. 

“Newspapers have almost reached the 
end of their rope because of enormous 
Federal tax burdens and other discrimina- 
tions,” he said. “It is high time for pub- 
lishers everywhere to make common cause 
that their influence may be felt in Wash- 
ington.. They can if they will.” 

Mr. Hotaling prophesied that the forth- 
coming N. E. A. convention would mean 
much to California. 

Following the convention all of the visi- 
tors started on a tour of the State under 
the auspices of the Associated California 
Chambers of Commerce, They were to 
visit 65 cities. Thé Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Southern Editorial Association or- 
ganized with Verna Gates Hosfelt of the 
Colton Courter, president; Mrs. Ben H, 
Read, Los Angeles, vice-president, and 
Mrs. C. H. Turner of Redondo to provide 
for entertainment of the editors en route, 

The chief local interest in the conven- 
tion just closed was centred around the 
award of two trophies for outstanding 
editorial achievements, The Los Angeles 
Times cup for the Southern California 
weekly producing the best appearing first 
page went to Timothy Brownhill, pub- 
lisher of the Puente Journal. There was 
keen competition between 40 entries. J, 
P. Baumgartner, publisher of the Santa 
Ano Register, won the J. R. Gabbert cup 
for the best editorial page appearing in 
any daily member of the Association. The 
contests were judged by Marc N. Good- 
now, head of Journalism Department, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; H. C, 
Hotaling of the N. E. A., and Burton L. 
Smith, State editor, Los Angeles Times. 


Re-enters Daily Field 


The Placerville (Cal.) Republican, for- 
merly a daily, then a tri-weekly, is again 
publishing as a’six-day evening newspaper. 


Ludlow Proves 


Indispensable 


Mr. William T. Delaphaine expresses his Opinion of 
the service the Ludlow is giving the News and Post of 


Frederick, Maryland. 


E have had our Ludlow in service for four 
years in Our newspaper plant. 
used day and night on our two daily pa- 
pers, The News, afternoon, and The Post, morning, 
supplying the bulk of our advertising display and also 


‘considerable head letter. 


“We pride ourselves on having the best equipped 
newspaper plant in the United States for a city of this 
size and we feel that the Ludlow is an indispensable 


part of our equipment.” 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


It has been 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


LUDLOW.QUALITY COMPOSITION — 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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SELL in the Iowa Market 
—because Iowa is able to BUY! 


Mert manufacturers of quality products are taking advantage of the Opportunity to give their 1926 sales a big 
yoost by advertising in Iowa’s daily newspapers. The increased buying power of Iowa’s 586,000 families—practi- 
ally all of whom are readers of Iowa Daily Newspapers—coupled with the definite aid available to advertisers by 
he Iowa Daily Press Association, now affords an unparalleled opportunity for profitable merchandising. 


Consider these FACTS— 


Iowa is first in the number of automobiles on farms. 


The IOWA 
MERCHANDISING PLAN 
Will Help You SELL— 


The following definite help in marketing your 
products is available in 31 leading cities and towns 
—guaranteed to every advertiser using 5,000 lines 
or more of space by the Iowa Daily Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Individual Papers Will: 


The value of Iowa’s corn. oats, horses, hogs, poultry and eggs tops 


all other states. 


Iowa’s farms exceed in value those 


of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


One-half of all America’s washing 
machines are manufactured in Iowa. 


A d 1 . -husetts » Ik - : 

] Gene a study of local market and trade ter ete yee fete Con Iowa has the largest plants in the 
- necticut N , Var * 

2. Supply complete and accurate list of retail Bae) ay cree eT Care, production of Baskets, Buttons, 


w 


> 


grocers, druggists and other lines of business 
in newspaper’s home and surrounding terri- 
tory. 


. Introduce the advertiser’s salesman to a num- 


ber of big retailers. Advise advertiser as to 
relative sales. standing of competing products. 


. Urge retailers to feature displays of nationally 


advertised products, and furnish advertiser 
with names of stories that will make use of 
window displays. 


. Make market investigation for prospective ad- 


vertisers. (Identity to be made known first.) 


. Urge local retailers to. mention advertiser’s 


products in their own advertisements, thus 
tying up with the ‘company’s. 


- Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed 


letter to list of retailers in the territory, tell- 
ing of the campaign. 


Maryland, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Wyoming combined. 


Iowa’s wool crop is worth more than 
California’s figs. 


Iowa’s apple crop is worth more 
than that of any of the Pacific or 
Mountain States. 


Crackers, Macaroni, Butter, Cereals, 
Calendars, Steel Furnaces, Stump 
Pullers, Wall Plaster, Brick and 
Tile, Motor Tractors and Washing 
Machines. 


The percentage of illiteracy in Iowa 
is smaller than in any other state— 
and nearly every family takes a daily 
newspaper! (586,070 families — 
newspaper circulation, 571,485. ) 


ee detailed information on Iowa Markets and the Iowa ie tae | 


Plan, write direct to The Iowa Daily Press Association, Davenport, Towa, 


Where Every Family Takes a Daily Newspaper 
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SOCIETY OF EDITORS 


HAT is the matter with the membership of 

\\) the American Society of Newspaper Editors? 

With a splendid program offering, only a hand- 

ful of editors attended last week’s annual meeting 
at Washington. It is inconceivable that daily news- 
paper editors would permit such classic events as 
Dr. George Barton Cutten’s psychoanalysis of news, 
William Hard’s penetrating discussion of the political 
job, or indeed a half dozen other really great speeches 
on vitals of newspaper work, to pass them by if there 
was any way short of stage-coaching to reach Wash- 
ington. Why those vacant chairs? We are puzzled. 

If you want to get a brand new slant on the art 
of editing turn immediately to Dr. Cutten’s address, 
which we are presenting practically in full text in 
this issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER. Here is stuff to 
stir the dry bones of routine practice! You don’t 
have to agree entirely with it to get a thrill. Only 
two score newspaper editors heard the paper read. 

The editor’s society is a success. It was wisely 
launched and its conduct to date has been admirable. 
No egotist or stuffed shirt has succeeded in playing 
czar over it...No one’ has used it for selfish ends. 
It is democratic, wide-open for all eligible editors, 
the debates are sincere and soundly helpful because 
smacking of actual practice, and the speakers have 
been selected for what they might be expected to 
reveal rather than for position or oratory. 

If the society had done nothing more than give 
to the profession the Code of Ethics of 1923, which 
has become the law of our journalism, its existence 
would be a thousand times justified. But it has 
done much more and it is obvious that its work has 
just begun. Its field is as broad as the universe. 

Tndividualistic editors, editors who are tied to their 
desks, editors who are satisfied with old conventions, 
should be assigned by their publishers to attend every 
society meeting, in the opinion of Epirtor & PuB- 
trsHer. No expense bill of the year should be more 
readily audited. Young, eager editorial men, who 
believe that the edge of newspaper service has only 
been scratched, should attend and throw their hats 
into the ring of the open forum. No editor with ears 
to hear and mind to comprehend can sit through 
a_session of this society and fail to gain impressions 
that will improve his daily product. 

Eprtor & PuBLisHER takes great pride in present- 
ing in this issue, for the benefit of the craft, a steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings and principal ad- 
dresses. If you want a feast of information and a 
new inspiration for achievement in journalism, read 
it and put it on file for the ready reference of the 
staff. 


What are you doing to get the newspaper 
or advertising society of which you are a mem- 
ber attacking the press agent evil? 


EDITORIAL PAGE DECLINE 
A onseaer reasons for declining interest in 


some editorial pages are presented herewith. 
The following is the first paragraph of an 
editorial found in a newspaper of the Middle West: 
“When Mr. Richmond Pearson Hobson was in town 
some weeks ago, a few such fine and logical minds as 
those of Mr. and Mr. , and others 
equally altruistic and up to date, marveled at the 
shocking conditions rampant in this country which 
Mr. Hobson ‘brought to their attention as an officer of 
the International Narcotic Education Association, an out- 
growth of the famous conference held a year or so 
ago in Geneva in connection with the League of 
Nations, and in which the Family of Nations represented 
in that body, and others without its pale like the 
United States, fought valorously to check the appalling 
growth of this evil everywhere, but particularly in this 
land of ‘the free and the brave’.” 
Here is another concrete answer to the problem of 
sustaining popular interest in editorial views, clipped 
from another newspaper whose identity is mercifully 


concealed : 

“Jt is desirable that the people of the city get to 
know their Municipal Manager, but rather by his works 
than by his words. The one counts, or it discounts 
the other, which in that case better had not been said. 
The informal appearing of the City Manager before 
some popular gatherings of the mingled population, 
irrespective of classes, has its merit as an acquaintance- 
maker through personal appearance and personal touch.” 
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For a dream cometh through the multitude 
of business; and a fool’s voice is known by 
multitude of words.—Ecclesiastes, Viie32 


LABOR NEWS 


66 OU have put your finger on one of the weak- 

est spots in American journalism,” writes a 

veteran New York newspaper man in refer- 

ence to Epitor & PUBLISHER'S view that the coal 

strike has been the worst neglected big story of re- 
cent years. 

“Tn this town,” the letter continues, “the only paper 
that makes labor a full-time assignment is the New 
Vork World. Yet we have in New York 600,000 or 
more union card holders, and goodness knows how 
many employers and others directly interested in 
union-made products. And New York does better 
than most American cities, with the possible excep- 
tion of Boston, which for years has gone in for labor 
news more extensively, though perhaps not more in- 
telligently, than any other city. 

“The whole trouble with labor news is that from 
time immemorial it has been reported on the police 
court basis—the big story has been the number of 
heads busted, or the calling out of troops. 

“The fact is often overlooked that there is an- 
other side to labor; that is, someone else besides 
union men are interested in labor news. Employers, 
investors, business men generally are vitally inter- 
ested and a newspaper that pays attention to such 
news will get as many inquiries from banks as from 
labor men.” 

We publish these observations as a constructive 
suggestion to editors. We believe them to be true. 
Labor is the rock upon which the whole structure 
of the man-made world stands. Its news is much 
more vital to the welfare of every strata of society 
than much news that is being stressed, such, for 
instance, as news concerning financial speculation. 
Labor is not necessarily “union labor.” The best 
labor reporter is an honorable and experienced news- 
paper man with a background of economics. He 
approaches his subject fearlessly and with open eyes 
and ears. He gets the “whole story.” His primary 
object is not to produce sensations, nor create news 


situations. He is not a police reporter. 
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CONGRATULATION PAGES 


HE editor ofthe Journal of Electricity is greatly 

exercised because of the practice among news- 

papers of selling special advertising pages dedi- 
cated to congratulation of those who have sold sup- 
plies to a new building, theatre or public work. It is 
charged that many newspapers send out high-powered 
solicitors to use a “padded club” on supply houses. 
The electric supply men regard this as “an evil,” it is 
said, and the Pacific Coast Electrical Association has 
“gone on record for the abatement of the nuisance,’ 
The Journal of Electricity asserts that the advertising 
is worthless. 
We do not believe that “congratulatory advertising” 
is first-class advertising, and we do not think it is 
worthless. It is not to be supposed that public knowl 
edge of the fact that a dealer in electric supplies has 
done a good job on a theatre will fail of some goo 
to his business. But Eprror & PusttsHErR does be: 
lieve that much time and effort is wasted on the par 
of newspapers in selling such*space. The same energ) 
and expense devoted to selling contract advertising t¢ 
supply dealers, with all of the certainty of results tha 
goes with a regular schedule, would net the newspape) 
higher returns both in dollars and advertiser satisfac 
tion. 


“Today’—magic word in news copy, justify- 
ing millions of trifles. 


GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 


OMMERCIAL pprinters, particularly countr 
publishers, are up in arms over the attitud 
of the Postmaster General toward the practic 

of the department in printing envelopes in competitio 
with private industry. Naturally, printing on a hug 
scale, the Government has been able to cut the pric 
until the envelope business of the small printer ha 
all but been wiped out. 


In a thousand instances annually, in all the court 
of the land, and in every public office, the principl 
is confirmed that the function of our government | 
to foster and stimulate private industry and n¢ 
compete with it. 


One angle of the controversy is that the Govert 
ment, by doing the printing, can control the retur 
notice and thereby reduce deal-letter operations, hi 
it seems that the department might very well mal 
a regulation as to notices which must appear ¢ 
letter mail, when printed privately, and thus achie 
the same result, without harming a private industr 
The National Editorial Association is making a hat 
fight for the industry, claiming that governme) 
operation has caused hardship among the count! 
printers. 


It all seems a bit absurd and humorous that 
lowly envelope should have been selected for tl 
huge experiment of government ownership ai 
operation in this country. 


New and interesting circulation promotion 
idea, created by Bernarr Macfadden in New 


York, is publication of a tabloid weekly devoted 
to the interests of newsdealers. 


ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY 


N a recent issue the Dallas Dispatch called 

readers’ attention to the fact that of all the cot) 

modities the average man buys fire insurance 
taken wholly on faith. The buyer usually calls : 
some acquaintance for the name of an agent ai 
blindly accepts what the agent proposes. Only rare) 
does he inquire as to the company’s reliability or g¢ 
eral policies. Like banks and other institutions | 
Texas, and other States, the insurance company 4 
not operate without a license, which seems to me 
everything to the buyer. 

However, as the editorial points out, some fire i 
surance companies are better than others. Some 4 
liberal. Some fight every claim they can. Comp 
nies that have special advantages to offer rarely 4 
vertise the fact and this vast business, so far as ¢) 
average citizen is concerned, is done in the dark. 

If there are independent fire insurance companit 
out to cover the field in a great way, the opportuni 
to do so through newspaper advertising seems virg 


PERSONAL 


™YRUS H. K. CURTIS has presented 
~ $75,000 to the University of Penn- 
ylvania, it was announced this week. 
Ar. Curtis at the present time is at 
thandler, Ariz., for his health. 

Robert H. Davis, editor of Munsey’s 
fagazine, returned to New York Jan. 
9, from a tour of Australia, the Dutch 
‘ast Indies, Egypt, Italy and France. 
fe cut short his trip when he was in- 
ormed in Cairo of the death of Frank 
{unsey. 

‘Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
sssociated Press, was a luncheon guest 
f President Coolidge at the White 
fouse, Jan. 18. 

_Merton E. Burke, formerly managing 
litor of the Washington News, now 
aveling for the Scripps-Howard News- 
upers, returned last week from a trip 
» Cuba. 


John M. Imrie, managing director of 
ie Edmonton (Alta.) Journal and presi- 
nt of the Edmonton Board of Trade, 
ldressed the Vancouver Board of Trade, 
in, 16 on “Promoting Canadian Unity 
id Progress Through Trade Develop- 
ient.”” 
\Verne E. Joy, publisher of the Cen- 
aha (Ill.) Evening Sentinel, and Mrs. 
ly are in Miami, Fla., on their annual 
‘nter vacation. 

William J, Kline, one of the publishers 
( the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening Re- 
(rder, accompanied by Mrs. Kline and 
tsir eldest daughter, sailed from New 
ork, Jan. 19, on S.S. Orca for a cruise 
© 100 days. 

James D. McKenna, editor of the S¢. 
lim (N. B.) Telegraph-Journal ad- 
essed the Canadian Club of Ottawa, 
In. 16, on the subject of “Maritime Pro- 
nice Rights.” 

Prank E. Secord, editor of the Mea- 
“d (Ont.) Express, has been elected 
yor of the town. 

|. Adam Breede, editor of the Hastings 
Jeb.) Daily Tribune, has returned from 
wears hunting trip in A frica. 

fohn W. Dafoe, editor of the Winni- 
Pree Press, has been in Ottawa this 
ick studying the political situation. 
kmory C. Van Loan, publisher of the 
tason (N. Y.) Daily Star was re- 
(tly elected clerk of the county board 
supervisors. 

hharles R. Long, publisher of the 
ester (Pa.) Times, accompanied by 
is. Long, sailed from New York, Jan. 
- for a month’s cruise to the West 
ries, 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
PMUND W. BOOTH, editor, Grand 
‘Rapids (Mich.) Press. 

: Hoopingarner, publisher, Dover 
-) Reporter. 

any Grant, publisher, Milwaukee 
nal. 

~ W. Lloyd, owner, Tampa (Fla.) 
mune, ; 

.F. Clement, national advertising man- 
|, Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 

‘iley Morgan, general manager, Knox- 
| (Tenn.) Sentinel. 

alph Ellis, publisher, Kansas City 
‘mal-Post. 

om Gooch, general manager, Dallas 
x.) Times-Herald. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


'EMONT KUTNEWSKY has joined 
the San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Herald- 
‘gram as advertising manager. During 
s he operated an advertising agency 
inta Ana, and was formerly connected 


t the Fresno (Cal.) Herald. 
Eward E. Walker of the real estate 


‘tising department, New York Herald 
tne, and Mrs, Walker, are the par- 
of a nine pound boy, born Jan. 18. 
vhard Laird of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
” Ledger advertising staff, and Mrs. 
il have returned from Louisville, Ky., 
© they were called by the sudden ill- 
of Mr. Laird’s father. 


8s Ethel Lofgin and Mrs. Florence 


Editor 


Levison are now advertising solicitors for 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Daily Ledger. Miss 
Lofgin came from the staff of the Seattle 
( Wash.) Times, 

W..S. Dickson, advertising manager of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, has 
joined the executive committee of the 
Asheville Prison Reform Association. 


James J. Jae, who joined the advertising 
staff of the old Des Moines (Ja.) Daily 
News seven years ago and later became 
classified advertising manager, has been 
made city circulation manager of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune-News. He 
succeeds Sam K. Miller, who recently 
joined the Peoria (Ill.) 9 Jouranl-Trans- 
cript. 

Sidney M. Schultz has been named ad- 
vertising manager of the Long Beach 
(N. Y.) Progress, Long Island weekly. 
Mr. Schultz previous was connected with 
the New York Evening Graphic on the 
local display staff, with New Vork Amer- 
ican and the New York Herald. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


WIGHT S. PERRIN, city editor of 

the New Vork Herald Tribune, and 
a major in the Military Intelligence Re- 
serve, has been called to Washington for 
two weeks’ active duty, beginning January 
255 

Forrest Davis, New York Herald Trib- 
une staff man, is in Oklahoma covering 
the Osage murder story. 

Frank Baldwin, who has been manag- 
ing editor of the Wichita Falls (Tex:) 
Record-News, owned by W. P. Marsh, 
has been transferred to Waco, where he 
becomes editor of the Waco (Tex.) 
Morning News. 

Solon B. Woodfin, former business 
manager of the now defunct Richmond 
Virgiman, and associated with the Rich- 
mond Times and Richmond Dispatch 
prior to their consolidation in 1903, is 
now on the copy desk of the Richmond 
News-Leader, Mr. Woodfin is one of 
the oldest newspaper men of Virginia. 

William J. Cormack, until recently 
managing editor of the Beaufort CS2@a) 
Gazette, will move to Albany, N. Y., 
soon, where he will have general charge 
of a weekly to be established by the 
Catholic diocese of Albany, 

W. O. McGeehan, sports editor, New 
York Herald Tribune, and Fred Haw- 
thorne, tennis editor and Sports writer, 
have returned from a week’s hunting at 
Dover Hall, Brunswick, Ga. 


Harry Benge Crozier, formerly with the 
Dallas (Tex.) News and later with the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Record until it was 
purchased by the Star-Telegram, is now 
editor of the Texas Cattleman, Fort 
Worth. 


Frank Dole, kennel editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, addressed the 
Humane Society of Newark, N. J. on 
Jan. 14, on “Dumb Animals.” 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


ENRY M. JAMES, who recently 

purchased the common stock of the 
Hudson (N.Y.) Daily Star from Albert 
W. Fell, is a 
lawyer as well as 
newspaper man. 
After training in 
a local law office 
he attended the 
Albany Law 
School, where he 
was graduated 
with the class of 
1909 and was 
subsequently ad- 
mitted to  prac- 
tice in the courts 
by the state. 

During his high 
school days, Mr, 
James took up 
hewspaper work as a reporter on the 
Hudson Evening Register. After the 
death of the late Charles Esselstyn, for 
many years editor of the Hudson Repub- 
lican, Mr. James succeeded to the editor- 
ial chair of the Republican. He was one 
of the organizers of the Hudson Cham- 
ber of Commerce and served as a mem- 
ber of its first board of directors. 

Mr. James for a number of years has 
been secretary of the Republican County 
Committee. He was elected a member 
of the Assembly in the November 
elections, representing Columbia County. 

The Star was established in 1820, and 
has greatly increased its gross business 
during its five-year ownership and con- 
trol by Messrs Fell and Van Loan. Mr. 
Fell remains as the largest preferred 
stockholder, and will retain his connection 
with the paper in an advisory capacity. 


Henry M. James 


Howard Smith has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Telegram from the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American. 

Walter H. Martin of Worcester is now 
a member of the reportorial staff of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Michael Rush Dunnagan, city editor, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, has resigned 
to do publicity for the city of Dur- 
ham. Eddie Brietz, sports editor, goes 
to the city desk. Jake J. Wade, now 
with the Raleigh Times, returns to the 
Observer to take the sports desk. M. M. 
Capps, until recently managing editor of 
the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, comes to 
the Observer as utility desk man. 

William H. Nye of the editorial staff 
of the Jamestown (N. D.) Sum was in- 
jured last week when run down by a 
motorcycle. 


Ralph Burkholder, reporter on the 
Topeka State Journal staff has been 
named instructor in the department of 


(Continued on page Sys) 


field. 


ideas. 


portant minor circuits, 


by staff cameramen. 


V. V. McNirtr 


The Best Sports Feature 


NORMAN E. BROWN and JACK SORDS, 

sports experts of The Central Press Asso- ~- 
ciation’s complete and exclusive daily illustrated 
news and feature service, are leaders in their 


Jack Sord’s sports cartoons (three columns, 
three times weekly), are features of more than 
400 newspapers, and competitors pay him the 
supreme dompliment of imitating his style and 


Norman E. Brown, sporting editor of Central 
Press, is one of the three or four most widely 
read sports writers in A 
to an interested audien 
He is preparing to make his annual swing around 
the Southern training camps to report on the 
teams of the major leagues and the most im- 
for Central Press clients, 
His daily stories will be illustrated with photos 


merica, and speaks daily 
ce of several millions. 


The work of these two is augmented by a 
corps of special correspondents in all parts of 
the country. Central Press service clients re- 
ceive a wealth of illustrated sports stories, 


The Best Sports Feature—the weekly full page j N SO 
NORMAN FE BROWN sports pictorial—is a Central Press product. ety RDS 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg. 
President Cleveland 


P. S—We Produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 


H. A. McNitr 
Editor and Manager 
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journalism, Washburn College, Topeka. 

Miles D. Stettenbenz, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the New York Evening 
World has been called to the bedside of 
his mother who is seriously ill at Buffalo, 
INE Y- 

Tom Petty, for the past two years 
managing editor of the Waco (flex) 
News Tribune, has returned to New 
York, and is on the copy desk of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

S. James Naples, who resigned from 
the Buffalo Courier, to become secretary 
of the Buffalo municipal water bureau, 
was tendered a testimonial dinner re- 
cently by his associates. 

William L. Roach has joined the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram as assistant 
county editor. Roach was formerly con- 
nected with the Internal Revenue Col- 
lector’s office. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Olmstead has re- 
signed as society reporter for the Trenton 
Times to join her parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Olmstead .who recently moved 
from Trenton to Palm Beach, Fla. 

Donald T. Forsythe of Baden, Pa., 
has been made editor of the Carthage 
(Ill.) Hancock County Journal, 

W. A. McDowell, former minister, has 
been made editor of the Dearborn (Mo.) 
Democrat. 

Miss Emma Bugbee covered for the 
New Vork Herald Tribune the Women’s 


Industrial Conference in Washington, 
which lasted three days beginning 
Jan. 18. 


H. Allen Smith, of Huntington, Ind., 
formerly connected with the Louisville 
(Ky.) Times, is reporting for the Se- 
bring (Fla.). Daily American. 

Howard White, society editor of the 
New. York Herald Tribune is at Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Albert E. Segal, a reporter on the 
Cincinnati Post, has been awarded the 
Julius Kahn Cup of the Zeta Beta Tau 
for his outstanding work in the 
fraternity. Segal is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 

Frank Cock has resigned from the city 
staff of the Dallas (Tex.) Journal and 
will return to the East. 

Maurice F. Hamilton has joined the 
copy desk of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette from the copy desk of 
the Portland (Me.) Press Herald. 

B. F. Johnson, rewrite man on the 
Light, retained the championship in the 
second annual San Antonio press golf 
tournament, while Lawrence Sheppard, 
reporter on the Evenmg News, won 
second flight honors. 

Joe Val, of the New York Herald 
Tribune sporting staff, is spending a 
two weeks’ vacation at Miami, Fla. 

Stanley J. Kunitz, formerly a member 
of the city staff of the Worcester Tele- 
gram has been elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
at Harvard. 

Herbert Asbury, of the editorial staff, 
New York Herald Tribune, has written 
a book on small-town religion which Al- 
fred A.” Knopf, Inc. New York, will 
publish. 

C. D. Monteith, sporting’ editor of the 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader has been made 
chief of the Missouri state parks. 


MARRIED 


RANK MENKE, sports writer for 
King Features Syndicate and Univer- 
sal Service, to Miss Mary Kingsbury of 
Great Falls, Mont., in that city recently. 
The couple sailed for Australia, Jan. 13, 
where Mr. Menke will do special work 
for the Hugh McIntosh newspapers until 
next July. 

Junius Parker Fishburn, president of 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times and World- 
News, to Miss Katherine Rhodes Nelson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Montgomery Nelson, were married at 
4:30 o’clock Jan. 14 in Roanoke. 

Alfred E. McMillan of the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News, to Miss Dorothy 
Schroeter, of Centralia, Ill., Jan. 12. Mr. 
McMillan was fotmerly on the staff of 
the Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel. 

Allan Cass, court reporter for the Al- 
bany Knickerbocker Press and Evening 
News, to Miss Glenora A. Brewer. Mr. 
Cass has resigned and gone to Florida 
with his. bride, where he will re-enter 
newspaper work. NET 
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Arthur Leroy Shelton, reporter for the 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, to Miss Vir- 
cinia Dare Abbott at Bethel, 5. (Gy 

Robert R. Reeves of the editorial staff, 
Albany Evening News, to Miss Alice 
Mary Vallee, recently in Albany. 

Miss) Aymee Applegate, reporter, 
Parsons (Kan.) Daily Sun, to James H. 
Rink. 

George E. Masters, managing editor 
of the Siowr Falls (S. D.) Press, to Miss 
Isabel Henson of Kansas City, Mo. 

John A, Funk, of the circulation de- 
partment, Danville (IIL) Commercial 
News, to Miss Virginia Gony of 
Watseka, Ill., Sept. 22. The event was 
kept a secret until last week. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


H. MOYNIHAN, from city editor, 

* Jeffersonville (Ind.) Bulletm,’ to 
assistant city editor, Tampa (Fla.) 
Morning Telegraph. 

Frank A. Rager, from Louisville Post, 
to Tampa (Fla.) Morning Telegraph. 

Warren Olson, from Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, to editorial staff, Austin ( Minn.) 
Daily Herald. 

Kenneth L. Roberts, from copy desk, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, to tele- 
eraph editor, Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 

Lester’ R. Murray from sports staff, 
Portland (Me.) Evenmg Express, to 
copy desk, Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, 

Carl Hastedt, from Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram, to reportorial staff, Trenton 
Times. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 
HOME NEWS PUBLISHING COM- 


pany, a syndicate operating several 
papers in northern Illinois, has acquired 
the Rochelle (Ill.) Register which has 
been published by Emery I. Neh many 
years. Peter Burtness becomes editor 
and manager. 

J. C. Martens, formerly of Helena, 
Mont., has purchased the Fairfield 
(Wash.) Standard, weekly, from Frank 
P. Monteith. 

George E. Knapp, publisher of the 
Aurora (Ore.) Observer, has sold a half 
interest in that paper to Paul Chambers. 

Wayne County Democrat published at 
Corydon, Ia., by Howard W. Younkin, 
has ibeen sold to K. M. LeCompte of the 
Times Republican and the two papers 
will be merged and published as the 
Times-Republican, 

Townsend (Mass.) Times has been 
taken over by Charles K. Johnson, em- 
ploye of the paper. A. L. Leeman, pub- 
lisher, has joined the New York W orld. 
Mr. Johnson founded the paper. 

J. S. Hair, formerly of the Maypearl 
(Tex.) Herald, has purchased the 
Bridgeport (Tex.) Index from D. M. 
Norwood and will improve the plant. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ARTHUR B. DONEGAN has been 
made general political editor of the 
Kent Press Service, with headquarters in 
Springfield, supplanting C. J. M. Kelsey, 
resigned. Mr. Donegan formerly was 
city editor in the Chicago office. 

L. F. Curtis, general superintendent of 
markets and elections in the New York 
office of the Associated Press, stopped in 
Duluth and the Twin Cities last week in 
his tour of the central and far West. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
OWLAND and Howland, special 


representatives, New York, have 
been appointed to represent the Rome 
(N. Y.) Daily Sentinel, effective Feb. 1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ZRA and Zora Moss have launched a 
weekly newspaper at Garrison, Tex., 
the Garrison Gazette. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ROY (Kan.) Chief has moved into 

its new home. Mrs. Henry J. Cal- 
nan, widow of H.--J. Calnan, former 
editor, and her son, Charles C. Calnan, 
publish the> paper: ae a 


Paducah (Tex.) Post has just oc- 
cupied its new two-story brick building. 
The paper has been changed to a seven- 
column page and a new press and new 
linotype machine has been installed. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


eo FLYNN will sail with his wife 
from Seattle Jan. 27, to join the com- 
mercial printing department of the Tokio 
Japan Advertiser. 

F. H. Plimell and D. Oakley Davies, 
linotype operators on the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch, have resigned to go to New 
York to study advertising at New York 
University. 


Urge State 


Scores of prominent men of the state 
appeared before the Massachusetts legis- 
lative committee on state administration 
last week to urge a favorable report upon 
a bill advocated by Chester I. Campbell, 
Boston and Quincy advertising man and 
industrial exhibit promoter, under which 
the state would spend $250,000 in the next 
three years to advertise its advantages, 
especially as a summer resort. 


Ad Appropriation 


New Executives on N. Y. Daily 


H. L. Rennick, formerly with the Con- 
solidated Press, has joined the Middle- 
town (N. Y.) Times-Press as managing 
editor. Two other additions to the staff 
have been announced, Aimie Hamel, for- 
merly of the Syracuse Post-Standard 
has been named composing room fore- 
man, and R. Sturman, formerly circula- 
tion manager, Syracuse American, circu- 
lation manager. 
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FLASHES | 


Doubt is expressed by a member of thi’ 
Subscription Department of the Neu 
Yorker as to whether we know what ¢ 
Subscription Department is. A Subscrip:| 
tion Department is that branch of a pub 
lication through whose efficiency a sub 
scriber receives the publication from twi 
to five days later than the news-stand| 
have it on sale—F. P. A. in New Vor) 
W orld. 


Among the many things to be thankfu 
for is the subsidence of the red menaci 
dreaders.—J. R. Wolf in Milwauke, 


Journal, 


A conservative is a man with a pull, ; 
progressive one with push.—Virginian 
Pilot. 


The man France really needs as Min 
ister of Finance is Aladdin—Chicag 
Journal. 


Designers of women’s styles evidentl | 
are not the creators of men’s clothe; 
Golf suits still reach well below the knei 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Some modistes have a lot of money ir 
vested in their business, but you can sur¢ 
ly make an evening gown these days with 
out much backing —New York America) 


If you want excitement, drive throug 
Los Angeles these days with a Florid 
pennant on your car.—Helena Indepenc 
ent. 


LEAD OF 


FOLLOW THE 


YOUR EDITORS 


—in Church publicity 


paper. 


church publicity. 


ments. 


The importance of church attendance is 
coming to the front in newspapers more and 
more. A few years ago church news seldom, 
if ever, appeared on the first page of a news- 
Now, because editors are sensing the 
growing interest of the public in religion and 
church activities, numerous editorials are 
appearing daily and it is not uncommon to 
see church news on page 1. 


Advertising Managers have a great oppor- 
tunity to further the development of their 
pages by following the lead of the editors in 


Develop church advertising in your pages 
and let us help with plans and our new series 
of cooperative Come-to-Church advertise- 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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% 

irculation 

Gain in 
Months 


Here is the Des Moines trade area—by far the greatest market in Iowa. The great volume of Capital 
circulation shown above explains The Capital’s ability to control this market so completely for adver- 
tisers. Each dot represents five subscribers. 


The Des Moines Capital 


—That is the gain in Des Moines alone—And increases are con- 
tinuing at a rate of more than 2,000 a month. No forced methods 
of any kind—it is just a part of the enthusiastic response Iowa is 
giving to the finer editorial content and finer physical appearance 
of the Greater Capital. 


Concentrated in Iowa’s Leads in Department Store 


Major Market 


ALL of these circulation gains are 
within Des Moines’ immediate trade 
territory, shown on the map above. 


They are CONCENTRATED in this 


big major market in such volume that 


Advertising 


Again, in the year just closed,’ Des 
Moines department stores placed more 
advertising in The Capital than in any 
other Des Moines newspaper. The 
Capital has led in department store 
advertising for 30 years, simply be- 


$135,000 in New 
Presses in 1926 


—including the most 
modern newspaper press in Iowa 


they can win real leadership for the 
products advertised. No Des Moines 
newspaper can deliver more than this 
market—and no newspaper can de- 
liver it as completely as The Capital. 


cause it has the vital power to create 
genuine sales volume for its adver- 
tisers. 


It is one thing to talk generalities 
about the Iowa market. But it is 
quite another matter to produce tan- 
gible results in the various advertis- 
ing mediums used. Department stores 
keep their own records, they check 
their returns frequently, and they buy 
space accordingly. In Des Moines 
they prefer The Capital. 


The Des Moines Capital 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


, a . Moines ° . 
This is one of the new, giant presses recently purchased by The Des Moine Special Representatives 


Capital. It is a Goss double-sextuple, capable of producing 72,000 papers per 
hour—the most modern newspaper press in Iowa. It will be installed and in 
operation by March 15, 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


ADVERTISING SELLING League, 
Omaha, Neb., is aiding in the or- 
ganization of a local Better Business 
Bureau. The league voted recently to 
affiliate with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 

Advertising Club of New York has 
broadcast invitations to members of 
advertising clubs in other cities to 
make its club house their headquarters 
while visiting New York. Charles C. 
Green, of the Charles C. Green Ad- 
vertising Agency, is club president, 
and Clifton D. Jackson is secretary. 

Northern Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation is holding its annual business 
session at Sauk Center Jan. 21, 22 
and 23. 

Detroit Adcraft Club will have 
charge of the newspaper advertising 
campaign of the Detroit Convention 
Bureau to spread the fame of the city 
during the coming year. A fund of 
$150,000 recently raised by subscrip- 
tion among business men has been 
placed at the disposal of the Club. 

Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
has elected these new officers: Francis 
B. Frazee of the Larkin Company, 
president; Louis A. Sasse, first vice- 
president; A. L. Sawyer, second vice- 
president; E. Floyd Branch, treasurer; 
and Charles J. Thomas, secretary. 

Maine Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association elected the following offi- 
cers at their meeting last week at 
Augusta: Frank B. Nichols, publisher, 
3ath Times, president; L. B. Costello, 
Lewiston Sun, vice-president; Leigh 
D. Flynt, Kennebec Journal, secre- 
tary; Walter B. Reed, Bangor News, 
treasurer. 

Associated Ohio Dailies will meet 
Feb. 2 and 3 at the Fort Hayes Hotel 
in Columbus. State Auditor Tracy 
and Bishop Rogers will be among the 
speakers at a banquet. 

Members of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery at Ottawa were guests 
of Speaker Lemieux at luncheon on 
Jan. 14. Included among the guests 
were Senator Smeaton White and R. 
S. White, M. P., Montreal Gazette; 
Fernand Rinfret, M. P., Montreal Le 
Canada; Henri Bourassa, M. P., Mon- 
treal Le Devoir and W. F. MacLean, 


M. P., former editor of the Toronto 
World. 
Massachusetts Press Association 


held its monthly meeting in Boston, 


Jan. 11, at which one new member, 
George Haskins of the Barnstable 
Patriot, was received. The printing 


of envelopes by the U. S. government 
was thoroughly discused at the busi- 
ness session. 

Parliamentary Press Gallery, Ot- 
tawa, on Jan. 17, elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Fulgence Char- 
pentier, Montreal La Presse; vice- 
president, F. C. Mears, Toronto 
Globe; secretary-treasurer, Grant Dex- 
ter, Winnipeg Free Press; executive 
committee, E. W. Grange, Reuter’s 
Agency; Francis Aldham, Canadian 
Press; H. E. M. Chisholm, Toronto 
Stars. J27 ES March) Montreal Star; 
Omer Langlois, Montreal Le Canada. 
The retiring president John Bassett, 
Montreal Gazette, is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the executive, together with the 
president, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. j 


BUCKEYE MEETINGS FEB. 1-6 


Two Ohio Groups to Convene During 
4th Ohio Newspaper Week 


Fourth annual Ohio Newspaper Week 
will be held Feb. 1 to 6 at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus. The annual 
meetings of the Buckeye Press Association 
and the Associated Ohio Dailies will also 
be held at that time. 

Competition in the annual Newspaper 
Show that week will be limited this year 
to Ohio weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers. Editors of papers which won in 
these classes a year ago will have places 
on the Buckeye Press Association pro- 
gram to tell how they did it. 

The Buckeye Press Association will 
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meet Feb. 4 and 5. Dates for the Asso- 
ciated Dailies’ session are Feb. 2 and 3. 


BURNED TO DEATH 


Robert Pritchard, 57, Former News 
Man’s a Victim of Hotel Fire 


Robert Pritchard, 57, until recently 
eastern sales publicity manager of the 
First National Productions Corporation, 
was burned to death Jan. 18, while asleep 
in a chair in his room in the Hotel Rich- 
mond, New York. It is thought a cigar- 
ette started the blaze. 

He was for many years a reporter and 
at one time city editor of the Chattanooga 
Times. He left Chattanooga 15 years 
ago, going to New Orleans, where he 
was connected with the Times-Picayune. 


C. F. Lehmann Dead 


The funeral of C. F. Lehmann, 62, for 
29 years treasurer of the Texas Press 
Association and former editor of the 
Hallettsville Herald, was held Thursday 
at San Antonio, where he died Wednes- 
day night. In recent years, until his re- 
tirement about a year ago, Lehmann was 
a traveling salesman for the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. A native of 
Philadelphia, he lived in San Antonio the 
past 15 years. His widow, two sons and 
two daughters survive. 


Vancouver Cartoonist Dead 


James B. Fitzmaurice, “Fitz,” for more 


than 15 years cartoonist of the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Daily Province, died 
from heart failure on Jan. 17. He was 


at his desk in apparently good health on 
the previous day. 


Munsey Building in Mourning 


Stockholders ,of the Munsey Trust 


Company, Washington, meeting Jan. 19, 
passed resolutions expressing their regret 
over the death of Frank A. Munsey, and 
order that the Munsey Building, “which 
becomes one of the monuments to his 
be draped for 30 days. 


memory,” 
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Intertype 


Positive 
Assembler 

More speed— and fewer 
transpositions. 


Less clogging of “‘mats’’ in 
assembler. 


Positive action without de- 
pendance upon gravity. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440-A Broadway, New York 


Profit-Making Features—No. 4 


Obituary 


(THOMAS CLEARY, for the last four 

years in charge of the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s advertising office in Manhattan, 
died Jan. 19, following an operation per- 
formed Jan, 16. 

Wittram E. Younc, former co-pub- 
lisher of the Akron Times, and who 
served two terms as mayor, died a few 
days ago. He was a brother of Harvery 
R. Young, advertising manager of the 
Columbus Dispatch. 

James H. KNICKERBOCKER, 68, a cém- 
mercial artist who had worked for many 
years for the New York Herald, the 
American Press Association, and the old 
New York Daily News, died Jan. 16, at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Emit SEXAUER 57, owner and publisher 
of the Lincoln (Ill.) Volksblatt-Rund- 
ee German local newspaper, died Jan. 
13. 

Isaac Fretpinc, 68, former editor of 
the Champaign (Ill.) Times, when it was 
established as a daily and its publisher 
until 1913, two years before its dissolution, 
died Jan. 10, at his home in Champaign. 

Tuomas Purewitt Mappox, 65, pioneer 
newspaper man of Texas, died at his home 
in Galveston, Jan. 10. He was owner and 
editor of the Navasota (Tex.) Blade. He 


was a charter member of the Texas ae 
Association and of the Texas Editoria) 
Association. 

Frank H. SHANNON, for many year| 
a Boston newspaper man, formerly o 
the old Boston Record, Boston Post an 
recently the Boston Telegram, died Jar. 
18 at his home in Jamaica Plain, followin;| 
a two weeks’ illness. He was a brothe 
of Paul H. Shannon, baseball editor 0 
the Boston Post. 

Henry J. Ferrus, 80, veteran news 
paper publisher of Bloomington, Ind., die 
Jan. 12. He was publisher of the Bloom) 
ington Courier 50 years, which he soli 
several years ago to John W. and Osea 
H. Cravens. He had since done som 
editorial work on the paper. He wa 
a veteran of the Civil War. 

Leroy D. Mites, 27, president of th 
Portland (Me.) Advertising Club, died a) 
his home in Portland last week. 

Frep R, Ristey, 48, superintendent o 
the mailing department of the Waterlo 
(la.) Courier, was found dead in his gar 
age Jan. 10, from carbon monoxide ga 
fumes. He had been with the Courier ] 
years. 

Joun B. JoHnston, 66, newspaper mai 
of Pittsburgh, died Jan. 17, in Detroi 
where he had been on a visit. He begaj 
his newspaper career with the Pittsburg) 
Leader and served on the staff of vir 
tually every Pittsburgh newspaper. 


Over 1 
Cities Laid 
Concrete Streets | 
Last Year 


The reason for this na- | 
tion-wide popularity 
of concrete street pave- 
mentisthe fact that itis 
the finest looking pave- 
ment money can buy, : 
and gives greater ser- | 
vice value per dollar 


than any other type. 


Our free booklet, “Concrete Streets 
for Your Town,” will tell you the | 
whole story. Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


29,939,000 square yards of 
concrete street pavement 
were laid in 1924 


1000 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 
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27 Million Lines 
of Advertising 


A New Record for The Kansas City Star 


i 1925 The Kansas City Star, Daily and Sunday, printed 
27,228,390 agate lines of paid advertising, attaining a 
new record and surpassing the 1924 total by 1,842,893 lines! 


The consistency of the gains in both the local and 
national classifications and in all The Star’s various editions 
is a Significant feature of this remarkable achievement. 


It means that the prosperity of the Southwest and the 
growth of The Star are not the result of a freak or temporary 
condition, but built upon a foundation of economic stability 
which gives promise of ever greater achievements in 1926. 


For months the business maps have shown Kansas City 
in the center of one of the most favored zones in the United 
States. Financially and industrially the city and territory 
are in the best condition in years. 


The Star’s circulation keeps pace with population 
growth and still offers advertisers a coverage which twice 
each day equals the number of families in Greater Kansas 
City, in addition to a circulation of more than 100,000 out- 
side of Kansas City. The Kansas City Star prints and cir- 
culates approximately half a million copies a day. 


From the Lakes to San Francisco no other news- 

paper has anything like as large a circulation 

as either the morning or evening edition of 
the Kansas City Star 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


500,000 Copies Daily 
New York Office, 15 E. 40th St. Chicago Office, 1418 Century Bldg. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Frank Simonds Sails to Attend Conference at Geneva—“Dick and 


New Comic 


His Dad,” 


Strip by Bishop—Bryant 


Joins Bell Syndicate Sales Staff 


RANE SIMONDS, well known 
newspaper writer, sailed from New 
York, Jan. 16, to attend the forthcoming 
Conference at 
Geneva, where he 
will represent 
about 40 mnews- 
papers, including 
several in Mexi- 
co, Cuba, Px land, 
England and 
Japan. His arti- 
cles are distri- 
buted by the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper 
Syndicate. 
Following the 
conference, Mr. 
Simonds will 
visit Rome, Paris, 
3erlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, and probably London and War- 
saw. He will write on pertinent inter- 
national subjects. : 
Before leaving on his present trip as 
roving correspondent, Mr. Simonds was 
guest of honor at a farewell _ luncheon 
given by Thomas Chadbourne, New York 
attorney, at the Downtown Association. 
Personal friends of Mr. Simonds at- 
tended. There were no speeches, the 
program being limited to informal dis- 


cussion of international topics. 


rank SIMONDS 


SSS 


Basil A. Caparell, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of United 
New§pictures, Inc., has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of 
King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., 
New York. 

Caparell start- 
ed his newspaper 
career with the 
United Press in 
1912 and worked 
in all departments 
of that organiza- 
tion. He was ap- 
pointed its com- 
mercial manager 
in 1914, was 
made eastern 
business repre- 
sentative in 1916, 
and assistant business manager in charge 
of sales in 1918. During that year, Ca- 
parell was also manager of United Fea- 
tures Syndicate. He became sales mat- 
ager of the U. P. Central Division in 
1921. Two years later he was brought 
back to New York and put in charge 
of United Newspictures, which post he 
held until joining King Features Syndi- 
cate last week. 


B. A. CAPARELL 


“Dick and His Dad,” a new daily comic 
strip by Wallace Bishop, will shortly be 
distributed nationally by King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., it was announced this 
week. Bishop started his comic art 
career on the Bloonungton (Ill.) Daily 
Pantagraph, where his first drawings 
were published. He later studied in 
Chicago. 

William Bryant, formerly connected with 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, has 
joined the sales stafe of the Bell Syndi- 
cate, Inc. He has ‘been in the newspaper 
syndicate business for the past 15 years, 
and is widely known among newspaper 
editors and publishers. For McClure he 
has recently been traveling between Hali- 
fax and Florida, and as far West as 
Cincinnati. He has not yet been as- 
signed to a specific territory by the Bell 
Syndicate. 


Beatrice Burton, author of “Love 
Bound,” “The Flapper Wife,’ and other 
stories, has completed a new newspaper 
serial which will be offered beginning 
Feb. 11, by Johnson Features, Inc., it 
was announced this week. The name of 
the new serial has not yet been made 
public. 


Stephen Mellin has joined the staff of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate and 
will be located in the New York office. 


Tom McNamara, who has drawn “Us 
Boys” for several years for the King 
Features Syndicate, Inc., is visiting New 
York. He and Mrs. McNamara live in 
the far west, where they will return in a 
few weeks. 


Helen Keller will write a: daily article 
of approximately 500 words each for 
Famous Features Syndicate, New York, 
under the heading “Into the Light.” 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc., has obtained 
second serial rights to “That Royle Girl,” 
by Edwin Balmer, which is being offered 
newspapers concurrently with a motion 
picture version of the story. 


Mary Graham Bonner, who has written 
a daily “Daddy’s Bedtime Story” for the 
Western Newspaper Union for the past 
nine years, is the author of “A Parent’s 
Guide to Children’s Reading,” just pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls. This is 
Miss Bonner’s sixth book, the others be- 
ing collections of her syndicated stories. 


Will Gould is now drawing a daily 
series of three-column sports cartoons 
for King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York. 


Karl K. Kitchen, writer of the column 
“Up and Down Broadway” for the New 
York World Syndicate has sold to First 
National the screen rights to “A Man’s 
Way,” a story that in itself has an un- 
usual story behind it. 

Ten years ago “A Man's Way” was 
written for the stage and submitted to 
Charles Frohman. Mr. Frohman was 
interested and took it with him_on his 
ill-fated trip on the Lusitania. It went 
down! with “C. 2” and) Mr: Katchea 
did not do it over. In his Broadway 
rambles he mentioned the fate of his play 
to one of the First National officials and 
was encouraged to try it over for the 
screen. He did so, and “A Man’s Way” 
was accepted. 


“Tost Leaves of History’ by P. E. 
Sumner is a new daily cartoon added to 
the list of the Premier Syndicate, New 
York, The cartoons are based on Na- 
poleon’s definition that “history is fiction 
agreed upon.” 


Contributors to the current Weekly 
Feature Page offered by the International 
Syndicate, Baltimore, Md. include 
Lillian Hayden Hieston, who writes a 
descriptive article on the city of Bor- 
deaux, and Rene Bach, who tells how an 
invention has solved the problem of 
converting shark skins into leather. 


At the annual stockholders meeting of 
the Editorial Service Co. Inc., held at 
the offices of the company, 86 Michigan 
street, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 13, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, David K. Steenbergh ; vice-president, 
Carl Houlton; secretary, Arthur H. 
Nicolaus; treasurer, David K. Steen- 
bergh. 


a he McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, has obtained second serial 
rights to “The Barbarian Lover,” by 
Margaret Pedler. ‘ 


_ Griffin Barry, formerly correspondent 
for the Associated Press, has written a 
series of 12 articles on “The Confessions 
of a Divorce Lawyer,” which is being 


distributed by Current News F 
New York. © ica 


Robert G. Paterson, associate editor of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, re- 
turned to the New York office this week 
following a trip to Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Pittsburgh. é 
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THERE’S A LOT IN 
KNOWING HOW! 


FRNEST LYNN is a brilliant writer. 

He is a thorough newspaperman, 
knowing what 
newspaper read- 
ers read. 


He had long 
experience as a 
police reporter 
and in solution 
of crimes. 


N.o bet tex 
qualified writer 
could have been 
obtained to 
write the great 
serial of mystery 
and romance, 


“The YellowStub” 


For Release January 27 | 


ERNEST LYNN 


NEA Service has the only staff in 
America that KNOWS HOW to con- 
struct suc- 
cessful news- 
paper serials. : 
Thirty-three 
years’ experi- 
ence goes in- 
to the direc- 
tion of this 
sure-fire cir- 
culation 
builder and into the effective program 
of its promotion. 


Just one of many great features in 
NEA’s complete service to clients. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third St., Cleveland, O. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service 
Backed by 33 Years’ Experience. 
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This 
is not a 
Half-Way 

Method 
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CORRECTLY used, it does 
not need the assistance of any 
other Shading Method, but will 
prove FASTER, MUCH 
MORE ECONOMICAL AND 
MUCH MORE EFFECTIVE 
than any System on the market 
today. 


' “NOT BEN DAY’?! 


qd 
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The Border Strips featured in thie: 
but reproduced as line engraving b% 
No. 132 over copy. No 


vertisement are not Ben Dayed 
bly laying our Shading Shevi 
achine required. 
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HE Hutcuison ARTIST SHavic Meptum is especially 
adapted to newspaper work whére speed, economy and 
certainty of results are most essential. “ 
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Briefly, this Medium consists 
of transparent sheets with 
photographically opaque char- 
acters of a “Ben Day” nature 
on them. This detail is quickly 
and easily removable from any 
portion desired, and, where left 
will combine photographically 
with the under detail of the 
copy. The copy is in no way 
affected when the sheet is re- 
moved. \ 


This method is new, but not an experitnent, having been 
in continuous use for over a year from coast to coast. It 
can be handled by Artists, Engravers or “‘Eaymen and is 
now for the first time free of all license fees and. reproduction 
restrictions. 
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Cost:—lIt will reduce both time and cost at least 30 to%50%, with 
the great added advantage of enabling the exact effect td:.be seen 
before reproducing. It is the quickest possible way of “graying 
“Heavy Blacks” and building up “Weak Whites.” It can bé. used 
on any type of background and reproduced as line or half-tone. “2%: 
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Users:—All of Hearst’s New York papers, all of Munsey’s New York 
papers, New York World, Brooklyn Eagle, Times, Kansas City: 
Star, Toledo Blade and Louisville Courier-Journal, are among ou 
regular newspaper users. 


BOURGES SERVICE, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
UNDER HUTCHISON & KNOWLES PATENTS 
144 WEST 32nd ST. PENn 9314-5 NEW YORK CITY 
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his is an exact repetition of 
our Announcement of Septem- 
bet 26, 1925, which was our 
first and only Announcement 
to the Newspapers of America. 
As a result, within thirty days, 
we were so oversold that we 
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have not yet entirely caught up. 


This second Announcement is 
an apology to those whose orders 
we have not been able to fill 
promptly and in full. 


e) 


This is also a promise that from this time on they will have little cause for complaint, especially those who 
will cooperate with us and estimate their needs a little in advance. Remember, one month is required for 
complete manufacture and proper seasoning. 


WE HAVE INSTALLED OUR OWN MANUFACTURING PLANT, MULTIPLYING OUR PRODUCTIVE 
CAPACITY. The number of designs have been increased. The quality will also be improved wherever possible. 


Every newspaper or publication, with or without “Ben Day” Departments, can use this “Shading Medium” to advantage. 
If you have a “Ben Day” Department, it will make you less dependent on it, and its limitations. If you haven’t a “Ben 
Day” Department, it will make one unnecessary. If you give out your work, it will save you both time and money. 


PRICES: Single sheets, $1.00; 50 sheets or over, 50c. per sheet; 500 sheets or over, 35c. per sheet. Working accessories, 
60c, per set. Introductory Unit No. 1 contains one sheet of each design (84 different sheets) at 50c. each, and includes 
working accessories and character color chart free. 5% discount for cash with order. 


On trial orders for fifty sheets or over, or Introductory Unit No. 1, we allow the use of any two sheets and will make complete 


J refund upon request, if unsatisfactory. THIS ANNOUNCEMENT IS YOUR GUARANTEE. 


nore: THIS ANNOUNCEMENT WAS REPRODUCED AS “ONE LINE PLATE,” “SAME SIZE.” 
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NEWSPAPER MEN TO HELP COMPLETE 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


W. T. Dewart Heads Committee to Raise $150,000 for a Bay 


Suggested by Late Frank 


A. Munsey—F. A. Walker 


Reports Editors Receptive of Plan 


EWSPAPERS of the United States 
will be represented by a bay in the 
nave of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, it was announced this 
week by Bishop William T. Manning. 
The plan to have journalism join the 
other professions in having a share in 
the erection of the cathedral was sug- 
gested by the late Frank A. Munsey. 
Less than a month before his death he 
broached the thought to Bishop Manning, 
and Thursday, Jan. 14, a preliminary 
committee of publishers was formed. 


the bays of the nave to represent the press. 
It is interesting to know that the forma- 
tion of this committee was suggested to 
me by Frank A. Munsey only one month 
before his death and I am deeply gratified 
that Mr. Dewart has accepted the chair- 
manship of it. It is peculiarly significant 
and appropriate that there should be a bay 
to symbolize the work and ideals of the 
press. Certainly the press and the church 
should be in close sympathy and co- 
operation. There are no two agencies 
which more vitally and powerfully affect 


Photograph of architect’s model of the outer aisle of the nave, showing four bays. 
The entrance to the chapel alcove of one is directly back of the figures. The 
Newspaper Bay will be similar in construction and design to those shown here. 


The committee has set $150,000 as a 
minimum objective. Donations and pledges 
already in hand amount to $20,000. The 
committee is to be national in scope. 
William T. Dewart, who is carrying on 
the work of his late chief and associate, 
Mr. Munsey, has been selected to head 
the newspaper executives. 

F. A. Walker, publisher of the New 
York Telegram, reporting for Mr. Dew- 
art, said: 

“It was only last Thursday that we 
met with the Bishop and started proceed- 
ings for the press’s participation in the 
building of a bay. I went to Washington 
on Friday to attend a convention of edi- 
tors and I spoke of the cathedral plan 
and I found all receptive to the idea of the 
press participating. Literature in con- 
nection with the press bay is being pre- 
pared and the selection of a nation-wide 
committee is in progress. We report sub- 
scriptions of $20,000.” 

In announcing the participation of the 
press, Bishop Manning said: 

“Tt gives me special pleasure to make 
the very important announcement that a 
committee has now been formed with 
William T. Dewart as chairman to raise 
a minimum of $150,000 to build one of 


human life and endeavor than these two. 

The newspaper profession has inter- 
ested itself in the Cathedral project from 
the first. New York publishers gave edi- 
torial support to the campaign, opened 
their columns to news of the movement, 
and made very substantial gifts to the 
general building fund. The gifts made 
heretofore will not be applied toward the 
cost of the newspaper bay in the nave. 

The late Frank A. Munsey gave $100,- 
000 to the building fund. In the public 
appeal last year Ralph Pulitzer of the 
New York World organized a committee 
in the division of business men which 
raised more than $30,000. Included in 
this sum were gifts of $10,000 each from 
Mr. Pulitzer and Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the Times, and there were numer- 
ous contributions from newspapers and 
newspaper staffs. A committee represent- 
ing the magazines, with Lee W. Max- 
well as chairman, raised more than $9,500, 
and a committee representing the print- 
ing trades, of which Isaac H. Blanchard 
was chairman, turned in nearly $3,000. 

Serving with Mr. Pulitzer on the news- 
Paper committee were Felix Arnold, Her- 
bert F. Gunnison, Frank A. Munsey and 
Adolph S. Ochs. 
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The business men’s division, of which 
the newspaper, magazine and printing 
committees formed part, has been raising 
$1,000,000 toward the cost of the west 
front of the Cathedral. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the Times, is chairman of the division 
of education in the Cathedral organiza- 
tion. Many other newspaper and adver- 
tising men have given their time and 
money to further the campaign for funds. 


ALABAMA GROUP MEETS 


Southern District Hits U. S. Envelope 
Printing and Asks Ad Fund 


Two resolutions, one opposing govern- 
ment printing of envelopes and the other 
requesting the State Legislature to ap- 
propriate $25,000 a year for four years 
to be used by Advertising Alabama 
Abroad, Inc., a State organization, were 
passed by editors attending the Southern 
district meeting of the Alabama Press 
Association, held in Montgomery, Jan. 
15-16. Many editors and publishers from 
the central and southern part of the State 
attended. J. C. McLendon of the Lu- 
verne Journal, president, presided. 

The meeting of the Northern division 
of the Association will be held in Birm- 
ingham, Jan, 30. 


Women Ask Crime News Curb 


The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has started a campaign to 
persuade newspapers to segregate crime 
news on inside pages. Mrs. Park Mathew- 
son, vice-president, said newspapers were 
“feeding the children’s minds with crim- 
inal ideas.” 


Hylan Made De Ford Partner 


Former Mayor John F. Hylan of New 
York has entered into a law partnership 
with William A. De Ford, John T. Stur- 
devent and Thomas E. McEntegart. Mr. 
De Ford is the general counsel for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and the firm will 
continue to represent the publisher, 


TABLOID PLANNED FC 
ST. LOUIS FEB. 15 


Joseph Goldman, Former Jefferson Pa 
Publisher Heading Enterprise—To_ 
Be Seven-Day Morning 

Paper 


Plans for the establishment of a sey{ 
day morning tabloid newspaper for ; 
Louis have been practically completed j 
Joseph Goldman and associates, Eprror} 
PUBLISHER was informed by Mr. Goldr: 
this week, 

The paper will be independent in pc: 
ties and published from a plant alrea| 
established at 22nd and Pine streets, | 
Louis. Both United News and Univer | 
Service will be used. Page size will : 
10% by 14% inches. 

All efforts aré being made to laun} 
the tabloid on Feb. 15, Mr. Golden stat, 
but a postponement may be necessary. 

Mr. Goldman who is president and pt- 
lisher of the paper was for 20 yee} 
editor and publisher of the Jeffers) 
(Mo.) Tribune. He recently sold }} 
interests there. 

Mr. Goldman’s temporary office is 
903 Times Building, St. Louis. 


Newman Honor Guest at Banquet 


Abram Newman of the circulation d 
partment of the New York Evening Po 
will be guest of honor at a dinner to | 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Ne 
York, Jan. 24. Some 2,000 have bei 
invited to attend. John Dunne is chai 
man of the dinner committee. Oth 
members are Thomas W. Danby, Hari 
Feldman, and Frankie Fay. 


Baldwin Heads Paper Firm 


Arthur .J Baldwin, New York, pres 
dent of the National Publishers’ Ass 
ciation, was this week elected chairm: 
of the board of the Weston Falls Papi 
Company. 
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agricultural development in 


mining. 


J. S. Dennis 
Chief Commissioner 


gee, Bureau of Canadian 
4 Information 


HE Canadian Pacific 
through its Bureau of Canadian 

~ Information, will furnish you with the 
latest reliable information on every phase of industrial and 


Library maintained at Montreal, are complete data on 
natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business 
openings, etc. Additional data is constantly being added. 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH—If you are interested in 
the mining wealth and industry of Canada or in the de- 
velopment or supply of industrial raw materials available 
from resources along the Canadian Pacific Railway, you 
are invited to consult this Branch. An expert staff is main- 
tained to investigate information relative to these resources 
and examine deposits in the field. Practical information 
as to special opportunities for development, use of by- 
products and markets, industrial crops, prospecting and 


“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” 
advertising slogan. It is an intimation of service—without 
charge or obligation—that the information is available 
and will be promptly forthcoming to those who desire it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Department Colonization and Development 


Railway 


Canada. In our Reference 


{| 
is not a mere } 


Windsor Station 
Montreal, Can. 
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THE 
GEORGE L. DYER 
COMPANY 


Having maintained offices 


for eighteen years 


at 42 Broadway 


has now removed to the 


MURRAY HILL BUILDING 
285 Madison Avenue 


at 40th Street 


where it occupies 


the entire twentieth floor 
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THIS MOVE 


has been made for the 


convenience of our 


clients 


to whom the new quarters 


will be more accessible 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Earnest Elmo Calkins Heads Calkins & Holden, Inc.—George L. Dyer 
Company Moves to New Quarters—Reynolds President 
of Albert Frank & Co. 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 


ARNEST ELMO CALKINS was 
elected president of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertising 


agency, at the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors held this week. He succeeds the 
late Ralph Holden. 

Other officers elected were W. C. Cal- 
kins, Jr., vice-president; Tom Hall, vice- 
president; R. P. Clayberger, treasurer ; 
and James A. Clarke, secretary. 

Calkins & Holden was organized in 
January, 1902, as a partnership. It was 
incorporated in 1905. Mr. Holden, who 
died recently, was president for 20 years, 
Mr. Calkins has been vice-president, dur- 
ing the same period. Both Mr. Clay- 
berger and Mr. Hall have been with the 
firm for more than 20 years; Mr. Cal- 
kins, Jr., for more than 18 years; and 
Mr. Clarke for 12 years. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 


of Albert Frank & Co. the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: 


Frank J. Reynolds, president; Harry 
Rascovar, first vice-president and treas- 
urer; Mark Ash, secretary; Lloyd B. 
Myers, M. Robert Herman, John H. 
Schwarting, Jr., E. W. Kimmelberg, W. 
Frank McClure, in charge of the Chi- 
cago office, J. Bartlett Hydorn, in charge 
of the Boston office, vice-presidents, and 
George Borst, assistant, secretary. 

In honor of Mr. Ash, who was elected 
for the twenty-fifth time secretary, and 
is celebrating his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company, the officers gave a 
dinner at the Biltmore Hotel and pre- 
sented him with silver. 


After maintaining offices for the past 


18 years at 42 Broadway, New York, 


the George L. Dyer Company moved 
Jan. 16, to new headquarters in_ the 
Murray Hill building, 285 Madison 


avenue, where the firm will occupy the 
entire 20th floor. The same agency has 
a Chicago office at 33 South Clark 
street. 


John D. Lucas, for several years with 
the United States Rubber Company, and 
more recently with George Batten, Inc., 
has joined the plan department of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. Frank 
R. Farnham has also joined the staff of 
this same department. He was formerly 


an account executive with Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. 
James F. Jennings, formerly of the 


Newell-Emmett Company, has been ap- 
pointed space buyer in the New York 
office of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany. The same agency announces the 
promotion of H. R. Schaeffer to the 
position of merchandising and production 
manager. 


Donald K. Moore, an account execu- 
tive in the Detroit office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, has been appointed man- 
ager of that agency’s Chicago office. Mr. 
Moore has been with the.Campbell-Ewald 
Company for several years. For a num- 
ber of years he has been assistant man- 
ager of the new business department. 
Prior to joining the agency he was for 
two and a half years secretary and treas- 
urer and assistant general manager of the 
Traub Manufacturing. Company, Detroit. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


Using Newspaper Rotogravure 


Sections—New 


$1,000,000 Plant for Fada Radio Firm—Obermeyer to Assist 
Livingston on Cosolidated Gas 


DAccettT & RAMSDELL, makers 
of cold cream, have started using 
advertising space in newspaper roto- 
gravure sections. At present the schedule 
is limited to Sunday newspapers in New 
York and Chicago, but an official of the 
company informed Epitor & PUBLISHER 
this week there was a possibility of ex- 
tending the list following the end of the 
present season. The firm’s fiscal year 
ends in June, and advertising plans will 
be decided upon prior to that date. 
The company in addition to rotogravure 
is now advertising in four women’s maga- 
zines. The account is handled by the 
M. P. Gould Company. 


F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., manufacturer 
of Fada radio, has purchased more than 
an acre of ground in the Bronx, New 
York, on which he -plans to erect a 
modern $1,000,000 plant exclusively for 
the manufacture of radio apparatus. 


Robert E. Livingston, who for many 
years has been director of advertising 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, is to have the assistance of 
Henry Obermeyer as copy writer. Mr. 
Obermeyer has been editor of the monthly 
magazine of the Gas Association. 

From an errand girl four years ago to 
supervisor of advertising for Joske 
Brother ‘Company, San Antonio depart- 
ment store, is the unusual record of 23- 
year-old Helen McCoy. Miss McCoy has 
been promoted to that position in succes- 
sion to Jane Wood, who resigned to join 
the Thelma Gaines Advertising Agency, 


San Antonio. ‘ 

After being graduated from high | 
school in 1921, Miss McCoy became an 
errand girl in Joske’s. Shortly there- 
after she was advanced to proof-reading 
and checking work in the advertising 
department. This was a step to the writ- 
ing of advertising copy and later the 
preparation of all copy advertising the 
firm’s downstairs department. 


Fred K. Miller, advertising manager 
of the L. S, Donaldson department store 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected 
to the board of directors of the company, 


Baxter M. Eastburn has been made 
advertising manager of the _ Trivers 
Stores, Inc., it is announced from the 
Dallas office of this company, which has 
several stores in Texas. Mr. Eastburn, 
who has been advertising director for 
J. Blach & Sons, will maintain head- 
quarters in New York. He will handle 
advertising for all 18 of the Trivers 
stores from his New York office. 


Northern N. Y. Press Meeting 


The Northern New York Press Asso- 
ciation is holding its annual convention 
Jan. 22-23 at the Woodruff House, 
Watertown, N. Y. The meeting was to 
be opened with a Fellowship Dinner, with 
an address of welcome by John B. Harris, 
Mayor of Watertown, and response by | 
I. Dudley Course, association president. 
The principal speaker was to be Prof. 
Bristow Adams, of the Extension Depart- 
ment of Cornell University, on “Some 
Observations in Journalism.” 
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NFOR PROMPT SERVI Giz 


TYPE 


BORDERS- ORNAMENTS~ BRASS RULE 
( ‘Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
( AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 


American Tipe Founders (6mpany 


BOSTON 


RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 


—— ONE OF A SERIES —~ 


Letters That Speak for Themselves! 


tory. 


For months we have not had a single complaint from national advertisers 


APPLETON POST-CRESCENT 
Appleton, Wis. 
“For the past three years the Post-Crescent has been a subscriber to your checking 
service, and we are glad to inform you that the connection has been highly satisfac- 
We believe that your service solves a perplexing problem which concerns most 


newspapers, and that is the problem of prompt and efficient service in getting check- 
ing copies in the hands of national advertisers and ageticies. 


This 


speaks well for the efficiency of your service and the co-operation given your bureau 


in this office. 
adopting your service.” 


We would not think of going back to the methods used previous to 


Very truly yours, 
APPLETON POST-CRESCENT, H. L. Davis, Business Manager. 


/nc. 


__ She Advertising CHECKING BUREAU 


@ 


538 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


15-19 East 26th St. 
NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL TECHNIQUE RE. 
VEALED IN FORUM 


(Continued from page 10) 


Standard: 
New Bedford Standard, which is one of 
these small papers that everybody knows 
vhere has the intense competition of the 
larger city papers, like the Boston papers, 
thrown at it at all hours of the day, that 
we never hesitate to rush our material to 


I'd be willing to say for the 


the Associated Press. The publisher of 
the newspaper is a director of the As- 
‘sociated Press and is most insistent and 
always on the job that the Associated 
Press is covered before we are. 

The basis of our competition with the 
\metropolitan papers lies in the very 
elaborate and extensive system of futures 
and very complete coverage of our city, 
so we aim to have the story pretty well 
in our grasp before the quickest bulletin 
to the big cities can bring any action. 

I think that the newspaper in the small 
town of 28,000 to 30,000 that gives ade- 
quate attention to its futures, and has a 
good system of. local coverage so that 
it has men at the points where news 
may break, with its photographers and 
proper writers on the job, it can have 
‘the story pretty well told and straight- 
ened out for its editions before the met- 
ropolitan can touch it. 

I believe the use of the universal desk 
in the small papers will mean both eco- 
nomy and a better edited paper. We have 
had a universal desk for five years now. 
We have a minimum of four men on it, 
and to take up the strain of the evening 
paper edition we occasionally have a 
fifth man. ‘We find that the universal 
desk absorbs the strain, and we can 
put all of our resources easily and 
‘smoothly to whatever side, local or tele- 
graph, the news strains and developments 
of the day are pending. We take up the 
slack that way. We avoid the competi- 
tion between the telegraph and the local 
in the production of copy. 

We have a regulator man to whom all 
‘copy goes which insures the proper regu- 
lation of copy. Stories go up in the way 
of their importance. Some men specialize 
in telegraph and some in local, but the 
copy is thrown around the desk as the 
needs of the day seem to demand. 

E. Rogert STEVENSON, Waterbury 
Republican: May I suggest, that having 
seen the problem from the other end 
that here is something that your small 
town paper is confronted by—getting 
a small staff to deliver its stuff early. 
That would be a factor that would 
lead a small town editor to tell his 
men that “You must deliver your stuff 
first to us.” They are under the pres- 
sure of time. You must get it printed 
early enough for your first edition to go 
into these cities that you are distribut- 
ing in, 

Mr. Harrison: May I suggest what, 
to me, has been the biggest advan- 
tage in Oklahoma in my experience of 
sending the sport. copy through the uni- 
versal desk—the elimination of the 
constant glorification of the “gutter 
snipe” and further the reduction, I might 
say, of the use of the “alley rat’ ad- 
jectives, that so many people who are 
so-called sporting authorities are accus- 
tomed to use, 

Further than that, we have managed to 
get those in the sporting department to 
haye some slight consideration of the 
few rules that we attempt to follow in 
be publication of a journal in the Bible 

elt. 

I have had one or two experiences in 
an attempt to develop an esprit de corps 
im country correspondents that might be 
of value to Mr. Armstead. He men- 
tioned having some towns of 500 and up 
that he never pays any attention to un- 
less he gets a date line from the Asso- 
\ciated Press. 

e have eliminated that by having 
fone of our office assistants check every 
edition that we publish and every date 
line that we publish, and I have given 
to me on the first of every month a 
tecord showing me the number of inches 
ithat we have published on every town in 
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the state ftom 500.-up....If a. si:abte 
town in the state, that we are interested 
in, has not received any considerable at- 
tention or if a correspondent has moved 
out without notifying. us, or has taken 
on business interests that keep him too 
busy so that he cannot keep in touch 
with us, we immediately send someone 
there to get a correspondent active in 
looking for a feature story. 

That system also provides us with 
ammunition against the constant criti- 
cism that we receive from ambitious 
Chambers of Commerce saying that some 
city like Podunk has received ten times 
the publicity that their particular town 
has received. They tell us that we must 
have a grudge against them, so they have 
decided to boycott us. 

Then, we turn to the record and find 
that the city of Podunk has received 
150 inches of space, and we get that rec- 
ord out of our file and in that way gen- 
erally squelch Mr. Secretary’s, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, complaints. 

W. O. Jones, Lincoln Nebraska State 
Journal: I just want to ask Mr. Har- 
rison whether that universal desk idea 
didn’t make it unprofitable for the sport 
promoter to buy the sport editor? 

Mr. Harrison: Yes, it did. 

Mr. Jones: Can you stop that prac- 
tice of sugaring the sport writers? On 
my way to Washington, I rode for 500 
miles with the brother of a rather fa- 
mous sporting man. I won’t give his 
name or what the particular line of sport 
that he is engaged in is. He told me that 
his brother, in one year, had spent $24,- 
000 sugaring sports writers. He told 
me how much of that went into my town 
and how much certain men had received. 

I asked him if the practice was gen- 
eral and he said that as far as he knew 
it was almost universal. 

I would like to know how many edi- 
tors here feel that their sporting de- 
partments are beyond corruption? There 
are more of you than I thought. 

Mr. Bootn: Doesn't that suggest 
a very pertinent topic for discussion? 
That is a subject of tainted news in the 
sporting columns. I sympathize very 
much with what these gentlemen have 
hinted at here.- I have listened at other 
meetings to some very virtuous editors 
who had great perspicuity for tainted 
news in connection with oil scandals. 

I had personal knowledge that they 
were very guilty themselves in this mat- 
ter of tainted news in their own sporting 
columns. There are sporting editors 
who have entangling alliances with box- 
ers and baseball leagues in a commercial 
way and they are handling the news for 
their commercial interest. That is a 
very common evil in the newspaper field, 
and one that can be changed and ought 
to be changed, if you only take hold of 
it. I would like te see some time that 
subject well handled. 

M. V. Atrwoon, Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch: This matter of newspaper prac- 
tice is one in which, we of the Observer- 
Dispatch at Utica, a town of about 
100,000 are very much interested. Some 
little time ago I sent a questionnaire to 
all of the papers in the country in the 
100,000 class, we took them roughly from 
85,000 to 125,000. We made inquiry re- 
garding some very homely matters of 
practice. Some 40 managing editors re- 
sponded. I compiled these figures and 
will be glad indeed to furnish a copy to 
any editor interested. 


ENVELOPE BILL UP FEB. 1 


Measure to Restrict Government Print- 
ing to Be Debated 
(By Telegraph to Epviror & PUBLISHER) 


WasHINGTON, Jan. 21.—Hearings on 
the Kendall Bill to restrict the printing 
and sale of stamped envelopes by the 
Post Office Department will be begun 
Monday, Feb. 1, at. 10 a. m., it was an- 
nounced today by Representative Elliott 
W. Sproul of Illinois, chairman of the 
sub-committee of the House Post Office 
Committee to which the proposed legis- 
lation has been referred. 

The Kendall Bill is being supported by 
the National Editorial Association, repre- 
senting several thousand country news- 
paper publishers, and other organizations. 


Forced 


ombinations 
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Wasteful 


Optional combinations 
make for economy 


Sell your product 
in Kansas City at 
lowest cost. 


Compare these line 
rates with those of 
other newspapers 
anywhere. 


Kansas City Journal (morning)... ..145,778...25c 
Kansas City Post (evening)........156,308. . .25c 
Kansas City Journal-Post (Sunday) .170,509. . .30c 


OPTIONAL COMBINATIONS 
. . .302,086.. .40c 


316,287. . .40c 


Evening and Sunday 326,817. . .40c 
(Figures as of Sept. 30, 1925) 


Morning and evening 
Morning and Sunday 


To Sell in Kansas City, Use the 


KANSAS CITY 
JOURNAL-POST 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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STATESMEN AND PRESS UNDER 
MOB’S MASTERY 


(Continued from page 8) 


from a Senator’s speech really convey 
his argument. 

What would really convey his argu- 
ment would be five hundred words in the 
correspondent’s own language condensing 
and analyzing the Senator’s remarks. 

What would really instruct the public 
at the end of a debating day in the Sen- 
ate would be a review of the arguments 
of the day, a summing up of the argu- 
ments of the day, with an analysis of their 
merits, by the correspondent himself, 
more or less in the manner of a dramatic 
critic reviewing a play. 

I think we have too few such stories 
if we are to perform the second part of 
our political job—our duty to the voters. 

Moreover, under the influence of the 
reading tastes of the mob, we often hesi- 
tate to quote from any public man un- 
less he is really nationally known. This 
trait leaves many of the ablest men in 
the House of Representatives without 
national audience for their ideas. 

I sometimes have heard amazingly able 
speeches made by obscure men in the 
House of Representatives. I cannot on 
such an occasion, however, shout to my- 
self: 

“A beat! I have just heard the best 
argument ever made on the subject of 
agricultural relief! I must hasten to a 


” 


wire. 
No! Except in the most exceptional 
circumstances it would not be news. The 


editor might be interested. The mob 
would not. 

If, however, I walk by the White 
House grounds and I hear Calvin Cool- 
idge muttering behind a bush and reveal- 
ing his intention of growing a beard, I 
could’ infallibly make page one. 

It is natural. It is human. Man can- 
not live by thought alone. He must 
also live by the emotions, simplicities, and 
the trivialities of life. You would not 
only be losing circulation but would be 
committing a grave attack on the na- 
tion’s sanity if you dismissed trivialities 
and replaced them by uninterrupted 
solemnities. 

I often wonder, nevertheless, if just a 
little more space could not be spared for 
straightaway instructive political argu- 
ment stories, stories summing up our 
debates, stories giving both sides of an 
issue, stories in which your regular 
correspondents would write not as re- 
porters only but as critics and publicists. 

I think that the art of writing such 
stories ought to be practiced and devel- 
oped, if we are to be effective political 
educators. 

Whatever need may exist for such 
stories is not met and filled by the usual 
articles in our editorial columns. On 
the whole editorial columns, are not for 
exposition but for exhortation. 

So we must, for impartial political in- 
struction, turn to news columns. 

Here, however, we often run into the 
modern theory of printing only news. 
Most people are interested not in thoughts 
but in happenings. We give them what 
they want and then, in self-justification, 
elaborate a whole great philosophy of 
“news” as an intellectual deity. 

Our editors accordingly tend to im- 
plore us to stick to news. That is the 
tendency. That is the emphasis. Other 
things may occasionally be tolerated. 

Accordingly we often arrive at the 
following situations: 

On the one hand, back home, there is 
the editor, who, in the midst of trying 
to elect his candidates for county super- 
visor and settle the problem of the site 
of the new city hall, or writes long ar- 
ticles on national issues with imperfect 
knowledge of the background of those 
issues in Washington. 

Meanwhile his correspondent here, is 
condemned to spend most of his time on 
the leg—exercises necessary in order to 
discover such nutritious slices of govern- 
mental or civic instructiveness as that 
somebody is going to resign or that 
somebody is not going to be confirmed 
or that the President thinks highly or 
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does not think highly of the buying of 
furniture on the installment plan or that 
Mrs. Coolidge kept on being gracious 
yesterday. 

I do not believe in wholesale condem- 
nation of any tendency which is the result 
of large impersonal forces. The news 
tendency is such a tendency. It has not 
been created by anybody in particular 
and it cannot be abolished by anybody in 
particular. Nor should it be, in my judg- 
ment, abolished. That a newspaper 
should give its main attention to finding 
and printing news is a justified fact. I 
only ask, in this matter of correspondence 
from Washington, if it may not be pos- 
sible for you to encourage the regular 
Washington news reporters, who knows 
more about the nature of this govern- 
ment than any other body of men exist- 
ing, to take just a few more agate lines 
of space in your newspapers for those 
vivid interpretations of our government— 
not news—but_ interpretations—instruct- 
ive interpretations—which they freely 
dispense to their hearers in their hours 
off duty? 

I think that we specialize too much. 
We hire one man for news. We hire 
another for interpretation. I contend 
that the man to do the interpretation is 
the man who does the news. 

I contend that each day, from the man 
who reports the World Court fight, we 
ought to have a few lines less of chatter 
about who may come out in favor of the 
Court and about who may possibly come 
out against it, and a few lines more of 
that man’s judgment as to the nature 
and as to the value of the Senatorial ar- 
guments so far used and as to who the 
winners so far are in the dramatic com- 
bat of Senatorial minds, and why. 

We have been trained to take pride in 
calling ourselves reporters and trained to 
recoil in horror from being called pub- 
licists. That fact, I think, illustrates the 
extremes to which the news tendency has 
gone. Your correspondents here, I think, 
ought to be proud to be—and called— 
publicists. Only as publicists can they 
accomplish their duty of politically edu- 
cating the people of this country. 

I realize that the mob may not like it. 
I ask you again to sympathize a bit with 
the politicians. They have their mob. It 
is voters. We have our mob. It is sub- 
scribers. The politicians have to con- 
sider re-election. We have to consider 
circulation. How can we blame them 
for not daring to risk losing votes if we 
are not willing to dare to risk losing 
sales? 

Statesmen and journalists are partners 
under the modern mob’s mastery. 


The man who uses the expression “dirt 
cheap” has never been to Florida—New 
York American. 
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"Relieving a Very 
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Embarrassing Situation” 


“The attention you gave our 
order of December 11th covering 
the sorts of Roman and Bold Face 
figures is greatly appreciated. 

“The package arrived at 9 a.m., 
Monday the 14th, greatly relieving 
a very embarrassing situation. 

“We trust you will pass this 
along to the order and shipping 
departments in your plant, as we 
believe they should know that their 
efforts simplify our problems tre- 
mendously.” 
Patterson 
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RIEF attention was given Saturday 

morning to problems of transmitting 
and receiving wire news. Led by Stuart 
H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, the 
Society discussed interpretative news, in- 
surance of securacy in statistics, speed in 
getting local stories on the wire, etc. 
Pertinent portions of the “open forum” 
follow: 

Sruart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Tel- 
egram: These are the topics Mr. Mor- 
rison suggested under “Wire Problems” : 
The A. P. Specials; Speeding outgoing 
news; What is the best method of giving 
wire service on your own news reports so 
that the other fellow gets it early, too?; 
Can the stock market quotations be made 
too accurate?; Can the unreliable special 
writers, the trained seals of certain met- 
ropolitan newspapers be reformed or not?; 
Can the wire report be made more elastic 
and interesting ? 

I am not quite sure whether the term 
“A. P. specials’ means special stories to 
member papers which are put on the wire, 
or whether it means stories of an explan- 
atory and interpretative character rather 
than spot news, or whether it means 
stories referring to public affairs and 
policies that are suggested by govern- 
mental executives. But taking any of 
the three definitions, my own observation 
is that the wires of the Associated Press 
are not burdened with such stories. In 
Michigan I am inclined to think that we 
could stand more rather than less of 
them. I think that there is danger of 
placing too much weight upon bare spot 
news. I think that an analytical or in- 
terpretative story of any event, particu- 
larly of matters political and public char- 
acter, is more informative and more read- 
able often than a story written coldly and 
colorlessly from the spot news  stand- 
point. 


As to speeding outgoing news, my ob- 


WIRE PROBLEMS—INTERPRETATIVE NEWS AND 
ACCURATE FIGURES—BEFORE OPEN FORUM 


servation is that that is purely a prob- 
lem of definitely locating responsibility 


for the filing. The ideal arrangement 
would be to assign one man to that task 
exclusively, to let him sit in with the city 
editor, or state news editor, and be con- 
stantly on the watch for matters suit- 
able for filing. That is impractical in 
most offices, entirely so in the medium- 
sized and smaller ones. 


The question, “Can stock market quo- 
tations be made too accurate?” seems to 
me to be answerable only in one way. I 
think that a mistake in figures is the 
most serious mistake that a newspaper 
can make—the most serious typographical 
mistake, for two or three reasons. 


In the first place the reader can not 
correct it from the context. A misplaced 
line, or a pied line, or misspelled word, 
the reader can usually correct’ from the 
context, but a mistake in figures he can- 
not correct. 


Walter M. Harrison, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman: I have a suggestion on the 
handling of statistical matter that might 
be of some value to some member. 


At our staff meetings three or four 
times a year, we present graphic charts 
of the production of the country and of 
our State in its principal crops and min- 
erals and devote an hour to the discus- 
sion of those figures and those crops. 

Another thing that we have done that I 
have found of considerable value is the in- 
stilling of the idea into the minds of the 
news editor or the night editor, if it is 
his duty to pass finally upon the proofs 
as they come, that the figures that he sees 
on the proof in front of him are always 
wrong, and it is up to him or his assist- 
ant to go through the World Almanac, 
the Year Book from the Department of 
Agriculture, or what not, to see that the 
figures are right. 
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_ THE OLD WORLD PRESS AND 
ITS POLITICAL JOB 


(Continued from page 14) 


rom nine in the morning until eight or 
en or eleven at night. It was perhaps a 
iving wage, but it was a good average 
vage for that sort of work in England. 
Dther things being equal, the difficulty of 
ecuring more than that would have 
neant so complete a dependence of the 
\ewspaper man upon his proprietor as to 
nake any initiative impossible. Now 
hose conditions have been bettered. The 
‘verage newspaper man in England today 
5 better paid, stands more firmly on his 
eet and where on the one hand we have 
he dangerous tendency toward the ac- 
lumulation of power in the hands of the 
woprietor, we have the contravening 
endency toward a new independence in 
he individual writer of the press. That 
he one offsets the other, I don’t for a 
aoment say, but in a measure, it does re- 
uce the danger. 

' Over in France we have a situation in 
rhich the individual newspaper may have 
ower but this power does not repose 
pon publicity in the sense of advertising. 
ts sources of income are less available to 
ye accountant. The average newspaper 
lan is incomparably badly paid. As re- 
ently as 1920 I was in Paris and I knew 
score of men working as reporters, cor- 
espondents of reputable French news- 
apers who were receiving anywhere 
-om 250 to 400 francs per month which 
1 1920 was almost not remotely a living 
rage. Beginning with the newspaper 
those sources of income are less unpub- 
shable and proceeding into-a condition 
which underpays the individual man, you 
ave logically and necessarily a much 
reater willingness to accept the word of 
ommand from the official source. 

I don’t care to speak lengthily on the 
abject of Italy. You are all as familiar 
itimeit as L am. 

Assuming that there is a political job 
x the newspapers whose background I 
ive tried to indicate, that that political 
b, if it means a fair playing on the 
it of the middle men between Govern- 
lent, between the sources of conduct of 
jblic affairs and the individual voter, the 
bneral situation would seem to indicate 
\at this would not be too well done and 
\do not believe in general that it is too 
lell done. 
|There are, however, certain features, 
ptably of English journalism, which I 
‘lieve with enormous advantage could 
+ duplicated here. In the paper which 
|have the honor to represent, we of 
uurse go much further in the verbatim 
porting of parliamentary debates than 
iy American paper is ever likely to be 
Mle to do it. But we do something 
be on what you would describe as your 
} ° Gs 
ont page; we call it the bill page, op- 
ysite the editorial page, which is the 
ature page. We have each day a sketch 
‘ the happenings in Parliament. It is 
one by a man whose acquaintance with 
‘e lobby is long and intimate. It pro- 
ides for those who do not desire to go 
‘rough the lengthy verbatim report of 
arliamentary discussion, a reasonably 
lief, sometimes wicked and always in- 
iresting account of what has happened. 
, collection of these brief columns as 
ley appear from day to day would, if 
fey were strung together and read as 
te history of the year, give a very ef- 
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fective description, a sufficiently complete 
description of the operations and the 
manifestations of government during that 
year. Into these, so far as my personal 
knowledge goes, no influence runs, no 
proprietorial influence of too deep kind, 
certainly none whatever on my paper nor 
the Daily Telegraph nor the Manchester 
Guardian. 

I am required to send from Washing- 
ton material which is much more inter- 
pretative than reportive, if I may use the 
word. It is much more valuable to us 
and to our readers from our point of 
view, to have 100 words which (one al- 
Ways assumes a man endeavors to be de- 
tached and impartial in writing them) 
gives the atmosphere of debate, than to 
have a thousand words which give a re- 
port of that debate; and it is on the side 
of interpretative journalism and interpre- 
tative correspondence from points abroad 
that I generally believe the British press, 
the French press, the German press and 
the Italian press stand more or less in a 
class by themselves. More effective work 
can be done in interpretative journalism 
and where cable tolls are heavy it is 
necessary to reduce the expense. The 
picture which is presented to the mind of 
the reader and bites into the comprehen- 
sion, provided always that the individual 
correspondent does his honest best to be 
fair and impartial—I can think of no bet- 
ter form of journalism. 

All this leads back to the fact that we 
are, because of our situation in the world, 
much more interested in what we call 
world affairs than the people of the 
United States have yet been willing to 
admit themselves. We have produced and 
continue to produce a number of men 
whose minds and opinions or whose type- 
writers move with rapidity and with ease 
among foreign questions of considerable 
complexity. These men all have or 
should have one quality which I recom- 
mend and that is the quality which I 
call a background of mind. It is much 
more important to know, that is, for a 
foreign correspondent to know, the rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
other lands of this hemisphere, the lands 
of the Orient and the lands of Europe, 
than it is to know in the most complete 
way all those immensely interesting sta- 
tistics in the World Almanac. He may 
be completely ignorant of most of what 
appears in the World Almanac if he has 
a knowledge of relations between coun- 
tries. Permitting him to display that 
background of mind in its columns is part 
of the political job. The encouragement 
of an atmosphere which admits the exis- 
tence of other peoples on this earth is 
part of the political job, and in so far as 
these parts briefly mentioned are con- 
cerned, I believe the foreign press does 
its job reasonably well. I believe very 
deeply, and more deeply since I honestly 
like my trade or profession, that the 
tendency in England towards the group- 
ing of control of newspapers in the hands 
of a few individuals and perhaps in the 
United States passage of control of news- 
papers from the individual to the corpora- 
tion, are tendencies in the last degree 
dangerous. 
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A. P. DIRECTORS MEET 
JAN. 26 INNEW YORK 


Quarterly 
Chairmen of 


Scheduled with 

District Advisory 

Boards—Nominating Committee 
Will Convene Feb. 16 


Session 


Directors of the Associated Press will 
meet in New York Jan. 26, for the 
regular quarterly session. 

With the board members . will meet 
chairmen of the various district advisory 
boards, elected under the new system, 
which became effective this year. They 
are H. J. Powell, Coffeyville (Kan.) 
Journal, representing the central district ; 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette, southern district; and Richard 
Hooker, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
eastern district. The chairman of the 
western district has not yet been named. 

Under the old system each district 
advisory board was made up arbitrarily 
of only five members. Now each state 
A. P. Editorial Association elects its 
own representative to the district board 
and these representatives name their own 
chairman. The chairmen meet with di- 
rectors to report on conditions in their 
respective territories and suggest possible 
improvements in the service. 

Directors and officers expected to at- 
tend the meeting next week are: Frank 
B. Noyes, Washington Star, president ; 
E. H. Butler, Buffalo Evening News, 
first vice-president; C. P. J. Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, second 
vice-president; Adolph S. Ochs, New 
York Times; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis 
Journal; B. H. Anthony, New Bedford 
Standard; Robert McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Clark Howell, Atlanta Consti- 
tution; Charles Hopkins Clark, Hart- 
ford Courant; Elbert H. Baker, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Stuart H. Perry, 


Adrian (Mich.) Telegram and Times; 


J. R. Knowland, 
Tribune. 
Announcement was made this week at 


Oakland (Calif.) 


Selling Results to 
Advertisers 


Because advertising space is only 
a means to an end, this paper 
maintains the closest possible con- 
tact with every sales campaign in 
the rich Dallas trade territory, 
doing all it can to help get MAX- 
IMUM RESULTS. 


Scores of appreciative 
national advertisers have 
praised the work of The 
News’ Trade Survey and 
Merchandising Department. 
Let us tell you about it. 
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Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the 
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New York A. P. headquarters, that the 
association’s nominating committee would 
meet in New York Feb. 16, to appoint 
candidates for election to the directorate 
of five members whose terms expire this 
year and also to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Victor F. Lawson, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News. Mr. 
Lawson’s term would have expired in 
1927, 

The five directors whose terms expire 
this year are: Mr. Noyes, Mr. Ochs, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Anthony, and Mr. McLean. 

Ogden M, Reid, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune is secretary of the 
nominating committee and H. C. Adler, 
Chattanooga Times, chairman. Other 
members are: Edward Flicker, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Telegram; John S. Cohen, 
Atlanta Journal; P. S. McGlynn, Moline 
(Ill.) Dispatch; A. L. Miller, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and News; 
Frank S. Baker, Tacoma (Wash. ) 
Daily Ledger; and Jay O. Hayes, San 
Jose (Cal.) Mercury-Herald. 
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COURT ALLOWS DAILY 
60 DAY EXTENSION 


Rochester Herald Granted Continuance 
of Receivership—Potter Alleges 
Unfair 


Competition in 


Petition 


A sixty-day continuance of receivership 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, morn- 
ing paper, was ordered Tuesday by Fed- 
eral Judge John R. Hazel, in Federal 
Court at Elmira, at a hearing on the 
order obtained by the Queen City Printing 
Company, creditor, compelling receivers 
to show cause why the Herald properties 
should not be sold. Application for public 
sale, filed by the National Bank of Roch- 
ester, was denied. During the sixty-day 
extension, the receivers will try to re- 
organize and refinance the company. 

The Herald was formerly published 
by Louis M. Antisdale, who died two 
years ago. Since last August it has 
been published by two receivers, John 
W. Baker and John W. Remington, ap- 
pointed by Judge Hazel. 

Counsel for the Natiénal Bank of Roch- 
ester urged the sale of the Herald, on the 
ground that further operations under the 
present order would involve losses. The 
move was opposed by receivers and M. 
Bruce Potter, president of the Herald 
Company. 

Potter presented affidavits that national 
and classified advertising have increased 
during the receivership, but that the paper 
has lost $10,500 due to the falling off of 
local advertising, caused by alleged propa- 
ganda circulated against the newspaper, on 
the uncertainty of its continuance. 

He estimated debts of the Herald at 
$465,000 and said all creditors except the 
National Bank of Rochester, which has 
a claim of $100,000, favor continuance. 

All Rochester papers carried page one 
stories on the hearing. The Democrat 
used the Associated Press story and the 
following comment under subhead “Demo- 
crat’s Policy Stated.” 

“The efforts of the Chronicle are de- 
voted to extending its circulation and in- 
creasing its value to readers and adver- 
tisers by making the best paper that it 
knows how to make. It has no apology 
to offer and nothing to take back, either 
as regards its editorial or business policy.” 


SHOPPING NEWS QUITS 


St. Paul Free Retail Paper Needs New 


Contracts to Continue 


The St, Paul Shopping News, the “dis- 
tribution free” publication, has seemingly 
landed on the rocks. It has suspended 
publication with the fifth number, the 
first having been issued Aug. 31, last. 
It was launched as an experiment in the 
extension of the retail trade. According 
to information gleaned from some of the 
participating members, the cause of sus- 
pension was the necessity of writing 
new contracts. 

It is stated that the project has not 
been abandoned for good, but that the 
fact that the first arrangement entered 
into by the advertisers was not on a 
compulsory basis made the income of 
the publication uncertain from month to 
month, and that the pro rata cost had 
been higher than was anticipated at the 
beginning. 

The Shopping News has been cir- 
culated among more than 100,000 fam- 
ilies, all outside of the city limits but 
within a radius of 150 miles. This ex- 
periment in the extension of retail trade 
was made on the: initiative of St. Paul 
merchants who were under the impres- 
sion that their sales could by this means 
be increased to a volume unattainable by 
the ordinary ‘methods of advertising. 


MOORE SPEAKS IN BOSTON 


Gives Principal Address at Meeting of 
New England Dailies 
Thomas H. Moore, associate director 


of the bureau of advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, spoke 


Editor 


before the New England Daily Newspaper 
Association at its mid-winter meeting at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Jan. 19. 
In his talk he told of the work of his 
bureau and what it is attempting to accom- 
plish. He compared the advantage of 
newspaper advertising with that of maga- 
zines. At a round table discussion which 
followed his address, Mr. Moore both 
asked questions of the publishers present, 
and replied to various queries put to him. 

Luncheon in the Swiss room of the 
hotel preceded the business session. Two 
new papers were received into member- 
ship, the Waterville (Me.) Sentinel and 
Concord (N. H.) Telegram. George F. 
300th, publisher of the Worcester Tele- 
gram and Gazette, was elected a member 
of the board of governors to succeed Theo- 
dore T. Ellis, former publisher of those 
papers. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION 
IN TOLEDO MEET 


Delegates to Hear President of Willys- 
Overland Company Among Other 
Speakers at Annual Gathering Jan. 

26-27—Newspaper Dinner 


John N. Willys, president of the 
Willys-Overland Company, will be among 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
National Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at To- 
ledo, O., Jan. 26-27. Delegates will be 
guests at .a luncheon at the automobile 
firm’s plant Tuesday. 

A feature of the convention will be a 
dinner for commission members, to be 
given by Toledo newspapers at the Ho- 
tel Secor, Jan. 26. Grove Patterson, 
managing editor of the Toledo Blade, 
will preside. 

Speakers at a luncheon scheduled for 
Wednesday include -C. K. Woodbridge, 
A. A. C. W. president; Joseph Deutsch, 
president, National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers; and Bennett Chap- 
ple, director of publicity, American Roll- 
ing Mills Company. W. Frank McClure, 
chairman of the commission, will preside. 

Topics scheduled for discussion at busi- 
ness sessions include, “What Advertising 
Men Are Doing to Make Advertising Pay 
Better,” led by Frank T. Carroll, In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) News, and president of 
the Association of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives; and the proposed revision 
of the commission’s constitution and by- 
laws, led by George F. Burbach, general 
manager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

A report on the new financing plan of 
the A. A. C. W. will be made, including 
a report of a special committee from the 
National Commission. 

Rowe Stewart,. Piuiladelphia Record; 
H 4H. Charles, New York; Charles R: 
Frederickson, Coshocton, O., and Guy W. 
Cook, Chicago, are slated to report on 
plans for the forthcoming annual A. A. 
C. W. convention to be held next June 
in Philadelphia. 

The meeting of the commission will be 
followed by the annual convention of the 
Fifth District-of the A. A. C. W. 
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U. S. NEWSPRINT TOPS 
CANADA IN 1925 


Total Production 1,530,318 Tons Dur- 

ing Year, But Was 4,000 Tons 
Under 1924 Figure, 
Print Bureau Reports 


News 


More news print was produced in the 
United States than in Canada during the 
vear 1925, according to a bulletin just 
issued by the News. Print Service Bu- 
reau. The total actual tons produced in 
the United States were 1,530,318, whereas 
Canada rolled up a total of 1,522,217. 
United States production fell off for the 
period, against 1924, about 4,000 tons; 
Canada produced about 3,000 tons more 
last year than in 1924, 

The total production of news print for 
the United States and Canadian mills 
for the 12 months period is stated as 
3,052,535, compared with the 1924 figure 
of 3,059,495. The bulletin says: 

“Stocks of news print paper at United 
States mills totaled 16,238 tons at the 
end of December and at Canadian mills 
18,414 tons, making a combined total: of 
34,652 tons which was equivalent to 3.2 
days’ average production. During De- 
cember the United States mills operated 
at 94.4 per cent of capacity and the Cana- 
dian mills at 99.0 per cent. The news 
print mills also made 1,968 tons of hang- 
ing paper in December, 594 tons of which 
were made in Canada. 

“Comparing production during the year 
of 1925 with the same period of each of 
the five previous years, the United States 
mills made 3 per cent more than in 1924, 
and 3 per cent more than in 1923, 6 per 
cent more than in 1922; 25 per cent 
more than in 1921 and 1 per cent more 
than in 1920; the Canadian mills pro- 
duced 12 per cent more than in 1924, 20 
per cent more than in 1923, 41 per cent 
more than in 1922, 88 per cent more than 
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in 1921 and 74 per cent more than 
1920. a 

“The combined production of ¥% 
United States and Canadian mills for } 
year 1925 was 8 per cent more thanj 
1924, 11 per cent over 1923, 21 per «| 
over 1922, 50 per cent over 1921, { 
28 per cent over 1920.” 

Imports of news print from count; 
other than Canada and Newfoundk| 
for 11 months in 1925, totaled 124,96 


Allen Named Association Manage 


J. W. Allen, former New York ne} 
paper man, has been named _manaj\ 
director of the Associated Dailies} 
Florida, Maj. Lew B. Brown, publij; 
of the St. Petersburg Independent \ 
president of the group, has announ| 
The Associated Dailies empowered | 
president to appoint a full time mani) 
at the last meeting in December. | 
Allen’s headquarters will be in the C}| 
building, Jacksonville, 
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PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & ADVERTISERS 
CELEBRATE FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY 


C. King Woodbridge, A. A. 


C. W. President, Tells of 


“Poor Richard’s” Contribution to Newspapers 
of Today—Organizations Lay Wreaths on 
Park Row Statue 


PRINTERS, newspaper and advertis- 

ing men of the nation paid tribute 
over the week-end to Benjamin Franklin, 
their patron saint, 
whose 220th birth- 
jay anniversary 
fell Jan. 17. 

Representing or- 
ganized advertis- 
ing generally, C. 
King Wocdbridge, 
president of the 
\ssociated Adver- 
tismg Clubs of the 
World, delivered 
an address on 
"The Advertis- 
ing Clubs’ Inter- 
est in Benjamin 
Franklin,’ which 
was broadcast by - 
station WGY of the General Electric 
Company. ee 

In New York numerous organizations 
laid wreaths on the Franklin statue in 
Park Row. Among them were the Inter- 
Jational Benjamin Franklin Society, the 
Benjamin Franklin Memorial Committee 
af the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the New York Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation, Typographical Union Number 
Six, the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and the Advertising 
Club of New York. 

The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 
eld its celebration of the anniversary 
with a “trade-mark” dinner on Jan. 18. 
| Speaking of Franklin and his Pennsyl- 
yamia Gazette, Mr. Woodbridge said in 
Dart : 

“Franklin excluded the slander and per- 

jonal abuse from his columns and dem- 
mstrated that a newspaper could prosper 
pn the policy of performing a service to 
'ts*subscribers, and even assume a proper 
‘esponsibility to its readers in the kind 
pf advertising it accepted. 
| “This was as rare an experiment in the 
ield of publishing as was his kite experi- 
hent in the field of electrical discoveries. 
Che accepted belief among publishers was 
hat a newspaper was like a stage coach 
n which anyone had a right to a seat if 
hey would pay for it. 
' “Franklin felt, however, that he owed 
obligation to his subscribers, and he 
‘ould not print abuse, as he stated it, 
vithout doing them a manifest injustice. 
_““T offer my advice on this,’ says Frank- 
in, ‘as a caution to young publishers, that 
hey might be encouraged not to pollute 
heir presses and disgrace their profes- 
1on by such infamous practices.’ 

“Let us bear in mind that that was a 
lost extraordinary viewpoint for a pub- 
Sher to take at that time. So far as I 
an learn, he was the first American pub- 
sher to so state the publisher’s responsi- 
lity to his readers with reference to the 
ind of advertising which he might with 
ropriety accept. 

“I am glad to say that the great major- 
y of newspaper, magazine and periodical, 
usimess paper, agricultural paper, direc- 
ty and theatre program publishers of 
eres ae Ee el. 0 
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the present day, under the banner of or- 
ganized advertising, are conducting their 
business on this policy of fair-play to 
the reader laid down by Franklin. 

“I am sure we all agree that Franklin 
had great gifts as a man of letters and 
philosopher to have made a world’s best 
seller and a classic of literature out of an 
almanac. 

“Like many of my advertising friends 
who deal so much in the use of words 
and study for means of effective expres- 
sion in their advertising copy, Franklin 
had a fine sense of word values. We have 
the copy of a lengthy letter he wrote at 
one time to Noah Webster, applauding 
his zeal in preserving the purity of the 
English language. However, so fluid is 
our language and so constant are its 
changes to meet new conditions and new 
demands, that most of the words which 
Franklin noted as new in American 
speech upon his return from his long stay 
in France, and which he then deplored, 
are now in our accepted speech. 

“His conception of what constitutes a 
good piece of writing might well be stud- 
ied by the writer of advertising copy in 
this day. He said: 

““The words should be the most ex- 
pressive that the language affords, pro- 
vided that they are the most generally un- 
derstood. Nothing should be expressed in 
two words that can as well be expressed 
in one; that is, no synonyms should be 
used, or very rarely; but the whole should 
be as short as possible, consistent with 
clearness; the words should be placed as 
to be agreeable to the ear in reading; 
summarily, it should be smooth, clear and 
short, for the contrary qualities are dis- 
pleasing.’ ” 

“There is a striking parallel in the 
things that Franklin advocated and those 
things which organized advertising is em- 
phasizing today,” Mr. Woodbridge con- 
cluded. 

“He believed in and practiced industry, 
which was a foundation stone upon which 
all his success was built. So do we, to- 
day. He believed in fair play in business. 
We advocate accuracy and truth of state- 
ment in advertising and in all business 
dealings. He insisted that the craftman- 
ship of his business as a printer and pub- 
lisher should be a model for all others. 
A large portion of the time in our adver- 
tising club meetings is spent in consider- 
ing ways and means of improving the 
skill with which we do our work. Frank- 
lin saw the value of developing and fos- 
tering a community spirit, We have that 
spirit in our clubs today. He believed in 
the Round Table. This is the thing which 
makes membership in an advertising club 
of definite value. He believed in the use 
of every legitimate means at hand that 
gave opportunity for the dissemination of 
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knowledge: the press, the pamphlet, the 
circulating library, and agencies of that 
sort which have their counterpart in the 
more extensive channels of publicity as 
we know them today. 

“As Minister to France, Franklin ce- 
mented bonds of friendship between that 
country and our own which have grown 
stronger year by year. He believed, as 
we believe today, that nations will very 
likely get along happily together, provid- 
ing they maintain close relations of un- 
derstanding between one another. This 
was the key-note of our great Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention in London 
in 1924, and I trust will be the dominant 
note of every great international business 
convention in the years to come. 

“Ten years ago, the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World held its Twelfth 
Annual Convention in the buildings of the 
University of Pennsylvania—founded by 
Benjamin Franklin—at Philadelphia. The 
hosts to that convention were the mem- 
bers of the Poor Richard ‘Club, which is 
the Advertising Club of Philadelphia. 
We commemorated that event by the pub- 
lication of a book on Benjamin Franklin 
—Printer, written by John Clyde Oswald, 
president of the Benjamin Franklin So- 
ciety of America and a prominent leader 
in our organization. 

“We are holding our twenty-second an- 
nual international advertising convention 
in June of this year, meeting again at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In the ten- 
year interval the Association has become 
a world organization. 

“T know of no finer thing which we as 
advertising men and women could do at 
that time than to dedicate our best efforts 
as individuals and as an Association to 
these great principles of business so ef- 
fectively enunciated and practiced by Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” 
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To Install Newsprint Machines 


In connection with new financing just 
completed by the Port Alfred Pulp and 
Paper Corporation, Port Alfred, Que., 
announcement is made that the first of 
two newsprint machines being installed 
will be in operation by May 1 and the 
second by Sept. 1. Up to the present 
time the company has been exclusively 
a pulp producer, with capacity of 50,000 
tons per annum. Upon completion of its 
present construction program it will have 
a rated annual production of 67,500 tons 
of newsprint. Its plant is located on 
tidewater on the Saguenay River. 


Ambassador Bars Reporters 


Ambassador Sheffield at Mexico City 
has adopted a new rule in declining to 
meet newspaper correspondents personal- 
ly. Secretary Lane of the Embassy has 
been appointed “official spokesman” for 
the Ambassador. 
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UR Own WorL_D 


OF [SERIES 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


(Ge ONSIDERD BLE space in this peri- 
odical has been devoted to the series 
of articles which Don C. Seitz is publish- 
ing in The Outlook. The installment in- 
serted in the issue for January 20 is de- 
voted to the tabloid press and is entitled 
“Guttersniping.”’ The article is a sort of 
“fudge” which takes up the radio and its 
influence upon the American public. 

The conclusions reached by Mr. 
are summed up in the following 
graphs: 

Meanwhile the tabloid takes the place of ul- 
tra-sensationalism in type. It is a contest 
between weeds for the most room in the gutter. 
I do not say this in any special spirit of dis- 
gust. Enlightenment, however crude, is better 


than none at all. The great foreign popula- 
tion of the cities can learn from pictures what 


Seitz 
para- 


they would find it difficult to absorb from 
type. Much of it they would probably be as 
well off without knowing. The Japanese are 


credited with visualizing everything and being 
insensible to text and tone. We are fast ap- 
proaching that state in America. 

In this matter of visualized news the movies 
have impinged upon the newspaper. The celerity 
with which current events are transferred to 
the screen is a lesson to editors, if it is heeded. 
It is also notable that the movie audiences 
appreciate them. They are roundly applauded 
and are often strikingly good, affording far 
more satisfaction than the mangled bulletins 
that come over the radio. 

[THE literary editor of a newspaper 
ought not to feel cramped in the 
preperation of his copy and should be 
free to print the truth as he sees it. 
But he, too, can hear from his readers, 
as Stuart Sherman, editor of the Book 
Section of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, proves in his contribution to Mc- 
Naught’s Monthly for February. 

Mr. Sherman quotes one of his critics 
as saying. “Truth is dangerous. Truth 
is contagious. Truth is shocking and sub- 
versive. For God’s sake, tell us anything 
you like but the truth.” 


(THE magazine section of the Kansas 

City Star for Sunday, January 10, 
contained a personality sketch of Melville 
FE. Stone, the dean of American news- 
paper men. Its author is Labert St. Clair. 


NEWSPAPER reference book that 
has just been put on my desk is 
“Who's Who in Journalism” (Journalism 


Publishing Company) edited by S. Ger- 
shanek and M. N. Ask. Its contents 
will be described more in detail in a 


later issue of Epr 


HE title, “Released 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) by 
Oscar King Davis, for many years Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York 
Times, certainly has a newspaper twang. 
Its title page promises “inside political 
history of Theodore Roosevelt and his 
times.” In making good this promise Mr. 
Davis releases some inside press history 
of a number of leading newspapers. 
Mr. Davis opens his volume with 
anecdote in which he relates that 
reading copy of the New York Sun one 
night the cable from Havana reported that 
the commission investigating the Maine 
explosion would report that the ship had 
been blown up from the outside. He knew 
what that meant. When he.went to the 
office of the Sun on the night before his 
next night off he took his grip with him. 
As soon as work at the copy desk was 
done he took the train for Washington to 
see Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 
From. Roosevelt Davis obtained a 
promise of a letter of introduction to the 
fleet commander in case of war. That is 


ror & PUBLISHER. 
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for Publication,” 


an 


how he got his war assignment from 
Chester S. Lord, managing editor of the 
Sun.. But his war story is short. 


Other big assignments are described by 
Mr. Davis somewhat in detail. In chat- 
ting about the way he covered the Hay- 
wood trial he pays this hemarkable tribute 
to Carr Van Anda of the Times: 


while 


The 


In 35 years of active newspaper work, which 
has taken me around the world and into four 
wars, and has given me an acquaintance with 
scores of newspaper men, Carr Van Anda, of 
the New York Times, is ‘the greatest managing 
editor I have ever met. He knows the news, 
and how to get it, and how to print it. And 
he will print it as it comes, whether the “‘after- 
breakfast”? men, who write the editorials, like 
it or not. They can say what they please in 
their editorial columns. But editorial news and 
editorial views keep out of the news columns 
under his jurisdiction. 


When Mr. Davis was appointed chief 
of the Washington Bureau of the New 
York Times his first story to his paper 
Was written on material furnished by 
Roosevelt and drew a $500,000 libel suit 
from William Randolph Hearst. The suit 
never came to trial and the reason may 
possibly be found in the chapter describ- 
ing the incident. By a curious coincidence 
this chapter is number XIII. 

The chapter which tells how Davis got 
a beat from Borah on the Taft platform 
is one of the best things that has appeared 
in type about covering a national political 
convention. It sheds an interesting side- 
light upon the interest taken in the news 
columns by Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the Times. 

William Bayard Hale and his famous, 
or his infamous, interview with the Ger- 
man Kaiser gets a chapter—but with the 
best stuff left out. In connection with 
this incident Roosevelt speaks confiden- 


tially to Davis about the Kaiser’s con- 
nection with the Venezuelan affair and 


requests Davis to explain the situation to 
Charles R. Miller, who was then editor- 
in-chief of the Times. It -seems that 
Roosevelt had noticed some _ editorial 
about the affair in the Times and he 
wanted Mr. Miller to have the full in- 
formation. In spite of what critics are 


now saying about the editorial page, it 
would look as though a few people 


glanced at what appeared on that page. 

In view of what has been printed re- 
cently about Washington correspondents 
the chapter which deals with Taft and 
his relations with newspaper men may 
be read to advantage. A matter of great 
moment to the public is thus succinctly set 
forth by Mr. Davis: 


There is sharp differentiation between news- 


paper work in Washington and elsewhere by 
reason of this fact, for the correspondents there 
very rarely are obliged to pry into private, 
perscnal affairs. They are dealing most of the 
time with business that is wholly public, or 
should be. » Of course, diplomatic affairs are 
in a class by themselves, because that is the 
habit and rule of all the world, and no one 
country can break it down, despite Mr. Wil- 
sen’s passionate plea for ‘‘open covenants, 
openly arrived at.’’ The preparation of cases 
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for enforcement of the law must also be closely 
guarded lest there be premature publication 
that helps to a miscarriage of justice. But 
outside of those two classes there is very little 
Government business about which any Govern- 
ment official has a right to maintain secrecy. 
Yet a great many officials habitually treat the 
work that goes over their desks as if it were 
their own private affair, and seem to resent the 
simplest inquiry about the most trivial matter. 


Chapter XXIV—I am only mentioning 
those of special interest to newspaper 
men—deals with Roosevelt as a great 
news-maker and as a great news-giver. 
When asked for certain facts about the 
Panama canal that must come from the 
State Department Roosevelt replied: 

“T hate to do that, O. K.; Elihu always 
makes such a row with me when I go after 
the facts about alnything he is _ handling, 
especially if subsequently any of those facts 
happen to find their way into the newspapers.” 

On another occasion, described in the 
same chapter, Davis knew the contents 
of a special message to the Senate. He 
was warned to look out or the Associated 
Press would fine the Times heavily for 
premature publication of a document de- 
livered in advance and under confidence 
until released. As he knew the message 
had not yet been delivered to the Asso- 
ciated Press, he had his chief, Van Anda, 
of the Times, notify the ‘A.P.’ that the 
Times would decline in advance to re- 
ceive a copy of it. In this way the Times 
was not bound by the confidence under 
which the Associated Press received the 
message and had its “beat” without in- 
curring a fine for premature publication. 
The incident is described in detail on 
page 123. 

Chapter XXVII tells of a tentative 
offer made to Roosevelt to edit one of 
the great New York City newspapers. 
Chapter XXVIII aims to show that 
Roosevelt had a sense of humor. It deals 
with the famous Associated Press dis- 
patch from Peru, “I and my people thank 
you,” sent in the name of Roosevelt in 
reply to a message of fielicitation cabled 
by President Pardo when the battleship 
fleet in its cruise around the world called 
at Callao, Peru. Calling the Washington 
correspondents together Roosevelt said he 
had something so good that he simply 
had to tell it to them but they must not 
print it. ‘Here is what Davis says in the 
chapter : 

Of course we promised. There was no help 
for that, and the President went on. “You 
know that I and my people telegram that all 
the newspapers are roasting me about,’’ he said. 


“Well, I never saw’ that message. Old Adee 
did that to me. And now I can’t say a word 
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about it, for then old Pardo would know | 
hadn’t answered his telegram to me!” 


Old Adee, as is doubtless well- known 
was then Second Assistant Secretary 0| 
State. Of his work Davis quotes Roose| 
velt as saying: 

Why, there isn’t a kitten born in a palae 
anywhere on earth that I don’t have to write ;| 
letter of congratulation to the peripatetic Tom 
cat that might have been its sire, and old Ade 
does that for. me! 

Another newspaper chapter is XXXY) 
It tells how the New York Times pre:| 
vented Knox’s resignation as Secretary! 
of State. . With apologies to Roosevelt | 
it is a bully good story. 

A story that literally beats the band 
will be found in chapter LIV. It tel 
how George Henry Payne, then on the 
New York Evening Mail, hired a bane! 
—and kept on hiring bands for the Chi. 
cago convention. But who paid for thes¢ 
bands? For the answer see the book, 
It is a good story. 

Of course, “Released for Publication” 
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capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, IIl. 


“es most of its space to the men who 
tir day had—and some still have— 
{page positions in American news- 
xs. Mr. Davis does not tell the news- 
4% men much that is new about po- 
¢ leaders. But he does release for 
ytation some interesting matter about 
sthe Washington Bureau of a great 
»politan daily functions. In addition, 
1ows how national conventions of 
jeal parties are covered. Joseph 
irer did not have much use for 
elore Roosevelt but he doubtless 
11 be glad, were he alive, to have 
syolume considered for a prize in 
ward made by his School of Journal- 
»t Columbia University. 
* Oe 


{& January issue of The [owa Jour- 
alist continues its story of “Early 
¥ Newspapers.” It also has articles 
jig with the old foreman and the new, 
‘vey of the Rhinelander case as news, 
\, list of sources of help and inspira- 
sfor newspaper men. Heading the 
n the last mentioned item is the 
ork & PuBLISHER—frankly acknowl- 
» to be the best publication of its 
cin America. 
sik OF 


IKE UNIVERSITY has had so 
yany first page positions that the 
ie about that university in Mce- 
iht’'s Monthly for February by Louis 
iffe deserves careful reading and a 
cin the morgue. Mr. Jaffe, who is 
# of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
ds from first hand information for 
ja graduate of Trinity College which 
i now on is to be known as Duke 
prsity, 


ITICS of the newspapers, having 
valloped metropolitan dailies to their 
action, are now spanking small town 
Noapers. The latter are lashed in 
‘(New Republic for Jan. 20 by Carroll 
lark, a member of the Department 
‘iciology at the University of Kansas. 
tore Mr. Clark takes up his task, 
wer, he makes the following obser- 
sate 


las not required the flamboyant indictment 
pton Sinclair to convince a great many 
vise staunch hundred-percenters, that our 
¢ cannot be relied upon to give impartial 
l\ncolored views.of vital issues. The more 
til observers have long been aware that 
usiness controls pretty effectively, and in 
vn behalf, the daily press, the periodical 
§ and news syndicates. 


‘e other paragraph is sufficient to in- 
z the contents of the article which 
laded “The Small Town Press Sells 
ibs 


‘comparison of the country weekly of today 
Ithose of some 20 years back will reveal 
‘al striking changes. The first is the ap- 
ynce of an increasing amount of advertis- 
jy large corporations, many of which have 
rect interest centring in the community. 
sond is the widespread use of “boilerplate” 
tial, i.e, news matter, human _ interest 
ts, fashion articles, novels, cartoons, etc., 
\i up en bloc by large syndicates and: fur- 
Il to the editor weekly at a regular rate. 
ird change is the increase in economic 
[political partisanship and the swelling 
uns of thinly camouflaged propaganda sup- 
2 by various organized interests. Fourth, 
result of these and other changes, there 
ayronounced shrinkage in those parts of the 
| that once reflected the personality of the 
t and lent whatever tone or character the 
« formerly may have possessed 


le result of these changes, according 
‘tr. Clark, is that public opinion—es- 
ily in the middle West—is charac- 
id by “gullibility, timorousness, sus- 
lisness, intolerance, and an_ utterly 
tted and confused notion of practi- 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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cally every important social problem of 
the day.” 
ae a 


HAT became of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association of America? 
This question is answered in McNawught’s 
Monthly for February by Don C. Seitz in 
his article “Philadelphia’s One Eventful 
Night.” 
* Ok Ok 
HRISTOPHER MORLEY in The 
Saturday Review of Literature for 
Jan. 16, under the head “Hinds Let Loose” 
passes along a brickbat to the late Frank 
Munsey and a boquet to C, E. Montague 
who recently retired from the editorial 
staff of the Manchester (England) Guar- 
dian, 


UPHOLDS CRIME NEWS 


Whitman Tells Lawyers It Is Greatest 
Weapon Against Lawlessness 


Too much newspaper publicity cannot 
be given to crime, acording to Charles S. 
Whitman, former governor of New 
York. As chairman of the law-enforce- 
ment committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation and member of the National 
Crimes Commission, organized to con- 
duct a nationwide study of the criminal 
situation in this country, Mr. Whitman 
has been devoting much time to the sub- 
ject.» He summarized his conclusions re- 
cently in an address before the midwinter 
session of the American Bar Association 
executive committee in Los Angeles. 

“Newspaper publicity is the most pow- 
erful weapon that can be used in the war 
on crime,” former Governor Whitman 
declared. “I am well aware that th 
press of the country is sometimes criti- 
cised for publishing so many crime stor- 
ies, because it is thought that these have 
a tendency to spread the suggestion of 
crime among people who may be adverse- 
ly influenced thereby. I admit that there 
may be some basis for this opinion. 

“But in my view, the benefits that flow 
from the publicity on crime far exceed 
the evils. I believe the public has a right 
to know of the crimes that are commit- 
ted and also of the steps taken by the 
authorities for the apprehension of crim- 
inals and the enforcement of the laws 
vencrally.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Whitman, the 
increasing volume of crime—or what is 
popularly called the crime wave—results 
directly from the apathy of the general 
public toward law enforcement and the 
affairs of government in general. In 
this connection he declared that govern- 
ment and law enforcement are only as 
good as the people want them. In the 
last analysis, it is the people who de- 
termine what shall be done. 


Ashland, O., Editor Resigns 


After 32 years’ service as a newspaper 
man, W. A. Duff has resigned as editor 
of the Ashland (O.) Times-Gasette. He 
is succeeded by Harry L. Horne of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The one sure way 
to increase the 
producing power 
of your advertising 
is to use the 


Norristown 


Gimes Aerala 


Norristown, Pa., 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit. 


for January 723; 19:26 
O’LOUGHLIN PLANS WEEKLY 


Member of N. Y. Journal Staff to Run 
Lynbrook (L. I.) Post 


Edward T. O’Loughlin, editor of the 
Brooklyn section of the New York Even- 
ivg Journal, will begin publication in 
about three weeks 
of the Lynbrook 
Claes ae Post, a 
weekly newspa- 
per, which he 
hopes subsequent- 
ly to bring into 
the daily field. 

At present he is 
installing equip- 
ment, in a plant 
he has purchased 
at Lynbrook. 
The equipment 
consists of a 
Model “E” Du- 
plex, three Inter- 
types, a Ludlow, 


ee és & iss? | 
E. T. O’Loucutin 


and job presses. 

Mr. O’Loughlin has been with the 
Evening Journal for the past six years. 
He was Park Commissioner of Brooklyn 
until the first of this year, and before that 
was deputy Market Commissioner. He 
also served three terms as Kings County 
Registrar. 

In Lynbrook he is president of the 
Mariland Land Company. 

He expects to retain his position with 
the Evening Journal and engage an editor 
and manager to conduct the weekly. 
Lynbrook is in Nassau county about 16 
miles from the Pennsylvania station, New 
York. 


Changes on Connecticut Daily 


Harold Van Liew has joined the staff 
of the South Norwalk (Conn.) Evening 
Sentimel as assistant to Wendell P. Mil- 
ligan, treasurer. He has had newspaper 
experience for about ten years; the last 
ten years he has been a salesman for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company and the 
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Intertype Corporation. Alfred S. O’Brien 
has joined the staff of the Evening Sen- 
tinel as managing editor. Mr. O’Brien 
has been with the Bridgeport Herald and 
other Bridgeport papers for the last 15 
years. He succeeds David A. Morris- 
sey, formerly of the New York Globe. 


Daily Awards Art Prizes 


Sixty-two artists exhibited in this year’s 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Black and White 
competition for St. Louis scenes, as 
against 36 in the first annual contest a 
year ago, and there-were 171 pieces on 
display, as compared with 139 a year ago. 
Fred Conway’s pencil sketch of Union 
Station and neighboring buildings at 
Eighteenth and Market streets won the 
first prize of $250. The second prize of 
$100 was won by O. E. Berninghaus with 
a pencil sketch of Broadway and Market 
street, and $50, third prize, was won by 
C. K. Gleason. 

Another thing against war is that it 
seldom if ever kills off the right people. 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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Complete coverage with 
one paper. 
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Bank Deposits, June ; 
1925 $602,610,000,.00 
Population, States Census, 
April 30, 1925 1,263,549 
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AYING circulation 
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cal choice of an adver- 
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“Francisco and North-- 
ern California it/is a 
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The Chronicle follow- 
ing has the buying 
power. _ . 
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Editor & Publisher 


LETTERS FROM 


OUR READERS 


Rankin’s Memories of Munsey 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: I read 
with great deal of interest your life 
story of William T. Dewart in last week’s 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

I met (Mr. Dewart on my first trip 
to New York as Advertising Manager oi 
the Bobbs Merrill Magazines, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in 1907. Thereafer I never 
came to New York unless I called on Mr. 
Dewart. He has helped more young 
men, as he did me, in the Munsey organ- 
ization and other organizations, than any 
other man I know. Through him it was 
my great pleasure to meet and know Mr. 
Munsey. Always thereafter when I called 
on Mr. Dewart, he made the suggestion 
“Why don’t you go in and see ‘the Cluef’,” 
and I always did. That is why I hap- 
pened to know, respect and admire ‘Mr. 
Munsey. 

In 1917, Mr. Munsey offered to make 
me publisher of the New York Sun, with 
the understanding that he would make it 
possible for me to own “The Sun”. I 
knew, however, that the offer was really 
suggested by my friend, W. T. Dewart. 


After thorough consideration, Mr. 
Munsey and I both agreed that if I 


had not changed the name of the Mahin 
Advertising Co., to the Wm. H. Rankin 
Co., my best opportunity would have been 
with Mr. Munsey. ‘But I remember, he 
advised me: “Rankin, you cannot afford 
to leave a business that has had you name 
because you have three sons coming along, 
and I am going to live a long time’. 
Since I moved to New York the friend- 
ship of Mr. Munsey and Mr. Dewart has 
meant a great deal to me. 

When the advertising men arranged 
the Welcome to New York Dinner, Mr. 
Dewart told me that while Mr. Munsey 
would like to attend, he had just bought 
the New York Herald and was working 
night and day, hence he could not be with 
us. However, with his characteristic 
helpfulness, Mr. Dewart said, “Why don’t 
you telephone Mr. Munsey and ask him 
to come”. I did. I told him what it 
would mean to me to have him there. He 
said, “Rankin, I haven’t gone to an ad- 
vertising dinner for years, but if it will 
help you I will be there.” 

So Mr. Munsey came and sat at the 


Speakers’ table, next to Secretary of 
Labor J. J. Davis. They had never 
met before. Mr. Munsey liked Secretary 


Davis immediately and his columns ever 
after that were open to the Secretary of 
Labor or to J. J. Davis, head of the order 
of the Moose. Just the other day Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis wrote me and said: 

“Tn the death of Frank Munsey our 
country has lost a noble citizen, and you 
and I a good friend. I presume you saw 
my tribute to him in the New York 
papers.” 

When the advertising men gave C. H. 
Stoddart the dinner last Sept. 21, it was 
my great pleasure to accompany Mr. 
Munsey, Mr. Hodges and Mr. Friendly 
to Chicago on the 20th Century. 

A week before the dinner, I suggested 
to Mr. Dewart that it would be a fine 
compliment to C. H. Stoddart to have 
Mr. Munsey use a full page advertisement 
in all the Chicago papers advertising the 
New York Sun signed by Mr. Munsey 
and by Mr. Stoddart as Western Man- 
ager. Mr. Munsey said to Mr. Dewart 


_fashions_ 


That build circulation 
and please your 
biggest advertisers 


z 
FAIRCHILD 


Newspaper Services 
8 East 13th St. New York—— 


“T have never signed anything but “The 
Sun’s’ name to Sun advertising but if 
it will be helpful to Mr. Stoddart, O. K.’, 
and so the ads appeared. 


I never knew two men to work so 
closely and so intimately as Mr. Munsey 
and Mr. Dewart and I knew all the time 
(Mr. Munsey felt entire confidence in Mr. 
Dewart’s ability to manage and direct all 
the Munsey properties. 

He told me on one occasion he con- 
sidered Mr. Dewart by far the best Busi- 
ness Executive and Newspaper Director 
in the Country. 

And from my own experience, in 
meeting and knowing business executives 
and publishers, I know of no man who is 
William T. Dewart’s superior. Under 
his direction, The Sun, The Telegram, 
the Munsey Magazines, the Munsey Trust 
Company and the Mohican Co. will con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. 

And one of the main reasons they will 
do so is because William T. Dewart has 
the confidence of the big men of this 
country, the business men of New York 
and most of all he has the confidence of 
the men who have grown up in these 
organizations under his personal direction. 
Their loyalty plus Mr. Dewart’s great 
ability to direct them will make all the 
Munsey properties go ahead even to a 
larger degree of success than if Mr. Mun- 
sey was still with us. 

William T. Dewart is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Frank Munsey. 

Sincerely your friend, 
WriiraM H. RANKIN. 


Neglect of Coal Strike 


To Enrror & PuBLISHER: Here’s three 
hearty cheers for you and your views on 
the flaccid neglect of news opportunity 
in the coal strike. 

Nobody, with the possible exception of 
those actually engaged in it knows what 
the strike is all about. 

Even the Government solemnly accepts 
a report showing that an amazing num- 
ber of miners apparently: only work a 
week or two during a normal year, 
without considering the possibility that 
what the statistics show as one man 
working 2 per cent of the year and an- 
other working 98 per cent, may in reality 
be the same man working 2 per cent of 
the year in one mine and 98 per cent in 
another. 

Who gathers the record of asthma in 
the mines? Who makes a comparative 
study of why, with virtually the same 
minimum wage, Henry Ford and Endi- 
cott-Johnson have no strikes and the mine 
operators have ’em every two years? 

If some editors could hear some of the 
bitter things I’ve heard said about the 
newspapers’ attitude in connection with 
the coal strilke—honest they wouldn’t be- 


lieve! It isn’t building a particle of good 
will for the press at large. I can tell 
you that. 


Sincerely, 
Puitie Francis Now an. 


IF editors only 
REALIZED how their 
READERS check on 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
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* * * 


AUDIO SERVICE 
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No Datelines on This Daily 


McAlester, Okla., 
Jan. 13. 

To Epitor & PUBLISHER: We quite 
agree with Max Hahn of the Toledo 
Blade as to “useless datelines,” and espe- 
cially as we have for several years omit- 
ted date lines on telegraph stories. 

The News-Capital is an evening paper, 
not in the “metropolitan” class, but hay- 
ing leased wire reports of the Associated 
Press. 

It comes to our notice that the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune, which I look over 
daily as a “valued subscriber,” also omits 
date lines. There may be others. 

There have been but few criticisms of 
this plan—one subscriber brought in a 
newspaper having the date lines one day, 
to “show you how it is done,” but when 
we proved that he was the gainer through 
omission of this superfluous type, he ap- 
peared satisfied. 

Frep G. CowLes, 
News-Capital Company. 


Saving Space 


To Epitor & PusBLIsSHER: Since the 
appearance of my letter to you on useless 
datelines I have received copies of two 
papers which for some time have been 


following the dateline style which I 
advocated. The papers are the Mc- 
Alester (Okla.) News-Capital and the 


LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune. The editors 
of those papers probably know better 
than anyone the amount of space to be 
saved from elimination of the date on 
each story. 
Very truly yours, 
Max Haun, 
THE ToLepo BLaAbE. 


Every Thousand Counts 


_ To Epitor & PusiisHer: We note in the 
linage tabulation in your issue of Jan. 16 that 
you quoted the Akron Beacon Journal as hav- 
ing carried during the year 1925, 14,476,071, 
whereas the correct figure is 14,477,071. 

This would be of little importance, if it were 
not for the fact that we are carrying in your 
next issue a half-page advertisement, in which 
we state that we carried 14,477,071 lines. 

If you feel that we are entitled to a correc- 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, INC. 

and the 
Wheeler Syndicate, 
“Treasure 


Island” and “The 
Three Musketeers’” picturized 
literature by N. Brewster Morse. 


“Vivian Vanity,” the outstanding 
Woman’s Page strip. 


Inc. 


The Wheeler-Nicholson Blan- 


ket Service includes the above 
and a large assortment of up-to- 
the-minute features for every 
page of the paper. 


Write or wire for samples and 
the exceedingly low prices for your 
territory. 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, INC. 


373 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh 


Press 


“Giant 
of the 


Newspaper 
World” 


A ScrippsHoward Newspaper 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


tion, we would greatly appreciate you 
tioning in the issue in which our h 
appears, that the linage was incorrectly i 
in your issue of Jan. 16. 
THE BEACON JOURNAL COMPA; 

E. A. NEUTZENHC 

Advertising M, 


Pleasant to Receive 


To Epiror & PusBLisHER: Please acce), 
gratulations on your admirable editoric| 
this week. The three editorials aimed | 
news side will certainly induce thought, | 
fourth about Mr. Callan’s publicity met} 
well stated. More power to you, and pli 
us have more editorials like these. f 

Very truly yours, | 
K. M. Kj 


Moving to New Plant 


The El Paso (Tex.) Post this; 
completed installation of a tubular } 
new composing room equipment an; 
next Monday begin publication in ij; 
office, a two-story and basement | 
ing on which it has a long lease, 
South Mesa street. Tom Sharp is) 
and F. G. Westberg business mana’ 


f 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 | 
Dary Wortp — Eveninc | 
Wor_p readers constitute a_ 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any | 
campaign designed to effect | 
distribution in Greater New 
York. 
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PROSPERITY IS PART OF 


NEW ENGLAND 


Following a highly successful year New England has kept right on going. For the first few weeks of the pres- 
ent year industrial and trade achievements exceed in many respects the record for the similar period of 1925. 


Wholesalers have completed inventories, salesmen are on their filling in trip, jobbers are up on their toes and 
earnest preparations are under way for a big spring and summer trade. 


an Ww 


=H UBB BsCee 


Retailers have cleared their shelves of overstocked lines by the seasonable clearance sales, which have been 
unusually effective. 


Prices have been steady. There is plenty of work in sight in industrial establishments. The agricultural dis- 
tricts indicate increased buying power and savings bank deposits have increased, bespeaking a greater purchas- 
ing power on the part of the public in general. There is an evident tendency to make purchases for future needs. 
The numbers of retail buyers have increased and the demands are for a greater variety of commodities. 


In all this there is more than evidence of prosperity—there is positive assurance of it. The National Advertiser 
i who neglects this field in his campaign for the current year closes his door on a volume of business, in a com- 
pact territory, that means much to him—or to his competitor. 


| ee Get the territorial details from the New England daily newspapers, they will cooperate wae you in merchandis- 
ing this potential market. 


These Daily Newspapers 
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| *Worcester Sunday Telegram (8) 50,079 .19 16 *Woonsocket Call ......... (E) 13,959 05 05 3 
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STEWART AGAIN HEADS 
PENNSYLVANIA BODY 


Reorganized Publishers’ Association in 
Convention at Harrisburg—E. S. 


New York Sun, 
Banquet Speaker 


Friendly, 


John L. Stewart, Washington (Pa.) 
Observer & Reporter was re-elected 


president of the re-organized Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers Association, 
which now represents under one direc- 
torate the weekly and daily newspapers 
of the state, at a meeting held this week 
at Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Stewart did 
not attend, since he is on a trip around 
the world. 

Free 


Charles Meredith, 
Press was named vice-president, and 
Howard Reynolds, of Quarryville, sec- 
retary-treasurer, William Fisher, of the 
Potter Enterprise, of Coudersport, was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The 


with a 


Ouakertown 


convention closed Tuesday night 

banquet at the Penn- Harris 
Hotel, with Edwin S. Friendly, business 
manager, New York Sun, folie: Con- 
see Benjamin F. Foseht, and James 
W. Brown, Epittor & PUBLISHER, among 
the speakers. 


“OLD TIMERS’” NIGHT 


Annual Gathering Set for N. Y. News- 
paper Club, Jan. 23 


“Old Timers’ Night,’ annual news- 
paper gathering in New York, takes place 
this year at the Newspaper Club, Jan. 23, 
with accommodations provided for 500 
members and invited guests. In addition to 
men who have made names for themselves 
in newspaper offices, the affair will be at- 
tended by leaders in New York’s political 
and business life who started their careers 
behind typewriters in various editorial 
rooms and by those furnishing front page 
stories today. Broadway stars wlil pro- 
vide entertainment. 

The committee in charge has invited 
to be guests of honor Mayor Walker, 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher, New York Times, Ralph Pul- 
itzer, editor, New York World, Ogden M. 
Reid, publisher, New York Tribune, ‘Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis, and William Randolph 
Hearst. 

Edward Staats Luther, former political 
editor of the New York Mormng Tele- 
graph, is reception committee chairman, 
and George Henshall of Charles Froh- 
man’s staff is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. The officers of the club 
are Dwight S. Perrin, Herald Tribune, 
president; W. P. Beazell, New York 


World, vice-president; Frank E. Perley, 
Record and Guide, treasurer; and Au- 
gustin McNally, secretary. 


PAPERS INCREASE CAPITAL 


$250,000 Added to Stock Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 


Approval has been granted at Austin 
of an amendment to the charter of the 
Wortham-Carter Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Star-Telegram and the 
Record-Telegram, to change the name to 
the ‘Carter Publications, Inc., and increase 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

Of the $250,000 in new stock, subscrip- 
tions are listed as ages Amon G. 
ent president, vier 0 N. Honea, 
$25,00 J. M. North,J be Got Aw 
aed) $25,000 and i. S. Hough, $8,- 
000. 


Watkins Heads Missouri Group 


Clarence Watkins, editor of the Chili- 
cothe, (Mo.) Constitution, was elected 
president of the Northwest Missouri Press 
Association at the annual meeting in St. 
Joseph recently. Other officers include: 
first vice-president, Fred Mitchell, Eur- 
celsior Springs Daily Standard; second 
vice-president, Fred Kenower, Breck- 
enridge; secretary, Mrs. Beatrix Winn 
Ford, Maryville Democrat, (re-elected), 
and Ja ©.5 cucker, Parksville, treasurer. 


Editor 
“ROLLING SNOWBALLS” 


Distributers of Baltimore Sun Hold 16th 
Annual Banquet 


The Sun Route Owners Association, 
Baltimore, held its 16th annual banquet 
Jan. 20. The menu was decorated with a 
big Snowball not labelled, representing the 
qirculation of the ‘‘Sunpapers,” being 
rolled by a boy representing the spirit of 
Sun service. 

The menu also carried a poem by Henry 
Edward Warner, member of the Balti- 
more Sun staff, and author of “Songs of 
the Craft,” which appeared in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. Entitled “Rolling Snow- 
balls,” one verse was as follows: 

“The bigger she harder we 
pushed, 

Straining to make her go, 

And every inch was a triumph to us 

Who watched our Snowball grow! 
We rolled her up and we rolled her down 

Over the white-garbed lawn, 

Till she was as big as a house, and all 

The snow on the place was gone!” 


grew the 


WEER’S AD TIPS 


Adirondack Advertising Agency, Union Sta- 
tion Building, Utica, N. Y. Has secured the 
accounts of the J. F. Friedel Paper Box Com- 
pany of Syracuse, manufacturers of paper and 
fiber cartons and Pro Tex Moth Proof Cabinet. 


Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Have secured the advertising 
contract for the An-A-Cin products, through 
the consolidation of the Heidbrink Co., St. Paul, 
which manufactured this material, with the Van 


Ess laboratories, Chicago. 

Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., 45 
Fourth street, Portland. Now Handling ac- 
count of Oregon City Woolen Mills, Oregon 


City, Oregon, manufacturers of men’s and 
boys’ clothing, blankets and other wool products. 
Buchen Company, 28 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Has arranged list of about 20 
newspapers, for special advertising of Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. To be billed 
through the Capital Adv. Agency, Lansing. 
Burnett-Kuhn Advertising Company, 605 No. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Has secured ac- 
count of Morris, Mann & Reilly, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturers of Morris, Mann & Reilly, Tne.; 
“Red Seal” hair nets and powder nets and 
fashion accessories. 

Conover-Mooney Company, 111 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. Sending out orders and con- 
tracts for Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 
42nd street, New York. Sending out orders 
for a national rotogravure campaign, for L. 


T. Piver, Iney, perfumers, Paris. Will also 
conduct campaign for the American Cigar Com- 
pany’s Kelly Boquet Cigar. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 


Chicago. Reported preparing a list on Post’s 
Bran, Battle Creek, Mich. Contracts to be 
let through New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. 


Guenther-Bradford Company, 15 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Sending out orders and con- 
tracts for Zemento Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Putting out for 
general distribution crders and contracts for 
Dr. Coffee, of Davenport, Ia. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Sycamore street, Milwaukee. Now hand- 
ling account of the American Metal Products 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing orders and contracts 
to small towns for the Pratt Food Co., Phila- 
delphia, 

Lord & Thomas, 
nue, Chicago. 
for the 


400 North Michigan ave- 
Preparing a newspaper list 
advertising of a new talking machine 
for the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago. To issue contracts on Gets-It Co., some- 
time this month (Jan.). 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
list for A. Stein & Co., 
list to about 35 papers. 
go mostly to magazines. 

McLain-Simpers Organization, 1411 
street, Philadelphia. 


South 
Handling newspaper 
Chicago. Has cut 
Appropriation is to 


Walnut 
Now handling account of 
the Cortright Metal Roofing Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of metal shingles. 

Philip Morris Advertising Company, 68 East 
Monroe street, Chicago. Issuing orders and 
contracts for People’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Ta. 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Preparing list of newspapers 
for advertising of Portland Cement Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 225 
avenue, Chicago. Handling the advertising 
for Paris Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn., which has 
increased its newspaper appropriation for 1926. 

Stack Advertising Company, 29 East Madison 


North Michigan 


street, Chicago. Issuing orders and contracts 
for general territory for Standard Oil Co., 
Chicago, 


Touzalin Advertising Agency, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Issuing small orders for 
the Great Western Tailoring Co. 
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Advertisers in 


Direct Their Message 
to the Home 


Conditions in Indiana have improved consid- 


Prosperity is 
state wide—and in considering prosperity we 


erably in the past generation. 


are no longer led to think of a favored few. 
The wealth of the State, 
through industrial and agricultural channels, 


derived mostly 


is distributed sufficiently to assure merchan- 
dise distributors of a general demand for lux- 
uries aS well as for foodstuffs and other 
necessities. 


The educational standard of Indiana is high 
and the people are thoughtful, 
buyers, well worth the careful consideration of 
manufacturers. 


INDIANA 


discerning | 


In keeping with the attractive purchasing | 
power of this important territory, the National | 
Advertiser is assured the cooperation of daily 


newspapers that rank high among the news- 
papers of the country. 


_________ These Indiana Newspapers 


| have home distribution 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 line: 
*Columbus Republican ....... aGlaisl aces afore (E) 4,860 03 
+Connersville News-Examiner ............(E) 4,557 025 
+Decatur’ Democrat). sles cteeitete sete ..(B) 3,194 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal- Gazette sisreustevatetey State (M) 34,198 .08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........... (S) 30,599 08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ..... ereroveatotre lis) 42,168 10 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune ............. (E) 15,019 .06 
+Hammond! slimes eects ceicein = ciiecreie ne (BR) 17,127 .06 
;Huntington Press .......... } eee (M & S) 3,836 025 
*Indianapolis News ...... Ne auetelelenreveepite (E) 125,827 25 
*Lafayette Journal & Courier.. a ie 204 20,965 .06 
7La Porte: Herald-Argis”..0...5< «0.21 (E) 6,560 035 
Shelbyville Democrat ...... Rio aibos ei in Ea) 4,012 .025 
*South Bend News-Times ...... eo ie at 25,305 07 
*South Bend News-Times ........ ete aS) 23,249 07 
South Bend Tribune 10S) 19,735 eck) 20,697 06 
*Terre Haute Tribune .............. . (E&S) 22,784 .06 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 


NAT’L PRESS BUILDING 
OFFICERS NAMED 


ermanent Board Effected at Meeting 

in Washington, Jan. 18, with John 

Hays Hammond President—New 
Members Added 


Permanent organization of the board 
f directors of the National Press Build- 
1g Corporation was effected Jan. 18, 
nth the election of a number of new 
nembers to the temporary organization, 
nd by the selection of officers and the 
ppointment of an executive committee. 
teps were taken looking to the carrying 
ut of the project already under way for 
re erection of the $9,000,000, eleven- 
tory building which is to stand on the 
ite of the old Ebbitt Hotel and the Hooe 
tuilding at the southeast corner of 
‘ourteenth and F streets. Work of de- 
iolishing these structures has already 
een started. 

The meeting was held in the new 
fces of the corporation on the seventh 
oor of the Westory Building, directly 
pposite and overlooking the proposed 
Jational Press Building. 

In addition to the incorporators and 
riginal board of directors, composed of 
ohn Hays Hammond, Henry L. Swein- 
art, John Joy Edson, James William 
ryan and Harvey D. Jacob, the follow- 
ig were added today to the building 
orporation board: Robert Barry, Phil- 


lelphia Public Ledger; Ulric Bell, 
ouiseille Courier-Journal, president, 


{ational Press Club; Gene Buck, presi- 
nt, American Society of Composers 
,uthors and Publishers; James Wright 
jrown, president, Epiror & Pups- 
ISHER; Hiomer Joseph Dodge, Federal 
‘rade Information Service; W. J. 
Jonovan, assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
ral of the United States; J. Fred 
sary, Baltimore Sun; Carter Field, 
Tew York Herald Tribune; Robert V. 
‘leming, president Riggs National Bank; 
dliott H. Goodwin, resident vice-presi- 
ent, Chamber of Commerce of the 
Jnited States; Gilbert Grosvenor, presi- 
ent, National Geographic Society; 
tobert N. Harper, president, District 
lational Bank; Frederic J. Haskin, the 
Taskin Service : Arthur S. Henning, 
Yucago Tribune; George R. Holmes, In- 
“rnational News Service : Herbert Hoo- 
er, Secretary of Commerce; A. H. 
urehhofer, Buffalo Evening News; 
Javid Lawrence, Consolidated Press As- 
ociation; Avery C. Marks, Jr., Wash- 
wgton Times; Stephen T. Mather, di- 
ector, National Park Service; Edward 
'. McLean, president and _ publisher, 
Vashington Post; Graham B. Nichol, 
JInited States Treasury; L. C. Probert, 
uperintendent, Washington Bureau, As- 
ciated Press; Thomas R. Shipp, the 
hipp Service; ‘and Paul Wooton, Wash- 
igton representative, McGraw-Hill pub- 
cations. 

John Hays Hammond was elected 
resident of the board, Henry L. Swein- 
art, vice-president; John Joy Edson, 


‘easurer, and James William Bryan, 
scretary. Harvey D. Jacob is general 
dunsel. 


On motion the president was author- 
‘ed to appoint an executive committee 
ad Mr. Hammond named the following: 
ames William Bryan, chairman; Henry 
. Sweinhart, vice-chairman; Ulric Bell, 
thn Joy Edson, Arthur S. Henning, A. 
C. Kirchhofer, Avery C. Marks, ‘rey hare! 
laul Wooton. 


| PLANNING A.N.P.A. PROGRAM 


opics Committee Makes Recommenda- 
tions for Directors’ Action 


‘Recommendations for the April pro- 
vam of the annual convention of the 
merican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ation were drawn up at a meeting of 
'e topics committee in New York, Jan. 
5 subject to the approval of the board 
directors who were to meet Jan. Wiles 
/ is understood radical changes in the 
“ogram system as regards speeches and 
ibject matter have “been suggested. 
W. B. Bryant, publisher of the Paterson 


Editor & Publisher 


(N. J.) Press Guardian, and topics com- 
mittee chairman, declined to make public 
the contemplated changes when. ques- 
tioned by Eprror & PusiisHEeR. Mr. 
Bryant was responsible for the successful 
program of the first A. N. P. A. fall 
meeting held at White Sulphur Springs 
last November. 

Committee members @resent this week 
were Wiley Morgan, general manager of 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel, and 
Harry Grant, ence of the Milwaukee 
Journal. Two other members, George 
E. Scroggie, Toronto Mail and Empire, 
and John L. Stewart, Washington (Pa.) 
Observer, were unable to be present. 
Mr. Stewart is on a trip around the 
world, 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Veteran Dies 
After Leap from Bridge 


William E. Taylor, 64, classified adver- 
tising director of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and connected with the business of- 
fice of that paper for more than 46 years, 
wandered from his home on the moraing 
of Jan. 18 while suffering from mental 
aberration, and leaped into the Mississippi 
River from the Municipal Bridge. Al- 
though still alive when taken from the 
river by the crew of a tug, he died soan 
afterward from shock and exposure. 

Mr. Taylor suffered the recurrence of a 
nervous illness experience in 1911, and 
had been confined to his home since last 
October. 

.Mr. Taylor entered the employ of the 
Post-Dispatch as a collector in 1879, when 
it was personally directed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer. He was elected secre- 
tary of the Pulitzer Publishing Company 
in 1906, but retired from that position in 
1911 because of illness. Since his return 
he had been in charge of “want ads.” 


SAN MATEO DAILIES MERGED 


Amphlett of The Times Buys and 
Suspends News-Leader 


Purchase of the Saw Mateo (Cal.) 
Daily News-Leader by Horace W. Amph- 
lett, publisher of the San Mateo Times 
Was announced Jan. 20, on which date 
the Daily News-Leader suspended publi- 
cation and merged with the Times. 

The News-Leader was established in 
1914 and was purchased seven years ago 
by Ed. S. Ras who prior to that time 
was advertising manager on the San 
Francisco Call. Before “going to the Call, 
Riggins held an executive position with 
the San Francisco Chronicle. Riggins 
has not announced his plans for the future. 

The San Mateo Times was established 
as a weekly newspaper in 1901 and on 
Jan. 2, 1924, it was published for the 
first time as a daily. 

Amphlett, in announcing his decision to 
merge the Daily News-Leader with the 
San Mateo Times, announced that there 
will be no change in his business and edi- 
torial staffs, which include the following 
executives: William L. Baber, business 
manager; Ralph A. Shelton, advertising 
manager; Murphy McHenry, managing 
editor, and T. P. Magilligan, city editor. 


NEW MILWAUKEE B. M. 


H. H. Knickerbocker Takes New Post 


on Wisconsin News 


H. H. Knickerbocker has joined the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News, Hearst 
newspaper, as business manager, it was 
announced this week. 

Mr. Knickerbocker has had wide news- 
paper experience. In 1919 he was mana- 
ger of the Middletown (N. Y.) Times- 
Press, later resigning to join the West- 
held (Mass.) Daily Journal. Before go- 
ing to Middletown he had been with the 
Watertown Standard. 

Mr. Knickerbocker came to New York 
and served for some time as business 
manager of the New York Globe. 

In November, 1923, he went to Chicago 
as general manager of the National News- 
paper Bureau, operated by Irl H. Mar- 
shall. 
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COMPLIMENT TO GAUVREAU 


M.E. of New York Graphic Honor Guest 
at Staff Dinner 


E. H. Gauvreau, managing editor of 
the New York Evening Graphic, will be 
given a complimentary dinner by the 
newspaper’s staff 
OW pian 925, aon 
board the S.S. 
Cleveland. The 
affair owas arf- 
ranged by Mar- 
tin H. Weyrauch, 
assistant manag- 
ing editor, chair- 
man of the dinner 
committee, and P. 
T. Trussell, city 
editor, vice-chair- 


man. 
Mr.. Gauvreau 
E. H. Gavuvreau was made man- 


aging editor of 

the Graphic when 
that tabloid was started by Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, Sept. 15, 1925. Prior to that he 
had been managing editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant. 


NEW OGDENSBURG DAILY 


Weekly Advance Launches Afternoon 
Paper Using I. N. S. Report 


A new evening paper, the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Datly Advance, made its initial 
appearance Monday, Jan. 11. Its tele- 
graphic news is furnished by the Inter- 
national News Service. The paper is 
published in connection with the Ogdens- 
burg Weekly Advance and St, Lawrence ¢ 
Weekly Democrat, which has been in 
existence for over 60 years. This is the 
only Pe paper in this city. 

Its editor is Colbert A. Bennett, who 
has been connected with the Weekly Ad- 
vance for a number of years under the 
leadership of the late George F. Darrow. 
Since Mr. Darrow’s death Mr. Bennett 
became part owner of the publication. 
Walton B. Stuart, also one of the owners, 
is vice-president and treasurer of the 
company, and C. P. Erney of Prescott, 
Canada, is the advertising manager. 


LAUNCHING SUNDAY EDITION 


New Venture of Winter Haven (Fla.) 
Chief to Start Jan. 31 


The Florida Chief Publishing Company 
on Jan. 31° will add a Sunday edition to 
the Winter Haven Daily Chief, called the 
Polk County Sunday Chief, under the 
manangement of M. M. Lee, president of 
the corporation. 

It will be served with Associated Press 
leased wire service, International News 
Reel pictures and King Features Syndi- 
cate. The advertising “will be in charge 
of George R. Moon “ol the Daily Chief 
force, and C. G, Brodhecker, formerly 
managing editor of the Je fersonz ville 
(Ind.) Evening Bulletin. 


Paul O. Sergent Resigns 


Paul O. Sergent, former circulation 
manager of the New York Herald, has 
resigned as business manager of the 
Louisville Herald-Post, his resignation to 
take effect immediately. Mr. Sargent came 
to Louisville from the New York Herald 
a year and a half ago to become circula- 
tion manager of the two papers. Mr. 
Sergent made no announcement of his 
plans for the future. 


FINDLAY COURIER SOLD 


Heminger Brothers of Morning Re- 
publican Buy Controlling Interest 


R. L. and L. N. Heminger, editor and 
business manager of the Findlay COs) 
Morning Republican, have bought the 
controlling interest of H. W. Brown, in 
the Findlay Daily Courter, and have al- 
ready assumed possession of the prop- 
erty. 

The Courier is in its 90th year and is 
the oldest Findlay. newspaper, having 
started as a weekly in 1836. For a num- 
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ber of years, however, it has ranked 
second in the field in circulation and ad- 
vertising linage. 

Continuation of both newspapers under 
one management is contemplated. Plans, 
however, have not been completely de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Brown was the Courier’s editor 
and proprietor for 25 years. He has in 
view a western trip shortly. 

The Hemingers have had complete 
charge of the Findlay Republican for 
more than two years, assuming that re- 
sponsibility when their fatl aer, I. N. Hem- 
inger, went to California for the benefit 
of Mrs. Heminger’s health. The family 
owns a controlling interest in the Re- 
publican. The father has been identified 
with the Republican for 35 years, having 
started as a reporter after being gradu- 
ated from college. 


INLAND MEETING FEB. 16-17 


Winter Convention of Mid-West Pub- 
lishers at Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
is to meet Feb, 16 and 17 at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

Included in the list of speakers are 
W. R. Ronald of the Mitchell (S. D.) 
Republican; Major H. B. Burgoyne, 
St. Catherines (Ont.) Standard: Harvey 
J. Kelly, chairman, special committee, 
A. N. P. A.; F. V. Hayden, executive 
secretary, Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; A. Myhrum, western 
national advertising manager, Chicago 
Tribune; W. P. Strandborg, director, Ore- 
gon Public Utility Information Bureau, 
Portland; T. O. Huckle, Ypsilanti V psil- 
mtian-Press; H. L. Williamson, publisher, 
United States Publisher, Springfield, Il. : 
J. M. Beck, Centerville (Cliate) lowegian 
and Citizen. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at 
the round table are; “The Cancer ‘Cure’ 
Indorsed by the Commercial Club of Tay- 
lorville, Ill’; “Fifty to One Hundred 
Thousand Lines You Have Lost or May 
Lose,” and “Advertising Rates—Sliding 
Scales, 


NORTH ADAMS HERALD QUITS 


Oldest Daily in Northern Berkshire 
Suspended January 19 


The North Adams Herald, oldest 
daily in northern Massachusetts, sus- 
pended publication with the afternoon 
issue of Jan. 19. A. W. Hardman, pub- 
lisher of the North Adams Transcript, is 
negotiating for the purchase of the plant 
and equipment. 

Thomas A. Haggerty, president and 
treasurer of the Herald Publishing Com- 
pany and publisher of the paper, has re- 
signed. Attorney E. D. Getman, repre- 
senting interests to whom Mr. Haggerty 
has transferred his interest, has been 
elected to succeed him. It is understood 
that the corporation will be dissolved. 
According to Mr. Haggerty the paper has 
been carried on at a personal sacrifice 
for the past two years because of inability 
to operate at a profit in the field, 


Vance Takes Journalism Chair 


Henry Vance, conductor of the Coal 
Bin column in the Birmingham News 
has resigned to take the chair of journal- 
ism at Southern University, Lakeland, 
Fla. Mr. Vance was at one time Sporting 
editor of the News. 


Adds Saturday Edition 


The Daytona Beach (Fla.) News on 
Jan..9) began publishing a Saturday edi- 
tion, making the News a seven day eve- 
ning and Sunday paper. 


Missouri Daily Suspends 


The Excelsior Springs (Mo.) News- 
Call, daily, suspended publication Janie. 


A. S. Blood was publisher. 


Tulsa Tribune Starts “Pre-Date’”’ 


The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune has started 
a new pre-date edition, using the United 
Press report. 
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TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


(Miller County, Ark.—Bowie County, 


Tex.) 


Note: | This survey should be clipped and 
pasted in the Texas section of the Space Buy- 


ers’ Guide for 1925. Most of the commercial 
and industrial enterprises are located in the 
part of Texarkana which is located in Texas. 


This will aid space buyers in keeping their 
market data correct. It is also advisable to 
insert the name of Texarkana in the index un- 
der Texas. 

1920 Population, 
Tex,, 11,480.) 


19,737. (In Ark., 8,257; in 


City and Suburban Estimate, 63,493. (Miller 
Co., Ark., and Bowie Co., Tex.) 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 70%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 6,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; 
Methodist, 5; 


9 


Banks: National, 2; 


Episcopal, 1; 
Presbyterian, 2; 


Hebrew, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 


State, 2; Total Resources, 
$20,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $5,- 
000,000. Other deposits, $20,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5. Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: On nine railroads, including trunk 


systems of the Mo. Pac., Texas Pacific, K. C. 
Southern, and the ‘‘Cotton Belt’’ Rys. To 
nearest large city (Shreveport, La.), by rail- 
road, 3 hours; by automobile, 4 hours. 

Principal Industries: Cotton, truck farming, 
lumber, caskets, live stock, and other agricul- 
tural products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: Texarkana Pine Works, Southern Furni- 
ture Factory, Gulf Cooperage Co., ete. Total 


value of yearly of factories estimated 
at $2,500,000. 

Special 
paved, 


output 


streets 
New 


Information: All 
including residential 
$800,000 hotel, 2 Municipal buildings to cost 
$200,000 each, $250,000 new theatre built. 
Superior church and school buildings, new Union 


principal 
sections, 


Ry. station building, to cost $1,000,000. 
Residential Features: Many palatial homes, 
costing up to $150,000, 6,000 homes, 40 apart- 
ment houses. Delightful climate, out door life 
for ten months in the year. 
Trading Area: Legitimate trade area extends 
in a 50-mile radius around the city, with a 


prosperous population of 300,000, approximately. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 5; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, 5. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 4; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 50; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 
12; total druggists, 25; dry goods, 50; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 


14; furniture, 7; 
total grocers, 


furriers, 1; 
135; hardware, 10; 
jewelry, 8; total meat markets, 35; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 15; merchant 
tailors, 10; milliners, 10; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 8; total restau- 
rants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 5; sporting 
goods, 10; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
65 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 45; most pleasant months, 
March to June, September to December; doctors 
(medical, 20), (dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 8); 
number of wired houses, 4,000; street car 
service; gas, natural; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


TRINIDAD, COLO. 


Make Following Correction 
1920 Population, 10,906. 


THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Make Following Corrections and Additions 


5; fruits, garages 


(public), 25; 


Population: 1925 est. 30,000. 
Families: French, 4,432; English, 4651, 
Schools: Attendance, 6,000. 

Banks: State, 6. 


Total value of yearly output of factories es- 
timated at $75,000,000. 


Special Information: Annual industrial pay- 
roll more than $8,000,000. 
Retail Outlets: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 6. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
On page 196, Space Buyers’ Guide under 


title line of Fostoria survey add Seneca Coun- 
ty. This city is partly in Hancock and partly 
in Seneca Counties. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


On page 34, Space Buyers’ Guide, add 1925 


estimate of population, 22,129. Separate city 
and town governments were consolidated in 
October, 1924. 


BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 


Note: Clip this survey and paste in the New 
York section of the 1925 Space Buyers’ Guide. 
Ballston Spa is a separate market and should 


not be combined with Saratoga Springs. 
i320 Population, 4,103. 1925 State Census, 
5,010. 


Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, very few; For- 
eign Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 50%; 
English Reading, 75%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, aks Miscellaneous, Gospel 
Chapel. 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources. over 
$4,000,000, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. Total number 
of seats, 671. 

Location: Delaware & Hudson. ‘To Schenec- 
tady, by railroad, 30 minutes; by trolley, 45 
minutes, by auto, 45 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Glove making, overalls, 
leather and knit goods. Paper making and 
sweater making, woolen socks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Ballston Knitting Co., Ballston Knit Glove, 
Cold Storage, American Hide & Leather Co., 
Miller Overall Factory, Spa Knitting Co., West 
Milton Paper Mill, Adirondack Knit Goods Co., 
Curtis-Abernethy Glove Co. 


Special Information: One of largest tan- 
neries in the world. Large knitting mill. One 
of largest wool socks manufacturing plants 


in U. §. producing 18,000,000 pairs annually. 
Excellent drinking water. 

Residential Features: Very pretty residences, 
streets, trees, etc. Spring water. Most people 
own their homes. Healthful climate, air, gen- 
eral condition. Near Lakes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Front Street, ° 4 
blocks; Milton Avenue, 3 blocks; Bath Street, 1 
block; South Street, 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: Within 16 miles from southerly 
direction as Schenectady is at that distance. 
About 15 miles west of village as Amsterdam is 
19 miles. About 15 miles east. About 7 miles 


north as Saratoga is there. Considering a 30 
mile area. 

Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines, 1 
store. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7 or so; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 1; garages .(public), 6; 
grocers, 82 (chain, 2); hardware, 2; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; 
men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants, 4; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 1; staticners, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
60 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 5), den- 
tists, 4); number of. wired houses, 1,100; street 
ear service; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft, 


TARRYTOWN, (Including 
North Tarrytown) N. Y. 
(Westchester County) 


Note: Paste this correction over the first part 
of Tarrytown, N. Y., on page 178 of the Space 
Buyers’ Guide. Tarrytown and North Tarry- 
town are considered one market and the re- 
mainder of the survey data was made up ac- 
cordingly. 

1920 Population, 11,734. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Corrections and Additions 

Population, 1925 est. 19,000. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 

Schools: Number of pupils, 3,960. 

Location: Add, To nearest larger city by rail- 
road, 30 minutes; by trolley, 30 minutes; by 
auto, 20 minutes. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 36. Take out 
B. ©. Day~Factory and add the following  es- 
tablishments: Interuational Wood Products Oo. 
(Kraft Oheese), Canadian Creosote Co., Brack- 
man-Ker Milling Co., Galbraith & Sons, lum- 
ber, sash and door; B. ©. Gypsum Co., West- 
minster Mills Ltd., B. ©. Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Westminster Foundry Co,, Frye & Co, 
Stock Yards, Westminster Paper Mills. 

Retail Outlets’ Radio supplies, 6; Women’s 
apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October; doctors (medical, 18), (den- 
tists, 11), (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 4,450; street car service; gas, artificial; 


electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


(Van Burep County) 


1920 Population, 3,829. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,166 (est. on 
school census) est. 7,000 vicinity. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1, Number of pupils, 1,157. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 6. 

Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $3,468,- 
391.39. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $598,- 
769.67. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of 


seats 5,000—due to one large auditorium seat- 
ing 3,000. 


Location: Hast shore Lake Michigan; West 
terminal Mich., Cent. R. R., So. Haven 
Branch. Terminal K. L. 8S. & C. (Branch Pere 
Marquette). Chicago and South Haven Steam- 
ship Company. During seven months of year 
have boat service to Chicago, about seventy- 
five miles southwest across Lake Michigan. 
To nearest larger city by railroad, 2 hours; 
by automobile, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Piano manufacture, grey 
iron castings, wood carving, fruit canning large 
shipping point for Michigan Fruit Belt. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 7. Leading 
firms: Cable-Nelson Piano Co., 8. BE. Overton 
Co. (Piano benches and wood-carving), Na- 
tional Motor Castings Co., South Haven Pre- 
serving Co., South Haven Fruit Bxchange. 


Special Information: Large 
summer colony (est. 10,000) due to nearness 
to Chicago. Recent marked increase in real 
estate transactions. Recent developments 
have made city importing point for BWuropean 
products used in paper industry. Center of 
prosperous fruit-growing region; boat service 
making city excellent shipping point for Ohi- 
cago markets. 


Residential Features: About one thousand 
homes, practically all single family. Very few 
apartment houses mostly two family. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks; Phoenix St., 3 blocks; 
block; Eagle St., 1 block. 

Trading Area: West nothing. (L. Mich.) 
South about 15 miles; North and northeast 12 
to 15 miles. Hast 10 to 14 miles Southeast 
10 miles. 


population in 


Center St., 3 
Quaker St.. 1 


. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 
lines: candy and cigars, 8. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 4 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agi 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auton 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
(also all auto, dealers); bakers, 6; total cig 
stores and stands (including hotels) 11 ({ 
summer) (chain, 1); confectioners (ineludi 
hotel stands), 6 (est. 15 summer); delicatess¢ 
2; dressmakers, 6; total druggists, 3; dry goo 
6; department stores, 1; electrical supplies, | 
florists, 3; fruits, 1 (3 summer); furniture, 
garages (public), 7; total grocers, 17 (chaj 
1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; total meat m 


Miscellanec| 


kets, 5; men’s furnishings, none exclusiy 
men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 4; m 
liners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 


pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments 
2; radio supplies, 4; total restaurants (includij 


hotels), 7 (15 summer); shoes, 7; sporti 
goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 2, 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperatui 


46.7 degrees; average number of rainy days p 
twelve months, 130; most pleasant months, Ma 
June, July, Aug., Sept.; doctors (medical, 4 
(dentists, 3), (osteopaths, 1); number of wir 
houses, 980; gas, artificial; electric curre: 
alternating; water, hard. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Corrected List of Retail Outlets 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally A 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile age 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire age 
cies, 8; bakers, 5; total cigar stores and stan 
(including hotels), 7; confectioners (includij 
hotel stands, 5; dressmakers, 50 to 60; tot 
druggists, 24 (chain, 1); dry goods, 24; depai 
ment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 9; florisi 
4; fruits, 40; furniture, 11; garages (public 
50; total grocers, 75 (chain, 10); hardware, | 
jewelry, 5; total meat markets, 15; men’s fv 
nishings, 10; men’s clothing, 20; merchant t 
lors, 10; milliners, 10; opticians, 5; photograp 
ers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical j 
struments), 4; radio supplies, 9; total resta 
rants (including hotels), 35; shoes, 10; sporti 
goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 7. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Change total resources of banks to $35,29( 
339.39. Figure given in survey ($7,568,118.0 
represents capital of banks. 


Sell in Honolulu— 


In prosperous Hawaii, 
standing results. 


advertising brings out- 


The Star-Bulletin, Hawaii's 


greatest and largest daily newspaper, blankets 
this rich market with a circulation of over 16,000 
daily and over 18,000 Saturday—a forty-page 


paper. 


Reaching the English speaking trading channels 


opening the door to a buying population of over 


a quarter million. 


American territory where 


American business methods prevail. 


Over a million lines of national advertising car- 
ried in 1924 and 1925—and still growing—tes- 
tify to the responsiveness of this market to 


consumer advertising. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


. National Advertising Representatives 
ALCORN & SEYMOUR COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
410 N. Michigan Ave. 


KIMBALL-MOGENSEN COMPANY, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
564 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES 
723 Title Insurance Bldg. 


SEATTLE ~ 
603 Securities Bldg 
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BRUNSWICK, GA. 


(Glynn County) 


920 Population, 14,413. 

ity and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 

‘ative Whites, 60%; Negroes, 40%; Indus- 
11 Workers, 50%; English Reading, 100%: 
Sailies, 4,000. 

chools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
jh, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 50. 
thurehes: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
‘gregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
(hodist, 6; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
Miscellaneous, 1. 

heatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
jeellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
iiber of seats, 4,000. 

ocation: A. B. & A. R. R. Southern R. R. 
jboard R. R., A. C. L. R. R., Clyde S. S. 
} Leyland 8. S. Line. To nearest larger 
/ by railroad, 3 hours; by automobile, 3 
urs. 

rincipal Industries: Atlantic Refining Co., 
jcules Powder Co., Gaveneer & Pkg. OCo., 
jming Co. (Naval Stores), Brunswick Ma- 
i. Cons. Co., Glynn Canning Co., Southern 
(matics Co. 25 to 30 small industries. 

pecial Information: Payroll, $3,600,000. 
ine of 100 America’s richest men. Winter 
j summer resort. Shipped $250,000 garden 
rk this year. 18,000 acres in 5 and 10 
4s under process of development. 

jetail Shopping Section: Newcastle St:, 5 
/ks; Gloucester St., 3 blocks; Norwich St., 
locks; Bay St., 5 blocks. 

rading Area: 50 miles north and south—100 
ms west. 


Tholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
its, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscellane- 
. lines, 5. 

umber of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
(ised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
i, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
j accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
jers, 2; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
tiling hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
estands), 3; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 20; 
cl druggists, 10; dry goods, 16; department 
tes, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 
rts, 6; furniture, 9; garages (public), 16; 
cl grocers, 25; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; total 
1t markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
lhing, 4; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 3; 
tcians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cyneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
Is, one; total restaurants (including hotels), 
jshoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 
en's apparel, 1. 

‘iscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
§ degrees; average number of rainy days per 
vive months, 23; most pleasant months, Apr., 
[', June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.; 
cors (medical, 15), (dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 
)gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
yer, hard. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


Make Following Corrections 
ative Whites, 87.8%; Negroes, 1.1% For- 
i Born, 11.1%; Families, 4,997. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Make Following Changes 
120 Population: Native Whites, 81.5%; 
‘roes, 3.7%; Foreign Born, 14.8%; Industrial 
kers, 25%. 


MONTROSE, COLO. 


Make Following Changes 
20 Population: 3,581. City and Suburban 
‘nate, 7,200. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


lange per cent of English reading in Perth 
oy survey, page 152, from 30% to 85%. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


ider heading ‘‘Retail Shopping Section’’ in 
Hiane survey, page 262, change retail trad- 
i territory to 150 mile radius. 


tem-Cribune 
lONDAY-EVENING -SUNDay 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


| 95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


over New Orleans 
At ONE Cost 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


(Bell County) 

1920 Population, 11,033. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 
_Native Whites, 76.3%; Negroes, 18.8%; For- 
eign Born, 4.9%; Industrial Workers, 5%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7: High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,000. 

_ Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 13. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2: Total Re- 
sources, $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, about 1,596. 


Location: On M, K. T. and’ G@. 0. &.S. ¥. 
Railroads. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
5 hours; by automobile, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries; Farming—Railroading. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 20. Leading 
firms: Temple Candy Company, Texas Gum 
Company, Southland Cotton Oil Company, Tem- 
ple Cotton Oil Company, Willig Brothers, For- 
syth Engineering Company, Temple Iron Works, 
Bell Ice Cream & Bottling Company. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $2,500,000. 

Special Information: Temple is noted for its 
hospitals. Five in number and all rated first 
class. Healthy climate, altitude 750 feet, fine 
water; central location. 


Residential Features: Many pretty residences, 
35,000; shades trees; fifteen miles paved streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main, First, Second, 
Avenues A, Central; six blocks each. 


Trading Area: 20 to 50 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 5; total cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 20; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; dressmakers, 10; total drug- 
gists, 9; dry goods, 15; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 4; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 7; Garages (public), 7; total grocers, 
50 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; total 
meat markets, 16; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
elothing, 8; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 12; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; total restaurants (including hotels), 
14; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 35), (den- 
tists, 8), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,500; street car service; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 


—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


Gained 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending Sept. 80, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co,, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave,, Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
cisco, Calif. 


AN UNEQUALLED 
SERVICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


International 


Year Book 


for 1926 


(To be Issued Next Week) 


and 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Space Buyers’ Guide 
for 1925 


are included with every subscrip- 


tion to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


These two issues form an unsur- 
passed service to space buyers, 
advertising managers, publishers 
and all other executives in the 
newspapers and advertising fields. 


PROFIT BY THIS SERVICE 


Send in your subscription NOW to 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rates: Domestic $4.00; Canada $4.50; Foreign $5.00 
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DAILY ISSUES SURVEY 


Cleveland Press Booklet Seeks to 
Analyze Local Field 


A large booklet “Comparing the Sell- 
ing Power of Cleveland Newspapers” has 
recently been issued by the Cleveland 
Press containing house-to-house surveys 
of various sections of the city. 

The survey was suggested, the book 
states, by an executive of a large adver- 
tising agency in another city, and was 
carried out by two students of Carroll 
University, James E. Slivka and Val- J. 
Mastny. They were instructed to ask, 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING. 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Goss PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


For the cost of a classified advertise- 
ment you can have a salesman ever 
present in the office of every publisher. 
List your product on the classified 


page of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Editor. & Publisher for January 23, 1926 


but suggest no answers to the following 
questions : 

1. Which Cleveland newspaper do you 
take ? 

2. Which do you like best? 

3. Which do you read most carefully? 

4. In which newspaper does the ad- 
vettising influence you most? 

5. Is any buying for your home done 
at community markets? 

The survey is presented by districts just 
as it was made with charts and graphs 
used profusely to illustrate conditions as 
found by the investigators. 


Eprror & PUBLISHER YEAR Book Out 
Next WEEK. 


3 Press rae 


“The Safest System in 
the World” 


For Large and 


Small Plants 


Consult Our Nearest Office 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
New York Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Chicago Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit Buffalo 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
H. B. SQUIRES CO.—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. Portland, Seattle. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


BASKETBALL PLAY-BY-PLAY 


Madison (Wis.) State Journal Pioneer- 
ing in Sport Reporting 

Play by play reports of basketball 
eames, consuming more than two columns 
in length, are being published experi- 
mentally by the Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal on its sport pages. These de- 
tailed reports are said never to have been 
attempted before. Sport editors from 
many parts. of the country are watching 
the innovation. 

The play by play is obtained by having 
a court reporter present to whom the 
sport editor dictates plays as they are 
made on the floor. 


TRE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys. 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONOMEIP 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


HOE New-Design 


Heavy-Duty 
Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy-duty work 
from the best grade of materials. 
Heavy supporting Frames are cast 
in one piece and secured by two 
substantia) crossbar castings. Bed, 
with five second travel in one diree- 
tion for wet mats and twenty sec- 
ond travel for dry mats, accommo- 
dates the largest single and double- 
page chases in ordinary use. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 504-520 Grand St., New York City . 


co a 


Designed Especially for 
Dry Mats 


7 South Dearborn Street also’ at _ 7 Water, Street « 
CHICAGO, ILL. DUNELLEN, N. ds : BOSTON, MASS. 


Classifiec 


EDITOR & PUBLISH]; 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS | 


(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 


White space charge at same rate per line; 
insertion as earned by frequency of insei; 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insert), 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the rig] 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 
INDEX OF CLASSIFICATI\ 
ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pages 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraiser; 
Supplies Devices 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Biokers Newspapers Wanted 
Newspapers For Sale 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion Distribution 
Premiums 


EDITORIAL 
Business News Correspondents 


Syndicate Features 


Art Pages Radio 

Comics Sports 

Fashion Pages Statistical 
Fiction Wire News 
News Pictorial Women’s Pages 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help Wanted Situations Wanted 
MECHANICAL 

Equipment For Sale Equipment Want 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertismg Promotion—If you want |! 
business, communicate with the Internat 
Publications Service, Suite 1004, 1841 B: 
way, New York City. 

‘ 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display devel | 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Bi 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special 

tions. Every account guaranteed. Williar 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care E} 
& Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITI) 


Brokers | 
A Real Bargain—Old established weekly | 
job plant, including new linotype, oceup 


exclusive field for radius of twenty 1} 
Very low price and easy terms. Good rea! 
for selling. J. B. Shale, New York City,| 


Weekly or Small Daily—Client wants to it: 
$12,000 in good weekly or small daily in | 
England or New York. What have ; 
Write me and tell me how much money | 
have, where you want a paper, and I will | 
it for you. I have many good proposition | 
42 states. Omar D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. | 


Newspapers for Sale 


Weekly Newspaper and job office in 
Wisconsin town. Ill health reason for sel); 
B-671, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspapers Wanted 


Evening Paper—Want to buy direct || 
owner in city of from 10,000 to 20,000. | 
fidential. B-637, Editor & Publisher. 


Partnership 


Partnership—Newspapermen, advertising ™| 
ger, city editor, printers, may obtain pared 
interest in established daily in small CG Califc 
city. Must be experienced and willing to W 
Address Batholomew, United Press, San f' 
cisco. 
———————————————————————————ti‘i‘(éiés” 
Periodical for Sale 


An Established Outdoor Periodical, in’ um! 
field with excellent prospects, for sale. Re 
for selling: other publications require a 
jsntign. Address: MAGAZINE, Editor & 
isher. 
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The Meeting Place of Buyer and Seller 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


—————————————— 
*.ulation—When quick, additional circulation 
cerage becomes necessary, remember that our 
snty years in this one line of endeavor is 
»r proof against experimenting. Write or 
y: Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
3ck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Je Circulation—Our “Opportunity Club” 
1 Campaigns are Circulation Builders. Let 
sbuild your circulation. Sherman & Eckert, 
| South Fourth Street, Easton, Pa. 


‘ulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
| Aye., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
saship Club Campaigns. 

== — 


Premiums 


Smiums—China appeals when everything 
-: fails. Use it the new way—Two pay plan. 
‘lers cost the publisher less than $0.30 each. 
j: Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL 


EE eS, 
Syndicate Features 


falo Times and Buffalo Dziennik Dla 
\zystkich are the new customers this week. 
Vite for samples of a live, alert, up-to-date 
svice, The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall 
lice, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Avertising Manager; Business Manager; Man- 
ing Editor; City Editors; Reporters; Display 
\n. Positions now open. Publishers’ Place- 
mnt Service, Seitz Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y 


évertising Man wanted to handle new weekly 
wspaper. Must know Long Island territory 
41 be thoroughly experienced. Give refer- 
ees and salary expected to start in first letter. 
566, Editor & Publisher. 


‘vertising Salesman—Must be _ first-class 
Oy-writer, lay-out man and_ salesman. : 
ji deliver results we have a permanent posi- 
tn for you as advertising director. We are 
sond paper and competition strong. Salary 
¢d benus. Photo and full particulars. B- 
(7, Editor & Publisher. 


/vertising Man wanted. One: who is ex- 
pienced in selling, and writing good copy. 
(ly daily paper in middle western city of 
2000. Splendid opportunity. Write fully, 
ging age, experience, references and salary to 
stt. B-627, Editor & Publisher. 


Avertising Solicitor—Newspaper near New 
Wk wants good salesman and copy writer. 
tte salary and references. Address B-675, 
‘itor & Publisher. 


Avertising Salesman, copy writer and layout 
Yn wanted for state’s leading newspaper. 
Icellent opportunity for aggressive man. In 
fst letter state age, experience and salary ex- 
ited. Give references and enclose specimens 
¢ work. New Mexico State Tribune, Al- 
tquerque, New. Mexico. 


Coable Advertising Man wanted.’ Must be 
ce to prepare layouts and solicit. Morning 
der, southern city, leading A. B. C. circula- 
th. Salary and commission to right person. 
“ply B-661, Editor & Publisher. 


Cculation—We want, at once, a man who 
cf produce results the first week. Must be 
eworker not a desk man. If you understand 
¢culation and can build and_ direct strong 
Ses force, this is a wonderful opportunity 
f you. Length of service depends entirely 
jon results. Permanent if you produce. 
‘lary and bonus. Full particulars, with photo 
i first letter. B-656, Editor & Publisher. 


Cculation Man wanted to handle new weekly 
Iwspaper. Must know Long Island territory 
éd be thoroughly experienced in organizing 
Crier system. Give references and _ salary 
ected to start in first letter. B-667, Edi- 
t & Publisher. 


Cculation—Man qualified to take charge of 
‘culation department of successful daily in 
«Pacific Coast state. Give experience and 
sary. Address B-654, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Circulation Manager—Desirable openings for 
two experienced newspaper circulation man- 
agers to take charge and manage offices in a 
circulation organization extending from coast 
to coast. Prefer men with not less than five 
years’ experience; over thirty years of age; 
and who have employed and managed forces 
of house-to-house canvassers. A minimum of 
$2,600 per year with opportunities to advance 
to position paying from $5,000 to $8,000. 65 
former newspaper circulation managers and 
others now happily located in permanent posi- 


tions. Will not employ habitual users of 
liquor. Answer with references. Ernest A. 
Scholz, Circulation Director, The Butterick 


Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New 
York. 


Classified Salesman—We want a man who can 
produce results on second paper. Will take 
hard work and not theory., Permanent _posi- 
tion to right man. Salary and bonus. Photo 
and references. B-658, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager—Leading news- 
paper in large Eastern City, carrying three 
times the volume of business of any other 
paper, wants a thoroughly experienced, sea- 
soned, go-getter. Must have ability to sell 
and manage department with crew of men and 
girls. Good salary, permanent position. Ad- 
dress in confidence giving details, references, 
salary desired, B-660, Editor & Publisher. 


_————— 
Situations Wanted 


Advertising—Experienced solicitor, Real Estate- 
Resort. Now employed New York City daily. 
No objection out of town. Address B-635, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, now 
new connection. Twelve years’ experience in 
selling advertising. Age 35. Thoroughly 
familiar with local display, automobile accounts 
and publicity, national accounts and_ service 
work, also classified advertising. Employed at 
present as Advertising Manager of middle 
western daily with circulation about 85,000. 
Not satisfied with future here. Can furnish 
best of references. Box B-624, Editor & 
Publisher. 


employed, seeks 


Advertising Manager—Experienced in writing 
clear, forceful copy and making attractive lay- 
outs. College man, 27 years of age. _ Prefer. 
paper in Southwest or Pacific Coast with cir- 
culation of 8,000 to 12,000. Clean cut record 
showing 7 years of successful effort in in- 


creasing linage on substantial basis. Now em- 
ployed. Services available April 1st. Address 
B-659, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising—Valuable man seeks connection 


where marked ability as manager, copy writer, 
lay-out man, solicitor, will provide perman- 
ency. West preferred. B-652, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Advertising Man offers knowledge and twenty 
years’ experience gained in selling space in 
the magazine and newspaper field. A man _ of 
mature judgment and demonstrated ability, 
possessing the poise to inspire confidence and 
accomplish results. Investigation will prove 
stability and establish the fact that I am a 
seasoned executive. Desire forming perma- 
nent connection, remuneration based upon re- 
sults. Address B-664, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man—26, experienced, selling and 
managing, desires position where there is an 
opportunity to learn the business end of the 
publishing business. College education. Famil- 
iar with merchandising. Prefer to assist a 
business manager or publisher. lLet’s talk it 
over. B-666, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Advertising Manager of Southern 
daily, 40,000 circulation, competent to handle 
entire department, good solicitor, good ap- 
pearance, thoroughly experienced in writing 
copy and making layouts, desires an imme- 
diate advertising connection. Age 36. Can 
furnish excellent references as to reliability. 
Prefer South. Address B-655, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


naging Editor wanted for daily in city of 
9,000, near New York; good opportunity 
©,,capable man. State salary, and when 
failable to B-650, Editor & Publisher. 


\chanical Superintendent—All-around experi- 
‘ced on metropolitan dailies; pyrotechnic with 
Solute control; $10,000 year. B-668, Editor 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Available Feb. Ist to 
live publisher, who will appreciate hard work. 
Fourteen years successful record showing en- 
viable gains on hard propositions. Experi- 
enced promotion man and capable of producing 
maximum results at minimum cost. Good or- 
ganizer and systematizer. Prefer second paper. 
Excellent reputation. Best references. Ad- 
dress B-663, Editor & Publisher for interview. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager with unusually successful 
record of many years, available Feb. 10th, 
seeks connections with live organization where 
a man with initiative and thorough knowledge 
of all. branches of circulation work .will have 
opportunity to continue an enviable record. My 
past record is proof of my ability to organize 
and put over hard propositions. Prefer second 
or third paper. Best of references from pres- 
ent employer. For interview address B-670, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulation Manager—Five years’ good 
hard experience; 26 years old, married and 
have family. Very best references from pres- 
ent employer. Available on short notice. B- 
662, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Mamager—Clean cut, go-getter, age 
39, 13 years’ experience. Classified, on paper 
where »now~-employed-~-ranked-~ first: Na- 
tional seventh and local display sixteenth for 
cities of less than 100,000 first six months of 
1925. Leading second paper by 72%; also pre- 
vious years. Do you want a leader record? If 
so, let’s get together; salary or commission; 
prefer city of 150,000 or over; South or South- 
west. Address B-605, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Expert, with many years of success- 
ful experience in building classified business on 
Metropolitan and small town papers, offers per- 
sonal service in training and management of 
classified department. My work includes train- 
ing of local manager to succeed myself, instal- 
lation of necessary system, training of selling 
force, promotional work, development of reader 
interest. My charge is based on department 
income and increase in earnings. William E. 
Jordan, care Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager, experienced, 
who knows how to build classified volume that’s 
real classified. Ah executive who can handle 
every detail of his department. Knows how 
to handle the organization to secure the maxi- 
mum at a minimum cost, My past work 
speaks for itself. Let me prove it. No paper 
f° small or too large. B-665, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Classifid Advertising Manager wants change 
to paper with larger field for development. 
Now employed but could leave with two weeks’ 
notice. Married, not a rover. Age 35. Have 
specialized in systemitizing in record details, 
collections and increased lineage in Classified 
Ads. Have had valuable experience in all 
phases of progressive, up-to-the-minute Classi- 
fied Department. Best of references. Member 
of Classified Managers’ Association. Address 
B-677, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager, now assistant on one of 
the largest Want Ad mediums in the country. 
Present position 5 years. A-1 references, 
649, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified or Display Manager—Capable young 
man now employed, seeks greater opportunity. 
Eight years’ experience, good record, age 28, 
married. B-651, Editor, & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager of a metro- 
politan daily desires new opportunities this 
Spring and welcomes correspondence from first 
class newspapers. Address R-621, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Dramatic and Music Critic, national reputation, 
wishes position in East outside New York. 
High priced but worth it, as proven by record 


of achievements. Now employed. Address 
B-642, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial—What have you to offer reliable 


man who can fill any position in editorial dept? 
References. B-653, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager—I have just purchased a newspaper 
in town of 35,000 and taken over its manage- 
ment. This means letting out, through no fault 
of his own, present capable manager, who 
grew up with paper from subscription solicitor. 
If you are looking for some one to manage 
your paper I can recommend him highly. Ad- 
dress B-669, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor seeks opportunity to build 
small city Daily into live, money making 
property. My last success as Managing 
Editor was building a daily (name on request), 
from 7,200 to 16,000 circulation. My twenty 
year record carries no black marks and is well 
worth inquiry. My last pay was $110 a week, 
but will. consider much less with assurance of 
a share in profits. Will meet prospective em- 
ployer in New York or Philadelphia by appoint- 
ment. B-634, Editor & Publisher. 


Opportunity to lease, manage or edit daily or 
weekly newspaper wanted. Producer. Address 
“D,” Editor & Publisher, Chicago. 


Radio News Editor—Open for offer to conduct 
daily radio page or section. Well written, non- 
technical articles. Means more circulation, 
more business. George W. Rodriguez, Radio 
Journalist, Athens, Ala. State salary. 


Reporter, 29, Pulitzer School graduate. Address 
B-676, Editor’ & Publisher. 


Sports Writer,, Editor, experienced; age 24. 
East preferred,. B-512, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Reporter, three years’ experience, de- 
sires position on daily in city of 20,000 or more. 
References. Good education. Address, R, K., 
Morning Republican, Findlay, Ohio. 


Young Advertising Man wants to leave the 
city and return to the country. He is looking 
for a congenial connection with a country 
weekly. He knows advertising, job printing, 
and editorial work. He has some money which 
he will invest if conditions warrant. Address 
B-648, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Eng. Co., 114 E. 
13th St., N. Y. City. 


Linotype Bargains—Several Model One Lino- 
types in good running order, price $600 each. 
Several Model Two and Model Four Linotypes 
reduced to one magazine machines, price $650 
each. One Model Five Linotype, excellent con- 
dition $1000. All without matrices. Prices 
strictly cash. You can use them until you 
need a better machine then trade in for twice 
as much on new machine. The Linograph 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


One Goss Comet Flat Bed Press for sale; 
equipped in first-class condition, with extra set 
of eight column chases; for delivery within the 
next thirty days. Please communicate with 
The Morning Call, Key West, Florida. 


Printers’ Outfitters—Printing Plants and busi- 
ness bought and sold. American Typefounders’ 
products, printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery 
of every description. Conner, Fendler & Co., 
96 Beekman St., New York City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER | 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


M2zrIon PICTURE CRITIC. 
Four years. with National 
Board of Review. Two years 
Film Bureau. Two years pub- 
licity department. Three years 
assistant publicity director large 
University. Several years success- 
ful as free lance writer for motion 
picture magazines and newspapers. 
Age 27. Single. Degree of M.A. 
Will go anywhere. Low salary. 
Our No. 3538. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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BUSINESS ‘'TICKLERS 


HERES an idea that might prove profit- 

able to the various newspapers about 
the country where the same condition 
arises. The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, WTIC of Hartford, Conn., has 
established on their radio programs “Com- 
munity Nights.” On these respective 
nights, the Chamber of Commerce of one 
selected city is invited to furnish the pro- 
gram. “Meriden Night” was set for 
Jan. 15, and on the Wednesday prior to 
that Friday, the Meriden Record used a 
double page spread, with cuts of all the 
artists participating, arranged across the 
top of the two pages. The balance of the 
pages, beneath the program and publicity, 
was sold to radio dealers—W. C. Smith. 


What do you know about title insur- 
ance? Do you know that when you buy a 
property, you can guarantee that the title 
is absolutely clear? A lot of readers fail 
to have this knowledge and it is sometimes 
costly. That is why you ought to be able 
to induce some title insurance firms to 
carry a series of advertising in your col- 
umns—B. A. T. 


In a part page ad running daily, with 
a head entitled “Timely Tips Toward 
Thrift,’ the Milwaukee Leader runs one 
or two inch ads of hardware, shoe dealers, 
meat markets, etc., establishments that 
are too small to advertise extensively. 
These ads are also classified according 
to the streets and various neighborhoods 
in the city and produce revenue that is 


often overlooked.—W. Porson, Milwaukee. 


To impress upon readers and advertisers 
the extent of your cifculation, compare 
city circulation with the number of wired 
homes in your city—D. Stmons. 


While some department stores make out 
their advertising budgets in August others 
do so in February. Find out when the 
stores in your city make their budgets and 
then send them a four- or eight-page 
folder featuring the amount that various 
departments should spend for news paper 
advertising according to such authorities 
as L. D. Herrold and Robert Ramsey. 
The figures may be found on page 35 of 
Herrold’s “Advertising for the Retailer” 
and also in Ramsey’s “Constructive Mer- 
chandising.” A very complete outline is 
also found on page 889 of Daniel Starch’s 
“Principles of Advertising.” Starch clas- 
sifies expenditures by morning, evening 
and Sunday newspapers.—NormMan_ J. 
Rapper, Bloomington, Ind. 


Are your big stores telling the public 
enough about their business, or merely ad- 
vertising their values? Here are some 
subjects which would make interesting 
reading and serve as general promotion 
copy: A list of the “best sellers” for 
the past week, the six best during the 
past six months, the colors most in de- 


International News Service 
' World Bull@ag, New York 


PULLERS 


Editor & Publisher 
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ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 


mand by women buyers during a recent 
period, the average amount of purchase 
by morning shoppers and by afternoon 
shoppers, the number of men who made 
purchases in women’s departments during 
the past week, the number of women 
who made purchases in men’s departments, 
the busiest shopping hours and the quiet- 
est ones, etc. One such subject a day, 
properly handled, would make interesting 
reading, and such a series would be close- 
ly followed—V. M. K 


DAILY feature, for four weeks, at 
the bottom of page 1, under the head- 

“The Traffic Cop Says,” created 
considerable interest among readers ot the 


ing: 


Waterloo (la.) Evening Courier. Art 
of a traffic cop with hand outstretched 
was used. Six or eight word summaries 
of municipal traffic code provisions were 
run in large type—Burton T. Burrirt. 


A small city daily with a sizable circu- 
lation makes a practice of donating all 
books and magazines submitted to it for 
review and press notice, to the local pub- 
lic library after they have served their 
purpose in the editorial department. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom in the case of 
donations to the library, the name of the 
newspaper appears as the donor, on the 
fly leaf of each publication; so that 
the newspaper not only contributes to 
the benefit of the reading public but se- 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 


DEY KIN GIT UP ALL DE 
MACHINERY DEY WANTS 
FUH To DO WAY WIP 
WORK , JES’ SO DEY Don’ 
FIX UP NOTHIN’ WHUT LL 
DO DE HUNTIN’ EN FISHIN’ 


(Copyright, 1926, by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
THIS FEATURE IS FURNISHED DAILY 
IN MAT, FORM BY 
THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 


JOHN N. WHDPHLER, Pres. 
154 NASSAU ST, N. Y. CITY 
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PLAN ADVERTISING TAX 


Scheme Provides Publicity 
Districts and Official Levy 


An unusual plan to finance an organized 
advertising campaign for the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley region of Texas is shaping 
itself, with endorsements of numerous in- 
terested organizations. It is proposed to 
organize a publicity district, somewhat on 
the order of a road or school district, and 
to vote a tax, not to exceed two mills on 
the $1 property valuation, the money— 
$50,000 or more—thus raised to provide 
a Valley advertising fund. It will be 
necessary first to obtain passage of a bill 
permitting formation of the proposed dis- 
trict. 

Brownsville and Harlingen chambers of 
commerce were first to approve the plan. 
Then similar endorsement was given by 
the San Benito chamber and by a gather- 
ing of Valley shippers and business men 
which met to seek the 1927 fruit jobbers’ 
convention for the Valley. 


Texas 


Se 
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cures much friendly advertising. The 
same newspaper also presents each quarter 
to the library a bound volume of the news- 
paper for the previous three months, there- 
by insuring that a complete file will be 
carefully and safely preserved in the com- 
munity—EFE, R. L. 


The Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette 
has a new idea in weather service. The 
newspaper obtained the regular govern- 
ment co-operative observer's equipment 
consisting of a regulation shelter, a 


mercurial maximum thermometer, an al- 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


coholic minimum thermometer, 
rain and snow gauge. 

Thus the newspaper has at all times | 
curate information concerning temperat) 
and precipitation. The paper prints, 
daily weather story and each month rm; 
a story reviewing the weather of the p| 
vious month. ‘““The venture has proy| 
entirely successful and we recommend) 
to other papers,” says W. Earl Hall, m; 
aging editor—NormMan J. Rapper, UL 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 


andj 


A search through the dusty old regist| 
of Milwaukee’s most prominent hotel g;| 
the Milwaukee Wisconsin News a co) 
ing good feature story recently. 1) 
names of famous men, living and de! 
who had visited the hotel were duplica| 
by an expert pen artist, and a cut m. 
of the signatures. A story was writ, 


on these men, some of whom were me 
bers of European royalty, together wit|| 
second cut of the pretty clerk at the ho. 
—Rusen Levin, Madison, Wis. 


A weekly feature of 
great merit— 


House Plans 


for 


Home Builders 


Designs by leading architects 
which will attract readers and 
special advertising. For reser- 
vation terms, write 


KING FEATURES| 
SYNDICATE, _ Inc. 


241 W. 58th St., New York City, 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


Frank H. Simonds 


Sailed January 16 


for the 


First Meeting 


of the 

Disarmament Conference | 

He Will Visit 
Paris — London — Berlin 

Prague and Budapest 

Wire for Option 

His Articles ) 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate | 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City [; 
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South 


Formerly the Hollywood Magazine 


SOUTH makes its appearance this month, not as a new 
Magazine, but as the NEW NAME of an ESTAB- 
LISHED PUBLICATION that has been in the field 
for more than a year. Our December cover bore the 
name Tropical America, which we cannot now use by 
reason of a legal conflict with another publishing com- 
pany that had chosen the same title for a magazine an- 
nounced to appear in March. Rather than jeopardize 
the future through long and costly litigation while the 
right to use the name is being determined, involving 
huge losses in addition to those already sustained, The 
Florida Society of America prefers to continue its pub- | 
| lication under a new name. | 


This procedure is purely a concession to expediency, 
having in mind the welfare and interests of our many 

thousand readers, and is in no sense a conscious relin- 
quishment of rights legal or moral. It happens that we 
like SOUTH and we believe the reading public will 
like it. SOUTH is a good, brief, original and timely 
name. It carries a certain tinge of audacity to stamp its 
impress upon the minds of a forgetful public. Capitaliz- | 
ing in the direction trend of the greatest migration in | 
history, SOUTH will command attention through its | 
arresting timeliness, and the provocative challenge of 
its picturesque appeal. 


THE FLORIDA SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Publishers 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
Advertising Office: 250 Park Avenue, New York City—Room 410 
GLENN W. SUTTON, Advertising Manager | 
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I’ getting buying ACTION for Telegram Food Advertisers, 
nothing is too good—no authority too great for The Telegram 
Food Buying Readers. 


COS, aoe Director New York Telegram 
Chnstite Hatlanrr Food ®ureau 
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° Favorite Rie of FAMOUS WOMEN 


cA New TELEGRAM Feature Beginning January 25th 


Mrs. CALVIN COOLIDGE, “The First Lady in the Land,” 
HEADING THE LIST — Immediately followed by Jane Cowl, 
Olga Petrova, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mrs. Curtis D. Wil- 
bur, Mary Austin, Norma Talmadge, Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
Mme. Frances igae sand other women of EQUAL prominence. 
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PRACTICAL Reader Service through 
THE TELEGRAM’S Helpful 2-page Household Section 


Each recipe to be scrupulously tested, meeting the every-day 
needs of housewives that want THE TELEGRAM?’ S best the 
same type of service that’s built one of the paper s soundest 
assets: an enthusiastic, RESPONSIVE, food-buying following. 
as hundreds of letters to Elizabeth Hallam Bohn are proving. 
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| THE TELEGRAM —through its daily Household Pages— 
presents an opportunity to every manufacturer of HOME 
PRODUCTS distributed through metropolitan retail chan- 
nels, to cash in on this special RECIPE FEATURE. An- 
j|_ mouncement of other equally important features to follow. 
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Che New Vork Celegram 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: TELEGRAM SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Dan A. CarroLt —Eastern Representative J. E. Lutz—Western Representative 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ginal sedond class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 
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: P. DIRECTORS HEAR 
ADVISORY REPORT 


‘atral Division Questionnaire Reveals 

iggestions of Member Editors— 

irguments Heard on Dallas Journal 
Application for Admission 


tesults of a questionnaire submitted by 
“gh J. Powell, of the Coffeyville 
‘an.) Journal, and chairman of the ad- 
jory board of the central division, 
Jresenting 40 per cent of the total 
‘sociated Press membership, was a 
jture of the quarterly A. P. directors 
jeting held at New York headquarters 
js week. 
\pplication of the Dallas Evening 
‘ynal for membership over the opposi- 
4a of the Dallas Times-Herald was 
ler discussion when Epitor & PuB- 
.HER went to press. 
Walter Dealey was presenting the case 
f} the Journal, and Edwin J. Kiest, 
ylisher, and Tom Gooch, general man- 
mr, voiced objections of the Times- 
trald. 
[he questionnaire, sent out to 470 mem- 
+s in the central division, and answered 
167, discusses 19 subjects regarding 
. A, P. service, with recommendations 
41 suggestions for improvement. The 
lies were accepted by the board to 
b digested and acted upon if advisable. 
Expressions of opinion were evenly 
‘ided answering one question as to 
wether or not the membership would 
ssgest fines’ or other forms of dis- 
wline for infractions of the A. P. rule 
{bidding member papers from furnish- 
ix news to non-member papers. Of 
€ newspaper editors replying to this 
cestion 40 were affirmative and 43 nega- 
tte. 
Those who answered the questionnaire 
wre overwhelmingly opposed to any 
ther reduction in the volume of crime 
iws carried by the A. P. with the vote 
( in favor and 87 against. Members 
‘pplying specific suggestions on this 
estion, which was number eight of the 
queries in the questionnaire, objected 
{the manner in which the A. P. handled 
(e Rhinelander case in White Plains, N. 
One member wanted “all smut 
(minated” from news stories while 
jother deplored the tendency of crime 
{ws writers to make a hero of a 
(iminal. 
Another suggestion smothered under 
as that the A. P. experiment on “a 
(nservative basis” in “producing a news 
cture service such as we now buy from 
her concerns and similar to such ser- 
ces furnished by other telegraph news 
‘Zanizations.” Vote opposing this stood 
) to 38. 
In answer to the question “What out- 
anding news accomplishments of the 
ssociated Press within the past year 
lerit special mention in the advisory 
dard’s report to the board of directors?”, 
ie following were listed: 
|World Series, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
uthquake, Collins cave story, P. N.-9 
isaster, Missouri tornado, death of 
Villiam Jennings Bryan, and the elec- 
on machinery set up by Kent Cooper for 
‘porting state political campaign results. 
Eighty-three voted for continuance of 
ie A. P.’s plan to run gratis advertise- 
tents on the association, compared to 32 
pposed. 


- 


Chairmen of A. P. divisional advisory boards in session with directorate (left 


to right) J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark. 
Republican; and Hugh J. Powell, Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal. 


GENEVA MEET APPROVED 


HE Associated Press board of 
directors this week voted to 
confirm the action of Frank B. 
Noyes, president, in favoring 
the proposed Press Conference 
which may be called under the 
auspices of the League of Nations 
at Geneva 
At the specific request of Mel- 
ville E. Stone, secretary, the Board 
voted to designate Victor F. Law- 
son, late publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News as Associated Press 
founder. A steel engraving of Mr. 
Lawson is now being prepared and 
will be sent to each member of 


the A. P. 


The middle western editors showed 
themselves favorable to the amount of 
foreign news now being carried on the 
Asked if too much foreign news 
was being carried 88 replied no, and 


wires. 
30, yes. It was recommended that dis- 
patches from European countries be made 
more interpretative. 

It was suggested to the directors by 
members in this district answering the 
questionnaire that the A. P. add to its 
service a weekly Washington news letter, 
a New York letter, and a market letter. 
One specific request was made that the 
style of the A. P. writers be “livened up.” 

A total of 113 as opposed to 6 advised 
caution to the recommendation that 
magazine features be supplied at cost “by 
our cooperative organization.” 

In addition to Mr. Powell, chairman of 
other district advisory boards who con- 
ferred with the A. P. directorate were 
Richard Hooker, Springfield Republican, 
representing the eastern division, and J. 
N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, 
southern district. All were unanimous in 
expressing appreciation in the improve- 
ment of the service under the general 
management of Kent Cooper. 

This is the first time that district ad- 
visory board chairmen, elected by vote 
of the state A. P. associations in their 
various territories, have met with mem- 


bers of the board. 


) Gazette; Richard Hooker, Springfield 


CHICAGO NEWS ELECTS 


Strong President, Rogers V. P. and 
Treasurer, Houghteling Secretary 


Election of officers in the newly formed 
syndicate which has purchased the Chi- 
cago Daily News was announced Jan. Den 
by Walter A. Strong, publisher and 
owner of a controlling interest in the 
newspaper. 

The officers are: Mr. Strong, president ; 
Hopewell L.- Rogers, vice-president and 
treasurer; James I. Houghteling, vice- 
president and secretary. The directors, 
in addition to the men named, are Charles 
H. Dennis, George F. Porter, Sewell 
Avery, Laird Bell, Benjamin V. Becker 
and Robert P. Lamont. 

John J. Mitchell, president of the II- 
linois Merchants Trust Company, trustee 
under the will of Victor F. Lawson, late 
owner of the Daily News, stated that 
all details of the transfer of ownership 
had been completed. 


TO CONTINUE SPRINGFIELD UNION 


But Sunday Edition Will Be Merged 
with Republican, Hooker States 


The Springfeld (Mass.) Umon, morn- 
ing and evening, recently purchased by 
the Springfield Republican, will be con- 
tinued as a separate publication, under the 
editorship. of Maurice S. Sherman, 
Richard Hooker, president of the Repub- 
lican Company, speaking on behalf of 
Sherman H. Bowles general manager, and 
himself, told Eprror & PusBiLisHER Jan. 
Zi 

However, the Sunday editions of the 
Union and Republican will be merged at 
an early date, he stated. 

Stockholders in the Republican Com- 
pany believe, Mr. Hooker explained, that 
the community will be best served “by 
having different points of view honestly, 
sincerely and ably represented and that, 
therefore, the Springfield Republican will 
continue to be produced under the editor- 
ship of. Waldo L. ‘Cook, the Morning 
and Evening Union under the editorship 
of Maurice S. Sherman, and the Spring- 
field Daily News under the editorship. of 
John B. Callaghan, its veteran editor of 
many years.” 


LEWISTON, ME., JOURNAL 
ACQUIRED BY SUN 


Paper Founded By Nelson Dingley in 
1861 Will Continue Publication 
—Actual Transfer to Take 
Place Feb. 1 


The Lewiston Evening Journal, its 
plant, equipment, and all its property, 
except the real estate and the job print- 
ing and engraving departments, have been 
sold to the owners of the Lewiston Daily 
Sun, the actual transfer of the property 
to be made Monday, Feb. 1. 

Arthur G. Staples has been retained as 
editor of the Journal. Hartley L. Lord, 
who has been business manager of the 
Journal, retires from the paper and 
Frank S. Hoy of the Sun will take his 
place as manager. For a few months 
at least the Journal will be published in 
its present quarters. When the Sun 
building and plant have been made ready, 
both papers will be-issued from the Sun 
plant at 104 Park Street. 

The Journal was established as an eve- 
ning daily in 1861 by the late Congress- 
man Nelson Dingley who was soon joined 
by his brother, the late Frank L. Dingley. 
Together they made the paper one of the 
most influential in New England. It has 
been held by the Dingley family for 65 
years, until this transfer to the owners of 
the oun. 

The Suf‘was established as a morn- 
ing daily: ai 1893, and was acquired by 
its presggft owners in 1898. Both papers 
are mem*ers of the Associated Press, the 
Sun having the morning and the Journal 
the evening membership. This purchase 
gives the owners of the Sun both the 
morning and evening papers in Lewiston 
and Auburn and the control of the field. 
George W. Wood is president and L. B. 
Costello is treasurer and general manager. 


NEW DAILY IN FLORIDA 


Ft. Lauderdale News Launching Morn- 
ing Sun February 1 


The Ft. Lauderdale Morning Sun 
will make its appearance Feb. 1, carrying 
full Associated Press leased wire service, 
Chicago Tribune comics, a daily picture 
page, full Central Press Service and 
local news. 

It will be entirely separated in opera- 
tion from the Daily News, although 
issued from the same plant by the News 
owners. Frederick North Shorey, for- 
merly supervising editor of the Vander- 
bilt papers in California and Florida 
is publisher. He also has direction of 
the Daily News. Rhodes McPhair, for- 
merly of the Miamt Herald and trained 
on Hearst newspapers is managing editor. 

Milton J. Misner is business manager, 
Maynard Conklin, formerly of the Lima 
(O.) News is advertising manager, 
Dudley Paul, formerly of the Lima (O.) 
Republican-Gagette "is classified manager, 
and Richard Howells, formerly of the 
Miami News is city editor. 

Mechanical improvement for two_pa- 
pers include purchase of a 32-page Scott 
press and two more linotypes. John H. 
Cornett, formerly of Huntington, W. Va., 
is mechanical superintendent. 

The News and Sun are. owned by 
Thomas .N. and Horace C.. Stillwell, 
formerly Anderson, Ind., business men, 
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LYNETT WHO OFFERED COAL PEACE PLAN 
SAYS PRESS SHOULD LEAD PUBLIC 


Editor Who Made Scranton Times a Success, Believes in Cru- 
sading Policies—Paper Often Opposes Policies of 
Town Boosters to Fight for Right 


E J. LYNETT, owner and editor of 

* the Scranton (Pa.) Times, whose 
strike settlement plan brought about a 
resumption of the wage parleys between 
anthracite operators and miners __ this 
week at a time when the outlook for 
further negotiations appeared most 
gloomy, has pursued the editorial policy 
that calls for the free and untrammeled 
presentation of news, without fear or 
bias. 


E. j. Lynctt 


Mr. Lynett has neither affection nor 
sympathy for that sort of editorial policy, 
swiftly vanishing but still found occa- 
sionally, which presents its readers not 
with complete news but with what pub- 
lishers think the public ought to know. 

The Times, a puny thing before the 
days of Mr. Lynett’s ownership, has on 
repeated occasions under his direction 
stood virtually alone in several import- 
ant crusades in the interest of Scranton. 
Ten, and even five years ago, when the 
mine cave evil was the city’s severest 
handicap, every civic organization of 
any account believed that no news of the 
people’s suffering should not get out of 
Scranton. The Times saw that it did 
go out, in defiance of the suggestions of 
the corps of volunteer assistants re- 
cruited from the membership of local 
luncheon clubs. It is now generally ad- 
mitted that the Times was right in its 
handling of this matter, just as the su- 
perior breadth of its vision is now ad- 
mitted in several other instances where 
it found. itself at variance with self- 
appointed community leaders. 

“During the present coal controversy”, 
Mr. Lynett said, “the Times has been in- 


terested only in the settlement of the 
strike. It has been wedded to no 
particular plan for settlement. It 
doesn’t care a hoot at this moment 
whether its plan or somebody else’s 
is the basis of final settlement, but 
it is inordinately anxious to see this 
settlement. Through the life of the 


conflict to date it has held up the hands 
of the operators on the issues in which it 
felt they were right, and those of the 
miners when it considered the right on 
their side. Its editorial policy in its 
treatment of the strike has been consis- 
ent in only one respect, that it has fav- 
ored anything that seemed to promise 
settlement and a resumption of work at 
the mines.” 

Mr. Lynett is no proponent of the 
theory that newspapers should follow 
public opinion, For years he has tried 
quite successfully to lead it in the north- 
ern anthracite region, and if he has be- 


come noted in his territory for any 
single thing, it has been this complete 
disposition to do what appeared to him 
the best thing for Scranton regardless 
of what the ever present “civic organi- 
zations” thought. 

In advancing his strike settlement plan, 
Editor Lynett did not advance the ar- 
gument that his proposal was 100 per 
cent perfect. Instead he pointed out that 
it was “as loose as ashes.” It was ad- 
vanced simply as a basis for the resump- 
tion of wage negotiations, the Times 
pointed out, at the same time asking the 
operators and miners to make. replies 
to the terms it had laid down. 

Major W. W. Inglis, spokesman for 
the operators was the first to answer the 
Lynett proposals. In a letter addressed 
to Mr. Lynett the operators’ chief said 
he accepted three of the clauses with 
comment which the Times considered 
favorable being offered on the rest of 
the scheme. The -result was that the 
Times looked upon the Inglis letter as 
having accepted its plan in principle. Mr. 
Lynett then got in touch with Pres. 
Lewis of the miners. On the day the 
proposal was made Mr. Lewis was busy 
addressing mass meetings of miners. He 
said he couldn't hope to study the thing 
for a few days but that he would act 
with the least possible delay. 

A few days later Mr. Lewis arranged 
to see Mr. Lynett at the Times office. 
At that time he accepted the Lynett plan 
as a basis for negotiations and it was 
thought the way was cleared for a 
speedy strike settlement. Unfortunately, 
however, the operators had a surprise. 
A few hours after the Lewis acceptance 
was announced the operators took occa- 
sion to deny that Mr. Inglis’ letter was 
an acceptance, in fact denied the Lynett 
plan satisfied them. This was three or 
four days after the Inglis letter had 
been published. The Times promptly 
told the operators they were “welching” 
and not playing fair with the public. Mr. 
Lynett also told Mr. Inglis that some 
other higher power than he in the coal 
industry had interfered and warned the 
operators of the rights of the people. 

The result of all these developments 
was climaxed last Saturday when the 
union leader demanded a resumption of 
the wage parley at the same time defend- 
ing the Lynett settlement scheme as hav- 
ing many valuable features. 

The strike conference opened in Phila- 
delphia Tuesday, crowning Mr. Lynett’s 
efforts with success, although his settle- 
ment plan was rejected by the operators. 


The operators objected to his plan 
because it provided for no method of 
breaking a deadlock if the conferees 


failed to agree at the end of two years. 

The miners sought to show that Major 
Inglis had accepted the Lynett plan in 
principle for two days last week and had 
issued a denial directly the acceptance of 
Mr. Lewis was made public. 

A motion to accept the Lynett plan was 
blocked by the operators, and the dead- 
lock, which has resulted in the breaking 
off of two series of conferences, was 
reached for the third time. 


Mr. Lynett has been owner of the 
Scranton Times for some 30 years. 
When he took possession of it the news- 
paper had a daily circulation of around 
1,300. As proof of the way it has grown 
and prospered under Mr. Lynett’s able 
editorial policy and management it might 
be said that on the day Pres. Lewis de- 
manded a new wage parley to consider 
the Lynett strike setciement plan over 
52,000 copies of The Times were pub- 
lished. The Times is now having fin- 
ished a new plant that will cost at least 
$1,000,000 when completed. 


Mr. Lynett has always believed in the 
policy of close association with his work- 
ers. He knows nearly every employe 
by his first name whether that employe 
be simply an errand boy or one filling an 
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executive position. Some of his employes 
are men who have been on his payroll 
sinc the day he took possession of the 
Times. They have formed a “Twenty- 
five Year” club, the only requirement 
for membership being that the employe 
had to be in the service of the Times for 
a quarter of a century. 

The Scranton editor who has been 
engaged in an effort to settle the strike 
was at one time employed as a slate 
picker in the industry that is now crippled 
by the strike. He was born at Dun- 
more, Pa., which adjoins Scranton, and 
as a boy worked in the breaker there. 
Mr. Lynett has for years been recognized 
as one of the Democratic leaders of 
Pennsylvania and has on different occa- 
sions been honored by the state and na- 
tional groups of that party. His news- 
paper has always been Democratic but 
this has not stopped him from encourag- 
ing the election of Republican judges 
who have made good records on the 
beneh, He believes the bench should be 
divorced from politics. It «was only .a 
few years: ago’ that the "Times “supported 
H. M. Edwards, a Republican, for re- 
election to the bench of Lackawanna 
county, and Mr. Edwards was elected. 

Mr. Lynett has two members of his 
family enrolled among the scores who 
get out the Times daily. One of them, 
his» oldest son, William R., is assistant 
to the publisher. Before assuming this 
position the younger Lynett served on 
the Times news staff and also as Wash- 
ington correspondent. Miss Elizabeth 
Lynett is a member of the Times’ news 
staff. Edward Lynett, Jr., is attending 
Holy Cross College at Worcester, Mass. 


CIRCULATOR HONORED 


Newman, of N. Y. Evening Post, Given 
Diamond Ring at Banquet 


Representatives of New York news- 
papers. presented a diamond ring to 
Abram ‘Newman, manager of the circula- 
tion department of the New Vork 
Evening Post, at a dinner given in his 
honor Jan. 23, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 

The New York Telegram, the News- 
boys and Newsdealers’ Association, the 
New York Daily News, the Inter- 
borough News, and the William Arm- 
strong Publishing Company, presented 
other gifts to Mr. Newman. 

Among those at the speakers’ table 
were Hugh O’Donnell, assistant business 
manager, New York Times; Andrew 
Ford, managing editor, New York Tele- 
gram, and J. M. Annenberg, circulation 
director of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Evening Post. 
James Brady was toastmaster. 

The dinner committee consisted of 
John Dunne, chairman; Thomas W. 
Canby, secretary; Harry Feldman, treas- 
urer, and Frankie Fay, director of ar- 
rangements. 


DURKIN SEEKS TO CASH IN 


His Relatives Propose to Syndicate His 
Story But Newspapers Refuse 


Chicago newspapers this week told of 
a plan whereby relatives of Martin 
Durkin, Chicago gunman indicted for the 
murder of a government agent and a po- 
liceman, were to form a “Durkin news 
syndicate,” selling their material to the 
newspapers as a means of raising a de- 
fense fund. 

After the plan had been announced by 
his relatives, Durkin refused to pose for 
pictures or to grant interviews to re- 
porters, telling the newspaper men to 
“see” his relatives. The papers turned 
down the syndicate and the plan col- 
lapsed. 

As certain sections of the public had 
begun to make Durkin a “lion,” going 
so far as to cheer Durkin and hiss the 
police during the showing of newsreels, 
the papers are conducting a campaign 
through cartoons, editorials and inter- 
views with civic and church leaders, to 
counteract his growing popularity. 

Chief of Police Collins, incensed at 
the demonstrations favorable to Durkin, 
issued orders that producers withdraw the 
newsreels featuring the bandit. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 1—Select List of Ohio Daily 
Newspapers, annual meeting, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Feb. 2—Representatives of State 
Press Assn.’s meeting, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Feb. 3—U. S. Severed Diplomatic 
Relations with Germany, 1917, 

Feb. 4-5-6—Michigan Press Assn., 
anual meeting, East Lansing, ~ 
Mich. a 

Feb. 5-6—New York Press Ass 


annual meeting, Syracuse, N.\3 


MINNESOTANS ELECT WILLS 


Eveleth Clarion Publisher 
Northern Editorial Group 


The Northern Minnesota Editor L 
Association held-its annual ‘business “mee 


ing at Sauk Centre, Jan. 21-23. Grove 


Wills, Eveleth Clarion, was elected pres- 
ident, Paul Kinney, Alexandria News, 
vice-president, and Dr. A. G. Rutledge, 
of Bemidji, was re-elected secretary. 
Keith Rogers, Park Rapids Enterprise, 


was elected to the executive committee, | 


A resolution was adopted urging the 


Minnesota Editorial Association to employ | 


a field secretary. The retiring president, 
Horace W. Cutten, Red Lake Falls, in 
his address indorsed the campaign to 
stamp out “the evil existing in the goy- 
ernment printing of stamped envelopes.” / 
The Community Club gave a dinner to” 
the editors, the principal speakers being 
two former newspaper men—Governor 
Theodore Christianson and Laurence C. 
Hodgson (“Larry Ho”) of St. Paul. 


STERN BUYS POST-TELEGRAM 


Camden Courier Owner Will Operate 
New Property as Morning Paper 


The Camden (N. J.) Post Telegram, | 


evening paper, has been purchased by the 
Camden Courier and starting Saturday 
will be published as a morning newspaper 
from the recently enlarged plant of the 
Courier. The Courier will remain an 
afternoon newspaper. J. David Stern, 


editor and publisher of the Courier, will | 


be president of the company which will 
publish both newspapers. He was editor 
and publisher of the Springfield (IIl.) 
News-Record from 1915 to 1919. He 
purchased the Camden Courier in De- 
cember 1919. The Courier will be served 
by the International News Service and 


the United Press leased wires. The. 
Post-Telegram will have the United 


News report. 

The present management of the Couri- 
er will direct the affairs of both papers. 
Mr. Stern will be editor and publisher. 
Walter L. Tushingham is business man- 
ager and Harry T. Saylor managing ed- 
itor, Frank Albright, who has been with 
the Post Telegram for years in an ex- 
ecutive capacity, will be city editor of 
the Post Telegram. 


HR. D. BEAN TO CHICAGO 


Named Western Representative of New 
York Telegram 


Harry D. Bean has been appointed 
Western representative of the New York 
Telegram. ; 

Effective Feb, 1, his office will be lo- 
cated at the Frank A. Munsey Organiza-! 
tion, 208 South La Salle street, Chicago, 

Mr. Bean_has been representing the 
New York Telegram in the office of Dan. 
A. Carroll, New York City, for the past 
six months. Previous to locating with 
Mr. Carroll, Mr. Bean was connected 
with the advertising department of the 
New York American. 


Installing New Radio Equipment 


The Portland Oregonian, operator of 
KGW, a 500-watt radio station, will 
install a new station of 1000-watt pow-. 
er, to be in operation by next April. 
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WHY HIGH-HAT THE GREAT AMERICAN DOLLAR? 


Vage Earners Now in Yesterday’s Bank President Class, Agency Man Handling Vantine’s Exclusive 
Store Learns—Save Rent and Add to Advertising Appropriation 


MHERE’S money in the pockets of the 

so-called masses, ready to be spent 
; shops held sacred to the rich. That 
is what Emil 
Maurice Scholz, 
president of the 
World Wide Ad- 
vertising Corpor- 
ation, New York, 
learned, following 
an eye-opening 
experiment with 
mass circulation 
in promoting 
Christmas shop- 
ing in Vantines, 
one of his per- 
sonal accounts. 

Here was an 
exclusive Oriental 
store, catering to 
leh society with merchandise im- 
jrted from the Far East, which 
| an increased advertising budget, in- 
ading purchase of space in mediums 
jpealing to the masses, drew surprising 
‘owds to its doors. 


“Why high-hat the great American 
pllar?” Mr. Scholz has now concluded. 


Last October Vantine’s first departed 
om a former fixed belief that its pa- 
onage must be drawn exclusively from 
e so-called “class element”. To cap- 
re Christmas trade this specialty shop, 
saling in the beautiful and ornate, re- 
ined its space in the class newspapers 
id in addition extended its appropriation 
, place its advertising message in prac- 
cally all of New York’s newspapers to 
greater or less extent. 


Because of the success of the experi- 
‘ent, the new policy will be continued 
uring 1926. Vantine’s advertising 
adget for the present year is based on 
)proximately 12 per cent of the gross 
ules, and, according to Mr. Scholz, will 
= in excess of $150,000. 


The same experiment warranted the 
snelusion that it isn’t necessary to be on 
[ain street to be a successful retail mer- 
gant, Mr. Scholz declared, pointing out 
iat being off “the Avenue’ was an asset 
istead of a liability in that the saving 
1 rent could be used efficiently for ad- 
ertising purposes. Vantine’s is located 
n 39th strect, around the corner from 
‘ith avenue. 

Mr, Scholz is a director of Vantine’s, 
which is a closed corporation capitalized 
t $500,000. He declined to make public 
efinite figures on the increased business 
thich followed the wider use of news- 
apers. He claimed the increase was 100 
er cent over last year, when only a few 
f the available New York daily media 
‘ere employed. 

On the second Saturday before Christ- 
las, the peak of the holiday season, 
000 customers entered the store in one 
ay, a store small indeed compared with 
1e majority of modern department 
‘ores. Favorable repercussion has fol- 
ywed the heavy holiday advertising. 
ales for January, Mr. Scholz said, will 
un 35 or 50 per cent ahead of the same 
1onth last year. Up to and inclusive 
f Jan. 22, sales had equaled the total 
or the entire month in 1925. 

“Wage earners are wage-spenders and 
here is a wider distribution of wealth 
1 America today than is generally sup- 
osed”, Mr. Scholz believes his adver- 
ising experiment proved. Working 
‘eople, looked down upon by self-styled 
lass stores, are making salaries equal to 
hat of the bank president of yesterday. 
“Class circulation is good, but if a 
business man is not too proud to ring 
ip on his cash register the money of the 
inasses, he will soon find out that 2,000,- 
100 circulation is more productive of re- 
ults than several hundred thousand. 
“Many people, our own buyers among 
hem, had the idea that Vantine’s existed 
mly for customers of large incomes. We 
have exploded that notion. 


E. M. Scuorz 


“i 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


This is the third article in a series designed to answer: “What is the present 


advertising trend?” 


_ Emil Maurice Scholtz and Charles M. Peck, who handle the advertismg for 
Vantine’s, exclusive New York Oriental store, learned by experience that advertising 
to the masses attracts real purchasers of the beawtiful and the ornate. 


“One week-end test of mass circulation 
was sensational. Advertisements placed 
on a Friday in media of mass appeal pro- 
moting popular-priced objects in the 
basement, resulted in a vertical upswing 
in the sales of this department on Satur- 
day, which was reflected throughout the 
store, 

“The same experiment, I believe, 
would apply to almost any American city. 
Specialty shops with the ‘exclusive com- 
plex’ will find it worth the expense to 
buy circulation. Merchants objecting to 
higher rates for larger circulation are 
like those who close their eyes to the 
fact that cloth is purchased by the width 
as well as by the length. 

“Tf retail merchants are to profit by 
Vantine’s experiment, they must abandon 
their custom of hugging the class and 
shunning the mass. The toilers, they 
will find, have a large purchasing power, 
and prefer the well kept, carefully con- 
ducted store. 

“The man or woman who buys a 
newspaper and can read it is a potential 
purchaser of merchandise, no matter 
how ‘high-brow’ that merchandise is.” 

Vantine’s, a name established in New 
York when A. A. Vantine, returning 
from California in gold rush days 76 


years ago, opened a small Oriental shop 
on lower Broadway and commenced con- 
sistent newspaper advertising, has, since 
1923, been located on 39th street, a little 
out of the path beaten by New York’s 
surging holiday shoppers, and one reason 
for the increased advertising energy was 
to attract gift-seekers from magnetic 
Fifth avenue. The expending of that 
energy paid. 

“Liberal advertising most certainly 
will take away the so-called curse of 
not being on the shoppers’ main high- 
way”, Mr. Scholz asserted. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to be on Main street 
to be a successful retail merchant today. 
I would rather be on the main street of 
newspaper circulation, than be putting 
my money in a landlord’s pocket, thereby 
sacrificing my advertising appropriation. 
The $50,000 to $60,000 rental charges 
Vantine’s saved by moving off the avenue 
has been put to excellent advertising 
use. 

Other interesting points brought out 
by the experiment in widely distributed 
advertising were listed as follows by 
Mr. Scholz: 

“Rainy day sales are equal to those in 
sunshine, if the advertising is kept large 
and constant. 


PARKHURST, COLORADO EDITOR, WINS 


FIGHT AGAINST RAILROADS 


ARTHUR A. PARKHURST, editor 
of the Boulder (Col.) News-Herald 
through his vigorous and militant edi- 
torials forced the railroads to restore 
Boulder and the nearby towns of Long- 
mont, Loveland, Ft. Collins, Brighton, 
Greeley, Eaton and Windsor as com- 
mon passenger points. The victory of 


Arthur A Parkhurst 


his battle against the railroads which he 
began in October, 1922, came in the deci- 
sion handed down by the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission, stating 
that Boulder, and the towns listed above 
should have the same summer _ tourist 
rates as Denver, Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs. 


Before the government took over the 
railroads during the war, Boulder and 
the other cities enjoyed the common 
passenger point rates, that is about a 
fare and a tenth round trip to these 
points from St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Omaha. But when the private 
companies took back the roads they elim- 
inated these cities from the common 
passenger point list. It not only meant 
that it would cost more to get to Boulder 
but that Boulder and the other towns 
were deprived of the advertising that 
the roads give the places included in 
their summer tourist points. 

Realizing that this seriously hampered 
tourist travel to that university city, 
upon which much of its summer trade 
depends, the editor took up the issue. 
Through the columns of his daily paper 
he aroused public sentiment and obtained 
the backing of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

When the case went before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission last sum- 
mer Parkhurst went to Washington 
himself to present the facts to the com- 
mission. Now Boulder will be able to 
develop unhampered her plan to become 
a summer resort, as the new rate will 
become effective in March. 

Parkhurst came to Boulder ten years 
ago to take the editorship of the Boulder 
News- Herald. 

Today he can look back on a long 
series of public benefits that he has 
wrought through his editorials and news 
columns. From the first he assumed a 
militant editorial policy. 

One of the first battles he waged was 
in 1918 when the city gas company was 
changing from natural to artificial gas. 
Consumer’s bills increased about 200 per 
cent. Feeling that this increase was un- 
justified the editor wrote some forceful 
editorials. In less than three days the 
gas company refunded $2,000 to its cus- 
tomers. 


“The rigid attention on the part of 
the newspapers to keep their advertising 
honest, has built up a remarkable and 
lasting public 
confidence in the 
newspaper adver- 
tising columns. 
It requires some- 
thing more than 
confidence in a 
store, when out- 
of-town people, 
seeing an adver- 
tisement in a New 
York newspaper, 
will wire money 
to purchase the 
articles adver- 
tised. This has 
happened time 
and again in the 
case of Vantine’s. 

“Almost 30 per cent of our business 
is transacted in December of each year. 
July and August. have hitherto been 
low-water marks. We expect our in- 
creased budget, however, will make pos- 
sible more advertising in these months. 

The Vantine copy is under the*direc- 
tion of Charles M. Peck, of the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation. His 
method of conducting the advertising 
department of Vantine’s is fashioned 
after that of a daily newspaper's news 
room. The buyers of the various depart- 
ments act as reporters, bringing in de- 
tails of the articles to be advertised each 
day. Mr. Peck acts as combination man- 
aging editor and make-up man. 

“We believe a highly illustrated ad- 
vertisement is more productive than the 
mere plain statement of the article to 
be sold”, Mr. Scholz continued. ‘‘Insti- 
tutional copy for a store, while very 
pleasing to the owners of the business, is, 
we believe, frequently waste space, and 
we do not use it. The direct sales 
method of touching only on the merchand- 
ise itself is, in our opinion, the most de- 
sirable, 

“Tt is our aim in the advertisement to 
present as nearly as possible a complete 
range of the store. We do not pick the 
articles we promote in our copy because 
of their bargain appeal. In some ad- 
vertisements we have been able to men- 
tion and illustrate as many as 80 differ- 
ent articles, affording readers an oppor- 
tunity to shop in the advertising 
columns.” 

A. A. Vantine, the founder of the store, 
was in California when that State was 
nearer to China and Japan than it was to 
New York, and he conceived the idea 
of making connections with Oriental 
merchants in order to return to New 
York and open a store to sell the teak 
woods, bronzes and perfumes he could 
thus obtain. Accomplishing his purpose, 
the store was opened first on lower 
Broadway, and subsequently moved to 
18th street and then to 39th street and 
Fifth avenue. In 1923 the ownership 
was offered an excellent profit for sale of 
the Fifth avenue site and accepted. 
for a hiatus of about a year, the name 
of Vantine’s was lost to the public. 
Then a specially constructed store was 
opened at the present location. 

Prior to October of this year Vantine’s, 
according to Mr. Scholz, had a 50,000- 
line contract in the New York Times; 
the same amount in the New York 
Herald Tribune; and a 35,000-line con- 
tract in the New York Sun. 

The store’s linage since the first of 
November, Mr. Scholz said, has been 
distributed as follows: 50,000 lines, New 
York Times: 40,000 lines, New York 
World and Evening World; 40,000 lines, 
New York Sun; 20,000 lines, New York 
Herald Tribune; 10,000 lines New York 
Evening Journal; 10,000 lines, New York 
Daily News; 10,000 lines, New York 
Evening Graphic; 10,000 lines, New 
York Telegram; and 2,500 lines, New 
York Mirror. 


C. M. Peck 
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HUMPHREY LEAVES SICK BED TO ATTACK 
TRADE BODY’S NEWSPAPER RULING 


“Unanimous” Decision Upset By His Dissent to Ruling Linking 
Newspapers with Agencies in Complaint Involving 
15 Per Cent Commission 


By J. BART. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25—A_ dra- 

matic return from a sick bed by 
Commissioner William FE. Humphrey 
tossed unexpectedly the traditional mon- 
key-wrench into the apparently unani- 
mous decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the newspaper advertis- 
ing case. 

Commissioner Humphrey, in at once 
dissenting from the decision, expressed 
himself as “astounded” that three fellow 
members of the Commission should have 
reached such a far-reaching conclusion 
not only in his unavoidable absence but 
in that of Commissioner Huston Thomp- 
son. 


The three members of the Commission 
who arrived at the decision, which over- 
ruled the motion of counsel for news- 
paper and advertising organizations to 
dismiss the Commission’s original com- 
plaint alleging that they combine to con- 
trol national advertising upon the basis 
of a standard trade differential of 15 per 
cent, are John F. Nugent, the present 
chairman of the Commission; Charles 
W. Hunt and Vernon W. Van Fleet. 

When Enitor & PUBLISHER first 
learned officially of the decision, it was 
represented as a “unanimous” action by 
the Commission. ‘That was soon after 
Commissioners Nugent, Hunt and Van 
Fleet agreed to overrule the motion for 
dismissal on Wednesday. 

Coincident with the publication exclu- 
sively in Epiror & PUBLISHER of the 
majority decision, Commissioner Hum- 
phrey returned to his office and made it 
known that he is not in accord with his 
three associates. 

Since he was operated upon at a Wash- 
ington hospital early in December, Com- 
missioner Humphrey has been unable to 
attend to his official duties regularly. 

But his return from a sick bed did not 
deter him from dictating a repudiation of 
the decision reached by his three fellow 
members, and to reveal that the Commis- 
sion, instead of being “unanimous” ce 
garding the extent of its jurisdiction 
over advertising, is split seriously upon 
the subject. 


Commissioner Humphrey’s ultimatum 
is this: 
“There is not, in my judgment, a 


single fact, either in the record or in 
the argument of counsel, to justify. mak- 
ing the various newspapers parties to 
this action. If the facts show anything 
on this point, it is that the newspapers 
are the victims and not the participants 
in this controversy.” 

He also declared that the 15 per cent 
commission referred to is “not unfair to 


anyone.” 
Epitor & PuBLISHER learned that the 
action of Commissioner Humphrey’s 


three fellow members was based largely 
upon the recommendations of William 
T. Kelley, assistant chief counsel for the 
Commission, who is credited? with the 
preparation of the amended complaint 
issued ‘by Commissioners Nugent, Hunt 
and Van Fleet at the same time they 
made their majority ruling. 

Following his return here from an ex- 
tended trip through the west, Commis- 
sioner Thompson. informed Epitor & 
PUBLISHER that while he was not present 
Wednesday when Commissioners Nugent, 
Hunt and Van Fleet reached their de- 
cision, that he did not care to comment 
upon it. 

Commissioner Thompson also refused 
to state whether he would have voted 
with his three fellow commissioners had 
he been present. 

It was, however, pointed out to Eprror 
& PusBLisHeER that the decision reached 
by Commissioners Nugent, Hunt and 
Van Fleet does not end the case by any 
means. 


CAMPBELL 


A regional examiner will be designated 
by the Commission soon, it was ex- 
plained, to take testimony in the case in 
various cities. The taking of this testi- 
mony will probably require weeks. In 
the meanwhile the respondents, who 
under the amended majority complaint 
now include the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the Six Point 
League, will be given ample opportunity 
to make replies. 

Several months may elapse before the 
taking of testimony is completed and the 
complete testimony returned to the Com- 
mission. How soon a final decision may 
be reached in the case is therefore’ de- 
pendent upon how much time may be 
consumed by both sides in the presenta- 
tion of testimony before the examiner 
wherever he may sit. 

An itinerary for the examiner is now 
being prepared and will soon be an- 
nounced by the Commission. 

The text of Commissioner Humphrey’s 
statement, which embodied his dissenting 
opinion, as furnished to Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, follows: 

“Being prevented by illness from being 
present when the motion of the respond- 
ents to dismiss this action for want of 
jurisdiction was decided, I want to place 
on record my dissent to the action of the 
Commission in their overruling such mo- 
tion. 


“In order to invoke the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, it must be alleged and 
proven that the respondents have been 
or are using an unfair method of compe- 
tition in interstate commerce, which has 
a dangerous tendency to unduly hinder 
competition or create monopoly. The 
facts in this case, appearing from the 
record and from the argument of coun- 
sel, fail at every vital point. 

“The agreements and practices alleged 
against which the Commission is asked to 
make an order to cease and desist: 

“1. Do not constitute a method of 
competition in commerce; they relate en- 
tirely to the sale of advertising space in 
newspapers, and advertising is not com- 
merce; it is service; 

“2. Do not constitute a method of 
competition. Newspapers pay uniform 
commissions on their advertising rates, 
which rates are not uniform but fixed 
by each newspaper for its own purposes 
and on its own independent judgment. 
Newspapers may be competitors with 
each other, but they are not competitors 
with advertising agencies or advertisers. 
The Commission has no power over the 
commissions that the newspapers may 
pay to their agencies. 


“Advertising agencies may compete 

with each other, but the uniform com- 
mission paid by newspapers for their 
service is not a method of competition 
as among them. 
_ “The uniform commission referred to 
is not;unfair to anyone, The agreements 
and practices complained of do not hinder 
competition in commerce or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly therein. Not one fact 
in the case indicates such a tendency. 

“It may be that certain advertising 
agencies desire to maintain a system of 
rebates to advertisers of portions of the 
commission paid to them by the news- 
papers. Admitte¢. that such practices 
would be unfair, it is not a method of 
competition in commerce, and the federal 
trade commission would have no power 
to prevent such practices, 


“There is not, in my judgment, a single 
fact, either in the record or in the argu- 
ment of counsel, to justify making the 
various newspapers parties to this action. 
If the facts show anything on this point, 
it is that the newspapers are the victims 
and not the participants in this contro- 
versy. 


for 


January 30, 1926 


“This whole case may be summed up 
in this statement: that it is the effort of 
a very few large advertisers to coerce 
the newspapers to give them a rebate 
equal te the commission that the news- 
paper pays to its advertising agencies. 
In other words, it is an effort on the 
part of certain large advertisers to com- 
pel the newspapers to grant them special 
privileges. Certainly the newspapers 
may fairly refuse to make such unfair 
discrimination in favor of a few power- 
ful advertisers. 

“The practices and methods followed 
by the newspapers in this controversy, 
are exactly analogous to the methods and 
practices of the insurance business of 
the country and all other businesses con- 
ducted on a commission basis—W. E. 
Humphrey, Commissioner.” 


Cc. C. RHAME PROMOTED 


Mergenthaler Salesman Named Assist- 
ant N. Y. Agency Manager 


C. C. Rhame, for the last twelve years 
a salesman with the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company has been made assistant 
manager of the 
New York agency 
of the makers of 
the Linotype. 
Fred C. Grumman 
is manager of the 
agency. 

Mr. Rhame, 
known to. hun- 
dreds of printers, 
publishers and 
others in the ins 
dustrysas) Cac: 
—was born Jan. 
26, 1881, at Sum- 
ter;, 5; Gs Ee 
began his appren- 
ticeship in print- 
ing at the age of 12, in the office of the 
Sumter Watchman and Southern. At 
21 he was composing room foreman of a 
large book and job firm in Birmingham, 
Ala. At that time be became interested 
in Linotype operating, and was one of 
the first operators to produce commercial 
work on the machine. 

Later he moved to New York, where 
he operated Linotypes for the J. J. Little 
& Ives Company, and eventually became 
foreman of Linotype composition for 
Howard O. Bullard. 

In 1913 he joined the sales staff of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
For eight years he represented the com- 
pany in the District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. He has sold 
Linotypes in New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

In the fall of 1920 he left the road, 
to do special sales work, and to have 
charge of the salesmen of the New York 
agency. 


C. C., RHAME 


To Re-enter Daily Field 


The Pulaski (Va.) Southwest Times 
will return to the daily field about April 
1, it has been announced. A financing 
campaign has been under way for ten 
days or more. Publication is to be each 
afternoon except Saturday, in lieu of 
which there will be ‘a Sunday morning 
edition. 


Wright Heads N. D. Press 


Will Wright’ of Woodworth was 
elected president of the North Dakota 
Press Association at the annual meeting 
held last week at Minot. He succeeds 
Julius F. Bacon of Grand Forks. Other 
officers elected are George Collins of 
Carrington, vice-president; Walter Tay- 
lor of La Moure, second vice-president, 
and Hal S. Davies of Minot, third vice- 
president. M. E. Forkner of Langdon 
was reelected secretary and treasurer. 


Police Using Daily’s Radio 


The South Bend police department has 
been accorded without cost the use of 
WBST broadcasting station, owned and 
operated by the South Bend Tribune. 


SIXTH DISTRICT CLUB‘ 
MEET IN CHICAGO © 


Community Advertising Totalk| 
$5,000,000 Last Year Mowry Re. 
ports — Woodbridge and Pierce 
Speak—-Younggreen Renamed V. P. 


Community advertising—the promotic| 
of cities, districts, states and sectio 
through the purchase of space in new, 
papers and magazines—has an applic; 
tion in all fields of advertising, Don ]| 
Mowry, general secretary of the Madisc 
( Wis.) Chamber of Commerce, said | 
an address before the Sixth District co 
vention of the Associated Advertisir 
Clubs of the World, meeting here at ¢} 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Jan. 21-22, 

During 1925 $5,000,000 was spent } 
this field, according to Mr. Mowry, <« 
which $750,000 was spent by states an 
other units of government. Resultin 
developments are the subject of a quel 
tionnaire sent out by Secretary of Con 
merce Herbert Hoover. 


“The promotion work of hotels in tt 
larger cities, definitely linked up wit 
communities, has assumed such propo} 
tions,” Mr. Mowry said, “that a depari 
ment for hotel publicity and advertisin 
men is to be created in the America 
Community Advertising Association ; 
their meeting in Toledo the end of th 
month.” 

Mr. Mowry recommended that proy, 
sion be made by the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs so that a monthly bulleti 
could be published, giving the lates 
developments in the community advertis 
ing field. 

C. King Woodbridge, president of th 
Associated Advertising Clubs of th 
World, pronounced organized advertisin | 
to be “the most constructive piece o 
work in speeding up the distribution o 
commodities and ideas from producer t 
consumer.” This is represented by th 
work being accomplished by his club: 
he said. 

The National Better Business Burea 
was characterized as “the savior of adver 
tising,’ by Frank L. Pierce of Detroil 
who explained its work. 

“We have found by practical experi 
ence,” Mr. Pierce said, “that the chea 
is always looking for some kind of a) 
excuse for carrying on his false adver 
tising and selling methods, so if he ¢ai 
find some dealer who stands well in th 
business world using loose advertising 
he is happy. He has found his alibi an 
points with confidence at the similarity o 
their transgressions, or we may fini 
honest dealers using deceptive advertisin| 
that sprung from so-called trade practices 
such as deceptive trade names or th 
misuse of comparative prices, which an 
tagonize their competitors, causing re 
taliatory methods. 

C. C. Younggreen of Klau-Van Pieter 
son-D unla p-Younggreen Advertisin 
Agency, Milwaukee, was re-elected a 
vice-president for the district. 

Louisville was chosen for the next meet 
ing place. 


S. N. P. A. BOARD TO MEET 


Federal Trade Complaint Slated fo! 
Discussion in Chattanooga 


A meeting of the officers and _ the 
board of directors of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association has 
been called by President W. C. Johnsor 
to meet in Chattanooga Feb. 7 and 8. 

At the approaching session several 
matters of importance to southern daily 
newspapers will be considered, including 
the prosecution of the newspapers by 
the Federal Trade Commission, changes 
in freight rates on newsprint paper, 
second class postal rates, plans and pro- 
gram for the next convention, the joint) 
newspaper advertising campaign of the 
south, and cost finding methods and ac-| 
counting. | 

Officers of the association are: W. C.) 
Johnson, president; Cranston. Williams, 
manager; Wiley L. Morgan, secretary-' 
treasurer. 
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Co-Operation 


Sells Goods in Detroit! 


Reproduction of Full Color Panel Placed In Store Windows 


=INDOW displays of nationally advertised 
goods placed and arranged by The De- 
troit News in dealers’ windows have 
f double significance and attention-getting 
3 value because of the unique poster 
panel that forms a part of the display. This poster, 
illustrated above, has as its central figure, the fam- 
ous Mr. Straphanger—now a nationally popular 
character—originated by Burt Thomas, staff car- 
toonist of The Detroit News. Mr. Straphanger is 
known to every man, woman and child of Detroit 
and vicinity. Mr. Straphanger represents the aver- 


age man in every cartoon drawn by Burt Thomas 
for the editorial page of The News and is also the 
hero of a Sunday Comic Page in full color, which 
is not only being published in Detroit but also in 
Boston, Brooklyn, Milwaukee and other cities. 
The attention-getting value of Mr. Straphanger 
was remarkably illustrated when thousands of let- 


ters, telegrams and even telephone calls responded 
to a request for prize winning solutions to the question, 
“What happened to Elmer, Straphanger’s lost dog?” Had 
Straphanger been a flesh and blood citizen of Detroit of 
widest popular acclaim the interest in his lost dog could 
not have been greater or more real. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
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NATIONAL AD COMMISSION ENDORSES 
$500,000 A. A. C. W. REFINANCING PLAN 


Toledo Meeting Approves New Budget and Expansions— 
C. King Woodbridge Tells of International Scope of 
Ad Club Work—Fifth District Meets 


Totepo, O., Jan. 27—Indorsement by 
the National Advertising Commission of 
the $500,000 refinancing campaign of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World was the high spot in the Commis- 
sion meeting at Hotel Secor here Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

An “On to Toledo in 1928” campaign 
was launched Wednesday noon at the 
joint meeting of the National Commis- 
sion and the Fifth District meeting by 
Thomas H. Sewell, president of the 
Toledo Advertising Club. 

The National Commission was wel- 
comed by Mayor Mery, President Sewell 
and Miss Julia Colburn, advertising man- 
ager of La Salle & Kochs Department 
Store and president of the Toledo 
Woman’s Advertising Club. After the 
opening session the commission went to 
the Willys-Overland factory for lunch 
which was followed by inspection of the 
plant. 

At the Overland plant luncheon, Leroy 
Pede, sales manager, Willys-Overland, 
told the National Commission that the 
pulling power of a certain national weekly 
of immense circulation has fallen far be- 
low that it used to be. 

C. King Woodbridge, president of the 
A. A. C. W. and head of the Dictaphone 
Corporation, New~ York, Tuesday after- 
noon urged the desirability of making the 
association truly international in scope. 
“Tn London the international convention 
made us cognizant that we were interna- 
tional in fact,”. he said. “Advertising 
clubs are being formed in South America, 
the British Advertising Association has 
just been organized to include all British 
ad clubs and Australia even sent a dele- 
gate to the Houston convention. Ob- 
viously the next step is to make the or- 
ganization truly international. 

“Tt might be wise to change the name 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
‘World to the Associated Advertising In- 
terests of the World to stress that the 
Association is more than an aggregation 
of clubs.” 

The National Commission also had 
before it Tuesday afternoon a discus- 
sion of coordination of the National Com- 
mission and the National Better Business 
sureaus and allied organizations into one 
smooth-running group to avoid duplica- 
tion of functions. Earle Pearson, genera! 
manager of the Associated Clubs, detailed 
progress of the plans for the Philadelphia 
convention, warning individual clubs to 
see that reservation for hotel accom- 
modations are made at once. 

The Commission attended a dinner in 
the Hotel Secor Tuesday night as guests 
of Toledo newspapers. President Wood- 
bridge, Chairman W. Frank McClure of 
the Commission, and Toledo newspaper 
men spoke. Grove Patterson of the 
Toledo Blade was toastmaster. 

Other speakers at the Tuesday night 
meeting included Frank Heller, editor 
Toledo News-Bee and Richard Patterson, 
president, Toledo Times Publishing Co. 

Grove Patterson asserted that the eighth 
wonder of the world is the low price of 
newspaper advertising space. Don 
Bridge, merchandising and national adver- 
tising manager of the Indianapolis News 
seconded the assertion and said that ad- 
vertising is largely responsible for news- 
paper circulation among the great mass 
of people. 

George M. Burbach, director of adver- 
tising, St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
representative of the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
brought to attention again the statement 
of Mr. Pede regarding the failing strength 
of magazine advertising. 

“I feel that the newspapers are largely 
responsible fot the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry,” he said. “I am sorry 
to say that part of that growth came 
through space grafting in the newspapers 
while magazines got paid space.” 


C. King Woodbridge paid a tribute to 
newspaper advertising at the Tuesday 
night dinner saying: “I think the news- 
papers of this country are second to no 
other factor in contributing to the suc- 
cess of advertising.” 

The Fifth District clubs and the Na- 
tional Commission held a joint session 
Wednesday noon in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, C. Frank McClure presiding. To 
give Toledo business men an opportunity 
to hear speakers at the joint meeting the 
Toledo ad clubs carried on a special mem- 
bership’ campaign and enrolled 75 new 
members, including executives of several 
prominent business houses. 

The commission merged sessions ‘Wed- 
nesday with the Fifth District A. A. C. 
W. delegates at the general session Wed- 
nesday morning. ‘Gordon K. Kingsbury, 
secretary of the Adcraft Club of Detroit 
presided and there were to be talks by 
Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson, of Day- 
ton, home budget chairman of the 
general federation of woman clubs and 
by Don Bridge, of the Indianapolis News. 
Departmental round tables were held 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Alfred B. Koch of the La Salle & Koch 
Company, Toledo, was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet and dance Wednesday 
evening. 

Gilbert W. Montague, New York law- 
yer, spoke on the new attitude of govern- 
ment toward business. George W. 
Stevens, director of the Toledo Museum 
of Art also was a speaker. 

The Thursday morning program was 
in charge of Prof. H. H. Maynard, Ohio 
State University, president, Advertising 
Club of Columbus. 

The session closed with “The Anvil 
Chorus,” a session for advertising critics. 
Karl Aschbacher, Swan Creek Lumber 
Company, Toledo, presided. 


A.A.C.W. CAMPAIGN 


Committee Members Named to Head 
Expansion Program 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, and chairman of the general cam- 
paign committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, has ap- 
pointed the following members to his 
committee : 

William Wrigley Jr., William Wrigley 
Jr. Company, Chicago; Frank W. Har- 
wood, American Tobacco Company, New 
York; Don E. Gilman, Christian Science 
Monitor; William G. Rook, Canadian 
H. W. Gossard Company, Ltd. Mon- 
treal; Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram; and Kerwin H. 
Fulton, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, New York. 

The A. A. ‘C. W. campaign launched 
the first of this year seeks to raise 
$500,000 with which to expand various 
association departments. 

Speaking at the Advertising Club of 
New York, Jan. 20, C. King Wood- 
bridge, association president, spoke on 
the A. A. C. W. ideals and asked support 
of the drive. 


Bomber Threatened Tabloid Plant 


Vincenzo Capuiano, who said he hadj 
been editor of an archistic paper in Italy 
arrested by New York police this week 
told them he had intended to blow up 
the offices of the Corriere d’America, 
New York Italian tabloid, because this 
newspaper supported the fascist regime. 
Two bombs, either of them sufficiently 
powerful to blow up a 12-story building 
were found on him. He was charged 
with violating the Sullivan law, and held 
in default of $50,000 bail for further 
hearing. He had deferred setting off the 
bombs, he said, because the street in 
front of the newspapr plant was filled 
with children. 
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OHIO DAILY CHANGES HANDS 


Raridan and Associates Buy Lima 


Republican Gazette 


John D. Raridan with associates has 
purchased the majority interest in 
the Lima (O.) Republican-Gazette, and 
has assumed charge as president and gen- 
eral manager. For the last six years, he 
has been connected with King Feature 
Syndicate and International News Ser- 
vice as middle western business repre- 
sentative. 

The majority stock into which Mr. 
Raridan and his associates come into pos- 
session has been owned by L. S. Galvin, 
of Lima. The minority interest, held by 
the Samuel A. Baxter Sons Company, is 
retained in the company and the coopera- 
tion of C. S. Baxter as vice-president, is 
continued. 

Among ‘Mr. Raridan’s associates is 
Raymond E. Van Camp, of the Van 
Camp Construction Company, Columbus, 
O., who will be a director. 

J. A. Abey, former circulation manager, 
Ft. Worth Record, has joined the organ- 
ization as business manager. 


INDIANA EDITORS MEETING 


Syndicate Lotteries and 
Radio Topics at Convention 


Features, 


Radio and the newspapers, syndicate 
features, and lottery schemes are sub- 
jects scheduled for discussion at the an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Repub- 
lican Editorial Association, meeting at 
the Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Jan. 
28-29. Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, was invited to be guest of honor 
at the annual banquet to be held Jan. 
29. 

Willbur Sutton, Muncie Press, was 
to lead discussion on the topic “Radio 
and the Newspapers,” while Arthur K. 
Remmell, Fort Wayne News Sentinel, 
and Franklin Hildebrand, Portland 
Commercial Review, were to talk on 
syndicate features and lottery schemes 
in newspapers respectively. Allen C. 
Hiner was on the program to deliver 
an address on “The Editor’s Mail Bag,” 
with subsequent discussion lead by E. E. 
Neal, Noblesville Ledger. 

“Circulation and Ownership  State- 
ments—Postal Practices and Policies” 
was to be taken up by William C. Wood, 
superintendent division of classification, 
Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C., and discussion on this topic led 
by Ed. J. Hancock, Greensburg News. 

Advertising and business topics were 
to be presented in audresses by Frank 
T. Carroll, advertising director, Indian- 
apolis News, Norman J. Radder, De- 
partment of Journalism, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Paul J. Morgan, advertising 
promotion department, Indianapolis Star. 

Speakers at a special session for week- 
ly newspapers includd: Mrs, Claude 
Steele, Knox Starke County Republican; 
Foster W. Riddick, Winamac Repub- 
lican; Miss Mary Cassin, North Vernon 
Plain Dealer: and Will B. Maddock, 
Bloomfield News. 


La Porte (Ind.) Dailies Merged 


The LaPorte (Ind.) Times, established 
Oct. 7, 1924, has been purchased and dis- 
continued by the LaPorte Herald-Argus. 
Both were evening papers, the purchase 
leaving the Herald-Argus in control of 
the field. The Herald-Argus is owned 
and operated by H. A. Lindgren, president 
and general manager and Charles A. Beal, 
business manager. The Times was 
launched with Harold Van Trump as 
editor. The merger was handled by 
Palmer, De Witt & Palmer, Newspaper 
brokers, New York. 


Padlocks for Boasting Cops 


Policemen of Jersey City, N. J., were 
this week ordered to be modest in nar- 
rating their exploits to newspaper men. 
The order warns against “ornamentation” 
of stories given to reporters by indi- 
vidual policemen involved. Disciplinary 
action will follow violation. 


EDITORS TO DISCUS} 
EDUCATION PLANS 


Representatives of 70 Southern Daj, 
Invited to Vanderbilt Universi 
Nashville, Feb. 1 to Plan Im 


provements for School System 


Editors and publishers of 70 lead: 
newspapers of the South have been | 
vited to attend a conference to be }: 
at Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 1, under | 
auspices of Vanderbilt University to \_ 
cuss development of Southern edu. 
tional facilities to keep pace with its | 
dustrial, commercial, and financial 
pansion. 

The conferees invited represent d| 
newspapers in Tennessee, Alabama, \| 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kentuc. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Fl. 
ida, Georgia, Texas, Missouri and \| 
ginia. 

The invitation is signed by Josepl, 
Daniels, publisher, Raleigh (N. ( 
News & Observer; James M. Cox, pi, 
lisher, Miami (Fla.) News; Col. Ri 
ert W. Bingham, publisher, Louisy 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times; M 
John S$. Cohen, publisher, the Aéla 
Journal, C. P. J. Mooney, managj 
editor, Memphis Commercial Appi 
and Victor H. Hanson, publisher of | 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, in conju 
tion with Cornelius A. Craig, preside 
National Life and Accident Insurat 
Company, Nashville, and chairman 
the committee in charge of the conk 
ence, and Chancellor James H. Kir 
land, of Vanderbilt University. 

In announcing the conference, Cha 
cellor Kirkland and Mr. Craig e 
pressed the belief that it would be 
great importance to the South. 

“Vanderbilt’s object is to bring t 
gether leaders of thought who will n 
discuss the subject of educational d 
velopment from the viewpoint of tho 
actively engaged in educational work 
said Dr. Kirkland. 

“We whose profession is teachit, 
need the advice of those who can vie 
our problems with detachment at 
who have a knowledge of the needs 
the people of the South which shou 
be more intimate than our own know 
edge of those needs. 

“It is an accepted truth that th 
newspapers and journals of the Soutl 
in chronicling and encouraging tir 
lessly the commercial development ¢ 
this great region, have made to tt 
South a contribution no less notab) 
than that made by the leaders in th 
South’s industrial and commerciz 
growth,” 


E. P. ADLER HONORED 


Lee Syndicate Veteran Given Surpris 
Dinner by Associates 


_E. P. Adler, president of the Lee Syn 
dicate of eight newspapers through th 
upper Mississippi valley and publisher o 
the Davenport (Ta.) Times, was honoret 
at a dinner last Saturday at the Outing 
club upon completion of 25 years’ serv: 
ice with the Lee group. The affair wai 
in the nature of a surprise and member: 
of the Times staff arranged the program 
(Guests were chiefs of other papers of the 
syndicate and executives of tri-city news- 
papers and their wives. 

Robert Rexdale, telegraph editor of the 
Times, was toastmaster and among the 
speakers were: James F. Powell, editor 
and publisher Ottumwa Courier; Frank 
H. Burgess, publisher, LaCrosse (Wis.) 
Tribune; A. M. Brayton and I. U. Sears,) 
publisher and business manager, Madison, 
(Wis. ) State Journal; Clyde Rabedeaux, 
business manager, Muscatine Journal; J. 
B. Jeffries and E. L, Sparks, Hannibal 
(Mo.) Post, all Lee Syndicate papers; 
Frank Throop, publisher, Davenport 
Democrat; Lee Blackman, editor, and 
Harry A. Sward, business manager, | 
Moline Dispatch; Joe Carmichael, former | 
city editor and advertising manager of | 
the Times, now publicity director of the. 
Iowa Utilities; John Potter, Rock Island 
Argus, and others. Gifts of a clock and) 
a painting were presented Mr. Adler. 


RECORD BREAKING YEAR 
_IN NEWSPRINT MAKING 


Production of 3,162,000 Tons in 
| North America During 1925 Eclipses 
, All Former Totals—Represents 

9 Per Cent Gain 


All previous newsprint production 
records were broken last year with a 
total North American output of 3,162,- 
(000 tons or 9 per cent more than in 1924, 
land a North American consumption 
equivalent to 98 per cent of the produc- 
tion, R. S. Kellogg, secretary reported at 
‘the annual meeting of the News Print 
Service Bureau in Montreal, Jan. 29. 

For several years Canada has been 
aspiring to displace the United States 
las the world’s premier newsprint paper 
producer, and the race in 1925 was neck 
and neck, with Canada a few tons ahead 
during each of seven months and only 
8,000 tons behind on the year’s total, 
Mr. Kellogg said. The final figures 
show 1,530,000 tons made in the United 
‘States, 1,522,000 tons in Canada, 97,000 
tons in Newfoundland and 13,000 tons 
‘in Mexico making a Continental total 
‘of 60 per cent of the world total of 
‘some 5,000,000 tons of newsprint. 
| The United States output was 3 per 
cent more than in 1924 and 1 per cent 
greater than in the previous record year 
‘of 1920, while Canada made 12 per cent 
/more than in 1924 and 74 per cent more 
‘than in 1920. In the face of all this, 
stocks of paper in the hands of both 
/manufacturers and newspaper publishers 
were lower at the end of the year than 
'for a long time past, due to the un- 
_precedented!v heavy consumption during 
the last quarter of 1925. 

There has been no change in Mexican 
‘newsprint production for several years, 
but an increase of 52 per cent over 1924 
in Newfoundland was the beginning of 
'an enlareed production in that colony 
| which will be still more marked in 1926. 

Newsprint consumption in the United 
| States in 1925, amounting to nearly 3,- 
| 000,000 tons, if spread out in a single 
| sheet would cover 20,000 square miles, 
or the combined areas of Massachusetts, 
| Connecticut and New Jersey. To fur- 
‘nish this amount for the newsprint 
users in the United States took all but 
| 23,000 tons of the domestic production, 
/85 per cent of the Canadian output, 
133,000 tons from overseas and 20,000 


tons from Newfoundland. Imports of 
overseas newsprint into the United 
| States, which began with 50,000 tons 


in 1920 and reached a maximum of 200,- 
(000 tons in 1923, dropped to 156,000 
‘tons in 1924 and 23,000 tons lower in 
11925. On the other hand, 1925 marks 
the definite entry of Newfoundland news- 
print into the United States market, 
with a much greater amount to come 
in 1926. Altogether, only 51 per cent 
of the newsprint used in the United 
States in 1925 was of domestic produc- 
| tion. 

“A consumption of 52 pounds per 
capita last year, compared with only 2D 
pounds as recently as 1910 and 42 
pounds in 1920 indicates smething of the 
inveterate appetites of the printing 
presses in the United States,” Mr. 
Kelloge said. “It must not be assumed, 
however, that such a rate of increase 
in consumption will be indefinitely 


| maintained. 


“The present tremendous use of news- 
print is the direct result of increased 
mewspaper sizes and ciiculations, stimu- 
lated by newspaper advertising. 

“Newspaper advertising in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States totaled 
5 per cent more in 1925 than in the 


| previous year and 6 per cent more than 
| in 1920, which was an advertising year 


| 


not soon to be forgotten. On the other 
hand, the volume of periodical adver- 


| tising, while 3 per cent more in 1925 


than in 1924. was still 16 per cent less 


_than the 1920 record. 


‘Brom 1919 to 1925 inclusive, addi- 
tions to the North American newsprint 
manufacturing industry have totaled 50 
machines of 3,500 tons daily capacity, 
of which 11 machines were in the 


United States, 35 in Canada and 4 in 
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Newfoundland. Other new machines 
under construction which will be installed 
during the first half of 1926 will make 
a total manufacturing capacity of 6,300 
tons daily in Canada and 5,500 tons in 
the United States, in addition to which 
there will be by that time a daily capa- 
city | of 700 tons in Newfoundland. 
During the past six years actual pro- 
duction of the newsprint mills has 
averaged about 90 per cent of rated 
capacity. On this basis, a Continental 
output of 3,500,000 tons will soon be 
possible.” 


ROEMLE STEPS UP 


General Manager,. Passaic Herald, 
Named Assistant Publisher 


Edward H. Roemle, who became gen- 
eral manager of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Daily Herald, last July, has been elected 
assistant publish- 
er and a director 
of the Passaic 
Herald Company. 


Mr. Roemle 
came to the Her- 
ald from _ the 
Denve Post. 


James H. Wal- 


den, -vice-presi- 
dent, has been 
elected president 


and publisher of 
the Herald Com- 
pany. Dow H. 
Drukker has 
been elected vice- 
president and 
treasurer and Dow H. Drukker, Jr., sec- 
retary. Other members of the board are 
William M. McBride, editor and J. Pel- 
ham Walden. 


E, EH. 


ROEMLE 


FREE PAPERS N. Y. TOPIC 


They Offer Little Competition Northern 
Group Decides—Corse Re-elected 


Free distribution newspapers cannot 
seriously compete with an established 
daily or weekly newspaper it was decided 
by members of the Northern New York 
Press Association, following thorough 
discussion of the subject at *their 13th 
annual meeting in Watertown, Jan. 23. 

A. Oberlander of Syracuse, who spoke 
on the free newspaper, said he did not 
believe that a small town publisher could 
possibly made a free distribution paper 
with a circulation of 5,000 pay a profit, 
He pointed out that the cost of mailing 
papers, which is one and a half cents to 
farmers on rural free delivery routes, 


-was in itself prohibitive. 


Evidence was submitted showing that 
in 12 or 15 towns where free papers had 
been established, only two of them have 
been successful. 

At the business session Saturday morn- 
ing a resolution favoring the Kendall bill 
to restrain the government from printing 
return cards on envelopes was passed. 
State legislation which would remove 
billboards from highways was favored. 
It was agreed by all members present 
that publishers should not accept advertis- 
ing crders from concerns sending copy 
without asking for rates. 

It was suggested that each publisher 
circulate a petition in his town asking 
that the village treasurer’s reports be 
published. 

F. D. Corse, publisher of the Sandy 
Creek (N. Y.) News was unanimously 
re-elected president. Other officers 
elected were: F. J. Rich, Carthage Re- 
publican-Tribune, secretary and treasurer, 


L. C. Sutton, Massena Observer, first 
vice-president, C. H. Congdon, Water- 
tazem. Times, second vice-president. G. A. 
Willard. Boonville Herald, third vice- 


president. 


Editor Cited for Contempt 

Harold Stanley Pollard, editor New 
York Evening World, was this week 
summoned to appear before Justice A. 
J. Levy in Supreme Court Friday, Jan. 
29, to show cause why he should not be 
punished for criminal contempt of court. 
Action is based on editorials regarding 
bail printed in the World. 
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NEYLAN HEADS HEARST 
COAST INTERESTS 


Named _ Chief 


Publications, 


Counsel of Hearst 
and Member 


Executive Council—Young and 


Inc., 


Carrington Promoted 


John Francis Neylan, vice-president of 
Hearst Publications, Inc., was renamed 
to that post and in addition appointed 
chief counsel of Hearst Publications, 
Inc., and it subsidiaries, with general 
supervision of the Hearst Pacific coast 
interests, in an announcement made in 
San Francisco, Jan. 21. 

Charles S. Young was promoted to 
publisher of the San Francisco Call and 
Richard A. Carrington to publisher of 
the Oakland Post-Enquirer in the an- 
nouncement, which read as follows: 

“Because of the increasing import-- 
ance of the western properties of Hearst 
Publications, Incorporated, and of the 
personal interests of Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, in the western part of the 
United States generally, the following 
steps have been taken: John Francis 
Neylan retains the vice-presidency of 
Hearst Publications, Inc., and in addi- 
tion, as. of =jian. 1," 1926," becomes 
chief counsel of Hearst Publications, 
Inc., and its subsidiaries, with general 
supervision of Mr. Hearst’s interests on 
the Pacific Coast. 
elected a member of the Executive 
Council of all Hearst interests in 
America. He will retain the presidency 
of the Call Publishing Company and the 
chairmanship of its board of directors 
and will be relieved of the detail respon- 
sibility as publisher of the San Francisco 
Calls 

“Charles S. Young, for three years 
past publisher of the Oakland Post-En- 
quirer is promoted to the position of 
publisher of the San Francisco Call. 

“Richard A. Carrington, for three 
years past advertising manager of the 
Oakland Post-Enquirer, is promoted to 
the position of publisher of the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer.” 


Old Time Writers at Club Meet 


News veterans gathered at the New 
York Newspaper Club, Jan. 23, for the 
third annual “Old Timers’ Night.” 
Broadway talent furnished entertainment. 
Mayor James J. Walker, William T. 
Dewart, president of the Munsey news- 
papers, Louis Wiley, business manager, 
New York Times, and Ogden M. Reid, 
New York Herald Tribune, were guests 
of honor. 


Art Gravure Buys Chicago Plant 

The Art Gravure Corporation, New 
York, this week purchased the rotogravure 
plant of the Regensteiner Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 
tion, is now operating plants 
York, in Cleveland and Chicago. 


in New 


Neylan has also been. 


Tht Art Gravure Corpora-. 
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SENATOR CRITICIZES A. P. 


Simmons of North Carolina Says Minor- 
ity Views on Tax Bill Slighted 


U. S. Senator Furnifold M. Simmons 
of North Carolina, ranking minority 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee last week charged the Assoctated 
Press with “playing down” a_ statement 
embodying the views of the Democratic 
minority on the proposed tax reduction, 
in an interview given to Jonathan Dan- 
iels, son of former Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels, Washington 
correspondent for his father’s newspaper, 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Obser- 
ver; H. E. C. Bryant, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Charlotte Observer, 
Asheville Citizen and other North Caro- 
lina newspapers; and R. E. Powell, 
Washington correspondent for the Dur- 
ham Morning Herald, the Raleigh Even- 
ing Times, and other newspapers of the 
same state. The story was printed in 
the South. 

The gist of Senator Simmons’ com- 
plaint was that the A. P. carried in al- 
most full text the statement of Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah, Republican chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, while 
the statement made by himself as spokes- 
man for the Democratic minority was 
“sarbled, twisted and disarranged” pre- 
venting newspaper readers from getting 
both sides of the situation. 

Investigation by the A. P. showed 
that copies of Senator Simmons’ state- 
ment had, according to custom been left 
at the National Press Club for news- 
paper men, and that the A, P. did not 
directly receive a copy. 

In a letter to L. C. Probert, head of 
the Washington A. P. bureau, Senator 
Simmons reiterated the statements made 
in the interview and after a full discus- 
sion of the case said: 

“Notwithstanding the import of this 
new information, E submit that the cir- 
cumstances of this situation should have 
suggested to the Associated Press repre- 
sentative, the propriety of obtaining upon 
his own initiative, some statement from 
the minority upon a matter of such im- 
portance as a compromise of conflicting 
views between the minority and the ma- 
jority upon a matter of such acute inter- 
est to the taxpayers and people of the 
country.” 

At A. P. New York headquarters it 
was stated that thorough investigation of 
the charges was underway, and that no 
reply, statement, or comment would be 
made until such investigation was com- 


pleted. It was indicated a reply would 
be ready for publication in Epiror & 


PUBLISHER next week. 


New Jersey Press to Meet 


The annual mid-winter meeting of the 
New Jersey Press Association will be held 
in Trenton, Feb. 8 Gov. A. Harry 
Moore, of New Jersey, and members of 
the state Senate and House will be guests 
of honor. Frederick Robertson, publisher 
of the Washington (N. J.) Star is asso- 
ciation president. 
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LYNETT—PEACEMAKER 


LL honor to E. J. Lynett, veteran publisher 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Times for a valiant, 
if unsuccessful effort, to bring the disastrous 
coal strike to an end. The way of the peace-maker 
is proverbially hard, but this well-established fact 
did not deter this editor from attempting to lead 
the warring elements out of the morass of bickering, 
while 158,000 strikers and their families continued 
idle, while vast numbers of men and women were 
indirectly injured, while every day meant an econ- 
omic loss of 266,000 tons of needed coal, and great 
cities were being marred by sooted atmosphere. 
Mr. Lynett nobly served a public cause, true 
to the best traditions of the American press, and 
_his act stands out in bold relief in the journalism 
of the day. 


To determine your newspaper's accuracy in 
prophesy and news statement read the 1925 
file m the light of present knowledge. 


INTELLIGENT EDITORSHIP 


VALUED acquaintance is the executive editor 

of a New York morning newspaper, whose 

modesty forbids identification here, for we 
are to tell of a truly great newspaper man. 

He works a ten-hour day, running through the 
evening hours. It is doubtful if there are a dozen 
men in journalism who encounter a greater number 
of editorial experiences and routine operations in a 
week than does our friend. He is a calm man, 
working head, not feet, foremost. He may not al- 
ways be right, but he is always decisive. There is 
no doubt in the minds of those associated with him 
where he stands on questions of policy. He says 
exactly what he means. He is a capable judge of 
news values and an indefatigble searcher for truth. 

But this man knows more than one thing—more 
than his direct job. His crowded days are not too 
full to prohibit study. If you were to ask him what 
the milline advertising rate of his newspaper is, or 
how it compares with rates of rivals, he could tell 
you. He is a keen student of advertising science, 
reads advertising, studies merchandising methods, 
and could make an instructive impromptu talk to a 
group of merchants or copy writers, though he never 
does so. 

Our friend seeks to know all that there is to be 
known concerning the circulation methods of the 
metropolis. He is a student of distribution statistics. 

Because he is at home in the composing room, 
knowing what he is talking about, he is the news- 
paper’s chief spokesman among the printers, his 
word respected. This editor knows what efficient 
type-setting is and what are fair costs. 

This editor often tells us that he reads Eprror & 
PUBLISHER every week, from cover to cover, taking 
it to his home and filing it there for future refer- 
ence. It is with a sense of personal pleasure that 
we are giving to this man the topical annual index, 
to be found in the 1926 Year Book, as an aid to his 
use of this journal. He will use it and he will sift 
through, with a comprehending eye, the 300 pages 
of the Year Book and extract a thousand facts upon 
which to base sound calculations in his job. 

Qur friend should be an inspiration to young 
men just entering the broad field of journalism and 
advertising. As he has come up from the ranks, 
a poor country lad landing in one of the highest 
editorial positions of New York, they also may as- 
cend if they possess the information and ability to 
apply it that our friend has gathered and uses as 
a part of his job. Young advertising man, school 
yourself in the art of writing, editing and printing, 
if you would run your course on both legs, not one! 
Young editorial man, penetrate every phase of this 
business, be an all-around student of your work, if 
you aspire to high position! Dig into the wealth of 
fact that is held between the covers of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER’S 1926 YEAR Book, it will hold you spell- 
bound if you are really serious in your aspirations. 
Follow week by week the current of trade and pro- 
fessional journalism in the columns of this paper. 
Fill your niche, do your local job, but build for 
the future a fund of technical information which 
will prepare you for ever ascending service. Men 
achieve in exact proportion to knowledge. 
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EDI 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and meted out heaven with the 
span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 


in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 


scales, and the 


XI; 12. 


hills in a_ balance?—Isaiah, 


SWAY OF THE MOB 


OES “the mcb” sway the press? William Hard 
talked interestingly on this topic at the recent 
convention of editors at Washington. His 

remarks were in reference to political reporting and 
interpretation. 

There are all sorts of newspapers and surely there 
is no absolute standard of editorship. Almost any- 
thing can be said of “the press” and be both true 
and false. To deal fairly and accurately with news- 
paper practise one must speak in specific terms. 

Editors there are who rise and fall at the com- 
mand of “the mob,” servile in their catering as waiters 
at a noonday club. Editors there are who, when the 
public is hysterical and all the seeming advantages 
lie on the side of “the mob,” stand their ground for 
principle and “tell ‘em?’ what they need to know. 
The great god Circulation is not possessed of absolute 
power, but great is he and black his crimes. 

Here is an exception which proves again that no 
one may safely generalize about the press. Out in 
Chicago a young sheik had been terrorizing the police 
in a Campaign of crime, running to murder. Flashy, 
daring, a “lady’s man,” he made a “hit” with the 
hysterical mob. Run to earth, he became a subject 
for the news-reel and when the police discovered that 
“the mob” was cheering this criminal as a hero at 
every performance, while hissing the officers of the 
law as they appeared on the screen, the mayor of 
‘Chicago ordered suppression of the film. 

At the same time a proposal was made by mem- 
bers of the criminal’s family to syndicate to the press 
his “own story.” No experienced newspaper man 
would deny that it would have been a circulation 
success. The same commercial motive of the movie 
industry was present for the press. 

But the mayor of Chicago was not compelled to 
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intervene to stop the newspapers from glorifyi;| 
this red-handed terrorist. The syndicate proposal w) 
promptly refused by newspaper editors. 

It is a small incident, but more typical of editori 
temper than most people believe. Constantly, | 
every newspaper office, conscientious men are striyil| 
to conserve principle and sift the wheat from {i 
chaff. It was well for the public to know of Durki 
Obviously, it was wrong to flatter his criminal CO 


ceit or pander to a thoughtless mob’s idea of “hen 
worship. 


Advertising men who do not understand the 
merchandising problems of their clients are like 
doctors prescribing for patients with total dis- 
regard of symptoms. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


PUBLISHER asks Eprror & PusLisHeEr to sus 

gest “some means of inducing our readers { 

write brief letters to the editor which we ca 
print on the editorial page, as we consider this goo 
stuff, and many times there are ticklish local prot 
lems which the editor might hesitate to write abou 
but which a reader might bring out for general dis 
cussion.” 

Inasmuch as it has long been known that the publi’ 
forum is one of the best read features of a newspapel 
it is remarkable that more editors do not encourag 
it. The way to make a forum in a newspaper | 
success is to give contributors a full, free chance ¢| 
be heard. A good way to kill the interest of bot) 
readers and contributors is to select only those letter 
which agree with your editorial policies and pa 
the paper on the back. Within sensible space limits 
and if the ordinary rules of decency and fair-pla: 
are conserved, the writers of letters to the edito 
should be permitted to have their fling, even if the 
are, by the editor, considered extreme, mistaken 0} 
ill-advised. Get one good letter, provoking though 
and discussion, and dozens more will flow. 

Maybe there are some “ticklish local problems’ 
that newspaper editors should dodge, but we can | 
imagine them or approve of such editorship. Ther«| 
is a way to meet every issue fairly and squarely it 
newspaper editing. Most of the fears of weak editors 
which inhibit free expression, are mere menta. 
shadows. Speak out, Mr. Editor—have your say 
and if you are sincere you may even be dead wrong 
without dire consequences. When you begin to writt 
from your heart and soul, without fear or favor, it 
behalf of what you conceive to be the welfare o} 
your people and your town, country and world, the 
problem will be to find space for the letters that 
your good stuff will provoke among readers. Strong 
editorial pages invariably provoke good letters; 1) 
is ones of the sure tests of editorial page efficiency, 


Large city newspapers, averages show, are 
losing country circulation, thereby verifying the 
prediction that the Government’s postal policy 
is calculated to limit newspaper reading—is that 
a good public policy? 


SUGARING? 


PEAKING before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at Washington, W. 0. 
Jones, Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, said that 
the “brother of a rather famous sporting man” had 
told him that his brother had spent, in one year 
$24,000 in “sugaring” sports writers. 

There was brief discussion of this matter, but 
it did not receive anywhere near the consideration | 
it has long deserved. 

It is the belief of Eprror & Pustisuer that the 
subject of “sugaring” should be vigorously investi- 
gated by a committee for the Society, both in the 
field of sports and in financial reporting. This is. 
not to be taken as an inference that all sport or 
financial reporters accept bribes for favorable pub- 
licity, for many of them we know are as high above’ 
that practice as are reporters in any other branch | 
of journalism. However, for years, we have been) 
hearing that sport promoters and the promoters of | 
financial concerns have slipped money to certain re- 
porters, and an investigation should clear the matter 


up, either to exonorate the newspaper men or re-— 
form their practices, | 


PERSONAL 


— D. FORD, editor-in-chief of 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, is recovering from a recent severe 
illness. 

W. F. Muse, editor of the Mason City 
(Ia.) Globe-Gazette, has gone to Seattle, 
Wash., and will sail aboard the President 
McKinley for a trip around the world. 

Oscar M. Wolf, editor of the Libby 
‘(Mont.) Journal has been named receiver 
of the Merchants State Bank of Libby. 

Moses Strauss, managing editor of the 
‘Cincinnati Times-Star, and A. E. McKee, 
‘editorial writer, on the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal, have been appointed by the 
governor to represent Ohio at the Na- 
tional Safety Congress to be held in 
Washington, March 23-25. 

Jonathan Bryan, of the Richmond 
News Leader Publishing Company, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Virginia Trust Company of Rich- 
mond. 

John Golobie, former editor of the 
Guthrie (Okla.) Leader, has returned to 
‘Guthrie from the John Hopkins hospital, 
'Baltimore, Md., where he has been under- 
going treatment. Mr. Golobie is at 
‘present vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Press Association. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


'TOSEPH A. McLOUGHLIN, business 
lJ manager, Kankakee (Ill.) Daily 
News, has resigned to join Kellogg M. 
‘Patterson, western representative of the 
‘Cincinnati Times-Star. Mr. McLoughlin 
ywas formerly western manager and sec- 
retary of Carpenter & Co., publishers’ 
representatives. 

Milton R. Standish, director of adver- 
'tising of the San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun 
land Evening Telegram, has been named 
lassistant business manager of the Sun 
‘Company Enterprises which include the 
‘Sun, Evening Telegram, Sun_ Printing 
and Publishing House, Sun Engraving 
‘Company, Sun Advertising Service, Sun 
Investment Company, and the new Span- 
jish weekly, El Sol de San Bernardino. 

Lewis Boller of Canisteo, N. Y., has 
‘been appointed business representative of 
‘the Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times in 
'Canisteo. 

' Phil Hitchcock has been appointed ad- 
lyertising manager of the East St. Lowis 
'News Review. He formerly was in the 
advertising department of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller Company. 

| Vern Tester, assistant circulation man- 
jager, Toledo Blade, has resigned. Joe 
‘Musgrave, city circulator, also has left 
the Blade staff. 

Miss Almeda Barr has joined the busi- 
ness office staff of the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Herald-Mail. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HAROLD GOFF, managing editor of 

the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
has gone to California for a few weeks 
for his health. 


Louis Silverthorne has returned to the 
Toledo Times copy desk after several 
months in business. 


M. R. Alexander, veteran city hall 
‘reporter and former news editor of the 
| Toledo Blade, has resigned. 


May Burkhead, society and fashion 
‘editor of the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, sailed for Paris on 
Jan. 30, on the Majestic after a six 
week’s visit to the United States. 


_ E, Anderson of Seattle is now associate 
‘editor of the Puyallup (Wash.) Valley 
| Tribune succeeding Cecil Holloway, who 
[is now night editor, Baker Morning 
| Democrat. 

A. R. Holcombe, night editor of the 
|New York Herald Tribune, returned to 
work last week after a severe attack of 
influenza. 
| Max A. Lazarus has joined the staff of 
|the Newark (N. J.) Morning Ledger. 

Harold R. Corbin, at one time a re- 
porter on the New York Herald and 
Herald Tribune, has been made editor 


- 
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of Physical Culture, a Macfadden pub- 
lication. 

Humphreys F. Wood, reporter for the 
Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News, has been 
appointed clerk for Assemblyman Charles 
P. Miller of South Byron, N. Y., and has 
resigned from the News. 


Robert E. Coulson thas been made as- 
sistant city editor of the Buffalo Evening 
Post. 

Richard Murray has been appointed 
night editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News, with Charles Ballou as assistant. 

Robert Thompson of Omaha has joined 
the reportorial staff of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, 

Elias Tobenken, novelist and special 
correspondent, has gone to Russia on a 
special assignment for the New York 
Herald Tribune. He sailed on the An- 
dania, Jan. 23, 


J. F. Sanwald has been named city edi- 
tor of the Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call. 
He succeeds the late Herbert E. Ehlers, 
who guided the Call from the city desk 
for 40 years. 

Robert Ring, assistant sporting editor, 
Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call, is now a 
special feature writer in the city depart- 
ment. 

James Shay of the night editorial staff, 
Minneapohs (Minn.) Tribune has been 
called to Bridgeport, Conn., by the seri- 
ous illness of his mother, 

George C. Sutherland of the Salt Lake 
City Tribune editorial department, and 
Mrs. Sutherland are parents of a son. 

Clement B. Hallam, city editor of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, has 
recovered from a recent iliness. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
AY SETER LOOK, from telegraph edi- 


tor, Buffalo Evening News, to copy 
desk, Los Angeles Times. 
Thomas M. O’Neill, from staff, Hag- 
erstown (Md.) Morning Herald, to 
editorial department, Balttmore Post. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


WINNIPEG (MANITOBA) FREE 
PRESS, annual agricultural and 
financial review, Jan. 9 
Corning (N. Y.) Evening Leader, 12- 
page special automobile section, Jan. 23. 
Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette, 18- 
page special automobile section, Jan. 18. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, 20-page 
autombile section, Jan. 22. 


MARRIED 


EWLIN O. SHANKS, advertising 
manager, Fullerton (Cal.) Tribune, 
to Mrs. Florence Stewart. 

Jonathan Garvin Hager, city editor, 
Hagerstown (Md.) Daily Mail, to Miss 
Bonnie Jacques, in Alexandria, Va. 

Donald Dent, of the editorial staff, 
Yakima (Wash.) Herald, to Miss 
Dorothy Jane Baxter of Walla Walla, 
Jan. 20, at) Yakima, 

Gilbert Gordon, of the editorial staff, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, to Miss Naomi 
Martineau, Jan. 16, in Seattle. 

Charles J. Betty, superintendent of the 
mechanical department, Bath (N. Y.) 
Steuben Courier Press, to Mrs. Charles 
Weber of Bath. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
WASAACHIE (BEX) LIGHT 


has moved into a new home. 

Moline (Ill.) Dispatch this week an- 
nounced installation of a Scott straight- 
unit sextuple press and new stereotyping 
equipment of a total cost of $75,000. 
The work will be completed in about 
six weeks. The new press has three un- 
derfed units and two heavy duty 64-page 
folders. The Dispatch recently occupied 
a new home and additional press equip- 
ment has been contemplated since the 
erection of the building. 

Property has been purchased by the 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Press, on which to 
erect a new plant. 

St. Paul Daily News is putting in a 
Goss high speed octuple press. Since the 
News moved into its new building three 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


AMES H. SKEWES, editor and pub- 

lisher of the Meridian (Miss.) Star, 
was recently awarded a loving cup by the 
Kiwanis club of 
his city for “the 
most unselfish 
and effective ef- 
fort in behalf of 


his community 
during 1925.” 
The award was 


made by a disin- 
terested commit- 
tee. 

“Mr. Skewes,” 
said the commit- 
tee, “has given 
his time, his 
splendid paper 
and himself, 
without stint and 
without remuneration, and most effec- 
tively to the development of a worthy 
and active Chamber of Commerce, to 
the establishment in Meridian of new in- 
dustries and larger payrolls, and to the 
promotion of better business, schools, 
homes, churches and the upbuilding of 
the community in matters religious, civic 
and philanthropic. 

“In his unselfish and splendid service 
he stands pre-eminent among the many 
like-minded citizens of Meridian for the 
year 1925, and in testimony whereof, the 
Kiwanis loving cup for 1925 is presented 
to him with the plaudits and best wishes 
of the Kiwanis Club and the gratitude of 
the community.” 

Besides being editor and publisher of 
the Meridian Star, Mr. Skewes is prin- 


James H. SKEWES 


cipal owner of the Laurel (Miss.) 
Leader and Litchfield (Ill.) News- 
Herald; vice-president of the Missis- 


sippi Press Association. 


years ago it has added an engraving 
plant, the Pollard-Alling automatic mail- 


ing system and two nonpareil stuffing 
machines. 
Montevideo (Minn.) American has 


added Johnsonized Standard Babcock 
cylinder press. 

Brownsdale (Minn.) Six-Town News 
has installed a Model Z, two magazine 
Intertype. 

Lismore (Minn.) Free Press is install- 
ing a Challenge Gordon 10 x 15 job press. 

H. W. Young and Allen Young, own- 
ers of the Coquille (Ore.) Sentinel, have 
announced the immediaite construction 
of a new concrete building to house their 
paper. 

A. H. Bertram will erect a $50,000 
building for his free daily, the Vinita 
(Okla.) Star which he established 27 
years ago. 

Sedgwick Earl 


(Kan.) Pantagraph, 


Ix 


Leedy editor, has purchased a new lino- 
type. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 
RANDELL COTTON is now in 


* charge of the Gunter (Tex.) Star, 
succeeding R. W. Jones, former owner- 
editor. 

Miss Ollie Stone of Slaton, has sold 
the Wilson (Tex.) Pointer, which she 
has published the past year, to S. R. 
Redman of Abernathy. 

Ernest G. Albright of Shawnee has 
bought the equipment of the defunct 
Ponca City (Okla.) Daily Journal and 
will begin publication of a weekly. 

Elk City (Okla.) News-Democrat has 
purchased the Elk City Press and will 
continue publication of both papers. 
_D. O. Groff has sold the Hartshorne 
(Okla.) Sun to J. Gladstone Emory. 

Frank C. Dustin has sold a half in- 
terest in the Marietta (Okla.) Herald 
to P. R. Masters. The Herald plant 
will be expanded. 


J. L. Jacobs is now sole owner of the 


Dawson ( Minn.) Sentinel, having 
bought out his partner, J. O. Johnson. 
Gov. Theodore Christianson was the 


former owner of the paper. 


Mrs. Rose M. Egeley, former owner 
of the Peshtigo (Mich.) Times and 
more recently with the Moorhead ( Minn.) 
District Herald, has bought the Leonard 
(N. D.) Leader. 

Charles Troutman has sold his inter- 
est in the Howard (S. D.) Miner Coun- 
ty Messenger, to become linotype oper- 
ator in the government print shop in 
Washington, 


SCHOOLS 


EAN WALTER WILLIAMS of the 

Missouri School of Journalism is ex- 
pected to return in time for the opening 
of the new semester, February 1. Dean 
Williams is now lecturing as exchange 
professor in the National University of 
Mexico at Mexico City. 

Alfred J. Graves, secretary-manager, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Better Business Bureau, 
has been appointed an instructor in 
journalism at the University of Kansas. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


(THE Eastern advertising office of the 
St. Lows Post-Ditpatch has been 


moved to 285 Madison avenue, New 
York. 
C. L. Houser Company, newspaper 


publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed the national advertising represen- 
tative of the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday 
News effective at once. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
A C. CLARK has been appointed fore- 


man of the composing room of the 
Daytona Beach (Fla.) Journal. 


and keeping a reliable pictorial morgue. 


V.V. McNirt 
President 


COMPLETE and EXCLUSIVE 


HE CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCIATION’S COMPLETE and exclusive. daily 
trated news and feature service is satisfying more than four hundred newspapers 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
editorial and women’s features, special stories and preparedness art is ESTABLISHED. 


CENTRAL PRESS produces the World’s Best Daily Picture Page (see our full 
page advertisement elsewhere in this issue of the Editor and Publisher). 
duces the Best Sports Feature—the weekly full page sports pictorial. 


CENTRAL PRESS’ semi-monthly Morgue Service is the best means of having 


CENTRAL PRESS’ children’s pictorial cross word’ puzzles—the original illustrated 
puzzle feature, have retained their hold on the juvenile readers of more than 50 news- 
papers while other cross word puzzles were being forgotten. 


CENTRAL PRESS means merit—and Interested Readers. 


The Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland 
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The superiority of its newsphotos, sports, 


It also pro- 
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Chapter XXIII 


Roosevelt’s Navajo Rug 


Membership Card 


President 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 

dent of the United States, he was 
presented with a Navajo blanket which 
was a big advertisement for Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

President Roosevelt on his Western 
tour had been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Albuquerque Commercial 
Club; his card of membership was a 
unique publicity stunt. It was a Navajo 
saddle blanket woven from natural wool, 
colored in red, white and blue, and bear- 
ing the credentials, woven in white and 
black letters, “The President, Honorary 
Membership Card, Commercial Club, 
Albuquerque, N. M., May 5th—1903.” 
The blanket has been an advertisement 
of enduring value. It is now among the 
Roosevelt relics. The original design 
was framed and hung on the walls of the 
Commercial Club as a memoir of the 
President’s visit. 

An interesting incident connected with 
the presentation of the blanket was that 
it was the second of its kind made es- 
pecially for a President of the United 
States; the first having been given to 
Abraham Lincoln in 1864. 

The blanket was woven by Elle of 
Ganado, the most famous weaver of all 
Navajo squaws. She died in 1924 at 
the age of 90 years. For more than a 
quarter of a century Elle had her blanket 
loom in the Indian Museum at Albu- 
querque and there thousands of Santa Fé 
travelers watched her card and spin wool 
and weave her beautiful Navajo blankets. 

Elle was the daughter of a long line 
of Navajo chiefs, and was the most 
widely known of her tribe. However, 
she had not much of the spirit of hero 
worship in her. At first, it did not effect 
her at all when she was told that she was 
to weave a blanket for the President of 
the United States. But when it was ex- 
plained that the Great Father of our 
country was to have the blanket, and the 
great importance of the advertising mes- 
sage to the very biggest chief of all, Elle 
became enthusiastic. 

The design of English letters caused 
her some very hard work, for she was 
not accustomed to weaving clock letters 
in her blankets. The design was made 
the actual size of the blanket, and the 
colors and lettering and every line was 
placed just as the Navajo squaw weaver 
had to bring them out in the finished 
blanket. The design’ was in red, white, 
blue and black, the outside working in 
the alternate borders of red and blue to 
a diamond center reaching with its points 
the end of the blanket. Within the square 
of blue was the lettering of the famous 
membership card for the President. 

When she wove the English words into 
the blanket she understood no word of 
English. Perhaps she was not the only 
advertising writer on record who has 
written famous words of profound mean- 


ing of which they knew nothing. Many 
times I watched the weaving of this 
strange advertisement, and marveled at 


her ability, creative genius, and artistic 
taste. 

The visit of the President to the Har- 
vey Indian Building had been extensively 
advertised. An extract from the Albu- 


querque Journal-Democrat, May 6th— 
1903, tells of his visit: 
“Mr. Roosevelt was shown through 


the Indian Curio rooms and he enjoyed 
every bit of it. He was introduced to 
Elle, the squaw who wove the blanket. 
The President gave her a hearty hand- 


shake and told her how much he appre- 
ciated her work. The little speech was 
interpreted and pleased the Indian woman 
beyond expression. Then the President 
was shown the Indians at work, weaving 
and making baskets, bracelets and bead 


weavers. 
weavers who resisted to the last the 
temptation to use cheaply prepared dyes 
on sale at the trading posts, and secretly 
made her own from berries and roots 
which she gathered on the reservation. 


HEPRESIOENT. | 
SMORART 
SERSHIPEARD. 
eal 


Elle of Ganado Weaving President Roosevelt’s Membership “Card” 


work. He took a peep into every case 
in the curio and was intensely interested.” 

Since President Roosevelt was pre- 
sented with the blanket many celebrities 
clamored for Elle’s blankets. The one 
woven for Ex-President Taft was notable 
for its coloring and size. King Albert 
of Belgium selected an Elle blanket as 
his choice, from hundreds exhibited on 
his visit to New Mexico a few years ago. 

But the presentation of the blanket to 
President Roosevelt was an event that 
gave wide publicity to Albuquerque; to 
Elle, the weaver; and to the Fred Har- 
vey Indian Museum. Later all the news- 
paper articles about this event were col- 
lected and issued in an attractive adver- 
tising booklet. It was illustrated with 
photographs of, “The President’s Blanket 
and Its Maker’—of “Elle of Ganado and 
Her Husband.” Also views of various 
interesting corners of the Fred Harvey 
Indian and Mexican Building which was 
advertised as containing the largest and 
finest collection of Indian and Mexican 
curios in this country. 

A most unusual advertising value was 
attached to thé rare collection of Navajo 
blankets and serapes made many years 
ago, of exquisite colors and designs; 
quaint ollas, and tinajas of various shapes 
and tints; beautiful rose-colored bayettas, 
soft old dyes and fine weaves. 

Transcontinental travelers on the Santa 
Fé were permitted to stop over and visit 
this Curio, which was also advertised by 
its old tapestries and altar cloths, pictures 
and relics from old Spanish missions ; 
pirates’ swords and chests; old candle- 
sticks, chimallos, serapes, Spanish shawls, 
rebosas and mantillas. 

Relics revealing the bloody history of 
the old Santa Fé Trail were also used in 
the advertising displays. Old Indian war 
clubs, spears, arrows and bows, armor, 
idols, carved prow heads used a century 
or more ago, were all good publicity 
material for a territory, a railroad, a 
hotel and an Indian Museum. 

Elle of Ganado was a publicity expert 
who gave wide advertising to the art of 
Navajo blanket weaving. She came from 
a section famous as the home of skillful 


The black, white and brown colors are 
natural wool from sheep of these colors. 
The grey produced from carding black 
and white wool together. The red and 
purple wools are dyed from minerals, 
berries and roots. 

The Navajo Indian Blankets have suc- 
cessfully advertised a vast empire, the 
picturesqueness of the great Southwest; 
the mesas and desert of the Navajos; the 
painted desert; the strangest corner of 
the United States. 

These blankets of fascinating designs 
and colorings, made by a primitive people 
have been used extensively for publicity 
purposes. The charming colors and 
decorative schemes have found a place 
for ideas in booklets, calendars and all 
sorts of advertising. Especially is this 
true of railways and firms doing business 
in the great Southwest. Next to the 
cowboy the most conspicuous advertise- 
ment of Western life and atmosphere has 
been the Navajo blanket. 


Chapter XXIV 
Town Boosting Experts 


TTHE James Boys got a lot of adver- 

tising for shooting up towns. The 
Booster Boys didn’t shoot things up, 
they just got busy and blew up the town 
knockers. They put life into dead towns, 
aroused self satisfied communities into 
feverish action. Making people get up 
on their feet and wave their arms and 
shout for their own home town takes 
some genius, and that is what the Boost- 
ing Expert did. 

Most people will say a good word for 
their home town, but when it comes to 
saying a good word and then actually 
doing something, well, that is the other 
fellow’s job. 

The town boosting wave hits the coun- 
try about every so often. It is an epi- 
demic of civic patriotism brought on by 
some keen rambling advertising expert, 
whose great trick is to tell the other 
fellow he ought to be a booster and not 
a knocker. 

I have met a number of these advertis- 
ing experts who are a whiz at warming 


She was one of the few Navajo up the business men of a small town 


put on a boosting campaign. 

The town boosting expert started f) 
ball rolling by writing a series of sledg 
hammer boost talks which whaled # 
hfe out of every citizen, trying to arou 
him to boost his town. 

Then the local Board of Trade, {) 
Chamber of Commerce held a Boost 
Dinner where much enthusiasm for #]. 
old town was on tap. Rousing speech) 
were made, everybody was pepped up | 
put the old town on the map. In tl 
heat of the excitement everybody pledg 
to do something—it didn’t matter whi 
just so it was something. 

Somebody proposed a slogan. “Let 
go. Oh Bo! Let’s go and grow, 4 
something equally as peppy. 

With a slogan on banners and on wit 
dow cards the next idea is to sell th 
boosters a large quantity of boost 
buttons. 

One of the most sticcessful town boos 
ing events I ever saw, and in which 
took an active part was the sche 
worked to boom Minneapolis, Minn., bac 
in 1908. 

On April 1, the Minneapolis Publicit 
Club put on a “Gridiron Foolfest.” Eac, 
diner wore a tall fool’s cap. While th 
occasion partook of the traditional flava 
of April Fool’s Day, all was not give 
over to jesting. The real purpose of th 
banquet was to inaugurate a “button 
campaign to help raise the $100,000 th 
club was to spend promoting the city. 

The five hundred men at the ‘‘Foolfest 
were supplied with 100 booster button: 
in boxes of ten each, to dispose of i 
an endless chain plan. Each man wast 
give to each of his friends a box to sel) 
Each button was sold for twenty-fiv 
cents. In two days the entire city hai 
been swept by boosters. The generosit 
of the newspapers in printing ads free 
and the street car ads helped to mak 
the campaign a big success. 

All the retail stores were selling booste 
buttons. Each merchant was provider 
with window cards and hangers. Eael 
day the button campaign gathered fore: 
resulting in a vast success. 

It was similar to the button campaigi 
carried out in Kansas City, when th 
great convention hall was built. 

The button idea spread over the coun 
try. Booster Buttons were used by citte! 
and states.. The “Button” ad became ¢ 
national idea. It has always been helpfu 
to any town that wanted to toot its owr 
horn. 

The big idea back of the local organ 
ization, such as Chamber of Commerce) 
Board of Trade, Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, etc., was to advertise—advertise— 
advertise, which in all its phases was em- 
braced in that single expressive wore 
“boost.” 

I spent several years adventuring 
around in the town boosting game, help- 
ing organize boosting clubs, writing 
publicity for membership campaigns 10 
boosting clubs, editorials known 4s 
“Sledge-Hammer Talks on Town Boost 
ing,’ writing articles for such maganizes 
as Collier's Weekly, Leslie’s, and numer- 
ous trade journals; writing booklets and 
circulars giving concisely the attractive 
features of a town, to be distributed to 
business houses and to be mailed in their 
letters. 

The job of a town booster was to show, 
a town how to get more business, 10) 
develop more enthusiastic citizens, more) 
loyal boosters, to get more factories amd) 
more business firms. The only way to 
get them was to raise money and advef- 
tise. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Records Were Hung Up In 


New York State 


During the Past Year 


It is not a mere coincidence that the newspapers of New York State surpassed their previous 
records in volume of National Advertising carried, while the industrial and commercial inter- 
ests report a similar condition of prosperity, for 1925. 


Bm ABUT RICEE 
AM WaIs 


Advertising in great volume has always been closely followed by business prosperity and it 
happens with too much persistent regularity to be a coincidence. 


Manufacturing and commercial enterprises were never more substantial financially, and have 
started the present year with a stride that will carry them steadily on to greater advancement. 


The steady rise in average earnings of New York State factory workers has continued without 
interruption and the upward course has persisted through a period of rising employment. The 
standard of living is higher because of the enormous increase of purchasing power. 


The manufacturer who distributes his merchandise has something substantial to sell, but his 
product is no more substantial than the advertising space offered him by the daily newspapers 
in his marketing territory. 


The New York State daily newspapers offer cooperation that is essential to your plans for 
distribution and sales promotion. Retail outlets, the requirements of their readers and the 
extent of their trading area are familiar to them and available to you. Their readers—your 
consumers—have the utmost confidence in their home papers and are strongly influenced by 
the advertised offerings of the local dealers. 


For greater success advertisein 


Circu- 2,500 10,009 i 2,500 10,000 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 

*Albany Evenings News f ‘ .08 Cee? pAgads Daily Argus 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press *Newburgh Daily News 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press *New Rochelle Standard-Star 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat +04 5 *The Sun, New York 
tAuburn Citizen A . A *New York 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle Stele ; ’ . *New York 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 50d ) ‘ . *Noew York 


*Buffalo Star and Enquirer.... ae , ’ . *New York 
*Buffalo ) ; . ‘ *New York 


*Buffalo i ' ’ . *New York 
*Buffalo Evening News " 4 ; *New York Evening World 
*Buffalo Evening Times *Niagara Falls Gazette 


*Buffalo Sunday Times *Port Chester Item. 
*Buffalo Express 

*Buffalo Express 

*Corning Evening Leader 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser 
+tGeneva Daily Times 
*Gloversville Leader Republican 
*Ithaca Journal-News 
*Jamestown Morning Post 
*Middletown Times-Press 


*Poughkeoepsie Star and Enterprise 
Rochester Times-Union 

*Syracuse Journal 

*Troy Record 

*Watertown Times 


* A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1925, 
+ Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


these New York State daily Newspapers 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Howard Wheeler Made Vice-President of United Features—Gen. Smedley 
Butler to Write for Newspapers—B. C. Forbes 


to ‘‘Discover” Florida 


OWARD D. WHEELER has been 

appointed vice-president and general 
manager of the 
United Feature 
Syndicate, it was 
announced this 
week by Karl A. 


Bickel, president 
of the United 
Press Associa- 
tions. Wheeler 


assumed his new 
duties on Jan. 25, 
succeeding Tom 
W.. Gerber who 
is returning to 
the U. P. busi- 
ness organization 
from which he 
was temporarily 
assigned to handle the work of the feature 
syndicate, 

Wheeler, who was formerly general 
manager of the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, severed his connection with that 
organization on the expiration of his con- 
tract, Dec. 31. Prior to his association 
with the McClure he was with the 
Scripps-Howard. newspaper interests for 
nearly eight years, first as editor of the 
San Francisco Daily News and later as 
Pacific Coast manager of the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. During two 
years following he was managing editor 
of Harper's Weekly, going from there to 
Everybodys Magazine where he remained 
for five years, first as managing editor 
and then as editor-in-chief. 


Howarp WHEELER 


The inside story of Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler’s two-year fight in Philadelphia, is 
about to be told through newspaper syndi- 
cation. The fighting marine, sailed Jan. 
28, on the S. S. Colombia for the U. S. 
Marine Corps Base at Sandiego, Cal., 
which he is to command. 

During the 26-day sea trip the former 
Director of Public Safety of Philadelphia 
will write a series of newspaper articles, 
to be released through the Bell Syndicate, 


New York, which will relate, “round-by- 
round”, his battle in the Quaker City. 
Gen. Butler will not accept any payment 
for his efforts. 

“Every cent that I make from this ser- 
ies,” he said, “is to be turned over to a 
fund, to be managed by five Philadelphia 
newspaper men, the trust fund is to be 
used for one thing exclusively—to protect 
legally and otherwise, any policeman or 
police official who gets into a jam because 
he persisted in carrying out his oath of 
office in the face of powerful political in- 
fluences.” 


Inez Haynes Irwin, novelist and short 
story writer, is writing a weekly series on 
human events and problems for the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate. The series 
will be illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren. 


B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes’ Maga- 
gine, and writer on business and financial 
subjects for the Premier Syndicate, New 
York, is now traveling in Florida writing 
stories on that state. The syndicate dis- 
tributes Mr. Forbes daily stories through 
Universal Service. 


W. H. Johnson, president of Johnson 
Features, Inc., and Editors Feature Serv- 
ice, Inc., spent this week at the Cleveland 
office of the latter syndicate. 


International Syndicate, Baltimore, re- 
ports continued interest on the part of 
editors in Cross Word Puzzles. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, has 
obtained second serial rights to a group 
of short stories by Clarence Budington 
Kelland, and they will be added to the 
Bell short fiction service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward McCullough are 
parents of a daughter, Eleanore Jayne, 
born Jan. 6. Mr. McCullough draws the 
Elsie Janis strip “Hattie and Belle” now 
appearing in the New York Graphic and 
other papers. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


John S, King Company, Cleveland, Moves to New Offices—McGinnis to 
Manage Edwin A. Machen & Co.’s Cleveland Branch 
—New Agency Started in Toronto 


OHNe Se KING  COMPAN Yaeincs 

Cleveland advertising agency, has 
moved from the Newman-Stern Building, 
East 12th street and Walnut, to larger 
offices on the 11th floor of Carnegie Hall, 
Huron Road, N. E. 

The following additions have recently 
been made to the staff: John E. Wiley, ac- 
count executive, formerly with Green, 
Van Sant & Co., Baltimore; Lou Neider- 
lander, in the art department; Charles 
Weber, production department ;,.Kenneth 
Ede, in the Research department, form- 
erly with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago. 


Frank J. McGinnis, formerly manager 
of the copy and plan Department of the 
Ames-Kiebler Advertising Company, 
Toledo, has joined Edwin A. Machen & 
Co. advertising agency as manager of 
the Cleveland office. Mr. McGinnis was 
formerly assistant advertising and_ sales 
promotion manager of the Willys-Knight 
Corporation. He will assume his new 
duties Feb. 1. Hubert C. Persons, 
Cleveland, has been transferred to the 
Toledo office. 


E. W. Reynolds has resigned from the 
James Fisher Advertising Agency, To- 
ronto, and has established the agency of 
E. W. Reynolds & Co., with offices in 
the Federal Building. He has already 
obtained several accounts and has made 


application to the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association for recognition. 


W. A. Adriance, Jr., former art direc- 
tor of Charm Magazine, L. Bamberger 
& Co., and prior to that art director of 
James McCreery Company, has joined 
the creative staff of Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Co., New York. 


Ralph Taylor, formerly of the Omaha 
Daily News display advertising depart- 
ment has joined the K. E. Shepard Ad- 
vertising force in Des Moines, lowa. 
He will be in charge of the merchandis- 
ing research bureau. 


Frank Presbrey, president of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by staff 
members Jan. 26, celebrating the agency’s 
13th anniversary. 


George L. Sullivan has resigned as 
vice-president and secretary of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Co., effective Feb. 7. With 
C. Henry Mason he intends to form a 
new agency to known as Mason-Sullivan, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Sullivan has been associated with 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., for the last 
five years. Mr. Mason conducted an 
agency under his own name in Rochester 
for 10 years. 


for 
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| 
WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS | 


—A.N.A. to Meet in May—Western Motor Firm to 


William Wrigley, Jr. Company and Liggett & Myers Show Big Earnings | 


= Extend Advertising 


ESULTS of persistent advertising 

were reflected in the earning state- 
ments of two big advertisers this week, 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chicago, 
and the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

The former concern shows for 1925 
gross earnings of $18,246,397, against 
$17,133,960 for 1924, and net income of 
$9,146,768 after all expenses and charges 
against $5,380,414 in the previous_year. 

Directors of the Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Company issued the most favorable 
earnings statement in its history, and de- 
clared an extra cash dividend of $1 a 
share in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend. 


The Association of National Advertis- 
ers is planning to hold its semi-annual 
convention in Chicago in May, Robert 
K. Leavitt, secretary, announced this 
week. The definite date has not yet been 
decided. 


Gordon W. Kingsbury, for the past 
two years secretary-manager of the De- 
troit Adcraft Club, has resigned effective 
Feb. 15. He will become advertising 
manager of the Kelvinator Corporation 
and will be chairman of the advertising 
committee of the Electrical Refrigerator 
Company. 


Newspapers in 11 states in the Pac) 
Coast and Rocky Mountain territory y| 
be used in the 1926 advertising campai 
of the Moreland Motor Truck Compai} 
Los Angeles. James Houlihan, Ih} 
Oakland, handles the account. 

W. R. Mills, advertising director 
the Great Northern and other railre| 
advertising men told the St. Paul Tor 
Criers club at a meeting Jan. 22, fl) 
advertising carried on by Northwest¢ 
railroads since 1880 has done more th| 
any other agency to bring populati| 
enterprise, and prosperity to the Nor) 
west. It was brought out that the roz| 
having their general offices in St. P;| 
spend $94,000 monthly in advertising | 
addition to the amount spent by railrog| 
running into St. Paul, whose offices ¢| 
elsewhere. 


Because of growth of Wildroot sa) 
last year, the Wildroot Company, Buffa 
N. Y. has announced it will increase | 
advertising activities during 1926. 


W. W. Luedke, formerly general mi! 
ager of the Cellucotton Products Co) 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed ady| 
tising manger of the Peruna Corporati) 
Chicago, which recently purchased j| 
Peruna company, Columbus, O. 


EL PASO POST IN NEW HOME 


Texas Daily Adds New Press and 


Linotypes—Launched in 1922 


The El Paso (Tex.) Post on Jan. 18, 
moved to its new home at 109-11 South 
Mesa avenue. 

In the pressroom it has installed a 
high-speed, Duplex-Tubular, 16-page 
press. 

The Linotype battery has been aug- 
mented by two Model 8 and a Model 
22 Mergenthaler machines. 

The Post started publication on Aug. 
21, 1922. The founders of the Post 
had an idea that a four-page daily could 
be made a success, Everybody “spoofed” 
them until the Scripps-Howard interests 
agreed to finance the start. 

The Post started publication in a 
small wareroom outside the business 
district. Two ancient Model 1 Lino- 
types were bought for $700 each, in- 
cluding cost of rebuilding. The more 
ancient Potter press cost $1000. Total 
installation cost, including salaries, rent 
and all incidentals was $11,000. 


The Potter press has a history. It 
was one of a battery of Potter presses 
in the original pressroom of the Cleve- 
land Press. This was the first paper 
founded by E. W. Scripps. This same 
Potter printed the first issues of the 
Minneapolis News, the Evansville Press 
and the Birmingham Post. It is not 
through yet. 


Pleasure All Ours 


To Eprtor & PusiisHER: I cannot ex~ 
press too warmly my deep personal ap- 
preciation, and I am sure that every 
member of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, for the very liberal 
space your publication devoted to the 
recent meeting of the Society. From the 
inception of this organization, the atti- 
tude of the Eprror & PUBLISHER has con- 
sistently been one of helpfuness, and 
whatever success the Society has attained 
is in no small degree due to your gen- 
erous support. I want also to express 
my appreciation of the intelligent and 
helpful work of Mr. Robb during the 
sessions of the Society. 

E. C. Horwoon, 
Secretary American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 


Fertig Goes to St. Louis 
August J. Fertig has resigned as ad- 


vertising manager of the Clevela 
Waechter und Anzeiger, to become gé| 
ae manager of the St. Louis Wesitlic| 

ost. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS : 


George Batten Company, Inc., 383 Madi| 
avenue, New York. Placing account of | 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans. Placing o| 
on a list of papers in the south with a sched | 
of 300 lines, 6 times, on Illinois Central R| 
way. 
_ Chappelow Advertising Company, St. Lo| 
is now handling the advertising accounts | 
the following concerns: The Brecht Co., | 
Louis, manuhcree of electric freezer ¢é| 
an other utchers’ supplies; Copper-C 
Malleable Range Co., St Bowe: Hardy | 
Co., St. Louis, producers of iodized §/| 
Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, Illinois. — 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan a 
nue, Chicago. Will use a limited list | 
Southern. newspapers for the advertising | 
Mystic Dry Cleaner. : 

H. W. Kastor and Sons Company, 14 E| 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Sending out ¢| 
on F, A. Stuart Company of Marshall, Mic 
gan. Placing account of the Regal S/ 
Company, Whitman, Massachusetts, manui 
turers “Regal’’ shoes. 

Charles Daniel Frey Company, 30 No| 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out 
stitutional copy on Crane Company which 1 
be released shortly. This will be small co| 
12 times schedule in towns where they hi 
no distributors. 

Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, 0 
York. Placing account _of Edward Miller 
Company, Meriden, Connecticut, manu) 
turers lamps and lighting fixtures. 

C. F. V. Nichols, 14 East Jackson bouleve| 
Chicago. Preparing a small list of papers | 
the Gossard Corset Company. 

C. J. Ollendorf Company, 306 South Wab 
avenue, Chicago. Placing copy in a / 
newspapers in the south on Buchwalter Ra 
Company. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Agency, To’ 
Building, 7 North Michigan avenue. Chae 
Planning an advertising campaign on J] 
Grange Candy Bar, made by Shotwell M 
Co., Chicago, and will place copy in tov 
where they have secured distribution. a | 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Buildi| 
Detroit. Now handling account of the | 
troit Incubator Company. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearbi 
street, Chicago. Planning on using a list 
newspapers for the advertising of Brom 
Tully Radio Company of Chicago. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, N 
York. Has secured account of the New Hi 
land Southern Mills, Boston, manufactur) 
of “‘Startex’’ toweling. 


J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agen 
Wrigley Building, Chicago. Placing a & 


eral advertising campaign in Chicago on Lib 
McNeil & Libby. } || 
Wortman, Brown & Company, 298 Genel, 
street, Utica, N. Y. Placing account : 
N. Y. Mica Mfg. Company, Auburn, N. | 
manufacturers of Spark Plugs. 


| 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS IN 


NEW ENGLAND | 


WHERE NEWSPAPERS ARE HOME PAPERS 


With a compact population of close to eight million people, the New England States lead the country 


in many lines of industry—and they lead the country in savings. 


The New England people are mostly average men and women, industrious, with occupations and 


HWE RCE 


requirements that are diversified. 


Millions of dollars a day are spent by them for necessities and luxuries. 


The New Englander reads and believes in his newspaper—he reads all the newspaper—he has con- 
fidence in it. 


Consistent advertising in newspapers of home distribution that command the respect of their readers is 
profitable provided the manufacturer’s merchandising plans permit him to take full advantage of this 
efficient method of sales promotion. 


The National Advertiser or Space Buyer who reads this advertisement was probably not looking 
for it. Likely the same reader interest that prompted the perusal of the news and editorial columns 


of this publication induced him to turn to the advertised announcements for profitable information of 
another nature. He can profit immeasurably by the territorial information and cooperation offered 
by the New England daily newspapers that submit their circulation figures and national advertising 
rates in the following list. 


These Daily Newspapers 
Thoroughly Cover New England 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 8,852,356 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines lation lines lines 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 *Portland Press-Herald and St, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
lation lines lines Express ..c+.e0. (E) (M&E) 66,546 .20 16 (E) 4,046 .0214 015 
*Attleboro Sun ............ (E) 5,778 .03 03 *Portland Telegram ....... (8) 381,083 10 09 
*Boston Globe ........- (M&8) 284,318 .50 -50 (Sunday Edition Express) 
PBBOStON GlODE 20... ccc cece (8) 831,259 +65 55 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,681 | 
*Boston Transcript ........ (E) 81,978 .20 +20 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
TBOStON POSt «. . onccsece res (M) 378,597 .60 60 ? 
TBoston Post »............. (8) 342,318 55 +55 *Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,041 0375 =—-.025 *Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
“Fall River Herald........ (E) 16,245 06 06 tKeene Sentinel ........... (E) 3,806 036 023 a (E&M) 48,008 +15 15 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 11,603 -06 045 {+Manchester Union Leader Bridgeport Post ... sees 20,827 10 10 
*Haverhill Gazette ....... (E) 15,729 .065 05 (M&E) 29,422 13 10 *Hartford Courant .. 37,412 .08 08 
Bryon Item =... 9.0... (E) 16,487 06 045 *Hartford Courant . 54,087 11 11 
Lowell Courier-Citizen ard RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 tHartford Times ... 50,354 13 13 
Evening Leader ..... (M&E) 21,194 07 .07 : *Middletown Press . 8,214 .0325 .03 
*New Bedford Standard Mercury tNewport Daily News 6,460 0336 0293 New Haven Register . 44,406 13 12 
(M&E) 82,111 10 .10 *Pawtucket Times .... 26,612 07 07 *New London Day........ (E) 12,339 07 045 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard *Providence Bulletin 66,403 17 «(B).23 +Norwich Bulletin ........ (M) 12,757 08 05 
(8S) 27,892 .10 .10 hale pesca erate “4 eras paoeeall nie eee “ae nee .04 04 
. ipt.. Wd : 035 *Providence Journal ....... , . , +South Norwalk Sentinel... ; .035 .025 
ees eo cect te phe Ve 05 *Providence News ......... 291421 08 ‘08 *Stamford Advocate ...... (E) 10,033 105 ‘04 
*Salem News .........--+5 (E) 21,199 09 .07 {Providence Tribune 22,049 = .10 .09 *Waterbury Republican American 
*Taunton Gazette ........ (E) 8,970 05 035 “Westerly Sun ......... 4,476 025 1025 (M&E) 28,856 .08 08 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette *Woonsocket Call ......... 13,959.05 05 *Waterbury Republican....(8) 15,284 08 .08 
(M&E) 91,768 26 +23 i 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram (8) 50,079 19 16 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 a ae 
*Barre Times .....-+.se00> (E) 7,131 03 025 i A 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 {Bennington Banner ...... (E) 3,132 0125 0125 *A, B, C. Publishers’ Statement, September 30, 1925, } 
: Brattleboro Reformer ...(E) 3,370 — .035 1035 +Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 
*Augusta Kennebeo Journal (M) 11,466 05 05 *Burlington Free Press...(M) 13,030 05 .05 , ; 
Bangor Daily Commercial.(E) 19,487 06 .05 *Rutland Herald .......... (M) 11,038 04 04 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin. 


XIV 
U. S. PRESS SPONSORS 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 


About 30 
Competition 


Handling 
Among _ Students 


Newspapers 

at 

Secondary Schools—Noyes, Com- 
mittee Chairman 


Nearly 30 American newspapers to- 
gether with newspapers in England, 


France, Germany, Canada, and Mexico 
are sponsoring this year’s international 
oratorical contest, the chief objective of 
which is to “increase interest in and 
respect for the basic principles of gov- 
ernment in each of the participating na- 
tions.’ In the United States the con- 
test will center around the Constitution. 

The competition is open to all students 
ini the secondary schools and will begin 
with the opening of the Spring term on 
Feb. 1. It takes the form of original 
ten-minute orations on the Constitution. 

The contest has three aspects—re- 
gional, national, and international. The 
country is divided into seven regions, 
and the regional winners compete at a 
national contest in Washington, and the 
national champion then takes part in the 
international competition. All seven na- 
tional finalists will receive as _ their 
awards at the national contest, trips to 
Europe this coming summer with all ex- 
penses paid. The national champion 
will have special recognition in the form 
of an emblem, and will represent this 
country at the international final. 

Twice before the national contest has 
been held and has developed wide in- 
terest 

The American Committee for the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest are Frank B. 
Noyes, Washington Star; Adolph S. 
Ochs, New York Times; Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News; William 
L. McLean Jr., Philadelphia Bulletin; 
Frederick I. Thompson, Birnungham 
Age-Herald; R. E. Stout, Kansas City 
Star; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times. 

The committee chairman abroad are 
Maurice Bunau-Varilla, publisher of Le 
Matin, Paris, for France; Henry N. 
Hall, London, for England; H. Becker, 
Ministry of Education, Berlin, for Ger- 
many; Miguel Lanz Duret, publisher of 
El Universal, Mexico City, for Mexico. 

The American newspaper sponsors, 
are the New York Times, Portland Ore- 
goman, Pittsburgh Sun, Dayton News, 
Canton News, Deseret News of Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles Times, Chicago Daily 
News, Indianapolis News, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Washington Star, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Birmingham Age-Herald, Des 
Moines Capital, Montgomery Journal, 
Mobile News-Item, Kansas City Star, 
Mobile Register, Lowisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman, Miami News, Chattanooga 
Times, Springfield News, Seattle Times, 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle and 
Hartford Courant. 


Union Printers’ League Meeting 


Progress made in advancing the wage 
scale was detailed by Fred R. Cornell, of 
New York, speaking before the quarterly 
meeting of the Union Printers’ League 
of New Jersey, held at Dunnellen, Jan. 
23-24. Another speaker was Seth R. 
Brown of Indianapolis, representing the 
executive council of the International 
Typographical Union. A banquet was 
given Jan. 23, with honor guests includ- 
ing Charles Sachs, George Beach and 
Fred Ormberger, representing “Big Six.” 
of New York City. 


Executive Changes in Albany 


Frank W. Clark, who has resigned as 
editorial director of the Press Company 
papers at Albany, the Knickerbocker 
Press and Albany Evening News, has 
been succeeded by Walter P. Plummer, 
for the last three years managing editor 
of the Evening News. Allen Eddy, for 
12 years with the old Bennett organiza- 
tion on the New York Herald and lately 
with the Syracuse Herald, has become 
managing editor of the. Knickerbocker 
Press. 


Editor & Publisher 


Westport Standard Quits 


The Westport (Conn.) Standard, 
started in opposition to the old established 
bi-weekly, the Wesporter-Herald, has 
ceased publication. John D. Lawson was 
publisher. W. S. Jones, with his sons 
L. J. Jones and E. C. Jones, publish the 
Westporter-Herald, established in 1874. 


W. E. YOUNG, FORMER 
AKRON MAYOR, DEAD 


Thirty Years Ago He Was on Times 


Staff—Later Had Part Interest 
—Brother of Harvey 
R. Young 


William E. Young, 63 years old, who 
died last week at Akron, Ohio, was for- 
merly a newspaper man and until a little 
more than a year ago associated in the 
ownership of the Akron Evening Times. 
He was a prominent attorney in Akron 
and a former mayor of the city and flags 
on city buildings were placed at half 
mast following his death. 

Mr. Young, who was a brother of Har- 
vey R. Young, advertising director of 
the Columbus Dispatch, was born at Mt. 
Hope, Ohio, and was educated at Ohio 
Normal University and the University 
of Michigan law school. 


Upon his graduation in 1892, he came 
to Akron, and for the first year of his 
local residence was local editor and busi- 
ness manager of the City Times, which 
later became the Akron Evening Times. 
He was local correspondent for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer for some time. 

In 1893 he began practicing law, and 
that year formed his partnership with 
Justice Wanamaker, 

Becoming active in politics, he was 
nominated on the Democratic ticket for 
mayor in 1896, and in the fall elections 
of that year was the only one of his 
party to be given a plurality. 

It was during his tenure of the mayor- 
alty that one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters of Akron’s history was written—the 
riot which occurred here in 1900. Dur- 
ing that trying period Young called for 
troops from the state and quelled a dan- 
gerous mob which destroyed the City 
Hall and Columbia Hall. 

Civic and professional affairs claimed 
much of his time. He was a member 
of the Rotary Club, and was identified 
with the American Bar Association, the 
Ohio State Bar Association and with the 
Akron Bar Association. 


EDWARD H. PAPE DIES 


Patent Medicine Manufacturer Was 
Large Newspaper Advertiser 
Edward H. Pape, millionaire pro- 
prietary medicine manufacturer, and 


buyer of large newspaper linage, known 
as the creator of Pape’s Diapepsin and 
a dozen other patent medicines, died 
Monday at his home in Cincinnati. 


Mr. Pape, it is claimed, a few months 
ago placed the largest appropriation for 
newspaper advertising for proprietary 
medicines ever made. His annual adver- 
tising budget is said to have run into 
the millions, and that virtually every 
daily newspaper in the civilized world 
shared in it to some extent. 


Scores of advertising men attended 
his funeral which was held Wednesday. 

Mr. Pape was born in Cincinnati in 
1877 and in his youth entered the ad- 
vertising field with the Parvin Doughty 
Advertising Agency. 

Pape, with his brother, Harry, was 
one of the founders of the firm of the 
Pape, Thompson & Pape Company, 
manufacturers of proprietary medicines. 
About ten years ago the firm was pur- 
chased by Sterling Products, Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va. Pape occupied the 
position of advertising director of the 
Sterling Company. His brother con- 
tinued to be associated with him. Sub- 
sequently they founded the Edward 
Wesley Company, which manufactured 
a proprietary product. 
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JOHN D. PLUMMER 
Former Publisher of Springfield 


(Mass.) Union Dies in Pinehurst 


John D. Plummer, 56, former pub- 
lisher of the Springfeld (Mass.) Union, 
died at Pinehurst, N. C., early Sunday. 

Mr. Plummer had been at Pinehurst 
since Dec. 15. He was confined to his 
bed Christmas night. Physicians, how- 
ever, had been satisfied with his improve- 
ment until last Saturday. 

He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth Plummer, a student at 


Wellesley, a son, Lawrence, of Long 
Beach, Cal., and two sisters. 
Mr. Plummer was born in Glovers- 


ville, N. Y., and educated in the Spring- 
field schools. He entered the business 
office of the Union as a young man and 
advanced rapidly, becoming part owner 
of the paper, with A. L. Langtry, for- 
mer Massachusetts Secretary of State. 

He disposed of his interest in the 
Union in March, 1923, because of ill 
health, to George L. von Meyer, who re- 
cently sold the paper to the Springfield 
Republican. Mr. Plummer has not been 
active in business since that time. Both 
his wife and daughter were with him at 
the time of his death. 

The body was taken to Springfield for 
burial. 


Underwood, Kentucky Editor, Dead 


Thomas C. Underwood, 52, for many 
years editor of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
New Era, died Jan. 20, at his home in 
Hopkinsville. Practically all his news- 
paper career was spent with the New 
Era, first as reporter and later as editor, 
which office he held since 1902. He was 
originator of the “Daily Jots’ column 
in the New Era. In 1910 he was presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Press Association. 


Contesting Oliver’s Will 


Contest over two wills filed in a West- 
chester county court, both purporting to 
be the last testaments of the late Edwin 
A. Oliver, humorist and former publisher 
of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman, 
opened Jan. 25, before Surrogate Slater 
in White Plains, N. Y. 


Obituary 


ARRY BERKSHIRE, J traveling 
agent of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, died in Kansas City 
Jan., 20, following an illness of several 
months. 

Joun B. Kesster, 70, former editor of 
the Bourbon County (Mo.) Democrat 
and also of the Queen City (Mo.) Her- 
ald, died at his home in St. Louis. 

A. C. Smirx, pioneer Oklahoma pub- 
lisher and editor and publisher of the 
Ponca City (Okla.) Democrat, died fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He started pub- 
lication of the Ponca City Democrat 
three days after the Cherokee strip 
opened in the early 90's. 

T. A. Sawuit, 75, fomer editor of 
the Concordia (Kan.) Empire, predeces- 
sor of the Concordia Blade Empire died 
following a long illness. 

Mrs. S. A. JoHNsTONE, mother of 
Miss S. G. Johnstone, of the national 
advertising department of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, died recently in 
Seattle. 

. A. LorHL, who published the St. 
Peter (Minn.) Tribune before its absorp- 
tion by the Herald, died recently. For 
several years he was a judge of the 
probate court. 

Witt JoHN JoHNSON, 62, for 42 
years a newspaper man in Rockford, IIl., 
died Jan. 16 in Rockford. He was re- 
porter of the old Rockford Gazette, the 
Aurora Beacon, city editor of the Rock- 
ford Morning Star and in 1890 one of 
the founders of the Rockford Republican, 
which later became the Republic. 


Epwarp Happocx, 71, for many years 
pressman at the Decatur (Ill.) Herald, 


was run down by an _ Illinois Central 
train Jan. 14 and died a few hours 
later. 


H. B. Newett, 78, founder of #j 
Wayland (N. Y.) Union Advertisix 
and its publisher for 30 years, startir 
in peer died recently. He retired | 
1905. 


Frep E. Futter, Jamestown, N. \, 
newspaper man, is dead as the result of} 
long illness dating back to wounds 1| 
ceived while serving in France with fl} 
American army. | 

WALTER Scott JEFFERSON, 69, a ve) 
eran employe of the Chicago Dai 
Tribune, died suddenly Jan. 22 in fl} 
plant of the Chicago Journal of Con 
merce, where he had gone on business, 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHE] 


Classified Advertising | 
Information | 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) | 


1 Time — .40 per line 

2 Times — .35 per line 

3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line | 
4 Times — .55 per line | 
White space charge at same rate per lme p 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertic 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertion 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement | 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


INDEX OF CLASSIFICATIO] 


ADVERTISING 
General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pages 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraisers 
Supplies Devices 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Biokers Newspapers Wanted 
Newspapers For Sale ) 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion Distribution | 


Premiums 

EDITORIAL | 

Business News Correspondents 
Syndicate Features 


Art Pages Radio 

Comics Sports 

Fashion Pages Statistical | 

Fiction Wire News 

News Pictorial Women’s Pages | 
EMPLOYMENT 

Help Wanted Situations Wanted 
MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale Equipment Wanted | 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion / 


Advertising Promotion—If. you want moi 
husiness, comimunicate with the Internation! 
Publications. Service, Incorporated, Suite 100 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display develope 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Buili 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Ed 
tions. Every account guaranteed. William | 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Edit¢ 
& Publisher. / 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Three Desirable Weeklies and Job Plan 
within 25 miles of New York. Good circuli 
tion, advertising patronage; and returning 25% 
on price asked. Reasonable terms. J. I! 
Shale, Times. Building. 


Newspapers for Sale 


Northern Ohio Weekly for sale; over $7,5( 
annually; good equipment, excellent territor) 
Priced right for quick sale. B-689, Editor 
Publisher. , 


Newspapers Wanted 


a 
Daily—Afternoon preferred, within 500 miles 
New York, Dutchess County favored; part 0 
whole interest by experienced newspaper ¢ 
ecutive. B-693, Editor & Publisher. ¥ 


«| 
0 


ISINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspapers Wanted 


Wnt to Invest my time and $10,000 cash in 
» while newspaper. Would like field where 
nlidation might be effected with help of 
tier. Have sold majority holding in pres- 
tiewspapet, effective July 1. Had $1,200 
-years ago when I bought. Now have 
000. Other references furnished on request. 
_ care Editor & Publisher. 


| Periodical for Sale 


jl Giablished Outdoor Periodical, in unique 
kweath- excellent prospects, for sale. Reason 
~flingteother= publications require our at- 
wn. Address: MAGAZINE, Editor & Pub- 
hk. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


slation—When quick, additional circulation 
vage becomes necessary, remember that our 
“«y years in this one line of endeavor is 
" proof.-against experimenting. Write or 
r Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
qi, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


rlation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
eive., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
ghip Club Campaigns. 
oing Paper . Publishers—A real circulation 
#; of unestimable value to your advertisers 
yon the R. F. D. routes in your territory. 
tge eastern daily increased its mail list 
shousand five hundred (6,500) new sub- 
rirs through a plan requiring an outlay 
reasonable sum of money for financing, 
taid its entire cost. We will gladly advise 
wn detail-without obligation. The Albright 
m1 Cc., Carrollton, Ohio. 


= 


Premiums 

etums—In the short space of time since 
read our last ad., would you _ believe 
a-The leading afternoon paper, city of 
(00, central west; the recognized leader, 
ping field, eastern city of over 1,000,000; 
eleader, afternoon field, city of 135,000, 
Itic coast, and three smaller dailies, cities 
€75,000, have started circulation, promotion 
misses under our suggested plans. You 
ad investigate to-day. Most competitors 
ewide awake fellows. The Albright China 
». Carrollton, Ohio. 


| EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


ulo Star and Bradford, Pa., Era are the 
yeustomers this week. Write for samples 
ilive, alert up-to-date service. The Graphic 
ticate, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 


_ EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


irtising Manager; Business Manager; Man- 
i Editor; City Editors; Reporters; Display 
e Positions now open. Publishers’ Place- 
j Service, Seitz Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


hrtising Salesman—Must_ be first-class 
Twriter, lay-out man and_ salesman. If 
ideliver results we have a permanent posi- 
for you as advertising director. We are 
ed paper and competition strong. Salary 
«benus. Photo and full particulars. B- 
7 Editor & Publisher. 


nlation—We want, at once, a man who 
mproduce results the first week. Must be 
irker not a desk man. If you understand 
lation and can build and direct strong 
li force, this is a wonderful opportunity 
ryou. Length of service depends entirely 
% results. Permanent if you _ produce. 
ly and bonus. Full particulars. with photo 
tst letter. B-656, Editor & Publisher. 


| 
\ 


} 

rlation Manager—Desirable openings for 
experienced newspaper circulation man- 
to take charge and manage offices in a 
tlation organization extending from coast 
ast. Prefer men with not less than five 
é experience; over thirty years of age; 
who have employed and managed forces 
:use-to-house canvassers. A minimum of 
»0 per year with opportunities to advance 
\Sition paying from $5.000 to $8,000. 65 
Ter newspaper circulation managers and 
S now happily located in permanent posi- 
1 =6Will not employ habitual users of 
+ Answer with references. Ernest A. 
“NZ, Circulation Director, The Butterick 
‘ishing Company, Butterick Building, New 


eee sere st NAN ee 
t lation—Man qualified to take charge of 
tilation department of successful daily in 
‘cific Coast state. Give experience and 
Address B-654, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor & Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Circulation Manager with clean record can 
secure position on tabloid newspaper in city 
of moderate size. Write fully regarding your- 
self. B-680, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Salesman—We want a man who can 
produce results on second paper. Will take 
hard work and not theory. Permanent _posi- 
tion to right man. Salary and bonus. Photo 
and references. B-658, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man and Two Reporters wanted on daily 
in middle western city. Give experience and 
reference. B-679, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—New daily and Sunday newspaper in 
city over three hundred thousand desires ex- 
perienced editorial men and women, advertis- 
ing salesmen, circulation men, country and 
city. Also mechanical staff. Top salaries paid, 
working conditions ideal. For immediate ac- 
tion send complete record, experience, qualifica- 
tions, salary expected and references to whom 
we can write. B-681, Editor & Publisher. 


Local Representative wanted for suburban 
weekly—all branches except mechanical. B-686, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Salesmen calling on daily newspapers wanted 
to handle successful editorial features as side 
line on commission basis. Only high-grade 
men with established contacts considered. Give 
full particulars including references. B-683, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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Employment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Assistant Advertising Manager of Southern 
daily, 40,000 circulation, competent to handle 
entire department, good solicitor, good ap- 
pearance, thoroughly experienced in writing 
copy and making layouts, desires an imme- 
diate advertising connection. Age 36. Can 
furnish excellent references as to reliability. 
perase South. Address B-655, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Business Manager or Advertising Manager. 
Successful executive record in more than one 
field. Available immediately. B-684, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, at present employed. At 
liberty about February fifteenth. Efficient and 
reliable, capable of thoroughly organizing a 
department, installing modern methods and in- 
creasing circulation at minimum cost. Make 
you proud of your next A. B. C. audit. Thirty- 
six years old, married, and have had sixteen 
years’ experience on dailies from ten to fifty 
thousand. Best of references and reasons for 
desiring a change. Western or Eastern publi- 
cation preferred. Address B-699, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Available Feb. Ist to 
live publisher, who will appreciate hard work. 
Fourteen years successful record showing en- 
viable gains on hard propositions. Experi- 
enced promotion man and capable of producing 
maximum results at minimum cost. Good or- 
ganizer and systematizer. Prefer second paper. 
Excellent reputation. Best references, Ad- 
dress B-663, Editor & Publisher for interview. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Six years’ newspaper 
experience, capable of conducting department 
in city of twenty to thirty thousand. Good 
promoter and creater of advertising, well ex- 
perienced in systematizing work of department. 
Five years in present position. Available at 
once. B-682, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor, experienced, capable man. 
Many fine contacts in New York City. Box 
B-685, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Several years on dis- 
play staff metropolitan newspaper, later account 
executive large New York advertising agency, 
now branch manager same agency. Experience 
means successful handling both local and na- 
tional business. Minimum salary, $75 weekly. 
B-695, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man—26, experienced, selling and 
managing, desires position where there is an 
opportunity to learn the business end of the 
publishing business. College education. Famil- 
tar with merchandising. Prefer to assist a 
business manager or publisher. Let’s talk it 
over. B-666, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising or Business Manager—Experienced, 
38 years old, married. Fifteen years’ excep- 
tional production as salesman, advertising man- 


ager and business manager. Record clean, 
Now in feature advertising. But want to 
settle. University education. Also graduate 


of college of ‘“‘rooting.”’ References. Am a 
newspaper man who is a success. Address 
B-690, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Experienced in writing 
clear, forceful copy and making attractive lay- 
outs. College man, 27 years of age. Prefer 
paper in Southwest or Pacific Coast with cir- 
culaticn of 8,000 to 12,000. Clean cut record 
showing 7 years of successful effort in in- 
creasing linage on substantial basis. Now em- 
ployed. Services available April 1st. Address 
B-659, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, now employed, secks 
new connection. Twelve years’ experience in 
selling advertising. Age 35. Thoroughly 
familiar with local display, automobile accounts 
and publicity, national accounts and_ service 
work, also classified advertising. Employed at 
present as Advertising Manager of middle 
western daily with circulation about 85,000. 
Not satisfied with future here. Can furnish 
best of references. Box B-624, Editor & 
Publisher. 


An Advertising Manager who has been through 
the mill, a producer who in the small amount 
of space occupied here, cannot go into details, 
but he knows the answer to the problems that 
confront the head of the advertising depart- 
ment of a daily newspaper. Has had experi- 
ence on both morning and evening papers 
published in cities from one hundred to five 
hundred thousand population. Is nationally 
known. Now employed but for logical reasons 
is desirous of making a change. Full details 
en request. B-694, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor—Young man looks for a 
real opportunity; 7 years’ experience in adv. 
agency and leading metropolitan dailies. Al 
references available now. B-692, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Artist—Cartoonist, experienced all newspaper 
art, desires change. B-696, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


A Sports Editor who can write intelligently, 
humorously, too; who knows sports and pos- 
sesses judgment; who has energy and drive; 
who has ideas (new ones); who has ability to 
promote great amateur activities and big crowd 
spectacles, thereby making news and prestige, 
is available to a paper which is willing to spend 
money fcr the fastest growing and greatest- 
possibility department of today. B-698, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Circulation—Man with many years’ experience 
producing circulation against keenest kind of 
competition seeks connection with paper desir- 
ing to show big circulation gains in 1926. 
Able to plan big campaigns that will be in 
harmony with paper and that will bring utmost 
results at lowest cost. If necessary can install 
circulation systems and put department on 
systematic basis. Permanent or temporary 
propositions, either salary or commission basis. 
First class references. Tell just what you 
want and write or wire Box 422, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Circulation _Manager—Married, employed as 
Circulation Manager on newspaper of 35,000. 
Thoroughly acquainted with independent Car- 
rier System County Circulation, Rural Routes, 
all phases of the A. B. C. Fifteen years’ news- 
paper experience, seven years at present posi- 
tion. Past record, consistent gains in Circula- 
tion and cash without contest. Desires change. 
Member I. C. M. A. B-678, Editot & Pub- 
lisher. 


City Circulation Manager—Five years’ good 
hard experience; 26 years old, married and 
have family. Very best references from pres- 
ent employer. Available on short notice. B- 
662, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Expert, with many years of success- 
ful experience in building classified business on 
Metropolitan and small town papers, offers per- 
sonal service in training and management of 
classified department. My work includes train- 
ing of local manager to succeed myself, instal- 
lation of necessary system, training of selling 
force, promotional work, development of reader 
interest. My charge is based on department 
income and increase in earnings. William E. 
Jordan, care Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Foreman or Superintendent open for position in 
Union composing room. Several years’ ex- 
perience on large dailies, and can produce. 
All replies confidential. B-701, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Manager—I have just purchased a newspaper 
in town of 35,000 and taken over its manage- 
ment. This means letting out, through no fault 
of his own, present capable manager, who 
grew up with paper from subscription solicitor. 
lf you are looking for some one to manage 
your paper 1 can recommend him highly. Ad- 
dress B-669, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent—All-around experi- 
enced on metropolitan dailies; pyrotechnic with 
absolute control; available soon; $10,000 year. 
B-668, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Woman with 2 years’ experience as 
Publictiy Director in a well-known New Eng- 
land Ladies’ College, seeks new connections. 
Prefers Publicity, Feature Journalism, or Lit- 
erary Research in English, French, or German. 
Address B-702, Editor & Publisher. 

News—I can make news; have done it before 
and know I can for you. If interested in that 
phase of newspaper progress I would like to 
get in touch with you. I am open to the right 
kind of proposition. B-697, Editor & Publisher. 


News Editor, energetic, 15 years’ experience, 
editorial, advertising, job printing, seeks posi- 
tion as editor-manager of live weekly or manag- 
ing editor of small afternoon daily in or near 
New England. Excellent references. Might 
acquire small interest, if suited. B-691, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Production Manager capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility of all mechanical departments and 
operations, with record of exceptional results, 
desires connection where efficiency methods as 
well as 20 years’ practical experience can be 
applied to mutual advantage, and where pub- 
lisher will share benefits with manager. B-688, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Young Advertising Man wants to leave the 
city and return to the country. He is looking 
for a congenial connection with a country 
weekly. He knows advertising, job printing, 
and editorial work. He has some money which 
he will invest if conditions warrant. Address 
B-648, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Eng. Co., 114 E. 
13th St., N. Y. City. 


Linotype Bargains—Several Model One Lino- 
types in good running order, price $600 each. 
Several Model Two and Model Four Linotypes 
reduced to one magazine machines, price $650 
each. One Model Five Linotype, excellent con- 
dition $1000. All without matrices. Prices 
strictly cash. You can use them until you 
need a better machine then trade in for twice 
as much on new machine. The Linograph 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Classified Advertising Manager wants change 
to paper with larger field for development. 
Now employed but could leave with two weeks’ 
notice. Married, not a rover. Age 35. Have 
specialized in systemitizing in record details, 
collections and increased lineage in Classified 
Ads. Have had valuable experience in all 
phases of progressive, up-to-the-minute Classi- 
fied Department. Best of references. Member 
of Classified Managers’ Association. Address 
B-677, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman and Superintendent 
desires position with publisher expecting un- 
usually good results. Have recommendations 
showing reduction of costs in every instance. 
Fifteen years as executive in metropolitan and 
smaller papers; 37 years of age. Married. 
Union. Prefer arrangement of salary with 
opportunity to share in savings effected. B-687, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Copy Reader, 29, Pulitzer School graduate. 
Address B-676, Editor & Publisher. 


Dramatic and Music Critic, national reputation, 
wishes position in East outside New York. 
High priced but worth it, as proven by record 
of achievements. Now employed. Address 
B-642, Editor & Publisher. 


Fditorial Assistant—Seasoned newspaperman, 
33, with broad training and outstanding ability, 
wants place as general editorial assistant on 
high-grade daily; equally capable at writing, 
editing, directing a staff, make-up and public 
relations; go anywhere Opportunity beckons; 
your letter will bring a frank reply. Please 
address B-700, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—What have you to offer reliable 
man who can fill any position in editorial dept? 
References. B-653, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor, at present connected with morning 
paper, wants situation in evening field. Com- 
petent news man, capable of handling manag- 
ing editorship. Knows all branches of news 
game, telegraph, local, feature, and is good 
executive. Experienced in writing editorials. 
Permanent post, with future, sought. Address 
John C. Patterson, 959% Highland Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mats—Buy wet mats all made for use: saves 
labor, buying paste materials, paper. Shipped 
you dry; wet in a jiffy; made in large Union 
shop. Samples free. Mat-Making Materials 
House, 266 Sylvan St., Rutherford, N. J. 


One Goss Comet Flat Bed Press for sale; 
equipped in first-class condition, with extra set 
of eight column chases; for delivery within the 
next thirty days. Please communicate with 
The Morning Call, Key West, Florida. 


Printers’ Outfitters—Printing Plants and busi- 
ness bought and sold. American Typefounders’ 
products, printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery 
of every description. Conner, Fendler & Co., 
96 Beekman St., New York City. 

Six Fonts 8 Point Mats for Sale; No. 19 with 
title No. 1, modern figures for sale; see Mer- 
genthaler linotype specimen book; proofs will be 
sent. The Republic, Yakima, Wash. 

Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 


sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St.. eChicago, Tl. 


= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists include men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest responsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Registration free. No 
charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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A New and Valuable Service 


Awaits You 


in the 


STATISTICAL SECTION OF THIS ISSUE OF 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


An Annual Topical Index to all issues of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
for 1925 is presented for the first time and is an outstanding feature 
of the 1926 International Year Book Number. 


Every significant news event covered by EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
during the year is indexed and cross-indexed, thus making of each 
issue a valuable file of all important activities in the newspaper and 
advertising field for the past year. 


Newspaper executives and advertising men will find this service 
indispensable. 


Now is the time to subscribe to Eprror & PUBLISHER and thereby 
be assured first hand information and spot news of all publishing 
and advertising events during 1926. 


Keep every issue on file for the coming year. The Topical Index 
will be a feature of all future International Year Book Numbers, 
thus increasing the value of your completed files of Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER, the newspaper advocate and leading spot news medium of 
international journalism and advertising. 


Yearly Subscriptions: Domestic $4.00; Canada $4.50; Foreign $5.00 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. 
1700 TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
42nd St. and Broadway 


Telephones: Bryant 3052—3053—3054—3055—3056 
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y Mail in Advance 


MDES. No.3 Woe’ «= NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1926 Lge ig ae 


1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Tournalist, October 30, 1909; 
Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at. the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under: the act of March. 3, 1879. 


class entry The Journalist, March 24, 
Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, 
[Copyright, 1926, by The Editor & Publisher Company, James W. Brown, president, ] 


$215,000,000— National 
Newspaper Advertising 1925 


1925 closed with the largest 
volume of national Newspaper 
advertising in history. 

A conservative estimate by the 
Bureau of Advertising shows 
the stupendous total of $215,- 
000,000 with a probability of the 
actual figures exceeding the 
estimate. 


The national advertisers’ annual 
trend toward Newspapers has 
been steadily up—up—up— 


—for the simple and obvious 
reason that Newspapers, reach- 
ing everybody everywhere and 
anywhere at anytime, actually 
sell more merchandise than any 
other advertising medium. 
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Invest in Newspaper Advertising 
FE. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Bstablished 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


a Fr rary Eee eT HUE ASTIN sTa aN ALUA PATA 
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Newspaper Publishers 

should be contributing to a national fund to 
advertise the superior value of Newspapers 
as the dominant national medium. 

1926 is the year to do it! 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
50 West goth Street, New York City 
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Buttalo the Wonder City of America 


In 1925 


THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
A Six Day Newspaper 


Carried 


14,767,190 


Lines of Paid Advertising—a 
Gain of 837,381 Lines Over 1924 


a pies is the largest total ever carried by any Buffalo news- 
paper, including both daily and the Sunday editions of 
the seven day publications. 


The News produces profits for its advertisers because it gives 
them 839% of the newspaper readers in the Buffalo market as 
an audience for their advertising. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


POP PP PPP LELPD 


A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1925 ; ; Present Average 
EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher | 135,674 ; 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, II. 
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“Mixer” 
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The Intertype “Mixer” 
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New! Improved! 


Don’t try to compare the Intertype “Mixer” with 
any other machine, for there is nothing else like it. 
No other machine has the same simple assembling 
mechanism, without restrictions as to speed or 
large-size matrices. No other machine has any- 
thing like the single distributor box feature. The 


Intertype “Mixer” is built for dependable service 
under actual working conditions without specia! 
expert care. 
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dole deco dede te dodtednce dodo deeded 
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Yes! the new Intertype 
IS standardized 


HOSE who have seen the 

Intertype “Mixer” in 

operation—and realize 
how much work it turns out 
—can hardly believe that a 
machine so radically different 
can still be a standardized and 
Interchangeable Interty pe. 


It Is standardized. Its main magazines 
and molds and matrices will interchange 
on every other Standardized Inter- 
type ever butlt. 

It is interesting to hear the comments 
of those who see the new “Mixer” first 
when it is speeding along on ordinary 
“straight” composition. “Why, that ma- 
chine can’t be a ‘Mixer’; it has only one 
distributor box.” Or, “Where is the 
special assembling mechanism?—this 
looks like any other machine.” 


But when they see the “Mixer” at 
work on complicated composition—or 
on work requiring constant changes from 
one magazine to another—all are amazed 
at the OUTPUT of this radically improved 
machine. 


Send the coupon on the next page for 
our new booklet on the Intertype 
“Mixer.” It illustrates many interesting 
features of the machine and ‘shows 
practical specimens of its work. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Intertype Corporation, Executive Office, 1440-A Broadway at 40th Street, New York 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 
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Unit-Built 
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Standardized Basic Unit 


ALL Standardized Inter- 
types are built up from this 
Standardized Basic Unit 


No Standardized Intertype 


_Equipment B-s.m. 1 


Mail the coupon for literature—or wire collect / 


if you'd like to see an Intertype salesman 
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Has Ever. Become Obsolete 
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Equipment A 
One Main Magazine 
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Equipment A-s.m. 1 


One Main Magazine 
One Side Magazine 
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Equipment A-s.m. 2 


One Main Magazine 
Three Side Magazines 
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Equip ment B | 
Two Main Magazines 
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Two Main Magazines 
One Side Magazine 


The Latest Standardized Units 


Equipment B-s.m. 2 


Two Main Magazines 


Three Side Magazines 
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Equipment C 
Three Main Magazines 
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Equipment C-s.m. 1 


Three Main Magazines 
One Side Magazine 
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Equipment C-s.m. 2 


Three Main Magazines 
Three Side Magazines 
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quipment E Mixer 
Two Main Magazines 
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Equipment E-s.m. 3 (Mixer) , 
Two Main Magazines ve 
Two Side Magazines ae 
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Any or all of the follow- 
ing literature will be sent 
on request without obli- 
gation. Just check what 
you want and mail to 
the Intertype Corporation, 
1440-A_ Broadway, New 
“York, or to any of our 
/ branch offices. 
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D) Send booklet “Profit-Making 
Intertype Features’; y 
[] Send Matrix Specimen Book" | 
(Send Parts and Supplies/Catalogue 
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18,088,854 


Lines of Paid Advertising 


Published in 1925 by 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune 


This is the largest volume of advertising ever printed by a New Orleans 
newspaper. It exceeds the previous year’s record by a 


Gain of 1,594,523 Lines 


First again! Another year of supremacy in New Orleans and its prosperous trade 
territory! The Times-Picayune’s record-breaking paid advertising lineage in 1925 
represents the second paper’s volume plus 81%, the third paper’s volume plus 99% 
and the fourth paper’s volume plus 192%. 
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Keeping the Record Straight 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE Local National Classified Total 
(Mornings and Sunday) 
1025 Oh ie 2 ane Eas ees 10,166,735 2,772,775 5,149,344 18,088,854 
1924gee tet ae ee, See eee 9,576,267 2,468,535 4,449,529 16,494,331 
Gain 590,468 Gain 304,240 Gain 699,815 Gain 1,594,523 


pK Asie tees erika icla so OMEIST- 6 0c 7,023,431 1,308,918 1,689,423 10,021,772 
TO ZA WaRi are eecststenel'e « opelerousae: slansteterelets 7,220,053 1,262,720 1,266,683 9,749,456 
Loss 196,622 Gain 46,198 Gain 422,740 Gain 272,316 


STATES 
(Evenings and Sunday) 
TODS) Vee Weagec tas «ails scald. 5, senor geneemetets 6,860,574 966,694 1,265,397 9,092,665 
hs 7 SO en Coc ce C 6,795,123 924,417 1,054,177 8,773,717 
Gain 65,451 Gain 42,277 Gain 211,220 Gain 318,948 
TRIBUNE 
(Week Day Mornings) 
1925: We eee teeth aca ener 4,049,939 991,217 1,145,822 6,186,978 


*Item figures do not include City Printing, published exclusively in that newspaper on a low-bid basis. 


+First issue of The Morning Tribune, December 16, 1924, therefore no comparison of yearly figures possible. 


Che Wew Orleans 


FiRsTt ror _ 


/ Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc., | 
j Dey ee ees St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City Member of the 100,000 Group 
nta, 


HE TIMES-PICAYUNE’S continued domi- 
nance in advertising is the best evidence that 
it produces more satisfactory results than any 
newspaper in New Orleans. Day after day, 

year after year, shrewd, careful advertisers who de- 
mand immediate, definite returns for every dollar they 
invest continue to show a tremendous preference for 
The Times-Picayune. 


The effectiveness of Times-Picayune advertising is 
based on the interest and confidence with which it is 
read in nearly 100% of the able-to-buy homes in New 

_ Orleans and vicinity. It reaching BUYING readers and 
they look upon it as THEIR newspaper. 


The Times-Picayune has the largest total circulation, 
daily and Sunday, the largest city circulation, the 
largest country circulation—and goes into more indi- 
vidual homes than any other nswspaper or combina- 
tion of newspapers in New Orleans. It is CIRCULA- 
TION WITHOUT DUPLICATION. 


Every statement made by The Times-Picayune is sub- 
ject to check by trained outside auditors reporting 
ander oath. An A B C report with distribution ana- 
lyzed is available to every advertiser. 


the Times-Picayune’s unchallenged leadership is not 
on overnight “‘dash”—it is the result of 89 years of 
“Truth in Circulation” and “Truth in Advertising,” 
and advertisers in 1926 will continue to find it the 
most profitable medium in the New Orleans field. 


Over the Item 


GTO NE 6s, cane 8,067,082 lines 
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of American Cities, Inc. 


The Times-Picayune’s Lead During 1925 


Over the States 


Focal... i. aren 3,143,304 lines ocala 
Nattonal§..: ou... oe 1,463,857 lines National 3.7. 
Classiticdmremias) ee 3,459,921 lines Classified ... 
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Advertising Classifications for 1925 


THE TIMES- 
PICAYUNE 
(Mornings & 
Sunday) 


THE 
TRIBUNE 
(Week-Day 
Mornings) 


THE ITEM 
(Evenings 
Sunday) 


THE STATES 
(Evenings & 
Sunday) 


Amusements seni eee 174,139 172,781 183,847 125,246 
Auction Sales (Classified)... 647,537 39,999 19,844 35,784 
Auto, Passenger and Trucks. 512,488 237,104 241,065 72,061 
Auto, Tires and Accessories. 183,424 124,200 92,701 100,774 
Auto, Undispl’ed (Classified) 405,814 219,401 175,553 145,264 
Building Material .......... 135,060 58,958 58,607 51,219 
CandysandsGuniween. ree. 40,244 30,273 21,882 28,357 
*CityePrintingeeep cn ieee 808,721 

Classified Advertisement ... 2,041,761 848,934 590,473 662,182 
Department Stores ......... 2,705,963 1,948,595 2,353,025 836,833 
Drug gistsm ema te ee cc aid 100,849 85,090 36,235 25,739 
Pinancial oe voc. cm ea ae ores 559,687 333,556 282,545 308,456 
Hoodmotulismeprerrin ents 1,044,949 454,058 282,553 590,940 
Hurnitureseacsteaceenicccs 962,493 490,719 250,499 194,445 
Homestéadsm seen eerie... 202,054 100,243 123,141 40,521 
Hotels, Restaurants, Resorts 196,196 108,560 139,397 74,350 
Household Articles ......... 309,532 141,245 88,595 105,209 
Jewelry ro saceaa cle enn eee 228,733 140,435 216,091 72,965 | 
Men’s Furnishings ......... 747,671 423,919 309,883 387,414 |r 
Miscellaneous Display ..... 1,141,523 1,090,904 947,100 654,104 
Motion Pictures ........... 162,559 190,879 89,281 94,672 
Musical “Seepreestene oes 363,129 269,436 227,172 143,404 
Non-Intoxicating Beverages 113,310 42,425 29,384 35,385 
Office Appliances .......... 134,101 44,013 27,482 30,991 
Proprietary Medicines ...... 155,427 180,778 485,805 122,506 
Publicatiois pao-ents wt ee: 132,250 61,114 46,753 59,788 
Radio weirs eee eae 236,056 136,873 178,954 55,917 
R. R. and S. S. and Travel.. 551,895| 304,032 260,241 277,085 
Real Estate (Classivied)..... 2,054,232 581,089 479,527 302,592 
Schools and Colleges....... 34,273 22,289 27,276 40,161 
Shoes, Mena=reene sce 105,362 45,837 34,655 40,985 
Shoes, Women ............. 170,511 66,909 52,650 45,683 
Special BEditionsmssee eee. 109,917 67,379 44,910 

Speciale Pagesmnaadeareneen 274,741 361,938 302,444 88,656 
TRobaccomsesrreiersaeics ats 73,981 71,852 35,100 48,608 
LoiletmGoodseena een. 324,796 159,517 132,328 125,251 
WiomenismVVeaten seer: 752,197 366,438 225,066 164,318 
TOTAL 10,830,493% 


hele) siexciafetotav etal ofa) ofettecale 18,088,854 9,092,665 


6,186,978 


Over the Tribune 


oe, 3,306,161 lines Locale aauwaee anes 220,116,796 lines 
PBR CPS 1,806,081 lines National 224 4-0..02:21,781,558 lines 
Ae ote 3,883,947 lines Classified ~|......-..4,003,522 lines 


sues ee 8,996,189 lines ewe... «11,901,876 lines 


Pacific Coest Representatives: 
R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 
ee ee ee ee Ee eer eT | 


BULLETIN 
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There ts No Substit ute 


Shattering all former records for. total 
volume of advertising with 19,135,663 lines! 


9,757,666 lines of local advertising; 3,212,098 lines of national advertigete and 6,165,899 
lines of classified advertising makes up the grand total of 19,135,663 lines of advertising 
carried by the San Francisco Examiner during 1925—showing a gain of 899,862 lines 


over 1924 and breaking all former records for volume of advertising printed during any 
one year. 


In The Examiner’s tremendous excess over all its competitors is found a graphic tes- 
timonial of overwhelming leadership. The Examiner led all other San Francisco news- 
papers in every department of advertising—local—national—classified—printing 7,637,- 
809 lines more than the Chronicle; 9,801,318 lines more than the Call and Post; 
11,586,002 lines more than the Daily News; 12,029,032 lines more than the Bulletin and 
smothered the Herald by 17,320,173 lines. 


Circulation supremacy is the guiding factor for this preference in advertising patron- 
age. With a daily circulation in excess of 170,000 and a Sunday circulation in excess of 
350,000 The Examiner delivers to advertisers a circulation daily 72% greater than the 
Call and Post; 100% greater than the Chronicle; 145% more than the Bulletin; 162% 
greater than the Daily News and 102% in excess of the Herald, and on Sunday leads its 
only competitor, the Chronicle, by 130°,—offering advertisers by far the greatest mer- 


chandising potentialities of any newspaper in the Central and Northern California 
market. 


Place your advertising where it will reach the 
greatest number of readers at lowest cost per reader 


Exami 


for Circulation. a 


National 


Representatives 


W. W. CHEW 
1819 Broadway, N. Y,. 


WILSON 


W. Hz. 
Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


CONGER-MOODY 
Higgins Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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BECAUSE IN 1925 The Buffalo Times carried 3,321,360 lines of depart- 
ment store advertising—564,364 more than the next Buffalo paper. The News 
carried 2,757,006 lines, the Courier 930,454 lines, the Express 526,618 and 
the Star 37,758 lines. 


BECAUSE IN 1925 The Buffalo Times carried 840,644 lines of Automobile display adver- 
tising, 68,642 more lines than the second paper. The Courier carried 772,002 lines, the News 
646,338 lines, the Express 514,346 lines, the Star 14,896 and the Post 13,944. 


BECAUSE IN 1925 The Buffalo Sunday Times Rotogravure section advertising gained 43 per 
cent over 1924. This was 80 per cent of the total Rotogravure gains made by the three Buffalo Sun- 


day papers. 


BECAUSE IN 1925 The Buffalo Times carried a grand total of. 11,603,200 lines of display ad- 

vertising, 627,738 lines more than any other Buffalo newspaper. The News carried 10,796,426 lines, 

the Courier 6,760,176, the Express 5,168,870 lines, the Star 1,380,834 lines and the Post 747,180 lines. 
N.B, (Times, Courier, Express, 7 issues per week.) 

Other “becauses” could properly be mentioned as the Times leads in several other classifications 

but the above will demonstrate clearly what a well rounded superiority the Times enjoyed during 

1925. 


In connection with the Times’ grand total it is well to bear in mind, that these figures repre- 
sent just as in former years, more display advertising than was ever run before in any other Buffalo 
newspaper in any single year. In the past two years the Times gained 1,269,646 lines of display ad- 
vertising, almost three times more than the increase of the paper making the next highest gain 


during the same period. 


Circulation of Buffalo Evening and 
Sunday Times now over 105,000 
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q HE importance of The Los 


- Angeles Evening Herald in the 


advertising field is reflected in 
its remarkable gain in National 
advertising the past year—an in- 
crease of 371,392 lines over 1924. 


182,210 lines more than the combined 
gains of all other Los Angeles news- 
papers, daily and Sunday included! 


Many successful advertisers cover the entire 
Los Angeles field by concentrating their 
appropriations in The Evening Herald alone 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. MOLONEY, G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 710 Hearst Building, 
New York Chicago, Il, San Francisco 
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WE HAVE THE TOPNOTCHERS 


Editors know that McNaught Syndicate does not annoy them with pres- 
entation of second-rate features. All headliners. Look over the list. 


RUBE GOLDBERG WILL ROGERS O. O. McINTYRE 


Preeminent in comic strip Nothing but Rogers will sat- Daily column of sidelights on 
art for many years. His 
phrases have become part 
of our common _ language. 
“Tife’s Little Jokes,’ °“Bo- osopher. Weekly article on No writer has more devoted 
lony,” absurd mechanical matters of current interest. following all over America. 
contrivances. Hilarious non- agai ¥ 

sense dialogue. Daily “Worst Story. 


isfy the millions of followers New York life. Weekly ar- 
of the cowboy humorist-phil- ticle with two-column §art. 


Here’s McNaught Syndicate will soon release a smash- 
Important News! 8 


new humorous feature by Irvin S. Cobb, 
@ of all the fun-makers. 


H. J. TUTHILL’S daily comic strip, | CLIFFORD McBRIDE, the newest sen- 
Home Sweet Home, and weekly comic 
page, The Bungle Family, is pulling circu- ; 
lation for nearly a hundred papers. Funny for tabloids or in half-page form for 
in text as well as in the drawings. standard-size papers. 


GUS MAGERis doing a daily strip of The Fifty-Fifty 
Family which touches the homely and human things. 
It is making hosts of new friends every day. 


sation in fun. Wordless art, weekly page 


ROE FULKERSON is pro- ALBERT PAYSON TER- JOHN ROACH STRATON 


Sucing Andrew and Imogene | UNE. is doing an entirely | and HUBERT C. HERRING 
daily, and Sunday Morning new series, Tales of Real Dogs. ee ee Ce ae ae 
J - hour, The Two-Way Pulpit, 


Breakfast weekly. Human in- Thi iter? 
3 nis famous writer’s best work. ; 
terest, woman interest, clever- weeily.; Modernist and Saag 


ness. Weekly, with two-column art. mentalist. 


Ellis Sunday School Lessons (standard for many years), Glenna Collett writes Her Own 
Story for golfers. Fatty Lewis in weekly good-humored philosophy for home folk. Will 
Dilg, The Call of the Outdoors. Carolyn Wells, daily funny story. Opie Read writes 
weekly Poker Stories, giving glimpses of famous men at play. Don Herold draws 
a weekly cartoon and writes the humorous text that goes with it. 


JULIA BOYD. Three-times-a-week Fashion Service. Three-column art, sketched from 
life, showing the clothes on real women. While most of the sketches are done in the fashion 
centers, Miss Boyd also travels everywhere, and frequently sketches women and clothes at 
social functions in your own town. 


THE BEST ONLY 
THE McNAUGHT SYNDICATE, INc. 


Vv. V. McNITT, President Times Building, New York C. V. McADAM, Vice-President 
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The World’s Best Picture Page 


(A typical release-—Sent out Saturday, Jan. 9, 1926) 


HOW DRY IT IS! — William BE. (Pussy foot) 
Johnson, international prohibitionist, is joyfully tack- 
ling the task of trying to dry up the U. S. after a - - 
trip to Europe where he preached his doctrine, On| NARROW ESCAPE FOR 50 P ‘GE 


‘NGERS—By some trick of fate no one 
i a former visit abroad he lost one eye as the result of |when the Paris-Basle express was derailed near the French capital. The sleeping car in which 
} an encounter while speaking. jthe 50 were traveling was split in two. Only half a dozen were injured. Photo shows the de- 
—— !molished 


FLOATING A SHIPMENT—This striking photo discloses a part of the dock system of 
Seville, Spain, entirely under water from floods. Twenty-five American automobiles, imported, are 
being swept away in their cases, by the swift current. 


“FLIVVERS” 2073 MILES — Rev H. Irwin Briggs, with his 
children, drove his car from Harrison, Neb., across nine states, two 
Indian reservations and two mountain ranges to Drew University, at Madison, N. J., 
where he is to study for three years. The trip took 23 days, 11 of which were 
spent in repairs and visiting friends. 


: een. SPOR ee 
COMMUNISTIC REVENGE—Greek Orthodox Cathedral in Moscow, erected by the lat 


caar of Russia, is being razed by Soviet hands to eliminate the last sign of Imperial Russia, Pho- 
to shows church in process of demolition, 


GREATEST FRENCH SOPRANO—Mlle. Bonavia, member of the French 
~ Opera Comique, is coming to our shores for an extended tour of the principal mu- 
sical centers. The singer is shown garbed in an elaborate stage costume. 


BOTH THANK COOLIDGE 


transportation chiefs 


Railroad brotherhoods and 
are giving president credit for help that brought 
the two to agreement on legislation which would enable them by 
abolishing U. S. labor board to settle their differences without 
strikes, Photos show representatives calling at executive mansion to 
thank the president. L. to r., B, M. Jewel, shoperaft unions; D. R 
Richberg. general counsel; D. B. Robertson, B. of L. E.; W. N 
Doak, trainmen; inset is, William W. Atterbury, president of Penn 
sylvania System, 


oy 
GIRL PREACHER — Miss 
Pattye Horn, 19, pastor of the 

YOUNGEST LICENSED AVI- Christian Church, at Promise City. 
ATOR—In United States, is title Jowa, declares the church “is 
claimed by Farman Parker, 14, traveling in a buggy and needs a 
above, of Anderson, Indiana. He was — speed wagon.” She is a sopho- 
taught by his father, a pioneer flyer. more at the Bible College of 

©/726 CENTRAL PRESS ASS'N. Drake U., (Des Moines, Ia). 


ONE HORSE POWER — Here's a Swedish ; 
cavalry officer skijoring near Stockholm, in train- a 
ing for participation in the Northern Games, to be s Se 
“held there in February. These games, coming h BEETS oo Se 
every four years, correspond to the Olympics, ex- BACK IN POWER—Th 
ept that only winter sports are on the card. Sovicts, Leon ‘Trotsky, once more in, Russia's 


dismissed war commissar of the 


d races, is scen 


granting an intervicw to newspaper men at the opening of a new 


power station in Moscow 


: THE CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


- V. McNITT, President Central Press Building, Cleveland H. A. McNITT, Editor and Manager 


See Our Advertisement every week, opposite the editorial page in the Editor & Publisher 


Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


PTE: 


PONY AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE 


Gx” shapes, shaves, trims, and cools the 
plate, delivering it dry and completely 
finished. Saves time, space, and hard work. 


ET ey fy 


Price, fully motorized, $5,500. Purchasable on the time 
payment plan. Is shipped completely assembled ready 
for work and may be installed by a local mechanic. 


For the first time plates may be made in 
a one or two press plant with swiftness, 
economy, accuracy of curvature and 
thickness, and a perfect printing face. 


WoopD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE BEE-LINE PRESS 


fF made especially for the smaller-city publisher 
who wants to give his readers as handsome a 
sheet as the metropolitan newspaper. This it enables 
him to do without the 
metropolitan publish- 
er’s heavy investment 
charge, or his high oper- 
ating costs. 

Being ultra-modern 
in its printing qualities 
the BEE-LINE is cap- 


able of turning out first- 


It needs neither pit, motor-base, 


class tabloid work. nor paper hoist. 


Having fewer parts than any other press, and being 
more cheaply installed and more easily handled, the 
BEE-LINE is the most economical printing press on 
the market. 


NET PRICES WOOD BEE-LINE PRESSES 


No. 1-16, Single Unit 4-6-8-12-16 pages : : : : : : $15,130 
No. 1-20, Single Unit 4-6-8-10-12-16-20 pages. : : : : 16,590 
No. 1-32, Double Unit 4-6-8-10-12-14-16-20-24-28-32 pages . , 25,240 
Prices quoted above are for presses fully motorized, without stereotyping equipment. 
Additional 16 paged units ready for attachment .. : @ 9,830 
Additional 20 paged units ready for attachment . : ‘ F @ 11,280 


May be purchased on the time payment plan at current rates for the accommodation furnished. 


All prices f.o.b. Plainfield, N. J. 


WooD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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COMIC STRIPS 


ELLA CINDERS 

“A Comedy Strip Of Quality With 
An All-Star Comic Cast” 

By BILL CONSELMAN AND 
CHARLIE PLUMB 


A Buoyant—Dramatic—Ludicrous 
Scintillating Cartoon Serial 


GAS BUGGIES 
The Sprightly Adventures Of 
HEM AND AMY 
And Their Assorted Friends 
BY FRANK BECK 
A Sparkling Human Interest Comic 
Stretching A Grin From Coast To Coast 
With “Characters As Real As Rent” 


DAILY FEATURES 


MILDRED BARBOUR 


“Mistress Of The Emotions” 
Her Swiftly Moving, Riveting Love 
Serials Keep Your ‘Interest At The 

Boiling Point! 


Illustrations Every Day 


PINNACLE AND ZENITH, Weekly Short 
Stories for Six or Seven-Day Serialization 


STANDARD SERIALS By Established 
Writers, Selected Especially For 
Newspaper Purposes 


NUTTY NATURAL HISTORY 


Hugh Hutton’s Delectable Little 

One-Column Morsel, With Speci- 

mens Of The Strangest Zoo The 
World Has Ever Seen 
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_ FEG MURRAY 


Champion Athlete and Champion 
Sports Cartoonist 
A FLASH OF ACTION EVERY DAY 
Living Drawings—Informative 
Dope—Wise-Cracks 
2-Col. Cut Five Days A Week—4-Col. 
Cut For Saturday Or Sunday 
Swing Around The Circle Of Sports With Murray 
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WEEKLY CAR 


DOWN THE ROAD 
With 
FRANK BECK 


“Twenty Smiles To The Gallon” 
In 3-Column or 4-Column Size 


DICKEY’S DOGS 
They “Speak” For Themselves 
A Weekly Chronicle Of Dogland 
By ROBERT Ls DIGKEY 
The National Dog Artist 


SECKATARY HAWKINS 


The King-Pin Of All Juvenile Features 
Real, Red-Blooded Boy Adventures, 
Enjoyed Alike By Boys And Girls 
Clean—Humorous—< Fair and Square” 


With A Special Introductory Chapter 
To Start Each New Subscriber 


UPOLNe 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr., General Manager 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


RVICE 


EARL J. HADLEY, Associate 
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Regional Advertising 
at Regional Rates 
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One\Kdition~3ofaline | One Edition 
Two Editions-4of aline Two Editions—3o} aline 
All Editions~Sofaline All Editions~4otaline 


To the National Advertiser whose product has only Regional Distribution— 
To the Agency representing such Accounts— 


“Regional Advertising at Regional Rates” is well worth your early attention. 


Ask Any Monitor Advertising Office 


for Full Information 


The Christian Science Monitor 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
NEW YORK : CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES ARIS 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SE LE FLORENCE 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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This is a True picture of the 
TRUE CLEVELAND MARKET 


Twenty-Two Cleveland Merchants 
says it’s True! 


A representative of The Cleveland Press has just obtained a statement from the 22 largest merchants of Cleveland 
that 96.1% of their business comes from the people who live within the True Cleveland Market. 


The Cleveland Bell Telephone Co. 
says it’s True! 


Cleveland business men can pick up their phones and talk to associates in the towns in the True Cleveland 
Market by giving their local operator the number wanted. A map on the front cover of the telephone directory 
which enumerates the towns where this service is possible coincides exactly with that territory which is truly 
the True Cleveland Market! . Common sense and business necessity limit the activities of Cleveland 
business men—and therefore the telephone company—to this territory. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
says it’s True! 


At the bottom of the first page of the A. B. C. statement of any Cleveland daily newspaper—mornmg or 
evening—you will find that A. B. C. defines the True Cleveland Trading territory as that territory within a 


35-mile radius of Cleveland. 
Editor and Publisher 
says it’s True! 


This is what Editor and Publisher, in its “Space Buyers’ Guide for 1925” on page 192, column two, under 
the sub-head “Trading Area” says about The True Cleveland Market: “Cleveland secures 98 per cent of its 
retail business in a radius of thirty-five miles—the city does not enjoy a commuter business in proportion to 
most cities of its size.” 


and The Cleveland Press 
says it’s True! 


We say it’s true, because every impartial investigation and unbiased trade survey has PROVEN it to be 
True. And because we know it is absolutely impossible for people who live 50 and 100 miles away to do 
much buying in Cleveland. 


Cleveland 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 


ERE are a few facts 

to remember when 
advertising in Cleveland 
newspapers: 


1. The True Cleveland 
Market — that territo- 
ry within which ad- 
vertising in Cleveland 
newspapers can _ suc- 
cessfully function—is 
restricted to a 35-mile 
radius of Cleveland. 


2. In this territory The 
Press has 191,275 daily 
circulation — 45,382 
more than the leading 
morning paper, 55,101 
more than the other 
evening paper. 


3. The Press goes into 
the home in the EVE- 
NING when buying 
plans are made. 


The Press 
1s the 

First c 
Advertising c 
Buy in d 
Cleveland / 


m 


rim thea ale | 


4. The Press has the larg- 
est city—largest city 
and suburban—largest 
total daily circulation 
of any newspaper in 
the State of Ohio. 


5. Day after day, week 
after week, month 4 
after month, year after 
year, The Press pub- 
lishes more advertis- 
ing than any other 
Cleveland daily news- 
paper. In 1925 it pub- 
lished 14,270,228 lines 
of paid advertising— 

531,272 more lines 
than in 1924. 


6. The Press has the low- 
est milline rate of any 
Cleveland newspaper, 
and one of the lowest 
among the large pa- 
pers in the United 
States. 


ress 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD. 
NEWSPAPER. 
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Question 


in the United States? 


"What is the city population? 
Philadelphia trading zone? 


the Philadelphia trading zone? 


™yiladelphia. 


trading zone? 


December 31, 19252 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 


What’s the population of the 


How many separate dwellings in 


poyerTown 


sein 


WopRt 


DOWNINGTOWN 
COATESVILLE 


Embraces 524,4 ha separate homes. 


Advertisers who want their advertising outlay 
to do them the most good in Philadelphia 
should read and analyze the facts given below: 


Answer 


What is the third largest merket | —Phila del phi A 


—1,823,779 
—3,005,090 


—524,404 


What Philadelphia newspaper goes 
daily into nearly every home in —The Evening Bulletin 


What Philadelphia newspaper goes 
into most homes in the Philadelphia }——The Evening Bulletin 


What was the net paid daily aver- 
age circulation of The Evening Bul-(___ 594 662 copies 
letin for twelve months ending é 


arkret 


MCAT VILL 


New Jersey ’ 


AVS LANOING 


Population, 3,005,090 people. 


Question Answer 


In what Philadelphia newspaper 
can you buy advertising space at 
the lowest rate per line per thousand 
copies? 

’ What is the agate line rate of 
The Evening Bulletin? 

’ What Philadelphia newspaper 
carries most local retail and national eerie Evening Bulletin 
display advertisements? 


What kind of a newspaper is eat High class and con- 


—The Evening Bulletin 


—65 cents 


Evening Bulletin? servative 

What Philadelphia newspaper has 
the largest circulation? 

What is the annual business eee 
in Philadelphia. as indicated bv the 
1925 figures of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House? 
~ Whatcity andnewspaper should be | __. Philadelphia and 
on the schedule of every advertiser? The Evening Bulletin 


—The Evening Bulletin 


— $29,079,000,000.00 


The above questionnaire is the ‘‘acid test’’ of the Philadelphia newspaper advertising situation. 


To get results it is important that your advertising should be in the newspaper that goes daily into nearly every home in : 
Philadelphia, Camden and their vicinity. 
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_ CELEBRATING PEAK YEAR OF AMERICAN PRESS 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER Statistical Review 


of 1925 Shows Highest Records in History for Volume 


of Newspaper Advertising and Circulation—Unusual Year of Readjustment of Press Ownership 


Constantly Expanding Public Service of 


N the 296 pages of facts and figures in this, the 
| Evitor & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 

for 1926, the story is told of the greatest year in 
the history of the American press, 

Stupendous industrial advances were scored by the 
newspapers of this Continent, reflecting generally 
stable social and political conditions and unprecedented 
economic activity. 

The year 1925 witnessed interesting press develop- 
ment in many countries beyond the seas. There was 
continued spread of the great American idea of find- 
ing and sustaining free expression in print through 
economic independence founded upon profitable ad- 
vertising service and large reading audiences encour- 
aged by low copy prices and efficient distribution. In 
Great Britain, populous centers of South America, 
Japan, and among some of the nations of Europe 
which were less disturbed by post-war confusion, 
advertising science continued in 1925 to make remark- 
able gains. Prosperity characterized the year among 
the newspapers of London, in contrast’ to generally 
unfavorable conditions in many other industries, and 
newspapers of South America, Mexico, Central 
America and in Asia, particularly Japan, were re- 
ported as making circulation and advertising gains 
of a sensational order. 

One of the interesting international press develop- 
ments of the year, on the professional side, was the 
movement to assemble representatives of the press 
from all nations, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations at Geneva, to discuss improved world 
news communication service for better popular under- 
standing of international affairs and consequent reduc- 
tion of the hazards of war. 


HE American newspaper, according to the law 

of averages, established peak operating records 

in 1925. In the advertising department, eco- 
nomic backbone of publishing, our review shows use 
of paid space by the public to an extent exceeding all 
previous years. The remarkable fact is that 1925 
advertising linage volume doubled that of 1914 and 
ran a full five per cent ahead of last year. The pre- 
vious high record was recorded in the marvelous 
advertising year, 1923, 

These advertising linage statistics are based on a 
calculation made among 107 newspapers in 23 cities, 
The detailed tabulation to be found elsewhere in this 
issue covers twelve years of operation and is a proud 
record of industrial progress, with few equals among 
the old, established industries of the country. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER again respectfully calls to the 
attention of the advertising fraternity the service- 
ability of its Ready Reckoner, an original and regular 
feature of this number, by means of which quick 
estimate may be made of an advertising campaign’s 
cost in the United States or Canada. 

Advertising rates for newspapers in metropolitan 
centers have generally advanced according to circu- 
lation increases, but our statistics indicate a widespread 
movement on the part of newspapers in smaller cities 
and towns to balance rates in proportion to increased 
Operating expense, thus to remedy a long neglected 
inequality. 

In the following pages will be found revised lists 
of advertising agencies of the United States, Canada 
and United Kingdom, with information regarding pub- 
lisher recognition, addresses and space buyers. The 
Names of advertising managers of the newspapers of 
the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom 
are available in the revised personnel lists. The spe- 
cial advertising representatives of newspapers of the 
United States and Canada are separately listed. 

By consulting the Ready Reckoner readers will find 
that 1925 established for the United States the follow- 
ing rates per agate line per million of circulation: 
Morning newspapers, $2.66; evening newspapers, 
$3.39; Sunday newspapers, $2.32. 


Organized advertising made further important 
strides in 1925 in America and across seas. There 
was continued development of the association of clubs, 
several important conventions and noticeable advance- 
ment of ethical standards of practice, 


HE year 1925 witnessed the circulation of the 

average American newspaper, always a depend- 

able barometer of public interest and approval, 
reach the highest point in history. The paid distribu- 
tion volume over the twelve months period rolled up 
the following astonishing totals: Aggregate total 
daily circulation of the 427 morning newspapers, 
12,440,387; aggregate daily circulation of the 1,581 
evening newspapers, 21,208,982; aggregate weekly 
circulation of the 548 Sunday newspapers, 23,354,622. 

This broad coverage means that the morning and 
evening newspapers of the United States provide 1% 
newspapers for every family in the United States, 
while the Sunday newspapers produce 23,354,000 
newspapers for America’s 24,351,000 families, an 
average of nearly one paper for each family. 

Retail prices for newspapers remained generally 
unchanged during the year. The list of changes will 
be found in this issue. 

One of the important facts revealed by 1925 circu- 


HOW TO USE EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER’S NEW TOPICAL 
ANNUAL INDEX 


A NEW service feature of EDITOR & PUB- 

LISHER Year Book is the topical index 
of the significant trade news and technical ar- 
ticles that have appeared in the columns of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER during 1925. This is 
in response to frequent and urgent requests of 
readers who keep EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
regular numbers on file for ready reference. The 
decision to add this feature was finally formulated 
when a reader informed us that he was pains- 
takingly card indexing every issue of this 
journal as an aid to his publishing business. 
Hereafter, readers may keep EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER copies on file throughout the year 
and refer to any important trade news de- 
velopment or feature article by turning to the 
index which will be a permanent department 
in the Year Book. If you wish to refer to 
any event or article in 1925 see page 283 of 
this number. The index, with many cross in- 
dexes, points to the date of the EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER containing the article sought, 


with number of page noted. 
ee ey 


lation statistics in the Year Book is that daily news- 
paper country circulations are not increasing at the 
same ratio as city circulation. This may be the 
effect of abnormal postal rates and the “zone system,” 
which publishers have bitterly protested. Certainly 
the situation merits the careful consideration of every 
city publisher. The statistics and deductions may be 
found among the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
reports in this number. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER, responding to the 

needs of world journalism and international 

advertising and trading interests, presents for 
the first time in the Year Book a listing, sponsored 
by the United States Department of Commerce, of 
the newspapers of practically all of the nations on 
the globe, with data calculated to guide advertisers 
and others in the selection of media. Owing to dis- 
parities and uncertainties in circulation records in 
these lists, the bulk being unauthenticated, circulation 
figures are omitted, but we have sought to be careful 


Daily Journalism—How to Use This Year Book 


to preserve accurate information which serves to 
specify reader appeal. 

The Year Book section for Great Britain, especially 
prepared by the London representative of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, is again presented with revisions to date. 
Another feature of this book is Epitor & PusrtsHer’s 
exclusive list of foreign language newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States, with circulations and base 
advertising rates. 


HE year 1925 was remarkable in the annals of 

American journalism for changes of ownership, 

consolidations, mergers, reorganizations and finan- 
cial readjustments, as the statistics in the following 
pages attest. It was notable, as well, for the number 
of new newspaper buildiags constructed and re-equip- 
ment of old plants, many ventures being on an elaborate 
scale. Broadly speaking, American journalism has re- 
house and re-equipped itself since 1914. 


HERE was in 1925 the usual annual readjustment 
of executive personnel of the newspapers of the 
United States and Canada, as will be noticed in 

our listing, which js according to states and cities. 
This tabulation has been made through direct com- 
munication between Eprtor & PUBLISHER and respon- 
sible executives of all of the newspapers of the United 
States and Canada, the work occupying the attention 
of a staff for more than six weeks. We believe our 
present list is more nearly accurate than ever before, 
thanks to a double checking system. In addition to 
the population, circulation, advertising rate and execu- 
tive personnel data, customarily reported in this 
widely-used list, the 1926 Year Book gives the names 
of Sunday editors and sports editors. 


T was a year of light news, contrasted with the 
dark years of war and those of post-war confusion 
in industry and politics, Perhaps the leading pro- 

fessional discussion of the year concerned the treat- 
ment of news concerning outlawry and criminals: A 
movement starting in the middle west to censor or 
segregate such news was interesting as a “stunt,” but 
was not seriously accepted in the profession. 

By questionnaire Epitor & PUBLISHER revealed that 
the vast majority of newspapers regarded the publica- 
tion of individual income tax returns as an “invasion 
of private affairs,’ which gave encouragement to legis- 
lation to cut the publicity feature from the income tax 
law. 

During the year Eprtor & PUBLISHER recorded a 
number of excellent editorial enterprises, but there was 
no instance of editorial achievement which might be 
termed historic. Efficient routine operation rather 
than brilliant flights of editorial leadership was the 
ideal generally served. 


THER important departments, to be located in 

the Year Book Index, at the back of this num- 

ber, are: U. S. Senate press gallery, press 
galleries of the leading state legislatures, list of syn- 
dicates catering to newspapers, list of journalism books 
published during the year, comparative newspaper 'la- 
bor scales, list of newspaper radio broadcast stations, 
comparative circulations of leading magazines and 
daily papers, with the cost of space in each and all; 
newsprint production statistics, and a wealth of handy 
reference for all engaged in journalism and advertising. 


This is the sixth annual publication of Eprror & 
PusLisHEr’s Year Book, now an established event in 
newspaper and advertising circles. This number is 
approximately 25 per cent larger than last year’s 
issue and as our readers will appreciate contains the 
largest assembly of data concerning the publishing 
field ever offered to the journalism of the world. 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE ON PAGES 290 AND 292 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


16,972,872 


ae of Advertising che During 1925 By 


«Che Hirmingham News 


THE SOUTH’'S 1g NEWSPAPER 


A gain of 1,077,426 lines over 1924 or 3,706,440 lines more 
than the combined totals of the other two papers 


During 1925 The News carried more than twice as much 
advertising as the second Birmingham paper, and three 
and a half times as much as the third paper. Every lineage 
record in the history of The News was broken during 1925. 
For a newspaper to occupy such a dominant, outstanding 
position in its field, it must have circulation, reader con- 
fidence, good will and prestige. The News has all these. 
The above figures prove that national and local adver- 
tisers know it. 


Lineage Figures For Three Birmingham Papers 


THE NEWS AGE-HERALD THE POST 

1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 

Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
ba + ae 12,121,802 11,481,330 5,481,896 5,958,904 4,039,616 2,577,610 
Sinticed i. 2,001,244 1,825,558 1,507,856 1,337,546 318,682 229,446 
Sissel! ols a ae 2,849,826 2,574,558 1,354,850 1,253,588 553,532 511,154 
TOTAL ee 16,972,872 15,881,446 8,344,602 8,550,038 4,911,830 3,318,210 
Gain 1,077,426 Lines Loss 205,436 Lines Gain 1,539,620 


RESULTS ALONE COUNT 


Che Birmingham News 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Has No Records to Break But Its Own 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, III. 


J. C. HARRIS, JR. 
Atlanta 
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If You Lived in San Francisco 


You Would Read 
Che Chronirle 


BECAUSE 
You'd find the Chronicle’s policy is clean You'd find the field of sports covered in 
Journalism. every event and every line. 
It prints all the news and all the truth, but You'd get all the news while it was still 
does not seek the sensational. news, and accurately told. 
You'd find the financial news and stock It’s the kind of a paper you'd be glad to 
quotations complete to the last detail. have your neighbor see you reading. 


YOUR WIFE WOULD READ 
Che Chronirle 
BECAUSE 


She'd find the most complete society sec- She'd find recipes every day prepared by 


tion it is possible to print. one of the world’s greatest domestic 


science teachers. 


She, too, would find all the news cleanly She'd find the latest in music, art and 

told as she’d like to have it. literature, with full reports of her favorite 
clubs. 

San Francisco women like to say, “I read It’s the kind of a paper she'd be proud to 

it in the Chronicle.” have her neighbor see her reading. 


That's why so many people in San Francisco read the Chronicle. You'd be only 
one of many. But you’d be one more of the Chronicle’s readers to add purchas- 
ing power for Chronicle advertisers. 


Don’t forget the Chronicle has the best 
printed Rotogravure Section in America 
and the only one in Northern California. 


National Advertising Representatives Pacific Coast Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., R. J. Bidwell Co., 
225 Fifth Ave., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Times Bldg., 742 Market St., 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 


Che Harthord Cines. 


1926 


“Since 1817—Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper” 


1925— ANOTHER YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Total Advertising for 1925 was 13,601,540 Lines 


The best possible proof of the hold a newspaper has on its readers is the 
record of its growth in circulation---particularly if the circulation is 
secured without the aid of premiums or contests of any kind. The 
proof of the pulling power of a newspaper as an advertising 
medium is the continued growth in the volume of advertis- 
ing carried. In the past five years The Times has shown 
a steady and substantial growth in both circulation 
and advertising. The following details prove 
this statement. 


THE ADVERTISING ACHIEVEMENT 


These figures show the lineage total for the past five years 


err Oe Otalien crs Vertis whales. ot oaks; epeheyete 9,914,919 
Depart G22 es Lotaly. of. 6 0 ese dss see 10,962,262 
wear 1923, Total ............. 12,139,863 


Year 1924, Total - 13,260,240 
Year 1925, Total 13,601,540 


Detail Figures for 1925 


Local Display- - - 10,386,609 
Foreign Display -_ - 2,126,044 
Classified- - - - 1,088,887 

13,601,540 


Advertising Rate 13 cents per line flat 


THE CIRCULATION ACHIEVEMENT 


The Times circulation has been growing consistently 
as shown by the following returns for past five years: 


Average for 6 Months, April 1, 1920. 
Average for 6 Months, Oct. 1, 1920. 
Average for 6 Months, April 1, 1921. 
Average for 6 Months, Oct. 1, 1922. 


Average for 6 Months, April 1, 1923 


Average for 6 Months, Oct. 1, 1923. 


Average for 6 Months, April 1, 1924 


This is a gain in five years of 


Or a percentage gain of 


PRICE PER COPY 3c—$8.00 A YEAR 


“CONNECTICUT’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


leads all other Connecticut newspapers—six-day or seven-day newspapers— in advertising lineage and net paid circulation by a wide margin. 
It leads all other single New England dailies in advertising lineage. Few single dailies in the entire country carry as much local display as does 


The Hartford Times. 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMI'TH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building 


New York City Boston, Mass. 


Waterman Building 


Atlantic Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, III. 


DAO Sucre aac Ce it eto ty iD 
Sue sel ef eile e) elven \o.¢/ 16.6 (0) .«) eo) <e) ‘s 


Tribune Tower 


. 37,324 
. 38,117 
.42,537 
42,772 
. .44,077 
.43,674 
. .45,532 
Average for 6 Months, Oct. 1, 1924. . 
Average for 6 Months, April 1, 1925. . 
Average for 6 Months, Oct. 1, 1925. 


35% 
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Throwing Light on The National Capital— 


A Market of Great Possibilities 


Washington is not only the National Capital — but is recognized today as the Capital 
City of the civilized world—gathering within its borders the leading factors in the politi- 
cal, industrial, scientific, educational, social, national and international life. 

A point of contact through Washington, not possible in any other way. 


The greatest density of population of any state in the Union is in the District of 
Columbia. 


There is a larger population in Washington than in nine entire states. 
For 1923 Washingtonians made a larger number of personal tax returns than 28 states. 


Only 9 cities of the entire country exceeded Washington in the number of personal 
income tax returns and Washington paid a greater income tax than 27 states. 


Washington is the sth city in the country in use of telephones as rated per hundred by 
the Telephone Company. It has 116,136 telephones — or what amounts to one for every 
3-9 people. 

Washington is the headquarters of many important national civic, political, commercial and 
industrial organizations—such as—Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Pan American Union, 
American Institute of Architects, Southern Railway, Daughters of the American Revolution, National 
Geographic Society, American Red Cross, American Federation of Labor. 


All of the above are located in buildings erected for their use. 


Washingtonians own and operate upwards of 97,000 motor vehicles—more than are in use in 
10 states combined. There’s a motor vehicle in Washington to every 3.3 of its adult population. 


Although not a manufacturing city of any pretention it has some 500 distinct industries, pro- 
ducing finished products amounting annually to over $67,500,000—and including everything from auto- 
mobile parts to yeast. 


Washington is a city of well-to-do people—the Government’s payroll alone amounts to $160,- 
000,000.00 annually—and they spend accordingly. 


Washington is an easy market to cover because one newspaper—THE STAR— 
EVENING AND SUNDAY—completely reaches the field, Practically every- 
body in Washington reads The Star REGULARLY. 

Send for “Facts about Washington, D.C., and its importance as a market.” 


It gives detailed information about Washington in which you will be interested. 


e £vening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION * 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 


J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE WASHINGTON, D. © CHICAGO OFFICE 
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Seven Day Leaders 


Newspaper 
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The record made by The Miami Herald has never been equalled 


by any newspaper, at any time, in any language . 


Bey indicates Herald leadership and the prosperity of the 
ia 


. The Miami Herald (Fla.) 
. The Detroit News 

. Chicago Tribune 

. New York Times 

. Miami Daily News (Fla.) 
. Washington Star 


Los Angeles Times 


. Baltimore Sun 
. St. Petersburg Times (Fla.) 
. St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Six Day Leaders 


. The Miami Herald (Fla.) 
. Detroit News 


. Chicago Daily News 


Miami Daily News (Fla.) 
Washington Star 


. Chicago Tribune 


St. Petersburg Times (Fla. ) 


. Indianapolis News 
. Baltimore Sun 


New York Times 


Lines 


Total D. & S. 


42,513,436 
33,366,503 
31,068,405 
28,200,444 
27,723,038 
26,569,198 
25,909,058 
25,868,154 
25,159,568 
23,658,600 


31,387,762 
24,518,704 
20,483,166 
20,158,866 
19,624,946 
19,054,209 
18,865,969 
17,897,667 
17,133,866 
16, 910,402 


ote: Tabulation compiled by telegraphic report 


newspapers listed. 


Unequalled 


mi and Florida market. 


and 
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vorid’s Greatest Newspapers 


in total paid 
advertising 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


*‘Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Indiana’s largest and 


FS: 


Gr 


most powerful advertising 


es 


Tost 


@sk 


wet hide, 


medium--a great newspaper 


Gas 


By every test known to novice and expert, The Indian- 
apolis News demonstrates a convincing supremacy, a 
towering dominance of its field. 


VAS 
B 


RAUL EO 


Editorially. For fifty-six years The News has been 
Indianapolis’ and Indiana’s greatest newspaper. Its 
circulation and advertising dominance are founded on 
sheer merit as a newspaper. 


mth atl at be | 


Circulation. With morning and evening competition, 
The News has a circulation in Indianapolis that exceeds 
by thousands that of the Sunday paper without com- 
petition. In the compact and marvelously rich terri- 
tory that surrounds the Hoosier capital, The News is 
circulated daily, by private motor trucks, as far as 
seventy miles from Indianapolis at the same hour it is 
delivered by carrier in the city. This unique outside 
distribution is unsurpassed in the evening field. 


S 


Advertising Endorsement. In 1925, The Indianapolis 
News published 17,897,667 lines of advertising. This 
is greater than the total of both other daily Indian- 
apolis newspapers combined—six issues a week against 
twelve. In millines, agate lines, or dollars invested in 
space, no other Indianapolis newspaper has ever even 
approached 'The News. Proof positive of greatest 
return in sales and profits per advertising dollar! 


The Indianapolis Radius, roughly 70 


miles in all directions from the cen- 

ter of the city, is the zone of con- 

e n lana O 1S AWAY centrated circulation and influence of 
The Indianapolis News. The popula- 


tion is 1,992,713. Buying power, 
standards of living and accessibility 


ee ° ‘ Offi to retail outlets are highest. This 

New York Office Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Director Chicago Office is one of the primary markets of the 

D A. C ll J. E. Lutz nation, and because of the dominance 
an - Larro ‘ 


of The News one of the most eco- 


110 E. 42d St. The Tower Bldg. nomical to cultivate intensively. 
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4] 


—in Indianapolis 


The year of 1925 brought a change 
in the newspaper situation 


ONE newspaper, THE TIMES, GAINED 2,005,272 lines 
of Local Display advertising in its six issues per week as 
against the COMBINED gain of 958,806 lines for ALL 
OTHER Indianapolis newspapers in their THIRTEEN IS- 


SUES per week. 


ONE newspaper, THE TIMES, GAINED 6,796 in daily 
net paid circulation March 31 to Sept. 30, 1925, while ALL 
OTHER Indianapolis newspapers LOST. 


And that newspaper, THE TIMES, grew from 42,008 in 
January to 55,709 DAILY AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCU- 
LATION for the last quarter of 1925. 


OR many years one Indianapolis 
2) newspaper advertised broadly 
its privilege of carrying the 
“unabridged” advertising of Indian- 
apolis merchants. 


Today that claim can no longer be 
truthfully made. Indianapolis mer- 
chants have discovered in the grow- 
ing circulation of The Times a profit- 
able field for advertising, and not a 


few of them are placing the bulk of 
their space in The Times—a number 
use it EXCLUSIVELY. 


The Times offers direct contact with 
one-third of the homes in Indian- 
apolis, and the most of these homes 
can not be reached through any other 
publication. 


For detailed information on the new 
Indianapolis situation consult 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


250 Park Ave., 

New York City 

723 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Federal Reserve Blidg,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


410 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
564 Market St., 212 Madison Ave.,, 
San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
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lowa first 
on these ten counts! 


a # 


LEV TS 
ope Ge, 
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7 
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BWA USCEE 


lowa Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishers will help you get 
distribution in lowa. They 
have bound themselves to- 
gether under the “Iowa 
Plan.” Write for informa- 
tion. 


Iowa has a greater per capita wealth than any other The total value of its farm property is far in advance 
state in the Union. of that of any other state. 


In percentage of farm land improved it is the pace maker 


It is first in the number of automobiles on farms. : : 
for the entire nation. 


The value of its corn, oats, horses, hogs, poultry and eggs It also has the greatest number of farms equipped with 
tops all other states. telephones. 
In value of farm lands and buildings it is again first. Finally, Iowa has a smaller percentage of illiteracy than 


any other state. 


as. ; All of which goes to show that one of the best selling 
It 1s at the head of the list in combined value of live mediums for any advertiser is in the daily Iowa news- 
stock. papers. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Davenport, Iowa 


Iowa also leads in total value of farm products. 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Burlington Gazette Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
| Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 
| Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register & Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
| Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Times-Tribune 


IOWA— Where Every Family Takes a Daily Newspaper 
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AMERICA 


BART CES 
rea wen 


In proportion to the population of the city of publication, the circulation of THE DES MOINES i 
SUNDAY REGISTER is the largest in America! No other Sunday newspaper in the United States ee 
in a city of 100,000 or more population publishes and sells as many papers as there are people in its BF 
home city. The Sunday Register publishes and s2lls MORE! ! 

The list below was compiled from the Standard Rate and Data Service for November. It in- ; 


cludes all Sunday papers having over 100,000 circulation. The circulations given are from the 


Government Statements or A. B. C. averages for the six months ending Sept. 30, 1925. ¢: 
pi! 
ti 
Ly 

Av. Cir- Per Cent Av. Cir- Per Cent ¢ 

Pop, of culation of Cir- Pop. of culation of Cir- #i 

Name of Paper City of 6 Mo. End- culation Name of Paper City of 6 Mo, End- culation vt 
Pub. 1920 ing Sept. Compared Pub. 1920 ing Sept. Compared 

Census 80, 1925 to Pop. Census 30, 1925 to Pop. at 

Des Moines Sundav pleveland Sunday Plain eater 796,841 242,987 30 #! 

Temister © oe eee 131,119* 134,887; 103 een a ee fees sess) Sa bi 

Forth Worth Star Telegram.... 106,482 104,191 98 Milwaukee Sunday Journal...... 457,147 127,365 28 yy 

Denver Sunday Post.....-...... 263,372 228,264 87 Washington, D. C., Sunday Herald 437,571 121,568 28 Pn 

Lesh alee Sune sy ge Comment 162,351 126,068 78 San Francisco Sunday Chronicle 506,676 138,745 27 5 

San Francisco Sunday Examiner. 506,676 345,852 68 Detroit Sunday News............ 1,106,211 297,915 27 

Boston Sunday Advertiser...... 748,000 488,347 65 Ded aneeles Illustrated Sunday Gee cree, ee 

Los Angeles Sunday, Beamer Stee ae ie Pittsburgh Sunday. Press........ 898,430 235,934 26 

Se aul te Oi pepaten Rey por pan a St. Louis Sunday Globe Democrat 933,013 248,386 26 

Kansas City SE LD: ae Baie adele st Baltimore: Sunday Sut... .cc.e ss. 733,826 183,889 25 

SU ba at a Se ORTY BL ick crc rete ees a ea tal Cleveland Sunday News......... 796,841 191,081 24 

Portland) Sunday eOree cman re Pee eet ae Detroit Sunday Times........... 1,106,211 271,731 24 

Cand hay Sunda ord sere ry eg ae ew Washington, D. C., Sunday Star 437,571 104,769 24 

Atlanta Sunday JopEnel ST aie tae pe 49 Buffalo Sunday Courier.......... 506,775 120,499 23 

Peston, Sunday OB ps en pe nae ae mee Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer....1,823,779 419,051 28 

Minneapolis Sunday Tribune.... eos Blebae 45 Detroit Sunday Free Press...... 1,106,211 242,132 2° 

Portland Sunday Oregon Journal 258,288 114,070 44 Philadelphi s a Public 

4 5 E phia unday ublic 

Boston Sunday Globe............ 748,000 331,221 44 Ledeere ee eee. seas ctr 1,823,779 387,387 1 

Seattle Sunday Post Intelligencer 315,652 137,919 3 Pittsburgh Sunday Post......... 898,430 180,615 21 

Cincinnati Sunday Enquirer...... 401,247 173,579 43 Baltimore Sunday American.... 733,826 137,479 19 

Minneapolis Sunday Journal.... 385,880 158,214 41 New York Sunday News........ 5,620,048 1,122,065 19 

Chicago Sunday Herald Examiner.2,701,705 1,115,769 41 New York Sunday American....5,620,048 1,088,308 19 

Kansas City Sunday Journal Post 447,747 177,044 39 Boston Sunday Herald........... 748,000 124,132 T 

Chicago Sunday Tribune........ 2,701,705 1,016,516 38 Pittsburgh Sunday Gazette-Times 898,430 147,104 16 

Indianapolis Sunday Star........ 365,000 134,976 7 New York Sunday Times........5,620,048 598,244 11 

St. Louis Sunday Post Dispatch. 933,013 348,693 37 New York Sunday World........ 5,620,048 581,660 10 

Milwaukee Sunday Sentinel..... 457,147 159,354 385 Philadelphia Sunday Record..... 1,823,779 115,067 6 

Seattle Sunday ‘Timesiy.:..2..... 315,652 103,600 33 New York Sunday Herald 

Los Angeles Sunday Times..... 613,348 187,466 31 TESTA UTS iti costiel ac cieisivselare,s a'sefee sD, O20) 048 321,889 6 


‘Greater Des Moines Population, State Census 1925, 150,165 
‘Sunday Register Circulation for November, 1925, 150,835 
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IN LOUISVILLE 


Not A Recor 
Left Standing / 


BB EE iS 
Live ZAAa& FZ 
: 2 @2° 2 ~~ egan the golden 
- 3 AW BA Z Zs LF e @ e 
Louisville <== “=~ age for Live Louisville 


g 


S Biggest and Best Newspapers 


S 
2 
~ 


now a city 


of 
305,930 


A special U. S. census, com- 
pleted December 24, 1925. 
shows that Louisville now 
has a population of 305,936. 
Greater Louisville, including 
New Albany and Jefferson- 
ville, on the opposite bank of 
the Ohio, now has approxi- 
mately 


With only their own records to 
beat, these progressive news- 
papers proceeded to do it with 
a vengeance--- 


400,000 


Since 1920 


Louisville has gained over 
72.000 population and The 
Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times have 
GAINED 


27,207 Daily 
42,258 Sunday 


During the same period the 
other Louisville newspapers 
have TAOST 15.598 Daily and 
Practically stood still in Sun- 
Vay circulation. 


Establishing Record Leads and 
Registering Record Gains 
in Every Branch of 
Circulation and 
Advertising 


Over @ucr 
129,000 0 101,000 
Daily & Sun day 


Che Courier -Zournal | 
THE LOUISVILLE TIME: 


Leading Daily By 55,066—On Sundays By 43,689 


Represented Nationally By The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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For Seventeen Years 
The Boston Post 
Has Led ALL 
Boston Newspapers in 
Display Advertising! 


First in 1925 
First in 1924 
First in 1923 
First in 1922 
First in 1921 
First in 1920 
First in 1919 
First in 1918 
First in 1917 
First in 1916 
First in 1915 
First in 1914 
First in 1913 
First in 1912 
First in 1911 
First in 1910 
First in 1909 


—a total of 11,203,047 lines 


for the year 1925 


—a GAIN of HALF-A-MILLION 


lines over 1924 


Real Returns in Advertising Are Always the Fruits 
of a Real and Dominating Circulation 


(From Latest Sworn Six Months’ Net Paid Figures) 


Boston Daily Post Boston Sunday Post 


378,597 342,318 


100,000 crv.comeinen. * ™** 220008 aan. tel 
9 oO X 5 


142,000 Comsinen: "| 221,000 ™= = 


Sunday Herald. 


Sunday Advertiser, 


1 54,000 oe ene Ta aa l 22 000 Rece* Rare aas editions. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES—KELLY-SMITH COMPANY—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 


1926 
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as_ always, 
Pr) 


i( 


mm bulding 
paper is 


Outstanding Gites Is Never Accidental 


li aceon supremacy in building 
newspaper circulation is unrivalled 
and unquestioned. For several years 
practically every BIG campaign has been a 
Hollister campaign. Surely it is no mere 
coincidence that the publishers of the great- 
est and most successful newspapers invari- 
ably prefer Hollister and, satisfied with his 
methods and results, invite him to repeat 
his successes for them! It is because 
Hollister’s organization is larger, more 
capable, and better trained; it is because 
Hollister methods are better, more effi- 
cient, more dependable; it is because Hol- 
lister results are surer, greater and more 
everlasting. 


HE PROOF of Hollister supremacy 

is in the papers we serve, a few of 

which are indicated on this page. 
Like them, you can benefit by a Hollister 
campaign. You can look forward to a cir- 
culation increase ranging from 20 to 35 
per cent—the ordinary growth of years but 
obtained within 10 or 12 weeks through the 
medium of a sales force of hundreds of 
prominent men and women of the highest 
prestige, positions and popularity, who will 
be organized throughout your circulation 
territory by Hollister. Such a rapid, bona- 
fide increase in NEW, prepaid, home-deliv- 
ered subscriptions naturally brings an 
immediate and substantial increase in 
advertising revenue. Hollister can make 
1926 your very greatest year. 


After so many y2ars of leadership, our regular clientele has grown to such preportions that it naturally keeps us 
busy a large part of th time, but w2 are prepared to handle campaigns during 1926 for a few more metropolitan 


dailies wishing the benefit of Hollister service. 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


- 


| A Million Dollar Press Room 


The new home of The Detroit Free 
Press represents an investment of 
$6,000,000. Occupancy of the new 
plant represents the eleventh tume 
in 94 years the paper has been 
forced to seek larger quarters 
to care for growth and 
expansion. 


:15 P. M. Zero hour in the great press room of the Detroit 
Free Press. Shaded lamps set high in the ceiling throw their 
rays upon ink stained men making an adjustment here, turning 
a knob there, grooming the huge intricate machines that actually 
manufacture this newspaper. 


A button is touched and a row of presses a block long roars and 
thunders into life. 


The new home of The Detroit Free Press, formally opened on 
November 22, 1925, was really built around its remarkable press 
room. Here more than a million dollars has been spent in 
machinery and equipment, which consists in the main of twenty- 
five Goss high speed multiple type presses with a capacity of 
504,000 sixteen page papers per hour. In addition to these 
twenty-five units there is a twelve cylinder multicolor press, 
printing 25,000 eight-page comics and twelve-page magazines per 
hour, in four colors. Foundations have been laid in this press 
room to permit the eventual inclusion of thirty-eight more units 
identical with the equipment already installed. 


Today The Free Press has a plant and equipment that is one of the 
world’s finest, and there is none more efficient in America, made 
necessary by its remarkable growth in both circulation and ad- 


vertising. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


«Starts the Day in Detroit” 


Verree & Conklin, Inc., National Representatives 


New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


You can reach close to 100% 
of St. Paul’s English-reading 
families with these newspapers 


Complete circle represents 1007 The total city circulation 
the estimated number of gS 5 2 practically equals the total 
English-reading families number of English families 
of St. Paul. se in St. Paul. 
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: CITY CARRIER /f— 
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This is the greatest home Among cities similar in size 
delivered carrier circulation 6 to St. Paul this is the second 


in the Northwest. Ae ES largest home delivered city 
carrier circulation. 


Average circulation tor December 1925 


' § $a, 
Combined morning and evening home 5% WO7 Combined total circulation morning 
delivered 96,355 59% and evening 163,003 


All figures are net paid 


Combined morning and evening total city 103,766 


St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 150,255 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Was the Only St.Louis Newspaper that 


Gained in Everything, 


The St. Louis Star in 1925 was the only St. Louis 
newspaper to show a gain in everything—circulation 
and each classification of advertising. 


During the six months ending September 30, 1925, 
this newspaper reached the highest sustained aver- 
age circulation in its history. 


In total paid advertising The St. Louis Star regis- 
tered a 


GAIN OF 446,358 LINES 


—representing a substantial increase in every depart- 
ment of advertising—local, national, real estate and 


classified. 

Early in 1925, through a spectacular news coup, The a 
Star set up a record for sudden attraction of general et - regarding 
public interest that has never been equaled in St. v h di 3 
Louis journalism. erchan ising 


Assistance 


In brief, this newspaper has risen to new heights as 
a factor in St. Louis social and business life. It has 
established itself as an indispensable element in the 
sales plan of every national advertiser who expects 
returns from his advertising investment in St. Louis AEE eee ae bys 
proportionate to the size and purchasing power of NatonaimmeAdvertisere 
this market. that is complete and de- 

signed to meet the re- 

uirements of specific 
Say “SS Ti AiRee bee .... No, we have 
no booklets or “canned” 
data. 


‘hevsst.| Louis) Sitar 
renders a form of indi- 


don’t say ‘‘Paper”’ 


Trade-Mark Registered 


| National Advertising Representative—THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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This chart shows the relative positions in total advertising 
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In 1925 the Herald Tribune gained 3,218,864 
lines—over one million lines more than any 
other New York newspaper gained, and 
923,636 lines more than the combined gain 


of the Times, American and World. 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


LEADERSHIP 
withuHARACT ER 


pete: CIRCULATION of The New York Times, average daily 

and Sunday, for the full year 1925, was 386,284 copies, the high- 
est of any year in The Times’ history and greater than that of any other 
New York morning newspaper of standard size. This circulation 
was among intelligent, thinking, substantial persons, a quality of 
readers not equaled by any other newspaper. 


The New York Times, newspaper advertising leader in the greatest 


market in the world, established a new high record of 28,200,444 agate 
lines in 1925. It led in every major classification. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES published paper (nearly twice the total of the 


a greater volume of local display ad- 
vertising than any other New York 
newspaper, 16,086,580 lines in 1925. 


The New York Times published a 
greater volume of national advertising 
than any other newspaper in the 
United States, 6,282,004 lines in 1925. 


The New York Times published a 
greater volume of financial advertising 
than any other newspaper in the 
United States, 2,967,274 lines in. 1925. 


The New York Times published a 
greater volume of real estate advert- 
tising than any other New York news- 


second newspaper), 4,763,744 lines in 
1925; 


The New York Times published a 
greater volume of automobile adver- 
tising than any other New York news- 
paper, 1,427,502 lines in 1925. 


The New York Times published a 
greater volume of dry goods and 
women’s specialty shop advertising 
than any other New York newspaper, 
6,250,570 lines in 1925. 


The New York Times published more 
rotogravure advertising than any 
other newspaper in the United States, 
905,442 lines in 1925. 


Lhe New York Times, because of its censorship, excluded 


more misleading and objectionable advertising 
than any other newspaper 


Ohe New York Cimes 
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Ves,— 
BINGHAMTON 


Is In the 100,000 Class 


Binghamton, Johnson City, Endicott, Port Dickinson and Union are 
practically one community so far as the national advertiser is concerned. 
They are all so closely interwoven that it is difficult to tell where one leaves 
off and the other begins. This community has a population of 110,000 with 
258 factories employing 33,000 workers, an industrial pay-roll of more 
than $50,000,000 and with a manufactured output valued at more than 
$160,000,000 per year. 


Binghamton, the great metropolis of south central New York State, is 
a great jobbing and wholesale center controlling retail outlets in a large 
territory. 


Binghamton therefore belongs in any advertising campaign which 
contemplates cities of 100,000 population or more. 


The great variety of its manufactured products and the general pros- 
perity of its residents make Binghamton newspaper advertising unusually 
and quickly responsive. 


The BINGHAMTON PRESS, published every evening except Sun- 
day, has over 34,000 daily circulation in this exceptional field. It is known 
and recognized everywhere as an advertising medium of extraordinary 
merit, not only because of its large circulation, but its remarkable reader 
and dealer confidence. 


The Merchandising and Promotion Departments of the BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS are especially fitted to assist not only BINGHAMTON 
PRESS advertisers in distribution problems and dealer cooperation, but to 
help other manufacturers not already represented in Binghamton to secure 
jobber or distributor connection as well as retail distribution. 


Send for a copy of the BINGHAMTON PRESS AD-VISER—a 16- 


page publication that will be worth your while. 


We will tell you more about the wonderful Binghamton territory, at 
any time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


9 E. 37th St. Tribune ‘Tower Chemical Bldg. Healey Bldg. 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 


Sharon Bldg. 4vOm, Higgins Bldg. 
San Francisco Sou Los Angeles 
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14,477,071 


That's The 1925 Lineage Of 


The Akron Beacon Journal 


Akron, Ohio 


and it’s only a six-day issue, too 


Supreme? Yes, Absolutely Supreme 


Supreme in News Supreme in Circulation Supreme in Advertising 


THE CIRCULATION IS NOW OVER 50,000 


This large, productive circulation, covering as it does 90% of the 
English speaking homes in Akron and 70% of the homes in the 
surrounding territory, awaits the National advertiser. And don’t 
forget that Akron is undoubtedly the most prosperous and thriving 
city in the country. 


A Live Newspaper in a Live City Means a Live Market 
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ae In the year ending December 31, 1925, for the eighteenth consecutive time the we 

Bee Times-Star set the pace and broke the record for display lineage in Cincinnati news- oo 

8 papers. Ges) 
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Bee Times-Star leadership remains unchallenged in local and in national display. It is as 

Bes almost double that of the second afternoon newspaper, 2.7 times as great as that Gece 

a) of the leading morning newspaper published on the same days and more than Gass 

en twice that of both Sunday papers combined. BS 
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os Comparative Statement of Display Lineage ce 

Be Published in the Cincinnati Newspapers 1925 BB 
ED) <3 

on DAILY LOCAL NATIONAL TOTAL 2S 

Be PNP rE ess 

eS fimes sta, PMs). a0 9,764,153 | 2,386,433 | 12,150,586 38 
x9) ? Gass 

or Uae, 12. NL Ga eee ee 5,125,330 | 1,322,447 | 6,447,777 ae 
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oe Commercial Tribune, A. M..| 1,684,536 143,976 1,828,512 Gee, 
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oe SUNDAY Gas 

2 ee 

os Enquirer, A.M. i... 0+. 6 4,486,188 | 916,468 5,402,656 a 

Commercial Tribune, A. M.. 564,662 So.222 597,884 (ee 
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os The Times-Star Leads in Daily Display in the Following Classifications: 2. 
os Accessories ‘Cigars and Cigarettes Electrical Goods Medical Radio oS 

A bil Clothing Food Stuffs Men’s Wear Real Estate Ore 

x9) Bee Confections Furniture and Furnishings Miscellaneous Specialty Shops Gees 

or Books and Periodicals Department Stores Groceries Musical Instruments Sporting Goods io 

on) Boots and Shoes Drug Stores Hardware Office Appliances Tires Yo 

28 Building Materials Dry Goods Stores Household Furnishings Publications Tobacco Products fee 

ee Judged by any standard of comparison, the Times-Star is the most efficient and Be 

r the most economical medium for reaching and holding the Cincinnati market. oe 
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Editor & Publisher. for January 30, 1926 


Represented by 


Geo. McDevitt 
Company 


QE Eee D’S Largest Advertisers have expressed, 
indisputably, their confidence in the value of The 
Cleveland News as an Advertising medium. During 1925, 
Cleveland’s five largest Department Stores, The May Co., 
The Bailey Co., Wm. Taylor Son and Co., the Higbee Co., 
The Halle Bros. Co., combined, placed a greater volume of 
their Advertising, aggregating a greater lineage, in The 
Cleveland News than in any other Cleveland paper. Here 
are the figures: 


The Cleveland News 12,325 Columns 
The Cleveland Press 9,480 Columns 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 8,372 Columns 


News EXCESS over Press, 
| 2,845 columns, or 30% 


News EXCESS over Plain Dealer, 
3,953 columns, or 47% 


250 Park Ave. } \EIESE stores merchandise, successfully, a large bulk 
Neg ort of nationally advertised products. Their knowledge 

People’s Gas Bldg. see Sune : 
Chicago of local advertising media is unquestioned. And they use 
most space, in Cleveland, where they get best results, in— 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


ee Eee 
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| Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper 
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| 
In TULSA— 


The Tribune Leads! 


jLoaohe Publishers’ Statements to the A. B. C. for the 
period ending Sept. 30, 1925, show that The Tulsa 
Tribune has a daily CITY CIRCULATION LEAD 


of 536 over the second Tulsa newspaper. 


2_ During 1925 The Tulsa Tribune led the second 
Tulsa newspaper by 


622,048 Lines 


of Local Advertising (excepting classified). 


The Tribune led the second Tulsa newspaper 


—in Department Store advertising by 84,952 lines 
—ain Men’s Clothing advertising by 23,268 lines 
—in Furniture advertising by 119,756 lines 

—in Shoe advertising by 45,122 lines 

—Amusement and Theatre advertising by 22,358 lines 


Business is good in the Tulsa territory. The preference 
of Tulsa advertisers points the way for national adver- 
' tisers to cultivate efficiently this rich market. 


The Tulsa Tribune 


RICHARD LLOYD JONES, Editor and Publisher 
| Published Evenings and Sunday Mornings | 
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PITTSBURGH 
Pennsylvania 
a big market 
a rich market 
at one advertising cost 


The Newspaper Combination That 
Covers the Field and Produces Greatest 
Results Per Dollar for Advertising 


Jittshurgh ®azette Cimes 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


PirTsBuRGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Fourth Largest Trading 
Area in America 


Combined Daily Circulation Combined Evening and Sunday Circulation 


Over 210,000 Over 260.000 


ADVERTISING LINAGE FOR 1925 


Evening and Sunday Morning— 16,014,782 Agate Lines 
Evening, Morning and Sunday— 21,430,836 Agate Lines 


URBAN E. DICE, National Advertising Mgr. 
E. M. BURKE, Inc. Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. R. J. BIDWELL 
a and Broadway, New ae cy COMPANY 
S. Michigan Bivd., Chi 742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
na onstitution Building, Atla nta, “Ca. Times Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal 
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Back, Ros TP 


for sixteen years 


F'TER a newspaper has, for sixteen consecutive 
years, led a highly competitive field in both 
volume and chara®ter of automotive advertising, 
as The PRESS has done in Pittsburgh, there is 


little need for that newspaper to prove superiority. 


The fact that The PRESS has earned the confi- 
dence of the industry, as expressed in terms of 
dominant advertising lineage month after month 
and year after year, is proof in itself that this news- 
paper has brought and is bringing to automotive 
advertisers results—sales. C 


Bw ARBETAsecee 
aa weneun eo 


1925 was the seventh consecutive year in which 
The PRESS published over a million lines of 
display automotive advertising—a mark never yet } 
attained by any other Pittsburgh newspaper. if 

It has been a conclusive test, as well as a long 
one, and it proves that The PRESS does reach 
buyers of motor vehicles and their accessories. A 34 
circulation that is 60 per cent greater than any b 
other Pittsburgh paper in the Pittsburgh district « 
alone is one reason for this result. _ 


The Pittsburgh Standing in automotive display advertising for 1925 


il Papo Sonn, Stee ee meielaG OOOO Lines 


Second Paper 832,405 lines Fourth Paper 303,289 lines 
Third Paper 750,225 lines Fifth Paper 148,589 lines 


THE 


PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


19216 


for January 30, 


& Publisher 


Editor 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


They Dominate in 


PITTSBURGH 


Largest Circulation 
Greatest Confidence 
Strongest Pulling Power 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


A greater coverage in the Pittsburgh district than is afforded by any other publish- 
ing house is offered to you by The Post and The Sun daily and The Sunday Post. 


The daily Post leads in the morning field by 38,000. The combined weekly pur- 
chases of the morning, evening and Sunday issues of these newspapers exceed 
1,500,000 copies—a figure approached by no competitor. 

More important, these newspapers offer you coverage that commands confidence. 
The people of the Pittsburgh district recognize that The Post and The Sun first of 
all are newspapers, that they have no axe to grind, that they are reliable in news 
and advertising alike, that they are aggressive and courageous, broad-minded and 
public-spirited. 


The Post and The Sun are read by men and women who believe in them. 


You can reach greater buyiiig power 
With greater pulling power through 


Che Pittsburgh Post THE Plage tt SUN 


LORENZEN and THOMPSON, Inc. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
19 West 44th Street. Peoples Gas Building. Kohl Building. 
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COVERING WEST TEXAS AND 
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NET PAID SUNDAY 


Circulation 


SK 


over ] 20, Oo : ‘ . 50 . G ep he : Contests or Premiums 


More 
Circulation 
Than Any 2 or 3 HAITIAN 

Other Papers HAVA NIN Population 2,000,000 
| Consisting of 96.8% 
White American Born 


The Best Tryout Territory in 
the United States 


Conceded by authorities to be one of the brightest spots 
in the country—three consecutive years of good crops 
and a wonderful prospect for 1926. 


MORE FARMS IN TRADE TERRITORY 


New acreage in the last five years brought Fort Worth’s 
trade territory to the top of the list in the increase in 
number of farms. The 1925 United States Agricultural 
census shows gain 21.46 per cent. The general average 
was only 1.2 per cent. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM Jott Worth Record-Telegram 


(EVENING) (MORNING) 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


iw Sort Worth Reeord 
(SUNDAY) 
AMON G. CARTER Charter Member A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS Vice-President and Ady. Director 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


Kellogg: 


s Texas Sales Chart 


wrote this testimonial for 


The Dallas News 


Four years ago the Kellogg 
Compan y—world’s largest 
manufacturers of ready-to-eat 
cereals—began advertising in 
The News. 


Four years of steady prog- 
ress and success have been 
their reward. 


A rich market—new, re- 
sponsive, eager—has wel- 
comed them. A predominant 
advertising medium has aided 
them. 


1926 will see the Kellogg 
Company begin new cam- 
paigns in The News—hbidding 
for still larger sales in Texas’ 
Prosperity Zone. 


One of America’s greatest 
advertisers sets a wise ex- 
ample! 
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Dallas is the door to Texas 
and the News is the Key to 


Dallas 
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HOW— 


The Richmond News Leader 


Meets the Three Tests for Dominance 


Test [.—Saturation 


The Richmond News Leader sells one paper for 
every 3.78 persons in Richmond. This degree of 
saturation is only equaled by the Grand Rapids 
Press, the Kansas City Star and the Bingham- 
ton Press and Leader. 


lest I1.—Circulation 


The NET PAID CIRCULATION of The Rich- 
mond News Leader for 1925 was 61,998. 
This circulation exceeds by many thousands 
the circulation of any other paper published 
in Virginia. 


Test [11.—Advertising 


The Richmond News Leader carried in 1925— 


12,174,582 Lines 


—of advertising in 3ll days. This was 
1,487,668 lines more than the other Richmond 
paper carried daily and Sunday in 365 days. 


Saturation—Circulation—Advertising 
These Are the Three Great Tests for Dominance 
and 


The Richmond Va. News Leader Is First By Every Test 


National Representaiives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building, Waterman Building, Atlantic Building, Tribune Tower, 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


J. B. Keough, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


1926 


for January 30, 
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- TACOM 


THE GREAT 

a LUMBER 

MANUFACTURING 
CITY 


ee 
we 
As 
| ,1KE its neighbors, Seattle on the North, and Portland on the south, the city of Tacoma, the center of Southwest Washington, Ue 
has a market well worth the attention of national advertisers, aes 
Tacoma is one of the five major markets of the Pacific Norhwest, with clearly defined boundaries. Advertising in Seattle es 
and Portland. will not move goods in Tacoma stores. City loyalty is strong in the Pacific Northwest. Local merchants prefer not le 
to stock goods unless manufacturers use space in Tacoma newspapers. 
Tacoma’s trading territory lies within the flourishing southwestern portion of Washington. It contains 14 cities and towns & 
whose combined jobbers and retailers number 140 and 2,493 respectively. } 
Tacoma’s production of fir doors, wood columns and veneer is the largest in the country. In 1925 Tacoma mills produced - 
33 miles of doors piled flat. The city has 23 factories which manufacture more than $3,631,712 worth of furniture each year. ef] 
The Tacoma smelter is the largest on the west coast. Flour mills export annually over 1,500,000 barrels. It has one of the best 
harbors on the Pacific Coast with 30 commercial docks. er 
Tacoma’s annual manufacturing payroll is over $30,000,000; 1925 bank transactions were $907,919,000; building permits were r 
$9,900,000; bank deposits were $35,000,000, and savings and loan association deposits were $22,000,000. ¢ 
Tacoma, with 96,965 population by the 1920 census, the present federal estimate giving the city a population of 104,455, is the M4 
center of a rich and prosperous trading territory of some 280,000 consumers, 160,000 people living in the city and immediate tl 
suburbs and the remainder in the thriving towns and cities in the eight counties that comprise Southwest Washington. This pros- pi 
perous community is blanketed by yi 


The Audit Bureau In 1925 the total 
of Circulation audit 
for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1925, gives 
this figure for The 
News Tribune net 
paid daily average 
circulation for six 
evenings a week 


39.387 


Of this. circulation 


o7 per cent 


of the total is de- 
livered by carrier in- 
to the homes of its 
subscribers every eve- 


agate lineage adver- 
tising of The Tacoma 
News ‘Tribune, six 


evenings a week, was 


9,327,388 


NEARLY TWICE 
THE CIRCULA- 
TION AND TWICE 
THE ADVERTIS- 
ING VOLUME OF 
THE OTHER 
TACOMA EVENING 


ning. NEWSPAPER 
TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK S. BAKER CHARLES B. WELCH 
President Editor and Gen. Mer. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
DAVID J. RANDALL R. J. BIDWELL & CO. FORD PARSONS CO. 
341 Fifth Avenue 742 Market Street 360 No. Michigan Ave. 


New York City San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Illinois 
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to the most modern newspaper plant in Canada 


TORONTO 


W. T. Martin—Leonard G. Martin 
331 Bay Street 


NEW YORK 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
19 West 44th Street 


The newest home of Canada’s oldest newspaper 


for’ January 30, 1926 


105 


From the old Chateau de Ramesay 


The story of 147 years of newspaper publishing 


‘IRST PUBLISHED on June 3, 1778, as the 
“Gazette du Commerce et Litteraire pour la 
Ville et District de Montreal,” by Fleury Mesplet, 
a French printer brought to this country in 1776 by 
Benjamin Franklin, The Gazette has published con- 
tinuously for 147 years. Its first home was in the 
famous old Chateau de Ramesay in the heart of 
Montreal, and now a museum of antiquities visited 
by most tourists to Canada’s metropolis. 


Since then it has had many homes. For four years 
it was printed in the upper flat of a house on Notre 
Dame Street, just east of Place d’Armes. In 1837 
the plant was moved to St. Francois Xavier and St. 
Sacrament Streets, where gas for the first time re- 
placed candles as an illuminant. The paper having 
been acquired in 1870 by the White Family, its 
present owners, in 1871, the plant was moved to 
Craig and St. Francois Xavier Streets, where it 
remained for 36 years until the site was required for 
the extension of the Post Office. 


For 18 years The Gazette was published from the 
well-known building at 38 St. Antoine Street, now 
vacated for its newest home, a thoroughly modern 
building and plant occupying an entire block. It 
faces on St. Antoine Street, is bounded on the West 


by Cathedral Street, on the East by Ste. Cecile 


Street, with a 20-foot lane in the rear. 


Although designed for eight stories, the present build- 
ing contains five stories and basement; the three ad- 
ditional stories to be added as the requirements of 
the business demand. On the first floor has been 
installed a new six-unit Hoe press of the latest type, 
equipped with electrical drive and controllers and 
latest devices of all kinds. Provision has been made 
in the press-room for an additional 15 units, making 
the capacity 21 units in all. 


Adequate provision has been made for the most mod- 
ern equipment in all other departments, including the 
printing, binding, photogravure, electrotyping and 
other branches now operated by the Gazette Printing 
Company, Limited. The paper’s business offices will 
be located on the top or fifth floor, although there 
will be offices for the convenience of the public near 
the main entrance. 


With this transfer from outgrown quarters to greatly 
enlarged premises the management of The Gazette 
looks forward to larger opportunities for genuine pub- 
Jic service and a continuance and increase of that 
gratifying confidence placed in the newspaper by 
the community and by its advertisers throughout 


Canada. 


Ghe Guzrette 


MONTREAL 
(Canada’s Best Newspaper) 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
Branches 


OTTAWA 
John Bassett 


CHICAGO 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
410 No. Michigan Avenue 


28 Central Chambers 


LONDON, ENG. 


T. R. Clougher—Royal Colonial Chambers 


18-19-20 Craven St., W.C. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


73 Tremont Street 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
507 Montgomery Street 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES IN UNITED STATES 


Their Main and Branch Offices 


Following is a list of newspaper advertising representatives in the United 
States. 
paper and personnel lists: 


Firm Name City Office Address 
Alcorn & Seymour Co.........sesseeees New York.........270 Madison ave. 
Chicago: cc, meeestie. 410 N. Michigan ave. 
2 Allen-Knapp Co. ....-..ecececcccevnees hice goss tccmic ite Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
New York 489 5th ave. 
Sty thiodiss sen cee cue Victoria Bldg. 
Kansas, Cityinnncc se. Interestate Bldg. 
Detrott'«.) Stier ia ..»Donovan Bldg. 
Bostotune coneie mace Park Square Bldg. 
Allied Newspapers, Inc............+-.-. NeW (Works ieee. 4250 Park ave. 
AICAZO |, 2i Famer» 410 North Michigan ave. 
Cleveland “y. age ss 308 Euclid ave. 
Los Angeles...:.... Title Insurance Bldg. 
San Franeisco...... 564 Market st. 
Seattle” aici cenceate Madison: «st, 
American Press Association...........-- New York.. 225 West 39th st. 
Uhicago! .... rc 11122 South Michigan ave. 
Detrorth ey te a civc.sicrs 68 West Adams ave. 
Anderson, C. J. Special Agency..........0 SHICACON s seb Bis waiece'o 360 North Michigan ave. 
New York (tcc. (See R. R. Mulligan) 
Andersoti:( Vi_ Siva teistsi.cle cio einietete wieteterateets New York......... 1819 Broadway 


1819 Broadway 


63 Park Row 
.Union Trust Bldg. 
.Ford Bldg. 
Interstate Bldg. 


St.  Lowistede acsras Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
Atlanta Wire ccc. cee Atlanta Trust Bldg. 
Los Angeles.....<. (See Conger & Moody) 
San Francisco...... (See Conger & Moody) 
Belisle Ce:;, :AS. Pir krcl.cnemteniaieien onesies San Francisco. «1... 681 Market st. 
Benjamin & Kentnor) Co. 225 «.0.--s New York.........2 West 45th st. 
Chica omni riers ettet: Mallers Bldg. 
Los Angeles.......Van Nuys Bldg. 
San Francisco......58 Sutter st. 
Berdan, Ey Ads 6 fic on Gone Caeete Caicteke she New. YOrks.... msn 225 5th ave. 
Bertolet, CLoDas. Sqaseme sey eee a tape te New Yorle: teen 366 Sth ave. 
Gica POW sy ats cis strate .30 N. Dearborn st. 
Kansasi (City. «1 «te Land Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco...... (See A. J. Norris Hill) 
Los) Angeles. .......... (See A. J. Norris Hill) 
Bidwell Coz, DR. Jiiccce «staeyere teeta oe crete san Francisco. 5... 742 Market st. 
os) Angelesi..:- a1. Times Bldg. 
Block, Pauli Inedan.ave toe eeeanieite este -New York.........247 Parl ave. 


Century sldg. 
Kresge Bldg. 
_ Little Bi 1g. 


Blodgett; C.. Gon dgussonmeeetee ee enieeratens New York Sie ceee ie 1478 Broadway 
Boardman, Harry. Bader as «sjeeie mec @hied gown. eee 123 West Madison st. 
News Yorks o.:hecns @See" CEs Houser Go;) 
Boone. Rodneys Eis)... avetactcteritertiare cheers News Yorkin. sce 9 E. 40th st. 
Boston eNews | bureau .. mics eerie cee Boston: «tema al byests 
Boyd W illiara) Be. 5 <xo/fous.-ohemnre eae oe News iorles.. (2.04.0 18 E. 41st st. 
Branham Company, John Ms. 2225.5 sm. CHICA PO! sfawle esis eee 360 North Michigan ave. 
New York. ...0:.3 Canadian Pacific Bldg. 
DetRoitl Pere tte sc sie susie Kresge Bldg. 
SE INOS eh vias! e teres Chemical Bldg. 
e Risinsas ee Citsen cures Land Bank Bldg. 
AtATTAM is ccs scan. 5 Chandler Bldg. 
San Francisco...... Hobart Bldg. 
BryanieMuarphy |& ‘Comet sce. eceeteteree Kansas City.......Interstate Bldg. 
Bryant Griffith & Brunson, Inc.....-...New Work.i...2.. 9 E. 41st st. 
Chicago. tee ac wed 310 South Michigan ave. 
Bost <see»-.--. 201 Devonshire ‘st. 
Atlan tate sergyets tos tend.o's Walton Bldg. 
Budde @ompanyss John's .jerss-u cess seis New Yorks... o-. 9 East 37th st. 
Chicagopmrcetreis = srsie Tribune Tower 
Atlaaita Mere orek 6 arate Healey Bldg. 
San Francisco......55 New Montgomery st. 
Stig outsh. ccs cee escrs Chemical Bldg. 
Burkele 15 Ms sdinasy, sche c ee keen New?) Yorkies cacn ae Brokaw Bldg. 
ce SERED, SOD 122 South Michigan ave. 
Ait lainitas sarsiex. eieveerseens Constitution Bldg. 
Bute. « Elugh heyy We oameeiredeiieie acai New “SWotksyemocte. 366 Madison ie 
(& 
Callenderh& Viynch: ines eaneeeee ee cee New York.........24 North William st. 
rrnhiiath Iban concsingscusnocupodder Chicasolen. pee ..412 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Capper” Publications -\5¢:6:0!eises ceeers ae lelee.e New ~ Yorkiaeme en 120 West 42nd st. 
Ghicago: ie c.enceemeene Transportation Bldg. 
Detroit). be cecieerak 1632 West, Lafayette Blvd. 
Philadelphia ......261 South 3rd st. 
St, Vows: .crnieiaaneo0s) eines st 


Kansas City, Kan..Kansan Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo...Waldheim Bldg. 


Cleveland“. ..ie emt 1013 Oregon ave. 
San Franciseo......Sharon Bldg 
Carpenter 2 Gr (CO sista cvaiec erat enteral te New York.......:1+200 Sth ave, 
Cncaee aoe -.. Tribune Tower 
Kansas City.......New York Life Bldg. 
Carroll sDant JAi. deraaion. mee eae pena New. York. faa. a8 110 East 42nd st. = 
(Ge arwardine, Arthisierstprorch aiaiee oe aes Chicapoul. rie meee Hearst Bldg. 
Chalfant, Te... Nii Bae nia aes eran New York. este 1834 Broadway 
Chappell soy) | Bicetasmee cia een erates San Francisco......Sunset Bldg. 
Los!) Angeles)..). s.. 611 South Coronado st. 
Chew, Wis W..cict's te catepe cccuauere eingeis cee iarsis New? sorkin neers 1819 Broadway 4 
34A/Chicago) News; Bureauljsieit sc sisi enieleiere Chica go) So) nemieerear 332 South La Salle st. 
Chittenden. 1S. Bias. clensetchane: mekeene yond ete Boston ... New England Press Bldg. 
36 Christian Science Monitor............... Boston : .107 Falmouth st. 
New York 270 Madison ave. 
Chicago ........... McCormick Bldg. 
@leveland.). . setiers: Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit <4... <2. Book Bldg. 
Kansase City. istteenis Commerce Bldg. 
San Mraicisco. we. > - 625 Market st. 
Los, Angeles:...... Van Nuys Bldg. 
eee slecetaigi esteie iets Empire Bldg. 
GINO wutererer inane ans 2 Adelphi Terr. 
Clark (Co. Dhontas) (Bi ioinert serstolereeenis NewiG York tetas ey 128 Wost 31st ga 
Chicago ..........+840 Marquette Bldg. 
Philadelphia ...... 1031 Chestnut st. 
Clark, ye iK cine atesiciers oaterote eretaieetateletc acters Chitcz comes ere -++208 South La Salle st. 
Clayden,) 4A. BS Tne: 5. vss obscene ane es ee York.........347 5th ave. 
; ACAD. cee araot a oikels, 140 South Dearborn st. 
Closejm Geor Semny erevellsttelstometstecr ts alcretette Los Angeles.......Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
; : Sait Brancisco.. go... Montgomery st. 
Collegiate Special Agency..........5...+. Chicago .........+37 South Wabash ave. 
New Yotkesei.ces 503 Sth ave. 
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The key numbers relate to corresponding numbers showing in the news- 


59B Fairchild Ady., 
59C Fairchild ‘Co 
60 


Commonwealth Trust Bldg. 


o oo 
oo 


Reowghi, Fis Bh circ ste tere trotet sietore le aera sels ow aPtlanithes sees eseee-sCandler Bldg. 


Firm Name City Office Address 
Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc...... sieielp a NCW. MOT Eer<eteiciavanere 9 East 41st st. 
@hica zo) en ieiciisters ores 360 North Michigan ave. 
Detroit ven ame. s « Donovan Bldg. 
(Atlanta mele ctareria scien. Constitution Bldg. 


.Land Bank Bldg. 


Kansas. Citys... 
..- Security Bldg. 


Los Angeles .. 


St. Totten aes sicres Victoria Bldg. . | 
Conger (Gr Mood yn a. c= uisis pies see tis letanee Los Angeles......- Higgins Bldg. ] 
San Francisco. ...<. Sharon Bldg. 
Connell Vege Eleerense sit aus w olelete erie ann tals) s/efehe = San Francisco. .....- Monadnock Bldg. 


Crall Co. dbs Ee Worker 225 Sth ave, 


Aree aaa, 7 South Dearborn st. 
(Crawl ord Hie Liars aletelse) ere sells (el sistelole/siais/- MICAS Oleiarereraioresnete Hearst Bldg. 
Greels Allan? Wi hictricceteteiotreiels New Vorks. tec. car 15 East 40th st. 
Gupitihe, Brrele rere aiieles telat sil olelte eke San Francisco......Kohl Bldg. 
D 
David Co., George B., Inc..............New York......... 110 East 42nd st. 
hicago: oiiescecreciete (See A. R. Keator) 
Davies: & Dallot.. 4 i. \cicisafe ater cts cwiewsle sess . Kansas ty 5 see ere Land Bank Bldg. 
Wa WESS RR 2 Es «tins oinpaleie hei everare ais sedavohane heianae Chicago) vials sewers Marquette Bldg. 
DeClerque, 1 OR OP iar. A asiocmen Caer OD New, | YOrks2 steisist 2.6 280 Madison ave. 
(CHICSRO. 4S e waty wieve.cis Tribune Tower 
MeClerque, Harry Elen. ose ala la NC Wa OD 280 Madison ave. 
Clieago |i. sheasre . Tribune Tower 
Henry DeClerque, Ince... .2. 0c. sce oe coe Chicagor iene = .. Tribune Tower 
New: Yorks... <clemre 280 Madison ave. 
Los Angeles....... Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco. ... 1. 507 Montgomery st. 
Seattler . ata nces ate Leary Bldg. 
Devine-Macquoid Co., Inc.............. SINEW # MODI sie yest eis 103 Park ave. 
Chicago ia. nee e lee 1st National Bank Bldg. 
Doty uae Payne. asteietce cyan ieee at etatele cielo states San Francisco..... -Sharon Bldg. 
Doatglass Robert «By. uw sicletcattstetcle’s cletetisre Shicago tao aes eer Marquette Bldg. 
Dewy of Kisvacrpereterers (See William D. Ward) 
19) 
Eddy (Company, Charles Els. sie tie sien s NG Wa DOL le. etemeleieievets 247 Park ave. | 
Chicago. ian cteieveletersake 410 North Michigan ave. 
Bostoty, ~ syle nts emtoione 294 Washington st. 
tS OUAN IS Watt sau via A senercualeisteRemeteremiatracrerstel eattaCcranh ets Chicagoan sisi etare Monadnock Bldg. 
F 


8 East 13th st. 
..418 South Market st. 


Pinucan: & McClure ss «niceties sa sic o slecels «ier Chicago 720 Cass st. 

Kansas Land Bank Bldg, 
Bisher: Co, Plarty Rema cies eine ileeereets Chicago Mallers Bldg. ; 
Blakerty, RObDErE a ebstersc ai. steresetet tates islets Chicago ...........5 North Wabash ave. 


Rletcher;, Re iAdnsis scisw tix a tere ois eat hohe New. Yorks... ciusers World Bldg. { 
Polsom, wP) (Ade Sashes aw See ieee ee Bie ie y WbChhR. Angnsoo t 5 Chemical Bldg. 
ord-Parsons Company. c. «a. = s-1lea6 tive Chicago” .2.:......<. «360 (North Michigan ave. 
San Prancisco7..« 58 Sutter st. 
Fralick & Bates, Inc... 3... 25. nec ce «aire New York...... -270 Madison ave. 
ed te icke eine aes 605 North Michigan ave. 
San Francisco......Sharon Bldg. 
Los Angeles......-. Higgins Bldg, 
Prast, Landis & Rolitt..cicsc.sss «omelets éChicago, ate. can nee Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
New York.........250 Park ave: 
Atlanta Paget. vanetsretne Walton Bldg. 
Kansas) City terserets Interstate Bldg. 
Los Angeles........San Fernando Bldg. 
San Francisco......507 Montgomery st. 
St. Wuoutse)ceb scene Security Bldg. 
DEA ttle wonere/slacir stelsiers Leary Bldg. 
G | 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmann............. Chic#go. cities cictae 410 North Michigan ave. 
News Yorks... ic. «cus 19 West 44th st. 
Boston! e ciecte erasers 73 Tremont st. 
San Franciscos'... sac 507 Montgomery st. 
GoANGrandin,  Victors.,. 2+ a aemarieee seit eres New York.,.......0..022 Sth aven 
6D MGrant, As JD sca seco cane cce Meta <i ciomin atest Atlanta .....Constitution Bldg. 
70). (Gravure Service Corpr cca «+ cejsis-iee seers = Vews Workiicc ier c.0 ene 25 West 43rd st. 
DHICAO tecletele eel Wrigley Bldg. 
wos Angeles........ Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco......507 Montgomery st. 
Seattle! cccuelelelers «lets Leary Bldg. 
Griffin) Ji. 0 EL .istelo area oi ae aici tie erieils Chicago) .ti<.6 cements --140 South Dearborn st. 
71A Griswold, F, ee Ah atentaees orice mee aoe sNews MODK Asien are 44 Broad st. 
72 Groom, af aoe tres Co eae bre Avrora, LIsicnjenvsree. Beacon-News Bldg. 
H 
Hall), Bred i.) Companiy, o.dtersiete «lente seers San Francisco...... 507 Montgomery st. 
Los Angeles....... Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Seattle. eaters eteredelers Leary Bldg. 
Hamilton-Dekissner, Ln. a. sees ie elo News Yorks) e <1 sem 25 West 43rd st. 
(SHIGATO « aikareiaeie scot 127 North Dearborn st. 
Harris, Joel Chandler, Jr Atlanta ett. <tstetoe sis Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Hentiquez; BP. Livoitupseo (O}atteWetoy & sono oto 54 Tribune Tower 
Hesseyy~ Ji ais Bisichterere sate orelaitoletererefereneneiene New, Yorks: <.sc415 else 512 5th ave. 
Bitl'Co PA. aNorfiseecus enibaetesiet- os San Francisco...... Hearst Bldg. 
Los Angeles....... Detwiler Bldg. 
Holland, John Aj, ‘Awency went lesiecr so Boston! ( ic: scesvc.« us aiete 68 Devonshire st. 
Houser. (CL... Goda atone reac cern oie New York. ..2)c.0n5 1 West 47th st. 
Chicaro. Ws... ceatee (See Harry B. Boardman) 
Howland &. Hon land) sctses is) eie1¢) solic st ric New York.........393 7th ave. 
Chicago; Vereen eremre 360 North Michigan ave. 
Philadelphia ©...:.:.1»' 200 South 39th st. 
JeGreat bok boy Baer, Ie 1S IY Cana anosooljabe New Yorks...ics<s Woolworth Tower 
I 
Tngraham-Pow ers, [nes <),2t «ales amie aiere NG Wr, ViOrk: iis eievs duels 350 Madison ave. 
Phicagol ee cde erenter Association Bldg. 
Kansag City. cm seniete Interstate Bldg. 


J 


BSA Jemison eeicle: mcm cial oie e/ste-ercnerere evetein ele’ ears Lakewood, Ohio....17723 Franklin st. 

K 
Katz, E. Special Adv. Agency.........- New ‘York... luni. 58 West 40th st. 

Chicago ... .»..307 North. Michigan “ave. 
Detroit General Motors Bldg. 
Kansas Waldheim Bldg. 
Atlanta 22 Marietta st. | 
San ‘Pirancisco..... Monadnock Bldg. 

85% Katz, AMioe da, Svernsve the. sins Set, saver ete cerereee « Chicaga” i aiciee ne ews 38 South Dearborn st. 

867 KReator SAs) Rink «ction aieiemue sioens anucbas aes (ShiGa@a™ bss. alee ae Hartford Bldg. 
Newalworkec nema (See Geo. B. David Co. Inc) | 

7a Relly-Smithw (Co; ¢ faeaislets es Stevsiealovcunants New mx onicicnie sie cats 47 West 34th st. 


Chicagoans. esis «++.-Lytton Bldg. 7 
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Twas {n the 
New ‘SPaper and 


all the world 
‘ \ Now knows 14” 
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Beckwith Special Agency 


Covers 
The United States Best 
with its 


Complement of 70 People, 8 Offices—28 
Trained Newspaper Advertising Salesmen 


46 


Years Experience in Securing 


National Advertising 
Exclusively for Daily Newspapers 
Beckwith Has a Record 
Unexcelled 
Unblemished 
Unbroken 
for 


Satistactory and Substantial Service 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEw York CHICAGO ST Louis Kansas City 
DETROIT ATLANTA Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES—U. S. 
(Continued from Page 108) 


89 Kimball-Mogenson Co.........-+eseeee seNew, Yorkie aerate. +393 7th ave. -~ 
Chicago:s. \e-«sestt ste'6 360 North Michigan ave. 
San Francisco..... -564 Market st. 
Los Angeles ...... Title Insurance Bldg. 
Seattle .05.0. +06 -Terminal Sales Bldg. 

OO be lets, LS GAL lates etetets asteicieieceisiars wisvsie eis eNew York item. 50 East 42nd st. 
“Chicago aleieioieiaiaxmpeyers 410 North Michigan ave. 

OT ee Klein, JOSeph Ay ten artlsceieleleiel«srelesis ie ais;< New York (sass 42 Broadway 

92 Koehler, TA Ne 5 OA RES SOME Phe dy cat eretots (ea Chicago .. ..-Hearst Bldg. 

Sai ohn; George M., In@iciccgacic suis eam essltis Atlanta +. Di walton Bldg. 

94 Krogness, C, George ES Aes) Nore coos ec San Francisco.....- Ist National Bank Bldg. 
L 

95 LaCoste & Maxwell.........0.c00c scons News Workin starts 45 West 34th st. 
Chicago ........... Marquette Bldg. 

OME ATG y th. Li vsrarste-sin rie mince ev miera rake « asatersie ane .New York srdis Sees 47 West 34th st. 

Ome vin, ales La ersveteueuapeetanerheieveletenee ave Ness Bldg. 

Mies PHEW AES ER. cfeyncrsastaderwiediPelo a #'s'n ein wstpre ota Wrigley Bldg. 

GOMMIDe WIS REELS 1 Este oeieegac is ere) .N Tribune Bldg. 

HO OMMSe Wis) Lh Otristele aie atarcteis apateyoreiohe ay canta locales ehegs .. Hearst Bldg. 

101 Lindenstein, S. G., 342 Madison ave. 

OQ Woane, Georges nicer cee ei einie 1s rise aiwslele« Philadelphia ...... Liberty Bldg. 

103 Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc.......+..++06 (CHICA OMieneierelsterriel eter People’s Gas Bldg. 
NewseYOrk sem corn 19 West 44th st. 
San Francisco...... Kohl Bldg. 
Seattlouay.s <tc. arta we Leary Bldg. 

LOA MISOTEMEZ ismelD|s siatvieie acusietetonatecbave ars ahsnareie iNew York- si 7 enn 154 Nassau st. 

ROS Ma tICKUS. Gs Lire hci sec henapsleveleictetotnne eis eats Los Angeles ......- Haas Bldg. 

TOGH. WtttZy. oYicn EOD s sole ecezs-cceic)s' ole sie'oyciel siete) stniwieye e¢ GELCA SO) ey sleva-teancetaier Tower Bldg. 
M 

NZ ec Collutma es Jie Avene rane wtenmacliohe (otasenievoLalslare Shey IG eibek Yr, Cea Bb ron Syndicate Trust Bldg. 

108 McDevitt, George A., Co.......ssecnecee New York 2-2.0m sw 250 Park ave. 
(Chicago k\.arescevaere Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 

109% MeGing, Neil! IDs i. santero si siele iin esse Detroit | ve narsletaitelelp Times Bldg. 

110 McKinney, J. P., & Son..........++.-+- News)! Yorke sive iver. 19 West 44th st. 
Chia go” s% ayant 122 South Michigan ave. 

ifideeMicIiahon, D> Tings csveieiesletetersnsrer lets us /menade Chica gon cyarauc ole selers .- Tribune Tower 

THQE Micifahon, «Jil Aiitecte crencteisrolersarevstatatere kecetrele CHACAROD oie eit tee at Hearst Bldg. 

LIZA Marsh; Martin Li. iicsalelsts ries wicunla s)eleleleiers New Yorkin 2. 220. 5th) ave: 

113 Mathews, Julius, Special Agency........ BoOstonumur nrc ceteateus 1 Beacon st. 
New) Moxltuncmtaercnt 15 East 40th st. 
Detroit ...........2457 Woodward: ave. 
Chicagoan cern Hartford Bldg. 

idee Otiuler, “Gharles Eeicgi ssjc einai solely oneist New York 2. i..00..225- 5th ave, 
Chicago <jetatstets »» (See W. H. Stockwell) 

105.) Mitchell;- Ralplt OWiis a. aeee sen stom oe Kansas City .\-c estes Coca Cola Bldg. 

TGs AAG at seen OS Ee a on doo onuc ome O.o Chiea gous nceprcianercte Tribune Tower 

d17 Moloney, Herbert W..... 202-2. ..0. 0005 New Mosk (i: Sacre Times Bldg. 

TISH® Morton ‘Co... Willian ys cici.cjccete's ales's os bie DNOWT MRCOUK ocfacersna stows 200 5th ave. 
Chicago. cts emicscrauen 7 South Dearborn st. 

118A Moulten, Ht eakers farsPatesps etctenchetteaal 9) oroteleusnte Los Angeles. ..Times Bldg. 

118B Moyer, EBL or a ee ee ees New York . ~»..29 Park place 

119 Mulligan, Ralph RF ee es Ohteierarave so tosetenees New) Yorks... 026 4.50) ast 42nd) est! 
CRICAGO" iiersos elacer chars (See C. J. Anderson) 

nthe Neier fey,, pd. Deere sista cis Mette sirie's = Gqpeele Ghrca gay sais a aeperete Hearst Bldg. 
N 

TAteNeLtz ATtAUET Ges, cctasleeieieieicters sieiereterate SXeziit a) IS oto dace Leary Bldg. 

122 New Jersey Newspapers, Inc............ GhiCa CON Meisner 123 West Madison st. 
New “York, cft-.vas craic 25 East 26th st. 
Newark, N. J...... 487 Orange st. 

122A New York Daily Mirror ici s 6 sicgeec soos bere Ghicagoy als «sveneteers 326 West Madison st. 

1228 New York News Bureau... 22.6.5. Philadelphia .......126 South 16th st. 

ReGE New ur ork Almeérican, ‘stacces.a cis sien a eels saie CHICA Ome ere. ise eens Wrigley Bldg. 

123A Northwest Daily Press Assn..........++6 Minneapolis ....... Palace Bldg. 

12Z3C Nugent, Wi Woe. o secs olnciisvelsie cw sie Los Angeles........ 122 East 7th st. 
Oo 

123B O’ Donnell eee AGENCY otc) seeielel oiavele New York.........233 Broadway 

124 O’Flaherhy’s N. Suburban List. sNews York jieice see 313 West 37th st. 

125 O’Mara & Sane EVE) (iscsi aveve cin wheneie) “sare ING w, eV onks avs ernsieues 280 Madison ave. 
ChicagGri triad sc delete Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
San, Francisco... .%. Monadnock Bldg. 
Detroit Wares ose General Motors Bldg. 

ioe Osborn, Guy Sa Win. cits scsi de ae anys Chica gon tem ait sere 360 North Michigan ave. 
DEetr oite & rosaries ares (See J. Scolaro) 
St. Lewiss # tues Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


P 


126A Patterson, Kelloge Miu.c. es cscseccsande sCHICagOl . asain ee 7 South Dearborn st. 
127, Payne, Burns (& Smithy Ine .n eect. New aiMorkeue. wan rene 247 Park ave. 
BOStOnu® »\<stecnetiee 100 Boylston st. 
128. Payne! Co., Gj Logan «dices. e viaiersie o's vivis are Chicag@. isn uenielers Tower Bldg. 
LD) GENO tperets oxcte Wekeek os Kresge Bldg. 
Sti Wiotis sos ece. Times Bldg. 
Los Angeles ...... Security Bldg. 
Atlantagtin seckiencoc 84 Marietta st. 
120m Powell, Roberts Haicastena ct aemtisns aieiale.s eNew York. 29 West 34th st. 
ASO PROWESS tOnes Lip tesisre te sonst niolerets «New York Postum Bldg. 
Chicagoks viene aeeri 1st National Bank Bldg. 
BOStON ayers ialeimes sy Little Bldg. 
iste Pragot & Parents 2, .tetieses<sels = sores Boston seu wera cine Little Bldg. 
132 Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc.......... New Yorkigvern cs. < 270 Madison ave. 
Chicago . ...s.s....oteger Bids. 
Boston sis sie nee ood Devonshire: st. 
Toes. Angelesticins..\s Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
San Francisco......507 Montgomery st. 
Schutte Was oa 0oNOo Leary Bldg. 
R 
135) “Rania a) spe ce, 0 crest pielottenstare sol elsie!a\= New York: emai 341 5th ave. 
Chicago ere sy create 1st National Bank Bldg. 
1340 Richards by St. DOH css, cvbereueie vioyeriererrs Newer Viotke erences 41 Park Row 
255% SRockwood, ‘Ralph WK icin cites ences eats.s (Chicagoy semesters Tower Bldg. 
2 


136 Scheerer,. Hi Hdmtnd ss aie ee ste srs cuenta & 360 North Michigan ave. 
y (See R. R. Mulligan) 


Ford Bldg. 


137 Scolaro, Joseph R 


458; Scott, Walter Jy .ccc ccs. ses cek ke olenees chicago sc uiedtibesye cats Marquette Bldg. 
1GOR Sears .2 Aol: Dis, Beoeur cir ineten ateye dete taaetsts THICALO! -ieik vs ale dre eve Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
T20b “Shannon. Samisel’. ava aescreus toa © eneteloesece NEW Wotlk? vane cieeuets 1819 Broadway 


tee Sherwood), JE.. Bi piuwsemcdss cena yaar New York.... Park place 

12s Shink=) ID. IML cy tease titiepatne) sorcerer ae «New York ‘latiron Bldg. 

Tass Shall: < Kiar: Sita nembateete ate tener cauie chert atte Los Angeles*...... Transportation Bldg. 

144, Small Willgam) (As Jina. crease nctarretae ene Chicago Lakota ee Tribune Tower 

145%) Smith,’ Aj Fi Speciall Agency... cites Philadelphia... css 1001 Chestnut st. 
@hicago: arcs setae Hartford Bldg. 

16, \Spargon Valliant n Ge pete ttepis cds -vaeraiete INGw VYOrk? cycccis e010 1819 Broadway 

147) Spencers eilinw En cue elec ovens eae eaiese vonage Parote oe Chicagowe rac sects Harris Trust Bldg. 

T4S 6 Stretches nbiy. Aci sieve ea enters araltenenersts 6 New orks. nee ak 2 Columbus Circle 

140). Stocliwell ) Wr Ts ie tiie gies cise slays ates vetoes CRICa pi. ener. haters Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
New. York. wc 56.6 (See Charles E. Miller) 

150 Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc..........:. New York......... Pershing Square Bldg. 
Chicagoitessen --360 North Michigan ave. 
Philadelphia <<: «is Colonial Trust Bldg. 
San Francisto...... (See Conger & Moody) 


Los Angeles ...... (See Conger & Moody) 


(See Guy S. Osborn, Inc.) 
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DST SWEENEY 16o ALICE Ny ciem eretehs ts ice sinmeletarenels Sel OStON a ata ancehere epee 127 Federal st. 
152 Suburban Advertisers’ Service......... waNE€W) YOLK. octelemie ste 25 East 26th st. 
153: Sutphin, Edwin A..........ccercecsnce New York.........280 Broadway 
1545. Swant, Carroll Jirersisivietelew eels’) sin lee axis DOStON: tiuacialoie b alaba 933 Park Square 


T 
155 Taylor-Conover........+s0. no DOD nfelaisss')e CDICARO! sie atere +.+e++38 South Dearborn st, 
New York..... ..--1457 Broadway 
Boston) gascveins ..-80 Boylston st. 
Philadelphia ...Drexel Bldg. 
156 Texas Daily Press) Leagtes . sic...» «mere Chicago’ tepictesmaue Association Bldg. 
350 Madison ave. 
.»Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
..Interstate Bldg. 
T570 KChetsu@o-ss. Clty tecisiareieieisimivreralNeleielatays ..1440 Broadway 
Marquette Bldg. 
Vv 
T5SeVenree 6 Conkling: ines seca lesa. eae ING Y Onis auerete ons 300 Madison ave. 
Chicago. iicsi.<'s atele 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroiticdsisy wipe ...117 East Lafayette Blvd, 
Kansas’ Citys eiscule Davidson Bldg. 
San Francisco...... 681 Market st. 
W 
USOmeWales, Fratiklin Fy serine eiectetestettters Chicago\eystruste sient 140 South Dearborn st. 
TOO Wiathiss | ToS) ie Ot, alti. iansausy ermine Me (Chicago tei biatecselele lst National Bank Bldg. 
LOlmeVWiardys Robertesb-; Witch ysmie ice) elereletsiorelstetats Giiicagor ie ecciscs >| sislens 5 South Wabash ave. 
INew Work juste 501 5th ave. 
OZ Watdsns Wen D)rrvcteun'e PER ty Mate TOT RN) EN New York dia. sims 154 Nassau st. 
Chi103. 90) oc sscene miata (See Robert E. Douglas) 
TosmeWeaver-Stewart (Gos) [nC ss crectete salen ctayale New: You sees Metropolitan Tower 
Chiesa gor fsa. siete .»..360 North Michigan ave, 
164 Weishar, L. I Chicago es. sie uresiiele Century Bldg. 
164A Welch, C. M bed DONWON, ee xia ...Cooper Bldg. 
165 Western Press Assn ..-San Francisco......55 New Montgomery st. 
166 Wheeler, H. R SHDOSEOM? ysyeateeteniueute 230 Boylston st. 
167 Williams, San Francisco...... Hobart Bldg. 
168 Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co.......New York ........225 5th ave. 
(Ghicagomacemtetereiene 360 North Michigan ave. 
San Francisco: \. +s 742 Market st. 
Los Angeles....... Times Bldg. 
169 FeWilson, WW tliamip i. fa... cates. oe eee EC leago: asec ee seiie ie Hearst Bldg. 
1720'S Wioleott; Es) Bs..5. 5.56. «ps aint qinsdeit « enaetn New York .ovss ee 366 5th ave. 
dy Woodward, John, Bis hyo esccsscteosttctasia tee’ New York 110 East 42nd st. 
72 Woodward! @» Kelly, conte. ss) ims cee oe eee Chicago ...........360 North Michigan ave. 
Detroit ® rane ronvorctate Fine Arts Bldg. 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES IN CANADA 
Cl Abraham. 1. Ass ccs ae etre aks Slals, sarters Montreal 3.) 232 St. James st. 
C267 Allen,. James SB 4cip  ae tape setae sievere-erateaers TOronite.. <ror\cleramarme 73 Adelaide st., W. 
C3 Calder, VF rankt cin. Ae chats. - aieteinis se sie ovetiens Montreal \.jcsvertesiere 40 Hospital st. 
CFSE Rord VAS EE... -c.stete sie eid arsenite tevene Moronto s esetere ...»Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
CS eSsuys dear e Je cccscate arartiat cic ecustentvieveere ites Moxc@ntoy ae leheietn ious ele Royal Bank Bldg. 
CG) sHall, Vi Cue Sas sient oicye tere ae dletettrete, sate coe UV LOIRES €2l lan teeter tenon New Birks Bldg. 
Gi sall: Pames, | crete = acon serene eects Toronto -407 Hobberlin Bldg. 
CSmeblogan, ‘JohmcG:. tcc estes soem te ontreal Ss tine Southam Bldg. 
Com MacCallinis Js.) ya orice & «cas oy tater evehoy areca Montreal poses + siem 165 St. James st. 
CiG se MeGillivray, - Mie We mies «omer eats eke Toronto, cxcytteietenerere 390 Bay st. 
ClISe McBride! J. Rest i btcam cic oi totem aiebemes Fiamuiltom /<s cecceeee 25 Hughson st., S. 
ClZseMiarting: We “En ccp omer ele acer eiee ened iNchaopit ome oraanie : 331 Bay st. 
Clee Morris): Jokine AC Arcyetsie:e ste eieiae meena be osain’ WUOWRTEAL © valelerevaterene 
Ci4 Payson, rank ats jac feeasteot cate eee Vancouver ........ Winch Bldg. 
GiseeRathboney tie Bocce atte crete eer Miontrealiy araciantemens Canada Cement Bldg. 
Toronto 110 Church st. 
AGF RECS po ys tints pele leheite ip alec a. «0 os eee Toronto 319 Bayes 
C17 Smallpiece, H. E Toronto veoes eae, Church: st 
(Cie Sirota ie(Geene. £ So Semin a otoaes Toronto ‘ 
C19 Thompson, F. W Toronto - 100 King st. 
OZ Oe Willson Hemi yclemmetetreneststerelerel oreestero tartare Montrealers: cis asses Canada Cement Bldg. 
G21 Waighit Das cotstersietsc sve.cleite’s eslaler i eyElami ition sisson Sun Life Bldg. 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES IN LONDON, ENGLAND 
UDR Wer sf RR caklVVi vlaahcmatteter ata niet oheviole vueltereueneee ves LUONGOM i aiclereteisiokenane 29 Ludgate Hill 
2 Clougher: (iva Re mcrcmele ste ne eietevere sisie eluONIGOMuedatels inte eeee018 Crayenvst., Weneame 
LD Siihaiie! IORI NN oboe onaace Reraiatete eees London ..0.0.+.5+529 Ludgate Hill 


It’s The 
Wichita 
Eagle! 


UT where the 

best wheat in the 
world grows—Out 
where the people 
have themoney—Out 
in the great wheat and 
oil market—That’s 
where The Eagle goes 
—with your advertis- 
ing. 

Business is Good 
For Adver- 


tisers in— 


Victor Murdock. 
Editor-in-Chlef— 


H.W. Allen. 
Advertising Mgr. 


Che Wichita Cagle 


Oe Majeh ne 3 W 1 G eal ITA New York Kansas City 
Th S. C. Beckwith Detroi San Francisco 
s KAN SAS Cheats Atlanta 


Special Agency St. Louis Los Angeles 


Sidney D. Long 


Busieee Mgr. 
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The Newspaper of Today Is the Most 
Direct, Acceptable, Completely Covering, 
Readily Available, Economical and Resultful 
Advertising Medium Ever Known 


Newspaper advertising now, more than ever, demonstrates its immediate availability, its instant 
adaptability, and its speedy responsiveness. You may talk to every nook and corner of this broad 
land tomorrow if you like, or you may select your spots and sections, a score, a hundred, a thou- 
sand cities and towns, as you desire, or as manufacturing and transportation conditions advise. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of Twenty Progressive Newspapers in that many 
fine cities of the United States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications, where complete files and data of 
all kinds concerning both field and publication are in readiness for anyone interested. Our travel- 
ing representatives are thoroughly familiar with the publications and the fields in which they 
circulate. 


Weare at all times prepared—in conjunction with their respective service departments—to provide 
valuable and useful merchandise surveys and information reports that will assist the manufacturer 
of any commodity, either in opening up the territory, or in extending trade already under way. 


We bring to the advertising agency an intimate, complete and down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
market conditions and possibilities and of publicity outlets in the fields we cover, that will enable 
it to act with the decision, speed and assurance so largely contributing to satisfactory and success- 


aa 


ful service to its clients. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


9 East 37th Street Tribune Tower Chemical Building Healey Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 


Sharon Building Higgins Building 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


111 


BARE ARCeS a 
Aten wWenauen 


-cR 
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Editor 


MACHINE COMPOSITION COURSES GIVEN IN 
264 SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Boys’ Industrial School....Birmingham 
Alabama School of Trades and Industries 


East Gadsden 
Alabama School for the Deaf......... Talladega 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
Tuskegee 
ARIZONA 
Bisbee High School..........c.ccccccessecs Bisbee 
Unien High School .........ccceceesces Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Baptist College............ Little Rock 
Arkansas School for the Deaf....... Little Rock 


Highs School ila: <trerare alee epsieieiassieisisferele «,* Little Rock 
School of International Federation Publishing 


CORD ANY Meee cicretcrslwlcle’css alate seinie eis Siloam Springs 
CALIFORNIA 

School for Deaf and Blind............. Berkeley 

California Junior Republic Association...... Ohio 

Eureka High School.............-+--+--- Eureka 

Spanish-American Institute ..........-- Gardena 


Long Beach Polytechnic High School.Long Beach 


Belmont High School............... Los Angeles 
Frank Wiggins Trade School........ Los Angeles 
Freemont High School............-. Los Angeles 
Jefferson High School.............-. Los Angeles 


Los Angeles High School Student Body. 
Los Angeles 


Manual Arts High School........... Los Angeles 
McKinley Junior High School........ Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School ........... Los Angeles 
Roosevelt Junior High School ...... Los Angeles 
Modesto High School ............-+-++: Modesto 
McClymond’s High School ............- Oakland 
University High School ............... Oakland 
Oroville Union High School ............. Oroville 
Pomona seash) School... .\.s cit. seite oils Pomona 
Wien hiek (Schools cr... «+ crieisieie/siersrel= Richmond 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company...San Francisco 
SaniJose High School ......c 0. + seen: San Jose 


California Polytechnic High School 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo Union High School....... San Mateo 
San» Pedro: High School. 2). <5 <2. face San Pedro 
School for the Deaf ......0.0.cccceneecee Omaha 
Polytechnic High School ............. Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara High School....... Santa Barbara 
Tamalpias High School ............... Sausalito 
Stockton) High School ~......- :. .esis-sleesets Stockton 
Preston School of Industry........... Waterman 
Whittier State School ....:.....0...0.00. Whittier 
COLORADO 
Colorado School for the Deaf....Colorado Springs 
CONNECTICUT 
State Trade School of Bridgeport..... Bridgeport 
Connecticut Reformatory .........-+..-: Cheshire 
Boardman Trade School ............) Yew Haven 
American School for the Deaf....West Hartford 
DELAWARE 
St. Joseph’s Industrial School .......... Clayton 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Armstrong Manual Training School..Washington 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf, 


Gallaudet College ........c.ee-eee> Washington 
FLORIDA 
Gentral High School « «,...02c'. sisi Clearwater 
Florida Industrial School for Boys..... Marianna 
School for the Deaf and Blind..... St. Augustine 
GEORGIA 
Foote & Davies Company .............- Atlanta 
School! for the Deaf i022. wat... sais Cave Spring 
The Piedmont College Press .......... Demorest 
Georgia Baptist Orphans’ Home....... Hopeville 
Macon, Printing School -°......0.......... Macon 
Phidewserry, SCHOO! -).:< «islets «rales e's ctalers Mount Berry 
HAWAII 
The Kamehameha School .............. Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 
Crane Technical High School............ Chicago 
Harrison Technical High School......... Chicago 
Lane Technical School ................. Chicago 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company ........ Chicago 
Tilden Technical High School........... Chicago 
Training Department of the Lakeside Press 
Chicago 
Wendell Phillips High School............ Chicago 
Sterling Morton High School ............. Cicero 
St. Mary’s Training School .......... Des Plaines 
School for the Deak. isle sire csi Jacksonville 
Joliet Township High School.............. Joliet 
Tllinois Masonic Home .........+.0.-. La Grange 
Mooseheart Institute ............... Mooseheart 
St. Hedwig’s Industrial School.. 
Illinois State Reformatory ............. 
Rockford High School ...:.........2.. 
Society of Divine Word ................ 
INDIANA 
Anderson High School ..........00.<-. Anderson 
Masonic Homo. ici «0:00.00 10, ois .... Franklin 
Central High School ........ ...-Hammond 
Butler” Colmleee iis: Ae cie.c close. sisioleteloiwis Indianapolis 
Schooliior ithe: Deaf i... 6is..1c ame sieleaie Indianapolis 
U. T. A; School of Printing ........ Indianapolis 
Union Christian College, 

Academy and Institute.........e.0e--- Merom 
Richmond High School ............... Richmond 
Indiana State Normal School........Terre Haute 

IOWA 
State WOLOTMALOLy. po ciciaisicnisisicieceresipie cress Anamosa 
Iowa State School for the Deaf ..Council Bluffs 
Industrial School for Boys ............... Eldora 
Sioux City High Sohool............... Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Labette County High School........... Altamont 
Kansas State Teachers’ College.........Hmporia 
Fort Hays Normal School..........ccesee: Hays 


United States Army Service School 
Fort Leavenworth 


Mounted Service School ............. Fort Riley 


Boys’ Industrial School ............. Hutchinson 
Independence High School ........ Independence 
University of Kansas .........--++.-- Lawrence 
State Agricultural College .......... Manhattan 
School for ithe Deak sii weintiecisteiete- » c.ets% Olathe 
Kansas State Teachers’ College........ Pittsburg 
KENTUCKY 
Berea College ......c2cccccesccvccscstonre Berea 
Kentucky School for the Deaf.......... Danville 
LOUISIANA 


School for the Deaf ............+.- Baton Rouge 
Isaac Delgado Central Trades School.New Orleans 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company....New Orleans 


MAINE 
University of Maine ...........scecccesee Orono 
MARYLAND 
Lord Baltimore Press Apprentice School 
Baltimore 
Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing 
Baltimore 
St. Mary’s Industrial School.......... Baltimore 
Maryland State School for the Deaf....Frederick 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Blanchard Linotype Company..........-.- Boston 
Boston Trade School ......5....00se-00s Boston 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Linotype School. .Boston 


University and College of Liberal Arts, Inc. 


Boston 
Rindge Technical School............. Cambridge 
Fitchburg State Normal School.......Fitehburg 


New Bedford Vocational School....New Bedford 


Newton Vocational High School..... Newtonville 
Worcester Boys’ Trade School........ Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Hich School... ci. .c10 5, cesisise wcieieisices Ann Arbor 
Central’ High) School “ciect-:recc scien Bay City 
College. Press) i. gametes were miei eiat Berrien Springs 
Michigan School for the Deaf............. Flint 
Boys’ Industrial School)... 6... fees ns Lansing 
John; Ni) Davis School \! i.: 3h .Giee. Menominee 
Arthur Hill Trades School. .Saginaw, West Side 
MINNESOTA 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute....... Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota ........... Minneapolis 
State Training School for Boys....... Red Wing 
Minnesota State Reformatory......... St. Cloud 
Vocational High School ............... Virginia 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi School for the Deaf and Dumb 
Jackson 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute....Utica 
MISSOURI 
University of Missouri School of Journalism 
Columbia 
State School for the Deaf............... Fulton 
Central High: School: Nisaatanice Kansas City 
Ben Franklin School of Printing....... St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska.....0....+..ca08 Lincoln 
School for) the . Deal, Ju sci) -petoteieleveisieis nisin Omaha 
South? ich “School! fees <2): sieve crete erelemia re) Omaha 
Technical High) (School yc... <i0</stsisisictarsiels Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Morrill School of Mechanic Arts........ Concord 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City Boys’ Vocational School 
Atlantic City 
Polish-American Publishing Company 
Perth Amboy 


New Jersey State Reformatory......... Rahway 
Rahway Hieh) School teen <ietneac ae ose Rahway 
School for the Deaf. .o02<..c0cc0sscces Trenton 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque City High School...... Albuquerque 
School. for tthe, Deaf jyeieute svalsictes este: Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 
Boys’ Vocational School Albany 
The Vail-rallou Press, Inc......... Binghamton 
Bushwick hesning Trade School ....... Brooklyn 
Evening Technical and Trade School...Brooklyn 
Manual Training High School.......... Brooklyn 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company....... Brooklyn 
J. W. Clement Company Apprentice School 
Buffalo 
Elm Vocational School). <sje.- cc jess Buffalo 
Empire State School of Printing ........ Ithaca 
Boys’ Vocational School ............. New York 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School.New York 
Heckscher Foundation for Children...New York 
Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 


MEUCGS sec aschs, ciercistatis einsee sistent eves ts New York 
Murray Hill Vocational School........ New York 
New York Institution for the Instruction of 

the Deaf and Dumb... csccescws wc New York 
New York Mergenthaler Linotype School 

New York 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf...New York 
Sing Sings ePLisOn oe ctesatebsbacscois Gieiele iewbiclere ss Ossining 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Johnson C. Smith University........... Charlotte 
Stonewall Jackson Manua. Training and 
Industrial School 
North Carolina School for the Deaf.Morgantown 


Masonic, Orphanage oy ic. cielo ses ss spctee Oxford 
Baptist Orphanage. cate ves sci. Thomasville 
The Children’s Home, Inc........ Winston-Salem 
NORTH DAKOTA 
School for the. Deaf... 2... ..c.c00s Devil’s Lake 
The State School of Science.......... Wahpeton 
OHIO 
UvcS. “Veterans”? sBureais acco cscsenceriae Cincinnati 
Cleveland Linotype School ........... Cleveland 
Ohio State School for the Deaf....... Columbus 
Ohio State. University ices cer eames Columbus 
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Btivers High School .....4...:-ne50+ 000° Dayton 
Hamilton Public Schools.............. Hamilton 
Technical High School .........-...... Lakewood 
Boys’ Industrial School .............. Lancaster 
Ohio State Reformatory ............--. Mansfield 
Milo Bennett’s School .........-+e+-+0- Maumee 
Wilberforce University ............ Wilberforce 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home ............-.+.- Xenia 
Antioch: ‘College ” -..ssasie- s/26 st bon's Yellow Springs 
OKLAHOMA 

Ui. 8; Indian’ School, an. 1.0 sierieite serfs Chilocco 
State -Peniteantiaryy .0.....v.ceseeer ee McAlester 
University of Oklahoma .......0..ss00 Norman 
Central High School seis. ah oe «ale on Sand Springs 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

MOLE R GF. xxints ceautias oterate si siaieiletelninlaats Stillwater 
Central dtigh (School 15. err. sic <:<te1ye arersiw's cle Tulsa 

OREGON 

Bezson Polytechnic School ............ Portland 
Hills: Military Academy, se cs:cic<is'emlsiexe Portland 
School forthe Doaty 5 eyy.cyeis piste ojeielale ele eltle.s Salem 


RI ShW Shoo aye creratclatel tac atotelelavelstesetere The Dalles 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory. Huntingdon 
Johnstown Vocational School ........ Johnstown 
New Era Training School for Printers. Lancaster 
Tressler Orphans’ Home .............. Laysville 
“Evening Bulletin’ Apprentice School 

Philadelphia 
Girard College Mechanical School. ..Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
Philadelphia 

Printing Trades School of the Typothetae 
Philadelphia 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park 
Pittsburgh 
Sti Joseph’s Protectory; y.ciasiden ese Pittsburgh 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans’ Industrial School 
Scotland 

PORTO RICO 


Manual Training School .............. San Juan 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Trade School 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


School for the Deaf and Biind....Cedar Springs 


Orphan, Ald Society “22.5 - cans «cise clei Charleston 

Thornwell) Orphanage: <3... oc «acenisscinse Clinton 

Allen? Umivwersity 695 4:05 ).e a ciateteciere ss ole Columbia 

Connie Maxwell Orphanage ......... Greenwood 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota State College..... Peta Brookings 
TENNESSEE 

State of Tennessee School for the Deaf 
Knoxville 

Crockett Technical High School........ Memphis 


Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute, 
INGA US Oars ak alc ves vreis ote hat oeketl nlecal exciton Nashville 
Southeastern School of Printing....... Nashville 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Normal = School 070)... Sieve chevw wfose.e ctovsts: «9 Nashville 
et 3 OF Nashville 


International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ — 


Union of North America ....Pressmen’s Home 


TEXAS 
Texas School for the Deaf ...........+.-. Austin 
University Press, University of Texas...Austin 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
College Station 


State Orphans’ Home 2. i.sssncsemuues Corsicana 
Bryan High School ........csscccccccvess Dallas 
Dallas Vocational School ......+...++-+-- Dallas 
College of Industrial Arts.........-+-... Denton 
North Texas State Teachers’ College....Denton 
El Paso Public Schools ..........ceeenns El Paso 


Tex,-Mex, Printery, Texas Mexican Industrial 
Institute; “sieicc:o oa sieleta'nia(alatoislnivisivistateiel= Kingsville 

Prairie View Normal and Thdistelal College 

Prairie View 
Brackenridge Manual Training School 

San Antonio 
San Marcos Baptist Academy.......San Marcos 
Baylor University 
Methodist Orphanage of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church ......5 cijc.cesesis sieeiste Waco 
UTAH 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind..... Ogden 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute....... Blacksburg 


Engineers School of War Department 
Fort Humphreys 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton 
Baptist Orphanage ......scscuccscccceses -Salem — 
School for the Deaf and Blind........ Staunton 
WASHINGTON 
School of Journalism, University of Washington 
Seattle 


Northwest School of Printing...........Spokane 
Washington School for the Deaf..... Vancouver 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 


Romney 

WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin State School for the Deaf...Delavan 
Stout) Institute <\.\.\s:.<emtelatcletesale ....Menomonie 
Boys’ Technical High School........Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Vecational School....... . -Milwaukee 
Vocational and Continuation School...... Racine 


CANADIAN PRINTING AND MACHINE 
COMPOSITION SCHOOLS 


ONTARIO 
Technical School 


Canadian Linotype Limited........ «+... Toronto 
Technical. School ......o 2s secclesiontaeret .- Toronto 
QUEBEC 
Garden. City Press... <5. sateen Gardenyale 
British-American Publishing Company. . Montreal 
Deaf and Dumb Institute. ......).....08 Montreal 
CUBA 
Union Nacional de Linotipistas.........Havana 


NEWSPAPER ROTOGRAVURE SECTIONS 


City—Name of Paper—When Issued 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: News; Sunday. 
CALIFORNIA 
LONG BEACH: Press-Telegram; Sunday. 
LOS ANGELES. Illustrated News; Sunday. 
LOS ANGELES:. Times; Sunday. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Chronicle; Sunday. 
COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain News; 
CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD: Courant; Sunday. 
WATERBURY: Republican; Sunday. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: Post; Sunday. 
WASHINGTON: Star; Sunday. 
FLORIDA 


MIAMI: Illustrated Daily Tab; Daily and 
Sunday. 


PALM BEACH. Palm Beach Post; Sunday. 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: Constitution; Sunday. 
ATLANTA: Journal; Sunday. 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: News; Saturday. 
CHICAGO: Tribune; Sunday. 
DANVILLE: Commercial News; 
PEORIA: Journal-Transcript; 
INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE: News & Sentinel; 
INDIANAPOLIS: Star; Sunday. 
SOUTH BEND: News-Times; Sunday, 
IOWA 
Register; 
KANSAS 
WICHITA: Eagle; Sunday. 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Courier-Journal; 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: Times-Picayune; 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Sun; Sunday. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: Herald; Sunday. 
NEW BEDFORD: Standard; Sunday. 


DENVER: Sunday. 


Saturday. 
Sunday, 


Saturday. 


DES MOINES: Sunday. 


Sunday. 


Sunday. 


SPRINGFIELD: Republican; Sunday. 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: Free Press; Sunday. 
DETROIT: News; Sunday. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS: Journal; Sunday. 
MINNEAPOLIS: Tribune; Sunday. 


ST. PAUL: Pioneer Press; Sunday. 
ST. PAUL: News; Sunday. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: Journal-Post; Sunday. 


ST. LOUIS: Globe-Democrat; Sunday. 
ST. LOUIS: Post-Dispatch; Sunday. 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: Bee; Sunday. 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK: Call; Sunday. 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY: Knickerbocker Press; Sunday. 
BUFFALO: Courier; Sunday. 
BUFFALO: Express; Sunday. 
BUFFALO: Times; Sunday. 
NEW YORE: Corriere d’America; Sunday. 
NEW YORK: Graphic; Saturday. 
NEW YORK: Herald ‘Tribune; Sunda 
NEW YORK: Jewish Daily Forward; Stinday 
NEW YORK: Morning Telegraph; Sunday. 
NEW YORK: Post; Saturday. 
NEW YORK: Progresso Italio-Americano. 
NEW YORK: Times; Sunday. 
NEW YORK: World; Sunday. 


ROCHESTER: Democrat & Chronicl 3; Sun- 
SYRACUSE: Herald; Sunday, a F 
SYRACUSE: Post- Standard; Sunday. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: Raaiireny 


CLEVELAND: News-Leader; Sunday. 
CLEVELAND: Plain Dealer; Sunda 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA: Inquirer; Sunday. 
PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger; Sunday. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE: Journal; Sunday. 
TENNESSEE 


Sunday. 


chelalsteraleterateleisielsietelerate --Hamilton 


MEMPHIS: Commerci 
NASHVILLE: Saeees Sing ee 
TEXAS 
HOUSTON: Chronicle; Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND: Times-Dispatch; Sunday. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: Times; Sunday. 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE: Journal; Sunday, 
CANADA | 
ONTARIO | 
TORONTO: Star; Sunday. | 
QUEBEC | 
MONTREAL; La Patrie; Saturday. | 
MONTREAL: La Presse; Saturday. i : 
MONTREAL: Standard; Saturday. _ 
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Mount Vernon ana New Rochelle 


IN 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


The Third Richest Buying Area In New York State Can 
Only Be Adequately Covered By 


THE TWIN CITY DAILIES 


New Rochelle, 


0, 3 82 Population, 9 Census 1925 
The Daily Argus The Stancard-Star 


Mount Vernon These Are Westchester County’s Greatest Daily New Rochelle 


Mount Vernon, 


Population, State Census 1925 


North Pelham Advertising Mediums. A survey shows that the Mamaroneck | 
Pelham Heights nearest to a complete coverage is only pos- Larchmont 
Bronxville ~ sible through these newspapers, Quaker Ridge 
Tuckahoe the only dailies published Pelham Manor 


In A Territory of Over 150,000 People 


The Daily Argus The Standard-Star 


Average Daily Circulation for Average Daily Circulation for 
October, November and October, November and 
December, 1925 December, 1925 


10,217 8,408 


Advertising for 1925 Advertising for 1925 


8,531,726 lines 5,931,072 lines 


The Largest Newspaper Circulation in Westchester County Under One Owner- 
ship. 2 Complete Plants—One in Mount Vernon and One in New Rochelle 


Published by 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


FRANKLIN A. MERRIAM, President 

GEORGE EB. DAVID & CO. T. HAROLD FORBES, Vice-President 

New York Chicago FRANCIS T. HUNTER, Vice-President and Treasurer 
MAURICE S. PORTER, Secretary 


Foreign Representative 
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| ae | SPOKANE COUNTRY 
Ifere’s how ii oe Ko OF NATIONS 
The Spokane Country : — WHEAT 


will spend 
$300,000,000 this year 


Motor Vehicles_§$ 25,000,000 
Accessorics, tires 6,500,000 


RN ate 


Clothing = 45,000,000 
Foodstulfs._.-- 125,000,000 
Furniture 17,600,000 : 
Building Mater- 
ials____..--. 15,000,000 
Hardware, Farm 
Machinery.-- 19,000,000 
Candy, cte;2=== 7,000,000 
Drigs-cse-== 5,000,000 
: Cosmetics, 
: Soaps, ctc.--- 4,000,000 
Radio2-222- ~ 3,500,000 
[heatres___.--= 5,000,000 


Bonds, Stocks_- 35,000,000 


Send for Surveys and Market Facts 
Book for further segregation 


-TYPICAL HARVEST SCENE 
/N SPOKAIVE COUNTRY 


An Exceptional Market | 
Highly Prosperous-Spendin 1g. 


SS 


SPOKANE COUNTRY 522 CITIES AND TOWNS 
97,000 URBAN FAMILIES CIRCULATION 89,000 


bie 
=8- 
o- a ‘ a ; 2 
aes N Exceptional Market—Yes! These facts prove it: The average per family wealth of 
% the 139,000 Spokane Country families is $3,104 above the nation’s average. The per 
a) rm — 
ea capita buying power, based upon income tax returns, 3S 35% above the average. The 


Spokane Country leads 18 states in number of income tax returns filed. This section has one 


automobile to one-one-half families compared with one to two families for the country at large 


From the above, it will readily be seen that even under normal conditions the Spokane 


Country s buying power is exceptionally high 


Prosperous—unusually so! The farmers ol Washington, Oregon and Idaho received 


for 1925 products $755,000,000 or $150,000,000 more than in 1924 Since the Spokane Country 
Oth of all the nation’s wheat, 1-5th of its commercial apples and large quan- 


FLEAS 
SPOKANE 
COUNTRY 
| 5 


alone produced |- 


tities of other grains and fruits, live stock and wool naturally this section is enjoying the lion’s 
share of agricultural prosperity of the Pacific Northwest Aside from this, the 1925 output ol 


$110,000,000, showing a substantial 


the Spokane Country mines and lumber mills exceeded 
Therefore. conditions were never more favorable for intensifying 


gain over preceding year 


sales efforts here than right now 


THE SPOKANE COUNTR Y==522 CITIES AND TOWNS 


10,000 miles of good roads. 128 passenger trains and 4 = 
Spending freely—Yes! Careful estimates based upon present sales activity records 


motor busses arrive and depart Spokane daily 
22 cities, towns and rural districts of the Spokane 


indicate that the. prosperous families of the 5 
e Spokane city merchants alone over $130,000,000 during 1926 


SEND N! 
‘‘Market Facts About the Spok 


ALSO MARKET SURVEYS COVE 


Country will spend with th 


MORNING SU| 


REPRESENTATIV ES | 
Wm. J. MORTON Co. 
A SPOKANE COUNTRY MINE. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
This section produces $60,000,000 worth of mincrals 


annually, including 35% of Nation's lead 


M. C. MOGENSEN & CoO.., INc. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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“ —SPOKMANE COUNTRY 
| ae APPLE ORCHARD 


th 564,000 Consumers 
veely/- but Intelligently/ 


High standard of living! Spokane Country people buy largely as the Spokane city 
people buy. Adding purchases that Spokane Country consumers will make from merchants in 
their hustling home towns, to their bill bought in the city, together with purchases of Spokane 
city residents, it is estimated that the retail business in this section will exceed $300,000,000 
for 1926. 


Buying intelligently—Yes! While Spokane Country consumers have the money and 

! are spending freely, it is significant to note that many exhaustive market surveys prove con- 

clusively that they are unusually responsive to products of merit adyertised through their 
daily newspapers 


With these facts in mind. it is easy to understand why Go-Getters among national adver- 
tisers and agencies placed 500.000 lines more business with THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
SPOKANE CHRONICLE during 1925 than 1924 and why they are intensifying sales efforts here 
during the present year 


Well worth winning completely! Spokane and its rich surrounding territory make up 
one cohesive market of 564,000 consumers Most of the 89,000 circulation of THE SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE is confined to the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities and 
towns of the field—truly an unusual coverage of an unusual market! 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
Wool Growers clipped 11,000,000 pounds of wool 


DR BOOK: 


Country and Pacific Northwest’’ 
OUR PRODUCTS—NO CHARGES! 


|. LADVERTISING BUREAU- _ 


\ -WEEKLY 


J 


DOMINAN' 
FARM MAGAZINES | 


THE WASHINGTON FARMER 


| © THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 
| eet; pm 3 s - oc 
| on mete : ships $50,000,000 worth of lumber annually 


1925 beat 1924 


THE IDAHO FARMER 


THE OREGON FARMER 
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Wood Dry Mat Service 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


W ood Flong Corporation is the only manu- 
facturer of dry mats that maintains a force of 
expert dry mat stereotypers who are also thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mechanics of the 
composing, press and engraving rooms. This 
force is traveling constantly at no cost to our 
customers and has done wonders in improving 
the printing of newspapers. 


The price of the standard WOOD DRY 
MAT is 12 cents. It is not only the original 
and best dry mat but is by far the cheapest. 


Wood Service to the foundry, furnished 
gratis, makes the cost of the WOOD DRY 
MAT almost nil. 


Every newspaper manager, whether employ- 
ing Autoplates or not, knows what the name 
WOOD stands for in newspaper stereotyping. 
So look for it on dry mats. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Circulations Resume Upward Course With 
Rates Barely Keeping Pace 


Distribution of Evening and of Sunday Newspapers Show Marked Gains Over That of a Year Ago, 
| While Morning Papers Have Slight Gain Despite Many Mergers—Net Loss of 
Six Papers During Year 


-\PINION was general as 1925 closed 


that newspaper advertising rates had 
risen at a record rate and to new heights. 
Buyers of advertising grumbled. News- 
paper publishers and solicitors agreed 
that rates were rising (with certain ex- 
ceptions) and that they should rise and 
continue to rise. Adolph S. Ochs told 
the Advertising Club of New York early 
this year that newspaper rates were far 
too low and that they were decreasing, 
rather than increasing, according to the 
proportion of service rendered. 

Mr. Ochs held the correct view, ac- 
cording to the annual tabulation of news- 
paper circulations and rates by EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER which is printed on 
the next page and according to the cal- 
culations from that tabulation which are 
boxed on this page. ; ; 

The rate per line per million circula- 
tion, a fair yardstick for the measurement 
of newspaper rates on the whole, no 
matter what may be thought of its merits 
in individual cases, is rising slowly, very 
slowly. The increase in the basic rate 
of newspapers is hardly more than keep- 
ing pace with the circulation growth. 
There has been no increase as yet de- 
signed or able to check the heavy pur- 
chases of newspaper space by advertisers. 

Many increases in the rates, of in- 
dividual newspapers have been noted dur- 
ing the past year, most of them occurring 
in the ranks of the smallest daily news- 
papers, Publishers of these newspapers 
have, speaking generally, clung to old 
customs, including that of selling adver- 
tising by the inch and charging 205925 
or 30 cents an inch for their space. The 
new rate cards of these papers reveal 
that the agate line is supplanting the 
inch as the unit of measurement of na- 
tional linage and that the new rates 
are designed to produce a net revenue 
comfortably higher than that brought 
in by the traditional schedule, The com- 
paratively few newspapers which retain 
the inch as the inflexible unit for all 
advertising appear to believe that they 
gain by charging as a full inch all frac- 
tions of space more than half of a 
column inch. The success of such a rule 
applied to national advertising 1s doubt- 
ful. The data on which the Ready Reck- 
oner (on page 118) is based are: 

1. Circulation of all daily newspapers 
of general circulation, for the 6 months 
vending Sept. 30, 1925. Where Publish- 
ers’ Statements to the Audit Bureau 
-of Circulations are available, the figure 
is taken from them. In other cases, the 
average given in the semi-annual state- 
ment to the Post Office is used. In 
Canada, A. B. C. figures are used almost 


_. exclusively, the other figures being based 


on sworn statements by the publishers. 
2. Advertising rates quoted are those 
-charged per agate line on national adver- 
tising contracts. The minimum rate 1s 
quoted, usually that applying to 5,000 
line contracts. : 
3. For the sake of pee the 
ulation figures in the Ready RKeckoner 
ee. those of the U. S. Census for 1920. 
In the directory of newspaper personnel, 
-circulations, and rates, which starts on 
Page 20 and runs to Page 107, the popu- 
lation figures are the publisher’s estimate 
of his city’s population furnished to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, wherever 
such figures are given, and the 1920 Cen- 
sus figures where later information 1s 
not obtainable. Ser, 
The trend of the business is indicated 
briefly, if not fully, in the box below, 


| which covers the fluctuations in number 


of newspapers, their total circulations, 
-total advertising rates, and rate per line 
per million circulation during the past 
-five years. 


Morning newspapers, it appears from 
the summary, are 427 in number, two 
less than a year ago, and exactly the 
same as they were five years ago. 

Evening newspapers are now 1,581, four 
less than a year ago, and 20 less than 
five years ago. 

Sunday newspapers, now 548 in num- 
ber, are nine more than a year ago and 
three more than five years ago. 

The decrease in daily (morning and 
evening) newspapers is marked, despite 
the great activity in Florida, which has 
doubled the number of newspapers in that 
state during the year. The process of 
consolidation continues, accelerated 
rather than checked despite its inroads 
into the newspaper ranks during the 
past decade. Florida added approximately 
25 new titles to the roster, yet the net 
number of newspapers is 6 less than it 
was on December 31, 1924. The out- 
standing consolidation of the year was 
that of the Philadelphia North American 
with the Public Ledger. 

Despite that consolidation and scores 
of others, and of suspensions without 
consolidation, the circulation figures con- 
tinue to grow. 

Morning newspapers now show a total 
average net paid daily circulation of 
12,440,387 copies, a gain of 75,000 copies 
over the average of a year ago, and a 
gain of approximately 2,300,000 copies 
during the past five years. 

Evening newspapers now average a 
total net paid daily circulation of 2Y,- 
298,982 copies, a gain of approximately 
664,000 copies over the total of a year 
ago and about 3,000,000 ahead of five 
years ago. 

Sunday newspapers now circulation an 
average weekly net paid total of 23,- 
354,622 copies, a gain of 1,130,000 copies 
over last year’s total and approximately 
4,300,000 ahead of five years ago. 

Total advertising rate per agate line 
for morning papers is $33.195 a decrease 
of 38.6 cents from that of a year ago 
and an increase of $7.243 over the total 
of five years ago. 

Evening papers now show a total ad- 
vertising rate of $72.373 per agate line, 
an increase of $3.877 over that of a year 
ago, and of $12.364 over that of five 
years ago. 

Sunday newspapers now have a total 
advertising rate of $54.243, an advance 
of $3.135 over a year ago and of $9.99 
over that of five years ago. 

The rate per line per million circula- 
tion of morning newspapers is $2.66, a 


BASIC FACTS FOR THE 


Morning 
Total Net Total 
Number Paid Agate Line 
Period of Papers Circulations Rate 

12/31/25 427 12,440,387 © $33.195 
12/31/24 429 12,365,215 33.581 
12/31/23 426 11,475,071 30.651 
12/31/22 426 10,809,619 27.529 
12/31/21 427 10,144,260 25.952 

Evening 
12/31/25. 1,581 21,298,982 72.373 
12/31/24 1,585 20,634,222 68.496 
12/31/23 1,610 19,978,632 66.667 
12/31/22 1,607 18,898,322 63.116 
12/31/21 1,601 18,279,480 60.009 

Sunday 
12/31/25 548 23,354,622 54.243 
12/31/24 539 22,219,646 51.098 
12/31/23 547 21,463,289 48.672 
12/31/22 546 19,676,725 45.829 
12/31/21 545 19,041,413 44.253 


decrease of 5 cents, or 1.84 per cent from 
that of a year ago, and an increase of 
7 cents or 2.7 per cent over that of five 
years ago, 

Evening papers now have a rate per 
line per million circulation of $3.39, an 
increase of 7 cents or 2.17 per cent over 
that of a year ago and of 10 cents or 
3.4 per cent over that of five years ago. 

Sunday newspapers continue to have 
the abnormally low million rate of $2.32, 
an increase of 3 cents, or 1.31 per cent 
over that of a year ago, and exactly even 
with that of five years ago. 

The number of rate increases scheduled 
to become effective as of Jan. 1, 1926 
and at other periods early in the year are 
not reflected in this tabulation, and their 
effect will probably be counterbalanced 
by increases in circulation before the 
next calculations are made, on the cir- 
culations for the six months ending 
March 31, 1925. That has been the 
experience) of HDITOR & PUBLISH= 
ER in past tabulations of this kind. The 
rate increases which seem large as the 
new rate cards pass the spacebuyer’s desk 
become adjustments on circulation in- 
creases, Some newspapers in large and 
medium-sized cities, in fact, have ar- 
rangements on local contracts for in- 
creasing the basic rate every ninety days, 
or every six months, a stipulated increase 
being provided for a given gain in cir- 
culation. 

Creation of a plan which would insure 
to the publisher an immediate, rather 
than a delayed return on his circulation 
increases, and which would not disar- 
range the delicate structure of national 
advertising in newspapers is worth the 
thought of some of the rate-making 
geniuses of the business. In the mass, 
its lack is not greatly felt. 


RECENT POPULATION 
ESTIMATES FOR U. S. CITIES 


RECENT population statistics of cities 

of the United States (estimates of 
U. S. Census Bureau and by State Cen- 
Stismasy ot) Julyei 1925.0 5:6." undicates 
State Census figures. ) 


City Population 
A banys ei Nis aXe Co Osama tee s's 117,820 
Atlantayy Gas@1924 sest.) hens 0 22242 10 
Binohamtonse Neen CSG.) leer 71,915 
Baltimores:\Camesrtmeioeioc ce cts = 796,296 
Bitmimrohany -Alage.enacse oie 205,670 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SPACE 


Papers 

Rate Per Difference in Rate Per Million 
Millicn Cir- Circulation as of December 
culation 31, 1925 

YA 9 Tato dtend eee in. hak ae 
271. Decrease $0.05 1.84% 
2.70 Decrease 0.04 1.48% 
2.52 Increase 0.14 5.55% 
2.59 Increase 0.07 2.70% 

Papers 
StS ON we Gear, caer siete ny ole aes 
3.32 Increase 0.07 2.17% 
3.33 Increase 0.06 1.80% 
3.34 Increase 0.05 1.50% 
3.29 Increase 0.10 3.04% 

Papers 
2, Some tra o sree Sie > Cease 
2.29 Increase 0.03 1.31% 
Deh Decrease 0.01 0.42% 
2,33 Increase 0.05 2.20% 
LAV Men NO ate Seedy Piped ue 


City Population 
stein, Mice (SE (EQ) poocce 781,529 
Bisiialop Nem Ye v5: (Cs) eee 538,016 
Cambridge, Mass. (S. C.) .... 120,053 
CamdenwuNiae) sara ee ee cee 128,642 
GantonOhiomyvemat.cis ee 106,260 
Ghicagowe lillies eee eke 2,995,239 
Cincinatti Onion se eee ae 409,333 
Cleveland @hiogm a eerie 936,485 
@olumbuste Ohio wes ae eee 279,836 
Dallas Tesceuias se oes est 194,450 
Dayton, Ohiomn skeet eas. 172,942 
Denver, (Gols wires scc ie i ae 280,911 
Detroit, Mich. (Special Census, 

1925) Sie nes ae 1,242,044 
PE) cli aelVinn: 9 eepeces eee 110,502 
1Mnasboee, INI, Men (GS (CS) ge oe 48,359 
Bie Past ext |", it oh ee 104,929 
Elizabeth, N. J. (1923 est.) 103,947 
Eine: mibaye (LOZS est) anemone 12574 
Balll Rivers Mass: (SG) 129,662 
BULGE, Soe VLC lacey ee eee ee 130,316 
Haortavvorthy: hex ee ee 154,847 
Grandi lrapidsaa Mich) sane... 153,698 
Tlarurond «Cont seen ee cate 160,197 
FELOUStOT Ne Lexan tree 4 eee 164,954 
indianapolis: Inds ss...) sess oe 358,819 
Jacksonville, Fla. (S. C.) 95,206 
lense Van@ity™ VINE) eee eee 315,280 
Key eWiest shlan (Sic. 13,533 
AsaseCityse NG. aeeen a 367,481 


estimate:)anern cane te 1,222,500 
SOuisville-micye yee 4 vane 250,259 
owelbyMassie(SiGakcen. see 110,542 
EynnesMiassve(Sra@™)) ois 103,147 
akeland s Klawn( Sees \e er geeee 17,046 
Eockport; =NesY a(S.” G:) 21,676 
Miamisiilas(( Sig iGe) shea 71,419 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (S. C.) 50,382 
Memphis") cnnseneees scene 174,533 
Milwaukee, © Wiss 20.5.1 2a osc 509,192 
Minneapolis, Minn. .......... 425,435 
INashyalle.s denn, Basie: = | 136,220 


New Bedford, Mass. (S. C.) 120,494 


News rlavers Conne seep see 178,927 
News) Orleans: vilia. ee aioe. 414,493 
Newark New) lies a. ee wc 452,513 
Norfolk, Va. (1924 est.) - 164,105 
Oalclandan@al. os ete tees ete 253,700 
Orlando nia Se ©.) eee 22,273 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

@loZzdmestimate) asa 9. see 104,080 
Omaha MNebws sere c. oe 211,768 
ater sO ANue | meee ee Soke ie 141,695 
eiiladelphiase Paneer. bocce. 1,979,364 
pittsburgh Ras eee eee 631,563 
Rortland = Ores “Sinus. cse.. e 282,383 
Rensacolaye bilan (S.sGe)) seance 24,958 
ELovidencewm Roly ss: 267,918 
iNeadince bart. Geer wenn ie 112,707 
Ravel nbaavornta EVENS | WEST decree ae culls 186,403 
Rochester, N.Y. ¢S. C:) 316,786 
SEL OULSS e VLO\ aa ehdentan so ereisees 821,543 
Sib, ibeubiby IM ibritoke lating Stace 246,401 
altmiaker Gityys Utah Messy: 130,948 
aleanitonio, LEX ose. eee: 198,069 
Sa Diegore Calan ne ee 106,047 
Salmbranciscom@alae, \ seen ee 557,530 
Schenectady, N. Y. (S. C.) .. 92,786 
Scranton Sage eee eee ee Sincere MAID ARC 
Somerville, Mass. (S. C.) .... 99,206 
Spokaner. Washn teen ee 108,897 
Springfield, Mass. (S. C.) .... 142,224 
Syracuse, e Nem Ye nos Ga) ee peeled 00S 
Dietersbune, las SuGa)i er 26,706 
st. Augustine, Fla. (S. C.) .. 10,190 
At pa wt Bilan ta(ecyveie: ie React: 94,808 
SDaCOMia MV AS ents ten 104,455 
OLEdOm Ohio: me eat, ce eee 287,380 
SU rentOteyy New ee cs ae oe acne 132,020 
aulsaer @)kla es sot.) eee eee 124,478 
Ca MN Yen (Ors Gar se ce 101,604 
West Palm Beach, Fla. (S. C.) 

19,122 
Mvisning torn ss Gap ero tas 497,906 
Walmington; Del. So... 5... 25. 122,049 
Worcester, Mass. (S. C 192,242 
Yonkers:N. ov. (Co. CG.) 113,647 
VON SSEOWIL | OHIO) maces aie o alors 159,970 
Wonkersia NogYel(oeiG@:pest; "2. 113,000 


| 
| 
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A QUICK ESTIMATE CAN BE MADE OF A CAMPAIGN’S COST 
IN NEWSPAPERS OF U. S. OR CANADA 


Circulations and Dates of 427 Morning, 1581 Evening and 548 U. S. Sunday Newspapers Given in 
Detail on Following Pages, Are Summarized by States and Nationally—Similar Data Given 
By Provinces for Canadian Newspapers 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Number of English Lan- _ Total Net Joint Minimum Joint 
guage Daily Newspapers Paid Circulation Advertising Rates Number Total Sunday 
Population om : A Ss aS —A— —— Sunday Sunday Advertising 
State 1920 Census Morn. Eve. Total Morning Evening Total Morning Evening Total Papers Circulation Rates 
iaba ill aan eee snr eimecktelsce 2,348,174 3 20 23 75,993 192,231 268,224 $ 23 $882. 9 1117 10 216,747 $: 2678 
ATIZ ORAM Cee eh a Seen eer 334,162 7 7 14 38,205 26,813 65,018 .266 243 .509 8 44,060 304 
IArKcanSas! os. sp aciacs. cecilia 1,752,204 5 28 33 65,841 79,301 145,142 .221 .615 .836 7 117325 411 
Galiforniawsisor acne ee 3,426,861 41 102 143 920,553 1,096,445 2,016,998 2.989 4.575 7.564 43 1,467,653 4.109 
Goloradony sce ciate certo nto 939,629 7 Pod] 34 52,348 247,803 300,151 243 1.016 1.259 11 348,182 .803 
Gonnecticutiess eect 1,380,631 6 27 33 102,759 302,251 405,010 345 1.142 1.487 7 183,629 575 
Delaware. ists. seers eee 223,003 1 2 3 8,316 36,071 44,387 04 11 a5 1 13,192 06 
District soi Columbian eee 437,571 Z 3 5 121,987 213,430 335,417 34 58 .92 3 286,520 Ail 
PLOTida tsa cso hare ceteris teehee 968,479 22 38 60 158,296 135,071 293,367 Welz 1.490 2.627 29 248,049 1.594 
Georpiay saa sek sik tote ae eich 2,895,832 5 20 25 131,886 219,297 351,183 VS .808 1.193 15 464,897 1.083 
ICEL oh tenon Seerncas 4 Sttomntoc 431,866 7 6 13 30,754 26,863 57,617 Jaf 184 -404 7 45,509 ail 
IMOIS Hs ce oes els eae a nese 6,485,280 14 102 TLGe 150733 1,556,332 2,707,065 2.113 4.656 6.769 21 2,309,073 3.404 
Indiana) “San eae anette et 2,930,390 21 98 119 310,886 649,272 960,158 943 2.768 3.711 17 376,707 1.080 
TOWa. ak Avo nraya ttenncnetaetn rae. hatede 2,404,021 5 44 49 111,044 548,990 * 660,034 305 2.039 2.344 11 307,910 935 
KANSAS hana era aes teereas 1,769,257 9 49 58 120,828 232,365 353,193 425 1.330 1.755 ils} 217,726 .690 
Kentucky) pect. ceo sae oer 2,416,630 9 21 30 145,522 214,852 360,374 474 857 1.331 11 249,593 Ws 
ouisiana se... ccee ao eee 1,798,509 5 10 15 143,087 159,453 302,540 413 534 .947 5 326,691 68 
Midinen hace stustran teins ae 768,014 5 6 11 97,900 72,588 170,488 LUE 3225 .495 1 31,082 09 
IMebaAveGl Gouecc25.apioc 00 eacor 1,449,661 5 10 15 198,680 360,008 558,688 433 .833 1.266 4 321,368 74 
Massachusetts  sncew sitet eee 3,852,356 11 58 69 873,911 1,270,235 2,144,146 1.845 4.149 5.994 13 1,465,888 2.98 
Michigan ss metic. crepe cans 3,668,412 5 50 55 243,569 990,019 1,233,588 .630 2.651 3.281 13 991,521 1.87 
Minnesota y cee cases ieee 2,387,125 5 30 35 174,104 547,389 721,493 387 1.601 1.988 7 563,860 12 
IMASSISSIPDI. lesen sieleie eet sions 1,790,618 3 10 13 13,394 52,316 65,710 .075 305 38 5 36,139 19 
IMaSSOLIT ie cise. Meech creer tiers 3,404,055 9 56 65 642,284 958,939 1,601,223 1,155 2.521 3.676 13 1,098,383 1.989 
IMIGn tana © more cirse eo orden eye ee 548,889 10 if 17 60,171 29,990, 90,161 .360 .208 .568 10 83,360 A5 
INiebraskawmcw rds + Macl-bor tee teer 1,296,372 7 19 26 134,616 253,771 388.387 .336 937 1.273 9 317,691 821 
INGviadamerieceasccis's seustevssiserecaac 77,407 3 6 9 6,719 10,273 16,992 .059 144 _.203 3 6,719 059 
News Elampshire series. = 443,083 1 8 9 14,434 44,101 58,535 .05 BIOS 243 i... 0») dE 
iNew, J enseyioccst. cts Sat tenetee 3,155,900 6 29 35 117,625 583,565 701,190 .316 1.799 2.115 9 189,716 .626 
INiew? Mextcod ee ias-cm cites csktacte se 360,350 1 6 A 4,929 22,322 27,251 03 155 .185 1 5,891 .03 
INTE Wi YOLK armas e tertelers ices. += 10,385,227 30 97 132 §=2, 899,338 3,046,312 5,945,650 6.554 8.791 15.345 29 4,754,498 8.099 
North Carolinas. seer aoe 2,559,123 11 28 39 138,928 128,981 267,909 .514 .844 1.358 16 197,896 744 
North Dakotameee eee ceir 646,872 Z 8 10 17,050 38,141 55,191 .075 24 po 15 2 22,900 13 
@Ohiogs (eat ce - Laser et eee oe 5,759,394 18 113 131 534,963 1,902,827 2,437,790 1.388 4.934 6.322 28 1,211,476 2.970 
Oklahoma mete: « cance. cee. 2,028,283 11 38 49 164,613 233,022 397,635 526 1.260 1.786 25 275,879 1.201 
aN Obelegerey Biola cue Memecrais. oko 6 elaio 783,389 7 21 28 119,573 248,805 368,378 38 .939 1.319 10 285,983 685 
Rennsylvanial en > seeker 8,720,017 33 27 160 = 1,109,053 2,069,402 3,178,455 2.765 5.787 8.552 17 1,749,026 3.318 
Rhodewisland: Ys jy 604,397 2 8 10. 37,839 172,400 210,239 mul Z 541 .653 3 79,728 285 
South Carolinaw serie ieee 1,683,724 6 9 15 74,160 54,569 128,729 275 .289 .564 8 95,442 38 
South eDakotay <M een 636,547 3 12 15 20,455 62,656 83,100 a2 41 Aye} 3 251332 15 
Mennesseenels... cee. aero 2,337,885 5 16 21 203,071 MEI 475,792 43 .826 1.256 10 365,669 .94 
PIREKAG US eh oe ERNE Osa te ay 2) eK 4,663,228 19 82 101 306,386 608,406 914,792 1.159 2.734 3.893 47 829,133 2.687 
tah ae ec.  istectehe.s cmaeeric 449,396 1 5 6 42,234 62,139 104,373 .09 .274 .364 4 109,643 309 
Wisavilesen Bet woe 5 lo cdotmebarar 352,428 2 8 10 23,952 29,548 53,500 095 .159 .254 OS 
Watreatiteh GR saat ccose ¢ Guerra: 2,309,187 9 18 27 136,595 182,076 318,671 395 724 1.119 10 167,370 615 
Wiaslaine tOnmes cies acute ee ts 1,356,621 10 Zo 33 168,574 375,641 544,215 .629 1.256 1.885 ult 355,052 1.009 
WG Wat peabibey" 5 6 odo do peda oor 1,463,701 10 20 30 101,320 107,376 208,696 44 .619 1.059 11 145,838 585 
NVASCONSIN, seiei.: eieeenrateria diet lect 2,632,067 2 44 46 64,630 555,369 619,999 193 2.024 2.217 5 325,910 825 
WVMVOSTIITS | i heron reyeracinitcy sical: 194,402 1 5 6 6,279 16,246 22,525 .03 .167 .197 3 22,766 a) 
Total U. S. English Language ; 
Daily Newspapers......... 105,710,620 427 1,581 2,008 12,440,387 21,298,982 33,739,369 $33.195 $72.373 $105.568 548 23,354,622 $54.243 
Merritory, of await seis tie! 255,912 1 2 3 12,432 18,209 30,641 $ .06 $ 095 $ .155 1 18,967 $ .07 
For Comparative Purposes 
Newspapers as of April 1, 1925.......... 425 1,571 1,996 12,164,806 20,896,604 33,061,320 $32,951 $71.901 $104.852 545 23,078,648  $52.175 
INeEWSDADEtSmAS TOL eOCtwlg O24 mor erieir 420 1,585 2,014 12,365,215 20,634,222 32,999,437 $33,581  $68.496 $102.077 539 22,219,646  $51.098 
Newspapers as vOreOctmle 1023 \. cane crcl: 426 1,610 2,036 11,475,051 19,978,632 31,453,683 $30.651  $66.667 $ 97.318 547 21,463,289 $48.672 
Newspapers as or Octane mlO227 niente 426 1,607 2,033 10,806,055 18,874,273 29,780,328  $27.540  $63.105 $ 90.645 546 19,712,874  $45.829 
Newspapers aso: Oct) 1) 1921. 427 1,601 2,028 10,144,260 18,279,480 28,423,740 $25.952  $60.099 $ 86.051 545 19,041,413 $44,253 
° READY RECKONER FOR DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Populati 
Province 1921 Census 
iMiyagchy SBaa ere SacN eu comers 6 588,454 1 5 6 13,272 53,174 66,446 $$ .05 GS ARS RS STO ws! = Ste 
British Columbia gacemerc: use 524,582 4 8 12 34,944 141,633 176,577 158 372 .530 4 120,047 $ .313 
ManitoDa, mice se cme iictes 610,118 1 4 5 22,186 83,205 105,391 .075 .216 .291 i (het Se 
New: Bruns wie kee crre er miirl 387,876 2 5 7 22,499 28,354 50,853 .09 .137 227 érog) ! | tees aye 
INNA SKOOBIE: sp aess Gc odo oadsoane 523,837 3 8 ml 33,464 42,293 75,757 AGL, 18 .302 Me Se i 
GM EATIO sco 2 «. sake wah her Monetens tatters 2,933,662 6 34 40 258,087 527,144 785,231 255 1.336 1.886 1 181,144 28 
Prince Edward Island ....... 88,615 1 1 2 4,552 SoS 7,705 .03 02 05s tae. Cae ee ee. | 
OMe lagen 245 ogradan Songer 2,361,199 3 12 15 56,760 413,511 470,271 .20 .89 1.09 oe. Lape 
Sacicat chew allumesn scien sereicttetas 757,510 3 4 a 26,074 33,011 59,085 11 13 24. Nib a eee 
Total Canadian Dailies........ 8,775,853 24 81 105 471,838 1,325,478 1,797,316 $ 1.385 $ 3.536 $ 4.921 5 301,191 
Canadian Dailies as of Oct. 1, 1924...... 26 80 106 479,077 1,284,904 1,763,981 $ 1.436 $ 3.433 $ 4.869 5 214,187 
Canadian Dailies as of Oct. 1, 1923...... 24 79 103 455,067 1,218,211 1,673,278 $ 1.396 $ 3.409 $ 4.805 5 276,949 


For Explanation and Interpretation of This Table See Preceding Page. All Rights Reserved by EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Nearly a Million-Line’ Gain in 1925! 


HE EVENING WorRLD closed the year 1925 *993 9 b 
with a gain of 993,294 lines of advertising, oA 4 to e exact = 
one of the largest increases in its history. 


serves as an important guide for the national 
It is all the more notable that this gain of 12.6% advertiser who must depend on these very stores 


AIM 


This represented a gain of 872,- 


993 lines over the space used in entire morning paper field. 


purchased during decades _ in 


= came at the climax of a two-year for his greatest distribution. = 
a period marked by the most sensa- ae: | = 
| tional changes New York news- How the Great Merchants THE EVENING Wor Lp’s §total = 

paperdom has ever known in a of New York Use Dry Goods gain of 878,142 lines 
similar length of time. THE EveninG Wor.tp is more than double the combined = 
gains in this classification of all = 

Undisturbed by mergers and ie ine see anes other evening newspapers. It is 

| consolidations that destroyed many 4541 O14» ines of space in within 10,000 lines of the com- 

| years of advertising good-will, THE EVENING WORLD. bined Dry Goods gains of the 

| 


of the appearance of a piece of copy are increasing 

The record in the adjoining box is therefore of their space in THE EVENING WorLD more rapidly 
utmost significance to the user of small space as well than in any other paper, morning or evening in 
as the user of large lineage. Further than that, it Greater New York. 


Che 


papers that suddenly ceased to 1924, by far the greatest increase 
= exist, THE EVENING WORLD has eed yes In Men’s Wear advertising, = 
== forged steadily ahead until it evening, in the city. i another test of a mewspaper’s = 
occupies to-day a commanding This represents the matured virility, THE EVENING WorLD’S = 
position among the evening adver- judgment of the most important gain was double that of its nearest = 
tising mediums of the greatest Eiaup Ort metchan eens mieries competitor, and 10000 _ lines = 
retail market in the United States. Bch, oe ee | greater than the combined gains = 
Bone Cant pes serine | of the evening paper field. = 
Be em orcmclearivadtmon? ||) cai ye sue fn so = 
strates a newspaper’s value as an abaenimes” | aGh beara oh Merchants who know, who = 
advertising medium than the use | __ place their advertising upon the = 
which is made of it by the great most carefully recorded experi- = 
merchants of the community that it serves. ence, who expect action within twenty-four hours = 
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SUNDAY COMIC PAGES 
in colors 


The Man In The Brown Derby 
By H. T. Webster 


The Captain and the Kids 
(original Katzenjammer page) 
By Rudolph Dirks 
Cicero Sapp. By Fred Locher 
DAILY HUMOROUS CARTOONS 
By H. T. Webster 
DAILY HUMOROUS CARTOONS 
By Maurice Ketten 
DAILY SPORT CARTOONS 
By Burris Jenkins 
WHO'S ZOO 
A daily two column comic by Tom Dibble 


WEEKLY THEATRICAL LETTER 
By Alexander Woollcott 


“THE CONNING TOWER” 
(daily column) by F. P. A. 


Tested Features That Make The World Famous 


Offered by 


TheNew York WorldSyndicate 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
A complete ten-page tabloid magazine, two pages in color, 
eight in black, also double truck in color, if desired. Sold in 
matrix form, or calendar proofs and photo service if desired. 


RED MAGIC SECTION 


A four-page tabloid, devoted to magic, puzzles, brain 
tests, illusions, &c., edited by Houdini, with puzzles by 


Sam Loyd. 
SUNDAY CROSS WORD PUZZLES 
By the originators of the craze 
POLITICAL CARTOONS 
By Rollin Kirby and John Cassel 
-EVERY-DAY MOVIES 
A human interest cartoon series by Denys Wortman 
“IT SEEMS TO ME” 
(daily column) By Heywood Broun 
GROSS EXAGGERATIONS 
A Sunday humorous article that is the hit of New York 
UP AND DOWN BROADWAY 


A daily column on the light side of New York life by 
Karl K. Kitchen 


ORIGINAL FICTION—“Missing,” “Stella Steps Out” and “The Black Candle” are three novelettes written by well known 
authors for the Evening World and offered for first publication in newspapers. 
THE FAMOUS EVENING WORLD DAILY FEATURE SERVICE, used by more than one hundred papers in the 


United States, now consists of the 
from New York and the magazine features are thus written “close to the news” an 


following high class comic strips, cartoons and text features. The service is shipped daily 
d not several weeks in advance of publication. 


These features are also sold separately: 


SIX GREAT DAILY COMIC STRIPS 


Joe’s Car 

By “Vic” 
Cicero Sapp 

By Fred Locher 
Fritzi Ritz 


By Ernie Bushmiller 


Banana Oil 

By Milt Gross 
Little Napoleon 

By Bud Counihan 


Daily Political Cartoons 


Little Mary Mixu 
2 By John Cassel and Rollin 


By R. L. Brinkerhoff 


Kirby 
“Can You Beat It?” 
Daily Humorous Cartoon Wee SOC 


By Maurice Ketten, in 3- 


column or 4-column size “Telling the World” 


A daily humorous Column 
Daily Sport Cartoon of topical interest, by 
By Burris Jenkins Neal O’Hara 


And the following list of superior text features by distinguished writers: 


Serial Love Story (daily) 
By Fay Stevenson 


“Within Your Income” 


(Household Economy Series) 


By Ida Bailey Allen 


“Beauty and Health” (3 times a week) 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


“Going Down” (3 times a week) 


By Alfalfa Smith 


Bide Dudley’s Rhymes 
(3 times a week) 
Illustrated Fashions 
(3 times a week) 
By Mildred Lodewick 


“Know Your Own Child” (3 times) 
(Psychology series) 
By L. S. Brady 


“A Minute or Two With Books” 
(3 times), by Ruth Snyder 


Fashion Art Layout (Saturday) 
By Margery Wells 


“Helps for Mothers” (3 times) 
By Emilie Hoffmann 


“Nooks and Corners of History” 
(3 times) by Thomas Bragg 


“Kiddie Klub Korner” (3 times) 
By Eleanor Schorer 


Jewish Stories (Fridays) 
By Joseph Richman 


“Husbands and Wives” (3 times): 
By Caroline Crawford 


“Myth and Magic” (3 times) 
By R. H. Tingley 


“The Woman of It” (5 times a week) 
woman’s column 


By Marguerite Mooers Marshall 


“Courtship and Marriage” (3 times) 
By Fay Stevenson 


| FOR TERRITORY AND PRICES ON ANY OF THESE FEATURES, WRITE OR WIRE 


F. B. KNAPP, MANAGER NEW YORK WORLD SYNDICATE, 


ROOM 1111, 63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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The New York Wor 


News Service 


ACCURACY 
CHARACTER 
EXCLUSIVENESS 


THE AUXILIARY NEWS SERVICE THAT MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS: 


The World’s Distinctive and Exclusive Cable, Financial, Business, Sports, Wash- 
ington and General Domestic News, by Printing Telegraph and Regular Morse private 
leased wires for morning papers. 

Complete or limited query service, tolls collect, by telegraph. 


Sunday Advance News, by mail, comprising timeliest human interest copy, assem- 
bled by The World’s staff correspondents from all corners of the globe. 


Special assignments on New York City news, handled by experienced and reliable 
staff writers. 


Special news enterprises continually developed by The World, for exclusive publica- 
tion in your city or territory; daily and weekly news features by authorities in their fields. 


Wire or write for terms your city or territory. 


R. E. MOYER, Manager 
Room 1110, 63 Park Row, New York 


The Year’s Best Short Stories 
At The New York World’s invitation the editors of sixteen of America’s leading magazines have each selected 
the five stories they liked best among those they published during the year. From these a committee of newspaper 
editors has selected— 
The Sixteen Best Short Stories 

Among them are fine new tales by such celebrated writers as 

Booth Tarkington Peter B. Kyne Struthers Burt 

F. Scott Fitzgerald Wilbur Daniel Steele Achmed Abdullah 
Practically all the newspapers that published last year’s stories thus selected, found them so satisfactory that they 


are listing them this year. 
This was the outstanding newspaper fiction feature of 1925. Some territory is still available for 1926. If you 
wish to use these fine fiction stories by famous authors as circulation builders, write or wire The New York World 


Syndicate at once. 
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“If a newspaper is to be of real service to the public it must have a big circulation. First, because its news 
and comment must reach the largest possible number of people; second, because circulation means advertising, 


ee ; 0 
advertising means money and money means independence. 


—Joseph Pulitzer. 


Is Sueccesstu 


most successful newspaper. Costing three 

cents, it is read in at least 45,000 more homes 
in New York City than its nearest two-cent com- 
petitor. Last year it published a larger number of 
advertisements than any other newspaper in 
America. 


So flourishing is The World, both in regard to 
circulation and advertising, that two great, new 
octuple presses have just been installed in the 
Pulitzer Building and five additional ones will 
soon be set up. Thirty-seven additional linotypes— 
machines for setting type—have also been found 
necessary. 


In its publication of “Want Ads” The World 
has long been supreme. The World’s “Want Ad 
Section” is the greatest labor exchange that exists 
anywhere. 


B: the tests set by its founder, The World is a 


Business men and _ statisticians keep constant 
watch over this section, for it is an unfailing 
barometer of trade conditions. When “Situations 
Wanted” Yexceed “Help Wanted,” they Goresce 
trouble coming. When “Help Wanted” are greater 
in volume than “Situations Wanted,” it is indis- 
putable evidence of prosperous times. 


Not only in the smaller advertisements, but in 
display advertising as well, is The World successful. 


Recently, within a period of eight days, there were 
these three records broken: 


On Oct. 8, The World carried 200 columns of 


advertising, the largest lineage ever carried in a- 


regular Sunday issue. 


On Oct. 11, The Sunday World printed 673 col- 
umns of advertising, the largest lineage ever carried 
in a regular Sunday issue. 


On Oct. 16, The Evening World broke all exist- 
ing advertising records of 38 years with a total 
volume of 262 columns. It closed the year 1925 
with a gain of nearly a million lines of advertising. 


Far too often, the newspaper that comes into the 
home is a matter of haphazard selection. Few 
people bother to analyze why they read a particular 
journal, yet the newspaper to-day—tread in every 
home—is a dominant factor of American life. 


More than any other influence, more than the 


admonitions of parents or the instructions of teach- 
ers, the newspaper contributes to the formation of 
the ideals of the next generation. 


The World offers the advertiser a newspaper that 
is accurate, a newspaper that is independent, a news- 
paper that is effective, a newspaper that is interest- 
ing, a newspaper that is enterprising, a newspaper 
that is successful. 


LES fh FE S 
The 
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Pulitzer Building, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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FINDING A MARKET THROUGH DAILY PRESS SPACE 


Hypothetical Case of an Advertiser Who 
papers—How to Map a Campaign to 


66¢ )UINTO” had been on the market 

for a year and a half. Full pages 
in beautiful color had been used in sev- 
eral magazines whose solicitors had 
talked eloquently of “influencing con- 
sumer demand” and the great “dealer 
influence” that was synonymous with 
their media. The advertising manager 
had almost come to believe that no 
grocer could open his shop in the morn- 
ing if he had not read the night before 
of the new substitute for coffee in the 
Great National Weekly. The household 
heads were enthusiastic, constant, and de- 
voted readers of the same G. N. W. and 
one could almost calculate the numbers 
in which they would descend upon the 
educated dealer in foodstuffs, demanding 
their weekly ration of “Quinto.” “Con. 
sumer Pressure” plus “Dealer Influence” 
—that was the combination which meant 
“Sales.” The solicitor said so, the ad- 
vertising agency nodded aves,” the 
president, and the four vice-presidents, 
and the secretary and the treasurer kept 
time with the assenting muscles, and the 
advertising manager was almost con- 
vinced. 

That was eighteen months past. 

The campaign in the Great National 
Weekly and several other publications— 
one or two grocery trade journals, a 
chain store magazine, and a_ small 
schedule in a monthly magazine which 
had claimed great powers over the do- 
mestic affairs of the nation—the cam- 
paign was well under way. The first 
year’s advertising bills had been higher 
than expected. Unforeseen expenses in 
the matter of copy and art had been 
met. Printing of “dealer helps” and 
window display sheets had cost more 
than the agency had estimated and the 
directors had appropriated. The adver- 
lising manager, still almost convinced, 
obtained the deficiency appropriation and 
sat silent as the second year’s campaign 
Was mapped out, substantially along the 
lines of the opening attack, for the first 
six months at least. It was still too 
early in the fight to change tactics, the 
agency argued. The habits of the “Con- 
suming Public” could not be changed in 
a month or a year. Headway was being 
made. Sales were increasing. A defi- 
nite impression had been made upon the 
Public mind. Prestige was being es- 
tablished. 

Six months more passed. Orders 
continued to arrive daily from the sales- 
men. They were smaller orders, as a 
tule, than had been the rule a year 
before. Salesmen reported resistance. 
Customers who took the package of de- 
licious beverage compound once usually 
came back regularly for new supplies, 
but old customers moved away and new 
customers. for “Quinto” did not take 
their places. So the storekeepers told 
the salesmen and the salesmen told the 
Sales manager. Some of the salesmen 
added that the advertising was not pull- 
ing its weight. The sales manager told 
that to the advertising manager and the 
advertising manager said nothing. It 
Was his turn to nod. ; 

The board of directors were meeting 
to consider the future. Unless reve- 
nues were increased, expenses must be 
cut, and quickly. The advertising man- 
ager knew from his own experience and 
that of friends in similar posts that ad- 
vertising campaigns are especially vul- 
nerable when retrenchment was the spirit 
of the hour. He had expected this crisis. 
He had talked against an ambitious cam- 
paign in the magazines two vears ago, 
before a line had been printed, or even 
planned, and found himself hopelessly 
outnumbered. All of the officers, stock- 
holders in the new company like him- 
self, were solidly in favor of the color 
appeal and the prestige that a campaign 
in the Great Weekly would command. 

So mused the advertising manager as 
he waited for the board of directors to 


assemble. “Quinto” was salable. It ap- 
pealed to people wherever coffee was a 
popular beverage. It possessed the flavor 
that workingmen and commuters de- 
manded in the breakfast cups and it left 
none of the after effects that the physi- 
cians ascribed to excessive consumption 
of the caffein drug. People who tried 
it liked it. The repeat orders proved that. 
The package was attractive and the re- 
tailers had given it good display. The 
advertising had been constant, consistent, 
conservative, and convincing in its copy 
and illustration. So reasoned the adver- 
tising manager, as he marshalled his 
thoughts for the meeting. 

The product and the advertising were 
apparently all that could be desired, still 
the goods moved so slowly to the con- 
sumer that the factory faced a financial 
crisis. Possibly the directors could now 
be convinced that the excellent, consist- 
ent, conservative, convincing, advertising 
copy was not reaching the right people, 
or a sufficient number of them. The ad- 
vertising manager knew two years ago 
that it would not, could not, through the 
channels elected. ‘Coffee and its surro- 
gates were the beverages of rich and 
poor alike, and of all who could be called 
neither rich nor poor. No manufacturer 


ever kept the sheriff away by selling gro- 
ceries to the rich. Many had found the 
pennies of the poor a Golconda. 

The poor did not read the Great Na- 
tional Weekly. At least the solicitor 
never mentioned them, nor did he allude 
more than casually to those who could 
neither be called rich nor poor. His talk 
was of the purchasing power of his 
readers, of six-cylinder cars, oil-burning 
furnaces, hardwood floors, stoves for two- 
car garages, and other knick-knacks of 
civilization which they bought after their 
weekly perusal of its high-priced fiction, 
success epics, and colored advertisements. 
The two million readers who bought these 
goods and services were the natural pros- 
pects for “Quinto—The Doctor’s Favor- 
ite Drink.” 

There they were, two million and then 
some, of natural prospects, yet the sales 
charts showed smaller totals every week. 
The board of directors were paying for 
the two million copies of the magazine 
that went forth every week. Also for 
the several hundred thousand that read 
the other publications being used. Half 
a million dollars a year! It was almost 
sufficient grounds for the appointment of 
a lunacy commission, mused the adver- 
tising manager. 


100 NEWSPAPER APPROPRIATIONS OF 
1924 COMPILED BY AD BUREAU 
eee eee 


STIMATES of the amounts of money 
spent by 100 individual national ad- 
vertisers in newspapers during 1924 were 
issued by the Bureau of Advertising of 


the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

lsiosnel IMMoinoye (COLe oo. eeaeso owes $2,000,000 
Victor Talking Machine Co... Y¥,900,000 
*Chevrolet Motor Car Co..... 1,650,000 
mmerican Mopacco Go. sae sen 1,600,000 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 1,500,000 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.. 1,500,000 


Calumet Baking Powder Co.. 1,400,000 
Witte VWiricley: since (COnmm ce 1,250,000 
Dodge Brothers... dae 1,200,000 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.. 1,000,000 
ostum |CerealmCon. a -eeeae 875,000 


Corn Products Refining Co... 800,000 


Pepsodent, (Co. ¢s.4 scat 800,000 
United States Rubber Co...... 750,000 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation.. 750,000 


“Oakland Motor Gar (Comwae. 700,000 


yy EeeGoodrich: Conse seas 700,000 
Chequots@lubCoheesee eee 650,000 
lsybielle IMietorr (CO no case ocubec 635,000 


ils Lice Comms ames 600,000 


General Civar (Coan. « «creer 600,000 
Wnien PacthesSystem.. asm. 570,000 
Rickenbacker Motor Co....... 560,000 
Macfadden Publications . 510,000 
Procter’ & ‘Gamble Coi....+.-4 510,000 
LAtsee OC atin Ciacci La teens 500,000 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R.. 500,000 
Willys-Overland Co .......... 500,000 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 500,000 
Iiterary DIeesimee «are ae 2 ten 500,000 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ A’n. 465,000 
Canada Dry ‘Ginger Ale, Inc... 450,000 
Colvate &:slGos vice sek mace 450,000 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 400,000 
Concolenmm Gomes. cee 400,000 
Edna Wallace Hopper......... 400,000 
AW Gaakye (ovate (Coralie KE@r eer a Gane 400,000 
Quaker Oats Coe. a. leetestier 400,000 
BordenvoatesmGos, Ince ane.5o: 380,000 
Saladapleay Gopeetsn rec create 350,000 
Shredded Wheat Co..........% 350,000 
National «Garbome Gonncasntno: 340,000 
Autostrop Safety Razor Co... 300,000 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co......... 300,000 
Portland Cement Association.. 300,000 
ihhewPalmolivem Cow. Aen secs 300,000 
Union Oil Co. (Los Angeles). 300,000 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc) ........- 300,000 
Eaadleys Machine GaGa res sae 300,000 


Nordyke & Marmon Co...... 280,000 
International Magazine Co.... 275,000 
New York Central Lines...... 250,000 
Rastmane Modal a Gone ren 250,000 
National es iscuit \Conmaneee en 250,000 
Parkers Pens Conn aetna 250,000 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 250,000 
Barrette Connie eee ae 250,000 
Cy Mueller) Coes ee oe 250,000 
Radio Corp. of America...... 250,000 
Themiviaytagce Consaemee nee 225,000 
Boyce & Veeder Co........... 220,000 
Siminons™ Cou eet eee 210,000 
Certain-teed Products Corp.... 200,000 
PhenixeCheese: (Conpeee a. aee 200,000 
Williamson Candy Co:......-. 200,000 
Royal Typewriter Co......... 200,000 
Alf. H. Smith Co. (Djer-Kiss) 200,000 
Associated Oil Co. (San Fran- 

CISCON eee Wecreey ee enc: ee 200,000 
Pond sie Bxciracte Commence. eer 200,000 
Wick s@hemicalGou- lee 200,000 
Johns-Manvillem@ons..sleas0e: 200,000 
AL eStein: da Oona ered een 180,000 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex.. 180,000 
Cal. Prune & Apricot Growers. 180,000 
Southern Cotton Oil Trad. Co. 175.000 
Royal Baking Power Co...... 175,000 
Weta Sibetnre’ 4. ook Se ye 170,000 
Goca- Golam itor ssa 170,000 
Holland Furnace Co.......... 165,000 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.. 160,000 
Gunardevine sere: os eee 160,000 
Wik. sDouslas Shoe'Gou. ea. 160,000 
Andrew Jergens Co........... 150,000 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp... 150,000 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co....... 150,000 
Lambert Pharmacal Co....... 150,000 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 

INSSOGIATION ss LG weer 150,000 
IBeabiere aeccr Undlieyelen | Mo Ae 150,000 
American Express Co......... 125,000 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 125,000 
Macuiatin Oily Coneen mee nee. 125,000 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 125,000 
Wiesterny: Gos, gee yaan 5 eee 125,000 
Phoenise Eosiety Co.g-e eens 125,000 
Florida Citrus Exchange...... 100,000 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co.. 100,000 


Indian Refining Gow ee eee 100,000 
Shell Oil Co. (Los Angeles).. 100,000 
Ga Brand ese incre ere. 100,000 
MeCallissiMacazineser semen ere 100,000 


*Includes dealers’ advertising. 


Learned the Great Lesson That All the People Read News- 
Sell Goods at Low Cost With Controlled Expenditures 


Well, the board would not listen to 
him now. He had the idea, No half 
million dollar campaign was part of his 
plan. No more fancy four-color sheets 
for window display. No more dealer 
helps which the dealer could feed to the 
baling machine. Nothing like that. The 
advertising manager would show the 
board how to invest its money in sales, 
not spend it in advertising. 

First of all, as soon as his plan was 
approved, he would have the sales force 
called in. He would tell them of his 
well-knit campaign, concentrated its ter- 
ritories, with copy as good as had been 
used the past year and a half, if not bet- 
ter. Full pages would appear in selected 
newspapers in the territories elected for 
development, followed by smaller space as 
the campaign took hold. Retailers read 
their local daily newspapers, advertised 
in them, sometimes loved them, some- 
times fought with them, but read them, 
day after day. So did their customers. 
The salesmen would not be talking about 
fancy colors, but about something that 
was the daily life of the men they called 
upon. The first campaign would be in 
New England. 

The list of papers was not yet com- 
pleted. No definite estimate of the cost 
was yet available. Never mind _ that. 
Here, according to the Epitor & Pup- 
LISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, it 
was possible to buy adequate space in 
every one of the 142 daily newspapers 
circulated in New England for 25 per 
cent of what the present “national” 
campaign was costing. An agate line 
of space in each of these newspapers, 
whose combined circulation was more 
than 3,000,000 daily and 1,760,000 Sun- 
day, could be bought for $9.13. Ten 
thousand agate lines, or four newspaper 
pages, could be had, commissions and 
discounts all paid, for $91,300. It would 
pay, too, the advertising manager knew 
from the experience of other advertisers 
who had made their entry into the field 
of national distribution through the 
Boston and New England market. Yet, 
such expenditure would be foolish and 
reckless. The same money could be made 
to go much further by proper selection 
of cities and media. An adequate cam- 
paign to introduce the goods and have 
them generously stocked would cost no 
more than $50,000, he reasoned, leaving 
an ample margin for extension if the 
sales from the territory justified expec- 
tations of expansion, 

A campaign among the multitudes in 
New York and New Jersey, where 167 
dailies circulate more than 6,600,000 
copies a day and almost 5,000,000 on 
Sunday could be bought at the rate of 
$17.46 per agate line in each and every 
one of these newspapers. 

In the Central States, where 516 
dailies have a net paid circulation of 
8,600,000 copies every issue, an agate 
line in all of them costs $24.64. 

The same story unfolded for every 
territorial market in the country. The 
half million dollars that had been spent 
for prestige and beautiful colors would 
have made “Quinto” a household word 
in the homes of more than half the 
population of the United States had it 
been spent a little at a time in territories 
where the pick of sales force could center 
its efforts while the advertising was be- 
ing published. The talk would not have 
been of dwindling sales but of obtaining 
new capital for factory enlargement. 

Revenues come quickly when news- 
paper advertising accompanies a_ sales 
campaign of the kind that our force 
can conduct. There are no uncertain 
costs and no unknown quantities. ‘Costs 
are always in hand and can be increased 
or decreased as the job requires. 

“We'll buy sales, not prestige, during 
the next few months, at any rate,” the 
advertising manager muttered as he 
knocked out his pipe and entered the 
board room. 
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NEWSPAPER CONSOLIDATIONS 


Akron (Ohio) Times and Press as Times-Press 
and Akron Sunday Times. 

Albany (N. Y.) Journe al and News as News. 

Albuquerque (N. M.) Herald and Journal con- 
solidated as morning, evening and Sunday 
paper. 

Albany (Ore.) Democrat and Herald as Demo- 
crat-Herald. 

Anderson (S. C.) Independent and Tribune as 


a 
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TERRITORIAL MARKETS 


MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
awe 


Independent-Tribune. ame per 
Oy See Bullets, ae Bere oe aes Population ; ilel ant d Ss / 47. 
are Seance cove us ree Oe selene. WESTERN STATES 1920 Women’s Class Weeklies Magazines } 
ald (semi-weekly) as Ilerald-Post. _ : : oe et es 477.311 1.961.048 
Bellefontaine (Ohio) Index Republican and LP oGATT Forms Garage ode eae vere ties Rebs isistetolate shexate re ei euerene 3.426.861 (95.729 Bee Bete iy Bee pat ss “1 f 
Examiner as Examiner. , 2 QENV ASIiNg CGA sacnste ew tekenc i aiateiemicien saan Tsietane ene 1,856,621 2159), 303 25,236 131, O82,619 
Beiueter (Pa.) Globe and Times as Globe- SOMME bisa oh ab UOUeUrinG Hod.0b On Oe om Senie Us Y30029 eure 12018 a rilrae ne 
Times. 4 UO) ita ea ORIaeIeole oa.c 20 catalog Cldita Domo dio 783.358 185,799 Dt sale Sey 
Biytheville (Ark.) Daily Courier and Weekly || 5 Montana .clisccco/:J/J22c I BiSSs) 781080 73 40.512 16.456 
erald News as Courier- Revel 6 Utal 449.398 61.045 5. 499 80,213 150,541 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier and News as Courier-News. v BUN os ‘sc jeic 0 60 dit © 6 0/6 elec s! eielb oleje 66's 6 (vio se 6\e.e.» ue scper ) ‘= 2 ay ce oS By A omy eye 
? f Ti J Idal 431.80 16.242 Bee 29.467 120,719) 
Florence (Ala.) Times and News as Times- ( LUANO 2 eee eee cece eee cece eee e cece eee eees olobb Sicaniney a7 92 YO 80583 
News. 8. AVIZONG Bie clei iia a pees eae else Archit aa 334.102 38.402 4, OST beter! Fis O05 
Florence (S. C.) Times merged with News- SON ominge ase ee.serale terete PSOE ISS Aono) bos 8 194,402 33,501 8451 18,251 A ish: 
2c k ee ees ne i ee Nevada .0 «ua pagent aieah ae ashi s eee ae TT AT A EE oa eee 
Tor orth ex.) Star-Telegram and Mian 4) edd 86,022 52 Ook 0,0 ’ 
as Record-Telegram, Star-Telegram and Sun- Totals cece ee ce eee cece cece este e cece ees 8,042,622 oY d 
day Record Telegrain. x = = saa EASTERN 
Havre (Mont.) Promoter and News as Pro- SOUTITERN STATES 
moter. 1 bee Qs Ons ° 56.064 5 $2. 89% 309, 
Ironton (Ohio) Irontonian and Register merged 1 Georgia She SP MN eS cases pares ee meme 2,895,832 81.254 156,004 3 ie 62.003 ae yey 
pay ROK : > North Carolin: Dyeatsth ia 8.610 tlt 10.755 61,503 302,212 
as Tribune, morning, evening and Sunday. a Nort 1 2 0) 00 OU) ere 2.900, 123 (S,LY Eye arin: rites 914.405 
Maryville (Mo,) Demcecrat-l'orum and Tribune y aaa b cua bie fee: Cite Jenene oiishiate ietetake oneenie alavete fence 2 416.60 ee soils Bore pa 309 8203 
merged. TTennessSeer lec ekestelcieceneiele elas ears arelete elses GEST hwo ya) A0T 8.478 =1) yL,dm'd oe ns 
Merced (Cal.) Sun and Star as Sun-Star. t)) Allbal i ait. lew nial s teenie etetiel Senne hers eisloreras 2348 174 59.0500 116,$40 T.1t7 ue 83) ate 
Modeste | (Cal.). Herald (angj/News) es: News “7 UG LV ireiniaiy tsi, Salen PLM stan 2,309,187 este ate eer RRA WI 
ald. fos SARS 7. Mississippi v<icciacee Selo tne Meta ie oteooeeie 1.790.618 34,89 80,26 O10, VAD Pies 
Muskogee (Okla.) Morning Phoenix & Times- 8 Lowistamne disc daetsusoietnereteeeeetee es eieconn istetane 1.798.509 65,670 102,554 10.263 47.885 
Democrat merged. : < Aes ed : ome ens 4832 24047 2S 
Oswego (N. Y.) Times and Palladium as Palla- y South Carolina ........... Hodaninn ah nS tc 2 1,683,724 36,413 (1a 3 re as ie 335,186 
dium-T mes. LOSE orideg esse RE nic an eee Pee oS 968.470 94.956 144,023 J ee Mets Deo ; ne oe 
Pawhuska (Okla.) Journal and Capital as Capi- Poise eis Nie oc Lee ane ene ee oe 21,108,152 708,019 = 1,386,543 91,255 563,560 2,699,307 
tal. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) North American and Public WeN TP? STATE 
Ledger as Public Ledger & North American. ae ee STATES = - me : PST ET:. 7 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Times and Herald as [ler- 1 PN noise Aver ote oeiate eo coe cle econ terar otto ake 6,485,280 843,100 67,801 878.905 1,813,452 
ald & Times. DQ Ohioweseees Pena eerste occete Meteors atstetete Mes) UOs ld kee 952,053 G4,798 369022) Salegey me 
Rodding Cal.) Dailymosarchilent and Weekly 3 Michigan, {.2)easeaca eae E08 Peri! 3.668,412 618,076 sheen 22.083 1 eal : 
hasta Sun) merged. : A Tn diana acs gare ancte teins top oe acters » 2:930:390 419,427 28,56' iD (,509 
Bochester (Ind.), News and Sentinel as Newsy. || Gv icegnsi aetna emma ete ait SPOTS 2.632.007 326,039 22.423 141,352 6B. 
Sieh See 5 low aks 2,404.02 275,029 20,758 148.383 711,169 
Rochest (Minn.) Post d Record and Bulle- 1) Towa Sowod lo Lehn ea) eure, lojeta .etelels. cle japan! ammiel oe\ewelte’ hUAre 2,404,021 boas Su + c s 
«tit. a8 Peat ulietin. o , ‘ Totala <2.) cmeeneagn': bor cece se cream wee ee 23,879,564 3,533,724 252,318 1,434,058 7,194,912 
acramento (Cal.) Bee and Star as Bee. 
Salina (Kan.) Journal and Union as Journal. NORTHWESTERN STATES 
Bee nied with the Eapram |. | yoke || 2 SLsSOnr Ween anes) enn eceeuree nee 8.404.055 207.228 420.818 26082 153.883 808.366 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian and Me- 2 Minn esotaveaevnr ert nee odo e Siivsiotere aucishocete » 2.387, 125 161,197 351,299 26,164 150,995 689,653 
aratoga S} ) g 3 = —7 947, TOC 207 8,732 456,848 
chanicville Hudson Valley Times as Sara- 3B NRansas ...c eee esse ee ee cece atonetetstats iL, TOD,257 97,7 245,709 14,207 98,7 32 apts 5 
togian. 4 ‘Nebriskataa teens yoo neta eee 1.296.372 87.25 201,881 11,587 89,687 390,412 
Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star and Gazette as 5 NOrth alk tale cect neice Sarteece).atelakec eee busters 646,872 27,0: 73,832 4,717 82.552 138,138 
Herald-Star. : : 6: South Dakotateee ene se erie 3 ge 636.547 31,4: 89,360 5.090 40,896 166,778 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal consolidated with morals EE UME Sc OED OCO.0ID Ob C0 Se EMR NGL 10 140228 611’: 1.382399 / 88.747 566.7 2 649.695 
Telegram and Sunday American. BS wpeovceservececcscccssecvscsccesce cece ’ == 30 Cams ’ ’ ? ’ 
CANADA SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
Quebec (P. Q.) Chronicle and Telegraph as i ee 420,160 37201 158.205 833.647 
pirnids eee: 2 Oklahoma .....+- ee. A A aed 201352 14,188 81,796 390,902 
SS PATEK ANSAS 0 os: setecaletetelehsistatctaroteicters scabyitistel anche sama 105,549 T,b15 37,859 200,319 
4 New Mexico (aah. she di teaen ste Seemann 265,219 9'333 13,462 rel 
CHANGES IN PRICE Totals (2) care aes rAitacdliy scien aheraeas A 753,280 55,237 291,422 1,483,845 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES : 
Boston American—from 3 to 2 cents within a 1) Pennsylvanian dead een nics cee eee 8.720.017 1,130.260 88,123 514,963 2,371,088 
Bee Ay Fe eh nig, Caen 21 West Virginia wi boesseeeurae ae spores » 1,463,701 147.505 11,207 54.967 290,684 
ere A torec ie 01 eAga|| Gee any unde a eee Fics. mie wee 1,449,661 150,214 10,055 GT246  B24,672 
Pie CORA. Navetnanh Bato 10. cerita ye 4 District of Columbia....... ge tere eae wom. CRM 92.717 8.235 51,201 225,497 
js wes Z \ s x > waka | oes oe —— 9 4,068 
copy on street and newsstand for Sunday DL Delay. ATrew dermis sie siete oo Ee NOME Oe oasis Be, 223,003 26,921 1.770 AV 214 54, . 
edition. Mail and subscriber copies remain Totals sc clot s.%0 cle slebdcte eoteleter o:(enclie aieneleveton omens 12,293,953 1,547,717 119,390 699,591 3,266,009 
at 5 cents, daily at 1 cent. 
epartotte (N. C.) Observer—Sunday papers NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
rom 7 cents to 10 cents. — = : = = = 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune—from 75 cents LEN Gwe pYiOrk Feicrcirre oe iatetens crerenence orneoneee dave te cates P10 38h22 0 1,330,025 121,015 696,029 3.038.674 
monthly for daily and Sunday to 10 cents Ds N@w LOTS Ves civ ele coed eee ena ante 3,155 poe 420,166 20,731 194.705 RA 
for seven issues weekly. Totals... . ; 1,750,191 151,746 $90,734 3,928,100 
Pe oiaee (Mince enous trom dene fo) 2. cents A ocr | eee aioli Giclee ain oncrrs mero ecaGue - 13,541,127 Ares) 146 SIU, J=9, 
Geecreboro tN Ce Agile gen paper from NEW ENGLAND STATES 
cents to cents. ac os 
eens sy pe RSE & Times—from 10 1 Massachusetts ....... create haa ndsee de Contoneime .» 8.852.396 Pare eae He ne eet, 
pe 2 ee 206 i 380.6: 221.818 T4270 2.66 71 
are (pick ese n ANE eae cone 3 Monee RSME eS pla aos tole LE. Js sett Did 120,027 SANG 49 583 231.601 
to cents. ; Ey, siigithegs S.Rie)e) ©. 9: Gie's: Shope iecet isle a ae ees on bt ry 45 i 5019 40000 182'990 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News—from 1 4" RhoderUsland’ 4.5 sikis-« ssocenterloiebentierslaienen seis ate 604,397 90,156 Ole Wg E . 
cent to 2 cents daily. 1 cent to 5 cents Sun- 5 eNews Hampshires sieclars te clelelte atavete techie tele eters 443,083 81,441 5,468 32.811 152. 142 
day. Monthly subscriptions 50 cents. 6 Vermont 5iasb issues soe, leis’ se vlateie enadstedeheh orendeetere 5 892.428 58,093 3.389 25 124 111,543 
New York World—from 2 cents to 3 cents. ORAS oo  eh Skr el. RRe oee 7,400,909 1,194,041 84,914 553,975 2,469,340 
Raleigh os re) News % Observer—Sunday 
papers from cents to cents. Tah) IMOTY 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch & Pioneer Press MISCELLANEOUS ; — = = 
from 90 cents a month to 65 cents a month. Newsdealens® Js oiasie slews sve slates ©. Sette See Gate tow Meio tiger 129,919 40,750 77,466 426,407 
Seattle (Wash.) Union Record—from 3 cents Unclassified «. Biicirec errs. lert oe: ae ee Beaten”, Sere 4 G77 9,147 1,922 42,997 
cal (yearly). attact) ahd. trom. $9746 $8 bY — Il Card Stee Mige «noon tes nadie nee eel Cee i 544,207 49.084 156,329 «941,438 
mail (yearly). ee Bn caans 99.198 7,10¢ 20,6 3.94 
Soeuser ti. Va) fdelenrenae trams Beene to Alaska and! U. Sy Possessions: «Wace. stbnostte 569 Honiao ced faa me Bathe a oe sae Sie 
1 cent in the city of Syracuse only. MG Goo dye bicac. DOO HOO Oe dn o> Ga.cg.cid SOOM aga SAIC i ashe hs 2 ,0L 
Otherh L tems: «spy aber cires sole 5 cher tentie wieteo seen Bee catch recess a ay Wea ross Hig 4 noe ou 
Moral S ceeiesic eae Sete as cate aie hte RA ene ome snipes 24, vt 199,04: 
CHANGES IN SIZE RECAPITULATION I 
AP WeOStOrTe a cig aks « Staite cio calle Ghacalehe Biamene egos teas 8,542,622 1,686,922 162,359 915,396 3,878,051 
DSoutberns shied clvta “giao ccks eer Mane es 21,108,152 1,336.548 91.255 563,560 2,699,377 
Boston Christian Science Monitor—from 7 cols. SaCe@nibral. +. 205. ci gue onscave tote race deve evel olaasPeRouataeemeae ts 23,879,564 3,933,724 252,518 1,434,058 7,194,912 
13 ems to 8 cols. 12 ems. A NoOrhhiwce stern 5.cthen Seacsne G cco ticks ores so iohant teees 10,140,228 1,382,399 88.747 566.700 2,649,695 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer name changed to Dy) MOULMWCAECLIN Mec. cutie «niece re eiobensnetsttertes Meeiie osO0 4,000 753,280 55.237 291,422 1,483,845 
Star-Enquirer and changed to tabloid. Ge Middle VAitlantiGe fee css nache oo ucts tell otereners 12,293,953 1,547,717 119,390 699,591 3,266,009 
Chicago Daily Journal—from 7 cols. to 8 cols. 7 New York-New Jersey. ...scsseceecceceeees 13,541,127 1.750.191 151.746 890,734 3,928,100 
UT ed ade Sate ae aye Rn & New England ...... os Seite an eee 7,400,909 1,194,041 84.914 553.975 2,469,340 | 
Grcatticte (N. C.) Record—from 7 cols. to ©) Afiscellaneouis cco cce oroke ane cielo ale ee ala lofh tole a RCNP ORME TS nate tote be te 824,081 145,481 322,108 1:799,044 
8 cols. SS at a “ ; os . ore 
Menipilie (Tenn.) News-Scimitar Sunday edi- Grand ‘Total’. cies. Peery noi NG Spi ons La LO. O20. 7,970,534 14,008,898 15151397 6,237,544 29,368,373 
tion—from regular size to tabloid. 
Reno (Nev.) State Journal—from 7 cols. 13 Grand, otal Fantary. 1 92be. str soe eieltt el eladcienelonate § 85 13.6382.024 1,166,311 6,022,751 28.427.871 


ems to 8 cols. 12 ems. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Herald Sunday edition— 
from regular size to tabloid. 
Rockford (Ill.) Gazette—from 7 cols. to 8 cols. 
Column width 12 ems and depth 21 inches. 
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Circulations and Rates By States and Territorial Market Groups 


& PUBLISHER COMPANY 


MINIMUM AGATE LINE | 
NEWSPAPER SPACE RATES 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIO? NUMBER OF PAPERS y \ 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS aioe on (a Baie = : oN CJ oRnE Joint yom 
- rite ras Population Morning Mvening Sunday Morning Evening Sunday Rate Rate tate 
WESTERN STATES 1920 Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Papers Papers Papers Moruing Evening Sunday 
1 RU IUM REN en's <..... 02, Oa. » 3,426,861 920.553 1,096,445 41 102 43, $2.989 $4.575 $4.109 
“TE a oe 1,356,621 168,574 875.041 10 23 11 sceeh) 1.256 1.009 
2 Oa Se a 939,629 52,348 247,803 i 27 11 243 1.016 803 
A M0 costae: aaa ir ir 783,389 248.805 83 7 21 10 38 I39 685 
eNOS cE SEs a 548,889 29,990 83,360 10 7 10 360 208 45 
PeeeAD agmree ae... fib... 449,596 62.139 109,643 1 5 4 09 274 309 
fo DINU SA SIL Sie os a aa is 431,866 26,863 45,509 i G6 7 22 184 27 
2 aS GS, Se 334,162 26.813 44.060 {¢ 7 8 266 243 30-4 
9 emer he. Tate ceiy 8, 194,402 16,246 22,766 1 5 8 03 167 15. 
ob ES USGS. I ae gt Ae aa 77,407 6,719 10)273 6.719 3 ; 3 059 ‘44 059 
Eo ici A ae ns Ae > Sia 8,542,022 1,445,410 2141018 2.768.927 94 209 110 5.266 9 006 8.148 
SOUTHERN STATIS | 
Pee ee Nee. tS... 00. 2,895,832 131,886 219,297 464,897 5 20 15 BID 808 1.083 | 
2 North OTT d i lis a ae 2,009), 123 138,928 ISYSL L97T.SG6 alt 28 16 Ag! S844 44 
>) LLC OE DSS Sait rt ea 2,416,630 145/522 214.852 249.593 9 21 11 ATL 857 18 
2 AGU GO en en ee rrr 2,381,880 202.071 272,721 365.609 5 16 10 43 887 94 
OSU EN CY Se a a en 2348174 75,993 «1927231 D1 747 3 20 10 23 887 are 
OV TOTS) SE cea eet one a 2.309,187 136,595 182,076 167,370 9 18 10 395 724 615 
2 RUICAUGSINS SS Gacy) Garo Ss ph ne 1,790,618 13,394 52.316 36,139 8 10 5 075 805 19 
ee rt eee ee ht 1,798,509 143087 1595453 — 320°G91 5 10 5 413 53 OS 
Beroerr Girolinn 2. c2ice tb tt 1,683,724 74.160 54,569 95,442 6 9 8 275 289 3e 
RM POMOMe A pe ee Rid) 968,470 158.296 135.071 248.049 22 38 29 1.137 1490 1.594 
OMG) AG horas Sen ii ee is ar ar 21,108,152 1,220,932 1,611,567 2,368,493 78 190 119 4.318 (004 AK is 
CENTRAL STATES | & 
(  LOLOEY ACRE P | Seto rar 6,485,280 1,150,733 1,556,332 2.309.073 14 102 21 2.113 4.656 3.404 bs 
fT et oo 6 Son atc ane a 5,759,394 534,963 1,902,827 1,211,476 18 113 28 1.388 4.93 2.970 if 
Seat ei ict hevcsicec. sl 3,668,412 243.569 990.019 991.521 5 50 13 630 2.651 1.87 ie 
oo LRLLESS OS A side ile iy a a 2,930,390 810,886 649,272 376,107 21 98 17 943 2.768 1.080 PT 
6 NSE tS oS ae i rr 2:32.007 64.630 555.369 325.910 2 44 5 193 2.024 mae ; 
1 VOUT tcl r DPV iets 9 ia ir arr 2,404,021 111.044 548.990 307.910 5 44 11 305 2.039 35 € 
DELLS AS - oP Bat 9 iar 23,879,564 2,415,825 6,202,809  5,522.597 65 451 95 5.572 19.072 11.084 i 
a: } 
NORTHWESTERN STATES Gs 
eee Ee ee eee. 8,404,055 642,284 958,939 — 1,098.383 9 5G 13 1.155 2.521 1.989 
TEENS IA ie o> as 2,387,125 174,104 547,389 563,860 5 3 7 B87 1601 1.21 et 
” TS CA hngucnneine ae nea 1,769,257 120,828 982/365 -217'726 9 49 13 425 1.330 690 : 
ONOS CL LeR 6 Se nar 1,296,372 134.616 253,771 317.691 7 19 9 336 937 821 
0 RAEN TGC AA TRG ee aa 646,872 17,050 38,141 ee z i ‘ se ae AS if 
Bape MSakOta ca cise eyo 636.547 20,455 62,645 25,2332 2 : te ae. S 
TE eR ee ar 10,140,228 1,109'337 -2,093'250-2,915'809 35 174 47 2'498 7.039 4'990 a 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES ti 
oh A a cs Ng a 4,663.228 206,386 608.406 829,133 19 82 47 1.159 2.73 2.687 al 
(LSU TF a 2 Re a 2028283 164.613 233,022 275.879 11 38 25 526 1.260 1.201 ” 
© RO SEED 2G aN ee. Sa a ala aa 1,752,204 65,841 79.301 117,225 5 28 g 221 615 411 
Petes siertcom: fm. 6.0o 8. et 360.350 4.929 99.299 5.981 1 6 1 03 155 03 ¢ 
| EAMCICUG) “96 oo bigs Seago SOR eee oa 8,804,065 541,769 943,051 1,228,318 35 154 80 1.936 4.764 4.328 | 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES : ae aa ei 
Pee NVA rAd... cael... c2scee. 8,720,017 1,199,053 2,069,402 1,749,026 33 127 17 2.765 5.787 315 wt 
2 EE ATES i a re 1,463,701 101,320 107.376 145.838 10 20 11 44 619 585 ‘ 
Neer ee ce We 1,449.661 198.680 360,008 321.368 5 10 3 433 833 74 
eeistrictvof Columbia...:.s+.............. 437,571 121,987 213.430 286.520 2 3 3 B84 8 OG 
Bee WarOU sO. : nt tt. 923003 8316 36.071 13.192 1 2 1 04 was 
trian t, S eT EOAN a... fs le, 12,293,953 1,539,356 2.786.287 2.515.944 51 162 35 4018 7.929 5.410 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY = aI aire 
typ BASS SSS ae 10,385,227 2,899,838 3,046,312 4,754,498 35 97 29 Sent oo ROK 
2 ta Hoe ee 3155900 117.625 583.565 189,716 6 29 9 316 1.799 626 
BORA SMEs arse ri 13,541,127 3,016,963 3.629.877 4,944/214 41 126 38 6.870 10.590 8.725 
NEW ENGLAND STATES ve a ait 
BemEneECHUselign envi ks ey. ......+... 3,852,356 873,911 1,270,235 —:1,465.888 11 58 13 1.845 14s 2.98 
ee ee ee eT eee 1/380,631 1027759 302.251 183,629 6 27 7 B45 1.142 515 
DUO ieee ao GGA ara eee 768,014 97.900 72.588 31,082 5 6 * oT. a 09, 
(CUISINE 6) IA Se, apn nn 604,397 37,838 172,400 79,728 2 8 3 112 OAT .285 
Pan owmLialipshinews sone ster wlncdos ccc ooo ce 443,083 14.434 AN IOU: ey. eae il 8 a 05 193 a3 
O \V/GSuTOING CSc bg Ogee 2 Oe ae aoa 352,428 23.952 29 D182 can 2 8 me 095 159 + 3s 
LOWE Gd dri ir 7,400,909 1,150,795 1,891,123 1,760,327 27 115 24 2.717 6.409 _3.930 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ee ERNIE, Sle. eles Sec akc) dale 
a 6) eco ois, « Aya vasaia, o ks Soot cho wis o wove Sh ee 
Ee oe canta MADOu Ao. noche ka liaede A neeeaee 
MIRE CRUE BE ORSURIIGNS S55 sok cc khiGu's Goenisecd 2 v.ch bso e noeilcte Mee 
JOSS. COOL Cee Ob ea ee ee ee erecete ilehienTa (e,.01.4 "ies oN oe feiss. > (Mme enon sy co enate 
UNCLE SATs Sara gai, aie OR OOO OLE Mae rere Ae AER 8S RI ge 
MOIS. ao Giclee tyycatl ich a aa Sy ome oor scduceter, camScoot 
RECAPITULATION S93 . sm a a ay Fe 
ee 8,542,622 1,445,410 2,141,018 2,768,927 94 208 0 5.266 9.006 148 
es 21108152 1220932 Tellse7  2’seR 495 7 190 119 4.318 7.564 7.627 
Set edie See. es Sees” 23,879,564 2.415.825 6,202,809 5/522.597 65 451 95 5.572 19.072 11.084 
Meiiaecteri tee... SA diiecl esc. 10,140,228 | 1,109,337 2,093,250 —-2'2.45'892 35 174 47 2.498 7.039 4.990 
oS a a a 8,804,065 541,769 943,051 1,228,318 35 154 80 1.936 4.764 4.329 
GAELS oo, CE Un am ny 12,293,953 1,539,356 2,786.287 2,515,944 51 162 85 4.018 7.929 5.410 
13,541,127 3,016,963 3.629.877 4'944:214 41 126 38 6.870 10.590 8.725 
7,400,909 1,150,795 1,891,123 1.760327 27 115 24 2.717 6.409 3.930 
105,710,620 12,440,387 21,298,982 23,354,712 427 1,581 548 33.195 72.373 54.243 
ee ine 12,365,215 20,634,222 22.219,646 429 1,585 539 33.581 68.496 51.098 
a 
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NEW PAPERS 


Arcadia (Fla.) Arcadian. 

Atwood (Kans.) Northwest Kansan. 

Avon Park (Fla.) Pilot. 

Bartow (Fla.) Record. 

Baton Rouge (La.) Morning Advocate. 

Blackwell (Okla.) Evening News. 

Bristol (Va.) News. 

3urlingame (Cal.) Star. 

Canon City (Colo.) American. 

Concord (N. H.) Evening Telegram. 

Connersville (Ind.) Free Press. 

East Stroudsburg (Pa.) Morning Sun. 

East St. Louis (Ill.) News Review. 

El Dorado (Ark.) Evening Times. 

Erwin (Tenn.) Magnet. J. F. Toney, Publisher. 

Florence (S. C.) Evening Dispatch. 

Fort Pierce (Fla.) Record. 

Gadsden (Ala.) Evening Star. 

Gilroy (Cal.) Dispatch. 

Hanley (Tex.) News. 

Hawthorne (Cal.) Leader. 

Hayward (Cal.) Review. 

Hendersonville (N. C.) Times. 

Hollywood (Fla.) News. 

Homestead (Fla.) Leader. 

Homosassa (Fla.) News. 

Hoopeston (Ill.) Times. 

Inglewood (Cal.) News. 

Kelso (Wash.) Kelsonian-Tribune. 

Kennett (Mo.) News. 

Key West (Fla.) Call. 

Kissimmee (Fla.) Gazette. 

Lake Worth (Fla.) Herald. 

Lake Worth (Fla.) Leader. 

La Porte (Ind.) Times. 

Lubbock (Tex.) Evening Journal. 

McKeesport (Pa.) Journal. 

Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Times. 

Miami (Fla.) Illustrated Daily Tab. 

Mount Washington (Mo.) News. 

Niles (O.) Times. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Advance. 

Oxnard (Cal.) Tribune. 

Paris (Tex.) Evening Times. 

Pasadena (Cal.) Morning Sun. 

Pensacola (Fla.) Herald. 

Plant City (Fla.) Courier. 

Plant City (Fla.) News. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Sun. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch. 

Rocky Mount (N. C.) Tribune. 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) News. 

San Benito (Tex.) Light. 

San Diego (Cal.) Morning Independent. 

Sanford (Cal.) Signal. 

Sarasota (Cal.) Morning Herald. 

Sedalia (Mo.) Republican. 

Statesville (N. C.) Evening Ledger. 

Steubenville (Ohio) Press. 

Stuart (Fla.) News. 

Sullivan (Ind.) Times. 

Tallahassee (Fla.) Morning State. 

Tampa (Fla.) Telegraph. 

Texarkana (Ark.-Tex.) Journal. 

Union (S. C.) Progress. 

Upper Darby (Pa.) Journal. 

Vernon (Tex.) Record. 

Ventura (Cal.) County Star. 

Wenatchee (Wash.) Herald. 

Whittier (Cal.) Herald. 

Wilson (Okla.) Post 

Winnemucca (Nev.) Humboldt Star. 

White Plains (N. Y.) Westchester County Re- 
porter. 

Wortham (Tex.) Daily Oil News. 
white, Editor and Publisher. 

Yuma (Ariz.) Evening Herald. 
Lynn, Publisher. 


Ed Satter- 


George W. 


MAT, CUT AND AD ART 


SERVICES 


Di 


Ad Art Service, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City. 

Bonnet-Brown, 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, 
Til. 


Century Advertising Service, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Commercial Cut 
New York City. 

Crystal Art Studios, 
York City. 

Garment Center Advertising Service, 134 West 
32d St., New York City. 

Charles E. Howell, 250 West 
York City. 

Merle Johnson, 209 West 34th St., New York 
City. 

Meyer-Both Company, 41 East 42d St., New 
York City. 

Monarch Studios, 347 
City. 


Company, 46 Beekman St., 


35 West 23rd St., New 


57th St., New 


Fifth Ave., New York 


Murray’s Newspaper Service, 598 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
Partridge & Anderson Company, 712 Federal 


St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pontiac Engraving & Electrotype Company, 7 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Publishers’ Autocaster Service 
West 39th St., New York City. 

I. Rubin Company, 225 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

Schaefer Stereotype Company, 209 West 38th 
St., New York City. 

Standard Fashion Service, 2239 S. Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Star Adcraft Service, 241 West 58th St., New 
York City. 

Universal Engraving Company, 88 Gold St., 
New York City. 

Western Newspaper Union, 239 West 39th St., 

New York City. 


dS 
N 


Company, 225 


Editor 


ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATIONS BY 


& Publisher for 


January 30, 


1926 


TERRITORIAL MAR 


9 
WOMEN’S 
Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER, With the Co-operation of the 
Copyright, 1926, by 


Ladies’ Good Woman’s Designer & People’s 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS Home House- Home Pictorial Women’s Popular 
| Journal keeping Companion Delineator Review Magazine Monthly 
Total net paid.........--+-.+++-+> 2,321,992 1,150,967 1,852,405 1,102,238: 2,156,320 514,017 875,688 
Total net paid, including ‘bulk.... 2,322,422 1,150,967 1,852,428 1,102,233 2,157,184 514,017 875,688 
| Total distribution ......+--++++: 2,341,109 1,172,594 1,928,595 1,144,785 2,164,706 545,720 939,642 
Detailed distribution 
for Population Mar.,1925  Mar.,1925 Mar.,1925  Mar.,1925 _ Apr., 1925 Mar., 1925 Apr.., 1925 
WESTERN STATES 1920 
TiCalitornial Yee 3,426,861 140,262 76,801 127,074 85,371 121,605 39,690 7,282 
2 Washington ..... 356,621 49,044 22,766 39,252 25,319 49,768 12,766 4,870 
3) Coloradome-r1-iicte 939,629 30,043 10,584 25,788 11,981 21,604 6,471 11,054 
4 Oregon ..--000-> 783,389 31,918 16,248 29,832 18,351 29,857 6,911 4,151 
5 Montana ........ 548,889 16,108 7,053 9,430 3,120 12,587 1,205 6,812 
6. Witah Wiese enone 449,396 15,162 3,027 5,292 4,425 10,593 3,062 1,460 
TJ Udatho: sctaurm sant 431,866 11,278 4,185 7,622 5,172 7,086 2,441 2,655 
S Arizona .......-- 334,162 7,641 3,55 5,100 3,684 7,079 1,365 720 
9 Wyoming ....... 194,402 6,288 : 3,060 4,604 1,265 3.8 Gu 1,641 2,949 
10) Newada \ ome: 77,407 2,109 1,168 1,531 1,267 lesa 685 284 
| MO tal Meee re 8,542,622 309,798 148,748 255,525 159,955 265,577 16,237 42,237 
| SOUTHERN STATHS 
iL 1Georria Sees 23,813 13,575 29125 13,456 25,135 7,583 18,578 
2 North Carolina 26,289 14,193 19,726 7,172 24,052 3,180 15,016 
By) Kentucky eee ern 24,907 10,797 22,361 14,757 ake a y47/ 6,702 22,154 
|| 4 Tennessee ......- 25,916 10,649 21,040 15,152 19,542 6,212 21,237 
5 Alabama ........ 16,771 7,650 16,568 9,367 20,894 4,824 9,476 
@ Virginia eerie D 32,293 15,923 26,411 11,940 26,166 5,006 15,830 
7 Mississippi ...... 1,790,618 10,777 5,170 8,485 7,818 10,307 3,583 12,509 
8 Louisiana ....... 1,798,509 14,365 6,580 15,066 13,609 20,736 6,536 3,582 
| 9 South Carolina 1,683,724 12,289 5,848 10,785 6,346 12,697 2,831 6,639 
10) Mlorida” faeces tee 968,470 28,658 18,051 18,898 9,585 25,788 3,321 3,868 
ToLalereee mee 21,108,152 216,078 108,436 180,465 109,202 204,444 49,778 128,889 
CENTRAL STATES 
UPTAHINY cs ooo sc5e 6,485,280 134,523 75,902 129,520 69,022 108,966 81,736 63,635 
QW OHIO. sce cteeretios 5,759,394 135,089 71,485 139,119 81,854 140,455 27,705 76,479 
3 Michigan recent 3,668,412 85,392 46,841 96,104 39,202 78,147 14,728 44,813 
4 Indianayeeeenaee 2’930,390 67,076 24,334 62,906 27,204 57,749 12/393 40,496 
5 ‘Wisconsin ....... 2,632,067 51,121 21,310 52,912 27,525 41,056 10,546 34,698 
6. Lowatcan ec 2,404,021 52,012 24,521 58,933 28,198 38,003 13,491 49,861 
Total-.o salesee 23,879,564 525,213 264,343 539,494 273,005 464,376 110,599 309,982 
NORTH WDHSTERN STATES 
1 Missouri ........ 3,404,055 64,962 25,487 54,463 59,487 21,002 48,089 
2 Minnesota ....... 2,387,125 55,517 29,777 53,882 44,375 12,895 40,642 
5 Kansas. anes 1,769,257 41,108 13,299 33,068 26,480 12,030 26,542 
4 Nebraska ........ 1,296,372 24,372 12,025 26,436 ; 19,367 8,370 35,310 
5 North Dakota 646,872 12,411 5,060 9,067 3, 6,081 2,567 12,496 
§ South Dakota 636,547 13,650 5,330 13,226 5, 8,260 3,386 12,329 
Potala eee 10,140,228 212,020 90,978 “190,142 113,405 164,050 60,250 175,408 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES : 
Pe Dexas: ween 4,663,228 63,791 27,280 33,046 AT ASS 76,200 23,843 34,3881 
2 Oklahoma ....... 2,028,283 29,888 12,689 27,411 17,984 28,425 11,919 24,646 
SeATKANSAS) wep eneenen 1,752,204 14,812 6,027 12,280 8,815 14,042 4,464 19,000 
4. New Mexico 360,350 5,068 2,407 3,599 1,911 2,921 388 1,764 
Total Lapeer 8,804,065, 113,559 48,403 96,386 75,845 121,588 40,614 79,791 
|| MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
1 Pennsylvania 8,720,017 199,219 102,605 141,258 65,761 231,895 25,832 70,552 
2 West Virginia ... 1,463,701 21,581 12.957 17,473 7.774 25,396 3,488 14,685 
| 3 Maryland ....... 1,449,661 30,425 15,165 19,151 13,098 28,277 5,596 4,295 
et Dist. of Columbia 18,165 14,935 11,977 8,685 14,509 5,630 483 
5 Delaware ....... 5.608 2,841 3,761 2,110 4,200 991 882 
TO tal eee eee te g 274,998 148,503 193,620 97,428 304,277 41,537 90,897 
|NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
1 New York <2... 10,385,227 229,985 155,440 169.799 94,563 226,194 36,378 47,575 
2 New Jersey .-..-- 3,155,900 83,146 46,048 50,137 34,054 83,63 14,806 TATT 
TV OUAUC ee estes ars 3,541,127 318,131 201,483 219,936 128,617 309,824 51,179 55,052 
|| NEW ENGLAND STATHS 
|| 1 Massachusetts 3,852,356 105,294 63,261 56,3859 29,567 4,181 
|| 2 Connecticut ..... 1,380,631 39,914 22,442 16,748 7,238 2,710 
pe MERGE, elo Botan c 768,014 20,670 10,607 4.159 Pi pall 3,128 
4 Rhode Island .... 604,397 13,737 7,673 6,239 2,175 758 
5 New Hampshire 443,083 11,875 7,067 4,305 967 1,692 
1 (6) Vermont mer ciate: 352,428 10,422 5,572 2,563 946 2,583 
Total ......+. 7,400,909 201,912 116,622 YO3TS 43,614 15,052 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
Newsdealerg «ccc. néuleise eon) Ne leeigeetby) 0 Uy Galette, Mega Mone lereneters | °2iicta/ishes c1 0 USN ea res Cee Nitocris 
Tneclassified’ -sccie  Doiice ph Ua calor nates nO os er Str 1:31 00 5° © ecseaenanine ee aon 
Gannda’ =. o26 cme | ee crere ce 37,145 42,029 59,364 113,806 40,993 948 
Alaska SUIS se Ost = Mmmm: 4,03 3,267 744 5,805 221 339 
| Morel en. etre pa neces 5,944 5,736 6,052 12,371 869 alg yy 
Balad Mkieley wears , oo weet Bo svena Py uh iS rbviariolvopie HT Wy soyte ref sireitey see ie elke! nites im a 
Totales te eee ees oe 47,145 51,032 67.970 132,032 42,083 2,741 
MARKET GROUPS 
ie Westernuerriias: 8,542,622 309,798 148,743 255,525 159,955 269,577 76,237 42,237 
) Southern ersere 21.108,152 216,078 108,436 180,465 109,202 204,444 49,778 128,889 
SiiCentral Sewce wees 23,879,564 525,213 264,343 539.494 273,005 464,376 110,599 309,982 
4 Northwestern 10,140,228 212,020 90,978 190,142 113,405 164,050 60,250 175,408 
5 Southwestern .... 8.804.065 113,559 48,403 96,3836 75,845 121,588 40,614 79,791 
6 Middle Atlantic .. 12,293,953 274,998 148,503 193,620 97,428 304,277 41,5387 90,897 
7 N. York-N. Jersey 3,541,127 Pilla: 201,483 219,986 128,617 309,824 51,179 55,052 
8 New England 7,400,909 201,912 116,622 175,541 90.873 240,619 43,614 15,052 
9 Miscellaneous .... «= +++. 218,694 47,145 51,082 67,970 132,032 42,083 2,741 
Grand Total... 105,710,620 2,385,403 1,174,656 1,902,091 1,115,800 2,206,787 515,891 900,049 
Page Tater ieee re ier $9,000 $3,800 $7,600 $5,000 $8,500 $2,100 $3,250 
Rate per agate line............- 15.00 9.00 11.50 7.75 13.00 3.25 5.50 
| —Decrease 
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KET GROUPS AND ADVERTISING RATES OF LEADING 
MAGAZINES ORANG NcoaIN ace 


_ | 


‘ Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press, 
The Epiror & PustisHeR Company ee eS 
Anaheim ° ulletin. 
Asheville (N. C.) Times. 
Ashland (Ky.) Independent. 


Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Athens Oa Nessenees 
7 ’ . Attica (Ind.) Ledger-Tribune. 
People’s Women’s Women’s Gain Brock Aaa Ne ton eter natant 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS McCall’s Home Modern Magazines Magazines or Loss eee aS le mee pan a 
Magazine Journal Priscilla Vogue Total 1924 Total 1925 ’25 vs. ’24 Birmingham (Ala.) Post. _ 
otal@net paid tee sdcke oho. 2,114,964 949,624 592,999 13,402,421 13,761,138 358,717 || Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye. Ave 
Total net paid, including pulk.... 2,115,226 949,624 592,999 13,405,460 18,763,392 357,932 care ence ot) eas teaes issourian. 
Potalsdistribution joyh.......... 2,135,256 957,623 612,984 13,664,496 14,078,342 413,846 Chica: rd, ee ee A aa 
Detailed distribution oe Ome a aS 
. ess : i Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer. 
for Population Apr., 1925 Mar., 1925 Mar., 1925 Mar., 1925 Cleveland (Ohio) News. 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 
WESTERN STATES 1920 e Magne ee eee 
1 California ....... 3,426,861 94,611 34,589 56,481 11,963 744,105 795,729 51,624 Enis cia eee RATT bien aat 
2 Washington .... 1,356,621 36,682 14/312 12,655 1,929 252317 269/363 fc 046) eee ince owe) Resistor & Tribune—3-story 
So Woloradom is... .. 939,629 23,635 10,313 6,122 995 144,076 158,590 14,514 Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 
a Onepon eae skeet. 783,389 20,011. 9,52 7,781 1,518 167,456 183,799 16,348 Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News. _ 
) Montana 3) 72.0). 548,889 15,084 4,423 ,936 ole 74,154 78,080 3,926 Fort Scott (Kan.) Tribune-Monitor. 
imORUitahed. | @F 9 ey 449,396 6,717 7,533 3,139 3835 46,567 61,045 14,478 Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. / 
i UGE mae nec ometoe 431,866 10,180 4,135 1,289 189 52,648 56,232 Seg) ) happens ce) he 
SEAvIZONA ee ae oo 334,162 5,412 2,060 1,231 619 83,63 38,462 4,828 Hannibal (Mo.) Gees } 
9 Wyoming ..;.... 194,402 6,249 2,247 1,161 265 34,159 33,551 se OUD NAME E seriabuirs elie Rogen a 
10 INGvAdA GES. oon in 77,407 1,841 914 597 104 11,329 12,071 742 Hiawatha (Kan.) World. ' 
JDO Se aaa 8,542,622 228,122 90,047 92,392 18,289 1,560,445 1,686,922 126,477 Hoopeston (Ill.) Chronicle-Herald. 
- = : = Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times. 
SOUTHERN STATES Houston (Tex.) Post-Dispatch. 
i Georrinm sateen... 2,895,832 20,999 6,525 4,287 1,888 133,760 156,964 23,204 ie (Ren Pesister : 
2 North Carolina .. 2,559,123 30,263 7,338 3,073 1,042 141,660 151,344 Sah esas 0 Aa a ecaet 
3 Kentucky ....... 2,416,630 25,017 14,042 5,448 1,208 167,623 167,020 —603 Palazone GMuchoe Gazenieue 
4 Tennessee ....... 2,337,885 26,880 6,994 3,575 1,281 147,201 158,478 11,277 Kinston (N. C.) Free Press. 
5 Alabama ........ 2,348,174 22,496 5,023 3,241 630 106,653 116,940 10,287 Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World. 
GaVirginia (atone. 2,309,187 31,100 9,753 5,D62 1,442 171,154 181,426 10,272 Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram. a 
7 Mississippi ...... 1,790,618 15,277 4,33 1,620 384 71,924 80,261 8,337 Long Beach (Cal.) Sun. a 
8 Louisiana ....... 1,798,509 14,193 3,892 3,092 883 97,505 102,534 5,029 Louisville (Ky.) Herald-Post. Gs 
9 South Carolina... 1,683,724 14,639 2,907 1,959 613 73,723 77,553 3,830 [lp a tadisas hae apital-Times. we 
TORR oriday 2) 3 fo<s 968,470 26,759 4,734 2,691 1,670 121,501 144,023 22,522 Mine ae (hie be 
Aneta Sapien cee 21,108,152 228,123 65,539 34,548 11,041 1,232,704 1,336,543 103,839 Monrovia (Cal.) News. Be 
GENTRAL STATHS : | New York Evening Post. : rd 
ai ae Mee aS ae Okmulgee (Okla.) Times & Democrat. 7 
ULMinGIS yale sees 6,485,280 130,479 59,854 30,127 9,386 833,540 843,100 9,560 Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News. : 
SOD MN. 5 eet e:. 5,759,394 148,793 103,784 25,697 6,695 919,041 952,053 33,012 Paterson (N. J.) Call. ae E ah Ee 
3 Michigan ........ 3,668,412 107,250 81,689 19,447 4,463 580,912 618,076 37,164 || Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian—addition to ' 
Sm indianma ets hes.s : 2,930,390 75,195 38,207 11,398 2,469 413,727 419,427 5,700 Philadelphia Pal lanuirer : 
5 Wisconsin ....... 2,632,067 48,636 24,759 11,645 1,831 327,712 326,039 —1,673 Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Teedcost FI 
ORL eer ad oe oe 2,404,021 68,039 35,835 9,648 1,488 387,836 375,029 —12,807 Rock Island (Ill.) Argus. i 
DOtaliGems ohare: 23,879,564 568,392 344.078 107,962 26,280 3,462,767 3,533,724 70,956 St. Petersburg (Fla.) News. ; 
= San Angelo (Tex.) Standard. 4 
NORTHWESTERN STATES Beale pe Naes ee Press—rebuilding plant. re 
i Missoni amecan 3,404,055 66,354 21,3822 10,468 4,280 414,248 420,318 6,070 Savane Se ENS ots j 
2 Minnesota 1/112! 2,387,125 57,400 24233 9,481 2,040 330,120 351,299 BUTS) Mere etry) Unida Stax. G 
(ay WAGES) as Gina eae 1,769,257 41,908 19,768 6,092 $34 238,580 245,709 7,129 Shebovean Gwen) rece? | 
Ze Nebraska ey. 5. 58. 1,296,372 39,538 20,404 5,858 918 198,501 201,881 3,380 Shreveport (La.) Journal. Ci 
5 North Dakota ... 646,872 14,931 5,235 1,804 212 71,420 73,832 2,412 Toledo (Ohio) Blade. ay 
6 South Dakota .... 636,547 17,293 7,231 2,268 274 84,481 89,360 4,879 Ventura (Cal.) County Star. By 
Jide re 10,140,228 233,424 98,193 35,971 8,558 1,387,350 1,382,399 BS OTD eae lend Ca) Deoerde By 
: P 
SOUTHWESTERN STATHS Montreal (P. Q.) Gazette. | 
IEDs me ke Ane <x 4,668,228 65,411 17,532 8,463 3,078 394,898 420,160 25,262 G. 
2 Oklahoma ....... 2,028,283 34,364 8,978 3,973 1,075 181,447 201,352 19,905 ee 
aeArkansas) 4.4 >... 1,752,204 18,682 5,030 1,944 53 97,278 105,549 8,271 mt 
4 New Mexico ..... 360,350 4,849 2,021 1,077 214 25,152 26,219 1,067 FIELD CHANGES fe 
ERotalieris st. 8,804,065 123,306 33,561 15,457 4,820 698,775 753,280 54,505 Bt 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 2 IG zl 
1 Pennsylvania .... 8,720,017 156,728 90,190 34,429 11,891 1,110,180 1,130,360 20,180 Anthony Kan.) STDs GENE ie Sor CCL. f 
2 West Virginia): 1463/701 28,314 12,077 2,887 873 148,316 147.505 Se eerie Cones eae 
3 ‘Maryland SO en A 1,449,661 17,503 8,379 6,571 1,754 150,250 150,214 —=36 Bartow “(Ela.) Record, semi-weekly to daily. 
4 Dist. of Columbia 437,571 11,830 1,341 3,536 1,626 93,495 92,717 —i6 Bend (Ore.) Central Oregon Press, evening to 
5 Delaware ....... 223,003 3,948 1,613 727 240 27,246 26,921 325 morning, 
EDO ta Pa were nc 12,293,953 218,323 113,600 48,150 16,384 1,529.485 1,547,717 18.222 Burlingame (Cal.) Star, weekly to daily. 
: —- = Connersville (Ind.) Free Press, morning to 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY _ evening. : : E 
I New York ...... 385,22 194,968 038 47,749 24,440 ‘1,301,759 1,330,025 28,266)| Frum (Tenn.) Magnet, pein a picasee 
y K—9 90R 5 Koro On KO on ap = 9RQ DALY ae I ry K]s fa) aily. 
2. New WORBEY) erste 53,286 16,371 ,308 437,53 420,166 sel 1,008 Huntington Park (Cal.) Signal, weekly to daily. 
To 248,254. 64,120 29,798 1,739,293 1,750;191 10,898 Jamestown (N. D.) Sun, morning to evening. 
otal ee ose stones 25 
NEW ENGI AND STATS Eas (Ariz.) Verde News, daily to semi- 
NEW aN) xLAN is dS week y- 
1 Massachusetts ... 3,852.356 25,121 37,229 TORT 603,780 622 505 18,725 Kennett (Mo.) News, daily to semi-weekly, 
2 Connecticut ..... 1,380.63 19.275 13.729 3.022 217,185 221.819 4,634 Bake he ash.) Kelsonian-Tribune, semi-weekly 
SEV AITO eat Paiste ef osc 768,014 10,450 4,802 568 120,028 120,027 = in) Ree , v 7 : 
4 Rhode Island .... 604,397 5,631 5,108 1,195 79,485 LOOT NOR ee yk Anctton ee eres te dare 
5 New EI i 43 08: 919 3,621 416 81,132 309 @enien A > eager we 
5 New Hampshire. . 443,083 6,919 a,0a5 ak ae Bete Oshkosh (Wis.) Republican, weekly to daily. 
Se Mennont:J-e0.\, 352,428 5,595 2,331 vo 59,330 —1,237 Plant City (Fla.) Courier, semi-weekly to daily. 
otal ees 7,400,909 is ,201 66,826 ahi 1,160,940 1,194,041 388.101 oe ey tons cau to wees 
Rapid City (S. D.) Journal, morning to eve- 
MISCELLANEOUS ning. 
! all == uf aus 129.919 200.593 129.919 —170.674 Ravenna (Ohio) Republican, weekly to daily. 
poles mies ‘avo sete es tenes . 2530 et Dene i SONU a E 53.501 “5677 47 824 San Benito (Tex.) Light, weekly to daily. 

PRC NCCT TNR MER Sic cievetcic- "We teleca slsts SOU | Neisielic se Fe bet eiisuel.ol 6 : VO, OIL a, —11,02 Sz - (Cal. enc eekly aily. | 
Se A a 89,097 6/165 5,078 4,399 420,576 544,207 114,631) Sanson eS Sing ements, weekly to. daily | 
Alaska &U.'S.Pos.  ....... 3,716 615 1,411 1,176 59,494 29,198 —30,296 Statesville (N. C.) Ledger, evening to morning. 

UAT CLS i eres LY, ep VOT 13,089 542 2,986 1,553 66,194 114,711 48,517 Steubenville (Ohio) Press, semi-weekly to daily. 
Obie Utes US 2) ee en eee” Lene at 119 906 369 —j37 Union! (CS) GC.) Hcanets, weekly te Ce 
; = Ore IG 20 42 = OAT Ya) R4Q9 Vernon (Tex.) Record, semi-weekly to daily. 
PORE A Niet hse. voces 105,852 9,852 139,433 7,247 910,264 824,081 86,183 Whittier (Cal.) eter ala semi-weekly to daily. 
MARKET GROUPS Yuma (Ariz.) Herald, weekly to daily. 
beWestern  ........ 8,542,622 228,122 90,047 92,392 18,289 1.560.445 1,686,922 126,477 
2 Southern ....... 21,108,152 228,123 65,539 34,548 Rey 1,232,704. 386,543 oe 
PACONtPAL — Shetesvaidhe « 23,879,564 568,392 344,078 107,962 26.28 3,462,768 3,533,724 70,956 
4 Northwestern .... 10140298 233/494 98/193 35,971 8.558  1,387/350 1/382’399 45,049 NAME CHANGES 
5 Southwestern .... 8,804,065 123,306 33,561 15,457 4,820 698,775 753,280 54,505 
6 Middle Atlantic... 12,293,95¢ 218,323 113,600 48,150 16,384 1,529,485 1,547,717 18,222 me A Be ee 
7 N. York-N. Jersey 13,541,127 248,254 128,797 64,120 29,798 1,739,293 1,750,191 10,898 fat News P 

. Io Gir: D8 ete 79’ 9R 39 3552 1,160,940 1194'041 22°01 Baton Rouge (La.) News to Press. ’ 

8 New England ... 7,400,909 156,679 (3,251 66,826 13,5 , Up. Oo. Fon Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer to Star & Enquirer, 
Deevoscellaneous cee. ses cie es 105,852 9,852 139,43: 7.247 910,264 824,081 86,183 changed to tabloid. 

Grand Total.. 105,710,620 2,110,475 956,918 604,859 135,969 _ 13,632,024 14,008,898 BUG BUA age tie sunday News-Leader 40) Cleye- 
Cmri LOM wer een hs mene | $7,600 $3,600 $2,250 $1,200 $52,900 $53,900 $1,000 Daytona (Fla.) News to Daytona Beach News. 
Rate PerEmonte TIN, 2c. sceieks se 11.50 5.50 4 OOM Eee 84.00 86.00 2.00 Fargo (N. D.) Tribune to Fargo Forum. 

—_ # Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal & Tribune to Jour- 
nal, 
—Decrease New York Telegram and Evening Mail to Tele- 


gram, 
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RRITORIAL MARKET GROUPS AND 
ADING WEEKLY MAGAZINES 


(Copyright, 1926, by THE Epitor & PuBLISHER Co.) 


TERRITORIAL 
MARKETS 


Evening Post 


Total net paid......- eoeeeeee 
Total net paid, including bulk. 
Total distribution ...--+++:++% 


Detailed distribution for Pop. 
WESTERN STATES. 1920 


Mar. 7,725 June 1), ’25 Jan. 


ee Se Sate 


~10O> 
| a el aed CORO 


1 California ..... 3,426,861 
2 Washington ...- fsa. 
8 Colorado ..-.+-- 939,629 
4 Oregon ......-:; 783,389 
5 Montana ....--- 548,859 
GeWitali: (au. sielellele «tes 449,596 
Fe Vitel stey Gopieaca Oe 431,566 
8 Arizona ...:--- 334, 162 
9 Wyoming ....+- 194.402 
AO Nevada. ...s.0..02% T7A0T 

FDSOESLS Mite cence tie Se a hee 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MUGreO reel es oo teislnts 2 895,832 
9 North Carolina... 2.5!) 123 
8 Kentucky .....-. 2,416,630 
4 Tennessee ...-> 2 B3T S85 
5 Alabama .....- 2 348.174 
6 Virginia ....--. 2 .309,18T 
7 Mississippi ...-. 1790018 
8 Louisiana .....-. LTYS509 
9 South Carolina.. 1,683,724 
LO WlOrida sowie ase YG8,4ATO 
Gta lan ihe saciieus cnsite 21,108,152 
CENTRAL STATES. 
DES ooo 6.485.280 
SOTO We ens rene shel anens 5.799.394 
8 Michigan .....-. 3,668,412 
4 Indiana ....--. 2.920.290 
5 Wisconsin ...-- 2 622.007 
Ge lOve os cece siete 2 404.021 
Matalsins Oe Os 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


1 Missouri «2... 3,404,055 
2 Minnesota ....- 2,387,125 
IUTISANS sc siete oer 1.769.257 
4 Nebraska .....- 1,296,372 
5 North Dakota... 646,872 
6 South Dakota... 636,547 

EROU See seks elees 10.140,228 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
UMS ¢1-8 Be ead cure 4,663,228 
> Oklahoma ...... 2 028,283 
8 Arkansas .....% 1,752.204 
4 New Mexico.... 360,350 

DW ENI Th cles oko 8,804,065 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Weekly Weekly 
Magazines Magazines 
Life Total 1924 Total 1925 
123,435 5,946,267 6.152.749 
124,423 5.978429  6.157,099 
127,347 6,051,488 6,228,709 
10,543 453,100 ATHBAL 
1,643 132.38) 131,379 
LAT 72,636 FO.O3L 
1,087 79,047 82,191 
45 39,896 40,512 
T719 29,319 30,213 
BT 28.159 29,467 
428 23,305 22,005 
96 17,105 18,251 
106 7,043 7,446 
bi224 882,659 915,396 
1295 62.358 62.893 
GS4+ G5.GT5 61.503 
SUG 64,577 60,344 
8o2 63,022 61,726 
G92 48,533 49). SSD 
Su TOASL TI YTB 
454 31,942 20,579 
911 49,725 47,885 
GUS 40 74 84,047 
2,510 68,052 79,725 
1), S44 A1D.800 563,060 
6,719 370,441 878.905 
6,182 369,199 369.022 
3,019 227,187 232,083 
2,747 156.237 164,313 
1.266 143,084 141,852 
1,380 150,079 148,883 
21,913 eae ear 1,434,058 
2,110 151,770 153,838 
2,030 145.742 150,995 
976 90.183 QS, 732 
1,376 76.580 89,687 
245 31,394 $2,002 
257 3 40,398 40,896 
6,994 536,067 566,700 
1,621 155s 158.305 
SUT F2567 81,796 
4838 42,210 37,859 
1+ 14,020 13,462 
3.200 283,968 291,422 
SAR oe eS ee ee 
10,828 5,965 21.993 478.961 514.963 
x42 i 55,822 54ANGT 
Vea 66,218 67.246 
1,741 52.030 51,201 
$27 10,472 11,214 
15,017 663,503 699,591 


1 Pennsylvania ... 8.720.017 1) 
2 West Virginia... 1.463.701 3 
3 Maryland .....-. 1,449,661 54 
4 Dist. of Columbia 437.571 36 
5 Delaware: . ci. 225.003 32 
LNotal sere cueenoone 12,293,953 25 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
ieNew (York. so--:- 10,385,227 
2 New Jersey....-- 3,155.900 
MOLAIS Mscccckererssaee 13,541,127 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


1 Massachusetts .. 3,802,856 
Connecticut .... 1,380,631 
Naine Weeecs oekaah: 768,014 
Rhode Island... 604.397 
New Hampshire. 443,083 


OUP Ch 


6 Vermont ci. «2 «= 352,428 
PNG talsiiriee kno 7,400,909 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
NewsdealeerS ....-+ ceoseese 
Unclassified ....... «cesses. 
(Clam NAAM > araidievmenstern ob ushers wiclstexe 
Alaska & U. S. Pos. ....+++s 
Woreign ©. scec-eeme | ee necee® 
Other Items..:..-.  seeceees 
qi Se toe thon Sorbets fs) tec 
RECAPITULATION. 
1 Western .....-- 8,542,622 
2 Southern ...... 21.108,152 
2 Central ........ 23,879,564 
4 Northwestern ... 10,140,228 
5 Southwestern ... 8,804,065 
6 Middle Atlantic. 12.293,953 
TENE NAeN i rel pteyereme 13,541,127 
8 New England... 7,400,909 
9 Miscellaneous .. «--+++e% 
Grand total..... 105,710,620 
Page rate .....-seereeeeece . 
Rate per agate line.......-.. 


—Decrease. 


eoeoee 


9,792 


17,221 
9,844 
21.913 
6.994 
3.200 
15,017 
27,511 
13.406 


9,792 


124,898 


—$725 
1.70 


677,130 


a | 


696,029 


195,082 194,705 
872,212 890,734 
286,421 303.790 
94,550 102.667 
52,028 49,583 
36,332 40,000 
32,548 32,811 
25,806 25,124. 
527,685 553,97D 
69.844 77,466 
2750 1.921 
118.502 156,329 
17,821 20.647 
51,403 59,401 
8,648 6,344 
263,975 322,108 
882.655 915,396 
575,359 563,560 
1,417,327 1,484,058 
526.067 566,700 
283,968 291,422 
663,503 699,591 
872.212 890.724 
527,685 553.975 
263,975 322.108 
6,022,751 6,237,544 
—$17.862 —$18,592 
34.50 85.15 
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"aE ee 


RR Class Class Gain 
TE ITORIAL MARKETS Scientific Popular Forest & Physical Field & House Magazines Magazines or Loss 
System American (Science Stream Culture Stream Beautiful Total 1924 Total1925 1925-1924 | 
Motniaieh tides heidi. cos cea vo wees 202,978 88,490 299,295 73,629 297,407 92,251 73,016 1,095,356 1,127,066 31,710 
Total net paid, including bulk............ 205,053 88.490 299,295 73,629 297 S64 94,262 73,162 1,099,574 1,131,755 32,181 
PorMdistribution v.ilie sce. ccs civccosss 210,803 91,155 305,928 75,002 300,947 1023557 76,038 1,138,081 _1/1687430 30,349 
Detailed distribution for : 
Population 
WESTERN STATES. 1920 April, 1925 June, 1925 Feb., 1925 June, 1925 April, 1925 Jan.,1925 Feb. 1925 
A California... tees ee 3,426,861 15,446 4,007 24,22 2,648 23,382 5,804 5,136 85,829 82,105 —3,724 
meV REINS GON we wteta'e ere cis oo eFes 1,356,621 3,665 1407 7,53 995 8,283 2,292 986 25,101 95/236 135 
SB Coemaat Sod. kbdetes « 939,629 2,29 U4 3,608 367 3,178 971 531 11,532 12/048 516 
MOOTEEOW i sh silk. walitiecess 783,389 L885 55S 4584 536 5,865 1,382 759 16.000 15,509 —43 
BiMoutanms.ccke.ssiheee.. - 548,889 619 248 2)926 279 2307 512 162 TAld 7053 358 
CU Ne 8 9 a 449/396 1,221 293 1,731 301 1/426 382 145 5,103 5,499 96 
PRL RaOMiR skates. 5: ; 431,866 53 249 2000 188 1876 412 117 5.276 5372 96 
SESE St a ao 334,162 593 407 1,692 215 1,342 184 154 4497 4°587 0) | 
OMY VON Gira ele ieas ele cteweressy< tes 194.402 490 129 1,252 118 1,141 214 112 37342 3456 114 
1K ICNAdD > ee iBigninin u ctbe Er oe 17,407 207 18 546 o+ 370 126 53 a ae 1,434 62 
MEOLSLESUMRARGIE vataie! sus. s  hebeuseetece's s 8,542,622 26.915 $,710 50,139 5,701 4 ),770 > 269 S755 165,763 162,359 —3 404 
SOUTIIERN STATES. 
Pe CLCOLP len here rials « shitecs cheys oe = 2,895,832 1,840 348 2309 367 1,78+ 1,067 740 S525 1,814 
BONOLtIM OS rolina. | celeys cuss ¢ Ps y5hUMle43) 2,405 338 3,056 402 2,963 946 1,015 10,755 267 
Da NCMIMEG A? SINS cloetnciot sto pias 2,416,630 1.451 748 2,43: 392 1,656 857 732 8246 640 
SP PAUOIITIESSOGI re, 6 \eies- 0.4) sisyeisiiel's' 58 2,337,885 2,249 dU 2,188 279 2,252 901 S841 9.215 354 
EVMPAGIEULIILITASL: Wetisyovereie: e“ovcis) ont eh oe. 2,348,174 1,623 256 230 1 8O9 1,612 Ad 511 Tieikrary 109 
GRIP EU Net eie es wcale etetee crass sé. 2,309,187 2,128 412 2,909 (ee 2,081 1,019 1,019 10.590 137 Ms 
ie MASBISETP DT nhs. see's s 10 3.5 1,790,618 1,589 203 1,150 59 95d 445 298 5,169 819 a 
Se ISHUISIUNIG aaiciie ae sc alersiae & 1,798,509 3,599 498 2,198 420 2912 R92 447 10 916 t 
OV South Garoluingy, 3.0) scccees2 © 1,683,724 825 157 1,624 182 Q8O 698 307 4 833 151 jo 
Tas st ORCC RL ake aa ae 968,470 2,493 445 6,062 411 4,504 1,152 1,425 16,482 3728 fae 
PALO LAS OIE tistc ia Sicnerepclale Siew 3 21,108,152 20,438 3,910 26,317 4,013 20.65!) 8,523 7,395 91,255 4.079 fas 
CENTRAL STATES. a, o 
LL UTS SO IGS cee ence 3.178 21,433 16,414 6.250 5,258 73,406 67,801 —5,605 
DCI On me aitete tarot oooh ogous) is 2,617 20.682 16,153 7.143 4,632 67,986 64.798 — 3-188 a 
Bghlichigani assess. Bec vse 2347 14,206 10,898 4514 2405 49,512 47.975 —1,537 i 
MeL udu EN es hw eae 4.126 7-700 5.948 2°612 Liz 27 404 98563 1,159 ! 
PA Waccomslih 0's ss oentag bass $27 6.986 4°953 2184 1.32 2'G12 99/493 —189 Gs 
ASANO VE Rice iciens eis eee ctasele Tete 6 X89. 6,927 4,246 NeSia 1,148 20,453 20,758 305 pf 
INSNIC) An Soca r wicked 46,609 13.984 T1934 58,612 24,578 16.365 201,373 252,318 —9,055 a 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. ; 
PNA Eh o- tame ars 3,404,055 5,405 S02 7,021 1,237 eee ties +5855. 24,250 20,982 eos ‘ 
MOREE Civ nescjenecw ites 2,387,125 4.075 8&3 7,590 2,038 6,564 3,792 1,262 94288 26.164 1,876 ¢' 
Th Oa es a 1:769;257 3,005 5 4376 318 4.174 1,326 442 13,645 14,207 562 Bl 
Poa as Cae aa 1:296'372 1.799 G24 3.962 65 37163 35 389 11.640 11,587 —53 4 
5 North Dakota ........... G46,872 610 187 1,959 376 13103 5 97 4307 4717 350 . 
6 South Dakota ........... 636,547 676 279 1999 254 L222 2 148 5,017 5,090 13 Ps 
Mate ssid Sola cas 10,140,228 15,070 3,401 26,807 4,888 24,076 M722 F233 36.967 SS 747 5486 é 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. k me , 
NB Rexaseeteew ch scoleag aces 7,468 1,184 8,744 804 8,528 2,552 1,921 82.686 31,201 1,485 C 
DONO Sie, aise oi oceR ies ehareisss 2,658 439 4,370 B44 4,509 1,185 683 14,845 14,188 2657; #| 
BPAVEATSAR’ lets oii teee iss 2,02 282 2,104 476 1,541 685 400 6.768 7,515 TAT mY 
4 New Mexico... 22.455. 230 245 921 88 657 112 80 2,522 2333 —189 6 
Seni Ss eee eee 12,383 2,150 16,139 tiie 15,235 T5id 3,084 56,821 55,237. + +—1,584 st 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. é x cs ‘ 
de Pennsylvania. cssene ole 8,720,017 16,070 3,650 23,697 10,209 22,009 0,377 5,111 $4,779 88,123 8,344 Bi 
DEVE Vircinia Eas 1,463,701 1,8A2 gals 3,815 123 2.622 818 662 Ii a hee 11,207 23 
eat Matviadd fe cutle Sos ete 1,449,661 1,822 624 3,084 482 alse 1,188 753 11,311 10,055 —1,256 
Pe iseerict of Colunbias.-.. 437,571 1.258 313 2117 166 2°667 841 873 9.587 $1235 1352 
BP islawereiel a he taa wees es 223,003 399 86 494 123 344 197 127 1,685 1.770 85 
ThaUGUEN Tee Se oembe ote ubipies 12,293,953 21,411 5.888 33,157 11,703 29,784 10,421 7.526 118,546 119,390 844 
| NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. ‘ ‘ 
ey rec 10,385,227 22,916 5,036 31,191 6,847 29,408 13.250 12661 128.503 121,015 —7,488 
Be eeierstys tessa. | 3,155,900 6.033 2,491 8,596 1,940 5,896 3.371 2,404 30,507 30.73 224 
une. ee. 13,541,127 28,949 7,127 40,387 8,287 35,304 16.627 15,065 _159,010__151,746 ~~ ~—7,264 
JEW ENGLAND STATES. : 
af vy esa 3,852,356 9,609 2,422 10,816 3,094 9,252 3.583 5,399 44,333 44,125 —208 
one eee 1380/6381 3,052 979 4'926 1,597 S317 1,557 1,999 17.159 17/427 268 
Bee cane 207 pcre 2": "768.014 11220 OS5 3)305 616 1.684 830 646 8.882 8586 —296 
Bitredeuiiand oo. ic.. 604,397 1,035 404 1,394 618 1,343 524 606 5,242 5,919 677 
Bier aamchire ok. koe 443,083 625 250 2'338 431 956 396 475 4851 5.468 617 
5 New Hamps “Hae aa 352.428 416 161 1,206 272 638 325 271 3/355 3,389 34 
et 7,400,909 15,957 7501 24,082 6.023 17,190 7.105 9,396 $3,822 84,914 1,092 
LISCELLANEOUS. r 
i — GB. sa Sh Un) 1) eres SSD AU. ape... Soe See 50,904 40,760 16,144 
oe SER SE Ra ema 1105 3,896 1905 31h Ma Maits Ade Maer oc: 12.598 9147. —3/451 
Bee ae ee oe oes 14,491 814 12'337 329 17/302 2,503 1,318 40,104 49,084 2'980 
TE Caco ole 2 A ene eae 644 454 2.607 35 2.556 392 871 5.931 7.109 1178 
Sptvatha: yeares ot DOE a Sa ee) 1,018 4,845 1.550 148 13,332 BRE 875 12.016 22'103 10,087 
ee ee ee ee a tie 3.502 287 10,268 19 181 2,60 370 13.980 17.228 3,248 
SFI lee 19,585 Ba, 205 30,588 17,486 35,742 5,881 2084 147,583 145,431 9.102 
RK E Ps. a = 
pekker cours 8.942,622 26.915 S710 50,189 5.701 49,770 12.369 8.755 165,703 162,359 3,404 
Be ce eg as: 21.108.152 90.438 3/910 26/317 4013 20.659 8.523 7395 87.176 91.255 4079 
ee ees ees 93'879.564 46,09 13/984 77.934 14/226 58.612 24.578 16.265 261373 252'318 9/055 
eee tees “gr tt +s 10,140,228 15,570 3.401 26,867 4.888 24.076 9.722 4.293 86.267 88.747 5’ 480 
aye eels Ae la 8'804.065 123838 2'150 16/139 1712 15.235 4534 3.084 RG.R?1 55.237 _1'584 
a 12,993,953 21.411 5/288 33.157 11.703 29,784 10,421 7526 118.546 119/390 844 
Fee Ne leer i. 1B'b4L127 28/949 7127 40.387 81287 35.304 18.627 15.065 159.010 «151.746 = 7,964 
eet. 1 = 700,009 15.957 4501 24.082 6.623 17.190 7.105 91296 83,899 84.914 11092 
Tal ES alee aa a dae 3 19.585 33.265 30.588 17.486 35.742 5.831 2934 147,533 145.431 2/109 
rand tals Rene IEEE 105,710,620 207.817 82,436 925.610 74,049 ISH OT2 99,770 74,743 1.106.311 1,151,307 —14,914 
; as s+ $1,00000 $000.00 $810.00 $429.00 $750.00 $500.00 $700.00 $4,789.00 $4,789.00 
ae Bees the oe Ye ene ee "2.60 1.00 2-00 1.00 2:20 1.25 1.20 11.35 AL35. Ain aes 
ate per agate line..........+e+eeeeeeeee ‘ 


i —Decrease. 
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ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATIONS BY TERRITORIAL MARKET GROUPS. 


Copyright 1926, 


Total net paid 


Total distribution 
Detailed distribution 


TERRITORIAL MARKETS 


Cosmopolitan 


Total net paid, including bulk.. 


for 


Population 1920 


American 
Review of 
Reviews 
171,197 
171,197 
181,240 


American 
2,111,258 
2,118,108 
2,182,657 


Feb., 25 


1,464,478 
1,464,478 
1,510,191 


Mar., 25 April, ’25 


World’s 
Work 
116,807 
116,720 
119,897 


April, ’25 


Child 

Life 
93,019: 
93,081 
121,042 


Harper’s 
69,390 
69,390 
73,963 


April, ’25 June, ’25 
’ ’ 


Scribner’s 
70,928 
71,031 
73,686 


April, ’25 


Success 
139,972 
157,076 
167,107 


May, ’25 


American 
Boy 
265,633 
276,377 
304,765 


June, ’25 


Atlantic 
Monthly 
116,499 
119,864 
123,979 


Red Book Century 


780,641 
781,553 
800,068 


Web., ’25 


31,044 
31,044 
34136 


April, ’25 


WESTERN STATES 


Oalifornia 
Washington .... 
Colorado 

Oregon 

‘Montana 

Utah 

Idaho 

Arizona 
Wyoming 
Nevada 


SCOMAMDUMUP CMH 


= 


jt 
~i 
ODS 


SUOSWORW|W 


12,852 
8,376 
1.794 
1,706 
1/230 
1.095 

916 
701 
1,051 
378 


142,369 
42,788 
31,110 
32,550 
11,508 

7,349 
9,477 
6,326 
5,840 
1,651 


tet 
Cakes her 


AS 


DANCE DO COO 


S Ol CONS STR OU SO 


° 


2,160 


6,691 
1,357 
1,013 
812 
614 
330 
358 
330 
223 
104 


17,861 
1,779 


77,599 
17/915 
11,047 
115134 
4164 
4,064 
3.273 
27848 
2711 
1136 


211,310 25,099 290,968 


11,832 


6,480 


SOUTHERN STATES 


1 Georgia 
2 North Carolina. . 
3 Kentucky 

4 Tennessee 

5 Alabama 

6 Virginia 

7 (Mississippi 

8 Louisiana 

9 South Carolina.. 


) 
10 Florida 


2,895,882 
2,559,123 
2,416,640 
2,337,885 
2,348,174 
2,309,187 
1,790,618 
1,798,509 
1,683,724 

968,470 


19,323 
15,947 
15,134 
14,489 
11,671 
20,830 

8,470 
14,723 

6,625 
27,168 


23,056 
97 283 
26/111 
98,455 
19,618: 
30,546 
11.413 
15,548 
13,669 
24.063 


~ 
= 


SCUODADH 
Sa UH OO St SU DCO 


@ 


788 
1,516 
805 
768 
579 
1,523 


MNOS o cinia.c. cham 


21,108,152 


Arp HBeNyRPRe bE 
WAIMOHOPROO 


pl ey 
eS Ne 2) 


154,880 


en 


ca | 


219,757 


135,891 


514 
593 
540 
430 
438 
821 
319 
346 
290 


627 


8,920 
7,308 


4,918 


22,097 


CENTRAL STATES 


lilinois 
Ohio 
3 Michigan 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
6 Iowa 


3,668,412 
2,930,390 
2,632,067 
2,404,021 


150,748 
169,044 
112'71 
73,064 
56,178 
69,529 


98,190 
98,990 
77.679 
33.387 
24,650 
24,892 


WAND co 
(HB: 
Sw 

— OV 


oO 
a Iie 2) 
IOUS 


IS S31 


ANDAR Ot 
= 


17,871 
19393 
13454 
6.534 
5,893 


999 


ars 


Yotal 


23,879,064 


357,788 631,334 


10,381 


NJ RRR oc 
tl oho ee-1S G0 


pal 
~ 
Hal bo © 


180,888 


NORTHWESTERN 


STATES 


Missouri 
Minnesota 
Kansas 

Nebraska 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


1 
2 
3 
= 


DO 


3,404,055 


636,547 


41,309 63,047 
55,606 
38,112 
33,664 
10,010 
11,728 


850 
1,009 
601 
463 


He ~1 00) 
NORH D+ 
NNWWN A 


10,140,228 


213,067 


pi) Es 


ty 
* 
bo 


SOUTHWESTERN 


STATES 


YVexas 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas 

New Mexico.... 


360,350 


69,756 
31,492 
16,576 

4,638 


Total 


8,804,065 


83,920 122,462 


| 


MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC STATES 


1 Pennsylvania ... 
2 West Virginia... 
3 Maryland 
4 Dist. of Columbia 
5 Delaware 


8,720,017 
1,463,701 
1,449,661 
437,571 
223,003 


140,951 
17,461 
20,245 
15,979 

2,139 


158,892 
22,336 
25,720 
13,9138 

3,829 


Total 


12,293,953 


197,375 224,696 


5,939 10,003 


28,178 


NEW YORK-NEW 


JERSEY 


1 New York 
2 New Jersey 


10,385,227 
3,155,900 


206,420 
51,259 


193,233 
50,645 


7,990 
2,411 


12,599 
3,525 


24,756 


Total 


13,541,127 


257.679 243,878 


10,401 16,124 


16,666 


106,832 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


1 Massachusetts .. 
2 Connecticut 

3 Maine 

4 Rhode Island... 
5 New Hampshire. 
6 Vermont 


8,852,356 


93,626 
32,120 
17,858 
12,414 
9,998 
8,863 


6,218 
2,168 
951 
697 
733 
609 


4,617 

1,584 
644 
445 
518 
419 


5,468 
2,370 
965 
32 


33,467 
13,279 
5,852 
5,419 


Total 


10,808 174,874 


8,227 11,376 


ip| ogo COR IB 
aH OnNnaAaD 
A nnnnn- 


MISCHLLANEOUS 


Newsdealers 
Unclassified .... 
Canada 

Alaska & U.'S. 
Foreign 

Other Items... . 


12,0738 


16,752 
67 


Total 


76,088 


18,461 


12,973 


MARKET GROUPS 


1 Western 
Southern 
Merntral’ Aireientees« 
Northwestern 
‘Southwestern 
Middle Atlantic. 
INE VEIN dloasarc 
New England... 
Miscellaneous 


DOMIDUPWL 


8,542,622 


. 21,108,152 


23,879,564 


. 10,140,228 


8,804,065 
12,293,953 
18,541,127 

7,400,909 


290,908 
219,757 
631,334 
213.067 
122,462 
224,690 
243, 878 
174,874 

42,452 


211,310 
154,380 
357,788 
112,157 

83,920 
197.375 
257.679 
104,521 

76.088 


25 258 
10,808 


5,266 
3,844 
10,381 
3,199 
1,294 
5,939 
10,401 
8,227 
18,461 


16,124 
11,576 
27,589 


(. 
16,666 
11,842 


2,622 


41,293 
22.097 
71,079 
29,402 
18,607 
28,178 
32,531 
20,201 
12,973 


135,891 
76,441 
180,888 
59,188 
3,509 
92,320 
106,832 
62,752 
49,175 


Grand Total. ..105,710.620 


1.555.218 170.708 2,163,482 


67,012 87,422 


111,712 


155,276 


69.426 


271,361 


126,060 


806,996 


29,090 


Page rate . 
Rate per agate line 
Decrease. 


* Sold only in combination with A 


$3,500.00 


$400.00 $5,000.00 
850 2.15 


15 12.00 


rgosy-All Story, Flynn’s Weekly. 


$300.00 
1.50 


$500.00 
1.50 


$350.00 
1.75 


$500.00 
1.60 


$300.00 
1.50 


$1,600.00 
9 50 


a. 


$350.00 
1.75 


$1,800.00 
5.00 


$250.00 
1.50 
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AND ADVERTISING RATES OF THE LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Epiror & PusiismEeR ‘COMPANY 


sie J General General Gain 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS . ‘ , Prue Saint Motion Nation’s Magazines Magazines or Loss 
F Blue Book Romances Iiverybody’s Nicholas ge s Life Photoplay Picture Munsey’s Business Total 1924. Total 1925 1925-19: | 
Total net paid............... 168,992 460,898 383,386 59,247 8,636 527,171 343.560 45,883 174,294 7,467,300 7,736,933 269,633 | 
Total net paid, including bulk. 169,260 460,428 883,386 59,247 153" 896 527,662 344,144 45,883 181,844 7,489,472 7789;669 300.197 | 
Total distribution .....-...... Irae ay 463,508 423°468 61,814 160,346 537,503 857.917 46,804 187,660 7,751,777 8.103.508 351,731 || 
Detailed distribution for : ’ ; | 
Population 1920 Reb.,’25 April, ’25.  Mar., 25 April, ’25 Miay,’25 June,’25 May, 25 Feh.,’25 June, ’25 
WESTERN STATES | 
1 California ..... 3,426,861 16,773 26,390 44,836 4,121 59,560 34,882 277 9,382 577,935 605,903 ; 
2 Washington ....  1/356,621 4,120 8,950 13/129 705 9,947 5,406 50 25305 158°138 156-641 | 
3 Colorado ....... 939,629 2,216 4,386 5,139 508 5,904 2,711 50 1977 93,070 95,266 
4 Oregon ........ 183,389 2,699 6,503 5,812 516 9,623 35,804 23 1,592 97,397 100;909 
De Mombtatta cs oe 548,889 937 2,960 432 293 1,498 1,226 26 628 41,206 Byesilal 
Be liteh jens s.. 449,396 604 2/312 227 129 4,004 1.27: 8 641 30,003 33,784 | 
We ldaho 2sies.!.. sk 431,866 642 2,244 333 205 1,573 910 s 33 32,181 29,648 
8 Arizona ....... 334,162 687 1,619 255 177 1,298 ype 13 291 22.910 23,539 
9 Wyoming ...... 194,402 565 1,930 204 94 1,048 TAG 25 32 24,826 21,737 
WOMNevada non... 63 (7,407 244 441 Gal 45 618 284 6 240 7,951 8136 
Potalie wie 8,542,622 29,487 97,735 70,458 6,793 91,073 52,173 486 17,711 1,080,617 1,113,374 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEGCOrgsinun, A. asics 2,895, 832 5,462 2,867 305 1,474 4,893 2,828 32 2,391 74,979 81,234 6,255 
2 North Carolina.. 2,559,123 6,352 567 455 1,737 4,356 1,476 32 1,789 73.852 78,610 4758 . 
3 Kentucky ...... 2,416,640 2,610 2,157 422 1,388 4,916 9 SAT 69 1,880 74,527 78,795 4,268 
4 Tennessee ..... 2,337,885 5,460 2,125 302 1,402 4,151 2,63 25 1,456 75,864 80,407 4,543 
5 Alabama OCG 2,348,174 4,052 1,619 266 1,467 3,024 2,003 24 1,468 55,637 59,600 3,963 
6 Virginia wee ceee 2,309,187 5,128 3,104 562 1,443 5,253 2,889 71 2,428 92,6938 97,487 4,744 
tf Mississippi ore 1,790,618 eZ 296 157 846 2,138 786 22 731 35,098 34,897 —201 
8 Louisiana -s+-+- 1,798,509 3,078 4,007 223 1,005 4,719 3,469 35 1,767 69,695 65,670 —4,025 
9 ‘South Carolina.. 1,683,724 2,615 1,292 202 610 1,516 746 21 817 36,187 36,413 226 
LO. Mlorida 230. ...% 968,470 apa 1,958 340 1,291 5,941 5,142 40 2,743 79,299 94 956 15,657 
EEOC. ws oececcis 21,108,152 43,829 20,592 3,234 12,663 42,407 22,514 371 17,470 667,831 708,019 40,188 pe 
- | ps 
CENTRAL-STATES | | @ 
ino tse ae on 6,485,280 12,190 36,512 28,885 2,998 7,510 40,629 25.389 204 13,677 515,393 523,646 8,253 és 
2 Ohio_ 5 SOTO 5,759,394 10,196 36,688 30,618 2,800 5,938 23,976 21,450 240 13,020 506,869 535,183 28,814 | Sie 
erm vMehigany seen 3,668,412 6,121 21,186 15,724 1,689 3,915 20,647 AL ae? 126 6,994 336,692 380,106 43,414 | oe 
40 indiana. 30: 2,930,390 5,011 13,234 8,424 1,084 3,029 15,555 6,536 95 4,706 194,383 205,548 11,165 wd 
5 Wisconsin ..... 2,632,067 2.950 10,332 7,406 1,351 2.510 12,007 5,195 69 5,489 158,219 163/380 5,111 
Grlowaw Hees as 2/404,021 3,162 9,752 4,069 917 2°893 $,303 3,455 85 2,807 163,728 166,999 3,271 | e 
IDotal@an teh es. 23,879,504 39,630 127.699 95,066 10,83 25,795 9 121,117— 73.607 819 46,693 1,874,784 1,974,812 100,028 : 
NORTHWESTERN STATES é 
APIMIssourt Wass sek 3,404,055 4,898 13,829 11,506 986 4,176 11,483 6,71 80 5,647 216,890 207,228 —Y,662 | 
2 Minnesota ..... 2,387,125 3,170 9,342 7,565 1,097 2,898 9,049 Bee 8&9 3,503 162,308 161,195 = By 
SEKanaas meee 1,769,257 1,854 5,657 2,767 503 2,239 3,911 2/849 56 2.671 98,466 97°700 766 | 5 
4 Nebraska ...... 1,296,372 1,781 4,213 2,764 360 1,890 4,192 1,877 44 1,748 88,642 87.257 —1,385 | M 
5 North Dakota... 646,872 536 1,538 296 139 587 1,019 457 15 678 27,314 27037 O77 
6 South Dakota... 636,547 724 1,576 335 216 620 1,320 551 16 487 31,401 31,482 31 €: 
Pe ietal sour, 10,140,228 12.463 36,155 25,233 B,251 12,410 30,924 15,669 300 14,784 625,021 ‘611,849 —13,172 yl! 
SOUTHWESTERN STATDS “ 
daT eens ce. oc als 4,663,228 5,207 14,567 6,319 587 3,248 IAS 8,685 D5 4,970 218,151 «223,981 5,830 | a 
2 Oklahoma ...... 2'028,283 1,836 9,682 2,369 282 e952 4,333 1,006 ale 1,838 94,596 93,566 —1,030 |} te 
3 Arkansas ...... 1,752,204 1,101 3,598 1,313 136 861 2,849 1.725 17 850 46,853 49,396 2,543 | ey 
4 New Mexico.... "360,350 345 622 183 88 297 1,652 559 a EY 83 16,545 16,963 418 | , 
Motaleraiecs...5 8,804,065 8,489 «28,404 =i‘, 184 1,098 6,358 19,962 11,969 101 7,741 376,145 383,906 7,761 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES | ; 
1 Pennsylvania ... 8,720,017 13,290 62,328 20,589 4,259 9,608 47,357 25,450 446 19,135 5 637,642 59,120 | | a 
2 West Virginia .. 1,463,701 2,144 8,261 498 33.1 1,189 4,053 2.421 37 1,968 77,005 4,216 | | r 
3 Maryland ...... 1,449,661 1,984 4,906 7,605 724 1,017 7,007 3,978 ae 2735 g 97.157 13.466 & 
4 Dist. of Columbia 437/571 1,680 3,762 6,471 501 643 5,422 4.104 30 1,877 74,005 73.344 —661 4) 
5 Delaware ...... 223,003 405 982 899 144 181 776 506 19 455: 14,100 14,163 63 || 
PLGA rece tiem wists 12,293,953 19,503 80,289 36,063 5,959 12,638 64,615 36,459 608 26,170 823,107 899,311 76,204 || 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY | 
1 New York...... 10,385,227 20,848 49,431 47,194 7,833 14,120 2,865 53,506 648 23,690 846,919 ‘891,605 44,686 
2 New Jersey..... 3,155,900 5,588 13,409 15,798 2,832 4,722 13.892 190 5.772 228314 9243'894 15,510 || 
Graal hoon ae 18,541,127 26,436 62,840 62,992 10,665 18,842 67.299 S38 29,462 1,075,238 1,135,429 60,196 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
1 Massachusetts .. 3,852,356 7.502 14,681 31,850 3,911 5,668 24,259 13.329 423 12,165 339,618 349,300 9,682 | 
2 Connecticut .... 1,380,631 2,676 6,120 3,831 1,435 3,045 2 065 150 aoe 120,273 129,431 9,158 
a Maine Soke elew ene 6, 768,014 1,183 3,338 oerd 500 762 =,0e s i 165 30) 92 1,568 50,528 53,405 2877 
4 Rhode Island ... 604,397 1,176 2,394 1,852 426 699 5,024 267 52 2.075 41,937 46,915 4,978 
5 New Hampshire. 443,083 5dp 1,688 331 429 529 1,645 849 60 848 30,929 32,422 1,493 
Ge Vermont ..5<< << 352,428 429 15225 221 349 480 1,165 516 15 857 23,460 24,937 1,477 | 
Otel mites acs 7,400,909 3,501 29,346 38,642 7,048 11,183 47,507 24,766 822 22,712 606,745 636,410 29,665 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NewedealLenseat Tamla es etc tow UN EN. SRDSi <x qcchaeohane | .aleds eteks 8,021 32000 Mr) Ri anemia ie AO TOM ao. 149,011 178,262 29,251 
(WSBT Ae oe. Geese kl Se neh ame i apo oc | Neco Wels!) ehelaiits a aclae oo 12,920 10 3,912 13,866 26,252 12,386 
Canndawache ete vase sa < 6 3.851 889 422 12,751 8.317 SONS 1,807 216,769 191, 818 —24,951 
JMET AVR GA BSI SM 20 ce | Seton 1,281 1,204 314 478 1,458 1,660 S5 396 23,746 26,990 3,244 
HOTeLeD Meret Merce fue ete 492 1,403 927 463 8.741 15,211 S17 1,476 59°: 3038 67,313 8,010 
Mier ltenise. cae ei. ote. ( é T87 PASM a ett Are 1,804 (ole cle 3 seo 14. ‘607 16,789 2,182 
ROHLE: dubieel oll vs i 19,947 2,566 6,255 10,151 30,817 23,681 . 38,108 50,929 10.336 77,302 507,424 30,122 
MARKET GROUPS Bk 
1 Western ....... 8,542,622 29,487 57,730 70,458 6,793 15,854 91,073 82,173 486 17,711 1,080, 617 1,113,374 32,757 
pesouthern =. ..... 21, 108,152 14,562 43,829 20,592 3,284 12,663 42,407 29.514 ral 17,470 667.831 708.019 40. 1&8 
DOOen tal tendey o.cg oe 23,879,564 39,630 127,699 95,066 10,839 25,795 121,117 73.607 819 46,6938 1,874,784 1.974.812 100.028 
4 Northwestern .. 10,140.228 12.463 36,155 25,233 3,251 12,410 30,924 15,669 300 14,784 625,021 611,849 —13.172 
5 Southwestern .. 8,804,065 8.489 28,464 10,184 1,093 6,358 19,962 11,969 101 7,741 376145 383.906 7,761 
6 Middle Atlantic. 12,293,953 19,503 80,239 36,063 5,959 12,638 64,615 36.459 508 26,170 823.107 899.311 76,204 
eae NE eee e193 541 197 26.436 62.840 62,992 10,665 18,842 95,429 67.399 838 291462 1,075/2383 1,135'429 60,196 
8 New England... 7,400,909 13,571 29,346 38,642 7,048 11,183 47,507 24.766 822 22,712 606,7 45 636,410 29,665 
9 Miscellaneous .. ...... 19.947 2,566 6,255 10,151 35,817 23,681 38,108 50,929 10,336 477,302 507,424 30,122 
Grand Total. ..105,710.620 184.088 468,878 365,485 59,033 151,560 536,715 342,664 55,274 193,079 7,606,785 7,970,534 363,749 
AEE OMIA Ie MOS) tanec $250.00 $1,000.00 $600.00 $250.00 $850.00 $1,200.00 $750.00 $630.00 $1,000.00 $20,410.00 $21,380.00 $970.00 
Rate per agate line........... 25 2.50 3.00 1.50 1.25 3.00 1.80 3.00 2.75 57.95 61.30 3.35 
—Decrease i 
*Sold only in combination with Argosy-All Story, Flynn’s Weekly. 
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DIRECTORY OF MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 
City Paper Publishing Papet Editor 
(a ea en oe Bae INewSiccicitetslew leieleiels arate Frank Best ...---- 
Birmingham ....-- Market Master (m).Post ....--+++-eereeeee? W. C. Tichenor .... 
ARKANSAS 
Fo i AQOC le Case (w).-.Times- Record & South- 
Fort Smith.. Samp ne seord | - 
Southwest Times-Rec- 
Of \aegancteals Spon Elartys Robinson 
CALIFORNIA 
BeO07 W. Grocer (m)..Examiner De on caleeete sie kLarOldt SCOUC icles ser 
ae pecice Hus W. Retailer (m).Examiner ...-+++++++e* Harold pce sunpré< 
Los Angeles..-++ W. Druggist (m).Examiner ..++++eeese0 ats, ey Beara tress 
Los Angeles..--< S. W. Merchants Ca teehee? Sa eyots, er eteusherseare Haro CORE Meinretn sire 
A leSsi.s0 Grocer’s Journal (m).Express -++++++++serr+ 
ie Rac cles Re eets Dealer Herald (m).. Herald ..-+---eseesees Leta McLaran 
eae Ee $3 me Peasy ~e Record .celewces ase oe ele e z ene en ; 
s Angeles. (ae Better Methods (sm).Times ..-+++eesereeres Ds adsworth .. 
Diezo Re ov state Co-Operator (m)...-.- Soha) MERE Oo eooet acto O. W. Berneker .... 
Bee Prancite <2, Pxamuner Bevis! Mneaminer terre ed R. W. Madison .... 
San Francisco....Co-operator (am) cece NEWS 25 chelele a oie 2) i010 00 nas . LaRash ..... 
Whittier a ... «Shopping Guide (w). INGA. “ccc daediele ts omnes R. B. Kennedy 
COLORADO 
Pueblo ....eeee .Co-Advertiser (m).. seStar-Journal ..ccccceces Morris Townsend 
CONNECTICUT 
oe tats .Retailer (m) ....-- Telegram & Post nf Cad: eh 8, Weaver ee 
rane. AS, 5 Miche Merchangier (m) ... Hartford Courant ....+4 Arthur F. Smith ... 
Waterbury -...--- Retailers Guide (m). Republican & American. Ia dase eon 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington ...-- Cooperator (q) --+-- Star say S ip nvere in ue ateiala ies R. M. Kauffmann ... 
GEORGIA 
g iler (m) ..---+s Georgian & Sunday 
a eee Relate A enerienri ao tS Garland B. Porter .. 
ILLINOIS 
“hicagd ..-seers Retailer (m) ...---s Herald & Examiner ...M. S. Sweet .....-- 
Chicas se Pateratels Ses Saeco (ma) 2.20 Tribune oo) sos sete Geo. Mulroy*....--- 
Freeport A 0 ODS Trade News (irreg.)- Jc urnal-Standard aletetara 
Kankakee ...«++- News-Advisor (occ.)..NEWS .--ecececcececors Joseph A. MeLeaeh in 
Tia Salles... pases \d-Route Gia) eitelececs Tribune Wm. HH. Volk ..... 
Lawrenceville ...- “Merchants News (m).Record R. R. Denison Noo ee 
Peoria Ore areata Cc-operation (m) ..- Journal-Transcript ..+-- Roy A. Pratt ....-- 
Springfield at avate . Retail Informer (1m). State Tournal ......+++ Cc. C. Callihan ...., 
Springfield ......Turnover Insurant? state Register ..++-cees M, F. Henkel ..... 
INDIANA 
i i i Yew : E. Perkins ..... 
Ind olig ...-Trade-Aid (m) ROMAIN Gish tis or ptdgto CUNEO UOT He E- : 
Tadianapolid _...Co-operator (m) ..-- Statit strc eisieoitern. «ore Paul Morgan ......- 
Mt. Vernon ....Trade Day Editions 
(irreg.) eae eeee ce Democrat ...---«------ . 
Muncie ...-+e+es Star Junior ere RAS Cte eae ca CO W. R. Robinson 
Jincennes ...++. . Advertising ub 
penne News (NW Gaboa Sun” Saves csepe somes ee A, A. Arnold ....-- 
Warsaw ..--«ee -Ad-Route (m) ...-- TIMES) 21g. ein eieiisisiere sie Ted Williams ...... 
IOWA 
1 Bluffs ...Co-operator (m) ..--Nonpareil ....+++-++ees Clinten Brown 
Sane estas Trade Tattler (m) ..Press-Citizen «..+++++s §Geb To Di bb raictetss 3/00 
Oelwein ...+e+-- Ad News (w) ..«ee« Register ....-s++-se0e W. T. Armbruster. 
TOO! caters 2 Druggists’ Calendar 4 
eo ey Sia oistetess)s veivis/s Courier) -- seems resis E, G. Carey’ ....-- 
LOGE wis «+ a1 Grocers’ Calendar 
lappa (Gay) Seoveode come Gotriet’ werjsaietelerelie cee E., G.- Carey -wismsies 
KANSAS 
hinson ..--- News Item (m) ....News-Herald :.....+--- Cc. L. Nicholson 
F caet CRY ...-Kansan Retailer (m). Kansai 02's. jestsiee ~ «aes E. Ted Olson, ..... 
Wichita ..--ee- .Retailet (m) ...--- Brace iter isicrstepe: ose: /otatensy orem mT Nt Gretzer.. 


New Orleans . ..Merchandising & 


Advertising (m) ..Item-Tribune ...-.-+++> Leo, R. Jalenak .... 
New Orleans .. The Sia (m) ....Times-Picayune ........-Gordon R. Herbert. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

..eeeeeMerchandiser (quar.).Enterprise .....++++++e+> Oscar J. Zettler..<- 
BEE ee esca an ..-Retailer (m) ..--++ Standard & Mercury ..-Gertrude L. Perkins. 
Worcester ...-+«- Retail Ad-visor (e. 0. 

Thursday) ..e-ces .Telegram-Gazette .....+- 
MICHIGAN 

Metroity.. «1s .eeeCooperator (m) ..-- Free Pressircicict sia slenrane Horace Lawson ie 
Detroit Be Bo ODS Booster (m) .-..«++- NEWS ..seeeeeeeeereees Ji. Albert .2..%..%... 
Detroit. .......--. Retail Times (m) ..Times ....-+-++++-+seeees W. E. Anderman ... 

: eee’ i 
Fa Peek Se : eens ros 6 SPECIE: sie wio, o10)s.9'e 0 eee meres D, R.) Winkels: 2.03. 

lleti 
wee eee ; ce y 5 ie ve pielGAZette wir cleinlers vleVarsletarstels Hazel Haynes ..... 
Traverse City .« Bulletin (quar.) . .Record-Eagle ....-++++: A. C. Batdorff 
"MINNESOTA 
Watson 

Duluth ...cccceeAd-Visor .2-.---++0> Fer alia 6 yer eye: sare eysreraror rors John P. 
Faribault “Business Section (m). News .----++ oaewigeitsls H. G. Savoie .....- 


] Bullet ; 
St, Fen! Sat ate # sa eee Dispatch & Pioneer-Press.R. B. Liggett ..... 
MISSOURI 
i 1 
2p gael beeees a a . a = Budget ....s-eseeeeers Nellie E. Hannan .. 
Joplin ....- weeee Trade Review (m)..Globe & News-Herald ..Volma Friedheim ... 
Kansas City ..-.Trade Builder (m)..Journal-Post ...-+++++ ..Edward D. Moore .. 
Poplar Bluff ....Mo-Ark Empire (m) . Interstate American ...- 
NEBRASKA 
INZS .ccceece National Advertising ; 
were Nae (210) eins Tribune ..-cccscvce ocala, 125 Mitre se a4 
NEW JERSEY 


Robert E._ Peifer, 


Atlantic City ....Tradesmen’s Link Press-Union and Sun- Mer., E. P. Beach, 
Can) Mecicsretioces « woe day Press .s.cssccccce Ed. seccessencees 
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NEW YORK 
City Papet Publishing Paper Editor 
Binghamton ..... gece TY (m) ..» Press & Leader ....s.-Jules M, Livingston. 16-20 
Btlaloly wesiehvere = Comtactamere sare so dees COUrier-Stat oes scsi s Leste: Wathen scree 
Buffalo: 2 aucaewute Advser (Gn) i eenesene INi@ wn ewe eteisteree wate Ate es -- Joseph F. Melia .... 
Bi tialomeccmteetesrer Connecting Link (m).Times ......++-+++eeee- E. Pocock & N. 


ae Whitlock ..... 
Mount Vernon ..Commercial Review 


(Ql WY ono cuca TRUS! pele atovelm cdereje Sree 
New York ...... Miarehandicns (e. 3 Ww. iy. JAMNETICAN © Sicseleic ee1010/0 ihe 
Niagara Falls ...Adviser (m) ......- Gazettemmacteceit ters tiels ales iN. Bradley Norton . 
Syracuse: . eesices Journal, Jr. (m) gers & Sunday Amer- 

alaisisatote aie eevee tetaee A. D. Theobald .... 
Syracuse 6%). c<cier Postscript (sm) . pace Standard «as sesteree) William Dyers 
Utica wavacutemerion A De Simi) se ePresg.ctkcuus sc ovse otteee ek Ussell  /Caitarrinns 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham es vee eile Herald, Jr. (e.o.m.).Herald ..........-++---M. F. Murdaugh 
Goldsboro’ 3.5 <cnie Thursday (Special) 

News; (w) ...-+0- NEWS 5c cee dice sncinie cee e Wes We UMaSton mies 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo ....++..-eRetailers Bulletin 


(an) Westle eee BASS Aah Ada Gud soe evioeFlarry RR.) ruillgeeene 
| OHIO 
Cincinnati .. Merchandiser (m) ..Enquirer .......-.-+++0- R. F. Schulkers ... 
Columbus ......- Market Master (m) .Citizen ......+---eee0% J. Q= Doty eeteeae 
Columbus Sink (re) eee horetsieton eats Dispatch, ao cress merstateet= Lewis B: ceinlltteeee 
Da yvonne sissetetetets Trade Bulletin (m).News H. C. Hendrichs ... 
Springfield ...... Trade Bulletin (m).News....... oon We IG. Viotsardiea 
Toledo ......0.. . Market Master (m).News-Bee Clay ‘Smith’ .nicstenew 
OKLAHOMA 
Guthrie ‘hice. ~» Leader News (m)...Leader .....-.eeeeeces «Gene Gillespie ..... 
Miamiiy een tee ee Retail Business (m).News-Record .......++0- C. A. Carthdge sn. 
OREGON 
Portlanders ter Co-Operator (m) ..-News ...-+-+s-se+eeee- Paul C. Wicker. ...\.- 
Rortlatideecwosties Trade News (m) ..-Oregon Journal .......- Will F. Hessian ..... 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Clearfield ...Progress Junior (m).Progress .....++++ses --R. S. Nightingale ... 
Erieliartece »wAd- Visor Gui) ic. Js > Dispatch-Herald ........ C. C. Chamberlain . 
Gettysburg Retail Times (m)....Times .....-+--eeesoeee Herbert L. Grimm . 
Lancaster .......Retail News Era (3 

Eich) kabierebesiats ie New  Erat. ona) bese ceed, El. /Levanuen aes 


Phiiadelphig ....Retail Grocery & 
Drug News (m) ..Record .........se+0. .»Ross Anderson 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ......-Trade Aid Bulletin 


(Ge D ie io dich maciao Ono Journal & Bulletin ....A. L. Poorman .... 
Providence ....--News-Letter (e.0.m.). News 2. ae0-:+ soso W. P. Kennedy .... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville ....... eloamoge Retailer 
a sfeusiee) areal eleva NewS .c5s.niscwSs leowe eA. Hy Chtistoneremer 
Spartanburg .... Pieaisout Retailer 
(Ge)? Se onbscsde erro EVOTAlG i isle iepelers AGT ons .. A. E. Christoffers .. 
TENNESSEE 
Greenville .....-.Ad-Gram (quar.)....Democrat Sun .........E. O. Susong ..... 
Niempbis a. «ies si Merchandiser Co-op- 
erator (ni)... < sie. Commercia] Appea] .... Moss Penn ........ 
Memphis ......- «Market Master (tab- 
1o1d) 61ze) PCa) elo sO LESS! Societe > exavelerarsiele)« alters C. A.-Mooresavss. 
TEXAS 
Houston . cee eeee Market Master (m) .Press .........cepecee A. G. Norment .... 
San Antonio .... Retailer (mj) .,....-. ly dapaeck{ ego does “ma opNos J. B. Butler, editor 
John E. McComb, mg. 12 
Waco soe. s0' ..-Central Texas ‘‘Re- 
tailer’ (e.o.m.) ... News-Tribune .......- .. Walter F. Doney... 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City..Tribune Service Bul- 
letin® Gm) Rhee = Tribtane, cere «/c1< wre sfeaielois C.D: Brownie. ee 
MD GAattlat maya ecisleter Retail Post-Intel- 
ligencer (m) ..... “neg ust tn tell gence aeseuee Norman I, Clyne ca 
Seattle ..... Fol O2 Operators Cit)! mevelss UAT Nl oie ei sisnale eletopa er tene F. W. Webster .... 
SpOKANG! (veyersreresets Business Building 
Bulletin (01). 60.056 Chronicle. .....:. Siatsie’s ake Tom J. Turner .... 
Spokane re sereieiers Business Building 
Bulletin (m) .....Spokesman-Review ...+---+eesscececsccccees 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee ...... Retail Journal (m)...Journa]l ........... sro\e,lelels 6 phate otetate sleinioyerslels 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Ontario 
Toronto (cies see Retail Merchants 
Globes (an) fee tems \Globe! viscose cassie ssueitDrn Ga -Melesn 
Quebec 
Quebec iatisietreirters The Golden Dog (m).L’Evenement ...........Emile Castonguay .. 


NEWSPAPER CELEBRATIONS, Morristown (N. fi) Record, 25th year. 
ANNIVERSARIES OF 1925 


Mount Vernon (Wash.) Herald, 50th year. 


Nevada (Iowa) Journal, 30th year. 


UNITED STATES 
Albany (Ore.) Democrat-Herald, 60th year. Jan. 2, 1926. 


. Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, 50th year. 
Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, 142d year, Jan. 1. Peoria (ill.) ‘Transcript, 70th peak eee 26. 


Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal, 100th year. 
Boston Traveler, 100th year, July 6 
Bradford (Pa.) Era, 50th year. 
Chicago American, 25th year. 
once Daily ela 50th year. 

allas (Tex.) News, 40th year, Oct. 1. : 
Fwlerton (Cal.) Tribune, 35th year, April 8. Salisbury (N, C.) Post, 20th year. 
Ger'eva (N. Y.) Times, 30th year. 
Gu fport-Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, 40th year. 
Ha vana (Cuba) Post, 25th year, anced 
Hickory (N. C.) Record, 10th year. 


Portsmouth (Va.) Star, 30th vear. 


ane spendence (Mo.) Eaauiinee, 20th year. FOREIGN 
ehinon (Ohio) Weekly Star, 120th year. Bu Aires (S. A. 
Livia (N. Y.) Gazette, 75th year, nee oe oe (S.A.) Le Prenea,y 2 Othe 


>> Count wu on 


UT U1 uw 
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Madison (Wis.) State Journal, 85th year. 


Northfield (Minn.) News, 50th year, 
Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald, 75th year. 
Owatonna (Minn.) Journal-Chronicle, 65th year, 


Pottsville (Pa.) Journal, 100th year. 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, 75th year. 

Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer, 121st year. 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus, 75th year, Sept. 18. 


San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun, 30th year. 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner, 45th year. 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, 50th year. 
Titusville (Pa.) Herald, 60th year, June 13. 
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Over 29,000 more families 


The Net Paid Average of 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


For December, 1925, was I 


114,095 


a gain of over 13,000, compared to a year ago. This gain is no mere 
happening, but a further expression of Baltimoreans. THEY WANT 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS IN THE AFTERNOON. 


| In December, 1925, had a net paid of nearly 57,000—or a GAIN of 
| | 15,893 over December a year ago. And that did not just happen, 
but is a reflection of the DESIRE of Baltimoreans for the Morning 

American. 


The total increase of these two papers sold separately (or in 
combination, at a saving), with their low factor of duplication, gives 
now over 29,000 more families served. And The News and American, 
because of SMALL DUPLICATION and because they serve TWO 
markets ONCH, and NOT ONE MARKET TWICE, serve several 
thousand MORE families than any other combination in Baltimore. 

And, too, these newspapers, with a strong retailer acceptance, 
are ABLE and WILLING to CO-OPERATE to make the manufac- 
turer’s advertising a rattling GOOD investment. 


| National Advertising Representatives 


| G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
St. Louis—Los Angeles New York—Boston 
Chicago—Detroit Atlanta 
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GRITLESS 
News Ink 


Improves the appearance 


of any newspaper. 


Distributing 
stations located in 
every important publish- 
ing center. Prompt delivery 
and superior service guaranteed 
to all publishers no matter 
what quantity of ink 
is desired. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


1926 


Standard of 


magazin 


Constar 
expert craft 
developed ra 
tions and c 


PHILADELPHIA 
RICHMOND 
CHICAGO 


omics and 
ctions. 


It combina- 
a reliable 


ANCHES 
ND 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
MILWAUKEE 
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INTAGLIO 
Inks 


First made in America 
and first in America 


ever since. 


The reason why 


AULT & WIBORG 
COMPANY INKS 


are leaders is experienced in a 
single word —STANDARDIZED. 
We have “standardized” every factor 
in the manufacture of inks. There 
could be only one result— 


SATISFACTION. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON 
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@ Af DISCRIMINATE sense of value might 
prompt any business man who retains a 
Public Accountant to inquire with due pro- 


priety as to what he may expect to receive in 
exchange for the liability which he incurs. 


| He receives in return only that amount of 

| knowledge, judgment and skill contained in 
the concept of Accountancy held by the man 
doing the work. 


Newspaper Publishers will find in my 

| organization, men trained in their own line of 

endeavour.—Men who understand the ethics 

i of the publishing business—Men to whom you 
il can talk understandingly of your troubles. 


The good will of my practice has been built 
up through a personal service of the highest 
| type, gained through experience in the prac- 

| tice of accountancy over a great many years. 


This organization, built around a Federal tax 
specialty which has produced thousands of 
dollars in refunds for newspaper clients is 
available in a consulting capacity or to do the 
actual work of auditing, installation of up-to- 
date accounting systems or entire reorganiza- 
| tion of all departments of a newspaper. 


An adequate accounting system telling you 
where your money goes.wi/l increase profits. 


References on Application. 


Clifford Dewdall 


A.S.A.A. (London, Eng.) C.P.A. (Indiana) 


ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
33 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


fom 
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CITY, COUNTRY, SUBURBAN, BULK AND NET PAID AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


A Complete List of Daily Newspaper Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations With an Analysis 
of Each Paper’s Circulation as Given on Page 1 of Its Report to the Bureau for the Six Months 
Ending Sept. 30, 1925 


[ArLY newspapers of the United 
States are not increasing their 
country circulation at the same rate that 
they are adding to their distribution in 
the city and suburban areas, it appears 
from an inspection of totals taken from 
the annual analysis of A. B. C. figures 
which appears on the following pages. 

That is a generalization. It might be 
significant, or it might be indicative of 
merely a temporary phase, or of local 
conditions in a metropolitan area where 
adjustments are occurring following one 
of the many newspaper consolidations of 
the past few months. Taken in con- 
nection with the repeated statements of 
newspaper publishers that present postal 
schedules are making impossible the nor- 
mal attention to country circulation, the 
generalization merits close study by 
newspaper publishers and the Congress 
before new postal legislation is enacted. 

Here is the situation in brief: 

Two years ago, as of Oct. 1, 1923, 
249 U. S. English language morning 
newspaper members of the A. B. C. 
certified their distribution as follows: 


Cityami@inenlation: 20.06.6056. 5,735,837 
Stibganieigrs «ers me bs stone oes 2,172,604 
Cotinttyames. <. BER Asie hone 2,449,687 
Totaete paid titerecinc cies sans. 10,374,886 


One year ago, as of Oct. 1, 1924, 246 
U. S. English language morning news- 
paper members certified to the A. B. C. 
this distribution : 


CitySemeglation: oi. 0.650045. 6,071,154 
SuDugHAnMMeee dois elses ads oe 2,307,343 
Cotnibinymrinlersiiisie esac Ges.c sauna c 2,531,180 


Total nempaid .............. 10,985,716 


Average Net Paid Circulations of All A.B.C. News- 
papers as of October 1, 1925 


693 Evening 


Distribution 285 Morning 


City Circulation.. 6,775,759 13,147,144 ~~—»=«-20,222,903 —- 10,893,652 
Suburban ...... 2,487,345 3,713,106 6,200,451 4,013,939 
Country 2,948,144 2,737,393 5,685,537 7,091,168 

oe... 32,634 51,913 84,547 31,296 
Total Net Paid* . 12,243,882 19,949,556 32,193,438 22,030,055 


Circulations of All U. S. 


Dailies 

Distributi 255 Morni 615 Evening 870 Total M.& E. 327 Sunday 
City Circulation.. 6,455,687 12,105,429 «18,561,116 10,306,673 
Subeeian.:..... 2'380,261 3,375,668 5,755,929 3,907,407 
Country 2,646,663 2,217,605 4,864,268 6,815,197 
Bulle ee. 30,349 50.271 80,620 31,042 
Total Net Paid* .11,512,960 17,748,973 29,261,933 21,060,319 

Circulations of Canadian A.B.C. Dailies 

Distributi 21 Morni 66 Evening 87 Total M. & E, 4 Sunday 
City Circulation... 172,639. 916,083 1,088,722 180,575 
Subarbentine 2. 71.218 292/804 364,022 43,035 
Coane 186,968 346,735 533,703 75,039 
Bile 1'464 1273 2.737 43 
Total Net Paid. . 432,289 1,556,895 1,989,184 298,692 


Circulations of Foreign Language A.B.C. Dailies 


Distribution 9 Morning 12 Evening 21 Total M.& E, 12 Sunday 
City Circulation. . 147,433 916,083 573,065 406,404 
Suburban ...... 35,866 44,634 80,500 63,497 
Countryn oa. 114,513 173,053 287,566 200,932 
Bulk Phesiis eu ssa 821 369 1,190 211 
Total Net Paid. . 298,633 643,688 942,321 671,044 


*The Total Net Paid for “All A. B. C. Newspapers” and for “All 
U. S. English-Language Daily Newspapers” includes the circulations of 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor, New York Commercial, New York 
Daily News Record, New York Women’s Wear, and the Dubuque (la.) 


Daily American Tribune. These 


i i i lar news- 
nationally, do not segregate their figures according to the regu ; 
paper Eeneitions. The “Total Net Paid” is therefore not the arith- 
metical sum of the items which appear above it. 


This year, as of Oct. 1, 1925, 255 
morning newspapers of the above-named 
class certified their distribution to the 


A. B. C. as follows: 

City. ciculations e Merer ee sere 6,455,687 
Subturbant ere seem eee 2,380,261 
Gountrye. eerie tatoos nee 2,646,663 


pliotaleneEapaldeeteenieas aecie 11,512,960 


The city circulation of these papers, 
at their latest showing, is 12.5 per cent 
above that at Oct. 1, 1923, and 6.3 per 
cent ahead of the total of Oct. 1, 1924. 

Suburban circulation, as of Oct. 1, 
1925, is 9.5 per cent ahead of the showing 
at Oct. 1, 1923, and 3.1 per cent above 
the figures.of Oct. 1, 1924. 

Country circulation, as of Oct. 1, 1925, 
is 8 per cent above that of Oct. 1 1923, 
and 4.5 per cent ahead of Oct. 1, 1924. 

U. S. English language evening news- 
papers numbered 571, as of Oct. 1, 
1923, and they were circulated as 
follows : 


Cinvmcitculationwe ses arer cece: 10,650,442 
Subur batt weracek surrey oners «as 2,925,740 
Countivare eae coreoe ce 2,185,324 
iotalenete pardinne rue sivas one ree 15,873,229 


As of Oct. 1, 1924, the distribution of 
these papers, then 577 in number, was as 
follows: 


tive CINCULALIONe maverte. cities 11,268,657 
Syolahaeeiel se Asien 6 cece 3,114,670 
COUntrvie ace los sat sche 2,183,768 
MMOtaWeNetEPald weratetets acter tists er 16,738,987 


In the present tabulation, with 615 
newspapers, as of Oct. 1, 1925, the dis- 
tribution is: 


978 Total M.& E. 343 Sunday 


English Language A.B.C. 


publications, which are distributed 


City cikeilation mae eee pee 12,105,429 
SUD UE barrens ance mee eee 3,375,668 
Country se5o0 eee ee 2,217,605 
‘Total@netipaidia sseneean at 17,748,973 


City circulation of these papers shows 
an increase of 13.7 per cent over the 
1923 figures and an increase of 7.4 per 
cent over 1924. 

Suburban circulation increased 15.4 per 
cent over 1923 and 8.3 per cent over 
1924 figures. 

Country circulation increased only 1.4 
per cent over 1923 and 1.5 per cent 
over 1924. 

_ Sunday circulation of 336 U. S. Eng- 
lish language newspapers, as of Oct. 1, 
1923, were distributed as follows: 


Cityacinculation ae eee 9,516,513 
Subutbangeeeee eee een 3,601,532 
Country 235.6 ee ee eee 6,524,902 
Totalinetinaidies eee 19,663,110 


As of Oct. 1, 1924, the distribution of 
315 Sunday newspapers of this class was: 
Cityacircil ation a eee 10,050,631 
Suburbante she eee ae 3,738,852 
Country. Wea cet eens 6,669,561 


As of Oct. 1, 1925, the distribution of 
327 Sunday newspapers of this class was: 


Citvecirculations= en eee 10,306,673 
Suburban eee eee eee 3,907,407 
Country? Wee eee 6,815,197 


Total net paid 


The gain shown by the 1925 figures 
over those for 1923 in city circulation is 


8.3 per cent, and it is 2.5 per cent 
over 1924. 

In suburban circulation, the gain of 
1925 over 1923 is 8.4 per cent and over 
1924, the gain is 4.5 per cent. 

Country circulation for these Sunday 
newspapers ‘gained 4.4 per cent over 1923 
and only 2.1 per cent over 1924. 

In the face of additions to the mem- 
bership list of the Bureau and of healthy 
growth in the focal circulation field, the 
slow pace of country circulation growth 
is evident. 

Canadian circulations in the evening 
field continue to make handsome gains 
and the Sunday figures also are well 
ahead of last year’s. 

Foreign language circulation in the 
United States show a large gain in the 
evening field, a static condition on Sun- 
day, and a decline in morning paper 
totals, which is due to consolidations. 

Notable especially in the boxed sum- 
maries of the tabulation which appear be- 
low and on the next page is the great in- 
crease in bulk circulation of U. S. Eng- 
lish-language dailies, which is accounted 
for by the A. B. C. ruling adopted two 
years ago classing as bulk circulation re- 
sulting from certain newspaper promotion 
methods. 

On the next page is given an analysis 
of circulation totals by States for the 
United States English language news- 
papers and for foreign language news- 
papers and by Provinces for the Canadian 
newspapers. Grand totals of each of the 
above groups are also shown and a 
grand total for the entire listing ends the 
summary. 


Average Net Paid Circulation of All A. B. C. News- 
papers as of October 1, 1924 


Distribution 278 Morning 
City Circulation.. 6,578,686: 
Suburban 


? 


Total Net Paid*. 11,939,466 


642 Evening 920 TotalM&E 
12,095,019 
3,309,900 
2,354,208 


331 Sunday 
10,625,761 
3,849,302 
6,937,617 
44,722 70,5 20,544 


18,773,705 


18,211,978 30,151,444 21,433,224 


Circulations of All U. S. English-Language A. B. C. 
Dailies 


Distribution 246 Morning 
City Circulation.. 6,071,154 


? 


Total Net Paid*. 10,958,716 


577 Evening 
11,268,657 
3,114,670 
2;183,768 


823 Total M& E 
17,339,811 


315 Sunday 
10,050,631 
5,422,013 3,738,852 
4,714,013 6,669,561 
43,763 69,156 20,316 


16,738,987 27,724,703 20,479,360 


Circulations of Canadian A. B. C. Dailies 


Distribution 24 Morning 
City Circulation. . 192,820 
Suburban 95,135 
184,018 
450 

472,423 


55 Evening 


755,939 
168,854 
264,166 


1,189,465 


79 Total M & E 4 Sunday 
948,759 168,885 
263,989 46,641 
448,184 62,576 

506 956 96 

1,661,888 278,198 


Circulations of Foreign Language A. B. C. Dailies 


: Distribution 8 Morning 
City Circulation. . 213,867 
Suburban 36,973 

121,264 


Total Net Paid. . 372,107 


10 Evening 
271,268 


392,746 


18 Total M & E 12 Sunday 
485,135 406,245 
30,777 67,750 63,809 
90,240 211,504 205,480 
461 464 132 


764,853 675,666 


*The Total Net Paid figures “All A. B. C. Newspapers” and for “All 
U. S. English-Language Daily Newspapers” include the circulations of the 


Boston Christian Science Momitor, New 


York Commercial, New York 


Journal of Commerce, New York Daily News Record, New York Women’s 
Wear, and Dubuque (la.) Daily American Tribune. These publications, 
which are distributed nationally, do not segregate their figures according 
to the regular classifications. The “Total Net Paid” therefore is not the 
arithmetical sum of the items which appear above it. 


BURATUBCER DT 


ar OT! 
ay | Al 


Suburban 
Country 
Bulk 


Suburban 
Country 
Bulk 


City 
Suburban 
Country 

Bulk 


City 
Suburban 
Country 

Bulk 


Distribution 
City Circulation. . 


Total Net Paid*. 


Circulations of All U. S. English-Language A. B. C. 


Distribution 
City Circulation. . 


Total Net Paid*. 


Circulations of Canadian A. B. C. Dailies 


Distribution 
Circulation. . 


Total Net Paid.. 
Circulations of Foreign Language A. B. C. Dailies 


Distribution 
Circulation. . 
Total Net Paid 
*The Total Net Paid figures for 
“All U. S. English-Language Daily N 
of the Boston Christian Science Monitor, 
Vork Journal of Commerce, Nev 
Women’s Wear, and Dubuque 
publications, which are 
according to the regular cl 
not the arithmetical sum o 


Editor 


papers as of October 1, 1923 


277 Morning 
6,264,519 


629 Evening 
11,588,632 
3,108,785 
2,494,319 
36,937 
17,304,842 28,43 


Dailies 


423 Morning 


183,907 


me 88,541 


177,501 
399 
450,348 


5 Morning 


145,773 
27,782 
60,771 


140 


234,666 


v York D 


52 Evening 
770,035 
166,056 


6 Evening 
213,999 
25,061 


71,381 


26 
310,467 


distributed nationally, 
assifications. 


906 Tot 


alM&E 


17,853,251 
5,422,814 
5,278,208 

54,339 


75 Tot 


alM&E 


1,053,942 
225,997 


4 


32,185 
1,756 


1,643,480 


11 Tot 
3 


alM&E 
59,772 


545,133 


Average Net Paid Circulation of All A. B. C. News- 


346 Sunday 
9,988,736 
3,692,988 
6,712,658 

30,727 

5,728 20,486,480 


249 Morning 571 Evening 830 Total M& E 336 Sunday 
5,735,837 10,650,442 16,286,279 9,516,513 

.. 2,172,604 2,925,740 5,098,344 3,601,532 
... 2,449,687 2,185,324 4,635,011 6,524,902 
aad 16,758 35,554 52,312 30,163 
10,374,886 15,873,229 26,248,115 19,663,110 


4 Sunday 
167,113 
45,922 
57,600 


271,705 


7 Sunday 
349,769 


551,665 


“Aj] A. B. C. Newspapers” and for 
ewspapers” include the circulations 
New York Commercial, New 
aily News Record, New York 
(la.) Daily American Tribune. 
do not segregate their figures 
The “Total Net Paid” 
£ the items which appear above it. 


therefore is 


These 
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TOTALS OF ALL U. S. ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES 


Number 


of 


State Papers 


MWOnw 


Arizona— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


&AMbs 


Arkansas— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


ar nNnw 


California— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Colorado— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Connecticut—- 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Delaware— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Mode 


District of Columbia— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Susday 


Wumd 


Georgia— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 


Total 
City 


35,307 
93,336 
128,743 
99,074 


11,885 

7,835 
19,720 
15,536 


19,369 
15,432 
34,801 
37,630 


460,863 
632,772 
1,093,635 
713,474 


29,195 
121,143 
150,338 
140,328 


51,800 
127,753 
179,553 

45,623 


6,507 
23,597 
30,104 
10,918 


101,512 
187,045 
288.557 
174,547 


52,696 
40,119 
92,815 
79,221 


60,318 
39,788 
100,106 
90,904 


4,371 
"4,371 
4,783 


Total Local 

Total City and Total 
Suburban Suburban Country 
19,811 55,118 20,985 
33,873 127,209 30,328 
53,684 182,327 §1,313 
41,184 140,258 56,330 
9,194 21,079 2,134 
5,920 133755 1,164 
15,014 34,834 3,298 
10,725 26,261 2,687 
6,353 25,722 31,354 
3,952 19,384 13,620 
10,305 45,106 44,974 
11,610 49,240 56,118 
247,270 708,133 155,695 
166,764 799,536 81,111 
414,034 1,507,669 236,806 
348,500 1,061,974 310,752 
5,803 34,998 11,194 
13,848 134,991 73,336 
19,651 169,989 84,530 
24,136 164,464 169,191 
27,633 79,433 10,495 
41,032 168,785 7,694 
68,665 248,218 18,189 
30,693 76,316 14,023 
1,046 7,553 758 
8,288 31,885 4,177 
9,334 39,438 4,935 
1,843 12,761 427 
7,382 108,894 12,880 
17,829 204,854 8,304 
25,211 313,748 21,184 
27,765 202,312 83,997 
22,328 75,024 21,089 
11,244 51,363 4,420 
33,572 126,387 25,509 
31,150 110,371 29,135 
39,116 99,434 26,303 
17,129 56,917 6,661 
56,245 156,351 32,964 
53,504 144,408 65,449 
5,035 9,424 3,155 
"5,035 9,424 3,155 
4,868 9,651 3,827 


Total 
Net 
Paid 


75,562 
157,737 
233,299 
195,828 


23,213 
14,919 
38,132 
28,948 


57,076 
33,104 
90,180 
105,358 


863,828 
880,647 
1,744,475 
1,372,726 


46,192 
208,327 
254,519 
333,655 


89,928 
176,479 
266,407 

90,339 


8,311 
36,062 
44,373 
13,188 


121,784 
243,158 
334,932 
286,209 


96,113 
55,783 
151,896 
139,506 


125,737 
209,857 
12,579 


"12,579 
13,478 


Bulk 
Sale 


432 
20 


196,636 


23,333 
14,959 
38,292 
29,080 


57,294 
33,110 
90,404 
105,578 


866,566 
883,295 
1,749,861 
1,374,603 


46,439 
208,794 
255,233 
334,275 


90,002 
176,558 
266,560 

90.399 


8,316 
36,071 
44,387 
13,192 


121,987 
213,480 
335,467 
286,520 


96,758 
55,937 
152,695 
143,098 


12,790 
63,709 
76,499 
210,000 


12,588 
12,588 
13,493 


Number 
of 
Papers 


State 
Illinois— 


Indiana— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 


Iowa— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sundzy . 


Kansas 
Morning .... 
Evening 


Massachusetts— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Michigan— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Minnesota— 
Mcrning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Missouri— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


Montana— 
Morning 
Evening ....--- 
Total 
Sunday 


Nebraska— 
Morning 
Evening ......-- 
Total 
Sunday 


Neyada— 
Morning 
Evening 
Total 
Sunday 


New Hampshire— 
Morning 
Evening ....-.-- 
Total 


New Mexicc— 
Morning 
Evening ..-. 
Total 
Sunday 


New York— 
Morning 
Evening ...-.-- 
Total 
Sunday ...- 


North Carolina— 
Morning 
Evening .....-- 
Total 
Sunday 


Ohio— 
Morning 
Evening .....-+ 
Total 
Sunday 


RUIN ow 


ren, 
COOWD | 


Nop, 


Ons 


mM 


NuUwd 


for January 30, 1926 


Total 
City 


676,559 
1,015,287 
1,691,846 

973.438 


114,542 
303,062 
417,604 
200,702 


28,566 
204,937 
233,503 
109,687 


34,413 
76,806 
111,219 
77,976 


62,522 
97,026 
159,548 
122,563 


89,394 
179,491 
268,385 
178,928 


21,112 
22,314 
43,426 
14,347 


139,001 
313,967 
452,968 
238,803 


430,472 
652,982 
1,083.454 
572,196 


144,499 
821,842 
966,341 
552,286 


102,285 
280,247 
382,532 
257,418 


eri 
oo Yiu 


“IO: 
wd 
moNwDpD: 


340,569 
578,962 
919,531 
546,723 


21,101 
17,035 
38,136 
33,075 


24,905 
129,104 
154,009 
127,724 


486,117 


160,461 
1,054,304 
1,214,765 

432,049 


Total Local 


Total City and 
Suburban Suburban 
186,929 863,488 
234,861 1,250,148 
421,790 2,113,636 
290,818 1,264,256 
121,988 236,530 
114,756 417,818 
236,744 654,348 
113,806 314,508 
51,465 80,031 
207,764 412,701 
259,229 492,732 
120,114 229,801 
35,730 70,143 
44,962 121,768 
80,692 191,911 
62,181 140,157 
37,197 99,719 
32,058 129,084 
69,255 228,803 
52,016 174,579 
3,843 93,237 
5,204 184,695 
9,047 277,932 
5,401 184,329 
26,017 48,139 
12,012 34,326 
38,029 82,565 
8,649 22,996 
20,342 159,343 
25,787 339,754 
46,129 499,097 
24,832 263,635 
137,591 568,063 
157,355 810,337 
294,946 1,378,390 
252,611 824,807 
34,185 178,684 
234,775 1,056,617 
268,960 1,235,301 
178,629 730,915 
19,074 121,359 
38,243 318,490 
57,317 440,849 
33,428 290,846 
“41.199. 427,088 
11,199 27.021 
9,817 18,545 
74,094 414,663 
102,897 681,859 
176,991 1,096.522 
99,024 645,747 
9.920 31,021 
2,281 19,316 
12,201 50,337 
12,335 45,410 
26,927 51,832 
43,940 173,044 
70,867 124,896 
48,650 176,374 
"69 "3,821 
869 3,821 
4,291 6,213 
1,514 19,031 
5,805 25,244 
9,298 82,787 
72,578 485,206 
81,876 567,993 
11,252 132,847 
656 3,689 
1,566 6,722 
2,222 10,411 
772 4,665 
474.085 2,411,720 
439,844 2,559,004 
913,929 4,970.724 
809,809 3,109,173 
51,115 94,416 
— 17,559 52,559 
68,674 146,975 
64,061 129,522 
7,724 9,882 
7,006 16,082 
14,730 25,964 
8,594 15,865 
70,032 230,493 
351,702 1,406,006 
421,734 1,636,499 
164,370 596,419 


Total 
Country 


265,126 
110,543 
375,669 
1,025,266 


47,033 
38,541 
85,574 
44,169 


30,850 
75,371 
106,221 
73,754 


28,479 
27,536 
56,015 
48,335 


38,206 
17,833 
56,039 
55,492 


104,237 

57,098 
161,335 
141,484 


332,728 
112,880 
445,608 
561,827 


50,481 
89,088 
139,569 
254,818 


42,567 
173,942 
216,509 
2515399 


"51456 
5,456 
4,200 


220,707 
210,060 
430,767 
435,935 


11,027 

3,722 
14,749 
17,348 


71,844 
60,728 


293,771 
175,276 
469,047 
1,273,150 


157,676 


Total 
Net 
Paid 


1,128,614 
1,360,691 
2,489,305 
2,289,522 


283,563 
456,359 
739,922 
358,677 


110,881 
488,072 
598,953 
303,555 


98,622 
149,304 
247,926 
188,492 


137,925 
146,917 
284,942 
230,071 


197,474 
241,793 
439,267 
325,813 


64,754 
42,948 
107,702 
31,073 


194,376 
356,860 
551,136 
321,134 


900,791 
923,217 
1,824,008 
1,386,634 


229,165 
1,145,705 
1,374,870 

985,733 


163,926 
492,432 
656,358 
542,245 


"32,487 
32,487 
22.743 


635,370 
882,919 
1,518,289 
1,081,682 


42,048 
23,038 
65,086 
62,758 


123,676 
233,762 
357,438 
306,645 


"5,693 
5,693 


13,984 
19,835 
33,819 


eeecree 


85,277 
514,343 
599,620 
143,908 


4,927 
10,370 
15,297 

5,978 


2,705,491 
2,734,280 
5,439,771 
4,382,323 


130,920 

57,060 
187,980 
172,892 


16,042 
23,509 
39,551 
22,860 


293,039 
1,610,629 
1,903,668 

754,095 


702 _ 
412 

14,114 

240 


1,490 
415 
1,905 
766 


453 
6,231 
6,684 

677 


912 

809 
1,721 
1,093 


Net Paid 
Inc. 
Bulk 


1,129,129 
1,363,064 
2,492,193 
2,290,148 


283,713 
456,951 
740,664 
359,600 


111,044 
488,558 
599,602 
303,924 


98,941 
149,519 
248,460 
188,912 


137,995 
146,978 
284,973 
230,300 


197,868 
241,824 
439,692 
326,691 


65,236 
42,989 
108,225 
31,082 


194,989 
357,007 
551,996 
321,358 


901,943 
936,629 
1,838,122 
1,386,874 


230,655 
1,146,120 
1,376,775 

986,499 


164,379 
498,663 
663,042 
£42,922 


32,528 
22,745 


636,282 
883,728 
1,520,010 
1,082,775 


42,172 
23,095 
65,267 
62,983 


123,735 
234,113 
357,848 
306,804 


"5,698 
5,698 


13,986 
19,846 
33,832 


ee eere® 


85,989 
514,670 | 
600,659 


2,716,501 
2'749,060 


4,389,745 | 


139,959 | 

57,098 
197,057, 
173,049 
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TOTALS OF ALL U. =: Spo LANGUAGE DAILIES DOMINION OF CANADA 


Number Total Local Total Net Paid 
f Total Total City and Total N c : 
Number Total Local a - are at: : Re y otal et ss Bulk Inc. 
SE Total Total City fy Total We eae mee yes Papers Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
City Papers Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk Hae 
Oklahoma Ape ee 1 5,256 5,634 10,890 2,363 13,253 19 13,272 
‘ vening, ise. 4 31,201 19,452 50,653 2,280 52,933 2 
Morning ...... 5 51,014 24,901 75,915 Bea Pee) 853 3 fete 7 ; 2 41 52,974 
Evening ....... 6 74,339 32,153 106,592 41,954 148 546 ba 148793 eae a eae 0 aoe eae i RY ee 186 oo 66,246 
ee 11 125,353 57.054 182.507 987311 270°818 1,100 271'918 SUNGAY .e.ecee Dal -c-in «(ori ev eilalsievs Serie te sceee CIES Keles wis vie 6c CO ORecir a 
Bruday ....... 8 85,237 40,498 125,735 78,267 204,002 Ltt 205,113 British Columbia— 

Oregon— Morning ...... 3 18,165 ipa 7p! 25,336 7,096 32,432 12 32,444 
Morning ...... 3 51,967 18,162 70,129 37,704 7 2 Evening ...... 5 88,067 16,403 104,470 33,907 138,377 256 138,633 
Evening |...) 10 131,108 37,674 168,782 48'g1s —247'Sos ame ster Gotal eran Be cy cree amen 2808" 141,008" 171'809). 268° tp1'oo 
ae Be ee ese 238,911 © 86,519” 3257430 4sg7 307'ot7 Sunday --,. 223 Oey 97,0330 Sh 3200 82,155) 435,359  -117)514 34 (117,548; 
Sunday .,..... 4 122794 44,129 166,923 100,172 -—-267,095 8760 267,971 Aoninotai =. 

Pennsylvania— Merning ...... 1 7,895 353 8.248 13.913 
Morning ...... 20 222,796 253,985 776,781 208,494 985,275 1,678 986,953 Evening ...... 2 49,054 3,622 52,676 26,059 78°79 38 Fa765 
Evening ...... 38 1,030,204 429,355 1,459'559 146,197 1,608°756 23353 1,608,109 IGtEN 65.556 a0. 3 56,949 3,975 60,924 39,969 100,896 53. 100,949 
Mintel ee «a2. 58 1,553,000 683,340 2,236,340 354°691 2891031 4037 2,595,062 Sunday aan seas OG? Ss cRICHe LN oh aie” | ene ae he tt EES aay : 
Sunday ....... 11 708,750 393,668 1,102,418  482'226 1’584'644. 2’198 1,586,842 oe?) PupaRee 0 
Me island Aide i ea! New Brunswick— 

Rhode Island— pone as 

orning ...... 1 22,582 11.396 33,978 3,855 37,833 6 37,839 ae emp ae aera, (eas 13/440 "1936 13°376 es 
Evening ...... 6 117,172 38,109 155,281 7,B7 1 S63 1200 © 20° e1h3,174 6 | Mie Topal sn ree See Ome eee | Is oto | -a5%924) * 42°379 Sh eat 
a 7 139,754" 49,505 189,259 11726 ~—-200°985 28 201,013 Sunday. qa SU = Ain 5 aaa é a3 : News 
Sunday ....... 3 49,326 24,585 73,911 5,757 79,668 62 79,728 I GOES SS Ss SE aie a tee i oe a reste 
L Nova Scotia— 
pears Carolina— Morning 2 5,687 5.687 23,798 2 | 
forning ...... 4 20,484 25,905 46,389 18,280 64,667 1 4,677 TOR LE ol, - aie , se eeeee : 23, 9,485 1,265 30,750 
Evening ....., 5 26,879 14,756 41635 57311 46946 . reed Prenme pietararete 2 13,397 Ao Obed 13,397 20,794 24,961 77 25,038 | 
eal! 4 9 . 47,363 40,661 88.024. 23'591—«111'613 141117627 oon ee A ceocore 19,084 44,592 - 54,446 1,342 «55,788 
Sunday ....... 5 34,479 30.844 65.323 237591 88914 11 83°725 SUNG aV oe dale 0 onpaare aiekae Siee eS Sips sated Sivleibvelpva -w-a'e' cide orate | 

South Dakota— Ontario— | 
Morning Dae 2 3,920 11,309 15,229 3,417 18,646 209 18,855 Morning ase nee 6 84,144 41,552 125,696 102,682 228,378 107 228,485 
Evening 2 ee 4 13,812 22,452 37,274 9,530 45 804 69 45 873 Evening Sialele cele 27 370,018 184,657 554,675 53,430 608 105 775 608,880 
otal of... 6 17,732 33,761 52,503 12,947 64,450 278 64.728 ‘Totaleeaee ene 33 454,162 226,209 680,371 156,112 —-836'483 882 837,365 
Sunday .....,. 2 6,433 13,135 19,558 3,927 23,485 257 23,742 Sunday ..ss..: 1 112,940 28,515 141,455 39,680 181,135 9 181,144 

Tetitiessee— vers { ; Lr q ‘i OQuebec— 

Morhitig ...... 5 94,015 54,375 148,390 56,544 204,934 133 204,867 Morning ...... 3 39,995 2,747 42,742 13,998 56,740 20. 56,760 
Evening ...... 8 165,089 59,785  224°874 25,026 249.900 59 249959 Evening ...... 20 330,751 53,854 384,605 205,151 589-756 69 589,825 
1 13° 259,104 = 114,160 + ~—- 373,264 81,570 454,834 192 454.326 INKED estos nou 23 370.746 56,601 427,347 219,149 646496 89 646,585 
Sunday ....... 8 172,037 91,882 263,919 90,926 354845 291 355,136 Sunday#s.....: 0.4 cmiddaoh © ob gdc0 1a SAGReNGe Gg. © MEMEO Ue mea Soran 

Texas— ; i Saskatchewan— | 
Mcrning ...... 2ne4.223 43.821 168,044 121,767 289,811 801 290,612 ; aan 2 
Evening . 1... 17 250,014 28,152 278,166 139/167 417,327 305.-=S«417°632. «Ss Morning ...... Ea ery 201275 199,596 96,171 3 26,174 

= a Hvening eee 4 18,785 13,184 31,969 3,030 34,999 12 35,011 
RSE ed cvs, 5 Vale's, 29 374,237 71,9723 446,210 260,934 707,138 1,106 708,244 Total 7 24.671 23,873 48.544 12.626 61.170 15 61.188 
Sunday ....... 19 271,197 66,905 338,102 319,439» 657/541 1,069 ~—«6 58/610 Sindy eae Sante es Mime os Weer , | 

Utah— F 
Morning ...... 1 17,612 6,160 23,772 18,462 42,234 «= 6S Ss 42,299 +~=«Prince ‘Edward Island— : 7 
Bening ...:.'. 3 20,282 5,186 25,468 5,851 31,319 1 31,320 Morning ...... 1 1.041 3,072 4,113 434 4,547 5 4,552 
Sts alee... 5c! « 4 37,894 11,346 49,240 24,313 73,553 66 73,619 Evening ...... 1,370 1,632 3,002 148 3,150 3 3,153 
Sunday. ...6././ 3 48,721 16,664 65,385 40,943 106,328 102 106,430 kee ere rile 2,411 4,704 7,115 582 7,697 8 7,705 

Vermont— oh Wie as ak 
Morning se seat 2 6,556 8,021 14,577 9,332 33,929 23 33,952 

vening ...... 2 5,€40 4,815 10,455 3,006 13,461 17 13,478 
Total 202. & 12,196 12,836 = 25,032 12/338 ~——«37;390 #037430 TOTAL U.S. ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES A. B. C. 

ee inia— Morning ........ an Bit a D082 e7eOl 8,835,948 2,646,663 11,482,611 30,349 11,512,960 
Morning ...... 10 112,815 35,188 148,003 48,989 196,992 1,503 198,495 + Evening ........ 870 18'S61 116 17 Oks Heer oes 122698,702 50,271 17,748,973 
Everiin 8 66,542 11,731 78,273 8,859 87,132 35 S716 7a gees encase De pawe 14080 oe eee 29:181,313 80,620 29,261,933 
So teminae aco uiemeee as 57 848e 84124. 4.538 loos sca, 327 10,306,673 »214,080 6,815,197 21,029,277 31.042 217060'319 
Sunday ....... 8 80,592 31,726 112,318 39,750 152,068 567 152,635 

Washington— 

pring .....- 5 68,588 42,196 110,784 32,320 «143,104 «337,143,441 A. B. C. FOREIGN LANGUAGE SUMMARY—U. S. 
Evening ...... 14 206,717 64,988 271,705 40,049 311,754 333 312,087 j 
EE 6 ah 6 dives. 19 275,305 107,184 382,489 72,369 454,858 6/05 9455,525 ee Mornings .aalae SE 47,433 35,866 183,299 114,513 297,812 821 298,633 
Sunday 7 ~—-161,302 68,083 229,385 107,945 3377330 579 337,909 Evening ........ 12 425,632 44,634 470,266 173,053 643.319 369 643688 
Totsliecenn a eee ole 731065 80,500 § 653,565 287,566 941,131 1,190 —-942°321 

West Virginia SRAGERZ scanbosce 12 406,404 63,497 469,901 200,932 670.833 211 671,044 
Morning ...... 8 36,707 35,874 72,581 16,207 88,788 281 89,069 ; : 
Evening ...... 9 50,679 19,963 70,642 6,861 77,503 81 77,584 
Mita vi... Js. 17 87,386 55.837 143,223 23,068 ~~ 166,291 362 166,653 

z 53 9,752 52 20,6 24,285 é LS 
Sunday ....... 9 53,871 49,752 103,623 20,666 124,289 184 124.473 TOTA OF CANADIAN DAILIES IN A. B.C. 
Wisconsin— Morni A =a by - 
Morni 2 2 j 51,1 13,470 64,610 20 64,630 CBD E Tarele ler aeie|- 21 172,639 71,218 243,857 186,968 430,825 1,464 432,289 
poring ae. se ep ane Boe 57 608 429° 643 340 429'983 Bveninge senha 66 916,083 292,804 1,208,887 346,735 1,555,622 1,273 1,556,895 
Total Prone 289 7283,686"" 139,399) 423,085 | 71,168 4941253 3600 49a'g13 | POtal sede caus. Denice) R022 1,452,784. 1 333,703\1,986,447 2737, 1’989' 1a 
Sunday 20207! 5 146,478 76,103 222,581 1011248 323.829 ...... 323,829 Sunday ......... 4 180,575 43,035 223.610 75,039 298649 43 298692 
ocins— 
Orning ...... 0 eerste ces rocco aetea hie Miateiaiare mpalelelb aie tefone tate’ ee : 
Evening ...... 3 9,373 2,033 11,406 4,821 16,227 19 16,246 TOTALS OF ALL A. B. C. DAILIES 
Bigtal cs... 3 9,373 2,033 11,406 4,821 16,227 19 16.246 
Sunday 3 9,191 2,286 11,477 4,965 16,442 45 16,487 Morning ........ 285 6,775,759 2,487,345 9,263,104 2,948,144 12,211,248 32.634 12,243,882 
Evening ........ 693 13,447,144 3,713,106 17,160,250 2,737,393 19:897;643 511913 19/949'556 
Total aren eee ee 278 20,222,903 6,200,451 26,423,354 5,685,537 32,108,891 84°547 32,193,438 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS Sitiday focus... 343 10,893,652 4,013,939 14,907,591 7,091,168 21,998,759 31,296 22'030,088 
Number Total Local Total Net Paid = = = 
of Total Total City and Total Net Bulk Inc. 
State Papers City Suburban Suburban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
Ilinois— ! 
Morning ...... 1 18,604 809 19,413 20,352 39,765 ee 39,765 EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 
Evening ...... 3 81,550 9,594 91,144 35,119 126,263 179 126,442 : 
Total “4 hee 4 100,154 10,403 110,557 fe ae 179 aay (a) Morning, except Saturday and ex- (1) Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
2's 25 7280 Re | ; S ; : 
Sunday ....... 2 48,161 4,693 52,854 5874 7 cept Sunday. Gm) youaday, exeitet ety. 
Michigan— : » (b) Morning except Sunday. (q) Sunday evening. | 
V5 of gs pias aislele clateleuiele Cerny ib Sa0Telsaite ekelsyeisie Sill elias’ bfata uw aeleisite : 5 
ae 1 ° 18,981 494 19.475 84320417 2200) 20,417 2 pou Wednesday, Thursday  (,) Evening except Sunday. 
Come LOE Fe Ware corse ct an Saturda mornings, : 
sl =: ee 0 ee a ae tite ae , pies: oy (s) Evening except Monday. 
RUNG a wee: love, 6 ee wees Clee aneis ee scvac ee . (d) Morning except Monday. Ey : 
New Hampshire— (e) Morning and evening week days (t) Evening except Saturday and Sun- 
RINT os 5s 0 0 *elsiornse, eats eres: gu 2p ES. Bon cuee Gyr rues d Frid rs 2 Ss * day. 
MOMITS -.... 1 ae 200 eee yes poe ts rece ues = an riday mornings. (u) Evening except Saturday and Sun- 
Senday ‘Ce 0 itn eae Rack SOE Te yi _(g) Morning except Monday and eve- day, and Sunday morning. 
New York— mune Ces Sunday, (v) Monday evening, 
orming ...... 8 128,829 35,057 163,886 94,161 258,047 821 258,868 (h) Morning except Monday and eve- (y) Saturday only, ° 
i 5 33,233 3,69 473, ; : ; ais ‘ 
Beate Maris Sate S0Ngk7 HerS8) HUMAN ats Head} ning except Saturday and Sunday. Roman teee iehtstes morning. news 
Sunday ../../) 9 350,052 58,166 408,218 + 174"208 ©«582°426 «211 —«S82"eSs (i) Morning except Sunday and Mon- papers; Italic type indicates evenin 
BUGAY 32.55 : ; , , é g§ 

Ohic— day and evening except Sunday. newspapers. 
Morning ...... 0 eee mest aiate Be torsechs ee cope SSC ea 
Brening ee 1 11,157 1,122 12,279 2,507 NCES abate 14,786 
Mixtal......... 1 11,157 1,122 12,279 2,507 WANS ca nene 14,786 
Sunday ....... 1 8,191 638 8,829 850 S679) wae 9,679 

Ripie Islond— A. B. C. Reports Classified by States and Cities Follow 

/ ‘oat a Z aolale Create vain oa miehaipinio oils ahel'e..s) ie SOTO i 
Evening ...... 1 2,973 379 3,352 573 35925" |. la55 4,080 Pages 140-157 Inclusive 
otal... ks. n 2,973 379 3,352 573 3,925 155 4,080 
munday ....:.. 0 fs ‘ eiciegsrete wares widans miateideete a <eiedareist s SOde 


Editor 


& Publisher 


Total Total 
Local Net 
Total  City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- _ Total Net Bulk Ine. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham ...../ A ge-Herald (b) 18,490 7,058 25,548 10,938 35,945 jess, 940, 
Sunday ed...(m) 22,179 7,535 29,714 17,815 Aq S205 (2USmemans ioe 
News ...ses0ss (r) 45,490 13,418 58,908 a75 421 76,329 6 o7.6i389 
Sunday ed...(m) 47,780 15,418 63,198 23,319 86,417 96 86,613 
Posti eotncalcciss= (r) 28,566 11,081 39,647 6,346 45,993 ... 45,993 
Gadsden ......- TIINES. 4 wie sox (r) 2,198 3,043 5,241 451 56925 ie 5,692 
Huntsville .....-- Times ..seessee (u) Beoika Sake Pa] 745 3,262.0 3,262 
Sunday ed...(m) 202 are 2,/2u 745 3,4606/5 Ga 3,466 
Mobile ......--- News-Item .-.:(r) 10,136 1,408 11,544 119 11,663... 11,663 
Register ....+-- (b) 10,933 6,277. 17,210 3,334 20,544 .-. 20,544 
Sunday ed...(m) 17,199 9,002 26,201 6,220 32,421 w2. 32,421 
Montgomery ..- Advertiser ...-- (b) 5,884 6,476 12,360 6,713 19,073 431 19,504 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,195 8,429 17,624 8,231 25,855 407 26,262 
Journal ....++5 (r) 6,946 4,923 11,869 5,991 17,860 14 17,874 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix Ariz. Gazette ..(r) 4,892 5,116 10,008 823 10,831 33 10,884 
“Republican ..(b) 8,507 8,175 16,682 1,883 18,565 10 18,575 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,122 8,735 17,857 2,049 19,906 14 19,920 
Tucson .....--s Citizen wsereoes (r) 2,943 804 3,747 341 4,088 7 4,095 
under ed...(m) 2,949 917 3,866 369 PROG iciois 4,235 
Men niles. (b) 3,378 1,019 4,397 251 4,648 110 4,758 
eae ed...(m) 3,465 1,073 4,538 269 4,807 118 4,925 
ARKANSAS 
Fl Dorado ...... IN'GWSnaialels tis eters (d) 3,224 2,228 5,452 1,308 6,760 188 6,948 
‘ Sunday ed...(m) 3417. 2,618 © 6,035 “1,379 7,414 183 7,997 
Fort Smith ..... Ss. W. American (d) 3438 4,125 7,563 4,301 11,864 30 11,894 
Times-Record ..(u) 4,072 3,952 8,024 469 8,492 5 8,497 
Total Daily ..(h) 7,510 8,077 15,587 4,769 20,356 35 20,391 
Sunday ed. -(m) 7,318 8,992 16,310 6,239 22,549 26 22,575 
Little Rock . Ark. Democrat .(r) 11,460 hm 4608 13.152 24,612 1 24,613 
Sunday ed...(m) 12,087 12,087. 17,280 29,367 11 29,378 
Ark. Gazette ..(b) 12,707 12,707 25,745 38,452 .. —- 3.8, 452 
Sunday ed...(m) 14, 308 14,808 31,220 46,028 46,028 
CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra .......Post-Advocate ..(r) 3,974 2,038 5,612 51 5,663 7 5,670 
(seid in combination ‘with Los Angeles Express) 
Bakersfield ...... Californian ....(r) 4,838 2,966 } 475 8,279 8,279 
ExGhiow teteisetsionersters (d) 1,556 1,206 2,762 324 3,086 103 3,189 
‘ Sunday ed. ..(m) 1,790 1,232 3,022 324 3,346 139 3,485 
Chico” «. Gaakec oor Enterprise ...-++ (r) 1,386 575 1,961 198 2159 a7, 2,176 
Eureka’) Seco e . Humboldt Times (d) 2,065 2,055 4,120 805 4925 acer 4,925 
porn day ed...(m) 2,361 2,139 4,500 843 5,343 10 5eS50 
Fresno’ 3. ssi oe cl EY oOo OES OF (r) 9,511 7,740 17,251 8,144 25,395 99 25,494 
reuaday ed... (m) 8,367 7,773 16,140 8,381 24,521 55 24,576 
Republican (b) 10,089 9,376 19,465 9,863 29,328 119 29,447 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,099 9,475 19,574 10,147 29,721 159 29,880 
Glendale ........ IGG ase clOOD (r) 3,883 1,805 5,688 55 5,743 3 5,746 
(Sold in combination with Los fopae Express) 
Grassy Valley ...Union .....-+-- (d) 814 599 =: 1,413 174 587 at 1,587 
Sunday ed...(m) 815 601 1,416 174 1,590": 1,590 
Hollywood Citizen ..eeeee- (1) 4,589 “MG 4,589 138 4, el 69 4,796 
News (r) 6,279 6,279 — 3,673 9,952 5 9,957 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Long Beach _Press-Telegram (r) 29,857 3,189 33,046 1,079 34,125 34,157 
Sunday ed...(m) 28,523 3,187 31,710 1,160 32.570 metas 32,870 
Los Angeles ..... Examiner ...-. (b) 103,375 37,839 141,214 26,537, «167,791 184 167,935 
Sunday ed...(m) 210,613 81,088 291,701 78,982 370,683 6 370,689 
Express sssveee (r) 54,254 34,239 88,493 2,390 90,883 682 91,565 
Herald ....-+++ (r) 155,734 19,342 175,076 6,709 181,785 ... 181,785 
illus. News (b) 71,440 23,951 95,391 10,687 106,078 280 106,358 
Sunday ed...(m) 56,504 23,480 79,984 10,796 90,780 190 90,970 
Times ....+++-(b) 79,893 32,602 112,495 16,916 129,411 6 129,417 
Sunday ed..(m) 112,967 44,832 157,799 28,135 185,934 ..-- 185,934 
Marysville ...... Appeal .c...e0. (d) 1,015 867 1,882 323 2,205 sie 2,205 
Sunday ed...(m) O17 864 1,881 323 2,204 .06 2,204 
Demecrat .....- (r) 1,525 607 2,132 178 2.310) stele 2,310 
Modesto ........ News-Herald ...(d) 384 2,444 2,828 742 3,570 12 3,582 
News-Herald ...(r) 3,043 3,333 6,376 tes 6,376 59 6,431 
Total Daily ..(e) 3: A207 wSs/ 1d 9,204 742 9,946 67 10,013 
Sunday ed...(m) 405 2,431 2,836 743 3°57 9m 3,594 
Oakland ......- .Post-Enquirer ..(r) 32,370 5,628 37,998 5,230 43,228 87 43,315 
Tribune .....++ (r) 52,327 8,802 61,129 4,979 66,108 72 66,180 
Sunday ed...(m) 51,532 8,650 60,182) s/n 65,933 31 65,964 
Palo Alto ......+ TIMES ...-.eeee (r) 1,801 629 =. 2,430 123 2,553 6 2,559 
Pasadena KP OSE aciah «taeiene (r) 6,911 ’ 6, "011 2,040 8,951 16 8,967 
Sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Star-News ..+.- Ce) 155779 15,779 853 16,632 55 16,687 
Pomona ........ Progress ....++- (r) 3,288 687 3,975 101 FES nod 4,076 
Redondo Beach °.freeze .----+++: (r) 1,620 955 2,575 40 2,615 9 2,624 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Riverside ...0...P7@SS 21+ sterees (r) 4,765 824 95,58 555 5144 298 6,442 
Sacramento ..... SEG Puemieitieteraterols (r) 21,101 11,558 32,659 13,856 46,515 20 46,535 
Union ..--..++- (b) 6,732 1,047 8,679 610 9,289 793 10,082 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,165 2,038 9,203 740 9,943 381 10,324 
San Bernardino .Sun** ..o-sees (b) 4,494 2,818 7,312 653 7,965 184 8,149 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,667 . 2,867. 7,934 663 8,197 21 8,218 
Telegram** ....(r) 2,284 953 2,537 bi) 2,592 A 2,592 
San Diego ...... Sait) essere st (r) 15,601 1,123 16,724 1,830 18,554 18 18,572 
Tribune ...-+-- (r) 15,354 1,301 16,655 1,508 18,163 25 18,188 
LU potted AS Aboo noe b) 18,665 1,696 20,361 1,878 22,239 532 22,771 
Total Daily 8 34,019 2,997 37,016 3,386 40,402 557 40,959 
Sunday ed...(m) 25,251 2.357 27,608 2,464 30,072 725 30,797 
San Francisco ...Bulletin .....-- (r) 40,086 17,995 58,081 11,685 69,766 355 70,121 
GulEP ost) cise oe (r) 65,694 23,309 89,003 10,607 99,610 441 100,051 
Chronicle .....- (b) 32,197 30,937 63,134 23,876 87,010 57 87,067 
Sunday ed...(m) 50.229 48,799 99,02 47,084 146,112 135 146.247 
Bia eree ne (Det Dec OlmmOL, Ook 126,852 45,441 172,293 ... 172,293 
Sunday ed...(m) 124,610 101,349 225,959 111,720 337,679 Aa eA! 
Tilus. Herald...(b) 37,982 31,694 69,586 14,965 84,549 427 84,976 
NG@Ws) sivtes nals os (r) 54,652 8,544 63,196 1,797 64,993 102 65,095 
San Jose ...... .~Mercury-Herald (b) 9,827 Ceyyee  albsylhehs) 604 16,202 8 16,210 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,255 5,947 16,202 699 16,901 10 16,911 
News) s.ccs000 (r) 5,021 1,496 6,517 206 6:7:23) old 6,734 
San Pedro ...... News _ seiacse = ey 3,055) 9 L004 et? 93 §,052 12 5,064 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Pilots cc taaioleesns (r) 3,214 347 = 3, 561 205 3.766027 3,793 
Santa Ana ......Register ....--- (r) 6,136 3,436 9,972 319 9,891 30 9,921 
Santa Barbara ..News** ....--- (r) 5,428 406 5,834 695 6,529 12 6,541 
ress** “(a).. 4,130 377. 4,507 1,484 5.991 23 , 6,014 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,352 391 4,743 1,505 C248 me ters 6,248 
Santa Monica ...2utlook ....--- (r) . 6,632 1,730 8,362 156 8,518 6 8,524 
Sold in combination with Los Angeles perce) 
Valleioi i. cscs: Chronicle ....-- (r) 1,336 Ha 336 47 1,383 he 1,383 
Times-Herald (d) 1,963 1,963 111 2,074 2,074 
Sunday ed...(m) 1,952 1, 952 108 2,060 <j... 2,060 
Venice ........ Vanguard ...+-- (r) 2,746 : 2, "746 917 3,663 84 3,747 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Wisaliay seein o1-'0s. TEMes siccenaews (r) 977 533 eu 124 1263445 ct ,634 
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BULK AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS SHOWN 
A. B. C. REPORTS 


Local 
poles ae City- 
: ota ubur- Subur- _ Total 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country 
COLORADO 
Colorado Spgs. ..Gazette ....... (b) 4,607 610 5,217 
Telegraph ......(t) 6,611 263 6,874 240 
Total Daily...(e) 11,218 873 12,091 516 
a Sunday ed... 10,012 837 10,849 687 
enver .......+eLupress 12,364 595 12,959 1,524 
(POSE: § ite ataerecale a 73,879 8,682 82,561 62,014 
Sunday ed. 82,948 14,121 97,069 143,255 
Rocky Me News (b) 20,207 2,027 22,234 9,656 
Times wn. ee eens (r) 16,847 1,270 18,117 7,900 
Total Daily...(e) 37,054 3,297 40,351 17.556 
e : Sunday ed...(m) 33,302 3,723 37, 025 20,938 
rand Junction . eRe See (r) 1,984 1,606 3,590 "407 
unday ed...(m 1,9 ; 
Greeley: > stesxe/e siete aribiae: Rent’ : ae eS 404, 
AN) Wat sides (b) teks 15359! sa 135 
Uyeaine Bdit;..+° Ct) 2,167 321 2488 ase 
= Total Daily... .(e) 2,167 1,680 3,847 491 
MEDIC! tei. nies sie Chieftain 2... (b) 4,381 1,807 6,188 1,227 
“Sunday ed...(m) 5,509 2,339 7,848 1,805 
Star-Journal’ ...(@)) 74291 1111, 84020 e795 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,574 1,410 8,984 1,099 
CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia ....... SENTINEL 2. aces (r) 6,638 6,63 
Bridgeport c0....F0St wveccse-s (r) 24,068 4,064 oe tae 4a? 
Telegtam! win. (b) 10,763 2,950 13,713 707 
Total pai -(e) 34,831 7,014 41,845 1,154 
Sunday ed. (m) 16,845 3,579 20,424 371 
pane chats + (1) Applicant for membership. 
or abet saul shore r)Applicant for member 
Hartford _.Courant** Hoaneldip) Te pilk ian Hhya0o73 BS a78" 8,171 
Sunday ed. Ga) 17,822 23,342 41,164 12,397 
ee Be Len oe r 3188 14,173 46, 
Meriden ........Journal ........ @ 5,857 749 C606 139 
. ECOLG Nee n.citrelele ) ,110 2,109 sen 
widdletown Rrcie AVESS inst cemetoiok (r) 4,228 3,662 7390 ce 
New Britain 1+... Fleraide™: cs (r) 8,934 2,226 11,160 333 
ew Haven eagousnal Conriss tb) 13397 2,472 17,869 583 
imes-Leader r) 1932 4,355 14,287 
New Fondon «...Lay** ss... (r) 6,744 5,019 11,763 "875 
peer S Abie:d wr aroukd OWT tate raer atic (r) 5,095 841 5,936 131 
ay miord Yoores. 2 Advocate ...... (r) 7,367 2,280 9,647 370 
aterbury ......Democrat ...... (r) 7,838 1,092 8,930 304 
American ...... (r) 8,764 2,569 11,333 445 
Eepublican eee (b) 8,374 3,029 11,403 639 
Total Daily...(e) 17,138 5,598 22,736 1,084 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,956 3,572 14,528 755 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington .....Every Evening ae 8,097 4,093 12,190 3,142 
Journal ......+- (r) 15,500 4,195 19,695 1,035 
News haiti starts (b) 6,507. » 1,046, 17,553 758 
Sunday Star ..(m) 10,918 1,843 12, 761 427 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington ..... Herald .---(b) 49,924 3,548 53,472 
eeieieteicet: 5 5 3,80: 
Sunday ed...(m) 44,298 5,261 49,559 eats 
Daily News ..(r) 57,895 3,743 61,638 636 
P OSC) eierarerieie.svers (b) 51,588 3,834 55,422 9,072 
Sunday ed...(m) 52,070 6,387 58,457 14,936 
Star OW srewteeiees (k)) 28,820 9,952 88,772 4,427 
Sunday ed (m) 78,179 16,117 94,296 7,243 
Limese es ses N¢e) 50,320 4,124 54,444 3,241 
FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach ..News ........-- (t) 2,450 373 2,913 3 
: Sunday ed...Gm) ~ 2,594 363 2,957 459 
Jacksonville .....Journal .......- Ce) - 15, 238 3,954 19,192 2,661 
ae Times- : 
TULOM) a helstiete ste (b) 21,871 9,945 31,816 8,62 
Sunday ed...(m) 23,484 11,607 35,091 3971 
Dakeland (ints .'o.'»« Star-Telegram .(d) 2,758 1,349 4,107 "468 
; Sunday ed...(m) 2,942 1,390 4,332 492 
Mita mit ye siete el aie elo Herald Wieser et (b) 16,699 6,113 22,812 8,802 
Sunday ed...(m) 21,168 6,907 28,075 11,223 
INKZDP OBA Sooo 9 Coy eo L5 4,947 22,462 2,726 
Sunday ed...(m) 14,045 5,047 19,092 3,302 
Orlandomestiee en .Reporter-Star ..(r) 3,684 1,160 4,844 269 
Sentinel “.0).....% (b) 3,485 1,970 5,455 516 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,133 2,318 6,451 589 
Pensacola ......- Journal Hees as (b) 2,462 1,397 3,859. 1,195 
News ...esseee (r) 2,713 533 3,246 344 
Total Daily... (e) 5175) 1,930) 7, 10S ee ooo 
Sunday ed.. .(m) 4,282 1,780 6,062 1,529 
(Pampa! «/-),</6 ecccel IMS .2eedeee (r) 14,267 4,231 18,498 713 
"Exiblnme: bemiete «ie (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
West Palm Beach.Fost ........-- (b) 5,421 1,554, 6,975. 1,485 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,573 1,738) *S8y3id 1,570 
GEORGIA 
ATHENS) oc s.sisisiele cle Banner-Herald .(t) 2,392 1,078 3,470 188 
‘Sunday ed...(m) 2,324 1,080 3,404 188 
‘Atlanta s \isieietseiacars Constitution ..(b) 34,643 21,516 56,159 10,619 
Sunday ed...(m) 35,345 PEIN Lee 655 43,253 
Georgian .....-. (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Journal ..cceus (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
iAuioustalmons cence Chronicle ...... (b) 5,088 5,007 10,095 846 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,461 4,624 10,085 903 
Herald ...... (r) 7,015 5,842 12,857 1,684 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,635 5,228 12,863. 1,547 
Columbus ....... Enquirer-Sun ..(b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Ledcerdgonos se. (t) 8,749 1,974 10,723 276 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,710 1,994 10,704 285 
Maconis cekinsicenc News Guccmsoons (r) 7,057 3,751 10,808 4,024 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,872 3,781 10,653 4,085 
Telegraph ..... (b) 9,057 5,709 14,766 11,987 
Sunday ed... (m) 9,234 5,801 15, 035 12,130 
Rome. sss aseestese News-Tribune ..(t) 2,553 1,246 3,799 191 
Sunday ed (m) 2,606 1,246 3,852 191 
Savannah ...... SING WS) Lette cleteiee (b) 11,280 6,884 18,164 2,851 
Sunday ed (m) 12,717 6,440 19,157 2,867 
PressN Gaaeensine (r) 12,022 3,238 15,260 298 
(Continued on page 142) 


Total 
Net Bulk 
Paid Sale 
5 49 Siena 
7146 tent 
12,607 ot 
11,586: sna 
14,483 70 
144,665 262 
240,324 274 
31,890 168 
26,017 99 
57,907 267 
57,963 232 
3,997 27 
4,006 27 
1304s 
2,944) ws on 
4,338i-0.04 
7,415 79 
9,653 80 
9,197 9 
10,083 4 
6,829-: ...- 
28,579 5 
14,420 4 
42,999 9 
20,795 . 32 
37,400 12 
54,061 26 
49,697 21 
6,7 7 Oued 
7,614 23 
8,209 5 
11,493 . 
18,452... 
15,352: area 
12,338 1 
6,067 2 
10,026 7 
9,234 ... 
11,778 1 
12,042 35 
23,820 36 
15,283 1 
15,332 2 
20,730 7 
8,311 5 
13,188 4 
57,280 136 
111 27/eeae 
62,274 50 
64,494 77 
73,393" eal 
93,199 257 
101,539 290 
57,685 15 
328i ie 
3,416 190 
21,853 36 
40,439 352 
45,062 643 
4,575 44 
4,824 94 
31,614 100 
39, "298 1 049 
25, 188 112 
22/394 1,138 
,11 11 
5,971 47 
7,040 57 
5,054 43 
3,590 2 
8,644 45 
75591) a08 
19,2115 pa 
8,450 59 
9,881 113 
3,658 42 
3,592 26 
66,778 52 
100, 908 29 
10,941 1 
10,988 12 
14,541 20 
14,410 10 
10,999 : 
101989" aes 
14,832 56 
14,738 56 
26,753) sae 
27,165 455 
3,990 14 
4,043. .10 
21,015 es 
22,024 stk 
15,558. wow 


Totai 
Net 

Paid 
Inc. 

Bulk 
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Over 1400 Publishers 
Now Sell Their Space 


as a Commodity - 


Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations places cir- 
culation on a commodity basis, because all information is 
verified by rigid and impartial audit. 


Publisher members know that their reputation advances in 
the minds of the advertiser and space buyer when they offer 
A. B. C. reports as the basis of their solicitation. 


They know that complete and reliable information about 
quantity, quality, distribution and methods of circulation js 
what advertisers want. 


They know that “A. B. C. Service” makes their advertising 
space more valuable to the advertiser, because with all this 
authoritative information before him on uniform, standardized 
blanks, he is able to use the space to better advantage. 


That’s why space today has more definable value than before 
the “A. B. C. Service” made space a commodity. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


202 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATIONS AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 140) 


Total Total 
Local Net 
Total City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- _ Total Net Bulk Inc 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
IDAHO 
BOISCS sietares- cle reisiss Idaho States- 
pactos Meds Ge (b) 4,371 5,053 9,424 3,155 12,579 9 12,588 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,783 4,868 9,651 3,827 13,478 15 13,493 
PL Witl ws allsits..eleie s ING WS leleceiare eleces (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
ILLINOIS 
SVEGU Ss eistele lee eelelegraph ..... (r) 6,891 2,506 9,397 382 9,779 330 10,109 
AULOLa Sess shel .eBeacon-News ...(r) 11,000 6,478 17,478 526 18,004 71 18,075 
Belleville ....... 02 Advocate ...... (r) 3,691 PAY 5,808 189 5,997 2 5,999 
Bloomington BO EMAL EL UMb Mm cMavelsietore (t) 3,632 1,824 5,456 156 5,612 il 5,613 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,675 1,877 7,552 181 7,773 1 7,734 
Pantagraph (b) 6,703 9,777 16,480 1,845 18,325" Tor 18,341 
CalrO ..<stes BACT? “Bolo ac (r) 2,604 1,815 4,419 215 4,634 1 4,635 
@ainton eres eis COLPT IM custarcisisrots (r) 1,702 2,571 4,273 414 4,687 5 4,692 
Centralia Messi: Sentinel ....... (r) 3,666 2,029 5,695 284 5,979 6 5,985 
Champaign ....../ News-Gazette** .(t) 6,824 6,028 12,852 eS Eee 4 Bee 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,758 6,0. 12,822 29 ea 8 1 
Chicago ...... A garicad tian. (r) 352,111 S788 387, 899 ~53,328° war oot Pees 207 
Daily News ....(r) 335,740 28,404 364,144 23,045 387,189 95 387,284 
Herald & Exam- 
Inet eer ied as (b) 244,605 30,664 275,269 87,893 363,162 .. 363,162 
Sunday ed...(m) 346,283 73,996 420,279 610,533 1,030,812 ... 1,030,812 
IO comAgebocs (w) 31,503 2,899 34,402 1,813 36,215 457 36,672 
Thursday ev. (x) 42,304 3,900 46,204 3,307 49,513 245 49,756 
Omar coven (b) 386,553 104,661 491,214 167, 734 658,948 ... 658,948 
. Sunday ed...(m) 499,697 424,599 624, 296 396, 131 1,020,427 . 1,020,427 
Clinton ...-«see- ieee) ~ Soageen (d) 1,098 978° 2 5076 210 2,286 2,286 
; Sunday ed...(m) 1,098 979) 2: 077 209 2,286 2,286 
Danville ......+. Commercial- 
News ...+-+- (r) 8,996 10,439 19,435 1,899 21,334 98 21,432 
IPGOSS i) rereteterersrelare (b) 4,280 4,705 8,985 343 ONa2S) wake 9,328 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,296 4,712 9,008 347 9,355 1 9,356 
Decatur .ceeese *FVefald Gmisiecietter (b) 8,247 8,922 17,169 3,957 21,126 ais 21,126 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,159 8,994 17,153 3,802 20,955 ais 20,955 
Review ........ (r) 10,608 6,977 17,585 2,341 19,926 6) 195932 
hs Sunday ed...(m) 10,140 6,848 16,988 2,036 19,024 51 19,075 
Dixon .-cece eseeTelegraph ....+ (r) 2,360 2,232 4,592 191 4,783 22 4,805 
East St. Louis .-Journal ........ (t) 10,612 542 11,154 247 11,401 12 11,413 
: Sunday ed...(m) 10,464 668 11,132 249 11,381 35 11,416 
Elgin «cee. eee iCOUrier ..++seee (r) 6,279 4,377 10,656 617 11,273 41 11,314 
INVES satoic is cerns 6 (r) 4,548 3,444 7,992 598 8,590 25 8,615 
Evanston «+eees «News-Index (r) 6,388 ALIS 6,388 220 6,608) <5 6,608 
Freeport ..+-«+- *Journal-Stand- 
ard ...... 5,145 3,489 8,634 407 9,041 12 9,053 
Galesberg ..-.+-- WEcal: Reet 4,053 5,633 9,686 562 10,248 42 410,290 
Republican-Regis- 
; ber Getacisie er eiieus (r) 3,635 5,579 9,214 920 10,134 53 10,187 
Jacksonville 8 COUPEE ne casei (r) 1,836 385 25221 151 PERMA ced 2,372 
Journal** .(d) 1,592 1,208 2,800 417 3,217 5 3,222 
f Sunday ed...(m) 1,643 1,209 2,852 418 3,270 5 35270 
Joliet ...+++seeee Herald-News Cr) abso Sea 2 eee 0 499 18,900 24 -18,924 
=. Sunday ed...(m) 13,019 5,250 18,269 520 18,789 12 18,801 
Kankakee serceee Republican (r) 4,105 3,366 7,471 401 7,872 393 8,265 
Kewanee ....+-+« Star-Courier (r) 3,024 807 3,831 235 4,066 5 4,071 
Ia Salle <..-2:.- Tribsinc ene (r) 2,678 828 3,506 123 GS) so Hed) 
Lincoln -.-<++ eeCourier ......+% (x) “#1958 854 2,812 134 2,946 2 2,948 
Sr “Smravcie.stete cis (r) 866 642 1,508 316 1,824 1 1,825 
Mattoon ...-.--- Journal-Gazette (r) 3,146 1,912 5,058 411 5546900) dian 55470 
Moline ....-- + **Dispatch** ..... (r) 8,794 1,905 10,699 492, 11191 2 ‘11,193 
Monmouth vse eRer iow-Atlas (r) 2,286 2,380 4,666 477 5,143 19 5,162 
Murphysboro .-+-Jndependent @))) 09522, 76 e898 405 35303 mmmoD 3,338 
Ottawa .....-+e- Republican- 
° Gunes eae tec. (r) 2/41 ee, oS2) noses 296 5,419 1 5,420 
Peoria -..s0--- Mounts seme. (r) 11,668 8,416 20,084 4,724 24,808 60 24,868 
‘Transcripte case. (b) 4,963 3,844 9,311 1,171 10,482 317 10,799 
Total Daily...(e) 16,631 12,964 29,395 5,895 35,290 377 35,667 
Sunday ed...(m) 13,497 7,015 20,512 4,316 24,828 286 25,114 
Star See esCe) 145679 ae ON 45) 5 814 8s 30;237. 32 30,269 
A Sunday ed...(m) 14,247 5,473 19,720 3,294 23,014 i 23-021 
Pontiac ...+.+eceleader ..... "G@)) 01.581 Wee deAlom 12.097 282 35279 DN ae280 
Quincy ..--eseee Herald efits. -cwsiare (r) 5,781. 10,506 16,287 621 16,908 4 16,912 
Whig-Journal ..(r) . 5,394 11,558 16,952 591 NMt7=5 43) ome e575 
Rockford Sunday ed...(m) 5,698 11,788 17,486 596 18,082 44 18,126 
OCKIOTG -seree *Register-Gazette (r) 9,773 4,369 14,142 504 14,646 40 14,686 
Republic ...... (r) 9,059 825 9,884 151 10,035 24 10,059 
Morning Star ..(d) 8,381 4,611 12,992 506 13,498 176 13,674 
Surday ed...(m) 9,943 4,720 14,663 506 15,169 147 15,316 
Rock Island ...-- Argus** ...... (r) 6,882 3,719 10,601 476 11,077 5 11,082 
Springfield ....--Til. State Jour- 
Tales see 1235) 74598 S28: 650 830 29,463 1 29,464 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,878 13,437 24,315 710 25,025 16 25,041 
Ill. State Regis- 
der’, Shakes. (r) 13,626 12,688 26,314 774 27,088 4 27,092 
_ *Morning ed. (b) BiG 1,139 1,139 220 1,359 45 1,359 
Potal Daily....(e) 13,626 13,827 27,453 994 28,447 4 28,451 
Sunday ed...(m) 11,943 13,189 25,132 1,126 26, 258 13 26,271 
(ie Hee edition classified as Morning under A, B. C 
rules ) ri 
Sterling ..+es eo eG Gzette ......0. (r) 3,246 2,650 5,896 204 6,100 41 6,141 
Streator o..cresteisle Free Press** -(r) 1,915 1,854 3,769 552 4,321 “31 4,352 
"Independent 
Times” Qe (r) 2,350 2,075 4,425 309 4,734 69 4,803 
Taylorville ...... Courter** ....- (r) 1,419 942 2,361 133 2,494 ... 2,494 
Rid tte .(r) 719 728 1,447 111 4558 fee 1,558 
Waukegan NT GUwIS Mecsas ehatsr ore (r) 2,788 635 3,423 78 3,50, vom 3,501 
SOLIG A alets este taoles (r) 3,970 615 4,585 324 4,909 19 4,928 
INDIANA 
Anderson ..cccece Bulletin ......-. (r) 6,147 1,667 7,814 221 8,035 ate 8,035 
Heraldin iit asianere (d) 3,756 4,339 8,095 260 8,355 aie 8,355 
Sunday ed...(m) 5.205 4,479 9,712 261 9,973 ae 9,973 
Bicknell eae sme cere Ga A ehncant (r) 1,460 1,322 2,782 171 2:9'5;3' ene 2,953 
Clinton acciceset eClintonian ..... (r) 2,200 886 3,086 160 3:246 Gree 3,246 
Columbus ..... «eRepublican ..... (r) 2,739 1,865 4,604 254 4,858 2 4,860 
Crawfordsville ESOUNAUS eietiniele 6 (r) 1,441 1,050 2,491 205 2,696 if 2,703 
Review .....s.. (b) 1,595 3,441 5,036 465 EYEE coe 5,501 
WIKbSrt Foe sore atone De Gle cuteness sivas (r) 8,713 3,128 11,841 383 12,224 2 12,226 
Evansville ...... CGuricte |. sce cers (b) 10,259 15,161 25,420 1,902 27/322 21 27,343 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,158 12,552 28,710 1,200 29,910 8 29,918 
TOURER Wecetcte oie (t) 7,035 5,018 12,053 420 12,473 3 12,476 
Saturday ed..(y) 6,902 1,901 8,803 90 8,893 2 8,895 
PeeSS® |. Detereae (r) 15,795 4,478 20,273 401 20,674 34 20,708 
Sunday ed...(m) 12,892 5,117 18,009 257 18,266 19 18,285 
Fort Wayne ..... Journal-Gazette (b) 13,662 14,909 28,571 5,627 S4¥98) sails 34,198 
Sunday ed...(m) 18,274 9,160 27,434 3,125 30,559 40 30,599 
News-Sentinel ..(r) 24,282 13,926 38,208 3,951 42,159 9 42,168 
GastySurielele serene PostTribune** (r) 13,202 1,118 14,320 253 14,573 ox 14,573 
Goshen ooesseNews-Times ....(r) 23101 1,059 3,160 159 3,319 2 3,321 
Huntington ..... PLGFAIGS a itaaia tiers (r) 2,351 1,256 3,607 151 WEST Goe 3,758 
Press i ies.lueterels (d) 1,892 1,385 3,277 221 3,498 6 3,504 
. ; Sunday ed...(m) 2,042 1,414 3,456 220 3,676 15 3,691 
Indianapolis ....News ...ss+..-- (r) 83,034 ° 22,470 105,504 20,298 125,802 25 125,827 
Stare ees sere site (b) 45,792 30,299 76,091 24,537 100,628 ... 100,628 
Sunday ed...(m) 70,650 26.905 97,555 25,075 122563007 see 1223630 
LIMOS: si inceete ee ¢ 38,921 9,972 48,893 3,531 52,424 30 52,454 


Total 
Local 
Total  City- 
Total Subur- Subur- Total 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country 
Kokomo ...scceel Vibune ....+.. (r) 7,300 1,961 9,261 499 
Lafayette .2..-<- Journal & 
(COuser easter (b) 129°) 74374 -7,003 258 
Evening ed..... (r) 8,461 4,175 12,636 514 
Total Daily... (e) 8, 590 11, 459 20,139 772 
Lebanon .......-[eporter .cecece (r) Applicant for Preune 
Logansport .ecceePharos-Tribune .(r) 4,593 4, 459 1,575 
Press* hs sive sclatae (d) 3,279 4,107 ; 386 2,467 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,565. 4,113 7,678 2,468 
Madison ...e.eCOUrter 2.200. (r) 1126 1,427 25553 254 
Marion sities. Chronicle .....- (r) 5,671 3,715 9,386 243 
Lescer accu g (d) 3,740 4,906 8,646 261 
che ed. m) 4,394 4,981 9,375 270 
WENO Foodooccs Stars 4. ciaetetsieisieis +. (b) 8,831 10,258 19,089 4,572 
Sanday ed...(m) 8,289 5,420 13,709 1,545 
Newcastle ...0.sCourter ..ss2c00 (r) 3,042 841 3,883 246 
Pert vs. dnc dew cuter. TUOUME Mls mierortess (r) PANS 1,489 4,214 257 
Richmond ......-. Utlerin’ iaiaene PesioReione (b) 3,294 6,444 9,738 3,271 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,745 6,493 10,238 3,277 
Palladium ..... (r) 6,588 5,085 11,673 357 
South Bend ..... News-Times** .(b) 3,003 5,328 8,861 773 
News-Times** .(r) 13,740 1,745 15,485 186 
Total Daily...(e) 17,273 7,073 23,346 959 
Sunday eda), Lo,5 19) 6,971 22,290 959 
Tribune** ..... (r) 13,960 4,692 18,652 1,860 
Sunday ed...(m) 12,863 4,604 17,467 2,071 
Wearre, Haute’ s.< Ost uae sels = (r) 7,168 4,584 11,752 514 
Siebel gine s oto (b) 11,342 11,962 23,304 2,234 
Sunday ed...(m) 11,703 10,853 22,556 1,328 
TTAUUNE eRe cies (r) 12,365 9,060 21,425 1,388 
Sunday ed...(@m) 12,064 8,583 20,647 1,929 
Vincennes... Commerical** ..(b) 3,438 2,075 5,513 185 
Sunday ed...(m) Rash 2 ‘161 5,672 184 
IOWA 
Boone . News-Repubhi- 
COM=™ Uncen bata (r) 2,964 1,615 4,579 166 
Burlington 0.0. HASELle, siimissiele is (r) GOs Sere IIS 525 
: Hawk-Eye ..... (d) 2,661 7,308 9,969 654 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,857 7,963 12,820 841 
Cedar Rapids ....Gazeite ...6. 00. Cr) 215787 7,261 19,048 1,675 
Republican ..... (r) 2,886 6,712 9,598 3,538 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,250 6,763 10,013 3,537 
Glinton’ pet cterste sz Advertiser ..... (r) 3,310 4,786 8,096 828 
PLerald Tassiteriat (r) 3,564 4,117 7,681 552 
Council Bluffs ...Nonpareil ...... (t) 6,701 8,524 15,225 1,038 
Saturday ed..(y) 6,580 3,130 9,710 456 
Sunday ed. .(m) 6,684 8,552 15,236 1,059 
Davenport’ (....- Democrat 
Leader** ~... 7a} 57 Ou. 5,434 11,201 2,257 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,173 5,58 13,762 2,268 


9 
(Note—Sunday City circu 


port, 500 in Rock Island, IIl., 
Dames’ so arercts (r) 14,852 F942) 22,794. es 445 
(Note—City circulation includes 
2,085 in Rock Island, Tl., and 
Des Moines ..... Capital’. ackee (r)’ 25,489 12,646 38,135 14,426 
Sunday ed...(m) 18,993 1,151 20,144 1,023 
Register ..<(b)) 18;131 33,523) “51,654 28,835 
Tribune (r) 36,334 36,638 72,972 8,720 
Total Daily ..(e) 54,465 70,161 124,626 37,555 
Sunday ed..-Gu)l 36518 47,193) Gaul assidon 
Dubuque .....0.02 Imerican Tri- 
UNG ee wveseintere (r)National Distribution 
bd AR ee Her- 
Sioa nite saat (t) 6,778 11,360 18,138 1,448 
Senate ed... (m) 6,939 11,364 18,303 1,460 
Times-Journal .. (t) 4,472 8,054 12,526 354 
Sunday ed... (m) 4,465 8,060 12,515 354 
Fort Dodge ..... Messenger & Chron- 
YUGIO? Gein Gen See (r) 4,919 4,618 9,537 481 
Fort Madison .-.Democrat** .(r) 2,841 1,366 4,207 306 
Iowa City .....+- Press-Citizen (ry 3,300 225771 6,082 428 
PIAS aoa be ator Gare Gung (2) 93.226 1937) 5, L08 353 
Marshalltown «++ Times-Republi- 
5 2 can** wee nece (r) 3,541 6,103 9,644 1,336 
Mason City ..... Globe - Gasette te 
: Times®* s.n0% (r) 4,502 7,748 12,250 650 
Muscatine ....-- Journal & News- 
Tribune ....+ r) 3,756 3,537 7,293 418 
Newton ose eNeWs 6.0 .eeeeee (cy 15635 861 2,496 119 
Ottumwa «+++ee*eCourier =cr) yy /s) 5,528 11,033 1,765 
Sioux City ...--- Journal yess. (b) 3,779 2,992 6,771 1,226 
FOWwRNGL” Fe sieve (r) 10,144 19,097 29,241 15,620 
Total Daily ..(e) 13,923 22,089 36,012 16,846 
Sunday ed...(m) 15,685 15,818 31,503 11,920 
: Tribune ...secoe (r) 13,459 23,021 36,480 15,537 
Washington ..---- Journal ........ (r) 1,259 1,485 2,744 338 
Waterloo .seeseeCcurier ......-- (r) 8,577 8,196 16,773 592 
"Tribtasie) hs sles ss (d) 3,995 7.042 1 11637, 135 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,123 7,661 11,784 135 
° KANSAS 
Atchison. escccer Globe tru we valersterst (t) 3,302 3,158 6,460 741 
Sunday ed... (m) 3,343 3,153 6,496 743 
IPimporial vey leuteterere Gagette®™® cineca (r) S046.) A721 4767, 397 
Hutchinson ..... Herald 2 eeie er cls (d) 2,114 2,745 4,859 2,973 
INE ae. OCOD (t) 6,067 4,144 10,211 5,254 
Total Daily ..(g) 8,181 6,889 15,070 8,227 
Sunday ed...(m) 25328 -12;780™ €5,L08 3,003 
LOLA ets clots ise sieteeister* = melee « (r) T7207 Seow ose 50 236 
Karisas) Citys <cccKG2SA%. 010 \0) olelo.s ee 19,366 1,651 21,107 902 
Sunday ed. 19,380 1,779 21,159 927 
Ibawrence™ sais on Tournal- yeniaee @ 2,909 2,018 4,927 565 
Ottawa Wermissesis< eae tcteveleee 2,192 1,801 3,993 581 
iParsonsp eet > Dd ass ages ay 2,310 B71 4,021 161 
Pittsburg: Gael are- Poadlighe®® (r) 4,565 4,233 8,798 307 
Salita’ oretemtstevere SHOUTING “sisieve eters (r) 2,584 2,662 5,246 2,282 
Topeka, .taetst< AG APICAL! salcreis.sietele (b) 11,520 13,902, 25,422 11,332 
Sunday ed...(m) 13,319 13,636 26,955 11,076 
a State Journal ..(r) 11,804 4,507 16,311 4,960 
Wichita: 2 4-cande Beacon Tas vires sree (r) 16,934 15,833 32,767 11,150 
Sunday ed...(m) 17,490 17,037 34,527 11,733 
WagleNataniasiciet (b) 20,779 19,083 39,862 14,174 
Sunday ed...(m)- 22,116 23,796 45,912 20,853 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland ......-eludependent ....(t) 5,018 1,621 6,639 553 
J Sunday ed...(m) 5,365 1,809 7,174 800 
Bowling Green ..Park City News a 2,208 833 3,041 285 
Henderson ...... Gleaner ....05. 877 1,500 2,377 127 
; Sunday ed.. pss 1,432 1,568 3,000 130 
hextnieton sssie eceleralduns aelosnine (b) 4,272 7,145 11,417 5,418 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,939 6,212 11,151 5,348 
CAOCT IN, ner cravetts (r) 8,086 6,345 14,431 3,729 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,123 6,565 14,688 3,815 


(Continued on page 144) 
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lation includes 7, 484 in Daven- i 
and 189 in Moline, Ill.) 


24,239 7 24,246 
10,808. in Davenport, 
1,959 in Moline, Ill.) 

52,561 24 52,585 

21,167 17 21,184 

80,489 56 80,545 

81,692 25 81,717 
162,181 81 162,262 
134,868 19 134,887 

17,562 34 17,596 

19,586 29 19,615 

19,763 6 19,769 

12,880 7 12,887 

12,869 12 12,881 

10,018 38 10,056 

4,513 2) 45i5 

6,510 1 > Gaal 

535.16 eee 5,516 

10,980 10,980 

12,900 102 13,002 

7,711 6 Waal 

2,615 4. 123639 

12,798 22 12,820 

7,997 57 8,004 

44,861 54 44,915 

52,858 111 52,969 

43,423 72 43,495 

52,017 68 52,085) 

3,082 2. | 3,084 

17,365 12 Slvgay? 

11,772 ne eee 

11,919 116 12,035 

7,201 59 7,260 
7,239 jai) ae: 
5,164 10° jaapav4 
7,832 2. 95834 
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23,297 2 edyan9 

8,111 sa: eee 

3,486 15 )00] 
21,919 36 21,955 
22,086 19 22,105 
5,492 15 1507 
4,574 a 4,574 | 
4,182... | aga 
9,105. as Seeeueg| 
7,528 1 apse 

36,754 107 36,861 

38,031 138 38,168 

21,271 29 21,30¢ 

43,917 50 43,961 

46,260 39 46,299, 
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66,765 224 66,989) 
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7,974 37 
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In Washington, D. C. 


—always a prosperous market with a cos- 
mopolitan audience promptly responsive 
to well-planned advertising campaigns 


he | 
ashineton Times 


gained 


849,178 lines 


in 1925 over 1924 with its own startling 
gain of more than half million agate lines! 


‘Talk to the Town Through The Times” 


is more than an apt alliteration—it is 
a guide post to advertising success 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES and THE WASHINGTON HERALD 
combined circulation 112,554 sold in combination at 
25c per line—the largest unit coverage in Washington 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
New York City Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
Boston Los Angeles, Atlanta 


Editor 


SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS - 


(Continued from page 142) 


CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATIONS AS 


& Publisher 


Total Total 
Local Net 
Total  City- Total Paid 
: Total Subur- Subur- _ Total Net Bulk Ine. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
Louisville ...... -Courier-Journal (b) 30,010 11,078 41,088 22,574 63,662 63,662 
Sunday ed...(m) 55,774 13,580 69,354 32,142 101,496 ... 101,496 
Herald eerste (b) 22,075 6,979 29,054 9,023 38,077 38,077 
Sunday ed...(m) 37,674 8,157 45,841 11,977 57;808 °... 57,808 
OSG) etre eralteleele (r) 21,911 6,816 28, 727 7,866 36,593 2 36,595 
(Note—Herald and Post now published morning, evening, 
and Sunday under Ld of Herald-Post) 
Times Warde cles asic (xr) 52;959" *8,286 245 4,831 66,076 .... 66,076 
Owensboro -elnquirer** ..... (t) 2,783 3,246 °6028 226 6,255 8 6,273 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,939 3,403 6,342 208 6,550 15 6,565 
Messenger** ...(d) 2,526 4,372 6,898 745, 7,643 «10 7,653 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,839 4,394 7,233 753 7,986 20% 7,986 
Paducah\... . .: «ee News- Demo- 
Crates meee (d) 2,762 6,123 8,885 319 9,204 60 9,264 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,478 6,328 9,806 319 10,125 54 10,179 
Sue Tarde techs (r) 4,061 4,911 8,972 343 93315 38 9,353 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge ....State Times ....(r) 6,984 820 7,804 326 8,130 Rs 8,130 
Monroe). s64.% ««News-Star** -(r) 3,210 1,476 4,686 926 5,612 13 5,625 
New, Orleans. oLfeit “acc sicielsiens (t) 48,008 --. 48,008 14,826 62,834 14 62,848 
Saturday ed..(y) 40,219 40,219 14,405 54,624 4 54,628 
Sunday ed (m) 50,383 50,383 33,187 83,570 346 83,916 
States s)hus.en (t) 39,378 39,378 11,891 51.269: ee 515269 
Saturday ed..(y) 30,871 30,871 11,537 42,408 ... 42,408 
Sunday ed...(m) 46,800 46,800 32,345 79,145 200 79,345 
Times-Picayune (b) 48,698 48,698 , 29,072 17;120' SeOl ee 7838 
Sunday ed...(m) 65,865 65,865 47,452 113,317 232 113,549 
Tribune we wae ee (b) 28,955 “his 28,955 808 29,763 329 30,092 
Shreveport ....«. Journal** ...... Ge) BL0;8210 259088013729 es. 187 16;916 >. . 16,916 
Times**5, Gant (b} 11,741 3,843 15,584 19,576 35,160 4 35,164 
Sunday ed...(m) 15,880 5,401 21,281 28,500 49,781 100 49,881 
MAINE 
Augusta ........Kennebec Jour 
‘ nal! sictoie stele: (b) 2,893 7,516 10,409 1,046 11,455: 5 1199115466 
Lewiston .....0¢ Journal** Snr (r) 6,128 3,458 9,586 3,231 12,817 36 12,853 
Sun**) Fa tseees (b) 6,775 8,005 14,780 2,517 1752978 "638 175000) 
Portland sac estes nev pressas ene {(r) 16,186 8,554 24,740 5,391 30,131 5s S038 56 
Sunday ed...(m) 14,347 8,649 22,996 8,077 31,073 9 31,082 
‘Press-Herald (b) 11,444 11,496 22,940 13,062 36,002 408 36,410 
Skowhegan ..... Independent Report- 
er (wkly.) ..(z) 1,071. 15942) 953,013) 99,670 4,683 202 4,885 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore ....+.0.2 American ..... (b) 45,251 4,452 49,703 5,495 55,198 247 55,445 
Sunday ed...(m) 101,977 11,342 113,319 24,001 137,320 159 137,479 
News . -(t) 84,371 7,256 91,627 10,686 102,313 5 102,318 
Postoe Hee (r) 109,569 1,262 110,831 365 111,196 ... 111,196 
Suit’ «date. epee (b) 88,086 11,250 99,336 27,276 126,612 73 126,685 
SED od ae (r) 102,862 5,089 107,951 4,635 112,586 141 112,727 
Total Daily ..(e) 190,948 16,339 207,287 31,911 239,198 214 239,412 
: Sunday ed...(m) 136,826 13,490 150,316 33,498 183,814 75 183,889 
Cumberland Vewsi aie ncclree (b) 3,534 092,598'" 6,132) 9125083 ep ey hil 8,236 
TIMES Sac eta (r) 8,194 4,479 12,673 1,193 13,866 1 13,867 
Hagerstown eEerald. ¢. fem. (b) | -2;130ie2, 042) ali 2 209 4,381 182 4,563 
Mai: net deere (r) 4,971 41,701 6,672 227 6,899 ... 6,899 
Total Daily ..(e) 7,101 3,743 10,844 436 11,280 182 11,462 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro ...... SSM ae sg oie cl ehetets (r) 3,820 1,404 5,224 281 5,505 5,505 
Boston! @2 2.0. eeeeAdvertiser ..... (b) 70,870 14,614 85,484 45,163 130,647 130,647 
Sunday ed...(m) 123,574 65,332 188,906 284,069 472,975 472,975 
American ...... (r) 128,289 33,701 161,990 61,820 223,810 223,810 
Christian Science 
Monitor ...+. (r) National Distribution 87,743 12,490 100,233 
Evening Trans 
CTUPE Wate oti. (t) 22,462 3,217 25,679 6,299 CHCA oe wcbleeyss 
Saturday ed..(y) 32,989 6,092 39,081 10,544 49,625 rarer. 49,625 
Globe weiss care (b) 59,368 —1'7°538 76,906 S0,615") 127,521 5 37 1273558 
Globe Miata eieavee (r) 126,665 16,441 143,106 8,145 TSL252 1 4954,252 
Total Daily ..(e) 186,033 33,979 220,012 58,760 278,772 38 278,810 
Sunday ed...(m) 180,131 50,789 230,920 91,075 321,995 27 322,022 
Herald ae 'ehese aliens (b) 56,350 14,452 70,802 35,756 106,558 489 107,047 
Traveler ....... (r) 105,993 12,671 118,664 10,835 129,499 5 129,504 
Total Dalle -(e) 162,343 27,123 189,466 46,591 236,057 494 236,551 
Sunday ed. “(m) 56,969 21,486 78,455 42,427 120,882 36 120,918 
Post oie eee (b) 1995341  55,973'°255,314 123,283.05 378,597 es (378,097, 
Sunday ed (m) 133,991 73,403 207,394 134,924 342,318 ... 342,318 
Brockton n Bree LEGG Son Godan (r) 4,093 6,799 10,892 328 1122055 ae 11,220 
Clinton ........ elteMm 1.1.2.2... (r) 2,540 187% 2,727 64 23791 ie 2,791 
Fall River CrlObEMm te peor (r) 7,479 GVA) Srey) 435 8,278 100 8,387 
Ferald> xy onset (r) 14,430 1,509 15,939 306 16;245 2% 16,245 
News. anal Senate ae (r) 3,222 1,673 4,895 321 5,216.5. 8 5,216 
Fitchburg ....... Sentinel .....+.. (r) 8,705 2,271 10,976 427 11,403 114 11,517 
Gloucester ....- bLmest FM aie. Co) 55069) 5. 1,096) 986,765 595 LSI 50.0 7,360 
Haverhill .. ne. pGasette! Pesce (ii 25539 2,816 15,355 368 15,723 6 15,729 
Lawrence ....... IDEPIONGoduaosat (b) ‘1,601 168 1,769 29, WES. a0 - 1,796 
Tribune ....... (r) 13,873 4,419 18,292 765 19,057 1 19,058 
Total Daily ..(e) 15,474 4,587 20,061 792 20,853 1 20,854 
Telegram r 65 3,097 7,749 448 8,197 Oo 8,197 
ywn: wees SG oe 1,664 15,728 700 16,428 9 16,437 
*“Telegram- N v. Ff 1,959 16,978 538 L756" Bes 17,516 
Sunday ed...(m) 14,443 3,663 18,106 286 185392'+ 18,392 
New Bedford ....Mercury* ..... (b) 6,133 678 6,811 522 703508156 7,489 
Standard* . -(r) 18,956 4,714 23,670 951 24,621 1 24,622 
Total Daily...(e) 25,089 5,392 30,481 1,473 SL 95401 5/5 ooh 
Sunday ed...(m) 17,697 5,300 22,997 4,266 27,663 129 © 27,792 
Times* Rene (are) 8,390 1,698 10,088 1,635 11,723 6 11,729 
Newburyport ....News** .....-. (r) 3,611 1,738 5,349 270 5361 Ose 5,619 
North Adams .. Transcript SFR rie (r) 4,804 4,190 8,994 723 9,717 9,717 
Northampton SEGOSELTC UN Intayaiei cote (r) 4,760 2,163 6,923 238 AND I ae 7,161 
Salem searaeres ecie Newstin 2 (r) 10,094 10,392 20,486 694 21,180 17 21,197 
Springfield ....../ NiGies ar oettysttve ters (r) 
Republican (b) 
Total Daily... (e) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Wmnion ss cteete (b) 13,019 17,851 30,870 3,141 34,011 16 34,027 
THAOM,« Aaveetet ste s () 917,622 8,812 26,434 1,903 28,337 5 28,342 
Total Daily...(e) 30,641 26,663 57,304 5,044 62,348 21 62,369 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,072 14,933 31,055 1,725 32,730 48 32,778 
PD AHEOL larcnice tots Gazette** (r) 7,987 556 8,543 403 8,946... 8,946 
Worcester ...... Post®®  seecsecis (r) 21,342 4,731 26,073 317 26,390 657 27,047 
Gazette ™ ss voce (r) 28,913 16,973 45,886 2,527 48,413 ... 48,413 
Telegram** ....(b) 23,790 16,317 40,107 3,244 43,351 4 43,355 
Total Daily...(e) 52,703 33,290 85,993 5,771 91,764 4 91,768 
Sunday ed...(m) 29,319 17,705 47,024 3,055 50,079 oe 50,079 
MICHIGAN 
PROLIANT “eisiets\css'ois «Telegram ...... (r)' 3,287 = 5,490) 8,777 675 9 452 aie 9,452 
Alpena ..ccosscesNews «..%. Bedad (r) 2,427 764 3,191 275 S°466" Pace 3,466 
Ann A1bor ...e.limes-News** ..(r) 6,198 2,470 8,668 638 9,306 5 9,311 
Battle Creek ..Enquirer-News .(t) 8,575 3,563 12,138 273 12,411 4 -12,415 
‘Saturday ed..(y) 8,396 1,287 9,683 ene 9,683. 9,683 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,439 3,570 12,009 271 12,280 2 125282 
Bay City seeelimes-Tribune .(t) 11,057 5,729 16,786 1,110 17,896 3 17,899 
Satutday ed..(y) 10,998 3,166 14,164 638 14,802 1 14,803 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,638 4,761 15,399 969 16,368 3 el6e3 78 
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Total 
Local Net 
Total _ City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- _ Total Net Bulk Inc. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
Detroit .........Free Press ....(b) 131,710 20,965 152,675 36,508 189,183 963 190,146 
ur gay, ed...(m) 110,813 34,924 145,737 106,049 251,786 395 252,181 
IN G2US ten, stotertet cieke (r) 218,947 50,308 269,255 16,593 285,848 12 285.460 
‘Sunday ed...(m) 187,047 56,213 243,260 56,596 299,856 294 300,150 
Times . ««.(t) 184,392 26,595 210,987 17,646 228,633 3 228,636 
Saturday keds -(y) 130,059 23,340 153,399 15,828 169,227 15 - 169,242 
P Sunday ed. (in) 145,790 39,659 185,449 73,796 259,245 ... 259,245 
Tint wietasiieines 6 «eJournal .......(t) 26,015 8,071 34,086 1,137 35,223 30 35,253 
Saturday ed..(y) 25,565 5,548 31,113 1,031 32,144 7 |. $32,158 
\Sunday .ed- -(m) 23,686 5,756 29,442 629 30,071 2 30,073 
Grand Rapids wis 6 LLCTAICHE olen isierecre (b) 10,207 10,039 20,246 12,297 32,543 509 33,052 
Sunday ed...(m) 19,598 7,092 26,690 2,632 29,322 40 20,362 
PReSsT, a Fede ete (r) 45,129 24,614 69,743 16,968 86,7110 86,711 
Hillsdale s:...: ENEWS © stereciettcs (r) 1,391 2,904 4,295 219 4,514 4,517 
Jackson = .siee ee Citizen-Patriot .(t) 14,167 9,527 23,694 2,380 26,074 ... 26,074 
Saturday ed..(y) 13,770 3,976 17,746 1,062 18,808 ... 18,808 
’ Sunday ed...(m) 13,508 9,322 22,830 2,306 PRIETO SS 25,136 
Kalamazoo ..... sGaeetiene janie cis (r) 14,938 9,297 24,235 2,184 26,419 ... 26,419 
Sunday ed...(m) 14,293 9,302 23,595 2,188 25,783 ie is m0 25,783 
uansin gi meviepicters «Capital News** (r) 6,152 3,114 9,266 161 9,427 105 9,532 
State Journal** (r) 18,295 10,461 28,756 5,727 34,483 6 34,489 
(Ludington 5 cjvae el CUS 0). 0 ee ciciers (t) 1,900 1,481 3,381 163 3,544 4 3,548 
Sunday ed...(m) 1,898 1,491 3,389 165 3,554 ns 3,554 
Marquette’ ..... . Mining Journal (b) 2,582 3,081 5,663 1,676 7,339 §=18 7,357 
Muskegon ...... Chronicle ...... ry} 135,324 2,563 15,884 414 16,298 4 16,302 
WOntiac! weveretene's BO a eneneodedn (r) 10,482 6,562 17,044 999 18,043 26 18,069 
Port VFintron ener. Times-Herald (r) 7,803 10,663 18,466 440 18,906 165 19,071 
SAGINAW. <ivcselcieicis News-Courier ..(s) 17,153 7,121 24,274 1,293 25,567 13 25,580 
Monday ed...(v) 17,268 2,607 19,876 857 20,733 5 20,738 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,576 6,539 23.155) 1,217 24,332 30 24,362 
St. Joseph ..... eHerald-Press ...(r) 1,827 1,587 3,414 265 3,679 4 3,683 
Three Rivers ...Commercial (r) 1,385 967 2,350 119 2,469 ét 2,469 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth. sss. <5. eter ald Vim. Meise (r) 22,673 12,441 35,114 8,155 43,269 170 43,439 
News-Tribune ..(b) 18,066 9,770 27,836 2,325 30,161 6 30,167 
Sunday ed...(m) 17,624 12,138 29,762 763 30,525 46 30,571 
Hibbing: 2.5 -- 2. oL TADTUNE a0 uae a © (r) 2,895 1,373 4,268 167 ee 38 4,473 
Mankato o.. <3. Pree Press ..... (r) 3,066 3,290 6,356 720 7,076 7 7,083 
Minneapolis .....Journal ........ (r) 64,208 4,045 69,696* 46,107 115, 803 605 116,408 
Sunday ed (m) 74, 781 6,312 89, 002* 68, 673 158, 575. 135 158;710 
(*Local ceireulation includes St. Paul, 1,443 Daily; 8,809 
Sunday. 
Stare hiro cant (xr) 34,368 913 35,621* 21,392 57,013 1,059 58,072 
(*Local circulation includes St. Paul, 340 Daily.) 
AM wers Gobwono (b) 40,869 3,956 45,625* 22,461 68, 086 129 68,215 
TriBUne vsciaees (r) 43,254 1,802 45,358* 22,169 67,527 307 67,834 
Total Daily...(e) 84,123 5,758 90,983* 44,630 135,613 436 136,049 
Sunday ed...(m) 78,017 5,587 88,101* 74, 076 162,177 234 hs 162,411 
(*Local circulation includes St. Paul, 800 Morning, 302 
Evening, 4,497 Sunday.) 
Poke eet eas A Pioneer Press ..(b) 48,350 5,348 54, 445% 17,781 72,226 318 72,544 
Dispatch... isn (r) 53,042 fede 993 57, "726% 28,026 85,752 504 86,256 
Total Daily...(e) 101,392 9,341 112, "271* 45, 807 157,978 822 158,800 
Sunday ed...(m) 52,825 5,366 62,120* 85, "152 144,272 201 144,473 
(*Local circulation includes Minneapolis, 747 Morning, 
691 Evening, 3,929 Sunday.) 
INJEW.S” he ete iets Pepe (r) 40,886 4, 558 45,526* 39,339 84,865 484 85,349 
Sunday ed...(m) 34,171 4,025 38,272* 22, "735 61, 7010 161 61,171 
(*Local circulation includes "Minneapolis 82 Evening, 79 
Sunday.) 
South St. Paul ..Reporter ....... 5 81270 1,270 834 2,104 3,038 5,142 
Winona’) iso dsieine Republican-Her- ; 
GID De Nienieiats 9 3 (r) 4,585 5,828 10,413 1,033 11,446 19 11,465 
MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport-Biloxi Eervalae iiss ais (r) 3,256 1,427 4,683 294 45977" a8 5,015 
Jackson ..cve. Ss IN CWS) wiatew atmos (r) 52it- 2,167 173378) 793;686 11,067 ee 11,064 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,990 2,201 7,191 3,602 10; 793 ears 10,793 
Meridian ...... POLOLE Peictoreiacs ate (r) 3,680 7,605 11,285 557 11,842 3. 11,845 
" Sunday ed...(m) 3,738 7,616 11,354 598 11,950 2 11,952 
Wacksburg Misreccctal OST Mee sere (xr) 935675 Sees 37675 929 4,604 46 4,604 
MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau .S. E. Missour- 
100d Saicte ete teres (r) 2,866 3,479 6,345 868 7,213 9 7,222 
Columbia eau. Missourian (r) 1,908 583 2,491 538 3,029 97 3,126 
: TTUOUNE  vcsaces (r) 1,913 888 2,801 209 3,010 62 3,072 
Hannibal’ ....... Courier Post 
A Journal ...es (r) 4,187 1,813 6,000 259 6,259 7 ° 6,266 
POplintaeertacterclataicss Globe * Foie sre (d) 6,785 14,993 21,778 15757 23,535 148 23,683 
New-Herald ...(r) 5,528 5227 wes O0 272 11,0274 lene 11,027 
Total Daily. .-(z)) 12;313) 920,220) 932:533 2,029 34,562 148 34,710 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,777 16,251 24,028 2,120 26,148 129 26,277 
Kansas City Set OUMHIaL SMe venstevetets (b) 61,628 18, 193 79,821 65,493 145,314 464 145,778 
PGS0 ce vaistsiewe ep ea ae 538 100, 055 56,243 156,298 10 156,308 
Total pays -(e) 134,145 46,731 179,876 121,736 301,612 474 302,086 
Sunday ed. (mn) 72,881 20,193 93,074 76,995 170,069 440 170,509 
SOR OR vs tanlicatetne (r) 145,599 23,660 169,259 75,597 244,856 94 244,950 
Times’ cine ve gt ge (b) 140,779 23,517 164,296 75,773 240,069 200 240,269 
Total Daily...(e) 286,378 47,177 334,555 151,370 484,925 294 485,219 
Sunday ed...(m) 139,226 23,385 165,611 103,617 269,228 189 269,417 
Maryville ...... «Democratic-Forum 
Tribune** (r) 1,17 eee Ob Sas, 7.70 521 4,291 4,291 
St. Josep \.tenyes eGraZzettiee news (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
News-Press** .(r) 19,374 10,124 29,498 10,813 40,311 6 40,317 
St) Louis: ser. -Globe-Democrat (b) 131,404 17,391 148,795 77,684 226,479 100 226,579 
Sunday ed...(m) 119,607 17,830 137,437 110,893 248,330 56 248,386 
Post-Dispatch ..(r) 169,862 11,445 181,307 26,554 207,861 33 207,894 
Sunday ed...(m) 194,989 18,441 213,430 135,022 348,452 241 348,693 
Stare: Sats ttt (r)) 95,707 8,837 104,544 11,190 115,734 73 115,807 
TUNES es dition 6 + (r) 46,258 3,641 49,899 10,176 60,075 64 60,139 
Springfield ...... IR. OS ORe (£) 125126. 3,009 5 15,1358 75820) 22,955 354 23,309 
Sunday ed...(m) 12,243 2,924 15,167 7,288 22,455 38 22,493 
Republican eka): 
Sunday ed...(m) 
MONTANA 
Anaconda ..... PaStandatd aywisteers (b) 5,809* 936 6,745 2,098 8,843 8,843 
Sunday ed...(m) 8023") 45325 933489 35476 12,824 ... 12,824 
(*City circulation includes Butte, 3,915 daily; 5, 776, 
Sunday.) 
Billings .....+.«@azetie ......-. (b) M742 a sa6) 2552035 915527 eee Os700 9 6,739 
Gasette .cccse0 (r) 1,740 125 1,865 1 1,866 30 i "396 
Total Daily...(e) 3,482 3,586 7,068 1,528 8,596 39 8, 635 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,494 3,773 7,267 1,727 8,994 84 9; 078 
Butte) ej muster gio Miter Giccet cise (b) 6,778* 1,474 8,252 2,047 10,2990 selote 10,299 
Surday ed...(m) 12, 641* 2,413 15,054 5,814 OOS 6 ane 20,868 
(*City circulation includes Anaconda, 598 daily; 1,174 
Sunday.) ; 
Pot ca cmeceeed (r) 9,608* 971 10,579 492 11,071 2 11,073 
(*City circulation includes Anaconda, 957 eae y 
Great Falls S eCGUEF Mel seasierete CED) 455 5633 570 3,203 3,226 
THDURS Toe cal (b) 4,501 2,600 75 101 4,646 11,747 $3 11,810 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,525 3,008 8.533 5,426 13,959 87 14,046 
Flelena. ss ie ese Record-Herald .(r) 2,376 486 2,862 2,616 5,478 2 5,480 
Missoula ......+.Missoulian ..... (bY) Wei271 1449s. 720 709 4,429 52 4,481 
Sentinel .ccwes (r) 2,033 244 2,277 43 2,520 wie 2,320 
Total Daily... (e) 4,304 1,693 5,997 752 6,749 52 6,801 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,392 1,816 5,208 905 6,113 54 6,167 
(Continued on page 146) 
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The Consistent Leader 
National Advertising 


New York Evening Newspapers | 


IN ONAL advertisers have found through experience that they can depend on 
their advertising in The Sun to produce satisfactory results—to send customers 
into the local stores to buy branded and advertised products. 


Because of its remarkable ability to create and increase consumer demand, The Sun 
is an unusually effective medium through which to secure retail distribution and dealer 
co-operation in New York for nationally advertised merchandise. The local dealers 
willingly stock and feature products advertised in The Sun because they know that 
advertising in The Sun brings more sales and increases their profits. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that National Advertisers use more space in The Sun month 
after month and year after year than they use in any other New York evening newspaper. 


The Sun Second The Sun’s Lead 


Evening Newspaper 


1925—3,765,150 Lines 2,//4,910 Lines 990,240 Lines 
1924— 3,018,102 Lines 2,433,392 Lines 584,710 Lines 
1923—2,368,588 Lines 2,241,048 Lines 127,540 Lines 


The Sun’s gain in National advertising in 1925 was larger than the 
combined gains of all the other New York evening newspapers. 


The Sun is a home newspaper. It enables advertisers to reach all members of the family 
six days a week. Among the intelligent, prosperous, responsive people of New York 
The Sun has a larger home circulation than any other New York week-day newspaper. 


The Sun’s superior ability to produce results for advertisers is based on its large, high- 
class and unusually responsive circulation which is attributable in turn to the high 
character of The Sun as a newspaper. 


A very rigid censorship on all advertising is maintained. 


WW 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BOSTON WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
Old South Building Munsey Building 208 So. La Salle St. First National Bank Building Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de I’Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATIONS AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 144) 


Total Total 
Local Net 
Total City Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- _ Total Net Bulk Inc. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
NEBRASKA 
Fremont ..... Tribune ....0.- r) 2,577  3;372 5,949 714 6,663 2h 6,670 
Grand Island . “Independent (r) 3,677 2,511 6,188 667 6,855 1 6,856 
Hastings ...... eS Re Bainess kis ahhee (r) 3,012 4,296 7,308 811 8,119 6 8,125 
Lincoln .....-+eeJournal .....-. (b) 5,857 11,621 17,478 7,549 25,027 1 25,028 
TOUPITL Moisi sielole (r) 10,438 2,727 13,225 600 13,825 10 13,835 
Total Daily...(e) 16,295 14,408 30,703 8,149 38,852 11 38,863 
Sunday ed...(m) 11,278 9,926 21,204 5,844 27,048 18 27,066 
(r) 12,455 14,882 Efe ey) 7,645 34,982 37 35,019 
11,912 9,565 21,477 5,195 26,672 12 26,684 
1:7 191 31844 OOS sero Lad 8,704 4 8,708 
10,184 5,928 16,112 30,811 46,923 3 46,926 
20,591 2,649 23,240 3,899 27,139 7 27,146 
Total Daily...(e) 30,775 8,577 39,352 34,710 74,062 10 74,072 
Sunday ed..-(m) 25,961 9,751 35,712 39,267 74,979 23 75,002 
IN CRUSH gate «ielnie =e (r) 29,877 5,133 35,010 39,695 74,705 169 74,784 
Sunday ed...(m) 28,341 5,456 33,797 39,867 73,664 53 73,717 
World-Herald ..(b) 8,864 9,372 18,236 33,484 514720 Die Oka aao 
World-Herald ..(r) 44,758 4,466 49,224 3,556 52,780 110 52,890 
Total Daily...(e) 53,622 13,838 67,460 37,040 104,500 165 104, 665 
Sunday ed...(m) 50,232 13,952 64,184 40,098 104,282 53 104,335 
h NEVADA 
ING) aoqneacdouG Gazette stevetale Ch), 2,952 869 3,821 1,872 5,693 5 5,698 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord ...cceecelfonitor-Patriot (r) 4,328 345 4,673 357 5,030 11 5,041 
Manchester oe eLAder v..ee0e- (ry 13,189 1,169 14,358 447 14:805) tier 14,805 
WidGrle Soonnoo4 (b) 1,922 4,291 6,213 “hed de il 13,984 2 13,986 
Total Daily...(e) 15,111 5,460 20,571 8,218 28,789 2 28,791 
NEW JERSEY 
INSDULY atiiise ect CSSi «  eleleielteter (r) VePeee earietsy RYs7/ 492 10,459 8 10,467 
‘ f Sunday ed...(m) 4,098 1,267 5,365 299 5,664 7 5,671 
Atlantic City ZAPTESS sc soiesis eter (b) 16,508 4,640 21,148 748 21,896 704 22,600 
UM ON Dare cleleiatelel (r) 7,450 453 7,903 53 7,956 13 7,969 
Total Daily...(e) 23,958 5,093 29,051 801 29,852 717 30,569 
Bayonne STG Bono OD GAC (r) 12,902 eae Oe 168 T3:070" ce 13,070 
Camden . nee cee) MEVICT <5 sche asic (r) 21,469 16,789 38,258 275 38,533 59 38,592 
ze: Post-Telegram (r) 10,045 6,928 16,973 123 17,096 40 17,136 
Elizabeth ...cccosJournal .....+.- r) 15,902 6,264 22,166 1,009 285175 TL) 23176 
Hackensack ....- Record** 23. .6 (r) 3,361 2,988 6,349 3,135 9,484 ... 9,484 
Hoboken _....+eees Jersey Observer (r) 38134 2,643 40,777 1,130 41,907 ae 41,907 
Jersey City -Jersey Journal (r) 41,568 70 41,638 872 42,510 ... 42,510 
Newark .-Sunday Call ..(m) 58,359 2,930 61,289 8,936 70.225 | 5205 1710;277. 
Ledger Bh cis (ocananene (b) 44,096 1,523 45,619 1,118 AGT S/ a ~atets 46,737 
Sunday ed...(m) 25,576 790 26,366 713 OTOL: “Ge ees Ole 
N CWS a scaheevs (r) 93,386 4,649 98,035 12,888 110,923 100 111,023 
| : ; Star-Eagle ..... (r) 76,774 2,012 78,786 6,348 85,134 3 85,137 
PE CCEMOY Koto cd400 LOMO - crclavalpr atte (r) 12,296 743, 135039 208 LSRZAT aes 13,247 
} INGOTS. oie ia%e,aleteke's « (r) 8,928 3,518 12,446 300 12,746 28 12,774 
Paterson «ac sensi Calise ae «trae. (b) 12,885 3,135 16,02 624 16,644 8 16,652 
| NiGRS™ NN «satel sts (r) 10,612 2,614 13,226 181 13,407 22 13,429 
} Press-Guard- 
| WU 8 Bo. 5 Sie Le¥oe,3 Gee 105572 3,617 14,189 313 14,502 4 14,506 
Sunday ed...(m) 11,352 1,020 12,372 29 12,401 ... 12,401 
Perth Amboy .- News sHelelajateiovevere (r) 6,413 4,833 11,246 149 11,395 22 11,417 
Plauitielditie. cia RG ‘ourier-News .(r) 7,440 1,714 9,154 233 9,387 7 9,394 
TUF ERtOM  Sicisisie vleleil VCS eles «al: (r) 28,144 10,008 38,152 1,260 39,412 20 39,432 
3 & . Sunday ed...(m) 22,210 5,245 27,455 1,084 28,539 21 28,560 
Union City ..... Hudson Dis- 
- PHEGN “s siccie e's (b) Applicant for membership. 
Wildwood Ee (wkly.) (x) 1,287 1,054 2,341 1,334 3,675 260 3,935 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque ....Journal ....... (b) 3,033 6563/6891 lease 4,927. 2 4,929 
; Sunday ed...(m) 3,893 772 4,665 aS: 5,978 3 5,981 
N. M. State Tri- 
Die ile «vse (r) 5,196 1,566 6,762 3,608 10,370 37 # 10,409 
NEW YORK 
Albany 9 ..c5« ee ee Knickerbocker 
Press Shoes (b)  15,907% 7,809" 235716 9,148 32,864 32,864 
Sunday ed...(m) 30,196* 10,992 41, 188 14,826 56, 014 - 56,014 
(*City circulation includes Troy, 1,328 Daily; 4,239 Sun- 
. day; Schenectady, 1,348 Daily; 6,588 Sunday.) 
IRATE A Oe ere (r)i, 9 20:237 96,270 26,507 3,552 30,059 1 30,060 
: (*City circulation includes Troy, 777; Schenectady, 198.) 
Sunday Tele- 
| PAM Merely: (m) 15,976* 4,516 20,492 1,295 21,787 21,787 
| Cae circulation includes Troy, 6,862; Schenectady, 
| A e 3,191.) 
| Times-Union -(t) 21858" 95368) =30;421 4,607 35,028 1 35,029 
| ted (*City circulation includes Troy, 470; "Schenectady, 330.) 
| : mster AM cicis clo LUGGOTOeN | ecuctcle.s (r) 6,199 1,032 7,231 369 7,600 3 7,603 
| ava ce cerceeeN CWS verre secs (co) 8,776 3,828 27,604, 1,065 8,669 ... 8669 
irchamiton. | tore MEE | Biers etates (b) 8,115 7,401 15,516 3,819 19,335 2 19,337 
| Syria acon (r) 33112 1,470 4,582 19 601) eee cO OL 
| Total Daily.. “=. 111227 8871 20,098 3,838 23,936 2 23,938 
| a Press**  seaee ee(r) 19,606 11,087 30,693 3,516 34.209 2 34,211 
rooklyn ...ecesHagle ...seeees (r) 60,300 7,262 67,562 3,060 70,622 aes 70,622 
| “Sunday ed...(m) 67/867 7,297 75,164 4,488 79,652 79,652 
| Standard Union (r) 62,680 367 63,047 348 63,395 63,395 
_ Sunday ed...(m) 51,028 339 51,367 395 51,762 51,762 
Times era no & 75,163 5,271 80,884 134  —-81,018 81,018 
Sunday ec m 68,3 7 pr? 
Biuftala pens. a cteie GOURICTIN cietetcieets (b) d pe aA ee ee: Tha 
| Sunday ed (m) 
EXPRESS) Mtaleldets (b) 33,232 11,375 44,607 5,489 50,096 700 50,796 
“Sunday ed...(m) 32;445 14/274 46,719 10,499 57,218 464 57,682 
DY CTUS wie aie) ste tsi (r) 89,173 25,380 114,553 13,902 128,455 128,455 
Star & Enquirer (1) 
ERIN CS ied reocte sietsts (r) 72,839 ee 88,677 10,147 98,824 fe 98,824 
. Sunday ed...(m) 50,406 16,25 66,665 33,351 100,016 ... 100,016 
Corning viel SAME ers sieusnstave (r) 4,548 4, 48 8,696 450 9,146 2 9,148 
Dunkirk .....++. Observer arch is (r) 3,475 669 4,144 122 4,266 60 4,326 
Binivac iss denice Advertiser ..... (b) 3,563 2,711 6,274 2,022 S, 2965 sles 8,296 
Star-Gazette (r) 12,976 10,258 23,234 1,970 ZO ZOA® veisie 25,204 
Total Daily...(e) 16,539 12,969 29,508 3,992 S020 Es .<\6 33,500 
RTreGDOrts. «sie es Revi NCW Vie atetsteisye-s r) 2,322 3,845 6,167 205 6,372 22 6,394 
Geneva wrelsae nice e(8 TUNES vsvcveces (r) 2,739 1,928 4,667 223 4,890 36 4,926 
aleng Falls ..... Post-Star (b) 3,869 4,192 8,061 1,161 9,222 44 9,266 
‘ LUNES. en oOo (r} 3,303 3,467 6,770 414 VfB N ee 7,184 
Gloversville ..... Herald woes mc (b) 3,342 2,594 5,936 415 6,351 6,351 
Leader-Republi- ji 
CON ows sseeee (r) 6,255 433 6,688 250 6,938 1 6,939 
iehbloteys. Ge acieiomOc Register** ....: (r) 1,694 951 2,645 178 2,823 2,823 
Stare G wean (b) 1,166 1,925 3,091 223 3,314 1 3,315 
Piha. .carteiee scree Journal-News AGS) 4,977 1,882 6,859 574 7,433 40 7,473 
Jamestown .....J Tournal*®*, 4... (r) 6,598 Ton) 7,909 288 8,197 1 8,198 
" Posthetcstes sat (b) 6,707 4,266 10,973 565 11,538 98h (11,636 
Kingston ...-. eeFreeMan ...005- (r) 6,710 1,003 7,713 244 7,957 3 7,960 
Lockport ..--<.- Union-Sun & 
J Journal ...... (r) B6de sw aaol mmo.ooS 243 8,636 99 8,735 
Long Island City.Star .........- (r) 20,892 16 20,908 107 21,015"... 21,015 
Middletown .. TimessPress .(r) 3,888 2,054 5,942 850 6;/92, eae 6,792 
{ Mount Wierno nye iAr Ct sil siciviseie eis (r) 7,980 1,201 9,181 666 9,847 19 9,866 
Néwburgh ......1 NPZROS nein pte, visses (r) 7,562 3,959 11,521 317 11,838 4 11,842 
New Rochelle ...Standard-Star** (r) 7,550 400 7,950 157 8,107 1 8,108 
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1926 
Total 
Local 
Total  City- 
Total Subur- Subur- _ Total 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country 
New York ....eeAmerican .....- (b) 175,054 52,124 227,178. 24,147 
Sunday ed...(m)_ 443,755 256,648 700,403 335,575 
Commercial ....(b)National Distribution 
Daily Mirror ..(b) 201,601 29,468 231,069 18,075 
Daily News- Rec. 
Ondeese niet. ..(b) National Distribution 
Graphic ..6..+ (r) 83,302 7,602 90,904 5,378 
Herald- ae 3) 142,113 83,626 225,739 55,823 
Sunday ed. m) 132,035 87,854 219,889 101,798 
Lourndl: ses «hae - ‘(r) 490,406 103,365 593,771 42,015 
News cis ctstecciere (b) 782,594 104,241 886,835 34,121 
ay ed...(m) 637,019 162,142 799,161 322,904 
BysheterSihetrene (t) 23,891 . 2,303 26,194 3,195 
cere ed. ae 37,958 4,915 42,873 5,697 
ASTON ck dalton erp.0 Sea (r) 219,530 25,969 245,499 8,690 
Telegram ...... (r) 175,798 19,108 194,906 4,633 
ITHES er tlefe secure (b) 203,997 65,462 269,459 75,205 
Sunday ed...(m) 230,948 95,238 326,186 241,668 
Women’s Wear .(r)National Distribution 
World .......-(b) 249,673 29,420 279,093 29,897 
Sunday ed...(m) 381,568 73,600 455,267 86,708 
<3 Wiorldite cya. ante (r) 264,058 34,106 298,164 13,115 
Niagara Falls ...Gozette ........ (r) 13,016 6,416 19,432 904 
No. Tonawanda .News ......... (r) 4,236 42 4,278 63 
Ogdensburg ..... Republican-Jour- 
fo (b) 2,280 1,880 4,160 439 
lester a ctelers eteterete Times Er) 4,058 3,497 7,555 269 
Port Chester AUD Foci 9 (r) 3,516 1,148 4,664 91 
Porte Jervis! scene Union-Gazette (r) 2,712 331 3,043 113 
Poughkeepsie ....Star & Enter- 
PrUSe: “adeeractere (r) 8,814 3,428 12,242 187 
Rochester ....... Democrat & 
Chronicle Bo(b) 133921) 216396155531 Zee ood 
Sunday ed...(m) 52,872 14,207 67,079 3,666 
Herald) ocrceleasscs (b) 14,827 8,837 23,664 3,467 
Sunday ed...(m) 14,416 3,874 18,290 789 
Journal & Post- 
EXPTeSS: 0. - 0 (r) 29,147 5,466 34,613 4,133 
Sunday ed...(m) 30,979 13,019 43,998 14,539 
Times-Umton (r) 48,100 16,337 64,437 3,535 
Saratoga Springs. Saratogian suemaaets r) 4,073 4,477 8,550 423 
Schenectady .... Gazettes vactersts (b) 18,516 3,724 22,240 786 
Union-Star (r) 13,026 1,723 14,749 985 
Staten Island . Advance (r) 13,612 poem oO ke 7 
Syracuse ....... Heraldic dais cctstere (r) 22,907 11,080 33,987 5,709 
Sunday ed...(m) 27,332 19,528 46,860 24,604 
Journal 5 ....0 (r) 25,418 13,153 38,571 6,630 
Post-Standard ..(b) 21,525 17,696 39,221 16,730 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,725 15,394 32,119 26,188 
Telegram ...... (r) 25,477 16,427 41,904 8,405 
Sunday ed...(m) 15,426 10,658 26,084 48,948 
Tarrytown ....-- NEW ae matin cals (r) 2,071 208 2,279 71 
Trovd nies ct s cesie Me UNECOUG | Weversiaic tess (b) 2218. . 1,027: 3,845.5 91,092 
RECOTE a einicictas (r) 113361 3,770 15,131" 2,359 
Total Daily...(e) 14,179 4,797 18,976 3,451 
Wittea tects): cles se Observer-Dis- 
POEON et Chest spaus (r) 22,280 13,620 35,900 1,910 
PP reSGt su menee siers (b) 12,851 12,911 25,762 3,653 
Watertown .Standard ...... (r) 3,877 6,082 9,959 4,060 
DOMES? Rivicleias clots (r) 4.917 7,233) 12,150: = 45298 
Vonkersi) sioss cists SLL EHGUA” “areleteie <p. (ry 123569 286 12,855 189 
Statesman ..+6. (r) 5,011 273 =—-5,,284 171 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville ....... Citizen a entre (b) 5,858 6,109 11,967 1,950 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,651 4,997 11,648 13785 
TAMMeSe es  yatletere (r) 5,665 3,797 9,462 947 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,529 3,257 7,786 881 
Charlotte 5 c.m:..6< News* su Sin daa (zr) 10,291 6,303 16,594 313 
Sunday ed... (m) 9,660 7,767 17,427 321 
Observer** ....(b) 9,023 16,917 25,940 5,807 
Sunday ed ..(m) 9.098 20,133 29,231 6,626 
Dirham ces ccc'e éHeraldit*: oc coat (b) 7,690 2,848 10,538 253 
} Sunday ed...(m) 7,845 2,916 10,761 253 
Greensboro sia NGWS0 Oe lereret vepeiate (b) 7,274 9,534 16,808 8,900 
¥ Sunday ed...(m) 8.263) 14258 LOs56 11,586 
Kapiston’ ¥\./-silo,11° Free Press ..... (r) 1,711 1,044 2,755 136 
Raleto hier eeisersars News & Obser- 
VEL ie le oreeaetens (b) 5,023 8,743 13,766 17,691 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,313 8,778 15,091 20,167 
yt, TAMES > shelairohorasi es (r) 6,108 2,576 8,684 2,046 
Wilmington ..... Star. anaes (b) 4,093 2,150 6,243 683 
rs Sunday ed... (m) 5,635 1,962 7,597 703 
Winston-Salem ..Journal*** ..... (b) 5,340 4,814 10,154 1,220 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,467 2,998 10,465 1,048 
Sentinel®* fis (9 dj;225 3,839 15,064 1,059 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck soeeee l ribune™™ Erect (r) 
AE SON eercieeteibysisiert Morton? * 13. site (d) 
Topi 2 oc cte (r) 


Total "Daily, an 


Sunday ed...(m) 
Grand Forks . Her ald** Sseiivs (d) 
Herald* 2G) 
Total Daily.. .»(g) 
Sunday ec...(m) 
Aleut scclotcser as aiare Beacon-Journal .(r) 
Times-Press_ ...(r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Alliance™ Wa see Remew ......-. (r) 
Ashland, “tee. 2% Times-Gazette ..(r) 
Ashtabula .......5 Star-Beacon a) 
IMARSOEL eGo ano Messenger AnedG) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Bellefontaine .Examiner ...... (r) 
Bowling Green eesentinels Tribune (r) 
Cambridge ......- Jeffersonian** 
Canton’ 6.5, sae» ING TID Ravodiee aon 
Sunday ed... 
Repository ..... 
he é Sunday ed... 
Cincinnati ...... OG +s «ines shame 
Times-St 
Cleveland) safeis 57 ews aes eR ak 8a ( 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Plain Dealer ..(b) 
> Sunday ed...(m) 
HESS) Tain lv cola 
Columbus, jeter inten cae tr} 
Coshocton ....s+< Tribune & Times 
ene Banoo (r) 
unday ed...(m 
Dayton ...++++++Heraid : ee tia ‘ @ 
Foutnall Oy area (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
IN G2ns) ie; cel Setaktete (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 


(Continued on page 


1,692 1,474 
1,230 1,684 
5'434 3,638 
6,664 5,322 
4,058 2,422 
1,928 6,040 
1970 1,894 
3,898 7,934 
Bw HO 

OHIO 

33,319 13,032 

28,545 13,409 

21,339 7,067 
6,125 3,804 
2381 2,147 
5,876 2,960 
2,080 5,064 
2.130 5,118 
2:476 2,375 
1,469 1,906 

5,913 
5,641 
5,399 
8,859 
8,425 
18,806 
19,172 
17,887 

96,785 32,450 

112,839 32,994 

139,205 38,109 

174,170 17,105 
54,456 17,753 
3,225 2.673 
3,164 2,677 
24°420 11,081 
15,553 8,478 

25,154 13,384 
35,401 11,601 
31,031 9,161 


3,166 877 
2914 2,546 
9.072 5,383 
11,986 7,929 
6,480 3,217 
7,968 3,614 
3,864 1,167 
11,832 4,781 
9,385 3,778 
46,351 903 
41,954 1,178 
28,406 454 
9,929 521 
4,528 329 
8,836 346 
7,144 2,666 
7,248 2,774 
4,851 265 
3,375 179 
9,752 1,303 
22,386 3,194 
17,801 3,086 
33,192) = 2507 
28,723 2,269 
115,778 69,358 
131,408 19,849 
136,174 21,565 
129,235 63,962 
145,833 53,795 
177,314 68,215 
191,275 19,935 
72,209 9,230 
5,898 448 
5,841 448 
35,501 2,294 
24,031 1,821 
38,538 4,956 
47,002 2,001 
40,192 3,836 


Total 
Net 
Total Paid 
Net Bulk Ine. 
Paid Sale Bulk 
251,325 43 251,368 
1,035, 978 136 1,036,114 
8,075°3,516- “11,598 
249,144 249,144 
13,738 270 14,008 
96,282 716 96,998 
281,562 110 281,672 
321,687 202 321,889 
635,786 19 635,805 
920,956 920,956 
1,122,065 ... 1,122,065 
29,389 31 29,420 
48,570 80 48,650 
254,189 ... 254,189 
199,539 27 199,566 
344,664 5,742 350,406 
567,854 4,961 572,815 
26,939 1,050 27,989 
308,990 396 309,386 
541,975 411 542,386 
311,279 171 311,450 
20,336 49 20,385 
4,340 ee 4,341 
4,599 1 4,600 
7.8248 35) 7,839 
4,755 5 4,760 
3,156 3,156 
12,429 12,429 
62,811 14 62,825 
77,745 15 70,760 
Q7.131 “Si ee7shea 
19,079) <a 19,079 
38,746 Bi 38,746 
MEE YE. Acc 58,537 
67,972 2 67,974 
8,973" wits 8,973 
23,026 ©...) 923,020 
15,734 ce 15,734 
13,683 5. WS,688 
39,696 8 39,704 
71,464 8 71,472 
45,201 3 45,204 
55), O51 een 55,951 
58,307 ee 58,307 
50,309 5 50,314 
755032) sat 75,032 
2,350 5 2,355) 
4,937 as 4,937 
17,490 17,490 
22,427 22,427 
37,810 9) 37,829 
29,415 22 29,437 
14, 019 1,259 15,278 
16,448 1 16,449 
13,044 15 13,059 
5,45 oe 5,455 
13,97 mets 13,917 
13,433 28 13,461 
10,409 17 10,426 
8,667 23 8,690 
16,9070 ere 16,907 
17, 74S eel 17,748 
31,747 31 31,778 
35,857 27 35,884 
10,791 25  cdoygen 
11,014 11,014 
25,708 5-25 7a 
31,102 50 31,152 
2,891 3 2,894 
31,457 3 31,460 
35°258 0 ee 35,258 
10,730 9 -10;739 
69260 siete 6,926 
85300 wae 8,300 
11.374 ic, -1assze 
11,513 19 T,932 
16,123 9 16,132 
4,043 an 4,043 
5-460 askie 5,460 
14,455 1 14,456 
19,915 1 «195986 
9,697 25 9,722 
11,582 8 11,590 
5,031 8 5,039 
16,613 16 16,629 
13,163 15 13,178 
47,254 72 47,326 
43,130 145 43,275 
28,860 14 28,874 
10,450 6 10,456 
4,857 fide 4,892 
9,182 5 9,187 
9,810 Je 9,810 
10,022 a 10,022 
S116 ee 5,116 
3,554 1 3,555 
11,055 1 11,056 
25,580 8 25,588 
20,887 30  20;9iu 
35,729 6. 35,735 
30,992 2 30,994 
185,136 6 185,142 
151,257. 43 151,300 
157,739 ss. 1575438 
193,197 962 194,159 
199,628 ... 199,628 
245,529 245,529 
211,210 211,210 
81,439 81,439 
6,346 ..- 6,346 
6,289 ... 6,289 
37,795 218 38,013 
25,852 503 26,355 
43,494 119 43,613 
49,003 231 49,234 
44,028 164 44,192 
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YouNeed Bar 


HE RICH and stable Milwaukee- 

Wisconsin market provides an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to build a large 
volume of sales in 1926 at a remarkably 
low advertising cost per sale. 


Here an advertising dollar can be made 
to yield better than average results. Only 
ONE newspaper — The Milwaukee 
Journal—is needed to thoroughly cover 
and sell this prosperous market. 


The Milwaukee Journal influences the 
buying habits of more than one half 
million Wisconsin people, including 
more than 4 out of every 5 Milwaukee 
families. The tremendous scope of 
this influence is reflected in The Mil- 
waukee Journal’s 1925 advertising 


record—this newspaper printed nearly 


two and a half times as much paid ad- 
vertising as either of the other two Mil- 
waukee papers: 


Total Paid Advertising — 1925 
(The 3 Milwaukee Papers) 
The Journal .. 17,539,375 lines 
7,301,847 lines 
7,290,613 lines 


Second paper .. 
Third paper .. . 


The Journal led the other two Milwau- 
kee papers combined by a wide margin 
in every division—local display, national 
display and classified advertising—dur- 
ing the past year. 


The ideal combination of a consistently 
prosperous market thoroughly covered 
by ONE newspaper merits your investi- 
gation of the possibilities here. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 
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Photographed in the Pressroom of the Columbus, O., Dispatch 


180 MILes of NEwsPRINT AN HOUR 


HE giant 12-Unit Hoe “Superspeed” Unit-Type 

Press, installed in the Co/umbus Dispatch, has a 

capacity of 320,000 12-Page newspapers an hour. 
Enough paper passes through this marvelous machine 
in one hour to reach from Columbus to Pittsburgh. In 
this remarkable performance speed is but part of the 
picture; because unrivaled net output, flexibility of com- 
binations, simplicity and economy of operation all go 
to make the Hoe Newspaper Press the supreme expres- 
sion of mechanical perfection. 
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d] THE x 
i DISPATCH 

CHARACTER 
|| ENTERPRIS 
Rib, INDEPENDENC! 


COLUMBUS,OHIO 


SusvecT. December 26, 1925. 


R. Hoe & Co,, 
New York City, 


Gentlemen: - 


Hoe and company has kept the faith. One may hesi- 
tate when turning from old to new mechanical devices, but he- 
who accepts a Hoe Superspeed Unit-Type press upon the word 
of its builders, need have no fears. 


The twelve-unit machine installed in the Dispatch's 
new plant is a beautiful thing to the practiced eye, and 
its performance is a joy born of the splendid workmanship 
and engineering of its builders, 


Its operation is Simple, its noiselessness and 
Slasticity for combinations remarkable, and its speed magni - 
ficent. It has aroused a real enthusiasm for itself, from 
the Dispatch's big family, owners to least apprentice boy. 


The Dispatch wishes Hoe & Co, long life and continued 
Success. To its courteous personnel this newspaper organi. 
zation sends cordial greetings. 


Most sincerely, 


The Dispatgh 


Editor an Assoc. Publisher. 


ACJ-B 


4 


=o 


R. HOE & CO, INC 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATIONS AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 146) 


Total 
Local 
Total City- 
; Total Subur- Subur- 
City Paper Key City ban ban 
Delaware ..+.eesGazette™* .....- (r) 1,780 267 2,047 
E. Liverpool . eview-Tri- 
Tete Sonar (r) 5,677. 5,080 10,757 
WIRED goddgaagen Chronicle-T ele- 
STGP A) oa siete (1) 5,340 2,844 8,144 
Eirrigllayitesatelere tele! aie Republican (b) 4,599 3,018 7, 617 
Fremont ....... News a) 3,207 657 3,864 
Jehbecwthrael GrooAnc FOUTHEL Aves iereesave (r) 7,875 2,199 10,074 
Tronton. <4... .«elrontonian aed) 2,448 2,670 5,118 
Sunday ed.. -(m) 2,507 2,701 5,208 
MG iPiist | Geusieye's ele injeia'e'e News & Tuimes- 
Democrat (t) 10,320 5,439 15,759 
Saturday ed..(y) 10,167 3,157 13,324 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,117 6,305 16,422 
Republican- 
Gazettel i cieiaet (t) 3,121 4,923 8,044 
Saturday ed..(y) 2,878 1,594 4,472 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,109 4,896 8,005 
Teorainie caine ete Journal** .(r) «45,329 2,190) 7,519 
Times- Herald** ao Gee etn Ae 
Mansfeld ......-/ News** .sscccvee t 6, o, ’ 
se S Saturday ed. .(y) 6,905 2,702 9,607 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,770 3,187 9,957 
Marietta .....-.. TAMES. Sosiecls sm (r) 2,807 BINT. 5,924 
DMaricrimicctemiiectcs Se ain os. (r) 7,487 5,229 12,716 
Martins Ferry ..Jimes*™ ...-++: (r) 4,403 4,519 8,922 
Massillon ....«. iIndependent ....(r) 5,890 1,987 7,877 
Middletown ....-/ Journal .....6.- (t) 3,921 1,199 5,120 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,339 1,189 5,528 
News-Signal ACG) 4,272 696 4,968 
. Vernon ..... Republican- 
SO eAL Hewett ....(2) 2036 1,799 3,838 
Newark 2... + << 552 A dvocate** -(r) 5,852 3,638 9,490 
Painesville ...«eJelegraph ...-+-+ (r) 2,490 1,470 3,960 
Portsmouth ..... ihe qpobo po ote (d) 2,621 2,072 4,693 
TIMES veccccees (r) 7,793 5,757 13,950 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,263 5,484 12,747 
Salent anima. 76 NEWS ...cerece (r) 2,433 716 3,149 
Sandusky -Register** ..... (d) 3,824 4,794 8,618 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,143 4,814 8,957 
Star Journal** .(r) 5,555 2,518 8,073 
Springfield ..... igi? Hoansooce (r) 16,230 2,558 18,788 
Sunday ed... (m) 15,066 2,646 17,712 
Sartre ins etenis:¢ (b) 8,411 4,398 12,809 
S Sunday ed...(m) 7,240 3,074 10,314 
Tiffin ..-cseeee ee Advertiser .....(b) 2,459 783 3,242 
Tribune «..se00 (r) 1,544 801 2,345 
Toledo ......e. ««Rlade BiGd)  Syoltsv/ 41,355 98,542 
News-Bee .....-> (r) 46,749 28,022 74,771 
Warren .....«- el rtbune .(r) 8,325 2,516 10,841 
Wooster ..-.-cce Record «...«c-.2e (r) 2,434. 13,776 6,210 
Youngstown ..-«+ Telegram ...++- (r) 19,136 10,652 29,788 
Vindicator ....+-+ (r) 19,963 8,517 28,480 
Sunday ed...(m) 19,987 8,284 28,271 
Zanesville .....-. Times-Recorder (b) 7,707 10,825 18,532 
We eanongoct (r) 6,252 4,294 10,546 
Total Daily...(e) 13,959 15,119 29,078 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville ..... Examiner ....- (d) 2,241 1,394 3,635 
Sunday ed. Bk 2,318 1,394 3,712 
McAlester ..-..-+ News-Capital . oF 2,127 1,167 3,294 
Muskogee ....---- Phoenix ..+---> 6,324 4,415 10,739 
Sunday ed. Be 6,945 5,034 11,979 
Times- Democrat (r) 4,352 3,286 7,638 
Oklenoraal | Gity mee Vedio a irmacee. (r) 21,362 9,183 30,545 
Oklahoman tb) 19,667 7,848 27,516 
DAMES © -ietslletel° (r) 24,072 10,125 34,197 
Total Bene ..(e) 43,739 17,974 61,713 
Sunday .ed...(m) 24,410 10,471 34,881 
Okmulgee .....-- Democrat** ....(t) 2,512 ZL 3,223 
Sunday ed.. . (im) 2,385 730s a1'5 
Mimes  caemitecar (d) 3,404 2,194 5,598 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,450 2,215 5,665 
Total Daily... (g) 5,916 2,905 8,821 
Total Sunday’ m 5,835 2,945 8,780 
Whites Goygouoonodc Tra pUsiem metic 6 (r) 19,914 7,681 27,595 
Sunday ed...(m) 20,653 8,333 28,986 
World) ejects (b) 19,378 9,049 28,427 
Sunday ed...(m) 21,241 9,376 30,617 
OREGON 
Al bagiyines sie 'e< ae Democrat-Her- 
(LE eit rc Gs (r) 1,444 1,286 2,730 
WASHOTIA Mats.oiec.ssiers Budavt Pech: (r) 1,831 448 2,279 
Astorian ....+: (d) 1,417 781 2,198 
Sunday ed...(m) 1,453 805 2,258 
Stel, Sse gomncqcec Bulletin ...eee- (r) 1,633 59 1,692 
Eugene ......-:: Gata: Wetsiourster=ie (r) 2,900 2,314 5,214 
Register ...+-+- (d) 2,482 2,586 5,068 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,565 2,581 5,146 
Pendleton .....-- East Oregonian (r) 1,749 785 2,534 
Portland ........ Oregon Journal (r) 49,630 13,795 63,425 
Sunday ed...(m) 52,770 19,817 72,587 
News .«ccccces (r) 32,501 4,941 37,442 
Oregonian ..... (b) 47,068 14,795 61,863 
Sunday ed...(m) 66,006 20,926 86,932 
Telegram ...... (r) 33,483 11,496 44,979 
Salem 0s<s's .2eeCapital-Journal .(r) 4,436 2,094 6,530 
The Dalles ....- «Chronicle ...... (r) 1,501 456 1,957 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown ..... Chronicle & News 
& Item* 8,755 1,868 10,623 
Calik= 13,799 14,875 28,674 
Sunday ed 11,974 ,602 19,576 
Altoona wie eieiats \eiaies Mirror** 15,507 8,887 24,394 
Tribune 7,390 4,040 11,430 
[Beavers wisres sistejote Times 1,019 3,474 4,493 
Chestery giscisjen es Times 11,334 5,862 17,196 
Connellsville . Courier** 2,780 2512 5,292 
aston mieecciectts Express ssseuee (r) 11,699 10,349 22,048 
Free Press ...-- (r) 6,592 4,176 10,768 
ETC) lee hietere oheleseie Dispatch- ahd Cr 18,904 6,367 25,271 
Sunday ed...(m) 18,626 2,859 21,485 
TUNES feldls.sie ces (r) 17,859 6,255 24,114 
Greensburg ..... Review .cccce. (b) 2,303 2,224 4,527 
Tribune ..-.05- (r) 2,921 3,269 6,190 
‘ Total Daily... (e) 5,224 5,493 10,717 
Harrisburg ...... NCTUS Pc ararea ierene (r) 16,460 15,736 32,196 
Patriots sine is (b) 10,699 7,630 18,329 
Total Daily...(e) 27,159 23,366 50,525 
Telegraph ..... (r) 12,227 10,415 22,642 
Kittanning .....+- Simpson’s Lead- 
er-Times** Au 25320. %2;956* ~ 5,276 


Total 

Net 

Total Paid 

Total Net Bulk Inc. 

Country Paid Sale Bulk 
123 2,170 Si 7 is) 
456 WIRES on 11,213 
337 8,521 3 8,524 
417 8,034 4 8,038 
65 3,929 4 3,933 
362 10,436 ‘sf 10,439 
1,245 6,363 1 6,364 
1,272 6,480 1 6,481 
344 16,103 54 16,157 
342 13,666 50 13,716 
343 16,765 hie 16,765 
113 8,157 oe 8,157 
113 4,585 Ae 4,585 
114 8,119 ae 8,119 
348 7,867 25 7,892 
196 7,270 ne 7,270 
815 11,058 1 11,059 
751 10,358 10,358 
838 10,795 10,795 
392 5,916 5 5,921 
585 13,301 1 13,302 
172 9,094 3 9,097 
330 8,207 1 8,208 
216 5,336 101 5,437 
253 5,781 101 5,882 
131 53099) 17 5,116 
247 4,082 4,082 
729 10,219 5 10,224 
117 4,077 3 4,080 
2,116 6,809 100 6,909 
1,209 14,759 2 14,761 
1,104 13,851 41 13,892 
213 3,362 32 3,394 
1,504 10,122 8 10,130 
1,510 10,467 10 3=©10,477 
1,045 9,118 4 9,122 
553 19,341 1 19,342 
469 SpE od eters 18,181 
749 135558 113 13,671 
788 11,102 2°. 115104 
223 3,465 7 3,472 
357 2,702 2,702 
16,558 115,100 115,100 
12,833 87,604 87,604 
472 11,313 Ze BEA) 
554 6,764 15 6,779 
2,711 32,499 23 32,522 
2,255 30,735 33 30,768 
1,439 29,710 10 29,720 
676 19,208 ae 19,208 
478 11,024 11,024 
1,154 30,232 30,232 
227 3,862 79 3,941 
233 3,945 52 3,997 
175 3,469 9 3,478 
2,004 12,743 12,743 
2,218 14,197 14,197 
3,067 10,705 10,705 
7,049 37,594 37,594 
38,113 65,629 65,629 
24,10 58,304 58,310 
62,220 123,933 6 123,939 
47,403 82,284 149 82,433 
282 3,505 1 3,506 
269 35004 teeters 3,384 
520 6,118 9335 6,253 
521 6,186 115 6,301 
802 9,623 136 9,759 
790 9,570 115 9,685 
7,274 34,869 231 35,100 
8,682 37,668 162 37,830 
15,503 43,930 639 44,569 
18,151 48,768 518 49,286 
1,379 4,109 . 4,109 
141 2,420 1 2,421 
114 2,312 110 2,422 
114 2,372 110 2,482 
Wel 1,869 1 1,870 
823 6,037. 6,037 
660 5,728 oe 5,728 
723 5,869 5,869 
239 Bisa 2,818 
26,259 89,684 423 90,107 
42,125 114,712 91 114,803 
5,724 43,166 164 43,330 
36,930 98,793 611 99,404 
57,210 144,142 675 144,817 
13,640 58,619 149 58,768 
252 6,782 53 6,835 
181 PRIERE ant 2,138 
184 105807 were 10,807 
1,510 30,184 90 30,274 
70 20, 285 1,000 21,285 
2,709 27,3 3 240 27,343 
2,839 14,269 153 14,422 
128 4,621 14 4,635 
614 Ti cl0ne tae le .oen 
509 PASO BSc 5,801 
1,409 23,457 5 23,462 
501 11,269 8) 11;277 
3,543 28,814 9 28,823 
1,900 (abet) Skid 23,385 
3,912 28,026 8 28,034 
603 5,130 2 5,132 
353 6,543 5 6,548 
956 11,673 7 ~=11,680 
14,345 46,541 124 46,665 
2,472 20,801 64 20,865 
16,817 67,342 188 67,530 
16,700 39,342 Loo OA, 
256 §,532'5 0 5,542 


for January 30, 1926 
Total 
Local 
Total City 
. Total Subur- Subur 
City Paper Key City ban ban 
Mancasteriretsreds -.New Era ...... (r) 9,345 9,453 18,798 
intelligencer (r) 8,545 5 272: 13,817 
News-Journal (b) 4,633 8,985 13,618 
Total Daily...(e) 13,178 14,257 27,435 
McKeesport «e- sie NEWS” gcrleiaere (r) 9,038 3,235 12,273 
Meadville ......- Tribune-Republi- 
(CEN EE ar Sonn U (b) 1,493 355,75 5,068 
Republican ....- (r) 2,081 Wei 2,081 
Total Daily... (e) 3,574 3,570 VlA9: 
Mea (Garmel).. ssalitem* ig sweets (®)” 42/217" -1,584 » 3,804 
New _Castle BS asirenets INiGZOS Se teteye-ehetatele (r) 11,285 3,798 15,083 
Norristown ...-. Times-Herald (r) 6,790 5,254 12,044 
Oil City peeeeeee Derrick ssi (b) 3,989 2,659 6,648 
Philadelphia .....Bulletin ..,...- (r) 374,799 114,604 489,403 
Tmquirer «cries. (b) 187,713 52,235 239,948 
Sunday ed...(m) 239,401 101,453 340,854 
Public Ledger .(b) 51,241 33,081 84,322 
Public Ledger .(r) 151,648 35,536 187,184 
Total daily...(e) 202,889 68,617 271,506 
Sunday ed...(m) 134,480 87,941 222,421 
Record, Gece cele (b) 80,069 37,762 117,831 
_ Sunday ed...(m) 57,498 33,471 90,969 
Pittsburgh .....- Chronicle-T ele- 
Braph ..cssee (r) 52,486 30,649 83,135 
Gazette-Times ..(b) 45,094 21,536 66,630 
Sunday ed...(m) 38,879 34,003 72,882 
Post ....seseee (b) 80,999 27,337 108,336 
Sunday ed...(m) 57,825 50,344 108,169 
PHESS = G cacis's sas (r) 130,916 36,545 167,461 
Sunday ed...(m) 119,626 52,643 172,269 
Sin <eecchonsieerete (r) 38,081 26,522 64,603 
Pottstown ....s+- Newsy achicienies (Bb) 6 4:3225°935265" (7,567 
Pottsville .....-- M orning 
Paper™* i... . (b) 1,292 1,014 2,306 
Re abhioaat” ..(r) 4:35 Omen 5 307mm, OOO 
Total Daily... (e) 5,644. 6,351 11,995 
Reading ...+.+++> Eagle ~ ..scueses (r) 19,558 16,704 36,262 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,840 9,005 25,845 
EINES = siesicietelels (b) 12,608 5,279 17,887 
Tribune ..sovee (r) 9,412 3,096 12,508 
Sunday ed (m) 7,765 2,453 10,218 
Scranton .....-. Tan esti. «alee tr) 27,328 14,579 41,907 
Shamokin ....... News's a rreiiewts!s (r 2,877 1,171 4,048 
Shlaroreotserd crete Perald ec ieciet (r) 3,269 3,550 6,819 
News-Telegraph (r) 3,042 3,510 6,552 
Sunbury! Darky so vical (x) 2,582 1,805 4,387 
‘ j PROM ote oto (r) 2,223 2,201 4,424 
Titusville ...... ~lerald tsetse (b) 1,975. 2,251 4,226 
Mowatdal seers Review** ...... (b) 1,106 3,411 4,517 
Warren)‘. sia - - Mirror** . Cb) 1,323 1,803 3,126 
Tignes rv esinysteis (r) 2,567 1-333. 200 
Bh Pe. Total Daily...(e) 3,890 3,136 7,026 
Washington ..... Observer. ...... (b) 1,744 8,624 10,368 
Reporter ......+ (r) 5,504 209 57s 
: Total Daily...(e) 7,248 8,833 Ge 081 
Wilkes-Barre ....Sunday Indepen- 
dent** ...... (m) 5,836 11,894 17,730 
Records onsceie: (b) 9,004 12,399 21,403 
Times-Leader** (r) 9,614 14,420 24,034 
Williamsport oe) EOS" itane EPokese: sliaiters (r) 12,268 6,862 19.130 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket ......! VEgene Sols cre aie eualags (r) 19,786 5,911 25,967 
Providence .....-Bulletin ....++- (r) 51,302 10,894 62,196 
Journal) jee. - (b) 22,582 11,396 33,978 
Sunday ed...(m) 40,260 19,605 59,865 
ING GU SE Gesncaieieneltere (r) 18,346 9,399 27,745 
PHtDUNE oivcceee (ry 36,372 5,203 21,574 
Sunday ed... (m) 6,435 3,028 9,463 
Westerly ......2.SUm wscrcvesees (t) 2,764 1,767) 4,532 
Sunday ed...(q) 2,631 1,952 4,583 
Wroonsacket® iets cio CIE errs nructer (r) 8,603 4, 935 13,538 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson ......./ Natl 7 preteatatecs (r) 
Charleston ...... New & 1,956 2,045 4,001 
Courier: :.<.>' (b) 4,986 3,800 8,786 
Sunday ed (m) 8,355 3,003 11,358 
POSED ietuisy atest. «take (r) 10,027 3,554 13,581 
Colambia) V0... -1- Record ...0+0 (r) 6,036 4,413 10,449 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,558 4,701 10,259 
Statens te micinleteisiaye (b) 5,470 6,346 11,917 
; Sunday ed...(m) 6,106 5,919 12,025 
Greenville .......Ne@wS ...++.00: (b) 7,980 10,792 18,772 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,911 9,301 19,212 
iedmont .....- (r) 5,819 3,699 9,518 
Spartanburg ~kierald. |... slens's (bh). *23028 — 4:967.. 96,995 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,549 4,920 9,469 
Journal .....06+ (r) 3,041 1,045 4,086 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen American .....- (b) 1,418. 5003,591 5,009 
News ~..ccecsce (r) 2,607 1,507 4,114 
\Sunday ed...(m) 2,596 4,994 7,590 
Mitchell ...ecceehepublican ..... (r) 1,740 5,107 6,847 
Sioux Falls ...../ A rgus- Leader** (r) 7,539 13,104 20,643 
IPLESS Ee. ~ chemin: (d) 2,502 7,718 10,220 
Sunday ed...(m) 3.837) 1813t) 115968 
Watertown ....- -Public Opinion .(r) 1,936 2,734 4,670 


Chattanooga .eceN eis ..-eeees 
Sunday .ed... 

- Chronicle 
Staff-News 
Total ey 
Sunday ed. 
Be. ae Journal 
Sunday ed. 


Johnson City --- 


Knoxville 


Sentinel 
Sunday ed... 
Pray RD SS ae Ap- 


Memphis 


E taday ed. 
News- Scimitar. 
Sunday ed.. 
Press 
* Banner 
Sunday ed... 
Tennessean 
Tennessean 


Nashville . 


Total Daily... 


Sunday ed... 


Amarillo ....seeeGlobe 
Sunday. ed... 

News 

Sunday ed... 


(t 
- (g) 3,115 2,092 5,207 
-(m) 2,895 1,874 4,769 
(b) 12,001 13,134 25,135 
.(m) 14,668 8,078 22,746 
(ry 14,155 1,269 15,424 
.(r) . 12,926 10,223 23,149 
(Gerd) ah "605 10,167 23,772 
(b) 35,428 18,281 53,709 
.(m) 41,747 22,146 63,893 
.(r) 28,309 12,240 40,549 
.(m) 22,851 10,756 33,607 
(rie Sosoe 3,017 42,928 
24,210 22,709 46,919 
(m) 27,850 22,407 50,257 
.(b) 24,341 13,389 37,730 
(r) 22,476 2,833 25,309 
(e) 46,817 16,222 63,039 
(m) 27,017 10,269 37,286 
TEXAS 
. (t) 3,245 1,582 4,827 
(m) 3,313 1,602 4,915 
(d) 3,728 1,316 5,044 
(m) 4,041 1,695 5,736 
(Continued on page 152) 


Total 
Net Bulk 
Paid Sale 
19,871 1,544 
14,067 6 
13,786 47 
27,853 53 
12,827 5 
5,425 1 
2,086 1 
7,511 2 
45057. eee 
16,046 21 
12,723 6 
7,293 86 
520,072 ... 
287415 sme 
419,051 ... 
127,717 877 
197,797 5 
325,514 882 
386,655 732 
148,853... 
121,314 ... 
97,842 ..- 
104,187 
138,669 
141,962 ... 
186,310 ... 
181,883 ... 
233,377 os 
78,826 ... 
7,950 6 
3,059 33 
12,705 60 
15,764 93 
39,909 16 
26,856 165 
19,396 68 
13,447 146 
10,846 70 
42,688 37 
4287 eee 
7031 pels 
6,676 32 
5,034 6 
4,958 1 
4,911 ee 
5322 eos. 
3,876 6 
4,399 2 
8,275 8 
10,898 13 
S\950, amie 
16,848 13 
17,896 231 
23,099 180 
24,945... 
19,964 18 
26,602 10 
66,399 4 
37,833 6 
65,277 een 
29,418 3 
22,044 5 
9,610 33 
4,730" “eis 
4578150 
13;959.0 
4,203 taste 
125134 7 
13,8960 er 
14,065 2 
14,457 2 
14,292 11 
23,663 3 
24,838 .. 
217045 Mera 
22,949 Brae 
10,049: Fer 
VATA crs 
95939 Sie 
41.72 
5,658 164 
4,553 4 
8,676 199 
8,745 43 
27,289 22 
12,988 45 
14,809 48 
5,217 
29,258 16 
30,140 63 
30,149 81 
3,602 6 
3,540) wae 
7,142 6 
6,498 ... 
28,438 64 
26,041 19 
15,750 1 
26,545 A 
27,125 c 
99,989 2... 
1263063 Weer. 
52,459 26 
43,988 1 
44,247 2 
51,736 14 
54,558 190 
40,769 ... 
PAESYEL 5c 
66,140 ... 
40,423 35 
6,542 
6,620 ee 
7,920 186 
10,260 266 


Inc. 
Bulk 


21,415: 


121, "314 


97,842 
104,187 
138,669 
141,962 
186,310 
181,883 
233,377 

78,826 

7,956 


3,092 


10, 526. 
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me ye a ie Ge a4 I=. 2. ieee 


mie the e ajc 
BRIGGS FEATURE PAGES 


See hich wile? wiladdfom 


100.000%0$00000 LINES OF NEW | 
BUSINESS TO YOUR TOTAL/ ~~ 


OW, while you are laying plans for a new record in lineage— a record that 

will surpass any previous total or place you ahead of your competitor, why 

not let us show you how we can secure without selling cost to you, from 100,000 

to 500,000 lines of additional space from those non-regular advertisers in the 
industrial, jobbing, manufacturing and wholesale lines ? 


Let us tell you the story of Briggs’ service—about our proven, permanent 
Feature Pages. Let us show you how more than 80 leading newspapers through- 
out the United States and Canada are increasing their lineage tremendously with 
our assistance, year in and year out. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


Thos.W Briggs Co. 


Home Office, Colurnmbian Mutual Tower. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATIONS AS eee ten 
SHOWN BY A. B. CARERORIS Total Sabie neh Total — Bulk Fai 
——_ . D 3 E t ne. 
(Continued from page 150) City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
re. ; - Walla Walla ....Bulletin ....... (r) 2,728 1,781 4,509 284 4,793 110 4,903 
Total Total Sunday ed...(m) 2,614 1,770 4,384 308 4692 114 4,806 
Cast Net Uaion’. 4 eh oe (b) 1,719 998 2,717 377 3.094). (2530S, 347 | 
Total. City- Total Paid : Sunday ed-..@m), 1,729,011 . 2,740 388 3128 254 3382 @| 
Total Subur- Subur- _ Total Net Bulk Ine. Wenatchee ..... lV OVI oie oie wiatele (r) 2,362). 3,157 5,519 25102 Taf VA 30 7,741 
City P Ke Cit ote ban Country Paid Sale Bulk Mallcitia aetsiyelen see ebLetald®s...ipeieete (d) 1,105. 4,244 5,349 212 Spl ag ce 5,561 
ity aper y BE: f 375 «12,033 12,033 Sunday ed...(m) 4,272 4,835 9,107 230 9/337 —rccettongaue oa 
oe DD ecu e ean aie OS a9” bal 1Ee3 ke 4s 6 760s nams TOO Republic ....... r) 4920 1.2687 6188 243 8. 6,43. 0-08 FO Mal 
Statesman ..64- r 5 90 ’ sree ’ 
; a 7,98 G05 181793 eros 
eRe ares ioelt 6087 177908 28, 05 18.7361. oie ls, 7.06 WEST VIRGINIA 
a etinterprise ves: b) 6,037 «6,754 12,791 8,832 21,623 174 21,797 Bluefield ..... Telegraph ..... (b) 3,378 7,064 10,442 962 11,404 70 11,474 
aes ee SSS 8,844 8,772 17,616 12,556 30,172 139 30,311 Sunday ed...(m) 4,010 11,091 15,101 1,242 16,343 12 16,355 
Ge ee oe (rt) 6,571 2,184. 8,755 1,105 9,860 5 9,865 Charleston ......Gazette** ...... (b) 7,188 7,205 14,393 3,089 17,482 2 17,484 
Dall Desearel (r) 27,125 1,604 28,729 2,067 30,796... 30,796 Sunday ed.--(m) 8,066 10,345 18,411 4056 22,467 - 23 22,490 
ta yeah ee Ce) Bee ise “37,672 3,294.41 40,960) sad iMOlOb7 o Ue)aekais tee, ate ese a (b) 4°207 4/657 8864 2,141° 11,005 104 11,109 | 
News tee Geek. &) 24022 14°742 38,764 32,464 71,228... 71,228 Sunday ed...(m) 3,984 5)180 9,164) 2.4197. 11,583 S8 memtapad 
Sunday ed...(m) 32,963 18,394 51,357 41,778 SEE aon. CRB be eet eg 4,641 2,312 6,953 1,817 8,770 21 8791 
Denton ... . Record-Chron- Sunday ed...Gu)° 4.116 3,126 7.242. 2)846 seta ene 
icle*®™ sot oc (r) 1,598 636 2,234 198 2j432) 5 eiENe 2,493 Sake conte pele OM ancs mee eee (b) 2,924 2,638 5,562 1,025 6,587 98 6,685 
#UPaso 18.01. v0 Herald: ..2..+-+ (r) Sunday ed...(m) 85723. 13,4605  _ 7,188 =) 1,119 8,307 90 8,397 
gee o dontngion cect) gan Te ey 1 res 
Sunday ed...(m) 524 untington ....ee4ddvertiser** ...(r f : A 11, san 
Postotbinors tas (cg) 95593 785 10,378 146 10,524 ... 10, Sunday ed...(m) 9,372 2,075 11,447 237 © 11.684) eee met 684 
? 00 17,190 705 17,895 20 17,915 Herald-Dis- 
ESS Oe i ea a ai & 1eo48 1,309 16,554 15,948 . 32,502 210 32,712 patch** ..... (b) 8,547 3,060 11,607 2,927 14,534 1 14,535 
Sunday ed. .(m) 019,214) 1,730 20,985) ne, tS 4 ganee 02> ames 63,117 ; Sunday ed...) 8:706 3,024 11,730 ° 2,997) 9514-72 7eep meet 
hse mea (r) 21.582 27187 23,769 65,248 89,017 50 89,067 Martinsburg ...cJournal ......+. Cr) 2,848 1,677 4,525 357. 4,882 6 4,888 
ae (Gn) y 2336 24,517 78,829 103,346 ... 103,346 Morgantown P.. SPost aincowe aoe (ry 3,021 1,044 4,065 178 4,243 4,243 
Sunday ed... (m) (22,18 : "308. 11,682 11,682 Parkersburg News (b) . 15943, - 1,816. 3,759. 2,592 6.351 26,353 
Galveston ......-News** .....+. (b) 8,270 1,014 9,284 2,39 , wip , Te Sue Gn) 3500). 1eShe Bane 2563 8011 1 8012 
302 1.282 11,674 2,824 14,498 ... 14,498 nday ed... ; ; : ; ; ‘ 
Tribunes® £0 Cn eed 0 AEBIC946 566g 012 Ieeran of Die ora ee Sentinel 22-7) 6198 1498 7690 Sol OER + 18581 
a Tee eae ‘re 49°20. 63,417 34,437 37,832 72,269 69 72,338 ecling .......Intelligencer - (b) 37 LG: 10,0100, 1,3 ; “21 eee 
pe oe Suuday eae..! 35°701 3°918 39,619 44,477 84,096 54 84,150 News** ....... (r) 9,993 3,961 13,954 719 14,673 ... 14,673 
Sunday ed...(m) 32, 1g 37373-20199 $3,572 49 53,621 Sunday ed..-(m) 8,304 9,588 17,892 1,197 19,089 ... 19,089 
Post-Dispatch ..(b) 29343 pt31 34,607 23,126 57,823 54 57,877 Register** ..... (b) 4/804 2,924 73728 2,094 9,822 4 9,826 
p,nunday ods.) ovggia74 smanbe ac26/931 mn 3,S63e un 300 team muna 00 Sunday ed...(r) 5.862 2,862 8,724. 1,508 10,232 ... 10,282 
Port Arthur ....News ......+0- (z)) 161455 Gee ee Os490 669 7,124 42 7,16 WISCONSIN 
Sundayedern Gn)! vojoSOMmmrermmmn,O80 720 7,400 118 7,518 
San Antonio ....News .+.sereee (zr) 26,076 ---» 26,076 8067 ERS ine 34143 Appleton ......Post-Crescent \..(s) 5,217 6,471 11,688 1,065 12,753 4 12,757 
Express geet: (b) 13,344 eee 38s 27°808 58193 200 58,393 Beloities ars. wea sNewisienieetese (r) 6,124 2,702 8,826 308 9,134 9 9,143 
Sunday ed...(m) 30,385 nome 30,08 Ost 35'502 109 32701 Chippewa Fails ..Telegram ...... (r) 
ris ren 22,341 oo «Mead tT Pana ie 4gion7 Raley 4a1se eeuaCeare ha ‘Leader’ }, 2. sass 8 2420 4,477 6,897 434 DAS a 7,331 
unday ed...(m std ahr , , 2 y Telegram ...... r) 2,848 1 5 see : 
Temple ........ eTelegram ...... (bye L916 + 41404 06,0205 1,949 a 7.809 0) tena Genday bd. Ga) 2.457. 4,588 6,995 433 7 age ee 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,106 4,235 6,341 1,393 7,734 .-. 7,734 Fond du Lac ....Commonwealth** (2737 2,537 $294 1,033 6,327 4 6,331 
es te Reporter**® .....(r) 3,207. 1 438 1,4 : : 
ei. Eee v0 1G 3,384 532 3,916 2,357 6,273... 6,273 Green Bay Press-Gasetie ..(r) 7,830 5,534 713,364 9345 014,298 es Sumela.ge7 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,936 532 4,468 2,666 7,134 ... (7,134 Janesville . « GOLEHE fiacse sere (r) 4,736 6,772 11,508 336 11,844 4 11,848 
WACO! -< sisetiee sie “News¢Tribunedaa(b) 7j092q Mibente teams Ld 20,766 ... 20,766 Kenosha .. cto NCGS sa ielate a: <tasentvs (r) 8,353 689 9,042 391 9,433 17 9,450 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,468 .... 8,468 12,430 20,898 ... 20,898 La Crosse .....elribune & Leader- 
Wichita Falls ...Record-News ++ (b) 5528 4,170 9,698 2,550 12,248 ... 12,248 Pression @ 7,706 4,911 12,617 585. 13,202) i Sieekas205 
"Sunday ede aCHvar 5.580 Mayes) 9,018 12,7025, lc ec 0a 12,620 Sunday ed. 7264 4,869 12,133 595. | 127 28aee emaz28 
Timesin. steele r 8,361 6,735 15,096 3,305 18,401 2) 9183403) Madison’ 2.2.00) Capital- Times** ve 7.955 10,256 18,211 3,156 21,367 4 21,371 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,741 6,642 14,383 3,417 17,800 4 17,804 Se estt ai ca De 8,085, vee Re 20,04 3 20,467, 
unday e m P ’ 918; , A ’ 
UTAH Manitowoc ..... -Herald-News .. pe 3,098 2,968 6,066 476 6,542 3 6,545 
Milwaukee ......Journal ........ (r) 83,046 28,168 111,214 21,534 132,748 67 132,815 
: Sanday ed:..Gm) 64,337 30) : : <0 ; 
TS Ra Re is fea (r) 7,051 2,090 9,141 1,143 10,284 110,285 Sentinel... ---(b) 33,226 11,017 44,243 13,036 37278 20 133288 
ape ; : ; d 40 11,086 Sunday e (m) : i 5 3 ; 
pane ee 7S Ogmeeie3s rt 95 | tc oe Wisconsin News () 6,601 17,899 74,500 17,085 91,585 135 91,720 
Salt Lake City ..Deseret News'” (1) 13,231 3,096 16,327 4,708 | 21,035... 21,035 Monroe .......--Times o.s.-..(7) 08 LARS 2.430 233 2068S 21670 
Sunday, ed...(m) 14,545 3,975 18,520 6866 25/080 «6: 45'299 © Oshkosh ......- “Northwestern*® “(e) 8,922 4,179 13,101 1,093 14,194 7 14,201 
Bee en ves ue Or 146426» 37.246 82,9502 ,,, 70,196.) 62 4070,258 jn MACE Game Journal-News** (r) 7341 2,057 9,308 404 ee 9,810 
unday eee ’ , ’ ’ ‘imes- wule f f 4 
Sheboygan ...+00Press ...sess0s- (ry) 77182 «5,135 12,317 341«S«12,658 23 12/681 
VERMONT Superior ...... weTelegram ....5 (r) 8,174 6,513 14,687 5,696 20,383 7 20,390 
teh ‘ at VVctisa 1m erent eRecord-Herald .(r) 4,858 2,669 7,527 252 7,779 8 78 
Barre wicca PRimes tit aloe (r) 2,529 3,560 6,089 1,034 $I : 
Burlington ..... GNCWS Bre vic siecle (r) 3,111 1,255 4,366 1,972 6,338 9 6,347 WYOMING 
3391 6,950 5,933 12,903 11 12,914 
Rutland he jae aca tb 3337 4630.-«-7'627«3,399-«=«*11,026«12~—«11,038 Casper ........ =H asin Pie AS 4500 Vat 3332 ne 6,521 13 6,534 
ts Meee terval diene aceite s s bane (r a 
VIRGINIA Cheyenne ...... “tae: State Tri- 
une & State 
i Bh eri eve d Herald- Deader**e a(n) 733850 764 4,114 - 2,230 6,344 3 6,347 
Ba Cees ; mes 2,993 3,196 6,189 2,894 9,083... 9,083 Sunday ed...(m) 3.400 733 4,183 2,310 6,493 crt 6,493 
Sonday ed-..(m) | 3,358 | 3,769 7,327 3,106. 10,433, 0'-~) 9 00,4330 Chonaan Dau eteeiae 
NewsBulletw™™ (x) 2432 95 388k LEG AT Ge “prise tac (r) 1,523. 417:«'1,940-:1,422 «3,362 33,365 
Clifton Forge ...Review** ...+-- (r), 10239", BOS els ce pte a umes c Sanday ed...(m) 1585 452 2°007°- 1,448" ” ig 455 suuae mumnoOD 
Danville ...... eehegister ....--- (d) peas yee pare ae bie 26 Riare 
‘Bee Ie reine tr) 6,029 2, ; ; : 
7,241 4,669 11,910 707. «12,617. «27 ~=—«:12,644 
Foal Bag Tash $8 Ue Te "ao DOMINION OF CANADA 
Harrisonb weeNews-Record** .(b) 1,042 5,260 6,302 954 if ‘ 
Cyachbure see News**. ees (d) 2,524 3,757 © 6,281 2,560 aa 8 De ALBERTA 
dduahice Manes 51847 177 6,024 : 3 
Ta aie Ce} 81371 3,934 12,305 2,579 eee Bos Cie eeaticy ar (r) 393 Ae 22963 BNA ae ry byte 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,058 3,789 7,847 2, , Ramontoniea. ouniet eee (r) 131963  7°899 21'862 788 22,650 6 22,656 
N tN Pps ccay a. eens By) 1-988 v2.77 75 412 S17 te eee 7S monton .....-Journal ........(r 4 : : 3 
Se nts Times-Herald ees 5,392 2,292 7,684 106 7:70 7791 repay ies ede aeesc (r) eee se PE i ne 5,586 - aaee 
Total Daily...(e) 7,380 5,063 12,443 A at 2 Hae Medicine Hat ...News** .......(r) , , ’ , 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,213 4,256 8,46 i , . 
Norfolk ......-- Speizer -Dispatch (r) 31,757 aoe saices oe Bye = Soreet BRITISH COLUMBIA 
-Pilot 23,967 3,599 27, ; ; ; e 
AA pes fae os) 27°946 4,078 32,024 9,422 41,446 165 41,611 Nelson ...-- ans ad bicis solutelore (b) ee eee aoe tee ae 1 oe 
Richmond ......! Nows-Leoder ..(b) 49,114 3,601 52,715 9,393 62,108 ... 62,108 Prince Rupert ..News .......+- (r) Bp DEL) a tees = MSE OF) ih 
Times-Dispatch (b) 25,672 3,963 29,635 15,541 45,176 239 45,415 Vancouver cece ee SUM ce eee cece (b) 16,66 646 2 : oe Pare Wore oro) 
Sunday ed...(m) 30,012 5,006 35,018 16,826 51,844 227 52,071 SUB vcin td «oie (r) 29,769 5,770 35,539 10,3 45, A 
: y , ; ; ; 13101 Total Daily ..(e) 40,435 8,416 48,851 15,800 64,651 9 64,660 
Roanoke ....... .Times** .....:- (b) 3,951 2,925 6,876 6,058 12,934 167 : 
E 172 Sunday ed...(m) 20,703 5,604 26,307 11,472 37,779 23 37,802 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,204 3,485 9,689 6,324 16,013 159 16, r 
a 12'447 Province ...... (r) 36,732 6,859 43,591 20,882 64,473 8 64,481 
World-News** .(e) 10,574 1,272 11,846 $92 12,438 9) 9 ‘ 
635 ‘Sunday ed-.-(m) 38,216 6,928 45,144 22,328 67,472 ... 67,472 
Staunton ..... veNews-Leader** . (d) 552 3,474 4,026 509 4.5 35 AS 
: : Starts eicde cp (r) 13,581 2,114 15,695 2,083 17,778 225 18,003 
Leader*®* .....- (r) 1,797 86 1,883 123 25006 ieee 2 006 hye y : : ree ne Soe 
Total Daily...(g) 2,349 3,560 5,909 632 6,541 oe 6,541 Victoria ....... cle a po oe he ; ae ay Pd nett 
di 743 3,480 4,223 10 4, is ; : sac : ; : ; ; : 
Winchester ....- sworn aaa Be (r) 1,701 1,814 3,515 583 4,098 ... 4,098 Times ..+-.++- (r) 7,040 1,328 8,368 477 8,845 19 8,864 
WASHINGTON MANITOBA 
Winnipeg ....- ..Free Press** ..(b) 7,895 353 8,248 13,913 22,161 25 22,186 
Aberdeen ......eWorld .....0++> (r) 3,500 2,610 6,110 233 6,343 30 6,373 Free Press Evg. 
Centralia ..... esChronicle ...+.. (r) 2,277 711 2,988 169 3,157 1 3,158 Bulletin*®** «..... (r) 27,740 2,017 29,757 12,894 42.651... 42,001 
Ellensburg ..... SRecbrdleincw (x) ORS 707 1,790 109 1899 54 1,953 Total Daily ..(e) 35,635. 2,370 38,005 26,807 64,812 25 64,837 
Everett .....-.- TET evald in Le mee (r) 7,707 5,593 13,300 400 13,700 9 13,709 Tribune®*® 1¢r) 217314 15605 22919 13,165 36,084 28 «36,112 
Longview ....cceNews .eeeeeeeee (r) 3,085 560 3,645 384 4,029 $8 4,087 . 
ERIE (Ge sicd hats Post-Intellig- NEW BRUNSWICK 
enceDs. Ke abies (b). 41,856 10,717 52,573 21,764 74,337 1 -74,338 
Sunday ed..,(m) 49,717 17,648 67,365 68,256 135,621 19 135,640 St. John ....-.. -Telegraph-Jour- ; rey eric Pere oa 
Sap anne. oe (cr) 49,172 12,706 61,878 19,653 81,531 ... 81,531 hal, eee Cb) 4,570 nea 14/570 13,088" 17688 9 iC cea 
Times Se de Sets 12798 BE, pe 417634 ae 046 oe rs 048 Times-Star ....(r) 13,440 see 5 > f , 
Sunday ed...(m) 62,33 160 75,497 27,384 2,881 ...> 102,881 
Spokane ........Chronicle oe 24'036 12,893 36,929 1,079 38,008 12 38,020 NOVA SCOTIA | 
Spokesman-Re- 3 6 
agape (b) 16,666 21,866 38,532 7,111 45,643 46 45,689. Halifax ..... wasOhronicle .....6(b) 2767"... 2,767! 9,230 611/997, 363 ale aoa 
CHB Matton en celts (r) 2,636 til 2/636 7,241 9,887 4 i 
Sanday ed.-.(m) 22,709 21,922 44,631 8,287 52,918 15 52,933 Bese Vet aya 569. 22,449 
Tacoma ....++++eLedger ..---s J.(b) 7,242 =««4,361 «11,603 = 2,856 14,459 37 14,496 Total Daily Ley 5,403 see , 9 , oak 
SO iment Herald .....-- i(b) 2,920 “2920 14,568 17,488 710 18,198 
big Sunday ed...(m) 17,924 7,737 25,661 3,092 28,753 177 28,930 , e187 
Mail acces (r) 10,761 i) 107761 4,323 «15,084 73 15,1 
News-Tribune ..(r) 20,558 8,724 29,282 2,367 31,649 16 31,665 1 13°681 187891 32'572 783 33, "355 
; TRIOS cose Rats (r) 14,578 4,025 18,603 . 1,065 19,668 7 19,675 Total “Daily; .(e) 13,68 gy 18s i , 
(Wancotiver ..ccc«Columbian ..0..(r))) 2,094)..1,758 "3,852 237 4,089 6 4,095 « ere (Continued on page 157) _ | 
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THE HIGHEST CLASS AND AND MosT EFFICIENT BUSINESS-BUILDING ORGANIZATION IN THE NEWSPAPER FIELD TODAY 


THE CHARLES PARTLOWE COMPANY 
617-618 OCCIDENTAL BUILDING INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ORIGINATORS OF 
AN UNEQUALLED CAMPAIGN THAT BUILDS PERMANENT-PROSPEROUS NEWSPAPERS 


Che Partiowe Jalan 


Self-finanring) 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF 
CONTINUOUS SUCCESS 


A SUBSTANTIAL 


Best i ait Newspaperdom DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


Special Announcement 


ARVTARCEE TH 


Pah Re 


| 


The Charles Partlowe Company of Indianapolis, takes 


B 
be 

. . . 5 

pardonable pride in the announcement that it has been | 
chosen a member of the efi 
~ ~ * ~ oF 

Better Business Bureau el 

—an honor that has not been accorded to any other circu- f 
lation-building service or company in newspaperdom. E 
ei 

ge 


THE CHARLES PARTLOWE COMPANY, FOR OVER EIGHTEEN f 
YEARS A RECOGNIZED INSTITUTION IN NEWSPAPERDOM, IS THE i 
LARGEST CIRCULATION-BUILDING ORGANIZATION IN THE ENTIRE i pe 
WORLD. IT WAS FOUNDED AND HAS OPERATED CONTINUOUSLY 
UPON STANDARDS IN COMPLETE ACCORD WITH THOSE OF THE | f 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, ITS ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY IN ITS 

FIELD AND THE ESTEEM AND CONFIDENCE IN WHICH IT IS HELD 


BY THE NEWSPAPER FRATERNITY IS DIRECTLY ATTRIBUTED TO 
THESE PRINCIPLES. 


THE CHARLES PARTLOWE COMPANY IS ALSO A MEMBER OF THE 
INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


SERVICE | 
a2 


AmericasL argest Circulation 
Building Organization 
- RESULTS CounT- 


6 ‘Finer Occinentat Bip. 
INDIAWAPOLIS-IND. 
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News Ink 


Comic and Magazine \ 
Supplement Ink 


Intaglio Ink 


The product of over one hundred and 
twenty years expe.ience and endeavor 


aaa 


pnt 


eigen eRaP 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FOUNDED 1804 


New York Detroit Baltimore 

Cleveland Atlanta Richmond 

Pittsburgh Dallas New Orleans 

Chicago Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City 
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Does the Plus Metal Plan Pay? 


@s this page are reproduced the mastheads One LIZ otethe 
thousands of newspapers who depend upon the Imperial 
Plus Metal Plan to take care of their type metal. 

In looking over the names of these papers you will find many 
leading metropolitan newspapers represented. You will also 
find many newspapers from small cities. 

If the Plus Plan were not dependable and economical, if it 
did not keep type metal fit at all times, thus adding years of i 
working life to the metal, these papers would never be using 
the Plus Plan. See 


THE WILLIAMSPORT SUN | 
The Plus Plan is a plan of service—reliable service for ci. The Canon Bethy Someta 


newspapers regardless of size of shop or circulation. Depend- eee — 
BODIES OF TWOS-51 VICTIMS FOUND | 


able, economical service is the foundation upon which the re- 
markable growth of the list of Plus Plan users has been built. 


If you are not using the Plus Plan, write and let us send you 
a copy. Better still, talk to our representative when next he 


calls. 


Linotype—M onotype—Intertype—S tereotype 
Elrod — Ludlow — Linograph — Thompson 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Philadelphia Cleveland New York Chicago 


“ITHACA JOURNAL -NEWs su 


T~—ttica Observer Dispatch = 


lee 


(95% THE DAYTON JOURNAL = 
= The Grand Rapids Press —u * 
ICO’ ATTACK Cyn te mM OW Pejdisine coc” 
ISH AGENT. 6 PETERSENS SENT 


wos, Ohe Knoxville Sunday BYourwal (east = HU : ‘on . ONS { | 
GE MANY DAIL) PROBLE : ; Ze "3 si ‘ DAYTON DAILY NEWS ' 


NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES FACE MANY 


The Knoxville News a 
RROWING HEADWAY © “5RTAIF es ase on Se Ne wpa 
we LLS 1313 - Sad 2 
S & | Re 
| ee z LD. 
; MINGHAM. AGE HER. sik | 
saEa UNE 10 UNK SHOHLS RO ca | 


ot 


HOME 


OLEDO S3@ BLADE. 


a=. ms RAIDS ON PUBLIC POCKETBOO BOOK 

gees, ETO BE GIVEN JURY SCRUEINY : 
i COUNTY PAYS = a = s PK 

Dae le Coly 


INDAY INDEPENDENT |2ce | 


ay City TIMES TRIBUNE _ =2 NE (eqyORT WAYNE SouANaL oazerte (= 


=— 


Child Labor ix ‘= = C auRst ; : } = ; SA} ; hs | 
© The S | 
ve | 


—= 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATIONS AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 152) 


City Paper Key 
Brantford ......, Expositor. ..6..s r 
Brockville ....... Rite & Se 
TOMES rs wie ») 
Chatham ......., Whense tani w 
Ft, William .....Times-Journal ._ (r) 
Gallas Rastech cate cals Reporkee 6.6.0 r 
Guelphy Soncee tne Mercury ...... as 
Hamiltcn A at) a ee (r) 
2 Spectator .....: (r) 
Kinpstnrecte sore British Whig ..(r) 
bs Standard ...... (r) 
Kitchener ...... URECOVEN (55 ckre ae (r) 
Londoaetientes se Advertiser (b) 
Advertiser ..... (r) 
Total Daily. ..(e) 
Free Press reach) 
Free Press ..... (r) 
Total Daily...(e) 
Oshawalaceenae: Reformer (tri- 
weckl ‘ 1 
Ottawaneee »++sCitizen 2 itech aie 3 
GCateen Sonne > v6 (r) 
Total Daily... (e) 
MOUYNOL Poise so. (b) 
Journal ....... (r) 
Total Daily...(e) 
Pele Dror eae ue (r) 
Peterborough ...Exvaminer ....- (r) 
Port Arthur .....News-Chronicle . (r) 


ONTARIO 
Total 
+ a ees 
ota ity- Total 
Total Subur- Subur- Total Net Bulk 
City ban ban Country Paid Sale 
6,371 Erie 9,948 394 10,342 49 
2,170 1,707 3,877 337 4,214 ... 
2,889 3,063 5,952 260 6,212 130 
4,532* "500 5,132 532 5,664 8 
(*City circulation includes Port Arthur, 500.) 
ur: 1,006 4,736 116 852 10 
4,155 600 4,755 197 4,952 a6 
10,249 2,141 12390 4,538 16,928 58 
25,911 5,286 31,197 3,857 35,054 57 
2,846 3,639 6,485 736 7,221 43 
3,029 3,256 6,285 774 T0589 ees 
6,536 1,606 8,142 322 8,464 21 
728 11,087 11,815 3,977 15,792 3 
3,755 898 4,653 95 4,748 11 
4,483 11,985 16,468 4,072 20,540 14 
1,994 14,567 16,651 8,395 24,956 2 
12,940 1,107 14,047 128 14,175 4 
14,934 15,674 30,608 8,523 395131 6 
1,742 223 1,965 153 2,118 4 
4,278 1,664 5,942 806 6,748 9 
17,289 2,082 19,371 1,685 21,056 96 
21,567 3,746 25,313 2,491 27,804 105 
2,072 1,656 3,728 1,816 5,544 2 
14,037 5,802 19,839 2,812 22,651 15 
16,109 7,452 23,567 4,628 28195 17 
5,134 S68) 6,467 2,330 8,967 59 
4,547 1,118 5,665 753 6,418 2 
Soar 353 3,710 364 r 


CG ity circulation 


includes Fort 


Sarmiamaeee. cre Cenadian Ob- 
SOLDER eh VI i 3,683 JAA se yShls} 
Sault Ste. Marie Stor ........ 00. (3 3,381 "808 37586 708 
Stratfords 1 eee Beacon-Herald .(r) 3,997 2,518 6,115 390 
St. Catharines ©. / Standard ...... r) 5,749 2,860 8.609 596 
St. Thomas te Times-Journal ep 4,049 3,551 7,600 751 
Toronto fc acs a: = SGIODE: ta eit cies (b) 26,717 14,981 41,698 48,518 
Mail & Pips (b) 58,055 17,499 75,554 39,170 
Star -. (2) 89,534 18,523 108,057 25,029 
Sunday ed. -(m) 112,940 28,515 141,455 39,680 
ms Telegram ...... (r) 104,194 4,912 109,106 3,864 
Windsor . Border Cities 
‘ Site OER ne (r) 18,193 5,895 24088 1,714 
Woodstock ...... Sentinel-Review (r) 35466. 1,889 5,355 499 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown ...Guardian (b) 1,041 3,072 4,113 434 
Patrik saccade (r) 1,370 1,632 3,002 148 
QUEBEC 
Montreal seeeeee cazette ES ee (b) 24,018 1,193 25,201 6,577 
TROVE re ere ae (t) 9,524 67 9,591 1,319 
Saturday ed..(y) 6,291 62 6,353 1,348 
WAN Patrie® boss. (r) 
Canada ed @) 9125809 2.243. - 15,052 6,151 
Woe Sy tednn: (t) NSS as Bae Ges 
Total, M.-F...(t) 12,809 2,243 15,052 9,506 
Canada ed (y) 25,980 2,787 28,767 13,069 
eS a edaes.. (y) Ace — af 3,059 
otal, Sat. cs... (y) 25,980 2,787 28,767 16,128 
a Pressenaec ss. (r) 
Canada ed. (t) 88,828 14,649 103,477 24,645 
Srled-s oe (t) sa i een 24615 
Total, M.-F...(t) 88,828 14,649 103,477 49,260 
anada ed. (vy) 90,150 16,090 106,240 37,166 
Uns Suledes oi (y) nist state Sit oe) 
Total Sat. (y) 90,150 16,090 106,240 62,029 
er Canada 2) et (b) 7,083 692. 7,775 957 
Le Devoir ..... (r) 4,255 1,027 5,282 5,644 
SPORE MA ccate sais (r) 83,952. 1,588 85,540 25,314 
Quebec ....5.. . Chronicle - Tele- 
ET ODI ‘aistelale oe (r) 3,877 Sve Sbe/aig: 
L’Action Catho- 
Ques Seek (r) 5,086 1,391 6,476 12,072 
1 Ce (ry 17,425. 2,886 20,311 27,236 
L’ Evenement .(b) 8,894 872 9,766 6,464 
Sherbrooke ...... La Tribune** (r) 1,455 2,832 4,287 1,971 
ES 2COnG we ete aT (r) 1,996 4,461 6,457 3,102 
Three Rivers ....Le Nouvelliste (r) 2,876 3,771 6,647 581 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw ...... Perald** aa 0, tc (b) 104° 2,625 2,729 368 
TAINOSE EE ca ities (r) 3,532 42 3,574 203 
Total Daily... (e) 3,636 2,667 6,308 571 
Prince Albert ...Herald** ...... (r) 1,531 920 2,451 160 
Reginay} e386 «4 ead erin, (b) 4,796 6,937 11,733 9,093 
PEDSE wh. chaise che (r) 5,730 748 6,478 562 
Total Daily...(e) 10,526 7,685 18,211 9,655 
Saskatoontens si soepenict* 2.0/5; (b) 986 O27, 2,013 135 
SGN. cracls ae (r) 5,992 11,474 17,466 2,105 
Total Daily...(e) 6,978 12, 501 19, 479 2.240 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago ii..4 200.0 -Abendpost ..... G2) 36516 7 2e53005. 415172. 
Sunday ed...(m) 28,142 3,884 32,026 
Forward. ..c.<. (a) 18,604 809 19,413 
Saturday ed..(y) 19,143 809 19,952 
Sunday ed. .(m) 20,019 809 20,828 
Polish Zgoda.. -.(r) 26,240 3,780 30,020 
MICHIGAN 
Detroitiy. aces c50 Polish Record ..(r) 18,981 494 19,475 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester ..... L’ Avenir Nation- 
REN oo ars tiatereats (r) 3,055 500 3,535 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn | ..6...%< Nordisk Tidende 
(weekly) ne) 6,356 178 6,534 
New York ......2 Amerikai Magyar 
Nepszava ....(b) 6,915 3,961 10,876 
Sunday ed.. “Gb 7,038 1,846 8,884 
eeapere d’Amer- 
Notetaxetstoumters (b 33,191 3,887 37,078 
Hunky eds ai..(at) 3135575 4,257 37,832 
OV BP eisiciwstaimes (t) 34,028 4,591 38,619 
Saturday ed..(y) 42,069 4,878 46,947 
Surday ed...(m) 38,657 4,677 43,334 


Il Progresso-Italo- 


5,099 
4,248 
20,352 
20,121 
21,626 
9,899 


942 


679 


2,026 


15,137 
473 


16,308 
17,417 
21,132 
21,830 
21,602 


4,074... 
William, 90.) 


5,563 
4,691 
6,505 
9,205 
8,351 
90,216 
114,724 
133,086 
131,135 
112,970 


25,802 
5,854 


110,854 
5,590 


18,548 
47,547 
16,230 
6,258 
9,559 
7,228 


46,271 
36,274 
39,765 
40,073 
42,454 
39,919 


20,417 


4,214 


8,560 


26,013 
9,357 


53,386 
55,249 
59,751 
68,777 
64,936 


26 


On 


- Bubp 


Nop. . 


179 


17 


492 
15 


211 
18 


Total 
Net 
Paid 
Inc. 
Bulk 


10,391 


4,214 
6,342 
5,672 


4,862 
4,952 
16,986 
35,111 
7,264 
7,059 
8,485 
15,795 
4,759 
20,554 
24,958 
14,181 
39,137 


2,122 


44,895 


128,122 
24,615 
152,737 
143,406 
24,863 
168,269 
8,732 
10,946 
110,863 


5,602 


18,560 
47,551 
16,230 
6,258 
9,561 
7,228 


3,098 


46,271 
26,274 
39,765 
40,073 
42,454 
40,098 


20,417 


4,231 


8,560 


26,505 
9,357 


53,401 
55,460 
59,769 
68,777 
64,936 


jor Janwary 3.0, 19 26 157 
Total Total 
Local Net 
Total  City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- Total Net Bulk Inc. 
City Paper Key City ban ban . Country Paid Sale Bulk 
Americano ...(b) 32,848 13,103 45,951 35,167 81,118 81,118 
Sunday ed...(m) 32,699 14,201 57,900 40,839 98,739 98,739 
Forward) ..0<2+ (t) 88,778 8,871 97,649 44,287 141,936 141,936 
Saturday ed..(y) 106,688 9,839 116,527 44,970 161,497 161,497 
Sunday ed...(m) 94,275 10,394 104,699 52,835 157,504 157,504 
Jewish Morning 
Journal ss.) (a) 63,342 2,124 65,466 7,268 72,734 0 72,734 
Sunday ed...(m) 55,147 2,096 57,243 7,276 64,519 ... 64,519 
at Prensa “06. (b) 6,572 907 7,479 3,989 11,468 314 11,782 
Nowy Swiat ...(b) 8,013 2,988 11,001 3,134 i 6 a 14,135 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,359 4,230 14,589 3,794 LOSS SS ee rare 18,383 
Russky Golos ..(b) 3,847 732 4,584 4,173 8,757 8,757 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,334 918 5,252 4,275 9,527 9,527 
Staats- Zeitung (b) 37,443 7,350 44,793 8,985 53,778 53,778 
TLErOld)  Welclec se. (r) 36,353 4,366 40,719 1,014 41,733 41,733 
Sunday Staat 
Herold ..... (m) 65,968 16,465 82,433 24,697 107,130 107,130 
OHIO 
‘eveland .-Waechter- wnd 
‘ Anzeiger TC emia Lome ta aete 279) 2S 07, 14,786 14,786 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,191 638 8,829 850 9,679 9,679 
RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket ..La Tribune**..(r) 2,973 379° 935352 573 3,925 155 4,080 


NEWSPRINT MILLS IN NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES 


Capacity Head Office Capacity 
plexatid riage Paper eC Ose cieielene tate si erelaleiaiclel sis: «lesa NES BNC o ey Bhai G or coobieoodsh HeRpane 45 
Algonquin Paper Corporation.........-.++++e08 Ogdensburg, IN. Vse- hells sicit cinices vine 88 
Clr Papers ic ocperatetey cto ove ee iale laletais asaiwis\a\oleie) sYeuslinlora Niagarar Balls sNe | Yieictetel +l leleie'e el-t-le 39 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co........- Wisconsin Rapids, Wis..............-- 313 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co...........sseeenes San Francisco, Cal..............+.+-- 417 
Cushnoc® Paper  Companycicwsan --c0cc.oceneten New York, N. Y....2. nese ee cees se 61 
DeviGxrassem Papen Conn aptetekeierers slats eieysye 0 sie eyrnerers PRE alin Mag ag abc aobocuaeucmo oda 179 
Escanaba mibapen mGontsisersle) oiele:-1-)cheloverieiaieia/< aiclslof PiScatiaiad a Mich wemayvaavettel vase «:siscerstejctetstst etd 120 
Finch Pireryamc GenCore cays te ate ola coc a7e! oisve se'a w eehal stele’ Glens Falls, N. Y 135 
Rlambeawieeapens Gonrcareiie terest sicisberteleiele: ster state Park Falls, Wis 39 
Gilman MPaperi| Cotas ceerteisias aicletne o)cvclehsipicversteraie:e New York, N. Y 54 
Gould Paper Co....... me: ..-Lyons F alls, 95 
Grandtather halls Gomme demic «ie. - Merrill, Wis 34 
Great Northern’ Papers Gomes: cstetatsters «sls «csi Millinocket, 826 
Great \Wiestern) Paper. ©oicse!2 sya ctersrsi .rshelatsl ao '=-etstes Ladysmith, 63 
Hannaecbapers Corporation seria sei alesse sik * New York, 196 
Hawley -bulpm Garb apers Comer srrtrecta evel tays)<1 6:< OreronmGity, MOres ere cee etcllnia ete lsiteielee 25 
Hennepine Paper’ Coinsioecis sieeve: cche a cieierqts o'avala,s: 6's DMiteTeApONS, © yp IVEMAIUE Fieceys. ticsserbrare pivs.« wisysie a 37 
High “Falls Pulp (Paper, Gosesecs ccreie cc ci-tetene's hates cay aN iy | Vetere ateleatelenerers) aie a\terel ele 25 
Inland! EmpirelPaper (Con jee eis «40's ere tele IMialivioodspaNVaslls crtnicsnatrereueceeicisies stersisurys 94 
International (Paper Coss cctene-tiaretes pic sole sla sos 2 -0(< Nie Wage OT Ie Yana. sieiesoiniel leieceincainielols «+s 1,041 
Hascas Papert Gon non Aciitlisiatas ee elastase GrandBRapids, wMinin).’ 0,0) eierere eww rs infos ele 63 
Manistique Pulp) & Paper (Coven seni ncaes + os Minneapolis; Marin): ( oo cicie «cies «lsis'e viele 63 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Cos. ..00% 0.00.00. Minneapolisy «Miami 6 ee cte/ayeis «sce oe me 246 
Nekoosa-Edwardss Paper CO) wacactn ace sc cisisie's POntM REG WALU GS) WIS sa )eisie oucle «(c+ \e) stavereielole 30 
Northwest (Paper Con cect oreo eit s, Cloaet a UMaiitl eecace Saiarelnielefe oie ais masia ejonsies 43 
Oswegatchiie® Papetis Covsis: cyettts tharelavaie cress ctesercts: xs INGa Biaecu agri oe ING ORG cs aoe cl olacel rare mies ave rene 49 
Oswego Halls Corporation cso... cmageee es tsigs+ = Ns batas Nee Lies ie civetents cisnavstekeoniese a) dicteons 35 
Pejepscots Paper Gorrie: clersiocivwioe + .ctee =< uNewanvionks ANEW Stt..dienatsieigte sis daniels ce sleietogs 129 
Pettebone-Cataract) Paper) (Coetes.s.0 0c +s oa es INiaganamballiss Nae Ves ete wieleis) > elaite, steieieretere 28 
Ste Croix Paperm Corner rae erreirne - oltetn oe eves atoll IBOStorin DLAGS. cavassie aacithe 210 tele. s shea be,asie 177 
St. George Paper Co.. Norwalk. (Contnigesn-<ten es teas cet weve vied 31 
St. Regis Paper Co.. .- New York, N. Y : 173 
Sherhiani, Papers Con ato aree ccecterc/ ae ee sais sieve aie Watertown, N. Y.. 52 
Tidewater™ Paper” Millay Conese coma: 2 one lavcoys pon INE So50e Mien eee Gen Anoop 103 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp.............+: atleei AMCISCO; Calls dyaleueta leis, seks, cysys ee clalere 145 
WratabaRaperk Gosnict ee chierierev cities screen Parcells, Marit sic diese ses ep sicle.esis bie sia ees By! 
Waterway) Paper? Prodttcts) ©6s ois0.0c0< 6 coc vec Chicago, 1 as See Ser, eee torr rye 44 
Wiest’ Bods Paper Cory ase ccletsreveis is Susie o.oo. ¢-s/elele'e Carth’a ce win. LYe. oma e:aha ci MeePa lege atavare. ayels 43 
Wisconsin River Paper & Pulp Co............- MNieertalivmis Wah hneresyeus, cadre ceen syste, 0 vtage eeaee 73 

PEGE Wars ic iecauerai'ayei0) ein .c asi ecatetal ocetelelaierwdie 5,506 
a CANADA 
ADItibie Power cour aper Commiutdeenesias acid ose Miomtreal am Gatiada’ cis «fett<c srisiels spelecets 500 
Bathurste | Companyweetd seacamiae ee aeehs vee eas Bathurst, BA AG Ata sitenin a so teetar se ererace 65 
Beavers: Woods bipres (tenets ceaecsicanc:o PROLOG a COAG. eters co: eiate Safes, oa acetates 65 
Belgo Canadian Paper Company, Ltd........... Shawinigan alse Otebect ssc coe 372 
Jie Re Boothe eta jemitg enti ite aein ole euleecie COPE AW ayo Ontario see iaaiancta's nei et sintel sys 156 
Brompton Pulp So bapers:Com alti cieteis es sae ts East Angus, Quebees <5). shah: selevas sists 114 
CanadamHapetae Coren (tdi acicictin scien ceeten ene Wraridsori Millsssi@uebech., a stieie a wctels «a ot 43 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd Donnacona, ese 214 
BE) Bo EddyiCox Widonceae >o Hull, Ouebecs..:... 5 *60 
Fort Francis Pulp & PapersCo. sp Ltds cerslac cree © Minneapolis, Minn 148 
Borte WalliamebanernConmlstdneme cer ceca ce Fort William, Ont 136 
Keewatin Lumber Company, Ltd............... Rectipries Cie ers oval clersinte le staetkinice testers’ si acnte 100 
Laurentide: Co., Ltd...... Riepeieie sfatereleteloleiaictareravsis “Grandes Mere; (\Ouebecsit cma: de ae cic s se 388 
News. Pulp & (Paper Conn Ltid&: acoso oe aen nn ae an Montreal We Canadarven cle acntteuscte elt eiere te 35 
Ontario Paper Co., LRT oh ic eed aes ees eee AOnahdyer Ontatio sm oreiera secciate savas «cve/sie.eie 309 
Pacifiosunlss MLtd sertrerctontatle aco ee eae nae Viancouvers: Bi: Co.ccn, athe stot aaciens waerelote 245 
Powell River Gory EGE wrerctorettiate w ctttn noite Bictonere Vancouver, Bir Cucis a cinteterctatare giclee pgioee 250 
Pricembrothersic) Gorn iltd vie ae certeinertes cise + Ouebec,) Canadas s.0.0ci0555 625846 anctire ee $540 
st. Lawrence Paper ‘Mills; Ltdi 83.02 c.liccks oo Three Rivers, UWEDEC g slererate ed eee B48 140 
St. Maurice Lumber Co., ae Mahe habe hajeeNe winds ees Three Rivers, WEEE sr cctesee ed whl Babe $333 
Stiie Maurice PapersCon a ltd dpe cen ners a Montreal, Canadas... seh bemecit hgcaleee 273 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd........Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............0.00- 711 
Wayaeamack= News, Utd Jee cme, enscteeanuec Mhreey Rivers) Que. as sie cles sss sieve heehee 200 
: Hct. caps ctctare asesayalesava aly Matera M-afaisietiane 5,397 
Grand’ Total, U. S.°& Canada... os... 10,903 
NEW FOUNDLAND 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd..... Goreville IRVIN SES «tears cir eitovanaiceiehel eiai'er oyna eevee ies 293 

Newfoundland Power & Paper Co., Ltd........ Corners Lande ners ehen setehet kore ave el oharslel orate hers § 

MEXICO 
Fabricas De Papel De San Rafael Y Anexas, S: A. Mexico...:.....0..cccsecce ceases 50 
NEW MACHINES, 1926 

Capacity Date 
Kenorag papete Milles etdcy Inenora ti beat) criyece "a cress creel coitial le ceteris oivlacara-gua: sare 125 Spring 
Canadian International Paper Co., "Three RRIVOLSs CEs, cecke cteeantoteisyoimiove, aoe witleto ie reus 160 Spring 
Porteoueredmaneri Cos rorty Alfred» Omens} seeediw ool salsiielsrcre oattiasicmosis eee 250 Summer 

535 
Compiled by The Newsprint Service Bureau, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


*One 100-ton machine under construction. 
t Two 100-ton machines under construction. 
t Two 80-tcn machines under construction. 

§ Four 100-ton machines under construction: 


RACs 


Editor & Publisher 


Copyright, 


A 
Address Space Buyers 
ABBOTT & STORM.........-++- 17 W. 42d Stic. ac New York City.... 
ACME ADV. CO. b-e.......50- 2.59. Luckie St..:. 0... Attlanta,. (Gate crac te i 
ACEL, ERVIN S., INC., d.....+- 115 Broadway..... New York Che eaten ne hie ¥ 
: . “ES Sehneider 
ACORN AGCY., INC., a-d-e-g....56 W. 45th St.....New York City*...) H. H. Drysen 
Victoria Bldg...... Philadelphia, ‘Pa...E. A. Clarke 
Philadelphia, Pt.... 
AD AIDS CORP., d....cewsecees New York City....Times Bldg....... 
ADAMANT ADV. AGCY., d...... 132 Nassau St..... New York ies lames C. Cleveland 
IADAMARS COU dre. ce cleic «cms 01 -2100 Pine St. "St, “Louis, (Mo. 
ADAMS CO., OTIS H. 1448 Old South Bldg.Boston, Mass...... 
ADAMS ADV. AGCY. State Olfice Bldg...Mobile, .Ala..... eee W. Adams 
ADAMS ADV. AGCY. .«Miller-Ritter Bldg. .Huntington, W. VaR. F. Adams 
RTD OOM MIN Ci iese ele tae rere loners ne S38 li Atha Ave ois aieneiels New York City.. 
AD-CRART AGENCY, d.....-.- 311 Henry Bldg. .Portland, Ore..... ‘Oscar S. Haugen 
ADCRAFT SERV ICE BUREAU..236 South Ave. ‘Rochester, ING Yor 
anaes LEWIS & ASSOCI- 

ATE GO ca ere wistalave aye slate elstere -1004 Marquette Av. Minneapolis. _Minn. Jobs M. Bridge 
ADIRONDACK ADV. AGENCY..Union Station Bldg.Utica, N. Y..-+-++). P. Cumming 
ADKRAFT SERVICE..........+- Industrial Bldg. . ” ‘Baltimore, Ma ERIC 
ADVANCE ADV. AGENCY...... Call Bidg:..converiee = San Francisco, Cal. 

ADVANCE ADV, AGENCY...... Lock Box 91...... Rolling Prairie, Ind. 
ADVANCEMENT ADV. EX- 

CCTUAINI GEE Biteittateus sete teioieuetetoielentiste P.O. Box 212....Ogden, Utah....... 
ADVERTISERS’ INDIVIDU ale 

SERVICE | cele cimiss «sie ie vciesieice S. Clinton St..:.Chicago, Ill........ 
ADVERTISERS PRESS ING oc .n voice aiecreleteieisleic ls Lockport, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING AG ENCIES COR- 

PORATION, acd-e-2. a.) eens. 2047 bark Avenacir New York City. ..Clarence A. Hope 
ADVERTISING CORP., e-g.....-.217% W. 5th St...Waterloo. Nase 

214 Bever Bldg. ....Cedar Rapids, Ta. If, 
ADVERTISING INDUSTRIES, : NEY * Farle J. Wo 

NC. C= Deena anv ack o eV ghar e arenes gas ta 487 Ellicott Square .Buffalo, Be A Baris tc 

ce gag : i i { Philip M. Wolf 
ADVERTISING LABORATORIES.Blackiston Bldg....Canton, Ohio...... 
ee see ISING SERVICE AGCY., 

A St CAE Oe OL ED ODIO Gb 2c "45 Academy St.....Newark, N. J....A. Yarum 
ADV ERTISING SERVICE BU- 

120 YA Run Sein claire ria Aen Goose 114 W. Marion St..Elkhart, Ind....... 

ADVERTISING SERVICE BU- 4 

FAM dd Sor ale ialo slole aistels (ele ataiays soll | -Piné SSE eae. Portland, Ore...... G. S. Boyersmith 
ADVERTISING SERVICE CO...39 W. 39th St....New York City.... 

ADVERTISING SERVICE CORP. Hamilton, Ohio.... 


AKIN CO., WILLIAM B........ Frick Bldg. Annex.Pittsburgh, Pa..... 


(H, H. Kynett 


AITKEN-KYNETT CO., a-d-e-g-h..1516 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa...) A. King Aitken 
AJAX ADVERTISING AGENCY., 

CHa, ORE eA tran ran pacer G de 20 Vesey St.....-: New York City....R., H. Bennett 
ALBANY ADV. AGENCY. "204 Catherine St..Albany, N. Y....-/ Alice M. Becker 
ALBEE CORPORATION. .Marquette Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... 
ALDEN CO., EDWIN.. slo By 4the sts. a. . Cincinnati, Ohio... 
ALDINE COMPANY... .105 W. 40th St....New York City.... 
ALDRED & WINN...... .Aetna Trust Bldg. . Indianapolis, Ind.. 
ALERTWADV? AGEN CYisve .54 W. 57th St....New York City.... 
ALEXANDER ADVERTISING 

AGEN CY, Gs 1 wroterssclatphete iotevetnrse «eWebster Bldg..... Chicago, Ui aire 

ead Z - s (E. W. Alexander 

ALEXANDER ADV. AGCY., a-d..1482 Broadway....New York City..--) Joseph Deutsch 
ALEXANDER CO., MILTON, a..343 John R St....Detroit, Mich...... 
ALLEN ADV. AGENCY, INC., e..440 4th Ave....... New York City.... 
ALLEN ADV. AGENCY, WAL- F. S. Montgomery 

EIN ESROBEAUS. crete etttaes cle eta ie tilatelstare ake .43 Framington Ave.Hartford, Conn....4 B. A. Doane 

Ww. A. Allen 
ALLEN: ELMER’ ZL. @<2iviscrcecdes 15, Bo 26the Steere ce New York City.... 
ALLMAN ADVG. AGENCY......507 Kerr Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... Leslie C. Allman 
ALTNOW-SINGLETON, INC., e..Maricn Bldg...... Seattle, Wash...... 

, . Ambroz 
AMBRO COMPANY, THE, d-e..Higley Bldg..:.... Cedar Rapids, Ta..\ By, °. Rowe 
AMERICAN ADV. AGENCY....26 Brattle St...... Boston, Mass...... B. L. Sinnett 
AMERICAN ADV. AGENCY....7 W. 16th St...... New York City.... 

AMERICAN ADV. AGENCY....16 Third St....... deny, WW Sho acoudus 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL ; ; 

IAD iE AGEN CYS. cate ont oies 32 27) Ey ‘22d eStore New York City....A. M. Spiegel 
AMERICAN gate PUBLISH: 

INGA Oe (Cate kor ape assumes a 6 45° Rose. {Straatersanee New York City.... 

AMESBURY” ADVG. AGENCY, 

Me Riiis is hecnstaver tere deamreiatere ateveie 716 Phoenix Bldg..Minneapolis, Minn. 
AMES & NORR, INC...........393 Seventh Ave..New York City.... 
AMSTERDAM AGENCY, INC., a- 

GEEZ EI. EN ota Ore Ria BE 680 Sth Ave....... New York City....William M. Tyack 
ANCHOR ADV. AGENCY, d...,.Schwind Bldg...... Dayton; Ohio.’..... Geo. A. Buchanan 
ANCHOR ADVG, AGENCY eine: 929 Chestnut St....Philadelphia, Pa... 

ANDERSON ADV. AGENCY....Stahlman Bldg..... Nashville, Tenn.... Give a 
EL Lape 
ANFENGER ADV. AGENCY, INC.Board of Education Enno D. Winius 
(Co RP ee Sh Oc, AROS OGH CTE SOR Gee Re Bldg.F ow iene St. Louis, Mo. K. R, Plessner 
E. E. Kromnacker 

v H. C. Schmidt 
ANKRUM ADV. AGENCY, e....20 W. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ 

APATOW & ASSOCIATES, JOHN Gage 
Prats misiatals) ol Ouenebate, ai eta ei sistavataveyermiare 379 Bridge St.....Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
APKINSON ADV. AGENCY..... Se2nSe State St. ‘Chicana, TID; sseteoe a 
ARCATY # COS. mmclaaicmer cue hats 12th & Jefferson Sts. Portland, Ore..... ‘ 
ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY.World Bldg...... sNew York Citys 
230 E. Ohio St....Chicago, Ill. 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS’ SERV- 
EG atcte aie rocthntctoe erehn/ans-ciiepeteisvel ahr msloteleieveistetelaveysyc) sfale'e Chicago, Ill...... Be 
IARIMIER 5 COs -Eisaek wcctaletotetel alete oioraretertolevertciieisscterein sve lors Milwaukee, Wis.... 
ARMSTRONG ADV. SERVICE. .Crocker Bldg. ss.. Des Moines, Tas 
pete gehs Co., F. WALLIS,F. Wallis Armstrong 
GOOLE, Dare ou pce eae alate c pies Bide kadtoreic eile Philadelphia, Pa... 
ARNDT & CO., JOHN FALKNER, 
Nii he oC coe sees leealhlodererettbeterstatere 917 Chestnut St....Philadelphia, Pa... 
ARNSTEIN? S ADV. AGENCY....263 W. 125th St...New York City.... 
ARR O We 1 COG a iiote pictareeteist tren eterstate 1718. Cherry St..... Philadelphia, Pa.... 
ae ADVG. AGENCY, CARL W., ee W. Art 
dais atate Sisal. cides teraletarsveysreteretetaletets 624 Peyton Bldg..Spokane, Wash.....| lL. F. Overman 
Ase ADV. AGCY., THEODOREC ners Trust pe inie G. Greenfield 
Fiend ce-els Sires ws Reraleivianie Stetina dts Bldg a eres Philadelphia, Pa. To ane oe Henry, 
De 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISERS 
AGENCY 0% Qasr akisccs see's cae Pee ccucuat «Tees © Appleton, Wis..... 
C. H. Anderson 
Baniey a sa 
“IN : gar J. Tooke 
ATKINSON INC., HARRY......322 S. State St...Chicago, Ill........ Hoey Go Atenson 
Arthur Krale 
Maurice C. Sellers 
ATLANTIC ADV. AGENCY....Security Tr. Bldg..Harrisburg, Pa.... 
AUBREY & MOORE, INC., e-g..210 E. Ohio St....Chicago, Ill........ f Janes eee vey 
AULTMAN & LOCKE......0+0.224 3d St...... ...Milwaukee, Wis.... 


for 
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, Address Space Buyers 
AUSTIN ADV. AGCY., ALFRED, 
RAISON RAS iru SARE Perec 116 W. 32d te....New York City... 
AUSTIN, HAROLD Cie. ite oes SHS 4th cS bers ssvctereree Oakland, Calif..... 
A. W. ADVERTISING, INC., a- § Arthur Woodward 
G=Od, Jarsie sxetetatepaietnre rs timers te etoceeis tes 1476 Broadway..... New York City...) Bliss Woodward 
308 Chestnut St....Philadelphia, Pa.* 
: 215 Market St,.... San Francisco, 
AYER & SON, N.- W.,; a-e-g.....- 200 Sth Ave....... Cal. Eugene Greiner 
200 Statenotenteneiss New York City.. Frank L. Swigert 
4 164 W. Jackson Bv.Boston, Mass..... 
AYERS. & CO.) BU eat een cet s. 164° Federal St...-Chicago, Ill...... 
Boston, Mass..... J 
B 
BACK ADV. AGENCY, J., b-d...150 4th Ave...... Nashville, Tenn.. 4 tee 
BACK, “LOY Di cee ant s.c detains = ote cee N. Michigan 4 
Ride aed sesChicago, Ill.n i arse 
BAER, INC., JOSEPH E., a-e-g. ep Vanderbilt Ave.New York City*... 
Handsboro, Miss... 
. C, Baer 
...217 E. Eighth St. .Cincinnati, Ohio... { Rimi Bauer 
11 (Gates Ave...... Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
BAILEY, JOHN RAYBOURNE, e¢.Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago, Ill........ 
Trap aVarinane ahaidsiterotWecaneneme tate heeete bretet Little Rock, Ark.. 
..417 Central Blk...Pueblo, Colo....... ay Corry Baker 


111 No. Charles St.Baltimore, Md.....- 
-1016 Guardian Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio. . 


BAKER, WILLIAM HENRY, d. 


_.Wm. Henry Baker 


BAKER-ROBINSON CO......... Campan Bldg...... Detroit, Mich..... 
BALDWIN ADV. AGENCY,221 Washington St.Binghamton, N. Y. 
CHARLES WW sped set ceheets saree Colorada National ; : 
Bank Bldg....... Denver, Colo..... .Craig Davidson 
BALL & DAVIDSON, d......... Nati i , Ohio... 
BALL & STAFF. Rr are ek ational Bldg...... Cleveland io 
BALEAR DS VORMOGCE  cecheleattit ite ety, ae satersiene cust ty 
avie & Gaston Sts.Greensboro, a : 
Johnston Bldg..... Charlotte, N. C.... D. D. Conkwright 
BALLIETT, INC., CARL J., a-b-d-e.Citizen Bldg....... Asheville, N. Ci... B. Ps Morton 
PO AREAS 8 O2°0.0 Dec pa fae are a eet 
Peierd Waitin Sartore tren 1 , Hla.....+- 
BANKER ADV. aprwice, Ly Ev vata ceeeeeeantne Salita Boas. Calin 
BANKERS ‘COReR Coates LOVI-StaStivenione: Detroit, Mich...... 
eG e & LAWYERS ADV. 
Bb arg Ret tc ke to 68 William St......New York City... 
BANTA, GRACE, MISS.........2915 Franklin Ave. .Louisville, Ky..-+- 
BARBER & CO., EARLE §&., ¢...Wrigley Bldg.....: Chicago, Ill......-- 
BARBER ADV. "AGENCY, vi W., h 
G=0-0-S-W tre oisis.s etatarse Meseueie soe tiorake -80 Boylston St....Boston, Mass...---+ Address the agency 
BARIGHT, GEORGE F..... -1650 Broadway..... New York City...- 
BARKER ROB ER Dein w ere nee ist Nat’l] Bank Bldg.Syracuse, N 
BARKER, DUFF & MORRIS, a- r 
VEE Ve eicceinc orem eeWe nats onetreeeert .Union Trust Bldg..Pittsburgh, Pa...-- 
BARNARD ADV. AGENCY, e....720 : Michigan ; 
Aveta csntietee Chicago, Ill....--.- “Louis H._ Febling 
BARNES & FEHLING C -d- i Iphi P uuis 
BARRETTERNEIBLER, One mae Walnut St....Philadelphia, Fa. H. S. Macauley, 
des RS tx. Sen BANE area eee Drexel SBldaenenees Philadelphia, Pa... |W. R. Bowdit 
BARRITT & CO., a-€-2.....0.005. 7 So. Dearborn St.Chicago. Ill......-- Billerbeck 
BARROWS & RICHARDSON, a-19 W. 44th St...... New York City*. H. M. Yi. =) 
(sO 84h)- AEs roreis tarantino aleve bias ered 7) iraniclinwS terete Boston, Mass...+++ FG eeebard 
BARTON, DURSTINE 383 Madison Ave..New York Soe B C. Duffy 
BORN, | INC., a-d-e-g-h Bee "220 Delaware Ave..Buffalo, N. Y.....) F, McGuirk 
*30 Newbury St....Boston, Mass. Pp. L. Senft 
BARTLETT, Neate oe: ed ehete 5) 0/6 hte 50 Union Square...New York City . 
BASEORDASGIP iManteintenkesiete cet Wi ES AZARSE dete sts New York City.... 
BAe CO; THOMAS E., a-Inter-Southern Life 
BrO-2 he” Borers sisvejane cles ele eee ec cuits pa RAR OOLO OF 30 Louisville, Ky....- 
BASHORE, Ei) (Siem attest aore Greiner Bldg....... Palyrma, Pa.....--. 
Real Estate Exch. 
BASS, INCA LOUIS) (deceives Bldon i. aiv sauna Detroit, Mich... 
BASSETT CO., GLENN C...... 328 FE Main St... .Rochester, N. Y¥... 
BATCHELOR, MASON & BROWN, 
NENT OE Sip a pohiciorin tact ero :Oaae eeBahl Biden meee Detroit, Mich.....- 
BAVIES:) bier LOA Dae tVis sD) eo maby he Ob Len Lerereets New York City...- 
BATES ADV. AGENCY, Jj. D., ‘pul _{ Win B. Remi eee 
Sjarelaforsiora ORE Sok no) a eteveuete i , oe m cn 
eines Be eee Springse - | Victor E. Miller 
Boe HARRISON & JANES, 
IN: Com cictetceas eWorc Riese vielen share ecessietone Marsh-Strong Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal.. 
a ADVG. CO., JOSEPH S..Chemical Bldg....St. Louis, Mo..... 
F. M. Lawrence 
BATTEN CO., aN Gs GEORGE, a-383 Madison Ave..New York City |B F. Owsley 
G-CnL Weiter co tels ovo eeette Wceaen, 0,” SHALO St eee Boston, Mass.....+ H. C. Brandan 
McCormick Bldg...Chicago, Ill........ D. R. Hathaway 
BATTENFIELD & BALL, d....Register - Tribune ‘ TaeAaiGneler 
Bldg semaines crs Des Moines, Tass soy M. Wilkinson 
BAUER-KREHIEL-SMALL CO...137 W. 4th St....Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
BAUERLEIN, INC., a-b-d-g.......Hibernia Bank 
Blidge irae ....New Orleans, La. We tae 
er 
BAUM ADV. AGENCY, d........Union League Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal... J 4,  Relenberger 
8th and Judah Sts.San Francisco, Cal. A. G. Kull 
BAUM CO., WY Aan phetamte era dsete’s Parkas Bldg cisetecrere Pittsburgh, Pa.....I, W. Baum 
BAUMGARTNER ADVG. PUB- 
LI CEE YAICOMiand ka tere tie niet ie 421 St. Paul Place.Baltimore, Md.....Charles Feldman 
BAXTER DAVIS ADV. CO., a-e-h.Commerce Bldg....Kansas City, Mo... 
py & ASSOCIATES, WIL- 
ole Beet erro te ental ine rare oldie COMMBL OAC Wo Enveteines New York City.... 
BEAUMONT & HOHMAN....... American Bank 
Bidgium,steiees ..-Los. Angeles, Cal.*.W. C. Beaumont 
Matter Bldg iw uene ELesnO,. .Calectesite Hee Cayford 


New Call Bldg....San Francisco, Cal.T. R. McCabe 
BEDFORD ADV. SERVICE....1180 Fulton St....Brooklyn, N. Y.... 


(Continued on page 160) 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southerp 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. G—Recommended Wy Periodical Publishers’ Association. 
H—Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. J—Member Canadian Association 
of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that effect has been 
purposely omitted in listing. 


i> 
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THE 1926 EDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER ANNUAL AND 
DIRECTORY 
IS READY FOR DELIVERY 


The 1926 issue of the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER ANNUAL AND DIREC 
TORY is now ready in two editions. 
The. one, the regular form and size 
with which the advertising and pub- 
lishing fraternity is so familiar, at the 
usual price, $15.00. The other, a 
special limited edition on thin paper 
stock for the benefit of those who 
wish a smaller and lighter volume to 
conserve shelf and desk space. 


REGULAR EDITION 


Size 6% x 934, x 34% 
Weight 7 pounds 


Price, $15.00 


This special edition will have a 
black binding, imitation leather, and 
will be priced $20.00. The contents 
are identical, comprising all of the 
information and features of this 
old-established reference book with 
complete gazetteer information re- 
vised to date and latest population 
figures, with 350 lists of different 
classes of publications and over 100 
colored maps. 


SPECIAL 
Thin Paper Edition 


Size 634 x 934 x 1% 
Weight 334, pounds 


Price $20.00 


CARRIAGE PAID IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


An early order gives full service of the book and carries with it a copy of the 
Mid-Year Supplement free of charge. Further particulars on request of the publishers, 


N. W. AYER & SON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S: 
(Continued from page 158) 


Address Space-Buyers 
BEEBE ADV. AGENCY......... Times Bldg........New York City... 
BEEX: ADVG. AGENCY, INC., 
Metis eins ia nals tote olcteanetehetere eres ie .Gas Co. Bldg.....Houston, Tex...... 
BEERS, AD View A. G GY arettalaictsss 1.9% O’Reilly St....Havana, Cuba.....- L. MacLean Beers 
BEESON, INC., STERLING, a-e-g.Second National : 
Bank Bldg...... Toledo, Ohio...... 
BEHEL & HARVEY, INC., a-d-g.326 W. Madison St.Chicago, BY, Sa ccrciaiels W. S. Harvey, Jr. 
eee CO., INC., JULIAN J.,Dixie Terminal 
APs leitinievalosalaieyeiore etave's)sie ldg. .......+..Cincinnati, Ohio... «I. Schifrin 
BELL “ADV. AGENCY, R. N,, d. 1154 Nassau St. “New York City....J. S. Bell 
Cc. C. Neff 
BELLAMY-NEFF CO., odeg...127 N. DearbornChicago, Ill.*..... ; Gicke eee 


i PE Neff 


345 Madison Ave..New York City. *)N. M. Moran 


BEMENT, INC., AUSTIN F.,, 


GHB Tavea cle alee oielslarstatelaie,« ioisie sie (oe .General Motors 
dea isc easiscatenine Detroit, Mioh...... i 
BENING ADV. CO., d......ceee .Forum Bidg-...... Sacramento, Cal...W. F. Bening 
EIN ADV. CORPORA- 
PTT CO) Ni meetcvevacontcte siete ictaiatars siateraveiess -O. C. S. Bank Bldg.Syracuse, N. Y.*.. 
BEN] AMIN: CHICA GOT caectistaele 623 So. Wabash 
PA WesW heleteett ie etotelere Chicago;, TFs). er. os Chas. L. Benjamin 
BENJAMIN-RICKARD ADVG. 
d-e ee Be ters hisharetah sie ote apache Kresge Bldg...... Washington, D. C..Wm. F. Benjamin 
BENSON, & COOLEY: A DV2 COs.e aes deen Ganeeer ee Alexandria, Va.... 
BENSON GAMBLE & CROWELL, 
Ah Ee Ss OA ACE TORR NDI On I Union Trust Bldg.Chicago, Ill........ 
BENTON ADV. CO% oc cece wees cicls seine bn sie'mn nies Fowler, indi. ai. 
BERG ADV. AGENCY, a-e...... «Rowell Bldz vies... Fresno, al eee ate 
Hearst Bidg....... San Francisco, Cal. 
BERGEN ADV. AGENCY, a-d-e..Advertising Bldg..St. Louis, Mo..... ety Atar 
BERINGER & MYERS, INC., d-e.22 W. Monroe St..Chicago, THe ee 


BERTSON ORGANIZATION, g..130 W. 42d St...New York City.... 


W. H. Besack 
F. W. Sands 
“tl Wallter Overstreet 


BESACK-SANDS ADV. CO., d-e..Gumbel Bldg..... -Kansas City, Mo. 


BETTING-THOMPSON MADDEN- 


LUN Chae Deere ofa OcrodognnS eGlobe Bldg........ St.) Panis Minnie 
BEVERAGE Be SCOR s Satastele ois) treks 121 Center (Sts e104 Portland) Me..\.su- 
BIDDLE AGENCY, INC.,, g..... .1827 Ramstead St..Philadelphia, Pa... 
BILLINGS ADV. (oom d RA aor 52439 Stapleton Block.Billings, Mont..... RW W. Gail 
BINKLEY -ADVAy AGENGYitc ocetn nie cence «Sherman, Tex...... 
BIOW CoO., NGS eee fet 0 ore 9 E.  40¢h! St00.0'.%-6 New York City.... 
BIRCH CO., peiasttas cs aes 367 Boylston St...Boston, Mass....... 
yea FIELD ie 0: a-d-l110 W. 40th St..New York City*...John S. Norton 
aT igo Vetetel eb acale etareteserete (ai ates .42 Exchange St....Rochester, N. Y...David A. Tymon 
BIRCHARD COR me tanterteisstter «eeBigelow Bldg......Seattle, Wash...... 
BISBERNE ADV. CO., a-d-e-g....58 E. Washington : 
Stn cuteteisisiretesias (Chica gosllereiyei ial R. Bernstein 
BISSELL & LAND, INC., e....339 Blvd. of the Al- 
GED SS iaioo.o  ObaEU Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
BLAAUW - HIPPLE - BLAAUW, 
ONC Goto oop emabe co pio obec Meas a Fidelity Bldg...... Tacoma, Wash.*... 
BLACKBURN ADV. AGENCY..Mutual Home Bldg.Dayton, Ohio......- 
BLACKETT SAMPLE & McFAR- 
NEAUN DY: C=O C- 210) folie <ielpieleis vlc ate) sivteis’) 58 E. Washington aes 
A Goo ooodRoOnoDe Chicago, Ill.......- L. D. Milligan 
FE. Je Hermes 
L. T. Bush 
BLACKMAN CO., INC., weg-h..120 W. 42d St....New. York City*...] Max Hacker 
Gwynne Bldg...... Cincinnati, Ohio.....| George Schiesser 
John Hill 
BLAINE-THOMPSON CO., ae 
IST SP AGRO OLC SORE Oe .4th National Bank 
Bldg.c Wratten Cincinnati, Ohio*... 
BEATRe COMING at. Ghat sise Maes 421 7th Ave: fens Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
BLAKE, JOHN W., @e-g........ Proctor Bldg...... Yonkerss Nu ¥6../-% 


Theodore D. 
Siegel 
Paul Spring 
Marg’te Baldwin 
Milton Stoddard 
Anna Brown 
John Allberger 


BLAKER ADVG. AGENCY, d-e-g.110 W. 40th St....New York City.... 


BLISS ADV. SERVICE, INC., 


UAINRVGUAT., (Disieeisisereleleldtsetis\'els 1000 Elmwood Ave.Buffalo, N. Y......- 
BLOCH ADV. AGCY., ADOLPH 
1B 0 Pec AER D CORO © AIRCOS DOE 43° Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg..Portland, Ore...... Adolph L. Bloch 
BEOGH SCO), TING DA Vibes ci-1c.s.0 10 K...42d -St.....New® York 1tysi.. . : 


University and 
Wheeler Aves...St. Paul, Minn.*... 
Grand Central Ter- 


BEODGETT CO., HARVEY..... Minalicacs oagtencre New York City.... 
First Nat’l Bank 
Bidet TF eighteens Chieagol Wt eater 
: 724 Old South Bldg.Boston, Mass......- 
BLOESER & CO., WALT, d-g....435 No, Michigan 
Blvds. - .):sfe ete @hicagos Wilner V. L. Huster 
BLOESSER-WILLIAMS CO...... 63 No. Pryor St SC Addaaeat Gaeeeae ce 
BLOODHEART SOAT CO., INC., 
IE EINE (Oe BE SHI HONG OO OOS eee ke 4g Reserve : N 
ife Bldg... i... Omaha, bintagetaterste . Taylor 
BLOOMINGDALE WEILER ADV. : eS 
7E Ao Nest 4s SU GOnO San.) 1420 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa....Samuel Taubmar 
BLUM ADV. CORPORAT ION, ‘ . Hi. F. Kairer : 
CHARLES, a-d-e-g-h........... 21120 Spruce St....Philadelphia, Pa. At A. McGav 
BLUM’S ADV. AGENCY........ 733 Market St..... San Francisco, Cal. 
Se oe INC., GEORGE 
J eiepavele. ata okatolsvovetebots io auatoteitertlere 14 E, Jackson Blvd. Chicage, TG Mreveree 
BLUM’S INATIN OS Bloc HOOD COON OSC Z20\ Jones* Ste. any. -s San Francisco, Se 
618 So. Spring St.Los Angeles, Cal. 
BOGIN. ENC, VAL R., doce ccces AIVER OX INO so omG New York City... HL. L. Friedber 
BOHNETIN& COs cectcstns eevee «Walsh Bldg....... Cincinnati, Ohio.... : 
BOLD TE iCOm RAR ICOM arecite waters «Security Bldg..... Dubuque, Ia....... 


BOLLING, JOHN RANDOLPH. .2340 S. St., N. W.Washington, D. C.. 


BOLTON, MEEK & WEARSTLER, Paul H. Bolton 
selec aictalatele ce chale oleceunlege siete leavateibre ets Salow Bldg........ Youngstown, Ohio.. | Robert Meek 
BOND ADV. AGENCY, ARTHUR 


Me ae oe oi oN se tan Mian tots-6 ai 20° Central) St...... Boston, Mass.....-/ Arthur T. Bond 
BOND, INC., WILLARD im ..247 Park Ave....New York City.... 


{ Louis W. Bonsib 


BON SIIB UNG., (Gicsatssieteran) «mierertrere ioe Nat’l Bank - 7 4 | Robert F. Kelty 
Bote davete a6 ort ayne, Ind. | Willis F. Carto 
BORGATTI, INC.. ge ee J..80 Bolas Daioh Boston, Mass...... 
BOROUGH ADV. AGENCY, 5367 Bulton St... .< Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
BOSTON FINANCIAL NEWS 
ANI SE CO os wiettie rece olalete siascterereleleters 109 State St...... Boston, Mass...... 
BOSTON NEWS BUREAU, a-d..30 Kilby St....... Boston, Mass...... Guy Bancroft 
BOSTON PUBLICITY BUREAU.437 Hancock Ave. po ane Masons se 
BOSTWICK, INC., C. A........Commerce Bldg....Rochester, N. Y... 
BOSWELL - FRANKEL ADVG. 
SER WCE. ias6n aceiactetistosalstentriets 49 W. 45th St....New York City.... 
sass iis RD-CONSTANTINE CO., 
G0 092-1 cacti acisostoiiate salenietic’ ASe Atle Sts c teehee Portland, Ore.*...F. Coykendall 
Central Bldg...... Seattle, Wash. .R. Andrews 


Standard Oit Bldg.San Francisco, ‘Cal. E. P. Hall 
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Address Space-Buyers 
BOTT ADV. AGENCY, a-b-d-e....H ome _ Insurance 
Bhd ries aer sierel ...Little Rock, Ark..D. L. Stoddard 
BOWERS, CHARLES WM., d...1431 Death Dibeoe- ikem Baltimore, Md. <e Chas: W. Bowers 
Be COS uNG. THOMAS 
ME BarmmeArio rsa catedoonoa 25 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ 
BOWMAN, OSH PES GC ertsarterieii Penton Bldg...... . Cleveland, Ohio. ... 
BOYD! ADV. AGENCY ic .4.o0ccee Symes Blidg..... ‘I Denver, ‘Colones 
BOVID ADV. (COG caicnitie efalalefetaiateie Spitzer Bldg.’...... Toledo, Ohio....... 
BOYLE SING, JOPN: Detect. RefeedOA) Moths CAVE ateccen New York City.... 
BOYNTON, HENRY P., e-g....5.Union Mortgage 
Gra Apagoae tas Cleveland, Ohio.... 
BOYNTON, INC., STANLEY G...6553 Wodward 
Vie a cistelereleiateters Detroit, Mich..... 5 
BRADLEY, CHARLES, Jr....... 294 Washington St.Boston, Mass.....-+ 
BRANDT ADV. Co., a-d-€-£...... Tribune Bldg...... Chicago, Ill........ D. J. Paus 
BRANN, INC., W. L., a-d-e-g....125 Park Ave....New York City....S E, Langdoc 
BREARLEY- HAMILTON CO..... Michigan Tr. Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
eR ee SERVICE ORGANI- H. C. Brearley 
YANG IOI Unset 7 Ah Ana asd oss ...1440 Broadway....New York City....H. R. Gall 
BLEEN. joskEH Visads tate stogcronckeece N. E. cor 7th and : 
Chestnut Sts..... Philadelphia, Pa.... 
BRENNINGER & iy Sea ES s-g.80 Federal St..... Boston, PRES 5 oda d 
BRENISER & CO., d-e........... 331 Walnut St..... Philadelphia, Pa....Ross D. Breniser 
BRENNEN-PHELPS CO, a-d-e-g. “Republic Bldgin.ni. Chicago, Ill.......- Chas. J. Eastman 
BREW DON Ac Gar cs clseitiier riers .6th and F. Sts., N. 
Wot ata eink hie Washington, D. M2 
BRIARCLIFF ADV. OP ane .1480 Broadway....New York City.. 4 
BRICKA-FORD CO., Ee 1457 Broadway....New York City.. $e, bi ae 
or 
BRIGESHCO:-SALED DIRT alo issterets Wrigley Bldg..... Ghicago, LUlGpoae= 
BRIGGS, RALPH Baie. sac ce 00 21st St. and Payne : 
VASVIER, ihn dls atariolenl a Cleveland, Ohio.... 
BRIGGS, FINNEY ADVG. AGCY.1630 Tribune 
TOWEE. sore siaisterere nc Chicago, Ill........ 
BRINKERHOFT®E,. Cy sh, sec css s 37 W. Van Buren 
ST eR Gi Sire ACRES Chicago, Ill. .... 
nay ey & STAFF, ry wee a- 
Ain ROR Can Ong GO phe .Flood Bldg........San Francisco, Cal.R. T. Van Norden 
BRILT- SCHIELE ADV. CO., “a-d- ; 4 
Al os C OC TORO. COUT SOOM ROI05 International LifeSt. Louis, Mo......F. P. Gibbs 
WIGge fate sxeeie suet 
BROCKLAND & MOORE, INC., 
FE: PAG tn PRED Oa COU OO COU OOD Federal nna ; 
Bank Bldg.. .St. Louis, Mo...... M. A. Pinney 
BROGAN, ENG, Gio Wf lear cb © os yepetnieie mnt olsiata ie = owson, sueeces 
BROMBERG- CHANIN cé Ws, cuatavene.4, aan catatetejstet er eiote eieloieuere New York City.... 
ere a LD & CO., INC., a-d-e- 
Doe ak Gates boa chetints Stal cletetetersecs 45 W. 34th St.....New York City.. 
BeoOoKE, Sea ae & FRENCH, 
TING PMG -es2-Hhn ara Sides tosis terre’ 206. Bliot St... «= Detroit, Mich.....Chas. af Sako bn 
KS ad AGENCY, M.. De . aunders 
bog -- aT ccc es hareiaten Pie Boyle Bldg.....-.- Little Rock, Ark.. G, T. Le Ferer 
lars H. Howell 
BROOKS OF ILLINOIS, INC., d.30 N. Michigan Awe.Chicago, Ill.....-++ i R C. Nelson 
. C. Mower 
ROOKS nee AGENCY, ROB- 
: ERED REM, (G=Ce o.ctole tiaielotaretelaitialiva atete joyle Bidg....... Little Rock, Adk.. 
BROOME & “SANDO COMPANY. 455 W. Sth St....Dayton, Ohioseene 
BROUGHTON, GEORGE S...... 309 So. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill......-- Pe eRe 
BROUILLETTE, LUCIEN M., d.Tacoma Bldg...... Chicago, Ill....... {Baca T, Orwig 
BROWN ADV. AGENCY, INC., 
Ge Tae 6 acooeesoue bap aoon Gods 110 W. 40th St....New York City 
BROWN & CO., JAMES A....... 59 Market Areade: . Buffalo, N. Y.....- 
BROWN & CO., W. V.,.d.....:. “ist Nat’l Bank Bldg.Columbus, Ohio. . 
BROWN, CONNERY & CO., mes 
G2) ORR eae oasis eee 212 W. First St. ee City, 
BROMINIBS ple Victtet op visitor steiere .Davies Bldg....... Dayton, Ohio. Sonoe 
163 Queen Victoria E 
Se Dy (Pane sone London, England 
53 Cross St....-. ..Manchester, Eng. } 
BROWNE, ETDS 2 Biteee <i. efete 65 Bath St... .0.ces Glasgow, soln Wm. Hopkinson 
38 Rue du Louvre Paris, France Robert B. Wann 


333 George St.....Sydney, eG. 
33 W. 42d St...-.--New York City 
«Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BROWNELL ADV. SERVICE....Hanselman Bldg.. 


BRUNN ADVERTISING SERV- 
IMCld anianeanoohdcomamoh sa amuAd 1417. Northwestern 
Bank Bldg....... Portland, Ore.....- 
BIRUUIN SW EGE, IN; prcauers statins ..Torrey Bldg......- Duluth, Minn... 
BRYAN & BRYAN, opel er eke esaveunn ave Dambly Bldg...... Shreveport, La.. 
BRYON KOELTZ & ‘MARSHALL, 
aye a operas, «oa a auctor aMepars ajar slamensreastets 416 S. 1st St «Louisville, Ky..... 
BRYAN COM RAP HH) Bsc esr wie .Box 26, Jamaica 
Plains: cise. « >a Boston, WMEasse eis aie 
139 Popular St...--Roslindale, Mass... 
BRYANT ADV. CORP, INC....103 Park Ave..... New York City.... 


BUCHANAN, FLORENCE E., d..1954 E. 82d St...-Cleveland, Ohio.... 


BUCHANAN ADV. AGENCY, 
JHOTUNG Gs Gjee cscists eaters sreieusheix ap eines 244 Washington St.Boston, Mass.....- 

BUCHANAN - THOMAS ADVG. G. H. Lindley 
COR TM asdien jade seeks Sees te 2 19th St....Omaha, Neb.......C. C. Buchanan 
BIUGEENs (CO): a-d-chvnce ccte eters Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill..... .. John hn M. McDonald 
BUCK COMPANY, GLEN, a-d-g.. ans Tower..... Chicago, Ill........L. F. Vanderblue 

BUCKHAM, THOMAS. RR... 00006 710 Clifford St....Flint, IMCHis cpeseishenen 
CKINGHAM CO., INC....... Flanders Bldg..... Philadelphia, Pasa 
‘ Earle A. Buckley 
BUCKLEY, DBARLE As, d.an.. see OtiSe Bld eerie ..»Philadelphia, Pa.-. ) Chas. C. Slentz 
BUFFALO ADV. AGENCY..... .173 W. Eagle St..Buffalo, N. Y.. ; 
Reese ENOCH IIS falas cusda oie < etareteiote O72i Maine Stic... Hartford, Conn.. “Norris L. Bull 
BURCHARD, FLORENCE........ 15 East 40th St....New York Citys. se 
BURDICK (CO! HARRYS Sisic. sa Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago, Ill.......- 
RO AIN PUA MOAI OA Gh neagood 168) Bridge’St, ..... Springfield, Mass. 
BURNETT-SUHN CO., Ges. ds.08 605 No. Michigan 
Bilge ts ters ttceie .Chicago, Ill........ K. Massey 
R. B. Burham 
BURNHAM & FISHLER, INC., ae E. 42d St.....New York City....) B, H. Fishler 
BURNHAM &°FERRIS.......-. .;50 Church St... New York City.... 
BURNS-HALL ADV. AGENCY 
Eee et ees een a fee oct #37 Second St....Milwaukee, Wis...- 


BUSH ADVERTISINB SERVICE.130 W. 42d St....New York City... 


BUSINESS RESEARCH & DE- 

VELOPME Nia CO pmatasissrercisiele 14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill.......- 
BUSW Bide SERVIC Hii ecsteiaie lene elet Bose S04 sien cere Kalamazoo, Mich... 
BUTLER ADVE COmie-8iin tense ser 36 W. Gay St......Columbus, Ohio.... 
BUZBY-RAUGHLEY, (CO%. s.2. ..Bulletin Bldg Philadelphia, Pa.. 

BY Pu Y Olu VaR IME 3 etaereraistste .-e«Penton Bldg......, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


c | 
(A, H, Cadwallder, 


CADWALLADER, COULTER & Jr. 
3 Robert G. Coulter 


PAYNE a-d-¢ ...se0eee+eee00e-215 W. Commerce San Antonio, Tex... 
Street | Wiest sc tys J. B. Payne 
CADY ADV. SERVICE d.....3.. Midland National Jas. Kenworthy 
Bank Bldg.......Billings, Mont. .... Edw. Reynolds 
M, A. Cahill 
CAHILL ADV. SERVICE a-d-e-g.Pacific Bldg. ..... Sait, PianeinessCal. ye es Prue 
E, W. Cahill 
CALDWELL-BAKER CO., INC. d-eMerchants Bank 
Bid oN ihiece wsieuere . Indianapolis, Ind. ..Howard Caldwell 
CALHOUN: ADV. AGENCY......Quincy Bldg. ..... Denver, Colo, ...... 
CALKINS & HOLDEN, INC., F. J. Fitzgerald 
ME =AGe-GeH. Haale, wie mhelvesieteretoitis eters 247 Park Ave.....New York City... Vn, B. Wilson 
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ANNOUNCING 


George Batten Corporation 


322 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Ws have incorporated a company under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, known as George Batten Corporation, 
through which our Western business will be served. This 
will involve no change whatever in the close and co- 
operative relations now existing among our three offices 
in New York, Chicago, and Boston. 


Several desirable ends, however, are served by the form- 
ing of the new Corporation. It is now possible for us to 
extend to the strong and capable men, Mr. Hurst, Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Brewer, who have been of such mate- 
rial assistance in the growth and success of our Western 
business, opportunities for recognition and participation 
in line with the traditional policy of George Batten, the 


founder of our business. 


The Officers and Directors of the new George Batten 
Corporation are: William H. Johns, President; R. L. Hurst, 
Vice-President and General Manager; Charles D. Mitchell, 
Vice-President; F. R. Feland, Secretary; and 
R. J. Hayward, Treasurer. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Georce Barren Company, INc. GEORGE BaTTEN CORPORATION GerorcE BatTren Company, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue McCormick Building 10 State Street 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 


(Continued from page 160) 


Address Space-Buyers 
CALLOWAY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
if ee ree RAbe Ar pot ine i hid 121 Beach St...... Boston, Mass. ...-- 
CALUMET ADV. CO. e.......+-- 2316 Calumet Ave.. Chicago, Ill. .....-- 


CAMPBELL ADV. AGCY. d.....19 'W. 44th St.....New York City..... 
CAMPBELL ADV. AGENCY e....2313 Madison Ave..Toledo, Ohio 


John S. Peckham 
Wallace Campbell 


CAMPBELL CO:, W. AUSTIN 4.902 Detwiler Bldg..Los Angeles, Cal... |W. Cate ate 


Gen’l Motors Bldg.. Detroit, Mich.*..... 


2902 Madison Ave..New York City..... 
, 360 N. Michigan av.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
CAMPBELL-EWALD CO., Atlas Bank Bldg...Cincinnati, O. ..... 
OUCH A. Adadwon usa Canaan FOOL. L. A. Railway Bldg.Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Monadnock Bldg. ..San Francisco, Cal.. 
320) (Bay cot... sen Toronto, Ont., Can.. 
CAMPBELL-MOSS-JOHNSON, 
TINO et. i oercsckn aookatess 021 2s, 40th St. cc News Onl Ciby.. ce 
CAMPBELL, TRUMP & CO...... Penobscot Bldg. ...Detroit, Mich. ..... 
CAMPS ADVG AGENCY, 
ETORAGE TO) tevoe scieleisleresieveisleinese sts Oi NWest ot... suieente New York City 
CANFIELD, F) G. sccccecse-ce02 +28. Wi. 30th St... .cNew, Vork: City 77. 
CANNMITEDEFORD Tit scwen elm 162 W. 34th St....New York City..... 
CAPEHART-CAREY CORP. a-e..Times Bldg. ...... New York City..... 
CAPITOL ADV. AGENCY e-g...621 E. Hazel St...Lansing, Mich... 2% 
225 E. Erie St..%. Chicago, Tll*.....7 W. E. Gibson 
CAPLES CO., INC. a-d-e-g......-.. Grand Central Ter.New York City.....Ruth D. Folster 
Stovall Bldg scp. Tampa; Bla., <s% 0% M. E. Lohman 


CARAVEL SERVICE, THE d....1482 Broadway.....New York City.... .W. A. Kolbert 
Watervliet, N. Y.*. 


CARHART ADV. CORP. d....+.e117 Broadway... Bane V1 
4 Plattsburg, N. Y... 
CARLYSLE COMPANY dee...... 47 W. 34th St.....New York City.... Emanuel Goldman 
GAR MICGEAEER/S): AIGHIN GYagieer as sloleete sle’s etek een tettatets Pochontas, Ia. ..... 
CAROLINA ADV 5 CO lsare woateteve ate cce fe: Wome icles! airaneeseMietegen® Charleston, S. C... 
CARPENTER ADV. CO. d-e-g....Sloan Bldg. ...... Cleveland, Ohio....J. J. Marquart 
CARR & COLUMBIA DOB aise 17 East 38th St....New York City..... 
CARUTHERS, fe Dee SS rle Amar Sun Bld gion vgs meee Los Angeles, Calif.. ‘ 
CASEY-LEWIS ADV. CO. b-d-e..Cotton States Bldg..Nashville, Tenn... .. Rumsey Lewis 
CASS ADV. AGENCY. .....- eee ewer eee tener ene Mount Carmel, IIl.. 
CASTELLO, _RAYMOND L...... Miller Bldg. ...... Pittsfield, Mass..... 
CAUSEY COP eis mitts aivisls. vreeniele Maryland Bldg. ...Washington, D.C... 
MOA Wit eee 2 CAN EE ernie siete ere ls ceieteicte 8 No. Main St..... So. Norwalk, Ct.... 
12th and Bank Sts..Richmond, Va.*.... 
CECIL, BARRETO & CECIL, 247 Park Ave...... New York City.... § Stuart Jackson 
INC., a-b-d-e-g-h Drovers and Me- John Cecil 
chanics Bk, Bldg.Baltimore, Md.....- 
CENTRAL ADVERTISERS’ : ’ 
IAGBING Yaa-d-encidaele elteeiternrs Orpheum Bldg. ...Wichita, Kan. .... .C. R. Winters 
‘CENTRAL ADVERTISING 
AGEN C Vouiitsaicln cersiavstels « Seiets. stleteloteyelut et Ratatat atatens Onorsa Bakersfield, Cal. .. ice: 
CENTRAL ADV. SERVICE, INC..286 5th Ave.......New York City.....Louis Britwitz 
CENTURY ADV. SERVICE..... 730 Sth pA Vert cts New York City..... 
339 Carondelet St..New Orleans, La.*.M. Burvant 
CHAMBERS ADV. AGENCY, 247 Park Ave...... New York City.... 
INC, b-d-e-g-h ....-0+ ARR at ots Starks. Blige si ais. Louisville, Ky. ...- 
First Bank and 
Trusts (@Oamestatctert Sarasota, Fla. ...-- 
CHAMBER, BRECHT & { Edw. B. Pollard 
POLLARD .......csdesesesees 2170 N. Queen St.. JLancaster, Pans). ) Harold S. Brecht 
CHAMBERS & WISSWELL, 
OO Sinn brio Su poooame cosuc 296 Boylston St....Boston, Mass. ...Lawrence L., Shea 
CHANCE ADV. AGCY., FRANK S. : 
Re cle vi etcislals Toit en's elaisieie.o’e eeieeahn Bidet rests Indianapolis, Ind. .. Harry Joseph 
CHANDLER & CO., CLEVELAND 
PAW Maeda reat eitet elec. + elelelore = diels Mere! .35 Congress St.....Boston, Mass. Fa CaeAvn Chandler 
CHAPIN, BURNET & FOYE..... 168 Bridge St...... Springfield, Mass. .. 


CHAPPELOW ADV. CO. a-d-e-g-h1709 Washington { W. J. Johnson 
Gees AAS Biba becy, Mie Sim ope 8c H. Bruenger 


Ave. . 
CHARLES ADV. SERVICE a-e-g-h23 E. 26th St...... New York City..... 
; Hall T. McGee 
CHARLESTON ADV. CO. d.....134 Meeting St....Charleston, S. C..--) R. S. Manigault 


CHARLOUIS ADVG. SERVICE..25 W. 42nd St.....New York City. 

CHASE & CO., ARTHUR E...... Nicholas Bldg. ....Toledo, Ohio .. 0 

..-eNew York City. W. E. Clarke 

weeeeNew York City..... f ; 
1127 Pine St.......St. Louis, Mo.*....John Feinstein 
512 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...eLouis Kantor 

CHESMAN & CO., NELSON, 130 W. 42nd St. New York City.... E 

a-b-d-e-g-h ..+04. pacotedous <.eeeLeader-News Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio .... Rossiter Holbrook 
42 East 11th St..-.Chattancoga, Tenn.. Everett P. Irwin 


CHESSLER & ROSE ADVG. 


PRGHON GY lela ciasteisreicions (sioterriersiow ccc Lexington Bldg..... Baltimore, Md. .... 
CHICAGO ADVG. AGCY......... 127 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. .....- 
CHICAGO UNION ADVG. AGCY.22 Quincy St......Chicago, Ill. ...--- J. L. Wade 
Fes L. Chilton 
P G. G, Addington 
CHILTON ADV. AGENCY «a...... Kirby SBldgh” Sen eae Dallas, Tex. ....-+s Clyde peckes 
le S. Edwards 
CHRISTOL, LOEB & STAFF....325' E. 4th St..... .Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
CHURCHILL-HALL, INC., ( E. S. Leonard 
U-G-C-E-W Versi eleieivivisiole's\eleiele'n sizisis +e50 Union Sa.......New York City.....3 E. C. Norris 
A. P. Lippman 
CHUTE ACO, Lare Wiretas tial srsietsvererele 123 E. 2nd St.....Davenport, Ia. . -Paul A. Johnston 
CILLEY "& SIMS, INC:...; 4.149250 So. Bread’ St... 2Philadelphta, Pas) \ooqac Dapaaes 
CIRKER & CO., INC. a-e.......;- 1472 Broadway.....New York City..... 
CITY ADIVG. CO., INC..........51 Chambers St..... New York City..... 
CLAFFEY sADVi (CO i ccccasts ac Ashland Block..... Giicago Wye) s 
CLANCY CO., ROCKWELL F....14_W. Washington 
Street beleive s Chicago, Taek. os 
CULAR KEMILES COM iets se ecructeisins AA iat meteete ete swiss Oakland, Caliace... 
CLARK-WHITCRAFT CO........527 Hale Bldg.....Philadelphia, Pa 
CLARKE ADV. AGCY., E. H....28 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, ji ere 
CLASSEN, RODERICK, W.......222 E. Ontario. St..Chicago, UTS MAeciee R. W. Classen 
CLATFELTER, HARRY ......... Jefferson Bldg. ....Peoria, Ill. ........ Harry Clatfelter 
CLUTCH ADV. AGCY., R. W.....Penfield Bldg. .....Philadelphia, Pa..... 
COAST” ADV: SERVICE. 2.5 cts Ramshorn Bldg. ...Seattle, Wash. ..... 
COCHRANE ADV. BUREAU a...Oliver Bldg. .....- Pittsburgh; Paw aaj 
COCKRANE ADV. AGCY., K. Chas. L. Collette 
rece e ape ctoletess scaislelsieieleisiols .eeeee3) N. Dearborn St..Chicago, Ill. ...... Miss E. B. McIn- 
tyre 
COFFY & CO., HARRY V. d..... 128 N. Wells St....Chicago, Ill. ...... L. P. Freeman 
COLE, MacDONALD & WARD, 

TN Coed Bisco ech alslets te loin e'erate lel Metropolitan Bldg..Detroit, Mich. ..... Harold B. Hastings 
COLLIER ADVG. AGENCY.....-.:0:--eeseseeerens Dallas; Texi gine mien 
COLLIER ADVG. CO... s.cccses0s 11th and Oliver Sts.St. Louis, Mo...... 

COLLIER, BARRON G.........--220 W. 42d St..... New York City..... 
Munsey Bldg. ...-. Washington, D. C... 
COLLINS, INC., CLARKSON A., 

TR G-e) cvslsioclsielerats telete/otelel eles» .. 350 Madison Ave...New York City.....E. G, Marine 
COLLINS-KIRK, INC., a-d-e-g....750 N. Michigan av.Chicago, Ill. ...... George R. Collins 
CODLLISSON (CO eiciie siete secre .Tribune Bldg. ....- Minneapolis, Minn. . 

COLONIAL ADV. AGENCY..-...Main St. ......+-- Webster, Mass. ....Leon J. Kreft 
COLONIAL -ADV. SERVICE. ....358 5th Ave.....-. New York City:>-+Henry Morris 


COLORADO ADV. AGENCY.....727 Vine St.....- Denver, Colo. ..... 
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Address Space-Buyers 


COLTON CO., WENDELL P., 
Ge Ee a Oe Hah oi Meo o0G GOnoOS ” 4165 Broadway......New York City.....P. J. McAward 


COLUMBUS ADV. AGENCY d...150 Nassau St.....New York City 1..A. Bolino | 


COLUMBUS ADV. CO. e........141 E. Broad St...Columbus, Ohio .... 

COMRIE CO., FRANK M. d-e-g...310 E. Michigan av.Chicago, EIDE. eects E. R. Law 

CONDON-MILNE-GIBSON, INC., 
Fs Ean OO DATE A ONS Aer Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash.*.....8. P. Milne 


Washington Bldg..Tacoma, Wash. ..- .E. Larry Jardeen 


‘ F, H. Cone 
41st St......New York City.....4 E, J. Fitzsimmons 
D. Morris-Jones 
A. Boon McCallum 


CONE GENERAL ADV. AGCY., 
ANDREW a-d-e-g-h ..cseeeeceeeel8 E. 


a-d-e-g-h weeeeeeeeMercantile Bldg. ...Denver, Colo. ..... 

CONOVER-MOONEY CO. a-d-e-g-hlil W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill. ..... . .H. L. Emslie 
CONOVER CO., S. A. a-d-e-g-h...99 Chauncy St..... Boston, Mass; \.- cee 
CONRAD ADVG. AGENCY....... Foster Bldg. ...... Denver, Colo. ...... 
CONSTRUCTIVE ADV. AGENCY.145 State St....... Springfield, Mass. .. 
CONTINENTAL ADVG. CO....... 117 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Bessemer Bldg. ....Pittsburgh, Pa...... 


CONTINENTAL ADVG. CO.......236 W. 55th St.....New York City..... 
CONWAY-MANNING CO., INC., e.Dwight Bldg. ......Kansas City, Mo.... 
COOK, DISTRIBUTING SERV- 


ECR eel etes tle cle eters +2<..1851 Sycamore... Detroit, Mich. ..... 
COOK CO., C. LAWRENCE.....Magee Bldg. ...... Pittsburgh, Pa.....§V. E. Wayne 
COOK, WILLIAM LYLE a-d-e...Rialto Bldg. .San Francisco, Cal.. )? L. E. Sexton 


Ivan Coolidge 
R. E. Broholm 


COOLIDGE ADV. CO., a-d-e-g-h..Ins. Exchange Bldg.Des Moines, Ia..... Paul Blakemore 
| Henry J. Kroeger 

COONEY-GRAHAM CO. ........ 17 Federal St...... Worcester, Mass. .. 
CO-OPERATIVE ADV. COy.: 55. 32 Union Square...New York City. .... 
CO-OPERATIVE ADV. CO.......3341 Lancaster Ave.Philadelphia, Pa..... : 
COPE ADV. “AGCY.. soseaicc nis 503 No. Prospect St.Champaign, Ill. .... Will C. Cope 
COPE VADYV>iCOS EIN G-ie setae ate als 620 Chestnut St....St. Louis, Mo...... 
COPIG SERVICE. ‘COPING ye vn 233 W. 35th St..... New York City..... 
CORMAN CO., INC. a-e-g-h...... 49 W. 45th St..... New York City..--- ¢ Teayitt Corning 
CORNING, INC. a-d-e.........+. 89 E. 4th St...... .St. Paul, Minn..... [Eek cate, 
CORYa&) CAVLOR ING. creer: 360 N. Michigan av.Chicago, Ill. .....- 
COSSAR & DAVIS ADVG. SERV- 

TC Hida Gwin peste eit eitee siaie Graphic Arts Bldg..Louisville, Kycearere x 
COSMOPOLITAN ADVG. CORP..Crystal Bldg. ......Reading, Pa, ...M. H. Grill 


COSMOPOLITAN DIST. CORP..119 W. 40th St.....New York City... 
Jas E. Gibbons 


COTTER ADVG. AGCY. a-d...... 52 Chauncy St.....Boston, Mass. ....- L. J. Weidmann 
COTTON STATES ADVERTIS- A, C. Gottschaldt 

ING AGENCY b-d-e........+..-.Palmer Bldg. .....-Atlanta, Ga. ....+- Rich’d Thorndike 

Arthur Le Craw 
COUCHE ADV. SERVICE, INC..Dekum Bldg. ...-- Portland, Ore. 
COURTNEY, W._H............-- 24 W. No. Ave....Baltimore, Md. .... 
COWPERTHWAITE ADV. AGCY.35 W. 42nd St..... New York City..... 
COX ADVG. AGENCY b-d-e..... Amer. Trust Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala. ..Oliver Cox 
CORK) OSE PEL WPiiiic cle clereie sje ciel exons sinen cane aie W. Roxbury, Mass.. 
COX ADVG. AGENCY, J. P.....101 Tremont St....Boston, Mass. ....- 
GCOKEILY NIN UN Gare teietarstelet erat eerater Amer. State Bank : ; 
Ges. dunacwaoduc Detroit, Mich. .....Florence E, Cox 


(Cc. M. Daniell 
Clyde Lawrie 
Richard Lendorff 
R. C. Crane 
Harold Finestone 


CRAMER-KRASSELT CO.ad-e-g-h354 Milwaukee St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


GRANB, Ri Gis sence Naeteovesie a -sOLeXeleD de Ate. Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
CRAVEN, BERNARD N. & “ 
CROCKFORD SHIRLEY J.....118 East 18th St... .New York City.... 
CRAWFORD ADV. AGENCY d..107 No. Conception ; 
St «Mobile, Ala. ......S. B. McNeely 


CRAWFORD ADVG. CO.......-- 119 E. 5th St... <1 Cincinnati, O. 


Calue 


CREAGERY COSTS SE assets ritietslacc 838 So. Grand Ave..Los Angeles, | 

CRESKE-EVERETT, INC. a-e-g..300 Madison Ave...New York City.... 

CRIM, FLORENCE M........... 505 W. Market St..Salem, Ind. ...... 
250 W. 57th St....New York City... 
600 N. Michigan av.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
City Centre Bldg...Philadelphia, Pa. .. 

CRITERION ADV. CO......++se. 01 Magee Bldg... .Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 
319 Schidley Bldg..Kansas, Cit, Mo.... 
559 Phelan Bldg. ..San Francisco, Cal.. 
606 Grosse Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal... 
367 Boylston St....Boston, Mass. ....- 
14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill.*.......Gordon Young 
1247 Washington... 

CRITCHFIELD & CO. a-d-e-g-h... Blvd. ....++seee Detroit, Mich. ..... 
250 Park Ave......New York City..... 
Palace Bldg. ......Minneapolis, Minn.. 

CROCKER ME. Bookie err letatctes seers 656 Market St.....- San Francisco, Cal.. 


BS . 
CROOK ADV. AGENCY a-b-e....Kirby Bldg. ...-...Dallas, Tex. ...... 


CROOT CO., INC., SAMUEL C., 


G-O°0=2 |ieiwe ¥ areas sbioeieregieeis etbsle 28 W. 44th St...... New York City.....Miss M.A. Zacharias 
CROSBY SERVICE, ARTHUR...220 W. 42d St.....New York Gityarads 
CROSBY-CHICAGO asd-e-g......- 29 Quincy St....... Chicago, Ill. ......J, H. Krause 


A. M. Fanning 
W. B. McQuillin 
CROSS & LEBEAUME, INC. d-e-g250 5th Awve.......New York City.....Marie Maus 
CROSSLEY & FAILING, INC. a-eFailing Bldg. ....- . Portland, tke Foote 

iO. eas 


io ae oaeOakland,. Cal:asenes W. R. Townsend 


CROSS CO., J. H. a-d-e-g-h......15th and Locust Sts.Philadelphia, Pa.... 


CULVER, R. J 
CUMMINGS 
CUMMINGS, J. 
CUMMINGS CO., ROBERT 
CUNDIFF ADV. AGENCY, W. E. 


.-ePortland, Me. ..... 


CUSHION, W. 
CUTAJAR & PROVOST a-d-g....120 W. 42d St... 
CUMDING, NGECIE Biter we: ie siete 32 Anderson Place..Buffalo, N. Y 
601 Schiller Ave....Akron, O. 


D 
eh P. Daiger 
DAIGER & CO., J. M. d-e.......- 345 St. Paul Place. Baltimore, Md....- } ae Ppa 
. W. Foster 
DAKE ADV. AGCY., INC. a-d-e..121 2d St....... ..San Francisco, Cal.A. Loritz 


F. W. Johanet 
(Los Angeles) 


‘DAKE-JOHANET ADV. AGCY.. C. L. Young (Los 


RG eR OD eS An AOaDD we cceeeeeves251 Kearny St....San Francisco, Cal. 
2e TS eormynT Gt. Tce Anecles, Calcd ay 

(Los Angeles) | 

| 


Cc. C. Standefer 
Ae 33 { (San Francisco) 
215 Virginia St...Seattle, Wash...... 
318 Citizens Bldg..Aberdeen, S, Dak.*.George H. Fish 
DAKOTA ADV. AGENCY, INC..535 Boston Block..Minneapolis, Minn.W. Heynacher 


DAKEN ADV. AGENCY @ae..... 


DALE & MARX ct. .s- acssee ...949 Brcadway..... New York City.... 

DALTON ADV. AGENCY d......Box 52........+.. roy. OhiOveenam : 

DAN DOL CO ese cps cen arson ed 3S ONG Tth Stine Philadelphia. Pawns ee A 
(Continued on page 166) ns 4 
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“Multi-Unit” Double Octuple Press with four Central Folders. 


First to recognize the advantages of unit press construction—first to develop, build and 
install a true unit type of press—Walter Scott & Company has today brought both the 
“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” types to the highest state of modern press perfection. The 
use of one or the other depends very largely upon individual publishing conditions. 


“Multi-Unit” Presses 


“Straight-Unit” Presses 


Installations of the New York Herald-Tribune, New York Daily News, New York Eve- 
ning Post, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Newark Evening News, Detroit News, Jackson- 
ville Journal, Palm Beach Post, Louisville Herald Post, Chattanooga Times and many other 
modern plants, have established the supremacy of Scott Unit Press design. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
New York Office - - - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - 441 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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€ a 


Amelita Galli-Curci 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


Paul Poiret 


President 
and 


enduring good will and prestige. 


HERBERT S$. HOUSTON 


Editor-in-Chief 
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What Every 


Big Features in 1926 


resular and special features. 


THE COSMOS NEWS EDITORIAL SERVICE 


William Allen White, as Chairman, and Ida M. Tarbell, Richard 
Washburn Child, General Henry T. Allen, Bishop Brent, Senator Arthur 
Capper, George E. Roberts and forty other famous men and women 
join your staff and supply daily a Cosmos news editorial of six hundred 
words. Every great event of national or international interest, that 
breaks in first page news, is presented by the man or woman who knows 
most about it. This Service supplements your A. P. or USeEs or 
Special wire with interpretation and background from the highest 
authorities. Signed articles with big names for either news or editorial 
page—a unique and incomparable feature. (Special circular and samples 
on request.) 


AT LAST—A GREAT LOCAL FEATURE 


The Detroit Free Press calls it “the best children’s feature we have 
ever used’’—and that after two years. The Young Verse Writer’s Corner, 
that interests every school and every home. A weekly page from your 
own young readers and a weekly prize for the best poem—and all done 
for you. A feature as local as your local news that stirs immense 
interest and competition. New for the New Year, so quick decision is 
advised. (Special circular and samples on request.) 


GALLI-CURCI’S ADVENTURES 


The great singer in six graphic articles tells of her most interesting 
experiences in many countries. These are to be released as the famous 
diva is on her concert tour, packing the greatest halls and challenging 
the attention of press and public everywhere. (Sample articles, fully 
illustrated, on request.) 


GOOD SCOUT ANDY 


By Booth, the adventures of the jolliest boy and girl scout in daily 
strip form. The only cartoon of its kind to receive official recognition 
and approval from the Boy Scouts Association of America. Clean, wise, 
instructive, with a serial interest, and full of laughter, this feature is 
certain to be popular with young and old alike. (Write for prospectus 
containing four weeks’ sample releases and copies of testimonials from 
the Scout Leaders of America.) 


STEFANSSON’S “GREAT ARCTIC HIGHWAY” 


Nine expeditions go to the Arctic this spring. On March 2\st, 
the day the first one hops off from Point Barrow (Capt. Wilkins’) this 
absorbing series begins. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the most famous of all 
explorers and the ablest writer among them, is writing six dramatic 
articles of a new and different kind—giving the commercial possibilities 
of the North, the future of air transit between West and Fast, high 
over the Arctic circle, the need of supply stations and a vast amount 
of fresh vision and knowledge. Here at last is the great Saga of the 
Arctic, showing a new conquest at hand for the service of the world. 
(Two sample articles and complete scenario of series on request.) 


LUCILLE LORRAINE PATTERNS 


A hundred papers are now carrying these patterns, daily, pleasing 
their women readers and making money for themselves, A twenty cent 
pattern that gives general satisfaction. This service free to the paper 
with a profit on every pattern. (A telegram starts the service for you 
immediately.) 


THE PARIS FASHION BOARD 


Fashions every week from their world-famous creators, Worth, Lanvin, 
Paul Poiret, Lelong, Jean Patou, A weekly feature in a signed article 
by a great master of the mode with beautiful illustrations. The paper 
with this great feature at once takes the place of acknowledged fashion 


supremacy in the homes and in the stores; telephone an inquiry to your 
(Samples 


three leading stores’ and ask your Advertising Manager. 
on request.) 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


The Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate serves the papers that seek 
It searches the world for great 


Keep Young While Y 


Colleje 


A HALF PAGE MAT OF THE BEST COME 


Among the newspapers enthusiastic over this great 
comic feature are: 


New York American 
Detroit Free Press 


Chicago Herald Exam- 
- iner 


Baltimore American 
Rochester American 
Syracuse American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Boston Advertiser 
Washington Herald 


Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram 

Atlanta American 

San Antonio Light 

San Francisco Exam- 
iner 

Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer 


Kansas City Star 
Omaha Bee 
Louisville Herald Post 


Denver Rocky Moun- | 
tain News | 


Peoria Journal 
Springfield (0.) Sun 
Youngstown Vindicator 


Austin American 
Statesman 


New Haven Register 
Meriden Journal 


Waterbury Tribune 


Fort Wayne Journal 
Gazette 


Troy Budget 
Birmingham News 


Write Today for ¢ 


the World 


NEW YORK CITY 


MYLES F. LASKER 
Vice-President | 

and 

General Manager | 

| 
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Paper Wants 


big Features in 1926 


Features that gain and hold home circulations to which your Adver- 
tising Manager and your keen special representatives in New York 
and Chicago “point with pride.” 


Laugh With the Young 


IN AMERICA RELEASED EACH WEEK 


You get the exclusive reprint rights from the following college 
publications: 


iggievator, Okla. Agr. & Mech. Col. 
\llegheny Alligator, Allegheny Col, 
innapolis Log, U. S. Naval Academy 
Jeanpot, Boston University 

ison, Buffalo University 

slack & Blue Jay, John Hopkins U, 
slue Bucket, University of Idaho 
3obeat, Bates Academy 

Sowdoin Bear Skin, Bowdoin College 
3rown Bull, Kansas Agr, College 

grown Jug, Brown University 

3ucknell Belle Hop, Bucknell U. 

 C. N, Y. Mercury, City Col. of N. Y. 
jalifornia Pelican, University of Cal. 
‘annon Bawl, Gettysburg College 
farolina Buccaneer, U. of N. C, 

fentre Colonel, Centre College 

thicago Phoenix, U. of Chicago 

folgate Banter, Colgate University 
folorado Dodo, U. of Colorado 

folumbia Jester, Columbia University 
fornell Widow, Cornell University 
fougar’s Paw, Washington State Col, 
Jartmouth Jack o’Lantern, Dartmouth 
College peal “ey 

Jenison Flamingo, Denison University 
Jesert Wolf, University of Nevada 
Jenver Parrakeet, University of Denver 
rexerd, Drexel Institute 

ra, Tech. Yellow Jacket, Georgia School 
of Tech, i cee 
reorgia Cracker, University of Georgia 
roblin, National Publication, Canada 
freen Gander, Iowa State University 
freen Goat, Ohio University 

‘reen Onion, Michigan Agr. College 
rinnell Malteaser, Grinnell College 
[amilton Royal Gaboon, Ham, UV. 
fogan’s Alley, Miami University 

llinois Siren, University of Illinois 
owa Frivol, University of Iowa 
tittykat, University of Arizona 
fayette Lyre, Lafayette College 
ehigh Burr, Lehigh College 


Louisville Satyr, U. of Kentucky, 
Mainiac, University of Maine 

Michigan Gargoyle, U, of Michigan 
Middlebury Blue Baboon, Middlebury Col. 
Minnesota Ski-U-Mah, U. of Minnesota 
Missouri Outlaw, U. of Missouri 
Mountain Goat, University of the South 
N. Y¥, Medley, New York University 
Nebraska Awgwan, U. of Nebraska 
Notre Dame Juggler, Notre Dame U, 
Ohio Wesleyan Mirror, Ohio Wesleyan U. 
Oklahoma Whirlwind, U. of Oklahoma 
Ollapod, Cornell Iowa College 

Oregon Orange Owl, Oregon Agr. Col, 
Penn, State Froth, Penn, State Col. 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl, U. of Pa, 
Pitt Panther, University of Pittsburgh 
Pup, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Purple Pel, Louisiana State University 
Rammer-Jammer, University of Alabama 
Red Cat, Western Reserve University 
Rice Owl, Rice Institute 

Rutgers Chanticleer, Rutgers College 
Sagehen, Pomona Oollege : , 
Scarlet Saint, St. Lawrence University 
Scream, University of Mississippi 
Shadows, Crieghton University 

Stevens Stone Mill, Stevens Tech, §S, 
Texas Ranger, University of Texas 

U. of Wash, Columns, U. of Wash, 
Utah Humbug, University of Utah 

Vv. M. I, Sniper, Virginia Mil. Institute 
Vanderbilt Masquerader, Vanderbilt U. 
Vassar Vagabond, Vassar College r 
Virginia Reel, University of Virginia 
W. Va. Moonshine, U. of W, Virginia 
Wabash Caveman, Wabash College 
Washington Dirge, Washington U, 
Wesleyan Wasp, Conn. Wesleyan College 
West Point Pointer, U. 8, Military Acad, 
White Mule, Colby University 

Whitman Blue Moon, Whitman College 
Witt, Wittenberg College — ‘ 

Yellow Crab, De Pauw University 


Combination Plan ! 


Send This Coupon and 
it will save you money! 


DAVID BELASCO, ADVENTURER 


The most vivid reminiscences in ten years. The world-famous 
dramatist has done no greater play than this, his own life story. Now 
running in twelve weekly instalments, fully illustrated. (Circular and 
two releases on request.) 


MAGIC DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


A weekly feature by Sybille Mayer, supplied to you gratis. Increase 
your women readers with this wonder feature. Hel. bring softly blended 
colors into the home and make money for yourself. Magic Decorative 
Motifs sell for one dollar. We will return twenty cents to you for 
each order sent us by your readers. (Send for sample releases or wire 
order collect and start this circulation booster today.) 


CODED LIMERICKS 


A daily feature by S. B. Dickson. Print a Coded Limerick today 
and you’ve sold tomorrow’s paper. Novelty is the breath of journalism. 
White hot features are as important as red hot news. Coded Limericks 
is the clever, captivating, humorous feature which grips readers. 
(Sample week’s release of original limericks on request.) 


FROM A FLAPPER’S NOTEBOOK 


By Constance Talmadge, famous film star, being the diary of Dorothy 
Brown with parallel extracts from the diary of her mother. The story 
of a modern life-loving girl in contrast to her mother at the same age. 
This feature, well written, mellow and with a big double appeal goes 
big. Forty-eight releases. The celebrated screen beauty has also pre- 
pared a sequel in “‘A Flapper’s Honeymoon’’—or the diary of Dorothy 
Brown after she has become Mrs. Hastings. (Sample releases of both 
features on request.) 


LINCOLN ELLSWORTH’S OWN STORY 


The intrepid young American, Amundsen’s second in command, has 
done a stirring short series of four weekly articles. The Boston Post 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch telegraphed for the series the moment they 
heard they were in preparation, (Sample releases on request.) 


AS ENGLAND SEES AMERICA 


The distinguished author and famous editor of The Spectator, J. St. 
Loe Strachey, has just got back to London from a long tour of observa- 
tion in the United States. He is doing ten weekly articles, each a 
column long, giving his penetrating and friendly impressions—a _ truly 
notable series. (Two sample releases on request.) 


WHAT’S HE DOING NOW? 


A three time a week two column sport cartoon by Maxwell. The 
Public makes and unmakes its heroes daily. Where are the idols of 
yesteryear? After the final game, the count out, the last public ovation, 
what becomes of sportdom’s mighty figures, the ball players, the prize 
fighters, the gridiron stars, the swimmers, the golfers, the deep chested 
wrestlers? None of your readers have “orgotten the names of Hacker- 
schmidt, Gunboat Smith, Jimmy Wilde, “Duke” Kahanamoku, Elmer 
Oliphant, Cy Young—the “Pitching Fool,’? Dan McLeod. Tell them in 
cartoon and brief text where the old timers are now! (Special circulars 
and samples on request.) 


“TELLING TOMMY” FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


An educational comic strip that wins and holds friends everywhere. 
Pim, the artist, is a genius, having the rare gift of pictorializing 
knowledge. Scores of papers are enthusiastic over this feature. 
which answers your readers’ questions in strip form. (A month’s daily 
releases sent for free try-out.) 


COSMOS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, INC, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


David Belasco 


Constance Talmadge 


(ee 
J. St. Loe Strachey 


Please send your combination price plan to cover the following features: 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 162) 


Address Space-Buyers 
DANIELSON & SON a-d-eg..... 49 Westminster St. Providence, R. I..Geo. W. Danielson 
D’ARCY ADV. AGENCY a-d-e-g-h. Missouri State Life 
2a St. Louis, Mo.....J, E. Sullivan 
E. H. Allen 
DARLOW ADV. CO. a-d-e-g-h...-410 So. 19th St....Omaha, Neb.....--)¢, B. Darlow 
DARRELL, Uy) Dee oe setae ,..Evening Star Bldg. Washington, DCs 
er rae ; Wilton H. Bennett 
DAUCHY CO. a-d-e-g-h.....+.+-+-9-15 Murray St...New York City.... ) A. J. Kauffield 
DAVID COMPANY, INC. a...... Merchants Bank ; 
Bl deo ettexsce acteter St. Paul, Minn.... 
DAVIDSON ADV. AGCY., ED.. Sprechies Bldg....San Diego, Cal.... 
DAVIES CO., MAXTON R. e-g..2116-18 i, R 
Keith Bldg... Cleveland, Ohio.... 
AVIS HN A., ADVG. SERV- 
ice THE i AEN A gi Meiners 80 Boy leon ee eee Mass.......John A. Davis 
s DW) Cea he BOE OO oe 158 o. Michigan 
Bavis, J ag Uy nua Jae A On qomiease, 25 a eee 
DAV . BRO., B. K. d...ssseee Ne EE. cot. Ath san 
CONE i Oxford “Stsicier. Philadelphia, Pa.... 
DAVIS & MEYER ADV. AGES Bessemer Bldg.....Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
DAVIS & SCHWEIZER..... 221 E, Hanover ‘St. Trenton, N: J..°... 
DAVIS-SMITH CO. ..---+++eeees “173 Newbury St..Boston, Mass...... George A. Haynes 
( H. FS Day 
DAY-BOGART CO. --cseeeerrees 739 Boylston St...Boston, Mass..... “Ui L. Bogert 
; i H. Dodsworth 


DAY ADV. AGCY. STANLEY ¢..955 Prospect Ave.. Plainfield, iNbeal fae 
TAWLON) AD Vio (CO ne wiisietnere ales irvestleine a chisiaa ana , Dayton, Ohio sea 
DEAN, BEN d-e-g.----++ersccee8? 


y RRS AE CS a Grand Rapids, Mich.Ben Dean 
A DV. AGENCY.. A GHoe avenport 
PeARMAND & Bank Bldg......Davenport, Ia...... 
DEATEL ADVG. SERVICE.....- 416 W. Howard St. Baltimore, Md..... John L. Stein 
ME BEARS Si Auwwicimiiaieiaeiaisis'eir © Broadway at 178th 

: Steer delaeers . New York City..... 

; M De Bias 

DEBIASI ADVG, AGENCY: d....195 Centre St.....New York City... Bt 
DECKER, LTD., HENRY a-d-e-g..128 W. 31st Se New York City....Arthur E, Shephard 
THO K Ri alistdicee sens or sceteimieaeerns 2/276 1301 G. St., N.W. Washington, D. 


Ye 
DELANCEY ADVG. SERVICE....125 Delancey St..New York City. ~. Samuel J. Rosen.. 


DELANEY ADVG. SERVICE 


(RONSON HDS eas naed ow oIp DOC OR oY 402 Hearst Square. Chicago, Ill.......- Earl E. Reed 
REEDER a-d....+++<: J. M. Studebaker { arl E. Reeder 

Dee Ey. xe Bidpites sees saastpouth bend, Ind... UL. W. Taft 
ELLE LaDy Al mos rce esiticie *eielnirs 440 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill.......- 

oe MONICO, Arar. ES: (C.csetpe 110 W. 40th St... "New York City.... 

DE LUXE ADV. BURE he se 139 N. Clark St..Chicago, Ill........ 

; & CO., CHARLES H., 
1S ee Bic eon Garona oF LE 4 Ghai St crests New York City.. 

DE NNY CO., WM. H. a-d-g-h ears Metropolitan Tower.New York City.. +. Arthur Nathan 
DERBY ADV. AGENCY....-++++: Munsey els. 2 efete Washington, D. Ci 
DEROODE , LOUIS Kage scape sie ne ose 5 Beekman St..... New York City.. 

3 G. S. De Rouville 
DE ROUVILLE, GEORGE S. a-d-e.452 Broadway.....é Albany, N. Y....- “i HL. Hevenor 
DETROIT ADV. SERVICE.......-Free Press Bldg.. -Detroit, Mich...... 

: x Ke oes : M. A. Holden 
DEVINE, JAMES A. Ocreieteiie weeee1270 Broadway....New York City... P & Devine 
D'EVELYN, NORMAN F. d-e...-.Balfour Bldg......San Francisco, Cal. H. D. Mills 

SON ADVG. CO., INC., ’ (Francis R. Dick- 
Pe BON ce Se Se apr. .10 S. La Salle St..Chicago, Ill........ inson 
: ; Duncan M. Hair 
DICKSON, J. M. ..---seeseces sao1S Park, Row steistele New pee cae -J. M. Dickson 
8 SKIND a...+0++044 ew Yor ity 
EN ERS pow i fs 1393 Broadway....Néw York City.. 
7 Dla CAD OL PIED Soye%s tates ietntenels .5 Beekman St.....1) New York City.. 
DIETMEL, * 735 Brunswick Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIET Me he EN. HO oN: a8 Bi. . Philadelphia, Paeee 
Ne ORUN Meacxiiosn © des aa Chamber 0 om- 
Wee LO 7 ‘ merce Bldg....-- Pasadena, Cal...... 
DIPPY ADV. AGCY., R. H. d-e-g. Hox Bldg we ecseremes Philadelphia, Pa...-Elinor L. Brown 
DIRECT ADV. CO.....+----++++299 38 So. Clark St..Chicago, Ill........ 
DIRHOLD, G. H. ti Hodiamont.... St. Louis, Mo 
DOBBS ADV. AGENCY 
DOE ADV. AGENCY, ELMER Ee ba = Elmer H. Doe 
EERO 6c dob eagle como code GUGtCG Keller Bldg.......+ Louisville, Ky....-. Howard S. Mc- 
s Spe Bride 
DOLLENMAYER ADV. AGCY., 

hed ee soo LODE 000 GbD 1703) ao COUR 315 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis, Minn, 

M. F. Dol 
POLMAN CO. a-d-¢.s0...0000"-*+ Ned Gani Bideteasia FrancieoeCala) ee ebicionade 
= B. Palmer 

OMBROWER ADV. AGENCY, . E. Allen i 
Oo ALPH L,,.. SDE Soc lotetalate ooatoceie Mutual Bldg.....-- Richmond, Va.*.... E. I. Wallerstein 

Investment Bldg...Washington, D. C., ie Sheri 
DONAHUE ADV. AGCY.,oINC...233 Broadway..... New York City.... a ey Sega 
DONNELLY CO., LEE FE atiteita ty o'e Penton Bldg.....-. Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. A. McFadden 
DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG a- -d-e-g..1211 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa.. E. M. Hughes 
DOOLITTLE, R. EDSON... sae 656 Broadway.....- New York City.. 
Ad Broad) Sty ctdseders New York City*. 
DOREMUS & CO., INC. a-d-e-g...208 So. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill....... . H.W. Gibbs (Chi- 
SOM by isbereiier .Boston, Mass....... cago) 
244 Madison Ave..New York Gity 2 
DORLAND AGENCY, INC. a-d-e-gBolivar 836.......- Buenos Aires, S. ‘A. 
Avenida rio BrancoRio de Janeiro, Bra- 
ING SZ cists caine Sil CO yee taeeteiee: ieee 
DORLAND INTERNATIONAL ; 
Dorland Agency, Inc. .-..-+++++++ 244 Madison Ave,..New York City.... 
Dorland Advertising Agency...---- Preston Bldg...... say ash City, .Uk S: 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. ....-+++++++> 14 Regent St. S. 

onet VV enlisamcysrevearicuasaads Londonicate notes ieiete 
Agence Dorland ....---++++++++e+* 13-15"-Rue Taitbout.. Paris) .c cuties eterke 
Dorland-Rudolf Mosse ..--+++---+> Jerusalamer Strasse 

46S. W.....+06- Berlin. (i. ave caimeivlare 
Dorland-Rudolf Mosse ..-++++++++s Seilerstatte’ 2...... Wientiaul. «acca nae 
Dorland-Gumaelius ......+++eeseees Karduansmakare- 

gatan. 9. 4......... stockholm)... sices 
Dorland-International ....--+++++++ Graben Nr, 6°... Praga Geter cles OC: 
Dorland-International ....-+++++++> Limmatquai 34..... TuaGon Foch oc Sah oe 
Dorland-International ....-++++++++ Marschalkowska 124.Warsaw ...-.++0+- 
Dorland International Bell.....-.-+> Bolivar) 836. .cmun.« Buenos Aires....... 
Dorland-A. Eclectica ...+-++-+++++> Avenida Rio Branco 

NOR AEST 660 d,e:d\0= Rio de Janeiro.... 
Dorland-BosserO ...+seeeeereees esGante 14.....0e00 Mexico City......-. 
Dorland-Catts-Patterson «..-++++ss+s 375-377 Kent St...Sydney .......- Eta 
DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COs 

TENG aid dse-2 1 ewes steer 130 W. 42d St....- New York City*...H. E. Pengel 
DORSEY ADV. AIGENCY, AL- . : 

BERT Ho) Gissnew else eins re Bulletin Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa....Ray V. McFadden 
a plat "ADV. AGCY. CO., 

« alevas authaleietel sseleyevoce he 'e/e Ts 448 Main St.......Cincinnati, Ohio....J. V. Ewan 
pow. fONiS Ge COR eit wiriee <ielaner 208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill.......- 
(ane F. Dowd 
DOWD, INC., CHARLES F., a-d- : oa B. Way 
Zale we Mean OnOC Dod atedg0.a7 ’ ..e. Richardson Bldg...Toledo, Ohio.-...-. lB . T. Carrithers 
Paul W. Austin 
DOWN, INC., CLINTON A.....- 496 Exchange St... Rochester, N. Y... 


DOYLE, KITCHEN & McCOR- é 
MET Citar aivies oe ste pirieinio islas« 220025 W. 45th St..... New York City..... 
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Address Space-Buyers 
DRANE COUNTY NEWSPAPER 
ADVG. SERVICE, JAMES W..306 Union St...... Nashville, Tenn.*... 
150 E. Main St...Gallatin, Tenn. ... 
DRECHSLER-PEARD CO., a-e-g..Munsey Bldg...... Baltimore, Md...... 


John C. Robb 


DRURY COMPANY. ..eeeee+sMonadnock Bldg...San Francisco, Cal. { ‘Aubrey Drury 


DUBREE, WALTER. ..0. cs slecles McClintock Bldg...Denver, Col....... 
DUKELOW & WALKER | COs 
1U ROR crane. bY o Sb suoO bo Otc 246 Washington St.Boston, Mass.*..... 
Vl Broad Strasse New York City.... 
DUINGAIN ales * ORR ir, < ceterennisiaiete tere 360 N. Michigan 
2 CA Vieira lavas Senators . Chicago, Ill-.-..... 
DUNHAM CO., JOHN H., a-d-g..Tribune Tower..... Chicago, Ill........Spencer R. Palmer 
DUNLAP- WARD ADVERTISING 
(CON Gad = ec Ss Winin s ctarstaleterotelsts . Keith Bldg...... ..Cleveland, Ohio....F. K. Hall 
DUNLOP Kava IGG Vorrtoleteeeaiet ete Silver Bow Bldg...Butte, Mont......- 
DUNNE CO., INC., DESMOND..30 E. 52d St...... New York City.... 
DU NOYER ADV. AGENCY, 
FRAN KA uaa scree @ bl atiete ee Mayne, Bigemtaa wets Utica, Neo X). ttterae 
DUPELL, A. E. se 752 Rulton 8S tires Brooklyn, N. 
DURRANT, F. A., 5 Aigo Soman Interstate Bldg..... Kansas City, .. { Fontina Riley 
)F. A, Durrant 
DURST. “JASON Cie cess detentions iarslneienteramte Dayton, Ohio...... 
DWIGHT COR DORN: Bamesa a siee 216 Worthington St.Springfiell, Mass. 


1 “ 
DYER. CO., GEORGE L.,a-d-e-g-h. a8 Madison Ave...New York City*. 1 W. L. Dotts 
6 W. Monroe St. . Chicago, Dla Saas 


E 

B&BS ADV. VAGENCY® Soames Rost®sBldgyre steers Battle Creek, Mich. 
ASTER Nay AD Vine C On rn tacssieriess Liberty Bldg......New Haven, Conn.. 
BASTERN YADVi GOt Ns ces tele se 8 W. 40th St....New York City.... 
WAS DMWANRS (COS ase cea cues orate sial 53 W.Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ 
EASTMAN ADV. AGENCY...... Central Nat’l Bank 

Bidoe ve iieetns e's Topeka, Kantas acca 
EASTMAN ADV, SERVICE, d..Monroe Bldg......South Bend, Ind..4 > we Gledhill 
EASTMAN, SCOTT & CO., a-b-d-g.816 Glenn Bldg...Atlanta, Gals sclera James E. Winn 
ECCLES, WARREN pee eitnente 443 Cedar Ave....Long Beach, Cal.*. 
ECHTERNACH ADV. AGENCY..304 Union Bank 

Bldgy contacter Los Angeles, Cal.. 
ECLIPSE’ ADV. AGCY........ + -5601 i berdees St... Chicago, Ul Mae ete 
ECONOMY ADVERT’NG SERV- 

TC ae ete ik aiark oleae crane oh titte elathe ala a egatete te a taietialtobenenela Towa’ ‘City, Ldvyrisu 

EDDY BOWLS Ole teste steye tater otis Marshall Field Bldg.Chicago, Ill.*...... 
Bloomington, Ill... 
EDDYre IGLARK, INGi5 ele. ceric Akron Savings & 
Loan Bldg: i. ove Akron, Ohio. s.2,<% 
EDUCATIONAL ADVG. CO., INC. pe W. 42d. Sticiectes New York City*... 
. N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, Ill........ 
EDWARDS & CO., INC., GEORGE’ 

IW, NGzd-E22 Wo cho clsisiateleloeate session 328 Chestnut St....Philadelphia, Pa....John E. Rooney 

EFFINGER & CROLIUS, aria s.490 Broadway..... Milwaukee, Wis.... 
EGYPTIAN ADVG. AGCY., d.... Republican ee 

Bldg sacsease -Marion; -Ill2 nie .-Oldham Paisley 
EHLBERT ADVERTISING SER- 

VITOR ING. 5 rid etic teleloale eteyrierate n= 14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ...-Mark K. Ehlbert 
EHRMAN, DELIA, imeistanioteiere cheats David bee Bldg. Detroit, Mich......Delia Ehrman 
ELDREDGE COs FRANK M...... Stevens Bidginslecne: Detroit, Mich...... 

ELGUTTER, MAURICE, as. ‘Nicholas Bldg..... Toledo, OhiOci os ot .»Maurice Elgutter 
ELLIOTT, A. R., a-d-e-g ......53 Park Place.....New York City....Daniel M. Elliott 
ie as! ADV. SERVICE, 

ioe ia catoney subnet seelptaie eta ih RAED East Ave......Rochester, N. Y.. 
ELLIS co., W., a-d-e-g-h...... 40 Central St.....Boston, Mass...... Hae Mogowan 
EMERSON > Dy. AGENCY, d....4553 Davidson r blinp te Louis, M Frank H. Cross 
EMPIRE ADV. AGCY «<0 cuccow closes 8@ smislde sieletsi eats . Livonia, Ga. 


EMPIRE ADV. SERVICE, aedeal +280 Broadway.....New York City. illFred F. Roeding 


ENGLEMAN ADV. AGCY., AR- 


TEDW,” Gd iatets ial satosieretelev eel Parspeze% 20 So. 15th St....Philadelphia, Pa....H. Arthur Engleman 
ENGIISH (COM EART) Bind ane Drexel Bldg......- Philadelphia, Pa....Earl B. English 
NAS: ANDERSON ADV. AGCY. Frank Ennis 

PARE 0 OU Come onor ons Jomnceonc Cory Bldg.........Fresno, Cal........ | E. E. Anderson 


PA. ase tcin cies wlccctlanee eine ete ete: "Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa.....W. R. Hovis 
EPSTEIN “ADV. AGCY., DADE B.209 S. State Ba sees TSS tee 


ERICKSON CO., INC., a-d-e,.,.381 4th Ave. .New York City.) Guy H. Richards 
ce eit ADV. AGCY., E. N., 
4 15 Park Row..... New York City....J. E. Erickson 
293 Blua JSt a nsisnne -Brocton, Mass..... 
844 Rush ‘St..0..sChicago, [It Vie 
250 Park Ave.....-. New York City.... 


King’s Bldgs., Dean 
Stanley St., West- 
minster ......-s- London, S. W. 1.. 
19 Boulevard Male- . 
ERWIN, WASEY & CO., a-d-e-g-h _ sherbes ......-++ (Paris Ms eels ncepekente ; 
10 Rue des Commer- 
Gants: “cies, Brussels ‘.....20 
182 Schiekade.....Rotterdam ........ 
56 Unter den Lin- 


ET. sso (oho aibleretere Berlin, N. -W... %. 
34 Kloster gaarden, 
; Amagertory 29..Copenhagen, K.... 
ESSEX ADV. AGCY..........5++ Essex Bldg......- , Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee SERV, LEON | 
bideletesetetersys Serene Beacon St......-Boston, Mass......Leonard Etherington | 
EVANS “ASSOCIATES, INC.,, d 360 Be Michigan Westlund 
Bh yO CN Chicago, Ils /iniaa cents fe Evans | 
EVANS, Jr., ALBERT, d.......-- F. & “M. Nat’! Bank | 
Bidgimenpatchsins Fort Worth, Tex...Albert Evans, Jr. 
EVANS & BRISEBOIS, d....... 301 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich..... .F. E. Evans 


John H. Klingen- 


EVANS, KIP & HACKETT, INC., feld, New York | 


a-d-0-G-h vs sececececcvecceces ....247 Park Ave....New York City*... office 
145 State St...... Springfield, Mass... | H._ F. Osteyee, 
Mgr., Spring- 
field office 
EVANS & WATROUS CO., 360 N. Michigan 
VOs, Wielers cusveumareers Ghicago, IW i. aien 
EVERITE ADVERTISING ess 
WME ey iits atest reer eats 1482 Broadway....New York City....Joseph Kesler 


Inc., d 
EXPORT ADV: AGCY, tector. cleicieie-s "Transportation Bldg. Chicagon, Tll:“aeaens 
Buenos Aires, S. 
11 E. 36th St.....New. York City.. | 
EWING & CO., GORDON B., d..Hospital Trust Bldg. Providence, R. I. "!Miss G. A. Gardiner 


F 
FAIRALL & COMPANY, ad...Com’wealth Bldg..Des Moines, Ia..... 4 Ralph Hanley 
FAIRCHILD ADV., INC....... 8 BL 3th Otis teres New York City.... 
FAIRFAX, BERNARD........+...-- Pe Mia os haere Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware,” Padre oss 
eb ee ADV. AGCY.,‘ INC., Val orcas 
Who, GeG-C2Bis inne ccc e ee ne siete 63 Park Row..,.... New York City.. Fred H. Mehle 
FAIRFIELD RE COercie ..Wrigley Bldg......Chicago, Ill........ 
FARKAS BROS., INS., e-g.. Die eave 624 S. Michigan 
Bivdi neice ce aonicago, ally 5c 
HATERS Olu & BROWN, INC., 
a-d-e-g ee Be ny ee W. 45th St...+-.New York City....Jobn J. Hogan | 
FAROUHAR. & “SEID, INC......Hearst Bldg.. San Francisco, Cal. | 
FARRAR ADV. CO., a-e-g. ‘Fulton Bldg... ‘Tl Pittsburgh, pata | 
FARWELL ADV. AGENCY .Hearst Bldg....... San Francisco, Cal. 


“160 W. 34th St...New York City....Jesse Levine 


677 Sth Ave...... New York City... 
(Continued on page 168) 


FASHION ADV, AGENCY.. 
FAUROTE , FAY LEONE... 
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Linotype Magazines Changed from the Front 


LinorypE magazines are quickly and easily changed 
from the front. Any magazine may be removed and 
replaced by another in a few seconds without disturb- 
ing the other magazines. Changes are made in exactly 
the same way on both Single Distribution and 
Mutiple Distribution (Mixing) Linotypes. 


goeeecnertacacrcceccgvocacucaceveoeniiconacaraecacsavvnea acne 
( © TRADE MARK © 1 
il 


Utrrmetmemmiaenviatiusiutiniminiminiimmmmmminiemmimnnll! 


Single Power-Driven Keyboard 


A Linotyekg, either of the Single Distribution or 
Multiple Distribution (Mixing) type, has only one 
keyboard. The operator can set matrices from any 
magazine (including the auxiliary magazines) with- 
out leaving his seat or changing his position. 


gesenunncraaneencsnceceaciceeeocineecucoacvvncaonsaesaca ere ea 
| © TRADE MARK © ) 


2 \cssenssnesnen tesitianinainamertinasseiinaneurtiicaiet en meee 


Any Standard Linotype Magazine, either main or 
auxiliary, can be used on either Single Distribution 
or Multiple Distribution (Mixing) Linotypes. 


Linotypes of the various models can be equipped 


to cast either 30 or 42 picas maximum measure 


geen na cranes 
( omane f - MARK © ) 


TOOT 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO B kl N Moots CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, 
NEW ORLEANS rooklyn, [Yew ror TORONTO 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


$390.28.12-F 


Composed entirely on the Linoryre in the Bodoni and Scotch series 
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& Putlisher 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 


(Continued from page 166) 


Address 
FECHHEIMER, RICHARD ......33 W. 34th St..... New York City.... 
FECHEIMER, FRANK & SPED- ; 

DEN; ING; d-g.5.0....- .415 Brainard St..Detroit, Mich...... 
FEDERAL ADV. AGCY., nee Be Seth, (Stomots New York City.... 
FEIGENBAUM ADVG. AGCY., : é : 

PIARRY, G-€ iciccccwcnncsenacee 1211 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa.... 
MENS EOR AD BAtL EL. 6d cis'el cieleiers st: Sue W. Washington 

De Re Saxsheacters Chicago, Ill.......- 

FENTON, RICHARD L., d-e.. sat SNritk SEA eeu Boston, Mass....... 
FERGER SILVIA ADV. Cloy. 1433.) Vine St... + Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FERREE-TAYLOR ADVG. AGCY.Chemical Bldg..... Die Louis, IN Gite = 

FERRIS-FOWLER CO., INC.....) Marquette Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... 

FERRY-HANLY ADV. CO., a-b- x : 
Gal Shon bcoo dos Dus ceo aDO dec 1110 Grand Ave...Kansas City, Mo.*.. 
6 No. Michigan 
Avy eis ayeteaiseisesd: Chicago, AMl.....-..- 


441 Lexington Ave.New York ae 
Central Trust Bldg.Rock Island, Ill. 
Glen Bldg.......++é Atlanta, (Ga. sis = stra 


FERTIG CO., INC., LAWRENCE, 


RE OP ave ature eile ole efolniele alalezess (nee 171 Madison Ave..New York City. a 
FIDELITY ADV. AGCY.......- 1010 Euclid Ave...Cleveland, Ohio.... 
FIELD ADV. SERVICE, a-d. .129 E. Market St..Indianapolis, Ind... ) 
FILLANS, WALTER........-++-- Merchants Assn. 

Bidges. (2/405 cae Greensboro, N. C.. 


oie ADV. AGCY., ING, L. 

PARTON eatree AGENCY, 
HAROLD 

FINK & PAINE, INC 


..New York City.... 


a Restaae, Passes srtie 
-New York City.... 


Space-Buyers 


{S. M. Fecheimer 

1. R. G. Spedden 

{ Clifford J. Rohde 

) Fred. M. “Nemlauft 
Francis J. Kaus 

{ David Wermen 

) Walter A. Young 
( A, H. Fensholt 

)R. D. Allbright 


Miss A. J. Lamblin, 


.H, M. Montgomery, 
.Paul R. Preston, 
Louis Morrison. 


E. M. Ahlstrand 


{ Ralph G. Elvin 
V. Ernest Field 


{ Ellis J. Finch 
) Ichn P, Kaempfer 


‘S. C. Koren 


FINLEY, HANOVER ADVG. 

INGO Be fer naadtiedacmoon ioe emaouaate Bldgireretcteteie Seattle, Wash...... 
FINNEY ADV. CO.., B., a-e-g. Firestone Bldgi....Kansas City, Mo. 
FIRESTONE ADV. SERV ICE fe Mibimesm ldo caer New York City.... 
FIRST NATIONAL ADV. AGCY. 118 W. Gandelph 

Se, peo a oc (Ghicagon blr ctr ei 
FISHER & FISHER..........-. Taw eB ldas:cisye.a aetere Norfolk, Weare roreitate 
es BROWN ADV. AGCY., 

Gad -Caeele Oe sioleein ele cteiats olla ietatalorsicieve 1627 Locust St..... St Louis, Moseewine 


riSHER ADV. SERVICE, LEON- 


15 Stockton St....San Francisco, Cal. 


ARD, 
FLANNIGAN, Jind Dida, Nas oteronevoxere¥e lott fe Peoples Trust Bldg.Binghamton, N. Y.. 


Ralph Fisher 


Hy. B. Flarsheim 


FLARSHEIM CO., HARRY B., F Edwin M. Meiss 
es ae ital biaterdvale eave oletsislaleioneietess Court & Main Sts..Cincinnati, Ohio....) Wm. M. Flarsheim 


FLETCHER, FRANK IRVING.. 
FLETCHER NEWSPAPER ADV. 


M. Madlaner 


331 Madison Ave..New York City.... 


ACY Sic ete lo oo ciate wna ageueiavara saa 6304 Ellen Ave., N. 
ace Wr. Weltactectisevcc.s Cleveland, Ohio. 
FLORIAN, Jr., PAUL A. g....-. Peoples Gas Bldg. .Chicago, iit; -¢ eee 
FLORIDA ADV. SERVICH oot comisbisertiecra ciel: Orlando, \Plaesss. 
FODY ADV. AGCY.. LOULS! Oc js senccuatterirraso a Bloomington, Ill.... 
FOLEY, JAMES.......--+e-eee-s 55 Even Montgomery 
Oe ox Oo San Francisco, Cal. 
FOLEY, K., ADV. AGENC -W eae Henry Stew- 
art BIdgin ee ccce es Seattle, Wash. 
FOLEY ADV. ACNE INC., . : 
RICHARD A., a-d-e-g-h. ...+219 No. Broad St..Philadelphia, Pa.*.. § Lawrence I Ever- 
247 Park iAve.<... New York City.... ling Philadelphia 
FONDA-HAUPT CO., INC., ae- i b 
SAW hte toteiods inte isfopversiesews enperereeeeO Sth “Ave... =. < New York City.... 
FOOTE & MORGAN, a-d..........247 Park Ave......New York City....Miss Bertha Cooke 
175 Fifth Ave......New York City* 
Lavalle 1270 3uenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine sis fc. osm 
Rua Minicipal 24-20.Rio de Janeiro, Bra- ze 
FOREIGN ADV. & SERVICE BU- zil 
FAVINIO JUNC auoemeo coc tmenconAc® Jamieson St....§ Sydney, Australia. . 
113-115 Customhouse 
QUAY slew csen= Wellington,New Zea- 
jEbYel GAqaotds dons 
18 Yamashita-cho, 
Kyobashi-ku ..... Tokio, Japan. ...... 
FOREIGN PRESS PUBLIC rey 
WR Viv akc chance cients etente 200) OUD NNV.Cle ye yanerensts New York City....Sigmund Gottlober 
FORKER CO., DONAUD SEt-. 56 707 S. Broadway...Los Angeles, Cal... 
noe HOBART ADV. AGCY. i; { Wm. P. Forrest 
A a cc Ee en ans PRESS 23 LENT 356 Main St. . Springfield, Mass... | Doug. R. Hobart 
FORT: DAWES AD esac cio Sacre Cotton Exchange : : 
Bldgs 2. denne .»-Memphis, Tenn..... Lewis D. Fort 
FOSTER, FRED L........-++-+-- Central Nat'l Bz fate 
Blade itislststewtetetem els Mulsas aSArisi kh eels! F. L. Foster 
= 2 i Paul LB. 
MOSNDING FINI SLs 0h dea eceos soos 303 Sth Ave.......New York City.... pe oe 
FOSTER & KLEISER............22d and Market Sts.Oakland, Cal....... 
FOULCK ADV. AGCY., R. E....326 4th Ave....... Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
FOX ADV. SERVICE...........- General Motors Bldg.Detroit, Mich...... 
FOX & MACKENZIE, a-d-e-g....1214 Locust St....Philadelphia, Pa.... i, 3B ee 
BOYES RALPH. (Tienes cmleinle sous 168 Bridge St...... Springfield, Mass... 
FRANCIS ADV. AGCY.......+++ 612 rae Bldg..Detroit, Mich...... ( F 
f 2 ai bey 286 Sth Ave.......1] Yew York City.... f Ann J. Francis 
FRANCIS ADV. AGENCY......-. 28 B. 28th Stacass.e New York City.... | Wm. R. Francis 
FRANK & SPEDDEN, INC...... 415 Brainerd St....Detroit, Mich...... 
14) Stone! St.io.. 5.00 New York City*... 
134 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Tll......<. re Riordan 
FRANK & CO., ALBERT, a-d-e-g-h.11 Avery St. -Boston, Mass....... M. Robert Herman 


5 New Bridge St. ,London, England... 


Sue Bare epecisvelsiesetes< 
FRANK, DOROTHY.........---- Chronicle Bldg..... San Francisco, Cal. 
FRANKLIN ADV. AGCY......-- 56 W. Washington _ 
eM eS al Melee es Chicago, «ll cielo. M. A. Tarrbach 
FRANKLIN ADV. CORPORA- 
TION, Cr ceecencceeerereess +++ 1246 Sth Ave te Sara New York City.. 
FRANKLIN CO Pie wise cle iminuaterse 309 5th Ave......% New York City.. 
FRAZIER CO., CHARLES B..... Hawaiian Td. Bldg. Honolulu, Hawaii. 
FREDERICKSBURG ADVERTIS- 


O 103 Commerce St..Fredericksburg, Va. 
FREEMAN rie “AGENCY. farae ae Nise P dst Ave... Miamil Plait: 


A EIS OOO ate 2630 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, Ill....... 
FAEND ADVG. AGCY., a-d-e-g..171 Madison Ave. -New York City... 


.R. G. Timmerman 


J. V. Freitag 
-).G. L. Hemminger 

Mitchell E. Friend 
- | Ernest H. Weiner 


FREITAG ADV. AGENCY, b-d....Bona Allen Bldg.. -Atlanta, Ga....... 
FO ae aie : song eg Woolworth Bldg...New York City... 
eee ADV. ; ees oe: oe : TiGaardinn Life Bldg.St. Paul, Minn.... 
FROST : oe . easy. 42 ane o fs "101 Tremont St....Boston, Mass.*.... 
90 Exchange St....Lynn, Mass........ 


1) iNew York City*. 


.105 W. 40th St... 
London, England.. 


FROHMAN, LOUIS H., d- 
oe 5 Chancery Lane.. 


{L. H. Frohman 
os Kernber 


for 


1926 


January 30, 


Address Space-Buyers 
FROWART ADVG. CO........-.250 S. Broad St..Philadelphia, Pa.. 
FROWERT CO., INC., PERCI-250 Park Ave..... New York City 
VAT KS asd- pian, eaten amie casei sate 43 Gt. Portland St..London W. 1 oer Fred Blauvelt 


FUGUE Di camCOx RAY- Rayveeee Pines 
MOND ede oe veins he de lela icies Caen, AO HL Sit. mtagt ee wr re City, ce a) es Ue 
ND, a-g W. 45th St New York City ei Mecoken 
INC) BOSH dec 


FUHRMAN CO., 2044 Ranstead St..Philadelphia, Pa... 


FULLER) 73.) TAN Seaeeeee 112 Delaware Ave..Buffalo, N. Y..... {i rN: ee 
BULLER ACO.” WR sscteretai ata vis oie tet aston e iv iuiciale retains ers .~San Francisco, Cal. 
FULLER & SMITH, a-d-e-g-h..... 1501 Euclid Ave...Cleveland, Ohio....R. Ziesing, Jr. 
FYFFE & BOND CORP., a-d-g...50 Madison Ave....New York Citys aye opi isae 
GAEBLER. ADV. -AGCY ce. nd 321 No. 22d (St....St. Louis, Mo...) i 
GAGE ADV. AGENCY s..2%..:- «211 No i, ast Ave. Miami, Fla.......- 
GALLAGHER & STAFF, CHAS. 
12a eee a RAIS 6 vo Moma Oe Phelan Bldg....... San Francisco, Cal. 
(ey Vis ney. Wm b Sele gigi > Seicone.ccapae 6 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, Ill...... 3 
GALL; (GEORGE: Hirieerclelcctei os/eieic 381 4th Avewecks New York hes 
GAMBLE SADV: AGEINGY Stee -etcr eee caer eer Savannah, Ga.. 
GAMELIN ADVG. SERVICE, (tens A. Gamelin 
INC., d..csccecceeeceeessees+-360 Worthington St.Springfield, Mass... | Eugene Danziger 
GANNONI’& COS SINGS. Jo We, 
Cae Ar amiaaten sooo San cpa e 8 oso 342 Madison Ave.New York City.... 


(C. P. Gantert 
+) Miss Van 


E. A. W. Schulen- 
1627 Locust St....St. Louis, Mo.*... burg, St. Louis 
GARDNER ADVERTISING CO.,1 Pershing Square.New York City....J J._F. Beck, New 
O-d--2-h ST e.aa sae eke eer aood HNevlichigan York 
Blvd askisencesee Chicago, Ill........ | F. H. Kenkel, 
Chicago 
(Miss E. M. Clea- 
G58) aes schsie Sok wa toe eee eer “19 E A0fR Stee cme New York City.... ver 
; C. A. Bishop 
GARDINER & WELLS CO., INC.150 Madison Ave..New York City....Jas. H. Weinberg 


GANTERT, C. PALMER, d.....30 E. 42d St...... New York City... 


GARRERILDIS FAME Swe lareterseiserees 1011 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa... 
GARVEY-ANDERSON CO....... 107 Opera Place..Cincinnati, Ohio... 
GATES 6 COR Wael Nie soiree! 613 Euclid Ave. ..Cleveland, Ohio... 
GAUTHIER & HOADLEY, d....6 Allen St........ ae Juan, Porto 
TCO") syed ons eres ate 
GAYLOR, ALBRO C....).0...0.2 280 Broadway .New York City.... 
ok ADVERTISING AGCY: Jerome M. Lichten- 
TR A eC erionicd ate. octite 11 E. Fordham Rd.New York City.... berg 


HARRY Bi Court Square.. “Loge dsland City, Teuis E. Gelwicks 


eats in ls asl svesohe aya atonensioneketete W. 34th St... « oswiateyeiere eaten eEN ctl . Lamar 
New York City.. LA peas B. Ersfeld 
GENERATE. ADViG. NGO carde-\ericins 75. New JerseyIndianapolis, Ind. . 
GENESEE, ADV... AGGYen.-e er 469 7th Ave...... New York City.... 
GERMO,. EUEANGIRE ia cemeteries 3751 W. Ist St..Los Angeles, Cal... 
GEYER-DAYTON ADV. CO., a- 
d-e-g Dayton Savings & 
Trust. Bldgs. Dayton, Ohio...... 
GIBSON CO., GEORGE H.......100 Gold St...... New York City*. George Gibson 
3199 No. 17th St..Philadelphia, Pa.. Otto'M. Foernsler 
GILLAM’S SERVICE..... stateless 110 W. 34th St....New York Gityecee 
(R. A. Claypool, 
843 San Julian St.Los Angeles, Cal.*. Oakland 
3 Atlas: Bidets since: Salt Lake City, J. D. Burns, San 
GILLHAM CoO., ING; L. 'S:,. e-d- EGaH) sce scageusteae 4 Francisco 
E=oerkieis le oomtebeians Mcfeteiete veo tar sOlO” DOCH RSt pairs Oakland’. -Galsaeeee SOAS J. Olsen, Los 
First National Bk. 1 Angeles 
Bldoweriaceeeecs San Francisco, Cal. | T. M. Evans, Salt 
| Lake City 
GILGESPER (COn ameristar carceteta Empire Bldg...... Detroit, Mich...... 
GLADE & GILES ADV. AGCY.MclIntire Bldg..... Salt Lake City, 
Utah... <ok ae 
GLASER & MARKS, INC., a-d-e-g.234 Boylston St...Boston, Mass aiabecegele k: 
pea cou DE WO INC. eRe ss oe Bld gore seers Tampa,; Ela seem Bec te 
y: eR Gp only (Sy Main St..So. Norwalls Conn.T. H. Cant 
GOEBEL ADVG. SERVICE. Same: Lafayette Bldg..... Detroit, Mich...... pi ony 
GOLDEN CO., “LOUIS Eee eraere 53 N. Duke St....Lancaster, Pa...... 
GOLDINE. “ADVe JAGCYi nc eee 445 Broadway..... Albany; IN. Mic rertens 
ee ADV. SERV., INC., 
NT Hes Gee ER HE ADD Lindo sadder 11270 Broadway....New York City.... 
GOLDSMITH CO., a-e 207 2Miarket, Sti rime Newark, N. J...... 
COLD EEN? louis’ Malet reefs evar 9 Eas: Se Esoadio New York City.... 
auaeksks)eveyele 43 Fulton St......New York City....Louis L. Goldstein 
GOOD. ADV. CO, HH 45 Murray St....+- New York Cava 
GOODNOW ADV. ACeY, MARC 
NEAL hon go or Goo Soop Too dor cpg aS Bank 
Oar ceeraih loser cles Los Angeles, Cal. gare N. Goodnow 
GOODMAN, PHILIP... 2... ince -559 Sth JCS an So New York City... 
GOODWIN ADV. AGENCY, INC., 
UA. SOS ccbesnevele nye alee hobotelenauee setae nares 306 Central Nat’l 
Bie ldeenieosres »Richmond, Va..... 
GOODWIN, INC., a-e-g.......... 70 Exchange St....Rochester, N. Y..A. T. Jones 
GOODWIN-MANN, INC......... Central Nat’l Bk. 
Ge raters ete eiatets Richmond, Va..... 
GORDON-MARX (COL Md area Rockaway Bldg... Cincinnati, Ohio... { R. Hoffman 
307 No. Michigan Joe. J. Marx 
DAWOL loctavtvelas steret ene Chicago, Ill.. Biget Schneiderman 
GORNA Yee UN Ge ceteaieteiiseietsrocatietets 605 sth IAN eave tserae New York City. 
GORMLEY, SMITH PEIFER, 
INC., Gd Sc. hh Oe ee 1312 Atlantic Ave..Atlantic City, N.J.*.Wallace M. Nixon 
5 SOS Sth St aparderete ive Ocean City, N. J.. 
GOTHAM ADV. CO., a-d-e.......114 Liberty St..... New York City....W. G. Hildebrant 
GOULD CO:;, M. P., a-d-eg...3.. AGO) 4th vAsvenun cies New York City... sy Clara M. Me- 
ean 
GOULD ADV. AGENCY, “Een 
Coa siatera sekce sje sisge\ let otal omer 33 E. Grand River. Detroit, Mich..... 
GOULSTON CO., INC., a-d-e....18 Tremont St.....Boston, Mass..... Ae ee 
GRACE & : HOLLIDAY, oe ae Penobscot Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... L. C. Grace 
GRANDS Wa ihic tens stolaielelonetentenmmetete Times: Bidgiiac<i. New York City.... 
ae A WADSWORTH, INC., 
Syofaceistslicueeis eteheiciereve greta astt chalets "342 Madison Ave..New York City.... 
GRAY ADV. CO., ae... .Hall Bros. Bldg...Kansas City, Mo... 
GRAY & CO., A. A., g 133 W. Washing- : 
tomtom sae (Chicago, Ill, sce) 
GRAY, RUSSELL T., Peoples Life Bids. Chicago, ells isn s R. V. Barr 
GRAVYHURST & SCOTT 16 W. 45th St....New York City. oun 
GREEN ADV. AGENCY, INC.,450 4th Ave...... New York City*... § O. O. Cook 
CHARLES WG. g d-d-C-2) 32 sete Real ie Trust Philadelphia, Pa.... | R. Jones 
Poi a uso 
GREEN & VAN SANT CO., a-d-e.Citizens’ Nat’] Bank 
Bide foes ee ee) Baltimore) eM dite. Richard C. Sheridan 
GREEN-FULTON-CUNNINGHAM 
COR G-C:2 It) iin crale = wis anys 2c = eiggrie s SEECREL UBIO sath iss Chicago, Uliersicimreis 
GREENLEAF CO., a-d-e-g......-+ 80 Federal est Fa Brie Boston, Mass...... G. R. Dunham 
GREENLYS LIMITED (ASSO- 
CLAGIS) id. wine ees ate clepeirve tera te 5 Chancery Lane. .London, ag cree 
GREENE} GAR TE oor elattr-sy=:cratereteieusierers/eieieleeies ..--- New York City.. 
GREENE, FINLEY H., a-d-e. . Parsons Bidg. Seite Buttaloys Ni. GYicieerte ‘Finley H. Greene 
GREENE, PAE SLAM ibis rcreistaveyre 611 Glenn Bldg..).. Atlanta, Ga....... 
GREGG, "HAMILTON. pee Shh OTe hinds Gina elafersre ren ekehar Denver; Colca. cistern 
GREIG & WARD, INC.......... 5 S. Wabash Ave..Chicago, Ill........ 
roy A : Fred T. Grenel 
GRENELL ADV. AGENCY, d...-Book Bldg........ Detroit, Mich......) William B. Hall: 
Soa ee ay AGENCY, INC., 
ETD Gaetano) dates iacisiatele ‘Hamm Bldg.......St. Paul, Minn...A. B. Connolly 
GRIFFIN, ‘JOHNSON & MANN, 
TING: 1 [@-d-e=p-Is. crtateroicletesietolese ters lee 350 Madison Ave..New York City....C. H. Johnson 


(Continued on page 170) 
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NO METROPOLITAN PAPER TOO GREAT 
NO COUNTRY PAPER TOO SMALL 


FOR A 


DUPLEX 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF WEB 


PRESSES OFFERED TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


—— 


DUPLEX SUPER-UNIT DOUBLE OCTUPLE 


(AS INSTALLED NEW YORK WORLD) 


METROPOLITAN—HEAVY DUTY—INTERCHANGEABLE UNITS—SOLID STEEL GEARS THROUGHOUT 
ROLLS BELOW OR AT END—INDEPENDENT DRIVE SYSTEM 


A NEW STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
THE DUPLEX SUPER-UNIT 


UNIT TYPE CENTER FOLDER SEXTUPLE, 
WITH ROLLS OVERHEAD GIVING SHORTEST 
WEB LEAD FROM ROLL TO IMPRESSION, 
BUILT IN QUAD, SEXTUPLE, OCTUPLE, 
DECUPLE, ETC, 


THE TWINNED TUBULARS, 
A_40-PAGE COMBINATION, 2 20-PAGE MACHINES US- 
ABLE SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, ALL PAGE PROD- 
UCTS BY 2’s, INCLUDING MAXIMUM AT FULL SPEED. 
ALL “‘TUBULAR”’ PRESSES ARE BUILT UPON THE 
UNIT PLAN, ONE PLATE ONLY NEEDED PER PAGE 
ON A “‘TUBULAR.”’ 


MODEL E. 

HIGH SPEED FLAT BED WEB 
PERFECTING PRESS 
ACCOMMODATES 8 COLS, 12% 
OR 13 EMS, 


All Duplex Presses of 
larger than 8-page capac- 
ity have absolutely unit 
type construction, each 
unit separately driven as 
a protection for emergency 
use and a convenience 
when reduced runs are 
wanted. 


All gears of heavy 
duty burden are of spe- 
cial material, steel or 
manganese bronze, of high 
test burden strength and 
extra heavy for safety— 
the best material and best 
design possible. All high 
speed bearings are un- 
usually large and conform 
to the best engineering 
practice. 


In the larger capacity 
presses which are all of 
unit construction the unit 
basis and all parts are 
made identical and inter- 
changeable, features ob- 
tainable in no _ other 
presses now on the mar- 
ket. In cases of multiple 
folders, folder drives are 
absolutely independent as 
units by themselves, and 
no folder is dependent 
upon the other in opera- 
tion, 


“Our customers 
write our ads”? 


We are glad to refer 
you to any user of Duplex 
machinery as to facts and 
experience, We can give 
you any number of refer- 
ences upon request in any 
part of the country which 
you may wish, For in- 
stance: 


One says ‘‘Studied 
presses several months, 
Visited factories and 
newspapers, Convinced 
Duplex is building best 
presses, Everything finest 
materials, finest construc- 
tion,’’—Evening Courier, 


METROPOLITAN HEAVY DUTY 40-PAGE “TUBULAR.” 
DOUBLE PRODUCTS AT FULL SPEED FROM 40 PLATES 
INSTEAD OF 80, THE MOST PRODUCTIVE AND EFFT- 
CIENT PRESS IN THE WORLD. ALL “TUBULAR” 
PRESSES ARE BUILT UPON THE UNIT PLAN. 


THE STANDARD 16-PAGE ‘‘TUBULAR”’; FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE FIELD NEWSPAPERS, 
By leaving out a unit or adding more units this construc- 
tion of press is easily furnished, also of 12-page, 20-page 
or 24-page capacity, Any smaller sizes can be increased 
to larger capacity without disturbance in pressroom, 
One plate per page and full speed operation for any and 
all products. 


MODEL A, 
AN 8-PAGE FLAT BED WEB 
PRESS FOR THE WEEKLY OR 
SMALL DAILY, 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES AND WORKS—BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


CHICAGO TEMPLE BLDG.—CHICAGO 


DE YOUNG BLDG.—SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 168) 


Address 
GRIPFIN-SMITH. Wo... ces nese nce Park Square Bldg.Boston, Mass..... 
GRIFFITH ADVG. AGENCY....Keefe Bldg....... Racine,.. Wis...s.. 
GRIMES-PEERLESS CO......... Box No. 630.....- Portsmouth, Ohio.. 
GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CoO., 

PED 2 -CnPalt cciele rave cles susie ss ath e's "Leader- News Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio ... 
GROESBECK, HEARN & HIN- 

ESRI Gaeta d-e- 2 oniate sinjersias oust 415 Lexington Ave.New York City... 
GROSS, EEN R Veet ees Webster Bldg...... Chicago, MII.) tere 
GRUEHL ADV. AGENCY........ A Nat’?! Bank Albuquerque, N. M. 

Bldg “we cstercistates 

ae atta ADV. CORPORA- , 

TiS RST Mote ie aie catia okse'> 511 5th Ave.......New York City.... 
GUENTHER: BRADFORD & CO., . 

Se CA LE Cees avellereNeet stave’ 15 E. Huron St....Chicago, Ill....... 
GUENTHER. GLAZE ADV. AGCY., 

ede Pay ecageratase ie aystotbie le Guam erate epareie’s 715) Belixam Stayer nis St. Joseph, Mo... 
GUENTHER, RUDOLPH—LAW : , 

RUSSELL, INC., a-d-e......-+. sisi, Cedar Strscue- New York City.... 
GUMBINNER ADV. AGENCY, 

LAWRENCE C., o-d-Z....eeeeee Ou mA LSt St.stectes New .York City... 
GUILLEMET: SING. aati eter ssce 18 W. 34th St....-New York City.... 
GUNDLACH ADV. CO., a-d-e-g Wrigley Bldg..... Chicago, Ill"... 


Flatiron Bldg......New York City.. 


ee INC., STANLEY E., 


a-d-e BES SERAR ALE oe. ai Church St....s. New York City... 
GURWIT ADVa AGCY ©. teeter 208 N. Wells St..Chicago, Ill. ..... 
H 
HADDEN, HOWARD G.......«+ 331 Madison Ave...New York City..... 


HAHN-RODENBERG CO., THE..Broadwell Bldg. .. 
HAINES ADVG. AGENCY, J. B., 


(ot RA rb yr eOO on Oo DO 5 1218 Chestnut St.. a ae Patent 


FEATS Ee cA DV), CORB «rs oie ealetelered eke Palace Bldg. ...... (Pas 
ist Natl. Bank vice: peels Neb.*. 
HALL CO., INC., CHARLES A.,214 Clematis St.. 
d 


(Florida) 


56 West 45th St...New York City..... 


Pee & EMORY AGCY., INC, 
Aen gla sakelMals sieie ieielotetMepate '42 N. 9th St.......Portland, Oregon.. 
HALL” ADVG. AGCY., S. RO- 


.Springfield, Ill.*.... 


Space-Buyers 


.Frank M. Jacob 


ee H. O’Brien 
R. Blydenburg 


A. Koenig 
Rudolph Guenther 


Russell Law 


Victor J. Cevasco 
H. St. Jn. Harvey 
Frank Cruikshank 
Emmett Corrigan 


.Jack Goldburg 
jE. E. Duggan 


4s F. Noyes 


L. Stewart 


.Robert J. Chambers 


. P. Wright 


1s E. Hahn 
Ss 
GS. Haines 
J 


“West Palm Beach iC Hall 


.J. L. Hunt 


.M. L. Reimer 


"A. Claypool 


.A, J. Olsen 


Fold (OA ASdeieon 


C. J. G. Atkinson 
Pp, A. Broderick 


LAND, @-d--2-W. ccc ccreccccce 1st Natl. Bank vide. Hastonelawecttiens 
HALLOCK, Wie Wisitspeilateleteralet sietet 239 W. 39th St....New York City.. 
HALLOWELL, INC; C. S...2. 103? ParkoAves.ireic. New York City bee 
HAMILTON ADV. AGCY., INC., 

1 Se Eanes oaodcdoo.c0onoc "326 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill. ..... 
HAMILTON, EROBERT, O-O-L eae stein 207 4th VAve..)...:. New York City.... 
ee ON WILLIAM IRVING, 

Lg MAN oO ot ae a ee ee 267 Sth Ave......»New York City..... 
HAMIL TON & BAMFORD, d-e..522 5th Ave....... New York City.... 
HAMMIN, K. L,, d-a-e.......00+* F316. 13th See senile «Oakland,» Cal™... .- 

1st Natl. Bank Bldg.San Francisco, Cal..John D. Burns 
Atlas) Bldgamemins.. . Salt Lake City, Utah.T. M. Evans 
843 San Julian St..Los Angeles, ene 
HAMMEL & McDERMOTT...... Century Bldg. .«»eInidianapolis, ncn 
HAMMEL-STUPHEN & CO., 
Ee. 2h, eee s odctovelei ce vipat a Telialepatetoks Merchants National 
Bank Building ...Los Angeles, Cal.. 
HAMTON ADV. AGENCY....... Ackerman Bldg. ...Binghamton, N. Y. 
HANBERY CO., WELCH........- Press Telegram Bldg. Long Beach, Cal.. 
HANFF-METZGER, INC., ad-e« 

7 et Ra BON ORD GENIE ook DOGO AO 95 Madison Ave....New York City.... 
HANKINS ADV. AGCY., W. B..120 N. Erie St..... Toledo, Ohio ..... 
HANNA ADV. AGENCY...:.... 617 Francis St.....St. Louis, Mo.. 


HANNAH-CRAWFORD, INC., d-e.429 Broadway “Milwaukee, Wis.* 
222 E. Walnut St..Green Bay, Wis.. 
HANSARD CO....... daencnoeuds 114 Sth Ave.. cia New York City.. 


HANSEN ADV. AGENCY, d... 
HANSER- Srobeee te AGENCY, 


-Rogers Bldg. ......Orlando, Fla. .... 


H. I. McEldowney 


Frank H. Burns 
Sidney Ives, III. 


PIN Grae eics seiecencicie micnclenaueleta'ee 12, Ee 44th Stier New York City*.... 


HANSON CO., INC., JOSEPH E., 


(SEED ei GeO Le Oe ac UGS 712 Washington Pl...Newark, N. J...... 
HARDY, INC., WALTER E., 

UO Ea. Os eins aeieaters ae latets Zistsiaiecg 111 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill. ...... 
HARMON, INC., HOWARD G., 

PTA SS oth G UCD Moka Cone 171 Madison Ave...New York City..... 
HARRIS ADVERTISING CO..... 280 Madison Ave...New York City*.... 
EVARRIS, § Go salle ietas e eteleletotersie = sieie Forsyth Bldg. ..... Atlanta, Ga. ..... 
HARRIS, DANIEL. ......0.5.+-0. 520 Stewart Bldg...Oakland, Cal. ... 
HARRIS "ADVERTISING, EARL. .Brower Bldg. ...... Bakersfield, Gal; 


HARRIS ADV. AGENCY, E. C.,284 Peachtree St.. 
HARRIS ADV. CO., INC., WIL- 
ARID) See Cstcesteieietelete. siarslatererece .Schneider Bldg. 


.. Atlanta, Ga. 


.Jos. M. Feytel 


nea. Le Hardy 
1 ¥ M. Mason 


John F. Mayer 


‘Tig. C. Harris 
.+St. Joseph, Mo..... 


HARRISON E. MAYNARD......: Marsh-Strong Bldg. . Los Angeles, Cal.... 


HARRISON-GUTHRIE AGENCY a Aap as Soo Line 


HARRISON-LANDAUER, INC....325 N. Charles St..Baltimore, Md 


HARRISON-RIPPEY ADV. CO. “a-eArcade Bldg. . -St. Louis, Mo.... 
HART ADV. AGCY., FRED. B..- 1323 S. Michigan av. Chicago, sa le as tech 
HARTWIG ADV. CO, INC......Wainwright Bldg. ..St. Louis, Mo.... 
ROAR T Ziel CO. icp elceetetslersrerstereis Bulletin Bldg. ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 

HARVEY ADV. Seay. INC. a-b-eWalton Bldg. pesutlente Garon: 
HARVEY & ZOELLER..........- 104 5th Ave........ New York City... 
HARWOOD-CAHILL ee syeratatate 1033 Chestnut St...Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
HATCHER & YOUNG d....... -..508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago; DIL... 
HATFIELD MAGUIRE & CO....160 Broadway ..... New York City.. 


HATHAWAY ADV. SERVICE e. Ne argaatn Bldg. 


HAULENBEEK AGCY, G. H.....2 W. 45th St..... 
62 rue de RichelieuParis, France* 


HAVAS NEWS AGENCY...... .-383 Madison Ave. New York City.. J. Mercks 
Albee Bldg........«Washington, D, Cy ‘Robert Remy 

HAVEN, EDWIN H. e.......... 5 & 7 Beekman St..New York City..... 

HAWES ADVG, AGENCY d...... Tribune Tower..... Chicago, Ill: ..,... -A. E. Hawes 

HAWK C. FRANKLIN......... .-423 Euclid Ave.....Cleveland, ere cot o- Franklin Hawk 

HAWKEYE* ADV. CON. cs ..»Brown Block .....-Manitou, Colo.* J. Fred Thomas 

Clarinda, Lali... 
HOWKIND, WILLIS M.......... Coca-Cola Bldg. ...Kansas City, Mo.. 


HAWLEY ADV. CO., INC.a-d-e-g-h95 Madison Ave....New York City... 


Maing sists sales Minneapolis, Minn. 


..- Colorado Springs, 
Coloteeren. fates 


.New York City..... 


‘ uF, G. Hatcher 


{6 E. Hathaway 
R. S. M. Noland 


ye H. Meyer 
Miss M. Mulligan 


HAYDOCK & CO., W. H......... 109 W. 42d St.....New York City..... 
HAYNES ADV. AGENCY........ Sunderland Bldg: ..Omaha, Nebr. ..... 
HAYS ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-g...246 College St..... Burlington, Vt. .... 
HAZARD ADV. CORP. ad-e......7 E. 42d St....... New York City.....C. H. Hazard 
HEACOCKS LEB Be desis « sitatecre 21 Main Stearns exe tt al, Nino Wisisvers ere 
AHEER-MILLER ADV. AGCY.....372 S. 4th St.......Columbus, Ohio.... 
HEILBRONNER CO., A. H...... 1st Natl. Bank Bldg.Butte, Mont. ...... 


. B. Haines, 3rd 


1926 
Address Space-Buyers 
{5 F. Held 
HELD ADVG. CO., INC., J. F....Bigelow Bldg. ..... Seattle, Wash. ..... es = Penner 
er 
HELLWIG CO., E. W. a-d-e-g..... OF. 40th est. ..tasine New York City.....G. V. Carhart } 
HELPRIN ADV. ORGANIZA- k ot ; 
TIONG" J aeAsseieioter: pee veut eles ...6 S. Liberty St..... Baltimore, Md. .eseJ. A. Helprin | 
HEMMING, HARRY H........... 264) 28th St... cesar Milwaukee, Wis. ... 
HENKE, ING dente ee eee 232 E. Erie St.....Chicago, Ill. ....-. 


e 

ries "HURST & McDONALD, 
LS NE SL ee Aero 58 E. Washington St.Chicago, Ill. 

HENRICKSON, ee I. d-e-g.. 7 Dearborn St....Chicago, Ill. e 

HENSEL, EEL LOL Coe ees Grant Bldg. .....- Los Angeles, Cal. 

HERNDON- JOHNSON ADV. CO., 


G. F. Ganser 
: Ce, I. Hendrickson 


F. & M. Bank Bldg.Fort Worth, Texas. . 


EIN Geet ei ati ol Re teesest lovole RNa Vel 
: [ig Gy dkers: 
HERR, JAMES Gita-d-2...>. ee: McKnight Bldg. ...Minneapolis, Minn.. ta a oe 
HMESSLER, UNG micaies|«istemysire« ® 113 Market St...... Wilmington, Del, .. 
PU UWAUNDIADN, (OO) sh gactaost 646 N. Michigan av. eae oe one ao 
Ni TC. o52 Vanderbilt Ave..INEW TOTK Ulbys-eee 
HEWITT GANNON & CO., INC. g52 Vanderbilt Ave..New Yor ity bat a O”Donsell 
Hd eee, tee LO MNaSSaVeseacaeen York City.. Harry ng 
HIBSON & BRO. a-d.........0.6. 116 Nassau St New York City (jee Dactune 
HICKS ADV. AGCY.a-e......... 52 Vanderbilt Ave..New York Cityeonare 
HICKS & STAFF, B. W.......... 1303 Main St...... Wheeling, W. Va.- 
HIGHAM, LTD., GHASS Foknia: Imperial House 5 
Kingsway ...---- London Eng.* <2 s6- 
HILL CO., INC., ALBERT P., » 233 Oliver Ave....Pittsburgh, Pa. ...)Herbert Gesregan 
4) a CRO AGB Tao any yO 
HILL. CO., W: Si a-d-e2.. sen. c. O23) Sth: Aver)... Pittsburgh, Pa. ..-. .George B. Kerr 
TAQDDILy IMEI SUNKEN bo. banasod 19 W. 44th St.....New York City..--- 
HINDS ADV. AGCY., L. A....... 615 Congress St... .Portland, ate a 
HIPPLE CORP. ........-.-+--.,;- 704 Market St.....Tacoma, Wasa. { Louis J. B. Hirsch 
HIRSCH, LOUIS J. B.d......... -303 4th Ave.....++ New York City....- | P. H. Schaap 
HIRSCHBERG, CHAS. A., INC.. "150. Nassau St..... New York City..... 
ia CUA, FRANK Jone oes Chattanooga, Tenn. « a 
HOERNING ADV. eet eke 50: Union Sqn... New York City.. 
HOFHEIMER, S. D. e-g.....++5 Land Title Bldg.... Philadelphia, Pa. .-- 
HOFFHINE BULLETIN: SYSTEM/709 Moss St.....-- St. Joseph, Mo....-- 
HOGE, INC., BUeES (Or is eS ATHOSD 347 Madison Ave...New York City...-. 
HOLBROOK, Rhio ct gous non 318 West 39th St...New York City.. ‘G. E~ Holcomb 


HOLCOMB ADV. SERVICE d....324 4th Ave., So... Minneapolis, Minn. : 
HOLDEN ADV. AGCY., JOHN T.dOschner Bldg. ..Sacramento, Cal. 


HOLLAND ADV. CO.,'INC.......244 5th Ave......-New York City.. Toh A. Holland 


HOLLAND ats AGCY:: hic A. d.68 Devonshire St...Boston, Mass. ...-- 
HOLMES, INC. g...202.s+eesnuee Murphy Bldg. ..Detroit, Mich. ....- 
HOLMES ADVG. AGCY., C. A...Westinghouse Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pawn 
HOLMES ADVERTISING AGCY, 
RAIN CES: (G-€Nictere sreioys cers wloretela.sie I. N. Van Nuys 
. Building wesc. « Los Angeles, Galvner 
HOLMWOOD ADV. AGCY., d....Free Press Bldg.. .Detroit, Mich. ..... 
HOMMANN, TARCHER & 
CORNELL, UNC wetceniieb eet 25 W. 45th St.....New York City....- 
HONIG- COOPER GOs; aNGe 507 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal.* “Miss Helen Meloy 
GadnO2 Ph 0 'e oo aie  eiegetokaieye tens tetieet= Rates L2ee petteree Sts..Portland, Ore. .... -*Mrs. H. Kennedy 


Van Nuys Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal. F 
342 Madison Ave..New York City.. 


Tribune Tower ...+Chicago, Ill. ....-- E. M. Hoopes, Jr. 
HOOPES ADVG., AGCY., an B. L. Haupt 
EDGAR M., ING ward sateen Equitable Bldg. ...Wilmington, Del... 
HOOPS ADV. CO. a-e-g-h. ..9 E. Huron St.....Chicago, Ill. ...--- 


1st Natl. Bank Bldg. Hammond, Ind. .... 
.510 Montgomery St.San Francisco, Cal..George H. Hosmer 
.200 Devonshire St..Boston, Mass. .-.-- 


HOOSIER AGENCY ......... 
HORNE & LIVINGSTON ae.... 
HOSMER ADVG. SERVICE d. 
HOUGHTON COUNTY ADVER. 
TISING AGENCY.......--++5+ .832 Lake Ave.....Hancock, Mich. . ‘Charles L. Burns 
HOUSE OF HUBBELL d-e....... 648 Huron Reeds: Cleveland, Ohio... 
HOUSE OF LIGHTFOOT........ 1 Madison Ave....New York ark oR. Massey 
HOUSTON ADV. SERVICE CO. dHasco Bldg. .. A 
HOWARD CO., INC., E. T.a-e-g..33 W. 42d St. 


HOWARD ADV. SERVICII te abate 
HOWARD, FRANK B.........++: 257 Main St... 
HOWER ADV. AGCY.; CO. a-e-g U. S. BSE Bank 
Bidgitw cca cs oes Denver, Colo, ....- 
HOWLAND ADVG. AGCY. INC.,20 Broad St. New York City....-H. S, Howland 
Fi, -S. (G-d-€-8 0.0. «0014 eooisieieiere sheleresers 89 State St. Boston, Mass. ..-+A, E, Wawkins 
116 W. 32d St....New York City*. 
HOY-T VCO: ae: ek W., eittle, SBIdes vais. .Boston, Mass. ...- 
O-U=6- 2B). sicie sess eeeain ae ane 3rd Natl. Bk. Bldg.Springfield, Mass.. Charelitis Donovan 
Wachovia Bank & Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Trast Bldg. ..:.. 
HUDSON ADV. (CO sicrcinmtetss tol cies 149 Broadway .. New York City....-Wm. D. Murray 
HUFF, CHARLES H.a.......... Chemical Bldg. ....St. Louis, Mo...... 
HUGHES GO. Pe Riaivatsieretstese orate Nicholas Bldg. 02. Toledo, Ohio 
HULL, HARWOOD d............ 81 San Francisco St. ee Juan, Porto Rico 
HULL & CO., W. H. H. ad-e-g-h.154 Nassau St.....New York City.....John Lang 
HUMBERT & JONES............ 239 W. 39th St.. “New York City. .++eRalph C, Fane 


HUMMERT-HATFIELD CO.. .-Chemical Bldg. .St. Louis, Mo....¢. 


HUMPHREY CO., INC., H. i, a Hp Humphrey 
a-d-e-g-h ..+04- PAP Dmerticosmta b00C 581 Boylston St....Boston, Mass. ...+. nM Fiske 
Shehion M. Fisher 
HUMPHREYS & MATTHEWS e..Exchange Bldg. ...Stockton, Cal. ..... 
HUNT CoO., ee Pe aed-ellte sas 461 19 th Stiteeaces Oakland, Cal, ..... 
HUNT CO., C.. Bicwssceces se cess 15 Dey State ans New, York City.... 
pote B. Hunt 
HUNT-LUCE AGCY., INC: a-d-e.,.Park Square Bldg..Boston, Mass. ..... H. L. Stone 
HUNTER’S ADVG. SERVICE.. .14 me Washington Chicago, IIll.*...... 
HUNTINGTON CO. d........ 0s. oS ak Aiver.<esNew York City ete saan eam 
HUNTINGTON & ASSOCIATES, 
PM TEE ee leis « ohaisietetete ot scious plete 7 W. 34th St.....New York City..... 
HURJA-JOHNSON-HUWEN, ings 
=O Bonen ¥ pinto taltxaie cetevaeters "Hearst Square . Chicago, Ill. .......A. O. Hurja 
HUTCHINS ADVG. oe INC. e. SS arcie Bld gai esti Rochester, N. Y....F. J. Hutchins 
HUTCHINS, JOHN B...........-. P. O. Box 1571... «Atlanta, Ga. .i..+. 
HUTCHINSON AD Ve COs orae Frisco Bldg. ......St. Louis, Mo...... 
HYNSON, GEO. B..........+.+-+ 34 S. 17th St......Philadelphia, Pa.... 
HYSKELL & SON, INC., FREDK.Henry Bldg. ......Portland, Oregon...E. W. Hyde 
I 
IMPERIAL ADV. AGENCY...... 114 W. 7th St....Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
{ Wm. A. Ingoldsby 
INGOLDSBY CO., WM. A. a-d-g..130 S. Broadway..Los Angeles, Cal". We Ep Geddes 
oss 
INDEPENDENT ADV. CO.......+Independent Life 
Bldg. Sickie > Nashville, Tenn..... 
INGRAHAM, GEORGE F, d......183 St. Sp adl St....Philadelphia, Pa..... 
INTERNATIONAL ADV. AGCY..P. O. Drawer 346. Camden, INS Jnstsieuae 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS ASSN. 15 Park Row.....New York City..... 
287 Broadway.....New York City..... 
56 Potsdamm St...Berlin, Germany.... 
INTERRACIAL td OF {i H. Seidman 
AMPERICA, SING) Vim enue: ene Madison Ave...New York City.....1T. H. Reese, Jr. 
INTERSTATE ADV. AGCY... Hancock, Md. ...+- 
INTER-STATE ADV. AGCY.. . ; Sherman, Texas.... 
INSTITUTIONAL ADV. SERV- _ Jules R. Arbacz 
ICE, INC. cc ceecevecceeeel1674 Broadway....New York City..... Conrad Lang, Jr. 
IRELAND, ARTHUR Buiiete dive ..405 Fourth Ave....Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
IRELAND, ADV. GENCY..... »Lock Box 199. 11 DU Elizabeth, N. Frasier 


IRONMONGER ADV AGCY., C.. 
23 E. 26th St......New York City... 
Times Bldg. ....--Seattle, Wash.*..+.- 


(Continued on page 172) 
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For Superior Display 
Use the Ludlow 


ee on the basis of advertising, the value of your paper 
depends upon the results it will bring your advertisers. Results 
are based on two things—the message your advertisers tell—the way 
they tell it. The message that is told is the advertisers’ problem— 
the way it’s told is yours. 


Every advertisement in your paper set in distinctive, snappy faces, 
every letter clean and perfect, brings results for advertisers, brings 
more advertising for you. 


Important as the Ludlow advantages of speed and economy are, it’s the results that the 
Ludlow brings on the finished page that has led to the almost universal adoption of this system 
by discriminating newspapers the world over. 


Make this test—look over a representative group of America’s dailies. Those that con- 
stantly run better advertisements—those whose pages are always bright and clean—a plea- 
sure to read—you will find are almost invariably Ludlow-equipped. 


The reason? It’s plain—the Ludlow is the only possible system by which faces can be 
produced as needed from 6 to 60 point roman or full-flowing italic, bold and extended included. 


A Few Ludlow Display Faces 
Perfectly Forceful 


Ludlow Black Ludlow Black Italic 


Distributing Consolidates 


Ludlow Number 11-B Ludlow Number 11-BI 


os] 
Leads - Slugs - Plain Rules 


All You Need! | Subscriptions Modernization 


HE Elrod Slug Caster brings to Ludlow Number 11-L Ludlow Number 11-LI 
the composing room an inex- 


haustible source of supply for 
leads, slugs and plain rules of various O O Wd. er u 
point sizes cut to any length. 1G: a8 L 


Practically automatic and ex- Ludlow Artcraft Light Ludlow Artcraft Light Italic 


tremely simple, it does not require 
constant attendance of an expert 7 _ ms : Ayal 
operator or machinist. It can be op- The above eight faces are rep esentative members of the Ludlow library 
erated with minimum attention by of matrices which numbers more than 400 fonts. 

almost anyone. 


Changes from one size or kind of 
product to anotherare made quickly ; dl ' h C 
with no intricate adjustments. Uu O V v ypo rap Ompany 
Elrod material is solid and stands i 
up under the sees severe press and 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


stereotyping conditions. 


San Francisco: Hearst Building,5 Third Street New York: World Building, 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: Palmer Building,41 Marietta Street Boston: Cummings Building, 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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(Continued from page 170) 


Space-Buyers 


Portland, Ore. 


oS eo Bldg, bree 
NationalLos Angeles, Caller. 


(W772 Neiby (COMICON Ry edad SoSdNSe 


JACOBS AGENCY, 


Bie Carolina Ave. Chiten. Ss. Ge ae 
118 E. 28th St. iNew York City 
5386 Pershing Ave.St. Louis, Mos 
“421 Biltmore Ave.. Asheville, N. 

First National BankC hicago, 


TAGOBSEGUCOs, be decscen ss eM. E. Wilson 


..Los Angeles, Cal. . 

New York City 

..New York City 

Wittion Gee 
C. 


JAFFE & JAFFE........... 
JAMIESON & CO., 
JAMES ADV. 


JAYO ADVG. 


JEFFERSON & CO., 
JENKINS, WM. 
JEWISH ‘PUBLICITY FOR 
THEATRICAL 
PRISES, ee 
JOE ae COs 
JOHNSON: DALLAS CO. 
JOHNSON-READ & CO. 
J S & McBRIDE. 
JOHNSTON-GARDNER 
JOHNSTON-AYRES CO. 


, EDWARD S...17 


AGENCY, INC. d 


: .Philadelphia, Pa. 


12132 W. 43 St.....New York City ...Samuel Inselbuck 


26 E. Hues Sie ars 


202 Si State St. Carl H, Jenkins 


: San Fr ancisco, Cal. 


-New York City 
-Johnstown, Pa. . 
.Binghamton, N. y, *B, W. 

niece York City Rac 
.-Sydney, Australia . 


171 Madison Ave. 

DAE eee ity 

: Chenango St. 

3 ea st cteraisinpeetevalp «i>: 381-4th Ave...... 
McCann Bldg.. 


-e.Democrat Bldg..... Little Rock, Ark. .. 


ee 


W. A. Joplin 
W. D. Jordan 


ese ADV. 
ADV ERT I SING 
: ce ke eet sits om ns Save Areo Club Bldg.. 
J OsteH ADV. Union SH al Bldg, Gincin abd 


. {Jesse M. Joseph 


1926, eitivess will 


JUNE, ROBERT d.... 


Ae ooh Ge wad S 45 W. 3 


: .New York City 
-eLindquist Bldg. 


CHARLES W "‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ki ALETZKL FLACK & HOWARD 

Ct Se A ee 
ty ERTISING SERYV- 


27 er Warren St. phe ards N. Y. 
.New York City 


113 Lincoln eee 
-.--New York ae 


JOSEPH, a-d-e-g-h...5 
vel fetes Bldg. 
lis 8S ed Soa E. Erie St. 

5 Gilat Fisk Bee: 


JOHN. Salinbury’ 


Son Shel ee * "Miss M. T. Zarbach 


KAY ' DEL.) CORP., 
’, J. R. (Del.) CORP. 
, J. ROLAND (Del.) 
& COMPANY, 
HADDON, JEGU 


KAY (Far East) CO., J. 
AGENCIA COSMOS 


‘Miss I. B. Muriset 


~New York City 


, E. C. 4London, 


..27 Rue de Rome ..Paris, France 


ROLAND. Aoi-Cho, 
Avenida de Mayo 


.- Tokyo, Japan 


Buenos Aires, 
-Rio de. Janeiro, 


. New “York Cry s5. 


Dua Candelaria . 


t, N. Ep Dis lact eislalniay sete sis e156 95 Nass . 
KEAN’S SERVICE, Cental St 
Phoenix Bldg. 


KEECH & BECK, _§ Wm. B. Collins 


22 cctelelo'e sles. sisiele 1269 Broadway 
) Geo. E, Beck 


..New York City 


KEELOR. STITES Cco., 
KEENAN ADV. AGCY., 
KEESHEN ADV. CO., 


Washington, D. Ca 


i a . -Rochester, ae - ok F. Keest 

arvey t.. Oklahoma ity, ame eeshen 
KEESHEN CO., CHARLES L....San Fernando Bldg. Los Angeles, LE 4 
KEILSON & WAXELBAUM..... 132 W. 
KEIVER JE. ag te d 5 


oer Mia‘ St. 
d AON 2305 N. 


.New York City ... 

eu oF ata New York City ...H 
1333 N. 15th St. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ledger-Dispatch Bd.Norfolk, 
econd ena 


ai ais New York City ... 


KELLEY CO., MARTIN Vietriac 


19 W. “sath St. 


INC., EDWARD M. d..126 Pearl St. 


K FLSBY. MOONEY-STEDEM, 
KEMPER & THOMAS 
KENDALL COR ee ED catrcleusternietelote 152 W. 42d St. 
ING, Our thecal nie ois 131 Clarendon St. 
Jee. ceeewecontinentall Mtge; 


Lloyd E. Pike 


Chronicle Bldg. ...San Francisco, Cal. 
ey York City st, 
KESSLER, KARL i aay 


KIERNAN & CO., FRANK, oer 
KILMER AGCY., > 


KINDSGRAB., INC., ¢ 
KING CO., THE J.'S., 
KINGSTON CO 


AS) Broadway New York City ... 
.Lewis & Chenango 

Stat Se tadiols eietane Binghamton, NOY.) 
41 Union Square 
- 1740 E. 12th § 


& MURRAY 


KIRKGASSER & CO., G. J., dg. 
KI Sepia as 


Edith Q. Bone 

“Cleveland, Ohio ...E. 1,/Goldbach 

...-Cleveland, Ohio ... 
..New York City 


. Wrigley Bide. 


..Douglas Powell 


KIRTLAND-ENGEL CO., 
KLAU-VAN, 


KLAUSNER,, 


PIETERSOMDEN: 


.Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
-New York City ... 


‘Gwynne Bldg. 
H. J. d1211 Chestnut St.. 


KLEINMAN ADV. AGCY., 
KLINE ADV. AGCY 


-Philadelphia, Pa. ..) A. A. Cacchione 


Fred L. Kline | 


10919 Hull Ave. ..Cleveland, Ohio ... 


Address Space-Buyers 
KLING-GIBSON CO., a-e-g.......Strauss Bldg. ...-- Chicago, Ill. .....- 
KLOTZ & CO., H. M........+-2 1st Natl. Bk. Bldg.. Hammond, Ind. .. 
KNAPP CO., d.......eses weeecee961 Delamere Pl. ..Brooklyn, N. Y. ..Eugene Neubucker 
KNIGHT, INC., EMERSON B...319 N. Penn St. ..Indianapolis, Ind: ast 
KNIGHT CO., INC., SOLON..... Norfolk, Va. ctenes 
KNIGHTON ADV. COR sectors st: .6 E. 46th St. ...-- New York City ..- 
KNOWLES CO., S. E.....-00.0-- 0320 Market St. ...San Francisco, Cal. 
KOBBE CO., INC., PHILIP ¢....45 W. 45th St. ...New York City .-- 
KOCH CO., INC., a-d-eg-h.....-- 432 Broadway ....Milwaukee, Wis. 
KOCH’ SLADYV. AGCY. ciiccijes tii 330 Hancock St. ..Brooklyn, N. in 
KOH Es (AD Ve AGCY 57d <csorieleinerss Fidelity Bldg......Tacoma, Wash. 
KOHORN ADV. AGCY., d...... Fidelity Mortgage 
a Bldg oF eS Cleveland, Ohio ...S. S. eo 
KOLLOCK, E. D., a-d-g.........- 201 Devadahite St.. Boston, Mass. .. {he . Kellenberger 
¥ M. Kellenberger 
KORFF ADV. AGCY., d......... 15 Moore St. ....- New York City . - LA. G Kull 
KOSTER ADV. AGCY..........-365 E. 169th St. ..New York City ..- 
“(Norm E. Kraft 
KRAFF ADV. AGCY., a-d-e..... Marquette Bldg. ..Minneapolis, Minn.. } E. ae . 
Rod. C. Rawson 
KRICHBAUM-LIGGETT CO., e..Engineers Bldg. ...Cleveland, Ohio ..- 
KROH, HARRY H.....1....-005+ Kinmonth Bides . Beet! Park, N. J.. 
280 Broadway ...-New York City «ee 
KRUGER ADV. AGCY., J. G....32 Clinton St. ....- Newark, N. J. ---- 
<U Ec Brae Ober, i “Calan 
KUEGEMANN, EDW. J .323 Highland Ave..San Mateo, Ca °” (1, C, Kellenberger 
KULL ADV. AGENCY, i. keene League Bide: Los Angeles, Cal.*. 3 M. Kellenberger 
8th & Judah St. ..San Francisco, Cal, | A G. Kull 
KUNSMAN arta SERVICE a; a8 Reed St. .. .Reading, Pa. ..... 
KYLE ADV. (AGEY..86i: waienterre's OSS othest. ** "Louisville, Koya wees 
LAFFERTY ADV. SERVICE; ies Bldg. .....Grand Rapids, Mich. {} we Lace 
LAPLER,  H..Agt. = cease At ie Bldg. 2) Gauined: (Cal gucater J. Jontz 
LAKE & DUNHAM ADV. 3 * 

a-b-d- eee Blk Seokas seh kale aceboy suatote ere rales Exchange Bldg. .Memphis, Tenn. { be ne 
LAKEPORT ADV. AGCY., @....+ 6 N. Richiget Ave. Chicago, Ill. ...... Ly 
LAM EEE & FEASLEY., INC., e2 

A Re ES cn Proto oto. 5 17 E. 49th St. ....New York City ... 

LAMPORE MacDONALD CO., a-d- 

WERE y, ys siewsitly clo vcreiat olor ae om ieTeresens J. M. S. Bldg. ....South Bend, Ind. .47 pf Fries 
LAMY PA Viee A GGG rats m vetterenstvies 422 Granite Bidg. (Sts, Bouis, “Mo. Saree 
LANDAU, ADOLPH B., d....... 154 Nassau St. ....New York City ... {ih Mie gece re 
LANDSHEFT ADV. AGCY., d-e..110 Delaware Ave..Buffalo, N. Y. .+--4” Wm, Landsheft 
LANDSMAN, BENJAMIN, a-d-e. .1440 Broadway ...New York City . cain eee Jr. 
LANE ORD (iH. UG... ot sejileerset Silvery Bldg. ....- Atlanta, Ga. ...... rthur Gaines 
LANGDON- LAWRENCE CO.....608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 

LANSMANN ADV. AGCY.. -2550 N. Keller St..Chicago, Tl etennrenalieke 
LANYON-BOWEN SERVICE, “Gg. Guarantee Title “Cleveland, Ohio. .. (J. H. Lanyon 
Bldg. ..-seeeees P iG M. Bowen 
LA PORTE Sor cee a-e-g....21 ye gi Pe -eeney ae oe tse Oe 
LARCHAR- ie ad-e-.44 Franklin St. ...Providence, R. I”. 
é g. 164 Federal St. ...Boston, Mass. ..... R. C. R. Noren 
LASKY-FEINBERG, ENC... 0020 1287 Washington St. Newark, N. b ete 
LAY GCO., INC., THE, aL a allete «ise 15 W. 37th St. ...New York City ... 
LeCLAIR & MacDONALD........Pershing Sq. Bldg..Los Angeles, Cal. 
LEDDY & JOHNSTON, a-e-g. es cr 41 Park Row .....- New York City ... 
LEE, “.L, & eee an Lavan eon wee - Dispatch Bldg. ....St. Paul, Minn. ..- 
LEE, IVEO RTS OW sicweisic rene ata teye, von wre 220 S. Mich. Ave..Chicago, Ill. ....-- 
LEE, WALKER T........---2++5 Atlanta, Ga. ...-- 
LEE, WILSON H., e-g.....---+++ 6 Church ‘St. ..... New Haven, Conn.* 
189- State St. ..... Bridgeport, Conn. 
UERS, GEORGE -Eisd:. sss200: 6007 Euclid Ave. ..Cleveland, Ohio. . { George lees 
LEGGETT, J. ALEXANDER..... 1476 Broadway ...New York City ... 
LE GRAND. ADV.) AGCY., R. L.. -150 Nassau St. ...New York City ... 
LENHOFF, FRANK W.. ...22 Quincy St. . saeChicago,oTliy Gacwes 
aoe & MITCHELL, INC., a- : 

ECHO Ne tovoxes 6 face. ate ahoelode sles ie ste levebexesereks 11 E. 45th St. ....New York City .--Robert W. Orr 
LENOX HILL ADVG. “AGCY., d.1318 2d ‘Ave. ....- New York City ---, Weissfeld 
LENT, EDWARD O., JR......... 168-17th ‘St. .....- Milwaukee, Wis. .- 

LEON AGENCY, AUDLEY K., d-e110 W. 34th St. ...New York City .--A, F. Reilly 
LE ROY ADV. AGENCY...--..« 708 Trumbull Ave. .Detroit, Mich. .... 
LESAN ADV. AGCY., oS E., a-d- . 
Gaze WS aetAs atalo.bi0,syaw\erisistevers shales en ane AVES) <\elsiets New York City* .-Chas. Lansdown 
W. Jackson Bvd.Chicago, Ill. ..---+Arthur Linge 
LESAN-CARR ADV. AGCY., a- rs 2 

A SEU. aie. sia aiare siolahe eles orageestaits Times Bldg. .....- St. Petersburg, Fla.’ 

Graham Bldg. .---- seek, Fla. -Louis H. Chazal 

Tribune Bldg. . oe Plas. sick 

440 4th Ave. ....-- New York City wae 

37 W. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Tl; lace 
LESSERAUX ADV. AGCY., d...Munsey Bldg. .. ..Baltimore, Md. .... | Baul Se Punk 
LESSING ADV. CO., 8 ceed 5th St. veo seerBes Moines, Iowa. 
LEVENE ADV. eee Fete vic 604 Mission St. ...San Francisco, Cal. 
LEVEY, H. H., a-e-g......---000% Marbridge Bldg. ..New York City 23 
LEVIN CO., INC,, CHARLES D.. Fisk pigs: Bway atNew York City ... 

57th St. , seule sis 


LEWIS, ADDISON & ASSO., e..1004 Marquette Av. Minneapolis, Minn. . 


LEWIS ADV. AGCY., INC., a... Evening Star Bldg.. Washington, D. G. 
LEWIS ADVERTISING CORP...38 Park Row ..... New York City ... 
LEWIS & COFFEE ADV. AGCY., 
G=D=6), yee wvlaia cussatscuate srcieterar rel loki Citizens & Southern 
Bank Bldg. .....Atlanta, Ga. ..-.... 
VYHOMMEDIUS RICHARD L....1617 California St.. San Francisco, Cal.R, R.-C. Hommedien 
LIEF, ALFRED........-se-eeeee .47_W. 34th St. -l New York City ..-Alfred Lief 
UGE CHO OI Wilken neces 1 Madison Ave. ...New York City ... 
LIGHTS ADV” AGCYER ci. wee Birmingham, Ala. 5 
LILLIBRIDGE, INC., R. D., a-d-g8 W. 40th St. ....New York City ...Joseph A. Vessey 
LINCOLN-LILLY ADV. AGCY., 
TIN CAs otess cienarenecmrarerete A OEY) Sherman St. ..Chicago, Ill. ...-.- John Monk 
LINDER, EMANUEL, ‘oe. ..25 W. 42d St. 7.]]New York City . 
LINDSAY, Wil Hace cisstterioae sree "239 W. 39th St. ...New York City ... 
aL PIMEAIN Gs, Alec alctsh cite us whatever owt roads 201 Concord St. . Brooklyn, N.Y. ae 
77 Bowery .+.+++-- New York City ... 


OP alee ADV. AGCY., INC. ; 
ee Ws Nap ae pe Pr Meer tsi 175 Sth Ave. ....-New York City ...Frank M. Weber 


a-d-e 
LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO., a-d-42 Pine St. .. .Frovidence, R. I.*.Wm. B. Gowdey, Jr. 
1 


6-2 des aveeecie weet eee ee see Federal St. Seuss Boston, Mass. ..... Frank L. Torney 
Boe Wee 43d St. ....New York City ...R. C. Spender 
LOCKE} CAs: ME orto nisis/plsinielecsvars Empire Bldg. ....-- Milwaukee, Wis. . 
LOCKWOOD-SHACKELFORD CO, aoe Sutter Sie San Francisco, Cal. *E, Cushing 
Gad -E- Lal Meta eriieiwtalase’siclo\s «le \ele asnivie atu io hae 2 E. 7th St. ...-Los Angeles, Cal. .M. Savage 
W. Wash’n St. .Chicago, Ill. ...... R. B. Newell 
LOEB, INC., LESTER A......---225 W. 39th St. ..New York City ... { Leser Sess 
LOEWY ADV. AGCY., ¢€.......-> 5 Beekman St. ....New York City... 
LOGAN, INC., THOMAS F., a-d-680 5th ANE, saat New York City* ..J. O. Bauer 
E2ZW.. \eiajafetsre's +\0/s\e\ats se netecceeee332 S. Mich. Ave..Chicago, Ill. ...... M. Murray 
Hibbs Bldg. ...... Washington, D. C..R. W. Patterson 
311 California St. .San Francisco, Cal. 
LONG ADVe SERVICE, 12@5.. cei Insurance Ex. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. *Barton A. Stebbins 
LONG, JR.. CHARLES.........%- Perter Bldg.) .2... San Jose, Cal. ..... 
LONG & MAVERS! Aguas Herscee 1420 Chestnut 2 . Philadelphia, Pa, ; 
1'0 Broadway ....New York City ... 
LONG (COR PW Biss wien ard erste eloleysre 155 N. Clark St. yeChiCAgO, SLi) siecraars 
LOOMIS, BEVIS & DRUMMER..News Tower ...... Miami, Fla. ....... Ps 
TOOMIS-PO TES GOneerens ateen 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City, else 3 


Wrigley Bldg. ....Chicago, RTS taPeicts ee 
247 Park Ave. ....New York City ... 
Corp. Bldg. ... .Los Angeles, Cal. .P. V. Troup 


(Continued on page 177) 
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“5 Sere CLEVELAND PLIALN DEALER. jy5 6: 
BE" THE CINCINNAT! ENQUIRER, y 
AL OES XPRESS 7 


Buffalo's Bost Now: 


ae Fae Sacns 


Art Cone ements 


{Tom THE CANADIAN LINE /o MEXICO CITy 


wea THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS “72” 
aay | The 


Seen §©6 Essence of Service 


To be able to assist newspaper 
publishers intelligently as follows— 


Preparation of striking page layouts. 


Selecting photographs of interest. 
(esesie| IL PRIIGRESSOWSYf, ITALI-AMERICAND (sce=] | g photograp 
SEZIONE Meee) Writing captions that sparkle. 


wssactim ~~ NEWARK SUNDAY CALL sox. f Effective circulation methods. 


Preparing advertisements that pull. 


Training your solicitors to sell. 


—— see Sundar ee ates Cooperation on national accounts. 


CHARLESTON SOY e e e 
. Quality printing on close schedule. 
ARTGRAWURE es Mg Metal ats ese G | 


SECTOR Ae ed eae 


TE==| DIARIO DELAMARINA Eel | 


——— ne ou MYERSON. iio Art Gravure Corporation 


__EL.GOAN DIARIO VEMERICO 
Te NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
General Offices: 406 W. 31st St., New York 


THAT is Art Gravure Sree 


SRS NT ce 
See a Sean Sos 
eres EE 

aT fe ORO 


WE ihe 
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One Picture is Worth 
Ten Thousand Words 


Editorially: This is an age of pictures; and roto- 
sravure with its pictured news, is in the spirit of 
the times, adding zest to the modern newspaper. 
It appeals to every group from infancy to old age. 
[t is interesting, educational and timely. 


Circulation: Many papers have made permanent, 
substantial increases in circulation at reasonable 
cost through rotogravure. Not only among dwellers 
in the city proper, but in the profitable outlying 
sections as well, rotogravure gets and holds circu- 
lation throughout the entire trading area. 


Advertising: Retail merchants understand what 
a powertul force rotogravure is, in bringing spe- 
cific merchandise to their customers’ attention, 
and they gladly invest in it as an additional me- 
dium. In this way rotogravure has created many 
thousand lines of new advertising in a steady 
volume consistently spread throughout the year. 


Le shall gladly furnish further information to pub- 
ishers interested in a rotogravure section, either 
as a regular feature or an occasional spectalty. 


Kimberly- Clark @mpany 


ESTABLISHED 1072 


Neenah, Wis. 
NEW YORK: 51 CHAMBERS STREET * LOS ANGELES: 716 PACIFIC FINANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO: 208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Manufacturers of ROTOPLATE, the perfect paper for rotogravure printing 
1 


REG. U. S. PAT. OF 


Adapted from a Fairfield Farms 
Dairy Advertisement which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun. 


OT 


Prints Perfect 


CHINESE PROVERB 


One picture is worth 
ten thousand words 


* BESTo A CER 


REESERERER B 


he 

s 

2 
— 
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Ledger Syndicate Features 


STIMULATE CIRCULATION—MAINTAIN PRESTIGE 


DOROTHY DIX SERVICE HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR SERIALS 


“We have been using the ‘DOROTHY DIX “Boston POST readers thought so highly of the 
TALKS?’ for a score of years, and like them better Batchelor Stories that we solicited and entered into 
each year. No writer has a greater appeal to a long-time contract for the greater part of the 
women of all ages.”—C. W. Danziger, New England rights to Mrs. Batchelor’s future 

writings.” 
—_PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH : —BOSTON POST. 


“DAILY MIRROR OF WASHINGTON” SYKES’ CARTOONS 


“We consider the ‘DAILY MIRROR OF “Few men doing daily cartoons have maintained 
WASHINGTON’ one of the best editorial page such a consistently high batting average as C. H. 
features we have ever printed. It makes the fig- Sykes. Where others shadow box with a subject, 
ures in public life real, living human beings.” he puts over the punch every time.” 


—NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE. —Editor of LIFE, New York. 


HEEDS , SI 
AG IDEAS: 


“SOMEBODY’S STENOG” “HAIRBREADTH HARRY” 


“We consider ‘SOMEBODY’S STENOG’ the ae § have always thought that ‘HAIRBREADTH 
second best of eight comics we are now using. Nippea cs Wee ita rea adr nae any aise 

: : ies 2 ; ; it is the funniest, most col- 
This comic met with immediate favor, and interest orful and cleverest comic being turned out.” 


in i indled.”—F. W. ke, : 
in it has never dwindled W. Clarke _H. M. Crist, Managing Editor, 
—ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


“THE BOY FRIEND” “DUMB BELLS” 
“ GLO blishes ‘DUMB BELLS’ f col 
“We regard ‘THE BOY FRIEND’ as peculiarly Sharer aatgrasieg Ae first page. That’s i ware oiay 


representative of the innocen n' Ti do it in Boston. The Brooklyn STANDARD UNION publishes 
<P tative of the inno t, pleasa t frivolous ‘DUMB BELLS' top of column next to reading matter on the 


aspects of y outhful life in our present age and as last page, where we do not print any advertising. That’s the 

a relief from the coarser tendencies of so much way they do it in Brooklyn. But no matter how they do it, 

flapper humor.”’ ‘DUMB BELLS’ always gets preferred position in preferred 
newspapers.’’ 


—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. _R F. R. Huntsman, 
BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION. 


PARIS FASHIONS, by EVA A. TINGEY “MILADY BEAUTIFUL,” by LOIS LEED 


“The PARIS FASHION LETTER of Eva “‘MILADY BEAUTIFUL’ is drawing from 600 
Tingey is one of the features best liked by women to 900 letters per week. There is no question 
readers of the POST. They find it timely and in- about its popularity when such a response comes 
teresting and the clever little sketches which ac- from our readers.” 


company the text are extremely helpful to them.” 
—Merritt Bond, Managing Editor, —Ella Gordon Smith, Woman’s Editor, 
N. Y. EVENING POST. DETROIT NEWS. 


The Pages of the Public Ledger’s Sunday Magazine (Cover page in 4 colors; Frank Godwin’s page, “Vignettes of 
Life,” in pen and ink; Edith Burtis’ Fashion Page; Short Story Page; seven miscellaneous Feature Pages). Bill Tilden’s 
Tennis Service. “Making the Most of Your Looks,” by Dorothy Stote. “London’s Latest Modes for Men.” “Miss In- 
formation” (1-col. comic). Radio News Service. “Sportfolio.” Cross-Word Puzzles. “Puzzlicks.” “Daily Puzzlette.” 
“Teasers.” Daily Children’s Story. Midget Home Page Features on Home Decoration, Etiquette, Housewifery, Plant 
Culture, Correct English. Midget Humorous Features—“Matrimonially Speaking,” “Eve’s Epigrams,” “Love Nots.” 
“The Silver Lining,” By Fullerton Waldo. \ 


For Terms and Samples Wire 


Independence Square LEDGER SYNDIC ATE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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' (Continued from Page 172) 


ee a UR Ps 


Address Space-Buyers 
wees Standard Oil Bldg..San Francisco, Cal.Don Belding 
Surrey House, Vic- 

toria Embankment 
Wal, 2a aces London. England .. 

-.81 Merrimack Bldg.Haverhill, Mass. ..E. F. Lougee 
5 Sad Stir Stiaeae: Philadelphia, Pa. .. 

15 W. 44th St. ...New York City ...W. B. Dygert 

-»246 Fulton St. --+-Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LORD & THOMAS, a-e-e-g.. 


LOUGEE ADV. AGCY., E. F.. 
LOVEKIN CORP., R. E.... 
LOW CO. ,INC., F. J., d-e-g 
LOYD ADV. AGCY., AM... 
LUDWIG ADV. CO., d 


| seeeeeeee1607 Market St. ..Wheeling, W. Va.*.Robert M. Ludwig 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


PENIS ADV. COs. vececce scons - Northwestern Bldg.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
LYDDON & HANFORD Br 
INC.; a-d-€-2. 0.00000. coccveeeecel! James St. -++.+++Rochester, N. Y.*..Mrs. E. S. Scott 
110 E. 42d St. ....New York City ...D. W. Hagen 
: a Harry M. Lynch 
LYNCH & WILSON, INC., a-d-e-gCitizen’s Bank Bldg.Kokomo, Ind. ..... C. Ben Wilson 
Ce Py Bak 
LYON ADVG. AGCY., INC., ae aye de Bernard Few 
BEMasteinele se dees en. Hocotdte «limes ee yee New York City ...) Webster Wagner 
PMO NAGCV A. |e ictetenionts od cc ++-eUnderwood Bldg. .San Francisco, Gipwcn E. Leon 
POOH ERS (EREDUK \occk cece cs «People’s Bk. Bldg..Akron, Ohio ...... 
LYTLE CO., J. HORACE, e-g...Mutual Home Bldg.Dayton, Ohio ..... 
Mc 
MCADAM ADV. SERVICE .. -.-Advertising Bldg. - Wheeling, W. Va. . 
MeADAMS, WILLIAM D., g.....360 N. Mich. Ave.Chicago, Ill, ...... 
McBRYDE ADVG. AGCY......... ae Nat. Bk. Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
oe ayars aor arae 
| MCCANDIEISS) COS @i)ss0<<c.c000 Commonwealth BldgPortland, Ore. 


National City Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio. ._F. F, Hilson 
McCANN CO., H. K., a-d-e-g-h.... 


6 N. Mich. Ave. ..Chicago, Ill. ...... te Atwood 
; Dneyer; Colo. asec. tiC.s Bs, Meermans 
American Bk. Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Montgomery & 
Sacramento Sts. .San Francisco, Cal. 
pacOAR TY (CO), d-6-2. ..ccad sees le 122 E. 7th St. ....Los Angeles, Cal. .T. T. McCarty 
McGLURE \& ORTON. ...:..00.+. Warren, Ohio ..... 
McCLURES ADV. SERVICE..... Union Natl. Bk. 
Eye ME fencte ecrae Cleveland, Ohio ... 
OGRE AD VT To fice. cece ccs 18 E. 41st St. ....New York City fe 
McCUTCHEON-GERSON  SERV- 
NEC TOe. Gane aal < osion iota +eee-64 W. Randolph St.Chicago, Ill.* ..... Norman W. Gregg 
PICU Li DING 6 Ela (G,. dust. sccNational City Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio ...H. G. McDavitt 
Murlitzer Bldg. ...Cleveland, Ohio -»-J. H. Jones, Jr. 
United Bldg. .....Akron, Ohio ...... 
McDONALD CO., INC., C. P., a-d- §C. P. McDonald 
REALM Talay ate) a e/ eiate nic rele areseceeses e250 W. 57th St. ..New York City ... UW. W. Geiseler 
McFARLAND PUB. SERV., ode Crescent A Mul- MHarrisburg, Pa. ... 
DOREY RIES. Ji6 10's isa 
McGUCKIN CO., E., a-d-e-g-h....1211 Chestnut St. .Philadelphia, Pa. ..E. M. Levy 
McGUIRE ADVG, CO..... s+eeeeeStock Exch. Bldg. .Chicago, Ill. ...... 


McGURTY & SMITH............Union Trust Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio ... { 2,,2- MeGurty 
McINTYRE & SIMPSON.........14 W. Wash. St. ..Chicago, Ill. 


McJUNKIN ADV. CO., a-d-e-g-h...5 S. Wabash Aver Chicago; Mllsm ene Frank B, Avery 
McKEE CO., INC., HOMER, a-e-g.Kahn Bldg. ....... Indianapolis, Ind. . 
McKENNA-MULLER ADVERTIS- 
ENGTAGCY, 9) G-25..0scsecs0006.186. Joralemén St. . 3rooklyn, N. Y.* . te J. McKenna 
OTT tH, Avests\<. ce -New York City ... John Muller 


McKENNEE & TAYLOR, INC., @350 Madison Ave. .New York City 
McKINNEY CO., INC., g......2.58 E. Wash. St. ..Chicago, Ill. 
McKINNEY MARSH &CUSHING, 

DUEMMEL Ss otis aileteh stele ie a) ei. eer cies, « cle’e «s 6 E. Hancock Ave.Detroit, Mich. .... 
McKNIGHT ROBINSON & CO....Unicn Trust Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McLAIN SIMPERS ORGANIZA- 


-..James I. Taylor 


TION, a-d-e-g-h..........5. ++-e210 W. Wash. Sq..Philadelphia, Pa.*. Florence M. Dart 
OME 4 Sthe Sta. ase New York City ... 
McMANUS O’REGAN AGCY., a-d.Bdway Mkt. Bldg..Detroit, Mich. ....Wm. B. O’Regan 
McMULLEN CO., R. M., a-d-e-g-h522 5th Ave. ...... New York City ...W. W. Henderson 
CO ANC CIB 6 einai sae ost ois.ce 6 0144 Sterling Ave. .Buffalo, N. Y. .... 
SOHO OAM COMES (BG Le eee ststelaiere Washington, D. C.. 
McQUILKIN ADV. AGCY.......S. Water St. ..... Sheboygan, Wis. ye ao Mc- 
Juilkin 
MEEMCSHANE CO. :......0¢s seeeeee322 S. Highland St.Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 
_ McSWEENEY CO., E. Me Gl OO Milli. '.), a8 Boston, Mass. ..... 


M 
MACAVINCHE, ALEX Jiciemtaeisse30! Ne Dearborn St.Ghicago, Til ...... 
s {M. J. Matusak 
MACE ADV. AGCY, a-b-e-g....... Lehmann Bldg..... Peoniayy Ulla eer 1 E. M. Lagrow 
_ MACGIBBON & WATSON, INC. E. G. MacGibn 
CL: oe slatieiovstciow sats. otis sieve ---1800 Telegraph Ave.Oakland, Cal. ..... (Oakland) 
Plaza BUS. < sicistersie Sacramento, Cal. ..Ruth Brooks 
(Sacramento) 
MACHEN & CO., EDWARD A. 
JO” hoe a eiha ctatoiers Ohion Bidgyanceree Toledo, Ohio* .... 
National Bldg...... Cleveland, Ohio ...Edward A. Macken 
_ MACINTOSH ADV. AGCY. Siete LOY Bldg. os. once Duluth, Minn. .... 
_ MACINTYRE & CIMPSON .:::: atte W. WashingtonChicago, Ill. ...... 
EaWMisaieiaiet<vsusudte ls. ote 
MACKENNEY CO, WM. B. a-d...1830 Arch St...... Philadelphia, Pa. ,.H. Randall Boyle 
MACMANUS INC., THEO. fF. 
BECAME S342 62 ee cee aed s hoibauaia 82 Hancock Ave, E.Detroit, Mich.* ...D. H. Larkin 
Keith Bldgv.u. st Toledo, Ohio ...... Robt. E. Clayton 
| Pershing Sq. Bldg.New York City ...E. W. Frehlich 
| MACMARTIN ADV. AGCY. INC. Mac Martin 
(a 2 ae tee eccceccceees.--Security Bldg...... Minneapolis, Minn..C. R. Ferrall 
¢ Porter E. Harder 
MADISON ADV. SERVICE .....347 Fifth Ave..... New York City ... 
MAGBEE ADV. SERVICE ...... Carton Villa, Ft. . 
Dallas Park......Miami, Fla. ....... 
_ MAGGERT, MAYNARD E. ......139 N. Clark StocGhiezeo slit sars an 
. MAGOON ADV. CO., DON ......2764 Prairie Ave. .St. Louis, Mo.* <:.. 
2043 Keifer St....Vancouver, B. C. .. 
MAGUIRE ADV. GOV ov: 
CDSS TSS 2 SR ae Penfield Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa. .. 


| MAHOOL, KATHERINE, d .....14 E. Lexington St.Baltimore, Md. 


K. H. Mahaol 
E 


{ 
+++) E.G. Farrell 
MAILO ADVG. AGCY. .........118 E. 18th St....New York City... ' ay 


MAISH CO., JAY He .. troteraarets 400 S. Main St....Marion, Ohio* .... 

MALEY ADV. SERVICE ci.cssce Times Bldg........New York City ... 
| MANDEL, ERNEST L. ....: veee.61 Avenue A..sss. New York City ... 
_'MANKE OSBORNE ADV: SERV- 

PAGE G-0-€ ow sce c aes Sisrarieliaiean --Dwight Bldg.......Kansas City, Mo. .. { Jas fle 
| MANNING ADV. CO., CONWAY : [ J. R. Manning 
ee Ricci lcccee chee. Dwight Bldg.......Kansas City, Mo. .. | ei E. Aevernnea 
; . C. Conne 
| MANTERNACH CO. a-d-e-g .....983 Main St......Hartford, Conn. ..H. W. Miwicd 

MANUFACTURERS PUBLI(i1y : 

a a eee o920) Church Stree. New York City ... 

MARBLE ADV. AGCY........... Evening Star Bldg.Washington, D. C.. 
[eraRCH ADV. AGCY. .°.:.:.:.:/Herald Bidg.......El Paso’ Texas... Rufe P. March 
| MAR-GE-LET JOY TS i Pickering Bldg....Cincinnati, Ohio ..A. W. Margileth 


}. 


> 


\ 
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Address * "Space-Buyers 
MARGON-ROBINSON CO. b-e ...-Lincoln Bldg 


MARKS ADV. CO INC. a-d-g ....45 W. 34th St..../New York City .) Paul J. Marks 
MARKS-LUND CORP 


Sane Castine ---360 N. MichiganChicago, Ill. ...... 
IG - Binion aiteise 
MARKWELL ADV. SERVICE a..18 E: 41st St..6... New York City ... 
MARSCHALK & PRATT INC. 

CUE GE ek ektiion: aelatalciets ecee et? W. 45th St..... New York City ...H. L. Tremble 
MARSH ADV. AGCY., EDW. H. eBesse Bldge sere an Springfield, Mass, . 
MARSH ADVG. AGCY., FRANK 5Walton Bldigiiwectes Atlanta, (Ga. Wo... 
MARSH VGEORGE EH se ne. mee First National Bank 

Bld Gee telerste:< ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
MARSH OLIVER ALLYN ....... 20) W., 34th Sthc.n. New York City ... 
MARSH & STEPHENS .......... Tribune Tower....Chicago, Ill. ..... 
MARSHALL AGCY., GEORGE M. 

=F Tal toes oe cite eae tsveccied N. LaSalle St...Chicago, Ill, ...... 
WOM ENO MIDIWACE (CORT See Soa a Security Bldg...... Minneapolis, Minn.. 
MARTIN ADVa_AGCY. do oo.22 23. 1400 Broadway....New York City ...Felix M. Wolsky 
MAR EINICOS RAIN LV; setae Barlum Bldgs... . Detroit, Mich. .... 
MAR TRIN SGEOR GH leon ses yal 247 Park Ave. ss... New York City ... 
MAR EINES JOE NM Exes cs ote Century Bldg...... Chicago, Uliana 
MARTIN & DAVIDSON ........ Spreckels Bldg....San Diego, Cal. ... 
MARTINIERE ADV. SERVICE .24 13th St........ Columbus, Ga. 
MASONS ADV RAGCY AGNES - 1. ema aie enn oe a at at Hancock, Md. ..... 


MASON-CARTER CO. INC. g ...270 Madison Ave..New York City ... 


Salt torte oat ce otis eicrtteee srehe tree 225 N. Michigan §D. D. Warner 
AOD s ¢ crclcle cd sinn.e Chicago, NOU Bae Becks UN. N. Johnson 
MAS SEs CO Sas Minerale tee Brie Bldgs te cites « Cleveland, Ohio ... 
MASSENGALE ADV. AGCY. INC. 
@-bed-e-8-1t Wine oe evcee Meise eec Witt Bldgs... soles Atlanta, Ga.* ..... W. R. Massengale 
Civics. Bldgewrcee. Miamiss Elaie. a. 352 N. L. Angier 


MATHEWSON & SINCLAIR g ..45 W. 45th St 
MATTHSON,-FOGARTY-JORDAN. 


G-C-22h! ei meealsieiiate ord alelenhiane.a oats 215 N. Michigan 
PAVIGSME suslectie 6 canis Chicarowe lias saetese 
MATTHEWS ADV. CORP., R. A.111 W. Monroe St:Chicago, Ill. .:.... 
MAPTEHE WS: COS Lssccces Rraleie cike 145 College St.;|..Buftalo. N; Yo .... 


MATTOCKS-MCDONALD CO. d-gFifth Ave West & J 
2 Commercial St...Duluth, Minn. ....Norton Mattocks 


4 : : Wm. W. Mates 
MATOS ADV. CO. INC. a-d-e-g-h. . Bulletin Bldg. etesek Philadelphia, Pa. ., He W. Thompson 
MAXON ADVG. EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE, E. LEE d ..........521 Pettygrove Ave.Portland, Ore.* ... 
1416 Western Ave..Seattle, Wash. ....E. Lee Maxon 
MAXWELL-McLAUGHLIN & CO. 
OP a elelaieie'S ei Mss albls, Jats were eletetars eis 30 No. Michigan 
Bvd.s ercieiraeraiss Chicaco, a liieeeren 
MAY ADVG. AGCY., BERTHAM } 
Di tatecnc strut ttrcite cies ocad »»..1520 Chestnut St...Philadelphia, Pa. .. Frank McGinnis 
MAYER SRRANCHD! | foceh cccccue 167 E. Ontario St..Chicago, Ill. ...... 
MAY ER'ST COMING) siecccistectleode 1240 So. Main St..Los Angeles, Cal. . 
MAYES ADV. SERVICE .......; 312 Berks Country . 
Trust Co. Bldg..Reading, Pa.:..... 
MAY RY GEORGE? Hy Ja ciec cise. 224 W. Huron St..Chicago, Ills... .5) George H. Mayr 
MAYS-WILLIAMS CO. INC. a-b-dMutual Bldg...... Charleston, W. Va..Mary Nellis 
MEANY, PHILIP igen ereenie eens Van Nuys Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal. -Wilfred L, Grant 
MEARS ADV. INC. a-d-e-g ......250 Park Ave.....New York City ...H. B, Gundrey 
MBARS CHARTS: Wee alse sins Keith .Bldg........ Cleveland, Ohio ... 
MEIER AGCY., JOSEPH H. ..... 64 W. Randolph St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
MENKEN ADV. AGCY., HAROLD 
Diiidignonoe nee SonbsGencens +--1182 Broadway....New York City ...Harold D. Menken 
MERADNCO SEN Cs SREB Sei cccr City Centre Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
MERCHANTS ADV, COin osecs es 60 W. 119th St...New York City ... 
MERCHANTS BUSINESS ) 
BUILDER SERVICE ..........239 W. 39th St....New York City ... 
MEREDITH & CO. INC. d ......410 Cannon Place..Troy, N. Y. ......Russell D, Meredith 
MERREAMMCO7 THE Ws... sas ceee 1492 Montgomery 
AW Vermin ficoyt tictaces New York City ... 
MERRILL ADV. oe Chae ee Wilton, Conn. .... 
MERRILL PRICE & , 4 
EN Cr 6ig ie Besa as odes ste ee eas Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago, Ill. ...... ur Jenness 
. E. Faxon 
MERTZ & SONS, LEWIS H. d@-e-gWrigley Bldg...... Chicago, Ill. ...... | Lewis H. Mertz 


4 : | M. H. Mertz 
METROPOLITAN ADV. CO. ae..111 Broadway..... New York City ... 


IMCS csoouennpacepogoagans so ge Commercial Bldg...St. Louis, Mo. 
VELA AT Vin CO sae ompertelicre tacit 813 N. Second Ave.Miami, Fla. 


(EO) 300 ONO ORO EEOO: CGBOORREAenO 113 Lexington Ave.New York City ...R, Gottlieb 
H STAFF, A. EUGENE A. E. Michel 
Le gps oe Siaint e/a’ arctatebototarelseeel a: «7s ovate 132 West 31st St.New York City) 235 f F, G. Small 
; LE. F. Cohen 
MiG HTC ANGPAD We wAIG GY. ton oie aitescieice tele « Fn TORGOOe ‘Portland, Mich. ... 
MID-CONTINENT ADV. AGCY. .Atlas National Bank 
Welty Ariba ncutoe Dallas, Texas 
MIDLAND ADV. AGCY. a .......Atlas Bank Bldg...Cincinnati, Ohio .. {  B- Risenbeck 
MIDDLE STATES NEWS & ADV. ; 
AGC Yin ete.cd ae aon ate 1513 Sansome St..Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
MILBOURNE ADY. AGCY. d ....Munsey Bldg...... Baltimore, Ma. ...L. J. Milbourne 
MILLAR? HENRY® @. jeccecese ccs Chapman Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal, . 
MILLER CO., ALLEN G. g ....: Murray Bldg...... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MILLER AGCY. CO. a-d-e-g .....2144 Madison Ave.Toledo, Ohio ..... eee eee 
MILLER ADV. SERVICE, a-e ...154 Nassau St..... New York City ... 
MILLER ADVG. CO., FRED W. .230 S. Clark St..-CHicago, Ill. ...... 
MILLER, JOHN H. .............216 Market St... sNewatk, No: ° 2 02's 
IMT EE Rasa CRIA Gir ee enti: oes. staaelaiae alse cious Madison, Wis. .... 
MILLER BLACK & VANDER- 
BILD SEN Cit teey. cep eciritss bs «ck 36 W. 44th St....New York City ... 
MILLER-RENDALL-TOWELL , ‘ 
TIN CNG ites inky, RR ee Beaver Haid oere eines Madison, Wis. ....Arthur Fowell 
MILLIS ADVG. CO. a-e-g ....... People’s Bank Bldg.Indianapolis, Ind, . 
NEL IUIGS INRIA Aad ally ee oS Journal Bldg...... Lewiston, Ma......R. F. Mills 
MILES COs AGENCY INGS =... 381 Fourth Ave...New York City... 
30) Fleet St. 25. 6.5 London, England 2. 
162 Taubourg Pois- 
OnNnI1ére Wee ce Paris, France ..... 
Argus Bldgs....... Capetown, S. Africa 
Chamber of Com- 
merce: Bldg. 22s... Sydney, Australia , 
113 Customhouse 
Ma fac aac s Wellington, N, Z. . 
560 Avenida de 
SVG ese. « Buenos Aires, Arg. 
Rua Municipal, 24..Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 
60-62 Rakin....... Amsterdam, Holland 
MINER CO., DAN B. a-d-e-g ..... Petroleum Securities 
Bide eee er Wek Los Angeles, Cal. .W. F. Hannaford 
MINOR, C. HARRISON ........ Shubert Bldg.....: Kansas City, Mo. . 
MITCHELL ADV. AGCY., INC. ACrocker Bide) is: Des Moines, Iowa . 
MITCHELL ADV. AGCY. INC., 
G-G-C2E-Te 5.155 3 6 eislavere are atetveie +++-1018 Nicollet Ave..Minneapolis, Minn..B. M. Jorgenson 
MITCHELL-FAUST ADVG. CO. 
(al 2:61, ae Pe Paes tentes 7 S. Dearborn St..Chicago, Ill. ...... {z ee Fact = 
MIX ADV. AGCY., J. ROWLAND, 
O- O72 Wiha Sia retete tin aieiacsten's slelslotteeye a4 UmOedanm sta. is New York City ... 
MODELL ADV. AGCY. INC. d-e.15 Park Row..... New York City ...S. Fine 
MOFFETREICO PAU LUs. .neaee 303 Old Cassidy 
Block Geno vices cee Canton, Ohio ..... 
MOFFETT-LYNCH ADV. CO. 
INCH ae ahies oes Aro haee 207 W. Redwood 
SOPsehe. Lat eet Baltimore, Md. 
MONTGOMERY, PERCY ...... .-First National Bank 
Biggs Peeks Soo El Paso, Texas .... 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Address Space-Buyers 
MOON CO. INC., BYRON G. a-d- 
Cle. GB OD Ee SOnnE Ope eat OOOO Ss Proctor Bldg...... TroyeuNee Veneeect 
395 Broadway..... New York City .. 
Union Square Bldg.Utica, N. Y. ...--- "R. K. Meixsell 
MOORE ADVG. CO dad ..........-. First National Bank 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
MOORE ADV. AGENCY ... . Wheeling, W. Wey A 
MOORE, HAROLD ...... 


MOORE, W. CALVER 


‘ “¢G. A. Moore 
MOORE-APPLEGATE CO. ......50 Third St.....-. Neowen N. y. . At A. Applegate 
MOORE & DIETZMAN ...... Seealty told geen. Louisville, Ky. .... 
MOREHEAD ADV. AGCY. .....-Nicholas Bldg..... Sacramento, Cal. .. 
MORELAND & STRUCKENBERG J C. C. Moreland 

i} DENS 6ACHRD ROU OCT ODOC MOD UOC Union Central Bldg.Cincinnati, Ohio ... / H. M. Strucken- 

berg 
: Bruce Morgan 
MORGAN CO., BRUCE ......---- Usphbbod) Ladle. ais AA Chicago, Ill. ..-..-) D. L. Smith 
MORGAN ADV. AGCY. INC., 

JOHN J., a-d-e-g-h ..seceeereees Park Square Bldg.Boston, Mass. ieee ea i rene 
MORRIS CO., FRANK G. ¢ ....--250 Park Ave..... New Vork Gitva am Waa call 
MORRIS-HARRIS ADV. CO. a-d- 

Boe i ivwiersrcieleleie.sleps's elece visisiane (oir s\sie 400 N. Michigan 

(AVEO <distea = couaatote Chicago, Til 5.35: E. H. Harris 
MORRIS ADV. SERV., PHILIP, _. 
Fi De URED CODOOU I aa ida First National Bank eS L. Rosenheim 
Vase Pov erie Chicagop Ele Va. E. Hall 
MORSE ADV. AGCY. ..---+--+-- 63 W. Milwaukee 
GA FE cratipthst2at i ipleetia eats Detroit, Mich. .H. G. Selby 
MORSE INTERNATIONAL 
AGCY. INC. a-e-g .-ceeeeeeteees 449 Fourth Ave...New York City* 
6 Gracechurch St., 
Oe OF, Meeeeo 3. London, England . 
MORTON ADV. SERVICE INC. .23 Irving Place....New York City ... 
MORSE ADV. SERVICE asiees ..26 N. Potomac St. Hagerstown, Md. . 
MOSER & COTINS, a-d-e-g-h .-..- 10 Hopper St. :...- Utica, N. ay eee James N. Brown 
MOSES ADV. SERVICE Mansees: Munsey Bldg...... Baltimore, Md. ...Jacob G. Moses 
MOSS ADV. AGCY. de ..------: Glass* Blocks .)5: Sn. Marion, eNO Edgar A. Moss 
ie C. Moss 
, J. B. Chase 
MOSS-CHASE CO., THE a-d-e-g .425 Franklin St.... Buffalo, N.Y. ....3,.G. A. 1Clauss 
[PES Je Felt 
LL. Mansfield 
MULLALLY INC., WILLIAM T. 
G-d-€-g-h ..secce PARE CUE sc cekieeel COMB TORG Way winter New York City ...F. Ehli 
SE : J Schitiger 
. J. Hughes 
MULLER & CO., J. P. a-d-e .e++44220 W. 42nd St...New York City ...4 J. "A. Benjamin 
KM Salli 
: ullivan 
MULLICAN CO. a-b-d-e sesvcccee U.S. Trust ‘Bldg. Louisville, Ky.) sec. N,eMulli 
MULLINS ADV. Ae aa. oe he: Bide wer sc. Kansas City, Mo. . ullican 

UMM-ROMER JA D, a-d- WwW. M. M 

Soe Se uoade I Ae ee ata E. Broad St...Columbus, Ohio OE E. Pps 
LC. L. Jayceox 


N BUCKINGHAM ADV. 
BU eee Sa as eee isles «889 Main St.....2 Springfield, Mass. 


. Springfield, Mas. oe 


AGCY. 
MUNN & NICHOLS ADV. AGCY. Bookstone Bldg.. 
MURPHY INC., CARROLL DEAN 


Ge e-Eds sacieisistele' <> cannes ve seLlarrisoniegcrust 
Bldgi vereren elerte Ehicagol) Tle ie are 
MURPHY, GEORGE A. seccceesseMichigan Trust 
Bld gitiesee se err Grand Rapids, Mch. 
MURPHY, J. E. SNES. katsee e's oes CAaWwKer,DiGgseiiactne Milwaukee sas ane 
MURRAY CO. .ccceececccceeeees 109 N. Water St...Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Oraton & Verona 
SESS 5 s atetetots siemens Newark; N. Jian: 
MURRAY HILL ADV. ae a-d200 &. 23rd St....New York City <1! Ernest Liebermann 
MURRAY MAL AGCY. INC., 
JOHN F. a-e-2 ..-+-ccesscrseces 598 Madison Ave..New Vouk City... 
MUTUAL SERVICE CORP. a-e-g.140 Cedar St...... New York City ... 
MYERLY DIRECTORY & ADV: 
SERVICE .....- GOLDEN Bsielels ; er Summit Ave..Hagerstown, Md. .. 
-BEESON-G j 
Rete MOLE s slarestar teens «ssf isle Pershing Sq. Bldg.New York City ...N. H. Golden 
N f ‘2 ' < 
NATHAN ADV. CO. a-d-e ...+-+- 22 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill. ...... { Fenty ee 
NATHAN, EDWARD N., THE d.Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg...... Los Angeles, Cal.*. 
Phelan Bldg....... San Francisco, Cal.. ‘Daniel O. Skinner 
NATIONAL ADV. AGCY. ...... 155.Ne Clark’ St. ...Chicago, Til ta.en 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
AGCY. INC. ..ccejecccecceernes 243 W. 47th St....New York City ... 
NATIONAL ADV. CO. .-eererese ntsc cence seca tenes Seneca Falls, N. Y: 


NEBRASKA ‘ADV. CO. ..-.-s+-+4 Citizens’ Bank Bldg.Benkelman, Nebr. . 
NEEDHAM CO., MAURICE H. e.360 No. Michigan 

Awe. l wactlavteea ee Chicaro, li Geese. 
SADR OS ‘Heartweil Bldg.. 


NEELEY & DEEMS d. ..Long Beach, Cal. ..D. Banning 
NESBITT SERVICE CO; THE e e ; 
WO! Mr aebeisho\s. Wvsrolvivaiaoie'sie1s weee+e1227 Prospect Ave.Cleveland,: Ohio ... { a ah Gees 
NETTER ADV. AGCY., JOS. X. .306-Madison “Ave. .New WMorkeC ity 
NEWBERT,. W., ADV. JSON Aa Aas a Boma e een aan Madison, ‘Wis. ... 
NEWCOMB, TRVING By fe. 50° Investment Bldg...Washington, D. Ce 4 
Fred Walsh 
(New York) 
, Harry Walsh 
116° W. 32nd St...New York City* (New York) 


NEWELL EMMETT CO. a-d-e-g-h.525 Market Dt te anes San Francisco, Gale 4D: J. Crimmins 

(New York) 
Fred ee 
..14 Washington St..Chicago, Ill.* ..... Ui Sen ecuce) 
saute or ar en Francisco, Cal.. 
. Sevent t..Los Angeles, Cal. . i ei 
NEW ENGLAND ADV. CO. e ...18 Tremont Sts, Bomtons. Manes peat ae Reece 
NEWMAN ADV. AGG: BEN 


NEWELL CO., R. B., d-e ....-- 


FRANKLIN ....-seeseeee £Edac First National Bank 
Bldgi> % vacese le Chicago, Li. or. .e 4 
NEWMAN CO., L._H. Meletsieie tO L47, Locum St. fs. Stwlsous, Move, an. 


NEW ENGLAND FOREI IGN 
LAGUAGE SERVICE INC. ++ 4-262 ‘Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


NEWMARK INC., J. Hi-o-d-eg:..Fisk” Bldg.........New York City .. 44 3 a Newmark 
NEWMARK'S ADVG. cage aes ek Vile athe Kee apa City <i: 
NEWS no sdinvere ee Oanten ne Zeta ovate an Francisco, Cal. 
NEW YORK ADV. AGCY. a" ..,,Tribune Bldg... .New York City .. ‘J. Raymond Newsom 
NICHOLS ADV. AGC d faye Portland St....Worcester, Mass. '1C. A. Nichols 
eee COs CHARLES F. 

...-Walter H. Knifflin 


niGHOLS EVANS CO. e-g SUl0b.815 Superior Ave.. nee Ohio cated 
NORDLIE CO., CHARLES, d ....461 Eighth Ave. ..Charles Uordlie 
NORMAN ADV, AGCY. (No con-First National Bank 
nection with Boston Agency) .... Bldg. .. 4 
NORMAN ADV. AGCY. ..-.-.-.80 Teleral Str 
Oe en toot IAS on 
Bete ctalais oe aL ATLCOCK MICH. a site 


ooh St. Paul, Minn. ... 


.Boston, Mass. .... 
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Address Space-Buyers 
Re DEN BUSINESS 
GOVE yo cates crt ee eieteie ...Watkins Bldg..... Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
1182 Broadway....New York City ... 
NORWOOD TING, Corts we ewan 13864 Main St......- East Orange, N. J.. 
NOURSE! ADV. -AGCYenseene mse reg ete Life 
is eos as ore .,Lafayette, Ind. .... 
NUWAY ADVs COD = Aejerensejsteeter=ie Of Spor o eatin cies eeAtlanta, AGaeicrae gat Barry 
oO 
OBER & CO., LOUIS) 7... el feat Carl sOtsta/eues ‘..Boston, Mass. ....Louis Ober 
OBERN CO., EARL R. d ... .+Lincoln Bldg...... Los Angeles, Cal. 7 Wesley H. Porter 
O’BRIEN ADV. SERVICE People’s Bank Bldg.Charleston, S. C... 
O’CONNELL PNGSLLS 
INGCY ood Gib=2-0. aici ain'e.0 winvalelotetatare "100 Boylston St....Boston, Mass. 
O’CONNOR Gkossk ADV. 9GCY. 

Do ats orate Siesta castes sr Oates 498 Seventh Ave...New York City ...Jos. L. Grosse 
ODETStCO) Fete g itene ecinsleeieisien 225. Fifth Ave:.... New York City ... " ‘ 
ODLIN CO. INC., JOHN W. d-e-gPrinters’ Bldg..... Worcester, Mass. {ous be os 
OFFIN, CHARLES Z, ........-+- 70 Fifth Ave......New York City ...Charles Z. Offin 
O’GORMAN ADV. AGCY. ....... 912 Broadway. .New York City ... 

OPETARA SA DIVACAGGC Yet ilalere etoleliet lee erneoesrtaot« elevators Waco, Texas ..... 

OHIO CENTRAL AGCY. «..5..<. 28. So. Main cnt. . Mechanicsburg, Oh.Sharles F. Keller 
OHIO ADV.. CO. .2....-ss00s000% 76 N. Main St....Akron, Ohio ...... 

O’KEEFE ADV.AGCY. INC., P. F. 7 

BAGO iG, epi sloela e iclerolerste abeietetstane 45. Bromfield St....Boston, Mass. ....W. C. Sampson 
OLECK ADV vAGEN. tot onan eae 1133 Broadway....New York City ... 

OLIPHANT ADV. AGCY. INC., 

(Ch Pere 2 Sau cogi jo dusocedd0 175 Fifth Ave..... New York City ... ; 

OL ENDORF CORVGI a G-e. .Kimball Bldg...... Chicago, Ill. ......D. Wiechman 
OLMSTEAD, PERRIN & LEFF- 1 
INGWELL, ING. g 2.0 ..0. ee 22510) Parks cAverers New York City ... 
@LDOUGHLING DS’ Baas sae enre Liberty Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
OLSON & ENZINGER, INC. a-d-e-g228 3rd St.....--- Milwaukee, Wis. E. W. Federer 
O’MALLEY ADV. & SELLING {C. J. O’Malley 
SERVICE, G-6) fii. ce abla beteete oss 244 Washington St.Boston, Mass. ..4{L. F. O'Malley 
LL. D. Jordan 


_ {John I. Lipkin 


O’NEIL DOULBERRY INC. d-e..303 Fifth Ave..... New York City . Milton Samuels 
Jos. H. O’Neil 


OSBORNE, LENO (Miss) d-e .. Se pe ee Bldg...Oklahoma City, Ok.Leno Osborne 


OSTEN IMD VG CORP. ne cea, E, Jackson Blvd. Chicago, LIL eases 
OSWALD ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-g-h ane "Bldg Apkfons bite Philadelphia, Pa. 

OWEN KENNY ADV. CO. ..-eee see ce teense eereees Cherokee, Okla. .. 
OWL ADV. AGCY. ....---se0e -Times Building. . Ps York eee ee 


AGCY 
OXFORD PRESS INC. d. ..George O. Jenner 


P 

PABST CO., FREDERICK ....... Chronicle Bldg..... San Francisco, Cal.. 
PACE CO., THE e wecceeel4 EB. Jackson Blva.Chicago, Il: ...... Anderson Pace 
PACIFIC STATES ADV. "AGCY..88 First St....-... San Francisco, Cal.. 
PAGE) CO... (GHW avieen sores ..-.-Chamber of Com- 

merce Bldg...... Richmond, Va. .... 
PAGE ADV. AGENCY b-d-e ..... Grace-American 

Bldg. mieten enlede st Richmond, Va. ....L. E. Page 

PAGE, LAURENCE E. ..;....... Central Nat'l. Bank 

Bide: Geegieiers etna e's Richmond, Va. ..-. 
PAINE ADV. SERVICE, S. HUGH 

iO GaQoDOOsrs UsOC SS eae iste oenele Frederal Sq. Bldg.Grands Rapids, Mies W. Slson 

PAIRO CO., W. Bie canis Wie cacy oe Central Bldg...... Los Angeles, Cal. . 
PALMER TRON INGO, Chan aweoc 220 Broadway.:... New York: City ..- 
PALMER ADV. SERVICE INC. .19 W. 44th slut gg th! York City) ssc 
PALMER ADV. SERVICE ...... Hirbour Bldg......Butte, Mont. ...... 
PAN-AMERICAN ADVG. AGCY 41023 No. Grand....St. Louis, Mo. -++-J. O. Kadlec 
PARENT SYSTEM ........+-+e- Deveny Bldg...... _ .Fairmont, W. Vai.: 
PARIS ADV. DANIEL E. a-d-e-g .Little Bldg........ Boston, Mass, ....L. M. Curtis 
PARIS CO., WILLIAM B. ....... Pacific Elec. Bley -Los Angeles, Cal. . 
PARISH, CHESTER A. 154. Nassau St....New York City ... 
PARKINSON CO. .... ..Lafayette Bidg...<. Detroit, Mich. .... 
PARKS & WEISS ...... .110 W. 40th St....New York City ... 
PARTRIDGE) COS, Gydimeecrs ces 1270 Broadway...-New York City ... 
Baya ape IRVIN F., INC. ad- 
hace Menara Nelehdeatote aleree fevers eternal fey McCormick Bldg...Chicago, Ill. .::::.Benj. D. Waldie 

PAPTEN ADV. SERVICE tas: First National Bank 

Bide aid. Sotto San Diego, Cal. ... 
PATTERSON, Ves Gey tees ois suction Se asneres ed Erie," Pa? 3. «och 
PATTERSON-ONDRESS CO. a-e-g1 Madison Ave....New York City> :.: 
PAYNE ADV. CRN ee . 

HANCOCK a-d-e-g ..--eiseeeees Drexel Bide re i Philadelphia, Pa: . .€/*D. Ledyard - 
PEARSALL, W. MONTAGUE a-e20 a see eeee New York City ...W. M.. Pearsall a | 
PECK ADV. AGCY.-INC. a-e-g ...6 E. 39th St, ...-.New ‘York: City*:.:°° i: 

294 “Oth Starner oot Brooklyn, N. y 

Philadelphia Ledger 

Bldg. ......+++ Philadelphia, Pa. .. 

PECK COgt Avr Bie icici siavois)slahsiavars McNair Bldg .Kalamazoo, Mich. .A. H. Peck 
PEDLAR & AYAN, INC. g 5.5% 250 Park Ave:. -New_York City ... 
PEEDE CoO., MORIN Gi Gace Kohl Bldg. <... -San Francisco, Cal.. 
PENNY, C. Es De ie ein ob c 242 Water St. ~Atigusta Mie) soy acne 
PEORIA ADV. COD Saleiaclalate bheteimamenec else) o\d ciche\nielexare (vss Peorias* thse ssmecree - 
PERRY, CHARLES H. .........- 44Irvington “St. .Boston, Mass. .'.4-, 
PERRY ADV. CO., PAUL'S: ;..-So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio “sn,un f 
PERSON-COOKE ING cueeeee ee 310 S. Capitol Ave.Lansing, Mich, i. { 

Wm. Alden Smith, ss , 
PETERSON CO., WALTER J. ee oer Bldgs ces « ‘Grand Rapids, Mch. 
PEEIFER’S ADV. AGCY fies aee 2 Madison Ave...Detroit, Mich, .... . . 
PHELPS, INC., G. GARRISON, | 

G=Gae- Be Sielalt. ding apsitheheln ane -oyetevoralele 110 Rowena St....Detroit, Mich.* .:. ; 

60 Broadway...... New York City... , 
Dodge Brothrs ' 
(Britain), Létd.; ; 
Bits. ; Park Royal, ‘London, N. W. 10 
stonse Vai dnesess Meland pees A. M. Lewis 
PHIBBS, HARRY C. ............28 E. Huron St....Chica Thies ili 
PHILADELPHIA NEWS go, Ill ...-Harry C. Philibe 
BUREAU! a scree vcisietetorpts wee 436 Sansom St....Philadelphia, Pa. .. 


PHILLIPS ADV. AGCY, H. D. a-giKnickerbocker Bldg. New York City ... 
PHILLIPS CO., HONE? “y bagotioc Jenkins Arcade....Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILMAR CO. aiceteeneeees - $700 Enright St....St. Louis, Mo. :... 
ee: SAP 3 .....New York City... C 
PICARD, BRADNER & BROWN Ste Bs aah 2? ny 
INC. a-e-g-h ..2200s a ele vies ~16-W. 46th St... 2. New York City ... 
PICARD- SOHN, ING’ S Son een 25 Ww. 45th St..... New York City .:. l 
PICKETT & SON CO.. eWILLIAM119 S . Jefferson St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
. N. Pitluk 
PITLUK ADV. AGCY. ab-d .....Advertisers’ Bldg..San Antonio, Tex.. Ik Mines 4 
PLAMBECK, CHARLES J. ..... First, National Banik N. 8. Schwenseiy 
SEN J San Diego, Cal. ... ’ 
PLATTNER, M. Fee a nse LL W. 40th Se) New York City aver | 
PLUM ADSIGAGCY. ie eee ..726 Iowa Ave...... Towa City, Ia. .... || 
PLUMMER, FRANCIS L. ....... 276 Fifth Ave..... New York City ... a || 


PLYGLOT PUBLICITY CO. .....116 Nassau St....New York City ... | 


POMEROY CO., HORACE F. d-z.33 W. 42nd St....New York Gi 

POMEROY-CLELAND INC. ..... 33 W. dand St. cNew Yok Gi Go 

PORTED ADV. SERVICE, DE Me 
FOREST 'G-e)ssas>> A baepecvepeeRoat, Bldg enya. Buffela, N. Y. LM AL Pleathnertal 


PORTER, CO. INC., HARRY a-d- oe 
eesseeee+270 Madi ; 
PORTER EASTMAN BYRNE CO. ‘adison Ave..New York City ~..James A. Beatty’ 


a-d-e-g Ee ae eon W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill.* .....§C. rt 
Globe Bldg........St. Paul, Minn. on i Y Borter, 


(Continued on page 182) eae 


CITY 
Albany, N, Y. 
Asheville, N, C, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N, Y, 
Buffalo, N, Y. 
Charleston, §, C, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich, 
Erie, Pa, 

Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Hartford, Conn, 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Louisville, Ky, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miami, Fla, 


Miami, Fla, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Press and Folder for Newspaper Supplements 


PAPER 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 
Sun 
News 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Charleston News & 

Courier 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 
Free Press 
Dispatch-Herald 
Herald 
Courant 
Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Los Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercial Appeal 
Journal 
Daily News 
Miami Illustrated Daily 
Tab 
Miami News 
Inquirer 


Papers and Others 


The Gravure 


Supplements 
Used By These 


Are Printed On 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Newark, N, J, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Nv. ee 
New Y. 
New Y. 
New cr BS 
New Ma, Ve 
New ¥, 
Omaha, Neb, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Peoria, Ill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Providence, R, I, 
Richmond, Va, 


Rochester, N, Y, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif, 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
Syracuse, N, Y, 
Waco, Tex, 
Washington, D, GC, 
Washington, D, C, 
Waterbury, Conn, 
Wichita, Kan, 


Mexico City, Mex, 
Mexico City, Mex, 
Osaka, Japan 
Osaka, Japan 


WEBENDORFER 
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PAPER 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Call 
Standard 
Corriere D’ America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald-Tribune 
fl Progresso 
Evening Graphic 
Bee 
Palm Beach Post 
Journal-Transcript 
Pictorial American 
Journal 
Richmond 
Times Dispatch 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Pioneer Press 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Herald 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Excelsior 
El Universal 
Daily News 
Mainchi 


Rotary-Gravure Machinery 


Multicolor—Monotone—Sheet Feed 


_ J. F. WEBENDORFER CO. | 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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Comics 


The Gumps, by Sidney Smith 
America’s most popular comic strip. 
Daily and Sunday 


Gasoline Alley, by Frank King 


Walt and Skeezix in real human adventures. 
Daily and Sunday 


Harold Teen. by Carl Ed 
The humor and pathos of adolescence. 
Daily and Sunday 


Winnie Winkle, by Branner 


Vicissitudes of a beautiful stenographer. 
Daily and Sunday 


Moon Mullins, by Frank Willard 
The world’s funniest comic. 
Daily and Sunday 


Smitty, by Walter Berndt 
The great American office boy. 
Daily and Sunday 


Little Orphan Annie, by Harold Gray 


Amusing and pathetic experiences of a little orphan girl. 
Daily and Sunday 


Texas Slim, by Ferd Johnson 
Adventures of a tenderfoot, by Frank Willard’s protege. 


Page of Drawings by W. E. Hill 


Sardonic caricatures of our neighbors. 
Sunday 


Cartoons 
John T. McCutcheon, 


Dean of American cartoonists. 


Carey Orr, 
Creator of pungent political cartoons. 


Gaar Williams, 


The James Whitcomb Riley of cartoonists. 


Blue Ribbon Fiction 


First run weekly short stories and daily and Sunday serials of 
the world’s most famed authors. 


Daily True Life Stories—illustrated 
Stranger than fiction. 
Daily 


Women’s Features 


Antoinette Donnelly, 


Nationally known beauty expert, guides her sisters in making 
the most of their charms. 
Daily and Sunday 


Doris Blake, 
Authority on the problems of love, courtship and marriage. 
Daily and Sunday 


Corinne Lowe, ? 
Fashions for women that reflect the Paris and New York mode. 
Daily and Sunday 


Jane Eddington, 
Expert on cookery and dietetics, whose recipes are tested in a 
laboratory-kitchen. 
Daily and Sunday 


Maiden Meditations, 
By Sara Moore. Intimate reflections of a 1926 flapper written 
in verse and attractively illustrated by the author. 

Weekly half page 


for 


January 30, 


1926 


hy we say 


OR years advertising of 

The: Chicago Tribune News- 
papers Syndicate has urged pub- 
lishers to “Buy Leadership.” This 
is no idle slogan coined for the 
purpose of building sales, but the 
actual result of the use of sound 
and original features. Undoubt- 
edly the biggest single factor in 
the remarkable growth of The 
Chicago Tribune and The News, 
New York’s Picture Newspaper, 
has been the exclusive use of all 


of the features sold by The Chi- 
Che CHICAGC 


Newspaper: 
TRIBUNE SQUARI 


Maude Swalm Evans, 


Writes “Club Ethics,” a discussion of club management, con- 
duct of officers, etc. 


Weekly 


Practical and Fancy Needlework, 


By Clotilde. 


Anita de Campi, interior decorator, 


Conducts “Home Harmonious,” illuminating comments on how 
to make a house a home. 


Weekly 


What’s Wrong Here, 


Pictured problems of etiquette. Day 


Crossed Wires, by John T. McCutcheon, 


A new serial by the author of “An Heir at Large,” and “The 
Restless Age,” illustrated by the author. 
Weekly half page 


Fashions for Men, A. T. Gallico, 


with headquarters in New York, writes daily of the most 
authoritative styles for men. 


Daily and Sunday 


leo 
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“Buy Leadership” 


cago Tribune Newspapers Syndi- 
cate. Note the positions of these 
two newspapers in the publishing 
field. The Chicago Tribune and 
The News of New York now have 
the largest daily circulations in 
America, morning or evening. 


The features responsible for this are the best 
balanced, most carefully selected and intelli- 
gently edited group in the world. Please note 
the accompanying list of features now bein 

used by The Chicago Tribune and The News, 
New York’s Picture Newspaper, and write or 
wire for proofs and further information on them. 


TRIBUNE 


Syndicate 
CHICAGO 


How to Keep Well, America’s best known neswpaper 


medical writer, Dr. W. A. Evans, 


Conducts a department on health where the most recent devel- 
opments in the medical world are discussed and questions from 


readers answered. 


Daily and Sunday 


Weekly Theatrical Letter, by Burns Mantle, 


A weekly review of New York stage attractions, with notes of 


Broadway’s stars. 


H. L. Mencken, Literary Letter, 
The “Rough boy among the critics” extols and denounces. 


Sunday 


Hollywood Letter, by Rosalind Schaefer, 
Gossip of the movie stars. 


Weekly 


New York Society Letter, by Grace Robinson, 
Intimate glimpses of New York’s Four Hundred. 


Weekly 


About Broadway, by Mark Hellinger, 
New York night life discussed. 


GI eekly 


Woods and Waters, by Bob Becker, 


An experienced nimrod writes of field and stream. 
Daily and Sunday 


In Motordom, by J. L. Jenkins, 


Of general interest to the man that drives a car. 
Daily and Sunday 


Line O’Type or Two, by R. H. | Lg, 


A column of quips and jests gleaned from thousands of con- 


tributions. 
Daily 
Wake of the News, by Harvey T. Woodruff, 
A humorous sports column. 
Daily 


The Nickeldicks, by William Donahey, 


An illustrated children’s story by the author of “The Teenie 
Weenies.” 


Sunday 
The Sporting Goods, by Westbrook Pegler, 


A scintillating column on sporting events of the day by a noted 
eastern sports writer. 


Weekly 
Walter Eckersall, 


Peerless football writer, writes daily and Sunday sports articles. 


Farm and Garden, by Frank Ridgway, 


A column devoted to material of interest to the amateur farmer 
and gardener. 


Daily and Sunday 
The Goops, by Gelett Burgess, 


Problems of etiquette for the small child, written in verse and 


illustrated. 
Daily 
Sentence Sermons, by the Rev. Roy L. Smith, 
The world’s shortest sermons. 
Daily 


Book Reviews, by Fanny Butcher, 


Keen criticisms of the latest books with interesting sidelights 
on the authors. 


Weekly 
Confessions of Authors, 


Letters from celebrated authors telling what books they would 
rather have written. 


Weekly 
Illustrated Radio Feature, by W. W. Shaw. 

W eekly 
When Justice Triumphed, 


True stories of strange crimes. 


Pacific & Atlantic Photos, 


The latest photographs of the world’s news. 


Chicago Tribune Press Service, 


A system of leased wires providing immediate contact with over 
thirty principal cities in the United States, and the strategic 
news centers of Europe, Asia, South America and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. Thus, any newspaper may have the 
benefit of a constant, accurate supplementary news service at 
moderate cost. 
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(Continued from page 178) 


for 


Address Space-Buyers 
POTTER, GEORGE M. .......... 5 Beekman St..... New York City oo 3 
POTTER CO., Z. L. a-d-e-g.......Clark Music Bldg. Dsante. a ee aS a noe 
4 Market St.-..../ Amsterdam, shee Cea arakcer 
(Chicago) 
N. P. Rome 
POTTS-TURNBULL CO. a-d-e-g-h6 Gag MichiganChicago, Ill.* ..... wo Krebs 
> eno 8 Dee: Mindhy 
re cansas C Mo. .. 4 W. B. Stone 
Gates Bldg........Kansas City, Mo ee 
L. L,.. Shaw 


(Kansas City) 
POWELL, RALPH E. d sayeee eye LOLs Chestnut St. ..Ralph E. Powell 
POWER CO. INC., EDWARD 


a-d-e-g 


.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oliver 

Pittsl h, Pa. ...G. E. Eisenhauer 

New You ‘ -Robert Ee dike 
: Gordon _Rieley 

.Cleveland, Ohio .. {é C. A. Marbach 


POWERS CO., JOHN O. a-d-e-g- yi: Park Ave....: New York City .. 
POWERS-HOUSE CO. @e-g ....-Hanna Bldg...... 


POWNING, GEORGE G., INC. Geo. G. Powning 
EE-G- 2 Me cieiclersicleleters oie vier selelslehevex 278 Orange St....New Haven, Conn.. ) w. G, Powning 
PRAIGG, KISER & CO. e ........222 E. Ontario St. Chicago, Ill. ......R. W. Classen 
PRATHER-ALLEN ADV. CO. a-e-g307 E. 4th St...... pene Ohio 
PRATT, INC., ERNEST LARNED220 W. 42nd St....New York City ..- 
PRATT & DAVIDSON INC. d ..220 W. 42nd St....New York Ciey aa 
8708 Broad ‘Sterna. . .Newatle, N. Al oti 
PRATT & LINDSAY CO. ........ 461 Eighth Ave....New York City ..- 
PRATT-MOORE ADV. CO. d-e ...Ford Bldg......... Detroit, Mich. ..L. A. Pratt 


PRESBREY CO., FRANK a-d-e-g-h247 Park Ave. .New York City* 
220 S. 16th St. : Philadelphia, (Pacers 
Union Bank Bldg. ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. ...W. A. Baker 


Morton Bldg.......Malden, Mass. 
PROCTOR & COLLIER CO. eee ME 
és) Wil est SCPC PETA oo TORO / illa Str aat ‘ 
a Redding Road...Cincinnati, Ohio* .W._H. Sutherland 
25 East 26th St..New York City ...L. P. Orr 
PROTZMAN, GEORGE E. a ....Oliver Bldg....... Pittsburgh, Pasejacte 
PUBLICITY: CORPCINCGC Ane eae Home Life Bldg...Washington, D. C.. 
Q 
QUEEN ADV., JOHN W. eer 5 Park Square....Boston, Mass. ....B. F. aun 
QUINN CO. INC., WO B: aerreleieis 1015 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa. William F . Quinn 
R 
RAESADV. (COs. 428) 95 | ee Cee eee Vermillion, Ohio .. 
RAINS ADVG. SERVICE Real Estate Trust - J 
Bldgs. 5 ses sens sis Philadelphia, Pa. .- 
RANDALL CO., FRE DM. a-d-e-g-hBook Bldg.........Detroit, Mich.* .. 
Tower Bldg..... se(chicago; UM) 2 irc. ee et 
. Randles 
RANDLES-ALLEN ADV. CO. 3 W. Sherman St..Hutchinson, Kan. .) Ww. R. Allen 
RANKIN CO., WILLIAM H. a-e-Tribune Tower....Chicago, Ill. .....- 
aH tetave tatcpene totale aie se akareieretteinvelvere 342 Madison Ave..New York City ... 
People’s Bank Bldg. Akron, Ohio .....- 


507 Montgomery St.San Francisco, Cal..H, R. Schaeffer 


Los Angeles, Cal. . (New York) 
Fortland, Ore. ...-Miss Anna Miller 
\lbee Bldg........ Washington, D. C.. (Chicago) 
Bankers’ Trust E C. Tibbitts 
Blidge pea se. eee Pairs (Akron) 

RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLRR CO.725 S. Wells St.. Chicago, Ill. ...... 

RATNER, (Co oHY MAN) Seeas eres T5eR 26theStaeeent: New York City ... 

RAVETT ADV. AGCY. .....e2++-1775 Broadway....New York City ... F- H. Smith 

mi 

RAWSTHORNE CO., ROBERT d.Heeren Bldg....... Pittsburgh, Pa. .... a lW. S. Leech 

REAL SERVICE ADVG. AGCY. D. Hanft 
EIN G22 cre sipiewianw ais e's ccececceceeseelS E, 40th St......New York City... {> Hanft 

REARDON ADV. CO. a-e-g ...... aD ORGY Bldganncr Denver, Colo. ..... 

REASS ADV. SERVICE, JOS. ..Market St. ‘Wheeling, W. Va. 

REAUME CO., RICHARD F. ...8014 Grand River. -Detroit, Mich. . 

REDFIELD ADV. AGENCY g ...34 West 33rd St..New York Cityilen. 

REDFIELD FISHER « WALLACE 
TIN G51G26-£) cate cviecccncd eens ese 105 W. 40th St....New York City ... 

aay B. Snyder 

REEDER INC., G. ALLEN ......220 W. 42nd St...New York City . ak rns 

an ordan 

REESE ADVG. AGCY. a-b-d-e ....National Realty ‘AG G. Johnson 

, Bldg: * cadentetanats New Orleans, La. ae E—. Pritchard 

REGAN: MARQUIS “Si... ....<0...21..E. 40th Se, -New York City .. b 

REIMERS & OSBORN, INC. d-e .285 Madison Ave..New York City... Bichaed, Webster 

REINCKE-ELLIS CO. a-d-e-g “reas, 5! No. Michigan 

Si dielievavaltyeastede Chica TL saioicets in O. Bihi 

REINHOLD ADV, CORP., W. C. a326 W. Madison St. Chicags, TUL escepets pitt 

RELIANCE ADV. AGENCY ECs Merchants & Mfrs. 

Bank Bldgyaoa<ciee Milwaukee, Wis. 
AES F, Vars 
t 

REMINGTON ADV. AGCY., E. P. Reed wae 

B-0-6- 2 *. osinicieie sicccjaiciere aig avetesaveett -1280 Main St..... Buffalo, N. Y. .... Vice President 
E, J. Sue B 

RESORT CAD VG AGCY 7 ate ie ue a. cee Hip Spree Ace ee 

REUTHER ADV. AGCY. ........ 709 Sixth Ave.....New York City .. 

REUTERS INTERNATIONAL ( 

ADVG. <AGENCY 5 2... cmuatonacr. 280 Broadway..... New York City ... 
24 Old Jewry...... London, England*. 
Reuter’s Bldg., St. 
George's Stiic,ae Capetown, S. Afr.. 
15 Castlereagh St..Sydney, Aus. ..... 
Sy aoa ee eee Nag Zice 
alhousie tt Mia fevatel« 

REX ADV. AGCY. dws... .-- 1840 Califcinia St Denvent Col. = eveiele 

REYNOLDS, MILO C.d. -- 100 Church St..... Burlington, Vt. ... 

RICE-CAVANAUGH INC. -145 W. 45th St....New York City ... 

RICHARD: ADV.“ AGCYS 3.5262 American Mechan- 

rGs, Bldg ave ecss Trent Hiatt 

RICHARDS CO. INC., JOSEPH, 2 area ey 
frat St OP tr OL ees CL, 247 Park Ave.....New York City ... . Randall 

RICHARDSON, A, FRANK ....-548 Pearl Se deinen York City pet : ik 

RICHARDSON-BRIGGS ae a-d- 

EB Vee cd aecmoeees Riis cine Sie enieals mie! Ave., at 21st 
ines sien, ctavercteoe Cleveland, Ohio ... Se 
RICHMOND ADVG. SERVICE re Seen tr agian ag 
POA Pee eeimiaciun Scrip eeuob ve winney Bldg..... Fort Wayne, Ind. .W. L. Richmond 

RICKARD ADVG. AGCY. s2 7 Atustican Mechanic ge Md ae 

ine col gnats siete Trenton, N. J. ....G. A. Rickard 

RICKARD & COMING. (2 fenaectenc Zou spricel St... ea: New York Chiy TAG a 

RILEY & SON, MARVIN AL) cise mal. Wo. State ‘St... Trenton,;- Ne Ti 20% 

Broad St. Bk. Bldg.Trenton, N. J. .... 
36, Lee Aves. 0.0 2: Trenton; N. Jes oa. 

RING ADV. CO., John, JR. @-d-e- John Ring, Jr. 
[Eig 34d GON CORI OO, eooeee2ll N. 7th St.....St. Louis, Mo. {f W. Blythe 
" _ W. Zahrnd 

RITE SERVICE ADV. AGCY. .. ae BPA Oth Stee oe New York City ... ae pape 


RITTER, Cy, GEORGE W. jecvein tea: 117 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Tl. 
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Address Space-Buyers 
RITTER CO. INC., PHILIP a-d-e- 


ee eA Re oe OOS |. ..225 West 34th St..New York City ...J. H. Shere 
ROBERTS & MACAVINCHE @-d- 


Beard 
P picddD: ctaveie ine 4 WW Ms MacAvinche 
Pe ee nA OD UO AS vsesesseee30 N. Dearborn St.Chicago ee sper? 


ROBBINS INC., FRED A. et og No. patie gan AVA 


VE. scote sees 


ROBBINS & PEARSON CO ..... 390 E. Broad St. 


ROBINSON-ESCHNER ADV. CO.Commerce Bldg....Erie, Pa. ....+++++) J. C._ Patterson 


ROBUNS ON: -Ksitiames. estelels seen ent) Walnut, Sta..sn Terre Haute, fai. H. Robinson 
ROBINSO GO. IC., WM. R. a-d-e-g1 Madison Ave....New York City . .- William A. Charters 


Robbins 
.Chicago, Ill. Volino 


hio .. 
aColunhas On Morton Eschner 


ROBISON & COUCHMAN CO, 4201 Station A., P. Wats 
@., Bide «2m ee Kansas City, Mo. . R. Couchman 
Ce C Robinson 
ROBNETT ORGANIZATION ....20 W. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ...... eorge W. Robnett 
RODGERS, TORN Ti. bs ttaeeen Knickerbocker Bldg.New York City ... 
RODEN CLEMENTS CO. ....... Bankers’ Trust 
Bide tot ieee Philadelphia, Pa. ..P. B. Peters 
ROEBLING ADV. SERVICE INC.. 
GEORGE IW. oasis cba Neaimale oe 520 South Station. .Boston, Mass. 
ROEDER &SCHANUEL d ....... International Life 
Bldg iae ee sete St. Louis, Mo. .... 
R. C. Gano 
ROGERS-GANO ADVG. AGENCY (Tulsa) 
ING: OF ILEINOIS: ‘d-2) W506 417 So. Dearborn H. E. Dosch 
SO @ae sre nee sr Chicago, Ill.* ....- {7 C. Bachrodt 
114 S. Cheyenne...Tulsa, Okla. ....-- (Chicago) 
) R. C. Wipperman 
y Walter E. Smith 
ROGERS & SMITH a-d-e-g ......326 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill. ...--- Elbert E. Rogers 
ROOK ADV, SER VICESa enema: 2OnGrant) Ste sien 
ROOT NEWSPAPERA SSN. ....215 S. Market St..Chicago, Ill. ...--- 
RORICK & CO. INC., CLARK L. .133 W. Washing- 
; Stes cts Chicago, Ill. .....- 
ROSE CO. INC., IRWIN JORDAN L. A. Friedman 
-G=20-8-Whi vere oye m1 6 wise eye Retsye a .ee2-116 W. 32nd St....New York City ...4R. P. Remier 
C .Wenischenk 
ROSE-MARTIN INC, a-e-g ......226 W. 47th St....New York City ... 

ROSENBERG CO. INC., ARTHUR : fc. K. Kaufman 
(A Ce ACO CAS Rh eo VR do 110 W. 34th St....New York City ...-]) A, Rosenberg 
400, N. Michigan 

bs Avert chimoe eines Chicago, Dll. «20. 3. 
ROSS CO. INC., F. J. a-d-e-g-h ...119 W. 40th St....New York City ...C. M. Seymour 
ROSS, GOULD CO. a-d-e-g ...... H. O. Ross 
309 N. 10th St....St. Louis, Mo. ....4 Harry Meyer 
Walter K. Eckles 
ROWLAND ADV. CO. INC. a-e ..Fisk Bldg......./. New York City* 
- 25 Rue Taitbout...Paris, France ....- 
RUCKELSADV. AGCYana nse ere ae PyBS a = eae Trenton, N. J. . 
RUEBY,_ LOGAN CO7 CHEE. sae Oe ROS ote. .e Munice, Mdvoisarie 
RUJARO-WRIGHT ADV. AGCY. | . 
G+ oh il CPL See Tee Flatiron Bldg...... San Francisco, Cal eae 
ulan 
RULAND CO., O. W. a-d ........233 W. 42nd St...New~York City ... 1S. R. Coger 
RUNEY, .CLARENCESBa, os.e he 1434° Vine Sti. ..+. Cincinnati, Ohio 
ESE eee ree Nota! aye nes Bldg. ih. n- Chicago, i ransen 
t. 1 Bae Rove, Rerpetede AS 1329 Third Ave....New York City ..- 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN INC. a-d- Ne i 
O- Behe i Sia Re Oa 136 W. 31st St....New York City* 
: 225 N. Michigan 
is Ran oso Chicago, Ill. ...... ' 
3 Lower John St., L. E. Smith 
Ws SdS Ee Silke «dae London, England <W. Breas 
aes. an 
RYAN TIMBERMAN ADV. AGCYCarpenter Bldg.... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . ER N. Tbetie 
S 
S caress & SCHERMAN a-d-e 
ivi wn ealelbee ew nar: seccccceesse218 W. 40th St....New York City ...Robert W. Beatty 
Si ACKS CO; INC. G-d-2 Wren enon, wetih Ave, a New York City* 
BAD EWR: SL cals QnCa ule leas icp ilsae eters 608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Sil CLAIR COs WIL. IAM G. : 
2 SY gle Me hes creo m cic 5 AS Based Sa Witherspoon Bldg..Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
R. E. St. George 
STSIGEORGE ADV. AGCYod so. bacthombldga.iecwn San Francisco, Cal.. (San Francisco) 
914 Sixth St.......Sacramento, Cal. ..George Berger 
(Sacramento) 
Se GER MATN ADV. AGCY., 
ERD he cides hard aelvoutateetcnenee Onewiaen Bank ‘ 
Bldg venetian: comets Syracuse, N. Y. ...Fred St. Germain 
ST. BAULGADV.. COk jaciecninmeee 100 S. Wabash St..St. Paul, Minn. ... 
SALES) PROMOTION COM. eeeeeiie sence cee Wilmington, N. C.. 
SATB By MAG site cis elon Bide FinanceLos Angeles, Cal. . 
gs) Riana 
SAMBLOWee COR Sse. eee -127 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ty ce 
SAMPLINER ADV. CO. .....-.--729 Seventh Ave...New York Cityaeae McNall 
a! 
SAMSON@SER VICE die eeeeeers Southern Bldg..... es DCH AE y ae 
SAN DLASS. 1. Avitee-8 0 aoetesanias 217 W. Saratoga St.Baltimore, Md. .... 
SANDMEYER & CO., R. E. d-e-g. aS N. MichiganChicago, Ill. ...... Thomas J. O’Regan 
EVVE, sev sececsces 
lkins 
SAN DOVTADV = ‘COM deer wiciain «iesleie Bobbs-Merrill Bldg.Indianapolis, Ind. . {Biant one 
SARGHND PORTE Rea, cence cal 14 Beacon St...... Boston, Mass. 3 
SAVAGE ADV. AGCY., M, a-e-b58 Adams Ave. W.Detroit, Mich. ..... 
SAVILLE ADV. CO., HENR NE hee rh TrustPittsburgh, Pa. 
SAYRE, INC., R. H. a-d-e 237 Fifth AVE. s-e% Pittsburgh, Pa. ...F, H. Ramsey 
SCANLON ADV. AGENCY ..... 1 Montgomery St..Jersey City, N A 
SCHAFER ADV. AGENCY e Mead Bldgin .o... Rockford, Ill. ..... 
SCHECK ADV. AGCY. ae-b..... OP Elinton WSt i... Newark, N. J. ..-- 
SCELDN KE Ra. Mate wterletere tere cisions 5 No. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill. ...... , 
H. C. Schimpft 
SCHIMPFF-MILLER CO. d-e ....Peoria Life Bldg..Peoria, Ill. ......- H. O. Miller 
H. E. Wagner 
G. L. White 
SCHLAGEL ADV. AGCY. d..... W727, Stout iSte, ait Denver, Colo. L. Clark Hipp 
SCHLATT & ASSOCIATES, F. P.236 W. 55th St....New York City ... 
SCHLESINGER, LOUIS ......... 1547. Broadway....New York City ... 
SCHLUSSEL ADVERTISING ...1270 Broadway....New York City ... M. Schlussel 
SCHMIDT ADV. CO., OSEPH d-eKeith Bldg........ Cincinnati, eed Rae “Ww. Brown 
SCHNEIDER, D> GUS) d fnnnwee ta Trust Providence, Gus Schneider 
oT nes tetcare 
SCHOENFELD & SCHERER. ....1475 Broadway....New York City ... 
SCHOOL BOOK ADVG. CO. ened. W. WashingtonChicago, TIS Siravesis 
[By De enet BEANO O60 2 
SCHWEIM CO., CHARLES ..... ee Woodward Detroit, Mich. .-Charles Schweim 
SCHWEIZER & WILLIAMSON ..219 E. Hanover St.Trenton, N. J. ..-- 
SCIELE AGENCYatAaconieee siete Central National 
Bank Bldg...... St. Louis, Mo. .:.. 
SCOMTSRAGENCY laugh oe sinless 43 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 
SCOTIVADV SCORER SGA ert. aCe henna tar aad Trenton, N. J. ...- 
Medley Scovil 
SCOVIL & CO., MEDLEY a ..... 35 Nassau St...... New York City ...4C, Lee Scovil 
Ww. H. Millar 
J. E. Walsh 


Harry Escudier 


SEAMAN, INC., FRANK a-d-e-g-h470 Fourth Ave....New York City ... ae Byrne 
L. Waters 
iiss A. Goebel 
SEATTLE ADV. AGENCY |... .).. Burke -Bldgs...... Seattle, Wash. .... 
(Continued on page 184) 
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She £9 State is the St Louis Market 


—radius 150 miles surrounding St. Louis i 


‘Population 2 towns industry Here, then, is the St. Louis market 7 And the great army of 49th State retailers look to ip 
? transportation 4 accessibility nothing less. It is more than St. Louis alone, The St. Louis Globe-Democrat—to Globe-Demo- 
ys Erademeoutictsauni ght i: all ex. large as it is more than a 30, 40 or 50 crat advertising—to help them sell merchandise. ; 
Pressed in terms of Commerce ... . de- mile area a vast commonwealth extend- 


92.2% of them read The Globe-Democrat; 88.2% és 


‘termine the area of a market. ing out 150 miles in every direction 


Commerce is the measure. 
boundaries. City, county or state limits are not 
trade limits. - . As expressed above in the 
page reproduced from the News Bulletin of 
The J. Walter Thompson Company, advertising 
agents— 


“ec 


It ignores political 


; trade does not go by counties, nor yet 
by states; even cities are not a satisfactory 
basis for comparing sales with population, since 
in almost every case a city of considerable size 
is surrounded by a large population which does 
in the city a substantial part of its buying, either 
wholesale or retail, or both.” 


1,026,715 People in St. Louis But More 
Than 5,000,000 in The 49th State 


1,026,715 people live in metropolitan St. Louis, yet 
within the natural trading area surrounding and 


including St. Louis there are more than 5,000,000. 


known as The 49th State—the natural trading area 
of St. Louis. 


- + + . A commonwealth with 372 towns of more 
than 1,000 population—vast and rapidly increasing 
industrial development—a veritable network of 
railroads and highways—every section quickly and 
economically reached. 


On the other hand, by rail and by the bus load, 
more than 34,000 people a day pour into St. Louis. 
The bulk of the 40,000 and more retail dealers in 
this market outside of St. Louis look to St. Louis 
as their natural source of supply. 


Through them comes a 10-billion-dollar annual 
demand for shoes, drugs, hardware, dry goods, 
groceries, furniture, automobiles wes ee eVery- 
thing. Add to this the 8-billion-dollar buying 
power of metropolitan St. Louis and you have an 
18-billion-dollar market. 


state that it helps them to sell goods. 


The Largest Daily in America’s 
Third Largest Market 


The Daily Globe-Democrat covers this market, 
the third largest in the United States, as no other 
newspaper even claims to do. It enters 
more homes ... . has_ more circulation 
-_. . . 3 times as much daily circulation in The 
49th State outside of St. Louis as the second St. 
Louis paper. 


Ask the nearest Globe-Democrat representative to 
give you the facts about The 49th State, or write 
us direct. Executives interested in this market 
should avail themselves of the assistance The 
Globe-Democrat offers through its Service and 
Promotion Department and the Research Division. 


Hemocrat. 


Daily 


sl. Louis Globe- 


ous’ Largest 


Representatives 
F, St. J. Richards..... New York Guy. 4Ss/Osborns.-e Chicago 
eke SCOlaro nee me Detroit C. Geo. Krogness..San Francisco 


Dorland Agency, Ltd....London 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 


(Continued from page 182) 


Adédress Space-Buyers 
SEAVER-HOWLAND CO. d ..... ANSNED) SPs sitirececcinis Boston, Mass. ....Eugene M. Weeks 
Paul bere 
SEEDS CO., RUSSELL M. a-d-e-g.Consolidated Bldg. .Indianapolis, Ind. Tree ewes 


M. G. Lipson 


SEEMAN & PETERS, INC. oan 210) No, | Branklin 
Sy clenstarte cores Saginaw, Mich. ...G. B. Hiller 
SEHL ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-g ...--- 360 N. Michigan 
Asvesmietentersiciaetels Chicago, Ill. ...... Erwin Poloske 
SERVICE ADV. AGENCY d 26 Rabinson Stesc Webster, Mass.= "7.0. GC. White Jr. 
Mt. Guyot St...... N. Brookfield, Mass. 
SEVERANCE INC., MALCOLM .Trust Bldg......../ Asbury Park, N. J. 
_ Bar Bldg.....-.... New York City ... 
SHADBOLT, CARNES & NOLTE, 
IUSKG2 eons ao ade bbb G0 ODUSIOmOLE: American Ex Bldg.Duluth, Minn. 
SHAFFER, J. ALBERT a ......- Evening Star Bldg.Washington, D. C.. 
SHAFFER-BRENNAN ADVG. T. D. Shaffer 
AGCY, a-d-€-£ sccccccccevecceee Wainwright Bldg...St. Louis, Mo. .... 4 E. M. Brennan 
ARS ee J. L. Corless 
SHANKEY ADV. CO. .--sceceves Keita B10 prtereaisiele Salt Lake City, Uth 
SHANKWEILLER ADV. AGCY. .37 No. 10th St....Allentown, Pa. .... 
i {John N._ Thomas 
SHARPE & CO., INC., W. W. a-d-e240 Broadway..... New York City... ez J. Jones 
Chas. D. John 


SHAUGHNESSY & CO., W. A. a15 W. 37th St....New York City=.i.. 
SHAW ADV. CO. INC. .....-..--135 Dorchester Ave. Boston, Mass. 


SHAW, INC., D. MINARD e .....339 Lexington Ave.New York City ... 
SHEETS, INC., J. WILLIAM a-d-eCentral Bld gcrcmieiels Seattle, Wash. 
SHELDON ADV. SERVICE ..... 416 S. Salina St..Syracuse, N. Y. .. 
SHEPHERD-ADVERTISING ie eiacksom eBid oar Asheville, N. C. .G. O. Shepherd 
SPIE PA Rie Ka ie Co .cietta siele se ere Hubbell Bldg...... Des Moines, Iowa. . 
SHERIDAN, SHAWHAN & 
SHERIDAN, INC. @e-g .....--- 60) E> SOAthe St piece New York City ... 
SHERMAN & LEBAIR, INC. a-d- 

FECAL) Wn ABD Ee HOD HACE DGD OC ON Oa0C 116 W. 32nd St...New York City ...Miss M. S. Harris 
SHERWOOD, B. R. a-di.sere++ 367, Fulton St... Byooldyn, N.Y. 24m 8 ala 
SHIELDS, EARL B. e .......--- Harris Trust’ Bldg.Chicago, Ill. ...... hay. ; 
SHIVELL ADV. AGCY. ........- Tremont Bldg..... Boston, Mass. .... 

SHORE & STAFF, T. H. ......+- Electric Bldg...... San Diego, Cal. 
SHORT & PARTNERS, INC., F. 

G=G:C2 EW) ict le siecle afeaieie © wolelalers) sre ae N. MichiganChicago, Ill. ...... 

GAY Oe vale tetatastes ohetexe es 
SHUMAY CO., FRANKLIN P. Tae 

G0 ee Seas piles secs eee 453 Washington St.Boston, Mass. ....William J. h 
SHUMAN-HAWS ADV. CO. a-d-e-g230 Ea OhiomSt.-.Chicagoye Lilet E. cae Vie” 
SIDENER-VAN RIPER ADV. CO. 

Gids€-25W sa clo wanc omicl= rie veo elton = Mereneae Bank Indianapolis, Ind.*.Don H. Collins 

digs Tameaos © 

Publishing Bldg....Hollywood, Fla. ... 
SIECK, H. CHARLES d ........-Story Bldg........ Los Angeles, Cal. .H. C. Sieck 
SILBERSTEIN, ALFRED J. ..--- 18 W. 34th St....New York City ... 
SHDN IS IS) 36 pei eeneseeerne Gerke Bidgis....- Cincinnati, Ohio 
SIMMONDS & SIMMONDS a-e-g422 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
SIMONS, HARRY C. .......- .:+Perry Bldg......-- Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
SIMPSON ADV. SERVICE CO. F Roy B. Simpson 

INC. a-d-g .. se see ee eenes Bepoue 915 Olive= Stier. - St. Louis, Mo. .... {Re A. Swanlund 
SITGREAVES-ADVERTISING Star |Bldgoinc!-. Washington, D. C..M. L. Sitgreaves 
SLACK, WALTER ...--++-++++: .242 Chestnut St...Philadelphia, Pa. ..Walter S. Slack 
SLOAN, CHARLES M. d-e ....-- an S. Michigan Chicago, Ill. ...... Charles M. Sloan 

Avesl edeentaels sil 
SLOMAN ADVERTISING (O18 bh Pear ononceo foga Dayton, Ohio ..... 
SMITH ADV. CO., ALLEN C. Allen C. Smith 

A, Ea Ec CO OOO ae UD OU Kansas City, Mo. .. one Barth 
SMITH ADV. AGCY., Ce re ec 

GG-E-2) alas ple eieloie siete sole oes Boston, Mass. ....J. D. Mit 
SMITH, CHARLES. W. Waynesboro, Va. So 
SMITH ADV. AGCY., C. H.e... .Coca Cola Bldg....Kansas City, Mo. 


: 4 {Ni M. Smith 
New York City ...] Mrs. M. J. Weiss 
M Boston, Mass. .... 

739 So. Hope St..Los Angeles, Cal. .F. B. Skelle 


e-8 
SMITH-ENDICOTT CO. ad-g . 
SMITH &FERRIS a-d-e-g 


SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE 

TING UAEEa Gaon o OS COMO COODD 1463 Broadway....New York: Citys o/c 
SMITH & SMITH .....---- seers Dwight iBldigswenietens Kansas City, Mo. .. 
SMOOTH ADV. AGCY. ..-.--++:- Smoot Theatre Bldg.Parkersburg, W. Va. 

4th & 6th Sts...... Huntington, W. Va. 

SNITZLER-WARNER CMericeecs 225 N. Mich. Blvd.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
SNODGRASS & GAYNESS, De en wee. v 

Gide © Bins clade sme me elelete one 25 ark Ave.. ew York City ...Douglas P. M 
SMW x STARR, WB. ae-g-h 160 High St........Boston, Mass. age 
SNOWDEN ADV. AGCY. INC. .,149 Broadway..... New York City ... 
SNYDER CO., J. A. _ad-e-g 208 So. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill. ...... A. C. Henderson 


SOLONCHE & CO., J. H 
SOMMER ADV. AGCY,, 


Pay WRG Gnas cncooo TSO a COUEEG Randolph Bldg..... Memphis, Tenn. 
j Candler Bldg...... ‘Atlanta Galilee 
SOUTHWESTERN ADV. CO. Be ia = 
Gee-gW i pascreccecceceseseessss .1521 Commerce St.Dallas, Tex. .....-. H. D. Philli 
SPALLFORD CO. INC. a-d-e-g .-.10 Arlington St....Boston, Mass. V. F. Goula 
SPARROW ADV. AGCY. a-b-d-e .Albany Power Com- Paoli A. Smith 
pany Bldg.......Birminghnm, Ala. AP D. Torgerson 
[ J. D> Dukes 
SPENCER ADV. AGCY., CARL O.Lemcke Annex..... Indianapolis, Ind. 
SPIER, FRANKLIN ..---+++++-> Knickerbocker Bldg.New York ‘Gia pene 
SPIERO CO., GERALD B. ... ~- ent W. 34th St... ... New York City ... 
SPIVAK ADV. AGCY., M. ae-g .286 Fifth Ave..... New York City ... 
SPRINGER ADV. IN CONSE noo S Walsh - Bldg... cce Pittsburgh, Pa, ... 
j : CBee Bet 
STACK ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-g ....29 E, Madison St..Chicago, Hl. 2... .. |i. L, Fiulgebutl 
STAFFORD ADV. AGENCY ....P. O. Box 900..... Providence, R. I. . eae 
STALKER ADV. CO. INC. d-e ..-2107 Jefferson Ave.Toledo, Ohi 
STANDARD ADV. AGCY. ...... Victoria Bldg......St. Louis, TRS ps 
SPANISH ADVG. AGCY., GRAN- 
VILE S.)(G-6-2)5 eels 0 vice) sichh Union Trust Bldg..Providence, R. I... 
STANFORD ADV. AGCY. ..326 Fourth Ave....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
38 W. College St..Canonsburg, Pa. 
STANFORD AGENCY, C. b .«- Connolly Bldg. :../. Atlanta, Gar kien. 
STAPLES & STAPLES, INC. Aa - ; 
d-e-E-h seeeee aielo ala Halele s\e aupvereustele imes ispatch D. D. Staples 
Bilder Wenn sch Richmond { ia Stig 
STAPLETON, WILLIAM R. ....Malley Bldg....... Nee Ee ce i es 
STARCH, DANIEL ...........-- is Massachusetts ieee 
er . Tait WOU TOOte Cambridge, Mass. . 
STARK ADV. AGCY., To He --.-003) Hitth JAvescn... Teaiaviliee ee B. Stark 
STEARNS ADV. CO. ......---:. Hanna’ Bldg: 3... Cleveland, Ohio ... 
STEARNS, J. B. sis wipiaielcin\ataleteveieieisio Sutter Stic San Francisco, Cal. 
STEDEM-BRYNE ADV. AGCY...9 Madison Ave....Montgomery, Ala. . 
F. R. Steel 
i = z age 
STEEL CO., F. R. d-¢-g .-0see0s i ikea 
Cc F, R. d-e-g 201 E.. Ontario St..Chicago, Ill. ...... C. M. Schutz 
es J. eters 
. A. Neighbors 
STEEN: Wil LAME Soa cci caearelsiet T1623 MEU Stan eeieter Washington, D. C.. 


STEINBRENNER ADV. AGCY. .1403 Race St...... Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
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Address Space-Buyers 
STEINMAN-BRADT ADV. SER- 
WilGiie) eakehes SOR ee ee Dea m1 Suretaleteieas Modesto, Cal. .....G. Leroy Bradt 
STELLINGS CO.,.E. G. db ....... Southern Bldg....- Wilmington, Del. 


STERLING ADV. AGCY. d-e .. 
STERLING ADV. SERVICE g ...58 W. 40th St....New York City ... 
STERLING-MCMILLAN, INC. ..2 W. 45th St.. New York City . 

STERN ADV. SERVICE, G. M. dLittle Bldg... 
STERNAU, ARTHUR R. a ..,... Bailey Bldg....... Philadelphia, Pa. .- 
STERNBERG CO., H. SUMNER,58 W. 40th St..... New York City ... 


..700 S. Council St..Muncie, Ind. ....Hal R. McNaughton 


‘Boston, Mass. .21lG. M. Stern 


Mi : 1 
STERNFIELD-GODLEY, INC. d-e154 Nassau St.....New York City ..- Mee Se 
STERRETT ADV. SERVICE e .. “Palace Bldg....... Erie, Pa. ...:++-- ) ste tu Lise 
STEUERMAN SERVICE d.......15 E. 26th St....-- New York City. ... + Pia 
STEVENS ADV. AGCY., F. D. d .Martin Bldg....... UticayuN. Yercauins Fred D. Stevens 
GPEVENS | CO ele &) Jack ncteetelsels Murray Bldg...... Grand Rapids, Mch. 
STEVENS AGCY., H. W. a-d-e-g..244 Washington St.Boston,’ Mass. . = 
STEVENS CO., JEWELL F. d-e .19 S. La Salle St.Chicago, Ill. ...... TA Hiseker 
STEVENS, LEWIS T. ..........- 518 Washington St.Cape May, N. J. -- 
STEVENS & WALLIS, INC. d-e .45 West on South 
Temple St......«- Salt Lake City, Uth.D. W. Evans 
STEWART-DAVIS ADV. AGCY. 
G-G-E-B- case viewers vinseceociene ..400 N. Michigan 
AVO}: -<iaivise ee cveiers Chicago, Ill. ..... c 
STEWART-TAYLOR CO. .......-312 W. 2nd St....Duluth, Minn. .... 
STIRES CONNER CO. ........-.. Pittsburgh Lite Blg.Pittsburgh, Pas 


STOCKFORD CO., C. C. d-e-g ..136 Huron St..... Toledo, Ohio ....-- 
STOCKMAN ADV. AGCY., A. M. 

(-G20- 2 ie vie oie ois old ov ov ole olpioleveielegstale 127 Duane St...... New York City 
STONETON ADV. CO. ......... W447, Waters stamecer Hallowell, Maine .. 


Ooo oaon 2 W. 46th St.....-New York City ..- 


(C. C. Stockford 
1H. F. Bradford 
| Miss G. Reinhart 


.--L. A. Stockman 


(Cc. M. Storm 
) Edward Klein 


.W. K. Stowell 


Bldg. 
STRAIN, J. IRVIN INC. e ..... Lexington Bldg.... Baltimore, Md. ..J. Irvin Strain 


STRANG & PROSSER ADV. 


AGCY. a-d-e-g L. C. Smith Bldg.Seattle, Wash. ..e»Frank C. Doig 


STREET & FINNEY, INC. a-d-e-g-h40 W. 40th St....New York City ..- 
STRICKENBERG, H. M. & MORE- 


LANDS GL0C. & FORSHEE Eisri riche erste +rejare sieiueliiienas Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
STRONG ADV. AGCY., H. M. g.33 Lyman est... -.- Springfield, Mass. . 
STEVAR DT COz isle nels ciwieielo wats celeusie 30 Church St....-- New York City ..- 
FIA Dee Gal Ree) Clie) blereisiohors eeteistale Detweiler Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal. 


STUTZMAN & MUMMERT ....- Detweiler Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal. . 
....Tri-State Bldg.....Fort Wayne, Indias 


is caren = Chicago, Tl. .....- 


SULLIVAN ADV. AGENCY ..... 390. Cliff’ St..0..+- Battle Creek, Mich. 
SUN ADV. AGENCY d .........1211 No. Market 
Sto basalts ee sete ie St. Louis, Mo. ....- 


SUPERIOR ADV. SERVICE, INC. 
deeds do jahineces pabieiinersk 232 East Erie St...Chicago, Ill. ....-- 


SWEENEY & JAMES CO. a-d-e-g.1632 Euclid Ave...Cleveland, Ohio . 
SWEET ADVG. AGENCY, R. A. gPress Bldg......-- Binghamton, N. 


10 Phoenix Place..London, England . 


Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 


SWEET & PHELPS .....-.++++ ..608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. .....- 


SWENSON CO., HILLMAR V. ..508 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill. .....- 


SWISHER ADV. SERVICE a-d ..Mears Bldg.....-- Scranton, Pa. 
SYVERSON-KELLEY ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY d-e.... 


SYPHER, FRED H. ....«----+++- 605 People’s BankAkron, Ohio .....- 


* 


SoneosceeMohawk Bidgirn cer Spokane, Wash. .. 


Fred G. Bonthron 


R. Stuart 


{& 
+) G. Friedman 


Carl J. Suedhoff 
S. A. Ross 

J. L. Sugden 
Geo. H. Hartman 


Gilbert Lehmann 
John Mors 
Victor Klebba 

H. B. Snyder 


S. F. Williams 
( A. H. Syverson 
. Dorothy E. Egan 


T 
TABOR Can Camctae cieleisteleisrerstrie ..Vinney Bldg......Syracuse, N. Kier 
TALLANT, Cr He .. ose ecen see 'Realto’ Bidgic. si... San Francisco, Cal: 
TAUBER ADV. AGENCY INC. g925 15th St. N. W.Washington, D i 
TAYLOR-EBY ...-eceecresresees General Motors A 
Bild giweeacct ...Detroit, Mich. ....L. H. Eby 
TAYLOR, J. W._¢ ..-++---++-ereee Book Bldg.....--- Detroit, Mich. ...- 


ome 
TEAS, PAUL-LEAVENWARTH, 


Lexington Ave...New York CAV iter 


TIFFANY-BAYLESS CO., THE 
G-O-2:2) Pacis Pe) c)aleisin se ieie'e o DN GItH OPS OR yapavelekerere Cleveland, Ohio ... 
TISNE, WALTER E. e-g_...-++++> 310 W. 88th St....New York City ... 


TITCHELL & STAFF, Ss: 
STANLEY. ...cecececccccccvcce 114 Bedford St....Boston, Mass. ...- 


TORCHIANA, INC. g ..--+--+-e- 175 Fifth Ave..... New York,City .. 
TOUZALIN AGCY., CHARLES H. 


G20 622 iets viclalerstele totals erolelsirimiere(elays 7 S. Dearborn St..Chicago, Ill. ...... 

TRACY-PARRY CO. INC. a-d-e-g-hPublic Ledger Bldg.Philadelphia, Pa. .. 

McCutcheon Bldg..New York City ..- 

TRACY, INC., W. I. d-e-g ...---> 270 Madison Ave..New York City ... 

TRADES ADV. AGENCY, a-d-e-g-h665 Fifth AVE’ eile New York City ... 

TRANSOM CO. INC. e ....+-+- 637. N. Michigan 

Blvdoi .daskenaese Chicago, elle eit om. 

TRUMP, W. H. ..--.ceseecseccce 226 S. 15th St....Philadelphia, Pa. .. 

TRYON, GEORGE W. g ...--.-.> Times Bldg.......- New York City ... 
TUCKER ADV. AGENCY INC. : 

(=A 23) tassel cise ein) ele oley= ew aleiaseis 303 5th Ave. ...-- New York City ... 


(Continued on page 186) 


FLAT PE alaae aoenclewrte tere svereiclols -) Guardian Bldg....Cleveland, Ohio ... 
TELLER THOMPSON ADV. 
AIG EIN Ge ideale scletatelel eis peeraielsrale 220 W. Onondaga 
See Hooded weno Sytactises IN. Niemen 
TEXAS ADV. AGENCY 22... .000 scecccsccees Misleien Houston, Texas ... 
THIEL & CO., E. C. ..--.-:> "3733 No. Clark St.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
THIELECKE ADV. AGENCY ....Independence Bldg.Colo. Springs, Colo. 
THOMAS ADV. SERVICE ....-- Citrus Exch. Bldg.Tampa, Fla.*_..... 
Graham Bldg...... Jacksonville, Fla. .. 
THOMAS ADV. AGCY, DAVID .28 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, I. Ssh 
THOMAS, GEORGE P. ...--....- 47 W. 34th St....- New York City ... 
-THOMPSON CO., J. WALTER. ; ; 
G-d-e-g-h vcs vecccerecceeccess .,.244 Madison Ave..New York City ... 
410 N. Michigan 
AVE. ccocccece + Chicago, Illy Sinn Richard A. Dunne 
80 Boylston St...-- Boston, Mass. ....George Pearson 
First National Bank 
Bldgs > eae Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Kohl Bldg....... .s«.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Bush House, Ald- 
wych, W. C., 2..Lcndon, Eng. 
THOMPSON ADV. AGCY CO., T. 
ei NY Seip npn o 0 OL C DOO GO Thatcher Bldg..... Pueblo, Colo. ....- T. S. Thompson 
THOMPSON-KOCH CO. e-g ...-- SOW amoth PSteneretius Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
THOMSEN-ELLIS CO. .....-+--- Water & Gay Sts.. Baltimore, (Md! acre 
THRESHER SERVICE, INC. a-d- L. J. Delane 
gg t De easeooes tere e sae Liberty St.....New York City es a Hall : 
THROOP, GEORGE ENOS ....-- 6 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, Ill. .....- S.C. Chi 
ms ACH a 
THURLOW ADV. SERVICE INC.Little Bldg...-...+ Boston, Mass. ..-- {$ j Boman 
THURMAN, GAINES ....---+++: 315 Fifth Ave,...- New York City ... 
THWING & HERBERT .....-.--> Terminal Building, 


Walter Butcher 
Sidney S. Titchell 


Albert R. Callies 


James C. Gibson 
W. I. Tracy 
A. S. Garrabrants 
F. S. Kent 
Josephine Cone 


Frank J. Herel 

William Ochsner 

F.C. Hender- 
schott 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 184) 


Address Space-Buyers 
TUCKER ADV. eee FOES; S. Jefferson Ave.Battle Creek, Mich. 
TUFTS, JOSEPH B............-- 7 W. 43d St. ....New York Gityaa5. 
TUNNEL ADV. AGENCY wc...) 30 Church St. ..... New York City ..- 
TUPPER AGCY, CLIFTON H. e.City National Henk 
Bldg. ...--+e- San Antonio, Tex.. 
TURNER-WAGNER CO. @e-g ... “Wrigley Bldg. . “'Chicago, Ill. ....-- 


TUTHILL ADV. AGCY, INC. a-e-g1133 Broadway .- .New York City ... 


TUTTLE, BETTER ADVERTIS- First National Bank 


TIN. Gd eat .te~ clots leverclielsls =ie eieverene «(el Bld gaa teieesie os Durham, N. Cras 
Greensboro Bank & 
Trust Bldg. ..--- Greensboro, N. C.. 


Kenilworth Inn .. _ Asheville, N. C 
Chamber of Com- 


merce Bldg. .. New Bern, N. C. . 


TWEED ADV. AGCY., R. E. e_...Estey Bldg. .---+: Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ADV. ere % 
GE ted oe vets cra clelsscctees wa) Beacon Bldg. ...-- Wichita, Kans. 
TENDED CENTURY ABV. Vy oy ew York City ohn W Gui 
TWIN CITY ADV. CO names Star wea Bide. Ree vont ca a 
26 W. 4 t. ««s New Yo cee 2 
TYEBLL, ADV AGENCY, j. B.126,W, 2d Stoo NEY YORE Gly coon, W. Seelisbere 
U 


Los Angeles, Cal. .Lloyd R. Uhlenhart 


UPIVEN LARD a LLOY Di Re aes. Hellman Bldg. ‘ : ‘ny. ABA 
UNITED ADV. AGENCY d..... Commerce Bldg. ...Sioux City, Ta. -) Vatighn Weidel 
313 Nevelle Block .Omaha, Nebr. as nae 
lice ICY a-d-e-g .339 5th Ave. ...--- New York City* ..E. F. Graham 
ey Ve aoa ye se ore Smith “St. getters Paterson, N. J. .-- William White 
Kinney Bldg. ...-- Newark, N. J. ...James L. Reid 


170 Stratford Ave.. Bridgeport, Conn. 


UNILEDSADV. CO .skSiasiais «deere Waterbury, Conn. 


UNITED ADV. CORPORATION .833 State St. ...-. New Haven, Conn.. 
UNITED ADV. SERVICE e .....222 Market St. ...Newark, N. J. ---- 
UNITED SERVICE ADVG. ec ....972 Broad St. ....Newark, N. J. - ‘Gon, etnies 
. G-G-E-g wcveees E Bank (Bide. cLoledo, 1OnI0" e. ae eec Ona TT a 
eas Ghee eee Home arth Ste l.New York City ...Miss C. \Woblpart 
WNTOUE URPRESS Mie. siaes ere «fe 133% N. Main Bi Reck iors ANY: atGk: 
UNIVERSITY ADV. CO. ........ 2 Brattle Square ..Boston, ma Pats { Haery “pe 
URDANG, HARRY d-e .........- 1133 Broadway ....New York City ..- Lee Ehret 
URMY, LOUIS V. a-d-e-g ........ 41 Park Row ..... New York City .,-Louis V. Urmy 
U SHER, BULTS, Bike cise ns egret M. & M. Bank Bldg.Milwaukee, Wis. (Cc. A. Nelson 
UTIGA ADY. SERVICE d ..i.5-). 808 Union St. ....Utica, N. Y. .--++-) Wm. H. Schutze 
Vv . 

VALLANDINGHAM, L. E. d ....1416 Alpha Ave. ..Des Moines, Ia. ae te? Vallanding- 
VALLEJO ADV. SERVICE d ....Box 466 .......-.. Vallejo, Cal. ...--- FE. H. Barnum ; 
VANDERHOFF & CO. a-d-e-g-h ..167 E. Ontario St..Chicago, Ill. ...--- Ralph N. Cushing 
VAN DUSEN & CARTER ....... ja City Bank J 

AN HAGAN ae wee Blidge. fae recto Jackson, Mich. ....- 
VAN AGAN ADV. A 5 

TOP Nig Citard Wee sacs clrrere nitro N. American Bldg..Philadelphia, Pa. ..J- V. Van Haagen 
VAN PATTEN, INC. e ..... ..50 E. 42nd St. “New York City 
VAN -TASSEL & SMITH, IN ..160 Sth Aves. .s. New York City ... 
VARLEY, PARRY seu. ace. « 


..19 E. 47th St. ....New York City .-- 
VINCENT & VINCENT phe ..Artisians Bldg. ...Portland, Ore. 
VIRGINIA ADV. SERVICE Co. 
MING D-CA sie siete siaiele sso state ..City Hall Ave. .... Norfolk, Va. ....-+ 

467 C. St. N. W... Washington, D. C. 


VOLKMANN ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-gPennsylvania Bldg.. New York City .,,Casper Pinsker 


VOELZ-ADV, AGENCY .....5.-.. 924 Arch St. ...... Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
VOORHEES ADV. & SALES 

SER VICE. acmesancaes « ....45 N. Division St.. Buffalo, N. Y. ..-. aathecs 
WO OR HENS RICOe ite enlatss setae 116°Nassau St; sso. New York City .fJ-/Si Voorhece 
VREDENBURGH-KENNEDY CO. , {xt F. Kennedy 

TDR es doe Meter n,n adaitiesale ocounramaevte 171 Madison Ave. .New York City ...]? Miss M. Maher 

W 
WADE ADV. AGENCY a-d-e-g ...130 N. Wells St. ..Chicago, pO ESS John W. Banister 
WALD ADV. AGENCY, S. ......World Bldg. ...... New York City ... 
MOA LDRON, Ios He aegis o-iis ames Monadnock Bldg. ..San Francisco, Cal: 
WALES ADV, AGENCY <....... Orpheum Bldg. ...Topeka, Kans. ..-. 
WALES ADV. CO. a-d-e-g-h ..... 250 Park Ave. ....New York City ...K. C. Moran 
WALKER ADV. AGENCY ....... Sherman Clay Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
NAA Te ieeeteh Gc (COS ieee tees hee as 88 Custer Ave. ....Detroit, Mich. .... 
Wm. S. Walk 

WALKER & DOWNING d ....... Oliver Bldg. ...... Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 1s. Downing 
WALKER & COR DUDEEB Yc. ce Peoples Gas Bldg. .Chicago, Ill. ...... 
WALKER-LONGFELLOW CO. 

DIN Gy sc cick se ateletays oteliateliere’'s Werate Byerats (6 4 Noha Pice St..Boston, Mass. .... 
WALLERSTEIN, INC., A. a-d-g ..70 W. 40th St. ....New York City ...A. J. O’Flaherty 


W ALLOWER, ROWLAND C. e ..918 N. 16th St. ...Harrisburg, Pa. 


WALTER ADV. AGCY.. A. D. ..Vandergrift Bldg... Pittsburgh, Pa. ..- 
WALTERS ADV. AGENCY, F. M.288 Main St. ..... Springfield, Mass.. 
WALTON ADV. AGCY, INC. b-d.7 S. Mint St. 22... Charlotte, N. C. ..A. G. Walton 
WALTON ADV. & PRINTING CO; 
Ae EEN, cote ee ir ie Beer) 88. Broad. St. ..0-5 Boston, Mass. ... 
WALZ ADV. AGENCY @ 29... 6c 501 Washington St.Buffalo, N. Y.....- 
W APLES-FREITAG-WILLIAMS 
COO ie Sie ape taletelteceie earsronm sales Tosi Atlanta, Gas .....> 
WARFIELD ADV. CO. INC. ce-g. pcocta Reserve 
Pldgwakos cows ows Omaha, Nebr. .... 
Menu KAU Vie SS Me Oeics 200 W. Mound St..Columbus, Ohio ...D. E. Schafer 
WARNER, CO.; THE id Stine - see Lafayette Bldg. ...Detroit, Mich. ....Paul A. Stocker 
WASKOW ADV. AGENCY ...... 549 W. Washington 
Eee chis pievers (ole sats Chicago, Ill... «st 
WASSON ADV. CO., I. B.e ..... Am. Bank Bldg. ..Kansas City, Mo. . 
WATERBURY, HERBERT aosas 195 Madison Ave. .Memphis, Tenn. ... 
F. M. Waters 
WATERS ADV. AGCY, F. M. ...Bowles Bldg. ..... Springfield, Mass... { Mahlon T. Cowles 
Helena M. Collins 
WATERS & MCLEOD e ......... Detwiler Bldg. ..Los Angeles, Cal. .J. A. C. Waters 
WATKIN SS ite lial os eislcteiteinslels siete ueblo, Colo. ....-. 
WATSON ADV. AGENCY e ..... 122 S. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill. ...-.. 
WAYNESBORO ADV. AGENCY " Waynesboro Trust 
Coe Biden sasives< Waynesboro, Pa. .. 
WEBB, ADV., D. STUART ......500- 506 Park Ave.. Baltimore, Md. ...D. Stuart Webb 
| Mi D. Webb 
WEBB ADV. CO., FRANK D. ad200 E. Lexington St.Baltimore, Md. 1 Boe Anna J. 
oleman 
| A. C. Arnold 
WEBB CELENIR Yas oss aietreseteperatelsraiy TW eS eke eres Dayton, Ohio ..... ce 
WEBER ADV. AGCY. do hs hecen 15 Park Row ..... New York City ...Benjamin Weber 


WEEKS, EUGENE M. Peg Franklin St. ..Boston, Mass. .... ; 
WEIL ADV. AGCYweM. GC. di ci 222) We823d ‘St. “"New York City ...M. M. Craig 


WEILL CO. INC., ARMAND S. : 2 { Armand S. Weill 
Hib) Dc ccon dae oeddee ec Memes oS Cdn biicotte Sd, see butalo, WN. Yio, Fn (Co Deshecker 

WEINBERG ADV. CO., M. ..Bank of Italy Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal. .Milton Weinberg 
WEINGARTEN ADV. AGCY. "M. : 

yon Me iet state lecasee ea aude ote ome enema DSC. STHMANE te es,0 New York City ...J. Weingarten 
ADVE VAGENGCY® oaruenateieat 110 W. 40th St. ..New York City ... 

HANBERRY ADV. 

Se SET ee cisica ters Central Bldg. .....Long Beach, Cal. .. 


January 30, 19206 


Address Space-Buyers 

WELLS ADV. AGCY............80 Boylston St. ....Boston, Mass. ..L. H. Jepson 
WERTHEIM Je Tues nice ces es 01780 Be 2d St... New mone City tins 
WESSELS CO., C. M............ 002 Chestnut St. "| Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
WEST, EDWARD M..........-.- 522 Sth Ave. ..-++. New York City ... 
West ADV. SERVICE, FRED 

Gad resi ae Haters ears stole co otole ederate 463 Johnson Block.Muncie, Ind. ...-- Fred C. West 
WESTERN “ADV. AGCY: SING : 

(APTA 4 SO DETRORORSE OS OOonD seeehce 4 Sth A Stee oilers Racine, Wis. Sot na a ee f coogrens 

A a 

WESTERN ADV. CO., INC.......631 Third St. ....San Diego, Cal, «:.. Phe R. Lundy 
WESTERN Wert el UIDs siacsitere ts 30 Church St. ....New York City ..- 


WESTLAND ADV. SERVICE ... St. Paul, Minn. .. 


WETHERALD ADV. AGENCY, 


IPOS as sino sereeeeeeesd1O Newbury St. .-Boston, Mass.* .... 
655 ne ae Jefferson 
Weta oedinvets Detroit, Mich. .... 
WHEELER ADV. CO..... Heap dees Bldgs. Jersey City, N. J. . 
WHIDDEN ADV. AGCY., GUY “i 
(OM an acicabosee oben weoeee Bulletin Bldg. . Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
W WHIPPLE "& BLACK, INC.. .2010 Washington 5 
idhucke unaacanacr: Detroit, Mich. 
WHISTON ADV. SERVICE, 
BRAN KalGae G onseincieael tcc 2 Terrace Square . Buffalo, N. Y..... 
296 Broadway .. New York City ...E. R. Engler 
WHITE, FRANK B...... weeeeeee76 W. Monroe St. .Chicago, Ill. ...... 


WHITE ADV. AGENCY, d 
WHITELEY & CO., JESSE Be 
er 7s ADV. SERVICE, 
DIN Gai ercicctsictaieies stetsteverele weeeee-1182 Broadway ....New York City ... 
WHITTINGTON CO., THE, ..Douglas Bldg. ....Seattle, Wash. . 
WIERENGO & STAFF, JOHN, e..Comm, Bank Bldg. .Grand Hye Mich, 


136 Division St. N.Grand Rapids, Mich, Jack A. Moore 
Belle, West VAs 


WIGHTMAN-HICKS, INC., d-e-g.50 Union Sq. ..... New York City ...Miss M. A. Waters 
WILDER, JOHN WATSON ...... Tribune Tower ... Checage, Til. see oe 
WILDMAN ADV. AGENCY, a-g..450 4th Ave. ..... New York City ... 
WILLIAMS ADV. AGCY........333 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill)... 2. 
Wil TAMS,. CC. Eis aa setetetsleretetereegave 74 Cortlandt St. ..New York Cir E 
WILLIAMS & CO., JOHN D..... Te Waters Stu met Boston, Mass. ....John D, Williams 
WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, {é: F. Abeling 
(el oOo ic dobiornosia: 6 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, Ill.* ..... C. Harmon 
WILLIAMS & SAYLOR, INC., 
seach’ aaa Sh cvaecen. c450)-4th Ave. J. con se Newe orks Gives 
WILNER SoERIV-AGie shine’ mee 4 E. Redwood St. .Baltimore, Md. 
WILLUSONIRA DV. CAGCY widenmen ae 80 Boylston St. ...Boston, Mass. .... 
WILSON ADV. SERVICE....... Box (S929 Ria eng ..Hartford, Conn. .. 
WILSON INC., EDWIN BIRD,, 

CEU MCAE OEE EOI POOR AO OS 9 Hanover St. ....New York City ...C. F. Sweeney 

WIMBERLY ADV. AGCY., a-b-d-eCotton Exchange Ae » W. Wimberly 

‘Bldgs, ~siteerieet: Fort Worth, ree H. Wimberly 
WINBURING “Mo; id. . ete de. seit 576) Sth Alves inns New York City :..C. Ys, Jerolemon 
WINCHELL ADV. ACY. HH: 

(Pe PEG a he eerie Ab, a Mamie 230 E. Ohio St. ..Chicago, IN. Jose .H. C. Winchell 
WINDER SERVICE CO. 440 4th Ave. ..... New York City ... 
WINNINGHAM, C. C,, a-d-e-g “Gen. Motors Bldg.. Detroit, Mich. ....H. Middleton 
NHAGNIMOIS, NE wy HA noeauon conue -Regiaer & TribuneDes Moines, Iowa..N. A. Winter 

g 
WINSTEN & SULLIVAN., INC., 
G- d= 6-2  Pecseateve seotehersts esse \aiovele sae 1.0.19 W. 44th St. ...New York City *..N. S. Parsons 
Keefer Bldg. ..... Melee PO 
WITMER & WITMER .......... Gibraltar Bldg. ‘Kansas City, Mo. 
WOLAVER (COS ESD,” THE; 
(aS. Wee wan ae “Union Trust Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio ...E. D. Wolaver 
WOLF INC.. PHILIP. 220 W. 42d St. ..New York City ... 
WOLKE HERMAN Heer nos S. Ohio Bank Bldg.Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
WOOD PUTNAM & Woob cos 
Ged=€:2) Piaalafove cin salo whe H REE Se 178 Tremont St. ...Boston, Mass.* ....David A. Besse 
105 W. 40th St. ..New York City ... 
WOREEYS & ADTETR WG «<0 ors Genesee Bldg. .... Buffalo, N. Y. .-- 
WORTMAN BROWN & CO., ED ae 
CRORE B: naiinags oon evel chalesabousy cle siete 298 Genesee St. ...Utica, N. Y. ..---]G, R. Arnold 
N. O. Bleekman 
WOOD, CO., MERRILL A., d ..Union Bldg. ...... Youngstown, Ohio .Merrill A. Wood 
WOOD & REBER, GING stars cues chs 408 Marion St. ...Seattle, Wash. .... 
WOODMAN ADV. AGCY., d-e ...Henry Bldg. ...... Seattle, “Wash: ana await 
WOOD{SHADN . AGCY@. nonce 720 Euclid Ave. ..Cleveland, Ohio ... 
WOODS, CLINTON is ptapeee roots) oe 15 E. 26th St. .... New York City ee 
WOODWARD, ARTHUR......... 1476 Broadway ...New York City ... 
WOOLLEY & RIBLETTS TNGa daSteel= Bide st er. Denver, Colo. ..... C. F. Woolley 
303 Sth Aver omen. New York. City* ..W. G. Fallon 
WORLD WIDE ADV. CORP., = Central St. ....Boston, Mass. -H. P. Preston 
GeO O50) Pectale sie eielstsisee sie aus Porton eres L. C. Smith Bldg. .Seattle, Wash. . - Woods 
ae Ave. Edward Shanghai, China ..Miss L. O’Neil 
WORDH. DUNCAN "COD lr. are Transportation Bldg.Chicago, Ill. ...... 
WREN CO., WILLIAM C....... Foxcroft Bldg. ....San Francisco, Cal. 
WRIGHT, GEORGE WILFRED, d738 Broad St. ..... Newark, J. ....Geo. W. Wright 
WURTSSHAROL DMG? oc wcstncet Hearst; Bldgs a= ae San Francisco, Cal. 
WURTS, DUNCAN ADV. AGCY.337 13th St. ...... Oakland, Cal. ..... 
WYNNE, F. A. ADV. AGCY....Central Bank Bldg..Dallas, Texas ..... 
Y 
YOST GRATIOT & CO., a-d-e-g..International Life 
Bldg eit eect ...St. Louis, Mo. ....L. A. Gratiot 
YOUNG, CHARLES ECKERT....1620 Tidiana Ave. .Chicago, Ill. .....- 
YOUNG, CYEL WOODS tance Yeadon;) Pare sqhee 
YOUNG, LLOYD W. . .823 Prospect Ave. .Cleveland, Ohio .. 
YOUNGS IWaghiec man ctl ore - Rand McNally Bldg. Chicago, Ill. ...... 
YOUNG & RUBICAM, a-d-e-g.... Atlantic Bldg. ....Philadelphia, Pa..*.A, V. Barrett 
Postum Bldg, ..... New York City ... Geoghegan 
YOUNG'S’ ADV, AGENCY so7eeccn 311 Minna St. .-San Francisco, Cal.Grant ow Hubbell 
VOUNT: CO..sin eter ere eee 705 State St. .....Erie, Pa. ee wie 
Z 
ZABIN & STAHL, INC., e-g....25 W. 45th St. ...New York City ... 
PANE JUDE ON ECMHION Le Aoi On OO 80 Boylston St. ...Boston, Mass. .... : 
ZIMMER-KELLER, INC., a-d-e-g..2210 Park Bldg. ..Detroit, Mich. ....H. R. Klein 
rmar 
ZIMMERMAN, CARL L. de...... 210 Sycamore St, .Milwaukee, Wis. .. + Ge) Gimmeneall 
ZUPPMAN AGENCY, W. E......Dav. Eccles Bldg. .Ogden, Utah. ..... 


Canadian Agencies and Their Space-Buyers 


A 
ADVERTISING SBSH COs 
TED. WoC ky caeeinns pattie es "Metropolitan Bldg.. hedake P. Q.* ..H. P. Cookfield 
Can. Cement Bldg..Toronto 2, Ont. ...C. T. Solomon 


AGENCE CANADIENNE DE 


PUBLIGHEE AEE D wir orcisstievie (See Canadian Adv. Agency, Ltd.) 
BAKER ADV. AGENCY, ae a- ie eh are 
C-E4=) Bieler Gtacfepislete) sid rane eters -204 Richmond St. W Toronto, Ont. ..... W. R. Baker 
R. G. Thomas 
BLAIKIE ADV., DUNCAN S., c.35 St. Nicholas St..Montreal, P. Q.* . 
11 Leader Lane . 


- Toronto, ‘ntl eee C. H, Armstrong 
BOWMAN, LTD: (Si S.tigaewconc er Can. Cement Bldg.. Montreal, P. Q.* . 
50 -James St. Sx ‘Hamilton. Ont. ... 
277 Military Rd. SBuffalos Nake eee 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Reach this wealthy state 
market through state 
newspapers. 
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inserted this advertisement in leading northern 
newspapers it told the complete story of 
Florida newspaper advertising value. 


Purchasing power of Florida residents is purchas- 
ing power of Florida newspaper readers. As popula- 
tion has leaped so has circulation. Value has out- 
stripped rate. Advertisers in Florida newspapers enjoy 
especial responsiveness details of which can be obtained 
by addressing: 


Associated Dailies of Florida 


J. W. Allan, Managing Director, Clark Building, 301 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


W inser the Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
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“THE GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


§ 
i 


Everywhere Leading Newspapers are Building CIRC ULATION 
with the Products of 


All the Stars 
All the Time 
They’re Stars 


Sonne 


of the United States—in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and Japan—newspapers rely on KING FEA- 
TURES SYNDICATE for the features with which day 
by day they build up circulation and expand in influence 
and growth. 


KING FEATURES meet the newspaper needs of the 
world because they are produced by the world’s most 
famous newspaper writers and artists, and possess that 
universal reader-interest which attracts readers of every 
race and nation. 


|: all the big cities and in all the small towns 


KING FEATURE 
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Certified for 


Circulation 


ACEC CUU LCCC CCC 


q 


¢ 


|Z 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE is sell- 
ing agent for the world’s surest circulation- 
making comics, for the brilliant magazine 
pages produced by INTERNATIONAL FEATURE 
SERVICE, and NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE, 
for the world-covering INTERNATIONAL NEWS | 
SERVICE for evening and Sunday papers, and the — 
premier news-feature service, UNIVERSAL SERVICE, 


for morning papers. 

You can plan and achieve leadership for your news- 
paper with the feature and wire services of KING 
FEATURES SYNDICATE. Whatever the needs of 
your newspaper this organization has the material and 
facilities to supply them. 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President 


Sole Selling 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
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Some of the 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


“Today” by Arthur Brisbane 

Full Page Sunday Editorial by Arthur Brisbane 
“Your Health” by U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland 
“Meditations of a Married Woman” and 

“Sayings of Mrs. Solomon” by Helen Rowland 
“Listen, World!” by Elsie Robinson 


“Secrets of Success and Health’’ 
by C. A. L. Reed, M.D. 
Financial articles by B. C. Forbes 
“Love and Marriage” by Elinor Glyn 
Sport articles by Damon Runyon 
“This Dumb World” by Bruno Lessing 
“Ye Towne Gossip” by “K. C. B.” 
Popular Science by Garrett P. Serviss 
Humorous writings by John P. Medbury 
“Quicksands of Love” by Adele Garrison 
Humorous articles by Roy K. Moulton 
“The Potters” by J. P. McEvoy 
“Love’s Wages” by Ann Lisle 
“Advice to the Lovelorn” by Beatrice Fairfax 
Humorous columns by “Bugs’’ Baer 
Inspirational articles by Winifred Black 
Humorous stories by H. C. Witwer 
“Sandy,” “Chickie” and other great serials 
by Elenore Meherin 
“The Girl Who Dared’”’ by May Christie 
SS. & 
Will Gould’s Daily Sport Cartoon 
Nell Brinkley’s Romantic Cartoons 


SYNDICATE IN THE WORLD 


Some of the 


COMICS 


“Bringing Up Father’ by Geo. McManus 
“Polly and Her Pals’ by Sterrett 

“Barney Google and Spark Plug” by DeBeck 
“Krazy Kat” by Herriman 

“Indoor Sports” by TAD 

“Judge Rummy” by TAD 

“Abie the Agent” by Hershfield 

“Boob McNutt”’ by Rube Goldberg 

“Us Husbands” by Herriman 

“Tillie the Toiler” by Westover 

“Toots and Casper” by James E. Murphy 
“Thimble Theatre” by Segar 

“Gus and Gussie” by Jack Lait 

“Jerry on the Job” by Hoban 

“Little Jimmy” by Swinnerton 

“Dumb Dora” by Chic Young 

“Just Kids” by Ad Carter 

“Us Boys” by McNamara 

“Elmer” by Fera 

“Freddie the Sheik” by Callahan 

“So This Is Married Life” by Zere 
“Felix” by Pat Sullivan 

“Eddie’s Friends” by Knott 

“Mr. Dough and Mr. Dubb’”’ by Opper 
“The Newlyweds” by Chas. McManus 
“Mazie the Model” by Whittington 

“Me and My Boy Friend” by Dot Cochran 
“Danny Dingle” by Dibble 

“Dick and His Dad” by Wallace Bishop 
“Little Tommy Tucker” by Thomas 
“Frolicky Fables” by Vep. 


YNDICATE, INc. 


241 West 58th St., New York City | 


Agent for 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
PREMIER SYNDICATE 


STAR ADCRAFT SERVICE 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—CANADA 
(Continued from page 186) 


Address Space-Buyers 
& 

CAMPBELL, EWALD CO., a-e-g-h. Dayton, Ohio ..... 

ed Bay St. ..-«-- Toronto, Ont. ..... 

Gen. Motors Bldg. .Detroit, Mich.” ... 

18 W. 34th St. ...New York City ... 

Mallers Bldg. .....Chicago, Ill. ....-- 
CANADIAN ADV. AGCY., LTD: F 

RS | | QR DOOt) ae relate cinlechalsinieve oie ; oa Lagauchetiere Hector Fontaine 

Bacce Son Montreal, P. Q.* ..Ross De Long 

13 = Marivaux St..Paris, France ..... 


CONSOLIDATED ADV. SERV- 
CEWec rereccceecsescoscecneels Richmond St. W.Toronto, Ont.* .... 
171. St. James St. . Montreal, Quebec : 
CORRIVEAU, L. DE B. ........854 Lorne CrescentMontreal, P. Q. .. 
CRAWFORD, HARRIS, _BUR- 
GESS ADVERTISING SERV- R. 
11 OR OS Coy GER OneaOOoS arele foisiatecatone te Province Bldg. .... Vancouver, Ra Cl 
322 Ponkerten Blk.Victoria, B. C. ... 
40 Gariepy Block.. Edmonton, Alberta. 
118 Phoenix Block. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
CURRYo LHOMAS “Ho sac s00es Roy Bldg cece. Halifax, sees 
D . 
DEANE, E. STERLING, a-c-d-f{ ..8 Wellington St. E.Toronto, Ont same Be ee 
DENNE & CO., LTD., A. J., ¢-§217 Bay St. ...-.- Toronto, Ont. ied O. McKeown 
DESBARATS ADV. AGCY, LTD., 
ECCS cic tetake @hatcis oitias's ceeeeceeeel61 Beaver Hill § E. Desbarats 
all) Stee, Socata Montreal, Q. ee LE. W. Desbarats 


Page Bldg. ......-. Torcento, Ont. 


ae NION ADVERTISERS, 


ID PRA acto. Gosesuer dos coOmddSd 288 St. James St. .Montreal, Quebec*.H. E. Smith 
450 Fourth Ave. ..New York City ... 
E 
EASTMAN ADV. CO., ¢ ....06 Province Bldg. ....Vancouver, B. C. .Morgan Eastman 
F 
MARRELL, “SERVICE. nw ccicos .26 Victoria Sq. ...Montreal, P. Q. .. 
FEDERAL ADV. AGCY., LTD., 
ds ke. Se Me ae cos Dominion Savings T. H. Yull 
lajich  Aoag .London, Ont.* ....Geo. Yull 
ended Banking & T. E. Walsh 
Loan Bldg. Hamilton, Ont. ....R. R. Faryon 
FINANCIAL ADV..CO. OF Thevtys ui ili 
GANA DAS cod chide cts in.0 ie cities lore .6 Jordan Se aes Montreal, P. Q.* . 
Board of Trade 
She Mikarerateretes mas Toronto, Ont. -/es. Fred J. Buck 
FISHER CO., LTD., JAMES, : 
Dethafmertticr. victle-cetels ls are SB ewwaeeeiesel04 Richmond St. Woe Ont.* ....George A. Martin 
275 Craig St. W...Montreal, P. Q. ...W. R. Johnston 
G 
GENERAL NEWS & ADV. AGCY., 
| EAI DRAGS? A 7 A IE EROC RN Ais SCOGGIN Canada Cement Co. 
Bidgigen nar ..-eMontreal, P. Q. ...Ed. Montet 
GIBBONS D.s J.2 Jie Cf esis es W. Wellington 
ae ik, einyaee Toronto, nts anew. 
c oronation Bldg. ..Montreal, Bay SN 
; ; 272 Scott Block ...Wéinnipeg, an, 
GLOBE PRESS, LTDo ow... : 124 St. Paul W. ..Montreal, P. O 
GONTHIER TURNBULL, INC.114 St. Francis 
Xavier St.)oc¢. +. Montreal, PO ae 
GORDON & GOTCH, LTD. ......136 Bay St. . "Ont.n Jeo 
GREEN ADV. AGCY., CHARLE 6. Bay steesremivices Toronto, Ont 
(Cp ohaclats’s sips sets ie: aierosaidiesere see--288 St. James St. .Montreal, P. Q. ... 
r 7 H 
HAMILTON ADV. AGCY., 
CALIBUR. Ta! tne Gh GA Oe RIS TOS ADr seeeel7 Main St. E. ....Hamilton, Ont. ...S. I. Le Barre 
(F. W. Hunt : 
HUNT ADV. SERVICE, F. W. ..33 Richmond St. WToronto, Ont. ... +) Gisive Sith 
I Foster 
IMPERIAL PUB. CO., LTD., c-j..140 Barrington St..Halifax, N. S. .... 
K 
KNIGHT ADV. CO., LTD., W. P.471 Wellington St..Ottawa, Ont. ..... 
6 Galt Aver Soo. -qnOttawa, Ont sac 
L 
LOCKE, CLARK, c-d......c00 Sel OM BAy us tetett Toronto, Ont J. E. Mumford 
LYDIATT, W. A. ak eee SRE Wellington St. E.Toronto 2, Ont j ; 
M 
McCANN CO., H. K., a-d-e-g-h ..Can. Cement Bldg..Montreal, P. Q. 
Metropolitan Bldg..Toronto, Onts cages 
285 Madison Ave. .New York City* ..F. F. Hilson 
6 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, MLS cece (RA 
National City Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio ... { Cc. ae 
Paterson Bldg. ....Denver, Colo. .... 


Am. Bank Bldg. 
Montgomery & 
Sacramento Sts. .San Francisco, Cal. 


#430108 Angeles, Cale 


eee & FERGUSSON, 


ne git oA EO op & Market 
Pemicsiese oeeclaondon;, Ont." Wa. 
55 "Adelaide St. W..Toronto, Ont. ..... C. S. Bowie 
43. St. Sacrament 
‘Stra pecentec cleans Montreal, P. Q. 
Confederation Life 
Bideai tac: .cerere + Wy ienine ss Manitoba 


g. 
Dominion Bldg. ... Vancouver, B. C. . 


McKAY-VAN BUREN ADVER- 


TISING AGENCY ...cecccccece 231 Eighth Ave... Calgary at : 
MCKIM SL LD SA sta-c-4 eer ee 475 Phillips Sq. ...Montreal, ne 
34 King St. W. . Toronto, Ont, ....4H. E. Stephenson 
Union Bank Bldg. .Winnipeg, Man. ..H. H. Prittie 
72 James St. N. ..Hamilton, Ont. ...B. A. Bennett 
6 Norfolk St. W. Cc 4 and F. P. Kuhn 
McKINNEY,. ‘MARSH a Mette he ee ondon, England ..W. T. Brace 
AN, LTD. «ieee to eee en Colonial Bldg. ..... Toronto 2, Ont. ... 
MyeDONALD, LTD:, GEORGE G. H. MacDonald 
SSO cattarsteie ts slice ee cies ebieambederal Bldg oc... ekorontay; Ontcminiss K. F. Pettis 
H. C. Might 
MacPHERSON-McCURDY LTD 
BOON. widest en tee Rake viele pe BOl DIE, o- -eames Winnipeg, Man. ... {% 0 ee 
MASON ADV. AGCY.. ..<ss0000099 Farnham Ave. ..Toronto,, Ont. \. .s.. F 
. A. J. Massi 
MASSIE, LTD., A. J., ed ......Notre Dame Invest- LA. B. Jokasean 
ment Bldg. ..... Winnipeg, Man.* .. 
Dominion Bldg. .»..Vancouver, B. C. eae Irons 
. H. K. Mitf 
MITFORD ADY. AGCY., c-e Federal Bldg. ..... Toronto, Ont. ..... { Ws Niches 


J 
| Geo. F. Hobart 


for 


1926 


January 39, 


Address Space-Buyers 
MONET, EDMOND...........:.. Can. Cement Bldg..Montreal, P. Q. ... 
MULLER @CO:) LTD: (Ro SS YRKES; 
eae aS enn Bern cirri ROOT a Ses Can. Cement Bldg..Montreal, P. Q. ...R. eke Muller 
Excelsior Life Bldg. Toronto, ‘Ont. .....J. A. Holland 
N 
Ne pes PUBLICITY, LTDi, 
LC~4 Dei otha aleteze ale ei ateeenctelolebete/siels 286 St. James St..Montreal, Que. .... 
NASH, HARVILAND H. ........ London, Ont. 
NEWTON ADV. AGCY. ....-..- Winch Bldg. ...... Victoria, B. C. 
MORRIS PATTERSON, LTD., 
FE fot PIE Ga poi GI JOO SIOO OO ABI 105, Bond (St. Ginas- Toronto, Ont.* .... ea Ms eee 
232 St. James St..Montreal, Que. ....C. W. Davis 
1? 
PEABODY, CHARLES E. .......178 Napean St: 2... Ottaway Ont aims 
PRESS AGCY. BUREAU, LTD., cCor. Yonge a. 
Temperance Sts..Toronto, Ont. .....J. O. O’Higgins 
PRICE ADV. AGCY. .....0--s00% Victoria Bldg. ..Windsor, Ont. .... 
PURKIS THORNTON, ac .....- N. Ontario Bldg. ..Toronto, Ont. .. > Dore Jackson 
(See Purkis & Sutcliffe) 164 St. James St. .Mcntreal, P. Q. ...C. . Sutcliffe 


PURKIS & SUTCLIFFE, a-c ....N. Ontario Bldg. .. Toronto, Ont. .....David Jackson 


(See Thornton Purkis) 164 St. James St..Montreal, P. Q. ...C. P. Sutcliffe 
R 
ROBERTSON CO., LTD., J. S. alte & Victoria Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Sh, Sone siasueryis eer haus 
W. P. Tuttle 
pe ay = 
R. C. Ronalds 
RONALDS ADV. AGCY., LTD., cKeefer Bldg. ..... Montreal, P. Q. ... Vice-President 
H .D. Cantlon 
Secretary 
ROWLATT, F. ALBANY........ 110 Church St. ..-.Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Ss 
SCHOOLBRED, AGNES M. .....55 Di. Francis 
KMavier? Sti. fe cece os Montreal, P. Q. ... 
paper DENNE & MOORE, PO ewe wt O 
TD) aG=fil elevelans Siecle chapelyie elemetereim 9 i St. Onto Ont 
“ie aie 3 Miss M. A. 
SMITH & SON, LTD., R. C., c-d-732 Front St. W. ..Toronto, Ont. ..... Stoakley 
SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE, 
HERS gp Re V5 ee oe Ieee OS Lumsden Bldg. ....Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Premier House 
Southampton Row, 
Weil. as cveneisert London, England .. 
31 bis Faubourg, 
Monmartre ..... Paris, Francé: «22.5 
WwW 
WALLACE ADV. SERVICE.:.... Redden Bldg. ..... Halifax, Net oe tices 
WINSTEN & SULLIVAN, INC., 
G-0-028 Whoo seine eee Te 19 W. 44th St. ...New York City* .. 
Keefer Bldg. ...... Montreal, P. Q. ...N. S. Parsons 
WORLD WIDE ADVG. CORP. ..Coronation Bldg. ..Moatreal, Que. .... 


JacKsonville 
Building 
Permits 


for 1925, totaled $14,760,711. For the 
year of 1924 they totaled $7,311,- 
497.00. 


These thirteen million dollars can 
be translated into terms of new manu- 


facturing plants, great office buildings, 
apartments, and thousands of smaller 
residences. 


The greatest medium for reaching 
this augmented buying power of Jack- 
sonville is 


DacHonidanmesunton 


en fe Avi Ge KeaS:, Omi es Vee ae oe ee 
“Greatest Circulation in both City and State’ 


Daily 53,000 
Sunday 70,000 
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TARY Tail 
Me - : F IN: * 
Be d Dry M es 
a ertijie ry ats (aie) 
wi wi 
Me are now being used by SEVERAL Me 
Se. HUNDRED Newspaper plants in oe 
ae | Bebe ae 
oy) all kinds of casting equipment, i) 
ates including AUTOPLATES, DUPLEX AG Yee 
ene (semi-cylindrical and tubular), ene 
a | : aR 
St Goss, Hog, and SCOTT. Se 
he Such syndicate services as the Me 
Sie CENTRAL PREss ASSOCIATION, Sage 
ye NEA SERVICE ING, and NEw i 
ae YORK WORLD SYNDICATE use ee. 
ene) Certified Dry Mats exclusively. ene) 
Nal TAR 
‘ ya Ny) a 
Cale) ale) 
Nal Ne oa 
Sk wi 
la a 
aoe ees 
@ CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION = > 
ars, 340 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. eae’) 
al 7 Ne al 
TI For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility— ny We 
Se, use Certifieds iM, 
ene) 7 | ene 
rs Made in the U. S. A. a 
* ag ty A! 

ig SER OR} a OR Weg SRP NC RO Ns SBR Ni SSR oe 


CER AS 1 SS aes BS ae) aS al AS ae) AS as) 2S gel 2 


Hours 

per 

Wee 
ING@w 6 Orkie eels oe cares 45 
Chicago FM. ts are dee nae 45 
Pisladelpltia, %:\, <2 48 
Detrorbeiewy isi ost 48 
Glevelanidmyshenc.. ama 45 
SP LOGISUMPes sist) visiatenes 46 
Bostote te Asta cise aia. 44 
Baltimore: sate 06-10 44 
PHESDUP SH Se as is p55: neh 0 45 
Los Angeles? |. . 6000s 45 
Bultalo aeteait sentence 48 
San. Praricisco. 22.0... 45 
Milwaukee 8 
Washington 
Cincinnati 
Newark,+N. J. ....... 46 
Minneapolis ......... 48 
Kamisasi City fing oes 48 
Seattlam aati ntsc. 42 
Indianapolis ..... 6.0 48 
Partland sre: a: cccte ots 45 
Denver spicier stehicoe eve 45 
Toledo. pr vateeceeiie = © 48 
Providence ~.%cee.s a+ 48 
Columbus Go... sae: 48 
PSG WIS VUES. apses «sate niers e's 48 
Shine LEI. Sats cag oid Tee 48 
Akron; MON seratafareleiete oe 48 
WAitiagitae Berne. cist: cofstenieys) « 48 
(Onin aie ats oot oeraiis ses 48 
Birmingham a... 1 of 48 
Memphis sere csieletey-l ole 45 
Dallas pmax: .. qaectetsie 48 
Salt. Wake City (yes un 45 
Lattle’ Rock § 2. cai 48 
Jacksonville, Fla. .... 48 

IWS TNIY Adrodio ago 46.31 


Hrs. 


New York 
Chicago ac notes asa as 
Philadelphia 
Detroit Rene. ser 5.08 
Glevelandiai ss aicrerei etal 
St. Louis 
Boston: se easaie <a, dente oe,'s 
Baltimore (4.0. sie aa 


8 
Pittsburgh: —.zeshee «so 7% 


Losi Am gelesisnienic sieves 7% 
Bufialo, cytes. ce 8 


San Francisco ........ 7% 


Milwaukee ........... 8 
W ashitivton| Mic sresictere os 
Cincinnati ey earn 
NEES. Shido, dooguadon 
New Orleans .......... 
Minneapolis Siren «ces. 
Kansas) sCrtyaues wists ossanes 
Seattle Wreec ccsetslcielcieke 
Indianapolis =.\dc2 0.0: 
Portland; Ore. ia .cic-< 
Denver iecicck- smist.-tercrs 
Proyadience” -f..< stele «gee 
Columbus, 
Louisville 
St. Paul 

Akron, Ohio J -efarenstees 
tA tlavtitayMeere tteieie 5, -) sastouetate 
Oniahameeey. ctacm «tates 


SalteibakemiCity, “syria lave 
Tittle WRG ss ci sje. 
WOVE AO aratepe yes \cteterels oraisir« 


(AWETAGE wichs, st ie 0faleisins 7.92 


** Boston hours are short; overtime is $1.42 
* Cincinnati—7 hours 5 nights; 8% hours Friday and Saturday. 


In twenty-three cities 
Hrs 
per 
F Wee 
New Y ore ites: eiorcici vietare 44 
Chisago). 2 aes > actuncn = 44 
Philadelphia laces. weieins 44 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
iB tfealO we de siote tis cle eae el 
Sati) FLaneisee |) sisateesns 45 
Milwaukee ........... 44 
Washington. % oo... 0's 44 
ING WALI Me si mele-eldisiexe sree 45 
Cincinnatt + Fait. siete 48 
ISAnSAS TCI eincletslo dete 44 
Seattle sc metate cies ster tiesto 42 
Portland; Ore. ifs nels 44 
Indianapolis <4.c. i:sie1s 48 
Providence: Fe cis bes\eis1e e1el- 44 
Coluimbusy7Ol %.. secs 44 
Salt Lake City ....... 44 
Dayton, “Ohio So..8. 44 
opeka.«/Kana,cet icy © 44 
AVELABE ere sisisieie a's 44.23 


.18 
* Cleveland—44 hours includes lunch time; 41 hours of work. 
** St. Louis—42 hours at night can be worked; 5 nights 634 hours, 8 


24 hours one night 
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Day and Night 
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No night scale 
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& Publisher for 


3rd shift $66.—42 hr. 


3rd shift $59.25. 


Sat. 8 Hrs.—$1 extra 
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Sat. 8 Hrs.—43 hr. wk. 


Sat. 8 Hrs.—$1 extra 
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per 


New Yorks s.. ctevciesheleten 7a 
Ghicagon mactaereeiteis 8 
Philadelphia’. eyiete ie ans 8 
Detrort ncn ct neeine 8 
Cleveland isis str eure 8 
Sti Louise cease sic cies 8 
BOSTON (cola ters usyathnie fe iaueks 7 
Baltimore ... Wer. veo ae 8 
Rittsbuvgh. . tae ewisvcte 7. 
EostAnceles ty. kiacmiste 7 
“iihalOMy aos Aeeulaialerere 8 
San ‘Prancisco, 2... 5 7 
Milwaukee .......... 8 
Ne@wark crecevsurhetlenee 

Cincinnati .... Ab an 
New Orleans . 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
peattle F507 <ishates ete 
Indianapolis 
Portland, Ore. 
Denver Mrs tayiisisvels etevens are 
"Loledom mins sce cele 
PGOVIGENGE rere elaletetons 
Columbus, 'O. oi... sim 
Lowisville’ <3. jd. eel ® 
St? Panlbiccnweceee ce 
Akron; MORIO" ~ amas 0% 

Atlanta gions us «is ete piss 8 


Birmingham sales 8 
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Dalksivake City te. ciel 8 
LjttlemRock Wee. eielete te 


Awerage Gnas el aelere 7.50 


January 30, 
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1.025 
* Denver, Toledo, St. Paul and Louisville—8 hours Saturday nights. 
* Detroit, 7 hours at night, except Friday and Saturday—8 hrs. each. 


PRESS ROOM WAGES 


Day and Night 
In thirty-five principal cities 
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Arranged according to population 
PRESSMEN-IN-CHARGE 


DAY WAGE NIGHT WAGE 


per 


Hour 


1.135 


+ Philadelphia, 6 hours at night, except Saturdays, 8 hours. 


New York, 61% hours 5 nights, Fri. and Sat., 7% hrs.; 41 hr. week. 


Day and Night 
In thirty-five principal cities 


PRESSMEN 
DAY WAGE 
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Day Hour 
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Philadelphia, We iy..ss .875 
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Los Angeles .. 1.066 
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Seated acs cve cise siege Hees 7% 1233 
Indianapolis ......2,.% 8 -96 
Portland, Ore. (00s... 8 94 
DENVEL jegsttin.cis lets ipieuecoraze 8 .875 
POERO is kv ctew: os ean 8 -937 
Brovidence: woe cee bic 7% .98 
Columbus: On teen 8 .937 
TsGuisville *.. spycuiemetnens 8 -937 
St. Baul) iene 8 .875 
Akron, Ohio Gi-e00s0> 8 .885 
Atlagtar ao eisai ater 91 
Omaha, () .:-iest tere tie .85 
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Memphis ... -875 
Dalla ube. 2 etek emiare 8 .875 
Salt Lake ‘City . o.an- 8 -81 
Bittle Rock 2)s.c).rysje01s 8 .625 
Average’ ip .itidsiaie on 7.52 
92 
In twenty-five cities 
Hrs 
per per 
Week our 
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Anaconda & Butte ... 48 75 
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Los Angeles .812 
Lowisvilles Grae aterteere -65 
Memphis ..... .833 
Milwatkee)) Sereeieit carers 19 
New York, Stampers... 48 .957 
Mailers... 48 .895 
Newarky Na Joust 46 -858 
Oklahoma ¥Cityaec wee 48 W712 
Philadeliphiay geese er 48 ates 
Portland? ‘Ore; tacos 48 -875 
Dt. Ours) Prclereecissctsere 48 -84 
Salt” Lake: ‘Cityeciacn ce 48 78 
San’ .Mirancisco .ecemi. 45 -90 
Seattle) gido5 citisse ceiees 45 .93 
MACOMAwe eter enine 42 -857 
"Toledo </aiecd.s 61,30 pater 48 ahs} 
Topeka aoe s sities caer 48 73 
"AV Gf agensna.ecisic mane 47.14 
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LECT 


RICAL EQUIPMENT 


for NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


Safe— Reliable 


Economical 


Some of the Products 


Cline- Westinghouse 


Double - Motor Drive 
with full automatic 
push-button control for 
standard, high - speed 
and multiple-unit type 
presses (with or with- 
out auxiliary control 
for reels). 


Cline- Westinghouse 


Double - Motor Drive 
with semi - automatic 
push-button control for 
small presses. 


Cline- Westinghouse 


Single - Motor Equip- 
ment for small, slow- 
Speed rotary presses, 
rotogravure presses, 
magazine and catalog 
presses, etc. 


Cline- Westinghouse 


Typesetting Machine 


Drives. 


Cline- Westinghouse 


Stereotype Machine 
Drives. 


Cline Improved Paper 


Roll 
reels). 


Stands (paper 


Cline Capital Paper Car- 


riers and Conveyors 


Cline Capital Stereotv’ e 


Plate Drops. 


Direct Current 


Alternating Current 


Cline System 
The Boss of the Press 


Frevents scartis ag 
(oy4 AACTEASIDG 
speed of press 


RUN 
Releases salely 
permittin J OP- th 
eration Of press 


DECREASE 
Press slows 
down as 
FE QUired 


INCREASE 
Press increases 
to desited 

PHIPLUNG Speed | 


“INCH 
i Press moves 
toward stowly 


stopping as 
_ S00n as butfon 
is released 


Stops press 
Quickly for any 
emergency 


Some of the Users 


Chicago Tribune 

New York Times 

New York Daily News 
Buffalo News 

Los Angeles Herald 

Los Angeles Times-Mirror 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Call 
Seattle Times 

Kansas City Star 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Star 

Denver Post 

Des Moines Capital 
Dayton News 

Columbus Dispatch 

Ohio State Journal 

Akron Beacon-Journal 
Grand Rapids Press 
Harrisburg Patriot 
Minneapolis Journal 
Wilmington Every Evening 
Dallas News 

Nashville Banner 

Daily Oklahoman 
Davenport Times 
Worcester Telegram 
Portland Journal 

Omaha Bee 

Houston Chronicle 

Illinois State Journal 
Warren Tribune 

Fresno Republican 
Stockton Record 

New Britain Herald 
Danville Commercial News 
Johnstown Tribune 
Kalamazoo Gazette 

Tulsa World 

Jackson Patriot 

Rockford Register-Gazette 
Los Angeles) News 

Seattle Star 

El Paso Herald 

San Francisco Herald 
Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Altoona Mirror 

Ottawa Journal, Ottawa. Canada 
Sydney (Australia) Sun 
Erie Times 

Long Beach Press 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Miami Herald 

St. Joe News Press 
Manitoba Free Press 

St. Paul Dispatch 

Omaha World-Herald 
Peoria Star 

Greensboro News 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Detroit Free Press 
Vancouver Province 
Pasadena Star News 
Tulsa Tribune 

Ft. Wayne Journal 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Los Angeles Shopping News 
Rome, N, Y., Sentinel 
High Point, N, C., Enterprise 
San Francisco, Cal., Bulletin 
Cleveland News 
Cincinnati Enquirer 

St. Petersburg News 

St, Petersburg Times 
Tampa Tribune 

La Presse Montreal 
Daytona Journal 

Waterloo Courier 

Elkhart Truth 

Moline Despatch 

Dayton Journal 
Springfield, Ohio, Sun 
Akron Times 

Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Wisconsin News 
Bellingham Herald 
Durham Sun 

Fayetteville Observer 
Hutchinson Nows 
Hagerstown Herald 
Windsor, Ont,, Border Cities Star 
Atlantic City News 


CLINE ELECTRIC MEG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


CONWAY BUILDING 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 


SYSTEM | 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


47 WEST 34th STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


Ist NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


VATS 
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MEMBERS OF THE PRESS ENTITLED TO ADMISSION 


|The * designates those whose wives accompany them; the t designates those whose daughters 
accompany them; the § designates those having other ladies with them] 


Name Paper Represented Residence 
Anderson, Paul Y........--; St. Louis Post-Dispatch ......+++++++> 1224 Connecticut avenue. 
Armstrong, R. B., jr. Los Angeles Times .......sseeeeeeee> 2019 Hilyer Place. 
*Atchison, John C........ -Daily News Record (New York), Wo- 
men’s Wear .......ececseeceverre® Southbrook Courts. 
*Authier, George F....... -New York World, Lansing State Jour- 
nal, Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republican. ..1833 Newton street 
*Bargeron, ‘Carlisle’ .° 00... Washington Post ....-.s+eeeseseeeers 1436 Ogden street. 
*Barkley, Frederick R...... Baltimore Evening Sun ......-+-++++> 119 W. Woodbine street, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bare y RODE t acicls fries «iste 'e'e Philadelphia Public Ledger, New York 
Evening Post, Philadelphia Illustrated 
Saray Uae acral ecaiciese (aha Testers ebpaaene sane 1310 Eighteenth street. 
*Barthelme, George .......+ Cologne Gazette .....--..seeeeeeeres The Avondale. 
Bean, Rodney .........-- New York Times.........--++++-e-+: 1808 I street. 
Melle samuel, W. aici pene Philadelphia Public Ledger......-..+-- 3803 Alton place. 
IC) MMO TTIC Sic <in))cls\evere + Louisville Courier Journal.......-.++- 309 Cathedral Mansions. 
*Bennett, James O’Donnell..Chicago Tribune Press Service......+. 2011 _L street: 
Benton, Ralph W.....- Poe ulsal (i tibUNer welele s' selviicielaleleistareiaiele staan Heakets street, Chevy 
ase. 
“Billings, John S., jr.....-Brooklyn Daily Eagle.......++++++++ 1808 Connecticut avenue. 
*Boal, Frank K..... veeeeeePittsburgh Sun, Honolulu Advertiser...4200 Eighteenth street. 
“Boardman, Larry Gion.stes. se Newspaper Enterprise Association..... 1914 G street. 
[Boyles Jolin G secre cyosetecrs Wall Street Journal, Exchange Telegraph 
Co., London, England.......-..--+++ 928 Fourteenth street. 
Brandt, Raymond P....... St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Boston Evening F 
. TyANSCTipty ocies cls peices erlsel tre seiner 1224 Connecticut avenue. 
Britt, George W. H......- Newspaper Enterprise Association...... 
Brittle Ds (ield’n. < gsi. 16 Associated Press \...---eeeseeeesceness 3120 R street. 
*Brown, Ashmun N........ Providence Journal, Providence Bulletin2947 Macomb street. 
Siprown, tarry Js vjntescts = « Boise Statesman, Salt Lake Tribune,6412 Ridgewood avenue. 
Spokane Spokesman-Review ....--+-- Chevy Chase, Md. 
*Brown, Ledyard M......./ Asscciated Press ...-.+seeseeeeeeeees Dumbarton Courts. 
*Bruckart, Witham’ Enemas: Asscciated Press ..-..-ccesseessesses 1836 Sixteenth street. 
{Bryant, ee Creeps New York World, Charlotte Observer, . 
4 2 Asheville Citizen. .......ses.2eee0: 3611 Wisconsin avenue. 
Buel) Walker Sa.- 0... =) Cleveland Plain Dealer ..........++-- 1355 Longfellow street. 
=/Butman, Carl) Elo. ens. Wall Street Journal.........-+.-+seces 3207 Cleveland avenue. 
Byars; Jeu Cloyd, etree ici. Washington Herald .........+-+.--++5: Alcova Heights, Arlington, 
Va. 
Callahan, Vincent’ Fc... Washington Times ......-.++ss-ee+s0: 1729 North Capitel street. 
Campbell Ways Bart. oc... ar Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Harris- : 
’ burg Patriot-News .....-.+2+--+see: Cathedral Mansions, South 
*Carlton., Weon) Hint. «eae Daily Metal Reporter, Daily Mill Stock 
/ Reporteti © slobieieverstatet-lele\ovelel> aletersneintere 918 M street. 
_Chamblin, Walter W., jr...Associated Press ...---.-sseeseereeees 1930 K_ street. 
(Choatens Robert a8 )).\« sees Boston Herald, Springfield Union, Wor- 
is cester Telegram) culswsced antes aeaeiae 3028 N street. 
Clapper, Raymond ........ United |News ». «ieee cca one emee Lule Thirteenth street. 
Milarics Bd ward wld: ese sae Chicago Evening Post .........+.+.+.: 2100 Massachusetts avenue. 
Clark, Icennethv ee wen Internaticnal News Service.........---4 \rlington, Va. 
,iCochran, Negley D...... Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. ...1322 New York avenue. 
*Coffin, Clintonmieeeen sorte Associated Press: ecm suas te veins 5338 Colorado avenue. 
Collins Paty Wier cies sieiete Washington Evening Star ............2016 Pierce Mill Road. 
Collins, Ralph A........ Jew York: JStime, smyeesem © cielaocersteter sivas seek 5030 Forty-first street. 
Conn, Whitman P ange Telegraph Co., London, Eng- 
x : arid! "apeis.2 << \Seiele tetaicttlegets aie oe a emer 228 Peabody street. 
Combs, George W........ Lynchburg News, Wilmington Morning 
News, Wilmington (Del.) Evening : ; 
« x Journals Ge .cht.mieceniene eer to arian 5915 Thirty-third street. 
Connor, Frank’ Wise, «os: New York World, Oshkosh Northwest- 
; : MES orien Beco Anes eke River Road, Bethesda, Md. 
||Cortesi, RROPERR seen isda wee Associated Pressis.. -...00 + ccceeele sess 1911 I street. 
Craig, DonaldvA seis «ices Portland’ Press Mca .vcrettorsemeiet eo eleteerels 23 Seventh street SE. 
Crawford, Arthur W...... New York Ccmmercial, Chicago Tribune Woodside Place, Chevy 
: Preset Service (ea terete secre hase, Md. 
Daily, Francis P.........Automotive Daily News...........++-+2456 Twentieth street. 
||Daly, Thomas, Jie). s\sisscicte se Central’ Newstin ste aeteisitac re erters 1409 Hopkins Place. 
_Darr, Wie. Oo ee eevee sos Angeles <Titnes. 5. sisisis erectile setel= 214 V street NE. 
* Daniels, Jonathan’ ../2o.c.% Raleigh News and Observer........ 2 
*Denny, raclwell sere eee United Press Association.........++++ 456 N street. 
Dodge, Homer Joseph...... Federal Trade Information Service, 
é Wondon Daily Newsil. csteeee ce alae 1517 O street. 
Deggett, Clinton L........ New York Journal of Commerce....... 1704 Lamont street. 
Dougherty, Emmet ....... Davenport Democrat, Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette, Muscatine Journal, New Ycrk 
Herald Tribune, Toronto Star, Water- ‘ 
z TdoliCotiriémeetes eae ct tae eens = 1466 Spring place. 
*Dunn, Arthur’ Wriss certs New York Evening Graphic Massachusetts avenue. 
*Durno, George! “Binns International News Service..... I street. 
*Early, Stephen: Whee ae Associated MEseSS 2 ee oo) saleraial homens a Pierce Mill Road. 
Easton, Edward C........ Philadelphia® Inquirer Sah. ss. as elersioi re ae Dakota avenue 
Edgerton, Joseph S........ Washington abimes. spe steei-)nariisinertnters 440 Manor Place. 
Boer atds, Brasserie steele eer San Francisco Examiner ...........-: 2717 Ontario Road. 
land) Henry Be i.8s0.. Wall Street) Journal. a). 2. <b isaer ee bee The Mintwood. 
Rlzpes, | Horace ween eee Consolidated Press Association......... 
*Ervin, Morris Daiwar eer GineiinatiodumessStare en Seer eay 1840 Biltmore street. 
Erwin, ‘Johne Das a5, cheese Nashville Tennessean, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, New York Evening World, Chat- 
*1E PattGomall IN EWGo mute «lciele wlan clsiaipisenetausds .308 Falkstone Courts. 
an Bsatys Vey Pred. iste sisters Baltimore Sun ...... Cathedral Mansions, Center. 
auctrero, Felice............ Corriere D’America .3021 Q street. 
‘Hield,, Carter’). (eeuenceenes New York Herald Tribune 3007 Thirty-fourth street. 
{Hinney,-sRuthi een ae see aeel Albuquerque Tribune, Denver Express, 
San Diego Sun, San Francisco Daily 
“Fle ry News ite s ti ciara icicle rete een creciotre Argonne Apartments. 
leisher, Wilfrid New York Times ......cccsvecervessss 2100 Massachusetts avenue. 


lynn, Alfred! Bos. .8 . 8 Exchange Telegraph Co., London, Eng- 


*Foote, Mark 


F Bay City, Muskegon Chronicle....... 404 Rodman street. 
fe orsyth, Thomas S........Portland (Maine) Evening Express... .20 Third street NE. 
*Fox, Albert W........ ~~ Washington Post ....-..s-seees+ene: 1515 Webster street. 
Gabelman, Edwin W...... Cincinnati Enquirer ...........-0-+00+ The Ontario. 


“Gardner, Gilson 


Gates Rohore, Me Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance ~.. 0011 WL street. 


Memphis Commercial Appeal, Florida 
4 Times Union, Jacksonville. ........- 1731 Columbia Road. 
"Gauss, Elarry) Digestion Chicago Daily NewS..........--++.0+> Falkstone Courts. 

Gayin, William G Boston Traveler, Springfield Republican, 

Salem Evening News, Haverhill Eve- 

ning Gazette, Springfield Daily News. .2900 Connecticut avenue. 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger....1224 Connecticut avenue. 
Bloomington Pantagraph, Danville Com- 

mercial-News, Madison Capital-Times, 

Akron Beacon Journal, Dubuque Tele- 

graph Herald, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


"Gilbert, Clinton W 
*Gill, Corrington C 


pe TINT evar atic Siete phases osicexoue ela detnrer cafanenn crates 2630 Adams Mill Road. 
Ginter, Robert M......... Pittsburgh Gazette Times ....-...++++- 1769 Columbia Road. 
Gieissner, John’ AM ie ctl. Washingtcn Daily News.......---+++:+ 1322 New York avenue. 
Goodwin; Marl liv... cscs Dallas Evening Journal, Dallas News, 

Rs L Galveston News. ...ee+esseeeeerers The Roydon. 

Grab, Frederic aD si skewn es Hartford Times, Worcester Post.....-- 3030 Wisconsin avenue. 
Gridley, Charles. O.......- Portland Oregonian, East St. Louis Jour-. 


nal, Peoria Star i000 concn ee aces css 1434 K street. 
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Name Paper Represented ~Residence 


Griffin, Bulkley S....... ...Hartford Times, Pawtucket Times, Wor- 
cester Post, Concord Monitor-Patriot, 
Lewiston Sun, Barre Times, Brockton 


Enterprise ......-.-eseeeeesceeeeee -1704 Lamont street. 
*t¢Groves, Charles S......- Boston Globe .....seeesssescccceceees 2104 O street. 
*Gusack, Harry .....----+> Washington Times ........----+e+0e-> 1211 Fairmont street. 
||Hachten, Arthur W.....-- New York American ......+-.-+-+-+5 1789 Lanier place. 
Hackett, Catherine I...-.. Christian Science Monitor.......-.-++- 1840 Mintwood Place. 
Hall, Henry .....-.-.-++> Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph........- 
;Hamilton, Charles A.....- Buffalo Times, Troy Times......-----> 1860 California street. 
*Hapgood, Norman ...----- Washington Herald .......---++++-++> 
Harris, Mary ......-...+- Women’s Wear ..-<-s.-.ss0eeeessseee 3100 Tunlaw Road. 
|\Haupert, Paul F.......--- Associated Press ..-:.-+-eesesesceerts 1713 I street. 
*Hayden, Charles St cvieses ies Little Rock Democrat, Nashville Banner, 


St. Louis Star, St. Joseph News-Press, 
Wichita Falls Times, Firt Worth Star 


Telegram, ..+:02ceseseesesrrcemees 1222 New Hampshire ave. 
Hayden, Jay G....«..-.+-- Detroit. NewS svete aieler sortie -lerege ereistetal sien 2324 Twentieth street. 
*Hayward, OM Biases ov International News Service .....-+-+++ 3319 R street. 
*Heath, Louis Jay.....--..- United Press Associations .......+-+-++> 456 N street, SW. 
*Heinl, Robert D....:...-. Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer........-++- 2400 California street. 
*|(Heiss, A. E.......s++es «Traffic World, Chicago....- nig is DOU RIO 3035 Newark street. 
*{Henning, Arthur S.... .Chicago Tribune Press Service.....---+- 2737 Cathedral avenue. 
*HWerr, Horace H......+++- Kansas City Journal-Post.......+--+++> 
*Hester, William V.....-- Eaglescen,. austen tee Woodward Apartments. 
*Hildebrand, W. A....-.--- (sreensboro Daily News ......--+++-++> 1277 New Hampshire ave. 
Higgins, James P.....-. ... Newark Star Eagle .....--.--+-e++eeees The Conrad. 
*Hinman, George W., jr.. ..-Chicago Herald and Examiner.......-- The Cecil. 
*Hollingsworth, S. P....-+-+- United Press Associations......---..-- 3611 Quesada Place. 
*Holmes, George R.....- .. International News Service......---+- 1757 street. 
*|\Hornaday, James P.....-.Indianapolis News ...-.-.+--++++++ees 1419 Newton street. 
*Hulen, Bertram D......-+- Associated Press .----------+-+++se2e0: 206 Maryland avenue NE. 
*Hunt, Charles P...--.+++- Douglas International, Johnstown (Pa.)2609 Brentwood Road, 
“Pri WUVEVG’, oyun alg nests Clete oneness Woodridge. 
*Huntley, Theodore A.....- Pittsburgh Post .......--.+++-sessees 6928 Ninth street. 
Hutchinson, William K...,. International News Service .....---«+- 1519 Connecticut avenue. 
*Jahn, Ferdinand C. M...-- United Press Associations......-.-+-++- 1620 R street. 
*Jamieson, A. M......-.++- Central IN@ws" cilacctes es etre Marais crap-terre 1495 Newton street. 
Jefferson, May F....-..-: Women’s Wear 6.5 écoescsh eek eee 648 Newton Place. 
*\\Jermane, W. W....-+-+:> SeattlexLimiesaene nee Mens tee wiake rien Berwyn Md. 
*;Jiohns, E. B......--+-++- Brooklyn Standard Union .........+-+- 1421 Columbia Road. 
*Jones, Coleman B.......--+/ Associated PresS ......0+-eeeeereecece 1744 Lanier street. 
Jordan, Dr. Max......+-+-- Berliner. Dageblatt! «ss svcleenecrer erteriae 1612 Nineteenth street. 
*Joslin, Theodore G.....--- Boston Evening Transcript.......+-+++: 202 Raymond street, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
*Judd, Maurice B.....----- News Work Suniae saeciissirs sense seismaseies 439 Munsey Building. 
Kelley, Charles M.......:: Altcona Mirror, Lancaster New Era, 
Wilkes-Barre Record, Allentown Call, 
Williamsport Sun, Allentown Morning 
Call, Omaha World Herald, Provi- 
dence News, Scranton Times......-- 505 Albee Building. 
Kennedy, John A.......--> Los Angeles Examiner, Sioux City 
Tribune, Sioux Falls Press .....---- 2920 Ontario Road. 
*Kennedy, Wm. F Washington Star ....-...0+seee-1+- ses 2405 First street. 
*Kent, Russell ....-..++--- Memphis News _ Scimitar, Knoxville 
Journal, Daily News Record (New 
York), Tampa Telegrapr, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times.........+-+-++++- The Sherman. 
*t+Keyser, Charles P......-- St. Louis Globe-Democrat.........+--.. 1620 Decatur street. 
King, Tom W.....--++++-: Manitoba Free Press.......-.+..0+++0° 1424 K_ street. 
Kinnear, Isabel W....---- Brockton Enterprise, Pawtucket Times. . 1713 I street. 
*Kirchhofer, Alfred H....-- Buffalo Evening News ......-..---+:- 3417 Porter street. 
*Klein, Alfred ......---- ua Day, New York «Fin. temic omen eer 1412 Taylor street. 
Boston Advertiser 5... .0.6-. sce ere c es Potomac Apartments. 
*Knorr, Ernst A.......+++> Central News.:.04 &.... 32 -Gan epee 3405 Fessenden street. 
*Lambert, John T.......-+- Universal Service. s+c.s. oleae ons aaa Cathedral avenue. 
*Lamm, L. M.....-.0-+eeee Federal Trade Information Service..... 2408 California street. 
*Lane, Robert R...--.-+++- Newark Evening News .......+-.---- 2900 Connecticut avenue. 
*Lawrence, David .......++> Consolidated Press Association.........3900 Nebraska avenue. 
*Lawson, William V.....-.-- Chicago Tribune Press Service.......-- Cathedral Mansions. 
Lerch, Oliver B.....--+- ~eCentral NewS ....+-.esseenceee crea 1336 Quincy street. 
*Lewis, Frank W....-.-+++: Winston-Salem Journal ..........--+- 1527 O street. 
Lewis, Wilmott Harsant....London "Times. <\iy Socesta hare nies & ake 1901 Nineteenth street. 
Lima, Manoel de Oliveira..-Jornal de Brazil, Rio de Janeiro; La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires ......---+++-- 3563 Thirteenth street. 
*Lincoln, G. Gould .......-- Washington Star ...-...-2++..-+2+s0+- 1808 R street. 
“Linz, Bertram F.........-. Houston Post-Dispatch, Holyoke Tran- 
SGLIPty ele eto oo eiole)olelele ol vlelalejeie aie aberr 5513 Thirteenth street. 
*\|Linz, Clarence L......-+- New York Journal of Commerce, New- 
port Daily News .......-..+-+.+++- 635 Tenth street NE. 
*Little, Herbert .......-- ...United Press Associations.........-+-+-- 112 East Capitol street. 
*Lloyd, Demarest ....-..--- Christian Science Monitor..........-- 
Lodge, Henry Cabot ......New York Herald Tribune...........- Metropolitan Club. 
*Losh, William J........--- United Press Associations............--3220 Seventeenth street. 
Low, Sir A. Maurice.....-- London Morning Post .......+..-.++-- The Connecticut. 
*Ludlow, Louis ......---+-: Columbus Dispatch, Ohio State Journal, 
Denver Post, Louisville Evening Post, 
Savannah Press, Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel ....-.+see+0 a iarerelelena.ete «+++-1908 I street. 
Lusk, Robert D......-- Dare WITTE. INGWS tote + cleivisioie sie wiolvdeteracs eleletensl= The Benedict. 
*Lynn, Robert M.......---+ Richmond News Leader, Wilmington 


(Del.) Every _ Evening, Roanoke 

Times, Hudson Observer, Hoboken...The Avondale. 
*McClatchy, Leo. A......---San Francisco Bulletin, Honolulu Star 

Bulletin, Oakland Tribune, Stockton 

Record, Nevada State Journal, Long 

Beach Press Telegram, Pasadena Star- 


News, Vallejo Chronicle........+-+-++: 4501 Kansas avenue. 

McEvoy, William J.......-United Press AssociationS.....++++e+++ 1627 Sixteenth street. 

McGahan, Paul J.........-Philadelphia Inquirer ..... vice eee 1747 Corcoran street. 
‘McGrath, Justin ........ ...N. C. W. C. News Service.........-+-1320 Emerson street. 
*McKee, Oliver, jr........-- Boston Evening Transcript ........-+ -1443 Spring Road. 
*McKinney, Guy D........Chicago Tribune Press Service.....-++3039 street. 
*McNamee, Michael Miiiecs Central NewS ...--s+eescee eee leieianieress 2123 street. 
Mallon, Paul R........-. ..-United Press Associations...... .e++++2701 Connecticut avenue. 

Mallon, Winifred ...... ...Chicago Tribune Press Service.......- The Woodward. 
*Manning, George H...... ..Bridgeport Post, Troy Record, Rochester 


Times-Union, Trenton Evening Times, 
Richmond Times Dispatch, Uniontown, 
(Pa.) Herald, Albany Times-Union, 
Jersey City Journal .........++--+-- 4909 Thirteenth street. 


*Markham, Edgar .....-- ...St- Paul Dispatch, St. Paul Pioneer225 Holly avenue, Takoma 
Press ..... been eee e cece eee e eee sees Park, Md. 
*Marks, Avery C., jr....-.-. Washington Times ......-+eeeeeeeeees 109 Leland street, Chevy 
re Chase, Md. 
*Martin, Lorenzo W.......-- Louisville Times 1371 Perry Place. 
*Meiman, Benjamin ..... », Jewish Daily Forward 1308 Randolph street. 
*+Mellett, Lowell .........- Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance... 3308 N street. 
*Michael, Charles R........ New York Times .. 3224 Cathedral avenue. 
*Michelson, Charles ........ New York World 3215 R street. 
*Millen, William A........ Associated Press 3627 T street. 
Mallér= Karl Wor <i> cenel-' vi Detroit News =....5.:.<: . Conard. 
*Monics | Jobisty Brewis av. yoke suntan New York Times 1528 Monroe street. 
Montgomery, John H....... United Press Associations 1404 M street. 
*Morgan, ‘Cole 1B. wees Washington Herald, Knoxville Sentinel. . 2017 Columbia Road. 
*Morse, Walbur’ 5. .9aieees Philadelphia Daily News....’......--+: Potomac Hotel. 
*Morse, Wilbur, jr.....»»--> Philadelphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger..........--.-2700 Q street. 
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Name Paper Represented Residence 
Moutoux, John T.........-.United Press AssociationsS.....+.++--+--+160 North Carolina avenue. 
*Mulligan, Ralph Coolidge...Boston Post .......-... Srarcte tale) eetorotene ans 1521 K street. 
*Murphy, Marvin ........- . Baltimore Sun, New Orleans Tribune. . .228 Channing street NE. 
“Murphy, W. C........-.--N. C. W. C. News Service........--- 1038 Quebec Place. 


EMeSBitts Plu Eotsieis areieeiats ...-Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times..1918 Biltmore street. 
"Nevin, John Edwin ........ Washington Post .....ceseseseeeeeer’ Clarendon, Va. 
ENicolson. «Bsc. nee emia en Detroit Free Press......0ccecceseseer’ Barcroft, Va. 
"Norton, Robert Lt oc e0* Boston! WeOStie ers (aisle! states} ere slays =e ele Lacan 2808 Thirty-fourth street. 
*Nourse, James R.........-- Washington Herald ........--2++--+:: Silver Spring, Md. 
*Noyes, Theodore P.......- Washington Evening Star ......-..++> 2222 Q street. 
O’Brien, John Gleason ..... Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, San 

Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald....814 Seventeenth street. 
* OR earyom Ue Noserenieltle se isash Washington Star ......+.+-+0. AbmingD OF 1718 Newton street NE. 
*Olivers De Harold. .2nn..=. «4 Associated URTESS « ssccmon cette uranrinolae: borer street. 
KOulaharinee le mVistticcicte tts wire Tew York Times: 5... siecle ass eciclestele 1518 Thirty-first street. 
MBalmer sy les Divides’ ciate Los Angeles Times.......ceeeeeeeeeecs 1531 Park Road. 

Ons BiloraGeisees sre qpereslarsioks Omaha News, St. Paul News.......--- 924 Seventeenth street. 
rPletcher pel red., 1). tetas Daily Metal Trade.........++.+----++> 3028 Porter street. 
*||Plummer, Nixon S.......- Detroit ree Press uc ciclo sieves eveierunters) os 2904 Ordway street. 
Teter Sle UNS BES Saag Sooneueas Durham Morning Herald, Raleigh Eve- 

ning Times Hotel Annapolis. 
JAC LER ERO pero utin Aon HOUR! Associated Press 4521 Lowell street. 
PP TrODeTE lan | Ocrorctae tersveh foie ere) e MiSSOCIated MESS) swicle ls leleleiais'sletnielsteley>letene pore Farms, Olney, 

Rainn Henry. Dyers oa. Beloit Daily News, Passaic Daily News, 

New Castle News, Ithaca Journal 
INGWwS: cots chenis ave sieuecatelapstsyern ole cketcvchonokerets 1212 K street. 

RandallaeG., Bi eesielsveleje eci-ic Watertown ‘Times, Elizabeth Journal, 

San Jose Mercury-Herald.........-+- 427 Homer Building. 
“Ranch Lime Viecitemcis)scleietn as Universal. Service ....00cce reece one Wardman Park Hotel. 

“Reid, ov iather Jicwentac tale cose e Associated PreSS. «c+ cicis > © si lel ©siehelsi 1301 Massachusetts avenue. 
W Remy. (RODEN (sha a: vicyenecte ve Havas News Agency .....--+.+--+++e: 1820 K street. 
RichsiCorinme cere sissies Wniversall Service yer. ccc cfete siecle ereleleteiel-ie 105 Sixth street NE. 
Richards, Mrs. George F... Worcester Gazette, Manchester Union, = 


Rishyat Coraeaci cane -mes sae Christian Science Monitor........-..-+ 2019 Hillyer Place. 

Ring, paimes gers eta ceive etre i-c4 Washington Times ......--esseeeeeess 1814 Kearney street. 
*Roberts,, High” Wi. ences: Birmingham Age-Herald, Mobile Regis- 

ter, Macon Telegraph, Columbia State.1475 Columbia Road. 
*Roberts, Roy A......... ...Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times... 3022 Macomb street. 
*Roosa, Floyd S....-. Weatyo Seattle Post-Intelligencer .........-++.- The Marne. 
"Ross, Charles kaart come tae St. Lowis Post-Dispatch)... 50.2600: 5 eee street, Chevy 

Chase, : 

*Rath Cart, 2) sehen inte «oe Cleveland INGWs secre curleisvusievsietenelsiniaae 1862 Mintwood Place. 
* Sack. Peom ie aetna es ale Cleveland Press, Cincinnati Post, Toledo 

News-Bee, Columbus Citizen, Akron 

Press, Youngstown Telegram, Pitts- 

Tibadet (sCCh Ons Spews JON UpOS nao Ot 3309 Woodley Road. 
*Sé. Clair: David. Pa. nee se Winston-Salem Sentinel, Charlotte News.514 E_ street. 
*Sargents. Elemrys ee. sind sete Baltimore) (Stum) veri aetetechetstetoreetettelsieis Willard Court. 

Shumate, Dorothy ......... Women’s National News Bureau....... Wardman Park Hotel. 
*|\Simms, William Philip ...Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance... -Cathedral Mansions. 
*Simonds, Frank H........- McClure Newspaper Syndicate........3108 P_ street. 
Simpson, Kirk L.......... Mesociated Presst Jirctemiclclelsiciele/aie’\e isle ims 2815 Woodley Road. 
* TS miall sR Gbenbmleerctmttey. («orate Consolidated Press Association...... ..-3105 Cathedral avenue. 

small) Sam) Wane esis i= 12 Atlanta Constitution ........eee0ceee Route 1, Rosslyn, Va. 
* Satath: Carl We a cneteeete tel oa als a0 Oregon Journal, Portland.............- 3541 R_ street. 
*Smith, Charles Brooks ..... Wheeling Intelligencer ........-.+e00: Hotel Roosevelt. 

Smith: Bo Bae cactebves sabia + Nashville Tennessean ......++-eceeee> 1430 Rhode Island avenue. 
*Smith, Hal Harrison....... New York Times Stes senec-+.2+ceek 2400) Sixteenth strect, 
ketsparthnotpedsts. 185.995 oO GD 0 GeIEO Philadelphia Public Ledger........+--- Tunlaw Road and Haw- 

iAgh thorne street. 
SSmuthyotamleye Elvis... aia Trafic World, Chicago ............--209 Spence svenee Takoma 

Park, Md. 
# Srigtve ey OR. cae ne <varee coals New York Herald-Tribune, Des Moines F 

2 ; Register, Davenport Times.........-- Silver Spring, Md. 

Sparling, Es Wakd es sisie.- s caisrs Baltimore Post, Evansville Press, In- 

4 dianapolis Times, Terre Haute Post. .1626 S street. 

Speers, Weeland o@ a. veces New York ‘Times: 216 ot oe cisternal The Benedick. 
Stephenson, Francis M..... 4 Associated) Press’. <1-..\.isnieleieer = bieiene 2900 Connecticut avenue. 
*Sterner, Charles J........- Wall Street Jiowrsial \ .'5.syceapenevenerente otelay> 1367 Massachusetts ave. NE. 

Stevens, H. C.............Minneapolis Journal ...........+-+++: 1421 Columbia Road, Apt. 31 
*Stewart, Charles P........ Newspaper Enterprise Association ......2123 R_ street. 
| Stofer, Abfredy!, Scie sisters Birmingham News ...-.-...+++-ses-: . 1740 Park Road. 
stokes, Thomas L......... Waited News! acc stecs <cnetacierreieleare 1914 G street. 

Strout, Richard Vises. tern. Christian Science Monitor ...........- 

Suchet, Ralph Gigi. eerie Rockford Star, Rock Island Argus, 

Youngstown Vindicator, Omaha World 
: ’ Herald: ,<cfemtersieiscee ater ceterteliaraiare ...2816 Connecticut avenue. 
Sullivan, (Marck 9.20. os cules New York Herald Tribune Syndicate...2308 Wyoming avenue. 
Summers, George W......- Wheeling Register, Buffalo Courier, Lex- 

ington Herald, Muskogee Phoenix, 

Daily Oklahoman, Fort Smith Times 
P Record ace bade tae: cue web pei et ela m mestreet. 

Suter, Jolin Ditsecciey ov. 5 eee Nssociated Press: stints. oe clic urereereiclerr ers 1642 Monroe street. 
*Suydam, Henry .-......... Brooklyn Daily Eagle..ci- i... eisai er 1812 Nineteenth street. 
*“Sweinhart, Henry L....... ELAVAaSMINEWSPAGENCY cies acenieclteetelelet 2007_O_ street. 
*Thistlethwdite, Mark ...... rrdtanapolis NEWS)! <.sveleccior sletereeienmartete 114 Holly avenue, Takoma 

Park, Md. 

Thompson, Wallace ......../ Associated | Press® casas <sciete + a aiereheeretes Cosmos Club. 
*Thornburgh, Robert S...... International News Service ........---2145 California street. 

Thornton, Wallis’ ...)..-2... Washington Daily News .............. 1322 New York avenue. 
“Thurston, Elliott L......... New York )World.t.:....0.-:.0+sese- 3729) 9 Street. 

*Tiller, Theodore ..........Atlanta Journal, Buffalo Express, New 
Nee. Mork Mele gram vs sey<les cis siete ele) steletsrole 3409 Mount Pleasant street. 
Timmons, Bascom N....... Milwaukee Sentinel, Houston Chronicle, . 

Tulsa World, Dallas Times-Herald, 

Syracuse Journal, Helena Independent, 

San Antonio Express, . <ie00 cs cicierewieee 1101 L street. 
* Todd; atinenceay-istsisenccsy-! si Federated Press, Russian Telegraph 

TA GENCY Ne. ecicieloicieictalejs'e\e a ainjeiee oe el O7OO, FLunting tome streets 

Torbett, George Pierce BaP he gs oc La Democracia (San 

(Mei 125 UN so emniconadeEodaoe 00on 
wacker: (sletin Ul: cwtes agrees NewiVork. World ¢s:cc00 2.0% sree O77. street: 
PunIICKe remit Vi Ln a ehateforeieKsietsie New. York Evening Post .\..05 jasccerces 4407 Ellicott street. 
Me Viertion, Leroy is.cie cle cue sia Chicago, Daly Newson cic dareeierte = 2922 Newark street. 
* Walkers pitredeJicte acetates eet International News Service............ Garrett Park, Md. 
WWiande ELArtyiee ciceisicislciniere International News Service............ 3929 Geurgia avenue. 
*Wasney, Joseph S., jr...... United Press Associations...........++ 14 Quincy Place. 
||Watkins, Everett C.........Indianapolis Star, Denver Rocky Moun- 

fain se NE WSiecm leis sieie.cra\cislaaterenate atalolelete Cathedral Mansions. 
*Watson, Kenneth R........ Birmingham Post, El Paso Post, Fort 

Worth Press, Houston Press, Knox- 

ville News, Memphis Press, Oklahoma 

News ..... cee e ete et ee eee ee nee eee Randall Mansion. 

Weil; Arthur ss oc. «+ sels , Buffalo Evening News .........2.+e0+> 
PW eit: Pauinests «bass dann'n Reuter’s (Ltd.), London.............- 2848 Twenty-eighth street. 
* Westeipames ilarc cles cherie Associated Press =...--.-.++-2+-+0-«- 1902 Thirty-seventh street. 
*Wheatley, Ralph W........-Associated Press ..........--- sisleiee ele Barcrosen Va) an em omeos 

Alexandria. 

Wheaton, Warren ......... [inited: (NGws tec tiwusles soe Sieitelexer ace The Benedict. 

*} Whitehead, Frank Insco... Washington Post ...........-- electors 2029 P street. 

*Whiting, Edward E........ Roston wm bler ald te cisssctersreietsite ithe tele ele stops The Lafayette. 

*Wilcox, Grafton’S........- New York Herald-Tribune........... The Castleton. 

*Wile, Frederic William..... Japan Advertiser (Tokyo, Japan), Lon- ' 


don Daily Graphic. Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express, Portland (Oreg.) 


Telegram, Salt Lake Telegram........3313 Sixteenth street. 
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Name 
Herald, 


Pe : Paper Represented 
*Williams, Gladstone ......Miami FieatG, pPeteott Times, Syracuse 
ochester 


Residence 


Journal, Tampa 


Timies Wok toe eet Bes clea ate siontes ciel 1 Os Vermont saVeuies 


*Williams, James L.........Associated Press ...seeeeeeeeeees 
L P.......... United Press Associations ..........- .-1711 DeSalles street. 
*Wisner, G. Franklin.......Baltimore American ........-.+---- AOL 


Williamson, C, 


*Wood, Lewis ........-.+--New York Times .....-.+eeesseeees 
....New Orleans Times-Picayune..........The Sherman. 


*||Wooton, Paul ......- 


....Falkstone Courts. 


Denwood avenue, Ta- 
koma Park, Md. 
..The Wardman Park. 


*Wright, James L.,...ac 0 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Tacoma News- 

Tribune, Milwaukee Journal ........ 3115 Forty-fourth street. 
*Wrigley, Thomas .........Universal Service ......-...+++.+-- ...2410 Twentieth street. 
*Young, Ji. Russell sn... site Washington Statysar. erm sitierd let iss 1204 K street. 


PRESS CONGRESS 


Executive Officers 


President—Walter Williams, Dean of the School 
of Journalism University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Secretary-Treasurer—James Wright Brown, 1700 
Times Building, 42nd St. and Broadway, New 
York City, U. 8. A. 


Field Secretary—James ©. Latimer, 1700 Times 
Building, 42nd St. and Broadway, New York 
City. 

Executive Committee— 

Dr. Walter Williams, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
DiieaneA. 

K. Sugimura, Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan. 

Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Central American 
Press Association, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. 

Gardiner Kline, Evening Recorder, Amster- 
dam, New York. 

Oswald Mayrand, La Presse, Montreal, Canada. 

Col. Edward Frederick Lawson, Daily Tele- 
graph, London, England. 

James Wright Brown, Editor and Publisher, 
New York, N. Y. 


Governing Committee— 

Dr. Walter Williams, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
Wish. A: 

K. Sngimura, Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan. 

Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Central American 
Press Association, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. 

Col. Edward Frederick Lawson, Daily Tele- 
graph, London, England. 

Robert Bell, Guardian, Ashburton, New Zea- 
land. 

Edouard Chapuisat, Journal de Geneve, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Ludvig Saxe, Verdens Gang, Christiania, Nor- 
way. 

Thales Coutoupis, Nea Bllas, Athens, Greece. 

Hollington K. Tong, Daily News, Peking, 
China. 

Oswald Mayrand, La Presse, Montreal, Canada. 

F. Horace Rose, Natal Witness, Natal, Pieter- 
maritzburg, S. Africa. 

Guy Innes, Herald, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sebastiao Sampaio, Brazilian Press Associa- 
tion, Rio de Janiero, Brazil. 

James Wright Brown, Owner and Managaing 
Director, Editor and Publisher. Suite 1700, 
Times Building, 42nd St. and Broadway, 
New York City, U. S. A. 


The Vice-Presidents 


Argentine—Dzequiel Paz, La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires: Dr. Jorge Mitre, La Nacion, Buenos 
Aires. 

Australia—Keith Murdoch, Herald, Melbourne; 
Herbert Arthur Davies, Argus, Melbourne. 


Brazil—Jose Carlos Rodriguez, Jornal de Com- 
mercia, Rio de Janeiro; Felix Pacheco, Bra- 
zilian Press Association, Rio de Janeiro. 


Belgium—Edouard J. ©. Fonteyne, Independence 
Belge, Brussels, 

Canada—Walter Nicol, Province, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Oswald Mayrand, La Presse, Montreal. 

Chile—Augustin Edwards, ZigZag and Familia 
Magazines, Santiago; Alejandro Silva de la 
Fuente, Diario Illustrado, Santiago. 

China—Hin Weng, Star, Canton; Sze Liang Zay, 
Shun Pao, Shanghai. 

Colombia—HEnrique Lievano, Gazeta Republicana, 
Bogota; Ismaal E. Arciniegas, Nuevo Tiempo, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica—Luis Cruz Meza, San Jose; Guillermo 
Vargas Calvo, San Jose. 


Cuba—Dr. Jose Ignacio Rivero, El Diario de la 
Marina, Havana; Augustin Lazo, Herald of 
Cuba, Havana. 


Denmark—Kristian Dahl, Politigen, Copenhagen; 
J. Borgbjerg, Social-Demokraten, Copenhagen. 

Dominican Republic—Arturo J. Pellerano Alfau, 
Listen Diario, Santo Domingo; Conrado San- 
chez, La Nacion, Santo Domingo. 


Ecuador—Leonidas Parrales Arteta, El Dia, 
Quito; Cesar Borja Cordero, Bl Universal, 
Guayaquil. 

France—Stephane Lauzanne, Le Matin, Paris. 

Great Britain—C. P. Scott, Bditor Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester, England; Sir William 
Davies, Western Mail, Cardiff, Wales. 

Greece—Thales Coutoupis, Nea BHillas, Athens. 

Guatemala—Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Central 
American Press Association, Guatemala City. 

Holland—D. Hans, Laan y. Nieuw-Oost-Indie 
156, The Hague; Dr. G. G. Van der Hoeven, 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Rotterdam. 

a 

Honduras—Froylan Turcios, Tegucigalpa; Pau- 
lino Valadares, El Cronista, Tegucigalpa. 

Hongkong—Thomas Petrie, South China Morning 
Post, Hongkong. 

India—Rustom N. Vatchaghandy, Sanj Varta- 
man, Bombay. 


Ireland—J. F. Charlessen, Ulster District of 
Journalists, The Witness, Belfast; W. T. 
Brewster, Independent Newspapers, Ltd., 
Dublin. 


Italy—M. Borsa, Il Secolo, Milan; Olindo Mala- 
god, La Tribuna, Rome. 


OF THE WORLD 


Japan—K. Sugimura, Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo; 


M. Zumoto, Herald of Asia, Tokyo. 
Korea—Henry Chung, New Korea, San Fran- 
cisco; Kim Dong-Sung, Dong-a-Daily, Seoul. 
Mexico—Rafael Alducin, Excelsior, Mexico City; 
Felix F. Palavicini, Universal, Mexico City. 
New Zealand—Robert Bell, Guardian, Ashbur- 

ton; W. Cecil Leys, Star, Auckland. 

Nicaragua—Daniel Maldonado, Managua; Juan 
Ramon Aviles, Managua. 

Norway—Ludvyig Saxe, Verdens Gang, Chris- 
tiania; Chr. S, Borchmann, Dagbladet, Chris- 
tiania. 

Panama—Samuel Lewis, El Tiempo, Panama 
City; Tomas Gabriel Duque, La Bstrella de 
Panama, Panama City. 

Paraguay—Dr. Carlos Luis Isasi, Hl Nacional, 
Asuncion; Jose Rodriguez Alcala, Revista del 
Comercio, Asuncion. 

Peru—Oscar Miro Quezada, El Comercio, Lima; 
Luis Fernan Cisneros, La Prensa, Lima. 

Philippine Islands—Gregorio Nieva, Philippine 
Review, Manila; Conrado Benitez, Philippine 
Herald, Manila. 

Porto Rico—Manuel Fernandez Junco, San Juan; 
Jose Elias Levis, Associated Press, San Juan. 

Salvador—Francisco Gavidian, San Salvador. 

South Africa—F. Horace Rose, Natal Witness, 
Pietermaritzburg; Philip Davis, Natal Witness, 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Spain—Rufino Blanco, Universo, 
Gomez de Baquero, Madrid. 

Switzerland—H. Schoop, Neue Schweizer Zeitung, 
Zurich; Eduoard Chapuisat, Journal de Geneve, 
Geneva. 


Madrid; HEH. 


Turkey—Mihran Nacachian, Sebah, Constan- 
tinople; Vertanes Mardigian, Djagadmart, 
Constantinople. 


United States—Irank P. Glass, Star, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Gardiner Kline, Byening Recorder, 
Amsterdam, New York. 

Uruguay—Antonio Bachlini, Diario Nuevo, Mon- 
tevideo; Andre Mata, Universal, Caracas. 


Venezuela—Loureano Vallenille Lanz, Nuevo 
Diario, Caracas; Andre Mata, Universal, 
Caracas. 


The following Committees have been named 
by President Williams to report on given sub- 
jects at the Third Congress in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, September 14-18, 1926: 

News Communications—Col. Bdward Frederick 
Lawson, London Daily Telegraph, chairman; Bs 
W. Fleisher, Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, vice- 
chairman; M. Borsa, Il Secola, Milan, Italy; 
Henry Houssalyo, Agence Havre, Paris; Walter 
Nichols, Province, Vancouver, B., C.; A. is 
Summe, Dutch Press Association, The Hague, 
Holland; Ludvig Saxe, Verdene Gang, Chris- 
tiania, Norway; Robert Bell, Lytleton Times, 
Christehureh, New Zealand; Thales Coutoupia, 
Nea Alles, Athens, Greece; W. P. Wang, Shun 
Pao, Shanghai, China; Keith Murdock, Herald, 


Melbourne, Australia; and Gregoria Nieva, 
Philippine Review, Manila. 
Freedom of the Press—Thales Coutoupia, 


chairman; M. Borsa, vice-chairman. 

Interchange of Journalists—Guy Innes, Her- 
ald, Melbourne, Australia, chairman; Hollington 
K. Tong, Review of the Far Bast, Peking, 
vice-chairman, 

Journalist Education—K. Sugimura, Asahi 
Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan, chairman; Robert Bell, 
Lytleton Times, Christchurch, N. Z., vice-chair- 
man. 

Committee on Ethics and Standards of Prac- 
tice—Stephane Lauzanne, Le Matin, Paris, chair- 
man: Edouard Chapuisat, Journal de Geneva, 
Geneya, Switzerland, vice-chairman, 

Committee on Promotion of Welfare of Jour- 
nalists—Jorge Mitro, La Prensa, Bueos Aires, 
Argentine, chairman; Torcuato Luca de Tena, 
A. B. C.. Madrid, Spain; H. A. Davis, <Aus- 
tralian Journalists’ Association, Melbourne, 
Australia, vice-chairman. 


President Walter Williams of the Press Con- 
gress of the World announces that the agenda 
of the Third Congress to be held in Geneva, 


Switzerland, September 14-18, 1926, will in- 
elude discussion of the following subjects: 
International Communications, cable, radio, 
ete. 


Journalistic Ethics and Standards of Practice. 

Journalistic Education. 

Interchange of Journalists. 

Journalistic Welfare, and Freedom of the 
Press. 

Members from the United States and Canada 
will assemble in New York, August 31, for 
several days of sightseeing and entertainment, 
the ofticial Press Congress party being sched- 
uled to sail from New York, September 4, on 
the S. S. ‘‘Carmania’’ of the Cunard Line. 

Following the sessions at Geneya there will 
be optional Post Congress tours to some places 
not included in the official Congress itinerary, 
and optional returning ships will sail October 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30. and later, to suit the con- 
venience of the individuals. 

Write the Press Congress of the World, Tour 
Department, 1700 Times Building, 42nd Street 
and Broadway, New York City, for ocean 
pag ae reservation blank and other informa- 
tion, 
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WHEELER-NICHOLSON Inc. 


“The Most Artistic and Original Features in America’’ NN Ge Ay <i e 


“The GREAT MYSTERY and ADVENTURE SERIES” 


Including ait > Cr 
“Ivanhoe” “The Three Musketeers” “Treasure Island” eg 
and other great classics done ih daily picture strips. : 


Beautifully drawn; Dramatically pictured; Full of 
Suspense and Thrills; Clean, Educational, and deeply 
interesting; Endorsed by Teachers and Publicists. 


Perform a real service to your community by showing 
them this series—a distinct rise from the monotonous 
level of “wham” “bang” machine-made, so-called 
comics. 
Sold separately or included in the WHEELER- 
NICHOLSON Blanket Service. 


The Wheeler-Nicholson Blanket Service includes the 
above and a large assortment of up-to-the-minute 
features for every page of the paper. It is the lowest 
priced and most attractive blanket service on the 
market. 


s yyy 


») 
7) 


Write or wire for samples and the exceedingly low prices for your territory. 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON Inc. 


Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, President 
373—4th Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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FEATURE SYNDICATES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Name Address Editor Manager Name Address Editor Manager 
George Matthew Adams Service..250° Park ave., New ad Tinos Cc. C. Powell Newspaper Best ares a Drumm st., San aie 
Viorkeatastes tes ke cHugh....Fitzhug reen MANCISCO| cir /ajslelsl= i AR de RO OU OO . C. Powell 
Harland H. Allen Feature Service.440 Riverside Drive, Premier Syndicate ...-..e+-+ee% 241 W. 58th st., New | 
News BVOrkwnsctliets Mary E, Allen....Harland H. Allen York 5 demciesicnsyete Florence’ McIntyre... 05. vate 
Arco Newspaper Feature and - Eee Riper Bureau..... porron iit asi F. Hayes, Jr. ..£. Oakman Hood | 
Fiction Service... .0..c.+.seer Irvington, N. J...-- Glen Emmons ...-.H. R. F. White utnam Syndicate ...-+e+++eres a WwW. ” } 
Appleton Syndicate ..........-. 1922 > Bb, Pacitie! st, Lewis) Wilson sAp- \ York ... sec cece ees cent cence eeee GT, Bye® 
Philadelphia, Pa... ....-sse+eeeee+ pleton , Register ae cet Sy ncicare-1es Mon ie pt eR H. P. Martin, Jr. 
Associated Editors, Inc......... Rm 930 440 S. Dear- Readers’ Syndicate, Inc.......-- roadway, ew 
x born st., Chicago, Ill.John H. Gihon....John H. Millar ee oo : Sap _ ae eee 3) alee she wla le a, 0co0's Tohek- tO opihe ee teeter in istene as 
Associat y DP iten eee OP Mads ., New ence Service, Inc.....+.-se0 s' ‘ SNE WR - be. 
ugk ey cae Ae aie ieee H. H. McClure ae Waseie gs: D. A .Watson Davis ....Edwin E. Slosson 
ASUAWD ROL VICE nc olalc iiss 1s sie'e a's meets 30 No. Dearborn st., . Service for Authors, Inc......-- 33 . 4 st., ew 
Sn Ce y epntes be, Ul gee aera Fischer. 2-+'V.) Es Storey Vork¥ earner .R. F. Merrifield...R. F. Merrifield 
BR NI a a ace Bie Ae SU Boi J. Edmonds....G. G. Bain Sloan Fiction Service......--+++ abe ey ? 
ses ewesenesee Bae i. Nan Wheeler, ; udson, N. Dake Lbaekr he stnisies Meleietereld cide vicke saa epetaiely 
Bell Syndicate, Inc..\.%..--c«ee 154 Nassau st., New President St ee ke ee circled Databank Os ane H. Smith...... James Miller 
o sia = “ . . a ae S ovens Nadio OYNdICaAle...-+e8 >, =) i y 
a : : York se eeeene eres : Douglas Silver ...H. M. Snevily, Mer. Washington, D. C..Thomas Stevenson.W. W. Rapley 
Cambridge Associates..........+- 174 Newbury st., Bos-S. L. Sholley, Bean | Spudicate 299 Madison av., New 
: ton Mass. pO -.-T. F. Tilton...... Aaron M. Jones sine oO, tele: aa Vork cones asians Theodora Bean ...Theodora Bean 
Carroll-Valk Company..........-81 Park ave., aes terete rane ‘ Thompson Feature Service 45 W. 16th st., New 
Vioric tee cisiersiotls estes ; : alle? scare iCarrole * Wa Sa PROM SO ee Ce ei ae : 9 
Central Press Association. ..... MGleveland) Ol ues. H. A. McNitt.....H. A. McNitt alae ese 1 re eee ee ee Av Tas Femag 
Joe Mitchell Chapple Associates, Triangle hel i a gee Rsk) York = H. Markel 
ik Sa Seas aks 2 Se ep GROMEDOrcHester Wave® ; eels Teieieetetelereae oH. Markel iincccq Galea ctantebeeneeneee 
gt os ay é : Ullman Feature Service.........Star Building, Wash- 
BE a icrcalieblemancreen sat Boston, Mass. ...-J- M. Chapple....C. F. Dillmann eeaaD: C......William Ullman ..W. E. Schaaff 
icc aed a J 12 BE. Grand ave., Chi- United Feature Syndicate.......- Ba es Row, New a peas 
TS aap oe a : STL: Gee RAS SA. aden cAG AL 1d ’ OTK Taieieie felatvre’ #foue sith Sarit Pam se amie nore oma 5 rber 
Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syn- eee “ie duc U. P. C. News Service, Inc.....243 W. 39th st., New 
| jacana? bunGe Ncwe af ey Tabund Towec Coe i _York Be ictelatsteaiele .eJohn T. Flynn....John T. Flynn 
SRC BOG cago, Ti decreas baron RENN SARC Faw iDde Urbana Feature Service......-.+-Urbana, Ou se eee cere seieteia ce eieseloaerate i aleibis/o iste te 
2 7 Collins Editori Ae ;j Christy Walsh Syndicate......-- 17 E. 42nd st., New ’ 
| Paul V. Collins Editorial Syndi Life BI York Christy- Walsh 
| Ate eee erereiate iv. sje tue miele stale reveteae .86 Home Life dg., Pa UMP aR eer SOO eH eee ket [9 
3 rf Washington, D. C.P. V. Collins ..... P. V. Collins Western Newspaper Union....... melanie a) 
| EI Sa dae aaa 20 OF op ona) 2 Eun eawenee, eh EAs Webb Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. ....---- 15-17 W. 44th st., Malcolm Wheeler- 
0 : 5 Le KS 
Conde Nast Syndicate............ 19 W. 44th st., New ? New York .....-+ N. Brewster Morse. Nicholson 
Workin eos tteisissat F. S. Norman World-Wide News Service...--- 338 Washiaere st.. tc J. Bosdan 
aanti neasth s Taw oston, Mass. .... 0 --+-ee se sees eee 5 ab 
ee MIRC Ce he ark te ie pee J. Greenburger.George Halasz World Color Printing Company. woe laces BVey bans aN Younes eo Tee 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate..... 98 Bw 37th) St.” New: ouis, Mo. ...+++.1yman \V. LN ei 
orkiwer, actinic ree Herbert S. Houston.M. F. Lasker $ - me ee pcan Riddick 
| Couch-Grimes Publishing Co..... 521 Bond Bld., Wash-R. F., Sclage Woman’s Page Copy...--+--++. -Plymouth, Ind. ....- OVS). siasscineee) sieht pn semeeienisat = 
| ington, D. C. ....W. H. Grimes .... seeeeeee-see-s 
| Current News Features, Inc...... tee) : ae SPECIAL LISTINGS 
| 63 Park ow, , ‘ 
| Vion” on sia ochre toned I E S NE W E S 
iBusnes) Soe LB Ratton scx ss H. R. Baukhage TRADE PRESS SYNDICA < AND Ss SERVIC 
Star Bldg., ashing- ¢ Editors Features........-- 1170 Broadway, New 
/ ton.» D.C. Scere oa! aly Viorkiias ccucctiere sisiere A. Rowden King..A. Rowden King 
Current Radio ..............-.:.American Radio Re- Universal Trade Press Syndicate.522 Fifth ave., New 
lay League, Inc., Vorle nh is neonate T. A. Gallagher...A. P. Sachs 
Hartford, Conn. ..J. M. Clayton ....W. C. Murray . ‘ 
| Devil Dog Syndicate... . in. sss 154 Nassau st., New EDITORIAL RESEARCH | 
| E E . York ..cseeeeeenes ans otewatt yr T. W. Mack Editorial Research Reports....... 228 18th st. N.W.,Cleveland & Perkins ........--++++- 
Gere yidicate, y..< sir. =. cimeleiaree Doubleday-Page _ Co., Washington, D. C..B. P. Garmett 1...  s+-+-serrees care 
; Garden, City, L. I1.Ralph Graves 1... © ....0-0--eeeees Richard Boeckel, = ----- oa ibis Races 
Editors’ Feature Service.......... 1819 Broadway, New 
‘ ‘ Mork”. s <srapevotiemue tee W. H. Johnson....W. H. Johnson 
Editors’ Feature Syndicate........ 4 White st., New 
| 3 FOLIC .sictelets etareheretets Hee Mea Math enemies. ct T. H. Berman 
| Electrocaster Service, Inc. .......308 Baum Bld., Oma- . . 
ha, pNeh, cee eee C. F. Wadsworth..C. F. Hodge al - | d f D 
Fairchild News Service...........8 E. 13th st., New he recent conso 1 ation O aye 
MOL masivternec< se eles Melbourne Smith ..Raleigh Curtis 


| Famous Features Syndicate....... 1819 Broadway, New 
| Nigod con neadanco7 Leslie Fulenwider..R. R. Chaney tona, D a y a O nN a B e a C h an Ca- 


| Federal, Syndicate ........06... 160 Fifth ave., New 


a Worle ice c.cls simisie sie Clo mmatateteleletets tis iereranete J. Brainin 

Giblin Feature Service............414 Rut t., Utica, b k D B h 
| ae P i New Fork ere M. Spicer... 2% P. G. Giblin reeZze nOW ma es aytona cac 

| Geilltamea Service janes sees cs os os as s 32 Union Sq. E., New 


Graphics SYTMGICATE Te tishis cinco css +. ne City ; Hall pile Genes i eG Ubiis Mia the Se V G n t h city in the State of 


i s New York ........ Peter Finnegan ...T. O. Davidson 
Handy Filler Service............. 141 Drumm st., San Florida 
| , , EranciscOmmcrn stat PAE Sid, semuneene SMR aeehekel o eee inion ietteel B 
| Haskin Service ........ ae ecereee Washington, D. C. 0... cess eens eens Frederick J. Haskin 

Heinl Radio News Syndicate..... Insurance Bld., Wash- 


Holmes Feature Service.......... Aa ees ee De ee ee Daytona Beach has a permanent population 


ex 
es . Jersey City, N. J..G. R. Holmes......M. E. Dollard e ° ° 
| Se eee mae gt ee Phe Boston, At it § in excess of 25,000, and will entertain ap- 
| International Feature Service... ..246 W. SOE at: GNewil eee ae : es : < 
1 oes Uo esgeerseecTiets Ete a Ae Rorssetar proximately 25,000 visitors during the pres 
nternational Syndicate .........2 13-15 uilford ave., 
Baltimore, Md. ....R. M. Miller...... R. M. Miller ent season. 
Johnson Features, Inc........'... ne Proadyay; New 
i : BOI ateisisisusis jeheietous W. H. Joh in sWi. EL. On . . 
| Keystone Feature Gyarieatetie sce < Victory Bldg., ro A. S: fenita To you, Mr Advertiser, this means that by: 
3 Philadelphia ...... E.* C). Gassard:.2 LL. Uaevouns i 
King Features Syndicate, Inc....241 W. 58th st., New 1 
VC fale sl ccateyeleve alee Z Alexander Black ..M. Koenigsberg use of space In the Daytona Beach News, 


Teoger Syndicate® %.1o.8 eeu). elert ndependence Square ohn reth at- = ; = 
aes. Priddis, Pa Pe as a the only A.B.C. paper in the city, you will 


; F Philadelphia, Pa. 2.2 Wess thuvs vere 
Life Syndicate .............%...598 Madison av., New 


id a5 Sena W. K. Ziegfeld thoroughly cover at one cost this desirable 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service..150 Nassau st., NewMax Elser, Jr., 


‘ Votk ole... cuee. Harl® Hadley <>. Max ilsen.e ii. 
Minerva News Syndicate........ 15 W. 8th st., New a eer eee Sets Je market. 
Fe State es Pea es AM io Manna. J. W. Beveridge 
} Newspaper yndicate...373 Fourth ave., New 1 i 
| Sed hha ee es C. T. Brainerd The Daytona Beach News had a circulation 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc........ 1475 Broadway, New _ ” ‘ ; e ° ° d 
ee Ps ie ta ee ~-C. B, Driscoll ....V. V. MeNitt in December in excess of 5,400 daily an 
Nationz ature Service........ 4035 New Hampshire 4 7 7 

c "f i Parra. cieicletets) | eietetieiciejel siaiaie saeiane 
Rie eee ee aes fee ating aD CP ae ‘ 6,100 Sunday, and is now enjoying the larg- 
art oA Philadelohia, Pa. ..S. A. Silberman...M. R. Jacobs i . M4 . , 
pitied NEwasaens, Seoeitaii/ ot Beae Ohi N MM isons AE paul d est circulation in its history. Rate 4c per 
4 : Chicago) Wit eeccs lan oiler frye. ohn F. Dille ° s 
NEA Service) Ince Sith Bsn. 08 1290 W. 3d st., Cleve-J. W. Bean, ee MacLean line flat. Represented nationally by Frost, 
Reaper ec Beat ae Jand. (Oia mess Herbert Walker ...Winslow Abbey is di & K h : 
: Sp: reature CEVICE. 6s iss 241 W. 58th st., New 

bop ear i es + Rtexandes Black ..J. D. Gortatowsky andls onn. 


New York Allied Press Bureau..1475 Broadway, New 5 
Tee aes ee WORT Auman. tee Bo eaten Chicago New York Atlanta 


New York Herald Tribune Syndi- 


| 

COLON ae einer tetas ic! ols-mcvelereoieve oie ate CoD OT Wr AUER SE sl ONE WS i 1 

§ : S Z Vorle  Aieciamtveatech Hui fece sioie talgaayceate’® Harry P. Staton St. Louis Kansas City 

New York World Syndicate..... 63 Park Row, New | 
Vork Mitosis ss ecscln, Uusivlersisinevisiere Oh eke ie app 


J. E. Watkins 
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“SHADING SHEETS”? | thismedium! |; 5 
that you can put on your copy, m your Art, Every newspaper or pub- é 

ac ; lication, with or without , 
Advertising or Engraving Department, and SHOD ay 2 Depend g 

see the complete effect before making plate. can use this “Shading | 
Method” to advantage. . r 

RSs No machine contract or license required. If you havea “Ben Day” Ef ¢ 
Department, it will in- ( 

Briefly, this Medium consists of transparent sheets with crease its capacity and ei 


photographically opaque characters of a “Ben Day” nature make you less dependent 
on them, This detail is quickly and easily removable from any on. it, and its limitations. | 
portion desired, and, where left will combine photographically 
with the under detail of the copy. The copy is in no way If you haven’t a “Ben 5! 

| 
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affected when the sheet is removed. Day” Department, it will 


make one unnecessary. 


I t k, 

BOURGES SERVICE INC. If you give ou your wor 
: it will save you both time 

Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 

HUTCHISON ARTISTS SHADING MEDIUM i Ea 
144 West 32nd Street, PENn (if) 9314-5 It will help you get busi- 
pp epg RAR AOMORI ora een ? ness, and help you handle 
it after you get it; for be- 


® 
oo0,."o 
ee 


e- 


LLL. 


sides being more econom- 
ical itis faster and more 
flexible than any other 
method. 


NOTE.— Regardless of the fact that we have installed our complete manufacturing plant, multiplying 

our former capacity, the unexpected bunching of orders for certain numbers will sometimes completely 

exhaust our supply of these particular patterns. Considerable time is required for the proper seasoning 

of stock and the finished result ; therefore there may be some delays in filling orders where we do not 
have the cooperation of our clients and know their approximate monthly needs in advance. 


eee 


@ 
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PRICES: Single sheets, $1.00; 50 sheets or over, 50c. per sheet; 500 sheets or over, 35c. per sheet. Work- 
ing accessories, 60c. per set. Introductory Unit No. 1 contains one sheet of each [design] (84 different sheets 
at 50c. each, and includes working accessories and character color chart free. 5% discount for cash with order. 
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On trial orders for fifty sheets or over, or Introductory Unit No. 1, we allow the use of any two sheets and will 
make complete refund upon request, if unsatisfactory. THIS ANNOUNCEMENT IS YOUR GUARANTEE. 
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ACCOUNTING 
Author Title Publisher 
Allen, Clarence E.......... Publishers’ AccountS .......+eeeeeseess Gee & Co. 
Swindell, Walter B.........Newspaper Accounting ..+-+++++++++e+s Ronald Press 
ADVERTISING 
Adams, H. H..............Advertising and Its Mental Laws.......- Macmillan 
Barton, Howard Allan...... How to Write Advertiséments........--- Lippincott __ 
Blanchard, Frank LeRoy...Essentials of Advertising. cc... sisceisie 0 2 otaie McGraw-Hill 
Bradshaw, Percy V.........Art in Nk AqiGhelsgmasic sao bon barsono JOO Press Art School, Lon- 
don, Eng. 
Brewster, A. J. and Palmer, 
elaly Gogpemalonaaigod Berto chs Introduction to Advertising.......+.+++- Shaw 
Burdick, R. L............-Advertising to Retailers.........+s+e++ Ronald Press 
Calkins, Ernest Elmo....... Business of Advertising......+...+eeee- Appleton 
Calkins, Ernest Elmo....... The Advertising Man.........ssesseee- Scribner 
Cases Prancisy Es. ccs eee <0 Hankbook of Church Advertising......-. Abingdon Press 
Chasnoff, Joseph E......... Selling Newspaper Space.......-.s+e+++ Ronald Press 
herineston, Paul Dy.) 4. 4 Advertising as a Business Force.......- Doubleday, Fage 
lOve oshatithen ern asomne dasa Scientific Selling and Advertising....... Harper 
Durstines) Royp Sy. cere <= Making Advertisements and Making Them 
Pay? snes ciniele els cone cietualere oteretelelsyarere otelere Scribner 
Earrary Gilbert (Pate cscn se How Advertisements Are Built......... Appleton 
Franken, Richard B........ The Attention Value of Newspaper Ad- F 
sreETtiSGIeMtS cyshire/ois: clei ete steve slele/e\s ieletaletets Ass. of National Adver- 
tisers 
Frederick, J. George.......Masters of Advertising Copy.........-- Frank-Maurice Inc. 
Freeman, William C........ One Hundred Advertising Talks.......- Winthrop Press 
Giftords Wards Cimmnce ees a. Real Estate Advertising... 2... u.ccieer ene Macmillan . 
alls Ss Roland tise ts ics aut Writing an Advertisement.......+-+.+++ Houghton-Mifflin 
Hess, H. W........-....-.-Productive Advertising ........-s.+s.0- Lippincott 
Hochkiss, Geo. Burton..... (Md vertisincmi@ Op yim cis stile): aeletereapslels wel Harper 
Hotchkiss, Geo. Burton and 
Franken, Richard B...... The Leadership of Advertised Brands....Doubleday, Page 
Hoyt, Charles W........-.-.Training for the Business cf Advertising. Bankers’ Pub. Co. 
Kleppner, Otto ...........Advertising Procedure ......++-.s+.++ Prentice-Hall 
Lee, James Melvin......... “Advertising Copy” in Business Writing.Ronald Press 
Lippincott, Wilmot ........Outdoor Advertising .....+.ereceeeeeees McGraw-Hill 
MacGregor, Ts, Ditrincneors Book of Bank Advertising..........0+es Bankers’ Pub. Co. 
Moriarty; W:. Diggs -aceietecciss« [he Economics of Marketing and Adver- 
ESC ce ee epg eioon: sortie dacs Harper 
Nesbit,. Wilbur D.......... First Principles of Advertising......... Gregg 
Opdycke, John B..... .....The Language of Advertising..........- Pitman 
Osborn, Alex F...........-A Short Course in Advertising.......... Scribner 
Parsons, Frank Alvah...... Principles of Advertising Arrangement...Prang 
Parsons, Frank Alvah...... The Art Appeal in Display Advertising. .Harper 
Praigg, Nobel T. (editor)...Advectising and Selling..............++ Doubleday, Page 
Ramsay, Robert, Ee. 3... . cc. Effective Direct Advertising............ Appleton 
Sheldon, George H.........Advertising .......seeceee reece eee ceee Harcourt, Brace 
Siero, 6 US oxo abocer ome ac Psychology of Selling and Advertising. .. McGraw-Hill 
Tipper, Hotchkiss, Holling- 
worth, & |Parsons...<s<0 a Advertising, Its Principles and Practice..Appleton 
‘Ava AlwiC. iW irteisiea sie. ....Advertising Year Book.......ssecsesee- Doubleday, Page 
CIRCULATION 
Bate eM vies etten. alee: ssn “Circulation Problem’ in the Coming 
: IN@wspaper <..lehs cite scarerdie/orelotlelebeneretsiene olt 
SCGEG. eV TLS ARH RS chatalst oi6 Scientific Circulation Management....... Ronald Press 


COLLECTIONS OF EDITORIALS 


Bennett, Ira E.v........... Editorials from the Washington Post..... Post Co. 
Brisbane, Arthur ........... Editorials from the Hearst Newspapers...Internat’l Bk. Co. 
Brisbane, Arthur ...........Today and the Future DER an BOG Ao DUDS Albertson Pub. Co. 
Canby, Henry Seidel, Benet, 

William Rose, and Love- 


AUIAI | LAATILYA) nc ise) lelolsjersielen chs Literary Review of the New York Even- 
a ING WPOSts Fe sieges: «ci wie osieensetens 1otelenebrelels J. Macmillan 
Congdon, Charles T.........The New York Tribune Essays.......... Redfield 
Cunliffe, J. W. and Lomer, 

Vol PARE o cto ToL Cte Writings €0.0 (FT Oday :..0, o-xcatte ate) alevepeters ine Metal Century 
Franklins babian Gems s sense People and JProblems:. .4) <class cisterns Holt 
Peéatonta Tar Vise cate Sate Cabby ot “TheW Worlds ecstmesiriciho lot Dutton 
Matthews, Franklin T. 

(CEditor)iectrs «0 cevre ates) te Casual Essays of the New York Sun....Cooke 
5a Jatin li PR A ers AN Editorials from the Fhiladelphia North 

: : Ame riCa ny Fr 2 alere ive cisve siaieieth ed) slelievatonsta leita Lippincott 
Sullivan, Mark (editor)..... “National Floodmarks’? from  Collier’s 

3 Wieelely ire eyohansne + onateteleterelalttels ofatetetereneiats Doran 
Watterson, Henry ......... RIESE ELS veo Saree ocala inva, 0 tl hateyraleteee aibmeparter = as Doran 
White, William Allen....... ihe Editor and Eis People ven. cirri Macmillan 


COLLECTIONS OF NEWS STORIES 
Anthony, Joseph (editor)...Best News Stories of 1923, also 1924... . Small-Maynard 


Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor...Types of News Writing.............00: Houghton- Mifflin 
Harmnigton, Peace ssa. on Typical Newspaper Stories.............. Ginn 


COUNTRY WEEKLIES 


Atwood, Millard Van Marter.The Country Newspaper.............+5+ McClurg 
Bing APH Gs es cosine siaies Cousitey’ Vweekly: cae: cos oe cele sc einaterets Appleton 
Tabb jae Os Jon n paponaneo noe Establishing a Newspaper............... Inland Printer Co. 
Hlarger, Charles Moreau.....“The Country Editor of Today’’ in the 
. Profession of Journalism............. Atlantic Monthly Press 
Harris, Emerson P. and Flor- 
ence’ ss. Gin on ates es The Community Newspaper............. Appleton 
Powell. oJ. Bice: eelaee tes Getting Subscribers for the Country News- 
DADET tenets te ctarcte te cls laine claus leeimelarele University of Missouri 
Rossy (Charlies (Geen ss sm os News in the Country Papet....<.4,6 0-001 University of Missouri 
pennal,t Ralph! oc csc cena “Modern Type of Country Journalism” in 
the Coming Newspaper.............. Holt 


EDITORIAL WRITING 


lint, Nivwvtee s «cells she Me sikvdttorialimetericke evcuslakeccPetcussscetetereleyetatenery Appleton 
Neal, Robert Wilson........ Editorials and Editorial Writing......... Home Correspondence 
School 

Spencer, M. Lyle... 2.05.01. hia aN Keisuel-~" qAeeea One Ogo lobo se Houghton-Mifflin 
CARTOONS 

Markey, Gene ..........0s- Literary Lights—Book of Caricatures... .Knopf 

Rosenberg, Manuel ........ Course in Newspaper Art.........c.0+.0. Published by Author 
FICTION 

Abbot, Willigi el). eleaiv omelets Philip Derby, RenOrtet Joe weurecsancsissdectets Dodd-Mead 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins.....The Clarion .....-....-00ceeeeecrerees Houghton-Mifflin 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins.....Success 1... sseeee cece ece ere cceeees Houghton- Mifflin 

Cobb, Irvin S............../ Alias Ben Doran 

Smith, Henry Justin. ....... Deadlines Covici-McGee 

Williams, Jesse Lynch......The Stolen Story.......0-..22 eee eceees Scribner 
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BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Author Title Publisher 
Bucher, Karl ......+00- ...Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft 
(Early journalism see chapter ‘Die 
Ausange des Zeitungswesens’’)........ 
Brunhuber, Robert ......++- Das deutsche Zeitungswesen (German 
JOUrtalisrn)| 7% cisteleieie)sse = clelel-tetelalerele opie 
Dubief, Eugene ......ss.0s Le Journalisme (French journalism).... 
Eating VE. iets isis ssicrejers ...e.-Histoire Politiques et Litteraire de la 
Pres Se ete lalieietle tesensipicoeonpations) atecelionegi pate tote ke toh 
Kellen, Tony «2.000 sisese ..Das Zeitungswesen (Comparative journal- 
TSm01) \ cse-s cratelnnleleve’e! dagvellajevetehs eg hel erpuseeneiets 
Kas@hineiy arise slevsrelaterels76 .. os. Klassischer Journalismus (Newspaper 
Classics Yu Sica bicre 6: ae gete) vce esie d eleieleinie ewe 
Klarwill, Victor (editor) .....Fugger—Zeitungen (the English transla- 
tion is entitled ‘“‘The Fugger News-Let- 
ters” and is pablshed by Putnam).... 
Matalan: Victor resists soisie ote .Die Reklame (German advertising)...... 
Slomon, Ludwig .........- Geschicte des Deutschen Zeitungswesens 
(History of German journalism)...... 
Schwering, Anton .......... Handbuch der Reklame (Practical hand- 
book of German advertising)......... 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Park, Robert: B... a sieieies:e:0 «910 The Immigrant Press and Its Control...Harper 
Soltes, Mordecai .......0006 The -Viddisht Fress:.teveisi slo sieves Sorat Columbia Univ. Press 
FOREIGN JOURNALISM—IN ENGLISH 
Hanazona, Kanesade .......- The Development of Japanese Journalism.The Osaka Mainichi 
Kawabe, Kisaburo .......+- The Press and Politics in Japan........ .Univ. of Chicago Press 
Wangs) Yap Pateaisteisiels are ..... The Rise of the Native Press in China...World Wide News 
HISTORIES OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
Hudson, Frederic .......... Journalism in the United States, 1690- 
1872) oats tie ces Rabetalee ee raiePerclobeteiers Pe a rec: Harper d 
Lee, James Melvin...... ...History of American Journalism........ Houghton-Mifflin 


Payne, George Henry.......History of Journalism in the United States.Appleton 


HISTORIES OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 


Andrews, Alexander ...... History of British Journalism........... Bentley 
Bourne, H. R. Fox...... .. English Newspapers ...-....2+sseeeees Chatto Windus 
Grant,) James Wicte si. e1s,0e ..The Newspaer Press....i..---2+eseeees Tinsley 
Hunt, PieKnightsrone cere The Fourth! Estate seuuctele enticlstsie/oleletsiats ogue 
McKenzie, Fy (Ac... «cre aie siece The Daily Mail............ . Associated Newspapers 
Ma NS Wil Ele erersrepetersnctavelateteie The Manchester Guardian...... ..-Holt 
UShiveey Me lelssqoedsouod sdoK The London Times...cssseveceees crepenettene Putman 
Muddiman, J. G. (J. B. 
Wiaiibeyenka) Aree doooca ....History of English Journalism........... Longmans-Green 
Muddiman, J. G.......... ~The King’s Journalist.............+--- Lane 
HISTORIES OF INDIVIDUAL NEWSPAPERS 
Davison @lmetir-ctaelersiersrs exel= rie History of The New York Times.......N. Y. Times Co. 
Heaton, John! Li.is ojo cieisie ee The Story of a Page—New New World..Harper 
Hooker, Richard ........... The Story of The Springfield Republican. Macmillan 
Lee, James Melvin.......... The Oldest Daily Newspaper—The Globe oa Advertiser 
ssn. 
Nevins eAllan  srmtecsisneetere= The Evening Post—A Century of Jour- 
nalismi: | .jou\ictnetlecieteh hou ieee erences Boni-Liveright 
O’Brien, Frank M.......... The Story of The Sun.......+0-- os'eoe'e « DOran 
HOUSE ORGANS 
Lee, James Melvin..... .....The House Organ” in Business Writing. Ronald Press 
O'Shea, Peter SF 5.5 se ciel tmployes’ Magazines .......+s+-sse ..- Wilson 
Ramsay, Robert E.......... Sffective House Organs......+-.s+sseee- Appleton 
INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM 
Swetland, Horace W....... Industrial Publishing ........:.....e+06 N. Y. Business Pub- 
slishers’ Ass. 
Wilson, Albert F. (editor)...Industrial Journalism ......-...-.-...-- Advertising & Selling 
JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Borahyy lomAlarsicteleyacretereiealevetels News> Writing. .s piseiaeletn ciclo orefslsielelelansiels Allyn & Bacon 
DillonsiCharlest ie cer etree cso: Journalism for High Schools.........++. Noble 
Bi tye less eleteverersrerelate ..ee.. Newspaper Writing in High Schools Univ. of Kansas 
Harrington, aie h esis ace cin sisie Writing’ for PrintqQienesi 7s 2s woes tLeath 
Hyde, Grant Milnor........ A- Course in Journalistic Writing........ Appleton 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Allsopp, Fred W....-+ee-++s. Lwenty Years in a Newspaper Office....Central Printing Co. 
Bennet, E. Aue... seeeeee- Journalism for Women........... .....John Lane 
Bullard, F. Lauriston....... Famous War Correspondents..........-- Little-Brown 
Cobb; Irvin inte cieleten is oles (a7 Stickfuls (Compositions of a Newspaper 
Minion)! Siics... <a sventereurane =e olssataleislsiminreee Doran 
Cortissoz® Royal \.t-siets ointere The Life of Whitelaw Reid............. Scribner 
eDtweiler, Frederick G...... Nhe Negro Press in the United States...Univ. of Chicago Press 
Gibbs; ‘SirsEhilipyejeicec- cee Adventures in Journalism.........+.+-+ Harper 
Heaton, =) OH Es .20 210 cfeavela) stele Cobb of The World....... Mr evatcrens ersyeentans Dutton 
El erry es ee lateevavete wets eye arene Editors I Have Known........0..+0+ thes Published by Author 
Jones, Richard Lloyd Unseen Soldiers (Saturday Sermonettes).Tulsa Tribune 
McRae, Milton A........... Forty Years in Newspaperdom.......... Brentano 
Members of the staff of The 
Kansas City Star venience William Rockhill Nelson Riverside Press 
Mitchell aise (Penile rdieiciste Memoirs of an Editor..........ce+eese- Scribner 
Paine; Ralph’ Diecast Roads of Adventure (War Correspondent). Houghton-Mifflin 
Seitza DornkiCerlereiweiteeciecse Life and Letters of Joseph Pulitzer...... Simon-Schuster 
Stone, Melville E........... Fifty Years a Journalist............+4+ Doubleday, Page 
Watterson, Henry ..........Marse Henry ...+-..ssseess recess esecs Doran 
Williams, Walter (editor)..The Press Congress of the World in 
; ETawvaiiin, cvcttiok eapraaicle atlas 6 okees aromersitste Stephens, Columbia Ce. 
Winchesters Go Etec ietsteis are Principles of Literary Criticism......... Macmillan 
i ES RS FAS HAE The W. G. N. (The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper) ecules oni sec sone «0 ee silelee Tribune Co. Chicago 
NEWSPAPER BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Gannont (Carli iisen sniemiecetler Journalism, A List of References in 
® Minglish Yaguelers che lolatoue (a) eivis =) siore/s\~/e els /ebenehe N. Y. Public Library 
NEWSPAPER ETHICS 
Crawford, Nelson Antrim...Ethics of Journalism.........+s++++++++ Knopf 
Flint, ccd. siete certiates nieous Conscience of the Newspaper. ......-..«+ Appleton 
Hadley, Arthur Twining....“The Formation of Public Opinoin” in 
Standards of Public Morality........ Macmillan 
Hapgood, Norman ......... “Ethics of Journalism’ in Everyday Ethics. Yale University Press 
Holt; -Hamilton0in cee esta... Commercialism and Journalism.........+ Houghton-Mifflin 
Lee, James Melvin......... “Ethics for Newspaper Men” in the Com- 
i ing: Newspaper icicle «love claisietnqie ajeleiseinyaie Holt 
erppmannweWaltenie cee Public Opinion... cee cence scree ene Harcourt-Brace 


NEWS INDEX 
sca: esis bite itensd bute oheld iai ities aS aa Index to the News (Published Quarterly). The N. Y. Times 
(Continued on page 202) 
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Zoe Beckley 


ZOE BECKLEY’S CORNER 
is a “help column,” a news fea- 
ture and a sort of jolly “sermon” 
all in one. 

It is about 500 words long and 
runs six-a-week. 

THE CORNER is based on 
current events and letters from 
readers. Its helpful comment is 
forthright and practical rather 
than sentimental, but if a tear 
does creep in sometimes, along 
with the smiles and friendliness 
that characterize it, it is because 
Zoe Beckley sees every side of 
life, understands — and sympa- 
thizes. 


ZOE BECKLEY’S CORNER 
fits equally well on Magazine or 
Editorial Page and draws readers 
of every type and both sexes. Its 
writer knows the working girl’s 
side of things as well as the 
capitalist’s, having spent years at 
a stenographer’s desk before she 
became a newspaper woman and 
an interviewer of celebrities. 

A shipnews reporter once de- 
scribed Zoe Beckley as “Every- 
body’s friend—and a smile for 
all!” 

She liked that, because she 
loves people and people love her. 
When the New York Evening 
Mail raised her salary to a new 
high mark, the business manager 
said: Don’t thank the paper, the 


paper thanks you.” 
Which tells the story. 


Helen Keller 


INTO THE LIGHT is as op- 
timistic as it sounds. 

You cannot read these daily 
talks by Helen Keller, world 
famous deaf and blind philoso- 
pher, without an immediate sense 
of stimulation. One admirer says: 
“I paste them on the wall above 
my kitchen sink and ponder them 
over and over as I work!” 

A woman who has overcome 
the appalling obstacles of lifelong 
deafness and blindness and made 
a world of light and beauty for 
herself cannot but help others to 
fight successfully discourage- 
ments and griefs. Helen Keller 
does. And with a poetry, sweet- 
ness and gaiety all her own. 


INTO THE LIGHT is a six- 
a-week feature of about 500 words 
each day. As everyone knows, 
Miss Keller lives in TODAY. 
She reads everything, knows 
everything and has ideas on 
everything from jurisprudence to 
jazz and from finance to flappers. 

Helen Keller is known the 
world around. In these articles 
she tells how she has accom- 
plished her wonders—learning to 
speak, going through college, 
meeting famous people, doing in- 
teresting things, being successful 
and happy. 

Inspiration is in every line. 


Marie, Queen of Roumania 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL is a 
unique 350-word feature (six-a- 
week) by Marie, Queen of Rou- 
mania, the first time any royal 
writer has given the newspaper 
public a daily glimpse into her 
heart and life. 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL has a 
message for everybody. Her 
Majesty takes for her subjects 
everyday problems of everyday 
folks and counsels wisely and 
sympathetically. Out of her own 
full experience she gives her read- 
ers colorful bits that help and 
amuse. She writes simply and 
sincerely, and touches both cur- 
rent events and personalities with 
such freshness and frankness that 
her articles seem like face-to-face 
interviews. 


The quality that endears Queen 
Marie to the people everywhere is 
her humanness. She is always the 
Queen-with-a-capital-Q but she 
is also a Woman-with-a-capital- 
W. And perhaps just a little more 
woman than queen. 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL 
increases circulation because it 
helps every woman in _ every 
problem, in every walk of life. 


Write or wire for prices and sample releases 


FAMOUS FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OO e—_LL—L SURVEY AND CRITICISM 


Standard Books on Newspaper Making and Angell) Norman’ <\s pests «cles The Press and the Organization of Society.Labour Pub. Co. 
Cha Belloc, Hilaire ...... Beye ainie DHEe TEC MELESS|s « rare'sln eve cl selejere.e)sfale ptviclarate Allen-Unwin 
Advertising Lippmann, Walter ee hile re acd and. ‘thet: N@wSa esr: lcras osieteteboletren Harcourt-Brace 
- Salmon, Lucy Maynard.....The Newspaper and the Historian....... Oxford Uni, Press 
(Continued from page 200) Salmon, Lucy Maynard.....The Newspaper and Authority........... Oxford Uni. Press 
Villard, Oswald Garrison.. : | Some Newspapers and Newspapermen....Kropf 
VOCATIONAL BOOKS 
See Nay GoM sian : Lee, James Melvin.......... Opportunities in the Newspaper Business. Harper 
Hale, William G.........0.6 Law of the (Preésss ccc « ois'gecls cls sieiele's eis West Pub. Co. Tordsm Chester. | Seecnceeicae .The Young Man and Journalism........ Macmillan 
Henderson, William G...... Law of Libel as it Affects the Press..... Chemical Bank Note Co. Seitz MONG. «5 settee ‘ Training for the Newspaper Trade....... Lippincott 
Wherry, WEA seo “The Law of Libel’? in the Newspaper Williams, Talcott ...... wsiweThe' Newspaper Mans sates) a0) Sa sceine Scribner 


NWonlseieamenine crete lencle aint arnisistersh chars icietelttete Frank-Maurice 


NEWSPAPER MANUALS 


Bastian, George C.......+- Editing ithe) Days INewsicas cleree ee ieleiets Macmillan Fs 

Gavit, John Pulmerc SReposter’s, Manitial (qe sjeo ane ce cic ss eee Published by Author 

Hyde, Grant Milnor...:.... Handhook for Newspaper Workers. Appleton fis: | 
Maulsby, William ......... Gettingthe! INGwslr. ier ss) slcieelelnieiclsiblelelelele Harcourt-Brace 

McCarthy, The Newspaper Worker Frank-Maurice 


James .......... The Newspaper Worker................- 


Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor... Profession of Journalism............... Atlantic Monthly Press 

Dana, Charles Anderson....Art of Newspaper Making............., Appleton Any Daily or Sunday 

Given, John L.............Making a Newspaper Pe Ce Ee OS Holt 

Hyde, Grant Milnor... sa ee Nee spaper Edi iting Rib Mievetaln-eataveje palais, 0 wynters Applets Paper i In the World soba ed 

Phili Melville. (editor).... Making of a Newspaper............... utman 

roae R. T.. Ae SWiotehe ou ...The News BO ke Face Pub. Co. ; Low Prices Quoted 

Rogers, Jason .............Newspaper Building Harper 

RDneES Tason wee bosweee ee Newspapers Making a: Published by Author ‘ on quantity standing orders 

Shuman, Edwin L.......... Prasticaly Journalismy piste tte elusive see Appleton Established 1905 Phone Longacre 4649 
| Thorpe, Merle (editor)..... The Coming’ Newspaper. sae c..'s . ctectes) ante Holt 

Williams, Walter & Martin, " 

Rrank Li cose ccacvarse «1 bractiCesset — Sourialisin ier). of. ninien sels Missouri Book Co 
Yost, Casper Sec omj-sems' s10 Principles of Journalism..............-. Appleton 


NEWSPAPER MAKEUP 


Mahin, Helen Ogdin........The Development and Signficance of the c 4 NE v¥ 5 AG ENC i 


Newspaper . Headline? i404)... .+ sae Wahr = 
| Radder, Norman J......... Newspaper Make-up and Headlines...... McGraw-Hill 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
NEWS WRITING 
Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor... Newspaper Writing and Editing......... Houghton-Mifflin 
Harrington, H. ne and - ] i A 
| Frankenberg, rites obese Essentials in ‘Journalism. . 5.0... sein inn D T O R [ J S H R 
| Hyde, Grant Milnor........ Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence. Appleton E I & P B L I E 
| Miller, Douglas Wood...... Practical Exercises in News Writing and 
FUE SS Wises: 2 se tedoustesuavateretete stele poet eeneiote Heath 
Neal, Robert Wilson........News and News-Writing................ Home Correspondence 
“chool A EH E _ 
} Ross; ‘Gharlesi'Git oopetesacea Wiriting: Ot -INGWwS)..;aeteeiee © a ore cient Holt C SSI ] L) DS 
| Spencer, M. Lyle......0:..: News: “Waiting |. Soh. cumin ohn. shiny aioe Heath 
PROOr yaniv BRING RESULTS 
TvesnGeor cen Gis uu. «cle cents ext, Cy he.and aStylesm wren cece Atlantic Monthly Press 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


| Lee, James Melvin......... Technical Instruction in Journalism in In- Become a Satisfied Classified Advertiser 


stitutions of Higher Education......... Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE PALM BEACH POST 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


| Member Associated Press 


Full Leased Wires 
Associated Press— Day Night— Associated Press 
United Press— Day Night— United News 


Night — Universal Service 


CLASS CIRCULATION 


The world over, the money-makers and the money- 
spenders read The Palm Beach Post. Leading daily 
on the Gold Coast of Florida. Only member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulation in Palm Beach County. 
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% Speed the EditionsSave Time, Worry and Expense 
by installing the Halvorsen 


Newspaper Stuffing Machine 
Some Installations 


The Chicago Tribune 


Eleven 5-Head Machines 
One 6-Head Machine 


The New York Times 


Six 6-Head Machines 


Memphis 
Commercial Appeal } 
Four 4-Head Machines ods 
Saint Paul Dispatch s 
Three 4-Head Machines Ge 
a: 
Saint Paul Daily News  Yiewot zy 
Two 4Head Machines showing delivery end o 
Milwaukee Journal ¢ 
Two 5-Head Machines 
“Birmingham News ¢ 
Four 5-Head Machines a 
@Installation Tee : 
now being made | 
6: 
i. Ag 
a 
What Some of the Users Say ji 
From The Chicago Tribune: £ 
“We have had twelve Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing a 
Machines in operation in our mailing room for the past ; 
two years and the installation has proved a decided suc- ff 


cess —a great saving —as we now do the same volume of 
work in a third the time. Five sections are now inserted 
in one operation of an eight-hour period where formerly 
it took three separate periods of eight hours each, 

“The complete papers are in much better condition. 
Machine stuffing shows a decided saving in waste, light, 
space occupied, supervision and overhead. Ninety-five 
percent of help used on machines is part-time help reg- 
ularly employed elsewhere in miscellaneous occupations. 

“Overa period of six months our records show an actu- 
al cash saving in stuffing costs of twenty per cent of the 
purchase price of the machines.” 

C. M. Burke, Mailing Superintendent 


From the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 


“We are pleased to say that we have used your Halvor- 
sen Newspaper Stuffing Machines for almosta year. The 
machines have been quite satisfactory. We get the paper 
out with our own crew, thus cutting off many outsiders 
we had before, with quite a saving in expense.” 

J. W. Hays, Business Manager 
From the Saint Paul Dispatch: 

“Tn reply to your inquiry as to whether the Halvorsen 
Newspaper Stuffing Machines are satisfactory and have 
proven to bea good investment, we regard them asa very 
necessary part of our mailroom equipment, and believe it 
impossible, without considerably increasing our costs, 
to get out our Sunday paper in our present quarters by 
hand stuffing. We know these machines are all right.” 

D. B. Donnelly, Superintendent 


From the Saint Paul Daily News: 

“You will be interested to know that we are showing 
a constantly increasing production with our Halvorsen 
Newspaper Stuffing Machines. 

“Our run Sunday morning for five hours showed an 
average in excess of 6,000 per hour on both machines. 
During this time our foreman reports that we had only 
two stops on account of papers jamming. The perfor- 
mance of these machines has been very satisfactory,and 
has fully justified your guarantee that they would fill an 
average of 5,000 papers per hour. 

“In addition to being able to dispense with handlinga 
large number of help each week, our records show that 
for the year of 1925 we reduced our stuffing expense one- 
half, and on this basis the machines will pay for them- 
selves in two andahalfyears. Wedonothesitatein say- 
ing that we are very much pleased with our purchase.”’ 

W. H. Neal, Manager 


View of 

Five-Head Machine 
from motor and 
opening-head end 


UNIT MACHINES 
Any necessary number of heads 
from 2 to 10 


Successfully handling Black-and-White, 
Rotogravure, Magazine Tabloid, Pink Sheets, Comic, 
or other Single or Collected Sections 


For newspapers issuing Sunday editions consisting of several sections, heretofore necessitating laborious collating or 
“stufiins” of the different sections into one assembly by hand—the Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machine comes as a 
great emancipator, freeing newspaper publishers from the excessive costs and the exasperating worries and delays. It does 
the work speedily, uniformly and without error. It economizes floor space and trims a substantial slice off the payroll. 
Manufactured on a basis of standardized units, from accurate jigs and templets, a machine may consist of any number of 
units necessary to accommodate newspapers of two or more single or collected sections. Units may be added at any 
future time to meet changes or increases in the number of sections printed. In the delivery, the machine may be made to 
kick over every twenty-fifth, twentieth, fifteenth or tenth paper, enabling the operator to take off a uniform pile. 

A speed of not less than five thousand completely stuffed papers per hour for each machine is guaranteed, no matter of 
how many heads the machine may consist. For example, a five head machine turns out in one hour the equivalent of 
twenty thousand hand stuffings. Motor drive and control is the most modern and efficient type, controlled from ‘any 
point on the machine. Electrical cut-outs automatically stop the machine to prevent any shortage of sections, insuring 
against mistakes, complaints and claims of shortage. 


Complete information and prices will be submitted to interested publishers. 
Accurate recommendation of a suitable equipment will be facilitated by sending copies of papers showing order of assembly, 
time of printing each section and time necessary to begin and complete delivery from mailing room. 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY ,@ 


Me 
Loe 36 SOUTH THROOP STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS » 
>») 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS—U. S. AND CANADA 


Alabama Press Association.—J. C. McLendon, 
Luverne Journal, president; R. B. Vail, Baldwin 
County Times; Bay Minnette, secretary. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association.— 
S. E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune, president; 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond News-Leader, 
vice-president; George M. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, secretary; Howard Davis, New 
York Herald Tribune, treasurer; directors, Paul 
Patterson, Baltimore Sun; H. H. Baker, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
News; Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; F. 
J. Burd, Vancouver (B. C.) Providence; TEs 
Williams, Pittsburgh Press; F. G. Bell, Savannah 
News; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; C. 
H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 

American Society of Newspaper Editors,— 
Casper 8S. Yost, St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
president; George B. Miller, Detroit News, first 
vice-president; Edgar B. Piper, Portland 
Oregonian, second vice-president; H. O. Hop- 
wood, Cleveland Plain Dealer, secretary; BD. 8. 
Arthur M. Howe, Brooklyn Bagle; Ralph E. 
Beck, Chicago Tribune, treasurer; directors: 
Stout, Kansas City Star; Willis J. Abbot, 
Christian Science Monitor; D. EB. Smiley, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger; Charles Es Dennis, 
Chicago News; Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; and T. J. Dillon, Minneapolis Tribune. 


Arizona Press Association.—Ed. Harrington, 
Phoenix Republican, president; B. oO. Whitman, 
Arizona Industrial Congress, Phoenix, secretary. 

Arkansas Press Association,—Erwin Funk, 
Rogers Democrat, president; Clio Harper, Little 
Rock Pulaskian, secretary. 

Associated Ohio Dailies.—R. C. Snyder, Nor- 
walk Reflector-Herald, president. 

Associated Press.—Frank B. Noyes, Washing- 
ton Star, president; EH. H. Butler, Buffalo 
News, first vice-president; C. P. J. Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, second vice-pres- 
ident; Melville E. Stone, secretary; Kent Cooper, 
assistant secretary; J. R. Youatt, treasurer. 
..Buckeye Press Association.—G. W. Barrerre, 
Hillsboro, Ohio, president; BE. Ben Yale, Waynes- 
ville (Ohio) Chronicle, secretary. : 

Canadian Daily Newspaper Association,— 
George BE. Scroggie, Toronto Mail & Empire, 
nresi T. Bowman, Toronto Telegram, 


president; N. 
treasurer. a, 
Canadian Weekly Newspaper Association.— 
Donald F. Fraser, New Glascow, N. 8., pres- 
ident; A. R. Brennan, Summerside, P. H. I., 
secretary-treasurer. ; 

Cape Cod Press Club.—Charles W. Swift, 
Yarmouthport, Mass., president; Herbert L. 
Chipman, Sandwich, Mass., secretary. 

Catholic Press Association.—F. C. Scanlon, 
Brooklyn Tablet, president; B. J. Elder, Louis- 
yille Record, secretary. 

Central Missouri Press Association.—Edgar C. 
Nelson, Boonville Advertiser, president; Miss 
Margaret Reid, Fayette Advertiser, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Central New York Press Association,—Hugh 
Parker, Oneida (N. Y.) Post, president; Gerrit 
S. Hyde, Waterville Times, secretary. 

Colorado Press Association.—John N. Green, 
Colorado Springs Farm News, president; George 
Tv. Haubrich, Intermountain Press, secretary. 

Connecticut Editorial Association,—O. S. Free- 
man, Watertown News, president; Everett G. 
Hill, New Haven Register, secretary-treasurer. 

Democratic Editors of Kansas.—R. HE. Nye, 
Newton, president; C. R. Churchill, Olathe, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 

Denver Press Club.—Edward ©. Day, Denver 
Rocky Mountain News & Times, president; War- 
ren E. Boyer, Denver Tourist Bureau, secretary. 

Eastern League Baseball Writers Association, 
—John M. Greene, Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
president; Victor N. Wall, Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, secretary-treasurer. 

Florida Press Association.—T. J. Appleyard, 
state printer, Tallahassee, president; R. J. 
Hollywood, Sanford (Fla.) secretary. 

Foreign Press Correspondents Association, 
New York.—A. Arib-Costa, Rome La Tribuna, 
president; Sydney J. Clarke, London Daily Tele- 
graph, secretary-treasurer. 

Georgia Press Association,—Ernest Camp, 
Walton Tribune, president; Hal M. Stanley, At- 
lanta, secretary. 

Gridiron Club, Washington, D. C.,—J. Fred 
Essary, Baltimore Sun, president. 

Idaho State Press Association.—Frank W. 
3rown, Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, president; 
Guy Flenner, Boise, secretary. 

Illinois State Press Association.—W. J. Smith, 
Waukegan Sun, president; H. L. Williamson, U. 
S. Publisher, Springfield, secretary. 

Indiana Associated Press Editorial Association, 
—Rudolph H. Horst, South Bend Tribune, 
president; John L. Stuart, secretary. 

Indiana Daily Press Club.—George D. Lind- 
say, Marion Chroncle, president; Prof... &. HH. 
Pearsy, School of Journalism, University of In- 
diana, secretary-treasurer. 

Inland Daily Press Association.—George D. 
Lindsay, Marion Chronicle, president; Will V. 
Tufford, Clinton, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 

International Circulation Managers Association, 
—E. R. Hatton, Detroit Free Press, president; 
Clarence Byster, Peoria (Ill.) Star, secretary- 
treasurer. 

International Press Club, San Antonio,— 

Interstate Circulation Managers Association. 
—C. T. Buck, Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, pres- 
ident; J. H. J. Kurtz, Lancaster Intelligencer- 
News Journal, secretary-treasurer. 

Iowa Associated Newspapers.—H. M. Smith, 
Winterset (Iowa) Madisonian, president; Don 
Berry, Indianola (Iowa) Record,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
pees pen, ot Association.—John F. D. 

» Burlington Hawkeye ‘si . 
rell, secretary-treasurer. SMpre ten DE Cor 


Iowa Press Association.—E. P. Harrison, 
Oakland Acorn, president; G. L. Caswell, Ames, 
secretary. 

Iowa Press Association, (First District) .—Jus- 
tin Barry, Cherokee, president; Otto Bartz, 
Sheldon, secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas City Publishers Association._W. L. 
Dickey, Journal-Post, president; w. A. Bailey, 
Daily Kansan, secretary. 

Kansas College Newspaper Association,—Dick 
Mathews, Daily Kansan of the University of 
Kansas, president. 

Kansas Daily Newspaper Advertising Associa- 
tion,.—Mareo Marrow, Capper Publications, 
Topeka, president; John Nicholson, Hutchinson 
News, secretary. 

Kansas Editorial Association (Second Dis- 
trict).—Carl White, Kansas City Kansan, pres- 
ident. 

Kansas Editorial Association (Eighth District). 
—J. M. Satterwhite, Douglas Tribune, pres- 


ident; Lela White, Clearwater, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Kansas Press Association,—Jess Denious, 
Dodge City Globe, president; J. H. Barley, 


Washington Republican, treasurer. 

Kansas Republican Editorial Association.— 
Bert Barnard, Ness City (Kan.) Sunday News, 
president; Earl Fickett, Peabody (Kan.) Gazette, 
secretary. 

Kansas State Editorial Association.—Thomas 
BE. Thompson, Howard Courant, president; W. F. 
Blackburn, Herrington Sun, secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas Women’s Press Association.—Mrs. R. 
H. Trueblood, Yates Center Times, president. 

Kentucky Press Association.—Keen Johnson, 
Anderson News, president; J, Curtis Alcock, 
Danville, secretary. 

Long Island Press Association.—William Mc- 
Oarthy, president; Morris Friedman, Rockville 
Center, L. I., secretary. 

Lower Minnesota Valley Editorial Association. 
—oO. J. Quane, St. Peter Herald, president; 
James Olson, Gibbon Gazette, secretary. 

Lynn (Mass.) Press Club,—Daniel A. Mor- 
iarity, president; George HB. Sprague, secretary. 
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Maine Daily Newspaper Association.—Frank 
B. Nichols, Bath Times, president; William Dow, 
Portland Byening xpress, secretary. 

Michigan League of Home Dailies,—Wells F. 
Harvey, Big Rapids Pioneer, president; Fred 
Goodrich, Greenville Independent Daily News, 
secretary. 


Michigan Press Association,—Dayvid E. Hub- 
bell, Croswell Jeffersonian, president; Len WwW. 
Feighner, Nashville News, field director. 

Minnesota Editorial Association—H. Z. Mit- 
chell, Bemidji Pioneer, president; John E. Oasey, 
Jordan Independent, secretary. 

Minnesota Editorial Association (Second Dis- 
trict).—Mrs. R. L.. Lord, Wells, president; 
Frank Hayden, Lakefield, secretary. 

Minnesota Valley Editorial Association,—Col, 
Oliver Quane, St. Peter Herald, president; 
Arthur Schuet, New Prague Times, secretary. 

Missouri Press Association.—E. H. Winter, 
Warrenton Banner, president; . Miss Pearl 
Winters, Monett Times, secretary. 

Missouri Republican Editorial Association.— 
Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City Journal-Post, 
president; Charles W. Frear, Jefferson City 
(Mo.) editor the Missouri Blue Book, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Montana Press Association.—H. 0. Woare, 
Chester Reporter, president; S. HB. Peterson, 
Great Falls, Secretary-treasurer. 

Montreal Press Club—Robert Lipset, Montreal 
Star, president; Abel Vineberg, secretary. 

Morning Newspaper Association.—A. Shaefer, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, president; 
EB. J. Treffinger, Richmond (Ind.) Item, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

National Association of Radio Writers.— 
Harrv La Mertha, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
president; Thomas Stevenson, Stevenson Radio 
Syndicate, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

National Editorial Association—Frank 0. 
Edgecombe, Geneva (Neb.) Signal; Ww. W. Ait- 
kens, Franklin (Ind.), Star, treasurer. 

Nebraska Press Association.—Joseph G. Alden, 
York Republican, president; Miss Naomi Buck, 
secretary. 

Nebraska Writers Guild.—Keen Abbott, 
Omaha, president; W. B. Kerr, Omaha, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

New England Daily Newspaper Association.— 
James T. Murray, New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard, president; Henry H. Conland, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. 


New England Goodfellowship Club.—John J. 
Keating, Boston, president; ©. F. Whitney, 
Boston, secretary-treasurer. 

New England Women’s Press Association,— 
Norah Barbour, president; Nettie Lewis, record- 
ing secretary. 

New Jersey Press Association.—F. A. Rob- 
ertson, Washington Star, president; John W. 
Clift, Summit Herald and Record, secretary. 

New York Associated Dailies.—Henri M. Hall, 
Jamestown Journal, president; E. 8. Underhill, 
Jr., Corning Leader, secretary. 

New York Legislative Correspondents Associa- 
tion.—Raymond I. Borst, International News 
Service, president; John C. Crary, New. York 
Sun, secretary. 

New York Members of the Associated Press,— 
Gardner Kline, Amsterdam Recorder, president; 
Russel Hathay, A. P. Albany correspondent, 
secretary. 

New York Newspaper Club.—Dwight s. 
Perrin, New York Herald Tribune, president; 
Francis J. Tietsort, New York American, record- 
ing secretary. 

New York Newspaper Women’s Club.—Louella 
0. Parsons, New York American, president; 
Prudence Penny, New York American, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

New York State Advertising Managers Asso- 
ciation—O. S. Chubbuck, Binghamton Press, 
president; R. ©. Harris, Utica Daily Press, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New York State Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation.—C. BE. Blewer, Binghamton Press, presi- 
dent; Alfred W. Cockerill, Utica Times-Union, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New York State Press Association.—John WwW. 
Baker, Ithaca Journal-News, president; Jay Ww. 
Shaw, Elmira, secretary. 

New York State Publishers Association.— 
Frank 3B. Gannett, Rochester Times-Union, 
president; Charles H. Congdon, Watertown 
Times, secretary. 

North Carolina Press Association.—J. W. At- 
kins, Gastonia Gazette, president; Miss Beatrice 
Cobb, Morgantown News-Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Northern Minnesota Editorial Association,— 
H. Ww. Cutten, Red Lake Falls, president; A. H. 
Rutledge, St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. 


(Continued on page 206) 


Our 96th Year Was the Best 


The Boston Evening Transcript, recognized as 
the leading family daily in New England, improved 
on its 1924 record, and in 1925 carried a larger 
volume of display advertising than in any other 
of its 96 years of successful publication. There 
were notable gains in national advertising, partic- 
ularly in financial advertising. 


To advertisers who know bankers and Boston— 
these facts require no explanation. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Representative 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston Ncw York Chicago 


Wall Street Representative 
JOSEPH A. KLEIN 
42 Broadway, New York 


National Representative 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Sam Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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H.D. Roosen Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEWS BLACK, COMIC 
and ROTOGRAVURE 


No Grit INK No Fading 


Manufacturing Capacity for News Black Alone 
100,000,000 Pounds Annually 


Factories Located and Equipped to Insure 


Uniform Quality Economical Production 
Dependable Deliveries 


H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY 


Main Offices, 16 East 43rd St., New York City 


ARTHUR S. THOMPSON 
Manager 
News Ink Dept. 
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(Continued from page 204) 


Northern New York Publishers Association,— 


F. D. Corse, Sandy Creek News, president; 
Floyd J. Rich, Carthage Republican-Tribune, 
secretary-treasurer, 

Northwest Daily Press Association.—Fred 
Schilpin, St. Cloud, Minnesota, president; B. 
M. Lafond, Little Falls, secretary. 

Northwest Missouri Press Association,—Clar- 
ence B. Watkins, Chillicothe Constitution, presi- 


dent; Mrs. M. E. Ford, secretary. 

Northwest Newspaper Advertising Executives. 
—S. §, Anderson, Tacoma News-Tribune, presi- 
dent; J. <A. Davidson, Portland Oregonian, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ohio Associated Press Editors.—G. M. Payne, 
Cincinnati Times Star, president; Walter ale 
Reck, Columbus correspondent, secretary. 

Oklahoma Publishers Association.—Clyde BH. 


Muchmore, Ponea City News, president; N. A. 
Nichols, Hl Reno, secretary-treasurer. 

Oregon Newspaper Conference.—George K. 
Aiken, Ontario Argus, president; George S. 


Turnbull, University of Oregon, secretary. 
Oregon State Editorial Association.—A. I. Mal- 
lery, Oakland Tribune, president; Hal E. Hoss, 
Oregon City Bnterprise, secretary-treasurer. 
Overseas Writers (Washington Correspondents). 
—Henry Suydam, Brooklyn Eagle, president; 
Lewis Wood, New York Times, secretary. 
Pacific Slope Newspaper Conference.—Hal E. 
Hoss, president; Fred W. Kennedy, Seattle, 
secretary. 
Pacific Northwest Circulation Managers Asso- 


ciation.—W. D. Lyness, Tacoma News-Tribune, 
president; Ellis B. Hall, Centralia (Wash.) 
Chronicle, secretary-treasurer, 


Penrs lvania Legislative Correspondents Asso- 
ciation,—A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, president; Charles G Miller, Harrisburg 
News, secretary. 

Pennsylvania Newspapers Publishers Associa- 
ticn.—Jchn L. Stewart Washington Observer. 
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president; Howard Reynolds, Quarryville Sun, 
secretary. 

Press Gallery of the Canadian Parliament.— 
John Bassett, Montreal Gazette, president; F. 
C. Mears, Toronto Globe, secretary. 

Rhode Island Press Club.—Roy L. Savin, 
Warren (Gazette, president; Edwin A. Noyes, 
Wickford Standard, secretary. 

Sigma Delta Chi.—Donald M. Clark, St. Louis 
Mid-Continent Banker, president; Roy L. French, 
Department of Journalism, University of North 
Dakota, secretary. 

Six Point League of New York.—M. P. Linn, 
S. ©. Beckwith Special Agency, New York, 
president; George A. Riley, American Press 


Association, secretary. 
South Florida Press Association.—Mrs, O. H. 
Holderman, Cocoa ‘Tribune, president; Mrs. 


George Keller, Mount Dora, secretary 

Southern Missouri Press Association.—D. Bry- 
den, Bloomfield Vindicator, president; George 
Naeter, Cape Girardeau, 8. E. Missourian, sec- 
retary. 

Sport Writers Association of the Southwest. 
—Jere R. Hayes, Dallas Times-Herald, presi- 
dent; Horace R. McCoy, Dallas Journal, secre- 
tary. 

Texas Daily Press League.—Bernard Hanks, 
Abilene Reporter, president; E. W. Bateman, 
Marshall Star, secretary-treasurer. 

Texas Newspaper Publishers Association.—I. 
G. Huntress, San Antonio Express, president; 
A. E. Clarkson, Houston Post-Dispatch, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Texas Press Association.—W. 
Saba News, president; Sam P. 
ardson Echo, sceretary. 

Texas Women’s Press Association.—Mrs. J. 
M. F. Gill, Burkburnett, president; Mrs. Emma 
C. Evans, Dallas, corresponding secretary. 

Toronto Writers Club,—W. A. Deacon, Toronto 
Saturday Night, president. : 

University of Michigan Press Club,—A. R. 
Treanor, Saginaw News-Courier, president; Prof. 


A. Smith, San 
Harben, Rich- 


John L. Brumm, secretary-treasurer. 

Utah State Press Association—Will R. 
Holmes, Brigham City Journal, president; R. 
T. Porte, Salt Lake City, secretary-treasurer. 

Vermont Press Association.—H. OC. Rice, 
Brattleboro Reformer, president; - Miss Mary 
Priest. Randolph Herald, secretary. 


(Continued cn page 207) 
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St Pelersburg 
Ww 


Nus ae 44 
: 


My aM an bap’ 7 /) 
Hii PAYEE MIT 


NE hundred per cent of the people in St. 
Petersburg have money, and 90 per cent of 
them have nothing much to do but SPEND IT! 


They are building homes and furnishing them, 
which means that they are buying everything from 
cement to curtain rods. Building permits for the 
first ten months of 1925 amounted to $19,300,000, 
as compared to $2,801,120 in 1920. 


Are you getting your share of the business that is 
flowing out of this bee-hive of activity? A MAR- 
KET is made up of PEOPLE who want what you 
have to offer, and have the means to pay for it. 
PEOPLE—TODAY—are basking in the sunshine 
on the friendly green benches of St. Petersburg, 
just a step from the store where your merchandise 
is sold. Most of them are reading the DAILY 
NEWS, a progressive newspaper which has filled 
their demand for journalistic support of home, city 
and State. 


Because it gives you the most complete coverage 
of the Sunshine City and Pinellas County, Florida’s 
hot-spot of buying activity, NOW, your message 
in the DAILY NEWS will get quick action. Your 
Bee is sitting on the benches, WAITING FOR 


National Representatives: 


Geo. B. David Co. 


Frank F. Pulver, owner—Maj. Alfred Birdsall, Gen. Mgr. 


Daily 


ST. PETERSBURG 


Ch. [tersbute = 
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PICTURE PAPER 


Floraa. 


New York & Chicago 
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—U. S. AND CANADA 
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Virginia Press Association,—(Co]. W. S. Cope- 
land, Newport News Press, president; ©. L. 
Weymouth, Ashland Herald-Progress, secretary. 

Washington Press Association.—0. H. Woody, 
Okanogan Independent, Fresident; Roy G. Rosen- 
thal, Montesano Vidette, secretary. 


Westchester County (N. Y.) Publishers Asso- 
ciation.—Thomas Kennett, Pelham Sun, presi- 
dent; Harris Danzberger, secretary. 


West Virginia Press Association,—Richard isis 
Prichard, Weston Democrat, president; §. §S. 
Buzzard Morgan Messenger, Berkeley Springs, 
secretary. 


Western Canada Daily Newspaper Ad Man- 
agers.—George B. Cooper, Edmonton Journal, 
president; S. Griffis, Vancouver Sun. 

Western Canada Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion.—H. E. Fuller, Edmonton Journal, presi- 
dent; J. F. Sweeney, Winnipeg Free Press, 
secretary-treasurer,. 

White House Photographers’ Association,— 
Kemper Cowing, Harris & Ewing, Washington, 
D. C., president; H. BH. French, National Photo, 
secretary. 

Wisconsin Intercollegiate Press Association.— 
Mary Bennet, Lawrence College, president; 
James Foley, Marquette University, secretary. 

Wisconsin Press Associaticn,—John A. Kuy- 
pers, De Pere Journal-Democrat, president; 
Louis H. Zimmerman, Burlington News-Demo- 
erat, secretary. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Agence Havas, Paris—F. J. J. 
‘Madison Ave., New York City; 
Albee Building, Washington, D. ©, 


Merck, 383 
R. Remy, 


American-Swedish News Exchange—Dr, B. H. 
Brilioth, 52 Vanderbile avenue, New York 
City. 


Amsterdam (Holland) De Telegraaf—G, J. M. 


Simons, 44 Beaver street, New York City. 
Amsterdam Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant— 

Mrs. Albert Boni, Branchville, Conn. 
Australian Press Association—A. Rothman, 


Times Annex, W. 48rd street, New York City. 
Barcelona Diarico—Jose N. Estrugo, 309 W. 106th 


street, New York City. 

Berlin Nieus Wiener Tagblatt—Dr. W. Forgo, 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Bogota (Colombia) El Estecador—M. G. Tena, 


154 Nassau street, New York City. 

Buenos Aires La Nacion—W. W. Davies, 383 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Buenos Aires La Prenza—R. Ronconi, 51 Cham- 
bers street, New York City. 

Buenos Aires America—W. ©. Ross, 51 Cham- 
bers street, New York City. 

Copenhagen (Denmark) Berlingske Tidende— 
Julius Moritzen, Room 422, 136 Liberty street, 
New York City. 

Cracow (Poland) Czas—Dr. A. M. Nawench, 661 
West 179th street, New York City. 

Havana (Cuba) El Mundo—R. R. Govin, 90 
West street, New York City. 

Havana (Cuba) La Prensa—Allan Markley, 63 
Park Row, New York City. 

Havre (France) Eclair—A. BH. Sieper, 109 West 
54th street, New York City. . 

Japanese Telegraphic News Agency—S. Mizutani, 
35 Sixth avenue, New York City. 

Liverpool (England) Echo—Harold Butcher, 420 
West 121ist street, New York City. 


London Daily Chronicle—J. W. Harding, 1207 
Times Building, New York City. 
London Daily Express—Warren Mason, 313 


World Building, New York City. 

London Daily Mail—W. F. Bullock, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

London Daily Mirror—T. Walter Williams, 253 
West 42d street, New York City. 

London Newspapers—P. W. Wilson, 227th street 
and Independence avenue, New York City. 
London Daily Telegraph—Percy 8. Bullen, 66 
Broadway, New York City; S. J. Clarke, 66 

Broadway, New York City. 

London Morning Post—Sir Maurice Low, 1150 
Connecticut avenue, Washington, D, C. 

London Times—L. BP. Hinrichs, 280 Broadway, 
New York City; W. Lewis, Wilkins Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Manchester (England) Guardian—A. Wyn Wil- 
liams, 220 West 42d street, New York City. 

Mexico City El Universal—A. Algara, 25 W. 
44th street, New York City. 

Milan (Italy) Corriere de la Sera—Dr. F. Fer- 
rero, P. O. Box 5, Annapolis, Md. 

Milan Il] Corriere—Bruno Zirato, 322 W. 72d 
street, New York City. 

Montreal ‘‘La Patrie’-—A. Fitzpatrick, 410 Ca- 
thedral Parkway, New York City. 

Montreal, La Presse—Joseph Bourgeois, 5 West 
16th street, New York Oit¥. 

Montreal, Le Soleil and Le Canada. Musicale—- 
Arthur LaMalice, 245 W. 51st street, New 
York City. 

Paris, Express de Mulhouse—Clement Rueff, 46 
Hast 46th street, New York City. 

Paris Herald—Roland Kilbon, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Paris, L’Information—Max Loewy, 49 Broad 
street, New York City. 
Paris ‘‘Le Matin’’—Leonce Levy, care New 


York World, 63 Park Row, New York City. 

Paris L’Ouevre—Raymond Loewy, 47 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 

Peking Daily News—E. K. Moy, 65 Wadsworth 
Terrace, New York City. 

Reuter’s, Ltd., London—F. Douglas Williams 
and T. A. Dixon, 388 Madison avenue, New 
York City. ' 

Rome L’Italie—A. H. Carpi, 143 B. 34th street, 
New York City. 
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Rome (Italy) La Tribuna—A. Arbib-Costa, 500 
West 140th street, New York City. 
St. Johns (Canada) Telegraph—Dr. Van Buren 


oe 78 27th street, Jackson Heights, L. I., 
iN, » 


Santiago de Chile La Nacion—Seyero Salcedo, 
163 Broadway, New York City. 
Santiago (Chile) ‘El Mercurio’’—§. S. Koppe, 


Times Building, New York City. 

Tokio Japan Advertiser—Joseph P. Barry, 342 
Madison avenue, New York City. : 

Tokio Kokumin—M. Takarada, 741 West 
avenue, New York City. 

Tckio Asahi Shimbun—T. Fukuda, 308 
Building, New York City. 

Tokio Osaka Mainichi—T. Uehara. 407 Tribune 
Building, New York City. 

Vienna (Austria) Neues Wiener Tagblatt—Simon 
Lehr, 601 W. 136th street, New York City. 


End 


World 


A New High Record 


in Total Paid Advertising 


Warsaw Daily COourier—Antoni 
Grove street, New York City. 

Warsaw Daily Echo—J. Maytka, 110 BP. 10th 
street, New York City. 


Milkowski, 40 


WIRE NEWS SERVICES 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Associated Press, 383 Madison avenue, New 
York; Kent Cooper, general manager. 
British United Press, Ltd,, 171 St. James 


Street, Montreal, Que., Canada; Charles F. 
Crandall, general manager, 

Canadian Press, Limited, 106 Bay street, 
Toronto, Ont.; J. F. B. Livyesay, general man- 


ager. 


1925 


the Greatest Year in the History of the 


POST-DISPATCH 
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Central News of London, 26 Beaver street, New 
York; Hdward Rascovar, manager. 

Chicago Tribune Service, Tribune Building, Chi- 
eago; Arthur W. Crawford, manager. 

Consolidated Press Association, Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. ©.; Robert McClean, 
business manager. 

International News Service, 63 Park Row, 
New York; M. Koenigsberg, general manager. 

New York World News Service, 63 Park Row, 
New York; ©. N. Snyder, Jr., manager. 

United Financial, 63 Park Row, New 
City; Karl A. Bickel, general manager. 

United News, 63 Park Row. New York; Karl A. 
Bickel, general manager. 

United Press, 63 Park Row, New York; Kar] A- 
Bickel, general manager. 

Universal Service. 63 Park Row. M. 
berg, general manager. 


York 


Koenigs- 


In 1925, the Post-Dispatch Established a New High Record in total Paid Advertising— 
Surpassing All Previous Achievements of Its Own, and Those of every Other 
St. Louis Newspaper, Morning or Evening, Daily or Sunday, by carrying 


23,658,600 Lines 


OF TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


A GAIN OF 611,800 LINES OVER 1924 


The Post-Dispatch Alone Exceeded the Globe-Democrat 
and The Star* Combined by more than 1,850,000 Lines 


*No Sunday. 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 
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3 


AT 
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fis eal ee| of all St. uis ReWinS ers, shows that in 1900 17,000,000 
the Post-Dispatch and the Globe-Democrat car- 16,000,000 
Basa ried approximately the same volume of adver- 15 000,000 
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The lineage shown above includes Daily and Sunday editions. 


First in St. Louis Circulation—First in Total Paid Advertising — 
First in Home Merchants’ Advertising — First in National Advertising— 
First in Want Advertising—First in Real Estate Advertising 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
564 Market St. 


DETROIT 
Book Bldg. 


St. Louis’ ONE BIG Newspaper 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
Title Insurance Bldg. 


Tribune Tower 


KANSAS CITY 
Coca Cola Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
Terminal Sales Bldg. 
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ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the World:— 
©. K. Woodbridge, president; Jesse H. Neal, 


secretary-treasurer; Harl Pearson, manager. 
Executive Committee: E. T. Meredith, Meredith 
Publications, Des Moines, Ia.; Lou BE. Holland, 
Holland Engraving Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Miss Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. Fox & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; W. Frank McClure, chairman 
of the National Advertising Commission, Albert 
Frank & Co., Chicago. 

Association of National Advertisers:—Edward 
T. Hall, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louts, 
president; §S. BH. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, vice-president; W. K. Bur- 
len, New England Confectionery Company, vice- 
president; A. D. Welston, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago. Directors: 
Carl Gazley, Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester; B. Lichtenberg, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York; Evans BH. 
A. Stone, Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey; P. B. Zimmerman, National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland; W. A. Hart, HB. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Company, Wilmington; Frederick Dickin- 
son, Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit. 

Association of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives:—Frank T. Carroll, Indianapolis News, 
president; W. H. Donahue, Chicago ‘Tribune, 
vice-president; Don Bridge, Indianapolis News, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors: A. L. Shuman, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Harvey R. Young, 
Columbus Dispatch; J. W. Simpson, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin; ©. P. Falne, Peoria Journal- 
Transcript; W. J. Hofmann, Portland Ore- 
gonian; R. A. Turnaquist, Milwaukee Journal; 
A. L. Poorman, Providence Journal. 

Association of Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers Association:—Charles W. Nax, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, president; Pie 2A. 
Dryden, Peoria Journal-Transcript, secretary- 
treasurer. 

‘Audit Bureau of Circulations:—O. C. Harn, 
National Lead Company, president; W. A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News, secretary; HE. R. 
Shaw, treasurer; Stanley Clague, managing 
director; J. Murray Gibbon, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, first vice-president; Ernest 
I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Advertising Com- 
pany, second vice-president; F. R. Davis, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, third vice-president. 
Directors: W. 8. Ashby, Western Clock Com- 
pany, La Salle, Ill.; B. H. Bramble, American 
Chicle Company, Long Island City, N. BY 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Company, Inc:; 
New York; Walter Hine, Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York; L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; L. L. King, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron A.; S. R. 
Latshaw Butterick Publishing Company, New 


Population—City 47,132 


United States and Canada 


York; Marco Morrow, the Capper Farm Press, 
Topeka, Kan.; David B. Plum, Troy Record; 
B. Kirk Rankin, Southern Agriculturist, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; F. Stone, American Review of 
Reviews, New York; G. Lynn Sumner, G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, New York; P. L, Thompson, 
Western Blectrie Company, New York; W. K. 
Towers, Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 
Detroit; W. W. Wheeler, the Pompeian Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 


Alabama 


Advertising Club of Birmingham:—Pres., T. 
Barton Baird, 1921 5th Ave., North Birming- 
ham; Sec., Richard L. Hobart, 213 N. 22nd 
St. 


Arkansas 


Advertising Club of Ashdown:—Pres., S. J. 
Meyer, Ashdown Hardware Co.; Sec., Lou T. 
Jones, 

Advertising Club of Little Rock:—Pres., 
Vernon L. Thompson, Home Life Ins. Oo., 
Home Insurance Bldg.; Sec., O. H. Wickard, 
Jr., 414 West 2nd St. 

Advertising Club of Mena:—Pres., D. T. 
Bybee; Sec., Viola Goddard, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Advertising Club of Pine Bluff:—Pres., J. 
A. McLeod, P. O. Box 351; Sec., Mrs. Annie 
O. Smart, Daily Graphic. 

Advertising Club of Warren:—Pres., Arthur 
Weiss; Sec., O. L. Tarleton. 


California 


Advertising Club of Fresno:—Pres., LeRoy 
Carroll, 1358 VanNess Ave.; Sec., Ralph K. 
Chappell, 11386 Fulton St. : 

Advertising Club of 
Harry Canann, 1645 
Harrison Crawford, 
Commerce. 

Advertising Club of Long Beach:—Pres., Lon 
BH. Peek, Security Trust & Savings Bank; Sec., 
Dick Carlson. 

Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 301 Ed- 
wards and Wildey Bldg.:—Pres., Irving R. 
Smith, Los Angeles Times; Exec. Sec., Donald 
K. Thomas, 301 Edwards and Wildey Bldg. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Los Angeles:— 
Pres., Rosalind Bates, 717 Imogen St.; Cor. 
Sec., Blsa Beregassy, 1027 West Avenue 49. 

Advertising Club of Modesto:—Pres., Charles 
Wherry, Johnston-Wherry Furniture Co.; Sec., 
G. Leroy Bradt, P. 0. Box 808. 

Advertising Club of Oakland, 1121 Washing- 
ton St.:—Pres., Orton BH. Lucas, Whitthorne & 


Holly wood:—Pres., 
Cherokee Ave.; Sec., 
Hollywood Chamber of 
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Swan; Sec., Miss Jean F. Hobbs, 233 Blake 
Block, 1121 Washington St. 

Stanford Advertising Club of Palo Alto:— 
Pres., Dr. H. K. Strong, Jr. 31° Salvatierra, 
Stanford University; Sec., J. Paul Moore, Palo 
Alto Times. 

Advertising Club of Pasadena:—Pres., Joe T. 
Marshall, 305 Pacific-Southwest Bank Bldg.; 
Sec., Charles EH. Sydnor, Sta. B., Box 537. 

Advertising Club of Petaluma:—Pres., Mrs. 
L. B. Hammell, 601 Kentucky St.; Sec., Miss 
Olive Cramm, W. L. Sales Hatchery. 

Advertising Club of Riverside:—Pres., J. R. 
Bowdin, care of The Citizen; Sec., Henry F. 
Adams, First National Bank. 

Advertising Club of Sacramento:—Pres., Jack 
Oakley, 1330 U St.; Sec., Walter D. Olson, 
1100 Kay St. 

Advertising Club of San Bernardino:—Pres., 
M. R. Standish, the Sun Company; Sec., Lyman 
S. Rich., 215 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Advertising Club of San Diego, 423 Electric 
Bldg.:—Pres. T. H. Shore, 423 Electric Bldg. ; 
Sec., ©. S. Gurley, Klauber-Wangenheim Co., 
402 Market St.; Hxec. Sec., Cecile M. Keith, 
423 Wlectric Bldg. 

Advertising Club of San Francisco, 2011 Pal- 
ace Hotel:—Pres., Hal H. King, 217 Monadnock 
bldg.; Bxec, Sec., Florence Gardner, 2011 Palace 
Hotel. 

Advertising Club of Santa Ana:—Pres., R. 
L. Bisby, 214 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.; Sec., 
G. A. Moore, Box 804. 

Advertising Club ,of Stockton:—Pres., Lau- 
rance N. Pease, Stockton High School; Sec., R. 
I. Miller, 709 Commercial & Savings Bank 
Bldg. 


Colorado 


Advertising Club of Boulder:—Pres., F. H. 
J. Ronsholdt, 1920 12th St.; Sec., Mac W. 
Benson, 648 University Ave. 

Advertising Club of Colorado Springs:—Pres., 
George M. LeCrone Jr., Adv. Mgr. Colorado 
Springs Farm News; Sec., H. L. Snow, 224 N. 
Tejon St. 

Advertising Club of Denver:—Pres., A. Boon 
McCallum, 512 Mercantile Bldg.; Sec., John L. 
Jenkins, 305 Interstate Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Pueblo:—Pres., H. C. 
Whipple, 6th & Oourt St.; Sec., M. D. Town- 
send, Pueblo Star-Journal. 


Connecticut 


Advertising Club of Bridgeport:—Pres,, Al- 
fred D. Guion, Bridgeport Brass Company; Sec., 
Hollis S. Stevenson, Mitchell Dairy Co. 

Advertising Club of Hartford, Hotel Bond, 
Asylum Street—410 Ann St.:—Pres., Willard B. 
Rogers, Fuller Storage Battery Co.; Sec., James 
M. Goodsell, 272 Asylum St. 

Advertising Club of New Haven:—Pres., John 
H. Olyne, Journal-Courier; Sec., A. R. Teta, 
Ideal Printing Co. 

Advertising Cluv of Waterbury, 7 Field St.:— 
Pres., William G. Hauser, Oakville, Conn.; Sec., 
S. T. Crane, 7 Field St., Waterbury. 


Delaware 


Advertising Club of Wilmington, 414 8. 
Grant Ave.:—Pres., Charles H. Quackenbush, 
827 Market St.; Sec., Edmund M. Barsham, 2503 
Madison St., Wilmington, Del.; Program Ohair- 
man, address the Secretary; meets monthly, last 
Friday, 6:15 p. m. dinner, except August. 


District of Columbia 


Advertising Club of Washington, 3385 Evening 
Star Bldg.:—Pres., J. O. Martin, O. P. Tele- 
phone Co., 723 13th St., N. W.; Sec., John F, 
Cassidy, 335 Star Bldg. 


Florida 


Advertising Club of Arcadia:—Pres., Pat Le 
Moyne, C. H. & N. Railway Co.; Sec., Fred 8S. 
Rude. 

Advertising Club of Jacksonville, Mason 
Hotel:—Pres., Elliot W. Butts, Mason Hotel; 
Sec., Harry H. Burns, C. ©. Carr Adv. Agency, 
Ine. 

Advertising Club of Miami, 302 Professional 
Bldg.:—Pres., Walter Scott Bigelow, Profes- 
sional Bldg. 

Orlando and Orange County Advertising Club, 
Orlando, Fla.:—Pres., Frank H. Burns, Beacham 
Theatre; Sec., R. BH. Callahan, Orlando Letter 
Shop. 

Advertising Club of Palm Beach:—Pres., Gus 
Jordabn, Gus’ Baths; Sec., Charles W. Shear- 
man, Box 479. 

Advertising Club of St. Petersburg:—Pres., 
William ©. Freeman, 206 Plaza Bldg.; Sec., De 
Witt Saltsman, 535 First Ave., North. 

Adv. Club of Tampa, Florida:—Pres., John 
C. Martin, 1411 Grand Central Ave.; Sec., 
Harold Cornish, Tribune Bldg. 


Georgia 


Advertising Club of Atlanta:—Pres., L. P. 
Wilson, Davison-Paxson-Stokes Co.; Sec., H. 0. 
Kellum, Atlanta Title & Trust Co. 

Advertising Club of Carrollton:—Pres., I. L. 
Cheney.; Sec., Verdie Smith. 

Advertising Club of Columbus:—Pres., ©. B. 
Dimon, National Showcase Co.; Sec., M. W. 
Gill, 1141 First Ave., P. 0. Box 771. 

Randolph County Advertising Club:—Pres., 
Col. R. L. Moyr; Seec., Jessie C. Knowles (Mrs.). 


Hawaii 


Advertising Club of Honolulu:—Pres., Thomas 
Sharp, 521 Beretania St.; Sec., Henry Bredhoff, 
P. O. Box 513; meets every Wednesday noon, 
all year. 


Idaho 


Advertising Club of Boise:—Pres., Frank G. 
Burroughs, Masonic Temple; Sec., Cyril OC. 
Thompson, Box 381. 
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Trading Area 300,000 


IN 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


You cannot promote North Carolina without 


National advertisers in 1925 found it profitable 
to use 1,678,052 lines in the Daily News. A gain 
over 1924 of 254,560 lines. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, is one of the three 


important major North Carolina markets. 


The 


trading area includes Guilford County and the 
rich Piedmont district, a market that is particu- 


larly receptive to a great variety of household 


and food products. 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, INC., National Representatives 


New York 
Kansas City 


including Greensboro—and 


you will naturally 


select the GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 
the only paper of measured circulation. 


Greensboro, N. C., population is 47,132 (UaS: 


census estimate July 1925). 


Trading area (35 


mile radius) 300,000 population. 


The GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS (A. B. 
C.) circulation exceeds 25,000 daily—32,000 
Sunday—one cost for complete coverage. 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Southern Representative—GEORGE M. KOHN, Atlanta 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS 
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Illinois 


Advertising Club of Champaign, 10-12 Chester 
Street:—Pres., Milton Dreyfuss, Jos. Kuhn & 
Co.; Sec., E. H. Burns, 10-12 Chester Street. 

Advertising Council of Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Room 501, 10 8, LaSalle St.:—Chair- 
man, Homer J. Buckley, 10 S. LaSalle St., 
Room 501; Sec., Paul S. Van Auken, 10 §., 
LaSalle St., Room 501. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago:—Pres., 
Mrs. Anita HW. Simpson, Albert Frank & Co., 
134 S, LaSalle Street; Sec., Miss Marguerite 
Heinrichs, 801 South Wel's Street. 

Advertising & Sales Club of Joliet:—Pres., 
Raymond Schultz, Gerlach Barklow Co.; Sec., 
George Commerford, Joliet Macaroni Co. 

Advertising Club of Marion:—Pres., 
Mozley; Sec. B. Glen Gulledge. 

Advertising and Selling Clubs of Peoria:— 
Pres., Harry Clatfelter, 1220 Jefferson Bldg.; 
Sec., William R. Mee, 210 North University. 

Advertising Club of Rochford:—Pres, J, k 
Johnston, 421 S. Main St.; Sec., E. ©. Carey, 
Rockford National Bank. 

Abe Lincoln Advertising Club of Springfield: 
—Pres., O. W. Chiles, Central Ill. Public Srevice 
Co.; Sec., Clara Belle Sauerwein, 319 BH. Mon- 
roe St.; Program Chairman, 8. P. Wright, Hahn 
Rodenberg Co., 5th and Washington; meets 
every other Wednesday noon, all year. 


A. A. 


Indiana 


Advertisers’ Club of Anderson, P. 0, Box 46: 
—Pres., J. F. Seramur, Stein-Canaday Co.; Sec., 
R. J. Wilson, P. O. Box 46. 

Advertising Club of Crawfordsville:—Pres., 
Frank N. Howard, 101 Wallace Ave.; Sec., Dean 
Little, 118 S. Washington St. 

Advertising Club of Fort Wayne:—Pres., 
Donald G. Sheldon, Indiana Service Corp.; Sec., 
Robert M. Snyder, care Better Business Bureau, 
302 Standard Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 508 Cham- 
ber of Commerce:—Pres., Blaine McGrath, 508 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; Sec.-Mgr., Lester 
C. Nagley, 508 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Muncie:—Pres., Henry F. 
Hager, clo Hager Mfg. Co.; Sec., Lawrence P. 
Smith, 1131 Bast Washington St. 

Advertising Club of Vincennes, City Hall 
Bldg., Room 11:—Pres., William M. Agnew, 
227 Main Street; Sec., Allie A. Arnold, Box 175. 


Iowa 


Greater Cedar Rapids Advertising Club:— 
Pres., Harold J. Rowe, 736 Higley Bldg.; Sec., 
John W. Lovellette, 512 2nd Ave. 

Advertising Club of Davenport, 4th and Main, 
Chamber of Commerce:—Pres., BH. J. Shurtz, 


Advertisers 


GOLDEN RULE ... 


GIVES 70% 


6 Evenings 


& Sunday 
678,580 
EMPORIUM .........472,852 


TOTALS ...... 1,151,432 


Editor & Publisher 


M. L. Parker Co.; Sec., Donald Sissou Mc- 
Candless, Oentral Federal Fire Ins. Co. 

Advertising Club of Des Moines:—Pres., W. 
A. Murchison, Younker Bros.; Sec., R. G. Arm- 
strong, 705 Crocker Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Dubuque:—Pres., Alan H. 
Graves, 5th and Iowa, care Glover’s: Sec., A, 
B. Baumhoyer, 896 Main Street. 

Advertising Club of Fort Dodge:—Pres., 0. 
W. Cox, Iowa Battery Service Co.; Sec., Miss 
Celia Peters, Messenger & Chronicle. 

Advertising Club of Mason City 121% E, 
State Street:—Pres., R. C. Nelson, The Sterling; 
Sec., Lester Milligan, Chamber of Commerce. 

Advertising Club of Muscatine:—Pres., J. A. 
Chamberlin, 121 W. 2nd St.: Sec, 8S. A. 
Prichard, 222 Iowa Ave. 

Advertising Club of Shenandoah:—Pres., W. 
B. Darrah; Sec., Robert K. Tindall. 

Advertising Club of Sioux City:—Pres., Homer 
Gill, Princess Theatre; Sec., B. J. Abraham, 
220 Davidson Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Washington:—Pres., J. 
W. Enslin; Sec., Donald 0. Ross, care Demo- 
erat, 


Kansas 


Advertising Club of Dodge City:—Pres., T. J. 
Phillips; See., ©. ©. Scates, State Bank of 
Dodge City. 

Advertising Club of Hutchinson:—Pres., W. 
N. Sidlinger, Rorabaugh-Wileys; Sec., Address 
President. 

Advertising Club of University of Kansas:— 
Pres., Othel Sherwood, 1319 Vermont St.; Sec., 
Frederick McNeil, 1321 New Hampshire. 

Advertising Club of Wichita:—Pres. Paul B. 
Erickson, 120 1st Street; Sec., Frank L. Galle, 
201 S. Market St. 


Kentucky 


Advertising Club of Louisville:—Pres., G. M. 
Lewis, Ballard & Ballard; Sec., Byron W. Orr, 


Louisville Herald-Post Ady. Dept. Alvin C. 
McGee, Courier-Journal & Times. 
Louisiana 


Advertising Club of Baton Rouge:—Pres., DB. 
T. Woolfolk, ‘Globe Furniture Co.; Sec., Charles 
P. Manship, care State Times. 

Advertising Club of DeRidder:—Pres., W. R. 
Middleton; Sec., J. K. Smith, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Advertising Club of Leesville:—Pres., Dr. D. 
O. Willis; See., H. P. Oden, Exchange Bank. 

Advertising Club of New Orleans:—Pres., 
Jules J. Paglin, Poydras & Rampart St., care 
Sam Bonart; Sec., George J. Wetzel, 319 Mag- 
azine St. ° 

Women’s Advertising Club of New Orleans:— 
Pres., Miss Agnes Awcock, D. H. Holmes Co., 
Ltd.; Sec., Miss Rose Michaelis, Housewives’ 
League, 1802 Soniat St.; Program Chairman, 
Miss Adele Drouet, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.; 
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Here is the Judgment of 
the Two Largest Local 


in St. Paul 


—Based on 1925 Lineage— 


DISPATCH AND 


NEWS PIONEER PRESS 


6 Evenings & 
Sunday 


711,046 
418,698 


1,129,744 


THIS FAVORS THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


IN A CITY OF 59,000 FAMILIES, WHERE 
THE ONE EVENING PAPER ALONE 


COVERAGE 


ALL NATIONAL ADVERTISERS SHOULD HEED! 


for January 30, 


1926 209 


When a market 

as big as Greater 
Detroit can 

be covered thoroughly 
withasfew 
media as its two 
evening and two of 
its three Sunday 
newspapers 

it seems poor 
economy to try to 
do the job with less. 
The population 

is nearly a million 
and a half—and 

Is ; ampact. 

Detroit Times 


Evening 225,000—Sunday 300,000 


aa ae ee 


TS VLFceises 


7H 
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meets Ist & 4th Tuesday, noon and evening, all 
year. 

Advertising Club of Shreveport:—Pres., J. W. 
Roby, Roby Motors .Co.; Sec., W. T. Leeper, 
P. 0. Box 74; Program Chairman, Wise Wolfe, 
B & B System; meets alternate Mondays, noon, 
luncheon, all year. 


Maine 


Advertising Club of Portland:—Pres., L. D. 
Hiles, Maine Central R. R.; Sec., Edward A. 
Harris, 92 Bxchange St.; Program Chairman, 
address the President; meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, 6:30 p. m., dinner, except sum- 
mer. 


Maryland 


Advertising Club of Baltimore, 1204 Munsey 
Bldg.:—Pres., EH. Lyell Gunts, B. Lyell Gunts 
Inc., 1708 Citizens National Bank Bldg.; Sec., 
Norman M. Parrott, 1204 Munsey Bldg.; Pro- 
gram COhairman, address the Secretary; meets 
every Wednesday noon, luncheon, Emerson Hotel, 
all year. 

Women's Advertising Club of Baltimure :— 
Pres., Mrs. Hilda Katz Blaustein, 19 Talbot 
Road; Sec., Mrs. Helen Orban, the Hub, Charles 
& Baltimore Sts.; Program Chairman, Miss 
Mildred Smith, 404 W. Hayward Ave.; meets 
ist Monday noon; 8rd Monday, 6 p. m.; luncheon 
meeting only in summer. 


Massachusetts 


Advertising Club of Boston, Hotel Bellevue, 
21 Beacon St.:—Pres., William F. Rogers, Bos- 
fon Transcript, 324 Washington St.; Sec., Her- 
bert Stephens, Hotel Bellevue, 21 Beacon St.; 
Address Jennette Gold, Asst. Sec., Hotel Belle- 
vue; Program Chairman, address the Secretary; 
meets every Tuesday noon, luncheon except 
summer. 

Advertising Women’s Club of Boston, 16 
Garver St.:—Pres., Miss Marion Brown, care 
Gonrad's, Winter St.; Sec., Miss Dorothy Nass, 
ejo Seamans & Colb, 140 Essex St. 

Advertising Club of Brockton South Shore 
District:—Pres., George M. Rand, Tolman 
Print Inc.; Sec., William A. Rodgers, Charles 
A. Eaton Co. 

Advertising Club of Fitchburg:—Pres., August 
Kangas, clo North Star Pub. ©o.; Sec., W. J. 
Gray, clo B. A. Cook & Son. 

Advertising Club of Lowell:—Pres., Thomas 
R. Atkinson, Sunday Telegram, Central St.; 
Sec., Miss Mabelle F, Whitlock, Bibeault & 
Stevens Co. 

Advertising Club of Pittsfield:—Pres., John 
I. Olney, 6 Elizabeth St.; Sec., Frank W. 
Gouch, P. 0. Box 1577. 

Publicity Club of Springfield:—Pres., Wallace 
Dibble, Berse Place; Sec., Cy Norton, Strath- 
more Paper Oo., Mittineague, Mass. 


? 


NEW YORK 


Editor & Publisher 


Advertising Club of Worcester:—Pres., Harold 
E. King, 44 Portland St.; Sec., C. P. Morton, 
Morton & Reynolds, 507 Main St. 


Michigan 


Adcraft Club of Detroit, 13810 Kresage Bldg.: 
—Pres., Ward H. Marsh, 8 H. Hancock Ave.; 
See.-Mgr., Gordon W. Kingsbury, 1310 Kresge 
Bldg. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Detroit:—Pres., 
Helen Cornelius, J. L. Hudson Co.; See., Marie 
H. Ryan, 1110 Cresge Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Flint:—Pres., EB. C. Me- 
Logan, 517 S. Saginaw St.; Sec., Carl H. 
Sterk, Chamber of Commerce. 

Advertising Club of Grand Rapids:—Pres., 
Harold J. Bale, Schuil Printing Co., 249 Pearl 
N. W.; See., Jacob DeJager, Newspaper En- 
graving Co., Herald Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Jackson:—Pres., ©. J. 
Watts, Smith-Winchester Co.; Sec., Robert Coe, 
118 Michigan Ave. West. 

Advertising Club of Kalamazoo:—Pres., 
George E. Martin, Gilmore Brothers; Sec., 
George C. Williams, Hamilton & Williams. 

Advertising Club of Lansing:—Pres., R. M. 
W. Shaw, Asst. Adv. Mgr. Oldsmobile Motor 
Works; Sec., Edward W. Pinckney, Hugh Lyons 
& Co. 


Minnesota 
Advertising Club of Duluth, 2304 W. Superior 
St.:—Pres., Charles T. Hathaway, Shadbolt, 


Conns & Nolte, Inc.; Sec., John J. McDonald, 
Jr., Mattocks-McDonald Agency, South 5th Ave. 
West; Program Chairman, address the President; 
meets Friday noon, twice a month, except 
August. 

Advertising Forum of the Mankato Chamber 
of Commerce:—Pres., J. A. Smith, Sullivan- 
Smith Shoe Store; Sec., W. BH. Olson, 317% S. 
Front St., Chamber of Commerce; address the 
Secretary; meets on call, except summer. 

Advertising Club of Minneapolis:—Pres., Hart 
Anderson, Page & Hill Co., 814 Plymouth Bldg.; 
Sec., T. G. Brooke, Burgess-Brooke, Inc., 211 
McKnight Bldg. 

Advertising Club of University of Minnesota, 
Publications Bldg.:—Pres., Walter B. Cole, 3228 
Columbus Ave. S; Sec., Charles E. Ritten, 1129 
N. BE. Main St. 

Advertising Club of Red Wing, 414 Main St.: 
—Pres., William Edstrom, Boxrud Carpet Co.; 
Sec., A. N. Sandt, Chamber of Commerce. 

Advertising Club of Staples:—Pres., Ben 
Tower; Sec., F. ©. MeGivern. 

Town Criers Club of St. Paul:—Pres., M. M. 
Goodsill, N. P. Railway Co.; Sec., Harry M. 
Breslin, S. V. HolmeseVrinting Co., 355 Minne- 
sota St. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Advertising Club of Rosedale:—Pres., J. A. 
Eddins; Sec., R. W. Ray. 
Missouri 
Advertising Club of Kansas City, 128 Hotel 


onstantly Growing — 
‘Ohe 
LLENTOWN (pa.) MORNING CALL 


(Daily and Sunday ) 


for 


January 30, 1926 


Baltimore:—Pres., Earl E. Barker, Duff & Repp 
Furniture Go., 1216 Main St.; Exec. Sec., W. 
G. Randall, 128 Hotel Baltimore. : 

Advertising Club of Neosho:—Pres., H. S. 
Diy, Re F. D. No. 1; Sec, Ployd M. Jackson, 
315 BE. Hickory St. 

Advertising Club of St. Joseph:—Pres, Harry 
H. Becker, 610 N. 11th St.; Seec., Harry C. 
Johnson, 50 Ballinger Bldg. 

Advertising Club of St. Louis, City Club Bldg., 
llth & Locust St.:—Pres., Norman Lewis, Chap- 
pelon Ady. Co., 1709 Washington Ave.; Exec. 
Sec., Fred EB. Winsor, 306 City Club Bldg., 11th 
and Locust. 

Women's Advertising Club of St, Louis:— 
Pres., Margaret S. Coons, Ist Natl. Bank of 
St.’ Louis, Broadway & Locust Sts.; Sec., Clare 
K. Burke, Ross-Gould Co., 309 N. 10th St. 

Junior Advertising Club of St. Louis:—Pres., 
D. J. O’Connell, National Lead Co., 722 Chest- 
nut St.; Sec., Martin J. Mullen, Junior Adv. 
Club of St. Louis, 207 City Club Bldg. 


Montana 
Advertising Club of Billings, Montana:— 
Pres., R. H. Wise; Sec, J. A. Shoemaker: 


Program Chairman, Address Secretary. 

Advertising Club of Glendive:—Pres., Ray- 
mond Hildebrand; Sec., J. J. Ermatinger. 

Advertising Club of Great Falls:—Pres., Byron 
Yates, Thisted Bldg.; Sec., C. T. Gregg, Box 
1534. 

Advertising Club of Livingston:—Pres., L. B. 
Flint; Sec., D. P. Bates. 

Advertising Club of Sidney:—Pres., J. LE bs 
Clark.; Sec., F. W. Amsden. 


Nebraska 


Advertising Club of Hastings:—Pres., Vern 
Manahan, 1st National Bank; Sec., Sands F. 
Woodbridge, W. M. Dutton & Sons Co. 

Lincoln Ad Club:—Pres., T. A. Blakeslee, 
14th & P Street; Sec., Charles Q. DeFrance, 
Central Hotel, 1325 P St. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Alpha Delta Sigma, Horace Greeley Chapter, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover:—Pres., Thomas 
G. Murdough, Chi Phi House; Sec., L. 8S. Kim- 
ball. 


New Jersey 


Advertising Men’s Club of Elizabeth:—Pres., 
George Hirtzel, 211 Broad St.; Sec., F. Ernest 
Wallace, 279 N. Broad St. 

Advertising Club of Paterson:—Pres., William 
H. Gurney, 181 HBllison St.; Sec., John J. 
Fitzgerald, 5 Colt St. 


Plainfield Advertising Men’s Club:—Pres., 


James Beck, Tepper Bros., W. Front St.; Sec., 


A. W. Zimmerman, 220 Park Ave. 


New Mexico 


Roswell—Advertising Club of Roswell:— 


Consistent Gains in Circulation Have Been Followed 
by Substantial Increases in Advertising Lineage 


Recognized as a Result Producer 


ALLENTOWN 


ALLENTOWN CALL PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Represented in the National Field by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pres., Frank Schram, Public Service Co., 112 
W. 3rd St.; Sec., G. B. Owens, 324 Main St. 


New York 


Albany Advertising Club, Incorporated:— 
Pres., William Lowenberg, ¢/o Steefels Bros., 
State St.; Sec., Robert F. T. Wilke, 204 
Colonie St. 

Advertising Club of Binghamton:—Pres., 
Charles W. Baldwin, 221 Washington St.; Sec., 
Deforest F. Parce, N. Y. Telephone Co. 

Advertising Club of Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, 32 Court St.:—Pres., Charles F, 
Wark, 633 17th St.; Sec., Charles B. Ford, 
Brooklyn Ady. Club, 32 Court St. 

League of Advertising Women of Buffalo:— 
Pres., Miss Ruth Sully, Foster Milburn Co., 1280 
Main St.; Sec., Miss Ursula Hanrahan, Adam 
Meldrum & Anderson Co. 

Advertising Club of Gloversville:—Pres., 
Charles R. Bramer, 31 Bleecker St.; Sec., Jack 
R. Paul, 8 E. Fulton St. 

Advertising Club of Ithaca:—Pres., Prof. 
Bristow Adams, Roberts Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Sec., Evan M. Mitchell, 123 W. State 
St. 

Advertising Club of Jamestown:—Pres., Hugh 
W. Patterson, Jamestown Furniture Assn., Box 
484: Sec., Warner L. Morse, 12 W. 2nd St. 

Advertising Club of Lockport:—D. R. Pat- 
terson, E. H. Ferrer & Company; Sec., J. KF, 
Barclay, ¢/o Board of Commerce. 

Advertising Club of New York, 23 Park Ave.: 
—Pres., ©. O. Green, 23 Park Ave.; Sec., Clif- 
ton D. Jackson, 23 Park Ave. 

League of Advertising Women of New York: 
—Pres., Miss Laura Rosenstein, 622 W. 158th 
Ct., N. Y.: Sec., Miss Ida Clarke Powers Repro- 
duction Corp., 205 W. 39th St., N. Y¥.; Program 
Chairman, Cora E. Morlan, Hotel Astor; Meets 
every Wednesday, luncheon; dinner meeting 3rd 
Tuesday monthly except June, July and August. 
Business meeting 1st Tuesday evening. 

Advertising Club of Schenectady :—FPres., Wal- 
ter A. Bowe, 104 Fifth Ave., Scotia, N. ¥.; 
Sec., A. G. Strickrott, 13 Pinewood Ave., 
Schenectady; Program Chairman, address the 
President; meets 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, noon, 
luncheon, except July and August. 

Advertising Club of Utica:—Pres., Robert D. 
Fraser, 177 Genesee St.; Sec., W. L. Fort, Bhd 
Citizens Trust Company; Program Chairman, 
address the Secretary. 


North Carolina 


Advertising Club of Asheville:—Pres., Mar- 
shall Roberts, Bon Marche, Ashville, N. ©.; 
Sec., G. 0. Shepherd, P. O. Box 1204. 

Advertising Club of Charlotte:—Pres., Stark 
S. Dillard, COaskie-Dillard Co.; Sec., William 
Harold Martin, 14 B. Fourth St. 

Advertising Club of Greensboro:—Pres., H. S8. 
Richardson, Vick Chemical Co.; Sec., A. 3. 
Myers Odell Hardware Co. 

Advertising Club of Winston-Salem:—Pres., 
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CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS 


(Continued from page 210) 


J. _Frank Tesh, Rominger Furniture Co.; Sec., 
William T. Ritter, Chamber of Commerce, 


North Dakota 


Town Criers Club of Fargo:—Pres., Harry I, 


Hill, Fargo Forum Pub, Co.; See., D. Cc. Me- 
Carthy, Fargo Mercantile Co.; Program Chair- 
man, Harry R. Hill, Fargo Forum; meets once 


a month, Tuesday, 

Advertising Club of 
E. _S. Farringer; Sec., Warren Dodds, 

Town Criers Club of Mandan:—Pres., H. §, 
Russell, Mandan Creamery & Products Co.; Sec., 
S. C. Prideaux, Lewis & Clark Hotel Co. 

Town Criers Club of Ryder:—Pres., H. O. 
Holm; Sec., George L. Cunningham. 

Advertising Club of Valley City :—Pres., 
Charles G. Anderson; Sec., M. P. Krogh. 


Ohio 
Advertising Club of Canton, 214 6th St., N. 


‘W.:—Pres., Oscar F, Kwett, Northern En- 
graving Co.; Sec., Merritt Miller, 214 6th St. 
N. W. 


Lisbon (Neosho) :—Pres., 


Advertisers Club of Cincinnati, 540 Main St,: 
—Pres., A. H. Apking, Oincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co., Reakirt Building; Sec., Albert R. 
Riggs, 540 Main St. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Cleveland :— 
Pres., Mrs. Adah M, Graves, 1658 Union Trust 
Bldg.; Sec., Mrs. Blva S. Damon, Motor List 
Co., 1270 Ontario St. 

Advertising Club of Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce:—Pres., Prof. H. H. Maynard, Ohio 
State University; Sec., Delmar G, Starkey. 

Advertising Club of Dayton:—Pres., K. Fitz- 
patrick, 20 S. Jefferson St.; Sec., E. W. Keever, 
The E. C. Harley Co., 3rd and Clinton Sts. 

Advertising Club of Hamilton, Chamber of 
Commerce:—Pres., Louis 0. Segers, Republican 
Publishing Co.; Sec., J. B. Northway, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Advertising Club of Marietta:—Pres., B. M. 
Hawes, Marietta, 0.; Sec., Ward R. Hyde, 
Hyde Bros., Printers. 

Advertising Club of Portsmouth:—Pres., Si 
Straus, 316 Chillicothe St.; Sec., George W. 
Woodward, 75 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Shelby:—Pres., R. A. 
Gray, 165 W. Main St.; Sec., R. I. Lewis, 2 
Wilson Ave. 

Advertising Club of Toledo:—Pres., T. H. 
Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., 
Homer BH, Frys, B. B. B., Toledo, Ohio, 

Women’s Advertising Club of Toledo:—Pres., 
Julia Coburn, La Salle & Koch Co., 513-23 
Adams St.; Sec., Blanche McCreary, Lamson 
Bros. & Co., 333 Summit St. 

Advertising Club of Troy:—Dropped 1/6/26. 

Advertising Club of Youngstown :—Pres,, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Public Library; Sec., James 
B. Thompson, Stambaugh-Thompson (Co. 


James 
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Oklahoma 


Advertising Club of Oklahoma City:—Pres., 
M. Andrews, McEwen-Halliburton Co.: 
Sec., L. L. Baum, 217 N, Harvey St.; Program 
Chairman, Address Secretary; meets every 
Wednesday noon, luncheon, all year. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Oklahoma City 


—Pres., Alice Reep, Lino Osborn Ady. Agency 
Continental Bldg.; Sec., Roxie Adams, Oklahoma 
Education Association. 


Advertising Club of Sallisaw:—Pres., H. DB. 
McDonald; Sec., Ray O. Weems. 

Advertising Club of Tulsa:- Pres., J. ©. Por- 
ter, Purity Ice Cream ©o., 304 W. First St: 


Sec., Alfred J. Graves, 306 Nat. Bank of 

Commerce Bldg., Better Business Bureau, 
Oregon 

Advertising Club of Portland, 319 Oregon 


Bldg.—Pres., A. C. McMicken, 319 Oregon Bldg. ; 
Sec., A. L. Steele, 319 Oregon Bldg.; Asst. Sec., 
Anne P. Keil, 319 Oregon Bldg. 


Pennsylvania 


Advertising Club of Allentown:—Pres., Robert 
BR. Ritter, Koch Bros.: Sec., Eugene J. Hazard, 
Chronicle and News. 


Altoona Booster Association, 417 Commerce 
Bldg,:—Pres., Arthur B. Winter, 1415 11th Ave.: 
Sec., Edwin S. Greer, 417 Commerce Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Bethlehem:—Pres., J, 
Matthew Litsch, Bethlehem Globe: Sec., Mrs. 
Florence Beidelman, Bethlehem Morning Call. 

Advertising Club of Easton:—Pres., John 3B, 
Stempel, La Fayette College; Sec., Paul N. 
Welsh, The Laubach Store. 

Advertising Club of Greensburg:—Pres., John 
A. Keck, Standard Auto Co.; Sec., Charles W. 
Kuhns, E. Pittsburgh St. 

Advertising Club of Hazleton:—Pres., R. B. 
MacDermott, J. H. Brooks, Markle Bank Bldg. ; 
Sec., Wm. Bachman, Standard Sentinel, 25 N 
Wyoming St. 

Advertising Club of Johnstown:—Pres., Harry 
Hesselbein, Chamber of Commerce, Swank Bldg. ; 
Sec., Kenneth P. Ripple, 301 Central Ave. 

Lancaster Advertisers Club:—Pres., L. G. 
Shenk, Lancaster Intelligencer: Sec., Theodore 
W. Davis, c/o Watt & Shand Company. 

Advertising Club of New Castle:—Pres., Wil- 
liam BH. Gordon, Euwer Furniture OCo.; Sec., L. 
W. Kisthart, 133 Leasure Ave. 

Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, 1819 Lo- 
cust Street:—Pres., Howard ©. Story, Story, 
Brooks & Finley Co., 806 Colonial Building: 
Exec. Sec., Charles Paist. Jr., 1319 Locust St. 

Advertising Crafts Club of Philadelphia, 
(Juniors):—Pres., Noel P. Laird, 602 W. Chest- 
nut Street, Lancaster, Pa.; Sec., Willard BE. 
Jones, 2123 Summer St. 

Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women:— 
Pres., Mrs. Bllen I. Patten, 129 Kathmere Road, 
Brookline, Del. Co., Pa.; Sec., Nellie E. Quirk, 
1032 Chestnut Steet. 


Advertising Club of Pittsburgh:—Pres., Hd- 
ward M. Power, Jr., 2537 Oliver Bldg.; Sec., 
J. A, Oullison, 1117 Fulton Bldg. 
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ational Advertisers are 
elling Their Products in 
entral Louisiana through 


Alexandria Daily Toon Talk 


Published Evenings except Sunday and Weekly 
McCORMICK & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


ALEXANDRIA, 


S$2,05 


LOUISIANA 


LINES OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING IN 1925 


6,603 


Net Paid in Advance Circulation 


Delivered in the following Towns 


by 7 P. M. Each Evening by Carrier 


| Pi ill Georgetown Simpson Meeker 
| he Oakdale Tullos Marksville Willow Glen 
' Urania Kurthwood Lecompte Colfax Winnfield 
Rochelle Trout Cheneyville Montgomery Zenoria 
Ball Leesville McNary Tioga Elizabeth 
Long Leaf Boyce Lamourie Clarence Midway 
Glenmora Hot Wells Jena Natchitoches Echo 
Forest Hill Eadon Zimmerman Bunkie 
fr 
WM. D. WARD A. R. KEATOR 
Represented by 1411 Hartford Bldg. 


Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


J 


Chicago, III. 
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The 


yracuse Herald | 


NOW 


STEELE LT Oe PEELE RE LE TRT TT REG is PIES Y 


Over 50,000 net paid circulation 


with 


Over 30,000 circulation in the city of Syracuse | 


proper 


and still growing. 


This circulation in the city practically insures. 


100% coverage by one newspaper 


THE HERALD 


Comparative Lineage Figures for December, 1925 


of Syracuse, N. Y., Newspapers. 


HERALD POST-STANDARD JOURNAL 


lines 


Total Display Adver- 
Lisinigge sce. tet. L.022.329 


lines 


606,095 


982,169 


The following figures are included in the above: 


HERALD POST-STANDARD JOURNAL 


lines 


73,633 
201,425 
01,072 
77,224 
82,474 
49,917 


Automobile ........ 
Department stores. . . 
Food Advertising... . 
Mentse Wear 26. 2 
Women’s Wear.... 

RACIO Gee See ee 


Rotogravure (Sun- 


GAY Mh A a ak ae 22,701 


Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 


lines 


43,589 
100,870 
25,039 
39,417 
29,274 
40,936 


9,310 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Ine. 


Globe Building 


270 Madison Avenue 
Boston 


New York 


Leary Building 


Montgomery St. 
Rea eo ey Seattle, Washington 


San Francisco, California 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Los Angeles, California 


Steger Building 
Chicago 


— 


lines 


lines 


37,590 
17,248 
33,082 
97,075 
37,660 
19,649 


PO Sct ohbre 


1 


ACRE 


. = 
4 Sa 


a 
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ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS 
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Women’s Advertising Club of Pittsburgh :— 
Pres., Miss Miriam Geismar, 5848 Northumber- 
land Street; Sec., Mrs. Mack, c/o Boggs & Buhl. 

Advertising Club of Scranton:—Pres., John ©. 
Sweeney, International Correspondence Schools; 
Sec., George G. Marr, Globe Store. 

Advertising Club of Waynesboro:—Pres., Na- 
thapiel B. Funk, N. Church St.; Sec., Alfred 
W. Chilton, Chamber of Commerce. 

Advertising Club of Wilkes-Barre:—Pres., 
Arnott L. Jones, Times-Leader; Sec., Pauline 
Constine, Miners Bank Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Williamsport :—Pres., 
L. J. Brugler, c/o The Grit; Sec., BE. M. Case, 
Williamsport Sun. 

Advertising Club of York:—Pres., H. D. El- 
vidge, Martin-Parry Corp.; Sec., Miss Cecile V. 
Kendrick, Chas. H. Bear & Co. 


Rhode Island 


Town Criers of Rhode Island, P. 0. Box 947: 
—Chief Crier, Edward M. Fay, 60 Union St.; 
Scrivener, William B. Spencer, P. O. Box 1291. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Providence:— 
Pres., Grace A. Gardiner, 86 Weybosset St., 
Room 53; Sec., Mildred I. Paul, e/o Foxon Co., 
Inc., 235 W. Park St. 


South Carolina 
Advertising Club of Clinton:—Pres., Pte Ds 
Jacobs, Jacobs Co.; Sec., W. P. Jacobs, 12 E. 
Carolina Ave. 


South Dakota 


Advertising Club of Sioux Falls:—Press., Ad- 
dress Miss Harriet Folds, V. P., 268 Boyce 
Greeley Bldg.: Sec., Harold J. Benz, c/o Loonan 
Lumber Company. 


Tennessee 


Advertising Club of Memphis, P. O,. Box 2268: 
—Pres., Harold Gilbert, Hessig-Ellis Drug Co.; 
Sec.,- Harrison Upshaw, ¢/o Happy Feed Mills, 
Inc., Box 2268. 

Advertising Club of Morristown:—Pres., Dr. 
B. ©. Weesner; Sec., R, H. Inman, Miller & 
Inman, 

Advertising Club of Nashville:—Acting Pres., 
Enoch Brown, The Tennessean, Sec., W. J. 
Nicholson, Labor Advocate. 


Texas 


Advertising Club of Abilene:—Pres., Ww. G. 
Kinsolving; Sec., T. N. Carswell. 

Advertising and Salesmanship Club of Ama- 
rilllo:—Pres., D. M. Carr, Mgr. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co.; Sec., Gerald Kirven, Mgr. Pan- 
handle Sales Co. 

Advertising Club of Beaumont:—Pres., W. A. 
Garrabrandt, Tyrell-Combest Realty Co.; Sec., 
Roy L. Brittain, Lamb Printing & Stationery 


— 
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Advertising Club of Merchants Association of 
Brownsville:—Pres., Joseph B. Samuel, Box 491, 
Brownsville, Texas; Sec., John F. Dervin. 

Advertising Club of Columbus:— Pres., G. 
H. Miller; Sec., H. Braden. 

Advertising Club of Corsicana:—Pres., Barl 
FBllis; Sec., Guy Bunch, Daily Sun. 

Advertising League of Dallas, 917 Camp St.: 
—Pres., Alfonso Johnson, Dallas Morning 
News; Sec., Roy Cowan, Southwest Printing 
Co., 917 Camp St. 

Women’s Advertising League of Dallas:— 
Pres., Cora L. Kraeuter, 1102 Commerce 8t.; 
Sec., Mrs. 8. E. Hughes, 322 Interurban Bldg. 

Advertising Club of El Paso:—Pres., Paul A. 
Heisig, Jr., Blite Laundry; See., Mrs. May H. 
McGhee, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Fort Worth, 611 Dan 
Waggoner Building:—Pres., Carrol More, ist 
National Bank Bldg.; Sec., Cc. A. Paxton, ©. ©. 
Paxton Printing Co. 

Advertising Club of Galveston:—Pres., H. H. 
Levy, BE. 8. Levy & Co., 2227 Avenue HB; Sec., 
0. A. Walker, Jr., U. S. National Bank. 

Advertising Association of Houston:—Pres., 
Charles A. Braun, Houston Electric Co.; Sec., 
P. L. Michael, Houston Poster Ady. Oo. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Houston:—Pres., 
Mrs. Edith Axell, 307 Queen Theatre Bldg.; 
Sec., Katherine OC. Pollard, Houston Land & 
Trust Co., 119 Main Street. 

Advertising Club of McAllen:—Pres., John T. 
Cardwell: Sec., C. A. Rice. 

Advertising Club of Mercedes:—Pres., L. T; 
Hoyt: Sec., William T. Burnett. 

Advertising and Commercial Club of Mission: 
—Pres., Dr. A. L. Brasher; Sec., Ross 
Marcus. 

Advertising Club of Mt. Pleasant:—Pres., 
Herbert L, Smith; Sec., H. C. Huckeba. 

Advertising Club of Navasota:—Pres., R. 0. 
Harris; Sec., Francis Baker. 

Advertising Club of Port Arthur, Texas:— 
Pres., BE. ©. Ruffner, J. ©. Penny Co.; Sec., 
J. W. Faulkner, ¢/o Dovers, Inc. 

Advertising Club of Richmond:—Pres., H. M. 
Shannon; Sec., J. A. MecAyeal. 

Advertising Club of Sabinal:—Pres., Dr. J. M. 
Cavender; Sec., Joe W. Watson, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Advertising Club of San Angelo:—Pres., Ww. 
H. Dunean, City Drug Store; Sec., Roy 3B. 
McKinney, Box 103. 

Advertising Club of San Antonio: — Pres., 
Porter Loring, 206 Jefferson St.; Sec., Gladys 
L. Nobles, care Better Business Bureau, St. 
Anthony Hotel. 

Advertising Club of Sherman:—Pres., Hon. 
we Leslie, Mayor. 

Bavertising Club of Texarkana:—Pres., W. 
B. Timberlake, ¢/o Timberlake Hdw. C©o.; Sec., 
J. R. Morriss, ¢/o F. W. Oppenhauser & Co. 

Advertising Club of Waco, Texas.—Pres., L. 
M. Coyne, Goldstein Migel Co.; Sec., De Witt 
Morgan, Waco Adv. Co. 

Advertising Club of Wharton:—Pres., ©. OC. 
Ingram; Sec., J. C. Locke. 
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Fort Lauderdale 


Florida’s Most 
Rapidly Growing City 


As the county seat of Broward County, 


it offers 


a market of unusual im- 


portance—especially to advertisers of 


Building 


Food Products, 


Materials, 


House Furnishings, Real Estate and 


Luxuries. 


’ The Fort Lauderdale 


Daily & Sunday News 


—is Broward County’s only Daily 


—is the only paper that blankets the 
territory between Miami and Palm 


Beach 

Full Leased 
Wire 

Associated 
Press 


Circulation Now Over 6,000 


National Representative 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Chicago, New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


Dominating 


Florida’s Newest and Fastest 
Growing Section 


From the Peace River to Cape 
Sable—from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Lake Okeechobee — 
America’s last frontier is com- 
ing into bloom. 


During 1925, the population of 
this section doubled. New cities 
and towns are springing up and 
pioneer farmers are tilling the 
rich soil. 


At the center is Fort Myers, the 
metropolis of Southwest Flor- 
ida. The population of Fort 
Myers increased from 9,000 to 
18,000 in 1925. 


Here is a new but permanent 
community, forming new habits 
of living and new buying habits. 


Covering completely this vast 
area and occupying a position 
of unusual strength and prestige 


is the FORT MYERS 
TROPICAL NEWS. 


In Fort Myers and Lee County, 
the Tropical News has a larger 
daily average net paid circula- 
tion than all other state and local 
newspapers combined. 


Fort Myers Tropical News 


Fort Myers, Florida 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS 
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Advertising Club of Wichita Falls:—Pres., 
George BH. Wilson, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co.; 
See,, T. C. Scott, Peoples Ice Company. 


Utah 


Advertising Club of Salt Lake City:—Pres., 
Edgar M. Ledyard, c/o W. 8S. S. R. & Co., 
Newhouse Bldg.; Sec., Miss V. Cloward, Shan- 
key Advertising Agency. 


Virginia 
Advertising Club of Richmond, 611 Va. Ry. & 
Power Building:—Pres., B. Y. Kinzey, 611 


Power Bldg:; Sec., ©. V. Werne, 611 Power 
Bldg. 


Washington 


Advertising Club of Bellingham:—Pres., W. S. 
Newton, Newton's, Inc.; Sec., W. L. Clark, 
Diehl Motor Co. 

Advertising Club of Port Angeles, Wash.:— 
Pres., Harry J. Dunbam, 205 1st National Bank 
Bldg.; Sec., Audrey Waggoner, 205 Ist National 
Bank Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Seattle, 643 Central Bldg.: 
—Pres., Howard J. Ryan, Pacific Steamship Co.; 
Bxec. Sec., Miss Helen McBee, 643 Central 
Bldg.; meets every Friday noon, luncheon, 
Olympic Hotel, all year. 

Advertising Club of Spokane, West 909 Main 
Ave,.:—Pres., Joseph Baily, Vice-Pres. Fidelity 
National Bank; Mgr., Frank J. Zeorlin, West 
909 Main Ave.; Program Chairman, address the 
Manager; meets every Wednesday noon, lunch- 
eon, Davenport Hotel, all year. 

Advertising Club of Tacoma, 38038 Bernice 


Editor 


Bldg.:—Pres., Clinton S. Reynolds, 1306 A 
Street; Sec., James Corning Todd, 303 Bernice 


Bldg. 
Advertising Club of Walla Walla, P. 0. Box 


. 496:—Pres., J. L. Cundiff, P. 0. Box 496; Sec., 


A. B. Davis, 815 E. Alder St. 
West Virginia 


Kanawha Advertising Club of Charleston:— 
Pres., J. O. Lakin, 1228 Washington St.; Sec., 
A. J. Carey, 224 Virginia St. B. 

Advertising Club of Clarksburg, P. 0. Box 
818:—Pres., T. B. Cain, West Va. Business 
College; Sec., Mary L. Kincaid, P. 0. Box 818, 

Advertising Club of Huntington, P. O, Box 
1542:—Pres., Ben J, Lubin, Dickinson Furniture 
Co.; Sec., O. A. Myers, BH. A. Searls Co. 

Advertising Club of New Martinsville:— 
Pres., J. C. Froelich; Sec., Frank C. Berger. 

Advertising Club of St. Marys:—Pres., Ralph 
Triplett; Sece., C. E. Zipf. 


Wisconsin 


Advertising Club of Appleton:—Pres., Julius 
O. Kopplin, 128 BH. College Ave.; Sec., William 
W. Johnson, 123 S. Appleton St. 

Advertising Club of Colfax:—Pres., Dr. W. 
R. Brooks; Sec., H. C. Brown, Brown's Sweet 


Shop. 

Advertising Club of Madison:—Pres., W. L. 
Miller, 208 Democrat Bldg.; Sec., Arthur Towell, 
208 Democrat Bldg. 

Advertising Club of Milwaukee, 105 Wells 8t.: 
—Pres., R. BE. Wright, 1st Wisconsin National 
Bank; See., Wm. Dittman, Milwaukee Label 
& Seal Co., 297-9 Seventh St. 

Women’s Advertising Club of Milwaukee:— 

Pres., Miss Ruth Pearse, First Wis. Nat’l 
Bank; Sec., Helen Weinmann, c/o Stark Mantle 
& Tile Co., 2514 North Ave. 

Advertising Club of Racine:—Pres., W. ¥ 
Haight, Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co.; Sec., 
H. R. Le Poidevin, Journal Printing Co. 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS 


Europe, Asia, Australia 


Canada 


Advertising Club of Calgary:—Pres., B. L. 
Blake, 131 14th Ave., N. W.; Sec., A. P. Van 
Buren, 130 13th Ave., N. B. 

Montreal Publicity Association, Room 303, 
137 McGill St.:—Pres., Arthur N. Ste. Marie, 
Publicity Mgr., Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Consolidated, 83 Craig Street, West.; Sec., Henri 
Viau, P. O. Box 1254. 

Advertising Club of Toronto:—Pres., J. J. 
Gibbons, Gibbons, Ltd.; Sec., D. ©. Coons, 119 
W. Wellington St. 


SPACE 


family. 


sus, 


Australia 


New South Wales Ad-Men’s Institute—Pres., 
N. 8. H. Catts, 375 Kent St., Sydney, N. 8S. W.; 
Sec., F. S. B. Rickards, 375 Kent St. 


Belgium 


Chamber Syndicate de la Publicite, la Cham- 
ber de Commerce Siege Social, Palais D’Egmont: 
Chairman, George Sellier, Palais D’Hyzmont. 
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IN THE 


Fitchburg Sentinel 


is not sold on a competitive basis, 
but as the only and sufficient 
means of reaching the territory 
centering on Fitchburg, Mass. 
Almost every copy goes into the 
home of a thrifty and prosperous 


Fitchburg’s population, 1925 cen- 
is 43,689. 
diversified manufactures, 
prising trade and progressive farm- 
ing, and its neighboring commun- 


It is a city of 
enter- 


SENTINEL PRINTING CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. | 
JULIUS MATHEWS Special Agency. 


& Publisher for January 30, 


1926 


An Oracle ana 


Power inan unusually 
rolific Territory— 


The center of one of the most important sections of 
the great Metropolitan District, NEWARK, NEW 


JERSEY, from the advertiser’s standpoint, occupies 
a strategic position among the cities of the country. 


Dominating this rich territory, its circulation cov- 
ering it like a blanket, the 


® 4 
Newark Evening News 
is recognized as its Great Home Newspaper—a 
newspaper enjoying the respect of reader and ad- 


vertiser alike. 


And not only do local advertisers look to it as their 
great medium, but New York Merchants and Na- 
tional Advertisers, too, recognizing its influence and 
coverage in a territory rich in potential prospects, 
have made it the outstanding medium to exploit 


their wares of merit. 


The result is that, during 1925, among ALL the six 
day newspapers published in the United States, the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS ranked 


FIRST in Classified Advertising ‘ 
FIRST in Automobile Advertising 
FIRST in National Advertising 


Conclusive evidence that you, too, may share in the 
rich rewards resulting from concentrating in NEW 
JERSEY’S HOME NEWSPAPER, the 


Newark Evening News. 


(Always Reaches Home) 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Mer. 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 
Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco 


New York — 


a eS nnn atmo 


AULA Leh be | 
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China 
Advertising Club of China:—Pres., Carl Crow, 


Carl Crow, Inc., 6-B Kiangse Road, Shanghai; 
Sec., C. P. Ling, C-453 Honan Road, Shanghai. 


France 


Cercle des Publicitaires Francais, Paris:— 
Permanent Sec., Jean Bonherbe, 25 Rue de Mos- 
cou, Paris; meets monthly, Tuesday, 6 p. m., 
dinner, except summer. 

Corporation des Techniciens la Publicite, Paris 
—Pres., Henry Mosse; Sec., Rene Leopold, 4 
Rue de Castellane. 

La Chambre Syndicate de la Publicite, Paris: 
—Sec., X. Muller, 15 Faubourg, Montmartre. 

L’Office de la Justification des Tirages des 
Quotidiens et des Periodiques:—Pres., Ch. Mail- 
lard, 5 rue de Havre, Paris; Sec., J. Bruer, 10 
rue Lecluse, Paris. 


La Semaine de la Publicite, Paris:—Pres., 


Ch. Maillard, 5 rue du Havre, Paris; Sec., 
Martial Buisson, 5 rue de Kronstadt. Garches 
(S. et 0.) 

Germany 
Verband Deutscher Reklamefachleute, e. V.: 
—Chairman, Max Riesebrodt, c/o Deutscher 
Reklamefachleute; Sec., Walter Dolge, Pots- 
damer Str. 105, Berlin W. 35; Postage—For- 
eign (5c.) rate. 

Holland 
Bureau voor Oplaagcontrole, Amsterdam:— 


Pres., Herman.Sanders, 0. Z. Achterburgwal 98, 


Amsterdam; Director, J. C. van den Berg, 
Warmoesstraat 197-199; meets once a year, 
October or November. 

Nederlandsche Dagblaadpers, Amsterdam:— 
N. Z. Voorburgval 234. 

Advertising Club of Rotterdam:—Pres., H. 
H. Behrens, Schiedamscheweg 142; Sec., B. 
Knol, 110 8. Gravendykwal. 

Vereeniging Van Erkende Advertentie Bu- 
reaux in Nederland: Address, Mathenesserlaan, 
314, Rotterdam, MHolland:—Pres., G. Pino, 
Heerengracht 375, Amsterdam, Holland; Sec., 
Frits I Bril, Mathensserlaan 314, Rotterdam, 
Holland. 


Ireland 
Advertising Club of Ulster, Scottish Provident 


Buildings, Belfast:—Pres., Sir Robert Baird, 
Belfast Telegraph; Sec., Victor Salter, Scottish 
Provident Bldgs. 

Publicity Club of Ireland:—Pres., A. Cana- 
van, United States Lines, College St., Dublin; 
Sec., W. HE. Magill, 85 Grafton St. 
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New Zealand 


Advertising Club of New Zealand, Auck- 
land:—Pres., G. M. Fowlds, 101 Victoria Arcade, 
Queen’s Street; Sec., Herbert J. Bentley, 26 
Strand Arcade. 


Scotland 


Edinburgh Publicity Club:—Sec., F. H. R. 


Pring, 25 Charlotte Square. 

Publicity Club of Glasgow:—Pres., D. Ol 
Cuthbertson, 96 Bath Street; Sec., Alex Mc- 
Kenzie, 54 Gordon Street. 

South Africa 
Publicity Club of South Africa, Capetown: 


—Pres., R. Allister, St. Georges St., Capetown; 
Sec., J. A. Melville, P. O. Box 914. 
Publicity Club of Natal, P. O. Box 1453:— 


Pres., Andrew Smail, P. O. Box 1453; Sec., 
Stanley E. Ashmead, Bartlett, Box 1453, Dur- 
ban, South Africa. 


Sweden 


Advertising Club of Sweden, Box 379, Stock- 
holm:—Pres., Dr. Nils Geber, Bebers Bokforlag; 
Sec., Tom A. Bjorklund, Storgatan 10; meets 
about six times a year; postage—foreign (5c.) 
rate. 


NATIONAL BETTER BUSI- 
NESS COMMISSION 


Board of Governors: G. F. Olwin, President, 
Indianapolis; Edward L. Greene, Vice-Pres., 
New York; Harry W. Riehl, Vice-Pres., St. 


Louis; G. F. Olwin, Indianapolis; George Kahin, 
Seattle; Fred M. Willson, Toledo; H. W. Riehl, 
St. Louis; John Garver, Buffalo. 

AKRON, 0O.—Better Business Commission of 
Akron :—Commissioner, Roger Burrell, 710 
Second National Bank. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Better Business Bureau 
ef Baltimore:—Managing Dir., Robert T. Test, 
1204 Munsey Bldg.; Asst. Mgr. Dir., B. Joseph 
Wheeler, 1204 Munsey Bldg. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Better Business 
reau:—Mer., Frank R. Black, 601-2 
Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Better Business Commis- 
sion:—Mgr., Kenneth Backman, 201 Devonshire 
St.; Mdse. Mgr., Stuart N. Hotaling. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Better Business Bureau, 
Inc.:—Mer., John N. Garver, 217 Ellicott Sq. 

CANTON, 0O.—Better Business Bureau:— 
Mer., Don ©. Jacobs, 304 New Vicary Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, 0O.—Better Business Commis- 
sion:—Megr., Philip L. Baldwin, 508 Keith Bldg. ; 
Asst. Mgr., George Black, 508 Keith Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, 0O.—Better Business Commis- 
sion:—Mgr., Dale Brown, Federal Reserve Bank 


Bu- 
Jackson 


Bldg.; Asst. Mgr., Ernest K. Armstrong. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—Better Business Commission: 
—Mer.,. Karl T. Finn. 
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DALLAS, TEX.—Better Business Bureau:— 
Megr.-Counsel, Hugo Swan, 906 Mercantile Bank 
Bldg. 

DAYTON, O.—Dayton Better Business Bur- 
eau, Inc.:—Megr., George S. Langland, 220 Rie- 
Bold Bldg. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Better Business Bureau: 
—Megr., Kenneth Barnard, 1908 First National 
Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Herbert B. Thompson. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Better Business Bur- 


eau:—Sec.-Mgr., Robert M. Snyder, 437 Stand- 
ard Bldg. 
FRESNO, CAL.—Better Business Bureau:— 


Mer., Edward Kanitz, 216 Brix Bldg. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Better Business Bureau:— 
Sec.-Mgr., A. D. Collins, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Better Business Bur- 
eau:—Mer., G. F. Olwin, 203 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg.; Asst. Mgr., T. M. Overley, 203 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY, MO,.—Better Business Bureau 
—Sec., George M. Husser, 128 Hotel Baltimore. 

LIMA, O,—Better Business -Bureau:—Megr., 
James BE. Morton, 123 N. Elizabeth St. 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—Better Business Bur- 
eau:, 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Better Business Bureau: 
—Megr., Ferris R. Miller, Edwards & Wildey 
Bldg... 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Better Business Bureau: 
Mgr., Ralph W. Bales, 302 Courier Journal Office 
Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Better Business Bur- 
eau:—Mer,, Oscar H. Morris, M. A. C. Bldg., 
108 Mason St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y¥.—Better Business Bureau: 
—Managing Sec., H. J. Kenner, 280 Broadway. 
OAKLAND, CAL.—Better Business Bureau: 
Sec., Elmer J. Hertel, 233 Blake Block. 
PEORIA, ILL.—Better Business Bureau:— 
Mgr.-Counsel, Roscoe MHerget, 1213 Jefferson 
Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Better Business Bureau: 
—Megr., Robert M. Mount, 319 Oregon Bldg. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Better Business Bur- 
eau:—Mer., Flint Grinnell, 204 Westminister 
St.; Mdse. Mgr,, Vernon A. Libby, 204 West- 
minster St. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL,—Better Business Bureau: 
Megr.-Counsel, Lewis J. Utt, 605 Southern Title 
Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Better Business 
Bureau:—General Counsel, Elliot M. Hpsteen, 
2011 Palace Hotel. 

SCRANTON, PA.—Better Business Bureau: 


—Megr., Berlin Boyd, 405 Traders National Bank 
Bldg. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Better Business Bureau: 
—Counsel, George Kahin, 643 Central Bldg.; 
Sec., Hazel M. Britton, 643 Central Bldg. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Better Business Bureau: 
—Mer., Frank J. Zeorlin, West 909 Main Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Better Business Bur- 
eau:—Megr., Guy H. Messenger, Myrick Bldg. 

STOCKTON, CAL.—Better Business Bureau: 
Counsel, Stanley M. Arndt, 801 Farmers & 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO COVER 
DAYTON WITHOUT THE USE 
OF THE COMBINATION 


81,626 Circwlation(AB 


NO OTHER DAYTON 


SUCH A LOW 


STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Representatives 


LARGEST CITY CIRCULATION 
~ ~ ~ AVAILABLE ~ ~ ~ 


OFFER YOU THIS COVERAGE AT 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Bettr Business Bureau:— 
Sec.-Megr., Harry W. Riél, 306-7 City Club 
Bldg.; Financial Mgr., Chates H. Fehrmann, 


306-7 City Club Bldg.; Mdse. Mg., Kenneth W. 
Hood, 306-7 City Club Bldg. 

ST, PETERSBURG, FLA.—Bette. Business 
Bureau:—Mgr., H. G. Mitchell, 231-233 Darida 
Arcade, 

. TACOMA, WASH,—Better Business Bureau: 
—Sec., Harold Cosier, 1502 Puget Sound Bank 
Bldg. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Better Business Bur- 
eau:—Mer., T. M. Overley, Ohamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—Better Business Bureau:— 
Mdse. Mgr., H E. Frye, 308 Richardson Blg. 

TULSA, OKLA,—Better Business Bureau:— 
Mgr., Alfred J. Graves, 306 National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Better Business Bur- 


eau:—Director, Howard M. Oool, 335 Evening 
Star Bldg., 11th St, and Penna. Ave.; Asst. 
Director, Louis Rothschild. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 


—OUT-OF-TOWN NEWSPAPERS 


Baltimore Sun—H. Stone, 63 Park Row. 

Boston Globe—A, M. Kemp, 1106 World Build- 
ing. 

Cincinnati Times Star—J. 
Martinique. 

Chicago Tribune—Perley H. Boone, Times Annex 
Building. 

Chicago Daily News—George ©. Briggs, 
Park Row Building. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer—L. S. Horne, Jr., Times: 
Annex Building. 

Detroit News—L. L. Stevenson, 403 Park Row 
Building. 

Milwaukee Sentinel—H. W. Gezloe, 
nex Building. 

Milwaukee Journal—Philip Stitt, 
Building. 
New Orleans Times-Picayune—Marion J. Pike, 
Daily News Building, 25 Park Row. 
Paris Tribune—Paul Williams, Times 
3uilding. 

Philadelphia Inquirer—Robert P. Lowry, Herald- 
Tribune Building. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger—Daniel F. Cleary, 
Herald-Tribune Building. y 

Philadelphia Record—B. S. Kearns, 1128 World 
Building. 
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Pittsburgh Dispatch—Timothy Sullivan, Herald- 
Tribune Building. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat—L, G. Kaufman, 


Times Annex Building. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch—E. L. Mockier, 1107 
World Building. 
Washington Post—Timothy Sullivan, MHerald- 


Tribune Building. 
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Editor & Publisher 


LITERARY AND ART MARKET OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE following information covering the 

principal literary and art markets of the 
United States has been compiled by Editor 
& Publisher for the service of writers, news- 
paper men and illustrators. 

The data below was obtained by questionnaire 
to the responsible executives in charge of pur- 
chasing manuscripts for their publications. The 
compilation shows that there is a tremendous 
demand for all types of writing. Fiction, tn 
the form of the short story, probably leads the 
field, but there is a large market for authorita- 
tive articles upon nearly every branch of en- 
deavor. The market for art, while necessarily 
more limited, is broad enough to encourage those 
new in the field. 

The following symbols are used (M) monthly 
publication; (Tri-M) tri-monthly; (Bi-M) bi- 
monthly; (W) weekly. 

American Boy (M) The Sprague Publishing 
Co., Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor, 550 Lafayette 
Bl’vd., Detroit. Mss. Short stories, serials, 
timely articles, brief accounts of unusual boy 
activities and other short items. Ass’t. editor 
In charge of art, George F. Pierrot, cover de- 
signs with boy appeal, comics, illustrations for 
stories and articles. Considers all contributions, 
Payment on acceptance, 

American Cookery (M) Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Co,, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, R. B. 
Hill, editor, Mss. Household topics. Some 
fiction. Considers all contributions. Payment 
on publication. 

American Legion Weekly (W) 
lishing Corp., John T. Winterich, 
dianapolis. Mss. Human interest’ accounts 
(1.500) of rehabilitated World War Veterans 
and of Legion members who are doing interest- 
ing things or who work at odd occupations; must 
be accompanied by photos. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment monthly, or after ac- 

American Magazine (M) Crowell Pub, Co.; 
Merle Crowell, editor, 250 Park <Ave., New 
York. Mss. Short stories around 4,500-6,000 
words, serials around 45,000, brief personal 
sketches for interesting people department 
(1,000 words) and occasionally feature articles 
of highly personalized type; short articles on 
family finances. “Art director, Thomas Stanley, 
cover designs, illustrations. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

Arts and Decoration (M) Eltinge F. Warner, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, editor, 45 W. 45th street, 
New York. Mss. Art, architecture, gardens, 
drama, music, literature, industrial art. Art 
director, M. F. .Roberts,- sculpture, painting, 
etching, prints, frescoe, etc. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment 5th of publishing month. 

Better Homes and Gardens (M) E. T. Mere- 
dith, Chesla C. Sherlock, editor, 17th and Locust 
streets, Des Moines. Mss. Articles (illus- 
trated) on every phase of home-making for 
home folks in city, town and suburb, building 


Legion Pub- 
editor, In- 


furnishing, gardening (flower and vegetable) 
landscaping. Art director, W. W. Arnold; 5 x 7 
or larger photographs and paintings suitable 


for 4 color process reproduction for cover pur- 
poses. Considers all contributions. Payment on 
acceptance. 

Black Mask (M) E. F. Warner, P. ©. Cody, 
editor, 45 West 45th St., New York. Mss. De- 
tective, mystery, adventure. Covers only. Con- 
siders all contributions. Payment on acceptance, 

Bockman (M) George H. Doran Co., John 
Farrar, editor, 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
Mss. Literary articles, poems, short stories. 
Line drawings. Considers all contributions. 
Payment on acceptance, 

Boys’ Life (M) Boy Scouts of America, James 
BR. West, editor, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Mss. Stories and articles with appeal to boys 
14 to 18 years of age. Art director, Francis J. 
Rigney. Art work done on order. Considers 
contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Breezy Stories (Semi-M) ©. H. Young Pub. 
Co., Ine., Cashel Pomeroy, editor, 709 Sixth 
Ave., New York. Mss. Fiction and light verse, 
only ‘‘sex stories’’ sought, but clean; nothing 
crude, noyelettes of twelve to twenty thousand 
words; short stories from 2,500 to 7,000 words. 
Uses three-color process covers. Considers all 
contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Capper’s Weekly (W) Arthur Capper, A. L. 
Nichols, editor, 8th & Jackson Sts., Topeka. 
Mss. Human interest feature articles, jokes, 
jingles and limericks, short home-page contri- 
hutions on helpful subjects; is tabloid publica- 
tion, prints no long articles. Art director, A. L, 
Nichols. Considers all contributions. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Century Magazine (M) Century Co., Hewitt H. 
Howland, editor, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Mss. Articles, short stories, occasional short 
serials, poems. Considers all contributions. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Country Homes (Bi-M) F. Heath Coggins, 8S. 
Ti. Powell, editor, 312 W. Redwood street, Balti- 
more. Mss. Articles about anything for the 
home, Art director, F. H. Coggins. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Country Life (M) Doubleday, Page & Co., R. 
T. Townsend, editor, Garden City, Long Island. 
Mss. Everything pertaining to outdoor and 
country living; sports; live stock; interior 
decorating; building; gardens and gardening, etc. 
Art director, R. T. Townsend, photographs 
principally, but paintings for cover designs. 
Considers all contributions. Payment _on ac- 
ceptance. 

D. A. C, News (M) Chas. H. Hughes, editor, 
e/o D. A. ©., Detroit. Mss. Mainly humorous 
of not oyer 1,500 words. Usually considers 
only work ordered. Payment on acceptance. 

The Dance Magazine (M) Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Adele Whitely Fletcher, editor, 1926 
Broadway, New York. Mss. Popular and tech- 
nical discussions of the dance, Interviews with 
prominent dancers; dance verse; articles 1,500 to 
5,000 words; no short stories, Fiction serials 


on dance themes 10,000 to 20,000 words. Art 
director, W. A. Campbell. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment upon schedule 3 months 
prior to publication. 

Designer (M) Designer Pub. Co., Frank Quinn, 
editor, 12-16 Vandam street, New York. Mrs. 
Arthur Griswold, editor. Mss. Fiction (serials 
and short stories) articles dealing with 
women’s interests, household, health, child care, 
ete. Art director, W. Martin Johnson; illustra- 
tions for black and white reproduction in half 
tone and line, photographs, cover subjects in 
color. Considers all contributions. Payment on 
acceptance. 

Droll Stories (M) C. H. Young Pub, ©o., Inc., 
Cashel Pomeroy, editor, 709 Sixth avenue, New 
York. Mss. Fiction and light verse, ‘‘sex 
story’’ with humorous twist, which may be in 
the type of narration, or in story itself, wanted 
for fiction, noyelettes of 12 to 18,000 words; 
short stories from 2,500 to 7,000 words. Uses 
three-colov process covers. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Etude (M) Theo. Presser Co., James Francis 
Cooke, editor, 1712 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Mss. ‘‘Tell how’’ articles upon musical educa- 
tion, biography, anecdotes, history. Art direc- 
tor, W. N. Nortenheim, musical subjects. Con- 
siders all contributions. Payment on publica- 
tion. 

Editor (W) Wm. R. Kane, publisher and 
editor, Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. Mss. 
Articles that will put ideas in the heads or 
dollars in the pockets of authors; 1,200 to 2,000 
word news items of markets for manuscripts. 
Considers all contributions. Payment on pub- 
lication, 

Editor & Publisher (W) James Wright 
Brown, publisher; Marlen EB. Pew, editor, 1700 
Times Bldg., 42nd St. and Broadway, New 
York. Mss. Articles and news items con- 
cerning newspaper publishing and newspaper 
men. Interviews with men who are doing 
things in the profession. Occasion humorous 
article on journalism. Features on newspaper 
administration desired with the ‘‘how’’ angle 
stressed, telling new practical business meth- 
ods, Also features on newspaper advertising, 
new selling ideas; new campaigns. Illustra- 
tions: photographs. Payment on publication. 

Everygirl’s (Monthly except July and August) 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Mary E. Squire, editor, 
17 BH. 31st Street, New ‘York. Mss. Stories of 
interest to girls between 12 and 18 years; mys- 
tery, adventure, love-interest and costume stor- 
ies. 15,000 to 20,000 word novelettes. Fiction 
illustration, decorative headings and tailpieces, 
photographie studies of girls doing things in 
camp, at home, ete. Considers all contributions. 
Payment three weeks after acceptance. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star (W) Star 
Publishing Co., C. Gordonsmith, editor, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. Mss. Fiction, travel, ad- 
venture or historical articles of special Canadian 
interest. Uses photographs suitable for cover 
pictures. Payment after publication. 

Fawecett’s Magazine (M) Fawcett Publications. 
Roscoe Fawcett, managing editor, Robbinsdale, 


Minn, Jack Smalley, assistant editor. Mss. 
True stories, features, fiction, verse, humor. 
Art Director, M. E. Averill. Covers, half-tones. 


Payment on acceptance. 

Field and Stream (M) E, F. Warner. Ray 
P. Holland, editor, 45 W. 45th Street, New 
York. Mss. Good live hunting, fishing and 
camping stories, with plenty of action, practical 
articles that would tend to make life easier for 
the outdoor man, 3,000 or 3,500 word limit and 
good illustrations essential. Considers all con- 
tributions, Payment Wednesday after ac- 
ceptance. 

Film Fun (M) Leslie Judge Co., George 
Mitchell, editor, 627 W. 43d Street, New York. 
Mss. none. Art director, George Mitchell. 

Forecast (M) ©. Houston Goudiss, Alberta M. 
Goudiss, editor, 6 BH. 39th street, New York. 
Mss. Articles, 1,500-3,500 words on food, health, 
household efficiency, child care, family recreation 
and community betterment. Art director, Flor- 
ence MeTague. Uses covers. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Forum (M) Forum Pub. Corp., Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor, 247 Park avenue, New York. 
Mss. Short essays-non fiction—small amount fic- 
tion, limit 3,000 words various topics. Uses 
black and white sketches only. Considers all 
contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Golf Illustrated (M) Golf Illustrated, Inc. 
W. Henry Beers, editor, 425 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Mss. Articles relating to golf lending 
themselves to fine illustration. Considers all 
contributions. Payment 25th of each month. 

Golfers Magazine (M) Golfers Magazine Co., 
H. B. McNeal, 4753 South Parkway, Chicago. 
Mss. Articles on gold and golfers. Art director, 
James S. Sheafe. Considers only work ordered. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Grit (W) Grit Pub. Co., Frederic EB. Manson, 
Illustrated 


editor, Williamsport, Pa. Mss. 
news and magazine features. Payment on pub- 
lieation. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 119 W. 40th street, New 
York. Does not encourage contributions. 

Hearst’s International Combined With Cos- 
mopolitan (M) _ International Magazine Co., 
Inc., Ray Long, editor, 119 W. 40th street, 
New York. Mss. Short stories from 3,500 to 
8,000 words; personal experience articles, 1,800 
to 3,000. Art Director, William C. Gibson. All 
types art work purchased. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Household Magazine (M) Arthur Capper, Mrs. 
Ida Migliario, editor, 8th and Jackson streets, 
Topeka, Kan. Mss. Poems. Art director, 
editor. Considers all contributions. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper (M) F. J. and W. F. 
Heer, O. Kuechler, editor, 386 S. 4th street, 
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BEAUMONT. ENTERPRISE 


AND 


THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Completely Serve 
Key Markets 


in both 


Texas and Louisiana 


The 5th Market in Texas 
The 3rd Market in Louisiana 


| syzeveronro BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE «oBEATMONT JOURNAL | 
! COMPLETELY COVER THEIR OWN TERRITORY 
| (NOTE DISTANCE OF OTHER CITIES ) 
| 


Outside Papers 
do. not cover 
ExANORiAy Beaumont 


Trade Territory. 


GULF OF 


Neither Texas nor Louisiana can 
be Adequately Covered 
without the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


TheS.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


SOLE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Write for Descriptive Booklet on Beaumont 


Trade Territory 


a. 
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olumbus, O. Mss. 
hing, trapping, fur farming, woodcraft, ete. 


Outdoor sports, hunting, 


Art work: Only original photographs. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 
“Illustrated Mechanics (M) F. I. Moore, B. A. 
Weishaar, editor, 1411 Wyandotte, Kansas City, 
Mo. Mss. interesting photos—new mechanical 
ideas for farm and home—new inventions, im- 
proved appliances, articles and _ illustrations, 
which show a better and easier way-of doing 
things, all articles must be illustrated. Pay- 
ent on publication. 
} Independent (W) Independent Publications, 
Inc., R. BH. Danielson and O. A. Herter, editors, 
$ Arlington street, Boston. Mss. Articles upon 
polftical, social, economic, scilentifié and literary 
gubjects. Uses interesting photographs which 
fell a story 6 x 10 inches. Considers all. jeon- 
tributions. Payment Saturday following — ac- 
deptance. 

: John Martin’s Book (M) John Martin, editor 
and publisher, 33 W. 49th street, New York. 

ss. ‘Make and do” articles; overstocked at 

resent. Considers, contributions. 
acceptance. '. , | 
: Judge (W) Douglas H. Cooke, Norman An- 
thony, editor, 627 W. 43rd street, New York. 
fas. Humorous articles, jokes, short verse, 
othing over 250 words. Art director, Norman 
) aie humorous drawings. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment on publication. 

{ Laughter (M) Guild Pub. Co., 584 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Mss. Humorous material 
only, fiction, verse, drawings, epigrams. Uses 
only free lance work. Payment ist and 15th 
of mqgnth. 

Liberty (W) Harvey Deuell, editor, 247 Park 
avenue, New York. Mss. Fiction and articles. 
Art director, Morris Aleshire; buys covers and 
iHlustiations. Considers all contributions. Pay- 
ment jon acceptance. 

-MatLean’s Magazine (Bi-M) Maclean Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., H. Napier, Moore, editor, 143 
University avenue, Toronto. Mss. Short stories 
fiom 4,000 to 10,000 words, feature articles on 
specifically Canadian topics; serials from 30,000 
tg 80;000 words. Art ‘director, W. A. Irwin; 
covers, illustrations for stories, usually in crayon 
and wash. Considers all contributions. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Modern Priscilla (M) The priscilla Co., C. B. 
Marble,managing editor, 85 Broad street, Bos- 
ton. Mss. Authoritative articles on needle- 

tork,' homecrafts and housekeeping subjects. 
Pere eeskens, Considers all contributions. Pay- 
ment jon acceptance. 

‘Motion Picture Classic, Motion Picture Mag- 
azine,, Movie Weekly. Brewster Publications, 
{ric. | Prederic James Smith, managing editor, 
175 Duffield street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Not in 


Payment on. 
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market for material. 

Moving Picture Stories (W) Ethel Rosemon, 
editor and publisher, 219 Seventh avenue, New 
York. Mss. Occasional short story or verses of 
the sereen. First person love stories. Consider 
all contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Nation (W) Nation, Inc., Oswald G. Villard, 
20 Vesey street, New York. Mss. Political and 
economic articles, occasional essays. Considers 
all contributions. Payment on publication. 

National Magazine (M) Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
editor, 952 Dorchester avenue, Boston, Mss. 
Considers only work ordered. Payment on pub- 
lication. 

National Geographic Magazine (M) National 
Geographic Society, Gilbert Grosvenor, editor, 
16th & M streets, NW, Washington, D. C. Mss. 
Scientific, geographic, travel articles must be 
scientifically accurate but should be written in 
non-technical language; the appeal being to the 
lay reader, not primarily to the technical geog- 
rapher. Art director, Franklin L. Fisher, photo- 
graphs. Considers all contributions. Payment 
on acceptance, 

Nation’s Business (M) U. 8S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Merle Thorpe, editor, c/o U.. 8. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. ©. Mss. 
Articles on subjects of general interest to the 
average business man. Art Director: Art Brown. 
Photographs and some drawings. Considers all 
contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Open=Road (M) “The “ferbelt@s:,.Clayton H. 
Ernst, editor, 248 Boylston streét, Boston. Mss. 
Look-ahead articles and. stories on opportunity, 
sport, business,’ politics, aviation,- love, mar- 
riage, personality articles about boys who are 
making good. Illustrations, photographs of sport 
of interest to boys. Payment on acceptance. 

Overland Monthly (M) B. Virginia Lee, 
editor, 556 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. Mss. 
Articles of the West; facts; stories of old West; 
poetry of West. Art director: Ray Bethers. 
Considers contributions. Payment on publication. 

People’s Home Journal (M) F. M. Lupton, K. 
W. Payne, editor, 80 Lafayette street, New 
York. Mss, Short stories, serial poems. Art 
director. Lyle J. Bryson; half tones—line 
drawings—initials—covers. Payment on accept- 
ance. 

People’s Popular Monthly (M) Carl C. Proper. 
Ruth Stewart, managing editor, 801 Second 
street, Des Moines. Mss. Serials, 60,000 words, 
short serials, short stories, articles on beautt- 
fying homes. Art director, Ruth Stewart; four- 
color covers and illustrations in two colors, and 
black and white. Considers all contributions. 
Payment soon after acceptance. 

Picture Play Magazine (M) Street and Smith 
Corp., Charles Gatchell, editor, 79-7th avenue, 
New York. Does not solicit mss. 

Popular Science Monthly (M) Popular Science 
Pub. Co., Sumner N. Blossom, 250 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York, Mss. Brief illustrated stories, 
stories and photographs of new machines, pro- 
cesses and discoveries, time and labor saving 
tools and useful accessories for the home and 


Florida has consistently broken so many records 
—building and otherwise—in the last few months 
that the unusual progress of its newspapers is taken 
as a matter of course. 


That the National Advertisers are taking advantage 
of this newly found field is being demonstrated 
daily by the increased number of Florida dailies 
being added to campaigns. 


|! Clearwater, county seat of Peerless Pinellas County, 


becoming nationally known as the “Springtime 
City,” with its more than $5,000,000 worth of build- 
ing in 1925, has stepped into the front rank of 


Lf] Florida’s progressive cities, 


And Clearwater with its 


as 
irene 
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city and suburban popula- 


tion of more than 20,000 can be reached only through 


Tue CLEARWATER SUN | 


Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday 


Represented in the National Field by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Walton Bldg. 
af Atlanta 


250 Park Ave. 
New York 


People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 


3 Se eb ee 


The Empire 
Of South Florida 


A region marked by the great- 
est growth and activity ever 
known in any section of the 
nation. 


Embracing the wonderful 
development and progress now 
engaging the attention of the 
world and attracting thousands 
of people and millions of in- 
vestment capital. 


Including the great Florida 
citrus industry, the great Florida 
phosphate industry, the great 
Florida cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry, the great Florida fish- 
eries industry, the great Florida 
vegetable industry, the great 
Florida tourist industry, and 75 
percent of the state’s construc- 
tion and real estate operations. 


A rich and potential territory, 
with 22 thriving and productive 
counties, 99 prosperous and 
growing towns and a population 


of 713,943. 


This Is The 


Tribune’s Territory 


Covering and serving this ter- 


ritory, delivered early every 
morning in all these 99 towns, 
read by old residents, newcomers 
and visitors, the TAMPA 
MORNING TRIBUNE is the 
recognized and acknowledged 
newspaper of South Florida. 


The advertiser who wishes to 
reach the best section of the fast- 
est growing and most prosperous 
state of the Union must use 


THE TAMPA 
MORNING TRIBUNE 
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LITERARY AND ART MARKET 


(Continued from page 216) 


automobile, photographs illustrating the most 
modern methods of manufacture of products, 
larger articles on non-technical accounts of 
scientific progress. Art director, Sydney Ox- 
berry; line-wash-color, mechanical drawings, 
photographs. Considers all contributions. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Rod and Gun in Canada (M) W. J. Taylor, 
Ltd., ©. 0. Tatham, editor, Woodstock, Ont. 
Mss. Shooting, hunting, fishing, canoeing; 
scenes laid in Canada. Considers contributions. 
Payment on publication 

Rudder (M) The Rudder Pub. Co., Gerald 
White, editor, 9 Murray street, New York. 
Mss. Nothing but technical matter or cruising 
stories of power and sail boating. Only photo- 
Sraphs. Considers all contributions. Payment 
on publication. 

Saturday Evening Post (W) Curtis Publishing 
©Co., G. H. Lorimer, editor, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. Mss. Short stories, 
6,000 to 8,000 words; serials, 30,000 to 100,000 
words; editors should be queried in advance re- 
garding subjects which it is proposed to deal 
with in article form. Glad to have sample work 
submitted. Art director, B. Y. Riddell; cover 
designs, illustrations and photographs to be used 
as fillers and to illustrate articles; new artists 
should snbmit samples of their work and 
cover artists, sketches. Payment on acceptance. 

Scientific American (M) Orson D. Munn, editor 
and publisher; Woolworth Building, New York. 
Mss. Scientific news, emphasis is entirely upon 
facts and news value. News photographs, special 
art work purchased on order. ‘Considers all 
contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Science and Invention (M) Experimenter Pub, 
Co., H. Gernstack, editor, 53 Park Place, New 
York. Mss. Articles of scientific or inventive 
interest for layman. Considers all contributions, 
Payment on acceptance. 

Scribner’s Magazine (M) Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Robert Bridges, editor, 599 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Mss. Fiction, articles, essays, 
poetry. Art director, J. H. Chapin, all kinds 
including book illustrations, ete. Considers all 
contributions, Payment on acceptance, 

Short Stories (Bi-M) Doubleday, Page & Co., 
H. E. Maule, editor, Garden City, N. Y. Mss. 
Adventure, mystery, out-of-doors, humor, busi- 
ness, minor love interest, no sex, novelettes, 
novels, serials. Considers all contributions. Pay- 
Ment on acceptance. 

Smart Set (M) Magus Magazine Corp., F. 
Orlin Tremaine, editor, 119 Ww. 40th street, New 
York. Mss. Short stories written in the first 
Person style, 3,000 to 6,000 words. Art director, 
John Brennan; photographic illustrations only 
made in own studios, Considers all contribu- 
tions. Payment on acceptance, 

Sport Afield (M) Snorts Afield Pub. Co., 
Claude King, editor, 529 So. Franklin street, 
Chicago. Mss. Articles of an interesting char- 
acter treating on hunting, shooting, fishing and 
travel and exploration in all parts of the world, 
especially desire articles possessing an orig- 
inal viewpoint. Like good bright covers and 
any bright original photos or illustrations out 
nce eat Considers all contributions. 

6 Spur i-M) Angus Ce... / H.'s: 
editor, 425 Fifth avenue, New York Se stsai 
Illustrated articles on travel, sport and. person- 
alities suitable for a class publication. Black 
and white drawings oceasionally. Considers all 
contributions. Payment soon after acceptance. 
pase (M) Success Magazine 

D., F. T. Miller, caltor, a Fourth avenue, 
ersonality stories, i - 
views with men and women whe are pe Ue ee 
ing important things—inspirational life stories. 
Art director, J. T. Willing: photographs, por- 
traits, illustrations for fiction, cover designs. 
Considers all contributions. Payment on publica- 
tion. ; 

Sunset (M) C, H. Woolley; @. A Van 
editor; 460-4th street, San Reeeciasy ee 
Short fiction, Serials, articles on Western topics. 
Art director. Nelson H. Patridge, cover designs, 
illustration, art photos. Considers all contribu- 
tions. Papment on acceptance. 

System (M) A, W. Shaw Co., A, W. Shaw. 
editor, 660 Cass Street, Chicago. Mss. Articles 
telling of tested profit-makmg methods and 
Dolicies and telling of them from the ex- 
Perience of the company which has worked them 
out—these are generally written in the first 
Person by the individual who has been respon- 
sible for the development of the ideas de- 
Seribed. Art, principally photographs to illus- 
trate the experience articles. Considers all con- 
tributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Ten Story Book (M) Ten Story Book Corp., 
A. J. Gontier, editor, 440 So. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Mss. Sex stories,—odd stories. Art 
directors, H. 8. Keeler; photographs only, of 
beautiful women, costume poses, Payment on 
Publication. 

Today’s Housewife (M) John H. Wright, 
Anne W. Griffin, editor, 18 E. 18th street, New 
York. Mss. In market for fiction. Art director, 
A. W. Griffin. Considers all contributions, Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Top-Notch Magazine (Bi-M) Street & Smith 
Corp., Arthur BR, Scott, editor, 79 Seventh ave- 
nue, New York. Mss. Good stories of all 
kinds, but no stories in which love is the sole 
interest. Art cover paintings, Payment every 
Friday, ; 

Town and Country (Bi-M) Franklin Coe, H. 
J. Whigham, editor, 383 Madison avenue, New 
York. Mss. None except an occasional travel 
article with good illustrations. Payment on 
publication. 

Town Topics (W). Town Topics Pub. Co., J. 
Mayer, editor, 2 W. 45th street, New York. 
Mss. Short stories of 1,500 words, poems of 
all sorts, jokes, epigrams, skits, etc. Consider 
all contributions. Payment on publication. 

Travel Magazine (M) Robert M. McBride & 
Co., B. H. Bierstadt, editor, 7 West 16th street, 


Editor & Publisher 


New York. Mss. Travel, exploration, discovery, 
achievement in all parts of world, no fiction, no 
verse, personal narratives, rather than guide- 
book style. Art Director, Morris Coleman. 
Photographs only. Considers all contributions. 
Payment on publication. 

True Confessions (M) W. H. Fawcett, Roscoe 
Fawcett, editor, Robbinsdale, Minn. Mss. First- 
person confession stories that tell of emotional 
experiences and that appeal particularly to wo- 
men and girls, also a few men’s stories. Art 
director, M. KE. Averill. Consider all contribu- 
tions. Payment on acceptance. 

True Story Magazine (M) True Story Pub. 
Corp., Roger Daniels, editor. 1926 Broadway, 
New York. Mss. Stories with a moral that are 
true written in the first person. Oonsider all 
contributions. Payment on acceptance. 

Vanity Fair (M) Conde Nast, Frank Crownin- 
shield, editor, Greenwich, Conn. Art director, 
Heyworth Campbell. Payment on acceptance. 

Vogue (Bi-M) Conde Nast, Edna Woolman 
Chase, editor, 19 W. 44th street, New York. 
Mss. <A very small amount of non-fiction of 
“Vogue type,’’ decoration, hostess, gardens, etc. 
Art director, Heyworth Campbell; occasional ex- 
elusive photographs. Usually consider only 
work ordered. Payment on acceptance. 

Western Home Monthly (M) Home Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Bannatyne and Dagmar streets, 
Winnipeg, Man. Mss. Short stories and articles 
of general interest, from 1,500 to 4,000 words. 
Considers all contributions. Payment on pub- 
lication. 

Western Story Magazine (W) Street & Smith 
Corp., F. BE. Blackwell, editor, 79-89 Seventh 
avenue, New York. Mss. Stories of the West, 
serials 36,000 to 72,000 words, short stories, 
poems, articles. Considers all contributions. 
Payment on acceptance, 4 

Wide World Magazine (M) International 
News Co., V. Pitt-Kethley, editor, 83-85 Duane 
street, New York. Mss. Stories of actual ex- 
perience—any kind—queer sports, exploration, 
hunting, ete. Illustrated with photographs. 
Consider all contributions. Payment on accept- 
ance. 

Woman’s Home Companion (M) The Crowell 
Publishing Co., Gertrude B. Lane, editor, 250 
Park avenue, New York. Mss. Short fiction 
ranging from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Art director, 
Henry B. Quinan covers, illustrations. Pay- 
ment on acceptance, 

World Traveler (M) World Traveler Magazine 
Corp., C. P. Norcross, editor, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Mss. Travel articles with suitable 
photographs, about 3,000 words. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

World’s Work (M) Doubleday, Page & Oo., 
Arthur W. Page, editor, Franklin street, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. Mss. Achievement, adventure, 
political. Considers contributions. Payment on 
acceptance. 

Yale Review (M) Yale Pub. Assn., W. L. 
Cross, editor, 315 Whitney avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. Mss. Articles of 5,000-6,000 words on 
current public questions, contemporary art, liter- 
ature and science. Considers all contributions. 
Payment on publication. 

Young’s Magazine (M) C. H. Young Pub. 
Co., Ine. Oashel Pomeroy, editor, 709 Sixth 
avenue, New York. Mssa Fiction, only what is 
called the ‘‘sex story.’’ Uses three-color pro- 
cess covers. Payment on acceptance. 


Itew Tribune 
WONDAY-EVENING -SUNDay 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


Cover New Orleans 
At ONE Cost 


Get the 


SPOT NEWS 


of the newspaper 
and advertising 
field every week. 


Subscribe to 
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NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 
LARGEST city: 
OF TEXAS - 


Sain over 1924 ~ 917.603 


Serves the Record 


1925—17,692,5785 lines 


1924— 16,774,932 lines 


1923 —- 15,703,227 lines 


1922—14,702,360 lines 
1921—14,609,087 lines 


ng Gach yar our Record 


on caccdiny year Is 
De se dchioenent 


San Antonio’s Two Great Newspapers. 


San Antonio Express, 


Sveriv’ Morntng and SazQay 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Sver) Gventng ~ Except Sunday” 


Have made a worth while accomplishment by making a 
continous gain of advertising each year for 5  vears. 


The reason the Morning Express and Evening News 
have been able to gain year after year, constantly growing, 
is the splendid prestige these newspapers have builded with 
a great family of readers who have confidence in what ap- 
pears in their columns. This great family represents the 
best citizenship of San Antonio and Southwest Texas. 


The Morning Express and Evenings News work for the 
advertiser best because they possess the invaluable quality 
of Reader-Confidence. 


Gwo Distinct and § Newspapers of 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representative 


New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Atlanta—San Francisco—Seattle 


CAB EeCRA Se 


————— 
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Editor 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM IN U. S. 


© 


Schools of 
Journalism in the United States was com- 
piled by questionnaire to the colleges and uni- 


HE following listing of 


versities named below. In many cases the 
courses of instruction were too lengthy to print 
in detail. Complete information upon the work 
in journalism offered by any of the schools 
listed can be obtained from the registrar of 
the school im question. 
Albion College, Albion, 
journalism, reporting, feature writing, editing 
and editorial writing. Faculty: James V. 
Clarke. Publications: Albion College Pleiad. 


Mich, Courses in 


Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Courses in Journalism (st. 1914). Faculty: 


Assistant Prof,.J. Wymond French, Courses, 3. 
Newspaper writing, editing; feature writing and 
editorials; one year each. Students enrolled—4. 
Publications: Arkansas Traveler (student week- 


ly), Arkansas Engineer (quarterly), Arkansas 
Agriculturist (monthly), The Razorback (an- 
nually). Organizations: Pi Kappa, local 
journalistic sorority; University Press Club. 
Co-educational, 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. School of 
Commerce and Journalism (st. 1922). Faculty: 
Charles D. Johnson, Ph.D., director; P. I. 
Lipsey, A. B., assistant professor. Enrollment, 


80. Publications: Daily Tariet, Baylor Monthly. 
Co-educational. 


Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, 
Ala. (Department of Journalism. Journalism 
subjects taught in connection with regular 
courses, Co-educational. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Department 


of Journalism (Est. 1917). Faculty: Harry B. 
Center, Professor, Head of Department; H. 
Warren Foss, Instructor; Clifton B. Oarberry, 
Lecturer. Elective courses for students of the 


University. Enrollment, 124. Publication: 
Boston University News (weekly). Co-educa- 
tional. 

Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. Department 


of Journalism (Est. 1924). Founded by Hilton 
U. Brown, general manager, Indianapolis News. 
Faculty: H. E. Birdsong, Professor of Journal- 
ism and Head of Department; Herbert R. Hill, 
News Editor, Indianapolis News, part time in- 
structor; De Forest O’Dell, instructor. Courses: 
Reporting, History of journalism, prin, of ad- 
vertising, copy editing, news analysis, etc. En- 
rollment, 112. Publications: Daily Butler Col- 
legian, The Drift (annually). Organizations, 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

College of the City of New York, New York 
City. Courses in journalism in connection with 
evening sessions of the College. Director, W. 
M. Oestreicher, managing editor, 3rooklyn 


Times. Courses, two. Fundamentals in report- 
ing and editorial work; advanced classes in 
editing. Enrollment, 59. Co-educational. 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan. Courses 
in journalism under direction of English depart- 
ment. (Hst. 1919). Faculty: Orson Angell, in- 
structor in journalism. Publications: College 
life (weekly). Co-educational. 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Col. Courses in news writing and editing in 
connection with regular work of English De- 
partment. Director: Alfred Westfall. Publica- 
tions. Rocky Mountain Collegian (semi-weekly), 
Silver Spruce (annually). Organizations, Pi 
Delta Eipsilon. Co-educational. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Col. 
ment of Journalism (Est. 1922). Paculty: Ralph 
L. Crosman, B.S., Head of Department; A. 
Gayle Waldrop, B. Litt., Instructor. Four years 
courses embracing Science, English, News and 
News Writing, Reporting, Editing and Make-up, 
Newspaper Production, Editorial Writing. The 
Newspaper and the Law, Special F'eature 
Articles, Community Newspaper Management, 
Library Science and Practice. Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi. Co-educational. 


Columbia University School of Journalism, 
New York City (Est. 1912), by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer. Faculty: John W. Cunliffe, Director 
and Professor of ‘English; Roscoe C. EB, Brown, 
Professor of Journalism; Walter B. Pitkin, As- 
sociate Professor of Journalism; Charles P. 
Cooper, Associate Professor of Journalism; Allen 

Will, Associate Professor of Journalism; 
Associate in Journalism; 
William Preston Beazell, Associate in Journal- 
ism; Henry W.-Sackett, Lecturer in Journalism; 


Depart- 


Ff. Fraser Bond, Assotiate in Journalism. Num- 
ber of graduates, 485. Emrollment, 124. Pub- 


lication The Columbia Journalist (annually). 
Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi. Special awards: Two faculty scholarships 
granting free 8 Pulitzer traveling 


; tuition; 3 
+ Scholarships of $1500 each; 2 Sackett scholar- 
ships for graduate work of $300 each; Katherine 
MecMabon scholarships, $75. Co-educational. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Courses in 
agricultural news writing. Faculty: Bristow 
Adams. Organization: Sigma Delta Chi. 

De Pauw University, 
partment of Journalism 
Prof. L. HB. 
Assistant. 


Eee 


Greencastle, Ind, De- 
(Hst. 1907). Faculty: 
Mitchell, Director; Mary H. Lloyd, 
Enrollment, 150. Scholarships: 
/ Orlando J. Smith scholarship, J. D. Hogate 
‘prize. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi; Theta 
Sigma Phi. Co-educational. 
» Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Pyomen. Courses in journalism 
vith regular collegiate work. Dorothy Dondore, 
lirector. Enrollment, 20. Publications Iris 
fannually), weekly, school paper. 
Elon College, Plon College, N. C. 
journalism under English department. 
Dr. W. P. Lawrence, J. W,. Barney. 
ment, 20. Publications’ Maroon and 
(daily), Phipsicli (weekly). Co-educational. 
» Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
Journalism under  FEnglish 
faculty: Earl L. Vance, director. 
‘0. Publications: 
The Georgetown 


College for 
in connection 


Courses in 
Faculty: 
Enroll- 
Gold 


Courses 
Department. 
Enrollment, 
The Georgetonian (weekly), 
Quarterly. Organizations: 


Awards: Prizes for best 
Co-educational. 


Alpha Delta Sigma. 
feature and criticism. 


Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism (Est. 1921). 
Faculty: S. V. Sanford, A.B., Litt.D., head 


of school and Professor of Journalism and Eng- 
lish Language; John ©. Drewry, A.B., Bidsy 
A.M., adjunct Professor of Journalism and 
Director of Publicity; Paul Chapman, B.S., 
instructor in Agricultural Journalism. Courses 
in Reporting, Copy Reading, H'eature Writing, 
History and Principles of Journalism, The 
Editorial, The Community Paper, Newspaper 
Advertising, The Magazine, Class Publications, 
Rural Journalism, Critical Writing, Public 
Opinion and the Press. Enrollment, 130. Pub- 
lications: The Red and Black (weekly), The 
Georgia Oracker (monthly). Co-educational. 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Courses 
in journalism under English Department. 
Faculty: Miron Morrill, instructor in English 
and Journalism. Courses: News Technique, 
The American Newspaper. Emrollment, 9, Pub- 
lications; Hamline Oracle (weekly). Organiza- 
tions: Pi Delta Epsilon. Co-educational. © 
Idaho University of, Moscow, Idaho. Courses 
in journalism under direction of English depart- 


ment. Faculty: Edward F. Mason, instructor. 
Courses: News Writing, Editing, Journalistic 
Practice, Publicity and Advertising. Enroll- 
ment, 36. Publications: The Argonaut (semi- 
weekly), Blue Bucket (quarterly), Idaho 
Engineer. Organizations, Press Club. Co- 
educational. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Division 


of Journalism (instruction begun 1903, four- 
year course 1917). Faculty: Lawrence W. 
Murphy, Acting Director, J. F. Wright, C..B. 
Davis; C. L. Allen, L._F. Triggs, Helen Rand, 
V. Krannert, N. H. Shere, u 
C: H. Fernald.” Courses (year): Introduction to 
Journalism, the Newspaper and the News, Re- 
porting, Sport Writing, Feature Writing, Thesis 


Course, Research for Graduate Students. 
Semester courses: Copy Reading and Head 
writing, Makeup and WBditorial Practice, Pub- 


licity Methods, Agricultural Journalism. History 
of Critical Writing, History of Journalism, 
Editorial Writing, the Editorial Page, Ethics of 
Journalism, Law of the Press, Country Journal- 
ism, Newspaper Administration, Advertising, 
Newspaper Advertising, Typography and Print- 
ing, Teaching of Journalism. Journalism gradu- 
ates 216. Enrollment im four-year course, 228; 
in graduate school, 4. Seniors, 25. | Publica- 
tions: Cooperation with the Daily Illini, the 
Weekly Illini, the Illinois Magazine, the Siren, 
the Illio, the Illini Journalist. Organizations: 
Journalism Students Associated, Kappa Tau 
Alpha (local), Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon, Alpha Delta Sigma, 
Sigma Upsilon, Scribblers, Blue Pencil. 
Awards: Journalism, Freshman scholarship 
medal, regular honors and scholarships available. 
Co-educational. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. De- 
partment of Journalism (Hst. 1907). Faculty: 
Joseph W. Piercy, Professor of Journalism and 
Head of the Department; Norman J. Radder, 
Associate Professor of Journalism; Claude M. 
3olser, Assistant Professor of Advertising; 
Frank R. Elliott, Instructor in Journalism; 
Dallas Newton, Instructor in Journalism, JUn- 
rollment, 500. Publications: Indiana Daily 
Student. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta 
Sigma Phi. Co-educational. 

Iowa, University of, Iowa City, Ia. School 
of Journalism. Courses started 1917; school 
established 1924, Faculty: Prof. Charles H. 
Weller, Director; F. J. Lazell, Associate Pro- 
fessor; William S. Maulsby, Assistant Professor; 
George H. Gallup, Instructor; Loren D. Upton, 
Instructor. Three-year course. Not open to 
first year students. Enrollment 1650. Publica- 


tions: Daily Iowan, six times a week during 
entire year; Frivol, comic magazine issued 7 
times during school year; The Hawkeye (an- 
nually), Iowa Literary Magazine (quarterly). 
Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi. Co-educational. 


Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. Ames, Ia. Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism (Est. 1905). Faculty: Prof. H. 
Ww. Beckman, Director, Blair Converse, As- 
sociate Professor; C, R. Smith, Instructor; 
Robley Winfrey, Instructor. Four-year course. 
Hnroiiment, “80. Publications: Iowa State 
Student, three times a week; four technical 
magazines (monthly), one humor publication 
(monthly). Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Chi. Co-educational. 

_lowan Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Ia. 
Courses in journalism offered as English credits. 
Pe culty: Calvin T. Ryan, director. Enrollment, 
33. Publications, Iowa Wesleyan News. Co- 
educational. 
_ Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan. Department of Industrial Journalism. 
(Bst. 1911). Faculty: Prof. Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, Head of Department; Charles ®, 
Rogers, Edgar T. Keith, B.A, Amos, Morse 
Salisbury, Maynard Brown, ‘Josephine Hemphill, 


H-—\W.—Davis. Length of course, 4 years.” 
Graduates, 102. Hnrollment, 140. Publications: 
Kansas Industrialist (weekly), The . Kansas 


State Collegian (semi-weekly), The Brown Bull 
(quarterly). Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi 
Theta Sigma Phi. Co-educational, 4 
Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kan, De- 
partment of journalism (Hst. 1911). Faculty: 
Prof. L. N. Flint, Head of Department; Helen 
O. Mahin, Associate Professor; Assistant Pro- 


fessors: W. A. Dill and Ivan Benson. Assistant 
Instructors: Grace Young, Jack Kistler. Courses 
cover four yéars. Enrollment, 349. Publica- 


tions: University Daily Kansan; The Sour Owl 
(humorous monthly). The Kansas Editor (oc- 
easional), The High School Newspaper (quarter- 
ly), The University News Letter. Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Alpha Delta 
Sigma, K. U. Press Club. Co-educational. 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Courses in 
Journalism, including Reporting, Editorial Writ- 
(Continued on page 219) 
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St. Petersburg Times 


Reaches a Wonderful 
Florida Market 


Picture a balmy climate, a beautiful city and 
excellent opportunity for money-making in 
almost every line of business. Combine with 


this, extensive newspaper advertising that has 


brought money, brains and ambition and you 
have a cross section of St. Petersburg—a hus- 
tling city of more than 100,000 people situated 
on the west coast of Florida. . 


The money these people brought and the 
money they make combine to create a most 
unusual market for all commodities. 


Quality goods sell in St. Petersburg, but there 
is a popular demand, also. For instance, a 
survey of the automobile market shows that the 
low-priced car sale is normal in St. Petersburg, 
and that the demand for quality cars is more 
than five times the normal. 


People come to St. Petersburg in great num- 
bers from every part of the globe, and they 
satisfy their desire to keep in touch with the 
outside world by reading the newspapers, more 
particularly the morning newspaper, The Times, 
of 43 years establishment in its field. The Times 
is the only morning newspaper in the city, and 
it only can give these people a complete news- 


paper with financial, sport, market and world 
news. 


Because the St. Petersburg Times leads in 
every Classification, it should be the choice for 
your advertising schedule. 


DURING 1925 THE TIMES 
CARRIED OVER 25,159,568 
LINES OF PAID ADVERTISING 


. 
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ing, Critical Writing, Feature Writing and Shert 
Story under Department of English. Faculty: 
Harold J. Welch. Enrollment, 55. Publications: 
The Knox Student (daily). The Gale (annual). 
Organizations: Theta Sigma Phi. Co-educational. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Courses in 
Journalism, under English Department. (Pst. 
1924). Faculty: John B. Stempel, Instructor in 
Journalism, Enrollment, 35. Publications: The 
Lafayette Weekly, The Lyre (monthly), The 
Marquis. Awards: Tinsman prize of $100 for 
best article on campus subject. Organizations: 
Delta Epsilon. Co-educational. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Department of Journalism (Hst. 1912). Faculty: 
Prof. Marvin G. Osborn, Head of the Depart- 
ment; Marcus M. Wilkerson, Instructor; ‘Miss 


Marjorie B>Arbour—Assistant. ©nrollment, 148. 
Pivtications: The Reveille (weekly) The Purple 
Pel (quarterly). Organizations: Sigma Delta 
Chi, "Theta Sigma Sigma. Co-educational. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Me. Course in 
journalism in connection with work of English 
Department. Faculty: H. M. Ellis. Publica- 
tions: The Maine Campus, Maine-Spring, Mainiac 
(humorous). Organizations: Kappa Gamma Phi. 
Co-educational. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Col- 
lege of Journalism (Est. 1910). Faculty: Rey. 
John Danihy, S.J., Dean; Profs. J. L. O'Sullivan, 
Charles W. Lechleidner, Edmund Carpenter, 
Frank Murray, Hugh Reading. Publications: 
The Marquette Tribune (weekly), The Marquette 
Journal (quarterly), Marquette Hilltop (annual- 
ly). Organizations: Sigma ‘Delta Chi, Phi 
Epsilon, Theta Sigma Phi. Co-educational. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. School of 
Journalism (Est. 1921). Faculty: M. Virginia 
Garner, Professor of Journalism, and Head of 
the School; Edgar BE. Falk and Nelson M. Shipp. 
Professors; Leonard Williams and H. R. Reid, 
Assistants. Co-educational, f : 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Courses in journalism in connection with Eng- 
lish Department work. A. H. Nelson, director. 


Enrollment, 22. Publications: rreen Onion 
(humorous), Michigan Agriculturist, Michigan 


State News. Organizations: Pi Delta BHpsilon. 
Co-educational. 

Michigan, University of, 
Rhetoric and Journalism. 
recor Est. 1922). Faculty: Prof. Fred N. 
Seott, Head of Department; J. L. Brumm, 

Professor; E. G. Burrows, Professor; 
Witton Haines;—W.—H. Maurer, In- 
structor. Four-year course, 11 subjects. Organ- 
izations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma. 
Awards: Three medals given by V. V. MeNitt 
of the McNaught Syndicate for best work in 
journalism courses. Co-educational. } : 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Department of Journalism (Est. 1916). Faculty: 
R. R. Barlow, Chairman; T. E. Steward, in- 
structor, M. F. MacLean, instructor, Alida C. 
Moyer, assistant instructor. Enrollment, 105. 
Length of course 3. years. Publications: Minne- 
sota Daily; Workshop Paper; The Techno-Log ; 
F'iarm Review; Business Review. Organizations: 


Department of 
First course 1890. 


Sigma Delta Chi, Pi Delta Epsilon, Theta 
Sigma Phi. Co-educational. ‘ 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. School 
of Journalism (Est. 1908). Faculty: Dean 
Walter Williams. LIl.D.; Hermann Benjamin 
Almstedt, B. L., Ph.D.; John Sites, Ankeney, 
A.B.; Jay William § ‘Hudson, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D.; Friunk” ee Martin, A.B.; Frederick 
Monroe ‘Tisdel, A.B., A/M., Ph.D.; Robert 


niey Mann, B.J.; John H. Casey, B.J.; Sara 
= eee wood, B.J.; Frederick ..P..Bohn, B. J., 
Emery Kennedy Johnston; B.J.; Thomas OC. 
Morelock, B.J.; Eugene Webster Sharp, B.J. 
Enrolment, 205. Courses, four-year course all 
pranches newspaper work. Publications: Colum- 
mia Wvening Missourian, daily general news- 
paper and Journalism Series of bulletins. Organ- 
jzations: Theta Sigma Phi (Gamma Chapter), 
Kappa Tau Alpha, Alpha Delta Sigma, Gamma 
Alpha Chi, Sigma Delta Obi. Awards: Eugene 
Field Scholarship: Jay L. Torrey Scholarship; 
John W. Jewell Scholarships; The Homer Croy 
Prize; The China Weekly Review Prizes; Special 
Distinction Award. Co-educational, 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Journalism 
courses offered in connection with English De- 
partment work. Faculty: lL, B. Robinson, A. 
W. Barnes. Enrollment, 23. Co-educational, 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Neb. School 
of Journalism (Est. 1923). Faculty: Miller 
Moore Fogg, Director; Robert Platt Crawford, 
Assistant Professor of Journalism; James Ernest 
Assistant Professor of Journalism; 
Gayle Courtney Walker, Instructor in Journal- 
ism; Prof...Sherlock B. Gass. Publications: 
Daily Nebraskan; AWgwan, (humorous); Corn- 
husker (annual). Courses cover four years. En- 
rollment, 185. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi. Co-educational. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Courses 
in Journalism. Faculty: A. L. Higginbotham, 
Assistant Professor in charge of journalism 
courses. Courses: News Gathering and Writing; 
The American Newspaper; News Editing; Edi- 
torial Writing; The Magazine Article. £nroll- 
ment, 25. Organizations: The U. of Nevada 
Press Club. Publications: The Sagebrush; The 
Desert Wolf; The Artemisia, 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N. M. Courses in 


journalism taught in connection with regular 
curriculum. Faculty: SP. Tayler, Enrollment, 


40. Publications: The Round-up. Co-educational, 

New York University, New York City. De- 
partment of Journalism (Est. 1910). Faculty: 
James Melvin Lee, Director; Leon Rutledge 
Whipple, Harry B. Rathbone, Paul A. Tierney, 
Rolland B. Moore, Gilbert Gabriel, John” Far- 
rar, Maxwell Aley, Albert Frederick Wilson, 
Sylvia Chatfield Bates, Robert E. Ramsay. 
Three-year course offered in connection with 
School of Commerce. Four-year course offered 
in connection with academic college. Special 


Editor & Publisher 


evening Classes in Newspaper Policies, News 
Writing, News Reporting, Newspaper Practice, 
Creative Writing, Dramatic Criticism, Short 
Story Writing, Magazine Fiction, Mechanics of 
Verse and Public Relations. Awards: William 
Bradford Memorial Fellowship in Journalism. 
North Dakota Agricultural College, College 
Station, N. D. Courses in Journalism (Est. 
1922). Faculty: T. W. Johnson, instructor. 
Enrollment, 30. Publications: Spectrum (bi- 
weekly), Pi-ed Piper (humor quarterly); Bison 


(annual). Co-educational. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, 
Ne: Department of Journalism. Courses 
offered since 1905; department Est. 1923. 
Faculty: Prof. Roy L. French, Head of De- 
partment; Leslie Erhardt, Assistant. One and 


two semestér courses offered. Enrollment, 68. 
Publications: Dakota Daily Student, The 
Dacotah (annual); Hot Slugs (humor magazine). 


Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Matrix. Co- 
educational, 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Medill 
School of Journalism (Bst. 1921). Faculty: 


H. ¥. Harrington, Professor of Journalism and 
Director of the School; Baker Brownell, Asso. 
Prof. of Journalism; Walter K. Smart, Prof. of 


English; Ethel M. ©, Brazelton; William At 
Kittredge, Instructor; John OG. Carroll, O, L. 
Hall, Lewis W. Hunt, Newspaper Laboratory 


Supervisor and Assistant in Reporting and 
Writing; Dudley Richards and John A. Menaugh, 
Assistants in Newspaper Advertising; Llewellyn 
Jones, Chicago Evening Post, Instructor in 
Short Story Writing; George P. Stone, In- 
structor; Walter A, Washburne, Supervisor Re- 
porting and Writing; Elmo Scott Watson, In- 
structor, Alfred Pittman. Courses: Day division 
two years, BEyening division, four years’ work 
necessary for diploma. Publications: Daily 
Northwestern. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi, Alphi Chi Alpha. Scholarships: 
George C. Bastian Honor Award: two keys 
awarded a year for excellence in scholarship 
and capability for journalistic work, Chicago 
Woman’s Aid Scholarship: carries full tuition 
fees in the School for a year. Awarded for 
promise in journalistic work. Two scholarships 
and a fellowship awarded by the School for ex- 
cellence in journalistic work. Chicago Tribune 
award: the ‘best student each year is given a 
trial position on the Chicago Tribune. Co- 
educational. 


Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. 
School of Journalism (Bst. 1912). Faculty: John 
M. Cooney, Ph.D., Director, Professor of Journal- 
isi; Robert H. McAuliffe, Instructor, News- 
paper Management; Charles J, Phillips, In- 
structor, English for Journalists; Thomas F, 
Konop; Rey. George McNamara: Frederick A. 
Miller, Editor, South Bend Tribune, Lecturer on 
Newspaper Policy; Boyd Gurley, Editor South 
Bend News-Times, Lecturer on Editorial Writ- 
ing. Four-year course in journalism, Pub- 
lications: Notre Dame Scholastic, The Juggler, 
The Dome, The Santa Maria. For men only 
during regular school year. Summer classes ad- 
mit women. Journalism students assist on 
college publications. Awards: Sinnott Myers 
Gold Medal; South Bend Tribune Award $50. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. Courses 
in Journalism under English Department. (Bst. 
1919). Faculty; ©. A, Sheffield, Instructor, 
Enrollment, 60. Publications: The Occidental. 
Co-educational. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. Depart- 
ment of Journalism (Est. 1914). Faculty: 
Joseph S. Myers, Osman ©. Hooper, Professors; 
Lester C. Getzloe, Assistant Professor; Harry 
R. O’Brien, J. Lewis Morrill. Courses eover four 
years’ work. Enrollment, 250. Publications: 
Daily Ohio State Lantern, The Sun Dial. Organ- 
izations: Sigma Delta Chi, Pi Delta Epsilon, 
Theta Sigma Phi. Awards: R. F, Wolfe Medal. 
Co-educational. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delawa re, O. 
Courses in Journalism under English Depart- 
ment. Faculty: Douglas W. Miller, Associate 


Professor of English and Head of Journalism. 
Enrollment, 46. Publications: Ohio Wesleyan 
Transcript, The Mirror, Le Bijou. Organizations: 
Pi Delta Dpsilon. Awards: William E. Smyser 


Cup. Co-educational. 

Oklahoma, University of, Normas, Okla. 
School of Journalism (Est. 1913. Faculty: H. 
H.. Herbert, Professor and Director of the 


School; ~ Arthur Hallam, Assistant Professor of 
Advertising; Fayette Copeland, Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Miss Grace B. Ray, Instructor; Miss May 


Frank, Assistant. Three-year courses, 20° sub- 
jects. Enrollment, 121. Publications: Oklahoma 
Daily (morning hewspaper) Oklahoma Weekly, 


circulating among all high school seniors in 
Oklahoma; Sooner State Press (weekly), circulat- 
ing among all newspaper men of Oklahoma; 
Oklahoma Whirlwind (monthly), University of 
Oklahoma Magazine (quarterly), Sooner (an. 
nual). Organizations: Sigma Delta Ohi, Theta 
Sigma Phi, Alpha Delta Sigma. Co-educational. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. Department of Industrial Journalism 
(Est. 1918). Faculty: Frank L, Snow, Profes- 
sor of Industrial Journalism, ©, J. McIntosh, 
Associate Professor, John ‘C. Burtner, Instructor. 
Enrollment, 350. Publiéations: Daily Barometer, 
The Beaver, Oregon Countryman, ‘Technical 
Record, Directory, Orange Owl, Annual Cruise, 
Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi. Co-educational, 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. School of 
Journalism (Est. 1912). Faculty: Bric W. Allen, 
Dean; George S. Turnbull. W. F. G. Thacher, 
Robert C. Hall, RD. Lawrence. Four-year 
course. Wnrollment, 216. Publications: Oregon 
Daily Emerald, Old Oregon (monthly), Oregana 
annual). Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi, Alpha Delta Sigma, Sports 
Writers Association, Sigma Upsilon, Pot and 
Quill, John Henry Nash Club. Co-educational. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Courses in Journalism (Est, 1914). Faculty; 
Prof. WilliamP;.Gibbons, H. G. Baker. Six 
courses offered in connection with regular curric- 
ulum, (nrollment, 152. Organizations: Pi 
Delta Epsilon. Co-educational. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex, 
Department of Journalism (Est, 1920). Faculty: 
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A. KF. Henning, Professor of Journalism 
Courses: Technique of News Writing, News 
gathering, Feature Writing, Editorial Writing, 
Copy Reading and Make-up. Enrollment, 44. 
Publications: The Campus (semi-weekly). Organ- 
izations: Alpha Delta Epsilon, Sigma Delta Chi, 
Sigma Phi. Co-educational. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan,. Course 
in Journalism (Est. 1922). Faculty: B. G. 
Meinzer. Courses offered in connection with 
regular curriculum. Co-educational, 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal. 
Division of Journalism (Est. 1910). Faculty: 
Prof. Everett W. Smith, Director; Buford 0. 


Brown, Assistant Professor. Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Thi. Co-ed- 
ucational, 


St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan. Courses 
in Journalism in connection with regular college 
work, Four men only. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Courses 
in Journalism (Est. 1913). Faculty: Roy P. 
Lingle, Assistant Professor. Courses in journal- 
ism in connection with regular college work. 
Enrollment, 8 Organization: Pi Delta Epsilon. 
Co-educational. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N, Y. Depart- 
ment of Journalism (Est. 1919). Faculty: Prof, 
John O. Simmons, director, Dr. Paul M, Paine, 
Prof. Arthur J. Brewster, Samuel Cohan. Four- 
year course leading to degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Journalism. Enrollment, 90. Organiza- 
tions: Phi Delta Epsilon, Theta Sigma Phi. Pub- 
lications: Syracuse Daily Orange, Salt Shaker, 
Cub Reporter. Co-educational. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Depart- 
ment of Journalism (Est. 1914). Faculty: Will 
H. Mayes, Chairman; Paul J. Thompson, W. D. 
Hornaday, W. L. McGill, James Frank Robie, 
Wrale Click, Courses leading to A.B., B.J., 
and M.J., degrees. Enrollment, 131. Publica- 
tions: The Daily Texan. Organizations: Sigma 
Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi. Awards: $300 


Editor 


annual scholarship from Texas Women’s Press 
Association; Houston Chronicle Award, $100, 
Pitluk Advertising Awards. Co-educational. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Courses 
in Journalism offered in connection with regular 
eurriculum., For women only, 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. 
School of Journalism (Est. as a course, 1907; 
as a school 1918). Faculty: Matthew Lyle 
Spencer, Director; Robert W. Jones, Associate 
Professor; Fred W. Kennedy, Assistant Profes- 
sor; Leo A. Borah, Instructor; J. Matthew 
O’Connor, Editorial Secretary. Four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. in 
Journalism, Enrollment, 181. Publications: 
The Washington Daily; Tyee (annual). Organ- 
izations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, 
Gamma Alpha Chi, Alpha Delta Sigma, Co-ed- 
ucational. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 
Va. Courses in Journalism (Hst 1920). 
Faculty: P. I. Reed, Director, Associate Profes- 
sor of English. Courses conducted on a term 
registration basis. Enrollment, 5d. Publica- 
tions: Athenaeum (tri-weekly), Agriculturist 
(monthly). Organizations: The Press Club, men; 
The Matrix, women. Co-educational. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 
Course in Journalism (Est. 1909). Faculty: 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Director and Profes- 
sor of Journalism; Prof. Grant M. Hyde, Asst. 
Prof. E. Marion Johnson; Helen M. Patterson, 
Instructor; Otis H. Miller, Instructor; Chilton 
Rk. Bush, Andrew “W. Hopkins, Professor 
of Agricultural Journalism; Prof. William 
A. Sumner, Miss Grace Langdon. Courses in 
journalism four years in length leading to 
degree of ‘‘Bachelor of Arts, Course in Journal- 
ism,’’ Enrollment, 292. Publications: The 
Scholastic Editor (monthly), Octopus, Daily 
Cardinal, Wisconsin Literary Magazine (month- 
ly), Wisconsin Country Magazine, Wisconsin 
Engineer, The Badger (annual). Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Coranto, 
Delta Pi Delta. Co-educational., 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. Courses 
in Journalism offered in connection with regular 
work of English Department, K, G. Lind in 
charge. Organizations: Scroll, Quill. Co-ed- 
ucational. 
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Reader Interest 


Every issue of EDITOR & PUBLISHER is 
read thoroughly by publishers, space buyers, 


managing editors, and all other executives in the 
publishing and advertising field. 


Take advantage of this keen reader'interest to 
sell your product, service or advertising space 
through the advertising columns of EDITOR & 
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Many equipment manufacturers, syndicates and 
publishers are now getting results from this 
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Agriculture Helps 
West Virginia 
Prosperity 


In addition to the vast manu- 
facturing and mining industries 
of West Virginia, the state has 
87,289 farms, valued at more 
than one-half billion dollars. An- 
nual value of farm crops is more 


than $100,000,000.00. 73% of 


these farms are free of all debt. 


West Virginia farmers are 
98.5% American born and 100% 
English reading. Leading farm 
products are wheat, corn, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, dairy products, 
tobacco, apples and other fruits, 
cattle, hogs and poultry. 


More than 15,000 boys and 
girls belong to the Four-H Agri- 
culture Clubs and each county 
‘employs a farm agent and a 
home economic expert. | 


ee a 


‘Business is good’ in West 
Virginia. Use these leading daily 
and Sunday newspapers to in- 
crease your sales. 


City Paper Circulation Flat Gross Rate 
Charleston Mail 15,760 .06 
Clarksbur Telervan 10,000 ie 
alggra sled oon , 045 Sun. 
Elkins Inter-Mountain 2,600 .025 ‘ 
Fairmont Times { tod dy. -03 pa 
Huntington Her’ld-Dispatch 14,800 05 1001 li. 
Martinsburg Journal 5,000 .03 
Moundsville Echo 3,100 02 
Parkersburg News Weed #4 .03 


National Representative 


The DEVINE-MacQUOID 
COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
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NEWSPAPER LINAGE, 23 CHIEF CITIES, 1914-1925 


NEWSPAPER linage for 1925 of the 107 January 1, 1914, to the end of 1925 and is the 


Cleveland News and Sunday News, Cleveland Post, New York Sun (Jan. 1-June 2, 1923)>s 

hewspapers in 23 leading American cities only comprehensive record covering the news- Plain Dealer, Cleveland Press, Detroit Free New York Evening Telegram, New York Eve- 
Presented for the past 12 years by Editor & paper advertising business during that period. Press, Detroit News, Detroit Times, Houston ning World, New York Daily News, New 
Publisher shows approximately a 5 per cent Newspapers which are included in the 1924 Chronicle, Houston Post-Dispatch, Houston Press, York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
gain over the record of 1924 and indicates tabulation are listed below: Indianapolis News, Indianapolis Star, Indian- New York World, Philadelphia Bulletin, Phila- 
Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta Georgian Ameri- apolis Times, Kansas City Journal, Kansas City delphia Inquirer, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

that the year saw the largest volume of ad- can, Atlanta Journal, Baltimore American, Balti- Post, Kansas City Star and Times, Los Angeles Philadelphia North American, Philadelphia 
vertising ever carried by newspapers, The more News, Baltimore Sun, Baltimore Bvening Express, Los Angeles Herald, Los Angeles Record, Portland Oregon Journal, Portland Ore- 


total of 1,237,360,956 agate lines tops the Sun, Birmingham Age-Herald, Birmingham News, Record, Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles gonian, Portland Telegram, Portland News, St. 
1923 total, the previous record, by more than Boston American, Boston Globe, Boston Herald Times, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee Leader, Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
46,000,000 lines, and surpasses the 1920 and and Traveler, Boston Post, Boston Telegram, Milwaukee Sentinel, Wisconsin Milwaukee News St. Louis Star, St. Louis Times, St. Paul Dis- 
1924 totals, which were about equal, by more Boston Transcript, Buffalo Post, Buffalo Courier and Sunday Sentinel-Telegram, Minneapolis patch, St. Paul Pioneer Press, San Francisco 
than 60,000,000 lines. October and November and Star-Enquirer, Buffalo Express, Buffalo Journal, Minneapolis Tribune, New Orleans Bulletin, San Francisco Examiner, San Fran- 
linage totals are Byatarathe ilghesteves ta News, Buffalo Times, Chicago American, Chicago Item-Tribune, New Orleans States, New Orleans cisco Chronicle, San Francisco Daily News, San 


Daily News, Chicago Herald & Examiner, Times-Picayune, New York American, Brooklyn Francisco Call-Post, San Francisco Journal, 
corded for these or any months, Chicago Journal, Chicago Post, Chicago Tribune, Eagle, Brooklyn ‘Times, Brooklyn Standard Washington Post, Washington Star, Washing- 
The chart on the next page traces the course 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati En- Union, New York Graphic, New York Com- ton Times, Washington Herald and Washington 
of newspaper advertising in these 23 cities from quirer, Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati Times-Star, mercial, New York Mirror; New York Bvening News. 


LOR 2 et5 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August September October November December City Total 
Atlanta *:..tcc 1,521,342 1,670,237 2,246,533 2,314,198 2,332,777 1,906,750 1,589,201 15713,150 1,837,000 2,349,407 2,310,894 2,193,989 23,984,478 
Baltimore ... 3,652,048 3,448,315 4,470,615 4,653,973 4,701,949 4,130,088 3,593,853 3,487,251 4,294,816 5,341,261 5,157,732 4,524,654 51,456,555 
Birmingham , 2,217.446 2,166,262 2,800,980 2,550,240 2,639,924 2,346,022 2,168,796 2,374,078 2,430,694 2,927,512 2,876,076 2,731,274 30,229,304 
Boston’ .20 coe. 5,138,065 4,915,420 6,231,902 6,431,712 6,531,910 5,894,960 4,910,796 4,858,382 6,180,374 7,428,586 7,285,024 7,056,937 72,864,068 
Buffalo . <0 3,265,325 2,879,168 3,705,469 3,995,259 3,839,289 3,339,170 2,771,789 2,856,336 3,619.552 4,601,002 4,079,348 4,125,085 43,076,792 
Chicago <..<% 6,936,801 6,119,461 7,501,164 7,827,468 7,855,362 7,081,584 5,725,554 6,036,603 7,379,508 8,825,275 8,255,148 7,643,157 87,187,085 
Cincinnati 99...) 3,204,300 2,938,500 3,494,100 3,668,700 3,717,900 3,242,100 2,788,200 2,903,400 3,267,000 3,842,700 3,310,300 3,792,000 40,659,200 
Cleveland .... 3,363,675 3,163,275 3,990,975 4,210,722 4,270,800 3,736,725 3,310,725 3,415,125 3,783,225 4,467,675 4,428,825 4,071,675 46,213,422 
Detroit 3..5.. 4,552,436 4,267,634 5,415,130 5,673,178 5,912,956 4,962,342 4,393,970 4,596,410 5,261,032 6,067,096 6,083,742 5,527,536 62,713,462 
Houston 3... 22 2,093,938 2,068,836 2,664,172 2,624,720 2,961,658 2,387,336 2,095,968 2,145,696 2,255,652 2,717,610 2,928,842 2,682,456 29,626,884 
Indianapolis .. _ 2,836,223 2,534,598 33234,096 3,427,305 3.563.721 2,997,208 2,675,445 2,644,281 2,861,742 3,632,151 33472.170 3,475,818  37°354.758 
Kansas City . 2,687,883 2,882,659 3,279,622 3,219,858 3,319,278 3,021,927 2,603,652 2,748,319 3,270,632 3,651,750 3,635,770 3,395,584 37,716,934 
Los Angeles . 7,034,590 6,391,784 7,503,762 7,141,925 7,304,266 6,605,677 5,978,784 6,208,240 6,476,612 7,503,481 7,580,086 7,043,124 82,772,331 
Milwaukee ... 2,527,367 2,390,848 2,983,965 3,062,321 3,429,972 2,732,554 2,302,895 2,395,131 2,946,609 3,619,312 3,431,700 3,197,765 35,020,439 
Minneapolis .. 2,606,161 2,316,171 2,941,644 3,120 522 S107 572 2,805,830 2,351,611 2,656,249 3,001,538 3,447,051 3,013,431 3,069,615 34,447,395 
New Orleans 3.266,239 2,856,942 3,887,203 3,844.277 3,792,929 3,314,041 3,133,904 3,181,852 3,497,204 4,119,984 4,416,327 4,888,088 44,198,990 
New York ... 14,058,490 11,989,276 14,751,474 14,484,214 14,839,352 13,048,914 10,466,714 11,060,332 14,042,550 17,327,908 16,760,414 15,369,510 168,259,148 
Philadelphia .. 6,991,402 6,528,757 8,058,917 7,921,326 7,199,352 6,803,305 5,316,323 5,308,487 6.927,589 8,521,057 8,467,879 6,993,348 85,037,742 
Portland, Ore. 2,868,166 2,771,417 3,319,431 3,264,223 3,490,685 3,092,022 2,812,726 2,944,485 3,357,586 3,670,647 3,704,207 3,451,832 38,747,427 
St: Louis 3.3% 3,477,860 3,453,620 4,455,860 4.751,360 4,410,900 3,776,960 3,133,660 3,612,220 4,075,060 4,904,920 4,819,000 4,485,180 49,356,600 
St. Paul voces 1,941,688 2,025,674 2,323,538 2,532,642 2,503,452 2,232,958 1,917,412 2,248,456 2,393,062 2,910,782 2,590,014 2,436,490 28,056,168 
San Francisco 4,415,433 4,073,012 4,914,353 4.852,730 5,101,195 4,388,219 4,023,612 4,523,178 4,308,375 5,168,506 5,131,587 4,880.225 55,780,425 
Washington .. 3,891,484 3,699,607 4,506,114 4,358.080 4,669,145 4,052,470 3,565,690 3,682,626 4,409,097 5,149,709 5,444,634 5,162,693 52,591,349 
Totals by Mos 94,548,362 87,551,473 108,681,019 109,930,953 111,506.344 98,709,162 83,630,880 87,600,287 101.876,509 122,192,382 119,683,150 112,108,035 1,237,360,956 
1924 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year’s Total 
Atlas wife sicaekce 2,106,678 2,446,202 2,749,666 2,814,026 2,945,040 2,468,418 2,122,932 2,103,220 2,540,034 3,007,318 2,761,766 2,542,890 30,608,190 
Baltimores -. «120: 3,741,162 3,871,955 4,554,640 4,736,734 4,688,267 4,300,983 3,260,980 3,186,937 3,942,987 4,730,515 4,552,133 4,167,750 49,735,043 
: Birmingham ..... 1,832,544 1,882,258 2,123,226 2,178,862 2,176,570 2,072,602 1,805,314 1,739,626 1,940,022 2,324,924 2,251,718 2,118,130 24,445,796 
Bostonay& cicc1celet 4,838,010 4,691,383 5,956,414 6,295,531 6,364,735 5,740,879 4,304,125 4,124,470 5,504,480 6,322,543 6,002,099 6,140,819 66,285,488 
Butialoeo.ciasa ae 3,229,477 2,817,119 3,451,807 4,035,704 3,850,251 3,419,641 2,523,691 2,297,420 997.555 3,822,923 3,473,447 3,898,894 40,017,929 
Chicago Gidy.i cise e 6,689,319 6,034,053 7,317,081 7,923,456 7,628,415 7,160,784 5,166,507 5,121,837 6,879,096 7,710,093 7,294,281 5,375,120 80,300,042 
Cincirinati ...... 3,024,900 3,101,100 3,483,900 3,747,000 3.639.600 3,236,400 2,697,600 2,592,600 3,219,300 3,625,500 3,589,500 3,799,200 39,756,600 
Cleveland ....... 3,677,625 3,385,725 4,089,525 4,361,475 4,218,975 3,886,425 2,946,075 2,987,775 3,535,425 4,091,625 3,882,900 3,820,272 44,883,822 
: Detroit 4% 355.0003 4,393,368 4,122,524 5,080,656 5,221,762 5,175,492 4,755,436 3,737,230 3,968,524 4,905,810 5,238,030 5,153,036 4,913,372 51,751,868 
Houston 5.5225 24. 2,444,232 2,462,986 2,956,716 2,729,804 2,781,688 2,544,486 2,295,356 2,010,246 2,346,932 2,724,680 2,719,486 2,597,778 30,614,39¢ 
Indianapolis ..... 2,676,345 2,562,549 3,067,035 3,220,206 3,283,956 2,794,071 2,321,061 2,189,742 2,613,387 3,176,991 2,899,373 3,190,213 33,994,929 
Kansas City...... 2,650,110 2,817,380 3,185,239 3,447,155 3,458,517 3,233,906 2,774,624 2,822,405 3,205,784 3,482,026 3,341,599 3,243,779 37 ,662,52¢ 
Los Angeles...... 7,779,001 8,138,375 8,668,310 7,828,474 7,829,000 7,338,225 6,418,824 6,418,758 6,864,805 7,573,177 7,382,011 7,280,036 89,718,99¢ 
Milwaukee ...... 2,677,157 2,522,372 3,130,258 3,387,080 3,288,922 2,830,314 2,103,059 2,416,025 2,801,826 3,336,248 3,229,002 3,263,361 34,985,62: 
Minneapolis ..... 2,490,544 2,618,801 2,692,112 3,048,430 2,954,450 2,736,012 2,123,871 2,370,359 2,669,449 3,213,728 2,902,768 2,794,828 32,615,351 
New Orleans..... 2,582,429 2,603,787 3,111,938 3,115,601 2,936,989 2,824,330 2,443,105 2,557,126 3,044,882 3,317,839 3,315,438 3,954,149 35,807,61 
New York....... 14,161,320 12,100,156 14,183,716 14,243,344 13,938,118 13,418,436 9,919,374 9,843,426 14,200,418 15,598,282 14,874,530 14,373,546 158,854,57 
Philadelphia ..... 7,052,909 6,627,931 7,684,230 8,048,469 7,901,209 7,514,860 53445,409 5,380,504 6,863,079 8,121,604 7,843,872 7,196,507 85,680,58 
Portlandimes. «ice 2,723,630 2,804,886 3,116.806 3,239,698 3,197,446 3,106,040 2,701,776 2,774,912 3,103,576 3,365,908 3,364,914 3,298,218 36,797,81 
St., Louts:.... ee 3,549,080 3,659,460 4,301,560 4,559,000 4,338,940 4,006,060 2,961,620 3,195,920 4,098,360 4,624,620 4,347,180 4,317,300 47,959,10 
Sth Pauls cee 1,876,574 2,143,386 2,382,730 2,585,282 2,566,816 2,166,934 1,766,912 1,890,420 2,104,426 2,494,310 2,313,472 2,234,366 26,525,62 
San Francisco... 4.259,259 4,329,474 4,961,875 4,786,440 4,922,473 4,400,392 3,731,441 4,186,819 4,330,114 4,994,337 4,686,185 4,805,292 54,394,10 F 
Washington ...... 3,670,302 3,651,631 4,544,935 4,454,738 4,450,538 4,443,110 3,403,021 3,207,518 4,051,773 4,645,538 4,598,131 5,409,599 45,121,230 
Totals by months. 94,125,975 91,395,493 106,794,375 110,008,271 108,536,407 100,398,744 78,983,907 79,386,589 97,963,520 111,587,759 106,778,841 104,735,419 1,178,517,23 
1923 an 
January February March April May June July August September October November December Total 
: A ATA a. e ot Oe 1.373.274 1,429,730 1,803,998 1,887,160 1,957,732 1,647,604 1,554,560 1,501,584 1,652,630 2,023,770 1,935,010 1,866,284 20,633,3: 
4 Baltimore «++ 3,970,499 3,576.656 4,696,165 5,008,707 5,050,620 4,601,030 3,859,931 3,511,708 4,196,027 4,867,060 4,770,666 4,289,650 52,398,7 1] 
| Birmingham meltogoroes 1,510,460 2,215,486 1,959,748 1,970,948 1,906,058 2,043,902 1,857,912 1,992,032 2,180,626 2,143,904 2,287,068 23,600,47 
Boston, sate 4,562,423 4,181.021 5,914,108 6,151,652 6,278,810 5,487,908 4,262,953 4,204,539 5,508,479 5,964,113 5,861,129 4,950,337 63,327 ,47 
Ba faloes, ce. -- 2,964,896 2,630,370 3,609,176 3,879,647 3,889,668 3,482,475 2,684,687 2,497,529 3,247,556 3,871,706 3,735,465 3,684,453 40,177,6 
Chicarowe- a.m 8 toe 6,576,975 5,873,121 7,406,139 7,690,248 7,526,859 6,711,930 5,223,255 5,201,430 6,751,593 7,486,350 7,228,677 6,934,836 
Gincinnati >). 305.5 3.155,100 3,064,500 3,798,900 3,763,500 3,758,100 3,450,000 3,061,200 2,942,100 3,259,800 3,607,500 3,602,700 3,772,714 
Cleveland 7.25 3e5.8 3.490.875 3,279.450 4,238,400 4.443,450 4,376,550 4,031,400 3,448,425 3,422,025 3,908,175 4,353,000 4,247.000 4,124,427 
Wetvorti it vos <2 4,307,100 3,870,776 4,884,418 5,242,300 5,261,662 4,654,034 4,051,978 4,028,864 4,818,030 5,066,698 4,937,156 4,716,474 
BLOUStOTIN SE. See 1,944,978 1,818.278 2,318,484 2,455,768 2,393,846 2,152,542 2,194,836 2,061,262 2,344,578 2,793,266 2,814,042 2,889,796 
Indianapolis ...... 2,712,357 2,537,412 3,221,307 3,135,747 3,207,039 2,915,784 2,478,372 2,372,445 2,958,178 3,057,516 3,079,638 3,124,521 
Kansas City ..:... 2.614.964 2,733,523 3,394,054 3.401,763 3,444,455 3,349,994 2,782,156 2,701,685 3,103,583 3,326,522 3,259,624 3,093,581 
Los Angeles ...... 7.550.732 7,074,858 8,260,252 8,391,684 8,609,860 7,942,298 7,263,169 7,386,834 7,556,298 8,395,159 8;522,255 8,282,232 
Milwaukee ....... 2.720.944 2,433,383 3,115,935 3,295,355 3,376,214 2,906.065 2,494,104 2,561,389 2,983,469 3,289,676 3,390.320 3,170,327 
Minneapolis ...... 2.633.409 2,750,192 3,234,972 3,675,816 3,433,085 3,027,148 2,296,033 2,588,348 3,042,066 3,350,027 3,076,899 2,897,415 
New Orleans .... 2,591,694 2,426,583 3,273,022 3.281,942 3,181,808 2,830,316 2,783,365 2,601,786 3,102,679 3,379,987 "3,162.439 4,027,545 
News otk . 2203.5 4,110,200 11,951,634 14,672,634 16,630,614 15,616.644 13,793.456 10,751,018 10,025,332 10,021,602 16,466,140 14,698,850 14,103,492 
Philadelphia ...... 6,797,280 6,149,873 7,704,161 7,860,648 8,087,400 7,463,066 5,593,212 5,448,229 6,985,792 8,196,388 7,725,160 7.047.042 
Portlands oc. see <te 2.979.230 2.555.154 3,145,464 3.184,706 3,189,452 3,022,320 2.724.372 2,672,628 2,936,150 3,172,212 3,067,904 3,000,914 
pte, Powis) 2. . 2.63 3,462,700 3,606,880 4,283,960 4,523,560 4,283,340 3,897,260 3,093,440 3,154,900 4,005,560 4,311,240 4,223.700 4,205,120 
Sok at 0 ee ee 2.008.314 2,049,082 2,473,954 2,740,878 2,919.096 2,314,998 1,940,764 2,123,086 2,263,422 2,642,150 2,500,764 2.274.076 
San Francisco ... 4,375,952 4,212.656 4,981,354 4,926,208 BOS. e ie 4,506,375 4,265,131 4,323,165 4,334,29) 4,960,327 4,874,131 4,704,090 
Washington ...... 3,634,277 3,472,710 4,370,409 4,300,893 4,398,133 4,175,462 3,627,456 3,165,140 3,929,411 4,472,132 4,348,392 4,461,166 54, 
Totals by months.. 92,070,501 85,188,302 106,926,752 110,831,994 111,450,038 100,269,523 84,478,319 82,353,920 94,891,401 111,233,565 107,305,825 103,907,560 1,190,907, 
1922 City 
January February March April May June July August September October November December Tota’ 
PRET ANCA | 15 w.0.4 Sidi-c aiclate 1,332,194 1,363,054 1,523,026 1,645,714 1,624,322 1,378,328 1,432,158 1,523,536 1,431,552 1,758,190 1,658.118 1,658.930 18,329, 
Baltimore . 02... 22 1662.285 3,108,921 4,133,018 4,545,524 4,642,353 4,493,869 3,708,037 3,594,681 4,186.609 4,782,530 4,649,143 4,421,987 49,928, 
Birmingham ....... 1,634.850 1,461,810 1,550,934 1,721,650 1,554,308 1,547,252 1,461,502 1,427,874 1,493,338 1,801,814 1,710,520 1,787,926 
DOStones'..05 teens 4,661,976 4,061,086 5,545,089 5,848,799 5,664,252 5,156,496 4,033,259 4,331,537 5,069,276 5.955.012 5,925,645 5,525,931 
UE EV Rs ee 2.820.703 2,477,217 3,278.319 3,373,073 3,415,688 3,022,157 2,527,507 2,609,978 2,993,906 3,655,557 3,440,855 3,672,009 
Chicago- .cceiscce cs §,6510:277 4,955,973 6,434,493 6,606,688 6,478,047 6,012,521 5,005,191 5,072,649 6.113,805 LeY AEN 6,858,636 6,684,786 
incitinati 5235.3) - 2,925,000 2,610,000 3,093,000 3,203,700 3,179,100 2,748,293 2.768.100 2,579,700 2,805,300 3,420,000 3.442.500 3,391,600 
Cleveland - 3.493.425 2,831.400 3,550,200 3,695.400 3,744,150 3,471,675 3,119,025 3,142,350 3.462.075 3,961,200 3,972,900 3,962.400 
Detroit 4,029,592 3,408,776 4,299 246 4,415.684 4,615,240 4,423,818 3,645,866 3,657,360 3,972,822 4.938.626 4,581,836 4,573,604 
Houston 1,849,650 1,685,628 2,034,858 2.330.020 2,177,854 2,109,464 1,957,764 1,776,250 1,949,500 2,322,586 2,322,726 2,500,240 
{ Indianapolis ....... 2.552.259 2,342,610 3,018,948 2,342,610 3,092,502 2.768.475 2,495,124 2,362,371 2,697,666 3.058.179 2,934,393 3,180,357 
| Kansas City....... 2,356,572 2,395.493 2,866,177 3,072,297 2,906,029 2,826,116 2,586,387 2,494,871 2,790,204 3-189 884 3,095,205 3,073.425 
Los Angeles ....... 6,995,072 6,118,098 7,087,192 7,251,384 7,319,284 7,102,368 6,874,518 6,738,368 6,938,526 7,702,436 7,874,286 7,652,260 
Milwaukee ........ 2.656.716 2,166,171 2,788,912 2,852,431 2.800.506 2,765,153 2,180.578 2,239,011 2,462,975 3,432,217 3,220,999 3.248,719 
Minneapolis ....... 2,269,694 2,496,013 2,842,154 3,210,721 3.094.621 2,791,527 2,588,474 2,724,308 3,072,989 3,093,982 2,959,554 2,954,686 
New Orleans...... 2,765,194 2,268,095 2,881,092 3,337,058 2,985,515 2,748,293 2,742,657 2,616,192 2,702,521 3,356,224 3,039,113 3,729,805 
VOW AV TIC 5.08 5's 0 0 15.544,.936 11,337,442 13,904,268 14,398,424 14,377,976 13,363,298 10,707,422 10,640,180 13,040.332 16,104,500 14,738,884 14,471,986 160,629 
Philadelphia ...,... 6,459,987 5.585.580 6,759,595 7,046,978 7,121,160 6,812. 709 5,394,289 5,478,877 6,409,127 7,761,602 7,586,028 7,157,468 
Portland «35. ess 2,942,408 2,586,010 3,248,204 3,405,206 3,176,628 3,042,046 2,933,322 2,924,474 2,946,314 3,380,698 3,425,212 3,377 .304 
St. Louis.......... 3.280.900 3,097,800 3,837,460 4,110,460 3,959,420 3,653,540 3,233,860 3,176,440 3,672,300 4,418,420 4,195,220 4,220.900 
Ste Paul... cote ssee 1,751,974 1,689,030 2,170,630 2,303,014 2,361,310 * 2,053,968 1,348,200 1,334,578 2,090,746 2,545,942 2,433,858 2,436,518 
San Francisco...... 4,031,062 3,579,492 4,232,074 4,520,334 4,594,632 4,281,508 4,004,518 4,015,242 4,057,312 4,794,902 4,525,108 4,475.310 
Washington ....... 3,671,120 3,451,232 4,081,220 4,369,024 4,121,735 3,928,865 3,367,581 3,198,490 3,690,849 4,657,889 4,351,153 4,135,605 47,02 
Totals by Months. . 87,239,846 77,076,931 95,160,109 99,606,203 99,006,632 95,502,739 80,115,279 79,659,317 90,050,044 107,367,927 102,941,892 102,293,756 1,113.02 
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1921 
City Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
Atlantaveieei chs cove 2,149,283 2,250,923 2,541,133 2,381,270 2,511,596 2,273,726 2.007.751 1,835,854 2,033,053 2,365,741 2,365,513 2,305,479 27,021,322 
Baltimore tet aco ce ee ss 4,073,846 3,334,684 4,174,305 4,300,943 4,612,794 3,349,972 3,460,091 3,235,510 4,121,172 4,623,671 4,302,725 4,005,887 47,595,600 
Birmingham ............- 1,745,575 1,708,770 1,921,360 1,794,002 1,890,518 1,616,538 1,484,588 1,389,220 1,544,270 1,789,424 1,561,420 1,705,200 20,150,886 
Reston Wee coe acess 4,100,617 3,660,200 4,968,464 4,880,927 5,561,721 4,727,466 3,855,811 3,668,750 4,606,700 5,547,201 5,224,908 5,266,509 56,069,334 
Bullalowstc scene eeie 2,966,830 2,616,311 3,421,268 3,205,254 3,361,893 2,916,755 2,395,764 2,346,167 2,895,037 3,463,143 3,179,609 3,394,291 36,162,301 
Chicago 5,576,178 4,889,763 5,984,865 6,030,921 6,215,685 5,689,413 4,620,020 4,029,387 5,388,081 6,261.606 6,002,385 6,258,906 67,547,220 
Cincinnati 2,782,800 2,492,400 3,101,100 3,047,700 3,146,700 2,888,100 2,565,300 2,436,200 2,796,000 3,348,600 3,290,400 3,471,000 35,366,400 
Cleveland 3,912,375 3,544,125 4,078,725 3,949,350 4,236,525 3,764,400 3,205,950 3,073,350 3,434,175 3,827,925 3,656,700 3,641,100 44,324,700 
Detroit Mises. ones 3,675,910 3,365,502 4,382,644 4,295,130 4,712,036 4,174,912 3,455,508 3,$56.630 4,056,668 4,603,046 4,376,708 4,470,046 49,124,740 
Houston 1,968.568 1,887,998 2,310,238 2,138,682 2,336,614 2,028,096 1,905,176 1,764,858 2,062.578 2,270,864 2,239,258 2,265,228 25,178,168 
Indianapolis ...........-- 2,764,718 2,483,433 3,019,521 2,857,560 3,148,896 2,754,822 2,315,262 2,236,278 2,571,707 3,048,570 2,787,606 2,952,408 32,940,781 
Kansas’ Citys ote nceels 2,430,350 2,485,682 2,716,861 2,554,700 2,712,022 2,452,622 2,192,995 1,987,478 2,240,763 2,603,719 2,585,153 2,550,396 29,512,721 
Los Angeles .......-.+5-- 6,897,726 5,943,966 6,725,558 6,637,862 7,038,640 6,870,220 6,279,840 6,134,968 6,409,130 7,395,654 7,475,958 7,618,590 81,428,112 
Milwaukee \csi.' ses aes 2,537,312 2,114,684 2,672,229 2,680,820 2,916,096 2,518,119 2,109,208 2,307,595 2,426,901 2,773,175 2,693,691 2,804,676 30,554,506 
Minneapolis .....-.+.---- 2,251,560 2,323,720 2,713,816 2,856,924 3,017,532 2,557,124 2,323,359 2,315,836 2,806,580 2,938,097 2,761,640 2,576,294 31,442,482 
New Orleans ...........-- 2,624,440 2,357,114 3,063,948 2,814,952 3,087,439 2,705,585 2,545,928 2,396,39 2,711,307 3,310,310 3,128,299 3,811,404 34,557,121 
News Vorkon ss closes snes 12°'745,128 102781254  13,296.208 13,138,166 13,956,610 12,990,742 — 10,309,708 9°705.712 12,428,625 14,748,224 14,204,838 13,411,958 151,204,173 
Philadelphia tanaeweoee ons 6,703.027 5,611,407 6,404,616 6,365,501 6,751,188 6,270,927 4,899,043 4,886,004 5,853,720 7,069,518 6,952,906 6,523,111 74,290,968 
Portland, Ore. ......---+- 2,980,445 2,677,257 3,191,137 3,124,343 3,325,536 3,062,937 3,085,458 2,631,932 3,019,914 3,182,851 3.136.767 3,192,326 36,610,903 
SEMI Couishesta crests eras cars 3,256,140 3,125,200 3,744,330 3,574,340 3,834,000 3,477,840 2,950,760 2,826,320 3,373,900 3,958,800 3,819,960 3.897,380 41,839,070 
St!) Paull tec. cdesins oes devs 1,755,656 1,675,056 2,189,578 2,244,368 2,241,736 1,955,736 1,667,618 1,697,517 2,041,298 2,212,163 2,111,662 2,058,146 23,850,534 
San Francisco .......+.--: 3,419,122 3,536,442 3,804,990 3,669,810 4,222,470 3,742,302 3,396,540 3,383,380 3,548,874 4,039,350 3,963,498 3,663,634 44,390,412 
Washington .....-....--. 3,682,639 3,199,225 3,914,577 3,872,224 4,514,319 3,878,590 3,439,215 3,114,091 3,817,845 4,529,454 4,489,033 4,417,001 46,868,213 
Potaleimaciceree «'ei-s seta 86,990,225 77,562,216 94,341,471 92,415,749 99,352,566 88,666,944 76,470,903 73,559,542 $6,188,298 99,911,106 96,310,637 96,261,030 1,068,030.687 
Year’s total—1,068,030,687 
1920 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
Atlanta 1,698,662 1,706,606 2,169,630 2,095,674 2,308,886 2,019,434 1,890,686 1,757,364 1,871,128 2,128,644 1,973,066 1,772,818 23,392,598 
Zaltimore ....... 4,412,973 4,676,415 5,358,155 5,711,769 5,285.165 5,166,910 4,232,639 4,076,308 4,585,734 5,375,872 4,947,847 4,507,369 58,337,156 
3irmingham 2,279,928 2,570,596 2,659,734 2,165,926 2,425,822 2,209,914 2,015,372 2,085,356 2,115,498 2,519,496 2,140,208 2,114,966 27,302,816 
Boston, "ise cas ss 5,232,977 2,952,268 5,683,630 5,953,317 6,039,250 5,433,023 4,396,716 3,892,121 4,870,038 5,670,251 5,115,786 4,724,225 59,963,602 
Buffalo ........- 3,465,190 3,373.932 4,113,698 3,422,251 3,277.444 3,163,030 2,616,607 3,072,140 3,530,433 4,126,052 3,612,929 3,839,979 41,613,685 
thicago . 6,510,483 5,380,965 6,600,741 6,118,644 6,605,613 6,507,189 5,325,468 5,403,063 4,898,408 6,857,622 6,490,500 6,571,950 73,270,646 
‘incinnati ...... 2,870,700 2,866,200 3,560,400 2,900,100 3,543,000 3,303,300 3,011,100 2,900,100 3,139,200 3,610,500 3,341,400 3,258,300 38,304,300 
leveland ....... 4,628,400 4,561,675 5,316,675 4,945,725 5,194,800 5,132,850 4,665,450 4,555,725 4,679,925 4,962,975 4,721,700 4,515,975 57,881,875 
Fetroitipe tc sist 4,664,646 4,636,845 5,425,560 5,287,282 5,497,240 5,209,274 4,567,892 4,659,494 4,794,338 5,518,436 5,000,892 4,654,286 59,916,183 
louston ......-- 2,015,323 2,049,868 2,390,444 2,191,504 2,469,082 2,233,812 2,151,100 1,751,400 1,903,510 2,774,138 2,690,919 2,428,597 27,049,697 
adianapolis ..... 2,972,802 2,963,040 3,582,837 3,026,280 3,563,883 3,411,672 2,941,443 2,805,771 3,128,370 3,412,938 3,228,330 3,249,144 38,286,510 
ansas City ..... 2,364,160 2,692,542 2,932,266 2,483,783 2,573,054 2,408,293 2,158,490 2,257,190 2,483,136 2,892,094 2,632,197 2,549,569 30,426,774 
os Angeles 6,465,452 6,462,370 6,681,542 6,545,042 6,666,716 6,436,716 6,191,836 6,452,866 6,635,160 7,836,696 7,438,284 7,652,442 81,465,122 
ilwaukee ...... 2,601,392 2,399,942 2,982,275 3,056,578 3,158,340 2,865,053 2,419,596 2,582,015 2,705,616 3,112,722 2,845,809 2,773,380 33,502,718 
inneapolis ..... 2,682.302 2,981,356 3,220,462 3,638,960 3.655,932 3,067,550 2,781,268 2,796,009 3,231,510 3,618,139 3,069,276 2,912,602 37,595,366 
ew Orleans .... 2,589,996 2,723,419 3,398,360 3,340,206 3.301,713 3,132,028 2,989,577 2,798,630 2,987,282 3,706,652 3,655,605 3,757,845 38,381,313 
few York 14,344,249 11,948,764 13,944,828 13,869,816 14,898,037 13,623,845 10,682,975 10,581,014 12,616,556 15,203,572 13,591,736 13,287,144 158,592,536 
niladelphia 7,112,197 6,392,944 7,514,085 7,787,166 8,123,037 7,475,509 5,716,154 5,866,518 6,882,510 7,726,598 7,232,946 6,824,97 84,654,637 
prtland ........ 2,684,168 3,025,970 3,125,874 3,136,684 3,364,578 2,917,910 2,565,860 2,582,776 2,781,796 3,293,338 3,037,762 3,000,662 35,517,318 
. Louis .. 3,213,140 3,544,700 4,286,200 3,579,640 3.937,180 3,769,960 3,180,160 3,370,460 3,909,800 4,522,840 4,157,860 3,943,240 45,415,180 
B Patil) sie tcine: 2,055,648 2,197,734 2,622,354 3,002,342 2,755,452 2,392,810 2,219,728 2,166.976 2,662,772 2,812,131 2,404,570 2,287,684 29,580,201 
in Francisco 3,373,440 3,475,094 3,685,990 3,792,976 4,189,640 3,704,328 3,183,768 3,421,978 3,307,080 3,978,478 3,680,502 3,594,626 43,387,900 
sashington ..... 3,585,110 3,667,265 4,159,583 3,884,094 4,365,528 2,999,750 3,267,117 3,334,562 3,787,084 4,576,316 4,254,555 4,128,036 46,009,000 
jtals, by months 93,823,338 89,250,510 105,415,323 101,935,759 . 107,199,392 98,524,160 85,170,942 85,169,836 93,506,884 110,236,500 101,264,679 98,349,812 1,175,021,331 
sar’s total—1,175,021,331 
1919 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
anta 1,195.138 1,278,228 1,622,334 1,749,300 1,676,860 1,670,732 1,584,632 1,837,196 1,797,978 2,048,970 2,138,598 1,936,326 20,536,292 
Itimore ....... 3,452,227 3,307,818 4,123,922 4,458,621 4,784,001 4,598,222 3,836,793 3,901,406 4,391,273 5,007,898 5,303,878 4,305,699 51,471,758 
mingham ..... 1,573,306 1,646,414 2,060,142 1,753,864 1,784,328 1,708,602 1,596,630 1,719,774 1,728,300 1,973,328 2,159,738 2,016,476 21,471,758 
Bon Bits, cust ee 4,711,722 4,632,116 4,323,885 4,850,174 5. 143,474 5,029,546 3,987,000 3,842,195 4,380,380 5,725,961 5,669,337 5.312.857 57,608,647 
Bifalo} sii cies s 2,623,595 2,487,135 3,155,759 2,828,918 2,965,812 2,630,859 2,374,709 3,070,257 3,636,772 4,456,251 4,107,564 4.036.523 38,374,154 
ago 4,224,213 4,058,964 5,122,173 5,732,646 5,915,181 5,994,654 4,973,529 5,025,927 4,298,316 6,850,139 6,665,994 6,307,956 65,169,692 
cinnati ...... 2,076,300 1,928,700 2,528,100 2,829,300 2,843,000 2,770.500 2,582,100 2,532,900 2,935,200 3,475,800 3,373,200 3,310,500 33,185,600 
elan 3,093,225 3,193,800 3,649,500 4,272,225 4,228,425 4,299,075 3,903,900 4,215,900 4,485,375 5,083,425 5,363,175 4,919,625 50,707,650 
oi ssee eters 3,304,784 3,247,328 4,382,504 4,564,728 4,657,030 4,421,914 4,085,144 4,185,776 4,567,878 5,667,340 5,712,042 5,223,890 54,020,358 
hston ...-+-+- 1,575,518 1,786,806 2,101,344 1,975,276 2,124,948 2,146,368 1,825,576 1,670,746 1,790,356 2,178,624 2,396,464 2,332,483 23,904,509 
ianapolis 2,238,819 2,203,674 2,795,970 3,024,021 3,131,736 2,936,955 2,592,594 2,820,103 3,115,362 3,433,689 3,306,903 3,287,025 34,886,851 
asas City 1,769,184 2,048,179 2,378,293 2,512,443 2,474,684 2,489,527 2,188,325 2,247,009 2,482,740 2,808,568 2,646.193 2,454,436 28,499,581 
| Angeles 3,803,744 3,669,456 4,630,430 4,752,440 5,157,586 5,203,100 4,863,236 5,515,346 5,208,266 6,061,874 6,551.440 6,285,300 61,702,218 
waukee .....- 2,008,668 1,735,372 2,390,954 2,395,894 2,560,291 2,547,404 2,219,276 2,302,069 2,640,404 2,963,367 2,938,703 2,763,909 29,466,311 
Ineapolis . 2,263,282 2,282,014 2,521,176 2,804,704 2,843,022 2,902.060 2,379,594 2,809,175 2,990,638 3,411,493 3,379,292 3,205,944 33,792,394 
y Orleans - 1,853,790 1,714,909 2,473,360 2,483,933 2,509,320 2,569,770 2,236,346 2,194,595 2,981.41 2,836,240 3,140,569 3,291,219 30,285,465 
t York ...... 9,304,150 8,446,324 10,581,516 11,621,848 12,290,390 13,285,844 10,755,869 10,214,003 12,618.819 15,456.033 14,588,298 13,915.425 143,078,519 
(adelphia 5,507,921 5,260,777 6,546,478 6,903,032 6,908,291 6,901,375 5,648,524 5,557,092 6.727,577 6,995,958 7,224.297 6,199,840 76,381,162 
(land ......-. 2,056,820 2,191,672 2,450,660 2,555,152 2,647,574 2,648,610 2,414,444 2,535,874 2,619,914 2,934,764 3,082,726 2,732,138 30,870,348 
‘Louis . - 2,430,000 2,519,880 2,932,760 3,150,680 3,200,280 3,237,320 2,714,540 2,809,680 3.233,840 3,903,560 3,925,700 3,796,260 37,854,500 
@Paul ........ 1,608,096 1,567,118 1,944,002 2,346,904 2,260,133 2,093,924 1,875.734 2,096.584 2,225,510 2,364,722 2,570,186 2,306.668 25,259,581 
» Francisco ... 2,355,570 2,315,208 2,782,766 2,817,290 3,199,448 3,125,724 2,749,026 3,007,284 2,841,104 3,512,418 3,628,828 3,313,884 35,648,550 
yhington ..... 2,852,920 2,840,029 3,568,152 3,762,087 4,067,871 3,039,395 3,323,453 3,342,364 3,799,939 4,394,674 4,541,800 4,089,408 43,622,092 
nr - —- ———_ ————— —__—_—_ ——— ———__ —————_ —_——_—_— ————_———- 
ls. by months. 67,882,992 66,361,921 81,066,180 86,145,480 89,373,685 88,251,480 76,710,974 79,453,255 87,497,355 103,545,096 104,414,925 97,343,791 1,028,047,134 
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City Jan. 
Atlanta ..... atarare 773,544 
Baltimore ....... 2,735,670 
Birmingham ..... 1,204,840 
BOStod = Sek cenis 2,773,345 
Buffalo: wi. cae eece 2,123,089 
Chicago ......... 3,932,640 
Gincizmatt o..ca cere 1,511,720 
MAevelandaisivciate 2,702,873 
Detroit .... - 2,913,876 
Houston ... - 1,067,416 
Indianapolis ..... 1,645,758 
Kansas City ..... 1,436,882 
Los Angeles ..... 3,632,538 
Milwaukee ...... 1,649,826 
Minneapolis ..... 1,840,941 
New Orleans .... 1,317,702 
New York ...... 8,241,567 
Philadelphia .... 4,577,700 
Portland ........ 1,596,154 
St: Lottiss so 2%..:3< 2,217,117 
Ste bal Meee seeds 295. 532 
San Francisco ... 1,999,674 
Washington ..... 2,298,020 
Cotals, by menths 55,488,434 

Year’s total—743,2U0,365 
Atlantas 275 40. 1,254,540 
Baltimore 2,974,690 
Birmingham 1,061,746 

OstON sescss ae 3,195,939 
Buffalo ceca | 1:796,000 
Chicago s,s « « 5,217,600 
Cincinnati ....... 1,831,500 
Cleveland ...... 3,044,025 
Detroitinc wines visio! = 3,505;700 
Houston ........ 1,065,092 
Indianapolis ..... 1,847,595 
Kansas City ..... 1,254,637 
Los Angeles ..... 4,138,500 
Milwaukee ...... 1,736,340 
Minneapolis ..... 1,337,868 
New Orleans .. 1,428,616 
INGw, Morice sere 9.757683 
Philadelphia ..... 4,728,300 
Portland) <e,e0.. 1,649,400 
St. Louis ....... 2,641,500 
St. Paul ........ 2,063,978 
San Francisco ... 1,979,488 
Washington ..... 2,241,300 


Totals, by months61,852,037 
Year’s total—769,734,736 
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Portland .... 
St. Louis . 
St Pauhieecssice 
San Francisco ... 
Washington ..... 
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Totals, by months 


1,383,886 
2,634,466 
1,225,112 
3,161,929 
1,600,000 
4,649,100 
1,788,600 
2,705,400 
3,287,400 
1,049,566 
1,686,876 
1,243,369 
3,826,500 
1,804,110 
1,949,594 
1,418,503 
3,894,738 
4,972,200 
1,610,400 
2,485,800 
1,396,906 
2,034,690 
2,198,700 


59,007,845 


Year’s total—750,629,333, 


Atlanta «5 23.06 : 
Baltimore ....... 
Birmingham ..... 
Boston ...... 
Buffalo 
Chicago. cece nse 
Cincinnatt oie. see 
Cleveland 
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Indianapolis .... 
Kansas City..... 
Los Angeles...... 
Milwaukee ...... 
Minneapolis ..... 

ew Orleans..... 
New York.... 
Philadelphia 
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San Francisco.... 
Washington ..... 


Totals, by months 


1,292,270 
2,279,915 

972,678 
2,748,430 
1,312,000 
4,054,200 
1,500.900 
2,373,900 
2,607,000 

995,32 
1,401,552 
1,101,651 
3,981,000 
1,604,247 
1,196,132 
1,118,837 
8,181,777 
3,509,100 
1,703,100 
2,153,100 
3.014,368 
1,902,628 
1,962,600 


52,966,687 


Year’s total—668,738,839 
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1,958,408 
2,047,200 


Totals, by month¢ 54.819.520 


Year’s total—662,586,542 
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811,258 
2,350,946 
1,240,820 
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1,118,026 
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6,915,414 
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2,083,045 
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1,937,796 
1,980,600 


55,980,881 


1,409,590 
2,438,341 
1,230,334 
2,787,083 
1,463,000 
3,728,600 
1,685,100 
2,289,900 
3,006,900 
1,125,866 
1,751,288 
1,258,975 
3,501,800 
1,633,974 
1,741,528 
1,343,015 
7,200,014 
3,871,500 
1,515,900 
2,356,200 
1,211,672 
1,795,962 
2,040,000 


52,386,542 


1,272,380 
1,900,281 

931,678 
2,455,811 
1,220,000 
3,469,800 
1,468,500 


1,914,300" 


2,228,100 

892,836 
1,297,013 
1,056,423 
3,513,900 
1,406,579 

980,980 
1,097,214 
6,842,241 
3,299,700 
1,335,900 
2,074,500 
1,510,220 
1,624,436 
1,832,100 


45,624,892 


1,769,124 
1,827,900 


49,171,165 


March 


1,182,622 
3,463,007 


2,932,736 


—___ 


67,396,885 


1,600,270 
3,203,511 
1,468,432 
4,263,887 
1,971,060 
5,058,909 
2,178,300 
3,419,700 
4,035,658 
1,315,832 
2,026,349 
1,495,691 
4,541,100 
1,922,455 
1,575,294 
1,739,014 
9,665,239 
5,095,105 
1,722,900 
3,224,556 
2,253,790 
2,305,184 
2,485,944 


68,568,180 


2,385,900 
63,181,714 


1,396,248 
2,561,148 
1,095,080 
3,342,837 
1,618,000 
4,380,000 
1,883,700 
2,478,900 - 
2,892,000 
1,130,038 
1,670,354 
1,222,270 
3,822,000 
1,793,164 
1,296,722 
1,343,684 
8,591,730 
3,891,900 
1,638,000 
2,582,400 
1,915,978 
2,062,250 
2,240,700 


56,849,103 


1,860,938 
2,446,840 


2,246,700 
60,528,125 
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: 1918 
April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
1,028,412" 1,219,612 1,045,562 991,074 925,412 1,134,368 1,199,305 
3,333,594 3,590,897 3,336,564 2,861,384 2,777,984 3,328,676 3,560,902 
1,492,814 1,542,336 1,492,680 1,250,494 1,346,674 1,430,982 1,446,466 
3,427,603 3,435,611 3,058,139 2,683,089 2,663,818 3,199,401 3,539,021 
3,286,778 2,640,638 1,694,402 2,049,332 1,970,388 2,509,182 2,505,615 
4,328,495 4,325,350 3,680,724 3,194,511 3,260,751 4,012,881 4,273,584 
1,992,000 2,240,400 1,948,500 1,009,800 1,631,400 2,000,100 2,209,800 
2,429,127 3,148,950 2,886,300 2,692,125 2,708,850 2,909,700 3,263,925 
3,612,598 3,618,834 3,315,984 2,702,024 2,770,992 3,089,422 3,181,794 
1,460,843 1,523,858 1,487,780 1,376,578 1,180,010 1,420,874 1,492,222 
2,160,701 2,265,980 2,040,604 1,723,495 1,765,579 2,020,967 2,075,253 
1,810,156 1,837,591 1,741,943 1,499,984 1,433,109 1,711,290 1,688,258 
1,595,146 3,159,688 2,886,772 2,872,450 3,053,092» 3,171,714 3,110,380 
2,065,989 1,869,011 1,576,335 1,452,179 1,271,519 1,480,261 1,526,180 
2,325,657 2,333,220 2,063,852 1,755,992 1,952,774 2,208,486 2,109,828 
1,791,356 1,737,491 1,685,676 1,421,125 1,384,471 1,801,491 1,651,637 
10,053,585 9,774,424 8,876,800 7,115,970 6,599,835 8,745,834 10,708,705 
4,400,947 5,750,108 5,062,726 4,352,298 4,374,089 5,861,366 5,884,981 
1,808,860 1,905,028 1,750,496 1,648,480 1,667,846 1,859,934 1,785,316 
2,937,818 2,648,740 2,413,860 2,082,778 2,031,600 2,427,477 2,579,720 
1,056,876 1,783,838 1,433,838 1,221,986 1,335,250 2,344,342 1,719,438 
2,344,252 2,397,060 2,283,632 2,080,064 2,092,748 2,035,334 2,184,488 
2,878,803 2,993,405 2,815,777 2,413,672 2,258,995 2,818,187 3,039,717 
63,622,410 67,742,070 60,578,940 $2,450,884 52,457,186 63,522,209 66,736,536 
1917 
1,861,326 1,703,954 1,441,902 1,490,160 1,324,344 1,583,918 1,782,088 
3,440,883 3,328,433 3,066,463 2,456,010 2,469,729 2,999,454 3,478,223 
1,472,576 1,383,060 1,284,122 1,266,594 1,342,040 1,406,258 1,606,626 
4,128,853 3,783,674 3,498,116 2,637,574 2,455,338 3,300,693 3,718,898 
1,983,488 2,384,282 2,422,111 1,722,469 1,818,375 2,314,205 2,818,618 
5,407,518 5,153,595 4,413,635 3,765,798 3,820,317 4,426,644 5,097,507 
2,335,800 2,168,418 1,834,690 1,621,511 1,501,080 1,756,006 2,219,406 
3,600,075 3,316,950 3,290,350 2,910,698 2,691,682 2,795,268 3,341,044 
4,055,884 4,056,822 3,482,684 3,482,684 2,912,462 3,268,734 3,732,076 
1,408,064 1,267,532 1,276,856 1,246,294 1,345,638 1,261,918 1,401,568 
2,220,075 2,184,913 1,952,713 1,803,702 1,637,873 2,009,203 2,185,063 
1,619,688 1,462,333 1,430,975 1,274,117 1,229,628 1,489,757 1,563,608 
4,446,300 4,209,030 4,087,476 4,032,790 3,938,772 4,078,816 3,739,502 
2,198,212 1,947,974 1,771,840 1,440,082 1,446,808 1,882,561 2,116,443 
1,886,290 1,791,230 1,535,352 1,311,562 1,499,330 2,299,206 2,483,432 
1,731,058 1,607,932 1,399,316 1,371,529 1,278,641 1,514,650 1,875,996 
10,188,706 9,673,515 9,162,609 7,323,353 6,682,076 8,908,226 10,791,395 
5,409,285 4,992,030 5,046,900 3,844,800 3,695,830 4,708,200 5,437,500 
1,821,900 1,846,800 1,682,400 1,540,800 1,540,800 1,693,800 1,798,800 
3,404,085 4,233,723 2,797,461 2,185,971 2,185,971 2,910,315 3,422,163 
2,622,740 2,482,802 2,228,618 1,956,220 1,956,220 1,617,532 1,727,852 
2,397,206 2,395,358 2,147,810 2,070,306 2,070,306 1,899,884 2,300,158 
2,626,234 2,492,361 2,508,343 2,255,757 2,123,497 2,540,462 2,884,430 
72,266,246 69,866,721 63,756,742 55,014,781 52,966,757 62,665,710 71,522,396 
1916 
1,823,570 1,654,198 1,473,010 1,334,886 1,343,874 1,396,290 1,708,642 
3,221,672 3,241,146 3,240,867 2,569,795 2,340,040 2,972,260 3,747,757 
1,436,064 1,455,314 1,322,706 1,328,936 1,129,128 1,271,200 1,547,280 
4,168,826 4,089,261 3,765,110 2,900,985 2,750,529 3,407,333 4,009,413 
1,962,000 1,900,000 1,865,000 1,350,000 1,390,000 1,740,000 2,080,000 
5,394,000 5,148,300 4,949,400 4,139,100 3,960,600 4,775,400 5,341,200 
2,181,900 2,156,700 1,881,600 1,715,100 1,558,500 2,334,300 2,341,200 
3,194,100 3,399,300 3,024,000 2,812,800 2,577,900 2,835,300 3,339,000 
4,142,700 4,041,900 3,770,100 3,213,300 3,021,600 3,402,000 4,328,700 
1,447,040 1,335,236 1,261,680 1,299,984 1,078,900 1,104,530 1,420,776 
2,052,755 2,097,869 1,864,879 1,711,424 1,521,808 1,862,618 2,142,271 
1,443,339 1,455,455 1,421,233 1,258,328 1,174,744 1,368,728 1,543,500 
4,059,600 3,942,900 3,864,000 3,747,600 3,674,100 3,749,400 4,427,400 
2,454,834 2,333.348 2,113,898 1,701,372 1,640,511 1,896,971 2,025,398 
2,394,896 2,338,594 2,246,926 1,842,482 1,202,244 2,283,456 1,730,368 
1,672,689 1,537,660 1,389,397 1,276,723 1,185,086 1,313,581 1,563,323 
9,978,718 9,686,138 9,274,950 7,436,740 7,186,258 8,593,107 11,363,£38 
5,207,400 5,228,100 5,026,500 3,814,200 3,595,800 4,324,500 5,415,000 
1,776,900 1,738,200 1,563,300 1,449,900 1,446,000 1,612,500 1,771,400 
3,169,500 3,084,024 2,921,361 2,379,618 2,202.039 2,599,653 3,545,700 
1,656,004 1,668,394 1,567,454 1,326,752 1,400,266 1,528,800 1,666,532 
2,226,896 2,245,544 2,181,452 1,941,520 1,919,512 1,898,384 2,278,836 
2,649,000 3,121,200 1,824,900 2,112,900 1,705,200 1,940,900 2,633,700 
69,714,403 68,892,781 63,813,723 54,664,445 51,004,639 60,211,31171,970,934 
! 1915 Bil 
1,519,168 1,579,452 1,417,976 1,259,454 1,176,756 1,311,786 1,551,354 
2,715,591 2,755,656 2,490,693 2,088,208 1,904,568 2,449,808 3,012,157 
1,092,406 1,045,548 982,772 927,556 1,017,814 1,025,556 1,462,244 
3,420,845 3,539,709 3,126,344 2,522,084 2,320,863 2,915.194 3,659,852 
1,800,000 1,740,000 1,695,000 1,530,000 1,252,000 1,733,000 2,095,000 
4,794,900 4,522,800 4,320,900 3,460,500 3,405,600 4,005,900 4,507,800 
1,876,200 1,908,000 1,673,700 1,552,200 1,452,300 2,052,600 2,125,800 
2,650,400. 2,831,400 2,541,900 2,268,600 2,146,500 2,318,700 2,768,700 
3,196,200 3,279,900 2,998,500 2,788,200 2,573,400 2,917,500 3,595,800 
1,160,292 1,244,740 1,083,376 941,948 32,736 1,004,136 1,264,004 
1,790,194 1.760.393 1,502,041 1,444,480 1,304,676 1,484,777 1,820,024 
1,359,178 1,311,990 1,201,169 1,067,434 1,085,206 1,153,670 1,406,442 
3,800,700 3,906,600 3,566,700 3,444,600 3,550,800 3,332,100 4,611,900 
1,920,746 1,837,310 1,645,322 1,554,423 1,489,501 1,596,852 2,035,791 
1,491,868 1,731,580 1,369,606 1,196,566 1,282,176 1,372,616 1,473.612 
1,387,192 1,492,192 1,301,841 1,183,761 1,130.598 1,192.563 1,437,992 
8,911,463 9,137,289 8,314,267 6,567,355 6,433,564 8,209,813 10,537,062 
4,161,400 4,100,400 3,903,390 3,073,200 2,993,700 3,528,600 4,521,600 
1,586,700 1,586,700 1,520,700 1,373,700 1,298,400 1,550,400 1,733,700 
2,694,300 2,826.600 2,426,700 2,107,200 2,028,300 2,385,300 2,859,300 
2,129,432 2,695,920 2,013,494 838,934 1,445,324 2,044,384 1,452,588 
2,119,068 2,097,102 2,080,932 1,905,148 1,885,394 1,852,446 2,129,250 
2,384,100 2,421,300 2,424,900 1,836,000 1,734,000 5,563,200 2,648,100 
59,965,343 61,352,581 55,602,133 46,931,551 45,844,176 57,000,901 64,110,072 
1914 
1,920,044 1,398,562 1,482,082 1,539,160 1,492,680 1,981,686 1,589,112 
2,712,005 2,136,161 2,598,012 2,652,264 2,357,883 2,891,956 2,499,962 
1,454,572 1,027,208 1,167,040 1,135,946 1,263,346 1,408,442 1,209,908 
3,717,953 2,830,088 3,390,155 3,212,764 2,885,565 3,894,436 3,207,502 
1,885,000 1,815,000 1,874,000 1,500.000 1,588,000 1,708,000 1,620,000 
4,784,400 3,815,700 4,211,400 4,261,500 4,368,300 4,775,100 4,299,000 
1,796,700 1,386,600 1,710,000 1,718,100 1,279,800 1,908,900 1,544,400 
2,529,600 2,134,500 2,439.600 2,341,200 2,307,000 2,642,400 2,183,100 
3,116,100 2,511,600 2,768,700 2,787.900 2,889,300 3,533,700 2,773.800 
1,377,124 1,066,814 1,165,178 1,243,186 1,148,084 1,436,204 1,241.800 
1,760,557 1,418,423 1,578,201 1,497,399 1,528,927 1,821,270 1,523,242 
1,305,758 1,111,781 1,297,990 1,221,553 1,190,947 1,358,226 1,133,501 
4,305,000 3,653,700 3,954,600 3,870.000 3,790.500 4,420,200 3,994,800 
2,147,980 1,599,852 1,802,545 1,718,293 1,702,100 2,227,399 1,877,130 
2,331,114 2,006,910 2,012,464 2,038,458 1,900,622 2,543,916 2,074,028 
1,503,153 1,130,769 1,247.301 1,289,834 1,395,307 1,533,334 1,230,105 
9,154,123 7,674,870 8,609,975 8,201.623 8,228,181 9,919,379 8,778.442 
4,344,300 3,422,700 3,837,600 4,163,400 3,719,400 4.618,500 3,970,800 
1,768,400 1,698,300 1,938,900 1,815,900 1,646,400 1,926.300 1,700,700 
2,825,700 2,268,000 2,676.000 2,709,000 2,456,700 3,026,700 2,333,700 
1,601,586 1,261,890 1,419,236 1,377,642 1,399,678 1,644,384 1,437,772 
2,222,612 1,763,622 2,068,916 1,946,256 1,831,634 2,466,408 2,155,314 
2,323,200 1,988,400 2,368,200 2,393,400 1,555,600 2,456,700 2,095,500 
62,886,981 51,121,450 57,618,095 56,634,778 53,925,954 66,143,540 56,473,618 


223 
Nov. Dec. City Totals 
1,232,200 1,329,288 12,872,658 
4,037,201 3,843,517 39,220,342 
1,702,610 1,799,056 17,574,542 
3,641,817 3,680,000 38,403,470 
3,086,486 3,150,995 29,411,930 
4,426,455 4,683,009 47,856,510 
2,258,700 2,308,500 21,321,620 
3,217,725 4,102,125 35,428,025 
3,313,632 3,736,544 37,965,594 
1,656,340 1,805,874 17,102,073 
2,264,469 2,364,303 24,190,523 
1,838,293 1,851,752 20,363,017 
2,713,816 3,905,734 37,222,612 
1,906,819 2,027,897 20,220,561 
2,222,724 2,390,990 25,519,712 
1,890,917 2,424,760 20,366,787 
9,534,044 9,712,559 106,055,622 
6,155,415 5,934,198 62,445,628 
1,859,294 2,155,154 21,475,914 
2,782,260 3,151,700 30,011,709 
1,645,294 1,775,074 18,609,190 
2,323,524 2,547,062 26,674,990 
3,062,661 3,298,308 32,893,336 
68,772,040 73,978,599 743,206,365 
1,679,692 1,625,109 18,821,951 
3,358,875 3,057,829 36,439,738 
1,507,002 1,542,114 16,508,100 
3,534,742 3,441,963 40,889,015 
2,579,551 2,567,336 25,891,495 
4,520,538 4,580,043 55,622,904 
2,028,432 2,082,178 23,285,021 
3,160,556 2,955,825 37,148,773 
3,652,432 3,700,900 43,037,936 
1,277,809 1,308,244 15,262,955 
2,107,431 2,009,044 23,866,373 
1,491,975 1,492,316 17,123,212 
4,018,336 4,797,016 49,951,038 
2,060,192 2,028,570 21,976,183 
2,377,018 2,180,168 21,494,064 
1,793,199 2,096,663 19,174,138 
9,748,675 9,294,511 109,225,386 
5,351,100 4,986,900 57,390,650 
1,750,136 1,687,500 20,291,936 
3,126,264 3,018,702 35,968,011 
1,669,136 1,534,232 24,229,402 
2,299,374 2,316,096 26,118,966 
2,774,439 3,104,122 30,017,489 
67,866,904 67,407,381 769,734,736 
1,637,706 1,579,970 18,303,136 
3,483,407 3,255,572 36,196,617 
1,369,886 1,432,256 16,033,276 
3,724,220 3,707,916 42,153,274 
1,860,000 1,857,000 20,607,000 
5,175,300 5,119,200 57,035,142 
2,175,300 2,220,600 24,075,300 
3,261,600 3,482,700 35,702,100 
4,191,000 3,969,600 44,074,800 
1,386,000 1,320,102 15,154,696 
2,004,695 2,040,582 22,696,092 
1,428,210 1,412,767 16,383,554 
4,269,600 4,359,632 47,409,232 
1,591,331 1,911,412 22,725,888 
2,274,662 2,305,070 24,437,182 
1,695,114 1,902,177 17,973,164 
10,120.789 9,946,018 109,195,654 
5,111,700 4,734,300 55,970,965 
1,802,700 1,743,300 19,745,90( 
3,250,200 3,192,900 34,021,695 
1,627,738 1,641,430 18,223,786 
1,817,894 2,199,540 24,710,580 
2,509,800 2,678,100 27,800,306 
67,768,852 68,012,144 750,629,334 
1,617,784 1,591,968 16,986,59 
3,013,989 2,887,401 30,059,41 
1,335,684 1,470,028 13,359,04 
3,413,521 3,256,038 36,721,52 
1,810,000 1,785,000 19,590,00 
4,399,200 4,721,100 50,042,70) 
2.026,200 1,996,500 21,519,60 
2,688,300 2,674,200 29,655,80) 
3,225,900 3,324,600 35,627,10 
1,171,044 1,198,964 13,019,41 
1,732,225 1,817,293 19,025,024 
1,327,734 1,341,423 14,634,549 
3,728,100 3,840,300 44,498,7¢ 
2.028.852 2,013,107 20,925,8 
1,431,962 1,457,97 16,281,7' 
1,370,226 1,638,826 15,694,9 
9,038,775 9,217,776 99,983,1 
4.334.400 4,324,500 45,641,8 
1,682,100 1,721,700 18,731,1 
2,770,500 2,675,400 29,583,6 
1,991,938 1,986,026 23,038,6 
2,012,010 2,125,032 23,795, 
2,547,000 2,728,800 30,322, ¢ 
60,697,444 61,793,956  668,738,% 
1,544,998 1,531,740 19,308, 
2,039.608 1,673,545 
1,149,778 1.083.978 
2,534,991 2,195,462 
1,441,000 1,189,000 
3,747.900 3,390,300 
1,389,000 1.245.300 
2,052.900 1.958,100 
2,481.100 2,176,800 
1,148.000 1,082,298 
1,231,905 1,171,226 
1,065,199 999.309 
3,808,500 3,968,700 
1,415,303 1,435,725 
1,608,972 1,647,908 
1,186,942 1,008,241 
6.780.137 6,167,121 
3,193.500 2,943,000 
1,527.600 1,431,900 
2,016,600 2.002.500 
1,192,128 1,156,792 
1,904.070 1,890.630 
1,823,700 1,629,900 
48,283,831 44,979,475 
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One Shilling (/) equals 
One Penny (d) equals 


1926 


eliepey ois Keays 


Proprietors 


United Newspapers (1918) Ltd. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Beaverbrook.. 
Graphic Publications, LAdser 
The Daily Herald 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 


Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd. 


Daily News, Ltd. 
Daily Sketch and Sunday 
Herald, Ltd. 


Associated Newspapers, Ltd... 


Evening Standard Cos vidas 
Daily Sketch and Sunday 
Herald, Ltd. 
Incorpcrated Society 
censed Vea 


Morning Post, Ltd 
News of the World, Ltd. 
Ltd. 


Observer, 
Lt. Col. Grant Morden, Jeers 
MGR, - sorte tietetete scoreless sree sa 
The Referee, Ltd. 
John Licks Press, Ltd. 
Daily News, Ltd. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Beaverbrook. . 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers 
GCP MEE Goat seas scus 
Allied Newspapers, Ltd. 
Times Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Associated Newspapers, 


Ltdy., on 


.Westminster Gazette, 


Wessex Associated News, Ltd. 
Wm. Lewis & Son, Ltd..... 
Birmingham Gazette, Ltd.... 
Birmingham Gazette, Ltd.... 
Sir Charles Hyde, Bart..... 
Sir Charles* Hyde, Bart..... 


Birmingham Gazette, Ltd. 


Northwestern Newspaper ¢ Co., 
Ltd. 


Newspapers, Ltd.. 


Tillotsons 


Hampshire Advertiser & 


Echos, Ltd. 
Bradford & District News 
paper Co., Ltd. . 

Bradford & District News 
paper Co., Ltd......+- : 
Southern Pub. Co., Ltd... 
Southern Pub. Co., Ltd.... 


Bristol Times & Mirror, Ltd. 


Bristol Times & Mirror, ee 
Walter Reid & Son, Ltd. 
Walter Reid & Son, Ltd. 
Burton Daily Mail, Ltd. . 


Charles Tresise 

Cambridge Daily News, Ltd.. 

Carlisle Conservative News 
paper Co., Ltd....-.---+- 


Cheltenham Newspaper Co., 
Ltd. 


Midland Dtily Telegraph, Ltd. 


Most of England Newspaper 
0. 


Re Pie. e Pte der se nipteravene 
Derby Mercury & Express, 
Ltd. 


Devon & Exeter Constitutional 
Newspaper Co., Ltd. 


Grimsby Times & Telegraph 
Co.,, Ltd: 

Halifax Courier, Ltd....... 
Staffordshire Sentinel, Ltd.. 


Northern Daily Mail Co., Ltd. 


NORMAL BRITISH-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
[British] [American] [British] 
One Guinea equals ..........ccccccercrccererssceereeescescs $5.04 
One Pound (£) equals ........2sceecccere reer rect rereeereee 4.886 
Advertising Rates 
CITY, POPULATION, NEWSPAPERS Circulation Inch Page Editor 
LONDON, 7,476,168 
Daily Chronicle (m) ....--.++-ceseeeveee 950,000 £4.10.0 £600 (front) E. A. Perris....--- 
Daily Express (m) ....----seeeeereceoers 850,000 £3.5.0 £500 R. D. Blumenfeld. . 
Daily Graphic (Mm) ...e..ccceeecceecreers rescence 36s NOON we BS a cress stevecetes sfepekanenaie.e 
Daily Herald (m) ...0-.cseecerecrecccere 280,000 30s £162 Hamilton Fyfe ..... 
ily) Mail) Gin) eis ciel ec sicteicie'= o/nleisisinwintels 1,740,000 £6(rop) £1,400 (front) Thomas Marlowe ... 
5 : eres en £900 wesice) 
Daily Mirror (m) .......eceeccnccrseecs 1,000,000 £8.15 £280 A. Campbell .....-- 
Daily News (m) ...ees-seeseeeeeeeeeeeee 620,000 Se ems ay BP ASD OS oS SOC 
Daily Sketch (m) ...ceesceeeeeeeeeeceers 850,000 £62. 10. 0 £250 (Gy Laney. nie 
(column) 
Daily Telegraph (m) .....--eeeecceereeee sevcees : £2.0.0 £350 A. E. Watson ..-.- 
Tivenini g asdNG@WS oe vreiiviatelojs in (ololetele #leeleleratelsie’sts 860,000 £3:10.0Grop).. £5395 7S erereteinioiee amieisioisin iene b= 
£4. iti 
Evening “Standard (e) 9 220 device einieisiesieiele 500,000 Ty cae £300 FE. R. Thompson 
Illustrated Sunday Herald (S) .......... 1,000,000 £150 £600 H. Williams ......-- 
Morning Advertiser ......5..seecceeressce cosvcees SES £50 A. E. Jackson....-- 
Morning Post 
BE A SB es Acre HOO ORE LE CDT OOS OTST 35/0 £250 HH A. 'G Mes eyeas a 
News sof the World GS). icheechemanane 3,500,000 £12.10.0 £2,500 Sir eialey <a ¢ 
Observer (S) ... 200,000 50/0 i 
eee esate eee eres ocene 5 £400 J. L. ‘Garvin: -/-)-. 
The sPeoplee(S). gecseuen ee neercseenae coe 500,000 £3.0.0 £342 ‘Hannen Swaffer.... 
The Referee CS) » cise actectata sisters sersjeteegars sleme ©) stee seetets 
Reyn a Illustrated News ‘(S) ........- 380,000 wee 5.0 are 180 ane ea ay. 
Ser LEV slay oo clon s 0 DL aeMclinc ks ce Rn 700.000 45/0 £170 
Sieve (SS 400,000 eh SO Aue. hee neice cai eos orcicrt 
y ; ‘ S). ere cikerc oe eteterarale 2.0.0 £ 2 Douglas. ....- 
Sunday Pictorial (S) 927 sais a0. ee lane tet 2,000,000 £31.5.0 £1,000 wosa. McWhirter... 
Sunday Times (S) ......:esseeeeeeeeeee oe @ sisistels ie £385 
Times oss soieecastereesesesererccesses 04 Seas ae £3(rop) £455 Nea ss Os 
Kly ispatch CS) ite. aareieteiel) ontetetaale 695,000 £3.10(rop) £455 Thomas Marlowe ..-- 
Westminster Gazette; ..cs stetecactoles «are eisietsrers 300,000 £4.5(position) £250 J. Hobman.....-.-- 
BARROW IN FURNESS, 74,254 he 
t yes - a y a *#* 
Went caicde Waily. Maile Site. was, - seiseeee matavevertts 6/0 SQW OD Wroidie aie anette ate nye tetra 
Bath and: Wilte Chronicles 2 taki. ap. i 
Bath Herald .......... iN oy eae Be ns THE eave ir Seok 
BIRMINGHAM, Gio.43e09 fa Gal ee OKO Be Len nonr ds uera ogo tae 
NWENING. MOCSPATCH wie cists s+ OREM TeRaken Hela lal<rren (On applicati 
Sa UC COBO 4 DOCU BED 2g «EGP. pplication) N. J. Bland......- 
Birmingham: Gazette a i'l stepeisieiert- le os bioRan siallateree (On application) .... Thos. T. Stanley, 
RES, cs : Mng. Ed. 
‘Ste rae pea Ry lamar as £1.00 £200.0.0 HE. Harvey... 
SCD SE AIC ME Amt or ide aah roo ON cient o 12/6 £200.0.0 W. G. Hubbard..... 
Bee peey -Aercasy and Sindee News (Sunday)  ...... (On application) .... John Fearon ...-.-- 
Notthern) Daly “Telegraph: (iris). «site cess 70,000 12/6 £120.0.0 O. Wildridge ....--- 
BOLTON, 182,000 
Bolton Evening News c cite stcrapsielslspsts sistas se 50,166” 6/0 EOD DIN Po iichonas s,s 1alelomesnte lei es 8 am a 
BOURNEMOUTH, 100,000 
Bournemouth Daily” Beha: : 5 cites 1- seielealslee | asiefeleints 8/0 £80.0.0 A. Hampshire ....-- 
BRATMFORD, 285,979 
igford Daily Telegraph y2.. c'iclec. vv were 64,560 10/0 £75.0.0 William Fleming... 
Maysicsnire ODSCRVER susacalsinteicrs clsteisnencts sists ssletereiene 13/0 £100.0.0 Charles Ogden ..... 
Yorkshire Argus’*™ 00. css ccescesceccce c 
BRIGHTON, 200,000 oe 9/0 PAS Oe bid IS civic tel eleasesietes se eg 
erening ee hes PaROY Meat ie alersrere SSA soeteer 8/9 J. Henson Infield,J.P. 
sse> aily: CIN WiScre oti? auaisteleloichetslalelatelah «oglu Meleiaisjers 
BRISTOL, 381,700 pe care sn pare 
Evening Times & Echo. 202. c2. cece ccs eece) fh eiee ces 10/0 £100.0.0 A. J. Spurll (Chief 
7 ; ‘ ; sub-editor). 
Bristol “Limes. ,o Mirrors ices ices vets rtl) |) pe ede 7/6 £100.0.0 L. Goodenough Taylor 
Bri F : Charles Wells .....- 
Sone haps sae SESE ho OD SOOO CADE. BOO DD 10/0 £100.0.0 T. Watkins .....- re 
. Ja TESS tH cisteve p lolees 4) 6 ele aioe) pis.s)s, | Sea o 6 6 x. FE, SOTO. en ee eve 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, 50,000 if Newt iis att ecehe anette 
eee JOE ere CH Nee obOeneLrapcidtao Seu Ongoun 7/6 £50.0.0 A. Chapman ...«-- 
arton Evening. Gazette. 0.0% sce senses * os pee vs iles...2+-e+ 
CAMBRIDGE, 59,000 hae be aot bE ee gee 
Cambridge Daily NewS....eccccess cc enccee | seoece 2.0. M poor 
CARLISLE, 53,000 Nf nee ee eto ay 
Eimberland sNews: ccs siereelslete» ser eisieie'-Deuepete 21,000 6/0 £34.0.0 Robert N. Burgess... 
CHELTENHAM, 50,000 : 
Gloucestershire Echo.........--+ssceeereees 15,000 7h ee SCUSCOIS RL) weit Og OTC IRA ATT s: 
COVENTRY, 130,000 
Midland Daily Telegraph.........---+-+-+++ 30,000 5/0 £80.0.0 William Reynolds... 
DARLINGTON, 65,866 
Wirthern> choos srescc.oe dvisis (00 alevwieeieWiehwie ee ee 93,052 25/0 £195.0.0 L. Lorstenholm ...-- 
North Eastern Dispatch**.......--eeeeseee  ceeree 107 6,20°. 1 Be te Oar UIs satis etre ies cae 
North olan ites eleve eieteserocroneastotereile sta me.slepsfees ue cfensia)e) ace DY A( ae OMA Oak ee CD OO So AEG Boe 
DERBY, 131,800 
Derby Daily Telegraph.......-.--eeereeees cress 7/0 Ses W. S. Gilman.....- 
Derby Dad. EEXpPESS com igciein ss ie jens ornpeitrie 21,019** 7/6 £35.0.0 W. P. Edwards....- 
‘| DORCHESTER. 9.554 
Dorset Daily Echo**...ccseeecccccceceresee  ceeeee MO ite Ty Os. seit RE ese coke b Be Pee Se 
EXETER, 60,000 
Devon & Exeter Daily Gazette........-..-- 60,000 6/0 £50.0.0 F. St. Geo. Gratwicke 
l Exeter Express & Echo**.....0...sseeeeeee  ceeecs Fi ROC a pk s «ce: bg Mbbiblrls 2108 Ste, ae eis ee is) Si eee 
GLOUCESTER, 51,330 
Gloucester ¢. Citizen ©. aacts seaetelokln Aamir actos vel oe aleye B/Oi Ch leak RP Ee Lae ee See eR Lae a tae 
4 GRIMSBY, 85,000 
q Grimsby Daily Telegraph.......+.+-++reees 25,240 10/0 £100.0.0 T. W. Symonds. .-. 
QHALIFAX, 99,129 
®  WHalifax Courier & Guardian.........-++0+5- A 5/0 £40.0.0 C. Ramsden ...--- 
“#HANLEY STOKE-ON-TRENT, 300,000 
Staffordshire Sentinel....-...sseeeeeeeeeees 67,230 7/6  £100.0.0 H. Barrett Greene... 
WEST HARTLEPOOL, 66,060 
Northern Daily Mail........+2+eeeeseeeees 17,157 2/6 £30.0.0 J. E. Boyd...-. tase 


oor eeee 


Compiled Especially for 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


[American] 


ap ces © pee 0 @ 6.10 8 9) Suv senene ° 


-02 


se ele. [és eae «ee .0) 6 ue. p) ©) eensnare 


Managing Director Advertisement Manager 


Soi: Gen. E. ie oe § Horace Imber, Adv. Dir. 


bertson, C. ) Andrew Milne, Adv. Mer. 
1 WBA Blusatele, woe) W. EQ. Domlin. 
Bn oalbo corn 6 Robert Thornberry. 
The Labor * Party... M. 


Poyser. 

C, Stephen Milliken, Adv. 
ir. 

Gilbert A. Godley. 

L. Haigh Hellyer. 


Sir Andrew Caled, K. 
B. E 


James Heddle -.....-- Ulric B. Walmsley. 
Viscount Burnham, 
C. H., Mng. Prop’r. H. G,._ Reeves. 
ot Andrew Card === 3 
ie eMS SE Nyce beh erate Leslie W. Needham. 
oe Wilson’ ....+2+-0s C. Stephen Milliken. 
James Heddle .....- . Ulric B. Walmsley. 
eve aa clolana wreMiareinthalehvte E. J. Wood. 
Ivor Fraset ....-++-+ S. P. Thornett. 
Rt. Hon. Tod Riddell, 
ChmmnWear tesciereesis <p ise DuSSy. 
Viscount Astor........ J. M. Blanch. 
F. J. Cook Arthur Phillips. 
H. C. Pharach. 
T. E. Kirby: 


F. Simonis. 
Norman Wetton. 


E. J. Robertson. 
D. Nicholls. 


SRS ces eater Sg 


W. Liuts Smith...... 2. 2.ce scenes ones 5 
W. Liuta Smith...... J. C. Akerman. 
on Andrew. Caird, C. Stephen Milliken. 


i 218% 
Sir Charles Starmer.. George White. 


RO. Barher ncwwsiee a E. M. Barber and F. Cook 
Sir Charles Starmer.. ..--++++-+> 
Sir Charles Starmer.. L. Thornloe 
Sit’ Charles Starmers 9. eee 
pp) PRitzema. «sickle A. H. Walsh. 
SIA SEN or thie nro ae 2.0 Robert Sheppard, Advt. 
Dir. 
Henry Cassaubon Der- J. W. Teale. 
went 
Henry Cassaubon Der- J. W. Teale. 
went 
J. Henson Infield, J. P.  -.-+++++: 
J. Henson Tnfield, J... Pi) Aeon ‘ 
Herbert W. Hawkins. E. H. Luton 
Herbert’ W. Hawkins. E. H. Luton. 
A. A. Allen.s. secs W. J. Sheppard. 
A. A, Allen........- W. J. Sheppard. 
TE BU LO MLM ers, © eso) ela: oer G. C. Sargeant. » 
W. iG. Stiles..... 2.2% W. J. Mould. “ 
A.C. Taylor... ..% . W. LL. Reynolds. 
Robert N. Burgess... .-+-se+ees 
SBARODD Glee ODO DOES % C. Taylor. 


W. Coker Iliffe and Sir 


Richard Simmons. 
Edward Iliffe, M. P. at 


Corr Starmer, J. J. Smith, 


B. Basford. 
James W. Fitch. 


B. Basford? S.fGt acess 
Herbert Archer, Gen’l 
Mer. and Councillor. 


eels fe O10, 0 (010,0 Bere) enemies Slee e 


H. Eaton, Gen’l Mgr. .. 
R. E. Fortune. 
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Be iHiEFDAILY CHRONICLE” isthe second National daily in Britain. Certi- 

fied daily net sale—| ,026,781. 

It is the ONLY newspaper printed simultaneously in LONDON, the 

Heart of the Empire, and LEEDS, the centre of the busy industrial North, | 
thus ensuring a completely National distribution. It is on sale—with up-to- | 
the-minute world news—at an early hour every morning, in town, village 
and hamlet throughout England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
The mileage of the “DAILY CHRONICLE” special newspaper trains 
exceeds anything ever attempted by any newspaper in the land. Aeroplanes, 
in addition to steamboats, are used daily for transit to Ireland, and a fleet 
of fast motor cars carries supplies to rural districts everywhere. 


TO THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS SEEKING NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION FOR HIS MERCHANDISE IN BRITAIN, “THE 
DAILY CHRONICLE” OFFERS A COMPLETE CAMPAIGN IN ITSELF. 


Whole Front Page—£600 (Early booking for 1926 essential ). 


Single column inch (Specified position) £4-10-0 per insertion, (non-speci- | 
fied position) £4 per insertion. 


Complete rates and specimen copy gladly supplied on request | 


Che Daily Chronicle | 


London 
“Chronicle House,”’ : ANDREW MILNE Leeds 
72-78 Fleet Street, © Advertising Manager 34, Trinity Street 
SiBx4: FF 


, 


} 
ij 
| 
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Continued from page 224 


HUDDERSFIELD, 


CITY, POPULATION, NEWSPAPERS 


110,120 


Huddersfield Examiner..........0++-eeeerrs 


HULL, 300,000 


Daily 


Mail. . 


Hull Evening News........2+ssecseeeeeene 


Eastern Morning News........----++++ee0s 


(PSWICH, 80,000 


East Anglian Daily 


Evening 


Star™ 


Times* 


KETTERING, 30,000 
Northamptonshire Evening Telegraph....... 


| LEAMINGTON SPA, 29,000 
Leamington Morning News. satnkack cee 


LEEDS, 490,000 


Yorkshire POSEN eae he seca eee 


Yorkshire Evening Post.........--+e+eeees 


| Yorkshire Evening News..........ecsseeees 


| LEICESTER, 250,000 
Mail soars sce Meets rela nc oles tee Borer 


Leicester 


i Leicester Daily Mercury...........ssseseee 


r Lincolnshire 
IVERPOOL, 803,118 


Daily Courier 


if 


INCOLN, 67,000 


FOCHON oaeyeisreisses lakes 's 2 ayer eteredonsele 


Sydeivet pool! ECHO: )o\h\e:ecloc)e)s +\e/e1e. 010 (elsiel~ bmie Bl obeKels 


Evening Express. ........0..+. 


| Liverpool 


MANCHESTER, 


BO t dite cane cteus in ate hic Peas eee sala s 


964,701 


Daily Dispatch co ci. <0 cis em slesisnigals salsa 


Evening Chronicle... 2. ..0000eseeu~ ees aceon 


Empire News (Sunday).........ss0ss5-« 


Manchester Guardian... .....2ccesesnnesass 


Manchester Evening News....1...eseseevees 


Sunday Chronicle (Sunday)..........-..... 


Some 


Rt. Hon. 
(The Premier) 


(ex-Premier) 
Rt. Hon. 


Arnold Bennett 
H. A. Vachell 
Norman Angell 


Lord Birkenhead 
Lord Buckmaster 


es | 


Dr. W. 


Recent Contributors 


to “JOHN BULL”: 


Stanley Baldwin 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith 


Winston Churchill 
Duchess of Athol M.P. 

Sir Hall Caine C.H. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Rev. Dr. R. J. Campbell 
Miss Maud Roydon 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane 


Field Marshal Earl Haig 
General Sir Ian Hamilton 
Rt. Hon. Philip Snowdon 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Joynson-Hicks 
The Bishop of Exeter 

E. Orchard etc., 


Circulation 


17,200 


65,000* 
40,000 
40,000 


420,000 
320,000 
1,450,000 


920,000 


Advertising Rates 


Inch Page Editor Proprietors 
2/6 £45.0.0 Bene Woodhead, Joseph Woodhead Sons, Ltd. 
M, A. 
12/0 £220.0.0 E. Wells Lewis.... Dey, Mail & Hull Times Co., 
td. 
8/0 £60.0.0 Mark Goulden ...... Eastern Morning and Hull 
News Company. 
10/0 £80.0.0 Mark Goulden ...... Eastern Morning and Hull 
News Company. 
470 Bee Ge. oc Mae ee Metal ct gt ofctsias sigithe’s ofaieysTene East reiee Daily Times Co., 
Ltd 
LO/AO ea syertee eck. ie cane emi psvenctalarers East Anglian Daily Times Co., 
Ltd. 
5/0 £25.0.0 Frank Hutchen, F. R f 
y Northamptonshire Ptg. & Pub. 
Co; Lid. 
2/0 £9.0.0 S) Bs Churchesinotae Churches & Budd. .57..... 
30/0 £250.0.0 Aust seMann scat ant Yorkshire Conservative News- 
paper. Go.;7 Ltd 
27/0 £300.0.0 (front) R. R. Whitaker.... Yorkshire Conservative News- 
£250.0.0 (inside) paper Co., Ltd. 
27/0 £200.0.0 W. Barrows :.....-. Yorkshire Liberal Newspaper 
and Pub. Co., Ltd. 
9/0 £110.0.0 Chas. H. Chandler.. Leicestershire Constitutional 
Newspaper Co. 
9/0.” 5 ‘eleisisy “oct | Maphiste foie’ e Siete ole \aieletelepsrctst wae eiieks telein<ta'a lhetnrainiatalarmincbvere. ste ere 
3/0 Wim Cottam so. nett Lincolnshire Pub. Co., Ltd. 
17/6 £170.0.0 AS Bachill! aioe secure. C. Tinling & Co., Ltd...... 
25/0 £300.0.0 IDR EIS Bdohittlon go ganc Eee) Daily Post & Echo, 
td. 
£1.0.0 £200.0.0 A. Burchill, Mng. Ed. C. Tinling & Co., Ltd....... 
20/0 £168.0.0 John Mackay ...... Liverpool Daily Post & Echo, 
Ltd. 
£3.0.0 £450.0.0 Nee Hise Bootheerennerc. Allied Newspapers, Ltd..... 
£2.0.0 H. N. Heywood..... Allied Newspapers, Ltd..... 
£5.0.0 Miya, awsonl. echt Allied Newspapers, Ltd..... 
25/0 SZOUS LO ys dis teeaye enters eran tassel ete Manchester Guardian & Eve- 
ning News, Ltd. 
devia of UW LRM Ee GUM Gg. a iieratoaetie eaeianttanareerats svat Manchester Guardian & Eve- 
ning News, Ltd. 
£5.0.0 P: ROFGE Gare. silodancie Allied Newspapers, Ltd..... 


(Continued on page 228) 


Managing Director 


Arthur L. Woodhead, 
M. A. 


Edgar Grotrian 


Cer ee 


i ee ee ee 


ee eC 


A, Grime, Gen’l Megr.. 


A. Grime, Gen’l Mgr.. 
Be Gs Macaskie: 2. scat 


W. Lees Evans...... 


Allan Jeans, Mng. Ed. 
W. Lees Evans....:.. 


Allan Jeans, Mng. Ed. 
J. Divjlerentiahieen aes 
Js DoJeremiahy..0..2- 
J}. Degierentiahi... stems 


Advertisement Manager 


C. W. Perkin. 
T. Chipchase. 


P. N. Morton. 


sete wena 


J. Whammby. 


R. R. Churches. 


E. Metcalfe. 


J. Ibbetson. 
Ey Ee Conk 


A. W. Hart. 


S. Mumby. 


J. Murray: Allison, 
Dir. 

J. Murray Allison, 
Dir. 

J. Murray Allison, 
Dir. 


Adyvt. 
Advt. 
Advt. 


, Advt. 


Britain through ‘JOHN BULL”’ 


HIS great 


every town, village and ham- 


paper goes into 


John Bull’s increasing sales (now 


let throughout the length and 
breadth of Great Britain. 


It is read by all classes—by the 
business magnate in his Rolls- 
Royce and the woman who walks 
to save her car fare. 


Its influence is second to none in 
the country. 


JOHNBULLS 


well past the million mark) are 
genuine sales due to Editorial merit 
alone and not to free competitions 
““Sales-boosting’’ schemes. 
If you want to cover the whole of 
Britain quickly, effectively and 
therefore economically—put your 


announcements in “JOHN BULL.” 


or other 


OVER A MILLION CERTIFIED NET SALE 


Every Wednesday 


Two-pence 


For Rate Card ‘and Specimen Copy apply: 
Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Director, 


Odhams Press Ltd., 57-59, Long Acre, London, Eng. 
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Over One Million and Three-Quarters 


Daily Mail 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


NET DAILY SALE 
ee YO BALE 


1,756,321 


LONDON, Eng., 6th January, 1926. 
WE CERTIFY that the average Net Daily Sale of “THE DAILY MAIL” after deduct- 
ing all unsold and free copies whatsoever for the year ended 31st December, 1925, was 
as follows: 


January .. 1,728,138 May .. 1,746,726 September .. 1,731,231 

February .. 1,742,669 June .. 1,744,104 October .. 1,749,014 

March .. 1,739,670 July .. 1,733,849 November .. 1,755,608 

April .. 1,746,246 August .. 1,741,485 December ..1,/56,321 
(Signed) LEVER HONEYMAN & CO., 

New York Office: Chartered Accountants. 

280 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. (Signed) E. LAYTON BENNETT, SONS & CO., 


Chartered Accountants. 


802,515 
Evening News 


, (LONDON, ENGLAND) 


NET DAILY SALE 
SS 


LONDON, Eng., 9th January, 1926. 
WE CERTIF'Y that the average Net Daily Sale of “THE EVENING NEWS” after 


deducting all unsold and free copies whatsoever for the year ended 31st December, 


i. 802,515 


and for each month of the year 1925 was as follows:— 


January .. 771,684 May .. 885,921 September .. 803,291 

February .. 732,167 June .. 863,922 October wm 813,778 

March .. 795,220 July .. 830,737 November .. 785,177 

April .. 864,353 August .. 811,834 December .. 662,683 
(Signed) LEVER HONEYMAN & Co., 

New York Office: Chartered Accountants. 

280 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. (Signed) E. LAYTON BENNETT SONS & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 


CITY, POPULATION, NEWSPAPERS Circulation 
MIDDLESBROUGH, 130,000 
North-Eastern Daily Gazette... ......eeeeeee 70,000 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 280,000 
Newcastle Daily Journal, North Star & Courant 38,000 


Evening Chronicle 
Daily Chronicle & North Mail......--.-++: 
Illustrated Chronicle.....-..-+e-ceee ere eees 


| Sunday Sun (Sunday).....+sseeeereereees 


NORTHAMPTON, 91,000 
Northampton Daily Chronicle........++++++- 
Northampton Daily News.......-+--+++++++++ 


YORTH SHIELDS, 86,000 
Shields Daily NewS...-----eesseeerreeeeee 


30UTH SHIELDS, 180,000 
Shields Daily Gazette.......-+-++-eseeeeees 


: TORWICH, 123,000 

® Eastern Daily News....-..eeeeserececeecee 
| | - Eastern Evening News.....--+++++sseseer' 
| JOTTINGHAM, 262,658 

) Nottingham Evening News.......+++++++++> 


t 

j 

{ Nottingham Evening Post.....--+.+++++-++: 
F Nottingham Guardian.......+-+++-+++eeeeeees 
+ Nottingham Journal.........+s++-++eeereees 350 
Fy 


YILDHAM, 177,137 
Oldham Chronicle 
Oldham Evening Chronicle .....-.0+++s+0+: 
- Oldham Standard 


I 

| PENZANCE, 13,000 
# The Cornishman ....--.+eeeeeseeeeere reece 
I 


/LYMOUTH, 209,857 
' Western Independent 


i 

\ = . ‘ 

"Western Evening Herald**.......-+eee cress 
| Western Morning IN eS cite) cfalenac s oieatentiel seats 


'ORTSMOUTH, 247,343 
Evening News & Southern Daily Maile cars 


| RESTON, 117,426 

Lancashire Daily Post*®**.......sseeecsecess  seeees 
CARBOROUGH, 46,000 : 
Scarborough Evening News & Daily Post... 


Editor 


Inch 


10/0 


10/0 


17/6 
10/0 

5/0 
12/0 


6/0 
2/6 


5/0 


6/0 


& Publisher 


Advertising Rates 


Page 


£120.0.0 


£80.0.0 


£100.0.0 


£120.0.0 
£100.0.0 
£100.0.0 


£40.0.0 
£30.0.0 
£60.0.0 


£20.0.0 


£30.0.0 


£200.0.0 


for 


Editor 


H. W. Le Prevost... 


Francis Graves 
HH. Taylor sfects « oi 
KE. S. Edwards..... 


A. Cozens-Hurdy.... 
A. Cozens-Hurdy.... 


W...S:i- Stewart. soc. 
W. S. Stewart...... 
EL Sutch®e Wane ees 


Herbert Thomas .... 


R. A. J. Walling, Di- 


rector-Editor. 


EF. oC. Whitaker... 


(Continued on page 230 
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he West Riding of Yorkshire 


Part, a great part, of the pulsing industrial heart of England; populous, 
eager and able to buy the best; one of the finest markets in the world 


| Get at the West Riding of Yorkshire through the 


ORKSHIRE EVENING NEWS 


Trinity Street, Leeds, England 


Net Sales Over 1 4 Q 5 ) Q Q Copies a Day 


ALERT, VIGOROUS, FINE-TONED JOURNAL 


Mr. F. E. Cook is Advertising Director 


He was Hon. Secretary to the First hie 
ects: Convention in the Summer of 1925 


January 30, 
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Proprietors Managing Director Advertisement Manager 
North - Eastern Newspapers, 
Ltd. _ Arthur Pickering J. W. Radford. 
Northern Counties Conserva- 
tive Newspaper Co., Ltd. » Samuel Storey, Jr....- W. Fletcher. 
Newcastle Chronicle, Ltd..2. co.cc cee cece nc enceees sence senee 
Newcastle Chronicle, Ltd.... * ci... cece eect cree teens beer eseves 
Newcastle. Chronicle, Ltd.... 0 i... cece cece ee ceees seeesceens 
Mail’ & Leader.” Ltd cree cy cum eteiviteteleisiens SREDORMOOOeU | GUCOUOD Or 
Butterfield, & Sonics « archatctere tile svete eletere sv vtelesepoio cel sin alae’ im inie weet ieehe 
Northampton Mercury Co.,Ltd J. Reginald Barker.... J. Reginald Barker. 
Northern Press, Ltd........- H. Stevenson & R. C. 
Stevenson. T. W. Graham. 
Northern Press, Ltd......... H. Stevenson & R. C. TT. W. Graham. 
Stevenson. 
Norfolk News Co., Ltd...... ce seeeerecesteceneeees H. Perry. 
Norfollk News: Co., Sat ve 620 cen oe cists claps wiciaies wise H. Perry. 


Nottingham Journal, Ltd.... Sir Charles Starmer... W. Raymond Derwent, 


Gen’l Mgr. 


T.) Bailey Forman ....c)-tojio.- see ct as)se eielereisieelalelslelole) | in/sr+/=ieieialarre 
JT. Bailey Porman..j.fc teeta cciete cutie leis om e%saie) elurelel= ols suelo ego ataner 
Nottingham Journal, Ltd.... Sir Charles Starmer... W. Raymond Derwent, 
a Gen’l Mer. 
Hirst, Kidd & Rennie, Ltd.. H. Hirst ............. George K. Ball. 
Hirst, Kidd & Rennie, Ltd.. H. Hirst ............. George K. Ball. 
Northern Daily & Weekly 
Newspapers (1920), Ltd. Ey ‘Suteliffersig actieioe sche steniee 
Cornishman Newspaper Co., 
Ltd. Herbert Thomas ...... H. Hartley Thomas. 


H. Whitfield, Director- 
Manager. 


Whitfield & Newman, Ltd... 


C. H. Chislet. 


Evening News & Hampshire 


Telegraph Co., Ltd. William Tomkinson.... William Hunter. 


Scarborough _Mercury 
paper Co., Ltd. 


Write him for information 


to 
bo 
ote 
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ENGLAND’S WEALTHIEST DISTRICT 
PRINCIPAL YORKSHIRE NEWSPAPERS 


BRADFORD dominates the Wool Trade of the 
World. 

It is the Commercial Capital ‘of an area which 
includes such populous and thriving towns as 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Keighley, Dewsbury, 
Batley, Morley, etc.—an area with a 3,000,000 
population. 

The wealth of Bradford’s citizens may be judged 
from the fact that seven Building Societies oper- 
ating in the city have combined assets amount- 
ing to £33,000,000, or one-quarter of all the 
peetas Societies’ capital of the United King- 

om. 


The Dominant Four 


The 
Yorkshire Observer 


has ranked amongst the leading British Provincial 
Dailies for nearly a century, and is acknowledged as 
the highest authority on Woollen, Worsted and Allied 


Industries. It has the confidence of all commercial 


classes, amongst whom its circulation is especially high, . 


while the quality of its literary and social features, to- 
gether with its ““Women’s” and “‘Sports’’ pages, com- 
bine to ensure a definite and desirable “‘home’’ in- 
fluence of exceptional value to advertisers. 


*““Yorkshire 
Observer Budget”’ 


Fridays, 2d. 
A popular newspaper giving the week’s news; and 
famous for more pictures than many papers which are 
designated “‘picture’’ papers. 


THE DOMINANT FOUR 


must be included in any advertising scheme 
for Yorkshire, especially the West Riding. 


Head Office: Hall Ings, Bradford, England | 


Phone: 6860 (15 lines) 
London: 172, Fleet Street, E. C. 4 


Phone: 1649 Central. 
Telegrams: Observer Bradford. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LEEDS BINGLEY 
HALIFAX SHIPLEY 
DEWSBURY SKIPTON 
KEIGHLEY CLECKHEATON 


HUDDERSFIELD 


The Bradford 
Daily Telegraph 


has won a well-deserved reputation as one of the high- 
est and most virile amongst British Provincial Evening 
Journals. It enjoys a wide circulation, being regularly 
read in almost every Bradford home. Its Advertising 
Columns carry the announcements of most leading 
British and American Advertisers, and are regarded 
as indispensable in any National scheme of advertising. 
Further details and advertising rates for both journals 
will be supplied on application to the Head Offices — 
Bradford. Leeds—Albion Place. London—172, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


“Yorkshire Sports” 
Saturday evenings, 2d. 


Eagerly purchased for its unique service of information 
relating to local, national and international “sport. 
Yorkshire is a great sporting County. 


Pay S 


% WRATARTRE 


1c = 
=TS a4 


~ 


Q543. 24 rcs Se=5 


CITY, POPULATION, NEWSPAPERS Circulation 
SHEFFIELD, 530,000 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.....-.+-+-++eeee> 59,159 
Sheffield Independent..........+seeeseeeeee 92,000 
Sheffield Mail.......ccceseccrencccscereees 50,000 
Yorkshire Telegraph & Star.....-+-+eeeeeees 176,325 


SOUTHAMPTON, 200,000 
| Southern Daily Echo........--+eeeeseeesees  rreees 


STOCKPORT, 123,315 
Cheshire Daily Echo**.....-ceeeeeeeereeees  seeree 


SUNDERLAND, 164,000 
Sunderland Daily Echo & Shipping Gazette.. 44,510 


SWINDON, 55,680 
Evening Advertiser. ......esceeereesseeeees ( teeeee 


i WOLVERHAMPTON, 102,373 

I Express & Star.....sseecsecececccceveceee — ceaees 
} 

| 


WORCESTER, 48,848 
Worcester Daily Times**......-..seseeeeee  seeeee 


i} YORK, 85,000 

; Yorkshire Herald .....c.ccccccesereeserece  tereee 
, 
} 


Yorkshire Evening Press......-+eeseeeeees (seers 


| 
| ABERDEEN, 158,963 


Aberdeen Evening Express**.....-..sse2e0+ 0 eres 
Aberdeen Press & Journal**.......--+.sese0+  seeere 


| DUNDEE, 168,315 
Dundee Advertiser** .....c.seeesscecccecs  seeere 


Dundee Courier*™ 0400+. cmos aslo isle) arr eeinsas 
Dundee Evening Telegraph & Post**........ 9 + +++5- 


| EDINBURGH, 420,264 


/ Evening Dispatch** .... 6 Ae SR Spo wosieteo 
Evening News** .....-+eeceee rece ereeeees 100,000 


| GS oOESITAM GN Meee h biel is -oceioie ole oistateltaters Cole) «/e euseiiele en mmmustirrenates 
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DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF GREAT BRITAIN—Circulations, Advertising Rates and Personnel 


(Continued from page 228) 


or anuary 


Advertising Rates 


Page 
£150.0.0 
£150.0.0 

£80.0.0 
£200.0.0 


£80.0.0 


£68.0.0 


£40.0.0 


£112.0.0 


£115.0.0 
£115.0.0 


£80.0.0 
£100.0.0 


Editor Proprietors Managing Director Advertisement Manager 


John Oakley .....-- Sir W. C..Leng & Co., Ltd.. Col. C. Clifford, C. 
Valentine Heywood.. Sheffield Independent Press, 


M. Norman St. J. Stem- 


Gare tae oe bridge. 


Sir Charles Starmer... John Kemp. 


td. 
Albert Clayton ..... Sheffield Independent Press, 
Ltd. Sir Charles Starmer... John Kemp. 
H. L. Cooper...... Sir W. C. Leng & Co., Ltd.. Col. C. Clifford, C. M. Norman St. J. Steme 
GLa Dia an ere bridge. 
W. A. Gleave....... Hampshire Advertiser & 
Echos, Ltd. W. Frank Perkins..... E. J. Levi. 
W. G. Easthope..... Sunderland Echo Co., Ltd... .....-cctcccsecsevorse P. R. Seabrook. 
A. H:; Cosford:..... Swindon Press,” Ltd........ Sir Charles Starmer... C. W. Boyce. 
H. J. Whittick ..... Midland News Assn., Ltd... J. D. Graham........ C. W. Kilbourn. 
GueJ. Bex. .eici sinysisisie Yorkshire Herald Newspaper 
Go; td, A. M. Wisely, Manager E. Hewitson. I 
Ge Je Bex dacetearistste Yorkshire Herald Newspaper 
Co., Ltd. A. M. Wisely, Manager E. Hewitson. } 
adie Seas ukta- oe eapeteer Mises Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd... ....0.00cseceenerevinne seliisinelaleisiets 
Mat cnevchele,>:cletevelsnstolecenerete Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd... .....sseeeeeeeseenscee ceeeeeeees 
Johns eng GaGa (etd. meee sie ois oo lelale dy hetefaletadtia <) y oreL eee Rene 
D. C. ‘Thomson 89Go,,, Ltd 7. ci peie sven foie isles opdtagy et olo tne teleKeralanaten 
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| 4| GIPSY SMITH, the well-known Evangelist, says :— x 
+ “T cannot understand how any Methodist can live $ 
| x without the ‘Methodist Recorder.’ ” Se 
| eo ‘e eS 3° 
+| Leading Methodist Newspaper 
+ IN BRITAIN Be 
+ EVERY THURSDAY TWOPENCE re 
‘x e lex 
2 Ke 
‘|| Methodist Recorder : 
oe lex 
z Net Sale Exceeds 56,000 * 
+ BY FAR the Largest Sale of Any Methodist Newspaper © 
x “THE METHODIST RECORDER is the journal of | 
% the Methodist family as well as the Methodist Church. | 
31 ‘There is no Denominational Journal in the world to equal |% 
5 it.” —British W ecklv. BS 
$ rs 


Ry 
? 


TYPE 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
DES MOINES 
DENVER 

LOS ANGELES 


~FOR PROMPT SERVICEY~ 


BORDERS-~ ORNAMENTS-~ BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of tho 


American Type Founders (pmpany 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 


A Great English 
National and Independent 
Newspaper 


A Newspaper—A Magazine—A Review 


ACH week recognized features appear 
which appeal to thinking and intellectual 
men and women by writers of the highest 


authority. 

The World of Books............ .Edmund Gosse 
Music cc... 22. eee os Eee Ernest Newman 
A7t”, eee eee: Oo Care wenae s .Frank Rutter 
The ‘Dramasa.. a2. We eae .....-dames Agate 
Finance ae at. sates Pees .....:R. J. Barrett 
EE. COROMIICS Fare Sos aha tikes Waa) ke ....Harold Cox 
Men, Women, and Memories .T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Aucnhion Bridge *..7......: .....+ Yarborough” 


Another notable feature of the SUNDAY TIMES is 
its correspondence columns, the most diversified of 
any newspaper published in Great Britain. 


If any difficulty in securing the Sunday Times, please write 


The Publisher, 186, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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(Continued from page 230) 


CITY, POPULATION, NEWSPAPERS Advertising Rates 
Inch 


Circulation i ietor i i i 
GLASGOW, 1,034,174 Page Editor Proprietors Managing Director Advertisement Manager 
Bulletin geome riileecmrcamane cc hae cc tonoce) stack ce 10/0 See Mycota aes ray eens Catan) Com Lid eee ta kn eT 
QIZEN EMR arms ake scl. a. Bee se 12/0 TIGA nO CO GUN By Vor corsricliG ROGAN eeeOhDHCUREOGrt: pean td ae eee pari aim Uma 
Haily Records Memes ten es eo. 204,913 20/0 OR NEE 9 SRNR ae cast k (G8 ties Mt eee Goa? | Oh, A ee rr rd i eS 
BUCH IT SMINGWSOri te mee le sayhtaseacckecs| Feu). 14/0 BODO CR eRan Sp Soe Brio.6: mo oo balan baa pum oedome orf kiade” Ahi Soe ae annie 5 eames a 
VENI Seatines teem Mico. oki... ok 286,781 18/0 SHE) | LEER St orice “phd ocn CUO ar DCO O ORO AOr | Ocs cn Sete Beem teeta tama Ri 
Relays om erald skaeemerccntie sens a,c. sa eo 25/0 S20) OOM Deere oii Cae ee Gear Outranis Rao ny Edin ae et ae a cherie gc gee Ts 
punday bosta(Stnday) owt snindeckc.. ccs. 364,698 50/0 arate: MP MM Wancic mc iic es ke rdutietetote RCP Lhomsons Cu Cosm tienen pees ey eee eye eS 
GREENOCK, 81,123 
Evenmgilelegraphr peace hins closes e'rwick « 19,000 COTM SESE TS cca ate SPEC cont oN kin ake Ae Mec) amin oe amar >t a rr rr i 
PAISLEY, 84,834 
H) At yaNSeXDE CSG ReMi sitar er atc sn cen, to. J, A Bie 8k Nee Ral et More biel sche hea. TUNE Maletindn carer ent aa Lap 1h en nn 
BELFAST, ULSTER, 315,492 
HUISUMBN CWS MMe ett, ele tee ee hele ewe eee eas os 5/0 tt ie eS cron coc dh Pin nia Act RU ee ea rn 
BeliasteDailyeCelegraphe™* wavs seve eececee| cc... 12/6 £160.0.0 Sir Robert H. H. Baird W. & G. Batre Ae tdacm ve maven ee res hse icin setae ae Wee onions cae 
BelfastaiNews ietter® *eaa.m acticin. cose... 34,682 7/6 SNE 8 ESR DC Db cibando GG) Teich odlGon: GO.AC nA BOOCUOCMORD NS: CMBO SOUS OO RINT ru iti teem tea mame af 
NOLENELTMVVIG SOM etry einen eh weds oo ac. 21,837 6/0 LOOK ONS A vaits. cteeegaigeinele head oon sere ER ENS Me mk oe Dr. W. Lombard Mur- 
phy, M. D., M. A. T. A. Grehan. rem 
DUBLIN, IRISH FREE STATE, 400,000 
Lrashelngde pendent simon jae acca ele ouls see Tock 90,000 15/0 £160.0.0 T. R. Harrington... Independent Newspapense Ltdsa, acta aes sae oer eget ek 
aLy ening a btepald sta este is Sick cc otis ford codon 56,151 7/6 ee 80:0: On nea sth ck, oe Sr a independent Newspapersy™Ltdie ss. sn ee. eh) es ass ys iene i ; 
Bundayguicependents a (Sunday yennsorn.s55 sense 9 cede.’ Arar a Endependen tg ewspapersye Lids sat *), scien cer ke, uy Ly) y che | 
PMCUING ee Mall Metres Aoainte meinen rene ccck~ kicks. 9/0 SCM). Wo UR Re aera Re cco Sale Ide cr dot o AUGER TOr.OGGn aclih iden ci seer i Win mn, Sana! : 
Bycninge celerraph ences ens. n te 7/ ee ean try etree heen Re Rane 2. Mca AI, Cees oes ae ae } 
PUSHMEL UCe Meera ser wie ae dceian clcc.e 10/0 ee Mem i care ee Ne ar re, PRO Maal same SMe, Pap ome ee 2c) ease ss 
CARDIFF, 230,006 
Evenin gw EXprese li. yas cer sre occ occ ck 124,000 10/0 £70.0.0 Few Jin blodsonts, aes: Wresternimviatla Ietdany. sere Sir William Davies and 
Robert John Webber. W. J. Minchinton, 
South Wales Evening Echo........!....... 168,016 15/0 £150: 0: OV Ie ete sc Nae ee Dawid - Dumeaied” Sone > Ldn es. cakes cia) thot sk th wombs WAS ta | 
SOUL W AlESMINGWSRalstettuv aie oaascnntacn access 15/0 EAUAINI. Golde) URE AIEI RS aires 3750 Wine eS David Duncan "a Song, Lads, liar vay, Sev cease ua dettece | 
NWESternu Mail Mbit hissaimaceeers  dodeec 15/0 £150.0.0 Sir William Davies.. Western Mail Ltd. cee as Sir Williah Davies and | 
Robert John Webber. W. J. Minchinton, 
NEWPORT, Mon., 100,000 
DOULLMVValESBNDRUSMi Nn es ciee ciel ness ascee 5 10/0 £90.0.0 W. J. T. Collins.... South Wales AD SUs Lids seam eee ee ee) Sea G. E. Dibdin. | 
SWANSEA, 158,000 ‘ ; 
DourMe ales Daily Poste tits ct iciscceesct <cceos 12/0 £100.0.0 David Davies ....... South Wales Post Newspaper 
Onnletdy David! "Daviesstsss es ac John Jones, 


Cambria Dalya meadensnins sectitensticns ce cks) occa 10/0 £80, 0: OP RRM tenn ctt cas Cm ee 


British Advertising Agencies, Newspaper, Journalists and Advertising Associations and Clubs are listed on 
pages 232 to 237 inclusive. 


Sell to the Big Journal—Post Family in Journal-Post City 


owest Rate in America 


On combination basis—evening and Sunday—milline rate, $1.22 


Choose the combination you prefer 
in selling to the big Kansas City | 
territory and secure lowest rates 


OPTIONAL COMBINATIONS ON ANY ISSUES DURING CALENDAR WEEK 


per agate 


Kansas City Journal (morning) line OPTIONAL COMBINATIONS er agate 
. ‘ ee trent 5 Ma ie oo Mocinetand Evening, 302,086,............... 40c | 
ansas City Post (evening : 
156,308 circulation............ 25¢ pornine end sSunday@0316.287 5, / ial) en 40c | 
Kansas City Journal-Post (Sunday) Evening and Sunday, 326,817................ 40c 
170,509; circulations... |e eee 30c (Figures A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1925.) 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST | 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Editor & Publisher 


BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Note—This is the most complete list of British advertising agencies ever issued, and has 


for 


been compiled exclusively for Eprror & PUBLISHER. For the purpose of convenience, Adver- 
tising Consultants not actually placing business are also included. 
(Copyrighted, 1926, in Great Britain and U. S. A., by Epitor & PUBLISHER.) 
ENGLAND 
LONDON 
A 
Name Street Address . 
INS IB UGA NpenGye aeisai crime preisie anor err ineto St. John Street, E. C. 1. 
AB DOt Vira Let lease lols ole atesegessisjsiainiovelalere:sisi51%1*) = 32 Eastcheap, E. C. 3. 
Abrahams, A. E.....-.s-eeeeeeees vee e225 Shaftesbury’ “Ave., We. 1- 
Abrahams, Joseph.........+seeereeserecreces 190 Romford Road, E. Te 
Absolute Advertising Agency.......+-++e+++++ 8 West Street, Cambridge Circus, Wi. ©. 2. 
Adams Publicity, Mstcle., Mae oes Sirsa sree o Sicilian Avenue, W. C. 1. 
Adelphi Press, Ltd......-.e-eeeeeeereeeseees Ripple Road, Barking, E. 
Advance Advertising Co......-eeeeeee erences 3 Featherstone Bldgs., Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Advertising & Publicity, Ltdovececereeeneees: J. Arundel . Street, Strand, WeeCw 2. 
African Advertising & Intelligence Agency. .Moorgate -Stn.; Chambers, E. iC. 
Agence Havas. 20s ims ereeicieinierereeieiaiaie sine cree 6 .Breams. Bldgs.,. Chancery. Lane,. E.. .C. .4. 
A. I. Advertising Co. (1920), Ttdissieoe. . ss. .aesandland Street, High. Holborn,. W..C.. 1. 
Aldridge, Frederick .. J dbo skenen scence Paternoster, Row, BA Cae 
| Aldwych Advertising Ga. Ltd BASS oho OOH OLNO Astor House, Aldwych, Wi iG 2) 
| Algar, Frederic 0 pe Wn Sek Ait aaa Voeteage etereiey eisie rst Se Gracechurch Street, BE. C.:3. 
/ Alexandra Agency, i cn SM Te 8 aon Sa Bs CO ORO Leadenhall. Street, E. C. 3. 
| Allen-Cooper, .E.,. Co.,. Ltd....----++++++e+-+- 15 Railway Approach, London Bridge, Sop Bias 
| Allen’s Advertising Service, Todd percatetetsssioteleratoers 3. Queen’s, Square, W. C. 1. 
| | Allen & Sons, Ltd., David........--+-+++e+: 17 Leicester Street, W. C. 2 
| 5 Alliance Advertising Agency, Ltd...-...-++++- 93 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
| | Allied Advertisments, Ltd......---.eseeeerers Regent House, Kingsway, Wi Cores 
} Amalgamated Publicity Services, TACs tetevete alerts Bucknall Street, W. C. 2. 
f American Advertising Service, Tedaie ones nezeGreat sPortlandmstreet We 
| ; Anderson, Robert & Co... ...eeeere ee seeeees 14 King William Street. adit LWaGe2: 
' Andrews Advertising Service.......+--+-+s+++> 8 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
| i Anglo-Continental Advertising & Service, Ltd.. Chancery Lane, W. C..2. 
/ Art & Publicity Service, Ltd..... Re atte mle iataie Itneh2 7 Southampton Street, High Holborn, Wi G ele 
| Arts & Publicity, Ltd.......-.++ esses reer ees 76 Chancery. Lane; W.. C. 2. 
Ashby Service Agency, Tide) cnetoteses nnceeo. liek) Elolbonn’ iW. Com de 
Associated Advertising Co., TRA S ctapete atesatel se eeereis Dunnington House, Strand, W. €.. 2: 
Atlantic. Publicity, Ltd. ....4.seseeeeeeceeees Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1.. ” 
Attractive Publicity, Ltd......-+.-.seeeee reed Anglo House, 1 Litchfield St., Wancue: 
Australian, Advertising ; Agency, Ib Ac onedoS Australia House, Strand, W. (ec Ze 
Automatic Advertising, Ltd......----+++--++> 26 Coventry St., W. 1. 
| Avon Automatic Advertisers..--.--++ess+sereees 40 Shaftesbury jee Wik uk 
| Ayrshire Publicity Co....--.+s.ss+reeertrtrts 18 Victoria St., S. Align ale 
| B 
Bale, John, Sons & Danielson... de .- o¥eee 093 Great Titchfield [Strect; Wide 
Barclay’s Agency 0... eee see e lense ee ent Bush House, Strand, W. C. 2 
Barker & Howard......c.ceeesceceerrereeees Sugar Loaf Court, Leadenhall Street, E. C. 3. 
Barker, Charles & Sons, Ltd.......-+-+++++++s 31 Budge Row, E. C. 4. 
Barker, Drabble & Co.....-..----- . cesses 88-90 Chancery Lane, W. & 2. 
| Barker, Ernest......0eeeee sees ceserster ttt? 13 Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. 
Barnard’s Press, Ltd.....----++eee cere recess 16 King Street, S. W. 1. 
| Barney, E. W., Ltd......--.---+-ee-- secre Central House, Kingsway, pk Cre 
| Bates, =A: Oo Cos, Hhtd.. nett ete Ae thie 7 134 Fleet Street, E. C. 
| Beckford,. W. S., Co... an... 0t cee ene hee cree 122 Chancery Lane, W. c Bs 
Benches: Glew (Cosealestd -fy.\-remtetosieisbe=i* 9/4 Pie Graham House, Tudor Street, E. C. 4. 
| Benn & Cronin, Titi. 2s icceaticitle.cios sesame ome GROSVeIOn Place; «Si Weeds 
| Bernads, WAC see elec ce oe wraiere: viehelel > n\enoeisreminnin ee 24 New Oxford Street, W. C.. 1. 
| Benson, S. Hu; Ltd... ccs awe ce es eee nce Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Berkeley Press ....-0cceccsscscccersrecseces Staple Inn Buildings, Wie Coa 
| | Bermards OAL ere pic wie hele ese sb~eleio wl vehe a ierereide vir 63 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 
Berry’s Advertising Agency..----.-.-+-+-+-+-+4 Abbey House, Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Black’s Agency ....ccccwctieccsrscce rer ences 51 New Oxford Street, W. C. 2. 
Blewett Publicity Service......----++-+++e0++ Broadmead Ho., Panton Street, S. W. 1. 
| Blackwell, Frank V.....--cee:seeeee renee eres 22 Northumberland Avenue, W. C. 2. 
| Blake's, Vtdotin. cer dese ate ie 0 © ernie eaten ae Newgate Street, E. C. 
| Bonde DMEM: ane cic leis alesis wlenebetom jem deleiene isha eo 329 High Holborn, W. C. A. 
Bottomley, Holford Service, Ltd......-..----- 23 King Street, E. C. 
Braid, T. Barrow........2-es+e- essere rere ees 43 Great Portland ea) Wis ta 
Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd.....-. Soe 231e StrandasW.. eeme- 
Brindley, T. M. ......--++++--+:> ys. +eeee+21 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Bi (G4: 
Bristow, Billie 1. onic siere ecw seeie sities series 27 D’Arblay Street, Wardour St., Wr 1: 
Brockie, Haslam & Co......--2-0--- ee ee ecnes Temple Bar House, ipa ws 
Browne, C. A. G., Ltd...... 2. e-ee eee reece: 17 Farringdon Street, E. C. 4. 
Browne, T. B., Ltd... 2. ceerscsee ese esac: 163 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
| Brooks Publicity Service...-.--++-.--++-+++:- 57 Chancery Lane, W. Ds 
| British American Publicity Association.......- 24 Buckingham Street, Strand, Waa 2s 
Barnham & Co.....-.cce cere eee esceces 2228 St. Pauls’, Wihatt ioe ae 
| | Business Builders, Ltd.......--- Sita Ae .26 Great Ormond Street, W. C. 1. 
; | Buttolph & Dickinson. ......0.s+-1 eset eee 190 Strand, W. C. 2: 
Cc 
C. C. €. Accommodation Advertiser, The...... 4 New Oxford Street, W. C. 1. 
| Gamden Awency os ucwtes sero cts cs Os oneiice 61 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd.......-.-+e ee eeee reese 66 Great Queen Street, W. C. 2. 
Carlton Service, Ltd.....---.-+-+e--eee er eees 92 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Carter (& CO... vie eis wleis one efeiee yspatein nl ote lolinisieiss 3 Amen Corner, E. C. 4. 
Carr, William Le Se WE ee de sameeren coo Holloway, Road, UN. Wes 
Causton, Sir Joseph & Sons, Ltd.........-+-- 9 Eastcheap, E. C. 3. 
| Cave’s Advertising & Publicity Semvicees cist « 8 11° Great Turnstile, “W. G24 
Cawley’s Publicity Service.-.--+-+++se-eercs 1 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Caxton Advertising Agency.....-++++-++s%+> -Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand. 
Celtic Advertising Agency......++++++eresrrse 57 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Central Circularizing Co......----s-eereeee .17 New North Street, W. C. -1. 
Gentral News, Ltd. .....cessececnc es trrnee: .5 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Central Press Agency....s-.-+seseeeerrerete 90 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Central Publicity Service-..i-.+-+++-serra-e 203 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Ghadwick: Aw> « s<« ccs aearise) rere ere 63 Neal Street, W. C. 
Charlesworth, R., Ltd. ....2-22-eeee see eeeese 26 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
Gheethan, J. Ernest.....- 00-202 cerseeeecers 6-7 Redcross Street., E. C. 1. 
Cheltenham Advertising Service...---+--##+++- 0-12 Whitcombe Street, Pall Mall, S. W. 
China Publicity Bureau...--.--++s2essses7st* 2 Gt. Russell Street, W..C. 1. 
Cinema Publicity Service, I bee BeOS tao oon: 12-3 Cranbourn Street, W. C. 2. 
City Advertising (Awmencyies seiner nanan se 11 Paternoster Bldgs., E. C. 4. 
City & Provincial Press, 127s Wee oe Ves ers chek ee Ree Lion Ho., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
G4. 
Gity Publicity Service.....----++srersrces ee 11 Ludgate alls Be (Coss 
Clackson, As Hy Ltd... .1iir. eee senses 119 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
lark & Norman .. ssa. ciiee ce ob es oye ss 1 Adelaide St:, W. C. 2. 
Clark, Samson & Co,, Ltd... .c0. epee cece: 257-59 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
Clarke, Son & Platt, Ltd.......---s-seesseees 317 ‘High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Clarke & Saris JN, Ltd ee etree tots oie) = Nekeretiate Commtevaze 11 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Clayton, C. I eee a Wocoeaoo cosas uke Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
Cleaver, tae Travers. Ree aao aus 17 Great Russell Street, W. C. 1. 
G@lement, Rosselli & Co......teee ener ese crnens 8 Henrietta Street, W. C. 2. 
Clowes Agency, Litdersas-- secre ees eters 28 Greatmill Street, W. 1. 
ephen, CATEHUL avaie.a inte leioveis/=) fi eleay erates renee 21 Curtain Road, E. C. 2. 
Collett’s Publicity Service, Ltd.......---++--: 62° Oxford Street, W. 1. 
/ Collingwood, W. H. ..----+1+++5*hessrer ut: 18 Hogarth Roatl, S. W. 5. 
Mollins, Ho Aww. Law dik alee RR ER 32 Birdhurst Road, Croydon. 
@ollinise Perey scyvccete oie ereetdernie rate rise sie 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
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Street Address . 


Name. 
Colman Publicity Service, Ltd.......:....-.-. 10 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Coleman, Thomas & Co..... 02... sesseeeeeee Granville House, 3 ‘Arundel Street, Strand. 
Colonial Advertising Company........-++++-+- 26 Southampton Street, Strand, WwW. Cau2: 
Colonial Technical Press, Ltd............-+-- 34-38 Southampton Street, Wace a2: 
Commercial (Publicity (Consancse theta tas New Oxford Street, We, WOK 
Conbury Advertising Service .............-- “Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Cook’s Publicity Sefvice..........++e-e ee eee 40 Maida Vale; W. 9. 
Goryroms,, [itd alt 2) <jecieiers tere ste =a i= l-b~ aol airs 1 Rupert Street, W. 1. 
Courtenay, is Whey Letdiy. rage stom eels ates tei hetetesierel> (Tramway) Norfolk Street, W. C. 2. 
Cowie. & Col tec nce lectin cia eet token letter te 17 Gresham Street, E. C. 2. 
Cornish, W. Fd catia ty ech eee oe one EMOOr Mo ereetnn bi CG 
Colworth Publicity” ‘Servicessecje = el) a nclatuslstene 185 Walworth Road, S. E. 
Combined Regimental Publications.........-.- 1 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
Cooper Publicity Co., Ltd...........+-eee eee Windsor House, Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Coxi& Pickerizig. 2. i. sctecterereie sie oles otatais «i sier 3 Westminster Palace Garters SEW 
Cramer & Wallaroo iaccieneere' tayo ste oe sha me ala Poe 41 Old Compton Street, W. 
Crane, Paget & Co... ..<- bees ee secs wees Imperial Buildings, Kingsway, W. Gre2; 
Grawiord. Wa Sint hon poten mintacec oo High Holborn, W. 
Crockford-Hales Service, Ltd......--....++;+- 182-3 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Crossley & Co.; ‘Ltd... . ose. c sees Mee eeaee 5 Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.. Gs 4; 
Curtis Agency, Ltd........ 00.0.2 -seeeeeene- 11 Southampton Row, ww. ¢ 
Clirtisss) John (Ga secnlmae men ccna sco. Mansion House Chambers, uu Queen. Victoria 
Street, E. C. 4. 
Cutting & Underwood, Ltd...........++--+5+- 170 Strand, W. C. 2. 
D 
Dale, Reynolds: &*Co., Ltd. .......---+ +s sees 46 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Darby’ s Advertising Agency, Ltd.............. Australia Ho., Strand,-W. C. 2. 
Darby’s Advertising Agency, Ltd...........-. 81 London Rd., Croydon. 
Piavies: Br COk cestsrtetere ue oy stollel efehat sce bete! sae telceroeel elena 95 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
Davies Publicity, Lid... scc0- nam +s sass 13 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Davis) S: Con. vie aeisie as veeisisiarsveet=inls eraleroeisiaie Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
Dawson, William: & Sons: Ltd... 2... gs ede ane House, Bream’s Bldgs., Chancery Lane, 
F 4, 
Day?ss Agency sr soo cleten ie usi eter tien oiageieyehele ini .28 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E. C. 4. 
Day, Bertram & Co., Ltd.w.... 122s see eee ee ees 9-10 Charing Cross, W. Ae 
Deacon, "S) 8. (COs ae sive oreete re cy onctstaterssee) Sensis ne 7 Leadenhall Street, E. C., 
Dennis) Maurice cis. «ccmitieat. oes iiss irieier-0n0 O-F Gray’s Inn Road, W. Coat 
De Roos, Johnson & Co......-.+++--e se eeeees 76-82 Wellesley Road, Queens Crescent, N. W. 1. 
Derrick, Paul E., Agency, Ltd............+- 110 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing X, W. C. 2. 
Dewynters, Ltd. 2.0.0. cece cer cee recess ees 60 Haymarket, S. W. 1. 
Dexter Publishing Service, Ltd.............-.244 Hich Holborn, W. C. 1. 


Directory Covers, Ltd 


Dixon, Thomas 


Doreili Advertising Co........-.+-e ete ee eres 


Dorland Agency, -Ltd.......----+++seee> ...Dorland House, 
Dover Aleredes ceaseless oe develspereanelrol Tale’ wehevaeress 
Downton, Hill & Pawsey.......-+--e+ee2e8> 


195 Oxford Street, Ww. 

181 Queen Victoria Street, Bo Gee 

14 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 
18 Victoria Se S2 We ie 
W. Cc. 


.Lincoln House, 


.35 Surrey Street, 


Prorisfield Publicity Service.......-sise+-eee: 45 Chancery Lane, W. C. 
Drummond Walker & Co.....-.+-e eee eee eens Windsor House, Kingsway, 2. C 
Dunstan, Edgar G. & Cow... 2. see eee eee 11 Lincolns Inn Fields, W- C. 2. 
E 
RE. Go \Advestisitie iGo.,, Edita crane sca mals wees ses Pei Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. 
Eden’ Fisher & oc fcscves troters iets cour vin eisyorelepeess 6 Clement’s Lane, Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Wdihtondson, Pio We one. sce nae. 1 saat se mics Sentinel —Ho:, Southampton Row, Wik Gane 
Elder Publicity Service, Ltd...........+.+++- .317 High Holborn, W. 
Blecfrical. Press, Lid... 5.5.2. 4-523. Fa anges 13 Fisher Street, Southampton Row, W. C. | 
Elliott, Agency, Ltd., Stanley......--.+-+-.-++: 83-5 Farrington Street, E. C. 4. 
Elliott, Joshua Suttons: o ene - ener see 59 Long Acre, W. C. 2. 
Engineering Sg Ok wis E Sine tridea a mito bt cD Craven House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Erwin Wasey & Co., FEED COP OG aS 235 Kings Bldgs., Dean Stanley Street, S. W. 1. 
SE Ene Gla Gah bane eonbr. non ae ao7c00 sie IRNER: Street, E. C. 4. 
Bivanis eB rOS se Ltd caraele cues slerelel stems ederelekelstanetene re 11 Montague Street, W. C. 
Exchange. T elegraph Gostitd’ crcg.. cocsca ieee 64 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Express Publicity Cov. .......+-eess seer errs 37-41 Gracechurch Street, BE. C. 3. 
F 
Falcon Service oc de ciate tis c seeie cesses elnaeele 40 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Far Eastern Agency (London), Ltd........... 24 Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, WC. 
Fas Publications, [Estdijasye. cic. ot cncine cemeeee Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Felton; Au, Ac sipites culeiete ole, bes foletiele jae) nereueieuans 35 Church Street, W. 2 
Wicld’s: (Service weletd Gemeente tas 1 eeetras Strand, W._C. 2. 
Fleet Agency, Ltd.........0.-+sssee em eeees _2. Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Fleetway Press, Ltd......--...sestesseeeeee 9 Dane Street, High Holborn, W. C. 1 
Mlowerdew. Gt Coen a. meee en se Waele cite tarot Strand, AVC eee 
Francis, J. C., & Co.....-c2.ese cere ee tene 131 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Frank, Albert & Co., Inc., of New York......5 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Fraser’s Agency, Tid. ok See ee see es 7 Theobald’s Road, W. C. 1. 
Freeman & Gran RE RG a nin AMO m Cys ORR, Paternoster Row, E. 
Freer Agency ..c0+e-ct eee e nme se nnn 2 68 Avenue Chbrs., Vernon Palace, WwW. C8 
Bryer, Chas. sEls & Coss iis 2 elie te sie 1 = 11 Southampton Row, 
Buller BBS Ditdic. css = foe cee ee us .1 Southampton Row, W. on ie 
Fultons Sales Organization, Ltd.........-.-+-+4 Astor House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
G 
Gane, Arthur & Co., Ltd....-.....-..2+--+5--% 1 Gresham Bldgs., E. C. 2. 
Gane’s Bistd 12 a cibanve e sstera sheletaWe slots! sielarale okeP tomas 85 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
Garland (S. T.) Advertising Service........-. 14° Brook Street, W. 1. 
Garrett, J. C., Agericys......s.eeveeee tense 96 Southwark Street, S. E. 1. 
General Publicity Agency, Ltd.........-2++5- 6 Austin Friars, E. C. 2. 
Gibbs, Smith & Cow... 2. -ceeee eee seers esses 10) Glolborn;, swe Ge os 
Gilbert Advertising, Ltd........-..sseeeeeers Hazlet House, Southampton Bldgs., W. C. 1. 
Gladstone, Taylor & Co., Ltd..........++--- 34 =Strand, W.-C. 2. 
Glendinning & Co....... Pie Jb bme nr an: ek 90 Canon Street, E. C. 
Glovers SE GI voc stern + epetieysanie ln ecenore ret esc ofeneaatiti Cromwell Ho, Falwood Place. Wee Case 
Guiddaind GWalttste tid one enters erate toeteets eeteketer 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 
Godbols, - TiAd...< imi isie otters la + ble biel = = eeprom imae 8 Bream’s Bldg., E. C. 4. 
Goldcotth, Wee RE CEO tres ts) scene seers naa 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 2. 
Good Advertising, Ltd..........--+.s+e-+eeeee's 41 Upper Berkley Street, W. 1. 
Goodall: By Tuawse cde -ctatiorociere sien siereiateteials tei 9 Southampton Street, W. C. 1. 
Goodman Raven & Co., Ltd.......-+- eee eee 19 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. ss... . eee e seein eee cee 15 St. Bride’s Street, E. C. 2 
Gordon’s. Agency .....-.eee+eree ee ce rere eres Whitehall Rooms, Whilehall “Palace, S. Wie 
Gorixig, Me TH elaicieye oe ciatete eine lettermen elas Graham House, Tudor Street, E. C. 4. 
Gosden, (Da & Cola. ta < s/o st0etnts er tates tegen cs 11. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Gould & Portman’s, tds jo secmisce onsets so SNew Oxford Street, W. C. 1. 
Gran-Goldman Service .+...-+-ssseeeesececrs 71 Fleet Street, E. 4, 
Gray Co. Ihe ROE a Re eien, Se. eee: ROD Pa tT Cee, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Green, Henry <6 .s'c ital deja cieteie = niet oe) eras 120 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Greenwood, Be. i066 se 5 cence cee th ccincin cess 2 3e 31-2 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Greenly’s, Ltd. Sa eRe ee neice ser oe DAnCeLy, Lane, W. C. 2. 
Griffiths & Millington, Ltd.............+.+---22 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Griffiths & Weller, Ltd......--.++-eeeeee ees .3 Grosvenor Garden, S. W. 1. 
Grove, Francis RB. Servite. soaks nace eet Gloucester Ho, Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2 
Gade? Geis aes Sie eincterevabe apaitnns) Sestiete eessce edn S10 >! 8 14 King Street, S. W. 1. 
Guildhall, Pub Licity, (GO. cjeccie ee -islei> «male «aims 17 Lawrence Lane, E: iC: 2. ‘ 
Gumaelius, Ltd, @... owt s ces eee ene nen 11 Arundel St., W. C. 
Gwalia Publicity Service......-.-ee eer terre 101 Hatton Garden, E. Cy 1 
H 
Haddon, John. & Co......-. cece cere eee e serene Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E. C. 4: ' 
Halsby. J. BoE T LES SA pea OR Oe try Fn Ue ete Lane, Bow, 4. 
Hanne ford &eGoodman (Utdae ccisee sates oe 59 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 
Hardy, Roy, Ltd. .yecicesde see eeee cece eens ..292 High Holborn, E..C. 1. 
Harper, D., & Co., Ltd......--e eee e re crece .258-62 Holloway Road, N. 7. 
Harrod’s Agency, Ltd Dee ee ah crietehorsietecatals ts sat 32 Hans Crescent, S. W. 3. 
Hart, John, & Come... teens er eter ee rinc ete: pee axe House, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 
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Ek ora iy OAM bop lhe A SemmeRaebo ieee er vues ow EK, ee re : 
amsonteAlpency: erate ete oi ana iene 2_St. Mary’s Avenue, E. C. 3. 
; : MangleyisrAwencveg ves mfat are eae aan. 6 Euston Bldgs., Ne Wie . 
(Continued, from Page 232) Latin American Publicity Service, Ltd........ .Norway Ho, Cockspur Street, S. W. 
Eg a TSS SS Laughton. Conseils mer mitt Mie see a 3 pourhampion Strcet, Strnad. .We C. 2. 
Name Address : lawrence mele Dom Ed oe ee see oe ee ae 1 Arunde treet, rand, W. C. 2. 
BTS AOU hd (OUR (Ce Kb eo Bone 6 BOR sity Rea 93-94 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. oe ae RIEL. OND 0 IONS ROGET eT cIDO DOU Geo ae Che ee ane aad Sarita 
Hart & Harford, Ltd............6 06 .ee ccc 12 Henrietta Street, Covent _Garden, W. C. Weathwaite: Simmons ; can : ; hex ee : : : ad ey Throgmorton Street, E. C. 2. 
Harvey Bros. Siu Eat Saate.cihc las) CACo a eee ee 171 Queen Victoria Street, E. ey Oe Leitch eohunh een <6) ea ee mT 171. Holland Road, Kensington, W. 14. 
[BIEN SS WOE INE Wan etaie a oc i na 7 King Street, Cheapside, E. C. 2. Beware S | ..23\ Paternoster Square, E. C. 4. 
Harvey, Ltde| Waltone. sicenetcc. teed... 147 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, Ween eB eae AIS GEAD cComaai ( Masia tke? pone Mavens House Blackfriars: E. Go 4: 
Harwood, E. W., & Co............25.:......21 Warwick Lane, E. C. 4 Dil, SoRaeEl aed ys ANS) RON AR A? Pol 4 Ludgate Circus, E. C.’4. °° 
ISIE TARE DMgnnied ats! on cts pa sen ea 17 Surrey Street, Strand, W. C. 2. Cite ah Badhant i ing. |S. ene ie sect Recente Stecers Wij ile 
Hayes E. Agency Wesgs Aide oo 3, Gerrard Place, Shaftesbury Avenue, W? 2. Leadon) @ Provincial Ad. Agency, Ltd.........104 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
gprazell,, Watson Viney) Vitd. 0s... «. +32 Long Acre, W. C. 2. London Press Exchange, Ltd................. 110 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, W. C. 2. 
Be Ate nae eels eke rsa 12 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W. C. 1. London Press Exchange Ltd ...108-113 Copthall Ho, Copthall Avenue, E. C. 2. 
LE Aco ease eee Imperial House, Kingsway, W. C, 2. Long Hiram, Ltd. . ol a 2 ied aa 4 Seed Roan Street, Greenwich, S. E. 10. 
Hall, E. Ingram BRR» SARI SS Sa aa 2° Ludgate Hill, E. C. EN Eongman’s Billposting, Ltd!. {2222 . on ee. 474 Kings Road, Chelsea, S. W. 10, 
Hill, Walter & Co., Ltd. ie eee ee 69 Southampton Road, | Wee ee Rord’saThomast Widieene eo mer me cumete aes Surrey: House, Victoria Embankment, W. C. 2, 
ek Fablcity, Ltd viernes oe merece C. 4. Lovesroye merit geen atic whee eden tne toe 37 King Street, Covent Garden, W. C, 2. 
CURT RENCE Mar aretaiarala siete ee creke oh Dak Wee ee olborn, E. C, 1. ji 
Holford Bottomley Advertising Service........23 King Street, E. C. 2, M 
Holland, J. P., Ltd... 6... eee eee 1 Newman Street, W. 1. MacwCarenee Ga Sonia litdla ner ne nen eee 38 Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 
Epo mat) SORVaCe,) LAWIENCE 26 o-oo we 15 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 2. Magnet Advertising’ Co..)..............0).. 14a Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 
Hooper & Batty, Ltd...... Bie sister atans, Sree eels ey cre 15 W albrook, | ee eer: ¥ av, ‘se Mann jee wy tonto mulbtd \ te. y an rn 65-6 New Broad Street, E. os 
Hopwood Advertising Service................ 1 Rolls Court Avenue, Herne Hill; S. E. 24. Marshall Service IDs iene aie eee a ne MEE 7 Red Lion Square, W. C. 1, 
Prorncastle s, Ltd oes eve cote ee eee ees 60 Cheapside, E. C. 2. Mason, Frank & Co Disc Beets seeeeie Se enn eR 11 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
ELorncastleismaAcency, Litdien Ge cene osceecs. cael cd Moorgate Bldgs., E. C. 2. Mastery Roland TARE Cas 2s Dis saa ape, 106 Victoria. Street, S. W. 1. 
frotele Carin eBureaus td en ones fel Sock ccc -275 Regent Street, W. 1. Masters Trading (Sin Tea eS ake A ae ara 48 Rupert Street, W. 1. 
Hougham | SIOMML CON Peper ce ale.c einige kG.ek wares Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, Ww. Cc. it Mather & Crowther, Ltd ih . eG Ae Be ai 10-12 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Hoy, J. Graham. DOO SEP ug goth A Od cintrs Pe EO eee 46 Clun House, Surrey | Street, | Wise (Gee522 Matthews Alex Saran rniitd!_. eee enue a 93 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Houston Advertising Agency...............2. Palace Chambers, Westminster, S. W. 1. Maxwell "Agency Secs I eh Ae Sy 9-11 Cursitor Street, W. C. 2. 
Biiinter sweden Cote Letdlie silo ae seis socivs obec ccc Imperial Ho, Kingsway, W. C. 2. Wiens i [DRED aeons, ne Phe ig AMR es at el RRS 68 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Hutchins & Harris, Ltd....................., 62 Windsor Ho, Victoria Street, S. W. 1. Mays Agency i Ictd ay ee etn cans, fee ae et \ddison Ho, Bedford Street, Strand W. C. 2. 
Bae, We Ge nee eet kee ee bene inten od 18 Southwark Street, S. E. 1, Maygoods Puiblicity Service.................. Oxford House, 9-15 Oxford Street, W. 1, 
Hyams & Co., Ltd., Arthur......5,.......... Fitzalan Ho, Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2. MerAra (Publicity (Service) 4.08) ane eas Pear Tree Street, Goswell Road, E. C. 1. 
He PS Publicity, Press Services, ltd... ..::... 10 Charing Cross Road, W. C: 2. McCave Advertising DORVICES, once ieee ae 182 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
I McG@lelland Advertising, Co.) id). 0sce sae. o- 104 ad Before, W. gee 
McConnell’s Advertising Service, Ltd.........81 Sha tesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
ESDP tormy) eget mt Rie Aare ee seh ee sacs sss «Sentinel House, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. MeCorquodalesi(Co-plctdece ane enna On lerian street, Cun2: 
ReECrialmeAG ENGys bance < Avis e<ih cick aioe oidiece Ss 15 Bedford Street, Strand W. C. 2. MeDougall wal homas seit diar yan en ct Sena 44 Kingsway, W..C. 2. 
Industrial Publicity Service, Ltd.............. Red ‘Lion ‘Court, EE. C14: Mic Kettea ih tle Ae Smee a re Aten pee ns Ce ASK oe 6 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
International Publicity Service ............... 17 Oxendon Street, S. W. le Meerloo Publicity Service, Ltd............... 96 New Bond Street, W. 1. pt 
PERE A UREA SNES 15 oe Ais CCN be 3 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, W. C. 2. Metropolitan Advertising Co., Ltd............22 Church Street, W. 1. | bog 
J MultontAgencym ltd meperirte econ ean eee Broad Court, Bow regen \e Gy YP pes 
Misani, Gooderham & Young, Ltd............. A eee tae We) G2" Ww 
BCURON spon Elegy Orem Cha rocin siGhyrnads, Zoic 6.6. ves 60's 19 Cullum Street, E. C. 3. Mitchell ICS SHiConmiLed ae); ater ea een ee me ! Snow Hill, E. C. 1. | é 
Pecet AGW eMtISIN Ge ND EO Cy entesiem Wav ve tios ce ts 95; Milton Street, E: ©. 2, Modern Piblicitvesdbtdaenncmaome ie hse e. 15 Savoy Street, AES ye, 
URCISS dle io in Sis ons 7 CER eran ae an 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2. Moghrees Press muLtde) settee en eee eRe Rect street, By CG. 4: | rf 
Petre eN COLE RGe MICO sis Me, Sino. Hr llerepsal<.cioy's eos. .a! oe 163 Borough High Street, S. E. 1. Morgane Ac aR eect, cm er he eee ae ee eee 3 Denman Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. | 0 
Jhomegy, Mere za le (Cave, gee a ie nn 19 Ryder Street, St. James, S. W. Moorgate: Studionuetdernies «0h ann ci eee ene Carters duane, Bra Cy 4: od 
Judd, Ltd., Walter........... “aisles esse eeiye Ol Gresham Street. E. C. 2. Muller’ )Blatclilys 8) Cons Eidc.cec nn seria. cee set. Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
ainnase ma lcwask aan ahah dg eke ee ee 4 Arthur Street, Cannon Street, E. C. 4. Mutual’ Agency.) Mitts mitanes ee ee 8129 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. Ce 
K N | 4 
eae eGo. alin Owiand!. 4 5:0 occces ance ccs cu... . Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. Nash) & Alexander. Tetdt.n ee ae ee ae. 103 Kingsway, W. C. 2. ; 
Kennington Advertising Service, Ltd.......... 4 Regent Street, S. W. 1. , INationabA gency, cctri<i ye ee aa ree eee 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. } Ee 
eyinen sD) mace me Coem td | Seren kane 36-38 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street.) Hs Cc. National, Publicity. Agency ..!.:2...00¢245....29 Charing Cross, S. W. 1. abe wf 
RNeyMerh Vitae Va.) Lf Ine Sa cr torre mecacne cache cocoee are. os 80 Fenchurch Street, Bee Co43. oe a Nelsons ei Grae Bat pactate serra e ie ole odie slsiaia isis 5 Laurence Pountney Lane, E. C. 4. } 
perme Hing Gea GO2, 8 Litdicrerctecse carticecaGtandan s 3 od 36 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W. C. 2. New British Advertisement Carrying Co., Ltd..14-17 Holborn Viaduct, E. .C. pt 
PSHM ye a Camera ON ches pares Shel ssuscak otuaay pede ace fe 10 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, BiG. 145 Newileet a Conmayamcen si sralta yee een ey oar eee siteet, H. Cor4s | 
Kingsway Press Ad. Service, Ltd.............Norwich House, Southampton Street, W. C. 1. Newtontg Gap Colmes). see ee eee eee 48 Russell Street, W. Cot, Y 
Kingsway Publicity Service, Ltd.............. Insurance House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. Nev roud ewe OTS Teeter nnn ceeeeae ek le en 14-18, Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Knight, Arthur & Co., Ltd..../5..i0.0.......55 Chancery Lane, W. C, 2. Nieornisty (George merece en elec Sue Soe 114-116 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Renight, ihe Aves & Gow WAds ae: as8.c micros s vcon « 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E. C. (Continued on page 234) 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 7 


should come to 


BRITISH ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS. | 


D4 


| 3 YOU contemplate advertising in Great Britain, and 
desire the same efficient service as you get from the - 
best Agents in America, you should get in touch with us. 


If you want testimony as to our ability to advertise American 
Products successfully in Great Britain, we refer you to 


| 

Mr. GEORGE S. PARKER~ Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Winconsin. | 

Mr. JOSEPH KAUFMAN — American Safety Razor Corporation, Jay Street, Brooklyn. 
Mr. LOUIS M. LIGGETT— United Drug Company, Boston. 


a 


CHARLES F. HIGHAM, LTD. 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, | | 
ENGLAND. 


a ee I 
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Name Address 
Oo 
Qdhams Press, Ltdiseccc.-ccsess-ovvessresen/-09, Long Acre, W- Cre: 
Ogden Guspericer;, [std svecleleieisioiia ciecleeinkerscversie 1 New Square, Lincolns Inn, W. C. 2. 
@Mshorne, Peacock Co.,  Ltdisisssicessiiecceciees Lincoln Ho, High Holborn, Waer@e t- 
Outdoor Publicity, Ltd. a «v.. ssyewis weiss s > eieie 108-111 St. Martin’s Lane, Nie ley Ys 
lsd cae Publicity & Service Agency......... 9 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W. C, 2. 
MOWER AT Lys ml OET VICE wee cnalsiels reves i) ato\ela\elo olan fe 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W. C..2: 
P 
Paimer.. Newbould, tdci. .0-s.0 bie w ae ees eels 49 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Palmer’s Publicity Service. ....5...cccevceens 69 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Paramount Publicity Services, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E. C. .4. 
BA Or'y Vote COl re oiacals Ctr eus Monae ni¥os alduayalaialin ele elo evans Pinner’s Hail, Austin Friars, 13 (Oy Ph (financial) 
PParpIMeton yy Lat.” cyestevaletcye\e:e/sisievers Victoria Embankment, W. aD 
JEN Cen dln eb, CeO OOOO OGD Dito Oo JON AlAs one 143 Cannon Street, i Oy te 
Pavement Ridblictty, Lstd's crs ntact eroreerers wcevoetereters Bush House, W. C. 2. 
Payne-Jennings Publicity ...........+...-.++-26 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
A grin g Arh |Dioe shes Sein Ap Gone ONTD tio OPO OOO aicamc.A' Argyll House, a8 Street, Bas 
Pemberton pltd., Alive”. eccccs pein aieva oer eee an yore 15 King Street, James’s, S. W. 1. 
PENA S ween fe dias cleseleloleleielateicisletsloiyistabeistarstste 81 Shaftesbury hoe Wale 
Perpetual Publicity (€o.,, Ltdides .seeieseabies- e2ee Dotrands, Wi 1G. . 
Pethick, V. Advertising BAU ORR OAIAOS » £Gg a0 184 Fleet Street, Dy GA Ras 
Phoenix Industrial Service.. 12 London Wall, W. C. 2. 
Pictorial Publicity, Ltd..... 326, Loney Acre, We (Gr 2: 
Pool’s Service, Ltd. cc. otic ine elses sce -180-181 Fleet Street, EG: 
Potter. Pnedik., Hy spilctd ils, . ters oreneyaigtetevelafesvolays lente Imperial House, Kingsway, “w: C2. 
Poulton Service, Clifford........e.cseeeeecees 182 Fleet Street, Be GC. 
Practical Publicity, Ltd... ...csscccecnccsemane 3 Duke Street, Adelphi, ‘w, Ce 2, 
Prattek (COM Ltd noone ticateiidet tees n Chanceny Lane, W. 
Rreshury -& Co.,. Sse «> ciate eran the verntersbela aint wiedsia 409a Brixton Road, S. W. 
Press Publications, Ltd... paises as syeleseiny 70 Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 
Press & General Publicity Service........++.. Albion Ho, New Oxford Street, W. C. 1. 
Pring & Thompson..............++++eee+++++2 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. (2. 
Printer’s Advertising Agency, Ltd........... 46 Bloomsbury Street, W. kOe 
Productive Publicity, Ltd........sceceesseees 69 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Proviticial. Agency, .< acs sic, sisi sie’pin's efufemiae isles! ain'ele Fulwood House, High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Publicity Advertising Specialists..............22 Bedford Street, Strand, Wea. 
Publicity Experts, Ad oat se ireenieeciniaaar roe High Holborn, W,. iC. 
Publicity Specialists, Ltd..........--.e2e-e-eed 29 High Holborn, W. c. “Sl 
Publicity, Ltd. Sat ae ch oD Great Tower Street, Be Case 
R 
ReGy ComPanels\ Ltd sc. iste prattebe sjausaleirce tensor 13 Brecknock Road, N. 7. 
Radford, George .12 York Bldgs., Adelphi, W. C. 2. 
Radclyffe’s Agency .65 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 


Rand Advertising & Sales Service, Ltd 39 Avenue Chas., Southampton Row 


Rawkins, Daniel, Agency... ..-ccosscccesswnies 60 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Rays ASency: ie sis\s cs sickle \s,s.chelsyleteinale wlejeiels erwin Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
Readies UPartnetsmecc.- at hele) emersteteeete ere c+ aietoneteue 115. Baker Street, W. 1, 
Read) Publicity’ |€o.,. Ltds's . cee ckewsis oe ss « ele 1 Vineyard Mews, Farringdon Road, E, C. 1. 
Regent Service, Ltd........2ceseeeseeeesees 4 London Wall Bldgs., E. C. 2. 
Feed ye «Jie Coors MLE os aihte stetetsetme ieee: srefsheheusi oh 35 Gordon Square, We KG alle 
Reaburn’s Overseas Publicity, Ltd............ 104 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Reliable Advertising & Addressing Agency Ltd.Publicity Ho, Bucknall St, W. C. 2. 
Rendall’s Advertising Service........-.++-e0- 27 Chancery Lané, W. C. 2. 
Rennie J. A. Publicity Co., Ltd............0. 118-20 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Renwick’s Agency, Ltd)... cc. ce ee secre ase 180 Fleet Street, EOwet 
Retiters Agency, Ltd.......+:-2-+02-+++5++.>-28 Old Jewry, B.C. 2: 
Reynell G5 Sony avtsiciss cleo sivicig aietele oie siciefs ehsnais 44 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
RGGriter Ss VA SENCY™ fete o.cicis a/e\egercietalolele els ieleis here ele 156 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
vets Willey Gu Comepls cies stelareiase iene eiele en eWeseeterere 123 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
Rittenberg) Maxi.c.:cmecceorerecies+ + celerenso Henrietta street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Roberts, R. & Co., Ltd Newport Ho, Great Newport Street, W. C. 2. 
Robertson & Smith.......... 161 A Strand, W. C. 
Roebuck’s Ad Service.....+.. Craven House, Pees 1, en OS ee 
RG TELS Mid Wauwiins lticlelsteisieta sie biettie oles wisie siete’ 30.0, OLtANG meV omc, 
MRE Ces GeCOs oes otha e eta a aie hjetateieln ie staves 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Rowland’s Advertising Service..........ee-ee 69 Fleet Street, E. C 
Ruddock, Noller & Ruddock.......-seeeeseees 3 Old Jewry, E. C. 2. 
Russell Thomas, Clun House..........-...+; Clun House, Surrey Street, W. C. 2. 
Ss 
S. S. Selling Service Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W. C. 2. 
Salas, Gi FE. & Coc, ws due Genie aie one uv oa Qe attles Chapel) Streets Wardours streetawWerl- 
SAME NA AEN cle oie 2 cyare a alrueie icceral a Ste oe Phaha. 6 tah 9,6 ae Craven House, Kingsway, W. C. 2 
Sh fa H Advertising Services :. icsance< 20 Hanover Square, W. 1. 
James’ Advertising Gores Tatiditis sen. oerecete: osc 110 St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 2. 
St Paul’s Advertising Service..........0.25- 158 Finsbury Pavement House, E. C. 2. 
St, Stephens Agency, Ltd....00.....0seneeee 19 Charing Cross Road, Me 
Saward: Baker & (Co:, ltd... deseo: «sees oe27) Chancery, Wane, Wal 'G. 
Scheff Publicity Organization, Ltd........... 125° Pall Mall, SW. 1: 
Scott, T. Se SOniaetersteiet oatereetete ecoysietelt bicVsisle tare 63 Ludgate Set, TD), (Cah 
Serage, Go Eis Ltda. -sapiscielsieiclsie'srsi0ls/e'sivieiels,« 9 Southampton Street, Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Scripp’s Advertising Offices.... 13 South Molton Street, W. 1. 
Scriven, Wilfred, Ltd......... 5 Clements Inn, Strand, W. Gre 
etree. Pe Ws. ck 5 dene oiehnl onal ciere Wecasyais oMinietore. ss 66 Chandos Street, W. C. 
Seaward, PSR aevaiece 5 Sy hosted cOMon a ace 42 Langham Street, W. 1 
Bell Charles! az ea ccccie wisreteeersieps ciel te ener end=rs 8 Red Lion Square, W. C. 1. 
Sells, 1 EGR seach cat ain Cio eke ere OIC Gh nomen uneceeaty chen onoi 167 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Sewell & Co., John... .tstecscecaceascsctess 11 Tavistock Square, W. C. 1. 
Shaddock, J. RNR Mae fae Gs he aS YY) Strand; "W:. “G. 2) 
BES clandirken GO .ciecic teraeiee ee cies ot tee om sieriateiono! eldon (Streétin BoGamce 
Shaw, A. G., Advertising Service...........-- 1 Montague Street, W. 1. 
Shaw, G. G Seon, edi acters vienntercis>syeuss sete 29\ Ely Place, EB. Cl 1. 
Shaw, Wardlaw & Co., Ltd.........+++++++++29 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Shelley, (Oe G5 ees Bian ono era bs b0o.7 Oot StnGon 11 Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Shipping & Commercial Publicity Service...... 91 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
Ginmons,) Ma & Co. chaceeiecis. sleieweswier seni GO, Fleet) treet. C- 
Skinner, Walter R......... see e cece eee neces 15 Dowgate Bldgs., Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Smart Advertising Service, Ltd..........++-.+ Lambert House, Ave Maria Lane, E. C. 4. 
Smith, Geo. J., Co.ccccecsesccweccececseves 30 Bloomsbury Square, W. C. 1. 
Smith, Jl) Ltdicssescemewe tds nelueeser emer od) Joincoln’s, Inn, Fields QW. Cs 2s 
Smith’s Agency, Ltd........ceeeecscescesense 100 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd........-.-++++++5 150 Southampton Row, W. C. 2. 
Smith, W. H., & Son......-eeee cere eee eecees Strand House, Portugal Street, W. C. 
Smith, W. Sydney o ales os be cislogie cena nests eee Leadenhall House, Leadenhall Street, EG, Bs 
Sofio, Ernest H., Agency, Ltd...........+.-: 5 Arundel Street, 
Solosigns, Ltd, ....cssevessescccveseseerece Gloucester Ho., Charing Coes Road, Wi GZ. 
Southcombe, W. J....cscccseesreerecesenvtce 167 Strand, W. C 
Spiers Service ....c..sesesceceerseenceeeess 44 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Sporting Times, The..........eeeeeerreeeees 15 Whitefriars Street, E. C. 4. 
Speere Publicity Service, The..........++++--2 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 2 
Spottiswoode, Dixon & Hunting, Ltd........-. Regent House, Kingsway. W. C. 
Squire, H., & Co... 2.1.02 ss taceeesncenceveed 38 Kine William Street, E. C. 4. 
Star Publicity (CER INO sa oh OC ORE IOOMOIG D5 16 Carlisle Street. Soho Square, W. 1. 
ISEAVIIES! civics sir: e'o) ai eselatahers'«)clsiesiayere\® -94 Gt. Portland Street, W. 1. 
Stilwell Co., Ltd:, Thég.......--..5; --Windsor Ho., Victoria St., S. W. 1. 
Steele’s Service, Ltd.......-- ee eeeeeeereceres Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 
Stephen’s Service, Ltd.....-.-..e+ esses seneee 2 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W. C. 2. 
Stringer, S. P. & Henry J. Houston, --4-5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W. C. 2. 
Street, G., & Co., Ltd... cece eee eeceeccvccce 6 Gracechurch Street, E. C. 3, and 8 Serle 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W. C. 2 
Sykes, Dunhill, Ltd..........ssseeeeeeeeeees 329 High Holborn, W. C. 2. 
S. S. Selling Service...........+.+-+++++++-+Surrey House. Victoria Embankment, W. W. 2. 
Smith, R. Frost, & Co.....-..sseseeeeeeeees 66 Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 2. 
Scott Advertising Service) tds...) Ween ois Craven Ho, Kingsway, W. C. 
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Selmore Service < ssmecielc ter elec sinistore spsielere i .32 Theobald’s Road, W.. C. 

Shaw, Wardlow & Co., Ltd... 129 New Bridge Street, ¥ c. 4. 
Simimorids Vig em Ole aa site cerederetenerera terest .30 Fleet Street, E. Gara: 

Softlaw, W. Soper: ce oe pate Meet oe RE O29 High Holborn, W. G, 
Stamford Service, dud iets tac e.c’a/eiu otis s ele Prats bfeyele lace 17 Durley Road, "Stamford ii, N. 
Stayness Pablicitysencterterteie cl teetttaels ba leteteterereverers 94 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Storey, Evans & Co., Litdic i... jccicericisierni« 7 Red Lion Square, W. C. 2. 
Stuart Agency. eo Lotd ist oteecssaie pa eeielololecely s/ernysiale 103 Kingsway, W. C. 2. 

T 

Talbot Advertising Siok harete tous tie atcha s seiere ...14 Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. 
Tanner, BCOn sinis & ncsie ais ees Gel a ako ..93-94 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Taylor, Charles & Ge aia ave caioheeus Shel ots eta ekcleleias 171 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Taylors & (Col eloraces ciersiocisi el oneiaelelolete crstetclctel=) 70 Queen Street, E. C. 4. 

Taylor’s Advertising’ Service... cena se aisivene 70 Rutland Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Technical Ad! Services. .)a.\c<etis0.0 Fitzalan Ho, Arundel Stow WionGives 


Technical & General Agency, Ltd 


84 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 
Theatres Advertising Co 


Thompson, J. Walter Co. Bush House, Aldwych, W. 
Thotns | Wir G'S erviven settles icleteietel ale nsueli ete 115 High Holborn, W. C. a 
Thornhill \Servicess alk Gee eee eee nee 24 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Throstle Advertising Co.» .«h.cie-s stcsiewiaeiere 218 Hoe street, Walthamstow, Belz. 
Thrower; Sts sae mnie dasicerer ies sateen tember (20 elm peal Buildings, New Bridge Street, 
Tinplate Decorating Co., (1910) Ltd......... Byron Ho., Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
To itst. LNGG1AS  pshecers meres thinks pielestid cvrieleueteia eelePere 93 Chancery Lane, W. Cr 2. 
Tremayne,, Afthut pete ctaieicselsvretcl bs |plecs ors telayara 26 Old Street, E. C. 
Tray-Ads, Ltd, 18 Charing Cross Road, Wc: 
Tally ?s.0 Lad 0 saus ste aunts Sentinel House, Southampton Row, WiGs 43 
Tucker a BELey ¢ cevete ticle nuh seh sea eens a ee aera 88-89 anus Chambers, Southampton 
W. 1 

Turner, Wilfrid & Cos... cee seme resem a0) Craven otrect.m \Wamcrman 

U 
Underwood & Underwood (arden): Wtdeverie ers 104, High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
United Advertising Service, Ltd. .......... 27 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
United Kingdom Advertising Co., Ltd......... 25 Shaftsebury Avenue, Wi C28 
Unitedmebress Agency rien ely cisiciene eyettelastalniersborere 6 Red Lion Street, Holborn, Wis (Caras 

Vv 
Vane Alexander, 16> Comrie eeieicte nrsientciet 31 Craven Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Vernon, CAS & Sons, ALAd: tian. ete a peter te 38 Holborn Viaduct, E. Comte 
Vickers, J. W., & Co., Ltd.....cfctsccoeseseeS Nicholas Lane, E, C73) sGinancial) 
Victor-Hyde Advertising & Publicity Service... Peninsular House, Monument Street, E. C. 
Voight) Bublicity (Semvicene wii. -tseiete lino ednteiare's 121 Honor Oak Park, S.) Eve2a. 

W 
Walker Cav Jisaciecie coe ras Stata tase oe areata ye 24 Coleman Street, E. C. 2. 
Wallis-Hammond Service ........0sscseeeeees 12 Bouverie Street, E. C. 4. 
Walsh & Stoer, Advertising Managers........ 88 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Walton, Harvey, A es Mint ee Cae are ats onelte te teks 147 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Warner & Cod Lids WiaG. son eho aah meee 61 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Waterlow) & /Sonsi lida .nwu- meee tase acta ic Om reat Winchester Street, Ev @iyz: 
Watkins: & ‘Osmond sccntaseuacne ons cumes oe ceme, reed zane ise C wee 
Watkinson & Cox onus aetdistatam vs rina ausgebiele he 115 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Watts we@Olivier:rche coctelate der toncseve Marista omic anv ietieet clade 19 Bloomsbury Square, Wa Sea 
Miesbtecs, olfpe WSRGl 5 Buon toes Geiniediogicrn om oer ok 12a Soho Square, W. S 
West End Advertising Agency, Ltd.......... 195 Oxford Street, W. 
Westminster Advtg. Service, Ltd............ Addison House, Bedford ce Strand, W. C. 2. 
White Rasen & Son ies okie sae ree oon eet Street, ban Oe? 
Whitehall “Ageneyi)ss ops ic lstels ts oye slece vieisleiar 32 Charing Cross, S. - Wiese 
Wiener cA gency qelbtdi tere ete asker eetontse a) Walmote 64 Strand, W. C. ‘2. 
Wightman arcs pe ub ReY Service, Ltd. ...Caxton House, Westminster, S. W. 
Wilcox soWi. Jig 8s | Contests atonteveleccusie yo a) bela eletsiars Locksley Street, Limehouse, E. 14. 
Wilkes Bros. & Gccenwiiel. Ltd... se aoe 26 Rushworth Street, Si E. 1 
Wilkes, Jeffrey & Col Etd 2.0... eens eens 29 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 
Wilkinson & Co........ Cr A re Ceri Mitre Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Williams) PS Easiest eet ators soe ote ste 13 Red Lion Square, W. C. 1. 
Williams, Fredk, & Cow ones 80 wees veces er 24 Alfred Place, 
Williams oP ublicityGomuswnare roreieiecteiis + eiessteiece 45 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Willing. Janes; Litdi.ctewaraeecersaia tena celia ticle 30 King Street, Covent ee WG. 2! 
Willing: 6c (Coss y Ltd oie cregerepeceteleiarwln sola tarsias\oletaieiens 362 Gray’s Inn Road, W. C. 
Waallssoitd, Seeesiiecuanetarseaeys iterate ota gsre ine lortedes oy sas Lincoln House, High Holborn, W. Cut 
Wilson, As Jes Gy Cow, Letditemia sre crereteterter +o eit 154 Clerkenwell Road, BE. Car 
Walsoniy redo 27 uses, -\oote etal sice sskeleapete elec< + afer ste 101 Hatton Garden ,E. (On ale 
MUillgasits Melb tt Shotts Melb. A Ph om doe dyj.0.amiero eu o.0 185 Fleet Street, ECuas 
Wilson Bell Publicity; Ltd. sj <rocrcvs ste + cre = 13 Southampton Street, W. C. 1. 
Winsley Press Agency, Ltd.........--++++0++ 5 Winsley Street, W. 1. 
Wanter, Thomas, Go.,. Ltd. csr ee steerer oe Aldwych Ho, Aldwych, Wi Gie2: 
Wroods sSvdineyieA. cepte sitters teeter Ltrs Albion Ho, New Oxford Street, W. 
Woodwright Publicity, Ltd........--...+-++-- 150 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
World’s Advtg. Co. (1911), Ltd......-....... 11 Old Jewry Chambers, EB... &: 
Wirishit,maNiacmane , [etic cue ale tele isles stay eieerie crete it alae 53a Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1.: 
Wildman: A scG scien ta ake tea ol clereter -anegeasrere SL, High Holborn, W. ie 3h 
White's" Agency Gee... cma etaiain = sais stem orsie® 123 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 
Wymans & Sons, Ltd..........sse esse eee eeee Fetter Lane, E. C. 4. 

BIRCHINGTON, KENT 
Toirido,) Reve ibys erate a cortontetas oa telsieeieth peter Monetal Ler The Square, Birchington. 
BIRMINGHAM 
Argus Advertising Agency, Ltd............--. 50 Summer Row. 
Ashford av Charles™, £.), te:.det rag vodeenets.c; uma te ators 12 Lower Essex Street. 
Bertrann, Ge OU saw terete pn ees « ahamgelentel Newspaper House, Corporation Street. 
Blackmore’s ce fae eo Reon Ob Sah a Victoria Buildings, Temple Row. 
Batler’& Co., Basile ct. c cece tints. aka te: aoe 46 Holloway Head. 
Burt Bross Ge (Cons « steters sata sic atsstorey vee ey ieee etn 24 Spencer Street. 
Carlyle Advertising Service 44 Constance Row, Edgbaston. 
Clinton-Wall Publicity, Ltd... .....5...00 seo County Chambers, "Corporation Street. 
Davise Basil (\& Cor ce tessa arteensee aetees 244 Galton Road, Warley. 
bharl) Chagles MRI ea. ciate eteks olsen 95 New Street. 
Forward Publicity Co... 2... cad ete ees ene 10 Temple Row. 
General Advertising Service, 13 Lower Priory. 
Glenallerd Usted a ai yerectcssc « titruareleteyetelotetencrar kis aetafecotave 105 Colmore Row. 
Graystony ae elaroldia aco cttetetetene fois feel tetas one oic ts Nelson Chambers, 52 High Street. 
Holden: &) Com tA iin actus eieteyetels infers. «tatiate te. eau Grosvenor Bldgs., Steelhouse Lane. 
Nelo 41Gy OA. A aPRe io Los cistG 5 Osi omare sche Sata. 35 Southam Road, Hall Green. 
King Publicity Co:, Ltd... cents sts ies ne ateee ons 22 Church Street. 
Midland Press Exchange, Ltd......,...----++58-59 Chamber of Commerce Bldgs., Birmingham. 
Mundy, Gilbert & Trotman 86 New Street. 
Orst, PAS tees carecteimeetebereexe spears 52 Leyton Road, Handworth. 
Parker, Maurice G....... see eee sere veces -Suffolk House, Suffolk Street. 
Philips Bi Cheatlen std som 9/40 spenatemie eareetekreeteher~ 9 Edmund _ Street. 
Scott) Rae Gh satel ic eters waco enekeiter nares aes Petes sate 6 Livery Street. 
Shaws Wiewklecden tak iitas outer ete aeh ce leer teamed Bordesley Street. 
Siviter, Smith Service, Ltd........+---+sevees Siviter House, Ludgate Hill. 
Smith, George J., & 20 Easy Row. 
Smith, W. H., & Sons 34 Union Street. 
Stavely, Wm. & Co... .. cece eee ee ence ee reees Ludgate Hill Corner, Birmingham. 
Stevens, Poesia 23 Orchard Road, Erdington. 
Taylor; ‘Vitde, laa Cectl 5.2.1. <ctsis) ster -/oterautes sen 15 Grosvenor Buildings, Steelhouse Lane. 
Wall, F. W. Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street. 
Westwood, George H.......e sees etre eee eres 32 Newton Road. 
Thompson, A. W. ...ceeceedee even rercencees 15 Summer Row. 
Toon, S. D., & Heath, Ltd........--.-+-eeees 8 Holborn Chambers, Broad Street Corner. 
Trout; Lawson Bio .icn s+ wee ants sm sele emisienisis® 12 Bull Street. 
BOSTON 

Goddards Advertising Agency........s.s.e0. .8 Emery Lane, Boston. 


(Continued on page 235) 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENCIES tana z] 
* 2 
(Continued from Page 234) Anothe big jor wal d 
Name Address e 
saceon stride ! 
Holt Service tatg tsetse e eee eeeeeeeeeeesss.20 Corporation Street. ‘ e 
lorstall Advertising” Comes sas snes cies cccack. 4 Queen Street. 
Prange igrd sm Gomes sale tatc eos eel tak, Langford Ho, Caunce Street, Blackpool. 
SSblat plese DROS Teens eislases cick Sees cat ck Britannia Place, South Shore. 
BOLTON 
GyeWice AOweriisinge Services osc... aise oconan. Publicity House, 292 Newport Street IDNEY T. GARLAND 
Robey, John F., Advertising Service.......... Loxham Street, Great Pan oss ane a 
Sole Proprietor of the 
BRADFORD S. T. Garland, 
Anderson’s Advertising Agency Bank Chambers, Town Hall Square. Advertising Service. 
Goldsbrough, Bes HAG Ie Songer t+eeeeeeseeese27 Charles Street. i 
Blardys Marshall’ Sérvice, Ltd. fsadtsk «css. Chariot Ho, Thurnscoe Rd., Manningham Lane. Late Advertisement Man- 
tie Be ete Rgelinrateaaiataier gle e\ete aheltSra vests ae parist Street. ager, the “Daily Mail,” 
ichardson Service, OTD iio slel vi eliele.e'e)e alee 'e-6-0/e: 4 tlustlergate, : 7 Fon 5 
Walliams ~ Advertising Offices. 6... 0.<200cc.s. +29 Kirkgate. Ton data sads Eee ete 
ager at Selfridge’s; One- 
aan ec pip aid Rha time Textile Salesman to 
ayton Sammars sistas ete atts sicitea s¢ side ec an cad x ueens Road, re 3 soptees 
Elivgunsys Cecil tse) Services cass ciies c cue scceu. 7 St. Michaels Place. the trades Aduerssing 
Kelly’s Advertising Offices, Ltd ...14 New Street. Department Boots Cash 
USO it, Gls UE. oon oon sap eee eeeOr -++8-11 Pavilion Buildings, Brighton, Chemists; Sales Promo- 
West Hove Advertising Bureau............... 12 Boundary Road, West Hove. tion, Advertising Manager 
BRISTOL and Mail Order Manager 
Automobile Co. (Bristol) General, Ltd.........: 34 Marsh Street, Bristol. of Harrods, Ltd. (Man- 
Billing, Jarrett Read’ & Co., Dtd.........5..+.22 Colston Street, Bristol. chester). 
SACL ONC Gem CO). steele caters eis tasiciciarei ci oisite, dah alelve 0 2 Queens Square. 
Gordon Service ....... Colston Street. 
Mountstephen Service .. ; 
lara he 18s, lB eal Oe soe Oe ae ean 3 Waverly Road, Redland. Photo Daily Sketch 
Bartriden Gem boven iti lanre tiasies ais 6 cis ce ces ces Broadmead. 
Pole Albert & Sons, via Tees paaretiet Bristol. 
Western Sales Promotion Agency, Ltd........53 Queen Street. a 
ee ‘THE GARLAND ADVERTISING SERVICE | & 
2s A Ww 
Simmath Advertising Agency...............- Cluny Harbour, Buckie. has been entrusted with the preparation of the | és 
BURY ret . ae) 
ie Publicity and Selling Plan for the NOVOCRETE & fof 
Thickett Advertising Service................. 9 Fleet Street. eo 
CARDIFF CEMENT PRODUCTS Co. ET D3 tor i | 
END DRODY giLUm Neg en COMPANY sie tim) .ee e.islesedss ce 78 Queen Street. 
Remick am Sons me srietiar cnet ke mi bales os, 16 Moira Terrace, | ) 
Mason, Frank & Co., LC Gs nocd en ooo Coneee 1-2 Royal Chambers, Park Place, Cardiff. 
Premier ye Mears petvice ER Ce AUST ie nists, bse 67 Queen Street. q) G 
pandexaeeaustinmenGor! Lidacmmeeria mes vace.-.50. Charles’ Strect. Se efi 
Mortum ialesie AGENCY. cncnlvase sen dttice alec. 1 Plymouth Street. e F 14% YY, yy Y YG, yn 
CARLISLE ZO ZG0 Gy : 
A NEW AND LMPROVED FORM OF CONCRETE } ri] 
AS DL OMe RLY mie cp tiay ste areas avecs-s. dis le seid ae Caso 2 King’s Arms Lane, English Street. ; : , 3 
CHATHAM NOV Secor ae of which much aa heard ae e 
Mice Ayana GENCY) ms nities neclsve celts ole ol aile acX Fair Row. ing the ext Wy months, is an entirely OY OE | 
: covery in the concrete class that is destined to La 
CHELTENHAM revolutionize building methods and costs. There py 
ae % to} =f mt 
Cleeve Advertising Agency.................. 23 Promenade Villas, Cheltenham. are few constructional purposes to which NOVO- re 
COLCHESTER CRETE cannot be applied with advantage, whether é 
The Jefferies Advertising Service............. ee town-planning, road making, wall and floor Al 
construction, or the hundred and one internal and ; 
COVENTRY external building needs of factory, office, shop, and 
: A : 5 of 
Mills Wii COn ooscennis stress DOC ANOS S SAE ey cane Coventry. private residences. st 
aaaabe eae Mekvice itd: oma. ee... Midland Bank Chambers. a) 
SCVES aE ES AEC Wie icasiel aleyso are akyfisie o.oo roveness. ae. « Berkswell Ho, Berkswell, Coventry. Tecan y i Bt 
Ol Soe VRS as ee rar (St. Elmo Studios) 7 Warwick Row. NOVOCRETE is more economical than any other A 
DARLI building material in its original costs and also, be- pt 
; Soran cause of its much lighter weight, in freight charges. ef 
Ridley, H. B., Tyne to Tees Pub. Service....Grange Road. You may buy it in a form which permits of the pt 
DERBY laying of floors and roads in liquid form or where | a 
MALE Jeet ery feletle (ete ete iasereielars cuedvare'dle etd Biacretsts's Derwent Chambers, Market Place. eat AS ie aru. settee aera ey for Roof- 
111ng, ooring or artition alls, 
FALMOUTH a 3 
PawardmCaperine sacit: seiecmieeelac assis sve che cs THIS IS YET ANOTHER INSTANCE of a 
GLOUCESTER new advertiser with an entirely new product, 
Thomas, W. George, Advertising Service...... 15 Worcester Street. pee Bae Eten iond!, bbey ae <r ate 
GREAT YARMOUTH goodwill, eu eee) y t e al 0 the ver- | 
: a, % i tising Service Agency, which, in practical selling | 
Eastern Counties Advertising Co............. 79 Salisbury Road. experience, has no equal in. London or out of it. 
GRIMSBY 
Penson Vine Lleen & = Comnitnwitacnie en's sone. de. 318 Victoria Street. ; : 
SCS Rie a oe aaron 143 Cleethorpe Road. Here are a few of the famous firms and products for which 
HASTINGS S. T. Garland acts, and it should be remembered that everything 
Sewell Publicity Service................00000 he does is given personal supervision. Ask any of these clients 
HALIFAX whether the Garland Complete Selling Organization gives a good 
Carr, J. Thomas, Advertising Service..........37 Horton Street. account of everything undertaken. | 
Tower Publicity ...... Pastore rsts resins atest ache reihicce Palatme Chambers, Market Street, f = | 
Whitehall Press & Publicity JR SSAA eS ps Whitehall Bldgs., Russell Street. SWEARS & WELLS, LTD. R. 0. DAVIES. CANADIAN FUR STORE | 
HEREFORD Retail Stores. Furniture and Furnishings. Specialists in Fine Furs of all kinds. | 
; a: OREUM (ENGLAND), LTD. VAC-TRIC. ; MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. | 
Wilson, Leonard, Advertising Agency......... The Gate House, Hereford. The New Metallurgical Discovery. The ea ee Electric (One of the World’s Greatest Mail | 
EIDERDUCK FASHIONS. uction aceDen. Order Houses) for Advertising in 
HOLYWELL Rugs and Garments. ; “MAORIX, te England. | 
LTE DCE MES Ae i ee oe rs Holway Road, Holywell. : PIESSE & LUBIN’S. A New ee Effective C. J. ROSS & CO. | 
Famous Perfumes and Cosmetics. see Pate ttsces Wholesalers 
CUSSONS, SONS & ., LTD. : 
HUDDERSFIELD THE REGO CLOTHIERS, LID. ‘Kevelli’’ Sere ay’ wat © MITCHELLS COLLAR WORKS. 
Courtman Stock Service..................... 6 Market Place. Men’s Tailors to the Million. Specialties. A Novel Scheme of Collar | 
FENWICK’S LIPHOOK GAME FARM KENNELS. Replenishment. | 
HULL (of Bond Street), Ladies’ Fashions. RUNOLL & CAPITOL. CHARLES WAYRE, LTD. 
Goddard’s Advertising Agency............... Brit: fa OETA Ma COULSON’S. Licensed Victuallers’ Cleaning Court Furriers. Established 
Morison’s Advertising Aen Tel Moteur neta a ace 7 CA tices Siecine gee paul Trish’ Linens. Commodities. in 1834. 
po cagon pri Cob HCL cra SP aa nN Ue Myton Chambers, Myton Street. 
oungs Nene LAE MAY Weare ielichal siete! ata-e) gratia che 'sie ated 5 be y : | 
oS EE taal 165 Albert Avenue. Address the Principal: | 
LEEDS | 
ne li y | 
Atlas Advertising PNY Sin se iqwibiots Roto BO aes 132 Albion Street, Leeds. The a. le GARLAND ADVERTISING 
Artistic Publicity Cornet wwe ata: 2 oe 1 Cookridgé Street. / 
Bollinson’s “Agency .......0.000..0..000020, 6 Upperhead Row. SERVICE 
Courtman Stock JANES (7 TORN a ar Ra 99 Albion Street. 
atte ged a ee M eR ies ae ay Sips, mo as - Stansfield Chambers, Great George Street. Telephones: Mayrarr 1007-1008 
odgson, F. Angel Bdgs., Briggate, Leeds. (Private Branch Exchange) 
>2s sie... otandard Buildings, City Square. ' 
13 Greek Street. 14-18 BROOK STREET LONDON, ENG. W. 1 


41 Camp Road. 
38 Park Row. 
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Name Address 
Shelton Advertising Agency, Ltd........-.--- 85-87 Cookridge Street. 
Short & Senior, Titd oe ee oes o eee ae 20. Gorn Exchange. 
Girlie mA mesons sarcerereeticcles loc 2 erento Lumley Place, Burley Hill. 
Storey, Evans & Company, Ltd..........--++> uarkfield, Rawdon. 
Whitehall Advertising Agency..........-+-+++- 16 Whitehall Road. 
Wood’s Advertising Agency.....--.+-+++++ees Harriett Street. 

LEICESTER 
Bree Advertising ccjelc jes ave neomponnen tei fois Weis 0%eF dione 10 Market Street. 
Langton’s RECACY Ae An ae ae INOaobe aon 11 Welford Place. 
Mann, E. en ean cc dded cools bon case) Westheld Roads lcetcester. 
Midland eee (Cor eter nnene ey tie rel ase 16 New Street. 
Montgomery Service ....--.se ee ee rete ect Atlas Chambers, Greyfriars. 
Staynes Ad-Specialists ....-...+2++22+eee0005 41 Belvoir Street. 
Wilkes, Lavis & C0.......eweewe sec eeercs ces Corporation Bldgs., Horsefair Street. 
LETCHWORTH 
Wietcher A. Bo Wook.caiestec 3 taen ete siete ince potatoes 10 Leys Avenue. 
LIVERPOOL 

Allen David & Sons, Billposting, tee, Seren 19 Islington, Liverpool. 
Arthur Advertising Service, James...........38 Church Street. 
Ayrshire Publicity Co., Ltd... ......02ee0seres 62 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Birchasan-Gay Led os x piste ic 1p art yotene atesbebepeinta eae 17 James Street. 
Blakeborough Fulicity Co. eitdizceereenens esccecore Conner s Bldgs. 
Donelas AL (Ci CO nr eicicys clagrte tetera asl ake 640 Royal Liner Bldgs. 
Forbes, Keir & Bullen, cs eyes rich bey athe 105 Bcld Street. 
Forwood Service Company........e+sseeerees 101 Dale Street. 
Wurness, J, .& (Cot, Ltd. eee rence wiles easier 62 Dale Street. 
Guy’s Publicity Company........-+++se+s+ee 14 Water Street. 
Herbert Charles, @ Co. sec enemeccn nemo enmes @soubnl@astle Street, biverponl. 
Heywood-Court Service .casss ese ajc es n= er wine 80 Seel Street. 
Holland, Geoffrey & Sons, Ltd............---. 67 Lord Street. 
Hough’s (Liverpool), Ltd...........068-+-+0s Hopwood Bldgs., South Castle Street. 
Jackson, Litd., Re Aceiei sie cveisivinsinleie sleieloicie oe 1 Princess Street. 
Kitchen, William. Service...........eeee+eee88 3 Cable Street. 
ee Re Niehtingale nic crested occiie is elelel sterevete erat inane 15 North John Street. 
Littleburyi Bros. c..5 ssc, seam etiemen eels ooo) Crossbillenstreet. 
Liverpool Advertising Co., Ltd,..........---- 44 Cable Street, Liverpool. 
Liverpool Exchange Press........-.+eeeeerees 12 Titheb>orn Street. 
Maiden-Ostich,- Ltd. 2.2.0 snc cwes ss cer neeees 62, Dale Street. 
Macliowalhi Js cmos ctor siete wiele atain w ateliolele 1210 telecon 35 Dale Street. 
Newtot (ee Cocos we meine ocitiae nie orale teint COO R OVA Ne aner Buildings. 
Weredithwmiarice sie tielni. lore ecsloterets oleyalletetelojteus =) toy 67 Dale Street. 
Mersey Agency ........secececceeecercceses 67A Northumberland Street. 
Peacock Service, S. CC... 2.22 eccccencercceres 62 Dale Street. 
Pearces TeQdgeid sy biectecis avzoneteveceeialsis © ip is istana colar 36 Cable Street. 
Press Services (Advertising Ltd.).......-...- Central Chambers, Liverpool. 
Publishers & Advertisers, Ltd.........0+e+e0% 49 Whitechanel. 

I Randall’s) Alvency: cc. = siete cosine cgels oe se eoleslnied Abbotsford Road, Blundellsands. 
Rimmer’s: AGenGy. ooh. ois oi ene ornreie alate wie’ + mse si9 ohaso ie Hope Chambers, Dale Street. 
Smith, George J.. & Company........-+--+++5 61 Lord Street. 

Thompson Edwards Service........+-++--+++++> Hanover Street. 
Truicner,, Js Coc COmerale,« «(c+ a! akel oeteliets ia}e 9's oleloi'ers, jer 62 Dale Street. 
Waited Acenetes! fotelst><. vieiareersrn a ola) 9) oleic reuaiole 48 State Ins. Bldgs., 14 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

PWernon. G., & Sone, Ltdsseeeeaee es: 2+ «<9 OmOOUuGdctie Street. 

LINCOLN 
Lincoln Publicity welts .:cteecseieeie n+ ossicles De bamtnotreen. 
LOUGHBOROUGH 

TALKIN SONS IDEEVICEN eieictehersisistete sietetalpiets sels ols leinials 81 Queen Road. 

LOWESTOFT 
Phillip’s, Ad (Seéryice... josie. «00 34 UR OI me or South View.~ Wellington Road. 

MANCHESTER 
INSHDUL TET. Se mlct Chee erento eneneselle us:'- caatiors’ silehcacte weealey© re Waterloo Buildings, 10 Piccadilly. 
Ayrshire: Pwhlicitys aise: oe’s aly elgterain iets, 31 Market Street, Manchester. 
Bard Rr. Da wsOties ciseis wee were erste ays sie ke sire eee Dalton Chambers. John Dalton Street. 
Beviere: Butler -&:0Co-Gerceces cer asp ces wee os 89 Oxford St., Manchester. 
Brandom’sAwency sso eueyersieeveie eels s «5 cletievsls are 1 Park Place, Higher Broughton. 
Browne eels eB Std, wees. cee meses cote ceneoe merToss Street. 
Glarkels Gyrili oH see Cesta ah ovelaieheorsuetenaraiet sate 32-34 Kennedy Street, Manchester. 
Clery So Smalley wy, o-/cewicies ss.cirevsniels =. sek veleieteo acathedraly Vande 
Commercial Advertising Service, Ltd..........54 Corporation Street. 
(SQWREYS en On td a Gravee trints) «Abies i. stetersheithele 19 Westwood Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
KOT OSSe OUTEMEY: ie LG: peietoeteurte fe a ariel ao, ous) sys aoa iaie Atlantic Chambers, 7 Brazenose Street. 
| Deets |. an Je = nee Sie chia Oe oc COO Sn Eee tan Bae 17 Broady Street, Stretford. 
Barmerscourtney. eect ectayem cles es teieles in 7 Haughmond, Brantingham Rd., Alexandra Park. 
Gibson Steel. & \Conmletderne . atetetets ote revel fete etersiis.ae 5 Cathedral Yard. 
Greaves’ ditds, Herbent’)...c:cmirote cere = ete sterdnleneters 92 Market Street. 
Heaton Advertising Agency..............-+-+ 43 Market St., Manchester. 
Heywood, John, Bitdin. « civcke smays oo ejer sivieinie sno 121 Beansgate. 
Heywood-Court Ad Service...........+--++---25 Cross Street. 
Hobson, C. W. Se Nets Fae eee cielo. O) (SEM Lames aaeuaee 
Jackson, R. H., 1G ER eee, 5 SNS AO ete 1 Princess Street. 
Kershaw, Thomas, tics Seeetacees tere orators chee aiemeneneo ys 36 Fairfield Street. 
Manchester Billposting Co., Ltd..............-.36 Peter Street, Manchester. 
Marks: ‘Banest 7... fae alt stasis = bare 6 sk ans 0 0le Oe 94 Store Street. London Road, Manchester. 
Melda mss ROmas tS gee a exe teisleyeles= ohelaleceiete cy atoele 68 Imperial Buildings, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
Milnes: Publicity, WitdiSet rc werent etels ter, el- arnt 27 King Street. 
Newby Shepherd Advertising Service.......... County Bldgs., Cannon Street. 
Newnes, George, Ttdiy acc tee sieves crete eine Manchester. 
Osborne-Peacock "Go.,, Ltd. are cide + sets ehecsiesone + wt 11 Piccadilly. 
Penwardéenwe&e Con, Wit iis ond) stsvsusraveretstais sreterehe sels 71 Market Street. 
Pool’s Advertising Service, Ltd..............- Canada Chambers, 36 Spring Gardens. 
1 PSEN ec Core Amie aa ene Tod OU OGD CaO Ook 57 Market Street. 
1° Yer Ol eal olit toy See eckeidilc fF Seow CET ON © oacinicicna char 15 Cross Street. 
Gervice | Puberty aioe sic cwieteihcls qleteiefeletetel-Te[s tale lere 100 Rusholm Road, Manchester. 
Stones AN Fics (8 (Cot oe eretenete meres lose cone ierenarelolierenerels 343 Eccles New Road. 
Varney, John, & Co......-- ne eeet sees scene 418 Chester Road. 
White ts (Calas penta citiercelss) verte e4 lLongstones Burldinps ms Cannonsotreet: 

MIDDLESBOROUGH 
BRaidd) “Brnest (Wi ike scien steratons |= lois isle etal tofetase exe Maritime Buildings. 
NANTWICH 
Henry Tomkinson Agency.......-.....+++e0s 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

Atracte Ad. Service............0..++-++++---26 Northumberland Street. 
Clarendon Publicity Service, Ltd.............. 71 Pilgrim Street. 
Derield’s: Agency. | chic. .ct > staal ote. beste tere) oie 71 Pilgrim Street. 
Goodwins Publicity Service..........-.++ee0e- 14 Grove Street. 
Horn, Medhurst Service 2... 2.02 jee es ne ewes Market Chambers, 33 Groat Market. 
North of Ensland’s vAigéney.. te% ciara. eeisit she oles 148 Westgate Road. 
Osborne Studios (J. Murray)........-++.+-00- 9 Larkspur Terrace. 
Pavement Publicity, Ltd........-+-eeeeeeeens 1 Nicholas Bldgs. 
Publicity Service Agency......-: secre evaes Malcolm Bldgs., Carlotte Square. 
SET Or had Oe SOI SUR SNe Une Come Smocoo scot Central Bldgs., 9 Bigg Market. 
Giga) pace: yal Bt Coe ti SIRI OOO ce arin dC ic como ia rac 11 Brunswick Place. 

NOTTINGHAM 
CNA EE Wr SOREL VICES Beira chat els s a vomit otal ate he oibte pS Bye a Wheeler Gate Chambers. 
Paswell Studios; etd lS ssa ese siete, cvescvey ofa s wrsticvaye se letavere Park Row. 
Ceramercial Apeney 05 cies ace els vate cnt sien 7 Low Pavement. 
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Name Address 
NORTHWICH 
Elise Barker Advtg. Service .......+.-++ee- F e 
PLYMOUTH 
Butchers’ Advertising Agency........-...e+e0. 13 Frankfort Street. 
PRESTON 
Teindley), Ltd.) Jon ror save ciene wile. «or aroneleletaushatets vate 25a Winckley Square. 
RAMSGATE 
Thanet Publicity Service, Huddlestone, J. T....17 Chapel Place. i 
READING 
Grantham, A. H., & Company.......-....ee0. Valpy Street. 
Turner, Ant Eien te ites tsctelae ale cle ote cients siete King Street. 
RUGBY 
Tolly; 8) Barbers lutdmaysenie sete areererstome ante O Lawford Road. i 
SHEFFIELD 
Bushy.p Aldred oteeacsteutshavcrsraackn sent aaa aeteuepatete 139 Blair Athol Road. 
Black, -Airthrar- Ajye Utah: cscs emi tet-sanetore sivt= ie) oiele 6 Bank Street. 
Expert “Advte. Co, Whtd.. i cere aiecisyencisteintel Melee “lee 
Reelliett sttdlyiin eyactte oie ereiaveaeies-\anetel ehedetotelneieies 
Steel Piles eunteimie ess feueve,s weyers tgetowlens fokel Neves -tebeonetenaiicaca 


Allen’s Advertising Agency 


SOUTHSEA 
Central Advertising Agency.........--.....--.30 King’s Road. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
Govill), Ttdy Hosa beastie ta aes ceetiaeee con. London Road, 
SOUTH SHIELDS 
(BigM oll ae Woke ona meen dan maOr Oooo S nOObIO DL 96 Westoe Road. 
STOCKPORT 
Counties: Advertising (Co. ci. tecjccc. ant somes Prudential Bldgs., St. Petersgate. 
General Ald vtes Cok in: chensuelowe letepeteforoias eioreysyoteols Central Buildings, Stockport. 
Ridgway’s Service .......cccseeseccereescces Commercial Bldgs., Lower Hillgate. 
Simapsomsy Wie uGaeeercestey oneye tara eastallesone!<hohelsiel hlarers Brookfield, Bo., Brookfield, Bredbury, Stockport 
SWANSEA 
Bart Cronin Advtg. Agency ..5...0.--..0e0 
TAUNTON 
Clarke;  CliGii. crmccaleeneicters Wty seta aces telreh aatlere 145 Greenway Road. 
TIPTON. Staffs. 
Mercantile Publicity (Props. Mercantile 
Goritractss Ttd:))muern mieteersrere akeraac aieieraere Sedgley Rd. W., Tipton, Staffs. 
WARRINGTON 
Lightiy Wrmests Go Cony sercia pete tener tstgayatatel Piel elie ele Horsemarket Chambers. 
WEST BROMWICH 
Ellison, Eh. N& Sean conc o tte ciswicie os ote meee One DiLLL gO tReet: 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Flook & Sons....... Oe RE LF aah a Paragon Road. 
WOLVERHAMPTON A 
Booth, Griffin & Co., Ltd... 6.250. .4 oe- one ns 12-16 Queen’s Arcade Chambers, Wolverhampton. 
YORK 
Pottage, T. W. & Son, Ltd............--.26. 4 Castlegate. York. 
Williamsonis. Agency c.aces. tatutieccseessed2 Coney) Street: 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Sheridan’s Publicity Service..........+..+-+---21 Broad Street, Jersey. 
BELFAST 
Allen, David, & Sons, Billposting, Ltd........ 22 William Street, South, Belfast. 
McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd..............--. Linenhall Works. 
ST ravers. Oe 0 iiW ic yateel ans aie gic shone auedia saesuletp estat sages 10 Arthur Street. 
Universal Light Publicity Co...............- 94 Royal Avenue, Belfast : 
CORK 
Wewe: Brosie Lad sii. ricicusigetelete = «iseateae Maleoeiare?s 20. Bowling Green Street, Cork. 
DUBLIN 
Arrow Publicity” Service). ares a. 2 6s eee. Parliament Street. 
Basom 6 Som) Waid is ayersrteisteletatets fenerettyoiatarere eyene 49 Sackville Street. 
Kenrey’s Advertising Agency...........--+++06 65 Middle Abbey Street. 
Lynelt’s (Services ext ccs Sie teen oekeen oe ame emis D’Olier Chambers. 
IN Guha, MON Wer (Cioh tben ea pite odo odie.cc ooomadDd 10 Scuth Frederick Street. 
McConnell Advertising Service..............+. 10 St. Brunswick Street. 
O’Keefe’s Advertising Agency...........++++- D’Olier Street. 
Parker) yobn El: (8a (Co eerste olnieseners ole etetersteeere 43 Dawson Street. 
WrheeleriCo., Wtdi) oo. - isk- repens levers Welt edotoneits 45 Dawson Street. 
Wilson, Hartnell \& Cola. cee tates eet einimle io Commercial Bldgs. 
AYR 
Ayrshire (eublicttys (Goss prarectels chlor epee reste 2-4 Alloway Street, Ayr. 
MeMurray, © Thomagt ...c comets vee eisersiatris © oust “Davaar’’ Ayrshire 
DUNDEE 
Campbell Son ‘8&8 Cor. sted crs sieve « « c'sleginicrslelsiers -10 Reform Street. 
Kirkaldy, Kenneth S., &C.,) Ltd... ay eens -39 Dock Street. 
EDINBURGH 
Aitken \Serviee yy Lote ger assis cu ceepeetingdls etepeneierays .-20 George Street. 
Commercial Advertising A PemiC YN Fa ostess syapetorefets) are 11 Stafford Street. 
Keith G0 Go Maye istote cus steveussaceiee atte peraiien ars ie tcrete tate 6 Castle Street. 
Maclean Advertising Agency... .....-s. secre 8 Rutland Square. 
McCallum 82 (Car Ti Geter crepeteranhe, hove) ote detameston 100 Princess Street. 
Menzies, John, & Gos, itd agi ace icant ts puenstbaat Hanover Bldgs., Rose Street. 
Northern Advertising Agency.........-0..+00. 105 Hanover Street. 
Robertsone nie « SOOtii ase. ne camiaets veda rare Noanerausharsie 73 Hanover Street. 
Simons, - Bred. Lil seis: ciusl nord pices chee SOR EP PEOerICk: SStteet 
Slaughter & Company. coc... ssc an yeeuer Ota eAMdtews Streets 
StanleyA ceney Mani. cen eet teretemiaarete oheaatere 7a Hope. Street. 
Watson; A ‘Gampbellliiiaiic s.<sSeieterpers beret heresiere 2 George Street. 
GLASGOW 
Alida itt hy Es. ACW ss iyete eielepesiesai+ls « cimiai nists less 101 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Arthur’s Advertising: Agency..............+- .8 Blythswood Square. 
Brown; |. ni Gemeereteie eh ce arate sims ators dare tere 166 Buchanan Street. 
Browne, 6 Bs std ais race he keane ete ede stole heel 1 Blythswood Square. 
BrownjoR:, Go seciints cate viele ciel een enie te ie 166 Buchanan Street. 
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Name Address 
Browne, hee BeeBee id te yeni gs s,s. 136 Wellington Street. 
WOSMOSs Studion enemas cso an cee, 65 Bath Street. 
Duke, J. Stirling spade aratatenetiein en cicaie ek Ch otc. hated 39 Hope Street. 
Howat Advertising ‘Service, Lid.i..........., Atlantic Chambers, 45 Hope Street. 
Mlacdiit Ge Coc whitd sme awecry etd. oo... Railway Advtg. Contractors, 21 Bothwell Street, 
\ Glasgow. 
oN trvetanlur dumnmee este. ey asl) ond 11 Bothwell Street. 
Wlackae meant teh rs cae 93 Hope Street. 
Mernzie, Vola nee Commlitd eens... 08 vk ce 90-94 West Nile Street, 
Menzie, Peter A. te eee eee eee eee eee esse +54 Gurdon Street. 
ili PGW wearer tee yte fee = 53 Waterloo Street. 
Mitchell’s Advertising AWS TNG TE eer Stace iciols os 68 Gordon Street. 
BICWTICShun GeOrme aN IGtC eet INS occ. ic... concn: Glasgow. 
North British Advertising Company a8: ok... 87 Union Street’, 
BAOLLEOUS mV OM Oats Fess, oe 9 South Exchange Place. 
mobentsontsmeA gency mess sabes occa el. 9 Buccleuch Street. 
OV ETTSOME CoMOmiitneteerre ter tae it eee 116 St. Vincent Street. 
London Press Exchange and St, James’s Adver- 
tising & Publishing Company, td. ir. 2) pads 136 Buchanan Street. 
St. James Advtg. & Publishing: Co., ‘Lid. 20. 22% 36 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
CLAN SEQum MORTEM dake eo kkk te 18 St. Vincent Place. 
SHAT eee Ee Rr C Lm ey wk aie 4+ Royal Exchange Square. 
SEMIS ON ge Gee Gemelli. Metros. cy. Hoke lk 64 Howard Street. 
pommenvillen ay Milne tani lr le ee ct, eeu Pe 26 Bothwell Street. 
-+++....212 St. Vincent’ Street. 
ORONO EMER 196 Bath Street: 
Dinhs coniio tn Fanaa 70 Hope Street. 
SOU MRE Oe 66 Buchanan Street. 
Ltd.....55 West Regent Street. 
TEC Ca ehis Bat ile oe et 82 Mitchell Street. 
3) 6Renfield Street. 
Osbcrne Peacock Company, Ltd.........:2 23.5 82 Gordon Street. 
\N/ELISta i, (Sere 1S hd a ee Ae ei naa 33 Renfield Street. 
deer &@ Som wld.” Walters cas hike cori. 2206 Sauchiehall Street. 


BRITISH ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH AD- 
VERTISERS, LTD,. 134 Fleet St 6° To don, 
BH. C. 4. Objects: To protect and promote the 
common interests of buyers of publicity; to 
Secure and authenticate facts regarding cir- 
culations and advertising values: to watch all 
developments affecting advertisers (le slative, 
economical, ete.), and support or resist them 
by the organized co-operation of advertisers. 
To provide data and statistics concerning ad- 
vertising trade and conditions and generally 
fulfill the functions of the authoritative trade 
society of the British National Advertisers. 
General Secretary (London), H. T. Humph- 
ries. Membership subject to election by Hon. 
Central Executive. Open to all who buy but 
do not sell space, materials or service. Sub- 
scriptions grading from £5 5s. to £21 a 

year, according to advertising outlays. Meet- 

ings held in London once a month, with oc- 
sasional special meetings in other centres as 
circumstances require. Members include some 

300 of the leading national advertisers. Sev- 

eral of the larger business organizations are 


affiliated. The Society's headquarters are 
equipped with probably the most compre- 


hensive system of classified information to be 
found in Great Britain. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SOCIETY, 61 Fleet 
Street, London, FE. C. 4. Benevolent. Objects: 
The provision of assistance, financial and 
practical, for necessitous cases in the ranks 
of the advertising profession. Established 

1913. Officers: President, Sir William JB. 
Barry. Bart.; Vice Presidents, Visevunt Burn- 
ham, O. H., Viscount Hambleden, Viscount 
Astor, Viscount Rothermere, Lord Dewar, 
Lord Riddell, the Rt. Hon, Sir Bric Geddes, 
G. ©. B., G. B. E., Sir Frank Newnes, Bart., 
Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K. B. E., Sir Charles 
W. Starmer, Major J. J. Astor, M. P., the Rt. 
Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M. P., Allan Jeans, 
L. O. Johnston, Mr, Walter Haddon: Trustees, 
Viscount Burnham, ©. H., Sir William B, 
Berry, Bart., and Mr. Walter Haddon: Hon. 
Chairman, Robt. J. Owen; Hon. Vice Chair- 
man, H. C. Paterson; Hon. Committee, BE. W. 
, Barney, M. Blythe, J. Cheshire, 8. G. Coram, 

> C. Crane, J. Dodds, A. J. Greenly, EB. T. Nind, 

'F. Osborne, G. ©. Ralston, A. Richardson, 
'W. B. Robertson, A. Rothery, H. G. Reeves, 
G. Scott, A. H. Simpson, H. Evan Smith 
Wareham Smith, A. Taylor, R. Thoruberry ; 
Hon. Treasurer, J. Strong; Hon. Secretary, 
Robt. J. Owen. 

ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH ADVERTISING 

|) AGENTS, INC., 3/4, Clement’s Inn, London, 
W. ©. 2. An Association of most of the 
leading advertising agencies in Great Britain 

and Ireland. Officers: President, Philip de 
Gylpyn Benson, ©.B.E., (S. H. Benson Ltd.) ; 


, Vice President, Reginald James Sykes (Lon- 
; don Press HPxchange Ltd.); Hon. Treasurer, 


Lionel George Jackson (G. Street & Co. Ltd.) ; 


Hon. Secretary, Ralph Winter Thomas (Win- 
‘ter Thomas Co, Ltd.); Secretary, Ian Mac- 
pherson. A separate organization registered 


as the ‘‘Association of British Advertising 
Agents’ Audit Bureau Limited’? has now been 
formed to deal with net sales on behalf of 
members of the association and their clients. 


ALDWYCH CLUB, LTD., 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. <A social club of 
advertising men and business men connected 
with the Press. Officers: President, Sir 
Charles Wakefield, Bart., O. B. E.; Chairman, 
; Wareham Smith; Secretary, BE. T. Nind: 
Treasurer, Eric A. Field. Subscriptions: £6 
_ 6s. per annum. Entrance Fee, £6 6s. Af- 
filated to A. A. ©. of W. 


THIRTY CLUB OF LONDON, Devoted to the 
Betterment of adyertising. President, Ware- 
ham Smith, 30 Southampton Street; Vice 
President, Hric Field, 30 Fleet Street; Hon. 
Secretary, Ulric B. Walmsley, 200 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W. 1; Hon. Treasurer, George 
Scott, 112 Fleet Street, London, B. ©. 4. 
The Club meets monthly. Subscription, Three 


ineas 
the 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF LONDON, 112 New Ox- 
ford Street, London, W. ©. I. Objects: To 
provide facilities for lectures, discussions and 


per annum. As 
active membership is 


its name 
limited to 


implies, 
thirty. 


debates upon all matter pertaining to advertis- 
ing; to arrange instructional visits to printing, 
paper, blockmaking and other works of in- 
terest to advertising men and women: to 
gather information upon any matters pertain- 
ing to advertising and to record same; to 
establish and maintain a Reference Library 
for the use of members, to publish reports of 


the Club’s meetings and any other material 
which the executive shall deem desirable: to 
form local branches and generally to take 


any other steps which the executive may deem 
expedient to promote the welfare of the Club, 


Has over 600 members. Names of Officers: 
Chairman, Andrew Milne; Hon. Treasurer, Mr, 
S. J. Peacock; Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. Hol- 
lings, 112 New Oxford Street, London, W. C. 
ill Offices, London, W. CG. 1. Subscription: 
21s. per year. Frequency of meetings: Hyery 
fortnightly Monday. Affiliated to the A. A. 
C. of W. 


WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUB OF LONDON, 
President, Mrs. E. M. Wood, Mortimer 
Street, London, W. 1; Hon. Secretary, Miss 
I. Bosworth, Bottomley Advert ing Service, 
23 King Street, London, BE. CG. 3. Affiliated 
to. "A. 7A. CO: of WW: 


REGENT ADVERTISING CLUB, 


57 


(Membership 


over 400). President, Sir Charles F, Higham, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W. ©. 2, Chair- 
man, Philip Hmanuel, Long Acre, W. ©. 
2; Hon. Secretary, Miss Muriel G. Atkins, 
6 West Kensir Mansions, W. 14. Club 
Office: 43 Bedford Street, London, W. ©. 2, 
Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 
ADVERTISING CLUB OF LIVERPOOL. Presi- 
dent, J. Sandeman Allen, Esq., M. P.; Chair- 


Seeretary, EB. Bronning, 
Treasurer, S. ©. 
Affiliated 


man, 8. RK. Charles; 
62 Dale Street, Liverpool: 
Peacock, 62 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
With A. A. Go cf W. 

LEEDS PUBLICITY CLUB, Leeds, Yorks. Head- 


quarters, Queens Hotel. Chairman, Stuart A, 
Hirst; Hon. Sec. Frederick DB. Oook. Meet- 
ings alternate Friday evening. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF ULSTER. President, 
Sir Robert H. H. Baird, D. L. ‘Belfast 
Telegraph.’’ Belfast. Hon. Secretary, Vic- 
tor Salter. Headquarters, 7 Donegall Square 
West, Belfast, Ulster, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN, 
President, E. Willson, Kodak, Ltd., Belsize 
Road, Kilburn, N. W.; Vice President, G. W. 
8S. Deadman, Army & Navy Stores, Victoria, 
S. W-.; Secretary, F. ©. Lawrence, 43 Bland- 


ford Street, W. 1. 

FEDERATION OF MASTER PRINTERS. Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Hazell, 52 Long Acre, W. ©. 1. 
Secretary, A. B. Goodwin, 7 to 10 Old Bailey, 
H.C. 4. Affiliated with A. A. ©. of W. 

INCORPORATED SALES MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Chairman, J. M. Beable Dsq. 


President, H. 8. North, Esq.; Hon. Secretary, 
Stanley F. Talbot, General Buildings, Ald- 
wych, W. ©. 2. Affiliated with A. 
OL We 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF ADVERT, 
CONSULTANTS, President, Thos. Russell, 
Clun House, Surrey Street, W. ©.; Hon. Sec- 
retary, William T. Moss, Clun House, Surrey 
Street, W. ©. Affiliated with A. A. OC. of W. 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ((In- 
corporated, ) President, Sir James Martin, 
J. P.; Secretary A. de V. Leigh. Advertising 


Section: Chairman, A. BE. Canney. Offices: 97 


Cannon Street, B. GC. 4. 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF BRADFORD, Midland 
Hotel. President, H. C, Derwent, Ksq., a: 
P. Bradford & District Newspaper Co. Brad- 
ford; chairman, G. H. Leeson, Esq., National 
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Trades Press Charles Street, Bradford; hon. SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRO} 
secretary, N. Thorpe-Richardson, Advertising CESS ENGRAVERS:—Hon: Secretary, W. B; 
Service Agent, 12 Peel Buildings, Kirkgate, Hislop, 9, Albany. Street, Edinburgh. 
Bradford; treasurer, H. G. Mitchell, Esq., MIDLAND COUNTIES ASSOCIATION OF MAS: 
Manager, Jowett Cars Ltd., Idle, Bradford. TER PROCESS ENGRAVERS:—Hon, Secre! 
Affiliated to A. A. OC. ‘W. Membership 1038. tary, J. Sid Gilbett, 17, Masshouse Lane, 
Meetings held fortnightly at the Midland sirmingham, 
Hotel, Bradford. Control permanent exhibi- INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
tion of Advertising and Printing at the , DISTRIBUTORS, 125 Pali Mall, London, §. 
School of Art, Bradford. All communications W. 1. Chairman, Efic M. Gamage (A. W. 
to be addressed to Honorary Seeretary, 12 Gamage Ltd.); president, Percy A. Best. 
Peel Buildings, Kirkgate, Bradford, Speci (Jas. Shoolbred & Co, Litd.);, past presi- 
mens of good printing and advertising are dents, Sir Woodman Burbridge, Bart., C. B. 
invited for exhibition from all countries. BD. (Harrods Ltd.), Sir Sydney M. Skinner, 
PUBLICITY CLUB OF MANCHESTER, Mid- J. P. (John Barker & Co. Ltd.), Mr. John 
land Hotel. President, Sir Wm. Veno; hon, Lawrie, J, P. (Wm: Whiteley, Ltd.). | Ob- 
Secretary, J. Vincent; treasurer, W. J. jects: (a) To provide a central organiza- 
Harrop. Affiliated to A. A. CG. W. tion for promoting and ‘protecting the in- 
GLASGOW PUBLICITY CLUB, 67 Hope Street. terests of, distributing shops and _ Store 
President, D, C. Cuthbertson; vice-president, (b) ‘To promote or, support legislation de 
D. W. Barr; hon. secretary, H. W. Dick: sirable for protecting the interests Of igis- 
treasurer, J. Wirth. Affiliated to A. A. C. W. Seeeae Bones, eae £9 otbpntae cia ag 
)¥-laws, or regulations which are consi¢c erec 
PUBLICITY CLUB OF OXFORD, President, harmful. (ce) To ascertain the law affecting 
We UR. Morris, Esq. Governing Director, distribution, and to’ register cases for :the 
Morris: Motors Ltd., Cowley, Oxford; chair- information ‘of .members,.and to obtain for 
man, S. G. Hunt, Advt. Mgr. Oxford Times; them legal advice upon questions of general 
hon. secretary, Laurence Knowles, Oxford importance. (d) To collect, and disseminate 
Adv. Agency, 10 Marlboro Chas. Cornmarket, information upon financial, economic, com- 
Oxford; treasurer, A. R. Manser, care of mercial and, labor questions affecting the re 
Badcocks, Ltd., Queen St., Oxford; Hon. tail businesses among members of the asso- 
Development Secretary: DB, Ki ley Belsten, ciation. 
nightiy lectures, retail advis, course, ‘and NATIONAL ADVERTISING BENEVOLENT SO- 
public speaking course. Affiliated to A. A. CIETY, 61 Fleet Street, London, Er. C, 4. 
C. W. Membership, 50. eet RS ee pe ee siege 
an ractical, or necess us "ases ni 1e 
ADVERTISING CLUB OF NEWCASTLE ON sae of the advertising profession. Estab- 
TYNE, Reed Millican & Co., Ltd., Market lished 1913. Officers: President, Sir William 
Street. President, Gerald A. France, J. Py: BE. Berry, Bart,; Vice Presidents, Viscount 
deputy president, Lorne ©. Robson; hon. sec- Burnham, C. H., Viscount Hambleden, Vis- 
retary, Lt. Col. N. C. Millican, .0.B.E., T.D.; count Astor, Viscount Rothermere, Lord De- 
treasurer, A, Beevers, Esq., care of National war, Lord Riddell, the Rt. Hon. Sir Eric 
Prov. Bank, Ltd., Mosley Street, Affiliated GeddeserG. Col Be op! E., Sir Frank 
to A. A. C. W. Newnes, Bart,; Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K. 
FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS EN- B. E., Sir Charles W. Starmér, Major J. J. 
GRAVERS. President: A. ‘Dargavel ' (John Astor, M. P., the Rt. Hon. T. P, O’Connor, 
Swain & Son, Ltd.; Vice-President, V.° Siviter M. P., Allan Jeans, L. ©. Johnson, Mr. 
Smith; Treasurer: E, W. Hunter, ‘Sun Eng. Walter Haddon. 
Co. Ltd,; Auditors: Messrs. Hill./: Wiettdcott AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
& Son; Council: W. B. Hislop (Hisiop & Day LONDON, INC., Aldwych House, Aldwych: 
Ltd.), A. Knighton (Knighton & Cutts), R. London, W. ©. 2. An association of business 
Vincent (Amalgamated Press), E. Hy.Atkin- men whose first aim is to provide all advice 
= en (Garratt & Atkinson), Ww. Harn 88 and help in promoting business relations be: 
(Engraving .Co, Ltd), _ A. Craske (Alfred tween Great Britain and the U.S, President, 
By ae ey Meira ins On ken Powell. (anew Aiveclena oir coc 
Ltd), F. W. Thomas Pre GHEEES PCO itd \etist Vice: “President, G. ik. Weeks. 
Intd..)\,. "2. Gs Hamer (Marshall Eng, Co. Ltd), National City Bank of New York; 2nd Vice 
H. Entwistle (Entwistle, Thorpe & Co.), President, R. P. C. Sanderson (Baldwin 
G. N. Hunter (Sun Engraving Co. Ltd.), J. Locomotive Works); Hon. Treasurer, *Robert 
Sid Gilbett (Wallage & Gilbett Ltd.), to- Grant, Jr. (Higginson & Co.): Hon. Secre 
gether with the officers. Secretary: A. E. tary, *W. T. Coe (Consolidation Coal Co.): 
Dent, Room 268, sank Chambers, High Consulting: Directors, The American Consul 
Holborn, London, W. ©. 1. General in London, the Commercial Attache 


MORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION oF 


MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS:—<Secre- 
tary, W. A. Nixon, 31, Victoria Buildings, 
St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


(Continued on 


to the American Embassy. the Couns-llor to 
the American Embassy; Directors, *Frederic 
Carroll (Corn Products Co., Lids), 7G. MM. 
Cassatt, Paul E. Derrick (Paul B. Derrick 


page 238) 


BACK YOUR DEALERS IN 


NORTHERN 


Your Message Goes to More Than 
100,000 People in This 

Territory 

Not Otherwise Reached 

Except 


By the Use of The 


Superior 


Evening Telegram 


Net Paid Circulation 


20,897 


Year Ending September 30, 1925 


The A. B.C. Auditors Reports on 


papers will make clear why you need this newspaper in order to 
have your sales message reach these 100,000 people. 


Without 
The Telegram 


It Can Not Be Done 


National Representatives: 


WEAVER, STEWART 


New York 


WISCONSIN | 


Wisconsin and Minnesota news- 


COMPANY | 


Chicago 


® 


BARTER 
eh Shee 


i o'r 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING 


ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from page 237) 


Advertising Agency, 
I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.), 
ingham, Jr. (Dalton Adding Machine), Wm. 
Gourlay (American Express Co., Inc., BE. B. 
Lane (Merkham Trading Co., Ltd.), FE. E. 
Ling (Insull, Son & Co., Ltd.), Chadwick 
H. Moore (Moore’s Modern Methods, Ltd.), 
H. S. Gosdey, Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York; George A. Mower (Sturtevant Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd.), *H. E. Robbins (Herbert E. 
Robbins, Ltd.), L. P. Sheldon (Blair & Co., 
Inc.), J. Grant Forbes, Blair & Co., (London) 


Ltd., J. HB. Cyane (N. 
Robert Froth- 


Ltd., Joseph H. Willson (Dodge _ Bros. 
(Britain), Ltd.), T. J. Zimmerman (A. W. 
Shaw & Co., Ltd.). 


Executive Committee indicated by *; Secre- 
tary, Henry R. Amory. 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF IRELAND. Headquar- 
ters, Dublin. President, A. Canavan, United 
States Lines, College Street; vice-president, 
Dr. W. Lombard Murphy, Independent News- 
papers; hon. secretary, W. BE. Magill, 85 
Grafton street; hon. treasurer, J. Rowland, 
40 Lr. 9’Connell street; Council—Advertisers: 
J. B. Aiken, Irish Photo Eng. Co. Mid Abbey 
St.; W. Giles, Messrs. Cook & Son, Grafton 
Street; J. Grew, 31, St. Mary’s Road, Balls- 


bridge; H. H, Jauncey, Temple Press, Dublin; 
A. V. MeArthur, 52 Lr. O’Connell Street; 
J. S. McMahon, Dockrell & Son, Sth. Gt. 


Georges St.; J. P, O’Brien, Ir. Tourist Dev. 
Assn. Westland Row; M. F. O’Brien, 
O’Brien’s Min. Waters, Henry Place; F. M. 
Summerfield, 138 Lr. Baggot Street; Adver- 
tising Men: F, J. Brandt, 116 Up. Leeson 
Street, Dublin; F. P. Douglas, 40 Lr. O'Con- 
nell Street; T. A. Grehan, Irish Independent, 
Dublin; P. J. Gillespie, Irish Statesman, Sth. 


Fredk. St.; Scott Hayward, Irish Ind, & 
Commerce, Wellington Quay; W. J. Kenny, 
65 Middle Abbey Street; J. Lynch, Lynch’s 
Adytg. Agency, D’Olier Street; C. E. Me- 


Editor & Publisher 


Connell, Publicity House, Pearse Street; Le: 
TT, Montford, Seaview, Sandycove Av. BH. 
Kingstown; B. D. O’Kennedy, 65 Middle 


Abbey Street. 


FEDERATION OF DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 
TISING AGENTS, 196, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. ©. 2. Chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Chadwick; Hon. See., Lt. Col. Hugh W. S. 
Venn. The Objects of this Federation is to 
bring together all interested in Direct Mail 
Advertising, either from the Creative or 
User end. It has always taken a econspicu- 
ous part in any Advertising Conventions 
held in this Country during the past two 
or three years, and its members eonsist of 
all the best class Direct Mail Agencies and 
Circularising Houses in the British Isles. 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF BIRMINGHAM, 50 
Willow Avenue, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
President, Gilbert C. Vyle, Esq.; Chairman 
of Committee, Walter Henman, Hsq.; Hon. 
Secretary, J. A. Stead, 145 Poplar Avenue, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. Whether or not 
affliated to A. A. C. of W., Yes. Member- 
ship 120. Headquarters Imperial Hotel, 
Temple St., Birmingham, England. 


FLEET STREET CLUB, 4, Johnsons Court, 
Fleet Street, B, C. 4. Objects: Luncheon 
and Social. Officers: President, Mr. S. A. 
Willmott; Vice President, Mr.. EB. W. 
Folkes; Committee: Mr. M. Blythe, Mr. W. 
D, Duncan, Mr. W. N. Roberts, Mr. Aes 
Ward, Mr. R. R. Hedley, Mr. F. Paul, and 
Mr. C. Crane; Mr. S. D. Nicholls (ex-officio) ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 8. G. Coram; Hon. Sec- 
retary, F. W. Slaughter. Membership is re- 
stricted exclusively to newspaper and periodi- 
cal advertising representatives and managers. 
Meetings daily except Saturdays. Affiliated 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. In existence since 1895. The Na- 
tional Advertising Society was founded by 
the Fleet Street Club, and once again have 
been the prime movers in the Second Fleet 
Street Week for Bart’s when nearly £10,000 
was collected. The Fleet Street Club united 
with all other advertisihng associations to 
take part in the Advertising Convention, 1924. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATIONS 


THE NEWSPAPER SOCIETY, 85 Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4. The Newspaper Society, 
founded in 1836 as the Provincial Newspaper 
Society, was reconstituted in 1917 and 1921. 
In the latter years it became the one organiza- 
tion representative of the newspaper press of 
England and Wales (with the exception of the 
London daily and Sunday wewspapers) ; the 
Irish Newspaper Society is affiliated to it, 
and it is in close touch with the Scottish 
Daily Newspaper Society. A number of local 
associations throughout England and Wales 
act with and strengthen the work of the 
central office. The Society’s activities in- 
elude: Issuing® of a Monthly Confidential 
Circular to members, supplemented by special 
circular letters on matters of urgency; supply- 
ing of information concerning the standing of 
advertising agents; negotiating with Trade 
Unions upon matters affecting members’ inter- 
ests: collecting debts owing to members; 
scrutinizing and if necessary working for the 
amendment of proposed legislation affecting 
newspapers; arranging for joint action in cases 
where newspapers are threatened with legal 
proceedings; in brief, working for the advance- 
ment of the interests of newspaper proprietors 
and producers in all ways. Officers for the 
year 1925-26: President, Mr. Arthur L. Wood- 
head (Huddersfield Examiner); Immediate 
Past President and ex-officio Member of Coun- 
cil, Mr. William Astle (Stockport Advertiser) ; 
Hon, Vice-Presidents: Mr. Valentine Knapp 
(Surrey Comet); Sir James G. Owen (Exeter 
Express and Echo); Mr. John R. Scott (Man- 
chester Guardian): Sir Meredith T. Whittaker 
(Searborough Mercury); Vice-Presidents (by 
vote of Annual Meeting): Mr. Robert J. Web- 
ber (Cardiff Western Mail); Mr. John S. 
King (West Middlesex Gazette); Hon. Treas- 
urer, Mr. Valentine Knapp (Surrey Comet) ; 
Hon. Solicitor, Mr. J: C. Soames (31 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W. C. 2); Council, W. H. 
Andrew™.(Ashton Reporter): Herbert Archer 
(Derby Mercury); W. T. Bailey (Darlington 
Northern Echo); H. W. Bennett (Cheltenham 
Chronicle); R. N. Burgess (Cumberland 
News); David Davies (South Wales Daily 
Post); H. ©. Derwent (Bradford Daily Tele- 
graph); Major F. Glover (Leamington Spa 
Courier); N. B. Graham (Wolverhampton Ex- 
press & Star); Harold C. Harmsworth (West- 
ern Morning News); W. Harrison (Surrey 
Advertiser); C. W. Henderson (Belfast News- 
Letter); Col. Sir A. Holbrook, M. P, (Ports- 
mouth Times); J. Henson Infield (Sussex Daily 
News); Allan Jeans (Liverpool Echo); J. D. 
Jeremiah (Manchester Daily Dispatch); A. 
Browning. Lyne (Cornish Guardian); Rayner 
Roberts (Batley News); D. Rowlands (Mont- 
gomery Cotmty Times); Sir Charles Starmer 


(Birmingham Gazette); A. ©. Taylor (Cam- 
bridge Daily News); S, C. Taylor (Essex 
Weekly News); A. M. Wisely (Yorkshire 


Herald); General Secretary and Editor of the 
Cirenlar: Edward W. Davies (Byron House 
85, Fleet Street, B. ©. 4). 

NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCTATION, 
LTD., 6 Bouverie Street, London, E, ©. 4. 
Objects: To deal with matters of common 
interest in the production and distribution of 
Lendon morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers. Names of Officers: The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Burnham, ©. H. (Chairman); The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell (Vice Choirman); T. 
W. MeAra, J. P. (Secretary). Membership 
Qualifications: Proprietorship of a London 
morning, evening or Sunday newspaper. Sub- 
scription: Determined annually on the basis of 


wages paid. Frequency of Meetings: Fort- 
elently, There are no Affiliated Organiza- 
tions. 


THE PERIODICAL, TRADE PRESS, & WEEK- 
LY NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, LTD., 6 Bouverie Street, London, B. C. 
4. Founded in 1913 for the purpose of enab- 
ling the proprietors of trade and technical 
publications, periodicals and illustrated and 
weekly newspapers to take combined action, 
when thought desirable, in matters affecting 
their general interests. It has abundantly jus- 
tified its existence. President, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Riddell; Vice Presidents, Sir George Sut- 
ton, Bart. (The Amalgamated Press (1922), 
Ltd.); Sir Edward Iliffe, C.B.H., M.P. (Iliffe 
& Sons, Ltd.); Executive Chairman, Ewan 8. 
Agnew (Bradbury Agnew & Co., Ltd.); Sec- 
tional Chairmen, J. A. W. Mudie, D. OC. Thom- 
son & Co., Ltd. (Periodical and General Sec- 


tion): Percival Marshall, Percival Marshall & 
Co. (Trade and Technical Section); Secre- 
tary, EH. O. Norton. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND, 11 Garrick Street, 
London, W. ©. 2. Objects: To assist by 
Grant or Pension members of all branches 
of the Literary Department of the Newspaper 
Press, who shall have become members of the 


Fund, and their Widows and Families, 
Founded 1864. Officers, 1926: President, The 
Viscount Burnham, C. H.; ‘Treasurer, W. 


Thornton Sharp; Secretary, Sidney G. Smeed. 


EMPIRE PRESS UNION, 71 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, BE. ©. 4. Objects: An organization of 
newspaper proprietors and editors of leading 
newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United Kingdom, the British Dominions and 
Colonies Overseas, and in India. The Em- 
pire Press Union is the only organization 
linking in its membership the whole of the 
Press of the British Empire to whose common 


interests it is devoted. An important part 
of the Union's policy is the holding of 
periodic conferences of Empire newspaper 


proprietors and editors in the United Kingdom 
and the overseas Dominions. The third took 
place in Australia last autumn. Over fifty 
newspaper proprietors and editors from all 
parts of the British Empire attended this con- 
ference and were guests of the Australian 
Press and Government during an extensive 
tour of the Commonwealth. It is expected 
that the next conference will be held in Lon- 
don in 1930. The Union has performed im- 
portant work in cheapening and quickening 
facilities for the distribution of inter-Imperial 
news by cable, wireless telegraphy, and mail, 
and continues to exert its influence in this 
direction. It has separate sections in Aus- 


tralia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, 
Canada and the West Indies. The head- 
quarters section in London includes in its 


membership practically all the London cor- 
respondents of the Press of the overseas 
Dominions on whose behalf it has secured im- 
portant official privileges and facilities. In a 
word, the Empire Press Union stands for 
unity of the British Imperial Press in all 
matters of common concern. Officers: Presi- 
dent, The Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham, ©. H.; 
Hon. Treasurer, Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, 
M. P.; Chairman, Sir Robert Donald, G. B. B. 
LL. D.; Members of the London Council, Mr. 
Ewan. S. Agnew (Weekly Newspaper and 
Periodical Proprietors’ Association); Sir John 
Arnott, Bart. (Irish Times, Dublin); J. Gomer 
Berry (Daily Graphic), R. D. Blumenfield 
(Daily Express), Sir Robert Bruce, LL. D. 
(Glasgow Herald), P. A. Goudie (Bvening 
News), J. Heddle (Evening Standard), Sir 
Edward M. Iliffe (Messrs. Iliffe & Sons, Ltd.), 
J. Henson Infield (Sussex Daily News), Sir 
Roderick Jones, K. B. BH. (Reuter’s, Ltd.), 


(Continued on page 239) 


for 


January 30, 1926 
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with this up-to-date 
reference department 


What a difference! Yet the two rooms 
are one and the same. The top photo- 
graph was taken before the SHAW- 
WALKER newspaper reference de- 
partment specialist went to work. The 
lower picture was taken after. 


The old-fashioned “morgue” must go. 
It is inadequate. The modernized 
newspaper reference department must 
take its place. 


Paper after paper throughout the 
country is changing over to the new, 
“Built Like a Skyscraper” filing systems 
as planned and installed by the Shaw- 
Walker newspaper reference depart- 
ment specialists. 


Write for particulars. 


Mp. 


~ et 


REFERENCE 
150 Broadway, 


DEPARTMENT SERVICE 
New York City 


% 


BRITISH NEWSPAPER 


ASSOCIATIONS 
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Valentine Knapp (Newspaper Society), G. H. 
Law (Scotsman), Lt. Col. B, F. Lawson, D. S. 
O., M. ©. (Daily Telegraph), T. Marlowe 
(Daily Mail), Sir Frank Newnes. Bart. (George 
Newnes, Ltd.), H. A. Gwynne (Morning Post), 
Ernest A. Perris (Daily Chronicle), The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Riddell (Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association and News of the World), Mr. H. 
Redwood (Daily News), H. C. Robbins (Press 
Association), ©. P. Scott (Manchester Guard- 
ian), Sir Campbell Stuart, K. B. BE. (Times), 
J. B. Hobman (Westminster Gazette), H. A. 
Woodcock (Financial News), Hon. Life Mem- 
ber, Sir Harry Brittain, K. B. Je able Rye 
M. P.; Hon. Secretary, F. Crosbie Roles; 
Secretary, H. BE. Turner, Membership Quali- 
fications: Membership vests in the proprietors 
of newspapers and periodicals of all classes, 
also of news agencies within the British Em- 
pire, who nominate for election, as their 
representative, the editor or some other re- 
sponsible member of their staffs. Associate 


members of the Union are also eligible for 
election upon the nomination of members, 
Subscriptions: The following scale is fixed for 
Subscriptions for 


Annual members in the 


Editor & Publisher 


United Kingdom: Morning newspapers, £10: 
evening newspapers, £7; organizations of pro- 
prietors, £10; news agencies, £10. London 
national weeklies, and trade and technical 
journals, and other periodicals, £5; provincial 
weeklies, £8; Associates, £3. The following 
organizations are members of the Union: The 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, The 
Newspaper Society and The Weekly News- 
paper and Periodical Proprietors’ Association, 
All the principal news agencies are members, 


THE PRESS ADVERTISEMENT MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LTD, Registered Office, 13 
Sherborne Lane, King William Street, London, 


E. C. 4. Objects: The Betterment of Adver- 
tising. President, S. H. Perren (The Sheffield 
Telegraph); Vice President, F, Simonis (The 


Star); Hon. Secretary and Treasurer (to whom 
all communications must be addressed), F. 
Osborne (Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd.), Warwick 
House, Salisbury Square, London, BE. ©. 4; 
Council of Management, ©. Grane (Leicester 
Mercury), P. Bmanuel (Odhams, Ltd.), BE. W. 
Folkes (Belfast News Letter), TT. Kirby 
(Reynolds), H. J. Lees (The Scotsman), J. 
A. W. Mudie (D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd.), 
H. C. Paterson (Yorkshire Post), G. E. Per- 
man (Temple Press, Ltd.), A. Richardson 
(Sunday News), George Scott (The Glasgow 


Herald), Geo. Sparkes (Graphic, Bystander, 
ete.), F. Webber (Western Mail). Subscrip- 
tion: One Guinea per annum. Meetings: 


Weekly lunchecn. 


BRITISH JOURNALISTS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL UNION UF JOURNALISTS, 5 
Chauncey Lane, London, W. ©. 2. Objects: 
To defend and promote the professional in- 
terests and status of its members with re- 
gard to salary, conditions of employment, 
tenure of office. It pays out of work benefit, 
and makes benevolent, widow and orphan, and 
war distress grants. There is a Superannua- 
tion Fund. It is an Approved Society un- 
der the British National Health Insurance 
Acts, and also carries out the provisions of 
the British Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
It is a Registered Trade Union. Officers: 
President, Mr. T. S. Dickson; Vice President, 
Mr. A. J. Rhodes; Hon. Gen. Treasurer, Mr. 
T. Foster; Editor of Official Organ (The 
Journalist), Mr. J. Haslam; General Secre- 
tary, H. M. Richardson. Qualifications for 
membership: A man or woman shall have been 
three years in journalism and shall be de- 
pendent upon his or her own journalistic work. 
Newspaper proprietors, managers, and direc- 
tors are not eligible. Subscription: Five shil- 
lings a month for full members and _half-a- 
crown for probationary members: that is, per- 
sons of less than three years’ experience, 
Meetings: The Executive meets at least quar- 
terly, and there is an Annual Meeting of 
Delegates from each of the 97 branches. Af- 
filiated to the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation of the United Kingdom. NA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE. *Members of Emerg- 
ency Committee. Members of Finance Con- 
sultative and Propaganda Committee. Of- 
ficials: *;T. S. Dickson, Larkhall, Lanark- 
shire, President; A. J. Rhodes, Plymouth, 
Vice President; *+T. Foster, Streatham, Lon- 
don, S. W. 16, Hon. Gen. Treasurer: *J. 
Haslam, Withington, Manchester, Editor of 
The Journalist; H. M. Richardson, Gen. Sec- 
retary, Head Office: €. J. Bundock, National 
Organizer, Head Office. TERRITORIAL MEM- 


BERS. {+W. Betts, London, S. E.; F. W. 
Bill, Norwich; D. Cope, Sheffield; *E. J. T. 
Didymus, Southsea; Harold Downs, Bath; A. 


Rutledge, Blackpool; H. T. Hamson, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex; J. Joss, Arbroath; D. lewis, Barry; 
W. G. Mitchell, Bishop Auckland; *H. D. 
Nichols, Manchester; F. J. Newboult, Brad- 
ford; 7H. A. Kaybould, Dudley; J. G. Gregson, 
Liverpool; *A. J. Rhodes, Plymouth; H. me 

‘hs 


bings, Reading; John Watt, Bo’ness. 
TIONAL MEMBERS. *T. K. Sledge, Leeds; 


T. Jay, Bristol; +*W. Meakin, Purley. 
INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS, 2 Turor Street, 
London, BE. C. 4. Founded in 1884, the Insti- 
- tute of Journalists is the Chartered Profes- 
sional Corporation organized and equipped for 
the purpose of maintaining the status, rights 
and privileges of the general body of working 


journalists. It resolutely safeguards their in- 
terests, and continually prevents or checks 
attempts at encroachments. Unemployment 


and benevolent, widows and orphans provident 
funds are attached to the Institute. Officers 
for 1926: President, Sir Robert Bruce, L, L. 
D. (Fellow), of Glasgow; Vice Presidents, 
Mr. Frederick Peaker, M. A. (Fellow), of 
London, and Mr. Chas: Wells (Fellow), of 
Bristol. Hon. Vice Presidents, Messrs Thomas 
Greene (Fellow), of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Charles 
Igglesden (Fellow), of Ashford; Kent F. J. 
Parrett (Fellow), of Margate; D. S. Robert- 
son (Fellow), of Glasgow; E. P. Webb (Fel- 
low), of Londen; C. T. Wilkins (Member) of 
Cambridge; G. A. L. Green (Fellow), of 
South Africa; The Hon. W. H. Triggs, of 
New Zealand, and J. E. Woolacott, of India; 


Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur E. Watson (Fel- 
low), of London; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. 
William Latey (Fellow), of London; W. R. 


Willis (Fellow), of York;; Alfred H. Watson 
(Fellow), of India E. F. Jenkins, of South 
Africa, and A. W. Still (Fellow), of Straits 
Settlements; Hon, Editor ‘‘Institute Journal,”’ 
Mr. Geo. Springfield (Fellow), of London. 
Qualification of Membership: A Member shall 
have been for not less than three years pro- 
fessionally, habitually, and as his sole and 
chief occupation engaged in journalism. Sub- 
scription: 42s. per annum (Entrance Fee 10s. 
6d.). Overseas members 21s. per annum. 
PRESS CLUB, LTD., St. Bride’s House. Salis- 
bury Sq., Fleet Street, London, B. OC. 4, Ob- 
jects: To provide social amenities for journal- 
ists in London and the country and for visit- 
ing journalists to London. Officers: President, 
Viscount Burnham, C. H.; Chairman, Frank 


Dilnot; 
Bone; Hon. Treasurer, William H. Lock: Hon. 
Asst. Secretary, Walter J. Magson; Hon. As- 


Hon. Secretary and Manager, F. D, 


sistant Treasurer, R. Montague Smith. Mem- 
bers of journalistic, musical and artistic pro- 


fessions are eligible. Subscription: £5 5s, 
per annum. Affiliated to other Press Clubs in 
England. 


THE WRITERS CLUB, 
Strand, W. C. 2. Objects: Social, for women 
engaged in literary or journalistic work, 
Founded in 1891. Officers: Chairman of Com- 
mittee for 1926, Miss F. FB. Montresor; Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Lynette R. 
Mitchell. Membership qualifications: Profes- 
sional work of literary or journalistic nature, 


10 Norfolk Street, 


Subscription: Town, £3 3s; Country, £2 2s. 
Entrance Fee, £1 1s, Meetings: Dinner and 
Debates monthly. House Teas weekly on 
Fridays. 


LYCEUM CLUB, 138 Piceadilly, London, W. 1. 
Objects: The Lyceum Club was founded to 
focus the work of women in art, literature, 
science, medicine, music, public service, jour- 


nalism, drama, and other important direc- 
tions. Officers: President, The Marchionegss 
of Aberdeen and Temair: Vice Presidents, 
Lady Strachey, Miss Sarah Clegg; Bxecutive 


Committee: Chairman, Lady Berry, M.D.; 
Vice Chairmen, Mrs, Champion de Crespigny, 
Mrs. Leonard Rees, Lady Beachcroft, Dowager 
Lady Boyle, Mrs. Dornton Brown, Lady Mac 
Kensie Davidson, Miss Muriel Dawbarn, Miss 
S. R. Day, Mrs. Furmage, Mrs. Gun, Mrs. 
Halford Hewittt, Miss Joan Kennedy, Dr. 
Smedley Maclean, Mrs. Clarke Nuttalll, Dr. ©. 
Raisin, Mrs. Henry Ruffer, Mrs. Yorke Trot- 
ter. Overseas Lyceum Clubs at: Amsterdam, 
Adelaide, Auckland, Athens, Barbados, Berlin, 


Brisbane, Brussels, Florence, Genoa, The 
Hague, Hobart, Melbourne, Milan, Paris, 
Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Perth, Geneva, 


Berne, Basle, Neuchatel, Tientsin, Wellington, 
Nijmegen. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN JOURNALISTS, 37 Bury 
Street, St. James’, S. W. 1. Founded for the 
association of women engaged in journalism, 
either as writers, or artists in black and 
white, in the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and abroad, and for promoting and protecting 
the personal and professional interests of its 
members and to maintain and improve the 
status of journalism as a profession for 
women. Officers: President, 1925-26, Viscount- 
ess Burnham; Chair, Lady Brittain; Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. A. Binstead. Organ, ‘‘The 
Woman Journalist Bi-monthly.’’ Subscrip- 
tions: Town, £1 1s, per annum; Country or 
Foreign, 10s. 6d. per annum, Affiliated to 
the League of American Penwomen, and the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRESS GALLERY, Press 
Gallery, House of Commons, London, 8S. W. 1. 
Consists of journalists accredited to British 
Newspapers and Agencies possessing the right 
of entry (granted by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons) to the Press Galleries of the 
Houses of Parliament. The Press Gallery 
elects its committee of twelve members once 
a year. This committee acts as the lianson 
between the Gallery members and the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the House of Commons and 
Black Rod of the House of Lords. Otherwise 
its functions are of a nature domestic to the 
members of the Press Gallery. Chairman for 
year 1925, W. Charles Giles (Press Associa- 
tion); Hon, Secretary, Mr. V. W. A. Harvey 
(Reuters); Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. E. Cant 
(Bxchange Telegraph); Hon, Librarian, Mr. 
Ernest H, Rann (Morning Post). In conneec- 
tion with the Gallery there exists a Press 
Gallery Trust Fund to relieve immediate dis- 
tress on the part of Gallery members, ex- 
members and their relatives, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON JOURNALISM 
UNION, Membership open to all students and 
old students of the Journalism Course of the 
University. Officers, 1925-6: President, F. A. 
Rush (King’s College, W. ©, 2.); Secretary, 
H. R. W. Wiltshire (King’s College, W. ©. 
2); Treasurer, Miss K. G. Zeidman (King’s 
College). College Representatives: University 
College, EB. A. de Mont; King’s College, Miss 
J. Pickworth; Bedford College, Miss BH. G. 
Bowen; London School of Economics, Miss K, 
West. 
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Profit by Prosperous Conditions 


In 


LEE NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE CITIES 


Every home in Lee Newspaper Syndicate cities 
and surrounding trading area, located in prosper- 
ous sections of Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, 
provides a balanced market for a wide variety of 
household articles and food products. No other 
section of our country can furnish better sales pos- 
sibilities. 


THE LEE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


EK. P. ADLER, President 


comprise the 


DAVENPORT, IA., TIMES 
OTTUMWA, IA., COURIER 
MUSCATINE, IA., JOURNAL 

MASON CITY, IA., GLOBE-GAZETTE 
HANNIBAL, MO., COURIER-POST 
MADISON, WISC., STATE-JOURNAL 
LA CROSSE, WISC., TRIBUNE 


These markets are covered only by the home news- 
paper. Geographically situated so that no outside 
newspaper has sufficient circulation to influence 
sales. 


You can safely select Lee Syndicate newspapers to 
Carry your sales message whether the product is 
new and introductory or one that has been nation- 
ally advertised. Homes that are owned and every- 
one prosperous in Lee Syndicate cities. 


Each newspaper a leader in its field—Clean edi- 
torially and in advertising. 


All of our papers reflect the prosperity of these 
markets—gains in circulation, local and_ national 
advertising. Conditions are ideal for safe invest- 
ments of advertising funds. 


Fach paper has its own Co-operation Department 
at your service. 


CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, INC. 


Special Representatives 


Atlanta Detroit 
Los Angeles 


New York 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Kansas. City 
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COURSES IN JOURNALISM 


DAILY NEWSPAPER SALES, U. S. AND CANADA—1925 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (Journalism Courses) Journalism); Sir Roderick Jones (Managing Abbeville (S. C.) Medium sold to F. West, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily Sentinel sold to 


at Four Centres, University College, King’s Director, Reuter’s); Professor Sir Sidney Lee owner of Press and Banner, and suspended. W. J. & L. S. Galvin by Col. George W. 

College, Bedford College, and the London (KF. B. A.); Mr. Frederick Peaker, M. A. Abilene (Kans.) Chronicle sold to Harlow Tib- Mathews. 

School of Economics. ‘The University Course (President of Institute of Journalists); Mr. bets of Longview, Wash. : ‘Fort Worth (Tex.) Record sold by W. R. 
for the Diploma for Journalism and the gen- J. B. Hobman (Hditor, Westminster Gazette) ; Akron (Ohio) Times sold to Scripps-Howard Hearst to Amon G. Carter and associates. 
eral arrangements for the admission of stu- Mr. Allan Jeans (Liverpool Post and Bcho); Newspapers and merged with Press as Akron Frankfort (Ind.) News sold by John F. and 
dents and for the examination have been Lt.-Col. E. F. Lawson, D. S. 0. (Daily Tele- Times-Press and Akron Sunday Times. J. J. Schuman to Eugene Pulliam and Roy 
placed by the Senate under the organization graph); Mr. A. H, Mann (Hditor, Yorkshire Albany (N. Y.)_ Journal purchased by the C. Swank. 
of a Journalism Committee of the University, Post); Sir James G. Owen (Editor, Express Knickerbocker Press and merged with the Frankfort (Ind.) News to Times and sus- 
which consists of the following persons: The and Echo, Exeter); Mr. .Arthur EB. Watson ‘one Rete Soe ie Pie > Lataee ee pended. 

Chancellor (The Earl of Rosebery, K. @Gs)} (Editor, Daily Telegraph); Mr. A. L. Wood- Dany - xX. unda elegram sSol¢ y te > : = 
ex-officio; ae Vice Chancellor (Prof. BE. A. head, M. A, (Director, Huddersfield Examiner), bert E, Hill to W. E. Woolard. - Preston oe) Messenger purchased by F. J. 
Gardner, Litt. D.), ex-officio; The Chairman Me. Herbert Cornish (Member, Institute of Alton (IIl.) Evening Telegraph to the Times G1 (Ga) New ee es 
of Conveéation (Mr. B.-L. Loner, M..A.), ex-.- Journalists); Mr, W. Meakin (Member, Na- , and suspended. : trols ae rile & Sun to Quimby Melton 
officio; University College (Professor H. E. tional Union of Journalists); Mr. H. M. Rich- Anaheim (Cal.) Orange County Plain Dealer y Judge C. Givens. eae 
Butler, M, A,);.The Principal of King’s Col- ardson (General Secretary, National Union of sold to the Bulletin, Guthrie (Okla. Leader sold by Col. Leslie Gor- 
leze (Dr. Ernest Barker, M. A., D. Litt., Journalists), and the College Tutors for Jour- Anthony (Kans.) Bulletin sold by George Van den Niblack to Edward McIntyre and Ray- 
LL. D:); The Principal of |Bedford College nalism; Mr. L. ©. Robbins, B. Sc. (Hcon:), Dyke to O. L. Browning. : mond Fields. : 
(Miss M. J. Tuke, M..A.); ‘The Secretary. of (London School of Economics and Political Asheville (N. C.) Times to D. S. Elias. Hendersonville (S. C.)' Times sold by W. E. 
the London Sebool of Hconomics and Political Science); Miss F. ©. Johnson, M. A., D. Lit. Atlantic City (N. J.) Gazette-Review and Sun- and John W. Eubanks to J. te Pain, 
Science (Mrs, Mair, 0. B. B., M. A.); Mr. (Bedford College); Dr. A. W. Reed, M. A. day Gazette purchased by Press Union Com- Hudson (N._Y.) Star. All common stock of 
Walentine Knapp (Vice-President, Newspaper D. Lit (King’s College); Mr. Lawrence Solo- pany and suspended. Albert W. Fell purchased by Henry M. James. 
Society and Chairman of the Courses for mon, M. A. (University College), Baker (Ore.) Herald ‘sold to L. P. Arant and Idaho Falls (Idaho). Daily Post sold by Benja- 
: : Barnard Manwaring. min and J. Read to J. Robb Brady. 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial sold by J. P. Bass Indianapolis (Ind.) Ccmmercial to Albert O. 
Publishing Company to Col. Harry F. Ross Evans and Mark R. Gray by the Enquirer 
COURSES IN ADVERTISING and Erastus T. Tefft. Printing & Publishing Company. 
3 Baton Rouge (La.) News purchased by Clyde Jamestown (N. D.) Daily Alert sold by W. R. 
S. Moss and J. H. Sanders. Name changed Kellogg to Hansen Bros, Printing Company. 
to Press. La Grande (Ore.) Evening Observer sold by 
THE POLYTECHNIC, 309 Regent Street, Lon- MARYLEBONE COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE. Bellefontaine (Ohio) Index-Republican sold to Bruce Dennis to Frank B. Appleby. 
a Seas . KOESE. in > Swrarawiclk Upper Marylebone Street, Great Portland Examiner and suspended. Laurel (Miss.) Leader sold by Edgar G. Harris 
don, W. 1. Principal: Major : Orswaes Street, London, W. 1. Course in Advertising Bethlehem (Pa.) Times sold to the Globe. to James H. Skewes. 
0. B. E., M.Se.. Barrister-at-Law. Journal- and Salesmanship.. Principal, T. Seach, Bloomington (Ind.) Bulletin sold by James F. Lawrence ,(Mass.) Telegram sold to Benjamin 
ism Course: In tyvo_ sections Practice and leg Cloea. (hones): OAS abelg Tuesdays. O’Connell and widow of Theodore A. Braley S. Pouzzner, publisher of the Times. 
s se: , ; Lecturer, Mr. Chas. C. »Knights, M.S.M,A. to: W. Kee Maxwell. Lebanon (Pa.) Times scld to News and sis- 
Fiction Writing. ‘ Lecturer, Mr.: F. M. Dude- Session extends sees spasm! to July. Blytheville (Ark.) Courier to James H. Skewes. pended. 

: . te nte inf 1925: Practice ‘Affiliated: Marylebone Central Junior Com- Bridgeport (Conn.) Times to Kendall B. Cres- Litchfield (JIl.) News-Herald to James H. 
ney. Number.of students. in! 1925: Practice, mercial Institute, 64 High Street, W. 1; the ee ‘ : Skewes and Orson C. Morgan ae estate 
54: Fiction Writing, 56. Advertising Course. Pulteney Gintral Institute, Peter Street, Soho, Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Bulletin sold to the Bristol of E. E. Burson. 

| Lectures and Practical Work and Discussion. W. 1; Stanhope Street General- Institute, Pub. Co. and merged with the Evening News. Los Angeles (Cal.) Express sold by F. W. 

| eee, 8 ae ry Ricoeur Euston Road, N. W. 1, and St. Michael’s Canandaigua (N. Y.) Messenger sold by James Kelloze. to Edward A.. Dickson and Guy C. 
Lecturer, Mr. N. A. Biversop. Number ot stu General Institute, Star Street, Edgware Road, A. Easton to E. D. DeWitt. Ea:l,..Jr. 
dents in 1925, 160. WwW. 2. ‘ Casper (Wyo.) Herald to the’ Tribune. Louisville (Ky.) Herald & Post to James B. 

Centerville. (Iowa) Southern Jowa . American Brown by Richard G. Knott and R. Ww. 
ee ee EES sold by Glenn Reed and J. Roy Wright to Knott. 
: Le Re Scott. Lewell (Mass.) Sunday Courier sold by Wini- 
aes to ne Bodie oe ue aorta lee Me oe Chicaco Daily News to Walter A. Strong and .fred C. MacBrayne to Leo T. Mower. 
ncorporated Institute of Journalists of Grea associates by the estate of Victor F. Lawson. McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News taken over by 

BRITISH NEWS-DISTRIBUTING Britain and Ireland, and who are, or are Cl'nton (Ill.) Daily Public sold by J. Earl Sig- State. Senator W. D. Mansfield,- Dr, H. Ss: 

AGENCIES qualified to be, members of the Newspaper ler to J. Melvin Ledden and Brucs R. Wood. Arthur, Charles R. Shaw, H. K. Watson 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Cushing (Okla.) Evening Citizen sold by E. M. and W. J. Geox. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN: CORRESPOND Green to Richard Elam and,O. H. Lachen- Macomb (Ill.) Bystander purchased by Journal 
ss euiae c meyer. and suspended. 

Saas celaet canal as & Mie one see ENTS IN LONDON, Bush House, Aldwych, Davtona Beach (Fla.) Journal control sold to - Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. to: Union Leader 
ae Falah naceanenh Ls ee Pies i a London, Ww. Cz Objects of. the Association _ Horace E. Loomis. ahd suspended. 

Ee ic teeoaees ol the Gnitea Kingdom. = i) proses Be ae Oe - Se an Easton (Pa.) Free Press_ purchased by J. L. Marvsville (Cal.) Democrat sold by Arthur W. 
Each class of newspaper—morning,, evening, or Hee - Ree oe Dee aud Hoy Bae Me and Frank B. Wilson. Gluck ae) group cf NEWS Rae headed 
Se ai Held tlie MuMWEED of shaves Sab. pines aes, 18s _SSanLn es such recognition and Elizabeth IGNiEr i) Times purchased by Edgar by Fred W. McKechnie, Jax 
See bar Mica tlics, GaenERRDOKe “or ese faciliti 8 as are available from Govcrnment Shaw and ascociates, representing W. R.~ Maryville (Mo.) Tribune sold by J: F. Full 
The objection of the Association is the col- Gene suey pubis bo ue ence. Be > Eleares) som Leonard F, _Sawvel. to James Todd, W alter S. Todd and W. C. 
deetion call GappRCete she Hee ana ee of news. Officers: President, Hal O Flaherty El Paso (Tex.) Times to H. D. Slater by the Van Cleve (merzed with the Forum). 

4 : uD as Pca 3 (Chicago Daily News); Vice-President, Robert El Paso Times Company. (Continued on page 241) 
papers of rcliable news. The Association has J. Prew (Hearst Newspapers); Secretary, 7 


its own direct .system of teleg 
tween its London headquarters and all the 
leading newspaper offices in the provinces. 
Officers are: Messrs... Harry C. Robbins and 


G. B. Hodgson,, Joint General Managers, and FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION IN LONDON. 


Pp. A. Shaw, Secretary. The present chairman Objects: To hold together the interests of A SINGL 
is Arthur Pickering,- Esq., of thi North foreign newspaper correspondents located in 


iph wires be- H. E. Searborough (New York Herald Trib- 
une): Treasurer, Milton Bronner (Newspaper 
Enterprise Association). 


Eastern Daily Gazette.’ ‘The Annual Meeting London. President. Mr. John C. Van Der 


of shareholders is held in May, Veer, c/o Le Journal Offices, 176 Fleet Street, 
London, ®. C., 4. 


& 

REUTERS, LTD. Sir Roderick, Jones, K.B.E., 

chairman -and managing director, London 

office; F. Douglas Williams, general manager, 
New York office. 


ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their respective fields and «thereby afford’ a -single 
source’ of information and service for those interested in international 
marketing and advertising. 


| CENTRAL NEWS, LTD., 5 New Bridge Street, 
| London, BE. C. 4. The Central News is en- 
gaged in the supply of News and News- 
Photographs to the Newspapers, Clubs, ete., 
of the country and of foreign countries on a 
commercial -basis.. Managing Director, W. PR 
Forbes. The only foreign affiliated organiza- 
tions are the, Central News’of America and the 
New York News Bureau Association at 42 
| New Street, New York, U. S. A.,-but have 
close relations for the interchange of " newSs- 
telegrams with the Fournier News Agency, 
Paris, and the. );Vaz Dias’ News: Agency, “Am- 
sterdam, 


Mr. Publisher — 


Do You Want 
Circulation? 


More 


Are You Giving Your 
Advertisers Full Cover- 


ASSOCIATED PRESS OF AMERICA, London age In Your Field? 


office, 9 Carmelite Street, , London, By Ga 4 
Charles Stephenson Smith) jchief of bureau.- 


Our “Opportunity 
Club” Campaign Plan 
Is a Circulation Builder. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page ..........$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page .......... 145.00 per insertion 
Quarter Page ....... 82.50 per insertion 


i is 


AUSTRALIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 2 Salis- 
bury Square, Fleet Street, London, E. ©, 4: A 
news organization of newspapers on the lines 
of the Associated .Press’ of »America j Taylor 
Darbyshire, manager. igor 


UNITED PRESS ‘ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA. 
London office, 161 Temple Chambers, . London, 
BE. C. 4. Bd L. Keen, manager, 


Try Our Service—Let’s 
Get Results For You. 


You ‘are cordially “invited to communicate* with’ Eprtor & ‘PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for “further details ‘of ‘circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of Apvvertisinc Wortp. This 


office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


OVERSEAS JOURNALISTS ASSO- 


More  Circulation— 
More Advertising— 
More 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 
American. newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to / 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers.of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. : 


CIATIONS IN LONDON 


Revenue. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNALISTS, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8. 
W. 1. Objects: These are defined as follows: 
The object of the Association shall be to 
maintain friendly relations between its mem- 
bers and the members of the Foreign Associa- 
tions of Journalists constituting the Interna- 
tional Union of Press Associations, and to 
take any other steps which the: Association 
deems desirable to promote the professional 
and social interests of the members. Officers: 
President, The Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M. 
P.; Hon. Treasurer, Walter Jerrold, F. J. I.; 
Hon. General Secretary, Leon Gaster, F.. J. I. 
Membership qualifications and subscriptions: 
The Association consists of journalists only, 

’ ' ladies or gentlemen who are or who are quali- 


Editor & Publisher Advertising World 


1700 Times Building 14 King Street | 
Broadway at 42d St. Covent Garden, W. C. 2 

New York, N. Y. London, England | 

Telephones: Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 Cable Address : 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 


Phone—W ire—W rite 


Sherman & Eckert 


Circulation Builders 


16 South Fourth St., Easton, Pa. 


———— 


DAILY NEWSPAPER SALES, 
U. S. AND CANADA—1925 


(Continued from page 240) 


Miami (Fla.) Tribune. Interest purchased by 
Thomas W. Briggs. 

Monmouth (Ill.) Review-Atlas to Hugh R. 
Moffet, Victor L. Moffet, Lee J. Sharp and 
L. A. Ryan by A. W. Barnes and Dr. R. C. 
Gibson. 

Moorhead (Minn.) News. J. P. Dotson has 
purchased J. H. Freeman’s interest in the 
News. 

Mt. Washingtcn (Mo.) News to W. 
yette and wife. 

Murphysboro (Ill.) Republican-Era sold to the 
Independent and discontinued. 

New York Evening Bulletin sold by Frederick 
W. Enwright to a New York syndicate, mem- 
bers of which were not identified. 

New York Morning Telegraph—Edward R. 
Thomas has acquired stcck of W. E. Lewis 
Estate. 

Nyack (N. Y.) News sold by Senator Royal S. 
Copeland to John W. Martin. 

Okmulgee (Okla.) Democrat sold to H. H. Hor- 
ton pullisher of the Times who plans to con- 
solidate the two plants. 

Olean (N. Y.) Herald sold by William L. Os- 
trom to S. T. Velie and R. N. Blakelee. 


D. Mid- 


Essington’s 


Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel. W. C. 
half-interest in paper purchased by W. M. 
Glenn. 

Pacific Grove (Cal.) Review sold by W. J. 


Thyes to Fred W. Schnell and J. P. McSor- 


ley. 

Pawhuska (Okla.) Capital purchased by Rich- 
ard Elam and merged with the Pawhuska 
Journal. 


Editor &s«Publisher 


Pekin (Ill.) Times sold to Don McGiffin and 
William McGiffin. 

Perry (Okla.) Journal sold by C. f¢. Penfield 
and Ned Willett, Giles W. Farris to W. K. 
Leathercck. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News control sold to 
Bernarr Macfadden. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) North American purchased 
by the Public Ledger Company and merged 


under name Public Ledger & North Ameri- 
can. 

Pittsburg (Kan.) Sun sold by W. «a. Beasley 
to John H. Strong. 

Pocatello (Idaho) State Journal. John LL. 


Brady has purchased stcck in company and 
will act as editor. 

Portland (Me.) Express and Advertiser and 
Sunday Telegram scld by Col. Fred N. Dow 
and William H. Dow to Guy P. Gannett. 


Portsmouth (N. H.) Times sold to F. W. Hart- 
ford and merged with the Herald. 
Pratt (Kan.) Republican sold by A. A. Coch- 


ran to the Daily Tribune. 


Rapid City (S. D.) Press. Charfes H. J. 
Mitchell’s interest in paper purchased by 
Fred C. Christopherscn, 

Redding (Cal.) Searchlight. sold by H. L. 


Moody to his son, H. G. Moody. 
Rhinelander (Wis.) Daily News sold py Wil- 
liam R. Jaeger to Frank J. Russell. 
Sacramento (Cal.) Star to James McClatchy 
Publishing Company, Inc., and merged with 
Bee. 

Salina (Kans.) Journal sold by Joseph L. Bris- 
tow to R. J. Laubengayer. 
Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican 
G. Lansing Hurd. 
Seattle (Wash.) Union 

and Saul Haas. 
Sherman (Tex.) Democrat sold to G. I. Wilcox 
and associates. 


purchased by 


Record to E. B. Ault 


Jantiary 3 0,- 1192.6 


for 


Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star sold by C. D. 
Simeral to Louis H. Brush and Roy D. 
Moore. 

Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette sold to Louis H. 
Brush and Roy D. Moore and merged with 
the Herald-Star. 

Stoughton (Wis.) Courier-Hub purchased by 
Walter K. Michelson, Thomas G, Murphy 
and Harry H. Bliss. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat from estate 
of Miss Ellen J. McKee to E. Lansing Ray. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal sold by Harvey D. 
Burrill to W. R. Hearst. 

Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune sold by W. F. 
Stovall to a new company, composed of the 
following: C. weotewart, Jr Dir rin JAs 
Bizey lb B. (Skinner, Ri ohienlarr: Mi. We 
Lloyd, M. J. Hulsey, G. E. Mabry, W. Fred 


Fernan, H. T. Lykes, George V. Booker, 
W. G. Allen, Enruque Pendas and Isaac 
Mass. 


Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette sold by the State 
Gazette Publishing Company to Ferdinand W. 
Roebling, Edward C. Rose and Frank D. 
Schroth. 

Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald to Dr.. G. S. Har- 
mon, owner of the Hattiesburg American. 
Washington (Iowa) Democrat. Interest of 

Donald Ross purchased by E, Grayson. 

Washington (N. C.) News sold by J. A. Os- 
berne to William D. W. Bishop. 

Waynesboro (Pa.) Record-Herald sold to Floyd 
Chalfant. 

Westfield (Mass.) Journal to B. H. Dingley 
by the Consolidated Newspapers of New Eng- 
land, a holding company. 

Whittier (Cal.) Daily Herald. Wellington 
Green becomes one of the principal owners. 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal sold by H. E. 
Fries and associates to Owen Moon, Jr. 
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Worcester (Mass.) Telegram & Evening Ga- 
zette to Harry G. Stoddard and Geo. F. Booth 
by Theodore T. Ellis. 

Edmonton (B. C.) Bulletin to C. E. Campbell 
from Frank Oliver, 


NEWSPAPER SUSPENSIONS 


Abbeville (S. C.) Evening Medium. 

Alton (Ill.) Times. 

Anaheim (Cal.) Plain Dealer. 

Bellefontaine (Ohio) Index-Republican. 

Coffeyville (Kan.) Dawn. 

Coaldale (Pa.} Panther Creek News. 

Danville (Va.) News. 

Frankfort (Ind.) News. 

Flushing (N. Y.) Times. 

Wayward (Cal.) Tribune. 

Herrin (Ill.) Herald. 

Jackscn (Mich.) News 

Kennett (Mo.) Evening News. 

Lakeland (Fla.) News (tabloid). 

Leaksville (N. C.) Tri-Cities Gazette. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Times. 

Lenoir (N. C.) Sentinel. 

Macomb (Ill.) Bystander. 

Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

Mattoon (Tll.) Bulletin. 

Modesto (Cal.) Bee. 

Murphysboro (Ill.) Republican-Era. 

New York Bulletin. 

Pittsbureh- (Va.) Dispatch. 

Porterville (Cal.) Messenger. 

Salina (Kan.) Union. , 

Spartanburg (S. C.) ‘Sun. 

Stamford (Conn.) Sentinel. 

Webster City (Icwa) News. 

White Plains (N.Y.) Westchester County Re- 
porter. 


HOW BIG MUST YOUR PLANT BE 
TO USE C-H PRESS CONTROL? 


“The Safest System in the World” 


Pressroom—Evanston 


News-Index 


Circulation 7,090. Cutler-Hammer Automatic 


Press Centrol panel at right with several of the push button stations shown 


mounted on press. 


: aa 


CCASIONALLY a newspaper publisher in a smaller city may feel that C-H Control 


iner, 


Equipment is only for the big circulation dailies. : 
publicity given such installations of Cutler-Himmer Control Systems as the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Inquirer, New York Times, Detroit News, Chicago Herald & Exam- 
Milwaukee Journal, 
circulation dailies, 


Minneapolis 


Cutier-Hammer Control Systems, however, are adaptable 
to any type and size of press equipment. 
the Evanston News-Index, Kokomo Tribune, Ann Arbor 
Times-News, Jackson Citizen-Patriot, Green Bay Gazette, 
Salina Journal, Trenton Times, and Sacramento Bee, have 


Newspapers like 


found it profitable to install Cutler-Hammer Printing Press 
Control, because it speeds up production and insures de- 


pendability and safety. ae ee 
Ever since the first application of electric motor drive in 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
Works: Milwaukee and New York 
Branch Offices: 


Phila. : 


New York: 8 West 40th Street 
Cleveland: 


Chicago: 323 N. Michigan Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Century Building 
Milwaukee: 530 Grand Avenue 


Tribune, 


Commonwealth Bldg. 
Guardian 
Boston: 52 Chauncy Street 


Pressroom—Trenton Times—Circulation 38,856. Presses equipped with C-H 
Press Control and C-H Newspaper Conveyors carry the papers direct from 
presses to delivery room. 
This is so because of the greater 
Los Angeles Times, and similar big 
the printing and publishing field, Cutler-Hammer has 


worked with publishers and press builders, developing and 


refining drive and control methods. 


For every piece of 


motor-driven equipment there is a C-H controller, ranging 
from the simplest type of starter to the most complete 


automatic control system. 


If you want to get the most production from your presses, 
it will pay you to put your control problems up to Cutler- 


Hammer. 


Detroit: 506 Hofman Bldg. 

Bldg. St. Louis: 2111 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
Ruffalo: 358 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 415 Dixie Terminal Building 


Inquiries from the Pacific Coast may be directed to the H. B. Squires. Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Canada 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


ANS Ss 


BARATARCRE 


VAD e 
~ See te Sh 
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Any Type of Press— 
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Four G-E Equipped Plants 
| 1. Duplex Unit Type Press ~New York World 
| Pad : = i : a 2 Goss Unit Type Press Camden Post Telegram 
| Pi i ‘ . 3 Hoe Unt Type Press—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
| | 7 : 4 Scott Unit Type Press— Troy Record 
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All Sizes of Plants 


Long and widespread experience establishes confidence. 


For more than a quarter 


of a century, the General Electric Company has designed, built, and installed 
electrical equipment for all types of presses—for all sizes of plants. In each case a 
careful study of the conditions to be met has resulted in the application of electri- 
cal equipment which allowed the presses to give their finest performance. 


The world-wide reputation of General Electric in the publishing field is attested by 
the following iist of representative establishments using G-E equipment: 


New England 


Boston Globe 

Boston Telegram 

New Bedford Standard 
Lynn Item 

Lynn Telegram-News 
Lawrence Sun American 
Lawrence Sunday News 
Taunton Gazette 

Fall River Globe 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger 
Malden News 

Concord Patriot 
Woonsocket Call 
Newport News 
Westerly Sun 
Bridgeport Star 
Stamford Advocate 
Torrington Register 
New Haven Times Leader 
Norwich Bulletin 
Manchester Herald 
Hartford Transcript 
South Norwalk Sentinel 


New York and New Jersey 


New York Post 

New York World 
Brooklyn Times 
Brooklyn Home Talk 
Jewish Morning Journal 
Utica Press 

Niagara Falls Gazette 
Buffalo Express 

Troy Record 

White Plains Reporter 
Knickerbocker Press (Albany) 
Albany Times-Union 
Albany Sunday Telegram 
Schenectady Gazette 
Lockport Journal 
Kingston Freeman 
Amsterdam Recorder 
Little Falls Times 
Hornell Tribune Times 
Atlantis (Greek) N Y. City 
The Saratogian 

Yonkers Statesman 

Mt. Vernon Argus 

Daily Racing Form (Buffalo) 
New Rochelle Star 
Newark Star Eagle 
Paterson Press Guardian 
Paterson News 

Passaic News 

Hudson Dispatch (Union) 
Bergen Evening Record 
Red Bank Register 
Camden Post-Telegram 
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Other Atlantic States 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Wilkesbarre Times Leader 
Williamsport Sun 

York Gazette 

Lancaster Examiner 
Lancaster Intelligencer 
McKeesport Journal 
Pottsville Republican 
Pottstown Daily News 
Butler Eagle 

Allentown Chronicle-Telegraph 
Shamokin News 

Shamokin Dispatch 

Reading Tribune 

Hazelton Plain Speaker 
Bradford Era 

Warren Times 

Scranton Dispatch 

Pittston Gazette 

Sayre Times 

Hanover Sun 

Norristown Evening Register 
Cumberland Mail 

Frederick News-Post 
Morgantown Dominion News 
Charlottesville Progress 
Charlotte News 


Southeastern 


Columbia State 
Augusta Chronicle 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Globe 

Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter Star 
Miami Tribune 

St. Augustine Record 
Jackson Clarion Ledger 
Vicksburg Post 
Gulfport-Biloxi Herald 
Monroe News Star 


East Central 


Toledo Blade 
Youngstown Telegram 
Cleveland Times 
Cleveland German Daily 
Mansfield Journal 
Wooster Record 
Chillicothe Scioto Gazette 
Martins Ferry Times 
Lancaster Eagle 

Tiffin Advertiser 

Ft. Wayne News Sentinel 
Anderson Bulletin 
Frankfort Times 
Memphis Press 


I 


Central 


Rock Island Argus 

State Register, Springfield 
Elgin Daily News 
Bloomington Pantagraph 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Kewanee Star Courier 

Mount Vernon Register News 
Belleville Advocate 
Marquette Iron Mountain News 
Racine Journal News 
Jamesville Gazette 

Fond du Lac Reporter 
Milwaukee Times 

Ottumwa Courier 

Muscatine Journal 
Centerville Iowegian 

Boone News Republican 

Pine Bluff Commercial 


South and West 


Houston Post 

Butte Miner 

Spokesman Review (Spokane) 
Seattle Star 

Portland Journal 

Oakland Tribune 

San Diego Union 

Los Angeles Daily News 
Pomona Progress 

Santa Barbara Morning Press 


Foreign 


E] Universal (Mexico City) 

El Mundo (Havana) 

El Pais (Havana) 

Diario de Cuba, Santiago, Cuba 

Jornal do Commercio, Rio Janeiro 

Diario Official (Rio Janeiro) 

Diario do Pernambuco (Brazil) 

C>ommercio do Pernambuco 
(Brazil) 

El Pais (Montevideo) 

El Sur (Concepcion, Chile) 

El! Commercio, (Lima, Peru) 

El Tiempo (Bogota, Colombia) 

El Heraldo (Bogota, Colombia) 

El Tiempo (Lima, Peru) 

Scarborough (England) Post 

Spaight & Sons (England) 

Sydney (Australia) Telegraph 

Labor Papers (Sydney) 

Sydney Daily Mail 

Hobart (Tasmania) Mercury 

Newcastle (Australia) Sun 

Brisbane (Australia) Courier 

Czecho-Slovak Commercial 
(Prague) 
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JAPAN AND THEIR EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


City Newspaper Date Est. President Vice-President Editor — Managing Editor Business Manager Advertising Manager 
F : : ; A 
OR LO 2 eae Monsees 1,995,303 Tokyo Nichi Nichi...... 1872 PHikoichi— Motoyamias oc. ss isc cnjejenwslecn vise Genryo Shiroto ..... Genzaimon Haruaki...Tsuruziro Yoshitake.....-.--- We icc: 
Kokumin Shimbun ...... 1890 lichiro Tokutomi ....Suizo Yamakawa............-.+..-.-+. Shinjiro Yamane..... Akashi ‘Oma: t-cener Ryosaburo Ohya. 
iMifaesyctkschoves Gaoomcacens n 1882 Sitiguro ukiza wate. cins ance einem DEIZOn LU CAnat ale relalele tele Tokuichiro Akashi ...Rihei Onishi ........Eizo Kanki. 
Tokyo.ASsabiy, csi fate 1879 Rijuhei Murayama.,+ 6.2.2. .2-..-.- si Laketora Ogata, Gn.5% Teruto Makino and A ee } | 
Shoichi Mitoro ....Kajiro Ishii ........ Fijuiro Kitamura. 
Hochi Shimbun ......... 1872 Chuji Machida ...... Masataka Ohta 2 .cc. sis «rnisisicccis els > «ole Chiichi, ‘Takata, acces VataconOtaehy creer Tashio Yamashita. 
Chugai Shogyo ........ 187.6" © Kadginon Mania daa eee eee ae rstietsatelesdetslepel cho a cvetataa afeiele tale talaie), eran ADIT Ore SAO MeeteretNeret te Takehiko Wakayama........+ssesesee 
OSTAIRA. crane carer 2s: 809 Osaka Asahi) Gass. .2=) 2879 Riguhem Murayama. sc2 cases ers «psec oes Misao Takahara......Toichiro Harada and , 2 
Yonosuke Okano...Katsuichi Konishi....Sotaro Imamura- 
‘Osakay Mamurchien. ac-rree. 1876 Hikoichiy Motoyatiiansteise o5 ere o'e1- <elaie ations: « Balen see cee eslefeiee e's wShingoro; DakcarShit i. soysccue:« sche wrens ye oanee ele teys alee sdelal= taieys Letts sie eaean 
Osakas iii \ayreccetertatee 1915 Kanichnrerlort, Sralacmeratetcvetotalet cekeisioerer: Yaichiro Uesugi ..... Yaichiri Uesugi ..... Kanteha? Hori) Sie crectere Tamezo Okada. | 
FUKUOKA ...... 146,005 Fukuoka Nichi-Nichi.... 1877 FCINGuUTO SHAME \s picisis ale Shee cle ashe lsh sbetarous ere Tamiji Inomata ..... Yotaro Abe 225.5). seficimste. ots ole ote it = aiaieretaterarene Tokujiro Harada. 
SEAN DAT geet ess 1425894 Kahoku) Shimpo 227.0. 1897 ISGhrypiag, aelbendoh oon hoqosoas0 dos on ac ao AG Sonosuke Fujiwara...Yotaro Ahe .........Giichi Matsuya ...... Isiji Yanino. | 
NAGOYA ...:...- 768,560” ‘Shinaichi Shimbun .....<. 1888 Dikieht LO shima yw excpe eemetaaaciae a stereo Junpet IWobiIO 2. hei sale oeteeyopee lejos ee cic Tsaburo Okada | ...!s .tettsts steepest | 
Nagoya Shimbun ....... 1894 S Wiatsisabtara Vora meme erseisieh te tasbslater lel Umine Kobayashi....San Tsukamoto ......2ppei Mlari (2.22 .iis em isieleetietetelaeiete aie | 
SAPPORO. .....2.. £45,060" “Hokkat Times Oi% .<a4-7, 1887 Talkeeshi VA mast ad eycee oitetstnernteks. occa tcaerede mls 9 oioteateth <a, starebetotiets atthe ee Kisehi® Yamaguchi 8.) ..cu sercteieteiaisie aerate Tsunejiro Takahashi. 
Of 8 ha 134.470  Otaru Shimbun ........- 1893 Toshihisa= Wry eda sccm svete oa cite gi eestor Fumiyasu Hirano ....Torataro Kano ...... Nastaro Sakate ..... Tsunejiro Takahashi. 
; ROBE oaks dines » OF4 202 Kobe ‘Shunbun® -.5.1:.<ee 1898" WNobuyashrsShindowmertcsiehetes site tare ers Yoshisumi' Hamada... Tsunehile: Wada..ic «ice ciccls ole cistae 6 ola ieteratoen Kanhei Mukai. 


| LINAGE IN PRINCIPAL CLASSIFICATIONS OF JAPANESE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


} . : p ‘ Settled : Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 
Newspapers Medicine Toilet Goods Books Textile Firms Account Official Registering Provisions Hospital Articles Sailing Affairs Total 
Tokyo Jijt occ cae cine oesiees 430,701 354,376 526,331 14,893 325,504 92,493 20,457 134,709 305,241 53,207 487,746 34,671 315,867 3,096,196 
Tokyo Asahi ...........+++-- 654,979 413,403 928,280 11,042 263,723 23,026 17,433 458,916 5a 27 370,625 34,715 401,200 3,632,559 
PTOCHIiS eo eleds tp iotelalort elelo!s phekeyslosehnes 496,799 308,406 455,343 17,910 232,857 23,894 15,304 337,009 44,574 305,549 2,950 395,546 2,636,141 
(itera ais ondoosoh pe oso guests 267,488 237,290 237,472 4,174 318,155 89,609 20,684 154,443 174,187 12,534 235,997, 34,591 228,925 2,015,549 
iGlgrnatesl Wa qns oganneoodoo ocuec 438,387 380,085 630,494 10,335 161,565 18,320 10,401 6 259,677 34,343 221,340 27,752 297,499 2,490,204 
INSANE oosanaowoonomoe 4 655,147 344,989 905,235 11,132 245,311 25,194 18,207 354,990 59,150 362,107 26,477 447,130 3,455,069 
Osaka Asahi ..........-.+..-s5 979,900 691,705 813,067 5,657 352,098 57,697 15,341 1,684 487,872 63,604 672,034 63,890 379,248 4,583,797 
Ocala, UMaiichi Uae sts. ae 1,109,752 673,518 7IB 337m 22227. 307,034 48,236 — 12,930 5,169 521,649 61,828 658,509 68,377 390,468 4,658,034 
Osaka, Jagiie spre svele ote ole «noeyetonete 411,347 408,246 163,490 U5 5A73 138,285 21,224 11,161 68,882 197,409 20,093 188,039 25,058 149,424 1,819,331 
Fukuoka Nichi-Nichi ......--- 711,184 456,746 392,992 3,779 117,296 24,573 8,024 38,689 253,127 40,797 296,166 39,175 253,857 2,636,405 
LOTTE oct coc ASST RETO SOO - 510,924 338,084 276,455 18,246 86,851 8,291 8,416 15,173 279,743 53,166 268,323 340 258,682 2,122,694 
SH rnaich ee eee saeco ate 616,703 249,556 402,415 8,287 140,226 20,022 8,636 33,921 235,134 90,472 279,327 30,156 293,713 2,408,568 
Eick ae bine sme elas eee 779,400 426,701 450,198 7,186 101,381 8,002 94,796 10,512 305,238 77,856 495,327 139,433 326,755 3,222,785 
Ora eee ener 593,354 400,535 252,643 24,694 109,916 6,938 15,555 8,511 352,056 104,482 591,786 145,587 257,341 2,863,398 
RC OWSC) anette ss <a eee 332,425 168,756 136,320 6,396 109,211 23,659 9,130 45,844 148,495 82,873 165,320 * 65,711 235,315 1,529,455 
NAB Ov A) Cece EEEN: «ohio 536,850 371,001 332,627 7,075 153,528 16,826 5,623 30,730 313,402 $6,327 268,599 30,737 344,612 2,497,937 

Total. amt teveieretere: = sis ssapaaiace 11,509,933 9,165,436 8,937,801 265,771 4,125,622 649,020 633,470 683,143 6,484,557 1,139,453 6,990,301 919,323 6,835,840 58,339,670 


BLATR 42 AUS Ti 


Originators of the 


SALESMANSHIP CLUB 


Plan of Building 


UALITY CIRCULATION 


Our charges are just a littlke more than other promotion companies— 


But... 


The net cost to a publisher is less—because our Plan 
produces a greater percentage of new business— 


—Do Not Forget the Address— 
WRITE OR WIRE 


a BLAIR ann AUSTIN 


| CIRCULATION BUILDERS 
| 1504 Centre Avenue } Reading, Penn. 


_ hap 
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A Fact Is a Fact! 


And the most important fact you have to keep in mind 
when planning an. advertising campaign for Japan is the 
fact that The Jiji Shimpo is invariably the first choice of 
foreign advertisers in Japan who are selling imported prod- 
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These foreign clients, both American and European, 
whose responsible representatives are resident in Japan and 
conversant with conditions here, are attracted to The Jaji 
by the universally acknowledged fact that the quality of its 
circulation is unmatched throughout the Japanese Empire. 
The reliability of its news and the courage and sanity of its 
editorial writers has made it the favorite journal of that great, 
forward-looking class of Japanese who are the first to recog- 
nize the worth of a foreign article and who possess the 
means of gratifying discriminating tastes. 
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The Jiji Shimpo will be grateful for the opportunity of 
doing for you what it has done for its other American and 
European clients, from whom it is happy to enjoy the largest 
patronage of any publication in the Far East. 
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“In Japan the Buyers Read the Jiji” 
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NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION 


U.S. AND CANADA 
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THOUSAND TONS 


1908 1909 «1M gt «192 19139 


RODUCTION in the United States 

during December 1925 amounted to 
136,681 tons and shipments to 137,718 
tons. Production in Canada amounted 
to 136,983 tons and shipments to 140,165 
tons, making a total United States and 
Canadian production of 273,664 tons and 
shipments of 277,883 tons. There was 
also 13,348 tons of news print made in 
Newfoundland in December and 96,588 
tons during the year with 986 tons made 
in Mexico in December and 12,681 tons 


| | | | Ik 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


during the twelve months so that the 
total North American production in De- 
cember was 287,988 tons and during the 
year 1925 the Continental total was 3,- 
161,804 tons. 

Stocks of news print paper at United 
States mills totaled 16,238 tons at the 
end of December and at Canadian mills 
18,414 tons, making a combined total of 
34,652 tons which was equivalent to 3.2 
days’ average production. During De- 
cember the United States mills operated 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT PAPER IN 1925 


We ee eee 


WEWS PRINL PRODUCTION 1913-1925 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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THOUSAND TONS 


Bie Bit ge 
THOUSAND TONS 


VS. CANADA 
917 
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2,045,000 4.995000 


at 94.4 per cent. of capacity and the 
Canadian mills at 99.0 per cent. The 
news print mills also made 1,968 tons 
of hanging paper in December, 594 tons 
of which were made in Canada. 
Comparing production during the year 
of 1925 with the same period of each 
of the five previous years, the United 
States mills made 3 per cent. more than 
in 1924, and 3 per cent. more than in 
1923, 6 per cent. more than in 1922; 25 
per cent. more than in 1921 and 1 per 


cent..more than in 1920; the Canadian 
mills produced 12 per cent. more than 
in 1924, 20 per cent. more than in 1923, 
41 per cent. more than in 1922, 88 per 
cent. more than in 1921 and 74 per cent. 
more than in 1920. 

The combined production of the United 
States and Canadian mills for the year 
1925 was 8 per cent. more than in 1924, 
11 per cent. over 1923, 21 per cent. over 
1922, 50 per cent. over 1921, and 28 per 
cent. over 1920. 


Another 100,000 City 


Rhode Island’s Fastest Growing Community 


PAWTUCKET—CENTRAL FALLS 


These twin cities, although under separate municipal governments, are commercially, 
socially and physically one city with 100,359 population according to the latest official 
estimates. Employment for over 38,000 well paid industrial workers is supplied by 
more than 480 factories manufacturing over 160 different products. 


Fundamental prosperity is reflected in the build- 
ing expenditure for 1925, officially estimated at 


$10,000,000 — over 


$4,000,000 for 


dwellings. 


Best of all this community with its trading territory—total of over 150,000 popula- 
tion—is completely and virtually exclusively covered through its only newspaper— 


THE PAWTUCKET TIMES 
Net Paid 26,915 During 1925 


National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Editor & ‘Publisher for January 30, 1926 


The Outstanding Achievement 
Of Far Eastern Journalism 


The Empire of Japan is still ringing with echoes of the 
celebration which marked the complete success of the Asahi 
Shimbun’s airplane flight from Tokyo to London. The 
project, which was appropriate not only because it symbol- 
ized closer relationships between the East and West but 
also because of the part the Asahi has played in furthering 
those relationships was attended by many obstacles. 
Every one of them, however, was Overcome, to the ever- 
lasting credit and honor of the gallant birdmen. 


Stop and think, Mr. American Advertising Man, what 
this means to you and your campaign to develop your 
market in Japan. The Asahi Shimbun, publishing the lead- 
ing daily journals of both Tokyo, the capital, and Osaka, 
the industrial metropolis, is now more than ever a national 
institution. The circulation of the Osaka Asahi is over one 
million daily and that of the Tokyo Asahi is over a half- 
million every day. These legions of readers look upon 
their favorite newspaper not only as a good newspaper but 
as an organization devoted to furthering by the most 
intelligent means the best interests of Japan and inter. 
national peace. The spirit of patriotism has sung praises 
of the Asahi’s enterprise in every corner of the Empire. 


The circulation and prestige of the two Asahi papers 
are at your service. 


The Tokyo Asahi Shimbun 
The Osaka Asahi Shimbun 


“For Results, Use the Asahis” 
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Titles, Page Sizes and R 


ARGENTINA 


KEY 
BM: Bi-monthly 
BW: Bi-weekly 
D: Daily 


M: Monthly 
Qt: Quarterly 
SM: 


Name of 
Paper 


BAHIA BLANCA 


Wewsfapers 
El Atlantico..D 
El Censor ....D 
La Nueva 
Provincia ...D 
El Siglo 


BUENOS AIRES 
Newspapers 

La Argentina..D 

La Vaugurdia.D 

Bl Avisador 


Mereantil ...D 
3uenos <Aires 
Herald 
(Bnglish) ...D 
El Comercio 
Argentino ..W 
Correo De 
Galicia ...-. W 
El Cronista 
Comercial ...D 


Deutsche La 
Plata Zeitung 
(German) ...D 
Bl Diario ....D 
Hl Diario 
Comercial ...D 
El Diario 
Espanol .....D 
Hsnea 
Il Giornale...D 
La Italia Del 
Popolo 
(Italian) ...D 
La Nacion D 
La Patria Degli 
Italiana 
(Italian) ...D 
La Prensa ...D 
El Pueblo ...D 
La Razon ....D 
The River Plate 
Observer 
(English) ..W 
The Standard.D 
ia Union ....D 
La Critica ...D 


Magazines 
The Anglo- 
American 
Review 
(English) ..W 
Atlantida ...W 
Riliken ......W 
Caras y 
@aretas, was 
Fray Mocho...W 
Bl Grafico....W 
Gran Guinol..W 
El Hogar ....W 


Mundo 
Argentino ..W 
La Novela 


Semanal ....W 
Paraw lis eemesive 
Plus Ultra ...M 
Pucky BM 
Fl Suplemento 
BW 
Tit; Bits ....W 
Vida Portena.W 


Semi-monthly 


Issued 


Size of 
Page 


15% x22 
1444x20 


14 x20% 


916x138 


1514%4x20 
104 x15 


138%4x20% 


1544x24 


15144x22% 
15°%4 x24 


8%x13% 
1444x21 
13%4x20 


7¥4,x10% 


8 x11% 
7%x11 
5x 9 
9 x12 
914x138 
5YUx TY 
814x12 


Trade Publications 


Annuario 
Italo-Suda- 
mericano 
(Italian) ..Yr. 
Bl Arquitecto.M 
Bl Aiquitecto 
Constructor BW 
Boletin De Obras 
Publicas B 
Industrias ..M 
Boletin Oficial 
De La Bolsa 
De Comercio. W 
El Campo ....M 
El Chauffeur y 
El Volante...M 
Gaceta Rural M 


La Industria de 
Cueros y 
Calzado 

El Mercurio 

avery 10 days 


Motor ..... BW 
Petroleos & 
Minas ...... M 
La Prensa 
Medica 
Argentina 
Tri-M 


RadioCultura W 
Radio Revista 
BW 
The Review of 
the River 
Plate (Eng.) W 
Revista Argen- 
tina De Obstet- 
ricia Y Gine- 
cologia .. BM 


Bisa 


634x 9% 
6x 9% 
4%,x 8 

64x 91% 
9 x1214 


4Y4x T% 
74%4x10% 


7% x10% 


8% x12% 
7144x10 


KEY 
SW: Semi-weekly 
SYr: Semi-yearly 
Tri-M: Tri-monthly 
Tri-W: Tri-weekly 
W: Weekly 
Yr: Yearly 
Class of 
Readers 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
Medium. 


Socialist. 


Commercial. 


Business. 
Commercial. 
Spaniards. 


Commercial. 


Germans, etc. 
Aristocracy. 


Commercial. 


Spanish. 
Milk industry. 
Italians. 


Italians. 
All. 


Italians. 
All. 
Catholics. 
All. 


Upper classes. 
All. 
All. 
Tabloid, 


classes. 


general 


Sporting. 
All. 
Children. 


High and medium. 
All. 


Sports, theaters. 
All, 
Middle and upper 


class homes. 


High and middle. 
Women and cul- 
tured classes. 
Women. 

Upper classes. 


All. 


All. 
All. 
Popular. 


All. 
Architects. 


Arehiteects, con- 
tractors. 
Industrial. 
3usiness men. 


Raneb and farm. 


ete. 
dairy- 


Chaffeurs, 
Farmers, 
men, efe. 


Shoe trade. 


Commercial. 
Motor world. 


Oil and mining. 


Doctors. 
Radio. 


All. 


Commercial, 


Medical. 
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Name of Size of 


Paper Issued Page 
Revista De 
Ciencias 
Medicas ....M 64x 914 


Revista De 
Beonomia 
Argentina ..M 
Reyista 
Ganadera .BW 
Revista Mari- 
tima Sud 


44x T% 


Tux 9% 


Americana ..M 74x10 
Revista Tele- 
grafica <<. ..<, M 6364x10 
Riel Y Fomento 

M 8 x11 


Seguros ......M 53x 9 
Seguros y Bancos 
BW 5%x 9 


La Semaine 
Commerciale W 7144x10% 
The Times of 

Argentine .W 74%4x10% 


CORDOBA 
Newspapers 
Los Principios D 


El Defensor 
De Cordoba ..D 174x234 
Ta Voz del 

Interior .....D 1514x231 


JUIUI 

Newspapers 
La Qpinion....D 515 x 
4g OS Er Oo cr D. 141%4x21% 
LA PLATA 

Newspapers 
El Argentino .D 16 x21 
BY Dia, ace-\... D 14 x20% 
Grade Publications 
Revista 

Comercial BW 64x 9% 
MENDOZA 

Newspapers 
Los Andes....D 15 x24 
OLAVARRIA 

Nowspapers 
La Democracia 

Tri-w 12 x18 
El Popular 
Tri-w 15 x20 

PARANA 

Newspapers 


La Accion 
El Diario 


PUNTA ALTA 


D 1414x20 
..D 1414x20%4 


Newspapers 

Nueva Epoca 
Sw 12 x18 

RESISTENCIA 

Newspapers 
El Heraldo Del 

Chaco ..SwW 144%x20 
La Voz Del 

Ghatco' “.5..... D 141%4x21% 
ROSARIO 

Nowsrapers 
La Oopital ...D 16% x23% 
Cronied. 9. d..ta. D 151%4x20 
SALTA 

Newspapers 
Fl Civico 13144x21% 
SAN LUIS 

Newspapers 
La Opinion...D 20 x13% 
TUCUMAN 

Newsrapers 
El Orden ....D 15%x22 


eading Public of Daily Newspapers and Othe 
Commerce Data 


Class of 
Readers 


Medical. 


Financiers. 


Cattle breeders. 


Shipping. 

Radio. 
Railwaymen, 
Banks, insurance, 
etc. 

Insurance compan- 
ies and bankers. 


Commercial. 


Shipping. 


All, especially 
wealthy. 


Catholics. 


All. 


All. 
All. 


All. 
All. 


Commercial, 


All. 


All. 


All. 


All. 
All. 


All. 


All. 


All. 


All. 


BOLIVIA 


LA PAZ 
Newspapers 

Bl Diario..... D 

La Reforma...D 

La Republica..D 

La Verdad....D 


Magazines 
La Ilustracion W topo al fa! 
SUCRE 

Newspapers 
La Prensa ....D 1214x119 


All. 

General. 

General. 

Catholies and busi- 
ness men. 


General. 


General. 


BRAZIL 


BAHIA 
Newspapers 
Diario da 
Bahia .:.....D 1514x21% 


Diario de 
Noticias .....D 1614x23 
O Imparcial...D 15%x20% 
A Tardel\...5. Dy th) x28 
Trade Publications 
Gazeta Medica 
da Bahia....M 
Boletin da 
Associacao 
Commercial 
da Bahia....M 6 


CAMPINAS 
Newspapers 
Diario do 
Povo 


General. 


All. 
General. 
General. 


Medical. 


Business men, 


All. 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 


CANTAGALLO 
News, apers 

Tribuna de 
Cantagallo ..W 


CORDEIRO 
Newspapers 

Gazeta de 

Cordeiro 


Issued 


1214%4x17% 


....W 13%x20 


CORUMBA 
Newspapers 
A Cidades 3... D 11%4x15% 


FORTALEZA, CEARA 
Newspapers 


Correio do 
Ceargd Veni D 15%4x24% 
© Impar- 
cial ....Tri-W 114x165 
FLORIANAPOLIS 
Newspapers 
OQ Bstado..-... D 131%4x19 
ITAJAHY 
Newspapers 
O Vharol.....W 8%4x11% 
JUIZ DE FORA 
Newspapers 
Correio de 
Minas) ies «lees D 12 x20 
Jornal do 
Commercio ..D 13%4x20 


LARANJAL 
Newspapers 
A Tarde“. ..W 21 


MARANHAO 
Newsrapers 
0 Jornal 


PARA 
Newspapers 

O Estado do 
Para 

Folha Do 

INOTUG) uci) oreis ats D 15%x21% 


PARAHYBA 

Trade Publications 
Parahyba 
Agricola ....M 5 


PARANAGUA 
Newspapers 
Diario do 
Commercio 
PELOTAS 
Newspapers 
Diario 
Popular 


x15% 


x19% 


1514x22 


x 8 


..-D 1314x19% 


Dieetess D 15%x20 


PERNAMBUCO 
Newspapers 
Diario de 
Pernambuco 
Jornal do 
Commercio 
Jornal do 
Recife 
Jornal 
Pequeno ....D 
A Provineia...D 155 
Trade Publications 
Jornel de 
Medicina de 


D 15 


Bo 3) galt) 


Pernambuco M 5 x 8 
PORTE ALEGRE 
Newspapers 
Correio do 
IQR Hacdeoot DeELG,. xo2 
A Federacao..D 1534x22 
RIO BRETO 
Newspapers 
O) Porvirs 2.2 Ww 8 x12% 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
Newspapers 
Correio da 
Manali ./se D 174 x23% 
QO: Jornal s.- D 15%x21% 
Jornal do 
Brasil) ....).. Dio) x2k 
Jornal do 
Commercio ..D 19 x24 
AINOUGEG nateone D. 15%4.x22 
OF PR Bini Baws D 16. x22 
A Patria .....D 15%x23 
O Social .....W 73%4x10% 
Magazines 
A. B.C, 2..We. 736x10% 
America 
trasileira ..M 7 x10% 
Brazilian 
American ...W 74x10% 
Oareta, ices << WwW 64x 9% 
Eu Sei Tudo..M 6Yx 914 
Fon Fon .....W 6%x 914 


Tllustracao 


Brasileira ...M 8% x12 
Leitura Para 

TOROG) er cee sre M 4%x 7% 
Q Malho .wWw- 7 x10% 
Revista da 

Semana ....W 93x13 
O Tico Tico..W 74x10% 


Trade Publications 
O Automovel..M 6 x9 


3oletin Odon- 


tologico ....Qt 4 x7 
Brasil 
6 x9 


Agricola ....M 


Class of 
Readers 


General. 


General. 


All. 


All. 


General. 


ALt. 


General. 


All. 


General. 


All. 


General. 


General. 


General. 


Agricultural. 


General. 


All. 


General. 


General. 


General. 
General. 


Medical. 


reneral. 
General. 


All. 


General. 

Better class. 

Laboring class 
principally. 


Business 
General. 
Better classes. 
General. 
Industrial and 
commercial. 


men. 


finan- 
literary in- 


Politicians, 
ciers, 
clined, 

Middle 
classes. 


and high 


English-speaking. 
Better classes. 
Well-to-do. 

Best classes. 


Women and Home. 
Middle classes. 


Better classes. 
Children, 


Automobile, motor 
eyele, and aero- 
plane owners. 


Dental. 


Agriculturists. 


we Po 


r Periodicals, Compiled from U. S. Government of 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 

srasil 

Technico 16M: 15 x68 
Brazil 

Centenario ..M  7%4x10% 
Brazil Ferro- 

Carrill (Rail- 

ways) ...-BW 7 xl0% 
Brazil- 

Medico ....- Ww 7 x10 
Brazilian 

Business ....M 7 xl10% 
0 Econo- 

mista i... BW 8 x10% 
A Gazeta da 

Bolsa 2h. ow. W 9 x12% 
Jornal dos 

Clinicos ...BW 8 sid 
Lavoura de 

Criaicao’ 22... M 5 x8 
Medicamenta M TYyx11 
Monitcr 

Mercantil ..W 7 xl0% 
Para Todos...W 7 x10%4 
A Patolojia 

Geral erm. BM 6 x 8% 
Radio BW 7 0 
Revista 

3rasileira de 

Engenharia M 7 x10% 
Revista 

Medico- 

Cirurgica 

do Brasil....M 4%x 7% 
A Scena 

Muda, . sac. WwW 7%4xi1l 
A ‘Tribuna 

Medica SM 4%x 7% 
Wileman’s 

Brazilian 


Review .....W 7%x10%% 


RIO GRANDE 


Newspapers 
O Tempo 16 x22% 
SAO PAULO 
Newspapers 
A Capital.....D 1314x21 
Correio 
Paulistano ..D 18 x24 
O Bstado de 
Sao -Paulo....D 17%4x23% 
Jornal do 
Commercio ..D 16 x23% 
A Platea a) el Sac en 
Magazines 


A Cigarra..BW 
Revista do 

Brasil 
Revista 
Feminina ...M 


64x 9% 
4a 


57x 9% 


S. JOAO D’EL REY 
Newspapers 
Aceao Social..W 138%x19% 

TAUBATE 
Newspapers 
O Labaro ....W 134x18 
VICTORIA 
Newspapers 
Diario da 
Manha ......-D ...-..08< 
SANTA MARIA 
Newsrpapers 
Correio da 
Serra. “sigan Bee eee 
SANTOS 
Newspapers 


A Tribuna....D 15% x21% 


> 


Class of 
Readers 


Engineers, 
tractors. 


con- 


Business men. 


Engineers, 
people. 
Medical and den- 
tal profession, 
and students. 


railway 


Business men, 


Business men and. 
students. 
Business and 
banking. 


Medical. 


Agricultural. 
Medical. 

Business men, 
bankers, etc. 
Young people of 
the better classes 


Medical. 
Radio enthusiasts.. 


Engineers. 
Pharmacists and 
medical. 


Young people of 
the better classes 


Medical. 


Business men-~ 
All. 


All, 
General. 
General. 
General. 
All. 


Social and 
mercial. 


com— 


Intellectuals. 


All; chiefly women 


Best. 


All. 


General. 


All. 


Alt. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


GEORGETOWN 
Newspapers 

The Daily Argosy 
(English) ...D 1744x22 

The Daily Chron- 
icle(English) D 15%x21 


Trade Publications 

The Commercial 
Review 

(English) ...M 


All. 


General. 


Business and com- 
mercial, 


CHILE 


ANTOFAGASTA 
Newspapers 
Bl Abece ....D 15%4x20% General. 
El Industrial.D 153%4x20% General. 
Bl Mercurio..D 14144x20% General, 
ARICA 
Newspapers 
El Ferro- 
GALT] | aera D 18%x19% All. f 
CHILLAN : 
Newspapers 
La Discusion D 13%x20 All. H 
CONCEPCION 
Newspapers A a 
RRS Schorr D 16 x21 Better class. - 
La Union:..;..: D 14 x20 All. 
(Continued on page 250) Zz) 
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South American Records Broken 


On December 1, South America’s Greatest Newspaper 


LA PRENSA OF BUENOS AIRES 


set a new mark for that continent by printing in a single issue 


6,470 Separate Advertisements 


and on the following day broke its own new 
record when it printed in a single issue 


6,706 Separate Advertisements 


La Prensa occupies a predom- 
inant position among South 


American newspapers. . . Since La Prensa’s sworn net 
its foundation fifty-six years paidcirculation 


ago, its independence of on Jan. 1st 1926 
thought and action has become 289 023 


a tradition... 


The completeness of its news La Prensa’s average 
service far surpasses that of weekday circulation 
any other South American news- is between 215,000 
paper... The world-wide news 230.000 
service which La Prensa re- ; 
ceives from the United Press 


averages 8,000 words by cable “Sirdexy @ eae 
daily... Its..news coverage 


“-peacheés every part of South is between 255,000 
— America and its blanket circu- i | 260,000 
lation: is uniform throughout | 

the entire Argentine Republic. 


LA PRENSA OF BUENOS AIRES 


La Prensa’s average 
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CHILE—Continued 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 

IQUIQUE 

Newspapers 
El Nacional...D 1314x181%4 General. 
La Patria....D 1344x18% General. 
La Provincia D 13 x19% General. 
Bl Tarapaca..D 1314x1944 General. 
PUNTA ARENAS 

Newspapers 
El Magallanes D 18%4x20 General. 
The Magellan 

Times Principally 
(English) ..W 13 x18% British. 
La Union....D 13%x19% General. 
SANTIAGO 

Newspapers 
Hl Chileno....D 14 x20 Middle classes. 
Deutsche 

Zeitung fuer 

Chile 

(German) D 13%x22 Germans. 
El Diario 

Ilustrado D 16 x22%4 General. 

Il Mercurio..D 14%x20% General. 
La Nacion....D 14%4x21 General. 
Las Ultimas 

Noticias D 14%x20% General. 
Magazines 
Corre Vuela .W 5%x 8% Medium classes. 
Familia ..... 814x12 Best homes, 
Peneca ......W 514x 8% General. 
Los Sports...M 8%x12 High classes. 
Sucesos ....- W  634x 814 General. 
High and medium 

Ti AES 65 ace Ww 54x 8% ~~ classes. 


Trade Publications 


Bl Anuario 
General de 
Chile 
Coletin de la 
Sociedad de 
Fomento 
Fabril 

Bolotin de la 

Sociedad ...M 
Boletin 
Minero 


54x 8% 
5 x8 


5x 8% 


Caliche 6%)x 8% 
Revista 
Medica de 


Chile ..... BM 


TACNA 
Newspapers 
El Pacifico....D 


TALCA 
Newspapers 
La Manana..D 


1314x10% 


131%4x20 


VALDIVIA 
Newspapers 

El Correo de 
Valdivia ...D 


VALPARAISO 
Newspapers 
La Estrella ..D 

L'Italia 
(Italian) ...D 12 x20 
Bl Mercurio. .D 1414x20% 
The South 
Pacific Mail 
(English) ..W 
La Union..... D 
Trade Publications 
La Revista 
Comercial ..W 
Hl Tribunal de 


Comercio 
Tri-w 8 x12% 


1414x21% 


1414x20%4 


10%4x15% 


7 x10 


Merchants, 
farmers, manu- 
facturers, pro- 
fessionals. 


Industrials, manu- 

facturers. 

Agriculturists, 
industrials, etc. 


Mining industry. 
Scientists, tech- 
nical institu- 
tions. 


Doctors. 


All. 


Agricultural. 


All. 


General. 
Italians. 


General. 


General. 


Commercial. 


Commercial. 


COLOMBIA 


BARRANQUILLA 
Newspapers 

Bl Dia ....... D 

El Diario del 


181%4x19% 


Comercio ....D 16%x20% 
Bl Liberal D 15%x19 
Ta Nacion ...D 13%4x21 
Bl Universal..D 6 x7 


Trade Publications 
Boletin de la 
Agencia Inter- 
nacional de 
Propaganda, M 


BOGOTA 

Newspapers 
El Diario 

Nacional ....D 15%x20 
Wl Espectador D 15%x21 
Gil Blas ..... D 15%x24 


General. 


General. 

Those belonging to 
Liberal party. 
General. 

All. 


Subscribers to 
Agency Service. 


All. 
General. 
General. 


TRY THE REGIONAL CLIPPING 
BUREAUS! 


There's only one way to get reliable press 


clipping service. 


you want covered, then tell us. 


Find out what territory 


There's a 


bureau reading every paper in that territory. 


An order for National Service places practi- 
cally every reliable bureau in the United 


States at work for you. 


Rates: $5.00 per 


100; Proportionate discounts to large users. 


Associated Clipping Bureaus 


Spaulding Exchange 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LA NACION 


Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
Hl N r 
pipoues Ae oye (a eke D 15%x21 General, BUENOS AIRES 
El Tiempo ...D 15%x21 High classes in ‘ 
La Republica .D 15%4x20% abana A ; , H s 
Peer tina’s Great M Dail 
ale rgentina’s Great Morning Datly 
Cromos ...... W 8%4x11% High and middle 2 
El Cuento Ww west | th Fi t d O ] S th 
Ue eeee V 
El Grafico ...W 6%x 9 General public, S e€ IFS an n y ou 


especially Women 


American Paper With a 
CERTIFIED CIRCULATION 


The figures covering the circulation of La Nacion are 
certified to by Arturo A. Zoppi, National Public Account- 
ant, Deloite, Plender, Griffiths & Co., and Price, Water- 
house, Faller & Co. 


La Novela 
Semanal ....W 
Patria. cosines Ww %7%4x10 All. 


Trade Publications 
Guia del 
Comercio ..Qt. 


BUCARAMANGA 
Newspapers 

La Vanguardia 

Liberal” 1. D 13144x18 


CALI 
Newspapers 

El Correo del 

Cauca. Tits. os D 

El Relator ...D 


CARTAGENA 
Newspapers 
Diario de la 
WOES aiesistereirts D 
La Patria (for- 
merly La 
Epoca) 
El Porvenir...D 
Tribuna Liberal 
Tri-W 


CIENAGA 
Newspapers 
Rigoletto ....D 


MANIZALES 
Newspapers 
El Diario ....D 


MEDELLIN 
Newspapers 
Colombia 
El Colombiano 
El Correo 
Liberal 
La Defensa 
El Espectador 
Magazines 
Sabado ...... Ww 


5S x73 Commercial class. 


General. 


1414x20 All. 
15%x19% All. 


The great progress of La Nacion is shown in the following 
chart. 


153,x23 Conservative. 


14144x20 
154x224 


General. 
tect Daily Average 
11%x18 All. August 1925 


8 months 
1925 
12%x18 All. 
1924 


114x18 All. 1925 


15% x23 All. 
16 x24 General. 1922 


18 x2514% General. 
1144x17% All. 
15%, x23 General. : 

1 


vey vy 


1 XLO All. 


PAMPLONA 
Magazines 
Colombia Literary and 1920 


higher class, ‘ , 


A ofise nw 4x 64 
PASTO 
Newspapers 
El Diario 
del: (Sur (nwa: De La ae 
POPAYAN 
Newspapers 
El Trabajo ..W 12 
SANTA MARTA 


Newspapers 
El Estado ....D 


CUCUTA 


x17% «All. 
All. Eq 
Newspapers 


Comentarios ..D 10%x16 All. 
El Trabajo Bi-D 15 x21 All, 


SURINAME 
PARAMARIBO 
Newspapers 
Suriname 
(Dutch) 


149.836 169.264 180.926 ee 


136.408 185.736 


1314x20 


- SW 17 x23% All 


ECUADOR 


GUAYAQUIL 
Newspapers 
El Guante.... 15% x21 All classes; a po- 


litical paper. 
15Y%x21% All. 
15% x20 All, 
13%4x20% All. 


D 
La Prensa....D 
El Telegrafo..D 
El Universo...D 


cnennrines "=. “wane | Average Sunday Circulation, August, 238,000 


(Continued on page 251) 

La Nacion is the only morning newspaper in 
Buenos Aires which has the complete service 
of the Associated Press, the world’s greatest 
news-gathering organization. 


A NEW EMPIRE IS BEING OPENED 


“Mexico is the new land of promise of North 
America, and the development of the West Coast 
of Mexico offers possibilities as great as that of 
the Mississippi Valley a century ago.’’—Mid- 
Winter Edition of the ‘‘Los Angeles Times,’’ 


1925. LA NACION has its own representatives and offices in the following 


cities: New York, Lundon, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Genoa, 


The Southern Pacific Railway is now 
Geneva, Jerusalem, and other centers. 


spending many millions of dollars in 
the Northwest of Mexico closing the 
last remaining gap between LOS AN- 
GELES and MEXICO CITY, and open- 
ing up a vast empire of untold wealth. 


LA FRONTERA is the Spanish paper 
of the Northwest of Mexico with the 
largest circulation covering this new 
empire! 


LA 


EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


W. W. DAVIES, Correspondent and General Representative 


Advertising headquarters in the United States: 
Ss. S. KOPPE & CO., Times Bldg., New York 


An informative booklet on advertising in Argentina will be mailed to anyone mak- 
ing application to the advertising representative. 


FRONTERA 


“The Spanish Paper of the Northwest 
of Mexico.’’ 


Mexicali, B. C,, Mexico— 
Calexico, California, U. 8, A. 


a 
a 


> 


ECUADOR—Continued 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 

QUITO 

Newspapers 
Bl Comercio...D 15%4x20%4 All. 
11h Ue OF erga ee ad D 15%x24 All. 
RIVERA 

Newspapers 


Bl Comercio.SW 10%x16% All. 


PARAGUAY 


ASUNCION 
Newspapers 

El Diario...... D 

BH) Liberal.....D 


1444x214 _ All. 
144%x21% Foreigners and 


higher class, 
PERU 


AREQUIPA 
Newspapers 
Hl Deber...... D 

CALLAO 
Newspapers 
El Callao...... D 

CUZCO 
Newspapers 
El Sol 
LIMA 
Newspapers 
El Comercio. ..D 


154%4x20% All. 
1644x25% All. 


aperetedet ors eVe All. 


154%4x21% Business and bet- 
ter classes. 

10% x14 All, 

16 x22% All. 
English-speaking, 


a Cronica....D 
La Prensa....D 
The West. Coast 


Leader ..... W 104% x16 managers, direc- 
tors, engineers, 
ete. 

Magazines 

Mundial ..... W 84%x11% High and medium 
classes. 

Variedades ..W 54x 81% [he best. 

Trade Publications 

La Cronica Doctors, medical 


Medica ..... M 4%x 7% students, ete. 

MONTEVIDEO 

Newspapers 

El Bien Catholic people of 

Publico 2.0... 154x214 all classes, 

A rr 15%x23% All classes. 

Diario del Better class and 

Lo ieee D 15%x22 business houses, 

La Manana...D 154%4x22% Best educated 
classes. 

PRUE P AIR ...%5.% D 15%x20 All. 

BH Plata...) . D 15%x22 Popular, 

La Rezon ....D 16 x20 Middle classes, 

Bl Siglo ...... D 16 x22 Commercial, in- 
dustrial. 

The Sun All English-speak- 

(English ....D 11 x16 ing; about 1,000 
in country. 


Hl Telegrafo..D 10 x15 All. 


Impartial ....D 15%x22 All. 

Magazines 
Mundo 

Uruguayo ...W 10 x13% All classes. 

Trade Publications 
El Avisador Passengers on 
Maritimo ...M 5%x 9 steamers. 
El Estan- Farmers, ranchers, 
eleras «. «-. BM 8 xl11% agriculturers, 
Revista de la 

Asociacion 

Politechnica Professional, li- 
del Uruguay.M 6 x9 braries, ete, 
Revista de la Women and dress- 
1. Catt: eae ae M 6%x 9% makers. 
BARQUISIMETO 

Newspapers 
El Impulso....D 131%4x17 General public. 
BOLIVAR 

Newspapers 
El Luchador...D 15%x21 General public. 
CARACAS 

Newspapers 
El Heraldo....D 1514x22 All. 

El Nuevo 

Diario. .....5%.. D 15% x21 General public. 
La Patria Merchants, indus- 
(Italian) ...W 17%x23 trials, political 

people and liter- 
ary men. 

El Universal..D 15%x214% General public. 

Magazines 

Almanaque 


Venezolano Qt 


5 x 7% All. 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
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Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
GRANADA 
Newspapers 
El Correo ....D 11%4x16 All. 
LEON 
Newspapers 
a El Centro 
Name of Size of Class of Aeeaenan ..D 1534,x21 All. 
Paper Issued Page Readers Bl Cronista...D 94x14 General. 
Billiken ..... W 7%x10% Al. El Heo Nacional 
Cultura Vene- Business and high D 124x16 All. 
ZOLANAS iy etaatets M 4 x 6% classes, Excelsior ....W 9%x15% All. 
Variedades ..W 74%4x10% Chiefly women, 
Venezuela f a bea MANAGUA 
Commercial, eet eek D 144x201 Amn 
Social e High and middle # OMETCIO. .. 2x el 
Intelectual BW .......-. classes, El Pacifico ...D 14%4x21 All. 
Trade Publications 
Gaceta PANAMA 
Dental i sicis M 4 x 6% Dental profession. 
Gaceta Medica PANAMA CITY 
De Caracas.SM 74x10 Medical profession Newspapers 
Diario de 
MARACAIBO Panama =... D 15%x20 All classes. 
: okie hese Diario Nacional 
4 ntorma- D 15%4x211% General public. 
dion he ees D 15 x22 All classes. Stevan ecnidtibh ae y 
Panorama ....D 15 x22% General public. and La Bstrella 
VALENCIA pe eonaiae 
Newspapers (English and 


El Cronista...D 11%x16% 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


BELIZE 
Newspapers 
The Belize In- 
dependent 
(English) 
The Clarion 
(English) ...W 


COSTA 


--W 9 x16 All 


9 x13 All. 


RICA 


SAN JOSE 
Newspapers 
Diario de Costa 
Mica sacs D 13 x19 High classes. All. 
La Nacion -D' 13 xis General. 
La Nueva 
Prengsawn enn Dest eexls All. 
La Prensa ...D 12%x18 All. 


La Tribuna...D 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALA CITY 


131%4x19 Better classes. 


Newspapers Sue ers 
Diario de Cen- High and middle The Nasiaan 
Brae ae -D 18%x20 classes juardian Tri-W 15%x22 All classes. 
Guatenslat Diets 3,200 Al. The Tribune SW 114%x17 Principally the col- 


Excelsior (for- 
merly La Re- 
publica) .....D 16 x22 
El Imparcial..D 1314x20 


HONDURAS 


Middle. 
All classes, 


LA CEIBA 
Newspapers 
Diario del Norte 
D 13%x19 General public. 

Heraldo de la 

Ceiba .......W 13%4x19 General public. 
TEGUCIGALPA 

Newspapers 
Bl Cronista...D 17 x21% General public. 
Excelsior .....D 15 x20 General public. 
Los Sucesos...D 15 x18 General public. 
Magazines 


Renacimiento M 54x 8% 
Trade Publications 

Boletin de la 

Camara de 

Comercio 

(Chamber of 

Commerce 


Bulletin) ...M 7 x10 readers. 
NICARAGUA 
BLUEFIELDS 
Newspapers 


La Informacion 

W 59> x18i.5 Alp 
La Voz del All, 
sooW LL x17 


Atlantico merchants, 


THE APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING DEVICE 
FOR THE NEWSPAPER 


NEW PRICES:— 


“MIGNON? @26 vo. 24 $ 628 
SSIRIUS'iaa ko i. et $ 890 
“DIAMOND” ..........$1025 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 


ETCHING MACHINE Co. 
328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Commercial, offi- 
cial and financial 


particularly 


Spanish) ....D 15%,x20 General, 


SALVADOR 


SAN SALVADOR 


Newspapers 
Diario del 
Salvador ....D 15%4,x20 All classes. 
Diario Latino D 15%x20 All, 
La Prensa ...D 15%, x20 All classes, 
Trade Publications 
Revista Commercial and 
Economica ..M 5 x 8% financial, 
SANTA ANA 
Newspapers 
Diario de 
Occidente ...D 15%x22% General public. 


WEST INDIES 


(EXCLUDING CUBA AND PORTO RICO) 


ANTIGUA 


8ST. JOHN’S 
Newspapers 
The Antigua 
Magnet .Tri-W 7 x10 


BAHAMAS 


ored people. 
(Continued on page 252) 


Ow 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful Performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK -- LONDON 
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Classified Success 


is neither incidental 
nor accidental—it’s 
important and must 
be won! 


2 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


International 


Los Angeles Times 


California's 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


Positively ! 


the only logical 
newspaper to cover 
Montgomery county, 
Pennylvania, is the 


Norristown 
@imes Herala 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Inc. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit. 


EVERY PAPER 


reaches the 
MAIL SUBSCRIBER 


every day, on time, when Speedau- 
matic equipment is in the mail 
room and Circulation Department. 


How? 


With the DIRECT IMPRINT and 
DAILY UPKEEP of the mail list! 


Ask for the rest of the story. 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC CO. 


Pedaumar 
Addressing Machinery 


2023-2033 WILLOW ST. 


(WEST OF ROBEY, SOUTH OF BLOOMINGDALE TRACKS) 


CHICAGO 


SiS G7 oer 4 


(Continued from 


BAHAMAS—Continued 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
Trade Publications 
Illustrated 
Handbook of 
the Bahamas 
(AS2E) ees ot Yr 4 x 6% 
BRIDGETOWN 
Newspapers 
Barbados Adyo- 
ae -sonuccion D 16 x22 All. 
The Barbados 
Standard ....D All. 
HAMILTON 


Newsrapers 
Royal Gazette 
and Colonist 
DATs Sores ele 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PUERTO PLATA 
Newspapers 
Eecs del Norte D 


.D 13 5/6x20% All. 


131%4x20 All, 


SAN FRANCISCO DE MACONIS 
Newspapers 


Bl Anuncio...D 11 x16 All, 
SANTIAGO 

Newspapers 

El Diario ....D 13144x18% All classes. 
La Information 

(Spanish) ...D 13 x19 All. 


SANTO DOMINGO 
Newspapers 
Listin Diario D 


GUADALOUPE 


POINT-A-PITRE 
Le Nouvelliste 
(French) ...D 


15%, x20% ° All 


16144x21% All. 


HAITI 


CAP HAITIEN 
Newspapers 

L’Opinion Na- 
tionale 


(French) ...D 11 x14% AIL. 
PORT AU PRINCE 
Newspapers 
T/Wssor <...--. D Principally Hai- 
tians. 
Le Matin .....D Better class of 


Haitians and for- 
eign business men. 
Le Nouvelliste D Do 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTOWN 
Newspapers 
The Daily 


Gleaner ..... D 151%4x21% General. 
The Jamaica 

TIMES ces WwW 9 x12 General. 

ST. VINCENT 

KINGSTOWN 

Newspapers 
The Times ..W 13%4x18 General. 
PORT-OF-SPAIN 

Newspapers 

Port of Spain 

Gazette 05.65 D ,15%x20 All classes. 


The Trinidad 

Guardian ...D 15%x20 
Trinidad Weekly 

Guardian ...W 9 -x15% 

Trade Publications 

Franklin’s 

Year Book 

(1922) 


All classes. 
All classes. 


Merchants and 


44x 7 business men, 


MEXICO 


ACAPONETA 
Nowspapers 
Bl Eco de 


Nayarit: ...SW 
AGUASCALIENTES 
Newspapers 
Renaciniiento D 
CHIHUAHUA 
| Newspapers 
La Voz de 
Chihuahua ..D 


Trade Publications 
3oletin Comer- 
cial 


Commercial, indus- 
trial and agricul- 
tural. 


CIUDAD JUAREZ 

Newspapers 
Tia Patria ./..D 
COLIMA 

Newspapers 
La Reconquista 

WwW 12 x15% All. 

DURANGO 

Newspapers 
El Comercio SW 


Editor 
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Name of Size of 


Paper Issued Page 
GUADALAJARA 
Newspapers 
El Informador D 1514x20% 


Restauracion D 14%4x21 


BH Sol 
GUANAJATO 
Newspapers 
Bl Noticioso SW 
HERMOSILLO 
Newspapers 
La Prensa de 
Sonora ...... D 15%4x20% 
LEON, GTO. 
Newspapers 
El Presidente D 
MAZATLAN 
Newspapers 
El Correo ....D 
El Correo de 
la Tarde ....D 
EB] Democrata 


1314x20%4 


114, x15% 


Sinaloense ...D 13 x20 
MERIDA 

Trade Publications 
El Comercio ..M 


MEXICO CITY 
Newspapers 

Bl Amigo De 

La Verdad...D 
El Democrata D 
Excelsior .....D 
Wil Globo. ......D 
El Heraldo De 
Mexico 
E] Mundo ....D 
El Universal D 
I Universal 
GYrAfieo: = ste.) 
Magazines 

The Aztee Call M 


1044x15'4% 


BYU x 8% 


El Hogar Tri-M 
Jueves de Ex- 
N Barrio Ww 9 
Revista De 
Revistas ...W 
Revista 
Nacional 


744x10% 


x14% 


9144x1214 
.M 6%x 8 


El Universal 

Ilustrado ...W 71%5x10% 
Trade Publications 

El Automoyil 
De Mexico M 

Cronica Medica 


714x10% 


Mexicana ...M 414%xT7 
Radio ..M 8%x101% 
MONTEREY 

Newspapers 

El Noticiero 

D&W 

Nueva Patria D 14 x20 
Kl Porvenir ..D 15144x20% 
DYES TS: the rie ater DY 16) x20 
Magazines 

Actividad 


(Trade pub.) M 
El Elemento 
Sano 


MORELIA 
Newspapers 
El Diario 
Orientacion 
D&W 15 ‘x21 


67% x10 


NOGALES 

Newspapers 
El Correo de 

Occidente ...D 
OAXACA 

Newspapers 
Mereurio D&W 1314%4x201%, 
PACHUCA 

Newspapers 
El Independiente 

Ww 

PIEDRAS NEGRAS 

Newspapers 
El Norte ...SW 
PUEBLA 
_ Newspapers 
Gil Blas -). a: D 15%x21 


Bl Mosquito W 14. x22 
Nuestro Diario 


D&W 151%4x21 
SALTILLO 
Newspapers 
Coahuila ..D&W 15%4,x21% 


SAN JACINTO, DF, 
Trade Publications 
La Tierra ...W 10%4,x15 


SAN LUIS POTOSI 


Newspapers 
ALC CHOM) oats aier cer D 18 x21% 
TAMPICO 

Newspapers 
El Mundo ....D 151%4x20% 


Tampico Tribune 
W 15%x20 


TEHUACAN 
Magazines 
Argos: .Aven .. We 


TORREON 

Newspapers 
La Opinion...D 141%4x21% 
El Siglo D& W 


& Publisher 


Class of 
Readers 


All. 


All. 


All. 


All. 


AML 


Members of local 
Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Chiefly the 
classes. 

AT: 

All. 

All. 


middle 


High 
All. 
All. 


and middle. 


All social classes. 
Members of Rotary 
Club. 

The home. 

All. 

All classes. 
Higher classes, 
commercial and 
industrial cirelcs. 
All classes. 

The automobile 
trade. 

Medical profes- 
sion. 

Radio trade. 


Poorer classes. 
All. 
All. 
All. 


Business men. 


All. 


All. 


All. 
All. 


All. 


All. 


Agriculturers, cat- 


tlemen, mer- 
chants. 

All. 

All. 

Oil men, Amer- 


icans and 
cans, 


Mexi- 


All. 


All. 
All. 


(Continued on page 254) 


for 


January 


3 05 


The Great Daily of Mexico 


The Greatest Bull Fighting & Sports Magazine 


Berkeley Building 
19 to 25 West 44th Street 


Cia. Periodistica* Nacional, S. A. 


The Republic of Mexico 
All Year Round 


The largest American Advertisers have found 
Mexico a fertile field for the sale of their goods 
every day in the year. 


We tell your story daily to practically every 
person in Mexico who has the money to buy your 


goods. 


Your advertising in our paper reaches daily the 
Mexican merchants who have the power to put 
YOUR merchandise on THEIR shelves. 


Try for the unhampered year-round market of 
the Republic of Mexico. 


We have the largest circulation in the Republic 
‘of Mexico. 


Rates and other information furnished on ap- 


plication. 


Our New York Office is equipped to give you 
service of all kinds: translations, market condi- 
information 
Write us regarding your advertising and selling 
problems in Mexico. 


tions, 


Mexico’s Illustrated Afternoon Daily 


El Universal ILUSTRADO 
Mexico’s Illustrated Weekly 


American Advertising Representative: 


M. 


Berkeley Building, 19 to 25 West 44th Street 


EL UNIVERSAL 


———_- 


El Universal GRAFICO 


———_o—— 


——_@-—— 


El Universal TAURINO 


—__@—— 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


New York, N. Y. 


Owners and Publishers 


is an 


Market 


fégarding. agents, etc., -etCiias 


D. BROMBERG 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Don’t Miss 


The 
Editor & Publisher 


Annual Topical Index 
For 1926 


As an additional service to subscribers and in response to many requests we compiled a 


TOPICAL INDEX 


covering all significant and vital news of the trade recorded in the 52 sparkling and newsy 
issues of EDITOR & PUBLISHER during the past year. This feature makes the 1926 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK of even greater worth and importance to you than ever 
before—a fact that seemed hardly possible. 


Turn to the Index Now——See For Yourself 


By means of this TOPICAL INDEX each page of EDITOR & PUBLISHER as pub- 
lished during 1925 will automatically change from past history to a source of immediate 
reference. You will refresh your memory on the important events of the past year. You 
will find data, facts, figures and news items with ease, speed and accuracy. With the aid of 
your filed copies, this index works simply and quickly. Items are indexed and cross indexed; 
all news pertaining to advertising and journalism is recorded with the date of issue in which 


it appeared and the page indicated. 


All copies of EDITOR & PUBLISHER should be saved during 1926. This index will 
be a regular feature of all future YEAR BOOK NUMBERS. 


Don’t Fail to Avail Yourself of This 
Unequalled Service 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Broadway at 42nd St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC, $4.00 CANADA, $4.50 FOREIGN, $5.00 
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MEXICO—Continued 


Name of 
Paper Issued 
VERA CRUZ 
Newspapers 
Bl Dictamen D 
El Informador 


ZACATECAS, Zac. 
Newspapers 
La Voz de 


Zacatecas SW 


CAMAGUEY 
Newspapers 
El Camague- 
yano 


CARDENAS 
Newspapers 
Hl Herualdo de 
Cardenas ....D 
La Union..... D 


CIENFUEGOS 
Newspapers 
Bl Comercio. .D 
La Correspon- 
dencia 
El Sol 


GIBARA 
El Progreso...D 


GUANTANAMO 
Newspapers 

La Voz Del 

Pueblo 


HABANA 
Newspapers 
El Avisador 
Comercial 
El Comercio... 
Diario De La 
Marina 
Diario 
Espanol 
La Discusion. 


ou 


Sie) 


‘The Hyening 


News 

(English) ...D 
The Hayana 
Post 

(English) ...D 
‘The Hayana 
Telegram 
(English) ...D 
El Heraldo De 
Cuba D 
Bl Imparcial..D 
La Lucha....- D 


El Mercurio...D 
fl Mundo.....D 
La Noche D 
El Pais ....-- 
La Politica 
Comica ....- Ww 
Bl Triunfo....D 
Magazines 
Bohemia ais 
Carteles .....-M 
ONC es se iaie + «!- M 


Civilizacion ..M 
Cuba Contem- 

poranea .....M 
Bl VFigaro.....W 
El Magazine 


Te La Raza.M 
Mundial ..... M 
SOGIA]  taraeyeia 7 M 


The Times of 
Cuba (in Eng- 
and Spanish).M 


El Universal. .D 


Size of 
Page 


1544x21% 


1514x22% 


1014x16 
1444x21 


16 x20 
1514x21% 


14 x20 
174x211 


10 x15 
15%x18 


814%4x11% 
17% x21% 


9 x14 
7%4x10% 
Tae20 
7Y%4x10 


414x 6% 
81%4x13% 


i x10 
6) x10: 
714x10%4 


414x 64% 


15%, x20 


Trade Publications 


Agricultura y 


Zootecnica ..M 
Apotheca ....M 
El Automovil 

de Cuba ....M 


Boletin Oficial 
de la Camara 
de Comercio, 
Industria y 
Navegacion .M 

Cuba Odon- 
tologica .....M 

Cuban Telephone 
Directory ..Qt. 

El Financiero 

Every 10 days 

Hacendados y 

Colonos de 


Guba ....-... M 
Industrias de 
Cuba” ....--. M 


Revista de la 
Sociedad Cubana 
de Ingenieros 


BM 
Revista de 
Medicina y 
Cirugia .... BW 


Revista Medica 


Cubana ..... M 

El Tabaco 
(Spanish and 
English) ...BM 


6%4x 9% 
ay ete 
7 x 9% 
6 x9 
4x 7% 
6%x 9% 
6%,x101%4 
b x10 
44x T% 
4ux 7% 
5 x8 
8144x11%4 


Class of 

Readers 
All. 
Commercial. 


All classes. 


All. 
All classes. 


General. 


All classes. 
General. 


All. 


Merchants. 


Purely commercial 
Commercial. 

All; chiefly Span- 
jards. 


All. 
All. 


Mostly Americans. 


All Bnglish 
ers. 


read- 


English speaking. 
All. 

Popular. 

General. 

Business men. 
All. 

Popular. 

All. 


All, 
All. 


High-middle. 
Clubmen, society. 
All. 
Well-to-do. 
Professors, 
yers, 
All. 


law- 
doctors. 


All. 

All. 

High, social and 
middle classes. 
Americans, hotels, 
restaurants, Eng- 
lish-speaking and 
non - Hnglish 


speaking Cubans. 
All. 
Dairymen, agri- 
culturists, cattle 
men. 


Professionals. 


Garage owners. 


Commercial. 
Dentists and den- 
tal profession. 
Telephone sub- 
seribers. 


Commercial. 


Central 
ete. 


Planters, 
owners, 


Industrial. 


Engineers. 


Medical. 


Medical. 


Tobacco. 


Editor 
Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
MATANZAS 
Newspapers 
El Imparcial...D 154%4x20% 
Hl Jejen ....- Di 16) x22 


El Republicano D 14%4x21% 


NUEVA GERONA 
Nowspapers 

Isle of Pines 
Appeel 

(English) ...W 14%x13% 

SANCTI SPIRITUS 
Newspapers 

Iba cbc Qoqgos D 


SANTIAGO 
Newspapers 
Fl Cubano Libre 
D 15%x21 
Diario de Cuba D 16 x20 
La Indepen- 
dencia 


& Publisher 


Class of 
Readers 


All. 
All. 
All. 


All. 


All. 


All. 
All. 


Best. 


UNITED STATES INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


CEBU 
Newspapers 
El Democrata 
(Spanish) 
The Freeman 
(Bnglish- 
Visayan) ...W 9 
La Revolucion 
(Spanish, Eng- 
lish and 
Visayan) ....D 
ILOILO 
Newspapers 
El Centinela 
(Spanish- 
Visayan) ....D 15 


Sw 14 


MANILA 
Newspapers 
Chinese Com- 
mercial News 
(Chinese) .. 13 
El Debate 
(Spanish) 
La Defensa 


-D x18 
oe 8) 
(Spanish) ...D 
gi D} 
Oo 
5a!) 


16%)x21 


16 x21 
Kong Li Po 
(Chinese) .. 
The Man Ho P 
(Chinese) 


1314%4x19% 
13 x19 


Manila Daily 


Bulletin 161%4x21 


The Manila Times 
D&W 16%x21 

Taliba (Tagalog 
D 16%x21 


La Vanguardia 
(Spanish) ...D 16%x21 
Magazines 
The Gazette (The 
Navy Paper) 
SM 
The Independent 
(English- 
Spanish) ....W 
Philippine 
Education ..M 
Philippine Free 
Press (English 
and Spanish) 
w a2 
The Woman’s 
Journal 


7%4x10% 


9 x1Z% 


74x10 


x12% 
7TY%4x10 


Trade Publications 
Progressive 
Agriculture 
(English and 
Spanish) ....M 64x 9% 
ZAMBOANGA (Mindanao) 
Newspapers 
La Voz del 
Pueblo 
(Spanish). 


Sw 114x116 


PORTO 


GUANICA 
Newspapers 
3risas del 
Caribe x12 
MAYAGUEZ 
Newspapers 
Diario Del 
Oeste 
Magazines 
Revista 
Blanca 


13% x20 


podvee i tie pall) 
PONCE 
Newspapers 
El Aguila de 
Puerto Rico..D 
HL Dig: feu ck. D 


13%4x19 
13144 x20 


SAN JUAN 
Newspapers 

La Correspondencia 
de Puerto 


Rico x20 


All. 
English-speaking 


Filipinos. 


Merchants and 
farmers. 


Farmers, mer- 
chants, industrial 
people, mfrs., 
ete, 


Chinese merchants. 


All. 
Old conservative 
class. 


Chinese merchants, 
Chinese merchants 
and profession- 
als. 
Americans, 
peans and 
lish-speaking 
Filipinos. 


Euro- 
Eug- 


Americans, Hng- 
lish-speaking 
Filipinos. 


Reaches people in 


and near Manila 
speaking Taga- 
log. 
Well-to-do Span- 


ish-speaking Fili- 
pinos. 


Naval officers and 
men. 

Professional men, 
business men and 
agriculturists. 
Teachers and 
schools. 


All. 
English-speaking 
public, chiefly 


women, 


Agricultural. 


RICO 


All. 


All. 


First class. 


All. 
All. 


All. 


for January 30, 1920 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Yeaders 
La Democracia.D 
El Globo...... 14 x21% All. THIS 
El Imparcial..D 15%x21 All. 
El Mundo..... D 154%x20 All. YEAR 
Porto Rico 
Progress BOOK 
(English) ...W 11%4x16 High classes. 
El Tiempo IS 
(Spanish and 


English) ....D 
Magazines 
Puerto Rico 

Ilustrado ...W 


15%4x20 All. 


READ 
AROUND 
THE 


74x10% All 


SAMOA ISLANDS WORLD 


Of, for and by newspaper 


APIA 
Newspapers 


Native, half-caste, 
Samoa Times.W 


9%4x15% and white. 


and advertising men. 


VIRGIN EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


ISLANDS 


ST. THOMAS 1700 Times Building 
Newspapers 

St. Thomas Mail New York 

NOtes | ctaevetss\- D 10 x16 All. 


Every Editor Wants 


“Jessy Trimble’s dramatic letter is the most informative of all 
the letters now being offered from New York. It has the feel 
of the theatre: it is written by one who knows the stage and 
not by Alice in Wonderland . . .” 


O. L. Hall, 
Editor Chicago Journal 


“T am extremely interested in your Metropolitan features .. .” 


Louis Weitzenkorn, 
Sunday Feature Editor, New York World 


“Your fine work . . .” 


Charles H. Dennis, 
Managing Editor, Chicago Daily News 


Write for Samples and Rates 


T-BEAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


299 Madison Ave., New York THEODORA BEAN, Editor 


Printers and Publishers! 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT— 
Send for our Current List of Rebuilt Equipment 


Here are some of our Special Offerings : 


Hoe 8-column 48-page Sextuple Right Angle Web Press— 
2148” cut-off 
Campbell Rotary Newspaper Press, 8 pages, production 8,000 
per hour 


2 No. 8 Linotypes—almost new U. S. 8-column Flat Casting Box 
Ostrander Flat Plate Shaver New Hall 8-col. Flat Casting 


Hoe No. 5 Double Steam Table Boxes 
Hoe Stereotype Melting Furnace New Hall 7- and 8-col. Steel- 
Hoe Matrix Rolling-in Machine Form Tables a 


4 Cottrell one-color Rotary Web Perfecting Presses, deliver- 
ing printed sheet up to 33 x 46, equipped with 10 H.P. mo- 


tors. All in good condition and available immediately. 


2 3-0 Two-color Miehles, bed size 5-E Whitlock 2 rev. 2-roller Cyl- 
45 x 62 inder Press, bed size 22 x 30 
Huber Hodgman 2 rev. Cylinder 15 x 21 Golding Art Jobber 
Press, bed size 46 x 66 14 x 22 John Thomson 
No. 2 Miehle 2 rev. 4-roller Cyl- 12 x 18 Chandler & Price 
inder Press, bed size 35 x 50 Miller Units—8 x 12, 10 x 15 and 
Huber Hodgman 2 rev. Cylinder 12 x 18 
Press, bed size 36 x 50 36” National Power Paper Cutter 


No. 9 Babcock Optimus, bed size 63” Brown & Carver 
39 x 55 Automatic Paper Cutter 


The above are only a few of the articles which are on our 
floor, rebuilt and ready for shipment. 


Send for current issue of “The Hall Broadcaster” 


THOMAS W. HALL CO.,, Inc. 
512 West 41st St., New York 


* 
ae 


Titles, Page Sizes and Readi 


AUSTRIA 


Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
BREGENZ 
Newspapers 
Vorarlberger 
Landes Zei- Industrial and 
LT See ee D 9 x14 business circles. 
GRAZ : 
Newspapers 
Neues Grazer Merchants, land- 
Wagblatt- .-D-- 9» x14 owners, indus- 
trialists, and 
other business 
men. 
Tagepost ....D 1914x114 All classes. 
INNSBRUCK 
Newspapers 
Innsbrucker 
Nachrichten D 10%x16 All classes. 
KLAGENFURT 
Newspapers 
Kartner Tag- 
IED er eae D 11 x16% All classes. 
LINZ 
Tages-Post ..D 101%x16 Middle classes. 
SALZBURG 
Newspapers 
Salzburger 
Volksblatt ..D 10%x16% All classes. 
VIENNA 
Newspapers 
Arbeiter Zei- 
(OR A Snes D 104x116 General, 
Illustrierte All classes, chiefly 
Kronen-Zei- lower and un- 
tUNS 22.52.05 8%4x10% educated class. 
Kleine Volks- Business men and 
Zeitung S$ xi laborers. 
Neue Freie 
IPYeSs@ sec sc D 10%x17 All classes. 
Neues 8 Uhr 
IBISEE & ac dles D 10%x1T7 All classes. 
Neues Wiener 
Abendblatt .D 10%x17 All classes. 
Neues Wiener Women of the 
Journal ...., 104%4x16% middle and lower 
classes, 
Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt ...D 10%x17 All classes. 
Reichspost ...D 10 x16 Middle classes. 
Sport-Tag- Industry interest- 
DLBEt) ahiccerehers D 10%x17 ed in sporting 
goods. Sport en- 
thusiasts. 
Volks-Zeitung D 10%x17 All classes. 
Wiener Mor- 
genzeitung ..D 10 x16 Jews—general. 
Magazines 
Faun ....Tri-M 74x 9% 
Das Interes- 
Santes Blatt W 10%4x141%4 Middle classes. 
Wiener All, better mid- 
Bilder™ i... ., W 10 x14% dle classes. 
Wiener 
Kleines 
Witzblatt. BW 44x 6% 
Wiener 
Mode... ..c.s 10 x 9% All classes, 


BW 
Trade Publications 


Die Boerse W 10%4x15% Commercial and 


financial. 
Elektrotechnik 
und Masch- Engineers and ma- 
inenbau ....W 7%4x10% ehinists. 
The European ‘ 
Commercial W 7%4x10% Merchants, 
Oesterreichische 
Chemiker- 
Zeitung ...SM 8 x11% Chemists, etc. 
Radiowelt ..W 74x10% Radio, all classes. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


PRAGUE 
Newspapers 
The Central 
European Ob- 
server 


Merchants, 
facturers. 


MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


with 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


manu- 
184%4x19% 


Listu 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


Name of Size_of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
Narodni 
Politika’ «....D All classes. 


Trade Publications 
The Cesko- 
slovensky 
Merkur ...BW 
Mor. Ostrava 


Newspapers 
Moravasko- 
Skezsky 
Dennik 


DANZIG 
Newspapers 

Danziger 

Neuste 

Nachrichten 
(German) ...D 12 

Gazeta 
Gdanska 
(Polish) 


Tx 9% 


Export and import. 


x17% Educated classes. 


teeeee D 11%x17 Merchants and 


Trade Publications business people. 
Danziger 
Wirtschafts- 
zeitung 
(German) BW 7%x 9% Commercial. 


BELGIUM 


ALOST 
Newspapers 

Volkstente.;..0D,013 x19 Catholics. 

De Werkman D 13 x19 

ANTWERP 

Newspapers 
Antwerpsche 
Tijdingen ...D Neutral. 

Echo du Soir D Neutral. 

Fazet van Catholic; working 

Antwerpen ...D classes, 

Het Handelsblad Conservative Cath- 

(Flemish) -D 15%x22 olic party busi- 
ness world and 
sportsmen, 

Lloyd Anversois Merchants, manu- 

D 14 x20 facturers, ship- 
ping houses, 
bankers. 

Le Matin Best commercial 

(French) ....D 18% x18 classes, 

La Metropole..D 16 x23 Merchants, manu- 
facturers, bank- 
ers, shipping 
world. 

De Morgenpost D 18 x21 Catholic, 

Neptune (Belgian 

Lloyd and 

Daily News).D 13 x18 Trade and _ ship- 


ping circles, 
Nieuwe Gazet 


(Flemish) ...D Liberal. 
De Schelde 
(Flemish) ...D Independent, 


Trade Publications 


Le Tabac..... M 17%x10% Tobacco trade. 
ARLON 
Newspapers 
L’ Avenir du 
Luxembourg D 15%x22 
Nouvelles ....D 14 x21 
BRUGES 
Newspapers 
Brugsch Hen- 
delsblad .....D 121%4x19% 
Journal de 
Bruges ..Tri-W 15 x17% 
La Patrie ..SW 15 x21y4 
BRUSSELS 
Newspapers 
La Derniere 
Heures. is ces D 15%x221% General. 
L’Echo de la 
Bourse ...... 14 x20% General. 
L’Etoile Beige D 15%%,x20 Liberal. 
L’Eventail ...W 1214x18 Court members, 
industrials, the- 
atregoers society. 
La Gazette ...D Liberal. 
L'Independance 
Belseecwanes Lom x2 Liberal. 


Journal de 


241,536 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and evening 
issues) for the month of 


December, 1925 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of 
December, 1925, was 187,069. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


Evening Sunday 


ADVERTISING MEDIA OF EUROPE 


ng Public of Daily Newspapers and Other Periodicals, 
Commerce Data 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
Bruxelles ....D 
Het Laatste 
Nieuws 
(Flemish) ...D 13%4x19 
La Libre 
selgique ..... D 15 x22% 
MUAY Gis ceerscstace D 
Moniteur des 
Interets 
Materiels ....D 7%x11% 
La Nation Belge 
D 15%x24 
Le National 
Bruxellois ...D 15%4x20 
Net Niews Van 
Der Dag .....D 12%x17% 
Le Peuple ....D 15%4x22% 
Le Seif atiee D 
Sport Wereld 
Tri-W 
De Staandard 
(Flemish) ..D 15%x21% 


Velo-Sport Tri-W 

Le XX Siecle D 15 x22% 
Trade Publications 

L’Amateur de 


TT. BPs OM Teese 814 
Annales des Tra- 

vaux Publics 

de Belgique BM 4%x 8% 
Bulletin du Tour- 

ing Club de 

Belgique ..BW 716x11 
Chronique des 

Travaux Pub- 

Gre peescisd SW 6%x1lo 
Hau-Eclairage 

Chauffage 

(French) ....M 844,x10% 
L’Electricite 

pour Tous ...M 6%x 9 
L’ Exportateur 

Importateur 

Belge. ...5- W 5%x 9 
Feret Acier M 8%4x104% 
L’ Index 

Financier ...W 5 x 84 
Journal de la 

Droguerie et 

Reyue Chimique 

Fusionnes ...M 7%x10% 
Le Lloyd Com- 

mercial (French 

and English) 

BW 8%x11\% 


for the 


First Meeting 


of the 


Disarmament Conference 


a 
r] 

a 

D 

a 

r 

7 

a He Will Visit 
= Paris — London — Berlin 
re 

] 

a 

] 

8 

r] 

. 

* 


Prague and Budapest 


Wire for Option 


His Articles 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
SEEERBHEBEBEBEHRBHESBEE 


Frank H. Simonds 


Sailed January 16 


Class of 
Readers 


General. 
General. 


Financiers, indus- 
trials, merchants, 
ete. 

Medium classes 
and society. 


Catholics, 
Catholics, 


Socialists. 
General, 


General. 
Catholics. 
Amateurs, con- 
structors of wire- 
less apparatus. 


Industrials and all 
engineers, 


Industrials, trad- 
ers, merchants, 
ete. 

Gas, electricity, 


heating and pow- 
er industries. 


Electricians, etc. 


Export and import 
world. 

Engineers, 
cians, ete. 


electri- 


Drug dealers, spe- 
cialists, ete, 


Commercial and 


industrial. 


Compiled from U. S. Department of 


2595 


Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
Le Moniteur de 
L’ Alimentation 
M 8144x11 Grocers, etc, 


Le Moniteur de 


l’Horlogerie de Watchmakers, gil- 


la Bijouterie 8%4x104% versmiths, 

Le Moniteur de 

la Cordonnerie 

et du Cuir 

(French) are+M  8%x10% Shoe trade. 

Le Quincaillier Hardware stores, 

(French) ....M 84%4x10% machinery mfrs,, 
kitchenware 
mfrs., ete, 

Revue du Beton 

PATTNO aes et M 6%x 9 Engineers, ete. 

Le Verre ;.... ATS) x10 Glass industry. 


(Continued on page 256) 


Don’t Pig’ Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys. 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 


If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO CHARGE TO 


EMPLOYERS. 


Peoria 


e 
Try-Out City 
— THE PEORIA 


OURNAL 


Cranscrip 


Puts Tryouts Over/ 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York - Chicago- Boston 


QT Sosa 


Editor 


ADVERTISING MEDIA OF EUROPE 


(Continued from page 255) 


BELGiIUM—Continued 


Name of Size of 


Paper Issued Page 
CHARLEROI 
Newspapers 
Gazette de 
Charleroi ....D 
Le Journal de 
Charleroi ...D 16 x21 
Le Pays Wallon 
D 
Rappel ....-+.- D 
Trade Publications 
Revue Indus- 
trielle ...... Ww 8 x10 
‘ 
COURTRAI 


Newspapers 
Kortrijksche 


Volk sw aseee® D 1214x15% 
DINANT 

Newspapers 

L’Horizon ...W 1514x22% 
GHENT 

Newspapers 


Le Bien Public D 
Flandre Liberale 
D 15%4x20 
Gazet yan Gent 
D 
De Gentenaar.D 
Journal de Gand 


Vooruit 
Trade Publications 
Le Commerce et 
L’Industrie de 
Gand (French) 
Ww 6%x10% 
The Exhibition 


Class of 
Readers 


Socialists. 


Coal, jron, steel 
and glass indus- 
tries. 

Catholics. 

Middle und upper 


classes 


Commercial, 
Manufacturers, 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 

TOURNAI 

Newspapers 
Avenir du 
Tournaisis ..D 
Courrier de 
L’Escaut ...D 


Issued 


15% x23 


15%, x19 


VERVIERS 
Newspapers 
Courrier du Soir 
D 16 


& Publisher 


Class of 
Readers 


DENMARK 


AARHUS 
Newspapers 
Aarhus Amtsti- 
dende .......D 
Aarhus Stiftsti- 
dende  ..../0.. .i) 

Dansk Han- 
delsblad ....W 14%x21 
Demokraten ..D 14 x21 
Jyllands Posten 
(Danish)! <2 2.05515 


14 x21 


x21 4 


COPENHAGEN 
Newspapers 
Advertisements 
Tidende (De 
Ferslew’ske 
Blade) 
Aftenpoften (De 
Ferslew’ske 
Blade) 
Berlingske Ti- 
dende (Danish) 


13% x21 


D 14 x20% 
Borsen w....-D 1314x19% 
Dagbladet (De 

Ferslew’ske 

Bilade)iise.ccte D 138%x21 


Dagens Nyheder 
(De Ferslew’ske 
Blade)) 2. .- D 

Ekstrabladet 
(Evening edi- 
tion of Poli- 
tiken) 

Folket 

Husmoderen (De 
Ferslew’ske 


13%4 x21 


Blade) SW 
Kobenhayn 

(Danish) ....D 15%4x19% 
Kristeligt Dag- 

LIEN ON a pa cso cre D 14 x20 
Magasinet (Sun- 

day Supplement 

to Politiken) W 914x138 


Masken 
Nationaltidende 
(De Ferslow’ske 


Tradesmen, 
keepers, 

Laborers 
tisans. 

Average, 


shop- 


and = ar- 


All classes. 


Best classes. 
Bankers, the ship- 
ping and commer- 
cial world. 

All. 


All. 


All. 


Common classes. 


Zest classes. 


All, 
All, commercial. 


People interested 
in theatre. 


for 


January 30, 


1926 


Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
Landmanden W 936x138 dairymen, ete. 
Motion (a atetciel ere Ww 6%4x 9 Automobilists. 

Motorbladet .W 71%4x10 Motor world. 


Tandlaegebladet 


M 4%x 7% Dentists. 
Vort Landbrug 
Ww 74x10 Farmers. 
ODENSE 
Newspapers 
Fyns Venstre- 
lO Gamoo oad D 2 All. 


BALTIC 


STATES 


ESTHONIA 
REVAL 
Newspapers 
Kaja 
(tusthonian). D 101%4x16 Agriculturists. 
Paewaleht All classes, par- 
(Esthonian) .D 15%4x20% ticularly business 

men. 


Poslednya Izvestia 


(Russian) ...D 15%x20 Jews, nearly all. 
Revaler Bote Trade and in- 
(German) ...D 14 x20 dustrial Class, 
Waba Maa Middle class of 
(Esthonian) .D 11%4x17% people. 

Trade Publications 
Hermes (Hsthonian 

and German, ad- 

vertising in all 

languages) BM %x 9% Business circles. 
HELSINGFORS 

Newspapers 
Helsingin 

Sanomat 

(Finnish) ..D 1534x220 Middle classes. 
Hufvudstadsbladet The Swedish 
(Swedish) ..D 15%x22 upper class, 
Kauppa.ehti 

(Finnish) ...D 18%4x20 3usiness men. 
Uusi Suomi Chief organ for 
(Finnish) ...D 15%4x20 the National 

coalition party. 

Trade Publications 
Arkkitehti- 

Arkitekten The whole archi- 
(Finnish and tect business and 
Swedish) ...M tT ~xil0 art world. 
Industritidningen 

Och Teollisuus- liinland’s whole 
lehti (Swedish and industrial and 
Finnish) ..BW Ae aM) business world. 


Mercator 
(Swedish) ..W 
Papp. rs-Och 


64x 9% 


Russians and 


Business men. 


Travarutidskruft Sawynills, pulp 
(Swedish, Finnish, and papermills, 
English and paper engineers, 
German) ..BW 612x 914 ete. 

Teknillinen /Enginners and 


Aikakauslehti M 6 x 9 


industrial men. 


(Continued on page 257) 


The Worlds Greatest 


Newspaper Feature 


of Ghent (1923) merchants and 
w 7% x10% business men. 
HUY 
Newspapers 
Courrier de Huy 
SW 16%4x1T% 
Gazette de Huy 
SW 1534x24 
LA LOUVIERE 
Gazette du Centre 
D 15%x21 Catholics. 
Nouvelles .. , 15 94x2 Liberals 
LIEGE 
Newspapers 
Les Annonces 
Liegeoises SW 154x21 All classes. 
L’'Express ....D 15%x21% All classes. 
Gazette de Liege 
D 1554x20% All classes. 
Journal de Liege 
D- 1614x24 
Le Meuse ..D 15 x19% Business and pro- 
fessional, 
La Wallonie D 
Trade Publications 
La Chaussure M 74x 9% The trade 
Englebert 
Magazine ...M 64x 9 Automobile trade. 
MALINES 
Newspapers 
Gazet Van 
Mechelen ...D 15%4x21 Catholic, 
Magazines 
Mechelsch 
Rericht) sees: D GP sal Neutral paper. 
MONS 
Newspapers 
L’Avenir du 
Borinage ....D 1514x22 Socialists. 
Le Hainaut..... Catholic paper. 
Le Progress ..D 13 x18 Catholie paper. 
la Provinee..D 15%4x21% Liberals. 
NAMUR 
Newspapers 
La Province de 
ININUI Bieleveie ers 15144 x21 Liberals. 
Vers L’Avenir D 15 x2U% Catholics. 
OSTEND 
Newspapers 
Le Carillon 
ad’ Ostende SW 1214x21 
Echo D’ Ostende 
Sw 13 x19 


Fe PITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 


tion. 


They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 


zines. 


The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


Blade) ......-D 13%x21 All classes. 
Politiken .....D 14 x20 Commercial. 
Magazines 
Allers Familie 
sournal 4. ..... W 9 x12% Family. 
Hjemmet Ww 9 x18% All classes. 
Vore Damer 
(Our Ladies) 
BW 814x11% Ladies. 


Vore Herrer 
(Our Gentle- 


men) 0 


Gentlem 


Trade Publications 


Auto 


Dansk Sofart- 


stidende 


Elektroteknisk 
Tidsskrif 


Finanstide 


De Grafiske 


Pag 


Kraks Vejviser 


en, 


sf 6%x1014 Motor trade. 
People interested 
.W Cen in navigation ac- 
tivities. 
Manufacturers,  el- 
1 ectricians, con- 
Tri-M 7%xl11\% tractors, engi- 
neers, etc. 
nde W 614%4x11% Bankers, capital- 
ists, commercial 
firms, ete. 
conte W's GC exaS Printers and 
printing houses. 
Yr 7 x10% Merchants, etc. 


Agriculturists, 


The 
DES MOINES 
CADITAL 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade territory for 
you at a rate of 14c 
per line. 


It is the best 
Advertising 
buy inthe mid- 
west. 


O'Mara & Ormsbee 


Special Representatives 


The 
DES MOINES 
CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young 
Publisher 


Service 
Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 


illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 


throughout the United 

States and in foreign 

countries. 

4 page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO “SS 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


Over 85,000 copies of 


REVISTA 
UNIVERSAL 


are distributed as a weekly supplement 
of Latin American newspapers. 


The total issue, carrying exactly the 
same editorial and advertising contents, 
is printed in New York and shipped com- 
plete to the distributing newspapers. 


Rates on application and on file with 
the Ay Aw A. Al 


REVISTA UNIVERSAL 


101 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Good Field! Good Plant! 
Good Management! 


A trio that guarantees success! 
Tell me what experience you have had, 
and how much money you have, and I 
will tell you what publication you should 
buy in order to succeed. 

I sell daily, weekly and monthly publi- 
eations THAT HAVE MERIT; make ap- 
praisals and conduct consolidations. My 
long and successful experience »s_ owner. 
editor and publisher of EMINENTLY 
SUCCESSFUL PUBLICATIONS has quali- 
fied me to render valuable service. 

I have some desirable properties to offer 
and a splendid list of customers. If you 
have a publication for sale, or desire to 
buy one, please write, wire, phone or call, 


J. B. SHALE, Times Building 
N W YORK CITY 


Our New Sport Series 
How to Play 


BASKETBALL 


has been ordered by 


MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


_ fashions 


That build circulation 
and please your 
biggest advertisers 


e 


FAIRCHILD 


Newspaper Services 
8 East 13th St. 


New York. 


For Evening and Suraday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS ~* 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


P| 


| 
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Name of Size of 
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Class of 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA OF EUROPE Paper Yaoued Fage — Bender 
La Salut All classes, espe- Th M e 
3 : Pubiicy cecc.. D 16 x21% cially business 
(Continued from page 256) aiap ate peoike, os e orning 
Le Sud-Est 
~ - ee : . Republicain. D 1514x21 Industrial. ] h 
FRANCE ae oe) ate emia Telegra 
aper Issued Page pen ueks L'lllustree ..M-. 9%4x13% Hotels, doctors, 
Name of Size of Class of ache FERRAND pele s tour offices, ete. Is the giant influence on 
Paper’ Issued Page Readers ,  Owspapers La Vie h T f 
ALENCON 4 Fg abe Woe ¢ 3 ee on a Montbrison. D 14%4x19% Well-to-do class. the Turf, in Society, Music, 
pao Be) Momitournn seer seme Trade Publications he 
Trade Publications Bulletin de L’ Union All members of T atic, Motion Picture 
“canes : ie COLMAR des Chambres syndicates be- and Finance, having the 
Suel du syndi- Newspapers Syndicales longing to the 1 
Vey Gee ne Uae ah ging argest circul n 
pale Gey neu Alsasser Kurier Lyonnaises.. M. 7 x9 Union des Cham- D 8 EU Bue of any, 
cultueurs de MEMS UES IOTANDA critultariste (German) ...D 12\4x19 All classes. bres Syndicales aily in the United States 
pea yas s* : igre rye a Les Dernieres Lyonnaise, at a ten-cent Price. 
Ns Nouyelles de Bulletin des 
ee Colmar ...... D 10%x16% All classes. Boles jet dee Se eats Circulated in every State 
ss ee : : DOLEERICR Palniersie Ja:s Silk trade. : . ° 
Lae Poteceele YD 15 Pe atc a Se GRENOBLE Ganterie .....M, 7 x9 Glove industry. in the Union and the prin- 
d’ Amiens 54x— ae ee) Newspapers Journal de cipal capitals of Europe. 
a ‘lasses. Le Petit Medecine de i i 
Trade Publications Dauphinois ..D 16 x21 All classes. Dy Ons Wet os SM. 7%x 9% Medical profession An exclusive market for its 


Le Progres 
Agricole ....W 


8 xlo% 


Agricultural. 


Northern Ohio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest N ewspapers 


Plain. Ne saler 


“ONE Medisim — ONE Cost CA ‘LOI 


NED W Will s sell if if 


DIJON 


We: do 
outstanding 


ability. 


a success. 


We have 
methods. 


| Consistent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


not use just one 
success to 
show you as proof of our 
Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 


proven 


our 


La Parfumerie 
Moderne .. M Tyx 9% 


Perfumeries. 


| 
rr eee 


EVERY newspaper 
WANTS the best 
RADIO programs. 
THAT is why 
NEARLY 200 now 
USE our programs. 

_ THEY cost no more 
YET have no equal 
IN ACCURACY and 
RELIABILITY. Try 
THEM free for a 
WEEK and see. 


* * * 


AUDIO SERVICE 


advertisers. 


THe HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Newspapers La ‘Region AV industrials, - 
cae cers 8 at Lyonnaise ...M 6%x 8% business men and Che Muarning Celegraph 
; f MUD LT Caer re D farmers. . 
LOuest Motte Loo Proscar PopuDlioniy ace Giorno ene 50th St. & 8th Ave. N. Y. City 
Courrier .!..D 1534x2216 Commercial. HAVRE ce ues 
Metz rgiques 
Nowspapers et Electrometal- ‘ 
Saleem Havre-HEelair. D 15 34 X21 All classes, lurgiques ...M 74x 9% Metallurgical. 
[ harciren D 13 x20 Small villages and Le Journal du AH classes, partic- La Soierie de 
ua Oh -: 2 Sates Havre Refine rere D> 15%x21 ticularycommercial. Lyon ...... BW 8 x10% Silk industry. 
A Bs Petit General, farmers, 
Favre. fee te D. 15%4x21 and commercial MARSEILLES 
ANNECY houses. Newspapers 
Sane LA ROCHELLE Ce eet pene et ged 
W 15%x18 All classes. Newspapers Beilngee os eh ah Sire 
Industriel ‘La Charente- Middle-class and Le Peti 2 , 4 
Savoisien ...W 16%4x2144 All classes. ‘Inferieure. SW 174%4x23% country folks. Provencal --;D. 16 x21% "aasaen ae? hie T I | 
: Courrier de La . Middle-class and Le Radical € : Plus AB E S 
BESANCON Rochelle ...SW. 14 x22 commercial, Has By wy y asf eee | 
eadarPublications Tar Gases (French) ....D 15%x214% Lower classes | 
rade Publica ect atch 2 eae € es es . > Le Semaphore de : : 
ua zane < See Fan clos “unis ...SW 14 x20% Middle-class. Marseille. ....D 15%4x21 — Conservative An unusual financial service | = 
eee ae gs ee and, merchants. LE MANS Le Soleil:..... D 15%x20% Bourgeois that places emphasis on the | we 
Newspaper n at influen we 
BORDEAUX pf BED rs METZ ews that 5 uences the at 
course of security and com- 
Mewapevers Regional ....D......... Newspapers cate y | be 
La France de . Libre modity prices. a 
Bordeaux et du LILLE Lorraine ....D 14 x20% All classes ve 
Bordeaux et du ? Le Messin i 3 | { 
Sud-Ouest ...D 15% x23 AJL classes. Aube Dé 15ujNa1%4 Ali classes (Preneh)* °...D 14% x20 Bae ssn COMPLETE OR IN PART ot 
: Republican of + epEches = fAaL 72 AL) classes. Byes = BY LEASED WIRE | 
Ia Petite Grand Echo et Ail, particularly classes sf 
Gironde _....-D; 18. x277% classes. Echo'du “the moderate Le Kepublicain Merchants, Cees 
: sla Pmumercene Nord) i.2s%.: D 155%4x22 bourgeois, Lorrain 14%.x20 bourgeois ENTRAL NEW p 
Journal de Le' Nou- employees | 
Medicine de SANIT Sia 53 x2114 £ 
Bordeaux. BW. 7 .x10 Medical profession en cee dae aD. SA x2ke Woxkine = | oars’ One ERIBON of America | Ge, 
BOULOGNE Nord: -/..5osce D. 15% x21 that is to say ia nee ESTABLISHED 1914 | 
Newspapers TradaePubleations boring _ classes. Montbrison ..D 14%x19% All classes 42 New St., New York City | et 
La Croix du Le Nord Manufacturers, en- (Continued Chi, page 258) / é 
Pas-de-Calais Dv ......... All’ classes. Industriel ..W 8 x10% — gineers, machin- J 
a France du B67 47 ee rae : ery agencies, | Cr 
ee Tre D 154%x21% Middle class. business men, vl J 
© 7 Cle- ee ae La Renaissance mt 
gramme ..... D 15%x21%4 Better class: Agricole et OF HIGH THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 4 
Horticole ...W 714x10%. Farmers. i 
| BOURGES ‘. of the fi 
tre nacre CALIBRE : 
aa perce ee ee Newspapers INTERNATIONAL pi 
ja) Berry... . YALL 4 CLASRES: Le Courrier | 
Agricole et Farming commun- A isher rece a ee * ] N MANAGERS | at 
g A Publisher recently advertised in { 
BREST Viticole ...SW 1614x21% ity, topes D i eee oe a 
Newspapers ee Oe Mie Cxsrtion. du our Classified page for a Circulation ASSOCIATION "4 
La Depeche...D 16 x22 sreton colonies. Gantve) osc D 16%4x21 All classes. Manager. Later he wrote us ae | R} 
ony Freneh Tne» Gazette: du aimed | 4 
Navy. ete BBZSD19/.' Coasercatice 8: ¥ Bt 
‘CAEN Pee Oe ee Can supply you with com- | 
: > B . <<] fant to co : > EDIT 4 $ b 
Newspapers gta REL ates ces oe Mere, ats Page hago foe petent circulation men of | vf 
Pea Gonh crane Vienne ---: SW 15%x21% Agriculturists. & PUBLISHER for the large number . oars wy 
Normand ...W 1514x2214 Rural districts. he pops ie an 5 a lpia and mer- of inquiries which we have received and capacity and ability capable | f 
eo: EE aietare} ais 4 XL en its, A ® 
CALAIS aide am pleased to advise you’ that they to take entire charge of your 
were all from high calibered fe = 
Newspapers LYONS Dod : caante om eae ee _and department or to fill 1mpor- 
he Petit Laboring «and well- Newspapers it was difficult to make a selection from : 
Calaisien ...,D 15%4x21 to-do classes. Le sag g ee 159,91 a os such a number of splendidly equipped tant posts in the department. 
Le Phare..... D_ 16. x23 Lace manufactur- ESERIES TS eas 7usINess men, Circulati Meine gece 
S aer- L’Wxpress ....D 15%x21% All classes ConA Ole Manag exs: 
ars and mer- I 1 C es, = 
pecs: " Le Journal de la Buyers and sellers Le Address the Secretary 
Pee eocke ROUTE? aie versicss D 15%x21 us _Lyon Sample Efficient employees may be secured Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
CH alr, through the assified page of 
Newspapers Lyon Repub- Radical Socialistic Clasaiied, Date ence Eyster, care Star 
Cherbourg- IRCA TMY ec cresteas Di Abs ogi party. : . 7 
Eelair < aiaivads D 15%x20 General public Le Nouvelliste.D 1514x21 Catholics and the EDITOR & PUBLISHER Building, Peoria, Ill. 
Le Reveil de ‘Ia public in general. 
Manche ...SW 15%x21 All- classes. Le Progres....D 1544x2114 All classes. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa 


| 
Hammond, Indiana 


Woodward & Kelly 


; J. B. Weedwar. 
| 366 MN. Mich. Ave. 
Chivage 


110 EB. 42d St 
A New Yor 


30 No. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


Warehouses in’Principal Cities 


Editor 


& Publisher 
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FRANCE—Continued 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
MONTPELLIER 
Newspapers 
TH ECIAIT Wares sss D 15%x21% 
Le Petit 
Meridional ..D 15%x21% 


MULHOUSE (Haut-Rhin) 
Newspapers 
Le France de 

L’ Est 
Der Republikaner 


12%x19% 


(German) ..D 11 x16% 
NANCY 

Newspapers 

L’Est 

Republicain, D 15%x21% 
L’/Impartial "..D 


Trade Publications 
Revue Industrielle 


de L’Est ....W 94%4x12% 
L’Union Economique 

de L’Est ..BW 74x 9 
NANTES 

Newspapers 
L’Echo de la 

Loire) 2. swisies D 
Le Phare ....D 13 x21 
Le Semaine..W 15%x22 
NICE 

Newspapers 


LiBelaireur ..D 15%4x22% 
Le Petit 


Nicois <2... D 16 x22% 
PARIS 

Newspapers 

L’ Action 

Francaise ...D 15%x21% 


The Chicago 
Tribune and 


Daily News..D 15%x21 
Le Croix, ....D 18 x23% 
L’Echo de 

RATIS > seifeisiein' D -15%x22% 
Pxcelsior 15%, x22 


D 
Hi Yigaro “...D 
Le Gaulois D 
L’Intransigeant 


154 x22 
15% x22% 


La ‘Liberte 
Le Matin 
New York 


D 
Le Journal ...D 
D 
D 


Herald ..... D 
L’Ouest-Eclair D 13 x18 
L’Oeuvre ....D 13%4x19% 
Le Petit 

Journal ....- D 15%x22 
Le Petit 

Parisien ....D 15%x21% 
Le Temps ....D 184x235 
Magazines 
Almanch 

Hachette ..Yr 4 x 6% 
Les Annales 

(French) ...W Sr xk 
Conferencia PM 54x 8 
Les Elegances 

Parisiennes 

(French) ...M 10%4x14 
L’ Illustration 

WwW ii xi4 

Je Sais Tout 

(French) ..BM 8 x10 
Journal des 

Demoiselles 

(French) .BM 5%x 9% 
Lecture Pour 

Bis EY Toop Ado M 5IAx 8 
MiG NOG isles Wo Gex 9 
Le Pelerin ..W 6 x9 
La Revue de 

PP ATISI celeceis M 54x 7% 
Revue des Deux 

Mondes ...BM 5x TH 
Le Sourire ..W 8 xll 
Trade Publications 
Agriculture et 

Elevage ....M 6 x 8% 
Annuaire 

Desechaliers Yr 44x 7 
L’ Architec- 

ture 0.2% Ww 8 xl10% 
L’Art de la 

mode .. 84x18 
Automobilia BW 714x10 
Dulletin du 

Syndicat Central 

des Agriculteurs 

de France .M. 8 xll 
La Chaussure 

Francaise ..M 7 x10 
Comptez Rendus 

de l’Academie 

des Sciences W 8%x11\% 
La Construction 

Moderne 8 xll 
Femina ..... M 84xl11% 
Le Franc- 

Parleur ...SM 7%4x10% 


Class of 
Readers 


Royalists 
ticularly, 

Radical 
socialists. 


par- 


All classes. 


All classes. 


All classes. 


Mining metallur- 


gical and other 
industrial 
enterprises. 
Business men of 


Eastern France. 


Middle, com- 
mercial class. 


Independents. 


Middle classes. 
Americans through- 
out Europe. 


Catholics. 
Read by the 
conservative 
classes. 
The middle 
classes. 
Society elite. 
Society. 


All classes. 
Republican. 
Upper classes. 
Republicans. 


Americans. 
All classes. 
Republicans. 
Commercial and 
sporting classes. 


Middle. 

Popular, 
republicans. 
Republicans, all 
classes, 

All classes. 
Literary, political 


and musicians. 
Students and 
literary men. 
Dressmakers and 
fashionable 
ladies. 


High classes. 


All classes, 


Very young 
women. 


All classes. 
Catholics, 
principally 
Catholics. 
Politic and 
intellectual, 


girls. 


High grade 
readers. 
All classes. 


Farmers, agri- 
eulturists, etc, 
Advertising, 
printing and 
paper industry. 
Architects and 
constructors. 
Women’s 
fashion paper. 
Automobile 
industry. 


Agricultural. 
Shoe trade. 


Oniversities, 
academies, 
libraries science, 
Architects, 
engineers, 
contractors, etc. 
French woman, 
middle and high 
class, 


Shoe trade. 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 

Le Genie 

Rural’ Greece M 8 xl0% 
Jardine et Bassel- 

Goursy Jos ce «Nd 6 x 8% 
Le Magasin de 

Chaussures) .M 

Manuel General 

de L’Instruction 

Primaire ...W 5%4x 8% 
La Mode 

Pratique’ ...W 9 x12 
Mon Bureau .M 
(Moto-Revue SM 6%x9 
Nos Loisirs ..M 844x101 
Omnia viesiei-!. M 8%x11\% 
Le Pratique 

Automobile BW 63x 9% 
La Publicite .M 64x 8% 
Revue 

Automobile .M 8 xl0% 
La Revue de 

Chimie 

Industrielle .M 74x10 
16 Science et 

a WVile: ete M 54x 7 
Tres Sport .M eesti: 
bWsine’ jn. W 9%x138% 


Vie a la Campagne 
(French) ...M 
La Vie 
Automobile SM 
La Vie Technique 
and Industri- 
@lLG Me tisive oaks M 


84x12 
714x10% 


8 x10% 


PAU 
Newspapers 


Le Patriote .D 15%4x21% 


RHEIMS 
Newspapers 
L’Eclaireur ..D 


RENNES 
Newspapers 

Le Nouvelliste de 

Bretagne ....D 

L’Ouest- 

Eclair 


1644x21 
13 x18 


ROUEN 
Newspapers 
Le Journal ...D 


ROUBAIX 
Newspapers 
Journal de 


Roubaix ....D 15%x21 


ST. ETIENNE 
Newspapers 
Le Loire 
Republicaine D 
La Tribune 
Republicaine D 


1554x2114 
15%,x2114 


STRASBOURG 
Newspapers 

La Depeche 
(French) ...W 

Les Dernieres 
Nouvelles de 
Strasbourg 
(French and 
German) ....D 10%x16% 

La Republique 

de Strasbourg 

(French) ....D 10%x16% 
Trade Publications 

Bulletin de 

L’ Automobile 

Club D’Alsace 


103%, x161%4 


(French) coM? —5-9xe8 

(Le Chien be 
(French and 

German) ....M 7 x10%4 

Journal Agricole 

1D’ Alsace et de 

Lorraine ...W 8 x11\%4 

Le Petit Fermier 

(French and 

German) ..SM 7 xl10% 

THONON-LES-BAINS 
Newspapers 

L’Echo de 

Leman ..... W 14 x20 

L’Union 


Republicaine W 


TOULON-SUR-MER 

Le Petit Var 

(Republican 

Socialist) ...D 15144x20% 


TOULOUSE 

Newspapers 
La Depeche ..D 15%x20% 
L’Express ....D 


TOURS 
Newspapers 
La Depeche du 
Centre: sii. D 16 x21% 


Class of 
Readers 
Constructors 
countrymen. 
Poultrymen, 
gardeners. 


and 


Shoe trade. 


Teachers. 
Dressmakers 
the home, 
Merchants and 
industrials. 
Motorcyclists. 
Women and home. 
Automobile 
industry. 
Motorists and 
motor dis- 
tributors, etc. 
Advertisers. 
All classes. 
Automobile 
owners and 
traders. 
Engineers, 
chemists, 
protographers, 
dyers, paint, 
varnish and oll 
trades. 


Men of science. 
Sporting classes. 
Importers, 
factories, 

supply houses, 
ete. 

Farmers, 
breeders, 


Rich classes. 


Engineers and 
manufacturers. 


All classes, 


All classes, 


Al 


= 


classes, 


All classes, 


Al 


=I 


classes, 


All classes, 


‘Democrats in 
particular. 


All classes, 


All classes. 


Industrials in the 
automobile trade. 


Cynologists in 
general. 


Agriculturists. 
Agriculturists, 
horticulturists, 
ete, 


Commercial, 
industrial and 
agricultural 
classes. 


All Classes. 


All classes, 


All classes, 


for January 30, 1926 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 

ALLENSTEIN 

Newspapers ‘ 

Allensteiner 

VA SY AISOt ee D Ii) xi654_ All: 

BADEN BADEN 

Trade Publications 
Das Hotel....W 714x10% MHotelkeepers. 
BAUTZEN 

Newspapers 

Bautzner 

Nachrichten D 11 x16 General Public. 

Bautzner 

Tageblatt'” ..D\ 11 wxtT All, 

BERLIN 

Newspapers 

Berliner 

Borsen- Commercial and 

Courier) <7. <1: D 11%x16% financial. 

Berliner Lokal- Middle class, func- 

Anzeiger ....D 11%x16%_ tionaries, etc. 

Berliner Commercial and 

Tageblatt ...D 11%4x16%4 financial, 

Deutsche Reactionary, con- 

Allgemeine servative and na- 

Zeitung ..... D 16%4x22 tionalistic. All 
classes, 

Tagliche Government 

Rundschau ..D 11%x16% _ officials, teachers, 
former officers, 
etc. 

8 Uhr-Abend- 

wha Gonocdce D 11 x16% Middle classes. 

Vorwarts ....D 11 x16%4 Socialists, 
laborers. 

Die Welt Am Liberal middle 

Montag ..... W 11%x16% class. 

Trade Publications 

Allgemeine 

Automobil- The automobile in- 

Zeitung ....W 7%4x10% dustry and trade. 

Auto 

Technik ...BW 7x10 Automobile trade. 

Die Deutsche 

Zucker- 

industrie ...W 7144x10% Sugar industry. 

Eberswalder 

Offertenblatt 

(English, 

Spanish and 

French) .Tri-W 8 xll Hardware stores. 

Der Kon- Textile manufac- 

fektionar ...W 10%x15% . turers. 

Motor sscce.- M 8 x12 Manufacturers, 
merehants, deal- 
ers, engineers, 
sportsmen, etc. 

Der Motor- Automobile indus- 

fahrer ..... 74x10 try. 

Papier Paper makers, 

Zeitung ...SW 8 x10% jobbers. 

BLANKENESE 

Trade Publications 

Der 

Fischerbote .BW 5 x8 Fishing industry. 

BREMEN 

Newspapers 

Bremer 

Nachrichten D 12%4x18 All. 

Bremer z 

Zeitung ..... D 11 x16% AlZilz. 

Weser 

Zeitung ..... D 14%4x21 Business people. 

BRESLAU 

Newspapers 

Breslauer 

Neueste The retail trade 

Nachrichten D 12%x18% and middle class. 

Schlesische Farmers, trade, 

Zeitung ..... D 114%4x16% commerce and 
industry. 

Trade Publications 

Mitteilungen der 

Technisch- 

Wissenschaft- 

lichen 

Vereine ....M 7144x10 Manufacturers. 

BRUNSWICK 

Newspapers 

Braunsch- 

weiger Allge- 

meiner 

Anzeiger ....D 12 x16% All. 

Braunsch- 

weigische 

Landes- 

zeitung |.....D 12 x17% All. 


Trade Mark KFLEXIDEAL Reg. U S Pat. Of : 


§ THE IMPORTED DRY MAT : 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Write for Free Samples 


Ff 15 WILLIAM STREET 


Class of 
Readers 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 
Neueste 
Nachrichten 


CASSEL 
Newspapers 


Oasseler 
Tageblatt ...D 121%4x19% 


Issued 


.D 11%x16% Business people. 


Business and 
trades people and 
middle class. 


CHEMNITZ 
Newspapers 
Allgemeine 
Zeitung .....D, 11%x1T% 
Chemnitzer 
Neueste Nach- 
richten!) Waren D 11%x17% General. me 
Chemnitzer 8 ‘ 
Uhr Abend- 
blatt Be! Die Beeb ot} 
Trade Publications 


All. 


General. 


Hinkaufer The whole textile 
Zeitung ...SW 71%4x10% industry. 
COBLENZ 

Newspapers 
Coblenzer 

General 

Anzeiger ...D 1244x184 Business world. 
COLOGNE (Koln) 

Newspapers 
Kolnische All, but chiefly the 
Zeitung .....D 15 x21% industrial, com- 

mercial and bank- 
ing circles. 

COTHEN 

Trade Publications 
Chemiker- Chemical indus- 
Zeitung Tri-W 9 x12 tries. 

DRESDEN 

Newspapers 

Dresdener Re 
Anzeiger ...D 11%x17% General. ay a 
Dresdener c 

Nachrichten D 10%x17% General. 
Dresdener 

Neueste 

Nachrichten D 1214x18 General. 


Trade Publications 
Die Glashiitte 


(Zeitschrift 

der Glas- Glass manufact- 
industries) .W 74x10 urers and dealers. 
Kartonnagen 

und Papier- 

waren- Manufacturers and 
zeitung .....W 10%x16% dealers. 
Saechsische 

Industrie ...W 7%4x10% Industrial. 
Saechsische 

Landwirt- 

schaftliche 

Presse ....-. Ww 8s'%xil Agricultural circle. 
Die Tabak- Manufacturers and 
Welt: | sheers eeey Tx 9% dealers of cigar- 


ettes, etc. 
(Continued on page 259) 


MICHIGAN 


and the 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 
GRAND RAPIDS—THE ONLY 
DAILY 


IN SEVEN OTHER 
CITIES 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribune 
Muskegon Chronicle 

Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


|  FLEXIDEAL COMPANY, Inc. 


@ 

NEW YORK CITY 

pr 

NY@XINGXIVOXITO@NIYOXIVONIVONUTOXLYO\IY@VIVOVIVONIIVO\ITO\L@\T@\ VON 7@NI7@N aN ve\lve\ i Ye\live\ll! : 
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Name of Size of Class of Name of Size of Class of 
ADVERTISING MEDIA OF EUROPE Name of Size of Class of Paper Issued Page Readers 
Die Metall- MARIENWERDER 
Sy waren-Indus- Newspapers 
(Continued from page 258) trie und Weichsel- Officials, farmers, 
Galvano- Zeitung ..... D 11 x16% and all classes of 
0 rm ; Technick .BW 8 x10% Manufacturers. citizens, 
GERMANY—Continued Name of Size of Class of Periodico Para MAYENCE (Mainz) 
Pte a K Te Paper Issued Page Readers La Importacion Newspapers 
Name of size of Class’ of Die Publishers, adver- y Bl Comercio Merchants, doing Mainzer 
Paper Issued Page Readers Fachpresse SM 64x 9% tising agents, ete, Sudamericano business with Anzeiger ....D 121%4x18 All, 
DUISBURG Das Hobel und Sawmills, and (Spanish) .SM 5 x8 South America. 
Newspapers Sagewerk ..W 64x 9% people connected Der Qualitats- MUNICH 
Rhein and All classes; indus- With the wood in- markt (Dx- Newspapers 
Ruhrzeitung .D 13 x20 trial and commer- dustry, port Adver- Bayerischer 
cial. Der Miihlen und Technical colleges,  tiser) Wholesalers, re- Roe sgicete D 12%x18% an, 
DUSSELDORF Speicherbau mill and store 40 times a tailers, importers BYSTISCACE 3 sissy 
Newspapers B 64%4x 91%4 owners, ete. yoarm. Simao 7%x10% and exporters. Zeitung Tri-W 12%x17% aq) classes, 
Dusseldorfer All: Industrial Der Stadtische Civil engineers, Uebersee-Post W  7%x12 Industrial and prencbenge ee U. S. P. D. Sociar- 
Nachrichten .D 1114x16% and commercial. Tiefbau --W 64x 9% Pe opelitles, ere Sapa ake -D 11%x18% istic organ. 
ete, classes, 
; er. Neueste 
| Reece’ HEILBRONN Mba ee Nachrichten D 13%x18% ay). 
eneral An- Newspapers Zeitungen .W 7%4x10% ‘Tobacco trade. Munchener 
G ; Dorf und Post D 11%x16 ~All class 
zeiger Fuer Industrial and . ST, Sard Zeitschrift SSIES (s Classes, 
; Stadt -+-W 124x17% Country people, P Munchener 
Elberfeld- commercial ; Fuer Burstein, Ban enee and Zeitung D 12%x17¥ 
-+--D 11%x16 -ircles. i 2 anufacturers and _#eitung ...., “AX1(/” 
Pomees es ences KARLSRUHE Pe an dealers in brushes Munechner All classes, middle 
ERFURT Newspapers tion tee. BW 8 xll of all kinds. pel ents: faye Spree class the most. 
Trade Publications Badische All: Industrial, Zeitschrift MST BSS ore 27Ax1 
Buch-Und Book-printing eg- Presse Handels- commercial of- Fuer Deutsch- weve ae: dD. Laborers, 
Kunstdruck M 6x 9 tablishments, zeitung ..... D 11%x17 ficials. lands Buch- Dor Senden ications 
machine factories, drucker und denteche Tr 
paint factories, KIEL Verwandte- Pe Mueller D Mitte ae 
paper factories, Newspapers gewerbe ..SW 9 x12 Bookprinting, ative oe ate 
ete. Kieler Neueste Zeitschrift Sucadeutscha fat As Me ede 
ESSEN Nachrichten D All. Fuer Die Ges- Tonindustrie Wwarouitrndal 
Trade Publications Paar ee W 8 x10% Textile industry NEUSTRELITZ 
Anzeiger Fuer KONIGSBERG pede haz MECN = ; eee 
Berg, Hutten ; AU Newspapers 
Maschinen- Content All classes, espec- po aes pas cree Denti 7 
Wesen) ).-Tri-We 8 x10% Allgemeine ially industrial Sachsischer Mecklenbure D 11 x17 
Zeitung es.) he ph sal and commercial, Postillon ...D 10%x17 General. , ’ i = 
FRANKFURT Distprcanseene re Best farming cir- “e s phere tes : 
ON-THE-MAIN Zeitung D 12 x16% cles and citizens, LUBECK rade Publications 
Newspapers Bankers, business Fe ee Ys - i) Newspapers Allgemeine 
Frankfurter men, politicians, Trade Publications Luebeckische Business men, Brauer-Und 
Zeitung upper and middle Del Ont n Taddsteiatend Anzeigen ....D 12%,x18 shippers, laborers. Hopfenzeitung Brewing Trade. 
l D 2 aaneat er Ost-Huropa ndus 
Bee eae 521% classes Markt ...., SMo 8) axii740 commercial MANNHEIM OBERIDORF AM NECKAR a 
; circles, Newspapers ewspapers ped 
aegis Neue Badische Commercial and Schwarzwalder ps 
= LEIPZIG Landes- industrial; well- Bote ......., D 11%x16% All classes. w 
furtam Main D 12%x18% All. N aper ; re =f 
L Pecione pers veitung ..... D 13%x19% to-do citizens, OLDENBURG 
erat ei e ‘aati 4 
Trade Publications Neucets Industrial, com- > eave Publications ur Newspapers p 
Der Bund Nachrichten D 11%x17% mercial. " eae en rae Se ON aSe dae EN Achrichten Y 
(Formerly ~ ae Lei ae 2 se Co een schiff 350. SM 744x101%4 panies, commerce, Fuer Stadt Country people # 
u ipziger mm ; ; F Sti J J : { 
called Mess- “Zeitung oe: 12 xii tradesmen, Trade Publicati eos neeey und Land ...D 11 x16 especially. i 
zeitung) ..BW farmers, sg ae ee an tea tions I ial t Oldenburgische 
Fahrrad, uddeutsche Me: ee ndustria $0 Wandessat Country people C 
Naehmaschine Bicycle, sewing Trade Publications Industrie B TAx10% — southwestern Gang ee ee D 11%x17% especially. ie 
und Motor ..W machine and Allgemeiner Textilberichte "haaeg PFULLINGEN 
1 t i ies. 5 cf 
rete Ww ie ees sea Ueber Wissen- Trade Publications G 
a . ; anze haft, Indus- Allgemei wf 
Der Leder- Women th ; senate, semeiner 
ce See gueei4 hone. sone Anzeiger ...W 11%x18 Gardeners, ete. trie, Handel Textile manufac- Anzeiger Der 
% Conte: BW 7%4x10 turers, (Continued on page 260) pr 
Ops Metall, und | Metal, mining and ‘ 
3 Maschi achi i - 
Newspapers Seen Tri-W 8 x10% tries e e ef 
Frankfurter Deutsche FI d ¢ i 
Oderzeitung D 11%x17 Provincial. Drechsler- Manufacturers, orl a 1S a aw) 
Zeitung ....SM 8 x10% middle class. e id) 
FREIBNRG I, ; 2 M N S \ 
Deutsche t t met 
BREISGAN | pak a Pane, orning ewspaper ate é: 
Trade Publications Zeitschrift .W 8 x11 industry. él 
By coateche Diamont (The ret 
. : Glassware Glassware indus- p 
meister.... W 7%x19¥% Carpenters. * re t a a J a 
citer ibe ean e Vaytona Beach Journ f 
deutscher nee A ° . ° et 
Industrie- Trade, industry, . Zeiger fuer die First Newspaper in Volusia County wt 
Anzeiger ...SM 8%x10% commerce. Industrie Chemists, photog- « e 
GERA-REUSS Photographie raphers, opti- Established 1882 ai 
Newspapers u. Optik. .SM 8 x10 cians. at 
Geraer Export-Anzeiger = . ; ; r 
Zeitung ..... D 12%x18 General public. Bacnebotall, Every Morning and Sunday with ASSOCIATED PRESS, yl 
aschinen u. : : 
HALLE a/a Die Gesamte norhord tenes UNIVERSAL SERVICE, CONSCLIDATED PRESS, offers : 
oe nile Mgmaag ee TYE Os A oe Complete Coverage in the Prosperous “Halifax Country.” 
Trade Publications BG ted ieee tee 3 ; 
Hxport-Review 
Braunkohlen- as 
i for Kinematog- 
und Brikett- ; a F 5 
Industrie ..W 7%4x10% Mining industry, el tien Patan ae DAYTONA BEACH JOURNAL 
Draht-Welt SW 7146x1014 Wire-industry, nee tical and mechani- “First in the Halifax Country” 
pe TOS COO A rocranica ©. 6%x 9% cal industries, . A 
brances and sim- at aah aeak s i: : H. E. LOOMIS, Publisher R. H. DUNLAP, Business Manager 
ilar lines salts 
2 3ank-Kordel- 
HAMBURG Teena DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Newspapers Cities ; 
A Spitzen In- 
AmericanNews Americans and all dustrie Textile manufac- 
(English) ..W 144%4x20% English-speaking. 16 times a turers, exporters, 
Hamburger Voar eae es »»» 8 x10% _ ete, 
Fremden- All professions and Die Goldsmie- Jewelers, gold and 
Blatt ....... D 14%4x20 classes. dekunst ..BW 8 x10% _ silversmiths, 
Hamburger Manufacturers’ metal goods, fac- 
Nachrichten D 144%4x20 exporters, ship- tories, ete, 
pers, intellectual 
people. Die Goldschmie- 
Hamburgische Business men, dekunst Export 
Correspon- shippers, manu- Ausgabe Importers and 
ot D 12%x16% facturers, intel. 10 times a wholesalers in 
lectuals. VAT ELY Senger x10% foreign countries, : 
El Heraldo de Der Handschuh- ; 
Hamburgo The Spanish- fabrikant ...W 74x10 Glove makers, etc, { 
(Spanish) ..W 1414x21 speaking colony. Ijldienst Van 
Vere de Periodico M 7%x10 , 
B Trade Publications Illustrierte ‘a 
Ey vnc W 6%x 9% Shippers, ship- Fluch- Aeroplane trade S l ad R l 
(builders,  insur- Woche ...BW 7 x10% ana industry, P eC Cc 1 ad ‘ a. n Cc 18 f u aT 
eve ccc Trade Publications ege 3 
Belg, etc.  riustrierte Ed t M l t 
Schiffahrts- Shippers and ship- Zeitung fuer b 1 10nNns, aqazine nser § 
zeitung --W 10%x13% builders. Blechindus- 
HANOVER tilde Dene W 8%x12% Plumbers, enamel d C ° l 
Newspapers industry, tin- an ommercila B or e 
| Hannoverscher aR man’s trade, etc, ° 
Anzeiger ....D 11%x17 All. kolonialwaren- 
Hannoverscher Industrial and bus- Zeitung ...SW 10%4x15% Grocery stores, St re | d 
mearier ...,.. 12 x16%  iness people. Kurchsner drug stores, deli- an ar y Tavure 
Hannoversches Zeitung catessen stores, 
Tageblatt ...D 12 x161 i (Furrier’s ete. ° 
8% Business people. Review) ..BW 8 x11 Furriers. orporation 
MEIDELBERG Leipziger II- 
Trade Publications lustrierte 
Der Civil engineers, Schuhmacher LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Briickenbau technical colleges, Zeitung ...SM_ 8 x10% Shoe Trades, F 
BW 6%x 9% ete. Maler Zeitung W 8%x12 Painters, 
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Name of Size of Class of Name of Size of oe of 
Paper Issued Page Readers Paper Issued Page Readers 
ADVERTISING MEDIA OF EUROPE Tesantpovlcctions PIRAEUS 
Agroty kos ewspapers 
(Continued from page 259) Tachydromos Piraiki (Of Merchants, ship- 
(Campestral Piraeus) ....D 1614x238 owners and 
; . 5 : Mial)  se<.ces M 10%x14% Farmers. politicians. 
5 ae i Name of Size of Class of / ‘ ie Yhiefly iests Simaea (The 
GERMANY—Continued Papen dssuce MDARe Readers Pee GO. suxtii Wand students, INCL S) soe D 17 x23 Political. 
Name of Size of Class of Zentralblatt Anthropotis Tharros (The Merchants, pro- 
Paper Issued Page Readers fuer den (Humanity) .. 8° All classes. Courage) -D 17 x24 fessional men 
PLAUEN Deutschen The wood indus- Archeia Iatrikes ay and political. 
Newspapers Holz- try,  imeluding (Medical Medical pro- , rade Publications? 
Neue Vogt- handel ..Tri-W 9%4x13 sawmills. Archives) ..M 6 x9 RESRIONT Sidirodromiki W 11%x17 Merchants, 
laendische SUHL Archia Tis shippers and 
Zeitung ..... D 11%4x16% General. ‘de Publications Pharmakeftikis railway officers. 
Vogtlandischer Ree 7 y (The Pharmacists’ Druggists SALONICA 
Anzeiger und Die Waffe ..BW 74410 Gun manufactur- Archives) .BW chemists, etc Newspapers 
Anzeiger ee = ear E . sts, ete, 
Tageblatt ..D 12 x16% General. Soe eS Archimidis ..M Pharmacists L’ Independant High and medium 
Trade Publications 7 y Ane Athinaikon Sik (French) ...D 11144x16% class Jews and 
x Sete in ammunition, (Atheni a 5 
Rundschau etc. Athenian i high class 
ueber Spiel, Fashions) ..M 914x13% Ladies Greeks. 
Sport, TUBINGEN Deltion Tou Makedonia 
Galanterie, Fancy goods Trade Publications Emporikou Kae (Greek) ....D 17%x22% All classes. 
und Holz- dealers, toy Suddeutscher Engineers, whole- Viomichamikou Merchants, Nea Alithia 
waren ...Tri-M 8 x11 dealers, etc. Elektro- sale dealers, ex Epimelitirion M 8° industrials, ete. (Greek) ....D° 15 x21% 
Wochenschrift Manufacturers ana ‘Anzeiver- ::.W: °8 x11 ports, power Economiste L’ Opinion Medium and -nien 
der Stickerei dealers of laces, houses, etc. D’Athens .BW* 6%x 9% Agriculturists. (French) ....D 11%x16%4 class Jews and 
und Spitzen- embroidery, and yy Emporia (The ; high class 
Industrie ...M 8 x10% passementerie. Trade Publications Baas 2 Soa & Rabe ett, Greeks: 
| Fachzeitung Hnghys Kae Apo 10ni Tou 
POESSNECK | ‘ dee Schuh- Anatoli (The Ergatou (The 
| Trade Publications , ey 7 Worker’ 
| Der Auto Automobilists and macher- Far and Near Oren 
| Ma “kt. ..Tri-w 8 x10% the trade. meister ..BW 9 x12 Shoe industry. State) ...... M 91%x12 Merchants Voice) ..-.. Ww Workers. 
{ Deutact ne in Suddeutsche The Far and Merchants, indus- Phos (Greek) D 15 x21 All classes. 
t SU Glaser The glass indus- Near Bast ..M 7%4x10% trials, bankers. Tachydromos 
Holzmarkt Zeitung BW  714x10% try. Hellenis (Greek The home and Voriou Ellados 
| | und Forstan- a? as ee oe 13° : y woman) ....M 6 x9) women : (The Mail of Farmers, agri- 
ee Sorat 734x11 Soe eee WITTENBERG (Bez. Halle) latriki Physicians and North ealtinintes ee 
| Der Grossist.. TAX erteed a Trade Publications (Medicine) .M 7%x10% druggists. Greece) ....D 18 x24% fessional, ete. 
: : uate Deutsche Iatriki Proodos Telegraphos ..D 17 x22% 
i} Noam oe es Farber- (Medical Valkanion é. Middle class and 
| } : a eanine Agricultural = carne zeitung ..- .W 83,x12% 4 Progress) .-M 8%x11% Physicians. (Greek) --.-D 13144x20% laborers. 
| Landmas¢ inen- a are eae Fordertechnik Industry, technical Paidagogos ..M 6 x 9 Hamilics and Magazines 
: Markt ..-... Wns x10% pee : Sais and und Fracht- navigation, com- educators. Ethnikos Odigos 
| i Der dang ame gS 8 x103, re needs : verkehr ..BW 84x12 ne ee ete. : Violtechniki Kae Manufacturers Megalis Ellados 
markt ....-- oY a STaGe. rs e- irectors, engi- Tiomi iki_ = a ati 
| mer next: ‘ Textile manufac- Warme und Le Ne iets aomicheniel workers and nba 
seit 34x10 turers. Kalte- : *. = ’ Spitheorissis M politicians. SHS) it totes M 9 x12 
Markt ..::: W  1%x10% Technik ..SM  8%%x12 ete. Zoi (‘The 
REUTLINGEN ZITTAU Life) weeds w 9 x13 Religious people. NI )) 
| R near spe Tews Da PATRAS HOLLA 
¢ aoe aa hae Newspapers AMSTERDAM 
Sh site 7 Morgen- Bleftheros Logos Mere Newspaper 
zeiger sees. D 10%x17%4 Ali classes. ae a : + g Merchants, papers 
ge ra 4 zeitung ...-- D 10%x16 eneral. (The Free catdstrialemand Algemeen Middl aieandienaned 
ROSTOCK ZWICKAU Speech) ....W 12%x18 farmers. Handelsblad D 16 x21% classes and civil 
| Newspapers Newspapers Neologos ....D 12 x17 All classes, servants. 
Rostocker Zwickauer To Phos (The De Courant .-D 16144x21%, The masses 
Anzeiger ....D 12%x18 Tageblatt fa ‘ LAght): «evevsvects D All classes, De Indische Commercial, 
und reneral. Telegraphos ..D 12%4x19 All classes Mercur ....W 1144x144 agricultu 
a Se Anzeiger ...-D 11%4x1T Magazines b ae isvinsigialieiai a 
CW: ikos Ag Telegra x21 i i , 
| Mecklenburger All classes, mostly Gee De Telegraaf .D 16%4x21% gear middle 
Baewe =? Da ais xt¢ forming Gee GREECE oe ips Professional men. Trade Publications < 
rade Publications Handbock Voor 
Newspapers ATHENS Deltion Emporikou ‘ Cultuur ....Yr 4%x 7%. All, classes. 
| General- Sducated, merean- Newspapers Kae Viomichanikou Merchants, indus- In-en-Uitvoer W 84x13 Business people of 
Anzeiger ....D 14. x20 til, farming. Amaltheia Epimilitiriou trials, farmers all. classes. 
| Ostsee Educated, mercan- (Goddess of Patrou-<,..5< M 8° and politicians. (Continued on page 261) 
| Zeitung .....D° 11 x17 tile, farming. Wealth) ..--D 
Pommern- Athinaiki Professional 
Diath) se nee ee W 7%4x10% Agriculturists. (Athenian) .D 13 x19 classes. 
Stettiner Edueated, merean- Bronti mn 
Abendost ...D 11 x17 tile, farming. (Thunder) ..D 16%x22% All classes. — Th 
STUTTGART Chronika Chiefly politicians e CW remIl Yr Yr a Ss 
Newspapers (Chronicales) D 17 x23% and businessmen. e y 
Stuttgarter BHducated and Chronos (The ° : Q . 
| ede Tage. ull-do-do, Thapeaeeetaes. Pe D 15%x21% All classes. with Present Quality Makes the Best Dry Mat Made 
Dla tie mix «layer D 121%4x19 try and com- EHconomologos eal f 
merce. Athinon (Heonomist industria Th N P W ll N A 
| Wuttemberger of Athens) ..D 9 x12% farmers, ‘ e ew vemter 1 OW ppear 
| Tos oa 3x y%, All. profte ssional, e . y 5 rs : 
Bee Ee eae wamene’Tou Brokers, merch- with a smooth gloss tissue face making it soft; easy to get good im- 
| Allgemeiner Chrimatistiriou ants, industrials, pression, will not injure type, saves the strain on machine, and they 
Anzeiger (Journal of the politicians, stand up for the largest number of casts per mat, this makes the New 


Fuer Buch- 
bindereien ..W 8 
Allgemeine 
Nentsche 


300kbinders. 


Bourse) ...-D 18 


Eleftheros Logos 
(The Free 


publie officials, 
ete. 


Premier the best mat made. 


Ready for Immediate Use 


Backer und Speech) ...--- AT x22 Farmers, Chiefly. Ai Af *y Parte es 
| Konditor Bakers, pastry Bleftheros Typo syj,x22 Simplicity in Conditioning 
| Zeitung. ...;W 9 x14 cooks, ete. (K ree Press) DD. 154%4x22 All classes. 
Allgemeine Readers connected Fleftheron Vima Commercial, Send for FREE SAMPLE for trial test and advise us on the kind of 
Deutsche with the preserve (Free industrial ant ipa: Fox : 
Konserven industry. Tribune) ....D 15%4x24% intellectual casting box you are using. 
| Zeitung ....W T14x10% classes. 
| Der Auslands- Trade and com- Ethnos (The Politicians, pro- 
| deutsche ..SM 7 x Oy merce, educated Nation), <:.....:> D 18 x23% fessionals, etc. ER FLONG COMPA N Y 
Die readers. Hestia Commercial, 
Bauzeitung Qt. 8) xt Architects, civil (Health) ...D 15%4x22 industrial and KARL HAGENBACHER 
engineers, con- popular. y .= . 
tractors, industri- Kathimerini ..D 15 x20 Conservative. Pe O. Box 671, New York, N. Nes City Hall re) 
als, etc. Nea Imera (New : 
Chemische Chemists, chemi- Day) ....-.. D 13 x19 All classes. Sales Office: 258 Broadway 
Umschau ...W 61%4x 81% eal manufactur- Patris .....-. D 15%4x21 All cla $ 
ers, ete. Pelasgosi! sscee D 16 x23 All cle s, but 
Deutsche Dealers and manu- chiefly by : 
Hdelmetall faecturers of Epirotes working 
Kiunst. , iis «21 M 714x10% jewelry. in America. 
| Das Indus- Industry: and com- Politeia (The Chiefly by city B R A D EK N v r O N F I O R J D A > 
| trieblatt SW 8 xil mercial readers. State), Str oe. D 12 xi8 inhabitants. 9 
Katholisches Protevoussa (The Politicians, and a 5 
Sonntags- All classes (Cath- Capital) ....D 17 x23% the masses. S b> 
DIE G eis c7e siets W 9%x13% olics). Proini (Py) stirs D 16 x23 Popular classes. om ' : ee 
KOREA M 5%x 8 Popular scientific. Rizospastis (The Intellectual 3 Population, 12,000 (combined tri-cities 20,000) ; a 
Neue Automo- Motor Car manu- Radical) ....D 17 x24 people, workers, " . dp : 9 ° . < 
bil-Zeitung .W 11%4x17 facturers, dealers, farmers, and oS 3,300 homes; average value, $7,750; 1925 building oO 
repair shops, etc. — students, ' permits to Dee. ike $4,410,620; 40 miles paved a 
Suddeutsche Apothecar Sphaera Commercial and rb) 9 : ’ z , x 
Apotheker Acpothecuries) (Commerce) .D 1534x21 nautical D streets, 25 miles contracted for; public improve- BD 
Zeitung .SW 71% x1l0¥ ists, etc. Sterea (Ellas Professional _ x DOF ‘ 2 : : 
Suddeutsche (Territorial classes, BY ments 1925, $2,500,000 ; 1926 program, $5,000,000; de 
Pachzeitung Greece) ....W gee ate eI 3 railways, | steamship line; 14 hotels; 17 churches. 2 
", Friseure agr sts. Y 
u. Perucken- Barbers, wig- Magazines . = Tw r 
macher ©. 2s. M 8 x11 makers. Ellas Ladies, girls’ and BRADENTON -MANATEE PALMETTO Es 
Der Sudde- (Greece) ..W 10%x14% students. wn aes 7" Lone ie i) . - 
rutsche Mobel Carpenters, build- Niki I Olympiaki 5 Six banks with deposits of $12,181,137.06; annual = 
und ee ee § Sere eee: eoucrn chirps tne OY sD ye ies 2 vegetable and fruit value, $5,000,000; manufac- 
réiner” ..«.2.<G . x 72 ete, etory selaial Sportsmen. s 9 a % ; | 
Suddeutsche Panellinia Professionals and = turers’ and builders’ monthly pay roll, $750,000. 
Kufer u. Industrial aon d (Panhellenic) W 4° educated people. oy =} 
Kellerei commercial read- Pirasmos (The Chiefly young a 
Zeitung ...BW 9 x12 ers. Devil) Wise. Ww 4° people. o ; a 
Ueber Land T he educated Politimos (Civil- Ladies, young fea 
und Meer .:W . '8%4xil% class. ization) ...:W 10%4x14% girls, students, = T R I a & I 4i Y M oO R N I N G N E W S ee ! 
Wurttem- and young men Bally setinmatl iets aM = | 
bergisches interested. in ully covering the tri-cities and Manatee county rs 
Wochenblatt literature. A) 3 
fuer Land- Farmers’ and prop- Sphaera Ladies, girls, and BRADENTON MANATEE PALMETTO 
wirtschaft .,.W 73x11 erty . owners. (Sphere) ...W 1016x14% students. 


= 


les 


HOLLAND—Continued 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
HAARLEM 
Trade Publications 
De Auto ....W 5%x 8% Owners and 
dealers in 
automobiles, 
HAGUE 


Trade Publications 


Auto-Leven ..W 


ROTTERDAM 
Newspapers 
Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche 
Courant 


Rotterdumsch 
Niewsblad 


6 x9 


--- D 16 x21% 


--D 13%x19% 


Trade Publications 


Het Algemeen 


Zuivelblad .W 
Cerealia 
(Dutch) ....W 


Commercial 
Holland 
(English) ...M 


Economisch- 
Statistiche 
Berichten 
(Dutch) ....Ww 


ite xed 
7 xl0% 
7%4x10\% 
ee ak | 


The automobile 
trade, 


Commercial, 
financial, 
shipping and 
industrial. 


General public. 


‘Manufacturers, 
and dealers of 
dairy products, 
Merchants, ex- 
porters, and im- 
Porters in grain, 
Oils, seeds, ete. 
Domestic and 
foreign business 
men, firms, 
banks, ete, 


Leading Dutch 
business men, 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST 
Newspapers 
A Nep (The 
People, in Hun- 
Barian) .....D 


Az Est (The 
Byening) ...D 


Az Ujsag 
(The News) .D 


Az Uzlet (Bus- 
iness) ...Tri-w 


Koztelek (Pub- 
lic Forum)..W 

Nemzeti Ujsag 
(National 
Gazette) ....D 

Pesti Hirlap 
(News or Post) 


D 

Uj Bartazda 
(New Furrown) 
D 
Pester Lloyd 


UjNemzede 
(New Genera- 
tion) ..... 


<aeD 
Trade Publicatio 


Danube ‘Trade 
Monthly (Eng- 
lish and Hun- 
garian) ....M 

Epitoiper 
(Building In- 
dustry) ...BW 
Puszerkereske- 
dok Lapja 
(Grocers) ..W 

Magyar Keres- 
kedok Lapja 
(Merchants’ 
News) ....SW 

Magyar Vasker- 
eskedo (Iron 
Dealers) ....W 

Meszarosok es 

entesek 
Lapja (Butch- 
ers’ News).SW 

Molnarok 
Lapja 
(Millers’ 

News) ..... 

Omke (National 
Hungarian 

| Merchants 
Association) W 
Pesti Tozsde 
(Stock Bx- 
change of 
Pest) ......W 
Vallakozok 
Lapja 
(Contractor's 
News) 


ALESSANDRIA 
} ewspapers 
La Lega 
Liberale ....W 
| ANCONA 
Newspapers 
Medine...... 
| La Voce 
| Delle 
Marche 
ARONA 
Newspapers 
1 Sempione.. W 


944x141 


94x14 


94%x14y4 


94%x14y 


914x144 


914x14 


9%x1414 


914x144 


-D 10%x16%4 


914x14 
ns 


74x10 


744x12 


7% x10% 


94%x14% 


9%4x13% 


9144x14% 


9% 14% 


All classes. 
Business men, in- 


tellectuals, radi- 
cals. 

Government and 
public officials; 


business men, 
Wholesale and re- 
tail business men. 
Private comnier- 
cial_ employees. 
Land owners and 


farmers. 
Farmers, priests 
public officials, 


army officers. 
Land owners, pub- 
lic officials, pri- 
vate, business 
men, farmers. 


Small farmers. 
German speaking 
middle class, 
high officials, bus- 
iness men, ete. 
Business men, pub- 
lie officials, in- 


tellectuals. 
Americans and 

Hungarians, 
merchants, 
Engineers, archi- 


tects, contractors, 
business men. 


Grocers 
Bankers, financial 
men, wholesalers, 


retailers, 


Hardware trade 
manufacturers, 


Butchers, pork 
butchers, retail 
grocers, veterin- 
arians. 

Millers, grocers, 
bakers. 


Wholesale and re- 
tail merchants. 


Financial men, 
wholesale and re- 
tail business men. 


Contractors, arch- 
itects, engineers, 
businessmen. 
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Name of' Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
BERGAMO 

Newspapers 
La Domenica 
del Popolo ..W 
L’Eco di 
Bergamo ....D 
Il Giornale 
di Bergamo ..D 
BIELLA 

Newspapers 
Il Biellese ..SW 
Il Corriere 
Biellese ...SW 
La Tribuna 
Biellese ...SW 
BOLOGNA 

Newspapers 
L' Avvenire 

OU Rta lias wecaed 1544x224 
Il Giornale 
Agrario Cee. W: 

Il Progresso .D 
Il Resto 
del Carlino ..D 15% x20% 
BOLZANO 

Newspapers 
Bozner 

Nachrichten D 
Landes- 

ZeituD Soe D 
Der Lands- 

mann (Ger- 

man; formerly 

Der Tiroler) D 11 x16 
Il Piccolo 
OStoN oes. SW 12%4x18 
BRESCIA 

Newspapers 
Hix Tl ‘Cit= 

tadino di 

Brescia ..... D 
La Provincia 

di Bresia ee 2.1) 

La Sentin- 

SUA e aieraete ers D 
CAGLIARI 

Newspapers 
Il Corriere 
di Sardegna .D 
La Freccia ..W 
Risveglio 

Dell’Isola ..D 
LE Soleoare). aes D 
L’Unione 
Sarda, .’oasee D 
CATANIA 

Newspapers 
Il Corriere 
di/Sicilia «..D 015 x21 
Giornale 
Dell’Isola ...D 15 x21 
Il Mediter- 

TANCO’ sacicce D 15%x22y% 
La Sicilia ....D 13 x19 
La. Sicilia 

Industriale W 15 x21 
CERNOBBIO 

Newspapers 
L’Araldo ....W 
CHIETI 


Trade Publications 
Bollettino 

Ufficiaie 

(Camera di 
Commercio e 


Industria) 7 x10% 
COMO 

Newspapers 
Heo del 

aTiOr 6.5.63 Ww 
Beo Della 

Tremezzina .W 
L’Ordine 

Della 

Domenica ...D 
L’Ordinel 2. 32: D 
La Provincia 

di Como..,....... D 
CREMONA 

Newspapers 
L’Azione ....W 
La Provincia .D 
La. Voce.2cn. Ww 
CUNEO 

Newspapers 
Sentinella 

Delle Alpi ...D 
FERRARA 

Newspapers 
Tl Corriere 

del Lunedi .W 141%4x20 
Il Corriere 

del Padano ..D 144x20 
La Gazzetta 

Ferrarese ...D 
FLORENCE 

Newspapers 
I] Commercio .D 14%x21 
La Nazione ..D 151%4x22 
Il Nuovo 

Giornale ....D 15 x20% 
L’Unita 

Catolica .....D 

Trade Publications 
L’Audion ...BW 64x 9 
FOSSANO 

Newspapers 
Il Fossanese.... 
Gazzetta 


di Fossano ..W 


Class of 
Readers 


General public, 


All. 


All classes, 


All classes, 


Industrial and 
commercial, 


Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletin. 


Business men 
and merchants, 
No special line 
covered 

All classes. 


All classes, 


Radio experts, 
dealers, ete, 


Size of 
Issued Page 


Name of 
Paper 
GENOA 
Newspapers 
L’Amico 
Delle 
Famiglie ....W 


Tl Caffaro.....D 154% x20% 
Il Cittadino ..D 15%x17% 
La Chiorsa...W 12 Yx1T% 
Il Corriere f 
Mercantile ..D 16 x21 


Il Lavoro ....D 15 x21 
Il Secolo 

ROX Seton DP 1G exo 
Lo Scolaro ...W 6%x 9% 
Suceesso 
Sport 

D’Italia ...SW 15144x21\% 


Trade Publications 
Foglio Set- 
timanale di 
Informazioni 
Portuarie ..W 
GORIZIA 


Newspapers 
La Liberta...W 


LECCO 
Newspapers 
Tl Prealpino Ww 
Il Resegnone W 
MANTUA (Mantova) 


7T%4x10% 


Newspapers 
Il Giornale ...D 
Merlin 
Cocal 2.5.05 WwW 
Il Piccolo 
Giornale ....D 
La Scintilla .W 
La Voce 
Della Sera...D 
La Voce 
DiMantova ..D 
MERANO 
Newspapers 
Merano 
Zeitung 
(German) ...D 114%4x17 
Sudtiroler- 
Landes- 
ZALUME Shia D 
MESSINA 
Newspapers 


L’EchoDella 
Sicilia e Delle 


Calabrie ....D 1534x22 
Gazetta di 

Messina e 

Delle 

Calabrie ....D 15 x214% 
La Sera...... D 9%x16 
MILAN 

Newspapers 
I] Corriere 

dei Piccoli ..W 9%x13% 
Cirriere 

Della Sera...D 153%4x21% 


La Domenica 


Facts 


for January 30, 1926 


Class of 
Readers 


High and middle 


class, 


All classes, 


Commercial. 


Socialists, 
Good class business 


people. 


Maritime classes. 


General. 


General. 


Children especially, 
The best 
All, 


classes. 


Interest! 


Newspapers using Science Service have discovered that accurate 
science is not necessarily dry as dust. 


Millikan, Einstein, Shapley, Mayo, 
others—are humanized to the averag 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
del Corriere W 9%x13% 

Guerin 

Meschino ...W 

Organizza- 

zione 

Heonomica .W 

TisSecolow....D . 15 x21% 

La Sera......D 15 x21 

fi" Bole. 33. --D 15%x22 

In Tramway .W 
Magazines 

L’Illustra- 

zione 

Coloniale ...M 7%x10% 

LaLettura....M 5x 8 

Novella .....M 5%x 8 

Rivista 

Diltalia Mo be x! t3G 

Il Romanzo 

Mensile .....M 5%4x8 

Il Secolo 

Re Wielsle sc Sele axe { 6%x 9% 
Trade Publications 

Auto 

Italiana ....M 7% x10 

Bollettino 

Degli Inter- 

essi Indus- 

bral? oo ess. M 7.x 9 

Comoedia ...SM 7 x 9% 

Contro L’ 

Alcoolismo .SM 6%x10% 

La Donna....SM 83x11 

L’ Economia 

Nazionale .BW 6%4x10% 

Hnotriay v2.65 M 8%x11% 

Giro Giro 

TORdG . ccdeeca M 

Guida Sani- 


taria Italiana 
Yr 5Y%x 8% 


L'Industria BW 74x 8 
Musica 

diQzel. Sac M 53%4x 8% 
Pensiero 

Medico 2... W 6%x 9% 
Ragazzi 

d'Italia - SM 6%x104% 
Rassegna dei 

Trasporti ...M 6144x10% 
Revue de 

l’Dlegance .Qt. 94%4x13% 
Il Ricamo 

Moderno ...SM 94x13 
Il Rinnova- 

mento Eeono- 

mico yt. BW 8 x11% 
Scientia (Pub, 

in French, 

English and 

Italian) ....M 5 x8 


achievements in Science Service features, 


New rays, 
of the stars, 


Shorts, Illustrated Feature Articles, 


and Other Services. 


For reader-getting copy 


medical wonders, intimate glimpses of nature, 
creations of chemistry—the practical pageant of 
progress—is made available to the press through Science Service’s Daily 


Science News Bulletin, Why the Weathe 


with a new idea, wire: 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


Dr, Edwin E, Slosson, 
Director, 


Lakeland 
advertised 


HOMES. 


merchandise, 

continual use of expensi 
quality. Lakeland’s new 
An idea of the Progress Lak 
year 1925 which amounted. -t 
richest county; is the most i 
in per capita wealth; is building factories 


New York — 


21st and B Sts., Washington, D. C. 


us shipping p 
, skyscrapers, 


Lakeland is a Real Good Town for the Sale 
of a Real Good Product! 


people and Lakeland merchants 
They have learned 
ve advertising space unless it 
spaper has helped show them thi 


eland is making is told 
O $8,506,685.00. Lakeland 


mportant citr 


Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Chicago — St, ‘Louis — Atlanta — Los Angeles 


(Continued on page 262) 


Thrill!! 


SS stories throb with interest. 


Pupin, Cattell—and ten thousand 
e reader when he reads of their 


r, Nature’s Notebook, Science 
Star Map, Science Photographs, Wire 


Watson Davis, 
Managing Editor, 


are believers in Nationally 
that no product will stand 
1s Superior in 
sifact. 

in its building permits for the 
is the metropolis of Florida’s 
oint in the state; has the lead 
stores, schools, churches, and 


THE LAKELAND LEDGER 


Every afternoon and on Sunday morning is 
“Lakeland’s ‘Big City’ Newspaper” 


There are 20,000 good people and one good news 
industry and climate, 


paper in Lakeland—Florida’s center of 


261 


Class of 
Readers 


All. 


Middle classes, 
workers, ete, 
All. 

Business men, 


Cultured class, 
All. 
Fiction lovers. 


All, 

All. 

Family. 

indus- 


Automobile 
try. 


Industrialists, 
Theatrical people 
especially, 


Prohibitionists, 
Family and 
women, 


Economists, etc. 


Wine making 
class, trade. 


Young people. 
Hygienists, manu- 
facturers of 
chemicals, patent 
medicines, ete, 
Technical and 
scientific world, 


Musicians. 


Medical!profession. 
Children and 
younger genera- 
tion. 

Railways. 

Women and dress- 
makers all inter- 
ested in fashions, 
Women embroid- 
ery workers, ete, 
Financial, commer- 
cial and indus- 
trial. 


Men of science. 


the glory 
scientific 


SR eee 
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Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
MODENA 
Newspapers 
Gazetta Dell 
HBmila ....... D 
La Valanga...W 
MONDOVI 
Newspapers 
La Stella 
di Mondovi .W 
NAPLES 
Newspapers 
(ARPES Osretanterers W 9%x14% 
Corriere di 
INADO]I  ciccsere D 
Don Marzio ... 15144x21% 
Il Giorno...... D 
Il Mattino ....D 


Il Mattino 

Illustrado ..W 10 x13 
FROWIA eel ee eieiein D 

Sei e 

Ventidue ..SW 

Titto Gli 

SPLOUS Me neteiels W 10 x13 


NOVARA 
Newspapers 

L’Azione 

Novarese ...W 

La Gazzetta 

di Novara ..W 
Trade Publications 


Simplon ..... M 74%4x10 

PADOVA 
Newspapers 

La Difesa del 
Popolo ...... 

Popolo 

Veneto \s.10- D 

La Provincia 

di Padova....D 

Il Veneto..... D 

PALERMO 
Newspapers 

Gazzeta 
Commerciale SW 

Il Giornale 

Di Sicilia ....D 

L7Ord J eaaceles D 15%x21%4 

PARMA 
Newspapers 

La Gazzetta di 

Parma) Scie sci D 

Il Piccolo ....D 

PAVIA 
Newspapers 

Il Popolo 

La Provincia 
Pavese ....SW 

PIACENZA 
Newspapers 

Liberta .....¢. D 


La Provincia 

di Piacenza .W 10%4x18 
Nuovo 

Giornale ....D 


PINEROLO 
Newspapers 

La Lanterna 
Pinerolese ..W 


RAPALLO 
Newspapers 
Tl Mare...... w 


RAVENNA 
Newspapers 
Il Corriere 
di Romagna .D 


La Nuova 
Romagna ...W 
RIMINI 
Newspapers 
Ausa ..2.-. --W 


“Pep Up’ 
Your 
Advertisers 


Let us tell you how 
we get you many 


Hundreds of 
Dollars in 
Additional 
Business 


each year 


Publishers 


now use and recommend 
Hogan's Worthwhile” 
Features because they satisfy 
the advertiser. 
No Trouble ~No Bother 


We sell them for you 
and net you your local rate 
Ask your brother publishers at the next 
Press Meet or write our nearest office for 
descriptive booklet. 


“Development and Resource Review of (Your Tow)” 
Why It Will Pay You to Trade in (Your Town)” 
Two Copyrighted “Worthwhile” Headliners 


F.G. HOGAN SYNDICATE. 


KANE, PENNA.- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Editor 


“0! ADVERTISING, MEDIA OF EUROPE 
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Issued Page 
Size of 


Paper 
Name of 


ROME 
Newspapers 
L’Azione ..... D 1544x211 

Il Corriere 

d'Italia .....D 15 x22 
L’Esercito 

Italiano ..SW 

Il Giornale 


D'italia Giinest D 15 x21 
Il Messag- 

ZETO  sies e siciate D 14%4x20 
Il Messag- 

gero Merid- 

jano ........W 14%x20 
Il Paese.......D 
Travaso 


Delle Idee...W 10 xi5% 

La Tribuna....D 15 x21 
Trade Publications 

L’ Aeronautica 


& Publisher 


Readers 
Class of 


Cultured. 


Largely official. 


All social classes. 


All, 


Shipping and avi- 


ela Marina .M 7%4x12% _ ation. 
Bollettino 
Della Federa- 
zione Nacion- 
ale deiComitati 
di Assistenza 
aiMilitaric 
Techi, Storpi, Militarists, dis- 
Mutilati ...... 614x 9% abled men, ete, 
Bollettino di 
Notizie Economists, 
Economiche ... 5%4x 8 merchants, etc. 
LaFinanza Financiers, indus- 
Italiana ....W 6%4x11% trials, merchants, 
bankers. 
L’Italia Shipping and 
Marinara ...M 9 x12 navigation. 
L’Ora Com- 
merciale ..BW 54x10 Commercial. 
Revue 
Financiere 
Economique Financiers, mer- 
d'Italie chants, Indus- 
(French) ...M 6%x 9 trials, ete. 
Rivista dl Emigration of- 
Emigrazione e ficinls, merchants, 
Trasporti .BW 7%4x10% lawyers. 
Rivista Merchants and 
Economica economists in 
Italo- Italy and Ger- 
Germanica BW 7%x10% many. 
Rivista 
Politica e 
Finanziaria Political and 
BW 8%x11% financial. 
ROVERETO 
Newspapers 
Il Messaggero W 
ROVIGO 
Newspapers 
Il Corriere 
Dl Polecino D Agriculturists 


Trade Publications 
Rivista 
Agraria 
Polesana .BW 


SALUZZO 
Newspapers 
La Gazzetta 


54x 8 


‘di Saluzzo ..W 


SASSARI 
Newspapers 
TRONS Gets. c 2. 3.n8 D 15 x21% 
La Nuova 
Sardegna ....D 
La Liberta...W 1214x18% 
Il Cittadino...D 
SONDRIO 
Newspapers 
Il Corriere 
Della 
Valtelina .....W 
La Valtellina 
SW 
SAVONA 
Newspapers 
L’Avvenire .SW 
Il Cittadino ..D 


SPEZIA 
Newspapers 
Il Popolo..... Ww 
Provincia di 
Spezia .....% D:7 15' x21 


COMICS! 


Colors that stand 
Out 


Let us quote on your next contract. 


You may be surprised. 


Missouri Agricultural 
Pub. Co. 


J. E. NICHOLSON, Bus. Mer. 


2206 Pine St. St. Louis 


for January 30, 1926 


Class of 
Readers 


Size of 
Issued Page 


Name of 
Paper 


TRENTO 
Newspapers 

Il Brennero... 15 x21 
Liberta) o2.222. D 

Il Luovo 

Trentino ....D 

Il Popolo di 

C. Battisti .W 

Il Popolo 

Trentino ...W 
La Voce del 

Popolo’ ..... Ww 

Trade Publications 
Bollettino Ass. 


Medica Trid. M 4%x 9% Medical review. 


TREVISO 
Newspapers 
Camicia 
Mera sone so --D 144 x21 Fascists. 


Gazzetta del 
Contadino ...W 


Eco del 

ISU) Assgoce D 14%4x21 
Riscossa ..... WwW 
Risorgimento .D 
Vita del 

PoOpolo)) vis. Ww 
TRIESTE 

Newspapers 


L’Era Nuova .D 

Il Lavoratore Socialists and la- 
Socialista ...D 16%4x211%4 boring classes. 
La Nazione...D 16%4x21% All. 


Ml Piccolo. =... D 
Tl Piccolo 
Della Sera...D 
La Sera de 
VEra Nuova..D 
Trade Publications 
Bollettino 
Della Camera 
do Commercio 
e Industria. BW 


TURIN 
Newspapers 
La Gazzetta 
del Popolo...D 
L’Ilustra- 
zione del 
Popolo ..... WwW 
Il Momento...D 
La Stampa....D 
Trade Publications 
La Propaganda c 3 
Sportica e Se 
-Turistica ...M 8%4x11% Sporting classes. 
Viaggi 
Moderni ....M 


Merchants, 


714x114 ~—sviannkers, etc. 


914x14 


81%4x11% Travellers. 
(Continued on page 264) 


That The REPORTER Is 


FIRST 


In Fond du Lac Is 
Not an Idle Dream 


News and advertising ac- 
complishments i 
conclusively. 


Lineage supremacy in all 


prove it 


classifications. 


The Reporter is First in 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Over 9000 Gross Daily 


Write us for further particulars 


Foreign Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, BURNS 
PAYNE CO. SMITH 


Chicago, Detroit New York, Boston 


“Flappers and 
race _ horses,’’ 
says mature 
Matilda, ‘‘are 
alike with a 
difference, The 
race _ horses 
make their best 
speed on the 
homestretch.’”’ 
“ Girligags”’ 
By Clarence 
Gettier 
Full of Zip and 
Life, Furnished 


in one or two 
column form, 
Sue to Lou by 
same artist in 
seven or six 


Copyright. 1926, by The Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 


JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. 
154 Nassau Street New York City 


You Can’t 
Get Away 
From It! 


Paterson, N. J., is an evening 
paper town and the most inten- 
sive coverage of the greatest 
purchasing power of the popula- 
tion in Paterson and surround- 
ing towns is supplied by 


THE PATERSON 
PRESS-GUARDIAN 


the only newspaper in the city 
to show any substantial adver- 
tising gains in 1925 over the 
previous year. This gain 
amounted to 620,585 lines 
against a loss of 145,940 sus- 
tained by the morning paper and 
a gain of only 91,703 lines by 
the other evening paper. 

The Press-Guardian showed 
gains in practically every de- 


partment, including amuse- 
ments, automobiles, women’s 
wear, foods, furniture, house- 
hold supplies, radio, jewelry, 
drugs. 


In department stores it 
showed a loss of 182,459 lines, 
but the other two papers showed 
losses of 325,194 for one and 
289,741 for the other. 


Remember 


that in comparing lineage 
figures supplied by enthu- 
siastic national representa- 
tives, you must consider 
this factor: Paterson, being 
an industrial town, its mills 
and factories close down at 
noon Saturday; therefore 
the evening papers carry 


but little local display and 


no department store, 
women’s wear, food or 
specialty shop lineage in 
their. Saturday issues, so 
The Press-Guardian, includ- 
ing what little lineage it 
carries Saturdays, plus its 
Sunday issue, carried a to- 
tal of 10,588,683 lines of 
paid advertising, the largest 
in the city. 


The Press-Guardian does not: 


carry advertising on an _ = ex- 
change basis nor copy. from 
“fly-by-night” concerns and had 
no special editions in 1925. 

The Press-Guardian recently 
purchased a  3-story corner 
building adjacent to its present 
property and placed an order 
two months ago, for installation 
this spring for a modern high- 
speed, low unit sextuple met- 
ropolitan Duplex press and this 
year The Press-Guardian will 
not be handicapped, as it was in 


1925, in printing and distribu-~ 


ting a sufficient number of 
copies to meet the demand and 
in handling its ever increasing 
volume of advertising. 


W. B. BRYANT 
Publisher 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


Chicago Atlanta Detroit 
t, Louis Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York Boston 


% 
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Industrially 
Great 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Is 
a Big 
Consumer 


The census of manufacture in Pennsylvania, 1923, reported 19,055 industrial establishments with 1,095,066 
employees (an increase of 26.8 per cent over 1921), earning $1,450,826,374 wages, (increase 44.1 per cent), 
and a product valued at $7,438,609,142 (increase of 47 per cent over $5,059,009,410 in 1921). Steel works and 


177,706 ($116,577,178 in 1921); blast furnaces, $377,227,181 ($164,558,350 in 1921) ; steam railroad repair shops, 
$245,098,336 ($193,711,154 in 1921); steam railroad cars, $115,589,913 ($69,163,002 in 1921); automobile bodies 
and parts, $64,013,627 ($25,508,262 in 1921); silk manufactures, $286,073,270 ($224,195,519 in 1921) ; knit goods, 
$221,183,510 ($177,149,526 in 1921); worsted goods, $116,959,148 ($85,231,872 in 1921); cotton goods, $91,685,- 
658 ($58,345,121 in 1921); cigars and cigarettes, $119,655,073; glass $99,197,880; and men’s clothing, $100,829,- 
552 ($78,422,296 in 1921); and printing and publishing, newspapers and periodicals, $142,113,747 ($121,004,569 


State and the people of this territory will buy enormous quantities of foodstuffs, clothing, hardware, furniture, 
paints, toilet preparations, tobacco, automobiles, insurance and many other necessities and luxuries. 


There is assurance of big business to the National Advertisers who will use persistent, effective copy in the 
Pennsylvania daily newspapers. Your advertising campaign should be an extensive one. 


Use these home Papers 
of Pennsylvania 


Cireula- 2,500 10,000 Cireula- 2,500 10,000 
tien lines lines tion lines lines 
*Allentown Call ............... (M) 30,274 10 10 Scranton “Times ....1..40)..1, <0 (E) 43,495 12 11 
1,28 10 10 sharon’ Heralds <cch! ch oso, (E) 7,031 .0357 .0357 
*Allentown Call ................ (S) 21,285 3 3 
: 03 03 {Stroudsburg Record (E) Press...(M) 7,401 -045 045 
fBeaver Falls Tribune .......... (E) 6,183 d é " : 
PR ence pee: Fy) pee ie iy Sunbury Daily Item ........... (E) 4,958 0285 0215 
Babee tage eee fees ees i ae *Warren Times-Mirror........ (E&M) 8,780 04280428 
{Chester Times ................ A : . “Washington! -Obiervar wndane 
{Coatesville Record. ............. (E) 6,716 04 05 Pee fk, cre (M&E) 16.861 1k aa 
*Connellsville Courier ........... (E) | ane 02 oe +West Chester Local News........ (E) 11,720 04 ‘04 
pbeston Express e100 te. e.s 2+ shan: (E) 23,668 08 0 7 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ..... (E) 24,841 .08 06 
SExtO Times nypagsin ccawd «2 v5 - vs -1E) 28,026 #8 ne Williamsport Sun .............. (E) 20,203 07 07 
Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 40,022 095 095 tYork) Dispatch. date ea oy (E) 19,197 05 05 
tHazleton Plain Speaker....(E) ) 21 07 Ut 
tHazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M) _{ on i ; : 
*Mount Carmel Item............ (E) 4,343 0285 = 0285 A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
*Oil> City: Derrick.........<.2:.«. (M) 7,379 04 04 +Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


a 
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Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 
UDINE 
Newspapers 
Bandiera 
Blanca 
fl Fruili.......D 
Il Giornale 
di Udine..... D 
Il Lavoro 
Friulano ....W 
Patria del 
Friuli 
VENICE 
Newspapers 
Aurora ...-+es 
Gazzetta di 
Venezia 
Il Gazzettino .D 
Il Gazzettino 
Illustrato ...W 
Ii Giornale 
del Lunedi ..W 
Sior Tonin 
Bona Grazia W 


VERONA 
Newspapers 
Adige 4 
(L’ Arena 
11 Corriere 
del Mattino .D 
01 Domani 
d'Italia ..-- Ww 
Il Giornale r 
d’Oggi ..-+- .W 


VICENZA 
Newspapers 
il Corriere 
Vicentino ...D 


Issued 


144%4x20 


Tl Popolo...-- Ww 
La Provincia di 
Vicenza «+--+. I 
Il Risveglio 
di Vicenza --W 
Tl Visentin ...W 


Class of 
Readers 


LATAVIA 


RIGA 
Newspapers i 
Brihwa Seme D 15%x20 
Jaunakas 
Sinas 
Rigasche 
Rundschau 
(German) ie 53, Sake) 
Trade Publications 
The Latvian 


x15%4 


Chiefly the farm- 
ing people. 
Middle and 
poorer classes. 


Local merchants 
and professionals. 


Heonomist 
(English and Merchants and 
Lettish) ....M 714x10 professionals. 
Latwijas 
Tirgotais .M 74x10 Merchants 
KOVNO 
Newspapers 
Weho Litvy 
(Russian) ...D 12 x18 Middle classes. 
Lietuva ; 
(Lithuanian) 'D 10% x16 Intelligent 
Yiddische Stime All Jewish 
(Yiddish) aay Bb Bale classes—only 
Yiddish paper in 
the country. 
BERGEN 
Newspapers 
Bergens 
Pidonde ..-D 14 + x20 All classes. 
Trade Publications ; 
Norsk Fiskeri- Fishermen and all 
tidende ..--- M 4%4x 7% _ those interested 
in fishing. 
CHRISTIANIA 
Newspapers ‘ 
Aftenposten 1534x20 All, but especially 


Morgenbladet D 14 x21 


Nationen .«-- .D 1534x20% 
Norges Handel: 

og Sjofar- 

stidende ...-D 153%4,x19% 
Yidens Tegn .D 15%4x19 


Verdens Gang D 16 x19 


Magazines 
Allers Familie Journal 
(See ‘‘Allers Familie 
Journal.’’ Copenhagen, 
Denmark) 
Hjemmet 
(See “jemmet’’ for 
Copenhagen ( ‘Denmark) 
Geilas ...--+- Ww 6%x 9% 
Tidsfordrif ..W 
Tip Top .-.-BM 7Y%,x10 
With & Co’s. 
‘Magazine .BM 714x10% 
Trade Publications 
Elektro- 
Industri ....M 8 x10% 
Blektroteknisk 
Qt 9 x12 
(Maleren .Tri-M 9 x11%4 
Motorbaaten. M T14,x10% 


Motorsport .BM Tu%x 94 


higher classes. 
Well-to-do busi- 
ness men, bank- 
ers, etc. 
T'armers chiefly. 


Mercantile and 
shipping. 

All classes, 
Business men and 
industrials. 


All classes. 
All classes. 
All classes. 


All classes. 


Plectrical in- 
dustry. 
Engineers, in- 
dustrial firms, 
electricians, etc. 
Painters, decor- 
ators, contrac- 
tors. 

Motorboat men. 


People interested 
in motoring, air- 
craft, etc. 
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Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
Norsk Eksport- 
Tidende ....M 84x11 


(Lhe Norwegian Exporters’ 
Journal) 

Norsk Jaeger 0 

Fisker Forenings 


Tidsskrift. BM 4%x 74 
Norsk 

Naeringsliv. W 7 x10% 
Norsk 

Verksteds or 

Stoperiti- 

dende <.... 0 73%,x11% 
Skibsbygning 

(Shipbuild- 

ibaa enonago Mie. X30 
Teknisk 

Ukeblad ...W 9 x12 
Tidsskrift 

For Papir- 

industri ..BW 9 x11% 
STAVANGER 

Newspapers 

Stavanger 

Aftenblad ..D 14 x19% 
Stavangeren D 134%4x19 
TRONDHJEM 

Newspapers 
Dagsposten ..D 1614x20 


Class. of 
Readers 


xport trade. 


Hunting and fish 
ing classes 
especially. 
Bankers, merch- 
ants, industrials, 
ete. 


Steel, iron, metal 
and engineering 
industries. 


Shipbuilders, 
owners, etc. 
Industrial classes, 
manufacturers, 
builders, masons, 
etc, 


ship- 


Paper industry. 


All classes. 
Aristocracy and 
middle classes. 


All classes. 


POLAND 


WARSAW 
Newspapers 
Kurjer 
Warszawski .D 10 x14 
Magazines 
Swiati jee. WwW 
Trade Publications 
Przeglad 
Techniczny .W 8 x11% 
POSEN (Poznan) 
Newspapers 
Kurjer 
Poznanski ...D 10 x16 
Oredwnik ....- D 10%x16 


All. 
All. 


Engineers, 
facturers. 


manu- 


Business people. 
All classes. 


PORTUGAL 


LISBON 
Newspapers 
Diario de 
Noticias ....D 1614x24 
O Jornal do 
Commercio ..D 1714x23 
O Seculo...... D 15%x21% 
La Van- 
guardia .....D 
Magazines 
VNeas) (Ob. ganan W 7%4x10% 
Illustracao 


Portugueza .W 744x10% 
Trade Publications 
Modas e 
Bordados 
(Suppl. to 
“<Q Seculo’’?) W 
Reyista 
Auronautica Qt. 
OPORTO 
Newspapers 
O Commercio 
do Porto ....D 17%4x23 
Jornal de 
Noticias 
O Primeiro 
de Janeiro...D 1614x23% 
Trade Publications 


....D 15%4x22 


Porto Cinema- 


tografico ....M 744x10 


All. 
Commercial 

classes. 
All, 


All. 
All. 


General and com- 
mercial. 

General and com- 
mercial. 
General 
mercial. 


and com- 


General and all 
cinamatograph 
companies and 
others interested. 


AZORE ISLANDS 


HORTA, FAYAL 
Newspapers 
A Democracia 


(Portuguese) D 9 x13% 
O Telegrafo 
(Portuguese) D 9 x13% 


PONTA DELGADA 
Newspapers 
Correio dos 
Acores 
(Portuguese) .D 
Diario dos 
Acores 
(Portuguese) D 1814x21 


144,x20% 


All classes. 


All classes. 


Inhabitants of the 
larger towns, the 
principal buyers. 
Inhabitants of the 
larger towns, the 
principal buyers. 


MADEIRA ISLAND 


FUNCHALL 
Newspapers 
Correio Da 
Madeira 
(Portuguese) D 13%,x20 
Diario de 
Madeira 
(Portuguese) D 18 x24 
Diario de 


Noticias 
(Portuguese) . 1614x23 
A Terra 
(Portuguese) 
8 9 x13 


General public, 
particularly 
Catholics. 


General public. 
General public, 
particularly busi- 
ness men. 
General public, 
particularly 
farmers. 


Name of 
Paper 

Magazines 

Vida Gallega 
28 times a 


Size of 


Issued Page 


FORE dvjcminees 7%4x10% 
Trade Publications 
America- 


Galicia .....M 


LAS PALMAS 
Newspapers 
Diario De 
Las Palmas .D 14 x22 
La Provincia. D 10%x16% 
El Tribuno ..D 15%4x21% 


SANTA CRUZ DE 


TENERIFFE 

Newspapers 
Gazeta de 

Tenerife ....D 16 x23 
La Manana ..D 15%x23 
La Prensa ...D 15 x22% 
El Progreso ..D 14%4x21 


BUCHAREST 
Newspapers 

Adeverul ..... 15% x23 
Adeverul 

Literar .....W 15%4x19% 
ATEUS  eicileinc D 15%x22% 
Dimineata ...D 15%x19% 
Universul .. 1614x22% 


Trade Publications 
Bursa 
(Rumanian and 
French) 
Moniteur du 
Petrole 
Roumain 
Rumanian and 
French) ..BW 
Le Moniteur 
Forestier 
(Rumanian, 
German and 
French) ..BW 


7 x10% 


6x 9% 


TU4x 9% 


for January 30, 1926 


Class of 
Readers 


All. 


Commercial. 


General. 
General. 
General, 


General. 
General. 
General. 
General. 


RUMANIA 


Business and pol- 
itical men. 
Artistic and lit- 
erary classes. 
Business men. 
Business men and 
political classes. 
General. 


Financial and com- 
mercial, 


SPAIN 


ALMERIA 
Newspapers 

La Cronica 
Meridional ..D 


BADALONA 
Trade Publications 


Cataluna 
Textil .....M 7%4x10% 


BARCELONA 
Newspapers 

Diario de 
Barcelona ..D 


El Dia 
Grafico 


944x13 


74x10 
merayeke D 11%x17% 


El Noticiero 2 
...D 11%x16% 


Universal 

La Van- 

guardia ....D 11%x1T 
La Vou De 

Catalunha ..D 11 x15% 


Trade Publications 


Mercurio ...W 
Monthly 
Bulletin 

of the 
American 
Chamber of 
Commerce ..M 
Revista de 
Medicina y 
Cirugia ....M 


BILBAO 
Newspapers 
Noticiero 
Bilbaino ....D 15 x17 
Trade Publications 


8 x11% 


61%4x 9 


4%x 8 


Informacion BW 


CADIZ 
Newspapers 
Diario De 
Ga Gizie etext! D 12%x20 
Trade Publications 
Anuario de 
Cadiz & Su 
Provincia 
(Official 
guide) See VE 
Boletin de 
la Camara 
Provincial 
Official de 
Comercio ..M 


CORUNA 
Newspapers 


7 x10% 


44x 7 


44x 6% 


El Ideal 


Gallego ....D 15 x21% 


La Voz de 
Galicia 


GIJON 
Newspapers 


See 10m ee 


La Prensa ..D 14%4x19 
Trade Publications 

Revista 

Industrial- 

Minera 
Asturi- 
Qnae << 


..-BW 6%x 9% 


Petroleum indus- 
try. 

Lumber industry. 

General public. 

The textile  in- 
dustry. 

Aristocracy and 


middle classes. 


All. 


All. 


All. 
Business and com- 
mercial circles. 


Exporters, im- 
porters, largely 
in South Amer- 
ica. 


Members of the 


American Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce in Spain. 
Medical profes- 
sion. 

General. 
Commercial and 
industrial. 

All classes. 

All. 

Merchants, cor- 


porations, foreign 
consuls, ete. 


People in 
districts 
members of 
clerical party. 
Officials, profes- 
sional, and busi- 
ness people. 


rural 
and 


General circula- 
tion throughout 
the coal mining 
district. 


Those engaged in 
coal mining in 
Asturias. 


Name of 
Paper 
GRANADA 
Newspapers 
El Defensor 
ue Granada D 1514x21% 
1 


Size of 
Issued Page 


Noticiero 

Granadino ..D 
La Pub- 

licidad .....D 


154%4x21 
1544x25 


HUELVA 
Newspapers 
La 
Provincia ..D 13 x19 
Diario de 


Huelva ....D 13 x18% 
El Defensor D 13 x18% 
JAEN 

Newspapers 


El Liberal 


de Jaen ....D 15 x22% 
MADRID 
Newspapers 
Av sO iistircis 74x11 
La Corre- 
spondencia 
de Espana ..D 14%4x19% 
El Heraldo 
de Madrid ..D 15% x22 
El 
Imparcial ..D 14%4x22 
Infor- 
maciones ...D 15 x22 
El Liberal ..D 16 x22 
Magazines 
La Dsfera ..W 8%4x12% 
El Mundo 
Grafico ....W 734x10% 
La Novela 
Semanal ..W 12%4x14% 
Nuevo 
Mundo ..... WwW 7%x10% 


Trade Publications 

Aire Libre ..W 7%4x10% 
Annuario 

de Ferro- 

carriles ....YPr 
Archivos de 

Cardiologia 

y Hema- 

tologia ....M 
Archivos 

Espanolos 

de Pedi- 

HELIA: Perec eg Oe 
Elegancias ..M 


444x 6% 


44x 7% 


5 x 7% 
74%4x10% 


El Finan- 

Cleo” Zieetsiee We 
Gaceta de 

Los 

Caminos De 
Hierro ..Tri-M 
El Monitor 

de Obras 

Publicas ..W 
La 

Padiatria 

Espanola 
Revista 

Espanola de 

Urologia y 

Derma- 

tologia .....M 
Revista 

Ibero-Amer- 

icana de 

Medicina 


61%4x11% 


6Y4x 9%4 


64x 9% 


-M 4%xT% 


44x T 


44x T 
Revista de 
Medicina y 
Cirugia 
Practicas ..W 
Revista 

Minera 
Metalurgica 

y de 
Ingenieria W 
La Semana 
Financiera W 


5 x 7% 


64x 9% 
6x 9% 


MALAGA 
Newspapers 


La Union 
Mercantil 
Magazines 

La Union 
Ilustrada, ..W 

MURCIA 
Newspapers 
Levante 
Agrario ....D 16%4x21 
SAN SEBASTIAN 
Trade Publications 


Apt) eke Sats) 


744x10% 


Heonomia 
Vasea ..-SM 76x12 
SANTANDER 
Newspapers : 
El Can- 
tabrico ..-D 15%4x22 
SEVILLE 
Newspapers. 


El Liberal ...D 14%x22 

El Noticiero 

Sevillano ...D 14%4x21 
Trade Publications 


Revista Com- 
mercial Tri-M. 7%4x10% 


VALENCIA 
Newspapers 
El Mercantil 


Valenciano ..D 17%4x23 


Las 


Provincias ..D 15%x21 


Class of 
Readers 


All, 5 


Upper classes. 


General public. 


All. 


All classes. 
All, 


General public. 


All. 


All. 
Middle. 


All. 
All. 


The aristocracy. 
Middle and higher 
classes. 


All. 


Sporting classes. 


Railway men and 
industrials, 


Medical profes- 
sion, 


Medical profes- 
sion. 

Women. 

Bankers, insur- 
ance offices, agri- 
culturists, ete. 


Contractors, engi- 
neers, mechanics, 
merchants, etc. 
Public employees 
interested in pub- 
lic works. 


The medical 
profession. 


The medical 
profession. 


The medical 
profession. 


Medical profes- 


sion. 

Engineers, miners, 
etc. 

Bankers, brokers, 


merchants, etc. 


General, being an 
informative and 
not political 
paper. 


General Public. 


All. 


Commercial and 
industrial. 


General public. 


All. 

Aristocrats, mid- 
dle class, and 
educated laborers. 


Business men, 


All classes. 

All classes, but 
especially the 
conservative ele- 
ment, 
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SPAIN—Continued 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
VALLADOLID 
Newspapers 
Particularly 
El Norte de among agricultur- 
Castilla .....D 15 x21 ists. 
VIGO 
Newspapers 
La Concordia .D 111%4x17 
Galicia ......D 1314x22 General. 
Faro De Vigo D 1314x22 General. 
El Pueblo 
Gallego .....D 11%x17 


SWEDEN 


GOTEBORG 
Newspapers 
Goteborgs 
Dagblad 
(Formerly 
“Goteborgs 
Aftonblad’’). D 
Goteborgs 
Handels-Co 
Sjofarts- 
WMdning ©... D 


Goteborgs 
Morgonpost .D 

Goteborgs- 
Posten ......D 

Magazines 


Hvar 8 Dag 
Illustrerat 


Magasin ee WV 


14 x20 
14 x20 
14 x2U 
14 x22 

7144x10 


Trade Publications 


Skandinavisk- 
Tidskrift for 
Textilin- 
dustri 

Svensk Sjo- 
fartstidning W 

Sveriges 
Lader-och 
Skoindustri 

BW 

HELSINGBORG 

Newspapers 


Helsingborgs 
Dagblad ....D 


KALMAR 
Newspapers 


Barometern .D 
MALMO 


Skanska 
Aftonbladet .D 

Sydsvenska 
Dagbladet 
Snallposten .D 


SODERTALJE 

Svensk 
Kopmanna- 
tidning ....W 


STOCKHOLM 
Newspapers 
Aftonbladet’ .D 

Brokiga 
Blad 


Politiken 
Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda 
Svenska 
Dagbladet 
Magazines 
Allt For Alla W 
Husmodern ..W 


eb 
pe 
ve) 


Sport- 
Journalen ..W 


Strix 
Vecko 
Journalen ..W 


T%4x11 
914x12 


914x134 


4Y,x22i 


1444x2214 


144% x22% 


144%4,x22% 


144%4x22% 


161%4x20 


165¢x201%4 


14 x20 
141%4x22% 
1634x23 


7TY,x10 
7x11 


9 x13 
T44x 9% 


914x121 
84x11 
814x12% 


Trade Publications 


Affars- 

varlden ....W 
Biogrof- 
Bladet ...BW 
Film 

Journalen ..W 


Svensk 
Export . BW 
Svensk Motor- 
tidning ...BW 


Svensk 
Pappers- 


Tidning ..BW 


6 x9 
54x 9 
iCorxae 
7 xii 
74x10 
6) xii 


All. 

All, 

All. Manufac- 
turers, mer- 


chants shipping 
people. 


All, 


All classes, known 
and read in prac- 
tically every 
Swedish home. 


manufac- 
and 


Textile 
turers 
masters. 

Shipping and com- 
merce, 


All persons inter- 
ested in the shoe 
and leather trade. 


Business men; 
general public. 


Well-to-do people 
and business 
men. 


Business men and 
a public with 
large purchasing 
power. 
Well-to-do classes 
and business 


men. 
Business men, 
lawyers, etc. 


All classes. 


All classes, 


Workmen and 
middle class. 


All classes. 
Well-to-do 
classes. 


The homes. 
Ladies of middle 
and better classes. 
General public. 


Sporting classes. 
Middle class and 
and up. 


All classes. 


Financiers, bank- 
ers, industrials, 
etc. 


Everybody in 
film business. 
All classes inter- 
ested in the 


movies. 

Exporters, Im- 
porters, Manufac- 
turers. 

Motorists and the 
trade. 

Business men en- 


gaged in the 
pulp and paper 
business. 


SWITZERLAND 


AARAU 
Newspapers 
Aargauer 
Tagblatt 
(German) 
Aargauer 
Volksfreund 
(German) 
Tri-wW 
General 


Anzeiger ...W 
Neue Aargauer 
Zeitung 


SAL 


11%x18 


121%4x19 


Merchants, manu- 
facturers, best 
class of readers. 


Liberals. 
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Name of 
Paper 


Size of 
Page 


Class of 
Issued Readers 
AFFOLTERN 
Trade Publications 
Bauernfreund 
(German) ..W 
Newspaper- 
Volksblatt 
Aus Dem 

Tri-W 114x17% 
Bezirk Af- 
foltern 
(German) 


ANDELFINGEN 
Andelfinger- 
Zeitung 
(German) .SW 11%x184 
APPENZELL 
Newspapers 
Appenzeller 
Volksfreund 
(German) 
Tri-W 1144x17% 
Trade Publications 
Appenzeller 
Bur (Appen- 
zell Farmer. 
German) ...SM 


AROSA 
Newspapers 
Arosa-Zeitung 


Farmers, 


Liberal-Demo- 
cratic, 


Liberals. 


(German) ..W 752x10% 

BASLE 

Newspapers 

Basler An- 

zeiger und Upper classes, t 
Zeitung especially family 
(German) ...D 12% x18 paper. 

Basler Nach- 

richten Middle and upper 
(German) ...D 12%4x19 classes. 

Basler 

Volksblatt Catholics of all 
(German) ...D 121%4x18% classes. 
Kantons-Blatt 

Basel-Stadt 

(German) .SW 77x12 All classes. 
Nach Freiera- 

bend 

(German) ..W 8 xl1% 

National- 


Zeitung 

(German) ..D 12 

BADEN 
Newspapers 

Badener- 

Anzieger 


All classes. 


(German) ..W 10%x16% 
Schweizer 

Freie 

Presse 

(German) ..D 11%x16% 
Magazines 

Theater- 


Zeitung 
(German) ..W 
Trade Publications 
Acetylen Und 
Autogene 
Schweissung M 
Allgemeine 
Schweiz. 
Militarzeitung 
(German) BW 
Schon’s Kurs- 
buch (Ger- 
man) si Ds 


Mechanics) 
engineers, 
and _ steel 
constructors, 
fitters, ete. 


iron 


64x 9% 


Managers and 

proprietors of 

hotels, sanator- 
iums, etc. 


Schweizer 
Hotel-Revue 
(German) ..W 12 
Schweizerische 
Medizinische 
Wochenschrift 

Ww 8 xll\% 


x17 


Physicians, sur- 
geons, students 
of medicine. 
Schweizer 
Photograph- 

ische Blatter 
(German) ..M 6 


BASSERSDORF 
Newspapers 
Dir Glatt 
(German) 
Tri-W 
BAZENHAID 
Newspapers 
Der Alttog- 
genburger 
(German) 
Tri-W 
Anzeiger fur 
Kirehberg & 
Lutisberg 
(German) ..W 
BELLINZONE 
Newspapers 
Popolo e Liberta 
(Italian) ....D 


BERNE 
Newspapers 

Amstsblatt 

des Kantons 
Bern arate 

Anzeiger dur 
die Stadt 

Bern 

(German) ...D 

Berner Tag- 
blatt 

(German) ...D 


Der Bund 
(German) ...D 
Feuille 

Officielle 
Suisse du 
Commerce 
(German and 
French) ---D 9%x14% 
Neue Berner 


Zeitung .....D 115%x18 


11%x18% 


1356x18% 


1356x18% 


7%4x10% 
Distributed free in 
every house in 
Berne. Contains 


11%x174% only adv. 


11% x18 


11% x18 All. 


Merchants, in- 
dustry, com- 
merce, 


Size of 
Page 


Class of 
Readers 


Name of 
Paper 
Magazines 
Berner Woche 

in Wort Und 

Bild Z 
(German) ..W 
Der Saemann 
(German) ...M 
Trade Publications 
Technische 
Rundschau .W 


BEX-LES-BAINS 
Newspapers 
Le Courrier 
de Bex 
(French) 
Tri-W 
BIENNE 
Newspapers 
Bieler Tagblatt 
(German) ...D 
Express 
(French) ...D 
Journal du 
Jura 
(French) ...D 


BRUGG 

Newspapers 
Aargauischer 

Hausfreund 

(German) .SW 113%4x18 
Brugger Tag- 

blatt 

(German) ...D 12 
Schweiz, 
Zentralblatt 

fur Milchwirt- 
schaft ......W 


CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
Newspapers 
L’ Effort 
(French) ....D 
L’ Impartial 
(French) ...D 
Le National 
Suisse (Fr.).D 


Issued 


Well-to-do homes 
of the county of 
Berne, 


Engineers, 
industrial, 


12 x1T% 


x18% 


Dairymen. Cen- 
tral journal for 
milk production 


Trade Publications 
Federation 
Herlogerie 
Suisse 
(French) ..SW 
Revue Inter- 
nationale de 
Horlogerie 
(French) 
COIRE 
Newspapers 
Amtblatt des 
Stadt Chur 
Bundner 
Grutlianer 
(German) ..W 12 
La Casa 
Paterna ...SM 
Der Frei Ratier 
(German) ...D 
Neue Bundner 
Zeitung .....D 12 
Magazines 
Grau Bunden 
(20 times in 
summer) 


DAVOS PLATZ 
Newspapers 
Davyoser 
Zeitung ....D 124%x18% 
DIELSDORF 
Newspapers 
Der Wehn- 
thaler 
(German) .SW 


FRAUENFELD 
Newspapers 
Thurgauer 
Zeitung 
(German) ...D 


FRIBOURG 
Newspapers 

La Liberte 

(French) ....D 
Trade Publications 

L’ Artisan et 
Commercant 
Romands et 

Revue Econo- 
mique 


GENEVE 
Newspapers 
L’ Action 
Radicale 
(French) ...W 


Les Avis de 
Geneve 
(French) ...W 

Le Courier ...D 

Genevois 
(French) 

Le Journal 
de Geneve 
(French) 


Watchmakers, 


. SM Watchmakers. 


x19 
10144x16% 
Well-to-do classes, 


x18% All. 


Illustrated 
journal. 


11% x18% 


+. W 

General public, 
particularly | bet- 
ter class, 
General public, 


...D 11%x17% 


La Suisse particularly the 
(French) ...D 111%4x16% proletariat. 
Le Travail D 11%x16% Workmen. 
La Tribune Chiefly working 
de Geneve ,.D 1614x22 class. 
Magazines 


Echo des Alpes 
(French) ...M Club readers. 


eee 


“SPOT’ NEWS AND PHOTO SERVICE 
General, Industrial, Theatrical and Technica1 
BY ASSIGNMENT 
news, features, photos—conventions, shows, expo- 


sitions, hotels, ete. 
NEW YORK SHIP NEWS AND PHOTOS 


HOLMES FEATURE SERVICE 
General Office—135 Garrison Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Correspondents in all parts of the world 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Washington 
Buffalo Cleveland Chicago Dallas San Fran- 
cisco Los Angeles London Paris 


Berlin Naples 
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Class of 
Readers 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 
Ecolier 
Genevois 
(French) :..M 
Journal a 
Francais 
(French) °...W 
La Patrie 
Suisse .,. 
Revue de 
Geneve 
(French) ...,M 


Issued 


74%4x10% General public, 


Intellectual and 


La Semaine well-to-do people 


Litteraire of French speak- 
(French) ...W ing part of 
Le Sport Switzerland. 
Suisse ...... WwW 
La Suisse 

Sportive 

(French) .BW 74%4x10\% 

Trade Publications Best classes. 
Bulletin Com- 

mercial et 

Industriel Busi 

Stiipscueer sm M 74x 9% Business and pro- 
La Diana fessional men, 
(French) ...M 
Le Patissier Hunters, 

Suisse 

(French) ...M 
La Photo- 

graphie 

Pour Tous .M 54x 9 


Revue Inter- 
nationale de 
la Croix Rouge 
(French) ...M 
Revue Poly- 
technique 
(French) 
Union des 
Voyageurs 
de Commerce 
(French) ...M 


HERISAU 
Newspapers 
Appenzeller 
Anzeiger ...D 


LAUSANNE 
Newspapers 
Conteur 
Vaudois 
(French) ...W 
L’ Echo 
(French) ...W 
Feuille 
d’Avis de 
Lausanne 
(French) ....D 
Feuille 
des Avis 
Officiels du 
Canton 
de Vaud 
(French) 
Gazette de 
Lausanne et 
Journal 
Suisse 
(French) 


Intern’! Red Cross 
magazine, 


- SM 74x10 Engineers 


dustrials, 


and in- 


.. SW 


--.D 15%x211% General publie, 
Official journal of 
hotels of Lau- 


Sanne and Lake 
Gazette des 


Estrangers 


Geneva and 
(French) ...W 


Anglo-American 


(Continued on page 266) 


“Loud Speaker” and 
“Silent Night’ 


“When there is 
broadcasted through the ‘Loud 
Speaker,’ but when there is com- 
plete satisfaction it is more like 
‘Silent Night.’ 

“We recently installed two Model 
25 Linotypes and from the time 
the operators started to work on 
these machines they have produced 
steadily. Even the first day a good 
string was set on both machines. 

“Only once after your erector 
left was our machinist called on 
to make a slight adjustment, and 
since, which was a month ago, they 
have been running without a stop. 

“This not only speaks well for 
the way these machines were turned 
out by the factory, but for the 
machinist who set them up. 

“To say that we are entirely satis- 
fied with the machines and your 
service is putting it just as it is.” 


trouble it is 


VFARTEA | 


aA 


=* 


VERTIS 


tS 


> 
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SWITZERLAND—Continued 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 


Paper Issued 


Magazines 


Ee Journal 
Illustre 
(French) ...M 
Lectures 
Illustrees 
(French) ...M 
Trade Publications 
Agenda de 
L’ Agriculteur 
et du Vig- 
neron 
(French) .Yr. 
L’Aviculture 
Pratique 
* (Practical 
Poultry. 
French) 
Bulletin de 
la Societe 
Romande 
dé’ Apiculture 
(French) ...M 
Bulletin 
Technique de 
la Suisse 
Romande 
(French) 


.. BW 


BW 7%xl1% 


L’Educateur 
(French) ..W 
Foyer et les 
Champs 
(French) ..SM 
L’Idustrie 
Laitiere 
Suisse 
Journal Suisse 

des photo- 

graphes 

(French) ....W 6 
Le Moniteur 

de la Bou- 
cherie ......-W 
Le Petit 

Sillond (Suppl. 
to Le Sillion 
Romand) 
Revue Econ- 
omique 
(French) ..SM 
Revue 
Historique 
Vaudoise 
(French) ...M 
Revue 

Medicale de 
la Suisse 
Romande 
(French) ...M 
Revue 

Militaire 
Suisse 

(French) ...M 
Le Sillon 
Romand 
(French) ...W 
La Terre 
Vaudoise ...W 


x8% 


65x 8% 


LIESTAL 


Newspapers 


Baselland- 
schaftliche 
Zeitung 
(German) ...D 


LUCERNE 


Newspapers 


Luzerner 
Neuests 
Nachrichten D 
Luzerner 
Tagblatt 
(German) ..D 
Luzerner 
Volksstimme 
(German) ..W 12 x19 
Vaterland 

(German) ...D 
Zentralschweiz 
Volksblatt 

(German) ..W 


11%x16% 


Magazines 


Luegisland 
(German) .SM 
Trade Publications 

Katholische 
Volksbote 
(German) ..W 

Korrespondenz- 
blatt des Ver- 
bandes des 
Beamten U. 
Angestellten 
des Kantons 
Luzern ....SM 


NEUCHATEL 


Newspapers 


L’Express de 
Neuchatel 


(French) ....D 13 x19 
Feuille 

a@’Avis de 

Neuchatel 

(French) eB) 


Class of 
Readers 


Official organ of 
French Swiss 
Poultry Associa- 
tion. 


Engineers and in- 
dustrials. 

Organ of Societe 
Pedagoguique de 
la Suisse Ro- 
mande. 


Dairymen. 


Medical 
sion. 


profes- 


Agriculturists 
Farmers and those 
interested in ag- 
riculture. 


Mostly business 
people and 
farmers. 


Catholics. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA OF EUROPE 


(Continued from page 265) 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 


Issued 
Trade Publications 


L'Beglise 
Nationale 
(French) ...W 


SCHAFFHAUSEN 


Newspapers 
Schaffhauser 
Intelligenz- 
blatt 
(German) ..D 12%x19% 
Trade Publications 


Maschine und 
Metallurgisches 

Borsen- 3 
Blatt 


austere far M 8 x12% 


SCHWYZ 


Newspapers 


3ote der 
Urschweiz 
(German) ..D 114x117 
SION 


Newspapers 
Feuille d’Avis 
de Sion 
(French) ...W 
Journal et 
Feuille 

d’Avis de 
Valais 

(French) Tri-W 
Wallister- 

Bote 

(German) SW 17 
Trade Publications 
Indicateur du 

Valais 
(French) ...W 


12 x17 


SOLEURE 
Newspapers 
Schweizerische 
Spezerei- 
haendler- 
Zeitung 
Solothurn 
Tagblatt 
(German) 
Solothurner 
Anzeiger 
(German) ..D 13%4x20 
Trade Publications 
3auernblatt der 
Nordschweiz 
(German) ..W 
Der Schweizer 
Katholik 
(German) 
Schweizer- 
ische Tech- 
niker-Zeitung 
(German) ..W 


(Solothurn) 


...-W 12%x19% 


weeD $20 aclitte 


._BW 


TY4x10% 
ST, GALLEN 


Newspapers 
Die Ost- 
schweiz 
(German) ..D 
Schweiz. 

Freie Volks- 
zeitune leew) 22 es 
St. Galler 

Stad-Anzieger 

(German) ..D 13 x18 
St. Galler 
Tagblatt 
(German) ...D 


12%x1T% 


12%4,x18 
ST. MAURICE 


Newspapers 
Engadiner 

Post ...Tri-W 12 
Nouvelliste 

Valaisan 

(French) 


x17 


Tri-w 13 x18% 


STAFA 
Newspapers 


Zurische- 
Zeitung 
(German) ..D 11%x16% 
WINTERTHUR 


Newspapers 
Der Freisin- 
nige 
(German) /.D 12 x18 
Der Landbote 
(German) ..D 
Neues Winter- 
thurer Tag- 
blatt 
(German) ..D 


ZUG 


Newspapers 
Zuger 
Nachrichten 
(German) 
Tri-W 


12%, x18 


13 x19% 


114%4x1T% 
ZURICH 


Newspapers 


Neue Zurcher 


Nachrichten D 12 x17% 


Class of 
Readers 


Religious people. 


All. 


Metal und mach- 
ine dealers. 


Agriculturists and 
dairymen. 


General Public. 


All. 


Commercial and 
agricultural. 


All grocers, mem- 
bers of Swiss 
Grocers’ Assn. 


Swiss Catholic 
Party. 


Technical 
engineers, 


Catholics. 

Workmen, agri- 
cultural circles, 
tradesmen. 


General public. 


General public. 


All. 


Well-to-do 


All, 


All. 


Organ of Swiss 
Conservative 
Catholic Party. 


classes. 


Name of 


Paper Issued 


Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung 
(German) 
Tagblatt 
der Stadt 
Zuerich 
(German) 
Tages-An- 
zeiger 
(German) 
Zurcher Volk- 
zeitung 
Magazines 
Alpina 
Das Schweizer- 
haus (The 
Swiss Home. 
French) ....W 
Der Gastwirt 
(German) .SM 
Das Schweizer- 
Heim 
(German) ..W 
Schweizer 
Familien 
Wochenblatt 
(German) ..W 
Schweizer 
Frauenheim 
(German) ..W 


Size of 
Page 


..D 11%x17% 


..D 11%x18% 


..D 11%x16% 
wees D 11%x17 


Trade Publications 


Bulletin des 


Hoch-u. Tief- 
bau 

(German) ..W 
Costruzioni 


Utili e Lavori 
Publici 
(Italian) ...W 
Dampf 

(Steam) ...W 
Hoch U. 
Tiefbau 
(German) ..W 
Kursbuch 

Bopp 

(German) SYr. 
Der Moerser 
(German) ..W 
Der Rad Sport 
(The Velo 
Sport. 

German) ...W 
Revue Suisse 
du Batiment 
(French) ..W 
Schweizerische 
Bauzeitung 
(German) ..W 
Schweizer 
Archiv. Fiir 
Tierheilkunde 
(German) ..M 


75gx11 


Class of 
Readers 


Commercial class, 
manufacturers, 
industrials. 
Wealthy public. 


All classes. 


No special class, 


Middle class. 


Ladies. 


Navigation and 
shipping. 


Contractors, etc. 


Navigation. 


Organ of Swiss 
Druggists Assn. 


Organ of Swiss 
Union of Cyclists 
Building contrac- 
tors, ete. 


Organ of Swiss 
Society of Vet- 
erinary, surgeons, 
ete. 

Organ of Swiss 
Tradespeople and 
Commercial 
Travellers’ 
Society. 


HOUSTON AND 
ITS NEWSPAPER 


During 1925 The Houston Chronicle 
led its nearest competitor by 3,857,196 
lines. 


It published almost twice as much 
national advertising, with a lead over 
the second paper of 1,111,152. 


j Covers Houston and South Texas 
more thoroughly than any other pub- 
lication. Leads in circulation, adver 

tising, public confidence and results. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


G. J. Palmer, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
Steve Kelton, Mer. Nat’l Adv. 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


National Representatives 


M. E. Foster, Publisher 


Class of 
Readers 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 


Paper Issued 


Le Mercure 
(French) ...W 


Schweizer 

Buchbinder 

Zeitung 

(German) BW Organ of Swiss 

Schweiz. Buch- Society of Book- 

drucker binders. 

Zeitung 

(German) ..W Organ of Swiss 

: Printers’ and 

Scheizer Editors’ Assn. 

Lehrerzeitung 

(German) ..W Organ of Swiss 

Schweizer Teachers’ Assn. 

Metzger 

Zeitung 

(Swiss 

Butchers’ 

Journal) ...W 

SOFIA 

Newspapers 

Dneynik 

(Daily) .....D 16 x23 General. 

Epocha Business and pro- 

(Epoch) .....D 18 x24 fessional. 

Journal 

Commercial Merchants and 

Balkanique ..D 15%4x22 manufacturers. 
The best informed 

Mir (Peace)...D 15%x21% class. 

Pobeda 

(Victory) ...D 15%x23 Agrarians. 

Preporetz 

(Banner) ....D 13%x19%, Democrats. 
Professional men, 

Slovo (Word) .D 15%x21 merchants, etc. 


Utro 


(Morning) ...D 16 x23 General. 
Intelligent and 

Zora (Dawn)..D 13%x19%, Commercial. 
BELGRADE 

Newspapers 
Politika 

(Politics) ...D 1214x18% General public. 
Pravda , 

(Justice) ...D 14 x18% General public. 
Treovinski 

Glasnik 

(Commercial 

Review) ....D 14 x20 Merchants and in- 
Vreme dustrials. 

(Times) .....D 15%4x22%, General public. 


S| 
Q 
s: 
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PTHE SOUTH 


_|| Industrial Heart of the Country 


Ke During the past quarter century the South has so exploited her resources in raw materials, power and 
ie population, that the true value of all property in the South today equals that of the entire 
ke United States in 1900 
C) ° 
C) ° 5 ° 
s The value of the South’s cotton manufacturing in 1921 was $560,813,000 as compared with $339,200,000 
ps4 for the entire United States in 1900. 2.161.344. 000 lbs. of cotton are consumed annually as compared a 
Re 161,344,00 y P s 
to 1,817,643,000 lbs. for the entire United States in 1900. Os: 
C) fe 
p 5 : ; F A di = 
Ke In furniture manufacturing the Southern produetion of over $91,000,000 is two thirds that of the entire x 
he country twenty-five years ago. os 
e) ‘: c A 5 : 
One half of the lumber cut in the United States is cut in the sixteen Southern states. 
C) 
4 Farm property in the South has risen in value to $21,685,380,000, a greater valuation than that of all 
Pp D) D) p) ° 
Ne the farms in the United States twenty-five years ago. 
; . ; é : s 
Pe National bank deposits of the United States amounted to $2,508,248,557 in 1900. In the South, in 1923, 
C) . 
i the deposits amounted to $2,881,870,000. 
C) 
Ke For improved communication in developing commercial centers, the South, in 1923 spent $291,945,000 
e as against $59,527,170 spent by the entire United States in 1904. 
£ 2 2 P sy 
? 
@ : . . ° . ° 5 
With the rapid development of its industries necessary to balance its agricultural scheme, the South 
@ ‘ : 2 : , 
presents to National advertisers the richest market in the country for sales promotion. 
C) 
Ke Direct your message to every home of the eight most important Southern states by using all the daily 
ie newspapers on the following list. 
ie 
\ 
KC 
C) ° ° 
: To promote sales in this market Ad- 
a EEE —E——————E————E————————— Sees 
p . 5 . 
bo vertise liberally in these newspapers: 
? 
Ke 
C) A 
- 2,500 10,000 Cirou- 2,500 10,000 
: ALABAMA sane Lines Lines ams belates ep haere lation Lines Lines 
; 546 085 035 reensboro Daily Nows.............. (M) 25,968 08 07 
Ke Sn ee eS teas 05 05 TiGreensboro Daily News.............. (S) 31,422 08 .08 
**Mobile Register (M) 20,544 .08 ‘07 ME et slows and A Auddade? Serica ee ritace 07 07 
SRPMS ch ee GRC r D8 oes eg yn ae ‘4 aleig. ews an BOIV GN. sidisicic cel eves 4 A A 
\e S*MobilewRegister <'5/.)s60 scicesssiscwsesins (8) 382,421 025 036 +i Winston Galen. Jourmal’. ca eter a s04 
ie Seen Aha, Pe patt: on oS Tats 05 08 
inston-Salem Sentinel ............. 5 06 .06 
FLORIDA 
Kg *Daytona Daily News............... (ES) 4,036 035 035 SOUTH CAROLINA 
kd **Florida Times-Union (M) 42,376..... (8) 54,610 -12(8.15) .12(8.15) **Oolumbiaw Statenimrrneaceceieenes cane (M) 23,663 .07 .07 
Tfakeland Ledgers cisisaicsieiclssisctiee sis (E) 4,283 03 +03 =*Columblan States sccdoceenscuens ene (8) 24,838 07 07 
» *Miami Herald ........... ei 81,714 .09 09 **Greenville News ..-..-.-..--....... (M) 21,704 ‘075 ‘OT 
i$ **Miami Herald ........ xy 40,347 10 10 **Spartanburg Journal ........-....... (E) 4172 ‘ ; 
Ke **Orlando Reporter-Star ae 5,124 035 +035 **Spartanburg Herald (M) 7,262....... (8) 97939} 05 05 
S S*Orlando Sentinel (6.5 is.dwvtccces 6,172 .05 05 
**Pensacola News and Journal 8,689 -06 .06 TENNESSEE 
p +St. Petersburg Independent.......... (E)'" 10,087 .055 .055 **Chattanooga Times ........+..+..+-- 30,208 10 10 
Ke **Tampa Times .6.6- cess eedbececcess (BY 19,228 .06 .06 **Chattanooga Times ........../) 0° 7”. ) 30/230 0 0 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 28,249.......... (8S) 43,968 -09(,118) .09(.118) **Memphis Commercial Appeal........ 99,989 18 18 
ie **West Palm Beach Post............. (M) 8,638 06 06 **Memphis Commercial Appeal......... 126,063 21 21 
h Sone foal aicole Severelele aiciete seblefe’e pane cr 3 
Ke asnville UN OT i ts\n e's eiareialcleleisiaisieinicicie , . . 
GEORGIA 
\e **Augusta Herald (E) 14,561 +05 05 Vee ol Se 
**Augusta Herald (8) 14,420 .05 05 **Danville Register and Bee....... (M&E) ret, 08 05 
le **Macon Telegraph «--(M) 26,753 08 08 **Danville Register (Sunday)............. 8,300 
i **Macon Telegraph ............ oeezs eh agen aac 078) “Oe 078) Sense ct Tee nae ee Be aia) aioe § 05 105 
S **Savannah Morning News (M), 21, - (8) F .06(. .06(. pid od Times peg A ews. ee) 28,088 1 on 
Cj **R k Oh contiocconncnonvegdce A A ’ 
KENTUCKY S$Siganton Brewe-Ladder (M), Leader. .(E) 6,541 085 086 
ig Bee eas OA Ear nee teeta en pe ot ** A. B, C, Statement, September 80, 1926. 
**Lexingto PLOT are tels) satel siereieie vis/s/ers,< 6 i , . ’ ‘ 0, 1925, 
S Neruduoakl, Ban. 3. 6s.i. ai. iewnisaee (E) 9,853 04 .04 OP CROT Aa ee er ae : 
i + Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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CHINESE REPUBLIC 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper 


AMOY 
Newspapers 
Hah Seng 
Daily News D 13 x19% 


CANTON 
Newspapers 
The Canton 
Times 
(English) 


Issued 


-.D 134%x18% 


CHEFOO 
Newspapers 
Chefoo Daily 
INGWaitiecicis0cD) OF x13 
DAIREN, MANCHURIA 
Newspapers 
Manshu Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun 
(Manchuria 
Daily News) D 
Ryoto Shimpo 
(Liaotung 
(Reporter) 
Chinese .....D 


1414%4x20 


144%4x20 


FOOCHOW 
Newspapers 
Chien Pao 
(Chinese) ..D 
The Fukien 
Daily News D 
Kung Tao Pao 
(Chinese 
*“Justice’”’) ..D 


13 x19% 
13 x19%4 


18 x19%4 


HANKOW 
Newspapers 
Central China 
Post 
(English) ..D 161%4x22 
HARBIN, MANCHURIA 
Newspapers 

Novasti 

Zhizni 

(Russian) ...D 18 x28 
The Russian 
Daily News 
(Russian) ..D 
Russki Golos 
(Russian) ..D 
Zarya 
(Russian) ..D 


1114x16 
1814x28 
14 x19% 


HONGKONG 
Newspapers 
Chinese Mail 
(Chinese) ...D 
Hongkong 
Daily Press 
(English) ...D 
The Hongkong 
Telegraph 
(English) ...D 
The South 
China Morning 
Post 
(English) ...D 
Tsun Wan Yat 
Po (The Uni- 
versal circ. 
Herald) ....D 


161%4x23 


15% x20 


15%4x20 


153%4x20 


16 x23 


KALGAN 
Newspapers 
Ta Hsi Pei 
Jih Pao 
(Great North- 
western Daily 
(Chinese) ...D 131%4x20 
PEKING 
Newspapers 
Le Journal 
de Pekin 
(French edi- 
tion Pekin 
Byening 
News) 
Kwang-Pao 
(Chinese edi- 
tion of the 
Peking Eve- 
ning News ..D 13%4x20 
North China 
eis, Booondas 
(See ‘‘North 
Tientsin) 
The Peking 
Evening 
N@WS) Gs0060s D 138%x19% 


1314x194 


China Star,’’ 


The Peking 
Leader ----D 154%4x20% 


SHANGHAI 
Newspapers 
China & Far 
East Finance 
.& Commerce 
(British 
owned. 
English) ....W 
The China 
Press 
(English) 
Eastern 
Times (Shih 
Pao) in 
Chinese 
The Evening 
Star 
(English) 


13%4x19%4 


..+-D 164%x21 


---D 16144x21 


Class of 
Readers 


Gentry. 


Educated. 


American, BHu- 


ropeans, Chinese. 
Official Japanese. 
Japanese. 
General. 


Scholars and 
business men, 


Scholars and 
business men. 


General. 


General. 


American, 
Russian. 


Intelligent. 


General. 


General. 


General. 


General. 


General. 


General. 


Merchants and 
officials. 


French speaking, 


General. 


Pnglish-Speaking. 
Chinese mer- 
chants, govern- 


ment officials and 


foreigners. 


Merchants. 


Americans and 


educated Chinese. 


Industrial and 
business, 


Wnglish-Speaking. 


British, 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA OF ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA 


papers and Other Periodicals, Compiled from U. S. Department of 
Commerce Data 


Titles, Page Sizes and Reading Public of Daily News 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
Finance & 
Commerce 
(English) .W 138%x19 
North-China 
Daily News 
(English) ...D 20 x26 
North China 
Herald 
(English) ..W 8'%x13% 
Shanghai 
Journal of 
Commerce 
(Chinese) ..D 1414x211 


The Shanghai 
Sunday 
Times 
(English) ..W 16 x21 
The Shanghai 

Times 

(English) ...D 16 x21 
The Shun 

Pao 

(Chinese 

Daily 

News) .....D 14 
Sin Wan 

PAO Mes eoeiien D 16 x20 
Magazines 
The Ohinese 
Educational 
Review 
(Chinese) ..M 
The Chinese 
Students’ 
Quarterly 
Chinese ....Qt. 
Eastern 
Miscellany 
(Chinese) ..BM 54x 8 
The English 

Student 

(English) ..M 5 x7 
The English 
Weekly 
(English) 
The Ladies 
Journal 
(Chinese) ..M 
Review of the 
Far Hast 
(Bnglish) 
The Short 
Story 
Magazine ..M 
The Story 
World 
(OQhinese) ...W 
The Students 
Magazine 
(Chinese) 
Youth’s 
Magazine 
(Chinese) ..M 4 x6 
Trade Publications 
Chinese 
Chemist and 
Druggist ....M 
The Chinese 
Engineer and 
Contractor. M 
The Far 
Eastern 
Review 
(English) 
Oriental 
Advertising M 
The Oriental 
Motor 
(English) ..M 


54x 8 


4%x TA, 


HOA 


. M 


4 LO 


7 x10% 


-M 8%4x10% 


7 x 8% 


8 x10% 


TIENTSIN 
Newspapers 
North China 
Star 
(English) ..D 15%4x20 
TSINGTAU 
Newspapers 
Seito 
Shimpo 
(Japanese). D 
The 
Shantung 
EHeonomic 
Times 
(Japanese) SM 
The Ta 
Tsing Tao 
Pao Great 
Tsingtau 
Chinese) ...D 
Tsingtau 
Leader 
(English) 


15 x24 


9%4x13% 


141%4x20 


-.W 9%4x13 


Class of 
Readers 


Bankers, mer- 
ebants, export- 
ers, importers. 


English-Speaking. 


English-Speaking. 


Merchants. 


Foreign and 
Chinese better 
class. 

Foreign and 
Chinese better 
class. 


Commercial. 


General. 


General. 


Students. 
All. 
English students. 
English students. 
Women. 
General business. 
General. 

All. 


Young generation. 


Young students. 


Chemists. 


Engineers. 


Financiers, 


Advertising. 


Motor trade. 


Business, Wnglish- 


speaking. 


General. 


Commercial, 


Educated Chinese. 


European local 
business men. 


FRENCH INDO CHINA 


HANOI, TONKIN 
Newspapers 

L’Avenir du 

Tonkin 

(French) ...D 16 x21%4 
Trade Publications 

Le Moniteur 
D’Indochine W 9 x12% 


SAIGON 
Newspapers 
Le Courrier 
Saigonnais 
L’ Impartial 
(French) 
L’ Opinion 
(French) ..D 16 x22% 
Trade Publications 
Le Bulletin 
Financier 
(French) 


--D 16 x22% 


..D 18%4x22 


-.W 8% x11% 


Commercial. 


Commercial. 


Commercial. 


Commercial. 


Commercial. 


1926 


INDIA, BURMA AND 
CEYLON 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper Issued 


ALLAHABAD 
Newspapers 
Overland 
Pioneer 
Mail ities 8%4x10 
The Pioneer 

(English) ..D 13 x17% 
Trade Publications 
Combined 
Civil List 
for India .Qt. 
The Indian 
Importer and 
Exporter ...M 


BOMBAY 
Newspapers 
The Advocate 
of India 
(English) ...D 
The Bombay 
Chronicle 
(English) ...D 
The Bombay 
Samachar 
(Shri Venke- 
teshvar 
Samachar 
“Hindu’) ..D 
Evening News 
of India 4... D) 1) 16 
Jam EB Jamshed 

(Gujarati and 


oe W 


5Uux 9 


8%4x10% 


15 x22 


15 x20 


15% x19 


English) ...D 15%x20 
Praja Mitra 

(Parsee) ...D 15%x20 
Praja Mitra W 9 x15 
The Sunday 

Advocate 

(English) ..W 10 x15 
The Times 

of India 

(English) ...D 16 x22 
The Times of 

India Illustrated 
Weekly 

(English) ..W 11 x16 


Trade Publications 
Indian Industries 
and Power 
(English) ..M 
Indian Motor 
News 
(English) ..M 
The Indian 
Textile 
Journal 
(Bnglish) 


6%x 9 


6%x 9 


> Mees xk 
Industrial 
India 
Rise India...M 


CALCUTTA 
Newspapers 
The Amrita 
Bazar 
Patrika ....D 
Ananda Bazar 
Baangla 
Patrika ....D 
(Bengali) ..W 
The Bengalee 
(Bnglish) ...D 16%4x22 
The Englishman D 15%x21 
The Indian 


Tx Sy 
6%x 9 


1594 x22 


1614x20% 
Tyxil1 


Daily News .D 16 x22 
The New 

Empire 

(English) ...D 161%4x22 
The Servant 

(English) ...D 15%x20 
The Statesman 

(English) ..D 16%4x21% 
The Swaraj ..D 15%4x22 
Magazines 
The 

Nemsahib ..M 64x 91% 


Trade Publications 
British 
Indian 
Crafts .....M 
Caleutta 
Commercial 
Gazette ....W 
The Calcutta 
Exchange 
Gazette .....D 
Capital 
(English) ..W 
Commerce 
(English) ..W 
Commercial 
Gazette 
(English) ..W 
Indian and 
Eastern 
Engineer ...M 
Indian and 
Eastern 
Motors >. qa Oe x Le 
Indian Industries & Power 
(See 
Bombay) 
The Indian 
Railway 
Gazette 
(English) 
Indian 
Scientific 
Agriculturist M 
The Indian 
Trade Journal 


64x 91%4 


814x138 


Tix 9% 
10 x15 
9%,x15 


814x13 


9 x12 


..M 6%x 9 


5%x 8% 


64x 9 
Railways and 
Engineering 


(English) BW 


814x12% 


‘Industries & Power,” 


Class of 
Readers 


Travellers. 


All. 


Government of- 
ficials. 


Merchants. 


Europeans and 
Indians, 


All. 


Commercial. 


Europeans and na- 


tives. 


All nationalities. 


Educated Indians. 
Educated Indians. 


Buropean and In- 


dians. 


White population 
and educated na- 


tives. 
White 


tives. 


Motorists, trade. 


Trade and tech- 
nical. 
Government of- 
ficials and 
engineers. 

All. 


Educated people. 


Educated 
Literary. 


All. 


people. 


All, 


Commercial. 
All. 

All. 

All. 


Home. 


Industrial. 
Merchants, 
traders. 
Mercantile. 
Better classes. 
Commercial, 


financiers, 


Merchants, 
traders. 


Engineers, 
inery. 


Motorists ané 
trade. 


Railway engineers 


and traffic. 


Agricultural. 


Commercial. 


Railway men, 


population 
and educated na- 


mach- 


Size of 
Page 


Name of 
Paper Issued 


DEHRA-DUN 

Trade Publications 
The Indian 

Forester 6 x 9% 


DELHI 
Magazines 
India’s 
Pictorial 
Magazine 
(Ce Bie anf 


KARACHI 
Newspapers 

The Daily 
Gazette 
(Bnglish) ...D 


LAHORE 
Newspapers 
The Civil & 
Military 
Gazette 
(English) ...D 


MADRAS 
Newspapers 

The Hindu 
(English) ...D 

The Madras 
Mail 

(English) ...D 


BURMA 
RANGOON 

Newspapers 
British Burma 

Advertiser ..D 8 x11 
The Friend 

of Burma 
(Burmese) .D 10 x15% 
The Rangoon 

Gazette ....D 13 x18 
The Rangoon 

TImlGS, Wjejsse01 D 16 x22 


Trade Publications 
The Burma 
Hxchange 
Gazette & 
Daily 
Advertiser ..D 


Serene 


8144x10 


13 x17% 


10%4.x1T% 


15%x21% 


1554x20% 


814x121, 


Class of 
Readers 


Forestry depart- 
ment. 


Best. 


Europeans and 
Indians. 


Civil, military and 
better class In- 
dians. 

All, 

All. 

Merchants, 


native traders. 


Industrial and 
commercial. 


All, 


Huropean, Bur- 
man, Indian, 


CEYLON 


COLUMBO 
Newspapers 
The Ceylon 
Daily News D 15%x20 
The Ceylon 


Independent D 15%4x20 
The Ceylon 

Morning 

Leader 7.6. D 151%4x20 
The Ceylon 

Observer ....D 17 x22 
The Ceylon 

Sportsman .W 15%x20 
The Dinamina 
(Sinhalese) .D 15%x20 


The Sarasavi 


Sandaresa 
and Sihala 
Samaya ...SW 15%x20 
The Times 
of Ceylon ..D 15%4x23 


TELLIPALLAI, JAFFN.A 
Newspapers 

The Morning 

Star (Hnglish 

and Tamil) W 1214x20 


Merchants, mil- 
lers, miners. 


General. 

Hnglish educated. 
English and edu- 
cated natives. 
General, sporting. 


Sinhalese speak- 
ing. 


Buddhists. 


English-speaking. 


General. 


JAPAN AND CHOSEN 
(KOREA) 


(See also page 244) 


KOBE 
Newspapers 
Japan Chron- 
icle (Eng- 
Tighe tis-% «0° D 141%4x22 


KYOTO 

The Kyoto 
Hinode 
(Japanese) .D 


NAGASAKI 
Newspapers 
Nagasaki Nichi 

Shimbun 
(Japanese) ..D 
The Nagasaki 
Press 

(English) ...D 
The Nagasaki 
Shimbun 
(Japanese) ..D 


NAGOYA 
Newspapers 
Nagoya 
Nichi Shimbun 
(Japanese) ..D 
Nagoya Shin- 
Aichi (Jap- 
anese) 


OSAKA 
Newspapers 
Jiji Shimpo 
(The Times) D 
Osaka Asahi 
Shimbun 
(Japanese) ..D 145¢x19%4 
Trade Publications 
Industrial 
Japan or 
Kog-Yo-No- 
‘Day-Nippon 
(Chinese) ..M 


12.3x19.2 


144%4x18 


15% x22 


1444x18 


144% x19% 


1444x191 


14 x19% 


7%4x10 


Foreign commun- 
ity and Japanese 
commercial. 


All, 


Middle class. 


Americans and 
Europeans 


Middle class. 


General. 


General. 


Best class Jap- 


anese, 


Liberal, construct- 


ive. 


Japanese 


com- 
mercial. § 


Editor 


AUSTRALASIA 


(Continued from page 268) 


JAPAN—Continued 
Name of Size of Class of 
Paper Issued Page Readers 
TOKYO 
Newspapers 
Good class _ busi- 
ness men, _ pro- 
The Hochi fessional men and 
Shimbun ....D 14 x19% women. 
The Japan 
Advertiser ..D 17 x20% English-speaking. 
The Japan 
Times and : , 
Mae 5 .2.<laice D 14 x19% English-speaking. 
Jiji Shimpo Financiers and up- 
(The Times) D 14 x19% per class business 
man. Best class 
of Japanese. 
The Kokumin Business and 
Shimbun ....D 1454x19% __— political, 
The Tokyo 
Asahi 
Shimbun ....D 14 x19% Better class. 
Magazines 
The Trans- 
Pacific (Eng- 
lish and Exporters, import- 
Japanese) ..W 10%4x15% ers, commercial. 
YOKOHAMA 
Trade Publications 
Bastern Business, com- 
Commerce ...M 171%4x10 mercial and 
Government 
officials. 
TAICHU (TAIWAN) 
(Formosa) 
Newspapers 
Taiwan Shinbun 
(Japanese- 
Chinese) ....D 14% x19%4 General. 
TAIHOKU, TAIWAN 
Newspapers 


Taiwan Nichi 
Nichi Shimpo 
(Japanese- 

Chinese) ....D 14%x19% 
Trade Publications 


Educated classes. 


Taiwan Noji 
Ho (The 
Formosan 
Agricultural 
Review) 
(Japanese) .M 


41x7 


TAINAN, TAIWAN 


Newspapers 

Tainan Shinpo 

(Japanese- 
Chinese) 


..--D 1444x19% 


Agricultural. 


General, 


CHOSEN (KOREA) 


SEOUL 


Newspapers 
The Christian 
Messenger 

(Korean) ..W. 
The Dong A Il 
Po (Korean 
mixed script) D 
The Keijo 

Nippo 

(Japanese) 
The Seoul 
Press 

Magazines 
The Korea 
Mission Field 

(Bnglish) ...M 


9 


x134% 


14144x20 


6 


-.D 14%x20 


x 8% 


Korean Christians, 


Koreans, 


Japanese, 


English-speaking. 


Americans and 
Huropeans. 


PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM 


Newspapers 
Doar Hayom 
(Palestine 
Daily Mail) 
(Hebrew) 
Haaretz (The 
Palestine 
Daily) 
(Hebrew) 


Magazines 
The Palestine 
Weekly 
(English) ..W 


BANGKOK 


Newspapers 
Krung Thep 
Daily Mail 
(Siamese) 
(English) 
Bangkok 
Daily Mail 
(English 
Edition) 


' Bangkok 


‘Times 

(English and 
Siamese) 
The Siam 
Observer 
(English and 


--D 17%4x22 


Kier 


SIAM 


-«+-D 15 x20 


-».D 10 x20 


Siamese) ...D 12%x19 
Trade Publications 
iam 
Commercial 
irror .....M 7 x10 


Hebrews. 


--D 12%x17% Hebrew middle 


class. 


BEnglish-speaking. 


All. 


Foreign colony. 


All, 


Name of 
Paper 


ALEPPO 
Newspapers 
Al Nahdat 
(Arabic) Tri-w 
At Takaddom 
(Arabic) ...D 
Al Ummat 
(Arabic) ...D 


BEIRUT 
Newspapers 
Al-Ahwal 
(Arabic) ...D 
Al-Bark 


(Arabic) ...D 
Al-Maraad 
(Arabic) ..SW 
Al-Watan 
(Arabic) ...D 
Lissan-Ul-Hal 
(Arabic) ...D 
Le Reveil 
(French) ...D 
.D 


La Syrie 
(French) 


DAMASCUS 
Newspapers 

Blif-Bah (A-B) 
(Arabic) ...D 


Mouktabas 
(Gleanings) 
(Arabic) ...D 


Souria-Hl- 
Jedideh 
(New Syria) 
(Arabic) ...D 


Issued 


ADVERTISING MEDIA OF ASIA AND 


& Publisher 


SYRIA 


Size of 
Page 


12 x6 
8 x14 
10 x15% 


15% x20% 
15 x19% 
T%x11% 
15 x20 
15 x20% 
1644x22 
16144x20% 


10 x14 


1244x15 


15% x17 


Class of 
Readers 


High class. 
High class. 
All. 


General, 
General. 
General. 
General. 
General. 
French-speaking. 


Foreigners. 


Mixed; 
Zionist. 


anti- 


Moslem upper 
class. 


Mixed. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


PENANG 
Newspapers 
The Penang 
Gazette and 
Straits 
Chronicle 
(English) ..D 


The Straits 
Beho ea siienD 


SINGAPORE 
Newspapers 
The Malaya 
Tribune 
(English) ..D 
Singapore 
Free Press 
(English) ..D 
The Straits 
Budget 
(Bnglish) ..W 
The Straits 
Times 
(English) ..D 
The Union 
Times 
(Chinese) ..D 


15 x20 
15 x20 
15% x20 
15 x20 
Use 52} 
15 x20 
15%4,x21 


FEDERATED 


IPOH, PERAK 
Newspapers 

The Times 

of Malaya 


(English) ..D 


15 x20 


Trade Publications 


The Malayan 
Tin and 
Rubber 


Journal ..BW 


AUSTRALIA & TASMANIA 


ADELAIDE 
Newspapers 

The Adver- 
tiser 


Chronicle ....W 
Daily Com- 
mercial News 
and Shipping 
List 
Daily Com- 
mercial News 
and Shipping 
List 
The Daily 
Herald .....D 
The Evening 
Journal ....D 


The Express 


and Tele- 
STAD Wis esis D 
The Mail Pa 4 
The Ob- 

SBPVOR ists ors Ww 


The Register D 


1 4x9 


19 or 211% 
by 24 
114x17% 


13% x17% 


13 x17% 

17 x24 

17 or 19% 
by 24 

20% x24 

17% x24 

17 or 19% 
b 


European and 
Chinese, mer- 
chants, 
Government 
cials, 


Europeans, 
Chinese Malays, 
All. 
English-speaking, 
English-speaking. 
English-speaking. 


All. 


MALAY 


STATES 


Planters and 
merchants, 


Planters 
miners, 


and 


All. 


Weekly summary. 


Lower class. 


for 


Planters, 
offi- 


tin 


Name of Size of 

Paper Issued Page 
Magazines 

The Critic ..W 11 x13 


Trade Publications 
The South 


Australian 

Motor ......M 7 x 9% 
BALLARAT 

Newspapers 
The Ballarat 

Courier ....D 1714x24 
BENDIGO 

Newspapers 
The Bendigo 

Advertiser. D15% or 17% 

by 22% 

BRISBANE 

Newspapers 
The Brisbane 

Courier ....D 18 x23% 
The Daily 

Mall We. «en D 18 x24 
Daily Mail 

(Sunday 

Hdition) ...W 18 x24 
The Daily 

Standard ...D 18 x24 
The Illustrated 

News- 

Budget ....W 11%4x15 
The Ob- 

BSELVer fireidac D 18 x23% 
The Patriot W 15%x19% 
Queensland 

Shipping 

Register ....D 1314x118 
The Queens- 

lander «si... W 11%x15 
The Saturday 

Observer ...W 1114x17% 
South Side 

Daily News D 16 x18% 
Sports.) kien sec W 114x115 
The Sun .,..W 1814x22 
The Tele- 

graph), .occ.s D 17%x24 
PEuih’ fo. 35/25 IW 8 x22 

Trade Publications 
The 

Australian 

Sugar 

Journal ....M T7%x 9 
The Steering 

Wheelie te): M 7 x9% 
KALGOORLIE 

Newspapers 
The Kalgoorlie 

San ieee W 18 x24 
MELBOURNE 

Newspapers 
The Age ....D 20 x24 
The Argus ..D 20 x24 
The Aus- 

tralasian ..W 11 x1T7% 
Daily Com- 

mercial News 

and Shipping 

TAGE Gaestarateie 134%x18 
The Herald ..D 17%x22 
The Leader W 11%4x17 
The Sporting 

Globe ...... 17% x22 
The Sun News 

Pictorial ...D 10%x15 
The Weekly 

Times -+.W = 11%x16% 

Magazines 
Evyerylady’s 

Journal ....M 7%x10% 
The Graphic W 9 x15 
TL Virereisietel sie MU Tg X10%6 
Stead’s 

Review ..BW 55x 8 
Table Talk W 9 x13 
FETUGRY Bevo wre W185). x28 
Weekly Times 

Annual ...Yr. 9144x1414 

Trade Publications 
Australasian 

Business ...M onvenee 
Australasian 
Hlectrical 

TIMER, tec < a. M 5%x 7% 
The Australian 

Journal of 

Pharmacy ..M 7 x 8% 
The Australian 

Leather 

JOUTH AL ec icais M- %> x9 
The Australian 

Motorist ...M coeee 
The Australian 

Storekeepers 

and Traders 

Journal ....M 7% x 9% 
The Chemical 

Engineering 

and Mining 

Review ....M 6%x 8% 
The Chemists & 

Druggist ...M 6 x9 
Coach & 

Motor 

Builder ....M 7%x10 
The Common- 

wealth 

Engineer ..M 6%x 8% 
The Draper of 

Australia ,.M 64x94 
Hardware & 

Machinery ..M 6%x 9% 
Industrial 

Australian 

& Mining 

Standard Ww 84%4x12% 
Pals) Wyeese. War 1t2ox10 
NEWCASTLE 

Newspapers 
Newcastle 

Morning 

Herald & 

Miners’ 

Advocate ...D 18 x22 


January 30, 


19126 


Class of 
Readers 


All, 


Automobile, 


All. 


Manufacturing, 
mining, agricul- 
tural, general. 


All. 


Working class. 


All. 
All. 


Commercial 
ping. 


ship- 


Farmers, 


All, 


Sporting classes. 


Sugar industry. 
Automobile & 
motorcycle. 


Mining. 


All classes, Goy- 
ernment officials. 
All, 


All. 


General. 
General. 


Sporting. 


General. 


Home women, 


Well-to-do fam- 
ilies, 

Medium and high 
classes, 

Society. 

All. 


Business, 


Blectricians, 


Chemists. 


Fancy leather 
goods. 

Motorists 
trade. 


and 


Storekeepers, 


Engineers. 
Chemists, 
gists, 


drug- 
hospitals. 


Carriage and 
motor cars. 


Engineers, 
Wholesale and re- 
tail dry goods. 
Hardware, ma- 
chinery, oil, 
paint, 


Industrial. 
Boys. 


All. 


Name of Size of 
Paper Issued Page 
The Sun ....D 15 x22 
PERTH 
Newspapers 
The Daily 
OWS ciaycislax 18 x24% 
The Sunday 
Times ..... 201%4,x24 


The West 
Australian ..D 17 
The Western 

Mail 

(Illustrated W 17 x24¥% 


Trade Publications 


x24, 


The Farmer M 
The Mining 


9 x13 


269 


Class of 
Readers 

All. 

All, 

All, 

All. 

All, 

Farm equipment 


and farmers, 


and Pastoral Miners, farmers, 
Register ...M Sieis'elsie' te etc. 
Motorist and Motorists and 
Wheelman. M 7 x9 trade, 
SYDNEY 
Newspapers 
The Arrow ..W 11 x15 Sporting, 
Australian 
Worker ....W 11%4x18 Working classes. 
The Bulletin W 9144x15% All. 
Daily Com- 
mercial News 
and Shipping 
TABG# Usfee:siaierss D 154x204 
Daily Mail ...D 18 X21 3% 
The Daily 
Telegraph ..D 18 x24 Middle class, 
The Bvening 
WOWS views 18 x22 All, 
The Land ..W 13%4x19 Rural 
The Referee W 18 x22 Sporting, 
Smith’s Middle and lower 
Weekly ...W 13%x20 classes. 
Stock & 
Station Farmers, stock 
Journal ...SW 13%4x18 breeders, ete. 
The Bun snc De 18-0509 All, 
The Sunday 
News ...... W 18) x22 All, 
Sunday Sun W 18 x22 All, 
The Sunday 
Times «0.66 W 18 x22 Wealthiest homes. 
The Sydney 
Morning 
Herald .....D 19%x24 All, 
Sydney 
Sportsman ..D 18 x22% Sporting. 
ruthie easy ~-W 18 x22% 
The Woman’s 
Budgetiite. W. ..8 , x17 Middle and lower. 
The World’s 
News eases. é 8 xll Householders. 
Magazines 
Green Room Young men and 
Magazine ..M 8 x10% women. 
The Home Qt. 8 xll Wealthy class, 
The Sydney Middle and better 
Mail ......W 9%x14 classes. 
The Triad ..M 6%x 9 High classes. 
Trade Publications 
The Agri- 
cultural Farmers, orchard- 
Gazette ....M 4%x 7% ists, pastoralists, 
Architecture M 6%x 9 Architecture. 
Australasian 
Engineer ...M 8 x13 Engineering. 
Australasian 
Manu- 
facturer ...W 8%4x12% 
The Australian 
Manufacturers’ 
Journal ....M 6%x9 Manufacturing. 
Building ....M 51x 8% Architects, con- 
tractors. 
Construc- Builders, archi- 
TION felts, « -.W Biely sivisiele tects, merchants. 
The Farm 5 Agricultural 
Journal . BM re gs 9% farming, 
The Farmer 
and Settler SW 17 x24% Farming, 
Motor in Motorists and 
Australia ..M 6%x 9 trade. 
The Motor in 
Australia, 
(Automobile Automobilists and 
Register) ..W 4 x6 trade. 
The Motor in 
Australia, 
(Diary and 
Year 
Book): oa... X2P, 6%x 9 Trade. 
Motor Life BW 9 x12 Motorists. 
The Pastoral Graziers and agri- 
Review ....M 6%x9 culturists, 
The Poultry 
Review ....M 6%x 9% Poultry. 
The Store- 
keeper ...:. M 6%x9 Grocers, drapers, 
TOWNSVILLE 
Newspapers 
The Towns- 
ville Daily 
Bulletin ....D 18 x23% 
Magazines 
The North 
Queensland 
Register ...W 114x17% 
HOBART 
Newspapers 
The Mercury D 17%x24% All. 
The World ..D 15%x22 Laborers. 
Magazines 
The Illustrated 
Tasmanian 
MAT es .cieie.s Ww 9 x10% All. 
LAUNCESTON 
Newspapers 
The Daily 
Telegraph ..D 16 x22% All. 
Examiner ....D 18 x23 All classes. 
The Weekly 
Courier .... 10% x15 All. 
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ARIZONA 


Adver- 
When Circula- tising 
Name Published tion Rate Publisher Editor 
TUCSON Spanish 
Bl Tucsonese, Tu., Th., Sat. .... 1,356 .025 Comm’l Ptg. Co, ........--- F. 8S. Moreno 
FRESNO 
Armenian 
Asbarez, Fri, ...cccceerecceeces 3.000 .04°- Asbarez Pub. Co. ........--- 
LOS ANGELES 
German 
California Staats-Zeitung, Fri... 8,000 .03 Mdward Stuetz .......+--.-- 
Japanese 
Rafu Shimpo, D/S .......« ceeee 6,600 .07 L. A. News Pub. Co. ...---. 
Jewish 
California Jewish Voice, Fri. ..- 8,500 .15 Jewish Voice, Inc. ........- Chas. Wortsman 
Spanish 
El Heraldo de Mexico, Mex., Mon. 4,000 ‘.06 ©. F. Marburg Y Cia..... ...Juan de Heras 
Swedish 
California Veckoblad, Thurs. .... 6,200 085 Alfred Haij ...-...seeeeeeee Alfred Haij 
OAKLAND 
Portuguese 
Unaio Portuguesa, Mon. .....--- 2,000 ..05 F,. M. Triguiero’......--+.--- F,. M. Triguiero 
SACRAMENTO 
Italian 
Capitale, Sat. 2... ee eeeees 4,653  .054 Capitale Pub. OOs; caisisiseipereine 
Japanese 
Japanese Daily News, D ...-.+-- 83,500 .07 Kenji Oki ...- esses eeseeees Kenji Oki 
SAN FRANCISCO 
, Chinese 
Chinese World, D ex. Sun. ....- 7,562 .07 Sai Gai Yat Vo Pub. Oo....0. K. Leong 
Chung Sai Yat Po, D ex. Sun... 8,000 .08 D. S. Woong Poonsesecces i 
French 
Echo de L’Ouest, D/S ..-ceecees 2,050 .045 Leon L. Rey ---eereereeees Leon L, Rey 
Franco Californien, D.....--++.+..- 2,370 .07 Franco-American Pub. Co. .. 
German 
California Demokrat, Sun ...... 4,582 .04 Emil Goldschmied .....--.-- 
Greek 
California, Sat. ...++--seeeeeees 5,000 .035 T. B, Mountanos .....-.--- 
Prometheus, Sun. ...-.-++-eseeee 10,000 .043 A. K. Pavellas .....s--ee+% 
Italian 
La Colonia Svizzere, Wed., Fri. . 8,000 .054 Swiss Pub. Co. .-e-s --A. Battaglini 
L’Italia, D/S ...-eeeeeecceceees 19,000 .14 L’Italia Press Co. ...Ettore Patrizi 
La Voce del Popolo, D ex. Sun.. 14,000 .12' Voce del Popolo Pub. Co. ..-O. D. Ronchi 
Japanese 
Japanese American, D/S ...----- 15,500 .0T K. ADIKO ...cceceseeeeesees K. Abiko 
New World, D/S ...-ee-ceeeees 14,250 .07 New World, Tne ware ee sic Ss. E. Yamamoto 
Norwegian-Danish 
Bien, Fri. ...cceeeeee cee ceeetees 4,000 .054 Sophus Hartwich .....--s-- Sophus Hartwich 
Portuguese 
Jornal de Noticias, Fri. ......+- 7,500 .054 P. L. C. Silveira..........0. Pp. L. C. Silveira 
Serbian 
Serbian Herald, Sat, ....--++++- 8,800 .045 Serbian Educational Society 
oP uca’® sees el eiaialerstelebeiatons 
Spanish 
Hispano America, Sat. ......+-- 4,500 .054 La Chronica, Inc. «-c+-ssees Julio G. Arce 
Swedish 
Vestkusten, Thurs. ....--+eeeees 5,000 .042 West Coast Pub. Co. ....-.--- Alex Olsson 
STOCKTON 
Italian 
Sole, Fri. ..cccccscccesncccccene 5,000 .055 Flavio & John Flavius .....- 
DENVER 
German 
Colorado Herold, Wed., Sun, ... 14,300 .08 Colorado Herold Pub. Co. ...H. H, Fast 
Italian 
La Capitale, Sat. ....+ceseeecee 9,300 .055 Ital-American Pub. Co. 
Risveglio, Wed., Sun. ....+++++> 4,250 0.45 Ital-American Pub. Co. 
Swedish 
Svensk-Amerikanska 
Western, Thurs. ....-+.+--+ 13,000 .075 
PUEBLO 
Italian 
L’Unione, Fri, ....sseceeeececes 5,000 .035 Union Pub. Co. ..--- eescceee Vincenzo Massau 
BRIDGEPORT 
Bohemian 
Telegraf, Tu., Fri, ..-.-++e++e+ 2,500 .03 Slovak Catholic Pub. Co..... 
Italian 
Sentinella, Sat. .....-+-.-+ wecee 1,800 02 P. Altierl ........-eseeeeees P. Altieri 
Hungarian 
Testvériség, Fil. ....--seeeeee . 5,500 .036 Brotherhood Ptg. Co. ...+-- Z. Haraszti 
Italian 
Aurora, THUTS, ceecsereeeeeeres 3,500 .05 L’Aurora Pub. Co. ......---- 
FAIRFIELD 
Hungarian 
Bridgeport, Wed., Sat. .-+scere 9,000 .04 Bridgeport Pub. Co. ...... ..C. Csongradi 
HARTFORD 
Italian 
La Capitale, Sat, ...cccccoscere 8,700 04 Capitale Pub. Co. ....+.++-- G. Errichiello 
NEW BRITAIN 
Polish 


Przewodnik Katolicki, Fri. .-.. 5,000 .054 Rev. Lucyan Bojnowski 


NEW HAVEN 


Italian 
ll Corriere del Connecticut, Sat.. 9,500 .035 Gino Santella ......-+++++++- G. Santella 
Forche Caudine, Sat. «.-e+seeess 1,800 .021 A. Pisa nl eacisie ore wietars tee A, Pisani 
Parola Cattolica, Sun. ...---++++ 8,200 .085 L, Maturo ...---+++-+++++++ee L. Maturo 
SHELTON 
Italian 
La Luce, Sat. seccececcerereoees 2,000 .025 P. Coblanchi .......--++++++eP- Cobianchi 
WATERBURY 
Italian . 
Progresso del 
New England, Sat. ...+-+ee-s 2,000 .0@ CO. P. Lanza ...----++eeeees .C. P, Lanza 
Verita, Sat. ...seeeeeecsees Te leigce 2,500 .03 Frank De FeO .cccccccccvoce Frank De Feo 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Copyright, 1926, by THe EpiTor & PusiisHEerR Co.) 


FLORIDA 


Adver- 
When Sircula- tising 
Name Published tion Rate Publisher Editor 
TAMPA Spanish 
Heraldo Dominical, Sun. .......- 7,000 .04 Heraldo Dominical Pub. Co...J. Gonzales 
La Prensa, D ex, Sun. .......-- 3,800 .029 Prensa Pub. Co. .....+++++-- J. Cortez Labra 
ILLINOIS 
AURORA 
German 
Volksfreund, Fri. ......2--ee-eeee 1,800 03 Otto May & J. B. Gummer- 
MAAN cisiwie cn cee ce ws ef ose sl orale 
CHICAGO 
Bohemian 
Amerikan, Mon., Thurs. ......-- 34,686 .071 August Geringer .....---+++: v. A. Geringer 
Denni Hlasatel, D/S .......+...- 39,000 .10 Denni Hlasatel Pub. CO. rer 
Duch Casu, Sun ....-.e-seceee 34,700 07 August Geringer ....----+++- v. A. Geringer 
Hlasatel, Tu., Fri. ....+-2-seeee 46,000 .12 Denni Hlasatel Pub. Co. .... 
Katolik, Tu., Fri. .....---sseee- 9,400 .06 Bohemian Benedictine Press. 
Hospodarske Listy S/M........ 3,487 .04 Bohemian Benedictine Press. 
Narod, D/S ...+..- SRE Anima acs 3,369 .05 Bohemian Benedictine Press. 
Predmestske Listy, Sat. ........ 10,000 .071 Bohemian Benedictine Pub. 
OO) aikic sis 'e 0 bicis sinle'- aiekecelotate Dagobert Novak 
Slavie, Mon., Thurs, .......+++- 22,161 07 August Geringer ....-+--+-- v. A. Geringer 
Spravedlnost, D/S ...-.s.eseesee 10,000 .05 Bohemian 8 alist Party ...H. Miniberger 
Svornost, D ex. Sun. .......-+.- 38,436 .08 August Geringer ......---++ v. A. Geringer 
Zajmy Lidu, Tu., Fri. .......-:+- 6,000 .05 Bohemian Socialist Party ...H,. Miniberger 
Croatian 
Hrvatski Glasnik, Thurs. ......- 19,655 .065 I. F. Lupis-Vukic.....--.--- I, F. Lupis-Vukic 
Jugoslavia, Sat. ......-.+seeeeee 21,221 10 J. R, Palandech .....---+++: J. R. Palandech 
German 
Abendpost, D ex, Sun., ABC .... 46,271 .20 Abendpost Co. «.--+e+eereeee Paul F. Muller 
Sontagspost, Sun., ABC ...--.-- 37,312 
Ill. Staats-Zeitung, Wed., Sun. . 16,500 12, F 
Greek 
Chicago Greek Daily, D ex. Sun. 14,455 .08 3%. Kotakis and N. Demopoulos 
Greek Star, Fri. ......-ceeese-es 10,000 09 P. S. Lambros ..---+++--+ee: a. S. Baris 
Galoniki, Sat, ........-seeeeeees 15,000 .10 C. SalopouloS ...--+++-+++ees- C. Salopoulos 
Hollandish 
Onze Toekomst, Fri. .......-.-. 8,000 .07 Christian Literature Pub. Co. 
Hungarian 
Magyar Tribune, Fri. .....------ 21,800 O07 Samuel Sandor ...-++-++-+++- Samuel Sandor 
Otthon, Sun. ....-es--eeereceee 11,045 .06 A. de Dessewffy ..---++--+<« A. de Dessewfty 
Italian 
Idea, Sat. .cccccvconcorcseseeens 10,000 .043 Antonio Werrari. «+. -smeee Antonio Ferrari 
L’Italia, Sun., Tu., Th., Fri..... 19,000 .15 Oscar Durante Oscar Durante 
The Newcomer, Sat. .....---+-++s 25,000 .10 ©. Gigliotti ...+--++-++++e ©. Gigliotti 
Tribuna Italiana, Sat. ......«..-- 18,000 .10 A. M. Valerio’ cicie. ate stetsietels A. M. Valerio 
Jewish 
Daily Jewish Courier, D ex. Sat. 38,539 10 M. P. Ginsberg ..-------++- Ss. M. Melamed 
Jewish Daily Forward, D/S, ABC 40,073 15 Forward Association ....---- 
Daily Jewish Press, D ex. Sat... 32,500 .10 A. M. Tdebling 2 sie. > less A. M. Liebling 
Lithuanian 
Draugas, D/S .ccsseeeeeeeeeeres 13,815 .05 Draugas Pub. Co. ...--+-++: Francis Bucys 
Naujienos, D ex. Sun. ....--+-++> 21,500 .08 Lithuanian News Pub. Co...Pius Grigaitis 
Norwegian-Danish 
Dansk-Tidende og Revyen, Tu. .- 5,000 .06 Christian Botker ...-.-.-+--- Christian Botker 
Bvangelisten, Thurs. ...-+-+++-+ 8,000 .035 Evangelisten Pub, Society ..H. F. Josephsop 
Evangelisk Tidende, Wed. ..---- 5,000  .043 Methodist Book Concern oh 
Seandia, Thurs. ...----+-++e+--> 5,000° .06 Scandia Co. ...+++++sererees L. H. Lund 
Skandinaven, D ex. Sun. ...---- 14,500 .05 
Skandinaven, Sun. ...+++-+++e++s 14,500 .07 John Anderson Pub. Co. ....John Benson 
Skandinaven, Wed., Fri. .------ 28,000  .10 
Polish 
Dziennik Chicagoski, D ex. Sun. . 27,068 .08 Polish Pub. Co. ..+++-+++++ F. Haczynski 
Glos Polek, Thurs. ..-.++se+eeees 26,000 .10 Zwiazek Polek W. Ameryce.. 
Robotnik Polski, Sun. ..--+-+++++ 30,000 .09 Polish Peoples’ Pub. Co. ....A. Olszewski 
Dziennik Zjednoczenia, D ex. Sun. 21,500 .07 Polish R. C. Union of U.S.A. 
Narod Polski, Monthly ...---.-- 85,000 .12 Polish R. C. Union of U.S.A. 
Zgoda Tygodniowa, Thurs. 100,646 .30 Polish Natl. Alliance. ...+.- J. Przyprawa 
Dziennik Zwiazkowy 
Zgoda, D ex. Sun. ABC ....-- 39,661 .15 Polish Natl. Alliance. ....-- J. Przyprawa 
Russian 
Daily Free Russia, D ex. Sun... 19,000 .05 Free Russia Pub. Co. ...--- Gregory Baka 
Serbian 
United Serbian, Tu. ...-+++++++- 20,000 .07 Palendech Bros. .-.---+-+-+:: J. R. Palendeck 
Slovak 
Katolicke Slovenske Noviny, Wed. 13,500 .05 
Ludovy Dennik, D ex. Sun. ...--- 18,500 .05 Ludovy Dennik Pub. Assn...J. EB. Chudatsik 
Slovensky Americky 
Dennik, D ex. Sun. ..----+++-- 18,100 .05 Slovak-American Pub. Assn.. 
Slovenian 
Edinost, Tu., Th., Sat. ..---+++-- 5,000 .035 Edinost Pub. COs) sac ss sae Fy 
Glas Svobode, Tu., Fri. ..---+-- 20,681  .075 Glas Svobode Pub. Co. ...--- M. V. Konda 
Prosveta, D ex. Sun....+.--+++-+ 12,782 11 Slovanic Natl. Benefit Soec...J. Zavertnik 
Swedish 
Chicago Bladet, Tu. .....-+++-- 10,000 .053 Chicago Bladet Pub, Co. ..-- 
Forbundets Veckotidning, Tu. ... 9,000 .06 Covenant Book Concern ..--- 
Missions Vannen, Tu. ..-------- 15,000 .07 Mission Friend Pub. Co. 
Gandebudet, Tu. ..--ee+-eeeere 5,400 .04 Swedish M. E. Church 
of AMmeriCh ---eeeeeeeesee 
Svenska Amerikanaren, Thurs. .- 64,719 .18 Swedish-American Ptg. Co..F. A. Larson 
Svenska Kuriren, Thurs. 46,607 .12 x a debs vs \sisiaie| stevens A. J. Johnson 
: ik c .07 Swedish-Baptis en. 
Syouske, brendass ie Conf. of America ....- .-.. Wald Skoglund 
Svenska Tribunen Nyheter, Wed. 62,153 .18 Swedish Pub. Co. .---++++- 
GRANITE CITY 
Bulgarian 
Naroden Glas, D ex. Sun, ..---- 5,500 .05 Naroden Glas Pub. Co. ...--+ Vv. Grammaticoft 
MOLINE 
Flemish 
Gazette van Moline, Thurs. ...-- 7,000 .04 Moline Gazette Pub. Co. 
ROCK ISLAND aeetith 
wedis 
Augustiana, Thurs. .-++-+++++++> 20,046 .10 Augustana Book Concern wooo Kral ee 
: ° eo 5 Ck _..C. Kraft and 
Lutheran Companion, Sat. ..----- 15,000 .075 Augustana Book Concern L. G. Abrahamson 


FORT WAYNE 


German 
Freie Presse-Staats 
Zeitung, D ex. Sun. ..-.-+-++> 3,180 
GARY 
Italian 
Americans, All, Sat. ..-+--++++ 7,500 
Polish 
Glos Ludu, Sum ...--eeeeeseeeee 7,500 
SOUTH BEND 
Polish 
Goniec Polski, Wed., Sat. ..---- 6,900 


INDIANA 


036 


04 


.036 


04 
(Ccntinued on page 271) 


Freie Press Co. ..-+-+seees » Herman Mackwitz 
Nicolo Acomando ...--+s+++ .~Nicolo Acomando 
Antony Boerg ..----+-+++++* -Antony Boerg 

G. W. Kalezynski ....---- ..G. W. Kalezynski 


Editor 


Important Foreign Language Papers 


(Continued from page 270) 


IOWA 


Adver- 
When Circula- tising 
Name Published tion Rate Publisher 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
Bohemian 
Cedar Rapids Listy, Thurs. 3,450 .035 Frank Hradecky ........... 
Joweky Vestnik, D/S) o.éc...0s<0 3,760 .021 August Gerling ere eon decetn 
DECORAH 


Norwegian-Danish 
Decorah Posten, Tu., Thurs. ABC 42,891 


ORANGE CITY 


Holland 
De Volksyriend, Thurs. ......... 5,528 .04 H. P. Oggel & Son. ...... -»-H. P. Oggel & Son 
HILLSBORO 
German 
Mennonite Brethren Pub. 
MOL SEG ME ETON vive aic-sclocle cee dé 4,350 -03 Honse te wie cece eae A. L. Schellenberg 
LINDSBORG 
Swedish 
BEOBCCH VV GOL. elvvete'ais:s c/oivicisier,a viele 1,200 .022 Bethany Bits Conner aetene Dr. G. A. Dorf 
NEWTON 
German 
Herold, THEY, jc. esses Mint otsvevercce 2,100 .03 Herald Pub. Co............. 
HIMLERVILLE 
Hungarian 
Magyar Banyaszlap, Thurs. ..... 18,058 OSmMa rin iim lerue eens Martin Himler 
LOUISVILLE 
German 
Louisville Anzeiger D/S ........ 6,352 -06 Louisville Anzeiger Co....... G. F. Moser 
Katholischer Glaubensbote, Thur. 3,000 .036 Publishers Pte Covance 
NEW ORLEANS 
Italian 
Voce Coloniale, Sat, ............ 18,094 .12 Colonial Voice Pub. COFRe ys 
LEWISTON 
French 
Le Messager, M.W.F. .......... S;0000e.03. J.) B. Contures..-....0..0... J. B. Couture 
BALTIMORE 
Bohemian 
Baltimorske Listy, Mon., Thurs. 4,000 -03 August Geringer ............ Vv. A. Geringer 
ASSO Ea 19 Bee Bae ea ee 1,500 .035 Bohemian-American Pub. Co. 
German 
Correspondent, Tu., Fri......... 11,800 .04 Boemmel & Heisch........., 
Jewish 
WewisheeTMmOs) WT. ses seen cs TG;DU0 Geib Dre Alter nn yadssetoce oe ten ©. A. Rubinstein 
Polish 
Jednose-Polonia, Sat. .......... 14,000 .072 Polish-American Pub. Ooi: 
BOSTON 
Armenian 
Baikar, D/ex Sun...... S80 0pue «.5,000 .045° Baikar Pub, Co, ...00-.00+.. 
Hairenik, D/S ex Mon.......... 8,000 Hairenik Assn., Inc. ....... R. Tarpinian 
German 
Anzeiger & Post, Sat........... 10,000 .10 
Italian 
Gazetta del Mass., Sat..... ... 14,130 .10 J. V. Donnaruma .......... J. V. Donnaruma 
EEE LSD ED) AB cic\c 6,9:5/ sieve o osieiscorere it 16,500 .08 Notizia Pub. Co. ........... G, C. Grillo 
Jewish 
Boston Jewish American, Fri.... 8,500 .10 Jewish Press Pub. Co. of 
nist gov say spare wchatsnete peers S. B. Friedson 
Jewish Advocate, Thurs........ 20,000 25 Jewish Advocate Pub. Co. .. Alexander Brin 
Las, A a lee 7,500 10 Simon Shamroth ............ Samuel Caplan 
Lithuanian 
Darbininkas, Tu., Thurs., Sat... 9,500 .05 St. Joseph’s Lithuanian 
R. ©, Assn. of Labor....., 
SELVA MOVVCOR oie). a'e:crsleiaisos evel re 197000" .072 J. &. Gezugin» & Cos., oes 
Polish 
Kuryer Codzienny, D ex. Sun... 15,600 .10 Kuryer Bostonski Pub. Co...B. Kamienski 
FALL RIVER 
French 
Bonerentiant: TU. osc.cs sk ce se oes 3,479 .045 L'Independant Pub. Conse sas G. de Tonnancour 
Portuguese é 
RiAGAdES, "THUTE, ic. 5 sides oo ves 4,500 .045 Novidades BUDS COOn. soc J. B. Machado 
FITCHBURG 
Finnish ; 
Raivaaja, D/ex. Sun. ........... 6,936 .045 Finnish Socialistie Pub. 
COM AIG as (omen tence: 
Pohjan Tahti, Tu., Thur., Fri. 
RM Ecco i5A. da o's ace ere valaseierererc 2,000 -025 North Star Pub. pices ad August Kangas 
French 
EER COMPNIES: Blascie cisioeciacv ox'ier cee 5,240 .03 Liberte Pub. Co............. J. A. Smith 
HAVERHILL 
French 
CORRE bg SS ear 2,000 .02 Lambert & Co.............. 
HOLYOKE 
French : 
Rasdustice, Thurs. ............. 5,600 .036 La Justice Pub, Co.......... Joseph Lussier 
German 
New England Rundschau, Fri. Sve0U me TOS a WASTE tE: SOOm a aceeec ect. Jacques Wisly 
LAWRENCE 
French : 
Courrier de Lawrence, Wed. 2,700 .04 Courrier Pub. Co............; J. C., Martin 
LOWELL 
French 
Ta) CA 2,500 .03 Le Clairon Pub. Co.......... 
L’ Etoile, DCX SUD Mle csi certs om 4,525 O8™ EL’ Mtosle” Pub. OO sere ccs ck 


Editor 


Frank Hradecky 


Vic 
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. Adver- 
When Circula- tising ‘ 
Name Published tion Rate Publisher Editor 
LYNN 
French 
LYUNGIS, TEWeds wae eee ee 2,400 .025 Lynnois Pub. Co., Inc........ Orphee Gingras 
NEW BEDFORD 
L’Independant, D/ex, Sun. ..... 2,830 .04 L’Independant Pub. Gosacer< J. B. Nowlan 
Portuguese 
Alvorada Diaria, D/ex., Sun. 4,000 .03 Guilherme M. Luiz.......... G. M. Luiz 
O Independence, Thurs. ........ 4,000 .036 Portuguese Newspaper Co....Jose M. Almeida 
OUPopular.e Thurs wesencae ee ele 5,000 .036 Polycarpo & Vieria Antonio..C, Vieria 
SALEM 
French 
Courrier de Salem, Thurs. ...... 4,475 03° «@ourrier’ Bub. ©o.......:-... 
WORCESTER 
Finnish 
Eteenpain D/S ex. Mon. ....... 7,142 05 Eteenpain Co-Op. Society.... Elis Sulkanen 
French 
L’Opinion Publique, D/ex. Sun. 0,842 036 Belisle P. & P. Co.......... E. L. Belisle 
Lithuanian 
Amerikos Lietuvis, Thurs. ...... 3,710 .036 M. Paltanavicia............. 
Swedish 
Svea, S Weeder were yi. he eee 36,348 La eva Put. OOn. een aac ies A. H. Trulson 
CALUMET 
Croatian 
Hrvatska al rican ete so eee 7,865  .035 Croatian Pub. Oo............ 
Finnish 
Valvoja, Tu., Dhur., Sat, ...... 6,400 .036 Finnish Republican Ptg. Co..V. M. Burman 
DETROIT 
Flemish 
Gazette van Detroit, Wri) ...... 7,500  .054 Belgian Press Co............ 
German 
Abendposte D/Su sence e.n 19,091 .15 Abendpost Pub. Co.......... 
Hungarian 
Magyar Hirlap, 4 ies Os ee eee 8,000 .064 Anton Heder. <.....<:s-ccen es B. M. Mark 
Italian 
La Voce del Popolo, Mriel...... 9,000 Of") ktaliangPub,, (00.26.56 ese. 
Tribuna Italiana, Fri. ........_. 6,000 .055 Italian Tribune of America 
FRU OO Oicdeiet ass aces aerate nl esos V. Giuliano 
Polish 
Dziennik Polski, DS nak cc sere 16,312 09 Polish-American Pub. Co....J. Karasiewicz 
Ognisko Domowe, Fri. .......... 12,700 08 Ognisko Domowe Pub. Oo....F. §. Bare 
Rekord Codzienny, 
D ex. Sun., ABC Siekelevs creietal diets, OO 417, 12° Polonia Pub: "Oo... 0.0. eee L. A. Koscinski 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Hollandish 
Christian Journals iSate. sees 2,800 .02 Christian Journal Pub. Co...H. J. G. Van Andel 
De Huisvriend, Monthly. ..2 un. 12,675 4 CH. ED suangerete) yank. 2. Rev. R. L. Haan 
De Wachter Wiedssessachan iain 8,600 OBS Sd. Buiter wc sccccwe’ «ae 
Standard Bulletin Satis sees. 4,000 -043 Christian Journal Pub. ©o...H. J. G. Van Andel 
HANCOCK 
Finnish 
American Suometar, Tues., Thur., 
BROW Sale I disso eae ee 6,250 .045 Finnish Lutheran Book Con- 
COMM asi «| +: siacasiclotateloletatictete, «.c 
HOLLAND 
Hollandish 
De Grondwet, Tues.............. 5,250 .064 J. B. Mulder................ J. B. Mulder 
KALAMAZOO 
Hollandish 
Hollandish-American, M.W.F..... 6,800 .04 Dalim wE tae Cogn. anderen ce. J. J, Dalm 


(Continued on page 272) 


800,000 ITALIANS 


are residents of New York and Vicinity. A 


very large percentage of this great number 
are readers of the 


Corriere D’ America 


An illustrated daily publication printed in 
the Italian language. 


It is an A. B. C. publication and is edited by 
Mr. Barzini who has an international reputa- 
tion for his highly ethical and moral attitude 
in the newspaper field. Its editorial matter 
is high class, and its readers have faith in their 
Paper because they have faith in its Editor. 


It has attained a net circulation of 60,000 
copies in less than two years, a record for a 
foreign language newspaper. 

Replies to a recent inquiry disclosed the fact 
that 63% of its readers own their own homes, 
automobiles and pianos. It endeavors in 
every way to consistently tie up its advertise- 
ments with special readers. 


Rates furnished on application. 


CORRIERE D’ AMERICA 
309 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
Phones: Canal 8600-8601-8602 


BATRA CRAS 
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Editor & Publisher for January SiO eel 920 


PATERSON 
pion! & Greek Catholic 
A Pea Manas 048 . & Greek Ca i 
Important Foreign Language Papers Katolicky Sokol, Thurs....- .... 10,000  .048 Bauer's Sree Lean 
(Continued from page 271) Holland 
Het Odsten, (THUTS.00.0. ok secu ne 4,000 .025 Lont & Overkamp Pub Co.... 
TRENTON 
LAURIUM Tialian F “ff tt 
Italian L’Italo Americano, Sat.....+++++: 3,200 .04 Italo-Americano Pub. Oo.....Attilio Perilli 
i is i-Week . CO. Marinelli......seeeeees A. ©. Marinelli Hungaria 
Rene ore Tsun ee eee raga’ Aas eles Ci Fuggetlenseg, Thurs. tet tht 3,668 .03 Anthony J. Orosz.......+.-+-Anthony J. Orosz 
SAGINAW Jersey Hirado, Thurs.......--+++ 8,500 .032 i , 
German ee ats Polish 
BOURBI, GALS « varie tay 19: ges SIN. oe Nowing Trentonski, Thurs.....-. 4,000 .085 Andrew F. Ozopek.......- ...Andrew F, Czopek 
ee MINNESOTA NEW MEXICO 
DULUTH SANTA FE 
Finnish a Spanish 
Industrialisti, Sun.........-.-++. 6,612 .061 Workers Socialist Pub. Co... Ivar Vapaa Revista Elustrado, Mon......... 5,500 072 : 
Paivalebti, inte, aa enone 4950 .043 Finnish Daily Pub. Co.....--A- Lundavist Nuevo Mexicano, Thur........... 3,100 .03 Nex Mexican Pub. Corp.....H. Dana Johnson 
Norwegian-Danish ie hod eee rath ee Ete Ce iV y Pune SOCORRO rene 
Duluth Skandinay, Fri........-.- iff -.029 Fubr 2 8 J. COvceeueee ais : 
i .02 Torres Bros..... sosie ¢ oe ese e-eitve HO wDOrRES! 
Swedish Defensor del Pueblo, Fri........ 1,000 0 orres ros 
Posten, Fri......0.-.e sree eeseres 6,500 .036 TAOS 
EAPOLIS Spanish 7 
a ate German Revista Popular, Fri........-+++ 3,279 .036 Taos P. & P. Co....+--+...--Fidel Cordoba 
Freie Presse-Herold, Fri.......-- 12,000 .04 Westliche Herold Pub. Co....Emil Leicht TIERRA AMARILLA 
Norwegian-Danish Spanish 
Folkebladet, Wed......seeserceee 5,000 025 Folkebladet Pub. Co.......+. Wee Cra Nuevo Estado, Mon.....++-++seees 2,135  .03 Bl Nuevo Estado Ptg. Co....B. M, Valdez 
i Lutheraneran, Wed......+++-+++: 21,818 .12 Augsburg Pub. House.......- eee 4 aetion 
} 1eV. 5 a e 
| Tidende, D/S ex. Sat.....--.-++ 5,420 .05 T. Gulbrandsen Pub, Cv....- 8. Sorenson NEW YORK 
| Tidende, Thurs......eeereseeeees 20,000 .10 T. Gulbrandsen Pub. Co....- S. Sorenson 
i Ugebladet, Thurs.....+--++eeeees 7,000 .04 ©. Rasmussen Co......-+..+- ee 2 ALBANY ; 
} Veckobladet, Tu. .....-.seeee--: 7,892 .06 Veckoblad Pub. Co...-----+- Sc Capitale, Sat eee 3,000 .035 G. Farinacci G. Farinacci 
} . apitale, Sat......+seeesseeeeeee 4 . A Ss efe)ocs pysiblars cee eG. 
| “lp a ah eee i hana Gazetta di Albany, FTri......... 2,500 .038 Guido Marsala ......++++.+- Guido Marsala 
Posten, WEG. oo 5 oe coroeteletere eee’ 54,812 .18 Magnus Martinson......... ..Swan J. Turnblad BROOKLYN 
Svenska Folkets Tiding, Wed... 29,900 09 Swedish Ptg. CO....++seeeres A. G. Johnson Finnish 
New York Utiset, Tues., Thur., 
NEW ULM ANG ‘Sat. cate cieles oes leusteers woke ware 7,877  .043 Finnish Newspaper Co.....- 
German é e 
Dakota Freie Presse, Tues....... 17,683 .07 Freie Presse Ptg. Co...+..-.- 5 = Lithuanian 18008 sets igan Ree oe 
arsas, Ohi eee are aeRO cto OCR mace 2, 055 i ek Ota 
NEW YORK MILLS of America....... NPoadgtico 
Finnish Vienybe, Tues., Thur., Sat..... 11,000 .043 Vienybe Pub. Co..... sieisioteisis 
Uusi Kotimaa, Tues., Fri...... 12,025 .036 People’s Voice Pub. Co...... {K, BE. Heikinnen Laisve, eX: SUDs..0...+-su-jeecr= 8,500 05 Lithuanian Co-Op. Pub. 
UJ. W. Lahde Society “si0.0.c0dsee eee ....V. Paukstys 
Norwegian 
ST. CLOUD German Nordiske Tidende, Thurs., ABC,.. 8,560 .12 Norwegian News Co.....-. Qn 
Nordstern, Thur........+-+.+-++: 3,500 .025 North Star P. & P. Co...... (Continued on page 273) 
IDS Gh LD iiiere otatatele al folders lela oleate 1,600 02 
ST. PAUL 
German 4 = 
Minnehaha, Tues., Fri........+.- 26,300 OT Volkszeitung P. & P. Co.... LS  _ 
Deutscher Farmer, S/M.......... 42,156 .15 C. H. Bergmeier...........- Geo. F; C. Paul “a 
Volkszeitung, D/ex. Sun......... 20,152 .07 Volkszeitung P. & P. Co....C. H. Bergmeier VAL CLO 
Der Wanderer, Thur............- 9,000 .057 Wanderer Ptg. Co.......... Joseph Matt 
Swedish e e ” 
Minn. Stats-Tidnung, Wed....... 8,000 .10 Minn. State Tidning, Inc.... CCOY ing O y} AY a yA} 
WINONA : 
German : oe z= 
National Farm Weeklies, Gs =) 
Cane Bee RARL gu-mnoonmpobaconod 120,000 75 National Weeklies, Inc...... 
National Farm Weeklies, —— 
OUD CE See ae eee 120,000 .75 National Weeklies, Inc...... Ca 
MISSOURI ‘ 
VS dente nnouncing 
; #5. Bohemian 
; pa os See priiciaiere ate pair sss eae aR Es Literary Society..Hynek Dostal 
CSK a [AOA / Dia. «of. alge crefelniae © 9,251 : obemian Literary Society.. ing 
German the opening of a 
Abendschule, Tr. (e..0. w.).... 31,920 .25 Louis Lange Pub. Co........ 
Mississippi Blaetter, Sun 2,00 .20 Westliche Post Pub. Co...... ry ¢ 
Westliche Post, D/S............. 20,556 .15 Westliche Post Pub. Co...... C h Off 
Hungarian 1 & a g O 1 Cc e 
St. Louis 6s Vidéke, Fri......... 11,000 .072 Hungarian Pub. Co..... ssieere G. Viaildor 
Italian ° ° 
Il Pensiero, Sat..... eae 15,600 10 Italian Pub, Co.............. Gesaten Went at 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
! ewis. 
Jewish Record, Thurs........... 10,900 .08 Sol Goldman......... eeeeeee-SOl Goldman (Telephones State 8546-8547) 
Polish 
: Przewodnik Polski, Thurs...... 5,700 6036 Polish, Pub: 'Co.. 24 ca< enact f 
JANUARY 15, 1926 
NEBRASKA . with 
BLAIR 
Norwegian-Danish ‘ K 
Luthersk Ugeblad, Wed......- -.. 38,120 029 Danish Lutheran Pub, House. FRAN SEIDER 
(MEO Bohemian in charge as 
Domaci Noyviny, Tues............ 7,200 -029 Odvarka Bros. 8 
OMAHA 
Rokeeien Western Manager 
Flospodar, (S/Mcr-isi.veletevaierrs saeiwieteys 283024. 715 National, Pte.) Oo; m ct wee iyee Jos. Brezacek 
Narodni Pokrok, Thurs.....-.... 16,250) 1 OLS Riha “Pte eS Cor mcs cmaerns --Frank J. Riha 
German 
Freie Presse-Tribune, Wed....... 11,141. “06 Val. J. Peter... co, nemesis ay Val. J. Peter 
‘ German 
PPEIDUNG, (icteric cisinlstsi fetes ciate 21,387, 7.10; ‘Tribune. Pub. Coscia. wae con Val. J. Peter 
Norwegian-Danish 
Den Danske Pioneer, Thurs..... 28,638 .08 Sophus FF’. Neble Pub. Co... Publishers’ Representatives 
Polish 2 
Gwiazda Zachodu, Fri...:....... 12,867 .08 Gwiazda Zachodu Pub, Co...Thos. Koziol Leading American Foreign-Language Newspapers 
Swedish 
Omaha Posten, Thurs............ 15,000 .05 Omaha Posten Pub. Co......Nelson Thorson 154 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
BAYONNE Established 
: : Polish 1908 
INOWiny, | SRG cc caie «cicine oubmiascctetejete 12,000 .10 Nowiny Pub. Co., Inc........ 
JERSEY CITY 
Polish I 4, 
Glos Narodu, Thurs............. 14,730 .0S Peter S. Prazmowski........ KE at’ B 
Ukrainian rh “6 Every People 
| Svoboda, D/S ..-.......-++eeeee 19,200 .05 Ukrainian Natl. Assn....... Hmil Reviewk [beget ati 
NEWARK = G/>); 
German : D \\p ry 
page 2 
| New Jersey Freie Zeitung, D/S.. 13,790.09 Washington Pub. Co..... anes 
Dias ; Polish 
| ronika, Bri..-..........-. «+++. 13,000 .065 Kronika Pub. Co......---«+- Frank Kempezynski 
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Slovak . 
° DOM Gy BS aVWinietereetitr cts, oaseaw eibacieizrahete ote 24,679 -08 Orient Pub. Co., Inc........M. J. Hanchin 
Important Foreign Language Papers New Yorkys Dennik, D/S....... 12,859 .20 Slovak Newspaper & Michael K . 
i BaOKMCOis INC cs ccece sens eed ichae ovaci 
(Continued from page 272) Slovak V. Amerike, D ex, Sun... 18,500 .06 Slovak Press, Inc...........-C. I, Orbach 
Slovenian 
Glas Naroda, D ex. Sua........ 10,250 .10 Slovenic Pub. Co....... +++..Janez Tercek 
; a Spanish 
NEES HUH Liste wettest. ste ic teers clr ae 8,000 .055 Czas Pub. Assn.......2-.... Czeslaw Kozlowski 1 f 7 3 Jose Camprubi 
Przyjaciel Wychodzcy, Sun...... 9,000 .06 La Prensa, D ex. Sun. AB RAEN 11,270 .12 La Prensa Pub. Co., Inc..... D 
Swedish evecae 
; : 2 oe ; Nordstiernan,. Hidtincsseeen eons 12,13: -12 Nordstjernan Pub. Co........ 
Finska Amerikanaren, Thur...... 5,060 .045 Finska Amerikanaren........E. J. Antell : . . 
res 2 a NIAGARA FALLS 
oy ira German Ri li h veneer 5 i i b. © Ferdinand Magnani 
Volksfreund, D. ex. Sun........ 8,200 .06 Buffalo Volksfreund Ptg. Co.. CSR ge ee aan a iE Lie aE Oe Ak OO ae : 
Italian ROCHESTER ms 
2s A BS tae ‘ 3 erman 
Corriere Italiano, Sat............ 10,000 :05 Corriere Italiano Pub. Oo....J. J. Lunghino Abendpost, D ex. Sun........... 7,000 .07 Rochester German Pub. Co... 
Polish Italian 
Dziennik dla Wszystkich, D/S... 23,081 10 Everybody’s Daily Pub, La Stampa Unita, Fri........... 3,200 -054 Rochester Alliance Press....C. G. Lanni 
Cove TCs cite cote tee Dp aac -F. Ruszkiewicz Polish 
ekoe rams DAS nsicteic tte.e6's sjac¢\<cieie 15,873 .06 Buffalo Telegram, Inc....... M, Haiman Reékord, MEhura=. sees eee ee 9,000 .06 Rochester Rekord, Inc...... Stanley Skom 
Pata LAC SOMVV CS ohale) enti vialote sais ois ays)aze 18,000 .035 Charles J. Urban............ Chas. J. Urban SCHENECTADY 
ENDICOTT : p Italian — 
Italian Corriere di Schenectady, Fri.... 4,000 .03 Oorriere di Schenectady, Inc. 
Il Nuovo Americano, Thurs...... 10,000 .05 New American Pub. Co...... Polish 
JAMESTO Gazeta Tygodniowa, Fri......... 6,000 fOdumC a Sam Oronowskiss sees sss C. S. Ogonowski 
Swedish oye eCO SE 
SSN 1a ee PRUTS «anisole tccecle ests a 5,500 .055 Liber te ). BE. Lindsto ‘ Italian 
7 2 oo Liberty Ptg. Co..........+4. Oe enOstone Corriere di Syracuse, Fri........ 2,000 “025 GH « Falco. .ic2cdincc cas deed Giulio Fulco 
LOCKPORT Gazeta Uri ani Lee cken oat: 2, 000M O26uRay Pub: (CO. ce cok ceeeenn Joseph Ray 
German German 
Mrochenblatt,” Thurs: js... is. + 2,350.03 Rochester German Pub. Co... Wnlow, MNT eecichicl tas << eicraee 2,500 .025 A. HB. Oberlander............ A. B. Oberlander | 
MT, VERNON Polish | 
Italian Polonia, - Thurss... cdcerohosees J 4,500  .05 Leon H. Sobotka............ Leon H. Sobotka 
Cronaca Illustrata, Thurs........ 3,350 -045 Cronaca Illustrata del West- TROY | 
chester "Oos, Imes. 9 .).4, df nee German | 
NEW YORE CITY Preje’ Press€; arty... fowacd aco. 3,000 .04 German P. & P. Corpnet..ee Jacob Birkmayer | 
Arabic UTICA | 
PA ELOGAT) W/S itera cre) che assis choices one 5,000 .071 N. A. Mozarkel..,.......... N. A. Mozarkel 5 German | 
BSDESHARD NL) CX, “SUM ive ales o%c.s 5,000 .054 Joseph M. Khoury..........., J. M. Khoury Deutsche Zeitung, Fri.......... 2,500 .03 Utica Deutsche Zeitung Co...Otto Poepel 
Be SAY eR, Mon... COUP. .c.ccaeess 2,500 .045 A. A, Haddod.....0.s..000.ed A. A. Haddod Italian | 
Meraat-ul-Gharb, D ex. Sun Nenctod 4,000 .048 Najeeb M. Diah............. Najeeb M. Diah Pensiero Italiano, Sat............ 4,500 .044 A. Capecelatro.............../ A, Capecalatro | : 
Bohemian Polish Pe 
Wedelnt Listy, Suni. fo... 0c. 12,560 .06 ‘sek ne piety enmgene e Record pel rig. anwar te coe 3,500 .03 HF. Narkon and e 
SPY os 7 Ud. Co., IMC....... es eee nee ohn Krobos : M. Murczkiewicz.......... F. Narkon =F 
New Yorske Listy, D ex. Sun.... 11,750 .06 New Yorske Listy : Slowo Polskie, Thurs............ 6,621. .04 Marja K. Gomolska......... John J. Labus re 
Chi Bub. to. Ines iisccie sneered John Krobost Welsh Pere 
hinese i = ors = ae eee AE ‘ a 
Ohinese Reform News, Wed..... 7,000 (Ose Oninese: Rafoun (News Drych: Phursccene sascsee  ee 5,000 -07 Thomas J. Griffiths & Sons.. We 
Pubs’ Go wextava set eee | pt 
Chinese Republic News, Sat..... 5,500.10 Chinese Republie News NORTH DAKOTA | 
‘ : Baby Gowen) meceaete< eer Kung Y. Sang BISMARCK | yf 
Carpathian-Russian German } €: 
Carpatho-Russia, Tues., Fri...... 22,262 .07 Carpatho-Russian National Staats-Anzeiger, Tues, Fri...... 8,100 .07 Bismarck Ptg. Co F, L. Brandt Z 
Organization in America...S. Y. Bendasiuk x : al, Ai Eile an 
Croatian. . eos . * Cr 
Hrvatski, Tues., Thur., Sat..... 18,792 .10 Hrvatski Pub. Co............ Joseph Podaje : __Norwegian-Danish ef! 
Byijet, /ex. Mons. .2.2 se. 0sce< 12,000 -09 Southern Slay. Pub. Corp.... Normanden, Fri................. 5,942 -04 Normanden Pub. Co......... Georg Strandvold | 
French } € 
Courrier des Btats OHIO | f 
DORAL eM ef SAT ain; eyelets o/0esnie. 14,730 ~.087 H. P, Sampers Co........... H. P. Sampers CINCINNATI | ° 
Courrier des Etats Unis, Sat.... 21,575 .087 H. P, Sampers. Cow... .. 0.02% German ¢ 
German rele: Presses Di/S ora unanaienie me . 21,387 .10 Freie Presse Co............. F. W. Elven | f 
Staats-Zeitung-Herold, D Continued O74 vA 
Qin) ABC -. ee tee . 95,511 .30 Staats-Herold Corp. ......... Herman Alexander Nee Suradype Pages 274) | 
Staats-Zeitung-Herold, hi ; 
Sun, ABC...... Seusasvetelstsiei « --.--107,130 .35 Staats-Herold Corp. .......... Jacob Grammer | Pa 
Danish a 
Nordlyset, Thurs..... sible siniainie dae 7,000) “0T2) Opifer Pub; ©o. 2. ooc.0c8s.. Emil Opffer | a 
Greek "iu 
PAP EPY ERS LD) SS ives a sSe'ayee-oles © waieiass, 40:000 08; AtLAMets og LMG ceievera dak Clade e ceils j 


National Herald, D/S........ eee 84,883 -10 Bnossis’ Pub. Go... c.s0.csecs N. G. Sakellarios The - | te 
Hungarian W YOr aalS Zeitung oe: 


Amerikai Magyar 
Nepszaya, D ex. Sun. ABC.... 26,827 Al7 ss. 10} Ce eee hlOns Gabo hoc Geza D, Berko 
Amerikai Magyar 


Nepszava, Sun. ABC........... 8,790 .12 and H r | | } 
Amerikai Magyarsag, D ex. Sun. 6,380 20D" Kram) Bokoroeccsse sie sioner -«-Lorand Simay | wf 
st 


ROME SEMEL) / Wich cava¥e\ N's adja s\ sieved ear ehclets 18,000 -l4 American-Hungarian Work- 
men’s Federation.......... Ladislaus Eber 


Italian e 
osiay tame erman-American Marke 
PC Mas AUSO iac'sisic'cishecinas 00,401 9.22 “Tiber Pubs; (Co: access doses Luigi Barzini 


Corriere d’America, Sun. ABC... 75,646 222 : ; 
Corriere della Domenica, Sun.... 15,000 071 Assn. of Italian Clergy 


of North America, Inc..... 
Follia di New York, Sun........ 25,000 .108 Marziale Sisco............... Luigi Roversi O CW or 
REPIMURCAD ST BCE «| atelesiiic'e sid ale Ke oie. 17,600 .12 Intl. Ladies Garment e | 
Workers) (Unies site jccieete ate R. Rende | 
Progresso Italo-Americano , ; f } 
rem, cue ABO cee cede obec sie SEVIS ecco Carlo wBarsOtthwie cis aurslersunetelete Carlo Barsotti 
Prog. Italo-Americano, Sun. ABC.985,739  .25 
Japanese f 
Japanese Times, S/W........... 4,400 .065 S. Midzutani........... eeeeeS. Midzutani 
panese Times, §/Wea..- There are 125,000 German 
BRERETACANICN HLT sic cis o'via ores evoyole aes 17,000 .15 Jewish so ug COu sn vein NL A hee f af ‘, ie , f 
Big Stick, Fri..... Rieliimis|stesisenfeies: (OO) 000 .10 Jacob arino tev aluisleveceratetonstels Jacob Marinoff 
Day-Warheit, D ex. Sun. ABC... 57,948 oa American-Jewish Pub. Co.... amllies In E 1s territory Oo 
Day-Warheit, Sun. ABC......... 67,6384 .25 
Freie Arbeiter Stimme, Sat...... 9,000 .10 Free Voice of Labor Assn.... 
Freiheit, D ex. Sun...........-- 50,800 120 Freiheit Pub. Assn., Inc..... whom over 70,000 own and | 
mronechcigkelgo MTs css. ccc scenes 386,007 .12 ce pao Garment Ey . th . 5 hi 
orkers HION ve ccccstcee . anovsky Occu 
Jewish Daily Forward, Py elr own omes, t 1S 
BE OE PACESS Vy oie eyeilghicsotae Salers’ 152,392 .82 Forward ASS.» .-..+++.+.++.Abraham Cahan ] 5 ] h ] LE 
Jewish Daily News, D/S........ 60,000 27 Sarasohn & .Son.......... -.-G. Bublik 
Jewish Gazette, Fri............ ‘12/000 107 Sarasohn & Son.......... 6G. Bublik conclusively proves the wealt 
Jewish Morn. Journai, F é Oh fhe 
Pray OX. OUI. ABO eS ..clmel oye s 72,734  .25 Jewish Press Pub. Co........ Peter Wiernik and stability of the Germans 
Jewish Morn, Journal, 
Reem A SON cag stetctvie eleva’ fernta)slelevs\s 64,519 10 ; ees é 2 , 
@ewish Nation, Bri... 6.5000 00. 25,000 .10 Jewish Nation, Inc.......... In this territory. 
Lithuanian : . 4 
Mevyne, Fri........ ake aie aha) craze Yatateis 15,000 .061 Lithuanian Alliance 
Of mA TmOTICA Ts wernriertatatartns sie 3 i 
a ees The Staats Zeitung and Herold 
owy Swiat-Telegram Codzienny, 3 
MPA TES OS 3 ites) <iccaleisee cle’s Picts ielaletera:d ste 14,135 .10 
Nowy Swiai-Telegram’ Codzienny, was established 92 years ago. 
RUMPALESOY ORT ciaiele 1c oitulcln wie. e Sie wlovsiess © 18,383 .12 
Kuryer Narodowy, D/S.......... 1,000, 210: Varsovia PubseCo... ..cenleees W. Wusza 
Russian 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo, D/S.... 9,000 .10 Victor Shimkin........ veeeeeM. Weinbaum | 
Nowy Mir, D ex. Sun.......... 12,000 08) Nowy. Mir Pub: 60.3.5 cacces f | 
Rassviet, D/S...... Mico th etal s  ets.erctaye 6,000.05 
Russky Golos, D ex. Sun. ABC.. 9,296 .10} Russian Trade Unions....... em er Oo t e ) e e } 
Russky Golos, Sun. ABC........ 9,505 .10) Russky Golos Pub. Corp..... 
Serbian 
Srpska Straza, Thurs........... 11,665 .085 Serbian Sentinel Pub. Co..... 
Srpski Dnevnik, D/S....... Be vn de OO at OG at Bite vicorisht ...<ceea ca Shee ve B. Ravkorish 


Srbadia, Thurs.................. 4,500 .048 Loyal Serb Society 
SYADAGIA Wie cecsccssescvesd. K. Duletith 
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Important Foreign Language Papers 
(Continued from page 273) 
Adver- 
When Circula- tising ; : 
Name Published tion Rate Publisher Editor 
CLEVELAND 
rr Bohemian é ; sean 
merfean; D/S. nies sceceilelees:aisre 13,975 .07 Frank VODOCAlsiche wrslaterclaieraletel= Frank Sindelar 
Svet BDsr ex.eSun seem een cs 11,120 043 Svet Ptg. & Pub. Co........ B. J. Kritak and from your 
German Vaclav Khop 
Waechter und Anzeiger 
Ditex, Suns ABO ciccc.s- < 14,852 .10 German Consolidated News- 
paper CO0.....-..-sseeenese Carl Raid 
Hungarian 
As Ujsag, Fri. ..--cescecssesse 6,000 .029 Louis Tarcal.....s.seeecreee Louis Tarcai 
Szabadsfig, D ex. Sun........... $5,563 .12 Szabadsfig Ptg. Co........+-- Andrew Cherna 
Italian ; 
Da Stampa, (Suns scsi. csc ese ccs 8,000 .03 2 
Voce del Popolo, D ex. Mon.... 32,700 .09 Italian lle eo penAcontaroond FF. Melaragno 
Jewish . 
Kioish Independent, fFri......-.- 8,500 .10 Jewish Independent Pub. Co. Leo Wiedenthal 
Jewish Guardian, Fri..........-- 9,000 .075 Jewish Guardian Pub. Co. In 
Jewish World, D/S ex. Sat...... 19,982 .12 Jewish World Pub. Co....... ‘S. Rocker 
Lithuanian es 
Wy iry ewe Whereis tele inisjsicle wyeislsisieibia)ein¥= 12,460 .04 Ohio Lithuanian Pub. Co....K. S. Kazpavicius 
f Polish l d cae = 
i Kuryer, Thurs.......scec-esee-e= 22,870 .09 A. BE. & W. T. Wee Wielowiejski Pp ace your a vertising In 
Justrzenka, LPRULS. 6.6 0c ces enn 14,050 .07 A. Wielowiejski.........+..- A. Wielowiejski 
| Wiadomosci Codzienne, D/S...... 15,000 .08 §. A, Dangel......:... is... P, Kurdziel EDI | O R & Pl BLISI IER 
\ Monitor Clevelandski, D ex. Sun. 12,500 .08 United Pub. Co..........--.- ’ 
| sel oe the leading trade | | of 
} America, D ex. Sun...........;- 21,123 .12 United Roumanian Societies 
| Pubs (Commine decease G. Stanoulescu € 1Ca Ing raae yourna O 
i Foaia Poporului, Tues, Thur..... 9,000 .05 Geo. M. Ungureanu.......... G. M. Ungureanu h d d 
Slovak the newspaper anda vertis- 
Hlas, Mon. W......+--+++++eee 12,214 .10 Slovak Ptg. & Pub. Co...... 
Slovenian ing business. 
Ameriaka Domovina, M.W.F..... 9,600 .036 James Debevee..........-++. Louis J. Pire 
Enakopravnost, D/S.......++++-+ 7,300 .054 American-Jugoslav Ptg. 
& Pub. Coz, Ine. ....0: cm... Vatro Grill very issue O 
Glasilo K. 8. K. Jendote, Wed... 14,000 .054 K. 8S. K. Jendote .......... J. B. Zupau 
covvaBus PUBLISHER d 
German 1S rea Care- 
Qhio Waisenfreund, Wed........ 28,100 .22 Pontifical College 
Josephinum, IMC... 6 cee. f ll t b 
Columbus Herold, M.W.F......-. 1,600 .04 Columbus Herold Ptg. Co... u y rom cover to COVer y 
DAYTON ones 
ation space buyers, advertising 


Gross-Daytoner Zeitung 


| Ds. ee Shil ion cond ddoopRosogeran 7,200 .05. Paul OR. Gruner...) ce «sie siel Paul R. Gruner managers, publishers, man- 


TOLEDO 

Express, Thurs..... iva: ato 14,892 .10 WHxpress Pub. Co. ........... Henry Vortriede aging (S d 1 iL O r S circulation 

Polish 

Aioberie. Boho, Die, Sen. i $5000 OT ee ee cei managers and all other ex- 
YOUNGSTOWN ° ° 

Romanul, Wed., ee noe Sa 19,000 .054 Romanul Co., Inc........... J. N. Barbu i ecutives 11 the hewspaper 
RE , Hungarian d # d f ld 

eae ereubs OH CORD DoS 3,753 .044 United Pte. Co... ee nin. BE. Nemenrji a q vertising Le ; ; 

Slovensky Noviny, Phe Risiensts 4,258 1044.  Winited: Bite. WOO rie = etelerets sree ste M. Mraz This intense reader inter- 


OREGON est adds incalculable value 


ASTORIA | 
Finnish 
Poverty sek: Houle <a reesei 3,927 .05 Western Workmen’s to EDITOR PUBLIS E 
T it T 12.9 wi a baie pee Pole ootics tious S. W. Syvanen & H R 
a 9) PENLO Ss) cre cette s eieisie oes a si0 2,93T 4 Seley emer 
overitar 8 Pub. Societe: 5 Re hae tas as an advertising ediu 


PORTLAND 


Tribuna Italiana, = 5,800 .035 Italian Pub. Co.........-...../ A. B. Ferrera | Your advertisement iS read 


Giornale Italiana, Fri........... 1,200 .025 Carlo Visetti...........00. 
cee ee and heeded by the execu- 


Nachrichten, Thurs.............- 12,500 .06 A. H. Kern & Co.,....... 0. A. B. Kern 3 . 
Oregon News, D ee ee. 5,000 06) “Toy oji Siew AD@rreseeneniel-yelslels Toyoji S. Abe tives with the power to buy. 
aeeeters Bath ttaes att Use this unsurpassed 


Friedensbote, Wed......-.-+-+eee 3,600 .04 F. J. Lamm & Golatz........ Julius Badisch medium to increase the sales 


(Continued on page 280) 


of your product, your service 
or your advertising space 


Who’s Who in Journalism during 1926. 


EDITED BY S. GERSHANEK AND M.N. ASK 


The only biographical directory and reference book of the journalistic : 
profession. i For rates and general 
Comments by editors, publishers and professors reaching us signify the hearty information write to: 


acceptance of the work as follows: 
“Book Who’s Who in Journalism past best expectations.” Lewis Wilson 
Appleton, Jr. 


“The volume is very useful and handy. I am very glad to see that the 
literature of journalism has now a directory of this kind.” John L. Meyer, P 
Printer-Journalist. 


“I congratulate you whole-heartedly on carrying through this important piece 


of work.” Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia University. . 

Edition limited. Send your remittance now. Cloth bound, $4; leather, $6 1700 Times Bldg., 42nd St. & Broadway. 
NOTE—AIl newspapers are requested to send in their biographies for the 1926 

edition by March the 31st. New York, N vi 


| JOURNALISM PUBLISHING CO., Inc. Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
| 246 Fifth Avenue Telephone: Ashlana 9600 New York City 


ee 
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NECROLOGY 


Adam, Archibald G., Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, 


Louis, (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, (Jan. 3: p. 9). 

Adams, J. W., N. Y. publisher (Columbus), 
(June 6: p. 30). 

Agnus, Felix, Baltimore (Md.) Editor & Pub- 
lisher, (Nov. 7: p. 36). 

Alexander, J. B., Oswego (N. Y.) Times, 
(March 28: p. 26). 

Backert, A. C., Cleveland (O.) trade press 
publisher, (May 2: p. 24). 

Becker, E. J., Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard- 
Union, (Jan. 17: p. 30). 

Bernier, J. E., Manchester (N. H.) L’Avenir 
National, (July 4: p. 30). 

Blackwell, Prentiss, business manager Florence 
(Ala.) News, (March 7: p. 36). 

Booth, H. W., former managing editor Chicago 
Commercial Journal, Detroit (Mich.), (March 

. 28: p. 26). 

Bradford, W. R., cartoonist Philadelphia North 
American, (June 13: p. 26). 

Brady, James, founder Detroit Newshop Asso- 
ciation, Detroit (Mich.), June 20: p. 7). 
Bridgeman, A. M., dean of State house re- 
porters, Stoughton (Mass.), (July 25: p. 43). 
Britton, Edward E., Washington Newspaper 
Correspondent (D. C.), (Nov. 14: p. 46). 
Bronson, C. T., former Sunday editor New 
York aes New Haven (Conn), (Oct. 10: 

p. 44). 

Busbey, L. White, veteran newspaper cor- 
respondent, Washington (D. C.), (Nov. 7: 
p. 36). 

Butterfield, A. F., Houston 
CAug. 22: p. 36). 

Carpenter, W. E., Chicago newspaper repre- 
sentative, (Nov. 21: p. 41). 

Carrington, E, T., New Haven Journal-Courier, 


(Lex,) Press: 


reed. 28° p. 10). : 

Clarke, J. I. C., former Sunday editor New 
York Herald, (March 7: p. 23 

- A., managing editor Jamestown, 
(N. Y.) Journal, (Feb. 14: p. 17). 

Cleverly, A. B., formerly New York Herald 
treasurer. (Feb. 28: p. 26). ‘ 

‘Cochran, W. J., political writer, Washington 
(D. C.). (Aug. 8: p. 6 

‘Cocklin, Samuel T., veteran newspaper man, 
Cincinnati (O.), (Sept. 12: p. 39). 

Collier, Laverne, general manager Miami (Fla.) 
Tab, (Aug. 1: p. 29). 

Conwell, R. H. Dr., founder. Minneapolis 
Tribune, (Philadelphia) (Dec. 12: p. 10). 
Coolidge, Louis A., former President Gridiron 
Club, Milton (Mass.), (June 6: p. 30). 
Cory, J. C., cartoonist, Denver (Colo.), (Nov. 

233) p. 32). 
Cox, J. B., veteran circulator, Los Angeles 
(Calif.), (Dec. 26: p. 32). 
Crandall, Dudley S., former editor Sturgeon 
Bay (Wis.) Advocate, (April 18: p. 67). 
Crane, Samuel, New York Journal baseball 
writer, (July 4: p. 30). 

Cuddy, W. L., pioneer member Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, (Oct. 17: p. 34). 

Dallam, Frank B., veteran New York reporter, 
(Nov. 14: p. 46) 

+ Managing editor Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantograph, (July 25: p. 43). 

Dean, Charles, Milwaukee correspondent of 
meee (GNove. 7's ‘p: 32). 

Dearmont, P. A., head of the Warfield Adv. 
Company, Omaha (Neb.), (May 2: p. 24). 
Dugan, ._A., baseball writer Washington 

(D. C.) Herald, (June 20: p. 25). 
de Young, M. H., San Francisco Chronicle 
proprietor, (Feb. 21: pp. 7, 10). 


Donaldson, H., poster pioneer Sarasota 
(Fla.), (Aug. 8: p. 6). 
Early, J. V., King Features artist, (N. Y. 


City), (Oct. 10: p. 44). 
Eastman, J. C., Chicago Journal, (Jan. 31: 
11 


p. yi 

Ehlers, Herbert E., city editor Newark (N. J.) 
Sunday Call, (Nov. 14: p. 30). : , 

Ellis, T. W., advertising manager Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Times, (July 11: p. 28). 

Fitch, E. E., former publisher Galva (Ill.) 
News, Eugene (Ore.), (Nov. 7: p. 36). 

Fitzpatrick, William, racing editor New York 
Evening Journal, (Dec. 5: p. 34). 

Ford, H. J., former editor Pittsburgh Gazette, 
Chambersburg (Pa.), (Sept. 12: p. 27). 

Fowler, George E., Columbus (O.) Dispatch, 
(Dec, 26; p. 49). : ; 

Garvey, William, New York Graphic cartoonist, 
Hackensack (N. J.), (Nov. 28: p. 32). 

Gibson, F. J., Home News, New York, (Feb. 
28: 9 


w8: p. 9). 
Gilliam, M. M., veteran 
(March 28: p. 26) . 
Glass, John, special representative, (Jan. 17: 


ms0). 
Griffin, 5 B., Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
(Dec. 19: p. 40). 
Hadden, George, publisher Brooklyn Standard 
Union, (Feb. 21: p. 30). —_ 
Haggenjos, Karl R., prominent Illinois News- 
paper man, Galesburg (Ill.), (July 25: p 6). 
Hayes, Charles L., financial editor Chicago 
Evening Post, (Oct. 3: p. 58) : ; 
Heath, Thomas, Brig. Gen., sterotyping in- 
ventor, Lockland (O.), (Oct. 24: p. 36). 
Hendricks, J. B., staff St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch, (Jan. 17: p. 30). - | 
Hiden, Robert G., associate editor Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age Herald, (Dec. 5: p. 34). 
Hill, Percival S., president American Tobacco 
Co., (Dec. 12: p. 10). ’ s 
Hoch, E. W., former editor Marion (Kan.) 
Record, (June 6: p. 30). : 

Hollingshead, T. M., St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch, (Nov. 14: p. 46). ; 

Hoyt, Melvin A., former publisher Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Daily News, (Nov. 21: p. 2). 

Hubbell, P. G., veteran Tacoma (Wash.) news- 
paper- man, (Oct. 10: p. 44). 


advertising man, 


Hunter, John W., special representative, (Sept. 
26: p. 26). 

Hunton, oe D., special representative, (Aug. 

Hurlbert, Robert S., Winsted (Conn.) Citizen, 
(Deem26s p. 32). 
Hulton, Edward, Sir, former British publisher, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, England, May 23. 
Hutton, M. C., aviation editor’ Journal-Herald 
Dayton (O.), (Oct. 24: p. 36) 

Iagiepal 7 S., Portland (Ore.) Journal, (Jan. 
Reb é 

Jaeger, Walter, managing editor New Yorker 
seryeee et Allendale (N. J.), (July 18: 
p. : 

Jupp, Myron, veteran compositor New York 
Herald -Tribune, (May 2: p- 24). 

Kaye, Charles T., Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 
(June 27: p. 26) 

King, Ralph S., 
223i: D. 8) 
Kingsbury, G. W., founder and publisher 
Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan, 

@eb:) 7: py 125)s 


Waukegan (Ill.) Sun, (May 


Kirkendall, Frederick, Wilkes-Barre ( Pa.) 
Times-Leader, (Dec. 26: p. 14). 
Lawson, Victor F., Chicago Daily News, 


(Aug. 22: pp. 3, 

Lederer, Charles, veteran cartoonist, Chicago, 
(Dec. 19: p. 40). 

Lee, Richard, veteran Associated Press ship 
news reporter, (N. Y. City), (Aug. 8: p. 30). 

Leverhulme, Lord, world wide advertiser and 
head of Lever Brothers, Ltd., London, 
England, May 7. 

Luby, James, former New York Sun editor, 
Qiuner62 ps 30). 

Linck, James V., assistant telegraph editor, 
(New York) (April 4: p. 6). 

Lyman, Jr., Frank E., former managing editor 
Des Moines (la.) News, (April 18: p. 67). 

MacDougall, F. A., Canadian Press traffic chief, 
Montreal (Can.), (May 2: p. 24). 
Mackay, Robert, former editor Success Mag- 
azine, Bayside, (N. Y.), (May 30: p. 30). 
Mansfield, Robert E., former editor Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Journal, (Oct. 3: Deeece 

Mapes, George E., former associate editor old 
Philadelphia Times, (Aug, 29: p. 20). 

Marlatt, W. T., Kenosha (Wis.) 
(April 11: p. 30). 

Mather, F. G., formerly associate editor Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Times, Stamford (Conn.), 
(Sepa a seatps 8/2 

Maxwell, Charles C., make-up editor Chicago 
fee American, Moline (Ill.), July 18: 
Dp. 46)!. 

McAdam, George H., member New York World 
Almanac staff, (Nov. 7: p. 40). 

McConnell, W. J. staff Newark (N. J.) News, 
(Feb. 28: p. 26). 

McCormick, A. A., former publisher Chicago 
Record-Herald, Chicago, (Dec. 5: p. 34). 
McCormick, Senator Medill, formerly Chicago 

Tribune publisher, (Feb 28: p. 5). 
McCullough, J. P., Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, 
(June 27: p. 26). 

McIntosh, H. M., editor Albany (Ga.) Herald, 
(Oct. 105 p. 44). 
Meloney, William B., 

World, (Dec. 12: p. 10). 
Messenger, N. O., Washington correspondent, 
(June 20: p. 6). 

Milholland, John E., formerly of New York 
Tribune (N. Y, City), (July 4:  p.30). 
Miller, Joseph W., editorial writer St. Louis 
(Mo.) Globe-Democrat, (Oct. 31: p. 40). 
Motz, C. H., Cincinnati (O.) Times-Star, 

(Nov. 21: p. 24). 

Munsey, Frank A., (Dec. 26: pp. 3-8). 
Newell, Olney, former publisher Trinidad 
(Colo.) Daily News, Denver (Colo.), (Oct. 
10: p. 62). 

Niles, (I. E., ~ Providence) /¢R.” I) 
(Nov. 14: p. 46). 

O’Neil, Hugh, former editor, Denver (Colo.) 
Times, (Oct. 17: p, 20). ; 
O’ Neil, :, president and _ publisher 
McKeesport (Pa.) News, (Feb. 7: p. 12). 
Padgett, E. R., Sunday editor Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun, (Aug. 8: p. 30). 

Paton, L. B., golf editor Boston (Mass.) 
Herald, (April 11: p. 30). ‘ 

Pendergast, R. M., former owner Chicago 
Tribune, (Heb. 28s p.. 26)! : i 
Phelcn, W. A., Cincinnati’ sporting writer, 
(Aug. 22: p. 36). 2 

Pond, F. E., rod and gun editor New York 
Herald-Tribune, (Nov. 14: p. 46). 

Post, George A., former editor Montrose (Pa.) 
Democrat, (N. Y. City.), (Nov. 7: p. 36). 

Presser, Theodore, founder of ‘‘Etude’” musical 
publication, Philadelphia (Pa.), (Oct. 31: p. 
40). 

Peecial T. H., Brantford (Can.) Expositor, 
(Nov. 14: p. 46). 

Raymond, Henry J., editor Germantown (Pa.) 
Telegraph, (Feb. 21: p. 30). as 
Rice, H. R., Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen & 
Leader; "(Jane 17 ‘p. 30). E 

Richardson, A. Frank, former special repre- 
sentative, (Oct. 31: p. 40). 

Ritenour, John S., one of the founders of the 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh (Pa.), (Oct. 17: 


News, 


News, 


ie OA Dio 
Babes, oa business manager, Montreal, (Can.) 
La Presse, (Jan. 17: p. 30). 
Rogers, Edward C., pioneer paper manufacturer, 
Springfield (Mass.), (April 18: p. 67). 
Sargent, J.. R., Boston American, Sydney 
(N. $2); (Oct. 10: p44), 

Scripps, James E., Detroit (Mich.), (Oct. 10: 
= 6). 

tons George H., Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, 
(Dees Ss) pa 34) : 

Searles, A. W., Capt., San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express, (Noy. 14: p. 16). — 

Sefrit, Charles G., editor Washington (Ind.) 
Herald, (Aug. 29: p. 6). 

(Continued on page 278) 


formerly of New York 


A Few Facts About 


ILLINOIS 


That Should Interest 


National Advertisers 


ILLINOIS 


Twenty-third state in area is 
third in population, with 6,500,- 
000 people. 


ILLINOIS 


Stands first in agricultural com- 
merce and is the center of agri- 
cultural commerce in the United 
States. 


ILLINOIS 


Stands second among all the 
states in value of total farm 
buildings and second in value 
of total farm property. 


ILLINOIS 


Has more railroad trackage per 
square mile than any other state, 
with 12,545 miles of steam line 
and 2,700 miles of electric road. 


Flas more concrete highway 
than any other state in the union 
and more miles of concrete 
roadway to the square mile. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 


Has 237,181 farms with 31,974,- 
775 acres, and yet the industrial 
interest of Illinois far exceeds 
the agricultural. 


Consider the great buying power of the people of 
this state, and the favorable transportation and 
distributing facilities when planning your Na- 
tional Advertising. 


Use These Daily Newspapers 


Circulation 
18,075 
349,209 
1,050,373 
123,293 
6,608 
9,053 
18,924 
3,629 
5,470 
11,193 
5,162 
5,420 
30,269 
11,248 


“Aurora Beacon-News ..............(E) 
tiChicago Herald & Examiner.... (M) 
{tChicago Herald & Examiner ....(S) 
Chicago Daily Journal .. ....(E) 
*Evanston News Index .............(E) 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ........(E) 
*Joliet Herald News ...............(E) 
*La Salle Tribune ................(E) 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette ... 

“Moline Dispatch .................(E) 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas....(E) 
*Ottawa Republican Times ........(E) 
*Peoria Star ..........(S) 23,021..(E) 
TRock Island Argus ...............(E) 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
t+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
tfGovernment Statement, September 30, 1925 
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Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


The Growth of 


Powers Engraving Companies 


Is the result of rendering continuous satisfaction 


Complete day and night service for newspapers, 


publications and advertising agencies. 


We have kept step with the mechanical depart- 
ments of the newspapers in the progress of 
recent years. 


We are pioneers of new methods— 


Spending thousands of dollars every year in 
experimenting on and developing new pro- 
cesses for the advancement of the industry 
by improving the quality of our engravings 
Developed cold enamel process on zinc, which 
is far superior to any other method ever used 
for line engravings 


Perfected hot enamel on zinc and copper, and 
raised the standard of engravings on both metals 


Invented, and developed the wet cooler, which 
prevents buckling—simplying the method and 
improving quality 

Developed, burning-in stove, and _ etching 
machines 


Invented, and developed emulsion film camera, 
which produces results that are far superior to 
the old colliodion process. 


For a comprehensive understanding of your problems—consult us 


— Prompt Service— 
—— Unsurpassed Quality — 


Powers Engraving Companies 


Editor & Publisher 


Largest Patronage 
in the Industry 
—we wish to thank | || 


our customers | | § 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 


Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


NECROLOGY 


(Continued from page 275) 


Smith, A. E., treasurer Boston Herald & 
Traveler, Framingham (Mass.), (June 13: 
p. 26). 


Smith, James T., sport writer Denver (Colo.) 
Rocky Mountain News, (Dec. 12: p. 10). 
Spargo, W. G.,, publisher Quincy (Mass.) 

Telegram, (Aug. 29: p. 6). 

Stanton, Theodore, Paris newspaper represent: 
ative, New Brunswick (N. J-), (March 7: 
+ SDA 

Ee William, former general 
old Denver (Colo.) Republican, 
p. 14). ? 

Steele, A. W., veteran cartoonist 
Colo.) Post, (March 21: p. 34). : 

Pe aie cartcanias Dayton (O.) Daily 
News, (Aug. 29: p. 6). i 

Stone, Irving L., chairman of Duplex Printing 
Press Co., (Aug. 1: Pp. 34). i 

Stuart, J. L., former member Associated Press 
staff, Indianapolis (Ind.), (May 30: p. 29). 

Sturgis, H. G., editor Uniontown (Pa.) Herald 
and Genius, (May 30: p. 30). . ; 

Thompson, C. P., (N. Y. City), Foreign Service 
of Associated Press, (April 25: p._46). 

Thompson, H. C., editor Delaware (O.) Gazette, 
(Dec. 5: p._ 34). 

Timmerman, Verne F., photographer Dayton 
(O.) Journal-Herald, (Oct. 24: p. 30s 


manager 
(Sept. 5: 


Denver 


For the best editorial article written during 
the year, the test of excellence being clearness 
of style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and 
power to influence public opinion in the right 
direction, due account being taken for the whole 
volume of the editorial writer’s work during the 
year—$500,—A warded to the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier, for the editorial entitled 
“The Plight of the South,” published Noy. 5, 
1924. 

For the best example of a reporter’s work 

during the year, the test being strict accuracy, 
terseness, the accomplishment of some public 
good commanding public attention and respect, 
§1,000.—-Awarded in duplicate to James W. Mul- 
roy and Alvir H. Goldstein for their service, 
while members of the staff of the Chicago Daily 
News, toward the solution of the murder of 
Robert Franks, Jr., in Chicago, May 22, 1924, 
and the bringing to justice of Nathan F. Leo- 
pold and Richard Loeb. 
“For the best cartoon published in any Amer- 
jean newspaper during the year, the determining 
qualities being that the cartoon shall embody an 
jdea made clearly apparent, shall show good 
drawing and striking pictorial effect and shall 
be helpful to some commendable cause of public 
importance, due account being taken for the 
whole yolume of the artist’s newspaper work 
during the year, $500.—Awarded to Rolin Kirby 
of the New York World for the cartoon entitled 
“News From the Outside World,’’ published Oct. 
5, 1924. 

There was no award ‘‘for the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious public service rendered by 
any American newspaper,’’ the announcement 
declaring that no instance of such seryice of the 
notable qualities for which previous awards had 
been made had been submitted this year to the 
judges. 

The award for the ‘‘best history of the 
services rendered to the public by the American 
press’’, was not made, for lack of competition. 

For the American noyel published during the 
year which shall best respect the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, 
$1,000.—Awarded to ‘‘Se Big,’’ by Edna Ferber, 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. WY. 1924. 


PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS—1925 


Towell, Henry, editor Milwaukee (Wis.) Times, 
(Neve 72 pa 36). 

Ulrich, William C., former telegraph edunoi 
Santa Ana (Calif.) Call, (April 25: p. 68). 

Verity, W. E., editor Wadena (Minn.) Pioneer 
Journal, (June 20: p, Z9)ie : 

Vivian, Thomas J., formerly foreign editor 
New York American, (Dec. 19: _p. 40). 

Waters, Henry J., editor Weekly Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, (Oct. 31: p. 40). ‘ 

Weier, J. E., former editor Flushing Daily 
Times, (N. Y. City) (July 25: p. 38). 

Weinacht, Rudolph, assistant auditor New York 
Times, (Nov. 7: p. 36). 

Whitbeck, L. F., Indian War reporter New 
York Sun, (March 7: p. 27). 

White, W. H., former city editor Washington 
(D.C) Post, Dec. seyp: 34). 

Wilkinson, Harry A., Washington (Ja.), (April 
252 (pi OS) 

Wilson, G. C., Syracuse (N. Y.), Qan.ai7: 
p. 30). 

Wood, Jarvis A.. N. W. Ayer & Son, (April 
Sis) ops 46). 

Woodruff, L. B., Newman (Calif.), (Feb. 28: 
p. 26); 

Worthington, D. B., publisher Beloit (Wis.) 
News, (March 7: p. 14). 


For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best represent the edu- 
cational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste and 
good manners, $1,000.—Awarded to ‘‘They Knew 
What They Wanted,’’ by Sidney Howard, pro- 
duced at the Klaw Theatre in New York during 
the season 1924-1925. 

For the best book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States, $2,000.—Awarded to 
‘‘\ History of the American Frontier,”’ by Fred- 
erick L. Paxson, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass., 1924. 

For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000.—Awarded to 
“Barrett Wendell and His Letters,’’ by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, published by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Inec., Boston, Mass., 1924. 

For the best volume of verse published during 
the year by an American author, $1,000.— 
Awarded to ‘‘The Man Who Died Twice,” by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 

Three traveling scholarships, having the value 
of $1,500 each, to graduates of the School of 
Journalism who shall haye passed their examina- 
tions with the highest honor and are otherwise 
most deserving, to enable each of them to spend 
a year in Burope, to study the social, political 
and moral conditions of the people, and the 
character and principles of the Buropean press. 
Awarded: Daniel Robert Maue, Monticello, 
Minn.; William C. Worthington, Providence, 
R. I., and Richmond B. Williams, Brooklyn. 
Alternates: Theodore Bernstein, New York; 
Dorothy Dedd, Tallahassee, Fla., and Cicely Ap- 
plebaum, New York. 

An annual scholarship, having the value of 
$1,500, to the student of music in America who 
may be deemed the most talented and desery- 
ing. in order that he may continue his studies 
with the advantage of Huropean instruction. In 
view of the great merit of the works presented, 
two scholarships haying a value of $1,500 each 
were awarded to Douglas Moore, of Cleveland, 


O., and to Leopold D. Mannes, of New York 
City. 


NEWSPAPERS OWNING OR OPERATING A 


RADIO STATION OR STUDIO 


Station Newspaper 
IW UB reo gio oot ence GtaLho Berkeley (Cal.) Gazette 
Kel WED... oc 0 a-¥ Ghico (Cal.). Bnuterprise (co-op.) 
MBO Ganon Bureka (Cal.) Humboldt Standard 
DROME Teo atevatc\eleinie’n sia) nites she #10 ezeite Fresno (Cal.) Bee 
KFON......Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram 
HEN®.c) San oot couanoue Los Angeles (Cal.) Express 
ICEL Fiotes: o: <cersietesuslena et Los Angeles (Cal.) Times 
TE sere seks al cteyorrcorste eine evils Oakland (Cal.) Tribune 
ROP SING 5 pivvciebeierm weriue ces Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News 
KOR BIG, viofevalctvisjeicisls otticlsieie Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 
TG Os ai atrie otro oveieress ote San Francisco (Cal.) News 
IW GS osarereetetete isles sojaya sire Steckton (Cal.) Record 
AVY CUED Boinie ccovclieds wee Clearwater (Fla.) Sun (co-op.) 
ts) eis Arig aoe ED DOOOO Atlanta (Ga.) Journal 
C04 OPS ec ee Honolulu (T. H.) Advertiser 
NEY W) ci aseyercos tteysve eaters: steyatte Chicago (Ill.) American 
WEBH..... Chicago (Ill.) Herald & Examiner 
Va MOG Sando enters s Chicago (Ill.) Daily News 
VY GEN Iaie weieralalabalsseisie obacalotelate Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 
WWE UEME sticks sists Indianapolis (Ind.) News (co-op.) 
WIBW...... Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune 
ROG SBS Ta crci usin etoveiciatels South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 
Vi Sih iS codadcan Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
KWCR..Gedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican (co-op.) 
Wi ELAS « eicteic aici Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
WSMB..0.- +0 New Orleans (La.) Item-Tribune 
RAW USED oleostaiphoysheteveveteveitenec Shreveport (La.) Times 
WY EVA syeic vols ete etie foketo si Fall River (Mass.) Herald 
WV BLD occ ici kisceeinieleleiele Webster (Mass.) Times 
WTAG....Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette 
ASP. in Aeinnp dap Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 
AAA Dees ete UE nO ROT Detroit (Mich.) News 
NWARUAUML «5 svoneatietsvsre nt ates St. Gloud (Minn.) Times 
Ka UU 7. >. epi eter Columbia (Mo.) Tribune (co-op.) 
PRAT) ras o-benreumietnicreteerela wie Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
KMOX.St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat (co-op.) 
BGS Dy oievaloiz aie ole is'e'siete St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
0 Say RAC ROSe Oto Noo ora St. Louis (Mo.) Star 
WPG........Atlantie City (N. J.) Press-Union 
i 0.0 Caan ene a Buffalo (N. Y.) Times 


Station Newspaper 
WRNY aya fanere Prete New York Commercial (co-op.) 
WRNY..New York Morning Telegraph (co-op.) 
WHAM..Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chron- 
icle 

WHEC..Rochester (N. Y.) Journal-Post Ex 

c NIG 6a). 2 Ox press 
WHAM.Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union (co-op.) 


WEROW sae wtenk Cincinnati (Ohio) Post (co-op. 
WHAR aa inicieiteke Cleveland (Ohio) Times gee 
WAIU slsfope trans sea eenene Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
KGW oQcidte aoe uidtede atete labor Me, eerste Portland Oregonian 
WSAN Speke Nelle nt shehalereteteces aisle Allentown (Pa.) Call 
WEBG...........-.+.-...Altoona (Pa.) Tribune 
KDKA whisiatmeere fete Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post & Sun 
WOAE 5 Ale We lous sede tehays atenetene Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 
WQAM favs aie et nepeetelere erate Scranton (Pa.) Times 
WMC..... Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
DVV IU ACAYs creuonenatercints Dallas (Tex.) Journal & News 


WBAP..Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram Rec- 
ord-Telegram 


EOP RO i. tveoters es ee Houston (Tex.) Post-Dispatch 
WIG ABR k Rake rcis ates oabens San Antonio (Tex.) Light 
KDYL Poa ae Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram 
RSG sailors elevercts Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 
Kil Eeiapanshetatettie (© Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
UST OAPI cic e-< aetoloher onaisiess Seattle (Wash.) Times 
HOW Ae ore Fond du Lae (Wis.) Commonwealth 
WV AU¥-U A Goudoour Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
SWEEIA Ditcare svelte screens Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
WO BO Acnice saterolcteterersrs Superior (Wis.) Telegram 
CANADA 
CELE Oteicteteiete erates) etsunioie Calgary (Alta.) Albertan 
CRAG Sr raicteteie riererata ntsie exe Calgary (Alta.) Herald 
CTA Ota yclevetakevetaisncrehoiovells Edmonton (Alta.) Journal 
ORO Dterrsteiarels tse tds Vancouver (B. C.) Province 
(ala a OS eGmadoncndd ocsorse Vancouver (B. C.) Sun 
(CHC OR ageoroOUd0 OGL London (Ont.) Free Press 
CHOSE » csrtolereieisselanmetes = Toronto (Ont.) Star 
OIA Os cia cle rieterets Montreal (P. Q.) La Presse 


Use the Daily Papers in 


INDIANA 


For Satisfactory Results 


Indiana is typically American with g1.8 per 
cent native born whites. Illiteracy is low at 2.2 
per cent—only 1.3 per cent of the native born 
white are illiterate. 


Being loyal to their country and state, the 
Indiana people are particularly interested in 
their respective communities. 


Being intelligent people, the Indiana folks are 
regular and thorough readers of their daily 
newspapers, and their community interest 
includes patronage of local dealers. 


The local dealers will stock up on any product 
demanded by their patrons. 


This demand can be created by advertising in 
the daily newspapers that go into the Indiana 
homes. 


Merchandising facilities are ideal in Indiana 
because of the close contact between the towns 
and the rural districts and the excellent trans- 
portation facilities. 


For Positive results use these 
Home Papers of Indiana 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


*Columbus Republican .........+--.---.»(E) 4,860 03 
+Connersville News-Examiner .....-.-..-- (E) 4,557 025 
+Decatur Democrat PPE NS Rc pig to's (ED) 3,194 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ..........- (M) 34,198 08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ..........- (S) 30,599 08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........-+--- (E) 42,168 10 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune .......--..--- (E) 15,019 .06 
+Hammond Times PE OE Societies e Ul) 17,127 .06 
+Huntington Press .....---+-++-+-++> (M & S) 3,836 025 
*Indianapolis News Mica cotchee ceehones tee (Ey el zo582a 25 
*Lafayette Journal & Courier. . fad ees t 20,965 .06 
+La Porte Herald-Argus ....-.+-++++-++++ (E) 6,560 035 
{Shelbyville Democrat ......+.--++s+++++5 (E) 4,012. 025 
*South Bend News-Times ...... ve = 25,305 07 
*South Bend News-Times .....----------(S 23,249 07 

South Bend Tribune ....(S) 19,735....(E) 20,697 .06 
*Térre Haute Tribune .........--+++++ (E&S) 22,784 06 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
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Reiker, Robt. § French and N. EB. Kuehner Jour 4 
5 ot. 8. N. : rnal; Walter Trayi rank 
A ey rte Dispatch; A. B. McKee, W. H. My- Dakotan; F, WB, Mires ae 
ander and Charles H, Mylander, Ohio State Tribune and others: Steven Tr: or 
Journal; Walter Beck, H. H. Daugherty, Bryant Argus Leader, . fae 
roeaet F, has L. A. Brophy, Associated Tennessee (Nashville) —Howara 
A ress; arence EH. Maris and Wm. E, Ashbolt, Nashville fi y 
Alabama (Montgomery Att ; | aS teh ane ey ne : i = TEAR Heo RR eee Chattanoogs Auta 
McCoy, Fred Thorton u tieus Mullin, Joe Gees (Jackson) —Henry Yerger, Memphis ue ee eres ie |e etuaeen ae Wallace "Hieginpothan, 
es fe ape ; . - = ere Appeal; Frederick 5 5 ee ress; TL. - Benedict, Akron eacon : “xande Jashville 7 O88 ae 
een es et Weekes, New Daily News, Memphis aaa Ph ice Journal; J. W. Fisher; Dayton “Dally nave Pore ane me peeeeee > _Ralph 
ralc ribune; alph ollins, Capitol Orleans Daily St ‘ j : i, e Karl Pauly, Internati 1 News; C : 4 : isto’ or Senne mae tie 
News Bureau, Phoenix, and Wester onus Retin: aily States, Hattiesburg American; 7 ui ona’ ews; Claude Walter- Bristol Herald Courier, Jacks Sun: ¢ "4 
ge so - foe epee Fea aati New Orleans Times-Picayune: Cuca mice agri Forster, WwW. O’Guin, Knoxville Sontinél ana; Ohare tl 
Republican; George H Kelly, Douglas Interna- Lemon _ ecutsch, New Orleans Item; George rap les-Star; Frank D. Hunt, Toledo Times. : ae 
F eran : ' glas > <emon Sugg, Meridian Star: aure ae Blade; Frank H. Ward, Cleveland News; H. H. Texa in)—Marti 
tional; Henri Behoteguy, Arizona News Service; Birmingham News; A eg Laurel Leader, Harriman, Columbus Citizen: William W. Roche Aaa Pantene? te faintiee cpap pee 
5.) SAS . . Cp gees he el: SS *sisiative Bureau; George D, 


Press and 
City (Ta.) 
Sioux Falls 


STATE LEGISLATIVE CORRESPONDENTS 


Eskridge, 


We wowinsds. Minnt Sil : ; v Lowe, Jackson Clar- , evr 
Connecticut eee a one , ion Ledger, Mobile Register, Toledo News Bee; John Pennekamp, Cincinnati Armistead, San Antonio Express: § 
§ oJ. @. rs, Asso- Missouri (Jefferson City)—Theodore C. Alford Post; George Yy. Marvin, Warren Tribune. Brooks, Houston Post-Di vat : Th Saal eee 
: > ; , Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—C. ©. Haslet, H. prise Beaumont Toanaat See eeemoat eaeeee 
» H. ’ é Journal, Austin 


ciated Press, New Haven: Willia Sheehan Ee Wy =D c 
E c \ an ; ae an, . - Drake, Kansas City Star: Huts 
_ [A eS eee Sas ie Cedrie John Ww. Dailey, St. Loma ieee ge oe L. Scandrett, Associated Press: Frank Wilkins, Austin Statesman, Waco News Tril ae 
oF, ress, arttord; Tfkodore ©. Robert Holliwa Gann Se -...? Oklahoma City Oklahoman; Harold L, Mueller Fall : Je i ee Nee 
Wallen, Robert D. Byrnes, and Herbert L Crapo, Oity Journ: 0 ay, George Greason, Kansag - ‘ 4 ; Ha _ v2: Mueller, alls Record News, Texarkana Jour al, Tex 
Y 3 , : PO, Jity Journal-Post: Curtis A Be “dan Oklahoma City Times: R. M. McClintock, Okla- arkana Four-Stz atrue: 
Ane eee pany dice ee cee : ‘ : Betts, Boyd Carroll, I ity Ok ! ’ arkana lour-States Press, and EDITOR & PU 
. a. y; I ‘ - Armstrong, St. Louis Po este * homa City Oklahoma News, Tulsa Tribune; Leon LISHER: icks i ess ve 
len, John G. Beckley, Hartford Times: W A dy Ted eee Ost, Dispatch amy race anlow! eok : : Pp Pernanden, Pret ckson, Associated Pees 
ee cepa “Tanti Ha a AS ed ee pods a Rice, Allen s@utmne Asso. oe Meriow ih kly, Oklahoma City; Paul ee Fort Worth SthrTolcerang Record: 
xs) i : ae one eats : ; s, Sé rld. ouston nant z ee t 
est alga sere peereuce McEnroe, Louis Star; Herbert Monk, vee Eee Oregon (Portland)—Tom Shea, Portland News; Paso Times; Galveston htpane es Heralds; 
gepor elegram; ames » McGovern, 0, K Armstrong, Columbia _ ning Mi : SES es a nterhe , alan | ons ha Auton 
; ‘ ; ; 5 fe At an a pice ‘ g, nbia E = pia \ ) ephen Stone, Harold Saye, Associated Press: y 5 i 
Bridgeport Times; Robert Vance, New Britain Burdette Johns, Miss Neece Sedaliattudee crane Portland Telegram: Jobn Kelly, Clark Williams Express Ban aa PO Me eS factor 
i S, “vening News, nited 


Herald; and Sidney W. Challe i = T atti : ; 5 gens 7 
Press. a Ce Daa eal sei Sek GEA ain eae Miner; ae Woice toe esceee e ee ht ee Shearer, Scripps. Howard News 
rea e arre - Moses, Great Falls ; ; f atson, s Ha ak, A. L. Lindbeck, papers; Willia 7 . =e 

eta yee eae - Hayes, Wil- Lowell, Associated Press; a4 Ha elie Portland Oregon Journal, Utah ae a pie oe 
mington Evening Journal; William J. McVey, and G. 4» - diet om ; ; Pennsylvania (Harri als 3 ate Gos y)— Albert F. Philips, 
Wilmington Every Evening; Arthur Andrews, James Ww NBcott and einen ae, wndebendent; Brennan, Phiadelphia Teachers Pak oe ay ae Sie pce. Me goPinnon, Salt 
aia : Maas ee , 2 : F i a ND Rie i Sere ews; M. L. Wilson, Salt 


Wilmington, Morning News; Herman C. Tay- Record-Herald Pittsburgh Post and Sun; RB. J Hart, Scranton Lak i i 
. 2 2 f aes ald. : a > i J. » Se sake City t 
8 ce more, New York papera " Nebraska (Lincoln)—Bllis B. Wolfe, J. Marr moe pooled Nox McCain, Philadelphia Public eraipnt acces L. A. Kelty, M 
rt aoe a cGraffin, Lincoln Star; John Thompson, Phili coger; Thomas F. Healey, Philadelphia Public pelier Arg latealpese Diente 
oe ae. i a oe ANe M4 Wadhams, Harry Dobbins, NCCE State Ledger; John M, Cummings, Philadelphia Record; Penis perce Bee ee 7 ys ta 
Westphal Boise Capital News e€ an - B. aS sae Ae a Omaha World Herald; acas eee Sree erite: Pee eas Alex Times, Brattleboro Reformer ‘St esate ae | 
ee OS u NEWS: : arley Parsons, Omaha ily News: 7a he Oty iladelphia Evening edger; seng : Ne pate : wuGes 
Tilinois” (Springfield) —w, H. Stuart, Chicago Powell, Ouahathes: atmert, eee de Bie G- Bdward Jeeidontes Philadelphia ie Te ae eee mee Johnsbury Caledonian-Record. | 
Emerican; Wm. McCormick, Chicago Herald & ciated Press: Thomas R. Curran, International [iam I. Grundish, Pittsburgh Gazette Times; Wheeling Ser (Charleston)—Clyde . East, 
Sec: _ Warren Phinney and Oornelius News Service; Roy Harrop, United Press; Naomj Harvey D. Smith, Pittsbureh Chronicle Tele- Robert @ M is and Charleston Gazette: 
ourke, Chicago News; Frank Butzow, Parke Buck, Country Press, graph: Paul M. Gottlieb, Philadelphia North Baltimore § wee Charleston Gazette and 
Brown, Chicago Tribune: Preston Gass, Chicago New Hampshire (Concord)—Arthur DeMoul- American; Mark Shields, Pittsburgh Press; Reuter bot Balvert L, Bstill, Wheeling In- } 
Journal; Geo. Marney, Illinois State Journal; pied, Manchester Union; Albert S. Baker, Con- J#mes B. Sansom, General Correspondent. Dispaecwaty Hak Smith, Huntington Herald- | 
Aubrey Gribb, H. H. Gleen, and K. W. Simons cord Monitor; William E. Wallace, Boston Resident Correspondents: A, Boyd Hamilton, liam H Medi ete Ere it mocorder; Wil. 
Associated Press; Harold J. Riefler, United Herald; Harlan GC. Pearson, Boston Globe; Harrisburg Telegraph; George I. Fisher, Harris. ton Mail: Rabere oeapday tas Horner, Charles- 
Press; Howard Fuller, Peoria Star; Thomas frederick I. Blackwood, Nashua Telegraph. burg Telegraph; Charles G, Miller, Harrisburg Lochiel Cam tok "aniten Sead Press; a! 
Brennan, Chicago Post; Louis J. Humphrey, In- New Jersey (Trenton)—William K. Devereux, Evening News; W. R. Douglas, Tri-State News fast “Fairchild eae ss Mrs. ©. H. es 
Bees onal News Service; John L. Van Zant and Frank A. Reddan, Legislative News Bureau; Bureau; T. EB. Williams, Philadelphia North w Garvin Giktleste aes sites New York; Ray we 
aurence H. Selz, Trent News Service. James F. Dale, Lewis §. Garrison, John J. American and Philadelphia Record; Eben A. man, Huntinet< MARE e a ne ec Ae Well yi 
Indiana (Indianapolis) —Walter McCarty, Dud- Farrell, Jr., Newark Evening News; John J. Me- Ayers, Associated Press; John T. Milar, Asso. Wisconsi tate ees Fs 
ley Smith, Wayne Guthrie, James Carr, Dan Donought, Newark Evening News, Philadelphia Ciated Press; §. P, Hollingsworth, United Press; consi aeons ie dison)—Buseelt i. Pyre, Wis- en 
Goss, William Book, Lucile Sullivan, and Harold Public Ledger; Charles R. Bacon, Philadelphia Vin D. Sweeney, International News Service; Moats, _EMERSS Journal and Christian Science Oe 
C. Feightner, Indianapolis News. : Record; Frank Thompson, Philadelphia Inquirer; Walter D. Roos, Harrisburg Patriot, pape Cc. Pat Engelbreath, United Press As- fol 
Iowa (Des Moines)—C. ©. Clifton, Gardner Julius Grunow, Jersey City Journal: Leo J. Lan- Rhode Island (Proyidence)—Delmar Milne Nera ead Wisconsin State Journal; Hdward ne 
Cowles, Jr., Des Moines Register and Tribune ning, Lanning News Bureau: Edwin C. Lanigan, Stephen A. Greene, and Claude Jagger Proy- St t = Blolned News Service and Wisconsin # 
News; Carl K. Stuart, Des Moines Capital; J. Lanning News Bureau and Newark Star Bagle; idence Journal and Evening Bulletin. Ser 2 bet Ssce ts red L. Holmes, Holmes News Ce 
C. Green, R. Vv. Peterson, Associated Press; (C. Harold Levy, New York Times; Lawrence J. South Carclina (Columbia)—Wyatt A Taylor T bi: Pie Mase te eae Pee FLY option J 
Irvin M. Femrite, and Willard Smith, United Keefe, Newark Star Eagle, and Newark Sunday and John M. Banks, Columbia Record; Ralph Harr REE. , ged erseee Madison Service; 
News and United Press; Amy Byram, Interna- (Gall: M. W. Higgins, Hudson Dispatch; David E. Grier and seorge A. Buchanan Columbia Rawen Mil es hie See Hews, Edward T. | a) 
tional News; Howard N. Whitney, G. L. Cas- fFernsler and Mark Temple, Associated Press; State; Beta Z. Angle and George N. "McDonnell. Seclaeea ae Wat Renee B- & Magsvek, aN ee wf 
well, J. W. Jarnagin, general correspondent. Edwain J. Burke, James M. Burke, New Jersey Associated Press; J. Edwin Brunson, Green. ston, “Mil ae ae pet pa a eres, Bale 
Kansas (Topeka) —Cecil Howes and Fred Legislative News; Raymond Schroth, New York ville News, Greenville Piedmont, Charleston Bau (Olatotre sc. Journal; William P. Welch, - 
Trigg, Kansas City Star; Herbert Jordan, Ange- Herald Tribune, New York Evening Post: Albert News and Courier; Pierre H. Fike Spartanburg 0. Bart i = Shae ae New York Times; A. r 
lus T. Burch, and Clift Stratton, Topeka Daily kB. Thompson, Philadelphia Evening Public Herald and Journal. : ere stele ee Farmer; James W. trwin, # 
Capital; Rodney Grant, Lester Posvar, Asso- Ledger; Francis B. Croasdale, Atlantic City South Dakcta (Pierre)—R. Zz. Henle, Asso- Ww. i ieee T 
ciated Press; W. G. Clugston, Kansas City Press: John J. Farrell, New Jersey News; Upton ciated Press; James B Hipple, Pierre Capital Cl Ue ohn) Gx. Ahomipcon, ¢ 
Journal Post; Elmer T. Peterson, Wichita Bea- S. Jefferys, Camden Post-Telegram; Arthur J. j : ay pet eee one: Leader, | ly 
con; A. L. Shultz and Walter B. Markley, Kelly, Frank McCullough, Kelly News Bureau; | t 


Topeka State Journal; D. 0. McCray and Mrs. Francis Jamieson, Jersey Observer, Standard 
Ruth Parsons, general correspondents. News, Public Opinion; Eugene Dynner, Legisla- 


Kentucky (Frankfort)—(Mrs.) Mildred Mc- 
Cann Moss, State Journal, Lexington Herald, 
Louisville Herald-Post; W. G. Schroeder, Frank 
K. Kavanaugh, Associated Press: W. 8. Sher- 
wood, Lexington Herald; L. Vance Armentrout, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times; Russell 
Briner, Louisville Courier-Journal: Robert E. 
Dundon, Louisville Herald; Vernon C, Bailey, 
Louisville Times; J. Howard Henderson, Louis- 
yille Courier-Journal; Robert D. Anderson, Louis- 
ville Herald; Fred Jackson, Lexington Leader; 
Dulin Moss, Frankfort State Journal; Donald 
MeWain, Cincinnati Post. 

Maine (Augusta)—H. Augustus Merrill and 
Miss Marion Brown, Portland Press Herald: 
Clifford A. Somerville, Portland Evening Wx- 
Press; Edwin ©, Burleigh, Kennebec Journal: 
Gerald P. Collins, Bangor News: Sam B. Conner, 
Lewiston Journal; Stanley B. Atwood, Lewiston 
Sun; J. Clement Murphy, Associated Press. 

Massachusetts (Boston)—Timothy J. Barter, 
Financial News; Leverett D. G. Bentley, Boston 
Globe; Robert T. Brady, Boston Post: Raymond 
L. Bridgman, State House News Service, Brock- 
ton Enterprise, Fitchburg Sentinel: Thomas 
Carens, Boston Herald; Julius V. Clark, Boston 
News Bureau; Bernard J. Doherty, Boston 
American; Richard T. Howard, Boston Review: 
Wendell D. Howie, Boston Transcript; Grover 
C. Hoyt, Associated Press, Fall River Herald, 
Lowell Sun, New Bedford Standard, Springfield 
News, Springfield Republican; Rush Jones, 
Christian Science Monitor; Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., Boston Transcript; Eugene W. Mason, 
Springfield Union; J. D. Merrill, Boston Globe; 
George W. Murphy, State House News Service, 
‘Lynn Item; Daniel J. O’Connor, editor, and 
‘Thomas F. O’Connor, State House News Service; 
James S. Robinson, Robinson News Service: 
/Panl F. Ryan, Boston Telegram; Donald Waugh, 


tive Index; William M. Jamieson, Lanning News 
Bureau; J. A. McKaughan, Newark Morning 
Call; Frank H. Ryan, Oamden Courier; C. A. 
Winans, Paterson Morning Call; William R. 
Clark, Trenton Times, Philadelphia Bulletin: 
Christopher Messerschmitt, George B. Shick, 
Trenton Times. 

New Mexico (Santa Fe) 
A. N. Morgan, B. F. Cope. 

New York (Albany)—Russell Hathaway, Jr., 
Associated Press; Perey B. Scott, United Press: 
Raymond I. Borst, International News Service: 
W. Axel Warn, New York Times; Charles H. 
Armitage, Buffalo Evening News; William B. 
Lawby, New York American; Edward ©. Cuyler, 
Utica Press; George D. Morris, New York Bve- 
ning Telegram; James P. Sinnott, New York 
Morning Telegraph; Edward McDonald, Jr., Troy 
Record; Hugh O’Connor, New York World: 
Walter L, Hutchins, Associated Press; Thomas 
Ford, United Press; George B. Snell, Rochester 
Times-Union; John F. Geis, Brooklyn Times; 
Reginald Wilson, New York Herald Tribune; 
Irwin Thomas, New York Evening World; 
Harold Brayman, Buffalo HExpress; George M. 
Van Slyke, New York Sun; Joseph Cohen, New 
York Graphic; Maurice Rodesk, Universal 
Service; George M. Janvrin, Brooklyn Citizen; 
Franz Richter, New Yorker Staats Zeitung Her- 
old; Robert R. Arnold, Albany Evening News; 
Lewis B. Sebring, Jr., Associated Press; John R. 
Neff, United Press; Walter S. Green, Rochester 
Times-Union; John C. Orary, New York Sun; 
Samuel T. Coe, Buffalo Post; Jerome I. Smith, 
Albany Knickerbocker Press; George W. Herrick, 
New York Morning Telegraph; George W. Hard- 
ner, Buffalo Evening News; Henry J. Connors, 
Syracuse Journal; Frederick T. Cardoze, New 
York Telegram; Thomas ©. Stowell, Associated 
Press; Roy K: Weller, Brooklyn Standard Union; 


E. Dana Johnson, 


DAILY AND 


IMPORTANT 


We have practically 
all of the weekly 
comic-page classics in 
our plant—cast, rout- 
ed, nickel-plated and 
registered for any 
popular selection of 
comic page make-up. 


4-6- or 8-Page 


Sections 


‘Boston Traveler. Howard A. Sheibler, Brooklyn Eagle; Thomas 
Michigan (Lansing)—J. Carl Sheil, Lansing Tommany, Bronx Home News, New York; John 
‘State Journal, Grand Rapids Herald; Don M. Francis, Troy Times; Don Luke, Syracuse 
Klinger, Grand Rapids Press: Lee C. Richardson, Telegram; Henry P. Stock, Albany Evening 
Lansing State Journal; Don Call Lansing Capital News; A. Leonard Smith, Jr.. New York Bve- 
News, Detroit Times; Edwin Heckler, United ning Post: George Wood, United Press. 
Press; Frank M. Sparks, Grand Rapids Herald; North Carolina (Raleigh)—R. HE. Williams, 
William Lee Calnon, Western Newspaper Union, John A. Livingston, and Jonothan Daniels, 
Detroit; B. S. Leggett, James P. Powers, Detroit Raleigh News & Observer; Brock Barkley, Char- 
Free Press; G. T. Shilson, J. Philip Brewer, jotte Observer, Asheville Citizen and Winston- 
John Fitzgibbon, Associated Press; Russel gajlem Journal: W. T. Bost and George Lay, 
Barnes, Palmer Hutchinson, Fred Henshaw, Greensboro Daily News; R. E. Powell. Inter- 
fenry A. Montgomery, Detroit News; A. B. national News Service and Durham Herald; B. 
pele, Detroit Times; Fred A. Grimes, Grand ww, Johnson, W. H. Richardson, Associated 
Rapids Press, Saginaw News-Courier, Flint press: M. L. Shipman and Josephine Shipman, 
journal, Bay City Times-Tribune, Muskegon Weekly News Service. 
chronicle; Jackson Citizen-Patriot, Ann Arbor North Dakota (Bismarck)—W. S. Neal Asso- 
Yews-Times, Kalamazoo Gazette, Pontiac Press- ciated Press, Bismarck Tribune; John Bloom, 
razette; Ed A. Nowack, United Press, Con North Dakota Non-Partisan; H. D. Paulson, 
‘ftvation News, Detroit ' Free Press, Grand fargo Forum: J. B. Cooley, Grand Forks Herald; 
fapids Herald. L. J. Siljan, State Record. 
Minnesota (St. Paul)—H. B. Crozier, St. Paul Ohio (Columbus)—John T. Burke, Cleveland 
ispatch, and St. Paul Pioneer Press; W. B. News; V. H. Logan, Cincinnati Enquirer; Philip 
olan, St. Paul Daily News; Dowsley Clark, W. Porter, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Hal W. 
Himneapolis Tribune; Charles B. Cheney, Min- Conefry, Brooks Burnside and B. P. Atkinson, 
fapolis Journal; Ted Laws, Minneapolis Star, Scripps Howard League; J. H. Galbraith, Nor- 
od C. H. Zabradka, Northwest News Bureau. man E, Kuehner, Howard White, Ohas. J. 


SUNDAY 
MAT SERVICE 


FEATURE FILLER 
PAGES 


7 or 8 Columns 


20 or 2] Inches 


Tabloid Features 


Children’s Features 


THE WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. 
Est. 1900 R. 8S. GRABLE, Pres, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Color Printers to the Nation’s Publishers”’ 


i 


280 


ERIE 
German 
Erie Tageblatt, D/S....---++++-: 8,726 
Italian 
Gazetta, Sat.....--.---sreereces 2,500 
Polish 
Trybuna Polska, Fri. ...+++-++++ 4,887 
GREENSBURG 
Italian 
Stella D’Italia, Sat. ...+.+-++- 10,063 
HAZLETON 
Italian 
Tl Trentino, Sat. ....-e+eeerees 6,000 
L’Unione Italiana, Sat...-.+---- 4,000 
HOMESTEAD 
Russian 
Amerikansky Russky 
Viestnik (Russian), Thurs..--- 7,500 
Amerikansky Russky 
Viestnik (Slovak), Thurs...... 43,000 
Sokol Sojedinenija, TueS...-++++s 16,000 
McKEESPORT 
Carpatho-Russian 
Prosirta, Thurs...-.-++++ereseer' 6,200 
MAHANOY CITY 
Lithuanian 
Gaule, Tues., Fri..-.-+-+e+++es: 10,000 
MIDDLETOWN 
Slovak 
Jednota, Wed......---+-ssererees 38,662 
PHILADELPHIA 
German 
Gazette-Democrat, D/S....---+++: 44,215 
Tageblatt, D/S ..-+-++++essreres 26,000 
Italian 
La Forbice, Sat.....- sve oer Heats 10,650 
Libera Parola, Sat.....+s++eeees 25,000 
L’Opinione, D/S.....--+++-+++9++* 26,150 
Voce della Colonia, Sat...--+++++. 6,000 
Jewish 
Day-Warheit, D/S AB GE Sis ores tacse 7,680 


Jewish Daily Forward, D/S ABC 16,543 


Jewish Morning Journal, 


1D tee WO am odo oe epodrE. n° 9,384 
Jewish World, D Sun.. . 25,550 
Polish 
Gazeta Narodowa, Diutye..-.+++s 4,000 
Gwiazda, Hri.....----eeeeereerees 14,500 
Patryota, Fri. ....-++s+++ssreers 13,000 
Prayjaciel Ludu, Sat....---++e+ 10,000 
Russian 
Pravda, Tues., Fri....-+++++e+e0° 10,500 
Ukrainian 
America, Tues., Thurs., Sat...- 8,000 
PITTSBURGH 
German 
Volksblatt & Freiheit-Freund, 
TWAS] | eRe creer rp ase UDR IOR CI 11,848 
Italian 
La Trinacria, Sat.....+--+++++ 13,000 
Jewish 
Indicator, Fri.  ..-.++eeeereeeers 9,850 
Polish 
Pittsburgezanin, D. ex. Sun....- 12,400 
Sokol Polski, Thurs.....---++-++ 16,786 
Wielkopolanin, Thurs. .---++++- 10,100 
Slovak 
Narodny Nowiny, Wed. .....+++ 30,000 
Narodny Dennik, Tu., Th., Fri.. 12,500 
Slovensky Hlasnik, Thurs. ..-+- 11,200 
Serbian 
Amerikansky Svboban, D ex. Sun. 12,000 
READING 
Italian 
Popolo, Sat. .sesessesessereeee 2,200 
Polish 
Gazetta Readingska, Fri.......- 1,800 
Polsk-Amerykanin, Sat. ..--+--++ 4,195 
SCRANTON 
Polish 
Republika-Gornik, Sun. .«.------ 15,500 
Italian 
Il Minatore, Fri.......-+++s++ee 20,800 
Slovak 
Obrana, Tu., Fri. ..--+++++++ss 13,100 
Ukrainian 
Narodna Wola, Th., Sat....-.-- 12,500 
WILKES-BARRE 
German 
Wichter, Thurs, ..-.+-+-++++-ee: 3,800 
Polish 
Gornik, Wed., Sum.......++e++++ 16,500 
Ukrainian 
Svit, Thurs. ...-...-++-eeeeeees 7,500 
Slovak 
Bratstvo, Wed. ......-eeeeeeeee 16,000 
Polish 
Praca, Thur8S. .....---eeeeeereee 7,500 


Important Foreign Language Papers 
(Continued from page 274) 


& Publisher 


Editor 


.04 Brie Tageblatt Pub. Co.....- 
025 Gazetta Pub. Co. ..--+eeeees Egidio Agresti 
.038 Bernard Weiner......---+++:: Eugene Bolrowski 
.03 Italian Star Pub. Co., Inc... 
055 Trentino Pub, CO......-+++5+ P. C. Flami 
.043 Union Ptg. Co., Inc......--- Egidio Caccese 
Greek Catholic Union 
.07 (id WO wise CNA een atic yO ow) oc 
Greek Catholic Union 
12 Of NOB Et Ar re cleo np dsiorsueiare 
.07 Greek Catholic Union 
Of Us, Su. A sales ete feeterslorias 
.036 United Societies of Greek 
Catholic Religion........--- 
.05 W. D. Boczkowski.........-. 
12 First Catholic Union 
of America..........2.00%6 
25 Gazette Pub. Co.......-++0-- 
16 Tageblatt Pub. Assn......-- —. A. Thomaser 
.05 Forbice Ptg. Co....-.+s+-e+s vy. Terraciano 
072. A. G. di Silvestro........+. .A. G. di Silvestro. 
.15 L’Opinione Italian Pub. Co... 
.054 
061 See New York Listing 
.10 See New York Listing 
10 See New York Listing 
.15 Jewish World Pub. Co......-. Jacob Ginsburg 
.03 A, Lewandowski & Bro...... 
072 Star Pub. (00%. si eiwerice n= elle Stephen M. Nowaczyl 
09 T. WasowicZ...-ccsccceccses T. Wasowicz 
.05 J. Lastowski.........+.+0+e-d. Lastowski 
.061 Pravda Pub, Co...........+- 
.035 Providence Beneficial Assn...A. Curkowsky 
12 Neeb-Hirsch Pub. Oo........ F. Sommer 
.07 ‘Trinacria Ptg. & Pub. Oo., 
TMC. cree scacvensecs sce sie 
10 Jewish Indicator Pub. Co.... 
.06 Pittsburgher Polish Daily 
Pub), (OCOni iis sists sicivicis cis seis 
.075 Polish Falcons’ Alliance of 
AMEPICA .ccscccccscsececes B. Mruczek 
.05 
.072 Nat’l Slovak Society of U. S.Ivan Bielek 
.09 American Slovak Pub. Co...L. Plech 
.054 Slavonic Bvangelical Union 
Of Wo aB ie odininw sie ote vislvietss K. Belohlavek 
.03 United Society of Sbobram- 
SlOLaAP salecicivicinc ccvescccen 
025 Il Popolo P. & P. Co....... 
02 T. Wasowicz .....cercesseee T. Wasowicz 
-05 
.048 John Dende ....eeeeeerereee John Dende 
.072 Il Minatore Pub. Co........- G. A. Lizzie 
.08 Obrana Pub. Co. ......+ee0. Karol Stiasny 
.036 Ukrainian Workingmen’s 
ABSA?D \ cleisis’e 0 viele sictainise ore 
.0564 Wichter P. & P. Co.......- 
10 Gornik Pub. Co......++.+++- 
.036 Russ. Orthodox Catholic 
Mutual Aid Society....... Rev. P. Kohanik 
.054 Bratstvo Pub. Co......---+++ R. ©. Chladek 
05 S. J. Tyburski......--++++++ S. J. Tyburski 


January 30, 


for 


NEWPORT 
Italian 
L’Alba, Sat, ...ccccececeeees 
PAWTUCKET 
French 
Le Jean Baptiste, Fri....... 
PROVIDENCE 
Italian 


Corriere del Rhode Island, Sat.. 


WOONSOCKET 
French 


La Tribune, D ex. 


Sun. ABO... 


1926 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


... 1,500 .025 Russo Pub. Co........++++-- Marco A. Russo 

wee 6,800 2086 J. B. S., Brazeau «.»»//-- sci J. B. 8S. Brazeau 
8,000 .085 La Liberta .....+++-+++eecrrs Frank BE. De Sisto 
8,787  .086 La Tribune Pub. Co., Inc....J. B. A. Savard 


CANTON 
Norwegian-Danish 
Visergutten, Thurs. ...-+-+++++s 8,500 .05 Visergutten Pub. OOr:...s%5 ....Gustay Amlund 
EUREKA 
German 
Rundschau, Wed. ....----+++++ees 8,842  .025 G. Mauser and Otto Froh..... 
sIOUx FALLS 
Norwegian-Danish 
Fremad, Thurs. ..-.-sseeeeeeees 4,500 .04 Fremad Pub, COs. cnlewnetsen M. G. Osphak 
MEMPHIS 
Italian e ‘ 
Corriere Italiano, Thurs. .....-++> 700 .02 Corriere Pub. COs iek seiircsdorte Mario Chiozza 
AUSTIN 
German 2 
Wochenblatt, Thurs. ...-++++++s 2,100 .03 W. A. Trenckmann,...++++++ w. A. Trenckmann 
Swedish s 
Texas Posten, Thurs. ...+++-+. 4,578  .04 Texas Posten Pub. Co....--++# J. M. Ojerholm 
DALLAS 
Italian Y 
Tribuna Italiana, Sat. ...-.-++. 6072 0 “Papa &) AGia eli ee L. EB. Adin 
EL PASO 
Spanish ik 
Patria; oD odes acme ele sepewec'e 6,000 05 Compania Bditoria de la 


Revista Catolica, Sun.......-- 


FAYETTEVILLE 


Bohemian 


Vestnik, Wed. 


YOUR 


ments. 


... 6,400 
(Continued on page 281) 


FOLLOW THE 
LEAD OF 


Patria 
.. 20,000 .105 Jesuit Fathers 


EDITORS 


—in Church publicity 


The importance of church attendance is 
coming to the front in newspapers more and 
more. A few years ago church news seldom, 
if ever, appeared on the first page of a news- 
paper. Now, because editors are sensing the 
growing interest of the public in religion and 
church activities, numerous editorials are 
appearing daily and it is not uncommon to 
see church news on page 1. 


Advertising Managers have a great oppor- 
tunity to further the development of their 
pages by following the lead of the editors in 
church publicity. 


Develop church advertising in your pages 
and let us help with plans and our new series 
of cooperative Come-to-Church. advertise- 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


036 Vestnik Pub. OO veyelorrwiel avorsigl™ Joseph Tapal 
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MADISON 
. Norwegian-Danish 
Important Foreign Language Papers America, ‘Thurs. ......+....-.., 9,313 .036 
(Continued from page 280) MARSHFIELD 
German 
Wochenblatt, Thurs. ........... 2,000 .02 John Witt & Jacob. Rebsteck 
FORT WORTH MILWAUKEE 
rental Bohemian ae slabouck 
Jewish Monitor, Fri. .........., 5,200 05 Monitor Pub, Co Dre Ceor “ Ozechoslovak, Sat: .....0........ 10,560) .07L73. We. wlabouch <.-..ssece cl Mee Klal ouch 
, : 4 Ree WO stele leiniais'Siaretn 'e 2 ge Fox ae ETD an CO. 8 oe wre.e J. V. Kubis 
FREDERICKSBURG Domaecnost; “Wed. 255.0. s0eece cs 8,000 .04 Domacnos u ty) ubis 
German 
: German Hxcelslor; we LUUrs er wisiccem ene ec 5,831 .043 Hxcelsior Pub. Co.......... Henry Hermann 
pyochenblatt,” ‘Thurs. cscalcs.<.. 2,500 .03 Fredericksburg Pub, Co..... O. R. Schumacher Oolambiase Weds << -.e kaise dues oahinte 7,556 .09 Columbia Pub. Co., Winona, 
HALLET REIN BR aicielee as aieeiie sisicialew vs 
ALLETTSVILLE Heroldy sD maexwe Nunes ceils aetie 26,676.59 10) Ho (Oy Brunder ss vicistsis sia): (0-100 Gustav Haas 
Bohemian Der Landmann, Sat... i.2ecnecee.. 10,875 .06 WPxcelsior Pub. Co........... 
Novy Domov, Mon. ............. 4,165 05 Jos. KOPECKY nesterenteee eee 
HOUST Jewish 
rhb Bohemian ’ Press, | Wedies. a. wears ener aee 5,000 .06 Isador Horwitz me aiceh las te ; 
Aegis net 55 ee es On 2 96 ar F Wochenblatt, ‘Wriviy..... 2s... ; 5,000 .05 Isador S. Horwitz........... 
ema is 3,861 Mab as) Dronda a5). Jetaem teen Jewish Ohronicle, Fri........... 28,000 .18 
Spanish Polish 
Pie Becoloter Wri. vie sci. isco o«% 2,000 .058 Kuryers FOIski DAS eee ten ce 85,000) 11 “Kuryer Pub. O0.e jcc. can s. J. Zowski ; 
LA GRANGE Nowiny Polski, D. ex. Sun....... 10/400" 507 ) Nowitiy® Pub. (O60)... 0. csscee T. <A. Jaziorkowski 
Bohemian 
STEVENS POINT 
BivepOO ime WOU mtcte ele ctetekishs, s ccs,2 1,800 .045 A. & G. L. Haidusek & Jos. Polish 
German KOBE ster cles vesseceeensaine ' Gwiazda Polarna, Sat........... 85,000 .18 Worzalla Pub. Oo........... 
: Roluiky? Wri cutee meee 23,066) .06 Worzalla Pub, Oo.......000s | 
Deutsche Zeitung, Thurs........ 1,200 -025 George Hausler ............. George Hausler 
SUPERIOR | 
SAN ANTONIO ; Finnish | 
Spanish Punikki; D; ex.) Monsoeyy ose s sas 11,000.05 Tyomies Society, Inc........ Fone 
BU LIDOCA AE SINR oi cra, cle sic ayeveyen wirrere 8,000 ..45 Mpoca Pub. Co.............. Jose Ouiroga Py omies wD se l-teite ie Seven eae aie 13,800 .05 Tyomies Society, Inc........ Henry Koski 
2 Ag goes 01: ne ee 19,330 .08 I. HB. Lorzano .............. I. E. Lorzano ; 5 
Mode Prensais, “WE. s civ oie cess «sc 12,000 -COps Douekls sorzanon cy same eee! I. E. Lorzano Norwegian-Danish J. J. Fubr 
TAYLOR Tidendéy, Brive ..2sies. OER RTS 4,700 .036 Fuhr P. & P. Oo........ Pelieuaurvic 
Bohemian WATERTOWN 
BNASTUOC WOON cto crcrtesct o's o olunteer 2,475  .025 Nasinec Pub. Co............ German 
Texasny Rolnik, Mon............ 5,640 .072 Bohemian Farmers’ Assn....L. W. Dongres Weltburger. Satur ace osteitis 2,700 .022 Krueger & Schwundke....... Otto R. Krueger 
WACO 
German 
GREED UTA! Minty se cste ieee actots 3,030 OS Ad SChaO ky an). cic sense, ee : 
WEST 9, 
Bohemian 
Ozecho-Slovak, Thurs, ..,,....... 5,500 .036 Czechoslovak Pub. Oo....... 


a UTAH THE HIcHest STANDARD 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Dutch 


Utah Nederlander, Thurs........ 1,500 .02 Church of Jesus Christ of QO @ e ] 
Latter Day Saints........ Wm. J. DeBrij § | 
a uality In lype Peta 
Indepehdente, Sat. ............: 3,000 .036 Italian Pub. Co...........+. Henry Mariani 
UTS SIC OME USI) A ri 1,800 .015 Liberty Pub. Co............ M. P. Notti | 
i dees Cr h of J. Christ f 2 
meobachter,, Weds ac. oosiee<s cass 2,000 .025 Church o esus rist o 
Brot . Latter Day Saints ....... Adam L. Petersen Means This: | 
Norwegian-Danish | 
PSE UDOM SEM. Xe te cies sie ie ce s.eie's 2,500 .054 een gs gorve a ee - eh F 4 | 
atter Da ANUS io tere are cies am L, etersen 4 | 
ee ah See ane N TERMS of actual performance quality in 
Ree OSC, AE. a rand oy diipic ls alee alana 2. nurch o esus rist o s 
Latter Day Saints ....... Type Metals means the best results at the Lae | 
? ; inimum o 
expense and trouble. It means a minin | 
VIRGINIA drossage and low casting temperatures—low | 
RICHMOND . | 
German heating and replacement costs. 
peneelzer,) DY Sie. .Ssiliitecckccvles a DrOOOlmmE OSenOnp: FIASKGILS «cis -cetile can face 
In slug-casting and type-casting machines quality 
gy SOHINGTON in Type Metals means solid bodies, and clear and 
SEATTLE . . 
Italian sharp printing faces. 
Gazetta Italiana, Fri. ........... 4,000 .054 
J ° . ° a : 
Great Northern News, 'D ex Sun. 6,039 .072 K. Takeuchi ............... cgaee is In stereotyping it means solid plates, without 
North American Peet ex te 9,315 Baan Tats RETA cll Se a co's 5 Sigs sSete cree M. Mikami pin-holes, sinks or shrinks a cleanly printed | 
Norwegian-Danish é : | 
Washington Posten, Fri.......... 15,000 -059: Gunnar Lund) .. ..c.ces een Gunnar Lund sheet 
Swedish 
Svenska Pacific Sea Thurs. 9,500 .054 Pacific Tribune Pub. Co..... Nils Gillgren ee P Sp 1 f il atis- | 
SPOKANE Wilke’s” Type Metals are known for the satis | 
G - . . - ates i 
Washington Post, cite Senet e 1G: 000" er OF EAT EL OP ROL, cjoicicre eto sic! stetcierst A. E. Kern faction they give the user. They have established | 
TACOMA ‘ s : . 
German re ana new high standards in the Type Metals business. 
Wacht am Sunde, Thurs......... 1100 02, “Arthur , Weichbrod)...4,.2.4 162 Arthur Weichbrod oe) : a “of T M ] ° alwa S 
Norwegian-Danish The quality of “Wilke’s” Type Metals is ays 
madbareren, S/M........2..c0.6. 5,700 GOD OUR Tm TUS OY ere tcicleratscletel at arcveratets O. Heimdahl R s 
Tacoma Tidende, Fri............ 53500: 035: John Soley.: i068. sels « sds seers maintained. 
Swedish 
| Puget’ Sound Posten, Thurs...... 2620.02 Ts “sandegren. sje ss seece 
WEST VIRGINIA “Wilke’s’ Type Metals Insurance Plan 
Gere Ee will interest you. Write for details. 
Polak, W. Va., Thurs. ...... 3,000 .05 West Va. Pole Pub. Co...... 
WISCONSIN 
weamco METALS REFINING COMPANY 
erm 
i 2 Zid, Goebele stu eer we 
Brecon S00 asec ea 1,200 .02 Kd oebe i MOND, INDIANA | 
| 
G F . . a ae | 
Volksfreund, Thurs. hice Bat. 4,200 .03 Meyer Press, Inc........... Otto W. Schaefer Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
EAU CLAIRE 
| Ref Th pre 5,000 03 Freman Pub. Co Waldemar Ager | 
€form, it bie eee ea PIS 5, A F se, WOON are cities craters 5 ; noe 
LA CROSSE LINOTYPE - INTERTYPE - LUDLOW - MONOTYPE - THOMPSON STEREO 
Bohemian 


Viastenec, Thurs. .............. 4,800 .0256 John Soukup ....ccsscocace 


HE Department of* Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the data 
collected at the biennial census of manu- 
facturers, 1923, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in printing and publish- 
ing newspapers and periodicals reported 
a total output valued at $1,268,501,566, an 
increase of 12.9 per cent as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census year. 
Of the total for 1923, $793,898,584 was 
contributed by receipts from advertising, 


U. S. FIGURES ON PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


& Publisher 


Editor 


and the remaining $113,424,653 by 
revenues from a variety of sources, in- 
cluding job printing, the printing and 
publishing of books and pamphlets, ma- 
chine composition for others, etc. 
Summary statistics for 1923 and 1921 
are presented in the following tables. The 
figures for 1923 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to such correction as may be found 
necessary upon further examination of 


for January 30. 


$361,178,329 by subscriptions and _ sales, the returns. 


TABLE 1——GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1923 AND 1921 


Per cent of 


1923 1921 Increase* 
Number of establishments........----++-+++e5 10,267 10,453 —1.8 
Wage earners (average number)P.....-.ceeeee 116,440 107,534 8.3 
Maximum month........eeeessssereeeees Dec. 120,412 Dec. 110,355 Sa 
Minimum month........+++--++seereeees Aug. 113,960 July 105,556 Recto 
Per cent of maximum.......-++++ee: 94.6 95.7 aie 
WAGES. Gilet cern oie oimiassioneierels win wielelshale $196,644,328 $174,358,525 12.8 
Paid for contract work.........++:: $75,773,989 $65,256,802 16.1 
Cost of materials (including fuel)... Bataie $363,479,831 $371,124,293 —2.1 
Products, total value......+++seeeerereerrces $1,26 1,566 $1,123,709,828 12.9 
Value added®......-c2cenecesscccesceserecce $905,021,735 $752,585,535 20.3 
Horsepower ...-.0cesercr erences rser ese ceeee 205,302 (4) bobbin 
Coal consumed (tons of 2,000 Ibs.).....-+++++s 212,256 (4) 


a A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

b Not including salaried officers and employes nor proprietors and firm members. Statistics 
for these classes will be given in final report. 

© Value of products less cost of materials. 

4 Not reported. 


TABLE 2.—SPECIAL STATISTICS OF PRODUCTS: 1923 AND 1921 


Per cent of 


Class 1923 1921 Increase* 
Total . Valtt@...2<iec-c.0 ¢.s 01m a aveheieoila pies ois leleselers $1,268,501,566 $1,123,709,828 12.9 
Newspapers and periodicals.........-.-++ee+> 1,155,076,913 1,005,270,255 14.9 
PAAVErtiSIne s< cjeie.c aie 2 00 cy peiels tr atarsielsrejsye = 793,898,584 676,986,710 17.3 
Subscriptions and sales.......-.---+e+-+5 361,178,329 328,283,545 10.0 
Books and pamphlets and job printing®........ 112,209,663 112,406,766 —0.2 
Books and pamphlets.......-...-.++: 29,864,494 27,418,391 8.9 
Sheet music and books of music........-- 69,391 160,740 —56.8 
Job printing (general), etc.®.......--++-++- 82,275,778 84,827,635 —3.0 
All other products. .....-+seseeereeeererereee 1,214,990 6,032,807 —79.9 


a A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


b Establishments engaged primarily in the printing and publication of books and pamphlets 
or in the publication only, or in job printing are classified under the industry designation 
“Printing and publishing, book and job.” 
5, 1925.) 

¢ Includes newspapers and periodicals printed for others, books and pamphlets printed for 
others, “ready prints” (patent insides and outsides), machine composition for others, bookbinding 
and blank books, electrotyping, engraving, lithographing, etc. 


(See press summary bearing this title, issued March 


A Gain of — 
19.05% 


in Volume of National 
Advertising Carried 


1925 over 1924 
was made by the 


Los Angeles 
EVENING EXPRESS 


98% of EXPRESS Circulation 


is concentrated in Los Angeles and Suburbs 


86% of EXPRESS Circulation 


is home delivered 


SPEED — ACCURACY — DIVERSITY — COMPLETENESS _ 


In the Presentation of News 
are factors in the growing preference 
for the EXPRESS as the home newspaper. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


1926 


a 


PROPORTION OF ADVERTISING COST TO 
REVENUE FROM SALES 


FIGURES showing what proportion of net sales retail merchants in cities of 
various sizes appropriate to cover newspaper advertising are found in a recent 
report of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. They are not based 
upon theories or opinions of what should be spent to produce maximum results, 
but are based on the percentage of net sales spent for advertising by retailers in 
the lines mentioned below: 


Percentage 
Grocery Stores for 
Sales Advertising 
Less than $30,000 2.2.2.0. eee cece reece cece teen espe ete melnale : 
$30,000 to $50,000 ....... ev acpigit oldia lev oliyfleeels, axe ea ee 0.2 
$50,000 to $100,000 0.5 eee eee cee eet ee sacle ene 0.2 
$100,000 to $150,000 2.225.028. eds ones + 200+ ong aera 0.3 
$150,000 atid’ over ...0c02. ccs ccums denier seem 20s en eeeaaae 0.3 
Shoe Stores 
Less than $30,000 2.2.52 62 cece cme eos ele ehateleneetalan Te lesielans 1.6 
$30,000 to $50,000 . 0... sens acneg essen en eet 9 nee ieee ene Za 
$50,000 to $100,000. 0... ceer cere eens s eens tne ee < aui ce eterna 22 
$100,000 to. $250,000 2... 6. cn ee ee eee neces es + 32 5E see 2.8 
$250,000 and over wi. d.ulie odes ees stags os 020s 3.8 
Department Stores 
Less than $250,000 . 22s 5.- 2s ee cnt cet vie oe eet eee anes iy 
$250,000 to. $450,000) 0.6 owe sree eee Ss cure hee niece fie lve tere 2D 
$450,000 to $1,000,000) 2.2... 5.2 sre neat oles oc c= 9 ini ati 2.9 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000. 2.2... sees tere eens sss dese sie aie aera 29 
$4,000,000 to $10,000,000 . 02... cc. 2 seen een re ener alate eigenen 2.9 
$10,000,000 and. over». ¢.iee cea eul Gains sae ses lies ole Sia 32 
Jewelry Stores 
Less than $20,000 02 .....¢00.0-04 420 sci ai o> tote ieee eno 2.6 
$20,000 to $50,000 2. cece ee ce ects ss nee ere 7 eee one area 29 
$50,000 and: over 2.66... 02. ee cee eee oor eee #2 ee eee 4.3 
Dah? Gra aoc kao Ler Oo aco ee atued dba + Oisikte Coie esc ctsy ange eee 0.7 
Specialty. Shops oo: 0.20.00 dees te wars ce ee aan Seale ener 3.4 
Clothing Stores (Men’s) ........0.cee ese. 2eceeene ts ole cle sla eieleieaia 1.98 
Hardware Stores 
Less than $25,000 wae cc-0 qeje qorepeyete sme bone ce ogee oleae 0.66 
$25,000 to $40,000 9... 3.6.55 = 582 B oe sence o> oe 0.65 
$40,000 to $60,000 2... eee Tees ene sn eee; ott: | sales ea 0.79 
$60,000 to $100,000... ..cece cee tne ote rece ein ties ge mums 0.71 
$100,000 and over ou. ssieeemueiie veins vaiiae ee e+ a gn 0.70 


Vermont Also Leads 
In Freedom From 
Labor Disputes 


Vermont, New Mexico and South 
Dakota are the only states re- 
ported by the United States De- 
partment of Labor as being en- 
tirely free from labor disputes, 
strikes or lockouts during 1923. 


(Figures for 1924 not yet avail- 
able.) 


Vermont, distinctly a manufac- 
turing as well as farming state, 
employs about six times as many 
factory workers as either New 
Mexico or South Dakota. Ver- 
of mont’s leadership in favorable 
Buying labor conditions is therefore 
Poiner hardly open to question. 


No. 29 


Sign Posts 


Uninterrupted wages mean un- 
fluctuating buying power. Ver- 
mont laborers will spend as 
steadily and freely tomorrow as 
they have spent today or yester- 
day—not a certain proportion of 
them—not just a few of them— 


all of them! 


They all work contentedly, per- 
sistently, energetically, success- 
fully, in Vermont—even adver- 
tising appropriations! 


Vermont tied Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 


A Tribune, Terre Haute, Ind., 50th (Sept. 19: National Lditorial Association, convention, The Sun, N. Y. City, new form bond tabltn, 


ACCOUNTING 
Bureaus 
A. B. ©. conference on rules, etc. (Jan. 10: 
p. 12) 


New England A. ©. M. asks for circulation 
manager as director A. B. ©. (Jan. 24: 
p. 

A. B. ©. right of access to members records 
(Mareh 14: pp. 5, 28) 

A. B. C. analysis, general, newspaper con- 
ditions, U. S., 1924, and Possible 1925 
(April 18: pp. 58, 60) 

A. B. C. convention details, Chicago (Oct. 17: 
pp. 3, 4) 

. B. OC. summary, members, U. S., Canada, 
financial report (Oct. 17: p. 5) 

A. B. ©. annual convention, Chicago (Oct. 24: 
pp. 33, 47, 24) 

G. L. Sumner, president A. N. A. on A. B. C. 
(Jan. 31: p. 8) 

List members, A. B. ©. with analysis of 
circulation for six months to Sept. 30, 1924 
(Jan. 31: p. 109) 

Average net paid and total circulation of 
A. B. ©. members, 1923 (Jan. 31: Pp. 110) 


AGENCIES 
Advertising 


Many largest in U. S. (Jan. 31: p. 228) 

Defended by A. D. Lasker (April 4: p. 6) 

Bok Foundation prizes (Jan. 31: p. III) 

Van Patten, Inc., .sues Democratic National 
Committee for advertising (April 11: p. 34) 

A. F. Bement, Inc., Detroit, announced (Jan. 
ao, DP 22) 

Publishers say tear sheets for agencies should 
earry date (July 18: p. 11) 

J. W. Watson, advertising agent, N. Y. City, 


Says newspaper advertising ‘‘too costly’’ 
(Dees 12% pis32) 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, ask pub- 


lishers for free papers (Sept. 26: p. 40) 
Names, cities, addresses, agencies, U. S. (Jan. 
31: pp. 86-8) 


AGENCIES 
Foreign 
List of, England, Australia, China, Belgium, 


France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Scotland, South Africa, Sweden 
(Jan. 31: pp. 200-1) 

Canada 

List (Jan. 31: p. 156) 

Great Britain 

Dailies, circulation, advertising rates, per- 


sonnel (Jan. 31: pp. 158-162) 


ANNIVERSARIES 

A. C. Kessinger, 69th, Sentinel, Rome (N. Y.) 
(March 21: p. 16) 

Frank Dremer, Enquirer, 
years (April 18: p. 15) 

O. S. Parker, News, Arlington (Mass.); 
Minute Man, Lexington (Mass.) 86th birth- 
day (April 25: p. 50) 

Recorder, Holton (Kan.), M. M. Beck, 50th 
(March 28: p. 8) 

J. BE. Robinson, Argus, 
40th (March 28: p. 30) 

George Mulford, Free Press, Detroit (Mich.), 
50 years (May 9: p. 80) 
W. P. Beazell, World, N. Y. City, 
(March 28: p. 32) 
H. P. Oollier, Globe, (Mass.) 50th 
(March 28: p. 32) 

J. HE. B. McCready, Guardian, Charlottetown 
(P. HE. I.) 86th birthday (April 11; p. 39) 

C. H. Congdon, Transcript, Philadelphia, silver 
(Feb. 14: p. 15) 

William Rule, Journal, Knoxville (Tenn.) 60th 
(May 16: p. 20) 


Cincinnati (0.) 55 


Goldsboro (N. ©.), 


15th 


Boston 


W. J. Jenkins, World, N. Y. City, 50th 
(March 21: p. 35) 

ANNIVERSARIES 

Newspapers 

Transcript, Philadelphia, diamond (Feb. 14: 


p. 15) 
Yates County Chronicle, Penn Yan (N. Y.), 


100th (March 14: p. 22) 


News, Dallas, Tex., 40th (Oct. 10: p. 14) 

Western Star, Lebanon, 0O., 120th (Aug. 1: 
p. 38) 

Kennebec Journal, Augusta (Me.) 100th (Jan. 
17: p. 4) 

Chronicle, Owatoma (Minn.) 64th (Jan. 17: 
. 16) 

News and Observer, Raleigh (N. ©.) 121st 
(Jan. 17: p. 31) 

Post, Havana (Cuba) 25th, (Jan. 17: p. 31) 

Messenger, Owensboro (Ky.) 50th (Jan, 24: 
p. 38) 

Chronicle, Houston, Tex., 24th (Nov. 28: p. 
16) 


Journal, Palmer (Mass.) 75th (May 9: p. 20) 


Herald, Halifax (N. 8S.) 50th (May 2: p. 9) 
(Oct. 31: 


Tribune, Terre Haute, Ind., 50th 
p. 14) . s 
Tribune, Fullerton (Calif.) 35th (May 2: 
p. 10) 


American, Boston, 21st (May 9: p. 88) a 
Journal, Pottsville (Pa.) 100th (May 16: p. 12) 
Journal, Nevada (la.) 30th (May 23: p. 16) 
Bi-centenary est., Weekly Gazette, N. Y. 
City (Aug. 15: p. 8) 
Sunday Courier, Centenial, N. Y. (Oct. 3: 
Pp. 3) j 
Oregonian, Portland, Ore., 75th (Dec. 19: 
p. 12) 
Democrat-Herald, Albany, Ore., 60th (Dec. 5: 
p. 47) 


Editor 
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ANNUAL INDEX TO “EDITOR & PUBLISHER” 


Important News Events of Newspaper and Advertising Affairs Catalogued Alphabetically, 


and Page on Which Report Appeared During 1925 


Pp. 34) 
Chief, Comanche, Tex., 54d (Sept. 19: p. 28) 
ac Hickory, N. C., 10th (Sept. 19: 
p. 33 


Era, Bradford, Pa., 50th (Aug. 29: p. 46) 

Tribune, Minneapolis (Minn.) 50th (May 30: 
p. 6) 

Deseret News, Salt Lake City (Utah) 75th 
June 13: p. 7) 


Hyening American, Chicago, 25th (July 4: 
Pp. 32) 
Queens County News, Jamaica, N, Ye 10th 


(July 4: p. 32) 


Traveler, Boston, Mass., 100th (July 11: Pp. 
42) 

Herald, Titusville (Pa.) 60th (June 27: p. 10) 

The Nation, N. Y. City, 60th (June 27: 
p. 16) 

Gazette, Alexandria, Va., 142d (Dec. 26: D. 


34) 

Leader, Milwaukee, Wis., 14th (Dec. 
40) 
Tribune, 
p. 50) 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Advertising 


Associated A.- A. A, 
Jan. 24: p. 31) 

Associated A. ©. W. convention, sought by 
Florida advertising clubs (April 4: p. 5) 

Associated A, A. A, asks time in Government 
(Jan. 17: p. 4) 

Association N. A. B., program convention, 
Houston (Tex.), (April 11: Dp. 7) 

In U. 8S. with main, branch offices (Jan. 31: 
p. 86-8) 

Advertising Men’s Association of Portland 
(Ore.), and Advertising Men’s Club, mock 
wedding (March 28: p, 30) 

Twenty-first convention, A. A. ©. W., Houston 
(Tex.), (May 9: pp. 5, 6-12) 

Great Britain, by cities and alphabetically 
(Jan. 31: pp. 166, 168, 170, 174, 176, 178, 
180) 

O. King Woodbridge elected president A. A. 
C. W. convention, Houston (Tex.), (May 
163) pis) 

Frank T. Carroll elected president A. NeicAY 
E. convention, Houston (Tex.), (May 16: 
p. 7) 

Bureau of advertising, A. N. P. A. report, 
convention (April 25: pp. 15, 16) 

F. O. Lowden address, bureau of advertising, 
A. N. P. A. convention (April 25: pp. 32, 


26: p. 


New Orleans, La., 1st (Dec. 26: 


advertising analysis 


34, 94) 

Association of National Advertisers, semi- 
annual convention, Chicago (March 21: 
p. 7) 

Portland (Ore.), Advertising Club and Port- 
land Advertising Men’s Association merge 
Jan. 31: p, 11) 

Listed, by states (Jan. 31: pp. 193-9) 

Associated A. ©. W. convention, Houston 
(Tex.), (March 21; p. 7) 

ASSOCIATIONS 
Circulation 
International Circulation Managers Associa- 


tion, convention, Colorado Springs (Colo.), 
(March 21: p. 7) 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Editorial 


Association of Newspaper BPxecutives formed 
(Feb. 21: p. 385) 

National Editorial Association, program, con- 
vention, Richmond (Va.), (May 9: p. 88) 

North Carolina Association of Afternoon 
Newspapers organized, Greensboro, N. O. 
(Dec. 5: p. 18) 

Inland Daily Press Association, 
N. Y. City (March 388: p. 27) 

List of associations (Jan. 31: pp. 191-2, 223) 

Utah State Press Association convention op- 
poses child labor (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

American Society Newspaper Editors conven- 
tion, Washington (Jan. 81: p. 5) 

Central Mo. Press Association organized, Jef- 
ferson (Mo.), (March 7: p. -29) 

Nebraska Writer’s Guild, organized (Feb. 21: 
p. 24) 

Report A. S. N. E. criticized (Jan. 24: p. 16) 

Pacific Slope Newspaper Conference organized, 
Portland (Ore.), (April 25: p. 56) 


conference, 


Missouri Associated Press Editorial Associa- 
tion organized, Kansas City (Mo.), (April 
25: p. 56) 

North Carolina Press Association, North 


Carolina State University, Joint conference 
(Dec. 26: p. 30) 

Kansas Press convention, 
session (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

“Old Timers’’ at Newspaper Club, N. Y. City 
(Jan. 10: p. 33) 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion formed from Pennsylvania Edit. As- 
sociation, Associated Dailies and Pennsyl- 
vania Weeklies Association (Feb. 14: p. 23) 

Ozark Press Association annual meeting, 
Springfield (Mo.), (March 7: p. 29) 

Inland Daily Press convention 
cost finding (Feb. 21: p. 6) 

American S. N, B. convention, program (Jan. 
10: p. 8) A 

American S. N. H. convention, Washington, 
D. OC. (Jan. 17: p. 5) 

President Coolidge speaks to A. 8S. N. HB. 
convention (Jan. 24: p. 4) 

Missouri Press Association annual convention, 
Columbia (Mo.), (March 21: p, 7) 


Topeka, one day 


discusses 


Richmond (Va.), 

Associated Press 
(March 21: p, 

Missouri Press Association, convention, Col- 
umbia (Mo.), (March 21: Dia 

Washington State Press Association conven- 
tion resents insurance discrimination (Aug. 
29: p. 18) 

Star, Kansas City (Mo.) alumni meets N. Y. 
City (March 14: p, 12) 

Iowa Editorial Press offers prizes to publishers 
(Feb. 21: p. 16) 

Inland Daily Press, convention discusses ex- 
cess profits tax (Feb. 21: p. 5) 
Ozark Press Association annual 
Springfield (Mo.), (March 7: p. 2 
Pennsylvania Association Dailies merges with 

P. N. P. A. (Feb. 14: p. 23) 


(March 21: p. 7) 


convention, N. Y. City 


meeting, 
) 


Pennsylvania Weeklies merge with P. N, 
P. A. (Feb. 14: p. 23) 

Pennsylvania ditorial Association merges 
with P. N. P. A. (Feb. 14: p. 23) 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers formed 


(Feb. 14: p. 23) 

Southern N. P. A. $25,000 fund to advertise 
itself and South (Jan. 31: Dp. 6) 

American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
annual meeting, N. Y. City (April 25: p. 13) 

Report of President S. B. Thomason, A. N. 
Pe A, (April (253 sp. 13) 

American N. P. A. bureau of advertising, 
committee report (April 25: pp. 15, 16) 
Relations of A.'.N. P. A. with Audit Bureau 

Circulation (April 25: p. 13) 
American Newspapers Publishers Association, 


convention, report bureau of advertising 
(April 25: pp. 15, 16) 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Publishers 

Combination Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


tion, organized, Chicago (Oct. 17: p. 8) 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, 
convention, Asheville (N. ©.), (March 21: 
p. 7) 

American Newspaper. Publishers, thirty-ninth 
annual convention, N. Y. City (April 18: 
pp. 5, 6, 7, 10, 16, 18, 58, 60, 61) 

Associations of Publishers in U, s., 
(Jan. 81: p. 223) 

National Editors Association, itinerary, an- 
nual convention, tour (April 11: p. 42) 

Southern Newspaper Publishers to start 
second advertising campaign (April 25: p. 
46) 

Milton A. McRae tells early history of Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
(April 18: p. 15) 

New York State Publishers Association urges 
Co-operative city, state groups (Oct. 31: 
p. 16) 

American N. P. A. convention, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va., ends (Nov. 14: pp. 8-11, 
42, 44, 45, 47, 49, 50) 


ATHLETICS 

Newspapers 

Evening Sun, Baltimore 
athletics (Feb. 14: p. 6) 

Free sporting propaganda banned by many 
dailies (Noy. 14: p. 40) 

Golf News Association, N. Y. City, established 
(April 4: p. 16) 

Sport Writers Association of Southwest or- 
ganized (Feb. 14: p. 8) 

World, N. Y. City, adds picture sport page 
(April 18: p. 62) 


AUTOMOBILE 
Advertising 
EH. LeR. Pelletier says 80 p. c. of $75,000,000 
will be spent in auto advertising in Amer- 
ican dailies, Sundays (Feb. 7: p. 22 
Auto advertisements increase (Jan. 10: p. 7) 


list 


(Md.), sponsors 


AVIATION 
Newspapers 
Airplane takes advertising plates from Kansas 
City. (Mo.), to Tulsa (Okla.), (Feb. 28: 
p.122) 


Associated A. O. W. asks national advertisers 
help air mail (March 28: p. 23) 

Telegraph, Belfast (Ire.), delivered in Scot- 
land by airplane (April 18: p. 25) 

Times-Herald, Port Huron (Mich.), uses air- 
Plane (Feb. 7: p. 24) 

World, Eve. World, American, Times, Bve- 
ning Post (N. ¥. City) cover sun eclipse by 
Planes (Jan, 31: p. 8) 

Press, Houston (Tex.), special edition by air- 
Plane (March 28: p. 32) 

BARBER SHOPS Siar hate REO EING acts 
Barber shops to advertise (Feb. 21 :p. 386) 

COMPLAINTS 
Advertising 
Complaints, how 

City (April 4: p. 7) 

CONTRACTS 
Advertising 
Lessee must advertise (April 18: p. 70) 

CORRECTIONS 
Advertising 
Correction, advertisement, 

graph, Ohicago-Los Angeles (Calif.), 
20: p. 9) 

Costs 
Advertising 
Increase in 

p. 3) 

FINANCIAL 
Advertising 
Financial institutions increasing use of space 

(April 11: p. 39) 

Bonds sold by advertising in newspapers (Feb. 

28: p. 4) 


handled, The Sun, N. Y. 


sent by telephoto- 
(June 


cost of advertising (Jan. 10: 
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(April 11: p. 49) 

California banks, campaign (July 25: p. 42) 

J. Blum tells Western Regional Savings Bank 
conference (San Francisco) of increased de- 
Ppositors by advertising (March 7: p. 15) 

A. B. Cook, banker, Cleveland, 0., tells how 
to get more business through advertising 
(Dec. 26: p. 42) 

Hasy payment plans aid advertising (March 
ips 24) 


FRAUDULENT 
Advertising 
Philadelphia Exposition 

3: p. 67) 
Bill to punish fraudulent advertisers, Michigan 
Legislature (March 21: p. 18) 
New York law ys, fraudulent advertisers up- 
held (April 11: p, 6) 
Missouri Retail Clothiers 
p. 4) 

France to fight fraudulent advertising (March 
28: p 14) 

Associated A. ©, W. 
frauds (April 4: p. 

Byron L. Shinn, National Vigilance Commit- 
tee, on unfair methods (April 4: p. 11) 

C. W. Adams convicted of fraudulent auction 
(Jan. 17: p. 36) 

A. N. A. condemns misleading ads (Jan. 24- 
p. 7) 

Wisconsin Legislature 
(June 20: p. 28) 

Wisconsin law for strict 
(Aug. 29: p. 41) 

Federal Trade Commission, cites J. B, Ernest, 

J. Greenberger, N. Y. City (Oct. 10: 


“shake-down” (Ost. 


denounced (Feb. 28: 


exposes Florida land 


Passes law against 


enforcement against 


p. 8) 

A. H. Kritcher, B, Barlow, J. Brenner, L. 
Berlow, N. Y. City, fraudulent advertising 
(July 11: p. 20) 

Bernard Rosnow, Salem, Mass., fined $50, 
fake fire sale advertisement (July 4: p. 24) 

C. Fox, Cleveland (O.), fined $100 for (Feb. 
Tae Dy 8d) 


GROWTH 
Advertising 
Southard F. & M. Co., Kansas City, Kan., 
from few dollars to $500,000 yearly (March 
tp. (6) 
First full 
3p. 10) 


HONESTY 
Advertising 
Advertising Club, Miami, Fla., asks ‘“‘knock- 
ing’? of Florida be stopped (Dec. 26: p, 
42) 

Associated A. ©. W. 
(Feb. 14: p. 29) 
National Retail Dry Goods Association con- 

vention favors honest advertising (Feb. 14: 
p. 3) 
Associated A. ©. W., convention, Houston 


page advertisement in 1879 (Jan. 


opposes ‘‘knocking’’ 


(Tex.); addresses on “‘Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing’’ (April 18: p. 15) 
MEDIA 
U. 8. 


T. A. DeWeese, Shredded Wheat Co., addresses 
A. C. N. Y¥. on value of newspapers as 
media (March 7: p. 7) 

M. B. Bates, N. Y. City, $500,000 appropria- 
tion gives 26 reasons for favoring news- 
papers (June 27: pp. 3, 37) 

Media used by various national advertisers 
(Feb. 28: p. 7) 

MEDIA 
Foreign 
Listed (Jan. 31: pp. 208-14) 


MEDICAL 
Advertising 
State Medical Association, Texas, 
advertising (July 11: p. 16) 


METHODS 


Advertising 
R. H. Macy & Co. (N. Y. City) on use of 
space, good copy (Feb. 28: p. 10) 


approves 


PROBLEMS 
Advertising 
Analysis: Newspaper and advertiser—what is 
due each? Principles discussed. CO, : 
Mears, Cleveland, 0, (Chapter II) (Dee. 5: 
p. 4) 


Various try-outs, plans, different cities (July 
25: pp. 14, 35) 
Analysis, merchandising 


statistics, aid from 


advertising, C. W. Mears, Cleveland, 0., 
(Chapter I) (Nov. 28: pp. 8, 5) 
PUBLICITY 

Advertising 

P, TT. Barnum’s hoaxes, ©. UL. Pancoast 
(Chapters I, II) (Nov. 7: pp. 5, 42) 

P. T. Barnum’s hoaxes; Buffalo Bill, C. L. 
Pancoast (Chapters III, IV) (Nov. 14: p. 


15) 

Buffalo Bill and others, 0. L. Pancoast (Chap- 
ters V-VI) (Nov. 21) 

Old-time tent shows, O. L. Pancoast (Chap- 
ters VI, continued to VIII) (Noy. 28: p. 8) 

Indian medicine tent shows, ©. L. Pancoast 
(Chapter VIII, continued, IX) (Dec. 5: Dp. 

Special editions, etc., ©. L. Pancoast (Chap- 
ters XI, XII) (Dee. 12: p. 8) 

Advertising Mexican bull fights, 0. L. Pan- 
coast (Chapters XII, continued XIII) (Dec. 
19: p. 9) 

An Arizona saloon opening, ©. L. Pancoast 
Chapters XIV, XV) (Dec. 26: p. 15) 


(Continued on page 284) 
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RATES—U., §. 

Advertising 

Summary, circulation and rates, 425 morning, 
1,571 evening, 545 Sunday, U. S., by states 
(June 20: p. 36) 

Dailies by states, cities (June 20: pp. 38-40, 
42, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62-63) 

Analysis of rates in leading class publica- 
tions in territorial market groups (Jan. 31: 
p. 97) 

Association National Advertisers convention, 
Washington, D. C., discusses rate differen- 
tials (Nov. 21: pp. 5, 6, 7, 8, 32, 33, 36, 37) 

Analysis of rates in weekly magazines in ter- 
ritorial market groups (Jan. 81: pp. 94-5) 

By states, cities (June 20: pp. 38-40, 42, 48, 
50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 63, 64) 

Analysis of rates in jeading monthly mag- 
azines, by territorial market groups (Jan. 
831: pp. 98-9) 

Minimum national, local dailies (Jan, 31: DD. 
18-75) 

Summary, Sunday papers, 


morning, evening, 


circulation, advertising rates (Jan. 381: p. 
90) 

Advertising managers to discuss automobile 
rates, N. Y. City (April 4: p. 11) 


Texas Legislature passes bill establishing ad- 
vertising rates (April 4: DP. 43) 

Corrections in survey (June 20: pp. 3, 36) 
(June 27: p. 4) 

Analysis of rates in women’s magazines, ter- 
torial and market groups (Jan, 31: pp. 
92-3) 

Bill for new rates, introduced Texas Legisla- 
ture (Feb. 14: p. 8) 

RATES 

Canadian 

Summary, circulation rates, daily newspapers, 
by provinces (June 20: p. 36) (Jan. 31: 
pp. 125-6) 

Minimum Canadian national, local rates (Jan. 
31: pp. 18-75) 

Estimated cost of campaign rates 
p. 91) 

RESULTS 

Advertising 

Results from 
p. 5) 

Survey of local, national 
cesses (Aug. 22: p. 9) 

Review of 1925, advertising by National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau (Dec. 26: p. 17) 


(Jan. 31: 


small-town papers (Aug. 15: 


advertising suc- 


Record results from display, by California 
Fruit Growers Exchange (Dec. 26: p. 46) 
SLOGANS 
Advertising 
Times-Herald, Norristown (Pa); contest 
(March 28: p. 8) 
SPACE 
Advertising 
Getting results from small space (June 27: 
p. 18) 


Space buyers, in U. §., Hawaii, Canada, Porto 
Rico, Cuba (Jan, 31: pp. 128-156) 


Sell small space to educate advertisers 
(Sept. 12: p. 6) 
SYSTEM 
In Advertising 
R. H. Schooley, on need of system (Jan. 
10: p. 14) 
TELEGRAPH 


First advertisement sent by telephotography 
(Chicago-N. Y. City) (April 11: p. T) 


B 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ruby Black attacks schools of journalism 
Jan. 24: p. 40) 
“Phe School of Journalism—A Myth,’’ F. 


McCabe (Jan. 10: p. 36) 
Justice W. C. Wait, Mass., Supreme Judicial 


Court, criticizes press (Jan. 17: p. 37) 

“What Do Newspapers Owe the Public?” Roy 
Howard (Jan. 31: p. 10) 

“Hotel Publicity,’’ W. P. Beazell (Feb. 7: 
p. 32) 

‘“‘A Journalist Sees Lincoln,’’ W. O. Stoddard 
(Feb. 7: p. 32) 


“~The Dead Line,’’ I. 8. Cobb (Feb. 7: p. 32) 
“Freedom of the Press,’ S. A. Dawson 
(March 14: p. 31) 


“State of Journalism,’’ O. G. Villard (Feb. 
14: p. 382) 

“Bow to Write Want Ads for Results,” 
R. W. Elden, ©. O. Chatterton (Feb. 14: 


p. 32) 

“The Newspaper Man’s Point of View,”’ Tas, AS 
White (Mareh 21: p. 33) 

“The Man Who Sells,’? W. F. Corbett (March 
28: p. 32) 

“The BEditorial Page,’ J. W. Dafoe (March 
28: p. 32) 

“Scientific Management for the Country 
Weekly,’ J. P. O’Furey (April 4: p. 40) 

“A Woman's Opportunity for Service,’’ Mrs. 
Marie Weeks (April 4: p. 40) 

“The Colyum,’’ Ole Buck, (April 4: D. 40) 

“Wow to Write Advertising,’?’ H. A. Barton 
(April 11: p. 48) 

“Chats on Feature Writing,’ H. F. Armstrong 
(April 11: p. 48) 

“The Law of Libel,’? H. W. Sackett. 

“Gunning With a News Camera,’’ BE. Jack- 
son (April 11: p. 48) 

“‘Shall Crime Stories be Suppressed ?’’ The 
Nation (May 23: p. 36) 

“Pree Circulation That is Half Free,’’ T. B. 
Dobbs (April 18: p. 37) 
“Church Publicity,’’ Rev. 

(April 18: p. 87) 
“Tie-up Between Window Displays and News- 


BE. B. Lockhart 


paper Advertising,’ W. H. Robertson 
(April 18: p. 37) 
“Auction Sale Advertising,’’ A. S. Hillyer 


(April 18: p. 37) 
“What Do You Want in the News?’’ Kent 
Cooper (June 20: p. 20) 
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“How to Write Advertising,’’ H. A. Barton 
(Sept. 5: p. 36) 

“Pake News and the Public,’’ 
Kernon (Sept. 26: p. 32) 

“Masters of Advertising Copy,’’ Frank Maur- 
ice, Inc. (Nov. 21: p. 20) 

“News and Newswriting,’’ R. W. Neal (Dec. 
26: p. 40) 

“How Advertisemenst are Built,’’ G. P. Far- 
rar (Dec. 26: p. 40) 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Business news neglected by dailies (June 20: 
pp. 4, 65) 

Association of Business Papers, 
vention, Chicago (Oct. 17: p. 9) 

National Conference of Business Paper Bdi- 
tors convention, Chicago (Oct. 17: p. 9) 

George Morris, Tribune, Chicago, discusses 
business situation (April 25: p. 16) 

Better Business Clubs, U. S8., (Jan. 31: pp. 


H. OC. Me 


Inc., con- 


201-2) 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 
Basie facts for, morning, evening, Sunday 


papers, 1924 (Jan. 381: p. 90) 


C 


CAMPAIGNS 


Advertising 

Hypothetical campaign, involving cost $50,000 
(Jan. 31: p. 89) 

Estimate of newspaper campaign in U. S. or 
Canada (Jan. 81: p. 91) 

National advertisers plan ‘‘Dress well’’ cami- 
paign (March 21: p. 16) 

Moving pictures, $500,000, Warner Bros, Inc, 
N. Y¥. City (March 21: p. 16) 

Auto Strop Safety Razor Oo., $500,000 cam 
paign (March 28: p. 9) 

Dealers plan national rubber campaign (Sept, 
19: p. 8) 

Fund of $25,000 to advertise 8S. N. P. A. and 
the South (Jan. 31: p. 6) 

Oklahoma to raise $400,000 fund 
p, Lf) 

Merchant Tailors Designers Association, Os Bay 
Canada, to raise $1,200,000 for co-operation 
(Jan, 31: p. 6) 

Life Savers, Inc. (M. B. Bates) puts on 
$50,000 (Feb. 21: p. 3) 

Southern N. P. A. campaign to advertise 
South (Feb. 14: p. 35) 

Gem Safety Razor Corp., N. ¥. City, starts 
national (April 4: p. 34) 

Methods of expending annual budgets 
32 p. 14) 

American P. A. estimate of appropriations 
by 100 national advertisers (March 14: p. 
11) 

New England Hotel Association, fund $3,000, - 
000 to advertise New England (Nov. 7: D. 
48) 

American Tobacco Co., fund of $2,000,000 for 
1926 (Dec. 19: p. 5) 

Awards for campaigns by Harvard Advertis- 
ing Award, 1925 (March 28: p. 24) 

Warner Bros., N. ¥. City, $500,000, campaign 
fund (March 28: p. 21) 

Auto Strop Safety Razor Co., ‘“‘dealer-teaser’’ 
campaign (March 21: p. 7) 

New York, New England newspapers, Cam- 
paign to check crooked dealers (Oct. 24: 
pp.) 2437.12) 

Victor Talking Machine Co., 
4-7 pie 10) 

Sir Chas. Higham, London, England, in LOG sha 
$200,000 for tea (March 21: pp. 3-4) 

Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association 
spends $800,000 (March 7: p. 31) 

Campaign, national, advertising Florida (Sept. 
12), 10) 


CIRCULATION: 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 

Canadian summary morning, evening, Sunday 
A. B. ©. dailies, by provinces (Jan. 31: 
p. 111) 

City, country, suburban, bulk and total cir- 
eulation, A. B. C., by states, provinces 
(Jan. 31: pp. 112-26) 

Circulation all A. B. C. English 
dailies in U. S. (Jan. 31: p. 110) 

Circulation A. B. ©. foreign language dailies 
GU. 82 (Tan? Si: p. 220) 

A. B. CG. statment circulation of members, 
Sept. 30, 1924 (Jan. 31: p. 109) 

Average net paid and total circulation of all 
A. B. GC. members, 1923 (Jan. 31: p. 110) 

Foreign language A. B. ©. dailies, by states 
(Jan, 31: p. 110) 

List members A. B. C., with analysis circula- 
tion for six months, Sept. 30, 1924 (Jan. 
81: p. 109) 

Totals all A. B. ©. dailies (Jan. 31: p. 111) 

Totals all English language A. B. C, dailies 
(Jan. 31: p. 110) 

New York, Brooklyn newspapers protest ac- 
tion A. B. ©. (Feb. 22: p. 10) 

Times, N. Y. City, not party to protest vs. 
A. B. C. (Feb. 28: p. 8) 


CANADA 


Circulation 

Newspapers, 
pp. 638-64) 

Survey of, national; circulation gains, losses, 
first 6 months 1925 (June 20: p. 36) 

Circulation Canadian dailies (Jan, 31: p. 110) 

CENSORSHIP 

Newspapers 

New York State Publishers Association con- 
vention opposes (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Don ©. Seitz, World, N. Y¥. City, on volun- 
tary, by newspapers (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Bill prohibiting taking photographs law 
courts, proposed House of Commons, England 
(Dec. 26: p. 30 

Admiral C. P. Plunkett, U. 8S. N., says press 
will be ‘‘muzzled,’’ (Feb. 28: p. 10) 


(Jan. 31; 


(Oct. 


plans (March 


language 


by provinces, cities (June 20: 


Admiral ©. P. Plunkett, U. 8S. N., distributes 
pamphlet attack on press (March 14: p. 4) 
Chicago court bars cameras (June 20: D. 27) 

New York State Publishers convention against 
censorship (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Navy Dept. bars newspaper men from ‘‘Los 
Angeles’”’ flight (June 6: p. 32) 

Fugitive U. 8. convict, Moscow, Russia, cen- 
sors news to U. S. (Sept. 12: p. 14) 

WwW. E. Boatright, Forest-Blade, Swainsboro, 
Ga., fined for publishing editorial (Sept. 12: 
p. 16) 

Jewish Daily News, N. Y. City, banned by 
Polish government (April 26% Dp. ) 

Sun, Baltimore (Md.), upheld by court re- 
fusing to give letter writer’s name (May 
16: p. 42) 

Texas editors refuse ban on medical copy 
(July 4: p. 31) 


Correspondents, Mussolini, Italy, troubles 
(Oct. 31: p. 10) 

Italian government dissolves press associa- 
tion (Oct. 31: p. 10) 

¥. A, Mackenzie, News. Chicago, tells of 


censorship in Russia (March 7: p. 5) 

Hussein Jahid Bey, editor Tanin, Constan- 
tinople, arrested (April 25: p. 111) 

Goy. M. A. Ferguson (Tex.), objects to cen- 
sorship (May 2: DP. 

Russian government may stop censorship out- 
going news (Oct. 24: p. 22) 
Attempt correspondents boycott 

fails (Oct. 24: p. 26) 

Gov. J. J. Blaine, Wis., vetoes pill forbidding 
newspapers publishing rumors (May 16: p. 
12) 

Wisconsin Legislature passes bill forbidding 
newspapers publish rumors Vs. banks (May 
2: p. 30) 

R. 8. Allen, Wisconsin State Journal, Madison 
(Wis.), barred from Legislature (May 2: 
p. 10) 

Judge, Springfield, Mass., 
talk to press (Aug. 15: Dp. ) 

Carl ©. Magee, State Tribune, Albuguerque, 
N. M., fights politicians (Aug. 29: pp. 3, 
4, 15) 

Supreme Court, New Mexico, dismisses con- 
tempt charge, Carl C. Magee, Albuquerque, 
N. M. (Dec. 26: p. 12) 

Government officials, Washington, D. C., with- 
hold news (Dec. 5: p. 14) 

Federal Trade Commission 
(May 2: p. 17) 

George Seldes, Rome, Italy, correspondent 
Tribune, Chicago, banished from Italy (Aug. 
dsisp- 212) 

Royal Commission appoints Official Reporter 
(Dec. 5: p. 12) 

State, Columbia (S. C.), defines its 
pendent policy (Aug. 225 \p.) 85) 

Mussolini suppresses opposition papers (Feb. 7: 


Mussolini 


scores jurors who 


bans publicity 


inde- 


p. 10) 
National Council for Protection Literature, 
Arts, organized, N. Y. City (Feb. 7: p. 34) 
Correspondents snub Mussolini, Locarno, 
Switz. (Nov. 7: p. 11) 


Boston newspapers suppress news theater out- 
rages (Oct. 24: p. 6) 

Bruce I. Susong, Post, Covington, Ky., 
charged criminal slander (July 25: p. 6) 
First modern Italian daily, Rome, Italy, over- 

thrown by Fascists (Dec. 26: pi 1) 


CHURCH 

Newspapers 

‘Associated A. ©. W. says church advertising 
increasing (May 16: p. 16) 

Churches, Des Moines (Ia.), to advertise (May 
2: p. 80) 

Rev. P. H. Martin, Davenport (Ia.), favors 
advertising churches (April 18: p. 50) 

Rey. J. L. R. Wyckoff becomes editor of 
Reporter, Woodbury (Conn.) (April 11: p. 
89) 

G. Warfield Hobbs, ex-editor Sunday Sun, 
Baltimore (Md.), ordained Protestant Epis- 
copal Church (Dec. 19: D. 6) 

Clergymen edit Star, Minneapolis 
one day, ban medical ads, boxing, 
news (Noy. 23: p. 11) 

Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh 
ministers need reporters’ training 
28: p. 14) 

Roman Catholic cathedral, St. Paul (Minn.), 
advertises services (March 14: p. 7) 


(Minn.), 
crime 


(Pa.), says 
(March 


Churches, Canada, criticized for competitive 
advertising (Dec. 26: p. 12) 
CIRCULATION 
Newspapers 


New York City newspapers show gains to 
April 1, 1925 (April 11: p. 4) 

Dailies, by states, cities (June 20: pp. 38-40, 
42, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62-63) 

Totals all English language dailies in A. B. 
@, (Tani Slsgpe 210) 

A. N. P. A. studies distribution system (Jan. 
31: p. 6) 

Totals of all A. B. OC. 
(Jan, 7812 p. 8) 

By states, cities (June 20: pp. 36, 38, 40, 
42, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62-63) 

Foreign language dailies, summary, U.2:.8; 
Jan. ‘81: p. 3) 

Circulation foreign language dailies (Jan. 31: 
p. 110) 

City, country, suburban, bulk and total cir- 
culation, by states (Jan. 31: pp. 112-26) 

Circulation, all U. 8. language dailies (Jan. 


dailies distributed 


831: p. 110) 

Summary, survey, circulation dailies (June 
20, p. 36) 

Correction, tabulation, circulation dailies, 


states (June 27: p. 4) 

Tabloid, morning, evening (N. Y. City) cir- 
culation gains (April 11: p. 4) 

Tabloid morning, evening, Sunday, newspapers 
1924 (Jan. 31: p. 90) 

Tabloid circulation (editorial) (Jan, 17: pD. 22) 


Summary, morning, evening, Sunday news- 
papers (U. S.) circulation, advertising, 
rates (Jan. 31: p. 90) 

Survey of national; gains, losses, first 6 


months 1925 (June 30: pp. 3, 36) 

Dailies, N. Y. City, Brooklyn, 6 months, cir- 
culation statement ending Oct. 1, 1925 (Oct. 
17%: p. 14) 

Modern present day methods bring economies 
in circulation, J. M. Schmid, News, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (Nov. 14: pp. 9, 42) 

Dailies, circulation, Sunday, N. ¥. City (Oct. 
3: pp: 7, 718) 

Post, Denver, Colo., sues city for stopping 
licensing newsboys (July 11: p. 6) 

Denver, Colo., court decides licensing news- 
boys is unconstitutional (Aug. 29: p. 12) 

City Council, Denver, Colo., licenses news- 
boys (Oct. 10: p. 10) 

Map, scaled, distribution, Sunday (Oct. 3: Dp. 
8) 


Method of distribution, N. Y. City (Oct. 3: 
p. 7) 

Texas Circulation Managers Association partly 
withdraws mail (Jan. 3: Dp. 

National Publishers Association distributes 
magazines privately, in opposition to Post 
Office Department (March 14: p. 12) 

Dr. D. Starch, Harvard University to study 
circulation methods (Jan. 17: p. 9) 

Street bulletins; American vs. British dis- 
tribution systems compared (July 25: pp. 8, 
41) 

Dinner to J. D. Bannon (Jan. 10: p. 35) 

Postal rate-making on scientific basis (Jan. 


ATS) 
Tabloid circulation (editorial) (Jan. 17: DP. 
22) 


Statements of N. Y. City newspapers to April 
1, 1925 (April 11: p. 4) 

B. D. Hood, News, Savannah (Ga.), on cir- 
culation (March 28: p. 25) 

American A. A. A. analyses circulation of 
(June 6: p. 34) 

F. A. Roberts, Times, Rochester, N. Y., on 
circulation (April 11: p. 34) 

Pay system for carriers (Feb. 21: p. 36) 


Auto trucks best for distribution, Inland 
D. P. A. convention (Feb. 21: p. 5) 
Chart, dailies, N. Y. City, growth first 6 
months, 1925 (Oct. 10: p. 12) 
FEATURES 
Various 


Register, Santa Ana (Calif.), delivers papers 
wire wrapper (Jan. 3: p. 40) 

Journal, Milwaukee (Wis.), issues automobile 
license applications (April 4: D. 

Zone system upheld by N. Y. Supreme Court 
(Jan. 3: p. 37) 

Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. City, ‘‘bee’”’ contest 
April 25: p. 17) 

‘Treasure hunt’’ described (Feb. 14: p. 14) 
WwW. G. Bryan on cross-word puzzles and cir- 
culation (April 4: p. 39) 
“Tonie for tired papers,’’ 
Johnson (Dec. 26: p. 45) 

FOREIGN 
Great Britain 
Dailies; circulation (Jan. 31. pp. 158-62) 
PROMOTION 
Circulation 
Evening World, N. Y¥. City, resumes cross- 
words puzzle (Dec. 5: p. 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh (Pa.), chil- 
Soe to Washington, D. ©. (April 18: 
p. 67 
Journal, Milwaukee (Wis.) collects rain in- 
surance (May 23: p. 10) 
State Journal, Madison, Wis., 
show (April 11: p. 41) 
SYSTEM 
Circulation 
J. N. Bisenlord, Hyening American (Chicago) 
describes circulation system (Feb. 14) 


humorous, O, 


momgrel dog 


Rowe Stewart, Record, Philadelphia, dis- 
cusses circulation system (March 7: D. 
28) 


American N. P. A. studies circulation distri- 
bution system (Jan. 31: p. 6) 
CLASSIFIED 
Advertisements 
Kansas City, Mo., Star, plan to boost classi- 
fied ads (Jan. 31: p. 10) 


Statistics, help, situation wants, in large 
cities (March 21: p. 9) 
Tribune, Tulsa (Okla.), prints classified on 


silk (April 11: p. 39) 
Value of classified to farmers (Feb. 21: D. 


14) 

‘“Pell-more’’ in Classified brings results (Dee. 
26: p. 41) 

Featured classified advertisements (Jan. 24: 
p. 36) 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers to 
affiliate with A. A. ©. W. (Jan. 3: p. 36) 

Articles found, advertised free in classified 
(Feb, 21: p. 35) : 

CLUBS 

Advertising 

Poor Richard seeks A. A. ©. W. 1926 conven- 
tion for Philadelphia (March 7: p. 29) 

Associated A. C. W. 1926 convention may 80 
to Philadelphia (March 7: p. 29) 

Associated A. ©. W. plans program for con- 
vention Houston (Tex.) (April 4: p. 6) 

Advertising ©. N. Y. makes President Cool- 
jdge honorary member (April 4: p. 9) 

Associated A. ©. W. and U. S. Government 
fight civil service schools (April 18: p. 18) 

Associated A. OC. W., convention, Houston 
(Tex.) (March 21: p. 7) 

Associated A. ©. W., 2d District, convention, 
Bethlehem (Pa.) (March 21: p. 7) 

Sphinx Club, N. Y. City, elects officers (April 


25: p. 16) 
Sphinx, N. Y. City, dinner (Dec. 26: p. 11) 
Newspaper 
List of newspaper clubs, U. 8S. (Jan. 31: 
pp. 191-2) ' 


(Continued on page 285) 
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CLUBS (Continued) 


Gridiron Club, Washington, 
dinner (Dec. 19: p, 6) 
National Press Club, Washington (D. C.), new 
building (March 28: p. 380) 

National Press Club Post dropped by Am. 
Legion (March' 28: p. 31) 

President Coolidge guest National Press Club, 
Washington, D. ©. (March 28: p. 28) 

Newspaper Club, N. Y, City, elects officers 
(May 9: p. 100) 

CONTESTS 
Newspapers 
Post Office Department warns newspapers ys, 

lotteries (Sept. 19: p. 34) 


D. C., annual 


Journal, Providence (R. I.), wins prize for 
window display (March 14: p. 30) 
Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y, City, ‘‘bee’’ contest 


(April 25: p. 17) 

Wisconsin Press Association community sery- 
ice contest (April 25: p. 110) 

Graphic, N. Y. City, exposes beauty contests, 
Atlantic City, N. J. (Novy. 28: p. 5) 


CONTRACTS 
Wisconsin Legislature kills bill awarding 
printing contracts based on circulation (May 
9: p. 66) 
CONVENTIONS 
Foreign 


Press, all nations, to hold eonvention, Geneva, 


Switzerland, in aid of League of Nations 
(Dec. 12: pp. 8, 4) 

Newspaper men, women, vyarious, U, Si 
foreign visit Hawaii (photos) (Oct. 3: pp. 
9-11) 

CO-OPERATION 

Plans— 


Co-operation by Cleveland, 0O., tire concerns, 
newspapers, brings results (Dec. 26: p, 18) 

Co-operative plans for real estate dealers 
(Dec. 26: p. 41) 

Department of Commerce urges co-operative 
advertising (Jan. 17: p. 9) 

W. H. Hays backs motion picture co-operative 
Plan (July 4: p. 4) 


Advertisers ask unreasonable free service 
(Oct. 17: p. 5) 
Plumbers co-operate in ad. plans (Jan. 17: 
p. 32) 
COPY 
Advertising 
British advertisers require American copy, 
British style (Sept. 12: p. 34) 
Boston advertisers improve copy, illustrate 


rules for (July 4: p. 18) 
COST FINDING 

Various 

Inland Daily Press Association Teport, 1924 
(March 14: p. 23) 

Inland Daily Press Association, H. O. Stilley, 
Tribune, Chicago (Oct. 17: p. 7) 

Inland D. P. A. convention discusses (Feb. 
Zi: p. 6) 

Inland Daily Press to consider (Feb. 14: p. 6) 

National B, A. stresses need of cost finding 
(June 6: pp. 37, 38) 

Hstimated advertising appropriations for retail 
merchants (March 28: p. 25) 


National Distribution Conference considers 
eliminating waste (April 25: p. 98) 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. ©., considers eliminating waste (April 
25: p. 98) 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Newspapers 


President Coolidge inaugural; how covered by 
correspondents (March 7: p,. 12) 

President Coolidge talks to Press 
. 4 

Etat Coolidge threatens stop conferences 
with correspondents (March 21: p. 8) 

President Coolidge criticized by H. Suydam, 
Brooklyn Hagle (Jan, 3: p. 3) 


(Jan. 24: 


Changes among correspondents, Washington, 
D. ©. (Dec. 5: p. 8) : F 
President Coolidge; analysis of interviews 


with correspondents (July 4: p. 8) 
S. Thatcher, Philadelphia Public 
(London), defends correspondents 
p. 16) 
Pennsylvania Legislative Correspondents As- 
sociation, 30th anniversary, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(March 21: p. 10) 


Ledger 
(Jan. 3: 


Sandy Givens, correspondent, Scopes trial, 
Dayton, Tenn., fined, profanity (July 4: 
Dp. 28) 


Work of correspondents in Washington, (D. 
C.) (March 14: pp. 3-27) 

Correspondents in New York City for out of 
town newspapers (Jan, 31: p. 94) 

Foreign, correspondents list (Jan. 31: p. 95) 


Correspondents with Legislatures, by states 
(Jan. 31: p. 221) 

CRIME 

Newspapers 


Dispatch, Pittsburgh (Pa.) bars scandal (Jan. 
ag: p. 27) 
Is prison news public property? (Jan. 17: 


Dp. 38) 

San Antonio (Tex.) papers omit names (Jan. 
24: p. 38) 

Union, Springfield (Mass.) omits mention 
Detty crime (Feb. 14: p. 30) 

W. Y. Abbot, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, debates before A. S. N. BE. (Jan. 
bY: p. V) 


W. J. Abbot, addresses New York State Press 
Association convention on crime (Feb. 14: 
ne 

Don : Seitz, addresses New York State 
Yress Association convention on crime (Feb. 
¥4: p. 5) 

Ww. a Cameron, Dearborn (Mich.) Indepen- 
tenr, favors publicity (Feb. 7: p. 10) 

The Wation (N. Y.) on A. 8S. N. B. and oil 
seundal (Feb. 7: p. 20) 

“Gooa News Sense’’ editorial (Feb. 7: p. 20) 

Christian Century, Chicago, asks editors ‘‘play 
down” (Feb. 7: p. 34) 


(Continued from page 284) 


pease of crime by newspapers (Jan. 31: 
ite) 

Broadway Brevities, (S. G. Clow, A.. S, 
Brown, N. Kunnes) arrested (Jan. 31: 
Pp. XT) 

A. Lorenz, Staats-Zeitung, Chicago, impris- 
oned (Jan. 81: p., ITI) 


Carlo Tresca, Il Martello (Italian language) 


(N. Y. City) seeks pardon (Feb. 14: p. 17) 
Women edit Dispatch-Herald, Erie (Pa.) one 
day, omit crime (Dec. 26: p. 16) 
Fe ee Lovering, Tribune, Chicago, attacked 
in jail (Sept. 19: p. 380) 
J. M. Lee Says newspaper readers need re- 
forming (March 28: Dp. 14) 


R. Maillet, Le Matin, Montreal 
$100 (March 28: p. 24) 

News, Chicago, gives daily summary criminal 
court proceedings (March 14: Dont 


(Can.) fined 


J. 4H. Reardon, Boston, sentenced to jail 
circulating obscene magazines (March 14: 
p. 32) 

R. St. John, Tribune, Berwyn (U1.),). kid- 


napped (April 18: p. 52) 
ES. Vi Kaltenborn, Eagle, Brooklyn (N. Y.), 
Says newspapers overplay crime (April 18: 


p. 52) 

Michigan Senate passes anti-gamb. publica- 
tion bill (April 18: p. 56) 

Manufacturers Record, N. Y. City, attacks 
newspapers pub. racing news (April 18: 
Dp. 60) 

Bill, Wisconsin Legislature forbidding news- 
Papers print names women assault cases 
(April 4+. p. 6) 

Courier, Camden (N, J.), omits crime news 


one day (May 2: p. 34) 
Letter from R. H. Murray to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, on crime (April 18: Pp. 68) 
University of Pennsylvania survey newspapers 
show crime second place (April 25: p. 29) 
Drop in lynching, due Southern newspapers 
(May 2: p. 30) 


Register, Des Moines (Ia.), readers divided 
on seggregation of news (April 25: p. 94) 


Observer, Fayetteville (N. C.), readers 
crime news (April 25: Pp. 90) 

Federation Parent Teachers Association, Long 
Beach (Calif.) opposes publication crime 
news (April 25: p, 90) 

G. W. Marble; president N. B. A., on crim- 


want 


inal advertising (June 6: Pp. 6) 
Press, Sheybogan, Wis., urges police ally 
with newspapers (June 6: p. 18) 
M. F. Ferguson, Record, Philadelphia, says 
newspapers must publish (June 13: p. 4) 
Register, Des Moines, (Ia.), readers favor 
Seggregation crime news (June 13: p. 18) 
Churches may aid suppress crime by co- 


operation with newspapers (May 16: p. 16) 


M. 2B. Foster, Chronicle, Houston, (Tex.), 
opposes suppression publication of crime 
(May 9) 

Police Commissioner Enright, N. Y. City, 
blames press for crime (June 27: p. 7) 
Carl C. Magee, State Tribune, Albuquerque, 
N. M., kills man accidently (Aug. 29: pp. 

3, 4, 45) 

Country-wide drive vs. Salacious magazines 
(May 23: p. 4) 

Women edit Press, Sioux Falls, S. D., one 


day, ban crime news (Noy. 28: p. 10) 


Sheriff jailed, beating reporter, Chicago, 
(Nov. 7: p. 46) 

Walter Walker, Sentinel, Grand Junction, 
(Colo.), beaten by Klansmen (Sept. 12: 
p. 10) 


Courier, Camden (N. J.), readers want crime 
news (May 16: p. 12) 

Register-Tribune, Des Moines 
gates crime news_ several 
April 18: p. 42) 

Review, Decatur (Ill.), Seggregates one week, 
trial (April 18:) 

Observer, Fayetteville (N. Ov); 
days, trial (April 18: p. 42) 
Citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., raise advertising 
fund to fight crime (Sept. 12: pp. 8, 35) 
Carl ©. Magee, State Tribune, Albuquerque, 
N. M., fears conviction through politics 

(Sept. 12: p. 37) 

Criminals warned by advertisements, Chicago 
(Oct. 3: p. 4) 

Said Kahleed Zerdecheno, exposed by News, 
N. Y. City (April 11: p. 38) 

“Honor in HEditing,’’ editorial 
Dp. 46) 

Mayor A. BH. Nelson, St. 
Pioneer-Press one day, 
news (Oct. 24: p. 24) 

Newspapers asked omit names witnesses rob- 
beries, Chicago (Aug. 22: p. 10) 

News, Times, Denver, (Colo.) readers approve 
seggregation crime news (June 20: p. 6) 

J. J. Dovery, Cowlitz County News, Kelso, 
Wash., murdered (July 4: p. 12) 

Women ask crime’ classification by news- 
papers (April 11: p. 41) 

How newspapers can aid check crime, W. 
M. Harrison, Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (Sept. 26: p. 8) 

F. A. Bennett, News, Sauk Centre (Minn.), 
fined (March 21: p, 18) 


D 


(Ia.), 
weeks, 


seggre- 
trial 


banned 15 


(April 18: 


Paul, Minn., edits 
Plays down crime 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Direct Mail Advertising convention, 
(March 28: p. 27) 
Detroit advertisers says direct-by-mail 
vertising a failure (Nov. 7: p. 39) 


Boston 


ad- 


J. G. Pattee, Detroit, Mich., attacks adver- 
tisers, urges direct-by-mail (Aug. 1: pp. 
3, 4, 37) 


I. J. Hentschell, Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn., 
answers J. G. Pattee, direct-by-mail adver- 
tising (Oct. 17: p. 40) 

Minneapolis Association Sales Managers, an- 
swers J. G, Pattee, direct-by-mail plea 
(Sept. 5: p. 14) 


DISTRIBUTION 
Space 
“Tight”? days 


Best productive week-day 
tionnaire (March 28: p. 
W. J. Hoffman, Oregonia 
on crowded copy days 
F. T. Carroll, News, Indig 
cusses distribution (Ma 
Louis Wiley, Times N. Y. 
tribution (March 7: 
T. R. Williams, Press, 
discusses distribution 


best for national 
(Octimsi: Day) 


advertisers 


advertising? ques- 
12) 

n, Portland, (Ore.) 
(April 11: p. 34) 
Anapolis (Ind.), dis- 
reh 73) p. 8) 
City, discusses dis- 


p. 3) 


Pittsburgh (Pa.), 


(March 7: p. 3) 


L. W. Herron, Star, Washington (D. ©.), 
discusses distribution (March 7: p. 4) 
W. H. Dodge, president Allied Newspapers, 
discusses distribution (March 7: p. 4) 

J. L. Stewart, Observer, Washington (Pass 
discusses distribution (March 7: p, 4) 


W. A. Thompson, bureau 


of advertising <A, 


N. P. A., discusses distribution (March 7: 


p. 4) 
BE. F. Chase, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, on 
week-end space jam (April 18: p. 20) 
M. W. Thompson, News, St. Paul (Minn.), 


talks of week-end space congestion (March 


Zi? pl 4) 
EDITORS 
Newspapers 


Waste of time and material by editors (July 


25: p. 44) 


Navy Department invites 


editors, cruise to 


Hawaii (Feb. 14: p. 24) 


Various, newspapers’ 
p. VIII) 

Lord Burnham, London, 
foreign views (Jan. 31: 

Judge, Sapulpa, Okla., 


editors photos (Oct. 3: 


(Eng. ) 
p. X) 


Telegraph, 


says editors time too 


valuable to serve as jurors (Oct. 17: p. 46) 


Editors, publishers open 
Jersey Jury decides (Ja 
EDITORIALS 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


“Official Back-tracking’’ (Jan. 


‘“How to Trade Flowers’”’ 
“Faulkner Memorial’ (Ja 


“Strangely Mistaken Views 


“He Answered an Ad.’’ ( 


to criticism, New 


n, PLT! p, 82) 


Sip) 122). 
(Jan. 8: p. 22 
Fess oy 7) 

” (Jan. 10: p. 22) 
Jan. 10: p, 22) 


‘Joe Bannon’ (Jan, 10: D822) 

“Retail Price Freedom’’ (Jan. “1077 (p.. -22) 
“The Editorial Conference’? (Jan. 17: p. 22) 
“Tabloid Circulation’’ (Jan, 17: p. 22) 
“Pacific Radio Use’’ (Jan}°172 p22 
“Educational Inequalities” (Jan. 17: p, 22) 


“Last Union Daily” 


(Jan. 17: -p. 22 


“New Professional Status’’ Jan, 24: p. 22 


“Our New Colleague’”’ 
“An Expressive Guest’? 


Jan, 24: p. 22) 
(Jan. 24: p, 22) 


“‘Secrecy’s Last Gasp’ (Feb. 7: p. 20) 
“Consumption Preventives’’ (Feb. 7: p. 20) 


“Gulf Between Streets 
“Unfair Criticism’’’ (Feb, 
“Good News Sense’? (Feb 
“Paid Own Freight’’ (Fe 
“Why Find Fault’’ (Feb. 
“Radio Advertising”’ 
“Prize Oriticism’’ (Feb, 
“Good Business’’ 
“Not a Substitute’ (Feb. 
“Good Canadian Sense’’ 
“Our Linage Reports’”’ 
“Tricky Logic’’ (Feb. 28: 
“Circulation Morphine’’ 
“Figures and Facts’”’ 


“When to Call ‘30’ ’’ (Ma 


(Feb. 
(Feb. 28: p. 24) 


(Feb. 7: p. 20) 
) 


7: ‘p.. 20 

= ke Ds 20) 

DLs Ds 20) 
14: p. 20) 


(Feb. 14: p. 20) 
14: p. 20) 
(Feb. 14: 


Pp. 20) 
21: p. 20) 


(Feb. 21: p. 20) 
(Feb. 28: p. 24) 


p. 24) 
28: p. 24) 


ren) fap: 20) 


“‘Second Class Rates’? (March 7: p. 20) 


“Chain Store Development’ 
“Traffic Jam Problems’? (X 
“A Great Weekly’? (Mare 
“Comics Serve Health’’ 
“Indirect Radio 
p. 20) 
“Play of News Instinct’’ 
“Still Miles Apart’’ 
“A World Gag’’ 


“Clean Financial Report 
Pp. 22) 

“Retail Copy Prices’’ 

“Building Real Estate P 
p. 18) 


“The Great Futility” 
“A Delicate Letter’ (Mar 
“County-wide Service’ (M 
“One to Another’’ 


“British Advertising Rates’’ 


(March 21: 
(March 21:.p. 22 


’ (March 7: p. 20) 
Tarch 14: p. 20) 
h 14: p. 20) 


(March 14: p. 20) 
Advertising”’ 


(March 14; 


(March 14: p. 20) 
p. 22) 


ing’? (March 21: 


(March 21: p. 22) 


ages’’ (March 28: 


(March 28: p. 18) 


eh 28 pi) 78) 
arch 28: p. 18) 


(March 28: p. 18) 


(April 4: p. 30) 


‘Declare the Public In” (April 4: p. 380) 
“Wrong Principle’? (April 4: Pp. 30) 

“School News’? (April 4: p. 30) 

“Another False Image’’ (April 4: p. 30) 
“The Other Half’? (April 11: p. 28) 

“A Strange Suggestion” (April 11: p. 28) 


“First Telephotographed Ad’’ 


28) 
‘Honoring a Orusader’”’ ( 
“Aunching the News’’ 
“Honor in Editing’? (Apr 
“Convention Week’’ (Apri 
“Save the Tree’’ 
“Selling News’’ 
“Just a Stunt’? (April 25 
“Michigan Cleans House’’ 
““ ‘Attractive Goods’ ’’ (A 
“Featuring News’’ (April 


“Applying Common Sense’’ 


“A Classified Nest Hgg’’ 
“Crime in the News’’ 
“Advertise Insurance’? (M 


“Correct Publicity Stand’’ 


“Income Taxes as News’’ 
“Press Radio Advertising’’ 
“Don’t Be a Hermit’’ 
‘“Hstimating Good Will’”’ 

“Millions Lost’? (June 6: 
“Novel News Theory’? (J 
“Worth Hat Pasting’”’ 
“Galling Generalizations’’ 


{April 22: <p. 


April 11: p, 28) 


(April 11: p, 28) 


i182, 46) 
1 18: p. 46) 


(April 18: p. 46) 
(April 25: 


p. 66) 
iD 160) 

(April 25: p. 66) 
pril 25: p. 66) 


25: p. 66) 
(May 2: p. 20) 
(May 2: p. 20) 


(May 16: p. 26) 


ay 16: p. 26) 
(May 23: p. 22) 
(May 30: p. 20) 
(June 6: p. 24) 


(June 6: p. 24) 


(June 6: p, 24) 
p. 24) 
une 13: p. 22) 


(June 18: p. 22) 


(June 20: p, 22) 


“Saturday Evening Advertising’ (June 20: 
p. 22 
“Mr. Coolidge and the Press’ (June 27: 
Dp. 20) 


“Country Advertising Rates’’ 

“YT Wish I Had Known”’ (July 4: p. 20) 

“Cheating Cheaters’’ (July 18: p. 82) 

“Exposing Press Agent Craft’’ (July 25: p. 
26) 

“Fight Canvassing Bvil’’ 


(June 27: p. 20) 


(Aug. 1; p, 292) 


“Greater Newspaper Season’’ (Aug. 8: p. 24) 
“Department Store Favoritism”’ (Aug. 15: 
p. 24) 

“Advertising Control Attempt” (Aug. 22: 
p. 24) 

“17,920 Lines Worth $54,760" (Aug. 22: 
p. 24) 

“The Case of Magee’’ (Aug. 29: p. 26) 

“A Live Editorial Subject” (Aug. 29: Pp. 26) 
“The Other Side” (Sept. 5s) p. 22) 

“Futile Strike Papers’’ (Sept. 5: Di, 22 
“When Taxes Are Big News’’ (Sept. 5: 


Ds a2) 
“Personal 
“Who Can 

p. 26) 
“Facts Wanted’’ (Sept. 19: p. 26) 
“Henceforth L-I-N-A-G-B”’ (Sept. 26: p. 22) 
“Drifting’? (Sept. 26: Dimas 
“The Sunday Newspapers’’ (Oct. 3: p 
“Where Do We Stand?” (Oct. 10: p. 38) 
“New Press Agent Tactics’’ (Oct. 10: p. 88) 
“$100 Reward Offered’”’ (Oct. £7) pt 98), 
“Good Management’’» (Oct. Avs p 2s) 
‘‘Accuracy, Accuracy”? (Oct, 24: p. 28) 
“Now We Feel Better’’ (Oct. 31: p. 26) 
“Half Rate Advertising’’ (Oct, 31: Pp. 26) 
“Snubbed Him Good’? (Nov. 7: p. 26) 
“First Editions’? (Noy. 7: Pp. 26) 

“Press Agents on the Run’? (Noy. 14: p. 32) 


Romances’’ 
Rescue 


(Sept. 12: p. 22 
This ‘hh’??? (Sept. 19: 


““Pattee’s Direct Mail’’ (Nov. 14: p. 32) 

“Who Pays for Advertising?” (Nov, 21: 
Da22) 

“Do Women Belong ?’’ (Nov. 21: p. 22 

“Space Buyers Guide’’ (Nov. 28: p. 26) 


“The Rhinelander Case’’ 
“A 1926 Vision’’ 


(Noy. 28: p. 26) 
(Nov. 28: p. 26) 


“How Long, Oh, Lord!?’ (Dee. p. 28) 
“Up to Organized Pregs’’ (Dee. 5: p. 28) 

“Better Mail Service—Hurrah!”’ (Dee, 12: 
Dp. 22 

“Value of Cost Finding’ (Dec, 12: Di. 22) 


“Free Positions’? (Dec. 12: p. 22) 

“Selling Out Cheap’’ (Dec. 19: p. 26) 

“A Strange Case’’ (Dec. 19s. py. 26 

“Frank A. Munsey’’ (Dec. 26: p.. 28) 

“Defining ‘Good Reporter’ ’’ (Dec. 26: p. 28) 

Gazette, Billings (Mont.) stops editorial page 
(June 20: p. 9) 

EDITORIAL 

Office 

Hrrors in newspaper English (Oct. 10: p. 55) 

Better reporting needed (Nov. 7: p. 44) 

Need for better work, M. H. Creager, Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Dec, 12: p. 16) 

Better writing in newspapers than magazines, 


H. 8S. Canby, Yale University (Dec, 12: 
p. *16) 

“Tell your troubles’? box (described) (March 
Tp 14) 

Survey, newsrooms, personnel, duties, M. Y. 
Atwood (Oct. 10: p. 4) 

Estimating numbers in parades (April 18: 
p. 28) 


Editor & Publisher International Year Book, 
1925, issued booklet form by; As N., Acy A. 
(March 28: p. 381) 

ENTERPRISES 

Newspapers 

News, N. Y. City, 
(Jan, 81°" pi (8) 


issues sun eclipse extra 


Journal-Post, Kansas City (Mo.), wins 
“‘pardon’’ beat (Jan. 17: p. 7) 

Times, El Paso (Tex.), starts Spanish (Jan, 
31: p. I) 

Star, Indianapolis (Ind.), issues Insurance 
Day (Jan, 31: p. II) 

Statesman, Boise (Idaho), issues ‘‘zero’’ (Jan, 
31: p. VI) 

Herald and Bxaminer, Chicago, sends train 
to tornado district (March 21: ps 12) 

EQUIPMENT 
Newspapers 


Successful test of Telepix by Chicago Tribune 
and N. Y. News (Jan. 10: p. 6) 

World (N. Y. City) steel dies for signatures, 
masthead (Jan. 31: p, 11) 


ETHICS 

Newspapers 

Southern N. P. A. 
(Keb, 7:\ p.. 16) 

Rollo Ogden, N. Y. Times, on some present 
day newspaper methods (June 27: DST) 

Graphic, N. Y. City, ‘“‘fake’’ disrobing scene, 
Rhinelander case (Noy. 28: p. 34) 

Sensational advertising denounced to VER ye 
A. M. (New York City) (Feb. 28: p. 6) 

Is Rhinelander case, (White Plains, N. Y.) 
news? Views editors, various, affirmative, 
negative (Nov. 28: pp. 9-10) 


suggests code of ethics 


Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on (April 11: p. 8) 

Canadian Weekly Newspapers’ Association, 
convention, Winipeg, adopts code of ethics 
Oct: 17: 4p. .88) 

Detroit, Mich., newspapers oppose gambling 
bill (Feb. 21: p. 10) 

Detroit, Mich., newspapers favor gambling 
bill (Feb. 21: p. 10) 

Victor F. Lawson, News, Chicago, defines 


(Sept. 5: p. 10) 
adopts code of ethics 


newspaper business 
Southern N. P, A. 
(July 11: p. 4) 


Editors, various, differ Rollo Ogden, Times, 
N. Y., present day newspaper methods 
July 11: p. 9) 

Wisconsin Press Association adopts code of 


journalistic ethics (Feb. 14: p. 26) 


(Continued on page 286) 
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ANNUAL INDEX TO “EDITOR & PUBLISHER” 


EXECUTIVES 
Newspapers, U. §. 
Publishers, general managers, business man- 


agers, advertising managers, circulation 
managers, classified managers, mechanical 
heads (Jan. 81: pp. 18-75) 
Canada 
Personnel of business: publishers, general 
managers, business managers, advertising 
managers, Circulation managers, classified 


managers, mechanical (Jan. 31: pp. 76-9) 
FAKING 
Newspapers 
T, Killian, Tribune, Chicago, IIl., accused of 
in Floyd Collins story (Feb. 21: p. 30) 
Globe-Gazette, Mason City, Ia., exposes dog 
story (April 18: p. 32) 
News, N. Y. City, exposes ‘‘Prince’’ Z. M. 
Saide (March 21: p. 32) 
FEATURES 
Newspapers 
Crossword puzzles a failure (Feb. 14: p. 28) 
Bvening World, N. Y. City, drops cross-word 
puzzles (June 6: p. 35) 


New York State Publishers Asso. opposes 
crossword puzzles (Feb. 14: p. 28) 
New York State Publishers Asso. opposes 


full page pictures (Feb. 14: p. 28) 
Cross-word puzzles popular in California (May 


80: p. 26) 

Crossword puzzles, making of (March 21: 
p. 26) 

Hdgar H. Felix writes on features (April 4: 
p. 8) 


Health column approved by American Medical 
Association, Chicago (March 21: p. 8) 
Bok Foundation prizes for features (Jan. 31: 
p. 111. 
FREE PRESS 

Various 

Bill prohibits court reporting, Nebraska (Feb. 
143 p; 12) 

Cleveland, O., newspapers refuse accept free 
presses (Aug. 29: p. 10) 

Court retrains Jefferson City, Mo., newspaper 
printing prescription list (April 18: p. 37) 

Western railroads coerce press (Aug. 8: D. 16) 


GOOD WILL 
Newspapers 


Basis for estimating newspaper good-will 
(March 28: p. 25) 

Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., U. S. Board of 
Tax Appeals decides value of good-will 


(June 27: p. 4) 
A. N. P. A. on value of good-will (April 4: 


p. 34) 
H 
HAWAII 
Newspapers 
Editors, publishers, correspondents sail for 
Hawaii (April 11: p. 45) 
Editors, publishers, correspondents, guests 
Navy Department (April 4: D. 40) 
HISTORY 
Newspapers 
Examiner, San Francisco, COalif., (Oct. 3: 
p. 12) 


First Sunday Newspaper, (U. 8S. pp. 3-5, 50) 

Of the American stage, exhibition, N. Y. City 
(April 11: p. 41) 

‘Letters to Our Readers,’’ Star reporters, 
Frank P. Stockbridge (April 25: p. 56) 


High lights of newspaper year (Jan. 31: 
p. 222) 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Aviation 


Pacific and Atlantic Photos illustrations sent 
from Nome, Alaska, by dog team, airplane, 
ship (March 21: p. 26) 

Cartoons 

Carey Orr, Tribune, Chicago, discusses car- 
toons (May 2: p. 9) 

“Keep the Cartoon’’ (letter to 
Publisher) (Feb. 28: p. 28) 
Cartoons and success, letter from “‘A Small 

Town Cartoonist’? (April 18: p. 68) 

R. Kirby, World, N. Y. City, wins $500 
Pulitzer prize, best cartoon (May 2: p. 3) 

Cartoonists (photos) (Oct. 3: pp. IV-V) 

Color printing 

Tribune, Chicago, rotogravure and new pro- 
cess color printing (Sept. 19: p. 5) 

American Tobacco Co. to use color printing, 
Sunday advertising campaign (Jan. 31: 
p. XIV) 


Editor & 


City), adds 4 pages Sunday 
section (March 21: p. 32) 
Photography 


Cc. B. Tebbs, Hearst newspapers, IN We, OLY, 
tells of tricks with cameras (April 25: 
p. 108) 


L, Leishman invention, cables photos London 
to N. ¥. City (Aug. 22: p. 11) 

Pictures 

New York State Publishers Association op- 
poses full page pictures (Feb. 14: p. 28) 

Oregonian, Oregon Journal, Portland (Ore.), 
show news reels (March Win D. 215) 

Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. City, merge 
with Elliott Service Co. (April 4: p. 8) 

American T. & T. Co. (N. Y. City), phones 
pictures N. Y. City—Chicago, San Francisco 
(March 7: p. 9) 

Gun, Baltimore, Md., annual black and white 
ketch competition (Dec. 26: p. 46) 

Radio 

Herald, Boston, 
(Feb. 14: PD. 

Photos, radio, sent London-N. Y. City, Inter- 
pational Newsreel Corporation (March 14: 
», 16 

weliaowe new invention, sends illustrations, 
script (Nov. 7: p. 18) 


illustrates radio broadcast 


(Continued from page 285) 


Rotogravure 

Newspapers, (list), issuing rotogravure sec- 
tions, by cities (Jan. 31: p. 203) 

M. W. Thompson, News, St. Paul (Minn.), 
on use of rotogravure by newspapers (April 
4: p. 10) 

American Tobacco Oo. spends $250,000 first 
five weeks, 1925, for rotogravure (May 30: 
p. 16) 

Tab, Miami (Fla.), gets rotogravure material 
by auto (Feb. 14: p. 35) 

Wire 

Photo stories by wire to nine cities, P. & A. 
Photos, Inc. (March 7: p. 10) 

Test of ‘‘television,’’ transmission photos by 
wire, Paris, France (Dec. 26: p. 4) 

American T. & T. Co. wires tornado picts, 
Ohicago to N. Y¥. City (March 21: p. 12) 

Telepix, circuit 6,635 miles, to be tested 
(April 25: p. 104) 

INCOME TAX 

Newspapers 

United States Supreme Court rules news- 
papers may publish list (May 30: pp. 3, 4) 

Poll, 300 dailies, shows majority will publish 
list (May 30: pp. 3, 4, 28) 

U. S. Government suit vs. Post, Baltimore, 
Md. (Feb. 28: p. 6) 

U. 8S. Government suit vs. Journal-Post, 
Kansas City, Mo. (Feb. 28: p. 6) 

Income tax paid by newspaper men, national, 
(Sept. 12: p. 4) 

Test case vs. Journal-Post, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Jan. 17: p. 32) 

Tax list given to newspapers by ‘Treasury 
Department (July 4: p. 14) 

Correspondents, Washington, D. C., hindered 
obtaining facts (March 21: p. 28) 

U. S. Board of Tax Appeals rules stock divi- 
dend income tax exempt (Nov. 7: p. 18) 
Register, Des Moines, (Ia.), prints name 
every taxpayer state (Sept. 19: p. 10) 
Lists to be given newspapers by Government 

(July 25: p. 16) 

Cases of Post, Kansas City, Mo., Post, Balti- 
more, Md. (April 11: p. 6) 

Newton S. Baker on newspapers right to 
print tax list (April 18: p. 30) 

Senator J. A. Reed, interview on tax list 
(April 18: p. 30) 

Views of newspapers, national, on publishing 
and not publishing, lists (Sept. 5: pp. 3, 32) 


Taxes paid by newspaper men, U. 8S. (Sept. 
5: pp. 3, 4, 18, 32, 33) 
Income tax, returns, by states (Sept. 5: 


p. 38) 

Eagle, Wichita, (Kan.), prints 35,000 names 
(Oct. 17: p. 42) 

United States Treasury Department says 
newspapers may publish list (May 30: p. 28) 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, rules 
favor publication (May 9: p. 103) 

Reporters barred from income tax hearings, 
Washington (D. ©.) (April 4: p. 39) 

W. R. Hearst, N. Y. City, payment by (Dec. 
19: p. 84) 

Insurance 

Insurance advertising, trend from magazines 
to newspapers (Oct. 31: p. 42) 


J 


JOURNALISM 

Congress 

First Pan-American, 
C. (Dec. 5: p. 38) 

Press congress to meet in Hurope (Dec. 26: 
p. 4) 

Criticism 

Barl of Birkenhead, London, Eng., attacks 
American Journalism (Jan. 31: p. 10) 

Editorial 

R. Lathan, News and Courier, Charleston 
(S. C.), wins Pulitzer prize, best editorial 
(May 2: p. 3) 

More journalism, less ‘‘jazz’’ news urged by 
J. L. Stewart, president Pennsylvania 
Associated Dailies (Feb. 14: p. 23) 

Hours, wages, of reporters, Australia, fixed 
by arbitration (Dec. 12: p. 12) 

Plan for licensing editors, reporters, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois (July 25: p. 9) 

J. W. Mulroy, A. H. Goldstein, News, Chi- 
eago, Pulitzer prize best reportorial work 
(May 2: p. 3) 

Prizes 

Pulitzer school, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City, awards prizes 1924 (May 2: D. 3) 

University of Nebraska gives prizes to news- 
papers (Feb. 28: p. 4) 

Schools 

List schools of Journalism, U. S. 
pp. 18, 6-8) 

Chinese student wins prize, 
Michigan (Feb. 14: p. 31) 

American Association Teachers Journalism 
and Departments. Journalism, annual con- 
vention Chicago (Jan. 3: p. 12; Jan. 10: 
p. 10) 

Standards for press students (Jan. 10: p. 10) 

A. S. Ochs addresses Pulitzer School, N. Y¥. 
City (Jan. 17: p. 3) 

Poor Richard Club (Phila.) to expand school 
of advertising and journalism (March 7: 
p. 27) 

Interstate publication contest, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. City (March 21: p. 9) 

New Jersey P. A. backs school of journalism 
at Rutgers College (N. J.) (Feb. 21: p. 16) 

New York University, N. Y. Oity, teaches 
large class journalism (Dec. 26: p. 22) 

Pulitzer, N. Y. City, class gets out three 
newspapers (Dec. 19: p. 14) 

Joint convention, teachers of journalism N. 
Y. City by Columbia and N. Y. Universities 
(Dec. 19: p. 32) 

Glenn Frank, president University of Wis- 
consin, addresses students (Dec. 5: p. 22) 


meets Washington, D. 


(Jan. 31: 


University of 


Scholarship established, Columbia University, 
N. Y¥. City (Dec. 26: p. 42) 

Conference, teachers of journalism, 
City (Dec. 26: p. 14) 

Standards for press students (Jan. 10: p. 10) 

G. W. Seymour (N. Y. City) urges study 
of journalism by students (April 11, p. 37) 

New Jersey Legislature gives $2,000 to estab- 
lish professorship Rutgers University 
(March 28: p. 24) 

University of Texas to close school; no funds 
(April 11: p. 7) 

Students University of Texas protest closing 
school of journalism (April 18: p. 65) 

A. §. Ochs addresses Pulitzer «School of 
Journalism (Jan. 17: p. 3) 

Register, Des Moines (Ia.), edited by Uni- 
versity of Iowa stundents of journalism 
(April 11: p. 40) 

Sizteenth annual meeting, University of Mis- 
souri, Jefferson City (Mo.) (May 2: p. 10) 

Henry J. Allen speaks to classes journalism, 
University of Kansas (April 25: p. 60) 

Annual journalism week, University of Mis- 
souri (April 25: p. 78) 

Twentieth anniversary school of journalism, 
University of Wisconsin (April 25: p. 78) 

Study of tabloids urged by G. W. Seymour, 
N. Y. City (April 11: p. 37) 


L 


Noy Y. 


LABOR 

Arbitration 

American N. P. A. on arbitration with labor 
(April 25: p. 13) 

Arbitrator, Syracuse (N. Y.), 
printers wages (March 7: p. 4) 

International Typographical Union, convention 
favors arbitration with employers (Aug. 15: 
p. 14) 


increases 


Damages 

J. J. Flanagan, Times, Toledo (O.), gets 
damages workman’s compensation (March 
Te spare) 

Ohio State Industrial Commission gives 


damages to reporter (March 7: p. 29) 

Open shop 

American N. P. A., open shop division (Feb. 
7: p, 81) 

Buffalo (N. Y.) celebrates death Commercial 
(open shop) (Feb. 7: p. 25) 

Photo engravers 

To co-operate with allied trades 
p. 28) 

Proof reading 

BR. J. Robert, N. Y. World, discusses proof 
reading (Jan. 17: p. 34) 

Bad proof reading cause of waste in news- 
paper offices (March 21: p. 22) 

Schools 

New York City to start school for stereo- 
typers (Jan. 31: p. 


(July 25: 


N. Y. City school for pressmen (Jan. 31: 
p. 1) 

New York City school for engravers (Jan. 
Sips); 


Machine composition taught in 250 schools, 
U. S. and Canada (Jan. 31: p. 80) 


Empire Typographical conference, Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) favors printers school (March 
7: p .14) 


Machine composition taught in 250 schools 
(cities and states) of U. §. and Canada 
(Jan. 31: p. 80) 

New York State Press Association reports 
on state schools (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Trade school for pressmen, opens N. Y. City 
(Dec. 5: p. 7) 

Empire State School of Engraving, Ithaca, 
N. ¥., to open (Dec. 5: pp. 7, 49) 

Empire State School, Ithaca (N. Y.), offers 
scholarships (April 18: p. 77) 

Strikes 

Union printers leave open shop, Commercial, 
Bangor, Me. (May 23: Pp. 39) 

Strike of printers, stereotypers, against Post- 
Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash., ends (Aug. 
22: p. 42) 

Flyboys strike, Hyening Journal, N. Y. City 
(Jan. 24: p. 33) 

New York Publishers Association fights fly- 
boys strike, N. Y. City (March 7: p. 4) 

Typographical 

New home International Typographical Union, 
Indianapolis (Jan. 17: p. 36) 

Survey, composing room, dailies, layout, 
hours, M. V. Atwood (Oct. 10: p. 4) 
International Union may increase assesments. 

(April 4: p. 43) 

Atlantic City (N. J.), typographical union 
wins wage increase (May 9: p. 45) 

Wages 

New York State Publishers considers wage 
scale (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Typographical scale, Jan. 1, 1925, compared 
with Jan. 1, 1924 (Jan. 31: p. 100) 

Stereotypers scale, Jan. 1, 1925, compared 
with Jan. 1, 1924 (Jan. 31: p. 100) 

Journeymen pressmen scale, Jan. 1, 1925, 
compared with Jan. 1, 1924 (Jan. 31: p. 
100) 

Pressroom scale, Jan. 1, 1925, compared with 
Jan. 1, 1924 (Jan. 31: D. 100) 

Photo engravers scale, Jan. 1, 1925, compared 
with Jan. 1, 1924 (Jan. 31: p. 100) 

Mailing room scale, Jan. 1, 1925, compared 
with Jan. 1, 1924 (Jan. 81: p. 100) 

Engravers scale, Jan. 1, 1925 (Jan. 31: 
p. 100 

Increase in printing and distribution depart- 
ments (Jan. 10: p. 3) 

National increase trade wages (Jan. 1T: p. 
24) 

N. Y. Typographical 
(Jan. 3: p. 35) 
Typographical union scale, Tacoma (Wash.), 

(Jan. 10: p. 30) 


Union pay increases 


LEGAL 
Co-operation 
“Law of the press,’’ Louis A. Jordan (Aug. 
15: pp. 10, 34) 
Co-operation press bar not favored, Caspar 
S. Yost (Jan. 17: p. 5) 


Decisions 
Supreme Court, S. O., upholds Record, 
Columbia (S. ©.) denying “privilege”’ 


(April 25: p. 54) 

Governor, Okla., decides newspapers may 
change name, maintain legal status (May 
9: p. 90) 

Appellate Court of Illinois, rules newspapers 
may publish news ‘‘without malice’ (July 
IT <p: 228) 

Various libel decisions (Jan. 31: p. 226) 

Herald-Tribune (N. Y. City) wins Paris 
(France) suit vs. HE. Massard (Feb. 7: 


p. 16) 

Legality publication deliquent tax sales in 
Wisconsin upheld (April 25: p. 68) 

Frank Hogg, Star-Journal, Pueblo, (Colo. ) 
speeding, sentenced, write story on (July 
4: p. 28) 

United States Supreme Court rules vs. local 
governments taxing agents of publishers 
(May 380: p. 6) 

Journal, Knoxville, (Tenn.), wins suit vs. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, rates on news- 
print (Aug. 1: p. 35) 

Oklahoman, Oklakoma City, (Okla.), wine 
suit vs. Santa Fe Railway, rates news- 
print (Aug. 1: p. 35) 

News, Arkansas City, (Kan.), wins suit vs. 
Santa Fe Railway, rates newsprint (Aug. 
1: p. 35) 

Iowa Supreme Court reverses decision case 
A. Haines, News, Des Moines, (Ia.) (Feb. 
28: p. 40) 

Quebec, Canada, court rules newspapers not 
liable reporters errors (May 23: PD. 5) 


LEGISLATION 
Warions + ccsccmearsiteate 


Wisconsin Legislature passes bill vs. publica- 
tion racing news (May 9: p. 76) 

Detroit dailies test legality anti-racing news 
law (June 13: p. 38) 

Wisconsin Legislature passes law paying 
newspapers for publishing laws (July 25: 
p. 28) 

Ohio State Senate Kills ‘‘fool’’ bill (April 
4: p. 36) 

Bill vs. advertising cigarettes, 
Assembly (Feb. 14: p. 35) 
Bill opposing anonymous communications 
withdrawn, Wisconsin State Senate (Feb. 

14: p. 30) 

, Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah, tests legality 

anti-cigarette law (Nov. 7: p. 24) 


Ohio Gen. 


Wisconsin law forbids publication names 
women assaulted (June 6: p. 18) 
Michigan Legislature says town councils 
must advertise (May 23° p. 4) 
LIBRARIES 
Newspaper ; 
Special Libraries Association convention, 


Swampscott, Mass. 
Sun, Baltimore, Md., 

June 27: p. 5) 
Illustrations, indexing, Kings Feature Syndi- 

eate (N. Y. City) (June 27: pp. 5-6) 


(June 27: p. 5) 
library index system 


Times, N. Y. City, index how compiled, 
(June 27: p. 6) 

Union, Springfield, Mass., index, (June 27: 
pp. 6, 32) 

Ledger, Philadelphia, index, (June 27: pp. 
32-33) 

Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., library, index, 


(June 27: p. 33) 
World, N. Y. City, index, library (June 27: 
pp. 33-34) 


LINAGE 
Newspapers e 
Leadership, total for 1924—awarded Detroit 


News (Jan. 10: p. 28) 

Linage of N. Y. papers, lost, regained (Jan. 
ATRaDaee) 

Newspapers in 29 cities show gains (Jan, 24: 
p. 30) 
Linage in 23 chief cities 
(Jan. 31: pp. 105-07) 
Dailies, linage, N. Y. City, gain May, 1925, 
over May, 1924 (June 27: p. 35) 
Linage ioss, February, in 30 cities 
11: p. 34) 

Total linage for June, 30 cities, shows de- 
crease (July 18: p. 10) 

New York City prospers: March high lineage 
record (April 11: p. 39) 

Gains, in linage, March, 30 cities (April 25: 
p. 45) 

Dailies, N. Y. City, show linage gains, April — 
(May 9: p. 74) 

Radio linage to increase (April 18: p. 76) 

Linage gains for April in 30 cities (May 23: Dp. 
33) 

High linage records, U. &%., 
1925 (May 23: p. 4) 

January linage shows decrease N. Y¥. ity 
(Feb. 14: p. 25) 

Linage comparative, N. Y. City, 1925-19 (Feb. 
14: p. 25) 

Linage leaders in 30 large cities (Jan. 10: 

28 


(OU! S.), 1924-25 


(April 


early months 


p. 28) 

Linage lost in N. Y¥. City through mergers 
regained (Jan. 17: p. 8) 

Linage gains made in 29 cities in Dec., 1924 
(Jan. 24: p. 30) 

New York City newspapers show linage drop, 
February (March 14: p. 5) 

Linage record, 1924, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
newspapers, cities (Feb. 28: pp. 3, 4, 14, 
16, 18, 20-1, 30-7) 

(Continued on page 287) 
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LINAGE—Continued 


Dailies, N. Y. City, Brooklyn, linage gain 
Oct., 1925, over Oct., 1924 (Nov. 24: p. 40) 

Dailies, N. Y. City, June, 1925, linage ex- 
exceeds June, 1924 (Aug. 1: p. 8) 

Amount linage distribution, cigar sales; sur- 
vey, News, Indianapolis, Ind. (July 4: p. 31) 

Leaders, local linage, 1925, morning, Sunday, 
evening (Sept. 26: p. 12) 

Summary, linage, dailies, N. Y. City, Brook- 
lyn, gains, Nov., 1925, over Nov., 1924 (Dee. 
12: p. 7) 

Dailies, 30 cities, linage gains Oct., 1925, 
over Oct., 1924, by cities, newspapers (Noy. 
21: p. 10) 

Linage gains, 380 cities, 8 per cent July (Aug. 
22: p. 6) 

Summary, linage gains, 30 cities, Sept., 1925, 
over Sept., 1924, by newspapers, cities 
(Oct.. 17: p. 16) 

Government (U. S.) sells $1,300,000,000 goods 
through $2,100,000 space (Aug. 8: p. 8) 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER linage record; dis- 
play, classified, U. S., 6 months total, 1925, 
cities of 1,000,000 population or more, to 
less than 5,000 (Sept. 19: pp. 3, 4, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20, 22 

Recapitulation, 1925, 6 months newspaper 
linage by city population (Sept. 19: p. 12) 

Summary, gains, losses, linage Oct., 1923, 
1924, 1925, in 17 cities (Nov. 7: pp. 3-4) 

New York City dailies, July linage gains 
over July, 1924 (Aug. 8: p. 5) 

Classified linage, 324 newspapers U. S. (April 
dts pp. 8, 9) 10; 32) 

Dailies, N. Y. City, linage increase Sept., 
1925, compared Sept., 1924 (Oct. 10: p. 20) 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER announces will drop 
“e'’ from “‘lineage’’ (Sept. 26: p. 16) 

Volume linage N. Y. City, doubles Aug.; 
largest history, summer (Sept. 12: p. 7) 

Summary, linage, dailies, 30 cities, gain, 
Nov., 1925, over Nov., 1924 (Dec. 19: p. 
39) 

Large linage gains, dailies, 30 cities, May 
(June 20: p. 28) 

Druggists, Birmingham, Ala., use linage to 
fight chain stores (Sept. 26: p. 7) 

Canada 

Survey of linage, national: gains, losses, first 
6 months 1925 (June 20: p. 36) 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER linage record: dis- 
play, classified: Dominion; 6 months total, 
1925 (Sept. 19: p:; 22) 


LITIGATION 


Various 

Federal Trade Commission complains of A. N. 
ieeAS WAG AS ACSA, A. P. A. SN. P, A., 
Six Point League (Oct. 10: pp. 3, 4; 

H. D. Rosen Co., N. Y. City, wins $12,000 
suit Commercial Poster Co., Cleveland (0.) 
(April 25: p. 50) 

Southern N. P. A. to reply to Federal Trade 
Commission complaint (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

Federal Trade Commission conspiracy charges 
WeneA.. PopA 8: Ne Pi A, A. A. A. 
denied (March 21: pp. 4, 5, 6, 36) 

Journal, Flushing (N. Y.), cleared of court 
charges (April 4: p. 34) 

Southern N. P. A. granted extension con- 
spiracy charges (Feb. 21: p. 10) 

World-Herald, Omaha (Neb.), $2,000 damages 
judgment vs. affirmed (April 4: p. 38) 

American A. A. A. reply to Federal Trade 
Commission complaint (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

American N. P. A. reply Federal Trade Com- 
mission complaint (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

Southern N. P. A. reply to Federal Trade 
Commission complaint (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

Southern N. P. A. discusses Federal Trade 
Commission conspiracy charges (Jan. 31: 
p. 5) 

Post, Denver, Colo., sues city shop licensing 
newsboys (Aug. 1: p. 6) 

Post, Denver, Colo., vs. city, licensing news- 
boys (Aug. 22: p. 18) 

Poster Advertising Association, U. S. and 
Canada, sues city Boston. billboard law 
(Aug. 1: p. 6) 

American A. A. A. to reply to Federal Trade 
Commission complaint (Feb. 7: p. 29) 

John ©. Schaffer, Post, Chicago, exonerated 
Teapot Dome litigation (April 4: p. 4) 

A. P. A. charged by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with conspiracy (Jan. 3: p. 5) 

8. N. P. A. charged by Federal Trade Com- 
mission with conspiracy (Jan. 3: p. 5) 

Herald, Rochester (N. Y.), receivership (Aug. 
8: p. 12) 

S. N. P. A. considers Federal Trade Com- 
mission conspiracy charges (Jan. 81: p. 6) 

_ News, Easthampton (Mass.), weekly, receiver- 

Ship (Oct. 3: p. 79) 

LIBEL 

Suits 

Is truth complete 
(March 14: p, 4) 

Judge A. L. Talley wins $5,000 New York 
Sun, Herald (Jan. 31: p. 6) 

A. Lorenz Chicago Staats Zeitung, imprisoned, 
libel (Jan. 31: p. 3) 

Sinnott & Canty, N. Y. City, sue 13 N. Y. 
City-Brooklyn dailies $11,250,000 (Aug. 1: 
D.. 20) 

G. D. Kilburn, Journal, Reno, Nev., loses 
$850,000 suit (July 25: p. 34) 

News-Tribune, Waco (Tex.), $100,000 (Jan. 


Suit vs. Post-Dispatch, St. Louis (Mo.), 
transferred to U. S. Court, Waco, Tex. 
(Feb. 7: p. 29) 

Oklahoma Legislature adopts libel law vs. 

| newspapers (March 28: p. 27) 

(Sun, Waukegan (Ill.), wins $50,000 (Jan. 
81: p. 11) 

World-Herald, Omaha (Neb.), suit of T. B. 
Murray, heard (March 14: p. 4) 


defense in libel suit? 


Morning Star, Rockford (Ill.), wins $10,000 


suit (Oct. 31: p. 12) 
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Capital-Times, Madison (Wis.), wins two 
counts (May 30: p. 28 

Plain Dealer, Anaheim, Calif., admits libel 
(May 23: p. 16) 

Francis Rothschild, 
(May 29: p. 16) 

J. B. Sullivan, City Record, Glen Cove (N. 
Y.), acquitted (June 20: p. 6) 

Leader, Star, Phoenix, Saskatoon, Canada, 
$100,000 libel suit dismissed (Oct. 10: p. 42) 

heh wee Quincy, Mass., $25,000 (Dec. 
2: p. 40 

M. M. Levand, S. H. Day of Herald, Casper, 
Wyo.), fined $250 each (Nov. 28: p. 20) 

Columbia Missourian, Columbia (Mo.), $30,000 
(Nov. 28: p. 42) 

Tribune, Chicago, $700,000 (Oct. 24: p. 15) 

Suit vs. Hagle, Red Wing (Minn.), dropped 
(Oct. 24: p. 26) 

Times, Buffalo (N. Y.) suit against dis- 
continued (June 20: Pp. 66) 

Times, Los Angeles (Calif.), sued for $200,- 
000 (April 25: p. 110) 

Register, Santa Ana (Calif.), sued $100,000 
(May 9: p. 104) 

Post-Dispatch, St, Louis (Mo.), Lawson suit 
vs. dismissed (March 28: 7 

Waco 


Virgin Islands, jailed 


News-Tribune, 
30: p. 32) 
Arthur Lorenz, Staats Zeitung, Chicago, sen- 
tenced jail, criminal libel (Nov. 7: p. 8) 
George W. Lynn, Herald, Yuma (Ariz.), vs. 

dismissed (Dec. 19: Dp. 16) 

Frank C. Seested, wins $7,500, Post, Denver, 
Colo. (Dee. 19) 

Times, St. Louis (Mo.), wins vs. L. G. Schu- 
bert (Dec. 19: p. 20) 

Times, Brockton (Mass.), wins $20,000 suit 
(May 9: p. 74) 

J. A. Hennessy wins $4,000 vs. Standara- 
Union, Brooklyn (N. Y.) (May 9: Pp. 103) 

Vanderbilt Newspapers, Ine., Los Angeles 
(Calif.), sued by L. T Grant, $800,000 
(April 4, p. 10) 

Journal-Gazette, Mattoon (Ill.), sued $50,000 
(May 9: p. 65) 

News; Dallas (Tex.), $150,000 (Aug. 29: p. 
6) 

Post, Washington (D. C.), pays 1 cent dam- 
ages (June 6: p. 30) 

Record, Okeene (Okla.), fined $2,500 (April 
18: p. 47) 

Carl ©. Magee, New Mexico State Tribune, 
Albuquerque (N. M.), sentenced to jail, 
libel (April 4: p. 5) 

Orange County Plain Dealer, Aanaheim 
(Calif.), sued $90,000 (April 4: p. 8) 

ite. Joplin, Miss., $20,000 (Aug. 15: p. 
39) 

R. BD. Davey, Journal, Newport (Ore.), ar- 
rainged criminal libel (Oct. 17: Dp. 10) 

Gen. S. D. Butler, vs. News, Philadelphia 
(July 11: p. 10) 

Gen. S. D. Butlers, ys News, Philadelphia, 
dismissed (July 18: p. 6) 

F. W. Enright, S. Dalton, L. Taffe, Telegram, 
Boston, Mass., indicted libel (Dec. 12: p. 
14) 

Graphic, N. 
p. 4) 

Leader, Okeene (Okla.), wins reversal ver- 
dict (Dec. 5: p. 4) 

Republican, Scottsbluft (Neb.), $10,000 (Sept. 
be) pe 9) 

Alfred Lindsley, News, Humboldt (Calif.), 
sued, libel, edits paper from jail (Dee. 5: 
p. 20) 

Times-Dispatch, Richmond (Va.), verdict ys. 
$750 (Dee. 5: p. 24) 

Journal, Jamestown (N. Y.), $25,000 (Nov. 
14: p. 14) 

Missourian, Columbia (Mo.),; $30,000 (2d suit) 
(Dee. 12: p. 38) 

Union, Springfield (Mass.), wins $10,000 (Dec. 


(Tex.), $30,000 (May 


Y. City, $4,000,000 (Dee. 12: 


12: p. 389) 
Leader, Corning (N. Y.) wins $250,000 (July 
4: p. 87) 


Oklahoma Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, 
(Okla.), wins (July 4: p, 38) 


George W. Lynn, Herald, Yuma (Ariz.), 
charged criminal libel, mistrial (July 4: 


p. 39) 

Times, N. Y. City, argues appeal, $25,000 
(Dec. 26: p. 47) 

Democrat, Fort Madison (Ia.), wins (Dec, 26: 
p. 48) 

Laws 

Melville B. Stone, N. Y. City, urges better 
laws (Noy. 14: p. 19) 

Fundamental principles of U. §. libel laws 
(June 20: p. 10) 


SUITS 

Damage 

Canadian Press sued for $110,000 by ©. B. 
Campbell (Dec. 19: p. 38) 

Capital-Times, Madison (Wis.), sued for $50,- 
000 (Jan. 24: p, 31) 

M. HE. Pew vs. International News Service 
(Jan. 17: p. 4) (Jan. 24: p. 28) 

Star, Marion (0.), vs. F. A. Vanderlip (Jan, 
Lise p. 4), 

Capital-Democrat, Wewaka (Okla.), sues 
judge for coercion (March 28: p. 14) (May 
80: p. 6) 

Mrs. F. M. Smith wins $5,100 damages, Ex- 
press, Portland, Me., injured by newspaper 
bundle (Nov. 28: p. 28) 

Times, Olean, N. Y., sued $50,000 damages, 
use of name (Sept. 19: p. 43) 


M 


MAGAZINES 
Advertising 


Amounts expended on magazines by various 
advertisers (Feb. 28: p. (0) 

Magazine advertising increase, 1924, 30 pub- 
lications, more than $110,166,851 (May 2: 
p. 29) 


Changes 

Liberty Magazine (N. Y. City) changes name 
to Liberty Weekly (April 4: p, 4) 

Legal 

Federal Trade Commisison order vs. J. W. 
Murphy, Burlington (Ia.), for misuse of 
name (April 11: p. 6) 

New (Canada) 

Willison’s Monthly, Toronto 
110) 

Canadian Homes and 
(Ont.) (April 11: p. 36) 

Newspapers 

Glenn Frank, president University of Wiscon- 
sin, says newspapers absorbing functions 
magazines (Sept. 12: p. 36) 


(April 25: p. 


Gardens, Renfrew 


Transfers 

Youth’s Companion, Boston, to Atlantic 
Monthly (March 28: p. 33) 

MECHANICAL 


Color Printing 

New process, Tribune, Chicago (Oct. 3: p. 6) 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington (DIC; 
gives exhibit color printing, Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) (April 25: p. 78) 

Engraving 

Non-Plate Engraving Co., N. Y. City, com- 
Plaint of, by Frederal Trade Commission 
(March 28: p. 20) 

- §S. complaint vs. 
Co. (April 18: p. 68) 

“Cold top’’ engraving process described, ©. BH. 
Tebbs (Feb. 21: p. 83) 

Equipment 

New model printing press, Enquirer, Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) (April 11: Wort) 

Tablet marks site of. first printing presses in 
British N. A. (Jan. 8: p. 9) 

Increasing efficiency of equipment, H. L. 
Clark, mechanical superintendent Bxpress, 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Chap. IV) (Oct. 31: 
Pp. 11) 

Newspapers 

Heads of mechanical departments, 
states (Jan. 31: pp. 18-75) 

Plants 

Avoiding waste in editorial department, B. H. 
Edwards (Chap. I) (Oct. 31: p. 3) 

Avoiding waste in composing rooms, BH. H. 
Edwards (Chap. II) (Noy. 7: pp. 9, 43) 

H. L. Clark, mechanical superintendent Ex- 
press, Los Angeles (Calif.), described model 
plant (Chap. III) (Sept. 26: p. 20) 

Keeping costs down, ete., H. L. Clark, 


Non-Plate Engraving 


cities, 


mechanical superintendent Express, Los 
Angeles (Calif.), (Chap. II) (Aug. 29: 
p. 10) 

H. L. Clark, mechanical superintendent Ex- 


press, Los Angeles (Calif.), model plant 
described (Chap. I) (July 25: p. 5) 
Tribune, Chicago, moves to new (March 28: 


p. 28) 

Herald-Post, Louisville (Ky.), new (Oct. 31: 
pp. 8-9) 

Types, building towers: Tribune, Chicago; 


Evening Post, N. Y. City; News, Miami 
(Fla.); Inquirer, Philadelphia; Free Press, 
Detroit; Tribune, Oakland (Calif.) (Sept. 
26: pp. 8-5) 

Photography 

New process, obviating metal type (Aug. 29: 
p. 14) 

Print direct from films (June 27: p. 30) 

Printing 

Bill introduced Congress stop Government 
printing envelopes for sale (Dec. 12: p. 37) 

Problems (mechanical) 

Many, in various depts., discussed by C. F. 
Hart, mechanical superintendent Times, (N. 
Y¥. City) (Nov. 14: pp. 7, 8) 

Proofreading 

BH. J. Robert, World, New York (N. ¥.), on 
proofreading (Feb. 17: p. 34) 

“The Proof Reader,’’ H. E. Warner (Jan. 3: 
p. 31) 

Research (mechanical) 

C. F. Hart, Times (N. Y. City, suggests 
establishing of research bureau (Feb. 14: 
p. 34) 

Rotogravure 

Preparation of, illustrations, BE. L. Wathen, 
Courier, Buffalo (N. Y.) (Dee. 5: p. 47) 

Schools (U. S. and Canada) 

Empire State School Printing, Elmira, N. Y., 
may add sterotype course (Nov. 7: p. 14) 


Government school for printers, Montreal 
(April 1: p. 14) 

Typographical 

Mastheads, usefulness decried (Dec. 26: p. 
13) 

MERCHANDISING 

Various 


Move-More-Merchandise conference, St. Louis, 
Mo. (Jan. 31: p. 10) 

““Move-More-Merchandising”’ conference, St. 
Louis (Mo.) (Feb. 21: p. 26) 

Hstimated advertising appropriation for retail 
merchants (March 28: p. 25) 

New Jersey Press Association discusses (Feb. 
21: p. 16) 

National Retail Dry Goods Association con- 
vention discusses advertising, ethics, prac- 
tices (Feb. 21: p. 28) 

Virginia cities to prohibit endless-chain mer- 
chandising (Dec. 26: p. 34) 

Federal Trade Commission investigates mer- 
ehandising charges by mail order concerns 
(Nov. 14: p. 12) 

American A, A. A. confer with A. B. P., bet- 
ter marketing (April 4: p. 7) 

Distribution 

National Distribution Conference, Washington, 
D. C. (Jan. 10: p. 24) 

National Distribution Conference discussion at 
Washington, D. C. (Jan. 17: p. 32) 

National Distribution Conference, Washington. 
D. O. (Jan. 17: p. 32) 

National Distribution Conference committee to 
study customers’ demands (April 18: p. 76) 
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National Distribution Conference, Washington, 
D. C., studies distribution problems (Nov. 
21: p. 41) 

National Distribution Conference at Washing- 
ton, D. ©, (Jan. 17: p, 32) 

National Distribution Conference, surveys, re- 
ports committees on distribution (Dee, 5: 
p. 46) 

Meeting of National Distribution Conference 
at Washington, D. C., to fight waste (Nov. 
7: p. 88) 

National Distribution Conference, Washington, 
D. C., opens (Dec. 19: pp. 3, 36) 

Merchandising papers—U, 8. and Canada 

Directory of, by states, cities (Jan. 31: pp. 
182-4) 

Research 

Express, London (Eng.), 
bureau (Feb. 14: p. 24) 


N 
NEWSPAPERS 

(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p 125) 

Changes 

(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p 125) 

Mergers 

(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHDR Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p 125) 
ew 

(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p 241) 

Suspensions 

(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p 241) 

NEWSPAPERS 

Advertising 

Indiana newspapers to advertise themselves 
(June 6: p, 40) 

German (language) (U. 8.) to advertise (Feb. 
28: p. 4) 

Costs 

O. G. Villard, The Nation, N. Y. City, says 
newspaper costs too great (Feb. 7: pe 27) 

Organization efficiency need of newspaper, L. 
A. Brush, Review, Hast Liverpool, 0. (Nov. 
14% py) 10) 

Columnists 

Various, photos (Oct. 3: p. 8) 

Newspaper personnel of U. 8., editors, man- 
aging editors, city editors ‘Jan. 31: pp. 18- 
75) 


starts research 


Newspaper makers 

T. BE. Niles, Providence (R. 1.), News (Jan. 
3: p. 82) 

Gilbert Gabriel, Telegram (N. Y. City) Jan. 
10%; ps S21) 

Gardner Cowles. Des Moines (Ta.). 
and Tribune-News (Jan. 31: p. 7) 

G. F. Moran, Cleveland (0.), News and 
News-Leader (Jan. 10: p. 5) 

R. H. Schooley, N. Y., Herald-Tribune (Jan. 
10: p. 14) 

H. ©. Deuter, W. F. Dunn, O. L. Hall, 
Journal, Chicago (Feb. 7: pp. 4, 25) 

F. J. Tietsort, N. Y. American (Feb. 7: p, 
28) 


Register 


M. M. Murdock, Eagle, Wichita (Kans.) 
(Feb. 14: p. 6) 
Carl Brockhagen, Herald, San Francisco 


(Calif.) (Feb. 21: p. 20) 
H. T. Claus, Transcript, Boston (Feb. 21: 


p. 4) 

J. T. Williams, Jr., Transcript, Boston (Feb. 
21: p. 4) 

w B. Miller, Courier-Journal, Louisville 


(Ky.) (Feb. 14: p. 80) 

W. H. Cowles, Spokesman-Review, Spokane 
(Wash.) (Feb. 14: p. 31) 

A. R. Treanor, News-Courier, Saginaw (Mich.) 
(Feb. 14: p. 9) 

Harold Goff, Deseret News, Salt Lake (Utah) 
(Feb. 28: p. 25) 

R. J. Davis, Evening Post (N. Y. City) (Feb. 
28: p. 25) 

A. Newman, Evening Post 
(Feb, 28: p. 39) 

Philip Jackson, 
(Feb. 21: p. 25) 

H. B. R. Briggs, Record, Los Angeles (Calif) 
(Feb. 21: p. 4) 

J. J. Allardice, News, Knickerbocker Press, 
Albany (N. Y.) (Feb. 21: p. 29) 

G. TT. Cameron, Chronicle, San Francisco 
(Calif.) (Feb. 28: p. 5) 

Rowe Stewart, Record, Philadelphia (March 


(Ne exe Clty.) 


Journal, Portland (Ore.) 


we p. 28) 

F. A. Mackenzie, News, Chicago (March 7: 
p. 4) 

John B. Woodward, News, Chicago (March 
14: p. 30) 


J. ©. Dayton, Evening Journal (N. Y. City) 
(March 14: p. 4) 

Harris M. Crist, Eagle, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
(March 21: p, 12) 

A. B. Harris, Times-Herald, Dallas (Tex.) 
(March 21: p. 22) 

John Helfrich, Hearst Chem. Research Labora- 
tories (N. Y. City) (March 21: p. 18) 


Marcellus 3B. Foster, Chronicle, Houston 
(Tex.) (March 28: p. 8) 
Oscar. “Tr. Conklin, Free Press, Ventura 


(Calif.) (March 28: p. 19) 

Rudolph H. Horst, Tribune, South Bend (Ind.) 
(March 28: p. 20) 

Thomas Kavanaugh, 
(March 28: p. 20) 

James T. Williams, Jr., American, Boston 
(March 28: p. 8) 

W. A. Bailey, Kansan, Kansas City (Kan.) 
(April 4: p. 14) 

Carl C. Magee, State Tribune, Albuquerque 

“ (N. M.) (April 4: p. 5) 

Frank §S, Newell, News-Scimitar, 
Tenn.) (April 4: p. 84) 

F, A. Roberts, Times, Rochester (N. Y.) 
(April 11: p. 84) 

(Continued on page 288) 


News, Dayton (0.) 


Memphis 


BATA S=9 
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“The Perfect Sheet,’’ H. H. Warner (Nov. 21: 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS—Continued 


W. F.. Reynolds, Standard-Union, 
(N. ¥.) (April 11: p. 38) 

Frank B. Noyes, president Associated Press 
(April 18: pp. 7, 30) 


Brooklyn 


Milton A. McRae, Pasadena (Calif.) (April 
18:. p...15) 
T. R. Williams, Gazette-Times, Chronicle- 


Telegraph, Pittsburgh (Pa.) (April 18s ps 
25) 

James M. ‘Thomson, Item, Tribune, New 
Orleans (La.) (April 18: p. 70) 

William F. Prisk, Press-Telegram, Long 
Beach (Calif.) (April 25: p. 67) 

. P. J. Mooney, Commercial-Appeal, Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) (May PG OF 

Edwin S. Friendly, The Sun (N. Y. City) 
(May 2: p. 27) 

A. .G. Newmyer, Item, New Orleans (La.) 
(May 9: p. 75) 

George Lindsay, Chronicle, Marion (Ind.) 


(May 16: p. 40) 
Ferguson, Record, Philadelphia (May 


M. F. 
23: p. 14) 

Frank Sullivan, World (N. ¥. City) (May 
Psp Db) 


John W. Baker, Journal-News, Ithaca (N. Xa) 
(June 18: p. 33) 


Rollo Ogden, Times (N. Y. City) (June 27: 
p. 7) 

J. Mora Boyle, Mirror (N. Y. City) (July 4: 
p. 12) 

Alexander B. McKee, State Journal, Colum- 
bus (0.) (July 11: pD. 29) ., 
James M. Ross, Leader, Lexington (Ky.) 

(Aug. 1: p. 30) 
W. Laurence Dickey, Journal-Post, Kansas 


City (Mo.) (Aug. Re pe. 14) 

Hal O’Flaherty, News, Chicago (Sept. 5: D. 
9 

EL Hosking, Press-Telegram, Long Beach 
(Calif.) (Sept. 19: p. 10) 

K. M. Anderson, Chronicle, 
(Calif.) (Oct. 17: D. 20) 

Joseph Markham, Standard, Anaconda (Mont. ) 
(Oct, 24: D. 14) 

Howard Kahn, News, St. Paul (Minn.) (Nov. 

99 


San Francisco 


7: p. 22 

Charles = Newell, Dispatch, Dallas (Tex.) 
(Nov. 14: PD. 20) 

John 3H. Cullen, (Md.) 
(Nov. 21: p. 9) 

Ww. B. Bryant, Press-Guardian, Paterson UNS 
J.) (Nov. 21: p. 30) 
E. H. O’Hara, Herald, (N.> oY.) 

(Nov. 28: p. 14) 
R. ©. Kates, Times-Union, Rochester (Nae ko) 


News, Baltimore 


Syracuse 


(Dec. 5: p. 10) 
R. BE. Lent, News, Passaic (N. J.) (Dec. 12: 
p. 14) \ 
James W. Barrett, World (N. ¥. City) (Dec. 
26: p. 20) 
NEWSPAPERS 


United States 

By cities, states (Jan. 31: DD. 18-75) 

New York and Brooklyn dailies, 6 months 
ending April 1, 1925 (April 25: D. 76) 

Personnel of, editorial, editor, mane ed- 

18-75) 


itor, city editor (Jan. 31) (pp. 
Personnel of, business: publisher, general 
manager, business manager, advertising 


manager, ecireulation manager, mechanical 
(Jan. 31: pp. 18-75) site 
Analysis general, newspaper conditions, U. 8., 


1924, and possible 1925 (April 18: pp. 58, 


60) 

Canada 

Summary, morning, evening, Sunday papers 
Jan. 31: p. 111) 

Business personnel: publisher, general man- 
ager, business manager, advertising man- 
ager, circulation manager, classified man- 


ager, mechanical (Jan. 31: pp. 76-9) 

Bditorial personnel: editor, managing editor, 
city editor (Jan. 31: pp. 76-9) 

Dramatic 

Edgar Selwyn, N. Y. City, would bar critics 
(April 18: p. 7) 

Editorial 

Senator J. A. Reed (Mo.) says newspapers 
are “run by morons’’ (April 4: p. 8) 

Senator D. A. Reed, Pa., to suppress Senate 
news (Jan. 31: p. 1) 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune (N. Y.) broadcasts de- 
scription making newspapers (Jan. Sis ep: 
8) 

F. W. Wile, Washington (D. ©.), replies to 
Senator J. A. Reed’s attack on newspaper 
men (March 14: D. 32) 

Regional national association plan for federal- 
jzation (April 11: D. 41) : 

Southern Calif. Editorial Association con- 
demns junkets (April 25: p. 3) 

Imperial Press Conference, Melbourne, 
(Nov. 7: PD. 12) 

Dailies, 56 cities, raise 
France (April 18: D. 65) Poe 

Bruce Bliven, N. Y¥. City, on waning editorial 
influence (May 2: D. 7) 

‘Does a fighting editorial policy pay?’ W. M. 
Harrison, Oklahoman, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) (May 9: p. 102) 

Congressman G. B. Churchill 
likes method handling news 
50) 

League of Nations Herald complains non-use 
League news (Feb. 14-0 p27) 

Foreign languages y 

Foreign language dailies (Jan. 31: D. 110) 

German dailies to organize (Jan. 31: p. 11) 

Language, by cities, states (Jan. 31: DD. 216- 
21) 

False information : 

Penalties, various states, for giving to news- 
papers (April 25: D. 70) 

Great Britain 

Dailies, editorial, business personnel, circula- 
tion, advertising rates (Jan. 31: Dp. 158- 
162) 


Aus. 


$2,000,000 to aid 


(Mass.), dis- 
(April 25: p.- 
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House organs 
Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis., publishes 
house organ in dailies (Dec. 26: p. 44) 

Libraries— : P 

Special Libraries Association, convention, 
Swampscott (Mass.) discusses index systems 
(June 20: p. 9) ; 

Various, detailed, index systems, special 
Libraries Association convention, Swamp- 
scott (Mass.) (June 27: pp. 5, 6, 32-34) 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER year book index, 
1924 (Jan. 31: pp. 230-32) 

Method of, Congressional Library, 
ton, D. ©. (Nov. 28: p. 34) 

Questions asked librarians, Journal, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) (April 4: p. 19) 

Literary markets (U. 8.) 

Literary and art markets (Jan. 31: pp. 204-7) 

Management 

Roy W. Howard on newspaper administration 
(March 28: pp. 8, 21) 

News 

Class of news filed, amount in Washington, 
D. ©. (March 14: pp. 3, 27) 

North America Newspaper Alliance 
violating releases (Jan. 31: p. 14) 
Regulations to control transmitted news 
sought at International Radio-Telegraph 
convention, Washington, D. CG. (April 4: 

p. 26) 

Congressman Free introduces new nayal radio 

press bill (Jan. 31: Dp. 4) 


Washing- 


fined, 


NEWS SERVICES 


Canada newspapers seek service by radio 
(April 11: p. 51) 
Reuters, Ltd., given $32,500 subsidy by 


Janadian government (March 14: p. 4) 
List of news services (Jan. 31: p. 180) 
Reuters, Limited, London, Bng., transferred to 

Press Association of the United Kingdom 

(Dee. 12: p. 6) 
I. N. 8. personnel 

(March 28: p. 4) 
WwW. K. Hutchison, I. N. S., Scopes case scoop 

(July 18: p. 83) 

Illinois Telegraph News Co. sold to Journal of 

Commerce (Chicago) (Jan. 31: Dp. 14) 
United Press personnel in Ohio valley tornado 

(March 28: p. 4) 

Karl A. Bickel returns from Mexico (March 

28: p. 4) 

Twenty-eighth annual meeting, N. Y. City, 

program, photos (April 1d: pp. 5, 6, 7,28), 9; 


in Ohio valley tornado 


58, 60) 

Associated Press, officers for 1925 (Jan. 31: 
p. 88) 

Annual report, board of directors (April 25: 
p. 45) 


Modifies rule on broadcasting (April 25: p. 11) 

Directors elected (April 25: D. abs} 

William Orton; Smith College, says A. P. ‘100 
per cent wrong’’ on world news (Dec. 12: 


p. 40) 

Kent Cooper, gen. manager A. P. (April 25: 
D-, 18) 

Frederick Roy Martin, N. Y. City, resigns 


general manager A. Pp) ‘(April “4:"%p. 4) 


Policies 

R. R. McCormick, Chicago Tribune, urges 
reciprocity (Feb. 28: p. 6) 

Record 


Newspapers, 1924—year of achievement, EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER by (Jan. 31: PD. 17) 

Sensationalism 

W. J. Abbot, Christian Science Monitor (Bos- 
ton) discusses (Feb. 14: pp. 5-6) 

Don OG. Seitz, World (N. Y. City) discusses 
(Feb. 14: p. 5) 

J. BH. Andrus, Yonkers 
(March 7: p. 15) 

Small City Press 

Praised by W. P. Beazell (Jan, 31: p. 14) 

Shopping (newspapers) 

St. Paul, Minn., advertisers start free shop- 
ping-news newspapers (Aug. /22: p. 18) 

Shopping store ‘“‘newspapers’’ not feared by 
newspapers (Oct. 17: DP. 10) 

Statistics 

Basie facts, adyvertising, circulation, in 1924 
(Jan, 31: p. 90) 

U. S. Supreme Court rules on use statistics by 
trade associations (June 20: Dp. 14) 

Development in 1924, data (Jan. 31: p. 90) 

Circulation and advertising rates, 1924 (Jan. 
81; p. 91) 


NEWSPRINT 


Conservation 

R. &. Kellogg tells need of forest protection 
(May 2: p. 6) 

Associated A. ©. W. endorses forestry plan 
(Feb. 7: p. 25) 

“Saye the Tree,’’ editorial (April 18: p. 46) 

New process preserving newspapers files (July 
25: p. 87) 

G. 0. Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, talks 
on saving forests (April 17: pp. 74-5) 

Exports 

Exports, Sept., 1925, incomparable over Sept., 
1924 (Oct. 24: p. 44) 

National Publishers Association protests pra- 
es Canadian embargo pulp (Feb. 7: Dp. 

Newsprint 

Government hearing to define 
newsprint (April 11: p. 7) 

American N. P. A. asks Congress define 
“standard’’ of newsprint (May 9: p. 78) 

Ss. N. P. A. opposes change of definition 
standard newsprint (April 25: p. 48) 

Publishers question definition standard news- 
print by U. S. Bureau of Standards (June 
18: p. 34) 

United States Treasury Department defines 
standard newsprint (July 11: p. 16) 

Production 

U. 8S. Fovernment report on production, 1924 
(March 7: p. 36) 

Summary, production, 1920-1925 (Nov. 21: p. 

) 


(N. Y.), condemns 


standard of 


Consumption, U. S., 1925, may be 3,000,000 
tons (June 20: p. 27) 
Production record set for 1924 (Jan. 81: p. 2) 


Distribution chart, newspapers per capita in- 
habitants U. S. (Jan. 31: p. 215) 


Mills, in U. S. (Jan. 31: p. 164) 
Plants 


International Paper Co. to pay $27,000,000 for 
Canadian property (March 14: p. 15) 


Prices 


International Paper Co. cuts price to $65 
ton, 1926 (Oct. 24: D. 22) 


Price reduction decreases earnings of In- 
ternational Paper Co., N. Y. City (April 11: 
pe 4) 

Research 


Cornstalks as substitute for woodpulp (July 
18: pp. 3, 16) 

Laboratory tests, paper products, Quincy (I1l.) 
(April 25: p. 111) 

Review 

Review of conditions eleven months, 1924, 
News Print Service Bureau (Jan. 3: p. 87) 

Waste 

Ww. F. Metten, Every Evening, Wilmington, 
Dela., denounces newsprint waste by news- 
papers (Sept. 19: p. 34) 

Canada (Conservation) 


Cost of growing new forsets (Dec. 26: pp. 
10, 47) 

Exports 

Exports to U. &., Feb., 1925, shows gain 


(March 28: p. 28) 

Oanadian Pulpwood Association opposes exX- 
port tax (Feb. 21: p. 4) 

Export of newsprint in Dec., 1924 (Jan. 31: 
p. 10) 

Export of newsprint shows increase (Feb. 7: 
p. 23) 

Production 

Record output for 1924 (Jan. 31: p. 11) 

Output, 1924 (Jan. 17: p. 29) 

Summary, production, 1920-1925 
p. 

Free Trade 

R. J. Cromie, Sun, Vancouver (B. C.), seeks 
free trade for newsprint (April 25: p. 50) 

Pulp 

Pulp from Canada, 
(Jan. 3: p. 37) 

R. P. Bell, Halifax (N. S.), opposes Canadian 
tax on pulp wood (April 11: p. 44) 

Embargo on pulpwood, may be adopted by 
Canada (Dec. 26: p. 38) 

Canadian Pulpwood Association challenges 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association to de- 
bate embargo on pulp (Feb. 28: p. 6) 


P 


(Nov. 21: 


increase in Nov., 1924 


POEMS 
“Greetings,’? H. E. Warner (Dec. 26: p. 4) 
“That Day,’? H .E. Warner (March 7: p. 36) 
‘“Memories,’? H. HB. Warner (Jan. 10: p. 4) 
“To Don O. Seitz,’? HB. S. Van Zile (Jan. 10: 


p. 36) 
‘“‘A Song of the Free,’’ H. B. Warner (Jan 24: 


MD. 32) 

“Phe Proof Reader,’ H. BH. Warner (Jan. 3: 
p. 31) 

‘The Marine Reporter,’? H. HB. Warner (Jan. 
17: p. ‘12) 

“Some People Fret,’’ H. H. Warner (Feb. 21: 
p. 16) 

“That College Guy,’’ H. EH. Warner (Jan. 31: 
p. 11) 


“The Mop,’? H. BH. Warner (Feb. 14: p. 16) 

“The Dreamers,” H. BH. Warner (March 21: 
p. 7) 

“J Solomon Were the Hditor,’’ H. B. Warner 
(Feb. 28: p. 12) 

“That Day,’? H. BH. Warner (March 28: p. 20) 

‘Two Stories,’? H. BH, Warner (April 18: p. 
82) 

“The Wish,’? H. BP. Warner (May Depo 10): 

“The Hot Tip,’? H. B. Warner (May 80: p. 5) 

‘Po Adolph 8. Ochs,’’ H. HB. Warner (May 9: 
p. 96) 

“To All You Cubs,’’ H. BH. Warner (May 23: 
p. 4) 

“Genesis,’?’ H. BE. Warner (June 6: p. 6) 

“That Home feeling,’?’ H. E. Warner (April 
ip. 11) 

“In Retrospect,”’ 
p. 60) 

“The Man at the Traps,’’ 
(March 14: p. 14) 

“Somewhat Personal,’? H. H. Warner (Sept. 
12: ‘p. 16) 

“A Personal Note,’’? H. BH, Warner (April 11: 
p. 41) 

‘ow-A-X-T-R-A-Y!’’ H. EB. Warner (June 27: 
» 6) 

“Between These Jobs,’’ H. BH. Warner (July 
18: p. 6) 

“Tonging,’? H. E, Warner (July 25: p. 9) 

“The Vacation Spirit,’ H. EH. Warner (July 
Aisi. 10) 

“mphirty,’? H. B. Warner (Aug. 1: p. 35) 

“To All You Cubs,” H. EH. Warner (re- 
printed) (June 20: p. 5) 

“The Roped Goat,’’ H. HB. Warner (Aug. 15: 
p. 4) 

“The Goat,’’ H. HB. Warner (Aug. 29: p. 12) 
“To Harry Edward Warner,’’ Richard B. 
Gifford (Sept. 19: p. 7) . 
“Gonfession,’’ H. H. Warner (Oct. 1% p: 18) 
“Phe Burden Lifter,’?’ H. E. Warner (Oct. 31: 

pit) 
“To a Novice,’? H. B. Warner (Oct. 245 D. 


H. WB. Warner (April 25: 
H. WB. Warner 


13) 
“William Bradford,’ H. H. Warner (Nov. T: 


p. 9) 
“A dvice-to-the-Lovelorn,’’ H. E. Warner (Noy. 
14: p. 14) 


p. 9) 
ibe? in Prose;'’ H. E. Warner (July 
sw 6 
me ee H. E; Warner (Nev. 28: p. 11) 
f uestion of Viewpoint,’’ H. HB. : 
ae 5: p. 4 bes 
“Somewhat Personal,’’ H. BH. W. 
20: Tee arner (Sept. 
“Ask Jimmy,’’ H. BH. Warner (Sept. 5: 5 
the ‘Tie,!” H. B. Warner (Oct. 8: p. 9) : 
razing,’’ . BE. Warn 3 
ee er (Oct. 10: p. 11) 
C. 8. Yost says free press menaced 
(Jan. 17: p. 5) ee ae 
Post Office Department establishes special de- 
Rae service, rates (April 25: p. 17) 
ree-in-county rule slight benefit t cli 
(Gentes opie o weeklies 
Association Ohio 
(Feb. 7: p. 10) 
Shahid Ue profit handling Saturday EHEve- 
ning ost, Ladies Home Jo - 
(March 28: p. 30) ee 
Legislation 
Rate, wage -increase bill adopted b 
gcSenate (Feb. 28: p. 39) : 5 
enators, Congressmen, publishers discuss — 
tal rate bill (Jan. 3: p. 7) a 
Tsao. Hanson addresses Senate, House Post 
Se! Committee on postal bill (Jan. 3: p. 
A. A. ©. W. neutral in postal rate figh 
Tape ES ght (Jan. 
rene to ask billboard tax (Jan. 10: p. 
To put postal rate making on scientific 
(Jan. 17: p.. 8) : es 
U. §S. Senator R. B. Howell propos ; 
bill (Jan. 17: p. 8) Pees 
A. N. P. A. postal rates and includin 
legislation (April 25: p. 18) oem 
President Coolidge signs postal wage, 
once bill (March 7: p. 15) 
ates revision by coming Congress i 
(Oct. 24: p. 12) is 7 a 
Amended bill may not pass (Jan. 10: 12 
Paes discussed in Congress (rane oe 
p. 
Congress adopts Oddie amendment Sterling- 
Moses postal bill (Jan. 81: p. 4) 
ora scale, U. 8., Jan. 1, 1925 (Jan. 31: pg 
Rate increase legislation (Jan, 31: p. 226) 
Revision postal laws by Congress awaits re- 
ports (Dec. 26: p. 14) 
Associated A. C. W. not to investigate postal 
legislation (April 25: p. 92) 
Congress passes rate, pay increase bill (Feb. 


protests 


Dailies increase 


rate 


14: p. 27) 

New P. O. bill described, rates, ete. (March 
14: p. 13) 

Senator G. H. Moses appointed chairman 
Sees Post Office Committee (March T: 
p. : 

Publishers P 

American N. P. A. suggests withdrawal 


newspaper from mails (Feb. 7: p. 15) - 

Sen cs plan for new postal bill (March 7: 
p. 

American N. P. A. seeks postal data, Con- 
sressional hearings (June 13: p. 31) 

Virginia Press opposes postal rate increase 
(Feb. 7: p. 16) 

Publishers attend Congressional postal hear- 
ing (Jan. 21: p. 4) 

Publishers seek prevent enactment pay, rate 
increase postal bill (Feb. 21: p. 10) 

American Publishers Conference opposes postal 
gag rule in House (Feb. 7: p. 24) 

Publishers urged to fight postal raise (June 
20: p. 30) 
New York State Publishers convention on 
postal rates (Feb. 14: p. 5) ; 
Associated A. ©. W. urges postal rate con- 
ference (Feb. 7: p. 5) 

Inland Daily Press conyention protests postal 
pay, rate increase (Feb. 21: p. 5) 

Associated Ohio Dailies protest increase postal 
rates (Feb. 7: p. 10) 

New York State Press Association conyention 
discusses postal rate increase (Feb. 14: p. 


5) 
To place postal rates on scientific basis (Jan, 
17: p. 8) : 


N. B. A. statement on proposed postal in- 
crease (Jan. 3: p. 8) 

National Council Business Mail Users, $250,- 
000 to fight increase postal rates (June 13: 


p. 14) 
eg Bates writes of postal rates (April 4: 
p. 


Associated A. ©. W. urges postal rate con- 
ference (Feb. 7: p. 5) 

Congressional Postal Committee at Chicago, 
told Government losing money high posta 
rates (Aug. 29: p. 22) 

PRESS AGENTS 

Free advertising 

Press agents defends H. F. Sinclair, A. B. 
Fall, Teapot Dome) (origin uncertain) 
(April 18: p. 72) 

Inter-Ocean Syndicate, Chicago handled pub- 
licity H. F. Sinclair, A. B. Fall (Teapot 
Dome) (April 25: p. 58) 

Automobile officials, views on free space (Dec. 
125 p:" 9) 

National Association Radio ‘Writers, Wash- 
ington, D. ©., bars space ‘‘grafters’’ (Nov. 
21: p. 18) ’ 

A. R. Erskine, president Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, conditions free publicity (Nov. 21: 
pp. 8, 4) 

Editor itemizes press agent matter received 
(Sept. 26: p. 16) 

Silph Medical Co., 


N. Y¥. ity, space for 


nothing (Dec. 5: p. 44) 
General Health Bureau, 
cups (Sept. 5: p. 5) 


(Continued on page 289) * 


N. Y¥. City, paper 


PRESS AGENTS—Continued 
Smith Typewriter Co., N. Y. City, space trad- 


ing (Sept. 5: p. 6) 
Born Tailors Guild, seeks free space (Aug. 
29; p. 12) 


Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Aug. 15: p. 6) 

Frank 0. Edgecombe, president N. BR. A, 
scores press agents (Sept. 19: p. 7) 

American Radiator Co. asks free space (Aug. 
ae? pe 10) 

George D. Hirst, Inc., N. Y. City, boasts of 
free space (Aug. 8: p. 4) 

J. Lathrop, Calif. Tax. Imp. Association de- 
fends press agents (Aug. 8: p. 39) 

‘Clients charged 50 per cent of newspaper 
rates for matter run (Aug. 8: p. 10) 

Western Newspaper Union asks free space for 
Chicago railroads (Aug. 8: Deke) 

Free publicity threats, Ford Motor Co. agents, 
discountenanced (Nov. 21: p. 4) 

Washington (state) Newspaper Institute con- 
vention opposes press agents (Feb. 14: p. 
27) 

Inland D. P. <A. convention attacks 
agents (Feb. 21: p. 5) 

Style show, N. Y. City, DB. L. Bernays (April 
4: p. 37) 

Analysis legitimate vs. fake press agents, OQ, 
L. Pancoast (April 4: p. 36) 

M. S. Sherman, Union, Springfield (Mass.), 
on deceitful publicity (May 9: p. 86) 

BH. L. Bernays, ‘‘National Household Service,’’ 
N. Y. City (June 20: p. 10) 


seek more free space 


press 


Various ‘‘grafters’’ (June 27: p. 12) 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago (June 
27: p. 19) 

Squelching space ‘‘grafters’’ (June 27: p. 19) 

J. T. Gibbs, Record, Philadelphia attacks 


(July 18: p. 8) 

Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark (N. J.) 
2-col. ‘‘graft’? (July 18: p. 11) 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
“grafting”? (July 25: p. 12) 

H. Hubbard, Times, Kingfisher (Okla.), fights 
press agents (July 25: p. 12) 


space 


Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J., space ‘‘moochers’’ (Novy. 14: pits) 

“Half Rate Advertising,’’ editorial (Oct. 31'; 
Dp. 26) 

Nash Automobile Co. free space seeker (Oct. 
31: p. 12) 

National Steel Fabrics Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
free space (Oct. 31: p. 12) 

Ford Motor Co., Dallas (Tex.) asks free 
space (Noy. 7: p. 40) 

Missouri Press Association attacks press 


agents (Oct. 24: p. 43) 

Sherwin, Williams Co. ask free space (July 
4: p. 4) 

Campaigns, 
12: p. 14) 

Press agents, N. Y. City, given charter, by 
A. F. L. (July 11: p. 37) 

State, Columbia (S. C.), “Why not let them 
pay for it?’’ (Oct. 10: p. 16) 

Editorial (Feb. 14: p. 20) 

Ivy L. Lee defends press agents in address 
at Chicago (Jan. 8: p. 12) 


schemes, space ‘‘grafters’’ (July 


H. J. Conner, (eveland. 0.: boosts Van- 
couver Island, B. C. (Oct. 10: p. 6) 
Times, Toledo, O., tells Prudential Life In- 


surance Co., Newark, N. J., ‘‘save postage’’ 
(Oct. 10: p. 6) 

W. J. Smith, president Illinois Press As- 
sociation, says press agents a menace (Oct. 
10: p. 8) 

Letter defending press agents, S. Roland Hall 
(July 25: p. 388) 

“Close the publicity door,’’ Press, Sheboygan 


(Wis.) (Oct. 10: p. 64) 

Ashton Stevens, Herald and Examiner, Chi- 
cago, discusses press agents (March 14: 
p. 7) 

Press agent says free space “orafting”’ 
doomed (Oct. 17: p. 50) 

McManus, Inc., N. Y. City, ‘‘graft’’ for 
Chrysler Corp. (Aug. 22: p. 12) 

American Housewife Bureau, N. Y. City 


(Ang. 22: p. 12) 

Ray Garner, Age-Herald, Birmingham (Ala.), 
condemns press agents (Aug. 22: p. 14) 

Southern California Editorial Association 
tires of free space (July 18: p. 54) 

Born Tailors Guild scored, Times, Cleveland 
(O.) (Oct. 17: p. 6) 

English Angora yarns (N. Y. City) 
grafting (Oct. 17: p. 6) 

Copy circular letter sent by publisher with 
press agent story to advertised concern 
eOct, 17: -p. 5) 

First National Pictures, Inc., free space for 
Colleen Moore (Oct. 17:.p. 6) 
Press, Ypsilanti (Mich.), exposes 

press agents (Oct. 17: p. 5) 

M. P. Rice, General Electric Co., N. Y. City, 
Says public unwilling to listen broadcasting 
publicity (March 7: p. 15) 


space 


yarious 


“Radio Advertising’? editorial (Feb. 14: p. 
20) 
D. S. Perrin, Herald-Tribune (N. Y. City), 


on “‘hand-outs’’ (May 23: p. 9) 

Bernard Sobel (N. Y. City) tells of free ad- 
vertising (May 28: p. 20) 

Edward L. Bernays and ‘‘National Household 
Service’ (May 16: p. 14) 

Ivy L. Lee gives dinner for Ambassador A. B. 
Houghton (April 18: p. 73) 

G. M. Cook, director publicity Standard Oil 
Co., Ind., tells how to ‘‘win’’ editors (April 
18: p. 73) 

Millions of dollars in space ‘‘grafted’’ (June 
13: pp. 9, 36) 

How Ivy L. Lee (N. Y. City) queered a 
“scoop’’ (April 25: p. 76) 

PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD 

Officers, membership (Jan. 31: p. 181) 

International, press congress (League of Na- 
tions) favored by editors (Dec. 19: p. 8) 


Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1926 


ANNUAL INDEX TO “EDITOR AND PUBLISHER” 


(Continued from page 288) 


PRESS 
Free 
W. T. Evgue, Capital-Times, Madison, Wis.. 
Says press not free (Oct. 24: p. 15) 
Publisher, editor Journal, B. St. Louis 
cited contempt court (March 21: p. 9) 
PRESS GALLERY 
U. S, Congress 
Scene in Senate press gallery (March 21: p, 


99 


Correspondents entitled to admission to U. S. 


Ti!.), 


Senate gallery (Jan. 31: p. 108) 
PRICES 
Newspapers 
(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Interna- 
tional Year Book Number, 1926: p.—) 
PRODUCTION 
Increases 


Increase in cost of ink (Jan. 10: p. 3) 
General increase in production costs (Jan. 10: 


p. 3) 
PROMOTION 
Circulation 
Newsstands to buy ad space (Feb, 7: p. 36) 
“What a dollar will buy’? (Feb, 7: p. 36) 
Tribune, Chicago, insurance policies issued by, 
declared valid (April 4: p. 11) 
PUBLISHERS 
Various 
Frank A. Munsey dies, N. Y. City (Dec. 26: 
pp. 3-8, 48) 
Publishers in U. 8S. (Jan. 31: p. 223) 


C. 8. Jackson, Portland (Ore.), estate (Jan, 


31: p. 10) 

Victor F. Lawson, News, Chicago, leaves es- 
tate of $20,300,000 (Sept. 5: p. 10) 

Victor F. Lawson, News, Chicago, Ill., be- 
queaths property to newspaper associates 
(Aug. 29: pp. 5, 6, 7, 48) 

FF, A. Munsey, N. Y¥. City, seriously ill (Dec. 
19: p. 6) 

Alfred Lindsley, News, Eureka, Calif., re- 
leased from jail (Dec. 19: p. 88) 

M. H. de Young, Chronicle, San Francisco 
(Calif.), estate (Feb. 28: p. 5) 

American Inter-Regional Newspaper Council 


formed (details) (April 25: p. 17) 
Regional associations represented in American 
Inter-Regional Newspaper Council (April 25: 


De OLL7) 
Kansas City (Mo.) publishers organize (Feb. 
28: p. 10) 
R 
RADIO 
Broadcasting 
Amer'can N. P. A. bans broadcasting publicity 
(May 2: p, 14) 


Radio typewriters forecast (Jan. 10: p. 7) 

Canadian Government uses broadcasting to ad- 
vertise (Jan. 31: p. 190) 

Adyertising sold $2,000,000 broadcasting equip- 
ment, 11 days N. Y. City store (May 23: 
p. 6) 

Associated A, A. A. 
from radio advertising (May 9: p. 86) 
Should newspapers sell advertising time on 

own radios? (June 6: p. 38) 

Advertising by radio in hypothetical adver- 
tising campaign (Jan. 31: p. 89) 

Edgar H. Felix writes on broadcasting (April 


investigations results 


4: p. 8) 

Direct results from radio advertising unlikely 
(COCt 1s) py 13) 

H, VY. Kaltenborn, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 


suggests founding radio university (Feb. 7: 
, 23) 
eae N. P. A, to check radio advertising 
swing to magazines (Sept. 19: p. 6) 
Congressman S. Bloom, N. Y. City, introduces 
bill in Onogress stop broadcasting advertis- 
ing (Aug. 8: p. 36) 
News, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to advertise radio (Oct. 10: p. 14) 
Victor Talking Machine Co. checks up broad- 
easting results (March 28: p. 25) 


uses own columns 


Fourth annual radio conference, Washington 
(D. ©.), condemns radio advertising (Nov. 
14: p. 13) 


Post-Dispatch, St. Louis (Mo.), sells broad- 
easting advertising (May 9: p. 73) 

Lee De Forest denounces broadcasting (March 
14: p. 10) J 

M. P. Rice, General Blectric Co., N. Y. City, 


says public unwilling listen broadcasting 
publicity (March 7: p. 15) ‘ 
Why radio fails as aid to advertising; analysis 
(June 18: pp. 8, 4) 
A. <A. <A. ‘A. investigations results from 
broadcasting (May 9: p. 86) 


D. Sarnoff says broadcasting is aid to cir- 
culation advertising (Jan. 17: p. 18) j 
The Sun, N. Y. City, broadcasting censorship 
rules (April 4: p. 7) : 
Science Service reports eclipse sun by radio 

(June 31: p. 8) 

Letter from L. H. Fisher defends broadcast- 
ing (March 7: p. 30) 

Journal, Milwaukee (Wis.) establishes broad- 
easting station (Feb. 14: p. 7) . 
Cleveland (O.), publishers cease broadcasting 

(Feb. 14: p. 8) 

National Retail Dry Goods Association conven- 
tion says broadcasting not competitor of 
advertising (Feb. 14: p. 5) : 

New York State Press Association discusses 
broadcasting (Feb. 14: pp. 5-6) 

New York State Press Association on broad- 
easting results (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Association of Journalists Accredited to 
League of Nationas, protests broadcasting 
(April 4: p. 4) , 

American T. & T. Co. (N. Y. City) says 
broadcasting supplements advertising (March 
NG, Ste! 

Item eas Tribune, New Orleans, to forecast 
weather by broadcasting (Jan. 17: p. 12) 

News radio transmission in Pacific (Jan. 17: 
Pp. 22) 


Mayor J. ¥. Hylan, N. Y. City, attacks news- 
papers on broadcasting (April 14: p. 10) 


Herald-Tribune (N. Y¥. City) broadcasts 
newspaper making (Jan. 31: p, 8) 

Broadcasting fixed feature in many news- 
papers (Jan. 31: p. 202) 

Newspaper broadeasting stations in U. §. 
(Jan. 31: p. 202) 

Newspaper broadcasting stations in Canada 
(Jan. 31: p. 202) 


Broadcasting and the press (Jan. 81: p. 223) 

Congress may grant naval radio extension 
(Jan. 81: p. 4) 

W. R&R. Hearst, J. M. Schenck, to build 
large broadcasting stations (April 11: p. 5) 

W. R. Hearst talks of broadcasting plans 
(April 12; p. 5) 

Lord Riddell, Sunday News of the World, 
London, Eng., sees broadeasting rival to 
newspaper (Dec. 26: p. 14) 

Union, Springfield (Mass.), staff broadcasts 
minstrel show (March 21: p. 14) 

Advertiser, Honolulu (H. T.) to broadcast to 
States (April 4: p. 48) 

Telegram-Mail, N. Y. City, broadcasting with 
cartoons (April 18: p. 14) 

Broadcasting stations in Illinois aid tornado 
relief (March 21: p. 12) 

Law may stop certain broadcasting by news- 
papers (March 21: p. 81) 


Cable, radio concerns oppose press use 
broadcasting (Jan. 24: p, 28) 
American newspapers speak to Australia 


Jan, 31: p. 1) 
What is radio news now? (April 4: p. 8) 
Naval radio for press (Jan. 10, p. 7) 
Extent of interest in radio (April 11: p. 5) 
PATENTS 
Radio 
International News Service wins patent decis- 
ion, radio typewriter (Dec. 28: p. 18) 


S 


SALESMANSHIP 
Newspaper 
Hints on salesmanship, 0. L. Pancoast (Oct. 
17s p. 24) 
Newspaper vs. magazine salesmen GNeY. 
City) (Nov. 'T: p. 30) 
A. J. Slomanson analyzes (June 6: pp. 9, 10) 
Increase sales candy through advertising 
Feb. 14: p. 85) 
SUBSCRIBERS 
Newspapers 
Reyiew-Atlas, Monmouth (l.), subscriber 


pays 46-year old bill (Dec. 12: p. 6) 


Gazette, Beloit, (Kan.) claims oldest con- 
tinuous subscriber, 54 years (April 25: p. 
16) 

SYNDICATES 

Associations 


Association of Newspaper Syndicates organ- 
ized, N. Y. City (Aug. 15: p. 3-4) 

Comics 

Use of, helps classified (March 14: p, 14) 

“Comics Serve Health,’’. editorial (March 14: 
p. 20) 

Increased use comics, cost (Jan. 10: pp. 3-4) 

Features 

W. Johnson says signed articles genuine (Jan. 
10: p. 26) 

Cross-word puzzles competition (Jan. 24: p. 
32) 

Crossword puzzle, invention claimed by World 
(N. Y. City) staff (Feb. 28: p. 9) 

Annual “‘lark’’ King Feature Syndicate, Inc., 
N. Y. City (April 25: p. 36) 


Schemes and ideas—various (Jan. 17: p. 33) 

Production 

Production costs of syndicate features (Jan. 
LO pe 78) 


Hditors complain of poor copy (July 18: p. 18) 

Syndicates 

List of (Jan. 81: p. 184) 

Directory of, EDITOR & PUBLISHER (July 
18: pp. 30, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 53) 

Conditions discussed, American Society News- 
paper Editors convention (Jan. 24: pp. 18, 


19, 34) 
T 
TABLOIDS 
(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p. —) 
Analyzed 
(See also BDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p, —) 
Changes 
(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p. —) 
News 
(See also EDITOR & PUBLISHDR Inter- 
national Year Book Number, 1926: p. —) 
TAXATION 
Newspapers 


U. S. Board Tax Appeals permits capitaliza- 
tion expenditures for circulation (Noy. 28: 
p. 16) 
Morning paper, Republican, Pottsville (Pa.), 
fight tax dodgers (April 25: p. 48) 
TRADE MARKS 


Newspaper 

Bill introduced Congress to protect trade 
marks (Dec. 12: p. 87) 

Federal Trade Commission rules advertise- 


ments must be marked right (April 4: p. 
8) 

Post-Dispatch, Houston (Tex.) wins vs. Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis (Mo.), use of name, 
(April 4: p. 4) 

United States District Court, N. Y. City, 
limits use trade name (June 6: p. 84) 
Washburn-Crosby Oo., Minneapolis (Minn.), 
restrained using name (April 11: p. 45) 

TRAFFIC 

Rates, savings 

Publishers oppose increase of railroad rates 
(July 18: p. 6) 
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Savings possible newspaper 
ment (E. M. Antrim, 
(Nov. 14: pp. 10, 11) 

Interstute Commerce Commission forbids in- 
crease express rates, transportation news- 
papers (May 2: p. 14) 

Interstate Commerce Commission 


trafic manage- 
Tribune, Chicago) 


gives rail- 


roads increased newspaper baggage rate 
(Dec. 19: pp. 438, 44) 
Express companies to increase newspaper 


traffic rates (April 4: p. 9) 


W 
WASTE 
Newspapers 
Various forms, advertising, National Distribu- 
tion Conference, Washington, D. 0, (Dec. 
19: pp. 3, 36) 
Badly prepared copy cause of waste (March 


21: p. 80) 

Association N. A, BE. survey shows great 
amount of waste merchandising services 
(Nov. 21: pp. 12, 39) 

Circulation 

Tradition causes monetary loss, A. R. Mich- 


ener, Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. (Noy. 14: 
p. 50) 

Editorial 

Money lost in preparation editorial copy, H. 
E. Edwards, N. Y. City (Chap. I) (Oct. 81: 


pp. 3, 39) 
Waste in composing room, H. HB. Edwards, 
N. Y. Oity (Chap. II) (Nov. 7: pp. 9, 43) 
WAGES 
Associations 


Publishers, N. Y. State, 
Board Arbitration 
(Sept. 19: p. 33) 

Labor 

Dailies, So. Calif., compute cost press work, 
stereotyping (Sept. 19: p. 32) 

New scale, printers, various cities (Aug. 22: 
p. 42) 

New York State Press Association convention 
discusses (Feb. 14: p. 5) 

Indiana Appelate Court rules employers may 
fix maximum wage (June 27: Pp. 3d) 

Commercial Photo-Engravers Association, Chi- 
cago, given wage increase (Aug. 1: p. 16) 

Association N. A. E., salary or bonus? ques- 
tionnaire (March 28: p. 12) 

WIRE SERVICES 

Transmission 

Telephoto sends 4-column ad N, Y. City-San 
Francisco (Calif.) (May 9: p. 74) 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co, to send 
photos by wire (April 4: p. 16) 

Pacific & Atlantic Photographers, Inc., sends 


win International 
typographical decision 


photographs to nine cities (March 7: p. 9) 
American T. & T. Co. (N. Y. City) tele- 
phones photographs N. Y. City, Chicago, 
San Francisco (March 7: p. 9) 
WRITERS 
Newspapers 
Various, photos (Oct. 3: p. XX) 
Sports, various, photos (Oct. 3: pp. XXI- 
XXII) 
WOMEN 
Newspapers 
Women exchange viewpoints, San Francisco 


(Calif.) (April 18: p. 70) 

Mrs. T, Gaines owns advertising agency, San 
Antonio, Tex. (Oct. 3: p. 74) 

Associations 

Mrs. C. H. Holderman, Tribune, Cocoa (Fla.), 
elected president South Fla. Press Asso- 
ciation (May 30: p. 14) 


Second Minnesota District Editorial Associ- 
ation elects woman president (March 14: 
p. 26) 

Clubs 

Advertising Club, Des Moines, Ia., denies 
Women membership (May 9: p. 18) 

Mrs. Bernice Blackwood re-elected president 
Eighth Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, convention Houston, Tex. (May 16: 
p. 10) 


New York Newspaper Women’s Club raises 
$15,000 (March 14: p. 35) 

New York (City) Newspaper Women’s Club 
plan new clubhouse (May 16: p. 36) 

Editors 


Mrs. HE. Wilcox succeeds father as editor 
Democrat, Wichita (Kan.) (May 16: p. 30) 

Journalism 

Mrs. ©. O. Davis, News, Galveston (Tex.) 
appointed secretary, Governor Ferguson of 
Texas (March 7: p. 6) 


Miss Harriet M. Dewey with News, Chicago, 


46 years. (April 18: p. 40) 

Dorothy D. Jones, Times, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) purposely serves prison term (March 
14: p. 14) 

University of N. D., survey of women in 
journalism. (March 28: p. 28) 

Woman reporter, NBA Serv., mobbed by 
spiritualists, Camp Chesterfield, (Ind.) 
(Sept. 19: p. 44) 

Miss Rachel McDowell, religious editor, 


Times, N. Y. City. (Sept. 26: p. 14) 


Mrs. W. H. Greenhow, Mrs. 0. G. Brush, 
Miss M. Wombough, build plant Tribune- 
Times, Hornell (N. Y.) (Sent. 26: p. 39) 
Miss Freda Simpkins buys News, Lynchburg, 

(O.) (Oct. 31: p. 38) 
News-Journal, Newkirk, Okla., bought by 


Miss S. Halliburton 
Women editors Dispatch-Herald, Brie, 

one day, omit crime (Dec. 26: p, 16) 
Lady Eugenia Doughty, publisher Telegraph, 

Grimsby, England (Dec. 26: p. 12) 
Publishers 


(April 18: p. 54) 
(Pa.), 


Mrs. H. R. Pierce becomes publisher of 
Clintonian, Clinton (Ind.) (March 21: p. 
Writers 

Women writers (photos) (Oct. 3: pp. VI-VII) 
16) 


Advertising 


Australian 
Austrian 


Advertising Agencies— 
NMG ADAC A Nos let cieisietatatois Teisle elses (aac 


of Great Britain 
of United States 


Recognized by American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 
Recognized by Local 
Recognized by Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association 1 
Recommended _for 
Agricultural Publishers Association. 158-186 
Recommended by Periodical Publishers’ 
Association ...--sseeceeeeerereree 
Space Buyers of 
Advertising — 
Appropriations, U. S., 


Associations and 


Associatiens, Canadian 
Associations, European 
Associations, United States 


Courses in, British 
Managers Canadian Newspapers 
Managers, U. S. Newsparers 
Media of— 
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Straits Settlements 
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Newspaper Linage, 
Rates, British Newspapers 
Rates, Canadian Newspapers.....-.- 104-10 
Rates, Newspapers and Magazines 
Rates, Newspapers of Ireland........ 
Rates, Newspapers of Scotland 
Rates, Newspapers of Wales......... 
Rates, U. S. Daily Newspapers...... 2 
Rates, U. S. Newspapers, L : 
Rates, U. §. Newspapers, National. . 
Schools, Great Britain 
Special Representatives of Newspapers 
ata coo aerate Rieter ce vavers vilrivusie ave? picie 
Special Representatives of Newspapers, 
1 De Re Seg a RO OD SO ROI rar 
Alabama Newspapers 
American Newspapers 
Anniversaries 
Annual Index to Ep1ror & PUBLISHER... 
Argentine Newspapers 
Arizona Newspapers 
Arkansas Newspapers 
Art and Literary Market, U. S 
Associations— 
Advertising, U. S......-se cece eeeeee 
OL UB CISITIM | cicie + o/asele ele lele ie cle eieleler='e1s 010 2 
Llc hal. Lee OR EIOE 6 OOO DIO DO DIGG GHOOd 
Foreign Advertising 
De RYANCE! c.cct eels oe sre sialele sleleaisjeisie 2 
Newspaper ....ceeees eer ee ec eernees 
BPTESS ie css ote Kid wlolets ocaretel veyele abe stanprens 
Pigblishiers 5 os sbvee's o.o.c cle eum cxsievals+ rales 
Newspapers 
Newspapers 


Azores Newspapers 


Belguim Newspapers 
Books— 

Advertising “ci. n eee ct shee seieewoae ne 
GCArCUatiOn: tsc-inn dac.ow wyekersislelisis a oisls 
Collections of Editorials 


Country Weeklies 
Editorial Writing 


Foreign Language Press.........--- 
For Journalism Schools 
House "Organs «...scccccccvenereeee 
OMTMAMISEC) P< l= e15 simie sins on viele «le stele aie 
Miscellaneous .......ceseceescevees 


Newspaper Ethics 


Newspaper Law ard Libel 
Newspaper Making 
Newspaper Make-up 


Newspaper Manvals 
News Writing 
On Schocls of Journalism 
Proofreading 
Survey and Criticism 
Vocational Training 


Zolivian Newspapers 


Publishers....158-186 Brazilian Newspapers ..-.....+--+---> 
Advertising Agencies 
“tist Associations and 
Associations of Journalists 
Journalism Histories 


Newspaper Associations 


British Guiana Newspapers 
Broadcasting Stations 
Business Managers— 

Canadian Newspapers 
NeEWSPAPerS. . 0.00 0a0seenceree 20- 
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California Newspapers 


Advertising Agencies of 
Gonsolidations) Sy. 'eriets!sualetoe)etsislehsl orstete 
New FEomes Erected by “Newspapers. . 
Newspaper and Job Mechanical Super- 
Newspaper Rares tee one ee 
Newspapers Sold 
Celebrations 


City Editors 
- Classified Advertising Man- 
a3 Tea. SAME sae oD Ow 
" ‘Managers. ......104-107 
Job Departments 
Managing Editors........ 104-107 
Mechanical Superintendents. 104-107 
Merchandising Papers.. 
Price Changes........... 


Sports Editors 
Sunday Editors 
Bn eens eee oe 
Ready Reckoner, Newspaper Rates and 
11 


Rotogravure Section .......-.+---.++> 
Celebrations 
Central American Newspapers 
Chilean Newspapers 
Chinese Republic Newspapers 
Circulation— 


Newspapers and Magazines.........- 123-131 
English Newspapers 
U. S. Newspapers 
Circulation Managers— 


U_ S. Daily Newspapers........-++--- 20-103 
City Editers— 
Canadian Newspapers 
LS. Newspapemsiic.t0 06.4. ciceet ens 20-103 
Classified Advertising Managers— 
S. Newspapers 


Advertising, 
British Advertising 


Colorado Newspapers 
Connecticut Newspapers 
Consolidations, Newspaper 
Correspondents— 
Foreign Newspapers, in U. $ 
Out-of-town Newspapers, in New York 
State Legislative 
Country Weeklies— 


Cut and Mat Services 


Danish Newspapers 

Delaware Newspapers 

Daily Newspaper— 
Consolidations 
Editors, U. S 
General Managers, U. S 


Special Advertising Representatives. : 
District of Columbia Newspapers 


Ecuador Newspapers 
Epitor & PurLisHeR ANNUAL INDEX.. 


Editorials, Collection of 


Canadian Newspapers. 


English Newspaper Circulations......... 224-230 
Esthonian Newspapers 
Evening Newspaper Advertising Rates.. 20-103 
Executive Personnel, U. S. Daily News- 


Federated Malay States Newspapers.... 
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Finnish Newspapers ........-.++eeee2s 256 
Florida Newspapers ....2...s05+es0ee2 30-34 
Foreign— 

Advertising Clubs... cs. sone ne ed 213-214 

Correspondents in U. S........---+- 207 

Language Press, Books on.........-- 200 
Foreign Language Press, U. S........270-281 
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Advertising Rates of .........-...270-281 

Circulations: Of!" ;.wistens ceva cdeems 2270-281 
NOPE WOT. cielo avert siislier vlelavote leyahehelaketelts ol Tetons 19 
French NewspaperS ..-..0+-+ee0s--eene> 257-258 
French Indo-Chinese Newspapers.......- 268 

G 
General Managers— 

Canadian Newspapers .......--+++- 104-107 

UW.” Si tNewspapersi Weems otnarctantare 20-103 

Georgia Newspapers ....-..-s-+-+:- 34 

German Newspapers ...-.----++-+ . 258-260 
Great Britain— 

Advertisnig Agencies of........+--4.- 232-237 

Advertising Associations and Clubs. .237-239 

Journalistic Associations .......----- 239. 

Newspaper Associations ..........-- 239 

Printing; Schools ~cie% + cisielsee scm = ; 240 

Grecian Newspapers ......-+-5-+08. 260 

H 
Hawaii— 

Newspapers Of ....seesee esse sere oe: 34 
Hich Schools, Journalism Books for..... 200 
Histories, American Journalism.......+ 200 

British. Jotmrmalism® . eis tenac ure ere - 200 

New York Newspapers ......--.+++> 200 
Holland Newspapers ....-.----+++-+--260-261 
House Organs, Becks on.....+-+-e sees 200 
Hungarian Newspapers ......-++-+++-- 261 

I 
Tdaho NewspaperS »...0q-s- cess e ene 34-35 
Tllinois Newspapers ..0.-.eee.- seers 36-38 
InpEx, ANNUAL, TO EpiTor & PuBLISHER. 283-289 
Indiana Newspapers ...+----.e+eeeees> 38-42 
India, Newspapers .......+eeeesee-s> 268 
Instruction in Journalism and Adver- 

tising, Great Britain...........+++-+ 240 
Iowa Newspapers ...-..2--eevecerscees 42-46 
Treland— 

Newspapers of ....c02+eereeeereeee 231 
Italian Newspapers ....--+-+--see+-eeees 261-264 
J 
Japanese Newspapers ....-++.-++++++: . 268-269 
Japanese Newspaper Personnel ......-- 244 
Japanese Newspaper Linage .......--- 244 


Job Departments— 
Superintendents, Canadian Newspapers.104-107 
Superintendents, U. S. Newspapers. . 104-107 


Journalism— 
Books for High Schools............- 200 
IBOOKSHO sc/wis.niers «cls ee Pe oor 1 200 
Courses, British: os)tlvesaustves cpanel 240 
ERIStOLieS: « ieiis wie atiasens Sua (e lens shares taketausne 200 
Pulitzer Prize Awards .........++- 278 
Schools, Great Britain ........-.++++ 240 
Schools, WagiSe | sessvelevsyarctal b sintopetets Aetslinns 218-220 
Jugoslay Newspapers ...+-+++++-+++e-- 266 
K 
Kansas NewspaperS ...----.-+eseeeees 46-47 
Kentucky Newspapers .......+-+++e+e> 47-48 
Key to Special Representatives........ 20-107 
Korean Newspapers .......+-+eye+++++268-269 
OL, 
Labor, Wage’ Scales..0 2... s.ficas cles 192 
Latin-American Newspapers ..........248-254 
Latvian Newspapers ......-s+seeeeeers 264 
Law and Libel, Books on...........-.- 202 
Linage, Advertising in U. S. News- 
papers, 1914-1925 .......006 000004 + 221-223 
Literary and Art Markets ..........-. 215-217 
Lithuanian Newspapers ......----+++-- 264 
Local Advertising Rates .........505 20-107 
London Overseas Journalists Association. 240 
Louisiana Newspapers ......-+-+-+-eee- 48 
M 
Machine Composition Schools.......... 112 
Madeira Newspapers .....-eseeneceees 264 
Maine) Néwspapers s.0 sclwecweeciewien 48 
Managers— 


Advertising, U. S. Daily Newspapers. 20-103 
Circulation, U. S. Daily Newspapers. 20-103 


Montana Newspapers 
Morning Newspapers 


Classified Advertising, U. S.  Daity 


Newspapers -....ccceeesseeneerene 26-103 
Managing Editors— 

Canadian Newspapers ....-+--++++++> 104-107 

U. S. Newspapers: . «ccs since 20-103 
Manuals of Newspaper Work........-- 200 
Maryland Newspapers ...-+++++-+-++-> 20 
Massachusetts Newspapers ...--+-+-++> 50-54 
Mat and Cut Services......-..+++-+:+ 126 
Mechanical Superintendents— 
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Missouri Newspapers 58-60 


N 
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New Daily Newspapers, U. S....----- 126 
Newfoundland— 

Newsprint Mills .......--++++----- 157 

Newsprint Production ......--.+.++- 246 
New Hampshire Newspapers ...------- 62 
New Jersey Newspapers ...-----+-+++-+: 64 
New Mexico Newspapers ....-+.+++++ 64 
News Distributing Agencies, Great 
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Newspapers— 
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SERIAL FICTION NEWS FEATURE PAGE 


by Beatrice Burton 
Author of “The Flapper 


Wife,” ‘Love Bound,” etc. 


fe ees Sa a 
Three or more arresting 
illustrated news feature | 
stories daily. 


Do you want five pages 


WOMAN’S PAGE 


Editorials 
by Sophie Irene Loeb 


Fashions 


by Sally Milgrim 


Health Talk 
byDr.AndrewF. Currier 


‘The Daybook of a 
New Yorker” 
by Burton Rascoe 


ssJust Among Us Girls” 
by Kathryn Kenney 


Daily Poem 
_ by Edgar Vance Cooke 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


News Cartoons 
by Satterfield 
‘+ by Thiele 


Washington Letter 
by Frederic William Wile 


Column of Comment 
by Wilbur F. Sutton 


‘‘Kellygrams”’ 
by Fred C. Kelly 


Editorials 
by Henry W. Bunn 


of exclusive, well bal- 
anced, compelling 


newspaper features 
each day at a moderate 
price ? 


Do you want 


to share in the price 
advantages of a special- 
ized service, widely 
distributed, and to pro- 
tect yourself against 
ever-increasing feature 
costs ? 


Wire 


for particulars of place 
and territory. 


EDITORS’ FEATURE: SERVICE, INC. 
Allied with JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1819 Broadway 


The Best of News Pictures 
and News Features 


SPORTS PAGE 


COMIC PAGE 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
E. 22nd St. and Payne Ave. 


Edited by Roy Grove 


Sport Cartoon 


Speciai Verse and 
Comment 


by George Moriarity 


Basketball 

by Oswald Tower 

A finely illustrated page 
on National Sport with 
special articles by well 
known sports authori- 
ties. 


“Skippy,” comic strip 
by Percy L. Crosby 


“The Old HomeTown” 
by Lee Stanley 
“Pippin Junction” 
Cartoon 


by Russell Cole 


“Etta Kett’’ strip 
by Paul Robinson 


‘The Hubba Hubbas”’ 
a strip of campus antics 


by Dow Walling 


“‘Girliettes”’ 

by Roy Grove 

together with attractive 
double column comics 
by Messner & Walling 
with a variety of single 
column specialties. 
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The Nation’s Automobile Makers 
Show a Still Greater Preference for 


The Daily News in Chicago 


In 1925 the nation’s automobile makers again placed more of their advertising in The Daily News 
than in any other Chicago daily newspaper—and increased their space in The Daily News 146,000 agate 
lines over 1924. 


B ABATAATSa |S 
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Here, in the country’s second largest automobile market, these manufacturers sought and found in 
The Daily News the strongest sales influence that any Chicago daily newspaper could give them. Their 
choice was confirmed by the country’s keenest motor car merchandisers, the distributors and dealers who 
SELL their cars in Chicago and KNOW Chicago daily newspapers. 


The large part played by The Daily News in the sales campaigns of these manufacturers is in- 
dicated by the following record of the space they bought in The Daily News in 1925: 
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Buickw......... 58,312 lines Hupmobile ..... 17,526 lines Rolling 445 oct Se 3,894 lines 
Studebaker ..... 39,745 lines Pierce-Arrow .... 15,519 lines Peerless ........ 2,064 lines 
Hudson-Essex ... 31,500 lines Reo =>. . tae 14,138 lines Moon-Diana .... 1,173 lines + 
Ford-Lincoln .... 30,054 lines Chandler ....... 14,000 lines Gardner ........ 1,000 lines a 
Chevrolet ...... 27,573 lines Oldsmobile ..... 11,893 lines Locomobile ..... 885 lines ‘ 
Willys-Overland . 25,985 lines Nash-Ajax ...... 10,910 lines Jordan ........ i, 800 lines ey 
fadillac .....:.. 25,096 lines Durant-Flint-Star . 10,581 lines Packard 2: ...... 720 lines 
Franklin ....... 22,304 lines Rickenbacker ... 8,706 lines Blcakoncns 8 era. 442 lines 
hrysier....... 19,727 lines Oakland ....... 8,563 lines Velieoe. ae 318 lines 
Modee <........ 18,323 lines Paige-Jewett .... 5,182 lines Stutz2.5 0 ee 202 lines 
Cleveland ...... 17,646 lines Wills-Sainte Claire 4,197 lines 

The basis for this expression of confidence in The more than 60% of the entire gain of all Chicago daily 
Chicago Daily News is the proven ability of this paper newspapers. 


among all Chicago daily newspapers to produce results. In Chicago, the country’s second largest and highly 


During 1925 The Daily News published 718,455 agate 
lines of automotive advertising, including both motor cars 
and accessories, showing a gain of 160,114 lines over 1924. 
This gain is nearly three times that of the leading morn- 
ing daily, whose total lineage fell short of The Daily News 
total by 218,220 lines. In fact The Daily News gain was 


competitive metropolitan market, the selection of daily 
newspapers ceased long ago to be a speculation or an 
experiment among both dealers and makers of automobiles 
as well as accessories. Their preference for The Daily 
News is conclusive proof that Daily News advertising is 
an investment that pays—and pays well. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in C hicago 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. WOODWARD 
110 East 42nd St. 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WOODWARD & KELLY C. GEO. KROGNESS 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


25 carloads of paper (over 500 tons in 940 
rolls) were consumed and 138 tons of metal 
were handled to print the 13 sections and 196 
pages of the 25th Anniversary Automobile 
Show Number of the Detroit News. 


Separate runs of 64 pages, 56 pages and 36 
pages, each run consisting of several sections, 
were made possible by the flexibility of the 
48 units of Scott “Multi-Unit” Press Installa- 
tion used. Combined with 8 pages of roto- 
gravure, 20 pages of comics and a twelve 
page tabloid magazine, more than 340,000 
complete papers were produced. 
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The Largest Issue Ever Published By The Detroit News 


Multi-Unit” and *Straight-Unit” Presses 


A REMARKABLE PRESS ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The printing of this Sunday paper began 
on Saturday morning and was completed 
Sunday morning without overtime. The 
complete edition of the Saturday evening 
during the same 


paper was ~ printed 


period. 


The speed and reliability of the most flexible 
and adaptable printing equipment in the world 
have never been more conclusively demon- 
strated. Scott Unit Presses prove their great- 
er worth whenever called upon for an unusual 
production. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


New York Office - 
Chicago Office - - 


- . 1457 Broadway 
441 Monadnock Block 


Cabie Adress: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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Baltimore Must Be 
“Shown” On Shows 


@ it you don’t believe it—ask any theatrical man. He knows 
that if he has the stuff in his show he’ll get the business. But 


he also knows that a half-way attraction will get less than 
half-filled houses. 


@ That same producer—or any other producer—can tell you 
something else. He’ll tell you that in no other city are there 
newspapers which affect box-office receipts as do the Sun- 
papers of Baltimore. 


@ Baltimore trusts Sunpaper “reviews”—accepts the Sun- 
papers estimate of a show’s worth—and reacts accordingly. 


q The influence of the Sunpapers overflows from the editorial 
to the advertising columns. A city which has grown up with 
almost implicit faith in the Sunpapers—teels the same faith 
in the articles advertised in these Sunpapers. 


@ When you aim to reach the buyers of Baltimore in the homes 
of Baltimore— put your trust in the papers Baltimore trusts. 


January Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M.& BE.) - 245,020 
Sunday - - - - 186,979 
eo onw and Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 
110 E. 424 St., New York f \ H ) BN ee ; S U N 
GUY S. OSBORN eee Ale 


360 N. ae Ave., Chicago MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’—They Say “SUNpaper”’ 
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Reaching Bond Buyers 
1n 


PHILADELPHIA 


The great army of Philadelphia home owners are the real bond buyers in Philadelphia. 


After a man owns his home he looks around for other safe investments to put his 


money to work. 


In Philadelphia and its suburbs there are about 525,000 separate homes, about half of 
these owned by their occupants. 


The daily newspaper that goes into nearly every home is the newspaper that can best present 


your message to the largest number of prospects. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
aper “nearly everybody” reads— 
pap a 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 
524,662 oR 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest in 
Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


“Tn 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


tin, 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
247 Park Avenue C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Bldg.) 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Ine. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard 681 Market Street 
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Only Two Anti-Fascist Dailies Survive 
Premier Mussolini’s Press Gag - 


Copies of Il Mondo and La Voce Repubblicana “Bootlegged’”” in Rome as Other Papers Become 
Propaganda Organs or Maintain Silence—Story of Rigid Censorship Told by Insider 


A VIVID picture of the slow strangula- 
tion of the anti-fascist press in Italy 
under the iron hand of Benito Mussolini 
was obtained this week by Epiror & 
PuLisHER from a reliable source. 

Only two outstanding opposition papers 
are being published in Italy today, it 
was learned, and even they are being 
rapidly and systematically starved by 
the suppression policy of the fascist gov- 
ernment. These two are JJ Mondo and 
La Voce Repubblicana, both of Rome. 

Both are continuing to publish, but 
their editions are seized and efforts made 
to keep them from general circulation 
practically every day for apparently no 
reason at all in many cases. 

The policy of the Mussolini govern- 
ment and laws drawn up to uphold it 
make it possible for fascist authorities 
to suppress and confiscate at a moment's 
notice editions of a paper containing news 
unfavorable to the fascist cause. And 
the Mussolini-made anti-press freedom 
laws are also being invoked in many 
instances without rhyme or _ reason, 
simply to starve out newspapers known 
to be opposed to the dictator. 

Thus copies of J] Mondo and La Voce 
Repubblicana must be purchased clandes- 
tinely on the streets of Rome, pulled 
covertly from beneath the coats of news 
vendors and smuggied away to privacy 
much in the manner of liquor traffic in 
Prohibition America. And, even as boot- 
leg liquor proves often disappointing 
and “without a kick,’ so purchasers of 
these professed anti-fascist journals 
frequently search the pages in vain for 
any editorial denouncement of Mussolini, 
or any news of fascist disorders, which 
otherwise would have been suppressed, 
since by order of the prefects the copies 
have supposedly been legally kept from 
the streets. It represents the constant 
effort on Mussolini’s part to stamp out 
even the barest possibility of opposition 
to his dictates. 

Italy is divided into districts each 
governed by a prefect, appointed by the 
central government. According to the 
Mussolini law now in force definitely 
prohibiting freedom of the press to 
report anything but mews favorable 
to the fascist regime, a copy of every 
paper published in each district must be 
submitted to the prefect before it is put 
in general circulation. Editors are not 
permitted to submit proofs. The com- 
plete make-up of the paper must be seen 
first by the prefect before public distri- 
bution. The prefect is furnished with 
autocratic power to suppress. 

Within the past year some newspaper 
victims of this policy have been: 

Milan Corriere de la Sera, frequently 
described as “the New York, Times of 
Italy,’ under new editorship now sup- 
porting Mussolini. j 

Turin La Stampa, formerly anti-fascist, 
now pro-fascistized. : 

Milan L’Avanti, suppressed as anti- 
fascist. 

Milan Unita, put out of business be- 
cause of anti-government views. 
| Rome Journal Italie, formerly opposed, 
now favorable to the government. 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Facts which form the basis of this story were obtained by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
from a former American correspondent in Rome. Because its publication might 
prove embarassing to the interests he represented in Italy, his name must be kept in 
confidence. The correspondent in question worked actively in Italy’s capital, and 
Speaks with authority m disclosing the details of Mussolini's relations with the 


domestic and foreign press. 


Naples Il Mattmo, changed ownership, 
and now fascist. 

Rome Il Risorgimento, the morning 
edition of Il Mondo, still publishing, 
but forced frequently to distribute clan- 
destinely. 

Rome Tribuna, formerly neutral, now 
fascist. 

Fascist papers in Rome started up to 
replace suppressed  anti-fascist publica- 
tions include L’Impero, II Trevere, 
which is ultra-fascist, and J] Popolo di 
Roma. Il Messaggero is the old estab- 
lished pro-fascist paper. 

Roberto Farinacci, general secretary of 
the fascist party in Italy, is also pro- 
prietor of J/ Regime, published in Cre- 
mona, and it is in this paper that many 
campaigns against the anti-fascist press 
originate. Il Regime may, for instance, 
issue an editorial broadside against an 
anti-fascist publication, asserting the 
paper attacked should be suppressed. 
The howl is immediately taken up by 
other pro-government editors and sub- 
sidized papers, until sufficient public 
sentiment is created to thrust the knife 
of complete suppression into the heart of 
the offending publication. 

It is alleged suppression of Il Mattino 
of Naples and La Stampa of Turin fol- 
lowed attacks launched by Il Regime. 
When the Italian army was called out 
for manoeuvers this fall, these two papers 
arranged for joint coverage of the event. 
La Stampa sent a number of its staff, 
Luigi Ambrosini, to represent both papers. 

Ambrosini was not a military expert, 
but he was a good writer. His stories 


filed from the scene of manoeuvers were 
imaginative accourts picturing the sham 
battles as actual war scenes. To the in- 
telligent the imaginative qualities made 
pleasant reading and were easily discern- 
able; but the literal minded objected 
when Ambrosini in one of his prose 
fights, described the possibility of all 
these soldiers looting homes, sacking 
villages, and violating women if war 
were actually in progress. 

Ambrosini was arrested, charged with 
treason, for slandering the army. Fari- 
nacci’s paper immediately began making 
editorial demands for drastic action 
against La Stampa and II Mattino, news- 
papers which had employed the arrested 
correspondent. Thereupon the editor of 
La Stampa and the owners of II Mattino 
were also arrested. All were subse- 
quently tried and sentenced to seven 
months imprisonment and payment of 
large fines. 

Il Mattino at that time was owned and 
operated by the two Scarfoglio brothers 
and was considered a valuable newspaper 
property. For years it had been anti-fas- 
cist. Stirred up by Farinacci, according 
to report, the fascist organization in 
Naples after the Ambrosini affair, de- 
cided to boycott Il Mattino. Besides re- 
fusing to purchase copies themselves, 
strong arm methods were resorted to on 
occasion to prevent sale to the loyal 
friends of the paper. The Scarfoglio 
brothers, in consequence, were virtually 
forced to sell out. The purchaser was 
Guiseppe Barattolo, then a fascist deputy, 
but later deposed. 


EDITORS OF SUPPRESSED ITALIAN PAPERS MARKED 
FOR PUNISHMENT UNDER NEW LAW 


EWS dispatches reaching this country from Rome last week 
told of approval by the Italian Senate of the Expatriates 
Law, which empowers the government to punish voluntary ex- 
patriates who act against the interests of the nation by depriva- 
tion of citizenship and confiscation of property. The law went 
to King Victor Emanuel for his signature January 28. 

The official newspaper said that among those marked for 
punishment under the new law were Giuseppe Donati, former 
editor of Il Popolo, Rome, and Pietro Nenni, former editor of 
Milan L’ Avanti, suppressed by the facist government. 

Dr. Donati fled from Italy last June, following acquittal of the 
Fascist leader, Gen. de Bono, against whom he brought charges 
of complicity in the kidnapping and assassination of Deputy 


Matteotti. 


Dr. Nenni was wounded last November in a dual fought with 
Curzio Suckert, editor of the fascist paper Conquista, following a 


newspaper controversy. 


Because the domestic press has thus 
been made sterile, American correspond- 
ents in Italy are to a great extent as 
much in the dark regarding fascist dis- 
orders as though they were in New York 
instead of Rome, 

Chief reliance. of American newspaper 
men abroad has, of course, always been 


the domestic press of the country to 


which they were assigned. Foreign of- 
fices are generally suspected of being 
propaganda dispensers, and while the 


correspondents have their own private 


sources for news, and may obtain inter- 
views with opposition leaders, the edi- 
torial opinions of the newspapers are 
customarily needed to complete the pic- 
ture. 

In Italy, in addition to the virtually 
complete subjugation of the press, there 
are but few outstanding opposition 
leaders, and the censorship is complete 
and powerful, despite Mussolini’s re- 
peated denials. 

“There is no censorship”, it will be 

solemnly announced one week, and the 
next it will be as gravely stated that 
censorship has been repealed,” 
_ Nothing but news favorable to Musso- 
lini and fascism is allowed to go on the 
cables. Even supposedly harmless stor- 
ies picked up from tourists regarding 
traveling conditions are spiked, if they 
can be interpreted as in the least un- 
favorable to conditions in Italy. 

Mail received by correspondents held 
under suspicion by the foreign office has 
on occasion, it is known, been opened and 
read and sealed again before delivery. 
Correspondents are given reason to be- 
lieve that every cable and telegram seit 
to them from the outside is handed to 
the Minister of the Interior for his in- 
spection, before it is delivered. 

Former Premier Orlando, who at first 
tolerant of the fascist regime, was later 
forced out and became a leader of the 
Opposition in the Chamber, used to be 
a good source for news which otherwise 
could not be obtained. But now he is be- 
ginning to realize the futility of opposing 
the dictator without newspaper support. 

_News suppressed by the Mussolini re- 
gime in addition to opinions unfavorable 
to him and his government concern Black 
Shirt raids on Catholic Clubs, attempts 
made to coerce nuns and priests to the 
fascist program and labor disputes arising 
from the fact that only fascist employer 
and labor organizations are recognized 
by the government. All questions re- 
garding wages and working conditions 
must be decided by professed fascist 
groups to obtain government sanction. 

About a year and a half ago commun- 
ists hung out red flags on telegraph poles 
in Rome and, gathering outside the 
Premier’s palace shouted “Down with 
Mussolini!” This story was partially 
covered by the Rome press. An Ameri- 
can got further details from an eye-wit- 
ness and attempted to put it on the cable. 
He stated the facts without elaboration, 
but to no avail. The story was censored, 
and the reporter, called up on the foreign 
office carpet, was severely reprimanded 
for his “sensationalism.” 
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GANNETT AND CONGDON NAMED TO 
HEAD N. Y. NEWSPAPER GROUPS 


Former Leads State Publishers for Fifth Time, Latter President 


of Associated Dailies—Ad Managers Lay Plans to 
Make N. Y. “Try-out” State 


NEWSPAPER publishers, editors, ad- 

vertising men, and members of the 
Associated Press in New York State held 
one of their most 
successful annual 
neetings for three 
days last week- 
end at Hotel Sy- 
racuse, Syracuse. 
More than 80 at- 
tended the  ses- 
sions, ands the 


meetings ironed 
out many prob- 
lems of publish 


ing and produc- 
tion. 

The New York 
State Publishers 
closed their ses- 
sions Friday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 29, with the reelection of 
Frank E. Gannett of the Rochester 
Times-Union as president for the fifth 
time in spite of his protest he had held 
the office long enough. Other officers 
chosen were Jerome D. Barnum, Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard, first vice-president ; 
Arthur D. Hecox, Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, second vice-president; Charles H. 
Congdon, “Watertown Times, reelected 
secretary; Gardiner Kline, Amsterdam 
Recorder, treasurer. 

The New York members of the Asso- 
ciated Dailies closed their meeting the 
afternoon previous with the election of 
of . Charlés  H. 
Congdon, Water- 
town Times, pres- 
ident; Frank L. 
Rogers, Glovers- 
yille Leader Re- 
publican, vice- 
president; E. S. 
Underhill, iiss 
Corning Leader, 
secretary-treasur- 
er. 

The New York 
members of the 
Associated Press 
met Thursday af- 
ternoon to discuss 
questions brought 
up by members of the wire service up- 
state. Edward S, McKernon, superin- 
tendent of the Eastern division, addressed 
the gathering. 

Frederick P. Hall, editor of the James- 
town Journal, who was elected by the 
state members of the Associated Press 
at their annual meeting in October as the 
organization’s representative on the East- 
ern Division Advisory Board of The As- 
sociated Press, reported on the proceed- 
ings of that board. 

The Advertising Department of the 
publishers association opened its meet- 
ing Thursday afternoon and passed a 
resolution opposing co-operation with 
firms whose advertisements appear exclu- 
sively in mediums other than newspapers. 
The action followed discussion of maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising. Each 
member was urged to write to advertis- 
ers concerned giving reasons for refusal. 

A definite plan for developing New 
York State as a field for starting nation- 
al advertising campaigns was presented 
to the publishers session by a com- 
mittee consisting of Edward A. O’Hara, 
Syracuse Herald; E. R. Gosling, Roches- 
ter Times-Union; and Frank Hill, One- 
onta Star. Weadquarters for the work 
is at Utica, centered in the office of R. 
C.. Harris, secretary-treasurer, Utica 
Press. 

Members of the Associated Dailies met 
separately Thursday, and, according to 
custom, considered a regular list of ques- 
tions submitted in advance. These ques- 
tions numbered 28, distributed among 
advertising, typographical, editorial, me- 
chanical, circulation, and business: depart- 
ments. At the closing session a message 


FraNK E, GANNETT 


Cuar_Les H. Conepon 


was sent to Wallace Odell, Tarrytown 
News, former president of the National 
Editorial Association who is ill in Florida, 
expressing hope for his speedy recovery. 

A committee was appointed to consider 
and present a proposition to organize in 
the association a plan whereby each mem- 
ber would be represented in the national 
advertising field. This committee is com- 
posed of E. D. Carson, Lockport Umon- 
Sun and Journal; E. M. Waterbury, 
Oswego Pdalladium-Times; E. H. Clark, 
Cortland Standard. 

All organizations 


attended the joint 
banquet Thursday evening. The speakers 
were Grove Patterson, editor of the 

Toledo Blade, who discussed the duty of 
the newspaper, and Hugh O’Donnell, as- 
sistant business manager of the New 
York Times, who told of that newspaper's 
rise to its present standing and the factors 
which had made it successful as outlined 
by its publisher, Adolph S. Ochs. 

Mr. Patterson listed the four major un- 
dertakings of newspapers as follows: 

To furnish an accurate information 
service in the proportion that experience 
and accumulated technique have taught. 

To act, in the editorial columns, as 
a brake upon the leaping chariot wheels 
of a doubtful democracy. 

To enlarge its facilities and to become 
something more than a newspaper—to be- 
come an institution. 

One of the principal problems discussed 
at the Friday session of the publishers 
was the question of the proposed increase 
of carrying newspapers at baggage rates 
on the railroads from 30 to 50 cents per- 
hundred pounds. Arthur D. Hecox, 
chairman of this committee, gave a lengthy 
report in which he stated such an increase 
would mean the publishers of the State 
outside of New York City would have to 
shoulder an extra cost of $27,000 annually. 
It was voted to continue the committee 
with power to act in presenting the pub- 
lishers’ case before the proposed increase 
comes up for consideration before the 
Public Service Commission May 1. Mr. 
Hecox mentioned that 80 per cent of the 
shipments of papers among members were 
under 50 miles. 

President Gannett in accepting reelec- 
tion stated he wanted to see a membership 
campaign which would be representative 
100 per cent among publishers in the 
State. It was pointed out that only a few 
of the larger dailies are not represented 
and it is hoped they will join in order to 
strengthen the association in its efforts 
to bring about concerted action on all 
question which mean some benefit to every 
newspaper publisher, : 

Fred H. Keefe of the Newburgh News, 
chairman of the legislative committee, re- 
ported the desirability of a meeting with 
the New York City publishers over action 
to be taken by all publishers in the State 
on certain bills to be brought up at Al- 
bany, and such a meeting will take place 
as soon as arrangements can be made. 

A bill designed to discontinue stuffing 
of circulars in copies of newspapers was 
favored by the members. Opposition was 
voiced against the proposed bill which 
would require foreign language newspa- 
pers to print a column in English beside 
the columns in foreign language, as it was 
deemed an unnecessary hardship. Some 
discussion took place over a proposed bill 
designed by professional optometrists to 
prevent such professional men from ad- 
vertising as is the case with physicians 
and lawyers. : 

Jerome D. Barnum, who has been active 
relative to the settlement of labor matters, 
presented his report. 

Ross W. Kellogg, director of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing, made a re- 
port of activities at the school and in- 
vited the publishers to the next commence- 
ment. It was voted to have the school 
incorporated and steps taken to have the 
‘Printing University” obtain a charter 


for February 6,° 1926 


from the New York State Board of Re- 
gents. 

The New Jersey Press Asociation will 
be invited to join with the New York 
State Publishers Association in it semi- 
annual meeting in Ithaca next June. 

Among those present, who registered 
at the banquet, were: 

R. ©. Harris, Utica Press; J. Ry Osborne; 
Corning Leader; Fred B. Stewart, Middletcwn 
Times-Press; William J. Kuhn, Syracuse Her- 
ald; L. S. Chubbuck, Binghamton Press; R. W. 
Andrews, George Ernst, B. C. Barnard, J. R. 
Price, G. R. Laing, H. C. Miner, Syracuse 
Post-Standard; A. R. Kessinger, Rome Sentt- 
nel; A. B. Parker, Watertown Standard. 

W. C. Hixson, Syracuse Post-Standard; H. 
M. Hall, Jamestown Jowrnal; E. J. Powers, 
P. B. Ingraham, Ingraham Powers, Inc. A. 
W. Hoffman, Kingston Freeman; Howard H. 
Partlow, Utica; G. B. Williams, Geneva Times; 
W. F. Scheiderich, Charles Partlow Corpora- 
tion, Utica; G. I. Fowler, Glens Falls Post-Star; 
W. Howard Moody, Saratoga Springs Sara- 
togian. 

Victor J. Callanan and Ralph W. Chamber- 
lain, Auburn Advertiser-Journal; Ross W. Kel- 
logg, Empire State School of Printing, Ithaca; 
Professor John O. Simmons, Department of 
Journalism, Syracuse University; William O. 
Dapping, Auburn Citizen; Jacob H. Smith, 
Syracuse; Emory C. Van Loan, Hudson Star; 
Fred D. Salmon, Fred R. Salmon, Port Jervis 
Union-Gagette; William H. Clark, Edward H. 
Clark, Cortland Standard; Frank L. Rogers, 
Edward H. Mills, Gloversville Leader-Repubh- 
can. 

Wallace M. Hughes, George N. Graham, 
Edward G. McIntyre, Edward H. O’Hara, 
Syracuse Herald; Charles H. Congdon, Water- 
town Times, J. W. Fleck, Syracuse Journal; 
Edward L. Allen, O. W.. Bunting, Jamestown 
Post: E. M. Waterbury, Oswego Palladium 
Times; Frederick P. Hall, Jamestown Jowrnal; 
W. O. Small, Herkimer Telegram; C. C. Van 
Dyke, Syracuse Journal; Fred. S. _ Todd, 
Rochester. Democrat-Chronicle; Burrows Mat- 
hews, Buffalo Express. 

Charles D. Osborne, Auburn Citizen; E. D. 
Cerson, Leckport Union-Sun; Lithgow Osborne, 
Auburn Citizen; Gardiner Kline, Amsterdam 
Recorder; Fred H. Keefe, Newburgh News; 
Leroy E. Snyder, The Gannett Newspapers, 
Rochester; Harry J. Benner, Prentiss Bailey, 
Utica Observer-Dispatch; A. . Saunders, 
Portchester Daily Item; A. W. Howland, New 
York; John K. Walbridge, William G. Kern, 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian; J. B. Pinkham, 
syracuse; Frank Tripp, Elmira Star-Gazette; 
Arthur Hecox, Albany Knickerbocker Press; 
Frank E. Gannett, Rochester Times Union. 


Vanderbilt, Jr. on Verge of Breakdown 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., wealthy pub- 
lisher of three tabloid dailies, declared by 
his physicians on the verge of nervous 
breakdown, due to overwork, will enter 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, later 
this month for a rest cure of two months. 
Mr. Vanderbilt left the hospital in Balti- 
more this week for his: home at Berkley 
Hills, Cal., and will return Feb. 20, after 
arranging for the management of his 
newspapers while undergoing treatment. 


CORRECTION 


Slug Transposition Confused Data on 
New Haven Newspapers 


Transposition of two slugs on page 
28 of Epiror & PuBLIsHER International 
Year Book, issued last week, confused 
the data on circulations, advertising rates 
and executive personnel of the New 
Haven Times-Leader and the New Haven 
Union. 

The correct data on the Times-Leader 
follows: Circulation (A.B.C.) 15,352; 
minimum advertising rate per agate line, 
national, .06, lacol, .06; publisher, Wil- 
liam A. Hendrick; editor, Charles W. 
Pickett; managing editor, Avery D. 
Toohey; city editor, Avery D. Toohey; 
sports editor, G. A. Goldsmith; general 
manager, William A. Hendrick; business 
manager, James R. Lyon; advertising 
manager, James R. Lyon; circulation 
manager, J. F. McBirney; classified ad- 
vertising manager, Katherine Brennan; 
mechanical superintendent, Edward P. 
Skinner. 

The correct data on the Union is: 
circulation (Govt. statement) daily, 16,- 
845; Sunday, 10,110; advertising rate 
(daily and Sunday) .045; publisher, 
Philip Troup; editor, Philip Troup; 
managing editor, Paul Stevens; Sunday 
editor, Philip Troup; city editor, John 
E. Sullivan; sports editor, Robert C. 
Wilson; general manager, Edward J. 
Sullivan; business manager, Edward J. 
Sullivan; advertising manager, William 
F, Hamilton; national advertising man- 
ager, Norman Rothchild; circulation 
manager, Vincent Glynn; classified ad- 
vertising manager, Elmer Proctor; me- 
chanical superintendent, D. F. Fitzgerald. 


STRONG NAMES SMITH 
CHICAGO NEWS M. E. 


Former News Editor Under Lawso) 
Rejoins Staff After Serving Chicago 


University Campaign—With 
News Since 1898 


Henry Justin Smith is to return to th 
Chicago Daily News, Feb. 8, as managin 
editer, Charles H. Dennis, becoming edi 
tor, Brooks Beit 
ler remains 
news editor an 
John ~ Craigug 
city editor. 

Mr. Smith wa 
graduated fro1 
the University ¢ 
Chicago in th 
class of 1898, g¢ 
ing to work im 
mediately for th 
News. He t¢ 
mained with th 
paper until Jun 
1925, when hi 
alma mater aske 
the late Victo 
F. Lawson to give Mr. Smith, then new 
editor, a leave of absence to take charg 
of the publicity program in connectio 
with the University’s campaign for $17, 
506,000 for buildings and endowments 

Mr. Smith is the author of two noyel 
“Deadlines” and “Josslyn” dealing wit 
the newspaper business, as well as “It? 
the Way it’s Written,” a brochure © 
newspaper style. 


Henry J. Situ 


DAILIES ADOPT COLOR POLICY 


Toledo Papers Agree to Refrain fron 
Featuring Negro Crime News 


The three Toledo, O., datlies) ih 
Blade, the News-Bee and the Times, hay 
agreed to refrain from featuring Negr 
crime news. 

Reiterating the Blade’s policy, the fol 
lowing rules recently appeared on th 
Blade bulletin board under the signatur 
of Charles R. Corbin, assistant managin; 
editor : 

“1. The Blade does not want to pla 
up the fact that any person figuring 1 
the news is colored, nor does it want t 
suppress the racial adjective in ever: 
case. The fact of color should not b 
stressed in the news, but mentioned casu 
ally, if at all. 

“2, The color is never to be used in i 
headline, 

“3. The term ‘colored’ is to be use 
whenever possible in place of ‘Negro. 
‘Negress’ must NEVER be used. ‘Black 
is prohibited. 

“4, Whenever ‘Negro’ is used it mus 
be capitalized. The word is seldom nec 
essary, however, except where it is par 
of the name of an organization, such a 
‘Negro Business Men’s Association,’ 0 
something of that sort.” 

Frank Heller, editor of the News-Be 
and John Dun, editor of the Times, als 
adopted the above policy on color. 


EDITOR SAVED FROM DROWNING 


C. J. Lilly of Houston Press, Phone: 
Experience Story from Hospital 


Charles J. Lilly, editor of the Housto 
Press had a narrow escape from deatl 
when a launch on which he was riding 
caught fire in East Bay, Galveston. Lilh 
was with Mayor Oscar Holcombe 0 
Houston, S. Moody, Galveston banke 
and a party of duck hunters. Edwit 
Warnken, lawyer and member of th 
party, died from exposure after being 
rescued. 

Lilly, the mayor, and Brady Steele 
the mayor’s brother-in-law were in the 
icy water two hours before being saved 
Before being put to bed in a Galvestot 
hospital Lilly insisted upon phoning hi 
office and arranging for an early mornint 
extra, He later dictated a personal ex 
perience story of what happened. 

“My biggest fear in the water was thal 


I pone live to write the story,” Lilly 
said. 
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CRUSADE LANDS NEW YORK EDITOR IN COURT 


H. S. Pollard, Evening World, to Be Arraigned on Contempt Charge Feb. 16, F ollowing Stirring Fight 
Against Easy Bail System—Is Disciple of Elder Pulitzer 


66["XERCISING the right of free 

speech in these days is apt to force 
one to herd a while with pickpockets 
and bootleggers in a cell.” 

This opinion appeared in the New 
York Evening World last April in an 
editorial captioned “Back to the Alien 
and Sedition Laws.” 

Harold Stanley Pollard, editor of the 
same newspaper always fearless and out- 
spoken, subsequently made use of what 
he believed to be his right of free opin- 
ion in a crusade against easy bail, and it 
has landed him in the courts in contempt 
proceedings brought by Supreme Court 
Justice Aaron J. Levy. 

Justice Levy charges that three edi- 
torials written by Mr. Pollard constitute 
a “false or grossly inaccurate report” of 
proceedings before him, and that they 
“tended to bring into disrepute the ad- 
ministration of the law and to destroy 
the confidence of the public in, and its re- 
spect for, the procedings of our courts.” 

Mr. Pollard was summoned to appear 
before Justice Levy Friday, Jan. 29, to 
show cause why he should not be pun- 
ished. At the request of his attorney, 
Charles Brophy, the hearing was post- 
poned until Feb. 16. 

Under the state judiciary law invoked 
by Justice Levy, Mr. Pollard is liable to 
punishment of a fine not exceeding $250, 
or imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, 
or both at the discretion of the court. 

Other than admitting that he himself 
wrote the editorials in question, Mr. Pol- 
lard would not discuss the case this week 
with Eprror & PusiisHer, 

“Tt would be highly improper for me 
to do so at this time,” he said. 

The writer this week made a careful 
examination of the Evening World’s edi- 
torial crusade against “easy bail,” a cru- 
sade which originated in the mind of Mr. 
Pollard, an intimate disciple of the famous 
elder Joseph Pulitzer, and which has been 
conducted so far entirely by Mr. Pollard’s 
nand, 

The crusade started last Sept. 25, when 
is the leading editorial in the Evening 
World of that date, Mr. Pollard asked 
he question, “Is there any limit to what 
New York must suffer from the practice 
Mf releasing confirmed criminals on easy 
ail so that they may commit more 
rimes ?” 

Mr. Pollard began to name names three 
lays’ later, when appeared the first of the 
hree editorials against which Justice 
vy specifically complains. Then these 
juestions were asked in an editorial en- 
itled, “Shopping for Low Bail.” 

“Why does a confirmed criminal here- 
bout obtain such easy bail that he can 
ommit a whole series of new crimes 
vhile earlier indictments against him are 
ending? Why permit a crook with a 
mown criminal record to treat bail as a 
mere occasional expense incidental to his 
rade? Why does one judge reduce bail 
ixed by another judge?” 

The editorial was based on the alleged 
ase of a prisoner arraigned as a second 
ffender before Judge Mulqueen in Gen- 
ral Sessions on an indictment charging 
urglary in the third degree. The prison 
ecord was bad, according to the editorial, 
ith three previous indictments pending 
gainst him for the current year. ‘The 
ditorial then alleges: 

“Judge Mulqueen fixed the new bail at 
90,000, and what happened? The pris- 
ners counsel applied to the Supreme 
ourt for reduction of bail and Supreme 
ourt Justice Aaron J. Levy ordered it 
seduced to $10,000. The man was re- 
ased—and re-arrested last week, charged 
‘ith being in possession of stolen goods.” 

The second editorial complained of by 
ustice Levy appeared Oct. 20. Then this 
déstion was asked: 

“On what grounds: do Supreme Court 
ustices reduce bail fixed by county 
idges in the case of defendents 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


with long criminal records?” In this 
editorial the Evening World names Jus- 
tice Levy’s alleged connection with two 
cases of “easy bail.” 

The editorial reads: 

“Take the case of Herman Rothen- 
berg, arraigned in Manhattan last Sun- 
day, believed by police to be a leader of 


confirmed criminal whose record shows 
he is likely to use his freedom on bail 
to commit fresh crimes. 

“There is no constitutional bar to 


amending the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure to make refusal of bail manda- 
tory in the case of confirmed criminals 
charged with new felonies. 


Fights “Easy Bail’—Harold S. Pollard. 


a gang of loft thieves. Three indict- 
ments are already pending against Roth- 
enberg, two for loft robberies. Shik. 
Judge Mulqueen ordered Rothenberg held 


without bail until he made his decision. 


Meanwhile, Rothenberg’s lawyer went 
before a Supreme Court Justice ‘and got 
bail fixed at only $10,000.” 

In another case cited in the same edi- 
torial, that of a certain Paul Schweitzer, 
the Evening World alleges Justice Levy 
reduced a $25,000 bail to $15,000. These 
allegations are repeated in the third edi- 
torial objected to by Justice Levy, which 
was printed on Oct. 27, entitled “Bargain 
Counter Bail.” 

In addition to Justice Levy, Mr. Pol- 
lard in the Evening World has also edi- 
torially alleged that Supreme Court 
Justice Mitchell May has cut bail fixed at 
$10,000 to $3,500. 

The “easy bail” system in New York 
which is being attacked by the Evening 
World, was recently described editorially : 

“Over and over again this city has 
seen cases of criminals out on small bail 
re-arrested for burglary, hold-up or 
theft, who obviously made use of their 
freedom to obtain by new crime the 
money they needed to defend them- 
selves against older charges. Is that 
what bail is for? 

“The ugly fact is that New York has 
become one of the pleasantest places in 
the world for the confirmed crook to call 
‘home.’ ” 

To find out just what bail is for, Mr. 
Pollard gathered together and printed a 
symposium of the opinions of eminent 
authorities of Bench and Bar around 
the question “Is Bail a Constitutional 
Right?” This symposium was concluded 
and summarized in a three-column edi- 
torial published Jan. 27, the day before 
Mr, Pollard was summoned to appear be- 
fore Justice Levy. The editorial was 
entitled “Bail is not a Constitutional 
Right in this State,” and presented these 
three conclusions, before epitomizing the 
opinions of the judges and lawyers con- 
sulted : 

“There is no constitutional reason why 
every Judge in the city and State should 
not make it a practice to deny bail to a 


“There is no constitutional ground for 
judges, district attorneys, lawyers or any- 
one else to argue that bail for a known 
criminal is a matter of right in New 
York; no ground, legal or sentimental for 
the false premise that the bail privilege 
cannot be further restricted without vio- 
lating the fundamental law of State and 
Nation.” 

The crusade, thus climaxed, has not 
been barren of results. While the attack 
against easy bail originated in the tower 
of the Pulitzer Building on Park Row, 
other New York and Brooklyn news- 
papers have also taken it up. Editorials 
denouncing the easy bail system, have ap- 
peared in the New Vork Herald Tribune, 
the New York Sun, the Home News, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and other dailies. 
The Sun ran a long series on the sub- 
ject in its news columns written by a 
staff man, John Larkin. 

On Nov. 20, about two months after 
the Evening World had fired the open- 
ing gun, the Prison Committee of the 
Association of Grand Jurors recommended 
reform of the bailing system, along lines 
which had previously been suggested edi- 
torially by Mr. Pollard. The same edi- 
torial, mentioning the alleged case of 
Herman Rothenberg, was reprinted in 
the Prison Committee’s report. The 
name of the Supreme Court Justice con- 
cerned, however, was left blank. 

“The present unrestricted and hap- 
hazard practice of releasing criminals on 
bail,” the Prison Committee reported, 
“is probably the greatest single factor in 
nullifying effective work accomplished 
by Police Department of New York City.” 

The Evening world’s campaign oppos- 
ing the alleged practice of Supreme Court 
judges reducing bail fixed by judges in 
lower courts, represents Mr. Pollard’s 
first editorial tilt with the tribunals. 

Ever since hr began writing editorials 
for the Evening’ World in 1911—during 
the last five years he has been editor 
of that newspaper—Mr. Pollard has orig- 
inated and carried through to success 
many campaigns for the public better- 
ment and protection. 

Seven years ago *n 1918 in a rent law 
crusade, he strongly urged and predicted 


exactly the kind of housing program that 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith is now support- 
ing. The Evening World’s housing pro- 
gram of that date recommended that “pub- 
lic money do what private capital fails 
to do in providing homes for the poor.” 
Then such a suggestion was considered 
Socialistic. 

Another campaign which was Mr. Pol- 
lard’s own brainchild brought down taxi 
prices in New York and made this transit 
business city controlled and well-regu- 
lated. It was he, also, who first sug- 
gested that a law be passed making it 
possible for the public to pay their fed- 
eral income taxes in four instalments 
instead of in one lump sum, as originally 
intended. f 

One unique editorial suggestion that 
came from his pen grew out of the cele- 
brated Eno will contest. Mr. Pollard 
then suggested, and since has seen his 
thought become law, that wills be certi- 
fied by the testator before he dies. An 
amendment is now on the statute books 
permitting a man to append a certificate 
as to his sanity to his will, when he draws 
it up. 

Mr. Pollard is the product of the elder 
Pulitzer’s secretarial school. From 1906 
until Mr. Pulitzer died in 1911, he was 
one of his many secretaries, traveling 
with him all over the world. 

“Wherever we went, great trunks filled 
with books went with us,” Mr. Pollard 
has explained. “The mails were always 
heavy with bundles of clippings, news- 
papers, special reports from editors and 
business managers. Telegraph and cable 
offices worked overtime. To get through 
this huge mass of reading required relays 
ot secretaries trained to select: and con- 
dense. ‘Give me only the point—the pith’ 
was the blind man’s constant cry, and 
he had an unerring instinct for plucking 
out this pith and throwing the rest away. 
Devouring a 300-page novel, carefully 
prepared of course, in an hour and a 
half, was his idea of complete relaxation,” 

It was in this business of extracting 

the “point and the pith” that Mr. Pollard 
obtained his best training as a writer of 
editorials. Prior to his association with 
Mr. Pulitzer and following graduation 
from Harvard with the class of 1902, Mr. 
Pollard spent a short period as special 
writer for the Boston Transcript. He 
came to New York in 1905 and joined the 
staff of the New York Times. After a 
few months as a reporter, he was made 
assistant dramatic editor, retaining this 
position until his connection with Mr. 
Pulitzer. 
__ As a model in his conduct of the Even- 
ing World’s editorial page, Mr. Pollard 
keeps the elder Pulitzer constantly in 
mind. Of him he once declared in an 
address at Columbia University : 

“Closest to his heart, claiming always 
the best of his mental effort was the edi- 
torial page of the New York World. He 
was never too far away to keep in touch 
with it. . To the writing of an 
editorial he gave the most intense con- 
centration in his desire that each word 
should be absolutely just and fair. : 

“The paintaking effort that went into 
that task has never been better described 
than by Ralph Pulitzer in a speech at the 
celebration, May 10, 1908, of the 25th 
anniversary of the ownership of the 
World by Joseph Pulitzer—the latter 
then ill in Europe. 

““T have in my mind’s eye,’ Ralph Pul- 
itzer then said, ‘of a man in the throes of 
sightlessness and suffering insisting on a 
paragraph or phrase being read and re- 
read to him over and over again, listen- 
ing with painful tension to catch and cor- 
rect any slightest suspicion of misstate- 
ment in a fact, any slightest shade of 
over-emphasis in an adjective, any pos- 
sibility of conveying an impression that 
was not altogether accurate and scrupu- 
lously just.’ ” 
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GROCERS WON SUNDAY CLOSING LAW 
~ THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Joint Campaign ‘in Oakland, ‘Cal., Won City Council Vote 
Over Chain Store Opposition—Evening Closing 
Hour Set at 7 P. M. 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


HE slavery of long hours was ended 
recently for grocers in and near Oak- 
and, Cal., by a unique joint newspaper 
advertising campaign which put through a 
municipal ordinance which went into effect 
Wetey ae 
A survey of all grocers of the city 
showed that of 832 independent stores, 
81 per cent were forced to keep open at 
night. Ninety-one per cent of these 
agreed they wished to close at night and 
on Sundays, but could not do so because 
a small minority always objected. 
The following information was shown 
by this survey: 
Ind. Chain Total 


Stonesperos vies meer 832 131 963 
Open Sundays .... 625 70 = 695 
Open holidays .... 470 70 540 
Favor closing nights 

and Sundays .... 757 61 818 
Opposed to closing nights 

and Sundays .... 7/5 70 145 


Ordinary Sunday closing ordinances 
had been tried but held illegal. It was 
evident that public sentiment must be 
aroused tangibly. The American Ideals 
and Health League was formed with, the 
Retail Grocers’ Association as its back- 
bone, with three chain store systems, job- 
bers, milk dealers, independent citizens, 
etc., in it. A public meeting with a dis- 
interested, public-spirited citizen, H. C. 
Capwell, head of Capwell’s Department 
Store, as chairman was held. 

It was decided to conduct an advertis- 
ing campaign to ask the conditions be 
changed. Two days later the copy be- 
gan to appear. 

The first piece of copy bore the strik- 
ing headline, “Human slavery returns.” 
It pointed out the unfairness of the hours 
and urged that the conditon be changed 
forever. Copies of this were mailed to 
nearly all the grocers who promptly 
posted it. 

The slogan, “Do your shopping in the 
daytime,” was a feature of the series, 
with the result that such trade began to 
decrease. 

A straw vote was taken by sending 
a return stamped postal to 1,000 names at 
random from the telephone book. Of 
238 postals returned, only nine were op- 
posed to the closing, after the advertising 
had been running twice a week for six 
weeks. 

More than 2,000 people were inter- 
viewed personally, going on record nine to 
one as favoring the change. The situation 
was taken up with 85 parent-teacher 
and other organizations which gave their 
aproval. 

It became evident to those pushing the 
campaign that the way to solve the prob- 
lem was to use this education to get 
the City Council to pass a sanitary ordin- 
ance providing for adequate inspection 
of food supplies, for sufficient inspectors, 
for funds to pay such inspectors furnished 
by the grocers, for the hours to be set 
for inspection from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
with the proviso the stores could be open 
only inspection hours, and no inspection 
on Sundays. 

Stickers for automobiles were put on a 
great many cars while the campaign 
was on. 

The campaign had been going eight 
weeks. Then a chain system with 70 
stores in Oakland took it into its hands to 
try to stifle the movement opposing the 
ordinance. It used newspaper advertising 
and placed printed petitions in its stores, 
but 24 hours later, such was public senti- 
ment which had been aroused, the peti- 
tions had to be withdrawn. 

When the date was set for presenta- 
tion of the ordinance to the City Council 
the grocers were sent buttons and told to 
be on hand. Many hundred were present 


at eleven o’clock when the City Council 
filed into its seats. Mayor Davie cre- 
ated much interest by coming in with his 
“Do your shopping in the day-time” but- 
ton on. 

Ten representatives of various organ- 
izations gave two-minute talks in favor 
of the ordinance after it had been pre- 
sented to the Council by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Health and Safety. The 
ohe opponent was ‘the.owner of a chain 
of stores. The. ordinance was passed for 
first and second reading. 

The third and final reading came eight 
days later with but two opponents, a 
chain store operator and a Seventh Day 
Adventist group. The ordinance was 
passed . without dissent and went into 
effect the first of this year. 

Although energetic personal work 
helped, the background for the success 


of this plan was established ‘by co-opera- 
tive newspaper advertising of the broad- 
est sort which reached all citizens, in- 
cluding the city officials, and which gen- 
erated far more action than news ‘stories 
alone could have. It represents a little 
venture of newspaper advertising into 
sociology with’ encouraging results. 


Chester S. Lord Marries 


Chester S. Lord, for 30 years managing 
editor of the New York Sun, where he 
was known as “Boss,” was married Jan. 
30 to Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Riggs, of 
Brooklyn. His two sons by a former 
marriage, Kenneth Lord and Richard S. 
Lord, witnessed the ceremony. Mr. Lord 
is at present Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. He was 
a member of the Sun staff for 40 years. 
The bride is the daughter of the late 
George W. and Elizabeth Orton Brown. 
She is the widow of Edward Gridley 
Riggs, for many years a member of the 
Sun staff and latterly on the staff of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company. 


Filipino Paper in Stockton 


Jesus Z, Valenzuela is editor of the 
Philippine Informer, a new tri-weekly 
newspaper in Stockton, Cal., and the first 
paper of its kind in that part of the state. 


ADVERTISER THREATENS SCOLDING TO EDITORS 


WHO DON’T “COME THROUGH” 


CLEVELAND ATTOMORBDILE COMPANY, 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
“CLEVAUTO" NEW YORK 
copEs 
BENTLEYS LIEBERS 


WESTERN UNION: 


% yy 7 4 
A.B. GC. Sr EDITION REVISED OLEVELAND, 


GEMERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


Orit ID, UoSocA&o 


January 26, 1926, 


Gentlemen: 


With the new year it is only natural for manufacturers 
to look back over the year just passed to determine pointa to the 


betterment of their business, 


With reference to newspaper advertising, we have been 
Checking up our regords in regard to the amount 6f business which 
‘we have done with your newspaper and the amount of co-operation 
we have received from you in the insertion of news itema on the 
Cleveland Six which have been sent to you. 


We frankly believe that there is room for improvement 
and we wnat to take this opportunity to assure you that during 
the new year we will look forward to full Co-operation from you 
in this regard. We maintain a definite record here at the factory 
and are supplied with Clippings of our news itema from a national 
Clipping service, consequently we expect to make @ Oomplete oheck 


of this publicity, 


We trust. we will have no need in the future to advise you 
that you have neglected to Come through with your co-opeartion in 


this respect, 


Very truly yours, 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBZLE COMFANY 


SB:BD 


(44 iesident. 


HIS is the way an advertiser talks to a newspaper publisher when he gets an 
idea that free publicity is something which legitimately goes with an advertising 


contract. 


The ahove is a facsimile of a circular letter which was distributed late 


in January among newspaper publishers that have handled the Cleveland Auto- 


mobile Company’s account. 


Several publishers have sent this letter in to EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER as a classic distinction of the word “co-operation.” 


Our readers 


will be struck by the concluding paragraph of Vice-President Black’s little 


preachment. 


He trusts that he will have no further need to scold newspaper 


publishers for their failure to give him as much free advertising in 1926 as he 


feels he has a right to expect. 


He wants all publishers to know that he is keeping check on their gratuities 
and if the little pile doesn’t measure up to this gentleman’s expectation—well, he 
doesn’t say just what he will do but it is to be hoped that he will not do anything 
so stupid as to withdraw his space advertising from newspapers and thereby cut off 
his line of communication to the general reading and car buying public. 

Newspaper publishers in general have only themselves to thank for such 
exhibits as the above. So long as advertising space is given away just so long will 
the old rule be demonstrated, that nothing is so contemptible as that which 


comes easily. 


) 


GREENVILLE PIEDMONT 
SOLD TO CHANDLER 


Former Birmingham Post Preside; 


Buys from B. E. Geer Who 
Acquired J. Rion McKissick’s 
Controlling Stock 


J. Rion McKissick, majority stock 
holder in the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmoy 
évening paper, has sold controling inte 
est in the Piedmont Company to B. | 
Geer, who on Jan. 30, sold the enti 
stock of the company to R. B. ‘Chandl) 
former president and business manager | 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Post. Mr. Chai 
dler resigned from the Post Dec. 22. 


The transfer was negotiated by Ha 
well & Cannon, newspaper brokers, Ne 
York. 


Mr. McKissick, who for almost sey 
years has been editor of the Piedmoi 
and president of the Piedmont Compar 
and who previously was chief editors 
writer of the Richmond (Va.) Time, 
Dispatch and editor of the Greenuil 
News, retires from the newspaper gr 
fession and will hereafter devote himse 
to study and research in the field of tt 
history of South Carolina. He will coi 
tinue to make Greenville his home. 


Mr. Chandler, new owner of the Pie 
mont, has been in the business departmei 
of newspaper work for 18 years. For ] 
years he was with the Cincinnati Pos 
having his residence at that time in Coy 
ington, Ky. In 1921 as its president an 
business manager, he established tt 
Birmingham Post, an afternoon pape 
for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


The new publisher of the Piedmor 
is 35 years old and is married. While it 
Birmingham he was a director of th 
Better Business Bureau and of the A¢ 
vertising Club. 

Mr. Chandler announced that the edi 
torial staff of the Piedmont will remait 
intact with the addition of Doc. Frank P 
Gaines, professor of English at Furmai 
University, well known lecturer ani 
writer. 


EDITORS PLEDGE AID 


Southern Newspaper Men to Bac! 
Better School System 


Southern editors met at Nashville 
Tenn., Feb. 1, under the auspices of Van 
derbilt University, to discuss means 0 
improving the educational system of th 
South. 

Resolutions will be prepared, pledgin; 
aid in educational advancement and sub 
mitted at the July meeting of the South 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
to be held at Asheville, N. C. 

Victor H. Hanson, publisher of thi 
Birmingham News, presided. Others at 
tending were: James B. Nevin, manag: 
ing editor, Atlanta Georgian; Marshal 
Ballard, editor, New Orleans Item; B 
M. Bloodworth, editor, Albany-Decatui 
(Ala.) Daily; Thomas Wallace, chie’ 
editorial writer, Louisville Courier-Jour 
nal; Dr. Thomas W. Rainey, associat 
editor, Lexington (Ky.) Leader; James 
H. Skewes, publisher, Meridian ( Miss.) 
Star; John A. Park, publisher, Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times; C. B. Gillespie, editorial 
staff, Houston (Tex.) Chronicle; Jame: 
FE. Chappell, Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
James I. Finney, editor, and Col. Luke 
Lea, publisher, Nashville Tennescean, 
Maj. E. B. Stahlman, publisher, and J. G 
Stahlman, executive director, Nashwille 
Banner. 


“Ma’’ Sues Texas Newspaper 


Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson and het 
husband James E. Ferguson brought sui 
Feb. 2 for $100,000 aganst Atticus Webb. 
superintendent of the Texas Anti-Saloot 
League, and the publishers of the Amst 
American-Statesman. The suit is the Te 
sult of the publication of an interview 
with Mr. Webb, in which he charged the 
Governor had dismissed two members | 
the Ranger force “for pestering rich boot 
leggers.” eo 
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_ PUBLISHERS SUPPORT A. R. ERSKINE’S STAND 


President of Studebaker Corporation Receives Many Letters Backing His Denouncement of Free 
Publicity System—Excerpts Made Public by Cleary, Advertising Director 


M. CLEARY, director of advertising 

* and sales research, of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
this week furnished Epiror & PUBLISHER 
with quotations from letters from news- 
paper men received by A. R. Erskine, 
‘Studebaker president, following his stand 
against free publicity published in these 
columns, Noy. 21. His ideas were also 
sent in letter form to newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

“Mr. Erskine received letters from sev- 
eral hundred newspaper owners and edi- 
tors,’ Mr. Cleary said. “Only two took 
exception to his statements.” 

Mr. Erskine placed the blame for the 
publicity evil on the doorstep of the 
newspaper. editors, declaring that the 
automotive trade had no more right to 
expect free space than the local depart- 
ment stores. However, if free space is 
given, he emphasized that it should be 
accorded in proportion to the amount of 
paid space taken by the various adver- 
tisers. He maintained free publicity has 
been instrumental in increasing the rates 
for automobile advertising. 

The quotations from publishers, as ar- 
ranged by Mr. Cleary, follow: 

“T think you are right in your version 
of the fact that free publicity has been 
instrumental in increasing the rates for 
automobile advertising. A newspaper 
publisher has only two commodities to 
sell—advertising and circulation. Any- 
thing that increases the cost of this pro- 
duction naturally tends to increase the 
rates of compensation which is necessary 
to enable us to operate the paper ata 
arofit.” 


“Tam in full accord with the sentiment 
conveyed in your letter to me of Nov. 13, 
ind, as a publisher, I admire your frank- 
1ess and commend your position that The 
Studebaker Corporation should receive 
he same consideration in the matter of 
ublicity as the newspapers accord other 
iutomobile manufacturers. 

“As you know, the nature of news- 
yaper publishing is highly competitive, 
ind I greatly fear that the willingness 
of newspapers not entitled to patronage 
yy automobile manufacturers to give pub- 
icity, coupled with the activity of the 
ocal dealers, will prevent the attainment 
yf what appears to me the ideal set up 
n your letter.” 


“T quite agree with you that news- 
lapers should discontinue the plan of giv- 
ag space for this character of publicity 
nd attempting to offset it by adding to 
he regular advertising rate, a few cents 
tore for regular automobile advertising.” 


“Some of the newspapers do go to ex- 

remes in refusing business publicity. 
Ve try to use a little common sense. If 
is of news to the world to tell that some 
quscular gentleman is preparing to con- 
2st with another ‘troglodyte’ on some 
ight next week at a price of $2.50 for 
ach attendant who witnesses the scuffle, 
ertainly it is news to tell about the prog- 
2ss made in the automobile industry, or 
ome new adventure connected therewith, 
rf some change in prospect, or even to 
escribe a new make of car.” 


“Your views on the “free publicity’ 
vil are so sound and so fair that it is 
‘freshing indeed to read them. You 
2ed have no uneasiness that any other 
itomotive advertiser will get more free 
yace than you in proportion to money 
sent for space in the Coffeyville Journal, 
*cause neither you nor any other auto- 
‘otive manufacturer—nor, in fact, any 
her advertiser—is given any space.” 


“Until the recent discussions of this 
ature, the El Dorado Sunday News has 
uf-heartedly edited the automobile sec- 
om carrying the ‘canned news’ sent: out 


by motor corporations and their agencies. 
The actual editing consisted of putting 
‘bunk’ heads on these stories as they came 
out from publicity offices. Such news 
does not make interesting reading and 
we have found local merchants other than 
automobile dealers very unwilling to 
carry their ads in that section. 

“While we have not definitely outlined 
our policy, it is planned to make a change 
effective Jan. 1, 1926, whereby all 
‘canned’ motor publicity will be discon- 
tinued.” 


“I have your letter of the 13th relative 
to the much discussed ‘free publicity.” I 
had never been in full sympathy with 
beating the tom toms about this nuisance, 
because when all’s said and done, the edi- 
tors are the arbiters of their own columns 
and the publicity agent, no matter how 
expert he may be, can hardly compel an 
editor to print matter which the editor 
does not want to print.” 


“Free publicity matter which the news- 
papers have contributed to the automo- 
bile industry have in. my opinion been 
responsible largely for the tremendous 
development of that industry and also for 
the creation of a large part of the auto- 
mobile advertising of today which is 
among the largest accounts in the coun- 
try. We carry free publicity in this 
paper for the automobile dealers and 
manufacturers and we are entirely pleased 
with the results thereof.” 


“As you indicate, free publicity almost 
inevitably results in injustice to some and 
favoritism to other advertisers. That is 
one reason that all legitimate advertisers 
should be against it. It also tends to 
destroy public confidence in news columns, 
and puts an extra burden on the paper— 
that is one reason why newspapers should 
be against it.” 


“We admire very much your frank 


statement regarding ‘free publicity’ and 
we hope that some day the newspapers 
of the country in general will accept your 
view of the situation and take steps, to 
correct the evil.” 


“During the past year we have cur- 
tailed the volume of publicity. for auto- 
mobiles and it is our hope to entirely 
eliminate this class of matter from the 
columns of our publication.” 


“It is practically impossible to give 
‘free publicity’ fairly. The greedy who 
demand it as their right too often get 
the bulk of it while others perhaps more 
deserving but less insistent get little or 
none at all. Your attitude is peculiarly 
refreshing at a time when publicity seek- 
ers are at their zenith, both among ad- 
vertisers and non-advertisers, and I want 
to thank you personally for your letter 
and the sound sentiments it contains.” 


“Automobile publicity is the only kind 
of free matter that we run and we have 
done this to boost the industry in this 
territory.” 


“T think you are entirely right in your 
attitude toward ‘free publicity.’ If I were 
an automobile manufacturer and as such, 
a national advertiser, I would insist on 
my full share of whatever free publicity 
were going the rounds of the press, and 
I would make a very determined fight to 
get it. Your attitude on free publicity in 
the automobile trade should commend 
itself favorably to every editor and pub- 
lisher and I think you have outlined a 
fine conception of the ideal mission of the 
newspaper toward the trade.” 


ft 


“We agree that gossip of the automo- 
tive trade is no more entitled to space 
than gossip of the department stores, and 
the department stores tell us about it 
frequently, but as we have said before, 
we have been. compelled to use it for 


THEIR TALK WAS OF TABLOIDS 


Congressman W. S. Vare of Philadelphia, and principal owner of the tabloid 
Daily News of that city, before its recent sale to Bernarr Macfadden of New 
York. They were photographed together at Washington. 


some automotive accounts or lose busi- 


ess by it.” 


“We could raise our rates 10 cents an 
inch and give a, great deal of reading 
matter with the ads, but we think it is 
more satisfactory to get down to bed-rock 
in advertising rates and throw in no pre- 
miums in the way of free readers to make 
the rate attractive.” 


“We have a rule to run a reader with 
each 30 inch ad, if requested.” 


“We have been giving a fixed percent- 
age of free publicity in our automobile 
section and have been doing it without in- 
creasing our automobile display rate. 
However, there is one point that you 
have overlooked. The newspaper busi- 
ness like the automobile business is highly 
competitive. Automobile dealers in buy- 
ing space continually play one paper 
against another in demanding free pub- 
licity. The natural result is that all 
papers yield more or less to these de- 
mands and they must cover the cost by 
higher rates for automobile advertising 
or saddle this additional cost upon other 
advertisers.” 


“We carry an automobile section each 
Sunday and try to select from among 
the mass of automobile publicity the very 
best stories which come in. We do not 
run these items with any view of giving 
free publicity to automobile accessories 
or parts. We take the position that in 
publishing these stories we are passing 
on to the public information regarding 
any particular automobile in which they 
might be interested.” 


Voice Magazine Bars Puffery 


Alfred Human, formerly managing edi- 
tor of Musical America, has just brought 
out the first number of a new musical 
publication called Singing, claiming to be 
the only publication devoted to vocal 
music. The first number is replete with 
excellent features and is a handsome piece 
of art printing. One of the magazine’s 
policies will interest newspaper men. The 
editor declares that there will be no 
“puffery” or press agentry in a field 
where the evil has long been rampant. 


Three New A. N. P. A. Members 


Three newspapers, the Lockport (N. 
Y.) Union Sun and Journal, Ellwood City 
(Pa.) Ledger, Minneapolis Star, have 
been elected to active membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, L. B. Palmer, manager, announced 
this week. 


Westfield Journal Suspended 


The plant of the Westfield (Mass.) 
Journal has been dismantled and moved 
to Springfeld. The paper suspended pub- 
lication last Saturday, after more than 
two years as a daily. It was purchased 
by The Daily News Publishing Company 
of Springfield a short time ago, and it is 
understood that a weekly publication will 
be issued from Springfield. 


Discontinues Mail Edition 


The Springfield (Ill.) State Register 
has discontinued its ‘mail edition” 
printed early in the forenoon for rural 
and out-of-town subscribers and an- 
nounced that hereafter all subscribers 
will receive the afternon edition. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


M. H. Barton 
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PREDICTS EXHAUSTION 
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OF CANADIAN 


PULPWOOD SUPPLY IN 30 YEARS 


Now “Squandering Capital with Reckless Abandon” Craig 
Tells Pulp and Paper Association Meeting—Group 


Approves Embargo on Exports 


At the present rate of consumption and duty on all pulpwood shipped from Can- 


destruction without replacement, the 
pulpwood supply of Canada will be ex- 
hausted in 30 years, Roland D. Craig of 
the Forest Service, Ottawa, declared in in 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in 
Montreal, Jan. 27-29. 

There was, he said, a total stand of the 
species ordinarily used for pulp of 1,418 
million cords, but of this only about 630,- 
000,000 cords was considered accessible. 
This amount would supply the present 
cut of 4,650,000 cords per annum for 135 
years. 

Unfortunately there were other factors, 
the speaker said. One hundred ninety- 
four million cords were poplar and jack 
pine, very little of which are now used 
in pulp mills in Canada. Fire took an 
annual toll of between five and six million 
cords. The equivalent of 4,500,000 cords 
were used for lumber and 3,000,000 cords 
for ties, mining timbers, fuel, etc. Total 
annual depletion was therefore around 20,- 
000,00 cords, which meant exhaustion of 
supplies in 30 years. This was too short 
a rotation even for pulpwood. 

“Up to the present,” said Mr. Craig, 
“Wwe have been living on our capital and 
squandering it with reckless abandon. I 
estimate that only 27 per cent of our 
original forest wealth is left. Thirteen per 
cent has ben cut for use and 60 per cent 
destroyed, chiefly by fire, but in part to 
make way for agriculture.” 

The retiring president of the Associa- 
tion, F: W. Clarke, also sounded a note of 
alarm. He declared that much had been 
done during the past year to emphasize 
the importance of the situation and to at- 
tract to it the serious consideration of the 
Canadian people, but the question of the 
particular policy to be adopted was still 
a matter of diversified opinion. He be- 
lieved that a way should and would be 
found to harmonize the views of the As- 
sociation members on the embargo ques- 
tion so that a united stand could be taken 
among them. 

“It is to be hoped,” he added, “that this 
may be achieved without entailing a mis- 
understanding with our fellow industrial- 
ists outside of Canada. Perhaps it would 
not be out of place for me to suggest that 
so far from being actuated by selfish mo- 
tives with the purpose of monopolizing the 
newsprint industry to the detriment of the 
American consumer, and the embarrass- 
ment of our foreign competitors, as has 
been alleged, we are merely seeking a 
means of assuring a continuance of supply 
of our raw materials at a reasonable price. 
Unless this can be accomplished it is quite 
certain that before many years the cost of 
pulpwood will be very much enhanced and 
the price of newsprint with it. 

“Quite frankly, I am at a loss to under- 
stand the attitude of our friends across the 
border toward this very important ques- 
tion. It is difficult to realize what would 
have happened had the United States not 
been able to draw on Canada’s pulpwood 
resources when their own had reached the 
point of exhaustion.” 

The consumption of wood has been 
further increased because of its growing 
use in the manufacture of artificial silks 
and woolens, the speaker said. He con- 
cluded his remarks by asserting that the 
Government should tax lumber going 
abroad and use the money obtained to 
further forest protection and for fresh 
propogation for the ultimate benefit of the 
consumer. 

“It seems to me,’ he said, “that the 
publishers of both Canada and the United 
States ought to be just as much interested 
in selling this idea to their public as 
are we of the pulp and paper industry of 
Canada.” 

Two resolutions on the pulpwood situa- 
tion were before the convention, one call- 
ing for a reaffirmation of the resolution 
adopted last year calling for an export 


ada, the other to make it compulsory to 
manufacture in Canada all wood cut off 
federal and provincial lands. (At present 
export is prohibited only in the case of 
wood cut on crown lands licensed for tim- 
ber purposes). After considerable dis- 
cussion this second resolution was with- 


drawn, the Association standing by its last | 


year’s resolution, which read in part: 

“Resolved, That until some more ef- 
ficient means of control can be agreed 
upon as practical, an adequate export duty 
should be imposed upon all logs and pulp- 
wood exported from Canada; that such 
duty should be imposed upon a graduated 
basis, increasing annually, so as to permit 
the interests affected due opportunity for 
necessary adjustments; that the proceeds 
of such duty should be devoted as far as 
possible to the work of conservation and 
protection of our forests. 

“That this association desires to give its 
assurance to the governments, federal and 
provincial, that it will extend its fullest 
co-operation to all necessary measures to 
provide an adequate market for farmers’ 
and settlers’ wood; 

“That the continued study of this all- 
important question be urged upon the sey- 
eral authorities to the end that our forest 
resources be conserved as far as possible 
and ultimately utilized for the develop- 
ment of home industries.” 


New North Carolina News Bureau 


The Durham News Bureau, Inc., has 
been granted a charter by North Caro- 
lina, and is now functioning. Capital 
stock is given at $5,000, $400 of which 
has been subscribed by R. L. Flowers, 
W. N. Keeper, Macon R. Dunnagan, for- 
merly city editor, Charlotte Observer, 
and Southgate Jones, all of Durham. 


Free Copies to Staff Banned 


Free copies of daily papers for em- 
ployees were discontinued by the Evans- 
ville Press, Evansville, Ind., Jan. 21. 
Two papers are furnished each depart- 
ment for files. 
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THEY GOT OUT AN EXTRA 
AND SOLD IT TOO 


YY E. LOCKWOOD, city 

editor of the Fresno (Cal.) 
Bee and Jack R. Goddard of the 
Bee copy desk not only got out an 
“extra” recently, but they sold it 
for good measure. 

The extra telling of the acquittal 
of 11 Fresno policemen and the 
conviction of one on charges of con- 
spiracy in connection with the 
Federal Prohibition Law, was 
rushed to the composing room and 
soon the presses rumbled. But 
there were no newsies to take the 
copies to the street. 

“Come on!” cried Loekwood to 
his aide, and each took a large 
bundle to the busiest street corner, 
where the papers rapidly disap- 
peared. 

Both men were given letters of 
appreciation and a bonus by Carlos 
K. McClatchy, editor of the Bee, 


for their enterprise. 


A. P. MOVES TO COVER 
FEATURE STORIES 


Systematized Human Interest Reporting 

McKernon, Eastern 

Superintendent—Editorial Changes 
—Woman Writer on Staff 


Announced by 


Important changes in the New York 
news office of the Associated Press were 
announced this week by Edward McKer- 
non eastern division superintendent. 

Howard W. Blakeslee, for 10 years 
news editor of the central division, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to New York, and succeeded in 
the middle west by C. K. Eastman, 
formerly his assistant. J. M. Kendrick, 
day editor in Atlanta, home office of the 
A. P. southern division, is now on the 
staff of the supplemental news service in 
New York. 

Coincident with these editorial trans- 
fers, Mr. McKernon made public details 
of the A. P.’s re-organized feature news 
service in the East, requiring addition to 
the reportorial staff of B. B. Lyons, who 
will specialize in covering scientific news 


NEW FLORIDA 


ras 


William J. Conners, proprietor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier and Star-Enquirer, 

and Senator Archibald McNeil, formerly: a Connecticut publisher, posed last 

week at Palm Beach Casino. Mr. McNeil is associated in the ownership of three 
new daily newspapers near Palm Beach. 


and features, and Ethel Halsey, who, a 
a writer of women’s features, has th 
honor of being the first woman reporte 
ever regularly attached to the A. P. Ney 
York headquarters. | 

Mr. McKernon described the featur 
news reorganization as an attempt t 
“systematize response to the demand o 
member editors for more human interes 
stories” in addition to the regular routin) 
coverage of world news events. 

“We have always carried human in 
terest stories, for which there has beer 
a constant demand”, he explained. “Th 
average human interest story hasn’t mucl 
substance. We believe, however, tha 
there are many feature stories which ar 
really worthwhile as news. We formerl} 
sent out such stories indiscriminately, bu 
now we are systematizing our featur 
service. We began by setting Tuesday: 
and Thursdays as ‘fixed’ feature days, amc 
now we are sending out special featur 
stories every day.” . 

The A. P. wire capacity has increased 
he pointed out. Double circuits have 
been established in the east, and ney 
printer machines are keyed to higher speec 
than ever before, creating possibilities for 
bigger news outlet. ‘Wires open at } 
o'clock in the morning, and there is ar 
hour during which little spontaneous new; 
breaks. Formerly this hour was used te 
move re-writes of morning newspapers 
while now feature stories prepared be- 
forehand on assignment are being put on 
the wires. 

“Our volume is now big enough and 
we are stressing selectivity in our efforts 
to assist member editors in making up 
their papers,” Mr. McKernon continued 

“There is so much real feature news 
lying around ready to be picked up, that 
we are endeavoring to make these addi- 
tional stories not only entertaining, but 
worthwhile reading.” 

As instance of the policy behind the 
feature news expansion, he told how 
Lyons, a scientific student, had been en- 
gaged to specialize on scientific stories in 
the same manner that reporters pre- 
viously were specializing on labor, poli- 
tics, or financial news. A recent story 
he reported was the World Cancer con- 
ference in Baltimore. 

“In reporting medical news”, Mr. Mc- 
Kernon said, “with our circulation of 
60,000,000 we cannot afford to raise false 
hopes by sending out stories of cures 
which prove later to be unfounded. In 
training a man to specialize on scientific 
subjects, a man who can talk intelligently 
to doctors, astronomers, inventors and the 
like, and at the same time can write in 
language undertandable to the layman, 
we hope to avoid bunk and furnish enter- 
taining and authoritive stories. 

“There is nothing sensational in en- 
gaging a woman reporter. We do not 
intend to exploit her sex. Her stories 
go out unsigned as do those of all A. P. 
men. ‘Sob-sister’. copy is taboo. Miss 
Halsey will not take part in any stunts 
or do any rough and tumble reporting. 
She will do no work that a man can do 
just as well.” 

A story written by Miss Halsey 
and given good play in New York 
newspapers was an interview with Mrs. 
Carl Akeley, wife of the big game 
hunter, who left with her husband last 
Saturday on an expedition into Africa. 
Mr. McKernon said she has also written 
a color story on the opera, and may 
later be used to describe Fifth avenue’s 
Easter parade, and similar stories. 

Miss Halsey, before joining the A. P., 
had three years experience on the New 
Orleans Item, and was associated for 4 
while on the Paris Herald, Paris edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The New York reportorial staff of 
the A. P., exclusive of editors and wire 
filers, now number 16 on both day and 
night shifts. 


Branham Performs Service 


Addresses and telephone numbers of 
New York advertising agencies, pub- 
lications and publishers’ representatives 
are conveniently listed on a card being 
distributed without cost to newspapers 
and advertising men by the John 
Branham ‘Company, 342 Madison avenue 
New York. 


% 
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CONDUCTING A COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER CHAIN 


cal Autonomy Must Be Maintained to 
Booth Newspapers—Constructive Crusades Build Pres 


OME pertinent theories on the con- 
duct of a community newspaper chain 


re advanced this week by Edmund W- ~ 


oth, editor of the Grand Rapids Press; 
d editorial director of the Booth News- 
pers of Michigan, a string made up of 
> Ann Arbor Times-News, the Bay City 
mes-Tribune, the Flint Journal, the 
and Rapids Press, the Jackson Citizen- 
triot, the Kalamazoo Gazette, the 
uskegon Chonicle, and the Saginaw 
zwus-Courier. 

Xalph H. Booth, a brother, is president 
the group and to him the editorial 
ector credits the genius of organiza- 
QO. 

‘His “method of administration,” he 
ained, “has been to hold a fairly 
se rein to the unit newspapers, giv- 
_the local managers the fullest local 
hority feasible, and it has been this 
thod that has resulted in preserving 
husiastic loyalty and local initiative. 
Vhen asked to discuss chain 


dtc newspa- 
Ownership in all its phases, Mr. 
th began by quoting a line from 


‘trand Russell, “Combinations take the 
t out of life.” 
If,” he explained, “workers are made 
feel that they are more cogs in a com: 
ated, monotonous and dismal mechan- 
, they will soon lose heart and desire 
ireer atmosphere for service. 
There are advantages in ‘the com- 
ition method for holding and pub- 
ing newspapers, and at the same time 
‘e€ are drawbacks, weaknesses and 
gers. Among the latter are the dan- 
; of weakening the local sense of re- 
isibility. 
Newspapers are best builded by being 
irded as trusteeships from the public 
as being treated by owners and man- 
‘S$ as semi-public institutions. A fine 
Sspaper statesmanship will exercise 
it tact. The public aspects of the 
spaper, without which the paper 
t lose its soul and its chief oppor- 
ty for service, are inseparably re- 
| to growth in circulation and the 
ling up of goodwill. If these aspects 
ignored or neglected the public will 
_lose interest and confidence. 
‘eeping this in mind, we believe that 
newspaper of a chain built from the 
dpoint of local autonomy and local 
leadership, other things being equal, 
be a much more stable and success. 
Property than the newspaper of a 
n which is built from the top down, 
lied with canned editorials, and with 
rein of direction held tightly in the 
orate office. 
f you make a study of really suc- 
ul individual newspapers of a chain, 
will find their success is due to the 
they are tied in a close and intimate 
as institutions to the city where they 
are published. 
he type of newspaper the Booth 
p has developed may be termed the 
nunity newspaper, for in seven cities 
Booth paper is the only local daily, 
in the eighth it dominates the field. 
type of paper calls for close local 
tship and the management needs to 
ibued with a warm local spirit and 
hand-in-hand with the citizens to 
a better and bigger city. 
ll of our managers own stock in 
roperty, and thereby have themselves 
iterest of owners. 
hey have at their disposal the ad- 
ges of a big organization, with the 
lity afforded of many minds work- 
ogether and educating each other. 
brief, in order to maintain initia- 
Nd the necessary enthusiasm on the 
f the local management, there needs 
delegated to each local manager 
ge a degree of authority as his ex- 
ce and ability will warrant. Local 
fers should be given to understand 
so long as they exercise sound 
lent, and so long as they meet with 
S in their all-round job as man- 
their hands will be upheld by 
porate powers that represent the 
olders. 


Insure Success, 


Edmund W. Booth, 


“The best results in local management 
will usually be attained even in the small- 
est fields, by having a local manager of 
sufficient personality, of experience and 
training genuinely to represent the paper 
before the public and to be able to do 
so with intelligence and dignity. To get 
the best out of these properties, to cause 
them to grow and to be increasingly 
dominant and profitable as well, the man- 
agement needs to be such that local pride 
and ambition are preserved, and, to this 
end, healthy rivalries and a large degree 
of autonomous spirit must be encouraged. 

“A manager big enough to be the co- 
ordinating head of all departments is 
the kind most desired, such a manager 
being able to stand apart and do real 
thinking for the paper, being able to 
make fair and helpful criticisms to the 
under-managers, stimulating all to make 
the very best possible daily product, The 
publisher-manager, I believe, is the ideal 
type. 


“The corporate heads of the properties : 


and those that serve in matters of gen- 
eral direction will, as a rule, bring out 
the best in the properties by giving tact- 
ful encouragement from time to time to 
local managers, by fostering exchange of 
ideas, by encouraging frequent confer- 
ences, the head office leadership thus be- 
ing in the nature of coach of the crew. 


“One of the great advantages of the 
group method of newspaper publishing is 
in being able to bring to bear at weak 
points the strength of all. The most 
helpful and stimulating method is that 
of co-operative meetings. The Booth 
papers continually hold such meetings, 
bringing together editors, circulation 
managers, and advertising managers. 

“The newspaper worker from time to 


editorial director of the Booth newspapers. 


time needs a touch of inspiration. It is 
SO easy to get into a rut. By these 
co-operative meetings our men are con- 
tinually inspired to new ideas. 


“For instance, at our latest editorial 
meeting, we decided to take up the ‘Lakes 
to Gulf Waterway’ as a combination ef- 
fort, and are now running a series of 
articles on the subject in all eight news- 
papers. The series was written by 
Arthur W. Stace, after a careful study of 
the entire question. 


“Another advantage of these meetings 
may. be seen in the handling of syndicate 
features. With eight representatives of 
that many newspapers seated about the 
table sorting out features and discussing 
them, we are able, we believe, to arrive 
at a combined judgment, far more val- 
uable than individual judgment. At 
every meeting we throw away the chaff 
among syndicate features, and take on 
new.” 


Crusades, Mr. Booth believes, must be 
carried on by newspapers in order to 
build and maintain prestige, 

“Tt has seemed to me,” the said, “that 
if newspapers imbued with the crusading 
spirit would take the larger view of over. 
coming evil with good, instead of just 
exposing the evil, they would create 
fewer enemies and build more substan- 
tial properties. Though the promot- 
ing of constructive reforms for a 
community lacks high dramatic interest, 
in the long run such procedure builds 
prestige and good will.” 

The Grand Rapids Press from the very 
start has been a great stunt paper. Its 
fame is country-wide among newspaper 
men for the welfare work it accom- 
plishes among its newsboys. It is con- 
stantly conducting campaigns for civic 


Declares E. W. Booth, Editorial Director, 
tige 


improvements, At 
closely with the Grand Rapids smoke in- 
spector, a crusade is underway against 
the local smoke nuisance. At every op- 
portunity, trophies are offered by the 
Press, such as prizes recently offered to 
the speediest fire company. During the 
last general political campaign, prizes 
were offered for the best essays on how 
to get out the vote. 


Mr. Booth declared it was his belief 
that absolute political independence was 
a prerequisite for the successful conduct 
of a newspaper chain. 

“Thus it was,” he said, “that when my 
brother Ralph Booth was asked to accept 
from the Governor of Michigan a United 
States Senatorship, he declined, To ac- 
cept would have been contrary to the 
Booth standard of newspaper ethics. The 
moment a publisher steps into political 
office, the public is given the impression 
that the hands of his newspaper or news- 
Papers are tied, and that all news is 
likely to be colored in the interest of the 
publishers particular interest or party. 
Complete separation and freedom from 
public office and party interest, we be- 
lieve is essential to the fair and surress- 
ful operation of a newspaper chain,” 

At this point, Mr. Booth was asked 


to define his standard of newspaper 
ethics. 


present, working 


“The two essential postulates in a 
newspaper creed are freedom and fair- 
ness,’ he replied. “The former applies 
firstly to freedom from within, All edi- 
tors must keep themselves free from any 
entanglements, tending to hamper the 
free expression of their Opinions. Fair- 
ness includes the necessity of seeing both 
sides of every question and always giv- 
ing a man his day in the 


newspaper 
court.” 
Mr. Booth, the subject of this inter- 


view, started working in the Detroit Na- 
tional Bank, when he was 15 years old. 
At 22, he left to become financial and 
boys’ secretary in the Detroit WG Wik Ce 
LN Subsequently he moved to Albany 
to take up the same sort of work there, 
later becoming promoting general secre- 


tary of the New York City Y.M.C A. 
After 15 years of Y. M. C. A. work, 


he turned to newspaper publishing, In 
1913, he became publisher of the Grand 
Rapids Press, which his brother George, 
had established previously, 


Discussing the question of newspaper 
successes, Mr. Booth concluded that “ap- 
plying the sharp tests to solid newspaper 
success, I am prepared to assert that 
nowhere is the sensational, melodramatic, 
sex-magnifying type of newspaper as 
successful, taking in all the facts, as is 
the serious-minded, public-serying, con- 
structive newspaper; that is, where the 
latter type is promoted with sound busi- 
ness judgment and with enterprise. 


“And further,” said Mr. Booth, - “the 
constructive, serious-minded newspaper, 
the type that gives editorial civic leader- 
ship in its field and having its roots deep 
down in the community and bearing all 
the fruits of genuine success, will often 
be found not in the great metropolis, but 
in the modest-sized cities of America. 
The great city in America has properly 
been called the storm center and the 
newspapers in these fields have many 
brilliant and able qualities, but because 
the big metropolis lacks community soul 
and community interest, no metropolitan 
newspaper can be said to give civic lead- 
ership in such fields as is actually done 
by many newspapers in smaller cities 
where the community sense and spirit are 
strong and where the newspaper is looked 
to for leadership in all that makes for 
better civic life. 

“The intelligent politician of national 
standing and influence knows that the 
small towns and cities are the bone and 
sinew of America, that as goes the small 
city and the country districts, so goes the 
nation.” 


Chapter XXV 
Street Fakers—Masters of Gab 


HE original soap-box orators were 

the street fakers selling goods—“just 
to advertise them.” Their schemes for 
introducing something new were as novel 
as they were mysterious. 

These gifted gents of the street-corner 
marts were real, dyed-in-the-wool adver- 
tising adventurers. 

They flourished back in the days of 
the generous use of pills and plasters 
when fountain pens were a novelty ; when 
electric belts, razors, corn plasters and 
pills for all ills and ailments were ped- 
dled at bargain prices, or given away al- 
most free, just to advertise them to the 
public. 

They operated most successfully in the 
days of the old-time hokum in advertis- 
ing. .The ‘people on the street who 
bought the street faker’s wares were 
fooled by the mysterious word-advertis- 
ing. Anything of unknown merit could 
be introduced to the public under the ex- 
cuse of advertising. 

Naturally advertising got a bad name. 
It meant a fake, fraud, or worthless 
articles palmed off on the innocent pub- 
lic. Street fakers were clever barkers, 
ballyhoos, salesmen and advertising men 
all combined into one trick machine. 
They were chaps with a wide knowledge 
of human nature. Their success depend- 
ed on picking out the weakest spots 
in the human make-up and playing upon 
them as a musician does upon his favorite 
instrument. 

They had to make their audience be- 
lieve they were getting something for 
almost nothing, or at least a genuine bar- 
gain. Well do I remember the street 
faker selling a new fountain pen “just 
to introduce them to the public.” He 
would pick up ten boxes and into one 
would insert a five dollar bill or gold 
piece, mix them all up so no one knew 
which: contained the five spot. Then he 
would sell the ten like hot cakes at one 
dollar per. By giving the five dollar bill 
or coin he lost fifty cents on each box 
and then made a profit. 

His stunt sold pens by the tens of 
dozens at fifty cents. Gambling for that 
five dollars cost the spectators a lot of 
coin which enriched the faker. 

I knew one of the old timers who was 
a clever performer with a book of card 
tricks which at the same time advertised 
a line of magic tricks. He cashed in on 
both ends, selling the book and being 
paid to distribute a catalog of merchan- 
dise for sale by a mail order house. 

He collected his crowd by entertaining 
with a card trick. He had a dozen or 
so good tricks. He would perform sev- 
eral without saying a word. He mys- 
tified the gathering crowd. When it was 
large enough he would say, ‘‘folks, friends 
and brothers of my lodge; I am not out 
here doing this stunt for the benefit of 
my health. I belong to that great pro- 
fession of advertising men. I have noth- 
ing to sell you; so don’t move away 
until you get my story. It’s all free, 
friends; all free. 

“T have shown you three of the clever- 
est card tricks ever known. I have one 
more yet to show you. It has all the 
others skinned to death. You would give 
a great deal, friends, to be clever enough 
to do these tricks, wouldn’t you? Well, 
you can do them. See how simple they 
are. I will do it slowly so you can see 
how it is done. 

“TI am showing you these tricks to prove 
that you can do them as well as I can, 
also to get your attention and make you 
cere here awhile. The good things come 

ast. 
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“Remember it is not costing you a single 
thing to see how I do these tricks. And 
no wise man will ever pass up a free 
proposition, Now, you will all be inter- 
ested in the next trick because you know 
I would never show my best tricks first. 
I have saved it until the last because you 
can’t afford to miss it. 


The street barker in all his glory as 
pictured by Ray Highet 


“But before I show you that wonder- 
ful trick.’ he would continue, “I am 
going to tell you about this valuable little 
book of card tricks which I am going to 
pass out to you. Now, I just want you 
to hold it in your hand. Turn to page ten 
and you will see it tells you how to do 
this wonderful trick. The other pages 
tell you about hundreds of others. 

“To advertise this wonderful book you 
can get it tonight for one half the original 
price of one dollar.” 

Then this old time street orator worked 
fast to collect the half dollars from those 
with the books in their hands. 

He performed the favorite card trick 
all the time talking, and the books sold 
like circus lemonade on a hot day. 

The free entertainment was always a 
part of the street-corner worker’s stunt. 
His scheme was to sandwich his selling 
talk between his entertainment. 

A fellow with a gift of gab can sell 
anything, and the street faker was the 
master of gab. 

I once knew a street faker who was 
clever at making people buy what they did 
not want. 

He usually carried a suit case of cheap, 
shiny jewelry. His kind of salesmanship 
was a fine art. He had a personality 
and a line of talk that made people hand 
over money for the stuff they had no 
thought of buying, and things which they 
would probably never use. 

His gab was something like this :— 

“T’ll tell you honestly folks, I’m not 
out here to make money: just to adver- 
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tise a new article, and I give you free— 
absolutely free—something you can’t buy 
for love or money. I’ve got to advertise 
it and get it on the market.” 


All the time he was talking he shuffled 
a soiled deck of cards. 

“Now friends, step up close. I’m going 
to perform a card trick which Herman 
the Great could not do in half an hour. 
I can do it in five minutes—watch me 
closely. 

“Will some man in the audience draw 
a card? Ah, thank you, sir. Now see 
what it is. You see I place it here. 
Now, two other gentlemen draw a card. 
Thanks gents.” 

Two others drew cards and he shuffled 
them into the deck. 

“Now, friends, I am going to perform 
this trick in five minutes. [ll tell you 
what cards were taken. I lay the cards 
right here—remember Keller took half 
an hour, in just five minutes I’ll perform 
the trick.” 

Then instead of doing the trick and 
letting his audience go, he laid down the 
deck and was selling his wares before 
they could get their attention away. 

“Before I do the trick, friends, I’m go- 
ing to show you the reddest, hottest 
proposition in Chicago. See this stick-pin 
—it isn’t any foil behind it, it’s a cut stone, 
just like a diamond. 

“Now I'll be perfectly honest with you 
men, it’s not a diamond. Take qe abel 
your hands, friends, examine it carefully 
don’t be scared, fellow, it won’t bite 
you. It looks like a real gem, hold it 
under your coat, it shines like a diamond. 
Well, you want a diamond for its bril- 
liancy—then isn’t this the stone for you 
—it’s just as much good to you as the 
real goods. What?” 

Well, isn’t it, you begin to think. 

“T took one of these stones to one of 
the leading jewelers in Chicago, men, 
and he told me that there is not a profes- 
sional in the city who can tell one of my 
genuine imitation Las Vegas diamonds 
from the real goods. He asked me not to 
mention his name, and I ain’t going to; 
it ’ud hurt his business.” 

The crowd was drinking in every word 
as though he were solving the political 
problem of the United States. 


“Now, men, my proposition,’ he went 
on in his tireless sing-song voice. 
“FHere’s the genuine imitation Las Vegas 
diamond; here’s one of my guaranteed 
watch chains; here’s a charm to go with 
the chain, men; and here’s a pair of my 
rolled gold cuff links, and here’s my little 
gold collar button. But that ain’t all, 
men. Look here!” and he dangled that 
glittering bunch of jewelry in one hand 
and picked through his stock with his 
other. Finally he found what he wanted, 
“and here, men, is one of my opal wedding 
rings that I will fit to your finger or to 
any lady’s finger. Now, men, I sell you 
the diamond pin just to advertise them 
and give you all the rest.” 


Still tantalizing them with the jewelry, 
he next took five silver dollars from his 
pocket and slapped them down on the 
suit case. 

“That $5 belongs to any man who can 
go to a store in Chicago and get a 
diamond this size for less than $100. You 
know you can’t!” He shouted it so em- 
phatically that they really knew they 
couldn’t. 

‘What do I ask for it? Five dollars? 
No! Four fifty? No! Not four— 
three fifty—three—two  fifty—two—one 
fifty? No! Give me just one dollar for 
the diamond and T’ll throw in all the 
rest—look at them, men, before you buy. 
Examine them carefully! Spill a dollar 
and they are yours to take home.” 


There was a lot of competition an 
street fakers. In large cities they c 
operate only in certain sections, 01 
certain streets. They all tried to get 
good corners, where foot traffic was he 

They jockeyed for positions and m 
a fight resulted. They seemed to g 
strong for novelties and patent medic 
Some sold razor salve; others m 
matches; trick cigars; little boxes w 
you looked in a hole and got a birds 
view of the Alps. Most things wer 
little value. The faker knew it. 
also knew the people about him kne) 
but when they listened to his gab he 
convinced them life without his 
would not be worth living. 

The street fakers always used 1 
energy, brain power and clever sales 
ship in selling a useless watch charm 
a high salaried star salesman ever ust 
selling a carload of merchandise. 

The old time barker was a clever 
vertising man. He had india-rubber 
ents; with a voice of deep, stent 
tones he could play the old gam 
rousing curiosity to perfection. Hel 
there was a_ child-like credulity 
all human beings. 

He could turn handsprings with 
voice. Its call always brought 
crowds. It made no difference wh 
he was expounding the wonders oi! 
circus; the marvels and wickedness o 
side-show; ringing a bell and spi 
in front of a fire sale or an auc 
or shouting about the wonders of a © 
in a one store museum, he loved 
profession of barking; he loved tc 
the world about it. 

It is necessary to look backwards) 
a distance to get the picture of the 
time barker and his great adverti 
stunts. 

He was always present at the co 
fair. His loud voice proudly annot 
the great balloon ascension and the 
devil leap in the parachute. Eg 
vociferous was he in exploiting the 
ders of the Magic Lantern SI 
Standing under a torch light on the 
est corner of the Public Squar 
heralded the marvelous advent of a 
patent medicine. His words of wi 
were followed by distributing free 
ples to the crowd. 

He thrived at a time when free 
in newspapers were called adverti 
when bold signboards, free samples, | 
board slogans, poetical publicity, - 
ads, stereopticons and railroad excu 
posters, announcing a journey of wo 
at a dollar round trip, were the only 
of publicity worth while. 

The ballyhoo’s greatest asset wa 
eift-of-gab, his ability to flatter, tc 
praises, to say nice’ things about ¢ 
body and everything. His genuine 
nature, his knack of making people ! 
of keeping out of quarrels, were his 
in trade. ‘ 

He had to talk his way through 
dice; change the miser presto 1 

spendthrift; arouse the dead to th 
ine. His was a real advertising jol 

The old town criers advertised a! 
for sale by barking about them. 
from the earliest days chin-advet 
has been employed in street carnival: 
cuses, auctions, fire and bankrupt 
and for transient and uncertain busin 

It was a custom at one time to © 
barkers to work in front of local 
I have seen many fights between b: 
who were trying to pull unwilling 
tomers into the stores they barked 

The human voice has great adver 
value when properly toned, tune 
trained on the weaknesses of huma 
ture. 


(To be continued next week) 
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ANTINOE PICTURE SENT 
BY CABLE TO U. S. 


News Photo Feat Accomplished by 
P. & A., Using Bartlane Process— 
N. Y. News Published Picture Feb. 1 

—Originals to Arrive Feb. 8 


Cable wires were used successfully this 
week to flash to this country a picture 
of the foundering S. S. Antinoe, taken 
from the deck of the S. S. President 
Roosevelt. The feat was accomplished 
by Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc., New 
York, using the Bartlane process. 

The picture, reproduced untouched on 
this page, was obtained from a passenger 
on the rescue ship at Plymouth, England, 
Jan. 31, and was rushed by airplane -to 
London, where, via the Bartlane process, 
it was transformed into cable tape. This 
tape was transmitted over Western 
Union cables the same night, being re- 
ceived in New York about midnight. 

The New York Daily News published 
the picture exclusively in its late Monday 
morning editions. Original pictures of 
the disaster are not due in this country 
until Feb. 8. 


FLORIDA PAPERS SOLD 


Page Estate Buys Bradentown Evening 
Herald and Weekly Journal 


W. E. Page, publisher of the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Ledger, and manager for the 
Page Estate, owners of the Ledger, re- 
cently purchased the Bradentown (Fla.) 
Herald and the Manatee River Journal 
for the Page Estate. 

A. H. Chapman former assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Columbus Ledger, 
has been transferred to Bradentown as 
general manager of the two papers. 

The Herald and Journal were formerly 
published by the Bradentown Publishing 
Company with R. P. Sponenbarger as 
president and R. W. Bentley as secretary 
and treasurer. 

Full associated press service has been 
added to the Herald and typographical 
changes effected. NEA service is also 
used. Additional machinery will be in- 
stalled. A 24-page Hoe Press has been 
ordered and should be installed in the 
Journal Herald building before April 1, 
at which time the Herald will go to 
eight column 12 em size. 

The Herald is a six-day afternooon 
paper, but the owners plan to make it a 


seven-day paper. The Journal is a 
weekly. 
Bradentown is located on the West 


coast, 45 miles southwest of Tampa and 
about 30 miles northwest of St. Peters- 
burg. 


BRITISH ADVERTISERS UNITE 


English Association Formally Launched 
at London Banquet 


(By Cable to Epiror & PusLisHER) 

Lonpon, Feb. 4—The British Adver- 
tising Association was formally launched 
last night at an inaugural banquet held 
at the Victoria Hotel. Lt. Col. Edward 
F. Lawson, of the London Telegraph, as- 
sociation chairman, presided. About 500 
English advertising men attended. 

Speakers included Sir William Berry, 
C. A. McCurdy, Col. Vernon Willey and 
Sir Charles Higham. Lord Birkenhead, 
who was to have been a speaker, was un- 
able to attend due to illness. 


Daily Bans Free Tickets 


No complimentary tickets or passes to 
any theatre or playhouse charging admis- 
sion may be received and used by em- 
Ployees of the Tacoma (Wash.) News- 
Tribune and Tacoma Daily Ledger, ac- 
cording to a ruling which went into effect 
shortly after the first of the year. Paid 
publicity work is banned as well. 


New Kansas Daily 


The Augusta (Kan.) Daily News has 
begun publication. James T. Jackson is 
publisher, Sadie A. Franklin, editor, and 
B. M. Morris, news editor. 
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PHOTO CABLED ACROSS ATLANTIC 


When the Antinoe was foundering in a terrific sea, a picture was taken that 
appeared in a New York paper the day after the rescue ship landed in England. 
An English and American newspaper man invented the process, which me- 
chanically translates a picture into dots and dashes and unscrambles the code in 


picture form after transmission. 


The above cut was made from an unretouched 


photograph. 


ED SERVICE 


MacDonald Leaves Plain Dealer 
Start Firm—Van Buren Succeeds Him 

Harrison C. MacDonald, classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for the past five years, resigned 
February 1 to establish his own com- 
pany specializing in classified advertising 


to 


H. C. MacDonatp 


J. A. Van Buren 


promotion and service for newspapers, 
with offices in the Card Building, Cleve- 
land. 

J. A. Van Buren has been chosen 
to succeed Mr.. MacDonald. He has been 
in charge of the advertising of the de- 
partment stores since 1923, 

In the past five years Mr. MacDonald 
becaine known the country over as a suc- 
cessful builder of classified. MacDonald 
was especially well-known in the classi- 
fied fraternity for his creation of business- 
building ideas one of which, the “Betty 
Brown” idea, in 1921 won for him the 
silver cup offered annually by the Asso- 
ciation of Classified: Managers for the 
most valuable idea presented each year 
at their convention. This idea has since 
been used by newspapers in many parts 
of the country. 

Mr. MacDonald’s period of service in 
the Plain Dealer covers in all eleven 
years during which time he served in the 
promotion, circulation and, just previous 
to becoming classified manager, in the dis- 
play advertising department. Before leay- 
ing Mr. MacDonald was given a recep- 
tion by executives of the Plain Dealer 
who presented him with a platinum 
watch. In addition to this gift he re- 
ceived a number of others from members 
of his own department. 

Mr. Van Buren, a native of New Or- 
leans, trained on the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune with which he was connected 
for 16 years before going to the Plain 
Dealer. He worked himself up from 
a classified advertising solicitor to. busi- 
ness manager, holding also positions as 
assistant cashier, bookkeeper, display 
salesman and advertising manager, 


GROUPS 
MEETING IN COLUMBUS 


R. C. Snyder Reelected President of 
Associated Dailies During Newspaper 
Week—Buckeye Press and Select 
List Meet 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 

CoLumBus, O., Feb. 3—This is News- 
paper Week in Ohio. Three associations 
of newspaper men are meeting here in 
connection to a greater or less extent 
with the gathering of farmers at the 
State University. 

The Select List of Ohio Dailies met 
Monday, the Associated Ohio Dailies 
Tuesday, and the Buckeye Press Associa- 
tion were to hold a two-day session 
Thursday and Friday. 

At the 4lst annual session of the Ohio 
Associated Dailies, George V. Sheridan, 
secretary of the Ohio Retail Merchants 
Association, declared that advertising by 
radio will never be successful because 
of the inaccuracies of the spoken word. 
He asserted that the retail merchant will 
never fail to use the newspaper, as all 
other forms of advertising are more or 
less fleeting and none gives the returns 
that the newspaper does. Editors, de- 
clared Sheridan, do not seem to realize 
that advertising is news. 

State Auditor Joseph T. Tracy said 
that as a result of the passage of the 
Vorys Law, Ohio newspapers will re- 
ceive only about one-half as much legal 
advertising as before. Tracy answered 
many questions and declared that he re- 
garded legal advertising as a necessity. 
He announced that he would have the 
city financial reports published in the 
newspapers, as he believes that .“Tax- 
payers are entitled to know about finan- 
cial transactions involving their money.” 

Prof. Bristow Adams of Cornell Uni- 
versity said that crime news is given only 
4 per cent of the space in the newspapers, 
while many times that, much is given to 
news about education, business and sports. 
He denied that newspapers are grossly 
inaccurate. 

R. C. Snyder of the Norwalk (O.) 
Reflector-Herald was reelected president 
of the Associated Dailies. 

Others on the program for the meeting 
were William F. Wiley, Cincinnati En- 
quirer; Lew Williams, Toledo News Bee; 
Harry Pence, Cincinnati Enquirer ; Louis 
H. Brush, Salem News, and Paul Sid- 
dall, Alliance Review. 

Thurman Miller, Wilmington News 
Journal, was toastmaster at a banquet 
Wednesday night, when the principal ad- 
dresses were given by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop .Warren L. Rogers, diocese of 
Ohio, and Karl Bickel, president of the 


United Press. 
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COLUMBIA “U” ADDS TO 
JOURNALISM COURSE 


Extension in Curriculum with View to 
Making It More Useful to Those 
Already in Newspaper Work 
Announced by Cunliffe 


Important extension of the curriculum 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York, was 
announced this week by J. W. Cun- 
liffe, director. Changes in the courses 
have ‘been made, he said, with a view 
to making them more useful to men 
and women already engaged in news- 
Paper work, and also to those who are 
already taking, or have taken, the two 
years’ undergraduate professional worl: 


Prescribed and who wish to pursue 
their studies in the more advanced 
courses,” 


The announcement follows: 


“The undergraduate courses remain 
substantially the same except that the 
reporting and copy editing laboratory 
work is in future to be concentrated in 
one large course to be jointly conducted 
by Professors C. P. Cooper and Allen 
Sinclair Will. The literature course 
prescribed for the first year will be in 
modern European fiction and poetry, 
given by Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, with an 
alternative offered in international re- 
lations, by Prof. P. T. Moon, of the 
Department of Public Law. Students 
may also elect a course in the business 
of journalism, given by Prof. Willis 
of the School of Business, but this lat- 
ter alternative will not be offered until 
1927-8. 

“Graduate courses offered include a 
semunar course to be conducted by the 
senior professors of the staff with a 
view to assisting candidates for the de- 
gree of. M. S. in journalism in the in- 
vestigation and presentation of a pournal- 
istic study in an essay or article, which 
forms one of the requirements for this 
degree. Prof. W. B. Pitkin will give 
a course in the psychology of news and 
popular reading, which is open to all 
graduate students interested in the social 
and economic problems involved in con- 
temporary newspapers, magazines, books, 
and motion pictures. These two courses 
are prescribed courses for the degree of 
M. S. in journalism. ; 


“Elective courses include one in edi- 
torial problems and policies, by Prof. 
R. C. E. Brown, formerly of the New 
York Tribune, a course in literary 
criticism and book reviewing by Prof, 
Allen Sinclair Will, formerly of the 


New Vork Times, and a course in Sun- 
day supplement work by W. P. Beazell, 
assistant managing editor of the New 
York World. There will also be a new 
course in department editing, which will 


oS) 


deal with problems of organizing and 
managing departments in newspapers 


and magazines, with special attention to 
a few of the more important specialties 
such as sports, fashions, the arts, so- 
ciety, domestic science, hygiene, etc. 
Studies of current departments will be 
made, and considerable practice work as- 
signed in the planning and writing of 
typical papers and sections. 

“Other elective courses include one in 
dramatic criticism, which will provic 


oO 


training in the writing of critical re- 
views of dramatic productions of dif- 
ferent types; one in industrial and 


trade journalism dealing with the re- 
lation of a business paper to the trade 
or industry it served, and giving prac- 
tice in gathering news, interviewing, 
writing and editing articles; and one in 
scientific and technical journalism, which 
is in the nature of a continuation of the 
preceding course in industrial and trade 
journalism, the difference being that it 
has special reference to recent scientific 
discoveries and inventions, and their ap- 
lication to industrial and manufacturing 
processes. 

“In order to provide these courses, 
new appointments will be made which 
are now under consideration by the 
academic and administrative authorities 
of the University, and will be announced 
later.” 
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PAN PRESS MEET AIMS TO FOSTER BETTER 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Director. General Rowe Outlines Purposes of Washington 
Meeting Called for April 7-13—Ethics, Advertising, 


News Gathering 


Program Topics 


By L. S. ROWE, 


Director General, Pan American Union 


EF the various conferences and con- 

gresses of a Pan American character 
that have been held, none is of greater 
significance than the First Pan American 
Congress of Journalists, which will as- 
semble: at Washington from April 7 to 
13 next. It will mark the coming to- 
gether for the first time in the history 
of the American Continent, of the jour- 
nalists of the’ United States and Latin 
America for the purpose of exchanging 
views on questions of mutual interest. 

The forthcoming Congress was provided 
for by resolution of the Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. On 
motion of the delegation of the United 
States, the Conference unanimously de- 
cided to authorize the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union to designate 
the city of the United States at which 
the Congress should convene, and the 
date on which the delegates should as- 
semble. Accordingly, the Governing 
Board designated Washington as the 
place of meeting and through its Chair- 
man, the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Sec- 
retary of State, fixed April 7 to 13 as 
the dates on which the Congress should 
be held. 

The Pan American Congress of Jour- 
nalists will not be official in the sense 
that delegates will be appointed by the 
Governments of the. American Republics. 
Invitations have been extended to the 
directing heads of the principal daily 
newspapers of America in their indivi- 
dual capacity, or as representatives of 
the papers with which they are associated. 
It was the belief of the Santiago Con- 
ference that only in this way would it 
be possible to obtain the presence of 
those journalists actually directing the 
destinies of the press in the respective 
countries. 

No single factor exercises a greater 
influence in moulding public opinion than 
the modern daily newspaper. It is the 
medium through which millions of read- 
ers keep abreast of developments through- 
out the world, and it is through the news- 
paper that there is developed that public 
opinion which to a greater or less degree 
determines the policy of governments 
with respect to international affairs. It 
is most essential, therefore, that facili- 
ties be established for the rapid trans- 
mission of news between the nations 
of the world, and that the news so 
transmitted be of a nature to accurately 
portray conditions as they actually exist. 

Until comparatively recent years, 
means for the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of news between the Republics of 
the American Continent were woefully 
inadequate. To the Latin American 
readers of newspapers the impression was 
conveyed through the dispatches from 
this country that we were purely a ma- 
terialistic nation. On the other hand, 
news despatches from the republics to the 
south were usually confined to reports 
of political disturbances, with little or 
no attention paid to the economic or 
social progress of those nations. 

Happily, with the extension to Latin 
America of the facilities of the several 
American press services, this condition 
has been materially improved. The larger 
and more important dailies of Latin 
America now receive detailed reports of 
developments in the United States. 
Similarly, the despatches from Latin 
America to the United States reveal in 
a more accurate manner the true con- 
ditions in those countries. 

Much, however, yet remains to be done 
before there will be a proper appreciation 
of the political, social and economic prog- 
ress of the American Republics on the 
part of the people of the respective 
countries. It is believed that the forth- 
coming Congress of Journalists will aid 


materially in this work. The leading 
journalists of all the American Repub- 
lics will assemble at Washington, and 
the views exchanged and contacts formed 
should prove an important factor in the 
development. of better relations between 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

The journalists from Latin America 
who will come to Washington in April 
will visit some of the leading cities 
of the United States, where opportunity 
will be offered them to become familiar 
with actual conditions in this country. 
In this way, and through attendance at 
the Congress, it is believed that they 
will be better able to interpret, on their 
return to their respective countries, the 
social, political and economic progress 
of the United States. On the other hand, 
it is believed that the interchange of 
views at Washington will enable the 
journalists of the United States to gain 
a better appreciation of the point of view 
of the people of Latin America. 


The program of the conference follows: 
Vie 
NEWSPAPER ETHICS 

The influence of journalism on international 
relations and the internal affairs of nations, 
bearing in mind the necessity of reconciling the 
liberty of the press with the highest conception 
of the ethics of journalism. 


iue. 
Tur Press AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The press as a medium of fostering closer 
relations between the American Republics. 
a. Selection of news so as to give a clearer 
picture of the national life of the peoples of 
America. 
b, Increasing space devoted to economic and 
financial development. 
c. Increasing space devoted to cultural and 
artistic progress on the Pee Continent. 
II 


GATHERING AND DISSEMINATION OF NEws. 

a. The cost of gathering and distributing 
news. 

b, Transmission of news by cable, by wire- 
less and by mail; rates, limitations, facilities, 
etc., of these various methods. 


IV. 
ADVERTISING 
Consideration and study of questions relating 
to newspaper advertising. The distribution, 


interchange and influence of advertising on 
journalism. 
Vv. 


NEWSPAPER ORGANIZATION 


The organization of newspapers in the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

a. Establishment of special departments of 
newspapers, such as, for instance, a section 
devoted to suggestions and explanations which 
the general public may have to make. 

b. The use of illustrations in the presenta- 
tion of news. 

c. Special activities of newspapers (organiza- 
tion of lectures, social welfare work, legal and 
medical services, etc.) 


VE. 
ScHoots oF JOURNALISM 
The education and preparation of journalists. 
Establishment of schools of journalism—their 
organization and function. 
VII. 
Press ASSOCIATION 


The organization of a Pan American Press 
Association, 


Changes on Lorain (O.) Journal 


Frank Maloy has been named editor 
of the Lorain (O.) Journal, succeeding 
James Shephard, resigned. Maloy was 
managing editor of the Journal for two 
years. Glen Shannon, formerly telegraph 
editor, Sandusky (O.) Register has been 
made news editor of the Journal. 


Classified Staff Holds Banquet 


Members of the classified advertising 
department, Los Angeles Examier held 
their annual banquet at the Hotel Alex- 
andria, Los Angeles, recently. Ro ge. 
Seiler classified manager, made the prin- 
cipal address. He was presented with a 
silver cigarette case and leather bill fold 
by members of the department. 


UNBIASED STATEMENTS 


[{ is Mr. Archibald A. Smith who 
feels certain, he says, that the 
bobbed-hair fad is waning; that 


five years from now bobbed heads 
will be as scarce as they were five 
years ago. : 
manufacturer. 


Mr. Smith is a hairpin 
Another unpreju- 
diced statement might be made by 
a mattress king, who ought to say 
that the era of night-clubs is about 
to end, and that people will spend 
a lot of time sleeping now. Or 
“Vegetarianism a Menace to Health, 
Says Armour.”—F. P. A. in Con- 
ning Tower, New York World. 


HAINES GIVES 1000 ACRES 
FOR PRESS HOME SITE 


Editors from 47 States Witness Presen- 
tation—F. Lowden Named President, 
Ochs, Curtis, Capper, Vice-Presi- 
dents—To Raise $100,000,000 


(CRLANDO, Fla., Feb. 3.—Accredited 
delegates representing every state in 
the Union save one, today witnessed Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles 
D. Haines of Al- 
tamonte Springs, 
Fla., sign the legal 
papers transfer- 
ring to the Inter- 
national Press 
Foundation Inc., 
1,000 acres of 
land as the site 
for the home of 
newspaper men 
and women of the 
world. The prop- 
erty is conserva- 
tively estimated to 
be worth $1,000,- 
000. 

Maj. Lew B. Brown, publisher of the 
St. Petersburg Independent was tempor- 
ary chairman. H. L. Williamson, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Press Association 
served as secretary, taking up temporarily 
the work of D. W. Bowles who died 
suddenly in Jacksonville yesterday. 

The organization committee reported 
a form of organization in harmony with 
charter and conforming to the laws of 
Florida after which the nominating com- 
mittee reported the nomination of the fol- 
lowing officers for the first year: Frank 
OQ. Lowden, stockholder in the Chicago 
Daily News, president ; Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher, New York Times, first vice- 
president; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, second 
vice-president; Arthur Capper of the 
Capper Publications, third vice-president ; 
H. L. Williamson, Springfield, Ill., secre- 
tary, and Addison B. Calvin, Glen Falls, 
N. Y., treasurer. On motion the secre- 
tary cast the vote for all officers as the 
delegates stood. Charles D. Haines was 
elected honorary president. 

It is proposed to raise $100,000,000 
to carry out the plans of Mr. Haines for 
the home which will be created on the 
1,000 acres of land between Orlando 
and Sanford where “Press City” is to be 
built. Nearly 90 newspaper men from all 
sections of the United States gathered at 
Jacksonville Monday for the tour of 
Florida which so far has included Jack- 
sonville, Sanford, Winter Park, the site 
of the proposed home at Geneva, and 
Orlando. Tomorrow morning the party 
departs in automobiles for Kissimmee, 
Winter Haven, Lakeland, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota and thence to ex- 
treme Southern Florida cities. Entertain- 
ment has been lavish in all places visited. 

The primary purpose of the convention 
was to accept the gift of Congressinan 
Charles D. Haines and Mrs. Haines and 
to formulate the plans for carrying on the 
work of the Foundation. 

The accredited delegates at the Press 
Foundation meeting are, in the most part, 
the presidents of the various state press 
associations. ‘They are: 


Alabama, J. C. McLendon; Arizona, Edward 
Harrington; Arkansas, Erwin Funk; California, 


4, hi 


LowDEN 


Frank O. 


Thomas DeWitt Warren; Colorado, John H. 
Green; Connecticut, O. S. Freeman; Delaware, 
Theodore Townsend. 

Georgia, C. D. Rountree; Florida, Major Lew 
B. Brown; Idaho, Frank W. Brown; Illinois, 
Wm. J. Smith; Indiana, Herbert C._ Willis; 
Towa, K. F. Baldridge; Kansas, J. C. Donious: 
Kentucky, Keen Johnson; Louisiana, C. J. 
Michael; Maine, Charles F. Flynt. 

Maryland, Ridgeley P.. Melvin; Massachu- 
setts, Gardner E. Campbell; Michigan, A. Van 
Koevering; Minnesota, John E, Casey; Missis- 

H 


sippi, Clayton TI. Rand; Missouri, E. F 
Winter; Montana, H. O. Woare; Nebraska, 
J. G. Alden; New Hampshire, George D. 
Cummings. 


Nevada, Harold P. Hale; New Jersey, P. A. 
Robertson: New Mexico, Don W. Lusk; New 
York,’ Wallace Odell; North Carolina, Josephus 
Daniels;, North Dakota, W. P. Davies; Ohio, 
H. C. Dworshak; Oklahoma, Clyde E. Much- 
more; Oregon, A. L. Mallery. 

Pennsylvania, Chas. B. Spotz; Rhode Island, 
R. L. Sawin; South Carolina, A. B.. Jordan; 
South Dakota, John H,. Craig; Tennessee, 
T. U. Crowley; Texas, W. A. Smith; Utah, 
Will R. Holmes; Vermont, Luther B. John- 
son; Virginia, L. E. Pugh; Washington, Fred 
L. Wolf; West Virginia, R. H. _ Pritchard; 
Wisconsin, John A. Kuypers; Wyoming, Theo- 
dore Wanerus, 


PROMOTING “MADE IN U. S. A.” 


Dayton Retailer to Discuss This Topic 
at N.R.D.G.A. Meet, New York 


Under the general topic of “Planning 
a Store-Wide Sales Event,” William T, 
White, of Rike, Kumler Company, Day- 
ton, O., department store, will discuss 
specifically the subject of promoting 
“Made in U. S. A.” merchandise, ad- 
dressing the advertising group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
meeting in New York, Feb. 8-13. 

Mr. White is scheduled to speak dur- 
ing the morning session, Feb. 10. He 
has had outstanding success with this 
promotion idea using newspaper adver- 
tising during the past year. 

The association’s advertising group 
meets Feb. 10 and 11, and will be ad- 
dressed also by -Herbert J. Tily, of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
association president, on “Building Good- 


_ will of a Retail Store.” 


Other group speakers include: Edgar 
J. Kaufmann, of Kaufmann’s Pittsburgh 
department store, on “Selecting Merchan- 
dise for Advertising Purposes”; Myron 
Perley, of Floing Plumer, Inc. New 
York, on “Art as Applied to Department 
Store Advertising’; Thomas Ryan, of 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, on “Copy”; and A. E. Mc- 
Elfresh, of Lord & Taylor, New York, 
on “The Monthly Sales Calendar.” 

Direct mail advertising and its relation 
to other media, will be discussed by vari- 
ous speakers at the session Feb. 11. 


Connecticut Sunday Papers Merged 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald and 
the Waterbury Herald, Sunday news- 
papers published from the same plant in 
Bridgeport under the editorship of Rich- 
ard Howell have been merged under the 
name of the Bridgeport Herald. Both 
papers are owned by the estate of F. R. 
Swift. The Waterbury Herald was es- 
tablished in 1888 and the Bridgeport 
Herald in 1890. 


Three Generations Publish Paper 


Three generations of the Grist family 
have owned and edited the Yorkuille 
(S. C.) Enquirer, semi-weekly news- 
paper which has just reached the 71st 
anniversary of its founding by the late 
Capt. Lewis M. Grist. He issued the 
first number of the newspaper under its 
present name on Jan. 4, 1855. This rec-— 
ord of continuation by the sons and 
grandsons and grandaughters of the 
founder is believed to be without paral- 
lel in the United States. 


Staff Organizes Benefit Group 


Following a dinner recently given to 
E. H. Gauvreau, managing editor of the 
New York Evening Graphic, members of 
the editorial staff met and elected the fol- 
lowing officers of a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation: President, R. H. McNamara; 
vice-president, Harry Grogin; secretary, 
Miss Mary Lee Dutcher and treasurer, 
Ellis E. Reed. 
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SURVEY OF N. C. DAILIES SHOWS ONE 
PAPER FOR EVERY SIX PERSONS 


Size of Staffs, Editorial and Reportorial Salaries, and Week- 
End Advertising Also Given by M. V. Atwood 
in Chapel Hill Address 


N informal survey of North Carolina 

daily newspapers showing number 
total circulation, size of staffs, salaries 
of editors and reporters, Friday advertis- 
ing and other important classifications 
was presented by M. V. Atwood, manag- 
ing editor of the Utica (N. Y.) Observer- 
Dispatch at the Newspaper Institute held 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, recently. 


Theysurvey was conducted by question- 
naire to all dailies in the state, replies 
being received from 90 per cent, Mr. At- 
wood said. 


His report follows: 

North Carolina has a population of 
2,959,123 and the circulation of the daily 
papers is in excess of 404,492; thus there 
is one daily newspaper for about six per- 
sons. Thirty-eight separate newspaper 
organizations publish ten, morning papers, 
twenty-nine evening papers and ten Sun- 
day papers. Seven of the Sunday papers 
are published by morning dailies and 
three are published by evening dailies. 
Twenty-nine of the papers have circula- 
tions under 10,000; five have circulations 
from 10,000 to 20,000; one has a circula- 
tion between 20,000 and 30,000, and five 
over 30,000. 


Four papers said they average 6 pages, 
four 10 pages, three 8 pages, two 20 pages, 
one 22 pages, one 16 pages, one 15 pages, 
one 4 pages, one 27 pages, and one 14 
pages daily. 

Two papers reported 13 linecasting ma- 
chines, two reported 12, two reported 9, 
one reported 8, two reported 7, two re- 
ported 5, three reported 4, five reported 3. 
and two reported 2. 


Two papers reported editorial and news 
staff of 14, one reported 12, two reported 
7, two reported 6, two reported 5, five 
reported 3, and four reported 2. 

There seems to be a correlation between 
the size of staff and the number of line- 
casting machines; the number cn the staff 
is about the same as the number ot ma- 
chines. 

The staffs are divided as to inside, or 
desk men and reporters in the proportion 
of 2.6 to 3. 

Of the morning papers, on one paper 
the desk men report 6 p. m., reporters 
3 p. m.; on one desk men 3:30 p. m., 
reporters 2 p. m.; on one desk men 6 p. m. 
reporters 11 a. m.; on one desk men 
5 p. m. , reporters 2 p, m.; on one both 
report 3 p. m., and on one desk men 3:30 
to 4 p. m, and reporters 2:30 p. m. 

On the evening papers, two report desk 
men and reporters as beginning work at 
7:30 a. m.; six at 8 a. m.; three at 8:30 
a. m.; one at 7:45 a. m.; one desk men at 
8 and reporters at 7:45 a. m.; three desk 
men at 8 and reporters at 8:30 a. m.; 
one desk men at 7:45 and reporters at 
8:30 a. m.; and one desk men from 5:30 
a. m. to 8:30 a. m. and reporters at 
Sao0 a. m. 

Salaries of editors and reporters were 
reported as follows: 

Editors: Six reported $60, four $55, 
three $50, one $45, one $35, one $25. Oth- 
€rs reported ranged as follows: $50-$75, 
$50-$85, $25-$50, $25-$35, $20-$45, $40-$60, 
$50-$100, $30-$50. 

Reporters: Six reported $40, one $50, 
one $45, three $35, one $25, one $48, four 
$30, one $10. Others reported ranged 
as follows: $18-$40, $37.50-$50, $15-$45, 
$25-$50, $20-$30, $35-$40, $35-$50. 

Fifteen dailies reported full telegraph 
service and fourteen pony service. Three 
indicated two or more wires. 

Twenty-four papers reported they print- 
ed personals and small items from the 
country towns. One reported it did not. 
Others reported “some,” “occasionally,” 
small items, and one reporting yes, added 
that the paper would be “glad to print 
more.” 

The average number of inches of adver- 


tising carried each day other than on 
Fridays and on Fridays is given below: 


Daily Friday Daily Friday 
NBO) 7 2220 SOO iss... Means 
1,400) ee. 2,000 400 RFS. ; AE 
SO0E ee 1,200 PRUCOM 5 6 cane 2,700 
L000 ae 1,000 t.O00R ee... 2,000 
Sb) Sa ko ae 300 AO re rn 650 
0003s eee 1,500 200m 3,000 
200: Bae 250 500 Me? 800 
YAO) Rows we 370 CONS... 400 
1,800 3ip 2 2,400 450% 
600. Artem 800 10,0 ner eee Brees 
4505 ae 500 AU es a: 300 
500 to 600. .same SOO... 1,900 


Sixteen dailies reported they would like 
to see smaller papers and higher adver- 
tising rates, two reported they would not. 
Others said “it depends,” generally speak- 
ing,” “in some cases.” 

Twenty three reported they gave the- 
atrical readers with theatrical ads, eleven 
reported they did not. Twelve reported 
they charged extra for display advertis- 
ing to cover the readers, fifteen reported 
they did not. 

Twelve papers reported they were lib- 
eral with publicity for local merchants, 
and eleven reported they were not; others 
reported “medium,” “moderate,” “rather 
Strict. 

Twenty-four dailies said they had had 
contests to build circulation and six re- 
ported they had not; eight said they were 
a success and ten said they were not; one 
said “Yes and No,” one “comparatively,” 
two “fair,” one “50-50,” one “partially” ; 
nine said they gave premiums, thirteen 
said they did not; five said they had had 
success in getting circulation direct by 
mail, twelve said they had not, four re- 
ported “little,” two reported “fair” and 
one reported “meager.” 

Eleven reported 1 edition a day, eleven 
2 a day, five 3 a day, and two 4 a day. 

Six reported they used full market re- 
port and nineteen reported they did not. 

Three reported a universal copy desk 
and that it was successful. Twenty-four 
reported they did not have a universal 
desk. 


ODELL HITS DAYTON C. OF C. 


Replies by Letter to Attack on 


Country Publishers 


Wallace Odell, chairman National Edi- 
terial Association Legislative Committee, 
has addressed a letter to every Chamber 
of Commerce and trade association in the 
country protesting the attacks of the 
Post Office Department and the govern- 
ment envelope contractor at Dayton, O, 

Mr. Odell stated that the small daily 
and weekly publishers felt that they had 
been subjected to an unwarranted attack 
because of their activity in promoting a 
bill to restrict government competition 
with the printers. He stated that the 
Dayton contractor had used unfair 
methods in misrepresenting the legisla- 
tion sponsored by the National Editcrial 
Association. 

Mr. Odell’s letter stated in part: 

“We want to explain that there is no 
effort to do away with United States 
stamped envelopes that we are aware of, 
or that we are working for. We do not 
ask to do away with stamped envelopes. 
The bill that we are sponsoring, the so- 
called Kendall Bill (H R 4478), contem- 
plates only the regulation of their sale 
so that the Post Office Department may 
only retail them with a skeleton return 
card, what is now used very largely and 
known as ‘office return,’ instead of ‘special 
return’ cards. 

“The Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
has no interest or concern for the welfare 
of some 50,000 job printers and publishers 
in the country, and would indeed be 
benefited locally if they were all put out 


of business. The government plant is 
located in Dayton. 

“The stamped envelope contractor is the 
the author and distributor of the letter, 
and not the Dayton Chamber-of Com- 
merce. Naturally their propaganda is not 
altruistic as they would have it appear. 

“Inasmuch as every trade association 
and Chamber of Commerce in the coun- 
try is on record against government com- 
petition with private enterprise, it is 
significant to note the inconsistency of 
the Dayton Chamber.” 


A. P. ASKS PUBLIC DENIAL 


Probert Sen. 


Privately Disclaimed Criticisms 


L. C. Probert, head of the Associated 
Press Washington Bureau, in a letter 
addressed to U. S. Senator Furnifold 
McL, Simmons, dated Feb. 2, asks pub- 
lic denial of the latter’s “unfouhded at- 
tack” against the A. P., contained in an 
interview with Southern correspondents 
two weeks ago. Mr. Probert claims in 
the letter that Senator Simmons has dis- 
claimed privately his charge that the 
A. P. “played down” the minority views 
on the proposed tax reduction, and was 
part “of a great organized propaganda 
to destroy the Democratic party.” 

“The Associated Press does not en- 
gage in public controversy with anyone,” 
Mr. Probert wrote, “but it cannot remain 
silent when its integrity is attacked, and 
it cannot be satisfied with regrets ex- 
pressed in private for an unfounded at- 
tack made in public. 

“If you stand by this statement attrib- 


Claims Has 


Simmons 


uted to you will you please give your 


grounds for it; if you repudiate it, will 
you please say so?” 

Mr. Probert specifically answers the 
Senator’s contention that the A. P. 
correspondent, had he “exercised due dili- 
gence in the matter,’ should have ob- 
tained a statement from him regarding 
the tax reduction, by saying : 

“The facts of the matter are well 
known to you. They are that, as you 
concede was the custom, the chairman of 
the finance committee, Mr. Smoot, by 
agreement of the committee made an- 
nouncements to the newspaper corre-, 
spondents. It is well known to you that 
at the conclusion of the session at which 
the compromise was reached, our Mr. 
Stephenson asked you personally for your 
views of the action taken: that you 
verbally gave him views. When you 
later prepared a statement and did not 
communicate it to the Associated Press, 
I fail to see how under these circum. 
stances you can accuse Mr. Stephenson 
of a lack of due diligence, because your 
own office failed to deliver the statement 
to us. 

“You declare the Associated Press 
gave ‘wide publicity’ to a statement by 
Senator Smoot minimizing the compro- 
mise brought about by the committee 
Democrats, when, as a matter of fact, 
Senator Smoot issued no such statement 


and the Associated Press distributed 
none. The figures with which you take 
Issue as being obtained from Senator 


Smoot were not obtained from Senator 
Smoot at all, but from the committee 
actuary. If.there is a dispute as to the 
real effect of the reductions proposed I 
presume it will come up on the Senate 
floor during discussion of the tax bill, 
and, of course, it will be fully reported.” 

The gist of Senator Simmons’ com- 
plaint, as reported in Epitor & Pup- 
LISHER last week, was that the A. P. 
carried in almost full text the statement 
of Senator Smoot, Republican, while the 
Statement by himself was “garbled, 
twisted and disarranged,” 

Mr. Probert with the letter submitted 
a file of A. P. dispatches asking Senator 
Simmons to point out anything to sup- 
port his charge that minority Senators 
only can get meagre publicity compared 
with the majority. 


Connors Buys Building Site 


Purchase by W. J. Conners of the old 
Central High School property in the Buf- 
falo business district is the forerunner of 
construction of a new home for the Buf- 
falo Courier and Star, it is understood. 
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DAILY AWARDS COTTON 
GROWING PRIZES 


Dallas News’ $1,000 Prize ‘Goes to 
Smith County Man Who Grew 
16 Bales on 5 Acres—4,400 
Farmers Entered 


A victory for staple cotton was won 
in Texas when G. M. Adams, ‘a ‘farmer 
of near Tyler, Smith, county,.and a 
former plumber who turned to farming 


because he liked it, produced 16 bales 
of cotton on five acres in the Dallas 
News and Semi- Weekly. Earm News 


“More Cotton on Fewer Acres” Cotton 
Contest, winning the $1,000 . Grand 
Prize and the East Texas Staple Prize 
of $500 as well. ' 

Mr. Adams’ achievement is remark- 
able, the News stated, ‘since it proves 
that it is possible to raise more cotton 


per acre with good staple than with 
the inferior short staples which have 
glutted. the Texas markets this year. 


This will undoubtedly result in stimulat- 
ing interest in the growing of staple 
cotton to which the Dallas News is 
committed in a five-year-program of ag- 
ricultural development. 

Victor Hi. Schoftelmayer, agricultural 
editor of the Dallas News, managed the 
contest in which 4,400 Texas farmers 
in 168 counties were entered. 

Mr. Adams’ yield of net lint cotton 
om a five-acre basis was 8,081 pounds 
or 3,000 pounds or six bales more, than 
the record which John W. McFarlane 
of Anderson county made in 1924 with 
which he won the $1,000 grand prize. 
Mr. Adams’ yield was at the rate of 
1,616 pounds of lint an acre which is 
more than three bales an acre and his 
total production is 81 pounds more. than 
sixteen 500-pound. bales on five acres 
of unirrigated land. 

The cotton contest: has the indorse- 
ment of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Texas A. & M. College, the 
Chambers of Commerce and the direct 
co-operation of the country bankers and 
merchants who recognize that intesive 
farming must displace extensive farm- 
ing if Texas farmers 


are. to. become 

prosperous. 
This year the Dallas News and 
Semi-Weekly Farm News will sponsor 


a “State-Wide Staple Cotton Contest” 
for a total of $10,000 in prizes to link 
quality with high yields. 


A. P. CHANGES. IN WEST 


Walker of Denver, K. C. News Editor 
—Succeeded by Watkins from N. Ye 


Thomas H. Walker, a ‘veteran of the 
Associated Press and for. the last nine 
years Denver correspondent, has been ap- 
pointed news editor at the Kansas City 
office and Charles. D. Watkins who has 
been with the A. P. 16 years goes to 
Denver from New York: as news editor. 

Under the new organization, Denver be- 
comes the Associated Press headquarters. 
for the Rocky Mountain division, em- 
bracing Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Wyoming and Montana. 

In his new position as. news editor for 
the division embracing states south of 
Kansas City, Walker also will have 
charge of relaying news ‘from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coasts. Kansas City 
will continue to be the important relay 
point of the Associated Press east-west 
trunk channels. 

_Under a new arrangement, each divi- 
sion office will be in charge of a news 
editor who will be responsible for devel- 
oping end handling news dispatches. In 
this capacity, news editors will be re- 
lieved of the routine executive duties for- 
merly allotted district correspondents. 

As an added improvement, new 
speed automatic telegraphic printers have 
been placed in service, it is announced. 


Hartman Joins Typothetae 


Frederick J. Hartman, assistant. to the 
president of Carnégie Instituté of .Tech- 
nology, has resigried to hecome. director 
of education’ for’ the United ‘Typothetz 
of America. ; 
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BROADCASTING HURTS. CIRCULATION 
DALLAS NEWS EXECUTIVE SAYS 


Benefits of a Newspaper Owned Station Largely Indirect, 
Walter Dealey States—Greatest Value Accrues 
When It Is Alone in Field 


By AUSTIN E. BURGESS 


UBLICITY is what the newspaper 

has to sell and when radio became the 
national craze scores of newspaper Own- 
ers and managers thought they saw in 
this new means of super-publicity an op- 
portunity to extend their prestige to fields 
yet unreached. But a moderately strong 
radio sending station may be heard all 
over the North American continent and 
even the most widely circulated newspap- 
ers cover only a small portion of the 
United States. Have the newspapers 
which maintain sending stations not 
somehow overdone this thing of pub- 
licity ? 

I took this question to Walter Dealey, 
assistant general manager of the Dallas 
Morning News and associated papers, 
which maintain station WFAA. This 
station can be heard all over the West- 
ern hemisphere. Reports have come in 
that WFAA programs have been heard 
in Canada, Australia and England. 

“The answer to your question depends 
on what competition the paper maintairi- 
ing a sending station has,” he replied. 
“So long as any given newspaper has the 
only sending station maintained by a 
newspaper in its city it probably pays to 
have one. But let another paper in the 
same city establish a sending station and 
both lose. Like comic supplements and 
rotogravure, radiocasting pays until com- 
petition of the same kind is established. 

“As to the manner in which radio 
brings its returns, I would say that the 
greatest returns are indirect. A news- 
paper. draws its income chiefly from the 
city in which it is located. As the home 
town is advertised and made to grow the 
aewspaper gets its proportionate part of 
the increase by greater circulation and 
greater volume of advertising. 

“Radiocasting probably hurts circula- 
tion. We notice that we sell fewer cop- 
ies of the paper in the course of a world 
baseball series now than we used to be- 
fore we installed WFAA. As another il- 
lustration I might mention that in the 
first state primary to select a governor 
last year we sold fewer papers than 
usual at that time because the public 
expected us to broadcast the returns. We 
did not do it and the result was we re- 
ceived orders the next day for many addi- 
tional copies. 

“Tn the second primary our newsdeal- 
ers usually accompanied their orders 
with some such remark as ‘If you are 
going to broadcast returns do not send 
us the additional copies here called for.’ 
However, our circulation has increased 
steadily the last two years. We do not 
feel, though, that we should credit much 
of this to radio.” 

“How about foreign advertisers?” I 
interposed. 

“That, too, is open to question. We 
find that as a result of the work of Sta- 
tion WFAA our representatives seldom 
find an advertiser who is not acquainted 
with the names of the Dallas Morning 
News, Dallas Journal and the Semi- 
Weekly Farm News. But 1 see little 
reason to believe that such acquaintance 
has increased our foreign advertising pat- 
ronage.” 

Does the public listen to the radio? 
That is another point on which there is 
much discussion. I approached Alfonso 
Johnson, advertising manager of the 
News. 

“That is a question,” he said, “which 
will never be decided any more than it can 
ever be finally decided ‘Who won the 
War’. Such a small percentage of the 
many thousands supposed to be listening 
will respond to any one test that can be 
devised that there is no way of checking 
up. 
reat I can name two instances—and I 
might name many—which seem to show 
that the public does. listen. Recently 


Knox Armstrong, a member of the Ad- ’ 


vertising League, delivered a talk over 
the radio at the close of which it 
was announced that he would give a 
radio log book to all who would 
write in and say how they liked the pro- 
gram. Within the next few days he re- 
ceived 125 requests, nearly all of them 
letters, asking for the log book, We 
figure that if 125 were sufficiently in- 
terested to write in that there must have 
been many thousands who heard but were 
not interested. 

“The Rev. William Anderson, Presby- 
terian minister, conducts a Sunday school 
class weekly between 6:30 and 7:30 p. m. 
Recently Evan Evans was furnishing the 
singing for the occasion. We announced 
that we would be glad to have him 
sing any sacred number called for. The 
response by phone the next few minutes 
blocked our phone system. We have 
mailed out 19,000 cards to persons who 
have enrolled in this class by mail.” 

The question “Does radio pay?” is one 
which it seems cannot be settled by an 
unequivocal yes or no. As Mr. Dealey 
has said, it probably does pay when only 
one newspaper in a town maintains a 
station. Beyond that, each publisher is 
compelled to practice the philosophy he 
deals out to his advertisers when he says 
that advertising is cumulative and that 
good will must be reckoned as a part of 
any concern’s capital. 


“ITALY IN CHAINS” 


That Is Picture Drawn by Wickham 
Steed, Formerly of London Times 


A picture of “Italy in Chains” was 
drawn by Wickham Steed, formerly ed- 
itor of the London Times, lecturing re- 
cently in London on ‘Fascism in The- 
ory and Practice.” 

He said there was no freedom of 
thought or opinion in Italy today, and 
declared he thought fascism simply and 
solely the old doctrine of the Inquisition. 

Politically, he continued, it was the 
more modern doctrine known during the 
war as Prussianism, the omnipotence of 
a deified state—a doctrine which British 
common sense for centuries had _ thor- 
oughly repudiated. 


SURVEYS KANSAS VETERANS 


W. H. Johnson of Salina Sun, Has 
Seen 61 Years of Newspaper Work 


Ninety-six Kansas newspaper men 
have been engaged in that profession 
for a quarter of a century or more, ac- 
cording to a list compiled by Prof. L. 
N. Flint, head of the journalism depart- 
ment of the State University. This 
number represents but 15 per cent. of 
the active newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers of the state. Not all of the 
editors who were sent a questionnaire 
replied, Mr. Flint stated. 

Thirty-two of the men have been in 
the business for 40 years or more. Their 
service totals 1,410 years, an average 
of 44 years. Fifteen of the men have 
been in the business 41 years. 

W. H. Johnson, editor of the Salina 
Sun is the oldest newspaper man in the 
state in point of service, having heen 
active for 61 years. John H. Mont- 
gomery of the Junction City Union is 
second with 55 years while his son is 
starting his 26th year with that paper. 

M. M. Beck, Holton Recorder, father 
of E. S. Beck, managing editor of the 
Chicago Tribune is third with 51 years’ 
service to his credit. F. H. Roberts, 
Oskaloosa Independent, is fourth with 
50 years. 


Epiror & PUBLISHER carries all news- 
paper news. ; 


HARVARD AWARDS DELAYED 


Advertising Winners to Be Announced 
Feb. 23—Jury Sat Jan. 28-29 


Although the jury passed on entries 
for the Harvard Advertising Awards at 
a meeting in Boston, Jan. 28-30, names of 
winners will not be announced until Feb. 
23. Deane Malott, assistant dean of the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, informed Eprror & PUBLISHER this 
week. 

The delay was necessary, he said, in 
order that the awards might be worded 
properly, and also in order to allow ample 
time to prepare a news story for. distri- 
bution to the press. 

The Harvard Awards, which recognizes 
with medals and cash prizes the outstand- 
ing advertising achievements of each 
year, were founded by Edward Bok, and 
are distributed annually by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, in the 
same manner as the Pulitzer Prizes are 
handled by Columbia University. 


New Missouri Daily Group 


A new organization, Missouri Associ- 
ated Dailies was formed recently in Kan- 
sas City with the following officers: 
President, W. C. Van Cleve, publisher, 
Moberly Monitor-Index; vice-president, 
Fred Naeter, editor, Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian; secretary-treasur- 
er, Mitchell White, publisher, Mexico 
Ledger. ‘Twenty-five dailies were repre- 
sented. The purpose of the new group 
is to deal with the problems of the small 
dailies of Missouri and to form an or- 
ganization to attract national advertising. 


he 


Planning to Revive Virginia Daily 


Stockholders of the Southwest Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., held their initial 
meeting following the successful cam- 
paign in the sale of an additional $10,000 
of common and $10,000 of preferred 8 
per cent stock for relaunching, the 
Pulaski (Va.) Southwest Times into the 
daily afternoon field and elected a com- 
plete organization. The newly-elected 
board of directors is comprised of T. H. 
Pratt, Kingsport, Tenn.; Paul Cline, E. 
W. Calfee, R. S. Cecil, Sexton Dalton; 
and Allen T. Eskridge, president. T. H. 
Pratt is vice-president and Paul Cline, 
secretary-treasurer and managing editor. 


N. Y. Baseball Writers Dine 


Practically every big league team was 
represented at a dinner given by the New 
York Chapter of the Baseball Writers’ 
Association of America at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York, Feb. 1. Mayor 
James J. Walker of New York was guest 
of honor and principal speaker. Irvin S. 
Cobb acted as toastmaster, when Bose- 
man Bulger, New York Evening World, 
who started in that capacity abdicated to 
him, after Mr. Cobb had made a hit with 
a humorous speech. Jibes, songs and 
skits were presented, involving promi- 
nent baseball figures. 


N. Y. Evening World Dinner 


Invitations are being issued for a staft 
dinner of the New. York Evening World 
to be held at the Hotel McAlpin, Feb. 27. 
J. B. Calvo is chairman of the dinner 
committee. Chris Hawthorne is treasurer. 


in 
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Jacksonuille loads the nation 
in gainof Sostal Keoeipls- 


Jacksonville consistently held the lead in 
gain of postal receipts throughout the last 


eight months of 1925. 


The increase in June over June 1924 was 


29 per cent. 


In November postal receipts 


mounted to a 55 per cent greater volume than 


November, 1924. 


Again in December Jack- 


sonville led the entire country with an increase 
of 43.40 per cent, topping the fifty largest 


offices. 


Total postal receipts for the year just 


ended were $1,132,774. 


_ And just as Jacksonville leads the country 
in gain of postal receipts, so does the Florida 
Times-Union lead the Florida field in city 


and state circulation. 
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CIRCULATION 
Daily 53,000 
Sunday 70,000 
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2,000,000 Lines Gain! 


When local advertisers, who are on the ground and Avow, make 
a decided change in their use of media, surely this is of important 
significance to national advertisers. 


Local advertisers used two mi/lion lines more in The Indiana- 


polis Times during 1925 than in 1924. 


From March 31 to September 30, The Times gained 14.9% in cir- 


culation and was the only Indianapolis newspaper to gain. 


The Times is vecessary in every plan to cover Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Times 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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INSTRUCTORS FORBIDDEN TO LECTURE 
TO NORTH DAKOTA “U” STUDENTS 


Thorough Discussion of Modern Methods 


and Practice 


Believed Better Than Acceptance of Ready-Made 
Opinions—Study Current Newspapers 


By ROY L. FRENCH 


Director, Department of Journalism, University of North 


(This is sixth in a series of articles, 
interpreting the work of journalism 
schools to editors of the nation.) 


SPHE outstanding feature of the teach- 

ing of journalism in the department 
at the University of North Dakota is 
the total absence 
of lectures by the 
instructors. In- 
stead, the class 
hours are given 
over to a 
thorough discus- 
sion of modern 
methods and 
practices by the 
students with the 


instructor acting 
as a guide in the 
discussion. 


We believe that 
it is far more im- 
portant for the 
student to arrive 
at his own conclusions after a careful 
study and a thorough discussion of the 
modern methods and practices, than for 
the student to accept the ready-made 
opinions of his instructor. 

In journalism as in no other profession 
there are usually a dozen different ways 
for doing the same thing. Pick out any 
21 newspapers and observe the variety 
in news treatment. Notice the various 
methods of make-up and newspaper con- 
struction. Compare the ethical reactions 
of one publication- with another. Aside 
from the purely mechanical methods and 
practices, but few will be found to be 
standard. 

Our student makes these comparisons. 
He is equipped with a thinking ap- 
paratus and we encourage him to use 
it. He may obtain an opinion of a 
given practice which is quite the opposite 
to that held by the instructor. This is 
relatively unimportant. It is of vital 
importance, however, that the student 
shall have arrived at his conclusion 
through his own thinking. It is our 
business to stimulate his thought. In 
this way and in this way only we be- 
lieve the student’s own judgement and 
sense of responsibility will best be de- 
veloped. 

There is no make-believe in the prac- 
tical courses here. The students gather 
the actual news of the campus and write 
the stories. Some of them are writing 
for thie student daily. Other students 
are gathering and preparing campus news 
stories for the weeklies in the state. Still 
others are sending out news stories every 
day to the North Dakota dailies. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 


R. L. FRENcH 


Dakota 


between January and June last year over 
10,000 inches of student written news 
appeared in the columns of eight North 
Dakota dailies. 

In the editorial classes the students 
learn to read proof by doing it. They 
learn to read copy and prepare it for 
the printer by reading and handling 
reams of actual copy. Likewise in the 
editorial writing class, they write edi- 
torials, more editorials, and then more 
editorials. They declare the department 
to be a work house, but we proceed 
under the belief that they will learn to 
write only by doing a great deal of writ- 
ing. Practice along this line we think 
is quite as essential for perfection as in 
the more sacred activity—athletics. 

The students study printing in the type 
laboratory not with a view to becoming 
journeymen printers, but for the purpose 
of learning the actual relationship which 
exists between printing and newspaper 
or magazine making. They study the 
various methods of make-up and then 
they duplicate in the laboratory the sort 
of thing which in their judgement is 
best. 

They find in this same laboratory that 
it is one thing to write a headline and 
quite another to put that same headline 
into type. And by -trying out the various 
Headline schedules that are practiced, 
they have one more opportunity for 
forming opinions as to what practices 
are best. 

We do have lectures now and then 
but they are always given by men 
brought to the campus from the actual 
publishing field. And because of our 
location, these men are usually from the 
small dailies and country weeklies. 

In North Dakota we have no large 
cities, so naturally our problems are 
those which will arise in the community 
rather than in the metropolitan type of 
journalism. 

With this fact in mind, the department 
puts its greatest emphasis on these com- 
munity problems. 

In a word this department of a state 
university is operated with a definite 
realization of its service-duty to the state. 
It is trying to turn out young men and 
women, who, having been trained to 
think and to form independent judge- 
ments, will be the intelligent North Da- 
kota editors of the future. 

The secret, if any there be, in our 
system may lie in the fact that our 
classes are small having from 12 to 25 


in them. In any event we believe it is 
working. Of the six graduates last 
June, three are successfully « editing 


country weeklies, one is city editor of a 


c— ONE OF A SERIES —~ 


Letters That Speak for Themselves! 


service is well worth while. 


doing for us.” 


GREEN BAY PRESS - GAZETTE 


Green Bay, 


“There is no doubt about our enthusiasm over your checking service to us. Our 
demands for checking copies from agencies and advertisers ari 
While the cost of your service is at about a standoff with the former cost of check- 
ing copies and postage, the assurance of satisfying our advertisers through your 


We take this opportunity of letting you know that we appreciate all that you 


GREEN BAY 


Joseph Horner, Jr., National Advertising 


Wis. 


virtually eliminated. 


are 


Very truly yours, 


PRESS-GAZETTE 


79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


‘The Advertising CHECKING BUREAU /nc. 


LS 538 So. Clark Se. 
(NX CHICAGO, ILL. 
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small daily, one is a reporter on a daily, 
and the sixth is doing graduate work in 
the university. We are training them 
for the journalism of North Dakota, but 
we believe they will be able to give a 
good account of themselves should they 
ever turn to the metropolitan newspaper 
field. 


Roy L. French, head of the department 
of journalism at the University of North 
Dakota, writer of the above article, 
received his A.B. and M.A. at the 
University of Wisconsin course in 
journalism. He received his practical 
experience as editor of several weekly 
newspapers in Kansas and as corres- 
pondent for various metropolitan news- 
papers. He is at present the national 
secretary of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. 


Hunt Heads College Ad Drive 


Carl Hunt, executive vice-president of 
the Orlando (Fla.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, is chairman of the advertising ad- 
visory committee in charge of a campaign 
to raise $300,000 for Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. He was formerly 
manager of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The college adver- 
tising campaign calls for the use of a 
full page advertisement in every issue of 
every newspaper in Orange County, Fla., 
during March. 


2,300 Hours of Entertainment 


The Detroit News radio station WWJ 
furnished America’s radio audience 2,300 
hours of entertainment during 1925, an in- 
crease of more than 700 hours over the 
preceding year. 


ADS BUILT HIS BUSINESS 


Los Angeles Ice Cream Manufactur 
Praises Newspaper Space 


Newspaper advertising is the gre 
secret of business success, A. A. Come 
head of the Globe Ice Cream Compa; 
of Los Angeles, told a recent meeting 
the Pacific Ice Cream Manufacture; 
Association in Portland, Ore. 

Success in his business, which has f 
come one of the largest in Los Angel 
is attributed by Comey to the use 
display advertising, packed by quali 
goods. 

“We do not believe in small, six-in 
ads but we do believe in using 5) 
smashing copy, and it does the work 
asserted Comey. 

“The first and strongest publicity a 
advertising medium for food produc 
is the daily newspaper, for the reas 
that the daily newspaper is as necessa 
in the home as one’s meals. Throw 
the power of suggestion it is the stron 
est oe to educate the entire hous 
hold.” 

He advocated a united and extensi 
campaign by the Association. It w 
taken up in its formative stages at t 
meeting and will probably lead to adye 
tising expenditure in Pacific Coast new 
papers. 


Decision Reserved in Will Suit 


Surrogate George A. Slater at Whi 
Plains, N. Y., reserved decision Februai 
3 on the validity of the will of Edwin . 
Oliver of Yonkers, dated September 2 
1924, after hearing the summations ( 
counsel for both sides. Mr. Oliver wi 
a widely known humorist and editor. 


CINCINNATI is a Grea' 
Shoe Market 


For more than a hundred years Cincinnati has been one 
of the great shoe and leather centers of the United States. 
The value of the output of Cincinnati shoe factories 
amounts to tens of millions of dollars annually. 


But Cincinnati is a great buyer as well as a great manufacturer 


and seller of shoes. 


As in the selection of their foods, their 


clothing, their automobile tires, their radio sets and musical in- 
struments, the people of Cincinnati are influenced very largely 
in the selection of their footwear by the consistency with which 
footwear is advertised in their favorite newspaper. 


To Cincinnati shoe merchants there is no uncertainty as to 
which of the four local papers is the favorite newspaper. Years 
and years of carefully checking their sales against their adver- 
tising expenditures have demonstrated that the people of Cin- 
cinnati read the Times-Star and respond to it as they read and 


respond to no other publication. 


This is why the Times-Star 


carries more than twice as much display advertising of boots and 
shoes as the second afternoon newspaper and more than double 
that of both morning newspapers combined, including their 


Sunday editions. 


Individually the readers of the Times-Star wear no more shoes 


than the readers of other newspapers. 


It is simply that more 


people, many more, who live in the city and suburbs of Cincinnati 
and who buy their shoes from Cincinnati merchants, read the 
Times-Star, and that they read it with greater interest and greater 


faith. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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THE MAGAZINE SECTION 
Che New York Times 


Sunday Edition 


Printed by Rotogravure 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTS FOR 19% 


Ainslie Galleries, New York (art) 

Alpha Publishing Co., New York 

American Acoustic Corp., New York (hearing device) 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., New York 
American Phonophor Co., New York (hearing device) 
American Piano Co., New York 

Anderson Galleries, New York (art) 

Antiquarian Magazine, New York 

Army & Navy Supply Stores, New York 

Arts & Decorations, New York (in interior decoration) 
Bankers Loan & Investment Co., New York 

Bartel’s Bird Shop, New York 

Barton, Price & Willson, New York (interior decorators) 
Bell Engraving Co., New York 

H. Bente & Co., Chicago and New York (radiator covers) 
Bond Press, New York (stationery) 

A. Bourjois & Co., New York (toilet preparations) 
Brill Bros., New York (men’s clothing) 

Bristol-Myers Co., New York (tooth paste) 

Wallace: Brown, New York (stationery) 
Brown-Robertson, New York (publishers) 

Cambridge School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chambers Hardware Co., New York 

Charles of London, New York (art) 

Collins Nurseries, Moorestown, N, J. (trees and shrubs) 
Columbia University, New York 

Comfort Corset Co., W. Hoboken, N. Ife 

Crosby Underwear Co., New York 

Curtis Furniture Co., New York 

F. E, Davis, Gloucester, Mass. (fish products) 
Doubleday-Page Co., Garden City, N. Y, (publishers) 
Dudensing Galleries, New York (art) 

Dunn Pen Co., New York (fountain pen) 

Edwin Cigar Co., New York 

Clarence B. Fargo, Frenchtown, N. J. (flower seeds) 
Ferargil Galleries, New York (art) 

Fiala Outfits, Inc., New York (sport goods) 

Fifth Avenue Stationers, New York 

Fireside Industries, Adrian, Mich. (art novelties) 
Flint & Horner, New York (furniture) 

The Forum, New York (publication) 

Emil Fuchs, New York (art) 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (bookcases) 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York 

Grand Central Wicker Shop, New York (furniture) 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York (flower seeds) 

M. Hensoldt & Son, New York (optical goods) 

J. R. Herter & Co., New York (tapestries) 

P. Jackson Higgs, New York (antiques) 

Hildebrand Shop, New York (candy) 

Holly Bulb Farms, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Homart Studios, New York (art lamps) 

International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
International Mercantile Marine Lines, New York 
International Mills & Timber Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Jay-Thorpe, Inc., New York (women’s wear) 

W. H. Johnston & Son Co., Indianapolis (radiator shields) 
Kamrass & Sons, New York (cushions) 

Jan Kleykamp Galleries, New York (art) 

M. Knoedler & Co., New York (art) 

C. W. Kraushaar, New York (art) 


LaSalle Extension University, New York 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo, (Listerine) 
Life Extension Institute, New York 

Lincoln-Ulmer, New York (cigars) 

Little & Ives, New York (printing) 

Lockwood & Almquist, New York (electrical clock) 
C. J. Lundstrom Co., Little Falls, N. Y. (book cases) 
Macbeth Galleries, New York (art) 

A. G. MacAinch, New York (insurance) 

H. G. McFaddin, New York (lighting) 

McIntyre & Whitaker, New York (ventilators) 
May Oil Burner Corp., New York (heating) 

Mears Earphone Co., New York (hearing device) 
Merton Institute, New York (educational) 

Milch Galleries, New York (art) 

H. R. Millar, Front Royal, Va. (hams) 

R. E. Miller, New York (“Dorak’’ Folding Wardrobe) 
Morse & Burt, New York (shoes) 

Arthur Murray, New York (dancing) 

Katinka Narinska, New York (music instruction) 
National School of Interior Decoration, New York 
J. BP. Neff & Co., New York (stationery) 

C. M. Nevius, Inc., Nevius, N. Y. (coffee mill) 
New School of- Design, New York 

New York Mausoleum Association, Inc., New York 
New York Title & Mortgage Co., New York 

New York University, New York 

The New Yorker, New York (magazine) 

North American Institute, Chicago, Ill. (speaking course) 
O. K. Vacuum Brush Sales Co., New York 

Parents Association, Pleasant Hill, Ohio (child training) 
Patrician Clock Co., New York 

Pelman Institute, New York (memory training) 
Peno-Pencil Co., New York 

Perfolastic, Inc., New York (corsets) 

Personal Stationery Corp., New York 

Platt Service, Inc., New York (advertising) 

Ponsell Floor Co., New York (floor polisher) 

Postal Pen Co., New York 

Primset Co., W. New Brighton, N. Y. (device for ears) 
Prudence Co., New York (bonds) 

Reagil Book Co., New York 

Joseph Reilly, New York (insurance) 

William J. Reilly, Dansville, N. Y. (nurseries) 
Review of Reviews, New York (publishers) 

Round the World Club, New York (travel) 

Allen Ross & Co., New York (publishers) 

Royal Society Stationery Co., New York 

Fred J. Schaeffer; New York (insurance) 

Sherwin Cody School, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. F. Stoeger Co., New York (guns) 

Stumpp & Walter, New York (flowers) 

Suesfel, Lorsch Co., New York (opera glasses) 
Suarez & Crespo, New York (cigars) 

Tilton Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Universal Sales Co.. New York (stationery) 

Paul von Boeckmann, New York (book on nerve treatment) 
The Weil Co., New Haven, Conn. (corsets) 

James West, Ballston Spa, N. Y. (stationery) 
White & Wyckoff, Holyoke, Mass, (stationery) 
Mrs. J. B. Wiltbank, New York (art) 


HESE advertisers have learned that the quantity plus quality of its readers, and confi- 
dence in The Times, makes the Magazine Section an outstanding medium for the 
announcement of merchandise and services appealing to intelligent, discriminating persons. 


HE Rotogravure process permits beautiful reproduction of the most attractive adver- 
tisements. The censorship of The New York Times excludes misleading or undesirable 


advertisements. 


ET paid sale more than 600,000 copies—greater than the combined distribution of the 
five leading quality magazines. Rate, $1.10 a line. 
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URGES PRESS GROUPS 
TO BACK CRUSADES 


Prof. Simmons Advocates Definite Pro- 
gram for State Associations at Syra- 
cuse Meeting of New York 
Publisher’s Group 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The New 
York State Press Association, composed 
of editors and publishers representing 
nearly 200 newspapers from communities 
in all parts of the state, gathered at Hotel 
Onondaga, Friday of this week, for the 
74th annual meeting of the association. 
The sessions continue Saturday with elec- 
tion of officers. 

At the opening session Friday morning 
Prof. John O. Simmons, of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in his address on “Your Asso- 
ciation As I See It,” declared that it is 
time for the newspapers to take inventory 
as institutions for the public service in 
the face of current criticism that they are 
“no longer watchdogs for the public in- 
terests.” 

Taking issue with M. S. Sherman, ed- 
itor of the Springfield Union, who stated 
at Boston last week it is time for the 
newspapers. to do “a little judicious hit- 
ting back” at magazine critics of the 
newspapers, Prof, Simmons said this is 
not the way to prove the worth of an 
effective institution. 

“Tt is time the newspapers began to 
show concerted constructive public serv- 
ice programs, carefully mapped out by 
the various state press associations and 
their regional divisions,’ he maintained. 
“Tf there is to be ‘striking back’ there must 
be individual personalities among editors 
and publishers who are willing to be ag- 
gressive crusaders. Such _ individuals 
should be given encouragement and back- 
ing by their respective press associations. 

“An excellent example of crusade is 
the plan of Editor E. J. Lynett of the 
Scranton Times to bring about a settle- 
ment of the present coal strike, which all 
but succeeded. If the press of Pennsy!- 
vania had backed this plan or any single 
plan, and the press in other states had 
joined forces a dilemma would not have 
been forced upon Congress, and President 
Coolidge would have had plenty of back- 
ing from the resultant public sentiment 
which would have saved consumers money 
and hardship in the end.” 

Examples of aggressive service were 
cited among New York State papers 
such as the Rhinebeck Gazette, the Cob- 
bleskill Times, and others. Among the 
dailies the Rochester Democrat-Chronicle 
was cited for its series of special arti- 
cles on the increasing costs of local, state 
and national government and their in- 
fluence in that city, 

“The newspapeét is too influential a fac- 
tor to be a mere reflector of what is hap- 
pening every day,” continued the speaker. 
“Newspapers have become prosperous 
business concerns within the past few 
years, and they deserve prosperity after 
a period of struggle dating back to the 
days when revenues were hardly enough 
to pay the staff men. As long as they 
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are courageous, aggressive and_ inde- 
pendent crusaders along with their finan- 
cial independence there is nothing to 
worry about.” 


PENNY PAPER IN JERSEY 


Elizabeth Times Issues New Independ- 
ent ‘‘Peach’”’ Edition 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) Times began 
Feb. 1 issuing a new independent edition 
called the ‘Peach,’ which is sold for one 
cent. It appears on the street at 4 o’clock 
daily. Earlier editions are still being 
issued with the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, and the Sunday Times is distributed 
with the New York American. 

The Times was purchased recently by 
Arthur Brisbane, M. L. Annenberg and 
Herbert Cranzer. Mr. Cranzer is pub- 
lisher and Arthur Warner; editor. The 
penny edition appears in a changed type 
dress in eight-column form. 

On Feb. 3 the Times published a spe- 
cial 40-page edition, edited entirely by 
members of the Junior League of Eliza- 
beth. 


KING JOINS PENSACOLA JOURNAL 


Former A.P. Man Named Publisher of 
Morning Daily 

C. J. King, for 20 years with the Asso- 
ciated Press as Birmingham correspond- 
ent, staff member at Southern division 
headquarters, Atlanta, and State Capitol 
correspondent at Tallahassee, has joined 
the Pensacola Journal as editor. Since 
last August Mr. King has been advertis- 
ing manager for the Florida State Bureau 
of Immigration. 

Percy S. Hayes, who has been editor 
of both the Pensacola Journal and News, 
morning and evening, will devote his en- 
tire attention to the News. 

John H. Perry is publisher of the two 
dailies. 


Florida Newsprint Embargo Lifted 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has 
advised the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association that the freight em- 
bargo for Florida points has been modi- 
fied so that newsprint paper shipments 
may be sent on their line to Florida 
points without permits. The S. N. P. A. 
has been actively urging for sometime 
that railroads in Florida giye preference 
to newsprint shipments. 


Glee Club at Next Sphinx Dinner 


The glee club of the Advertising 
Club of New. York, under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Philips, will make its 
first public appearance at the next din- 
ner of the Sphinx Club, New York ad- 
vertising society, to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Feb. 9. Charles C. 
Green of the Charles C. Green Adver- 


tising Agency, New York, and presi-. 


dent of the New York advertising club, 
is in charge of the program, 


Editor W. J. Allen Dead 
William J. Allen, for 56 years editor of 
the Jefferson County Journal, Adams, 
N. Y., is dead. 


ysTy PAPERS FROM OTHER CITIES 
HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


BROADWAY AND 45RD ST. 
NortTH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 
Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from every 
Every town has similar stands, but none as huge as this, 
and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


Broadway .. - 
city in the world. . . 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921 
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SENTENCED FOR CONTEMPT 


N. H. Parks; Holtville, Cal., Editor, 
Must Serve 5 Days and Pay $500 


Norman H. Parks, editor of the Holt- 
ville (Cal.) Tribune, has been found 
guilty in Superior Court of Imperial 
County for contempt of court and fined 
$500 and sentenced to serve five days in 
the county jail. 

He was charged with having printed an 
editorial, headed “Judicial Bolshevism,” 
directed against a judge who was hearing 
a case involving the recall of the district 
attorney. 


Auto Tour to Advertise Manitoba 


A party of 100 Canadians, organized by 
the Winnipeg Evening Tribune, will make 
a midwinter motor run from Winnipeg 
to New Orleans, starting Jan. 23, travers- 
ing the Jefferson Highway on the south- 
ward trip and returning via the Missis- 
sippi River Scenic Highway. The purpose 
of the trip is to attract tourist traffic to 
Manitoba and to Winnipeg. Col. Ralph 
H. Webb, mayor of Winnipeg, will act 
as official head of the party. 


Dailies Join in Radio Test 


Three Boston newspapers, the Herald- 
Traveler, American and Globe, set up 
special radio receiving stations along the 
Massachusetts coast in an effort to “pick 
up” the radio programs broadcast by 
European and South American stations 
last week. Success attended the efforts 
although SOS calls interfered greatly. 


ONE DAILY ELIMINATE. 


IN VANCOUVER FIELD) 


Morning Sun Drops Out and Is Su 
ceeded by Evening Star Which As- 
sumes Circulation and Good 


Will—Sunday Sun Out 


Another change has taken place in t! 
Vancouver, B. C., newspaper field. 

The Vancouver Sun, which has hither 
published both a morning and evenii 
edition, has dropped out of the mornii 
field, while the Star, hitherto an evenii 
paper, has switched to the morning aj 
will be known as the Morning Star. 

The circulation and good-will of t 
Morning Sun have been exchanged f 
the circulation and good-will of the Ey 
ning Star. In the meantime the Sund; 
Sun is being consolidated and publish 
with the Saturday Evening Sun, to whi) 
will be transferred all big Sunday fe 
tures. 

General Victor Odlum is publisher 
the Star and R. Cromie of the Sun. 


Miller Heads Fifth District 


Harry M. Miller, manager, Heer-Mill 
Company, publishers and printers, Colur 
bus, O., was elected chairman of t 
Fifth District of the Associated Adverti 
ing Clubs of the World at the meetii 
held in Toledo last week. Other office 
named were A. H. Apking, president Ci 
cinnati Advertising Club, vice-chairma) 
and D. G. Starkey, executive secretat 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, secr 
tary-treasurer. 


Miami is a Rich New 
Automobile Market 


HE automobile manufacturer who is 

searching out possible prospective buy- 
ers will do well to consider the Miami mar- 
ket. This city, with an approximate popu- 
lation of 225,000 people, has more than fifty 
thousand automobiles—and is one of the 
automobile show-places of the world. 


The Herald Published 
849,660 Lines of 


Automobile 


Advertising 


1424, Per Cent More Than 
The Second Newspaper 
During 1925 


HESE figures will convince exhibitors 
of the New York Motor Show that 
Miami is a rich, new automobile field... . 
and that the Herald is the logical and profit- 
able medium through which to reach this 


market. 


“Ghe Miami Herald — 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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The Letter Tells the Story 
Dulnigque Cimes-Iournal 


THE ONLY REPUBLICAN DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


NOV WL LOPS. 


Mr. C. N. Landon, Art Director, 
NEHA Service, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


We are planning to drop the one feature on 
our daily page of comics that is not an NEA feature. 


In its place we wish to start "Boots and Her 
Buddies". 


We were struck very forcibly by the excep- 
tionally good introductory strip for "Mom'n Pop" 
that you prepared for the La Crosse Tribune, and are 
hoping that something similar can be prepared for us 
for introducing "Boots and Her Buddies" to our readers. 


NEA Service comics are going over big for 
he Times-Journal. This is true of the daily page, 
and very much so of the four-page section in colors 
that we issue with our Sunday edition. 


Very. truly yours, 


The NEA 4-page, ready-print color comic section referred to above con- 
tains the nationally famous comics: “Our Boarding House,” “Freckles 
and His Friends,” “Salesman $am” and “Out Our Way.” 


The STANDARD OF AMERICA in Color Comic Sections. 


Samples and .rates on request. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


MAIN OFFICE - - CLEVELAND, oH10 
The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service---Backed by 33 years’ experience. 
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JOURNALISM IS BROAD ROAD TO FAME 
BUT WEALTH LIES OUTSIDE 


Young Reporter Must Become Fiction Writer, Executive or 
Owner or Be Content with a Top Salary of $3,000 
at 45, Journalism Teachers’ Committee Reports 


OURNALISM is a broad highway to 

fame, but to reap adequate financial re- 
wards from its practice a newspaper man 
must become a 
successful writer 
of books or mag- 
azine articles, an 
executive, or the 
owner of a news- 
paper, property. 

This is the con- 
clusion of the 
commitee on 
earnings in jour- 
nalism of the 
‘American Asso- 
ciation of Teach- 
ers of Journalism 
presented at the 
recent annual 
meeting of ) the 
group at Columbia University, New York. 
~ Tn the broad average, a “top” of $3,000 
at the age of 45 is the best a man can 
expect who prefers to remain in the post- 
tion of reporter or copy-reader, Dean 
Eric Allen of the University of Oregon 
school of journalism, who submitted the 
committee’s report, said. 

Using the questionnaire method, the 
committee, composed of Dean Allen, 
Prof. M. G. Osborn of Louisiana, Prot. 
Ww. A. Sumner of Wisconsin, and Prof. 
H. H. Herbert of Oklahoma and Harry 
B. Center, Boston, sought to find a normal 
or average in a field in which everybody 
knows. enormous variations: exist.” 

Questionnaires were sent to 250 jour- 
nalists listed in ““Who’s Who in America,” 
55 members of the press gallery of Con- 
gress, 100 city editors of papers of more 
than 100,000 circulation taken from the 
Eprror & PusiisHeR YEAR Book and a 
list of 160 former Oregon journalism 
students now actively engaged in news- 
paper work. ‘ 

“While this whole aggregate of source 
material appears rather formidable, stil 
the committee regretfully reports that it 
cannot be collated into satisfactory tabula- 
tions, nor the result given out as scientific 
research,’ Dean Allen stated; “The an- 
swers are too frequently and too variously 
qualifred, and it is altogether, too obvious 
that neither editors nor writers have any 
very consistent idea as to just how well 
compensated their profession is. The 
method used was essentially that of ask- 
ing the persons in closest touch with the 
situation to set down the figures their ex- 
tensive experience had taught them to 
regard as usual and normal. 

“The committee’s questionnaire was in- 
tent on, gaining information on three 
points: First, the economic return re- 
ceived: by a young man entering journal- 
ism at the age of 25; second, the reason- 
able economic expectations for this same 


Eric ALLEN 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


PIKE COUNTY NEWS, 
PIKEVILLE, KY. 


SAYS— 


“We are mighty well pleased with 
our DUPLEX FLAT BED 
PRESS and would not do without 
it.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


young man when he should become an ex- 
perienced reporter 35 years old, and third, 
what he could expect of economic return 
if he should find himself at 45, a reporter 
or desk man in a non-executive position. 
These questions were asked for cities 
over 1,000,000 population, for cities be- 
tween 150,000 and 1,000,000, and for 
smaller cities supporting weeklies. The 
committee also wanted to know what 
proportion of a journalist’s income comes 
from salary and what from correspond- 
ence and other professional activity. It 
also wanted comparative figures for mag- 
azines, trade journals, and publicity work. 

“As to results, $25 a week appears to be 
regarded as a usual average wage for an 
inexperienced reporter 25 years old. This 
seems to be as true in one part of the 
country as another. 

“Ten years later if the different re- 
turns are averaged the resultant is exactly 
$2,500 with the estimates symmetrically 
grouped about that sum. 

“In another ten years the young man 
has entered middle age, the point when 
his powers should be at their maximum 
and his usefulness greatest. These sec- 
ond ten years should have constituted his 
prime. 

“Yet the testimony of the questionnaires 
is quite definite on this point: some think 
the reporter or copyreader of 45 is worth 
$500 a year more than the same man at 
35, (our New England data implies $1,000 
more), but many think increasing age and 
experience mean nothing at all, and a 
considerable number set down a distinct 
decline in earning power. 

“So much for the first questionnaires. 
Now for the interpretation. The commit- 
tee will submit, without arguing the point, 
that under present. American conditions 
$3,000 is a low income for an educated 
professional man. between the ages of 35 
and 45, living under city conditions.” 

Finding the economic pathway blocked 
many newspaper men successfully enter 
other lines as shown by the 2,350 journ- 
alists listed in “Who’s Who,’ Dean Allen 
stated. 

Seeking to answer the question “What 
becomes of old reporters,’ he declared. 

“Tf under our. commercial order, our 
successful young graduate is not going 
to be allowed by society to be a reporter 
for more than a very few years, what is 
he going to do? To what functions 
should be expect to devote his life, and 
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for what kind of permanent work should 
his curriculum prepare him? For. a 
glance at the curricula offered in many 
places shows that many institutions are 
laying all their emphasis upon work for 
which society persists in regarding as 
within the capabilities of a bright young- 
ster and for which it refuses to pay wages 
that will long detain a grown man of the 
success-compelling sort. 

“It may be said that present indications 
are that journalism graduates are going 
to do considerably better in an economic 
way than anything indicated in this paper. 
This is no time to proclaim it from the 
housetops—the data are still too new and 
too scattered—but the writer has reason 
to believe that the male graduates of his 
school are earning in salary and space 
checks and in profits from newspaper 
property acquired from earnings about 
$100 per year for each year of the in- 
dividual’s age: in other words $2,500 at 
25, $3,000 at 30 and with every prospect 
of continuing at this rate of increase for 
years to come. 

“It is noticeable that the journalism 
graduate is less dependent upon the salary 
and counts more on his general writing 
for sale than does the average American 
journalist. It was a surprise to find how 
little the writing journalist usually earns 
“on the side.’ Even the Washington 
correspondents reported almost nothing 
from book royalties and little from maga- 
zine articles. This is believed to repre- 
sent quite a different situation from the 
more mature journalism of England, 
where the names of journalists of rank 
equal to our special correspondents are 
constantly appearing on magazine tables 
of contents and on book publishers’ an- 
nouncements. The indications are that 
the young journalism graduate intends to 
follow this English precedent. 

“The general conclusion is that it is 
unwise to encourage young men to expect 
a satisfactory econmic return from an 
aptitude in journalism that is restricted 
to straight reporting, copyreading, make- 
up, etc. The’ course should be directed 
toward qualifying the graduate to turn 
his hand to thoroughly creditable maga- 
zine contributions, to. an understanding 
of contemporary life deep enough to-jus- 
tify him occasionally in venturing upon a 
journalistic book, a book about-the affairs 
of the day and in-line with his other 
writing experience, or, on the other hand, 
should train him in the problems of bus- 
ness management and mechanical produc- 
tion, cultivating his independence and any 
aptitude he may have for financial re- 
sponsibility.” 

Those listed in ‘Who’s Who” as 
journalists constituted one-eleventh of the 
tstal listing, it was stated, with the com- 
ment that journalism is a broad road 
to fame whether it leads to wealth or 
not. 


URGES HIGHER WEEKLY RATES 


Victor Hanson Says Present Prices Too 
Low at Alabama Group Meet 


The mid-winter meeting of the North 
Alabama section of the Alabama Press 
Association was held at the Hillman 
Hotel in Birmingham, Jan. 30. The im- 
portance to the state of co-operation be- 
tween the farmers and the newspaper 
editors was stressed by several speakers. 

Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News, urged weekly pub- 
lishers to adopt a uniform schedule of 
advertising and of subscription rates. He 
pointed out the fact the weekly papers 
in Alabama are charging just what they 
charged ten years ago for their papers 
notwithstanding the fact that today news- 
print paper is worth two and a half times 
as much as it was then. He also sug- 
gested a higher rate for national advertis- 
ing. He stated that 1926 gives promise 
of being the best year that newspapers of 
the country have ever had, specially in 
national advertising. 

President J. C. McLendon presided at 
the meeting. 


Chicago Tribune Opens Boston Office 
The Chicago Tribune announces the 


opening of a Boston office at 718 Chamber 
of Commerce building, with H. J. Jack- 


son in the Tribune advertising department 
for five years in charge. 


Publishes Circulation List 


The Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News hast 


just completed the task of publishing, as 
is its annual custom, the names and ad- 
dresses of its subscribers. 


rwhelming 
Success 


Marked Our Campaign, | 
Just Completed, for 


THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


Figures Available to 


Publishers 


HGLLISTERS| 


Cireulation Organization 


*Phone, Wire, er Write, care of Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, 
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The 
New York World 


Syndicate 


: 


Uses 


CERTIFIED 
DRY MATS 


Exclusively 
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Do the Zero Minutes Worry You? 


q The value of the 4 to 7 minutes saved by eliminat- 
ing steamtable operation from your stereotyping 
may be made inestimable in relieving the strain 
of the ‘zero minutes.” 


Q Or the minutes now wasted in drying wet mats on 
the forms under the enormous pressure of the steam 
tables may be utilized in other advantageous ways. 


Let us tell you how others are 
such minutes 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT COLD stereotyping. 


There’s no obligation on your part. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


@ Time is money. 
turning 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


into dollars through 


New York, N. Y. 
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1925. was a MUST year!... 


Advertisers changed many 
pet ideas during that period 


fo VEN prosperous Los Angeles, 
) for example, where more 
<r 
eegssoy than 1,100,000 people are 
| ready and willing and able 
to buy everything that is advertised .. . even there, some revision of 
past efforts was needed in many ances to keep the sales records up. 


With what result, from an advertising stand point ? 


This: That Los Angeles merchants bought 600,000 more lines of ad- 
vertising in The Los Angeles Examiner during 1925 than during’ 1924: 
while every other newspaper in the city showed a distinct LOSS in local 
advertising. 


“What price results?” asks the national 
space-buyer, and here, so far as Los 
Angeles is concerned, is the answer: 


165,000 Daily 385,000 Sunday 


faa Sei 
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Joseph Connell W. W. Chew Wm. H. Wilson 
Pacific Coast Representative ‘ Eastern Répresentative Western Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Garfield 3858 Telephone Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 5000 
San Francisco New York City Chicago 
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TRANSPACIFIC RADIO PRESS RATE CUT 
OF 17 CENTS A WORD UP TO JAPAN 


Karl A. Bickel, Addressing Ohio Publishers, Declares U. P. 
Won Harbord’s Approval for Reduction from 
27 Cents to 10 Cents 


“eno business in America is growing 
with greater rapidity and strength 
than the newspaper industry,” declared 
Karl A. Bickel, 
president of the 
United Press As- 
sociations, at the 
annual banquet of 
the Ohio Associ- 
ed Dailies of 
‘ge Ohio, 
Wednesday night. 
The same tend- 
ency, he asserted, 
was very notice- 
able all over the 
world. News- 
papers in every 
land were turning 
away from the 
old and vicious 
theory that a paper must be supported 
by a governmental or political subsidy 
and were now establishing themselves 
upon a straight and honest business 
basis as legitimate business institutions. 
The fact that this change took place 
first in America, he declared, was one of 
the reasons why the American press leads 
the world in honesty, high ethical stand- 
ards, influence and wealth. 

“The same influence is most marked 
in the press association business,” stated 
Bickel in his address. “The fact that 
the newspaper publishers of the world 
are demandiig honesty and absolute in- 
dependence from governmental propa- 
ganda in their press association service 
has been one of the fundamental factors 
in the success of the United Press. The 
United Press is now America’s greatest 
world wide distributor of news sending 
its dispatches into 36 different nations. 
The United Press ranks with the oil, 
automobile and moving picture industry 
in the world wide spread of its activities.” 

During the progress of his address 
Bickel announced that as the result of 
negotiations between Gen. Harbord, presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the United Press, the 
former had agreed to make a reduction 
from 27 to 10 cents per word on press 
matter filed between the United States 
and Japan and that the establishment 
of this rate was now only awaiting the 
approval of the Minister of Communica- 
tions of Japan to go into effect. 

“his drastic reduction in the press 
rate via wireless between the United 
States and Japan,” asserted Bickel, “when 
it is approved by the Japanese govern- 
ment, will prove to be the greatest for- 
ward step taken to insure peace between 
Japan and the United States in the 
history of the relations of the two na- 
tions. ‘General Harbord demonstrate. 


Kart A. BICKEL 


he is as great a leader in busing § 
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as he was in war when he made the 
decision to make this rate thus making 
it possible for the peoples of the two 
countries to establish an adequate news 
exchange.” 

“The newspapers of South America,” 
said Bickel, “are making remarkable 
progress both in the improvement of their 
news content and the development of 
better publishing plants. No newspaper 
in the world carries as large an amount 
of cable news as La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires” he stated, ‘‘and frequently the 
amount of cable news in La ‘Prensa 
would total three times as much as 
carried in any New York newspaper. 
The editorial standards of the South 
American papers are very high and the 
attention paid to international politics, 
literature and the arts by the South 
American press is far greater than paid 
to cultural side of life by the American 
daily press.” 


New Pulp Company Formed 


Definite announcement has now been 
made of the formation of the British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company to 
take over from the receiver the business 
of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company 
in British Columbia. The assets of the 
latter company were purchased by the 
first mortgage bondholders. These will 
receive equivalent bonds of the new 
corporation together with a bonus of 7 
per cent preferred stock in the propor- 
tion of $150 worth of stock for each 
$1,000 bond. Debenture holders of the 
defunct company will be entitled to sub- 
scribe for 7 per cent general mortgage 
bonds in the new company at the rate 
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of $400 for each $1,000 held and will be 
given a bonus of common stock. 


“Come to Church’’ Ads Distributed 


The Church Advertising Committee of 
the Associate Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has sent out to about 600 news- 
papers a new series of “(Come-to-Church” 
display advertisements for publication in 
Saturday issues. No set charge is made 
to publishers, but they are asked to con- 
tribute to the work of preparing the copy 
as much as they see fit. Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner is president of the committee. 


“U” STUDENTS SCOFF AT 
PRESS AGENTS 


Ivan Benson, University Daily Kansan, 


Cries “The Same Old Bromide!’ 
When Butterick Seeks Free Space 
for Style News 


An attempt to induce newspapers to 
publish one column line drawings of fash- 
ions in women’s garments as a free pub- 
licity stunt for the Butterick pattern and 
magazine organization in New York, is 
being met with some resistance by editors 
who recognize in the style cuts advertis- 
ing intended to sell patterns. 

Each cut carries a copyright notice and 
the word “Butterick” and the number of 
the patterns. The offering was made in 
a circular letter broadcast to newspaper 
publishers by R. G. Woodcock, of the 
Butterick Company. In returning this 
free publicity bit to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
this week Ivan Benson, of the staff of 
the University Daily Kansan, published 
by the department of journalism of the 


University of Kansas, made the following 
observations ; i 

“What hope must be springing in the 
breast of the free advertising space grab- 
ber who is sending out the inclosed But- 
terick type of ‘up-to-the-minute, authori- 
tative, entertainingly written, and illus- 
trated’ news / 

“The letter of the Honorable R. G. 
Woodcock speaks for itself. First, the 
very delicate emotional appeal as an eye- 
opener. ‘Is there anything of keener in- 
terest to women than the ever-changing 
fashion? Is there anything women fear 
more than being out of style?’ Oh, no! 
Nothing! Nothing! The first point is 
won. 

“ ‘Because editors want the latest and 
the most authentic style news for their 
papers, many of them have asked us if 
we could help them.’ Yes, indeed, all 
two of them! 


“¢That is why hundreds of newspapers 
have adopted this service as a regular 
daily feature (see the attached proof).’ 
Yes, gentlemen, if you have time you 
might take a glance at the attached proof. 

‘While this fashion service was orig- 
inally started at the direct request of ed- 
itors that we help them with their 
women’s pages, we believe it is of equal 
interest and value to others. So we are 
now offering it to you, free of charge, 
for the use of your newspaper. 

“To you want this service? Then 
just fill in and mail the enclosed postal 
card. 

“The same old bromide! The Univer- 
sity Daily Kansan is not using any of 
this stuff. It’s a college daily and the 
young editors haven’t had a great deal 
of experience in the newspaper field but 
they know soft soap when they see it.” 
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I am pleased to announce that 


SAM SMART 
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Western Office 
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and before that time was for a number of years with the 


Crowell Publishing Co., 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Proud to be Dallas booster.—E. J. Kiest. 


6O\\/ HEN you see a good thing for the 
town, get behind it and push.” 

Krom Edwin J. Kiest, publisher of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald, comes this 
bit of newspaper wisdom, which, he says, 
furnished most of the’ motive power en- 
abling him to work up from scratch to 
his present position as one of the wealth- 
iest newspaper owners in the Lone Star 
State. 

“Get as close to your city as you can,” 
is his suggestion. “Help it to grow, and 
don’t forget to grow with it. One way to 
help, as a matter of fact, is to keep ahead 
of your city in growth.” 

Mr. Kiest did not forget. Thirty years 
ago he purchased the Times-Herald, be- 
coming a publisher on a shoe-string. The 
paper’s circulation was then a mere 1,500, 
in a city of 35,000. Mr. Kiest jumped 
from department to department in those 
early days. One moment he was reporter, 
then compositor, editor, copy-reader, 
make-up man and printer. When copies 
came from the old press, he even carried 
a route. 

Today the Times-Herald claims a cir- 
culation of 60,000 and having outgrown 
its present plant, built 20 years ago, Mr. 
Kiest is making plans to erect a new 
building. 

And while his own paper was growing 
ahead of the city, he was helping Dallas 
prosper. lt was Mr. Kiest who originated 
the slogan, “Let’s lift Dallas out of the 
mud,” a slogan which, promoted through 
the Times-Herald, turned deep sand roads 
into 130 miles of paved highways. For 
15 years he was director of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and for 22 years 


was a director of the Texas State Fair, 
six of which he was president. 

“Our theory in the conduct of the 
Times-Herald,” he said, “1s Dallas, first; 
the county, second; the State, third; the 
United States, fourth; and then the rest 
of the world.” 

When he was 17 years old, Mr. Kiest 
held cases on the old Chicago Twmes. 
Prior to that he had spent a number of 
years on the streets selling copies of the 
late Victor F. Lawson’s paper, the C/i- 
cago Daily News. Then he took up the 
printing trade. 

“On the Chicago Times I tried report- 
ing, too,” Mr. Kiest said. “But I was 
fired every day to be hired the next. My 
copy never seemed to come in right. I 
was one of those good news gatherers, 
who don’t know how to write.” 

After this he joined the Western News- 
paper Union, and was sent to various bu- 
reaus of that organization in different 
sections of the country. He was with 
the Western Newspaper Union in Dallas 
when he decided to become a publisher. 


Sentenced for Misleading Ads 


The first conviction under the recently 
enacted Statute No. 319, Public Acts of 
Michigan, relative to the publication of 
misleading advertisements, was secured 
last Saturday in Detroit against Harry 
Siegel, proprietor of a cut-rate cigar 
store. Siegel was tried and upon convic- 
tion of using misleading advertising, was 
sentenced to 30 days in the Detroit 
House of Correction, with the alterna- 
tive of paying a fine of $85. 
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MISSOURI GROUP ELECTS WHITE 


Macon Republic Editor President of 
Northeast Press Association 


Edgar White, editor of the Macon Re- 
public, was elected president of the 
Northeast Missouri Press Association at 
the annual meeting last week in Macon. 
Omer D. Gray, of the Sturgeon Leader, 
was elected vice-president; Charles H. 
Weisenborn, Macon Daily Chronicle- 
Herald, secretary-treasurer, and George 
D. Shafer, Lancaster Republican, pub- 
licity director. The July meeting of- the 
organization was given to Monroe City. 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
endorsed the road building program; 
urged reasonable appropriations for im- 
provement of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers to secure better freight rates 
for mid-west farmers; and early adoption 
of the Mindall bill to discontinue com- 
petition in the printing industry by the 
government. 


A.A.C.W. WOMEN ACTIVE 


Plans Being Made for Participation in 
Philadelphia Meet 


Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, president of 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, has appointed Mrs. Ruth Pratt 
Lehman federation secretary to assist in 
arrangements for the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the ‘World to be held next June. 

C. IK. Woodbridge has also appointed 
the following women to head various 
committees in preparing for the conven- 
tion program: (Mrs. Ellen S. Patten, 


The leadership of 


January. 


Unquestioned Leadership 


NEW ERA is again confirmed by the 


Advertising records for the month of 


Philadelphia; Miss Julia C. Coburn, 
Toledo; Miss Anita Simpson, Chicago; 
Miss Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, 
‘New York; Miss Edna E. Lynn, De-| 
troit; Miss Sophie Alexander, Buffalo; 
Miss Ethel B. Scully, Milwaukee; and) 
Miss Jessamine Hoagland, Chicago. 
Miss Florence Dart is convention) 
chairman for the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women. 


CHANGES IN NEW ORLEANS 


Caldwell and Jalenak Advanced by 


Item and Tribune 


Bowden Caldwell has been appointed 
special representative of the publishers of 
the New Orleans Item and Tribune and 
the associate publications, Woman's Home 
Review and Modern Farming. 

For the past seven years, Mr. Caldwell 
has been advertising manager of the Item, 
and since the advent of the Morning Tri- 
bune has been in charge of local adver- 
tising for both newspapers. He has been 
associated with the Item for 13 years. 

L. R. Jalenak, formerly manager of 
national advertising for the Item-Tribune 
combination, has been advanced to the 
position of advertising director for local 
as well as national business. 


Sir Pomeroy Burton Arrives 


Sir Pomeroy Burton, chairman of the 
Amalgamated Press, in London, accom- 
panied by Lady Burton, arrived in this 
country this week on the ‘S. S. Olym- 
pic” Sir Pomeroy was born in the 
United States and was formerly manag- 
ing editor of the New York World. 
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Advertisement of The, Christian Science Monitor, an International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


‘Know them by the Blue Handle> 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 8th. 1925. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, ; 
Masse 


7ARCER HE 


Gentlemen: 


=m 


I am quite sure you will be very glad to learn that we 
pian to advertise Osborn Blue Handle Household and per-~ 
sonal Use Brushes, throughout 1926, in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


S=y i 


In fact, we are so thoroughly gratified with the response 
which has come from our advertising in the Monitor through= 
out 1925 that a decision was reached to substantially in- 
crease the amount of space to be used in 1926. (Nearly 
100% increase, I am told). 


CAD Tecate 


Personally, I wish to take this occasion to express to 

you = to your organization and to the readers of The Monitor 
throughout the world, our appreciation of the splendid ‘a 
Support which we have received. 


This new Division of our business (Osborn Blue Handle House- 
hold and Personal Use Brush) has developed splendidly and 
the indications are that 1926 will hold much for us, as we 
trust and feel confident it will for The Christian Science 
Monitor and ivs large family. 


Cordially, 


T N G COMPANY 


+ 


F. Ge Smith, 
President and General Manager. 


——__________@gpppn 


Manufactured by The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE LEAGUE CONFERENCE 


HAT there will be, during the year, a conference 

of representative newspaper executives under 

the auspices of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, now seems assured. That a large number of 
nations, including the United States, will send dele- 
gates is indicated by replies received from many 
nations to an inquiry made some weeks ago, following 
the favorable action of the Assembly upon the motion 
of the Chilian delegate that a committee of press ex- 
perts be convened to plan improved world communica- 
tions service, looking to better world understanding 
of public questions and furtherance of what is known 
as “moral disarmament.” 

There is much speculation in regard to the kind 
and size of committee that should be formed. One 
school of thought favors a very large gathering, rep- 
resentative of journalism in all of its various phases, 
from which to select sub-committees for special under- 
takings. Another opinion favors a small preliminary 
committee, broadly representative of nations and jour- 
nalistic interests, and it is pointed out that the ex- 
perience of the League has been that a small commit- 
tee works much better than a large one in inter- 
national conferences. However, Epiror & PUBLISHER 
is informed that the question of size of the committee 
is considered of relative unimportance if it can be 
truly representative of the press of the world. 

The question of improved facilities for the move- 
ment of news on land wires, cables and radio, and at 
rates which make possible more complete reporting, 
will be one of the major problems of the conference. 
Methods by which official news can be authenticated, 
to reduce the liability of misstatement, is another 
prime feature of the proposed agenda. Greatest of all 
questions will be the one concerning censorship. 

These vital matters, which concern the people of the 
world and myriad interests, are felt as a stupendous 
task for a press committee, but nothing in journalism 
is more challenging than the feat of obliterating bar- 
riers that have long hindered the free flow of world 
information. It is a sky-high ideal, so well worth 
striving for that men will go to the ends of the world 
on the mere possibility of even remotely serving it. 

The newspapers of the United States may differ 
in a thousand matters of international public policy, 
may be hopelessly divided in editorial opinion upon 
adherence to the World Court or entrance into the 
League, but the newspapers of America are surely a 
solid unit for the free flow of authentic international 
public information as a sound basis for public opin- 
ion, and Eprror & PusBiisHER believes such is the true 
purpose of the proposed Geneva Conference. 


How comforting a big or little nailed-down 
fact; how tiresome the wilderness of abstrac- 
tion, generality, assertion, which rages in the 
press—put there very largely by those who 
express only contempt for newspaper writers 
who demand tangible proofs for their reports. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


HE editor of The Insurance Field, a trade paper 

for insurance men, recently published an editorial 

captioned, “Advertising Waste.” The burden of 
the argument is that clever insurance men will avoid 
“wasting” money in newspaper or periodical advertis- 
ing, but direct paid publicity to insurance agents. 

This editorial has drawn fire from the editor of 
Texas Insurance, a trade paper published at Dallas, 
who declares that insurance advertising directed to 
the public has been a success when used in Texas. 
“Tt has produced exceptionally fine results in the way 
of direct business to the companies,” he asserted. 

This editor, who writes with an open mind for the 
benefit of the industry his paper is calculated to serve, 
gives the following general advice, which seems like 
sound sense to us: 

“We are at a loss to understand how any insurance 
journal can consistently criticise any legitimate form 
of publicity which an insurance company uses to spread 
the gospel of its own merit. Neither can we under- 
stand why so reputable a paper as The Insurance Field 
should go out of its way to incur the enmity of news- 
papers and general periodicals against the insurance 
business by publishing an editorial so poorly ex- 
pressing the general sentiment to be found among in- 
surance companies and company executives in general.” 


age Y 


woe 


And he shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.—Isaiah, II; 4. 


MARKETS AS BATTLEFIELDS 


(AA N advertising appropriation is something like 
an army in action,” said A. M. Staehle, of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 

ing Company, recently. “While its strength, natu- 
rally, is somewhat dependent on numbers, its effective- 
ness is even more dependent on the proper distribution 
of its units. This is especially true of an industrial 
advertising appropriation, which must often scatter 
its forces over wide and diversified battlefields known 
as markets. The expenditure of too much effort in 
one market with a consequent dearth of effort in an- 
other, is as.dangerous to the success of advertising 
as the commission of a similar error would be to 
military strategy.” 

This big truth has never been better expressed. 
Mr. Staehle recognizes that the question of the mar- 
ket supersedes in result importance all questions of 
media, volume, rate and the hundred and one other 
minor problems that occupy so much attention among 
advertising executives. 

Epitor & PustisHer has long contended that the 
urgent need of the advertising industry is better 
understanding of market conditions. To serve this 
cause our Space Buyers’ Guide is published, and if 
the administration of an advertising appropriation is 
“something like an army in action,” this Epitor & 
PUBLISHER annual might well be called the military 
intelligence of the campaign, for it is a compilation 
of the vital economic and social conditions existing 
in all of the cities and towns of the United States 
where daily newspapers are published. In all of its 
works Epitor & PuBLISHER serves the principle that 
advertising investment made with full understanding 
of market conditions is safe investment. 


Entertainment is the craze of the hour im 
America; the newspaper that fails to cater to 
legitimate reader entertainment slights a broad 
and useful field 
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USE PLAIN TYPE 


S was recently announced in Epiror & Pus- 

LISHER news columns New York Times altered 

its body-type dress to conform to the judg- 
ment of skilled opticians who found that the new 
dress would be an improved service to readers. The 
Times leads the way on a subject that deserves 
wide-spread attention among publishers. 

According to a bulletin recently issued by the Eye- 
Sight Conservation Council of America, following 
a two-year survey of general conditions, defective 
sight is affecting the country’s industrial production, 
hinders education and menaces human welfare in 
countless directions. 

Here are some of the assertions of this expert 
board: 

“The survey covers eye tests of more than 14,- 
200,000 school-children and students enrolled in pub- 
lic schools, State normal schools, universities and 
colleges. 

“The survey of 247 city schools provided statistics 
of the results of testing the eyes of 863,936 children. 
Of this number, one group of 483,154 shows, accord- 
ing to the report that 21.9 per cent. had defective 
vision. A similar conclusion was reached by the 
Federal authorities. 

“Defective vision is increasing among older 
students, the survey in colleges and normal schools 
indicates. In sixteen State normal schools and twen- 
ty-three colleges and universities having a total en- 
rolment of approximately 100,000 students, 54,695 
tests were made, showing that 18,706 or 40 per cent. 
had defective’ vision. 

“Two-thirds of those reporting found defective 
vision within the range from 35 to 50 per cent. 

“Poor eyes induce retardation and are responsible 
in some measure for the backward student. 

“Information was furnished by 170 companies 
located in 23 states and employing over 1,000,000 
persons. The data furnished by 40 companies was 
complete enough for adequate summary and com- 
parison. 

““The records of these 40 companies cover the 
examinations of the eyes of 204,817 employees, 

“‘The average proportion of defective vision as 
reported by 40 companies was 44.3 per cent. 

“*The records from 20 companies of 150,782 eye 
examinations or 77 per cent. of the 204,817 examina- 
tions reported showed the prevalence of defective 
vision ranging from 48.3 per cent. to 79.2 per cent. 
and averaging 54 per cent’.” 

Plain print in a newspaper should be one of the 
best circulation builders that can be imagined, if 
these statistics are reliable. 


_A newspaper that fails to express soul is 
like a hwman being without a heart. 


A CLASSIFIED SUGGESTION 


NYONE who has stood behind the counter of 

the classified department of any newspaper of- 

fice knows how the average man and womaf 
struggles to write copy. Advertisement writing is 
an uncommon art. It is a relatively simple thing to 
dash off a telegram—a classified advertisement seems 
to puzzle almost everyone. 
_ Eprror & PusLisHER makes the following sugges- 
tion: Prepare a card of specimen advertisements, 
Show a variety of excellently worded advertisements 
in all classifications, and at various lengths. These 
will offer the best suggestions that an advertiser 
could have. Over each specimen give the number of 
words or lines and the cost, thus making the entire 
transaction comprehensive. The saving of time ‘of | 
classified clerks alone should justify the enterprise. 


NOW WE KNOW a} 


66 HAT is a public relations council?” i 
Edward L. Bernays, who is no stranger | 

to editors who watch press agents and pro- | 
pagandists out of the corner of the left eye, asks and 
answers this question in a circular which he publishes” 
to promote his business. y 
“The public relations counsel,’ he says, “carries: 
forward to a logical development, along broader and 
more constructive lines, the work of the ‘publicity 
man.’ ”” 
There—that little mystery is solved! - | 


PERSONAL 


BRADFORD MERRILL, general man- 
ager of the Hearst newspapers, sailed 
rom New York, Feb. 2, on a trip abroad. 


F. D. White, vice-president of the New 
7ork World, left New York this week 
ma Mediterranean cruise. 

Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher of 
he Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, has been 
amed a member of the board of educa- 
ion of Wichita. 


Mrs. Lee J. Rountee, editor of the 
‘ryan (Tex.) Daily Eagle and president 
f the Texas Editorial Association, has 
een elected president of the Bryan 
thamber of Commerce. 


E. S. Underhill, publisher, Corning 
N. Y.) Evening Leader and one of the 
ficials of the Bath (N. Y.) Steuben 
‘ounty Advocate, has been selected as 
ice-president and chairman of the board 
f directors of the Farmers and Mechan- 
s Trust Company of Bath. 


Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
‘aily News, is with the St. Paul, Minne- 
yolis, Chicago and other western dele- 
itions making a tour of inspection of 
lississippi river harbors. 


Miss “Elinor Patterson, daughter of 
seph Medill Patterson of the Chicago 
ribune, is in the cast of “The Miracle,” 
hich opened in Chicago, Feb. 2. 


N. F. Maddever, editor, Niagara Falls 
N. Y.) Gazette, was taken ill while at- 
nding the New York State Publishers’ 
nyention at Syracuse last week and was 
moved to his home. 


John H. Harrison, editor of the Dan- 
We (Ill.) Commercial-News, lias been 
ade a member of board of trustees of 
2Pauw university at Greencastle, Ind., 
da member of the executive committee. 


H. U. Bailey, publisher of the Prince- 
1 (IIL) Bureau County Republican, has 
en appointed director of trade and com- 
arce for Illinois by Gov, Len Small. 

R. S. Sterling, chairman of the board 
the Houston Post-Dispatch, has been 
varded the Houston Rotary Club medal 
* the most disinterested service to his 
y during last year. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


[ (CC. BROWN, formerly circulation 

* manager of the Miami (Fla.) News, 
8 been appointed circulation manager of 
: Daytona Beach (Fla.) Journal. 


Ralph E. Bennett, general manager, 
wghamton (N. Y.) Press was a visitor 
New York this week. 


«. S. Weir, former president of the In- 
fational Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
tion, has been made circulation director 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier and Star 
Inquirer published by William J. Con- 
ce Ue 

Valter L. Thomas, advertising man- 
Tt, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
‘ette, has been named director of the 
omobile show at the annual New Eng- 
1 fair next September. 


larvey Burrill, general manager of the 
acuse (N. Y.) Journal-Telegram and 
iday American was a visitor in New 
'k this week. 


¥. G. Hazel has joined the Thomas- 
' (N. C.) Chairtown News as business 
lager, 

. C. G. Hammesfahr has resigned from 
‘Hearst organization to join the Suc- 
: Magazine Corporation, as vice-presi- 
, For the past five years, until the 
i'r part of 1925, he was general man- 
' of Cosmopolitan. Recently he has 
| engaged on Town & Country, Inter- 
ynal Studio and Harper’s Bazaar. 


4 


fank L. Orr of the advertising staff of 
‘Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune. has 
td the Terre Haute Post as adver- 
iy manager. 

bbert Henri, former advertising man- 
‘ San Francisco Argonaut Weekly, is 
| manager of classified for the San 
‘cisco Chronicle, succeeding James 
jam, 

s. Aurelia M. Bernard recently with 
anta Barbara (Cal.) Morning Press, 
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has become advertising manager of the 


Pacific Grove (Cal.) Review. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HERBERT BRUCKER,. reporter on 


~> the staff of the New York World, 
resigned Feb. 2, to join the staff of 
World's Work. . 

Edward F. Casey, for 20 years on the 
copy desk of the New York World, has 
been appointed assistant exchange editor, 


succeeding Thomas B, Chrystal, who 
died recently. 


Lawrence Austin, of Wilmington, O., 
has joined the Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
staff. 

P. J. Hoffstrom, of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press rotogravure art staff, is draw- 
ing signed cartoons for the paper. 

C. M. Withington, for 20 years a 
financial writer in Wall Street and for 
the past few years with the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post has joined the banking house of 
Pynchon & Co. 


Don Anderson, formerly Sunday editor, 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal, has been 
named manging editor to succeed James 
W. Irwin, who left to become city night 
editor of the Chicago Herald and E-x- 
amine? . 


Samuel Spewak, chief of the Berlin 
bureau of the New York World, has re- 
turned to this country on an extended 
leave of absence. He has written several 
plays and is seeking a producer. 


E. E. Crowson has returned to Mount 
Holly and taken charge of the Mount 
Holly (N. C.) News, weekly, which re- 
sumed publication this week, 

Robert M. Reed, son of Clyde M. Reed, 
editor of the Parsons (Kan.) Daily Sun, 
has joined the reportorial staff of the 
Wichita Eagle. 

NESE, Reizenstein, city editor, Jowa City 
(la.) Press-Citizen has been seriously ill 
at his home. 

Robert B. Sibley, police reporter, WV/or- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Post and Mrs. 
Sibley are the parents of twin boys. 

Chopsie S. Welsch is now managing 
editor of the Ranger (Tex.) Daily 
Times and the Eastland Evening Tele- 
graph, with headquarters at Ranger, Tex. 
' Slathern B. Chute has resigned as as- 
sistant city editor of the Boston Telegram. 
_John B, Cooley, managing editor, Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Herald, has just returned 
trom a two-weeks’ trip through Kansas, 
Missouri and other central states. 


Joseph H. Hammill has resigned as 
managing editor of the Globe (Ariz. ) 
Record and will take up his residence jn 
San Diego, Ca. He is succeeded by 
Ralph E. Serron, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Record. 

L. B. Siegfried, for the last two years 
associate editor of the Linotype Bulletin 
and before that with the Bartlett Orr 
Press, is now in the merchandising de- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


eee | 
eee D. RARIDAN, who, with. asso- 


ciates, has purchased the majority in- 
terest and is now president and general 


manager of the 
Lima (O.) Re- 
publican -Gazette, 
began newspaper 
work on a small- 
town weekly in 
Havana, Ill., in 
1908. 

Itistsintes ts ex 
perience in the 
daily field was 
with the Bloom- 
mgton (Ill.) Bul- 
letin, which re- 
cently passed into 
the hands of W. 
Kee Maxwell, Joun D. Raripan 
with whom Mr. 

Raridan had worked in the editorial de- 
partment of the Peoria Herald- Transcript 
some years ago. 

Mr. Raridan spent some time on the 
staff of the St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, 
later returning to Peoria as telegraph 
editor of the Star, and in 1910 went to 
the Cleveland Leader, remaining there 
for five years. Later, after a short time 
on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, following 
the Leader’s absorption by the Plain 
Dealer, Mr. Raridan was with the S¢. 
Louis Republic as night editor. 

During the World War he spent a year 
with Headquarters Troop of the 83rd 
Division in France. Upon returning to 
this country, he again joined the Repub- 
lic as night editor, under Sam Hellman, 
who was then managing editor, remain- 
ing until its purchase by the Globe- 
Democrat. 

Mr. Raridan returned to Cleveland 
with the News for a short time, then 
came to New York to join King Fea- 
tures Syndicate and has, since that time, 
traveled a large portion of the country 
for the allied enterprises, King Features, 
International Features, International 
News Service and Universal Service. 


partment of Rogers & Co., Inc. New 
York, engravers and printers. 

John Donnelly has resigned as assistant 
city editor of the Home News, New York, 
and is joining the New York Commer- 
cial’s shipping news page. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


HALSEY HALL from sports staff, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pionecer Press, to 
Minneapolis Journal staf. 

George Edmunds, from St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press copy desk, to sports 
department. 

Miss Ruth Ayres, from Boston Tele- 
gram staff, to Baltimore Post, where she 
will conduct a woman’s page. 

(Continued on page 28) 


the World’s Best Picture Page. 


Other new January clients for the daily 


the World’s Best Picture Page. 


World; Lima, O., Star. 


can be given? 


V. V. MeNitt 
President 


Indianapolis Star 


St. Paul Dispatch 


[ieee important papers are two of the nine new clients The Central Press Associa- 
tion GAINED in January. The former gets the full general service, and the latter, 


The ATLANTIC CITY PRESS-UNION joins the Central Press list as a client for 
the full general service, daily picture page, morgue service and weekly sports pictorial. 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., News; Ft. Pierce, Fla., Record; Framingham, Mass., News; 
Brooklyn Kuryer Narodwy. The Shreveport, 


Newspapers that enlarged their Central Press Service in January are: Ft. Myers, 
Fla., Tropical News; Frankfort, Ky., State Journal; Pottsville, Pa., Republican; Stevens 
Point, Wis., Journal; Williamsport, Pa., Sun; Sarasota, Fla., Herald; Tulsa, Okla., 


What better proof of the superiority of The Central Press Service and picture page 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


C.P. ‘service are: Bayonne, N. J., News; 


La., Journal is the latest to sign up for 


H. A. MeNitt 
Editor and Manager. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE, 


150 Nassau St., New York, 
has arranged 

to release 

on and after 

JaWoredha 

to Newspapers 

the great Serial 

of Mystery and Love. 


Action and Suspense, 


“The Red Lamp” 


by 


MARY 
ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


Telegraphic orders will be 
filled in order of receipt. 
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George E. Clapp, from managing editor 
Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Press, to city 
editor Waterbury Republican. 

Ed Booth, from copy reader, Home 
News, New York, to city editor of the 
New York Commercial. 


MARRIED 


ILL C. CARSON, editor and pub- 
lisher, Greenville (Ill.) Advocate, to 
Mrs. W. F. Fritz, Jan. 26. 

William H. Mylander of the Toledo 
Blade staff to Miss Elizabeth Houk of 
Urbana, O. July 4, at Covington, Ky. 
Announcement of the marriage was made 
only recently. 

Miss Grace Kent of the Westheld 
(Pa.) Free Press, to Bert Saunders of 
Whitesville, Pa. 

Miss Verna Boydston, of the Colwm- 
bus (O.) Citizen staff, to Emilio A. 
Palmero. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ERDINAND C. M. JAHN, Central 
European editor of the United 
Press, and Mrs. Jahn sailed from New 
York Feb. 5 returning to Berlin, follow- 
ing two years in the Washington, Dy Cs 
bureau, Mr. Jahn handles the U. P. re- 
port to newspapers in Central Europe. 
Dr. Edward J. Bing, Central European 
business representative, returned to Ger- 
many at the same time. Frederick Kuh 
remains in charge of the U. P. Berlin 
bureau. E. A. Mathis of the Central 
European service, will succeed Jahn in 
Washington, arriving in this country 
about March 1. 

Lawrence Hughes has rejoined the As- 
sociated Press as Havana editor in the 
Latin-American department in New York 
headquarters. 

Robert Bender, news manager of the 
United Press, was in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
this week, supervising opening of the new 
Pennsylvania state wire. ; 

John Lloyd, formerly on the staff of 
the Dayton News, is now a member of 
the Latin-American staff of the Associ- 
ated Press in New York. 

John O’Brien, roving correspondent of 
the United Press in Europe, returned to 
the Paris office this week following a 
year’s traveling assignment through the 
Near East, Egypt, Palestine, Constan- 
tinople, Morocco and the Balkans. 

John Angly of the Associated Press 
London office is visitng this country. At 
present he is temporarily assigned to the 
New York office. 

Arthur de Greve, formerly of the Kan- 
sas City and New York bureaus of the 
United Press, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Atlanta, Ga., bureau, suc- 
ceeding John Nimick, resigned. 

John Moore, of the United Press com- 
mercial department in New York, is seri- 
ously ill with pneumonia. 

L. B. Dilbeck, formerly assistant city 
editor of the Texarkana (Tex.) Daily 
Texarkanian, has been made night editor 
in the Associated Press bureau in Dallas, 
dex 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
LOWELL (MASS.) SUN, Lowell auto 


show edition, Jan. 26. 

Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, high 
school graduation number, Jan. 28. 

St. John (N. B.) Telegraph-Journal, 
special skating number on Jan. 21, in 
connection with World’s Championship 
Skating Meet. 

Montreal Star, special automobile num- 
ber on Jan. 23. 

Montreal Gazette, special automobile 
number on Jan. 23, connection with Mon- 
treal Autombile Show. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


RED SMITH of Versailles, Ill., has 
purchased the Versailles Sentinel 
from W. H. Hedenburg. Lawrence 
Briggs will be editor. Mr. Hedenburg 
is retiring because of ill health. 
John L. Sullivan has sold the St. 
Mary’s (O.) Leader and the Creamery 
Patron Printing Company to John 
Whitney, secretary and manager of .the 
St. Mary’s Chamber of Commerce. 
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W. J. Taylor, publisher of the Wood- 
stock (Ont.) Sentinel-Review, Chatham 
Banner-News and Stratford Beacon-Her- 
ald, has purchased the Oakville Record 
from R. L. Taylor, who is going to 
Niagara Falls, Ont. whre he proposes to 
establish the Niagara Falls Herald. 

W. H. Mattingley, has purchased con- 
trol of the Finger Lakes (N. Y.) Moni- 
tor, from A. B. Jones and C. O. Wilson. 

Frank R, Robinson, former publisher 
and editor, Oregon (ll.) Reporter for 
20 years, this week again assumed con- 
trol of the paper, succeeding Chester C. 
Nash, Jr., who is returning to editorial 
work in Chicago. 

Howard Wisehart, a graduate of the 
school of journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has »purchased the Frankfort, 
(O.) Sun from George Robinson. 

Gordon McLain, editor and publisher, 
Garden City (S. D.) Tribune, has become 
editor and publisher of the Bradley (S. 
D.) Globe, which he will publish here- 
after in connection with his other news- 
paper interests. W. H. Dudley, who 
has published the Globe many years, is 
retiring because of failing health. 

C. H. Edwards has sold the Altavista 
(Va.) Journal, weekly, to Neil R. Ashby 
of Wellsburg, Ia. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


RANKLIN E. WALES; newspaper 

advertising representative, has opened 
an office at 140 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. He represents eight dailies, 
most of them in Wisconsin. 

Powers & Stone, Inc., newspaper repre- 
sentatives, New York, have been. ap- 
pointed to represent Atlantic City Eve- 
ning and Sunday Times, effective Feb. 1, 
and also the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald. 


SCHOOLS 


MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 

ISM of Northwestern University, 
founded with 100 students and six in- 
structors in February, 1921, will celebrate 
its fifth anniversary Feb. 8. The school 
has now 400 students and 15 instructors. 


Tacoma (Wash.) City College is or- 
ganizing a class in news writing to be 
taught by Roy C. Beckman of the staff 
of the Tacoma News Tribune. 

Maurice E. Votaw, who has been home 
in Columbia, Mo., on furlough, sailed from 
Seattle, Feb. 3, to resume his work as 
professor of journalism at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, China, Votaw, was 
graduated from the Missouri School of 
Journalism in 1919. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


QGALAMANCA (N. Y.) Republican- 

Press, owned by B. B.. Weber and 
son, Mathew Weber, has purchased a site 
80 by 113 feet on River street, where a 
modern plant will be built. A new press 
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Cast Leads, Tes 
Rules on the Elrod 


All the leads, slugs and plain rules you 
need cast on the Elrod ata cost but little 
above the actual cost of the metal. This 
is what the Elrod brings you. Let the 
Elrod free your paper from material 
worries, 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


San Francisco—New York—Boston—Atlanta 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


1926 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 8—New Jersey Press Assn., 
annual mid-winter meeting, Tren- 
ton, N, J. 

Feb. 9—Sphinx Club, monthly din- 
ner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

Feb. 11—Missouri Republican Edi- 
torial Assn., annual meeting, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Feb. 11-13—Wisconsin Press Assn., 
winter meeting, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 11—Thomas A. Edison’s birth- 
day. 

Feb. 12-22—“Patriot’s Week.” 

Newspaper 


Feb. 12-13 — Annual 
Conference, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Feb. 16-17—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-17—TIIllinois State Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 17—Ash Wednesday. 

Feb. 19-20—Indiana Weekly Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Indian- 
apolis. 

Feb. 19-20—Minnesota Editorial 
Assn., 59th annual convetion, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 


and other equipment will be installed. 

Dassel (Minn.) Dispatch has added 
two cabinets of new type and a-12x18 
New Series job press with automatic 
feeder. 

Maynard (Minn.) News has installed 
a Johnsonized 10x 15 Gordon press with 
new ad and job type. 

Redwood (Minn.) Sun has added a 
Chandler & Price job press and motor. 

Broken Bow (Neb.) Custer County 
Chief has installed an Intertype. 

Duplex Printing Press Company has 
shipped a heavy duty octuple to the Mad:- 
son (Wis.) State Journal. Duplex is 
now building a 4-page deck to be added 
to the 12-page tubular press of the Ot- 
tawa (Ill.) Republican-Times. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OODLAND (CAL.) INDEPEN- 
DENT semi-weekly newspaper was 
established recently by J. G. Garrette and 
F. W. Stephens, both of Woodland, and 
L. B. Hart of San Francisco. 
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Some men are like plate glass. Thi 
make a great front but it is no trouh 
to see through them—New York Amer 
can. 


As one who feels that the days a 
passing, we should like to subscribe | 
million or two to Jake Falstaff’s Found 
tion for the Reward of Octogenaria) 
Who Kill Interviewers Who Refer 
Them as Eighty Years Young.—F. P. , 
in New York World. 


A lot of hard men hang around so 
drink parlors—J. R. Wolf in Milwauk 


Journal. 


Old Dobbin had his faults, but 
didn’t have to pour hot water on him 
get him started—La Porte (Ind.) Args 


The man with the hoe is too pro 
to follow the politician with the hokum- 
Wall Street Journal. 


At last report the anthracite strike w 
being won jointly by Standard Oil and t 
laundries—Detroit News. . 


It usually takes three generations 
get from the country back to the count 
club—Peru (Ind.) Tribune. 


The two chief causes of divorce, hoy 
ever, are matrimony and alimony.—Col 
rado Springs Gazette. 

Dr. Cook must be getting ready || 
float a new company or something. T]| 
advertising drive is off to a great start.| 
H. I. Phillips in New York Sun. | 


Solder won’t stick to aluminum, but | 
begins to look as if whitewash might. | 
Rochester Herald. 

Time flies and barbers are chirotonsot’ 
undertakers are morticians, wiremen 4a 
electrologists, and trusts are mergers, 
Detroit News. 


A cynic rises to remark that hom 
never before were as comfortable at 
families so seldom in them.—JSeatt 
Times. 


“Foreign Brickbrats for Americ 
Jazz.’—Headline. That is about the on 
percussion instrument it lacks—wNorfo.| 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Orlando Morning Sentinel 
Welcomes Ludlow Results. 


President W. M. Glenn of the Orlando Morning Sentinel, 
Inc., expresses his opinion of the Ludlow in the plant of 
this progressive Florida newspaper. 


MPa Ludlow Typograph has played a very impor- | 
tant part in the production of our headlines and 
advertising. With the assistance of this silent 
partner, we have earned thousands of dollars and given 


our advertisers pleasing proofs besides increasing the 
typographical excellence of the Sentinel. 


“The upkeep has been very small, and it will not be 


long until Inland Florida’s Greatest Newspaper iscom- _ |} 
pelled to place an order for another. “i 


“We hope the day will come when we will havea » 
bank of six or more in full blast.” 


Ludlow Typograph Co. | 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago |} 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street. . 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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These Iowa Daily News- 
papers have pledged 
themselves to the “Iowa 
plan’’—a unique way of 


obtaining uniform co- 


operation for. worth- 
while advertisers. 

If your sales need in- 
creasing—try lowa. We 
will help you. 


Vir. and Mrs. Iowa, 
nd the Iowa children — 


all read daily newspapers! 


EWSPAPER reading is 
an established habit with 
millions of intelligent 
Americans, but very few states 
in the Union can show as 
high a record in this respect as 
Iowa. 
In Iowa it is literally true that 


every family takes a daily 
newspaper. 


This includes the farmer, the 
business man, the professional 
man, the office worker and the 
factory employe. 


It takes in Iowa, Mrs. lowa and 
the Iowa children. 


And they all have money at 
their command for purchase 
of the merchandise they read 
about in the newspaper adver- 
tisements. 


~ 
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Are you giving them a chance 
to read about your product? 


If you aren’t then somebody 
else is getting the business that 
rightfully belongs to you. 


The man who has something 
to sell will make a gilt-edge 
investment by arranging for 
an advertising schedule in the 
daily Iowa newspaper—with- 
out delay. 


The Iowa Daily Press Association 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 


Davenport Democrat 


_ Ames Tribune 
Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
| Burlington Hawk-Eye 
| Cedar Falls Record 
_ Cedar Rapids Gazette 


Centerville Iowegian & Citizen 


Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Times-Tribune 


Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine Journal 


Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 


Dubuque Times-Journal 


IOWA—Where Every Family Takes a Daily Newspaper 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


EL-MAR-VA PRESS ASSOCIA- 

TION at its annual meeting, Jan. 30, 
at Wilmington, Del., elected George Cart- 
er, editor, Wilmington Evening Journal, 
president; S.C. Walls, Centreville (Md.) 
Observer, vice-president ; William F. Met- 
ten, Wilmington Every Evening, secre- 
tary and treasurer (re-elected), and 
named the following executive committee : 
S. E. Shanahan, Easton (Md.) Star- 
Democrat; Everett C. Johnson, Newark 
(Del.) Post, and Fred Usilton, Chester- 
town (Md.) Kent News. The associa- 
tion approved a project to exploit the 
Del-Mar-Va_ peninsula and __ selected 
Easton, Md., as the place for the mid- 
year meeting next summer. 
~ Bartimore ADVERTISING CLuB will hold 
its eighteenth annual banquet, Feb. 16, 
with Clarence Darrow as chief speaker. 

G. L. Caswell, secretary of the lowa 
Press Association for the last 11 years, 
has presented his resignation as execu- 
tive secretary effective May 6-8 at the 
time of the annual convention of the 
group. Mr. Caswell is making the 
change because of his health. 

Edgar C. Nelson, president of the 
CENTRAL Missourr Press ASSOCIATION, 
has called the annual meeting for Feb. 
26 and 27 at Sedalia, Mo. 

Winter meeting of the SoutaH DaKorTa 
Press ASSOcIATION will be held in Sioux 
Falls, Feb. 18-19. : 

NevapA EpitTorrtAL ASSOCIATION at 1S 
recent meeting appointed a committee to 
take steps at once to obtain possession 
of the old printship of the Virginia City 
Enterprise in which Mark Twain worked 
while in the state and establish it as a 
memorial to the famous humorist. 
Harold Hale of Elko, was elected presi- 
dent of the association; D. E. William, 
Fallon, vice president, and W. C. Black, 
Lovelock, secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA CLUB OF ADVERTISING 
Women will hold their tenth annual 
dinner-dance Feb. 11, in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Dinner 
arrangements are in charge of the chair- 
man, Miss Wilhelmina H. Kane, and her 
committee. 

Charles Kuhle, Leigh, Neb., was 
elected president of the NorTHEAST 
NEBRASKA EprTorIAL ASSOCIATION at the 
recent annual meeting. It =wase the 
10th annual convention. Other off- 
cers are: W. H. Weekes, Norfolk, vice- 
president; J P. O’Furey, Hartington, 
secretary-treasurer; H. N. Wagner, 
Homer, and Mark W. Murray 
Pender, directors. Mr. O’Furey has 
been serving his ninth year as sec- 
retary-treasurer. The mid-summer 
meeting will be held in Homer. 

FourtH Estate Crus has been organ- 
ized by members of the staff of the 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette, with 
these officers: President, Frank 
McLearn; vice-president, James M. 
Mullin; secretary, Herbert Devins; 
treasurer, Martin W. Knight. 

SoUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA EDITORIAL 
AssocraTIon is holding its annual busi- 
ness session, Feb. 4 and 5 at Man- 
kato. The association will celebrate 
its 30th anniversary at this meeting. 

George K. Aiken, editor of the 
Ontario Argus and president of the 
OrEGON NEWSPAPER (CONFERENCE, has 
announced the following general com- 
mittee in charge of the 10th annual 
meeting at the University of Oregon 
Feb. 19-20: Dean Eric W. Allen, 
director, University of Oregon journal- 
ism department, chairman; Earl Rich- 


ardson, publisher, Polk County 
Observer; Lee D. Drake, manager, 
Astoria Budget; Arne Ray, editor, 


Tillamook Herald; Earl C. Brownlee, 
publisher, Washington County News- 
Times, and George P. Cheney, pub- 
lisher, Enterprise Record-Chieftain. 

Home of the PEN AND PEeNcriL Cup. 
formerly composed of Rhode Island 
newspaper men, has been sold to the 
Providence Post of the American Le- 
gion. 

George M. Janvrin, of the Brooklyn 
Citizen, Albany correspondent for 
the past 25 years, was elected presi- 
dent of the Lrcisrative CorRESPOND- 
ENTS’ ASSOCIATION at the annual meet- 
ing. He succeeds Raymond I. Borst 


Editor 


of the International News Service. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
First vice-president, George B. Snell, 
New York Sun; second vice-president, 
Robert R. Arnold, Albany Evening 
News; secretary, John C. Crary, New 
York Sun; treasurer, Edwin C. Cuyler, 
Utica Press. 

A two-day session of the OKLAHOMA 
EprrorraL Association at Oklahoma 
City recently was devoted principally 
to a discussion of the state printing 
plant at the Oklahoma penitentiary as 
a menace to the small daily or weekly 
that combines job printing with news- 
paper publishing. Frank O. Edge- 
combe of the Geneva (Neb.) Signal, 
president of the National Editorial 
Association, and a guest of the Okla- 
homa editors, directed an attack at 
government printing of return cards 
on envelopes. ’ 

A movement for a home for in- 
capacitated and aged editors of 
community newspapers has _ been 
started by the AssocrateD COMMUNITY 
Newspapers of Portland, Ore. These 
officers were named: President, Rufus 
G. Paullin, publisher, Linnton Ledger; 
vice-president, Charles M. Thompson, 
publisher, Sellwood Bee; secretary, 
J. E. Jensen, publisher, Alberta Visitor. 

INTERNATIONAL Press ‘CLUB OF SAN 
Antonio has been granted a_ charter. 
The club has no capital stock and it 
proposes to provide a place of meeting 
for newspaper men, magazine writers, 
special feature writers. and others en- 
gaged in literary work. The board of 
directors is composed of J. A. Fer- 
nandez and W. D. Hornaday, Austin; 
Justto S. Penn, Laredo; O. M. Gibbs, 
Maverick County; J. M. Stein, Cam- 
eron County; Ignacio E. Lorenzo, J. 
Harry Mills, Everett Lloyd, J. B. 
Butler, J. A. Olive, R. L. Sanders, 
R. W. Lorance and Milton Everett, 
all of San Antonio. 

SouTHEAST Kansas REPUBLICAN Pus- 
LISHERS ASSOCIATION will meet in Par- 
sons, March 11, during the celebration of 
the 55th anniversary of the founding 
of Parsons. Thomas A. Thompson, 
editor of the Howard Courant, is pres- 
ident. 

PortLANp (Oro.) Press Cius has 
awarded the Guy Bates Post cup to 
Mrs. Cass Baer Hicks, dramatic edi- 
tor of the Oregonian. The cup is 
awarded each year for the most con- 
sistently good dramatic criticism in 
Portland newspapers during the year. 


NEW NEWSPRINT MILL PLANNED 


Spruce Falls Company to Invest 12 to 
15 Millions in Canadian Development 


The Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, which acquired 3,000 square miles 
of timber limits from the Ontario Gov- 
ernment last September and which pre- 
viously held 1,700 square miles, are to 
erect a 500-ton newsprint mill at Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., where they already operate 
a 115-ton sulphite mill. 

As a preliminary they will build a 
50-mile railway from Kapuskasing, in 
Northern Ontario, to Smoky Falls on the 
Mattagami River and at this point they 
will construct a power plant with 50,000 
h, p. capacity. 

It will take about 8 months to build the 
railway, after which work on both power 
plant and newsprint mill will be com- 
menced. The probable date of completion 
of the plant is 1928. The Spruce Falls 
Company is owned by Kimberley-Clark 
Company of Neenah, Wis. The whole 
investment will ran from twelve to fifteen 
million. dollars. 


N. Y. World Starts Florida Edition 


In co-operation of the Miami News, the 
New York World is furnishing winter 
visitors in Florida with complete New 
York news daily. Under the World mast- 
head, the news is displayed in two pages 
of the Miami paper every day. The edi- 
tion began publishing Jan. 15. W. T. 
Bliss, make-up editor of the World, is 
in charge in Miami, with David Loth in 
charge in New York. Between 15,000 to 
20,000 words are sent from New York 
every night using two. leased wires. 
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SHERMAN ANSWERS CRITICS 


Springfield Union Editor Says Venal 
Papers Are Glaring Exceptions 


A spirited answer to critics of the 
American press was made by M. S. 
Sherman, editor of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, at the annual dinner of 
The Tech, undergraduate publication of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in Hotel Lenox, Boston, last week 
Mr. Sherman said that the press is capi- 
talistic only to extent that it seeks to op- 
erate, like every other business, for profit. 

“Tf the great majority of newspapers 
believe in the social structure as it has 
been developed here in America,” he 
said, “it does not indicate a ruthless cap- 
italism on their part. Rather it may be 
cited as a manifestation of their common 
sense.” 

Mr. Sherman declared that there is a 
great need of a revival of courageous 
journalism. He admitted that many 
newspapers have the shortcomings of 
sensationalism and commercialism, but he 
pointed out that the venal newspaper is 
so exceptional that the discovery of one 
only goes to prove the incorruptibility 
of the press as a whole. 


Correction 


Through a typographical error an 
asterisk indicating a “No Sunday Edi- 
tion” was omitted before the name of the 
Chicago American in the 1925 advertis- 
ing linage lists printed in Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, Jan. 23, giving the impression 
that the American is a seven-day paper. 
It is a six-day evening newspaper. 


t 

Publisher-Governor Inaugurated 

A newspaper man became governor o| 
Virginia Feb. 1, when Harry Flooc 
Byrd, owner of the Harrisonburg News 
Record and Winchester Star, took thi 
oath of office on the south portico 0) 


Virginia’s historic capitol building. 


KRACHT TAKES NEW POST 


N. Y. Times Man Joins Chattanoog: 
Times as Advertising Manager 


Cc. A. Kracht, of the advertising staf 
of the New York Times, in charge o 
national advertising accounts, joined th 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times as advertis 
ing manager Feb. 1, succeeding P. H 
Hart, resigned. 

Mr. Kracht has been in the advertisin; 
business for about 15 years. His firs 
advertising experience was with the Nez 
York Globe, remaining with that pape 
for 7 years. He then became advertisin; 
manager of the Motion Picture Mail, ; 
supplement of the New York Evenin; 
Mail. 

When the Evening Mail was discon 
tinued during the War he became adver 
tising manager of the Motion Pictur 
World and later became associated wit! 
Barron G. Collier. 


N. Y. Cameramen to Dine 


The News Photographers Associatio: 
of New York will hold its ninth annua 
dinner and entertainment at the Hote 
Martinique, Feb. 13. Frank Edmonds 
Bain News Service, is president. 


ST. PAUL KNEW 
THE VALUE OF 


PUBLICITY 


“‘No minister who claims that advertising 
cheapens the message of the church will ever 
quote one word from St. Paul, if he is con- 


sistent. 


Paul glorified that profession for- 


ever, no matter how men have debased it 


since. 


modern bypath.” 


So reads the introduction to the new Pub- 


He said ‘Go ye into the bypaths and 
compel men to come.’ 


Advertising is a | 


licity Manual of the Universalist denomina- 


tion. 


The value of church advertising is being 
comprehended by church leaders everywhere 
and the newspaper that’s awake will recog- | 
nize a great opportunity in that fact. 


We will furnish ideas for building a church 
page, and provide copy for a cooperative 
campaign through which your newspaper 
can reach the spiritual bypaths. 


your request to the 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS — 
383 Madison Avenue, Til 
New York, N. Y. | 


Address 
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The Nast Franchise 


The Vogue Fashion News Service 


Daily—illustrated—the latest news in fashion— 
dressmaking lessons—an authentic Paris letter 
—a real question and answer service—right and 
wrong—The Conversations of Claribel. 


The Home—Inside and Outside 


Daily — fully illustrated — decorating lessons — 
color schemes—garden planning—house plants— 
tips on antiques—garden calendar—architectural 
designs—all prepared by the staff of House and 
Garden. 


Beauty—And_ You 


by Francesca van der Kley, managing editor of 
Vogue and its beauty expert. Daily and Sun- 
day — illustrated Sunday — Intimate, common 
sense talks on beauty and good grooming. 


Conduct and Common Sense 


Daily—“How to Be Happy, Though Civil’— 
informal, down-to-the-ground talks on etiquette 
for average folks by a real authority, Caroline 
Duer, author, whose voice is familiar to thou- 
sands of radio listeners. 


Towne’s Town 


A. weekly budget of the gossip of Gotham, by 
Charles Hanson Towne—shows—social goings 
on—Broadway—Fifth Avenue—a bit of every- 
thing encountered by a man-about-town—a New 
York Letter, plus. 


That Dog of Yours 


A weekly chat with the dog-owner with some 
common-sense tips on breeds, training, discipline, 
care and feeding, dog conduct—by Robert S. 
Lemmon, the expert of House and Garden. 


The Adequately Dressed Man 


Three-times-a-week—illustrated—timely tips on 
what the men are wearing here and in Europe—a 
service for the average man who wants to know, 
prepared by the staff of Vanity Fair. 


Features can be secured separately, or, far more economic- 
ally in complete franchise. 

There is no reprint in this service. It is all original, 
first publication matter. 


The Name of 


CONDE NAST 


Is Behind It 


AA newspaper service 
that fills every need of 
your household and 
women's pages, froma 
source that is recog- 
nized by women—and 
men—the world over 
as the final word in 
authority, quality and 
accuracy. 


The 
CONDE NAST 


Newspaper Service 
19 West 44th St. © NEW YORK 


in association with 


The 


United Feature 
Syndicate 


World Building NEW YORK 


Address inquiries to United Feature Syndicate, World Building, New York. 
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N. Y. REPORTER DIES 


“‘Jim”’ Doherty, District Veteran, Broke 


the Ford Murder Story in 1902 


James A. Doherty, 48, veteran New 
York district reporter, who died Jan. 29, 
in New York, was credited with having 
broken one of the biggest murder stories 
of the time, the murder of Paul Leicester 
Ford, the novelist, by his brother, Mal- 
colm Webster Ford, champion all-around 
American athlete. That was in 1902, and 
Doherty was then on the New York Sun. 

Police had been called to the Ford 
home. Reporters were outside. None 
was admitted. A uniformed messenger 
boy approached. ; 

“Hey, kid, where are you going with 
that telegram?” Jimmy shouted. 

“To Mr. Ford’s house.” 

“No, you aren’t. Come here,” Jimmy 
said. In the hallway Jimmy gave him $1, 
exchanged caps and coat with the boy 
and went up to the door of the Ford 
mansion. ; 

“T1] sign for it,’ volunteered the foot- 
man, who answered the bell. 

“No, you won't. Mr. Ford’ll have 
to sign for it himself.” 

And it was not until the butler had 
volunteered the information that Ford 
had just been murdered by his brother, 
who had himself committed suicide, that 
Jimmy relinquished the message. a) 
~ Besides the Sun he worked on the City 
News Association, the Herald and the 
New York Times, where he was em- 
ployed when he died. 


San Francisco Veteran Dead 


W. S. Dreypolcher, 65, display advertis- 
ing manager of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, died Jan. 26, after a short illness. 
He began his newspaper career as an 
errand boy for the Chronicle in 1875. 
Years later he served on the Call and 
as advertising manager of the Examiner, 
returning to the Chronicle in 1919. He 
was one of the most widely known news- 
paper men in San Francisco and had seen 
more than 50 years active service in that 
city. 


Editor 


Former Chicago Publisher Dies 


James J. West, former owner of the 
old Chicago Times and Chicago Daily 
Mail, died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 27. 
Mr. West made his home in Monrovia, 
Cal. recently, but had been on a visit 
to Florida, and was coming to Chicago 
by way of Washington, when he died. 


DWIGHT BOWLES DIES 


Was Son of Sam Bowles, Late Editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican 


Dwight W. Bowles, 61, secretary of the 
tentative organization of the International 
Press Foundation, and son of the late 
Samuel Bowles, II, editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, died in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Feb. 2. 

After he was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1887, Mr. Bowles spent sev- 
eral years in newspaper work, serving 
on the New York Times and the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. Later he was engaged in 
the advertising business in New York. 
He went to Florida last spring to be- 
come acting general secretary of the In- 
ternational Press Foundation, being or- 
ganized by Charles D. Haines. 


Leigh Hunt Wilson Dead 


Leigh Hunt Wilson, who died suddenly 
in New York, Feb. 2, held executive 
positions on many newspapers before en- 
tering publicity work in 1914. He was 
formerly managing editor of the Boston 
Journal and Boston Traveler, news editor 
of the Boston American, Chicago Ameri- 
can, and Los Angeles Examiner. Dur- 
ing the war he served in the Food and 
Fuel Administrations. 


Beston Agency President Dead 


John Buchanan, for many years on the 
editorial staff of the Boston Globe, re- 
cently in charge of an insurance depart- 
ment on the Boston Transcript and head 
of the John Buchanan Advertising Agen- 
cy, Boston, died suddenly Jan. 27, in an 
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automobile while on the way to his home 
in Quincy, Mass. Born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1871, he came to this coun- 
try many years ago and had been employed 
on the Boston Globe the greater part of 
the time since. He was a member and 
former president of the Boston Press 
Club, a member of the Newspaper Club, 
the Veteran Journalists’ Association and 
other newspaper organizations. 


MARCUS H. ROGERS 


Pioneer Massachusetts Country Pub- 


lisher Dies After Long Service 


Marcus H. Rogers, 90, widely known 
Berkshire publisher and a pioneer in 
country journalism, died in Springfield, 
Mass., Jan. 30. 

At 14 he published on a hand-made 
press The Rising Sun. His first real ven- 
ture in the publishing field came several 
years later when he went to (Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., and became editor of the 
Berkshire Courier. In 1875 he attended 
the first World’s Fair in Vienna, return- 
ing to resume editorship of the paper un- 
til 1879, when he disposed of his interests 
‘oS late Clark W. Bryan, of Spring- 
eld. 

The next few years were spent in 
travel and in 1887, the publisher of the 
Berkshire Eagle having died, Mr. Rogers 
came to Pittsfield and took possession of 
the paper. Here he installed many inno- 
vations, changing the paper from its old 
blanket form of 10 columns, to eight 
pages of seven columns each. Some years 
ago he disposed of this paper to continue 
his travels. 


Ohbttuary 


OHN VAN DER ZEE SEARS, 90, 
one time chief editorial writer for the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, died in 
Santa. Barbara, Cal., Feb. 2. He was a 
reporter in the Civil War for the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
ELeanor ARNOLD SMALL, 17, daughter 


of Robert T. Small special writer for the 
Consolidated Press Association, and Mrs, 
Small, died Sunday morning in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., hospital after an illness of 
one month following a minor operation. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday. 

W. H. Croucu, former editor of the 
Bethany (Mo.) Republican and father of 
Ben Crouch, present editor of the paper, 
dropped dead, Jan. 25. 

Irvinc W. MoyniHan, city hall re- 
porter, Buffalo Express for many years, 
died recently following an operation. The 
Buffalo city council adopted resolutions 
of sympathy, declaring his reports had 
been “faithful, true and fair.” 

Cuartes MircHeLtt Riper, proofreader 
for the Buffalo Evemg News, and former 
associate of the late Elbert Hubbard in 
his printshop, died suddenly after putting 
in a full day at his desk. 

Epcar H. Younc, formerly a pub- 
lisher’s representative in Chicago, died 
suddenly of pneumonia, Jan. 21. Mr. 
Young entered the advertising business 
in Chicago in 1900. He was a partner in 
the firm of Payne & Young, Publishers’ 
Representatives, New York and Chicago, 
from which he retired 11 years ago. He 
was buried at Keokuk, Ia., Jan. 23. 

H. D. DreGaa, 83, for 24 years editor 
and publisher of the Glenn County (Cal.) 
Transcript, which he founded in 1902, 
died recently. 

FREDERICK A. WALTER, 49, newspaper 
photographer, committed suicide recently 
in Staunton, Va. 

REMI TREMBLAY, former editor of L’ 
Independant, a Fall River, Mass., French 
language paper, died recently at Guade- 
loupe where he was spending the winter. 

Siras Wuite, 78, who in 1876 founded 
the Crescent City (Cal.) Courier, died in 
Crescent City, Jan. 9. 

Haro_p BERTRAM BreETZ, 44, assistant 
city editor of the Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire and brother of W. P. Bretz, city edi- 
tor of the Toronto Telegram, was killed 
in a motor accident Feb. 1. He joined the 
Toronto World as reporter 25 years ago 
and until the World was absorbed by ’ 
the Mail and Empire served successively 
as city, financial and news editor. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND POWER AND PAPER CO., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clean White Newsprint 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE NEED OF THOSE PUBLISHERS 
WHO TAKE PRIDE IN A WELL PRINTED NEWSPAPER 


CAPACITY 


THE BOWATER PAPER CO., 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 


) 
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Harrison C. MacDonald 


—now offers 
his experience 


as the purchasable merchandise 
of one who for the past five years > ‘ 
has been the Classified Advertis- o es 
ing Manager of the Cleveland | re 
Plain Dealer and who recently . be 
resigned to enter the business of - P 
Want Ad Building for News- 
Papers. 


A limited personal assistance is eé 
offered a few publications (one _ ft 
only in a city) in addition to a : 


general monthly illustrated classi- r| 
fied promotion service. This in- / 
cludes ideas, plans and methods 3 
used successfully in the publica- 4 
tion, for the first time in its his- 5 


tory, by the Cleveland Plain Q al 
Dealer in 1925 of over a Million | # 
Want Ads. The space gain was : m 
284,000 lines. 8 


Not an “expert,” but equipped . 
in personnel and knowledge to | 
render a “common sense” and : ) of 
constructive type of service. 


Inquiries invited relative 
to both past performance 
and an analysis of your 
problems. 


Card Building 
Cleveland, O. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Ford Motor Company Given Exclusive Right to Familiar Ford Script 
—Burlen Heads Committee Preparing A. N. A. Program 


—Auto Firm Changes Name 


EDERAL Judge A. N. Hand in an 
opinion handed down Feb. 2, sustained 
the right of the Ford Motor Company to 
the exclusive use of the name of “Ford” 
in the type or script made familiar 
through advertisements. The suit was in- 
stituted for an injunction pending trial by 
the Ford concern against the Fiske 
Brothers Refining Company, which sells 
motor oils. 

In his opinion Judge Hand said that it 
did not seem necessary to consider whether 
the complainant had a valid trade-mark 
in the name “Ford,” but that for years it 
had been used in script of a certain type 
and designated the complainant’s goods. 
The opinion read in part: 

“Tn 1914 complainant protested against 
the use of this name by defendant in con- 
nection with the sales of oil. In 1915 
complainant is said to have acquiesced_in 
the use of the words, ‘Fiske’s Motor Car 
Oils for Ford Cars.’ There is no evi- 
dence, however, that this acquiesence 
covered the use of the word ‘Ford’ in 
script in the form employed by the com- 
plainant on its goods and in its advertis- 
ing. 

“The use of the Ford ::ame in such a 
way that the public may suppose that the 
defendant’s merchandise is in some way 
related to the complainant’s product is 
unfair trade.” 

W. K. Burlen, advertising director of 
the New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, Boston, has been appointed chair- 
man of the program committee arrang- 
ing for the May covvention of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers to be 
held this year in Chicago, Robert K. 
Leavitt, association secretary, announced 


this week, from the New York office. 

Other members of the committee are. 
E. T. Hall, vice-president of the Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, and associa- 
tion president; O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company; Carl Gazeley, of the Yawman 
& Erbe Company, Rochester; A. H. Ogle, 
of the Wahl Pen ‘Company, Chicago; 
Kenyon Stevenson, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; K. L. Zimmerman, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia ; 
and P. B, Zimmerman, National Lamp 
Works of the General lectric Company, 
Cleveland, O. 

The name of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company, of Indianapolis, has been 
changed to the Marmon Motor Car Com- 
pany. Officials remain unchanged. 

The Radio Corporation of America re- 
ported a gross income of $50,405,144 for 
1925. Net income was $5.737,206. 


Henry J. Fuller, chairman of the board 
and president of Rolls-Royce of America, 
Inc., annoumced this week that sales of 
the company had been larger in 1925 than 
at any previous period and that orders 
were being received at double the rate of 
a year ago. 


The Gordon-Van Tine Company, Dav- 
enport, Ia., building supply manufacturers 
and makers of ready-cut lumber for homes 
and garages, at its annual meeting last 
week reported a record business in its 
history, reaching $7,000,000. The com- 
pany is claimed to be the largest adver- 
tising concern in the state, using 24 mag- 
azines as well as large local newspaper 
copy. Horace G, Roberts was elected 
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president to succeed Ed C. Roberts, who 
asked to be relieved from the position 
after 19 years’ service. 


The Canadian National Clay Products 
Association at its recent annual nieeting 
in Toronto decided to co-operate with the 
Common Brick Association of America 
in putting on in Canada an advertising 
campaign to influence the public to use 
brick in building to a larger extent. A 
committee was formed for the purpose 
and an assessment will be levied on mem- 
bers to finance the campaign. 


E. J. Denker, formerly advertisng man- 
ager for Republic Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Alma, Michigan has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager for Foley & Co., Chi- 
cago, and took up his new duties Feb. 1 
with W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
makers of school supplies, laboratory and 
scientific apparatus. 


Net profit of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, 
was about $16,700,000, according to the 
company’s preliminary statement an 
nounced this week. 


RAILROAD ADVERTISING 


Gen. Atterbury, President of ‘“‘Pennsy” 
Discusses Possible Campaign 


Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, addressing the 
Advertising Club of New York, Feb. 3, 
declared he was hopeful that “within 
the near future’ his company would 
embark on a plan of paid national ad- 
vertising. He called upon club members 
for assistance in working out plans “along 
novel lines.” 

“T am not only a great believer in 
telling the public what we are doing and 
especially telling the public what a rail- 
road is doing, but I am also a firm be- 
liever in straight-away advertising,’ he 
said. 


“When we start our advertising cam- 
paign I want to invite the co-operative in- 
terest of the whole advertising frater- 
nity.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, he pointed 
out, has not been advertising in other 
than “almost an inaudible manner” for 
a great many years. 

“Now that we are about to embark 
upon an advertising campaign,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘we feel conditions warrant our 
approaching the subject from an entirely 
new angle.” 


WESTERN CLUBS TO MEET 


Delegates from 7 States to Attend 11th 
District Meet in Pueblo 


Representatives of advertising clubs 
of six western states, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Montana, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada and Arizona, will attend the dis- 
trict convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, to be held 
at Pueblo, Col., Feb. 22-24. 

R. H. Faxon of Denver, is chairman 
of the general committee. He is as- 
sisted in plans for the convention by A. 
Boon McCallum, Denver, E. K. Hart- 
zell, Boulder, F. H. Scheid, Colorado 
Springs, W. M. Williams, Greeley, P. 
H. Philbin, Jr. and Morris Townsend, 
both of Pueblo and F. E. J. Ronsholdt 
of Boulder, president of the district 
clubs. 

Pres, C. K. Woodbridge of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, W. F. McClure, Chicago 
and Reginald Colley, field secretary, 
will be speakers at the convention. It 
is expected also that Chancellor Heber 
R. Harper of the University of Den- 
ver and Charles C. Gates, Denver Man- 
ufacturer, will be on the program. 


Checking Bureau Changes N. Y. Office 


The New York office of the Advertis- 
ing Checking Bureau has been moved 
from 15 East 26th street to 79 Madison 
avenue. 


Complete Newspaper Plant For Sale 


Consisting of Hoe presses, Linotype and Intertype machines, composing room furniture and other 
newspaper equipment used in the publication of The Pittsburgh Dispatch, is to be dismantled and 
sold, either in whole or in part. 


It is impossible to enumerate the contents of this plant beyond the fact that your needs can be supplied 
from typewriter and adding machine to Hoe presses. 


Press-room equipment consists of Hoe octuple and sextuple machines. 


Stereotype equipment for flat and curved plate casting, finishing and routing. Also Hoe plate finish- 
ing machine, equipoised casting boxes, melting pots and furnaces, plate lifting devices, automatic steam 


tables, etc. 


Composing room equipment consists of,—Linotypes,—four Model 8, eight Model 5, seven Model 


Intertypes,—six Model B and one Model S.M.B. 
Also imposing stones, make-up tables, steel type cabinets, slug and border casting machine and other 
composing room appurtenances. 


K’s, one Model 4, two Model 2 and three Model 1. 


This equipment is all in first class condition and is standing on the floor for inspection if desired. 


For particulars write or wire, 
THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 507-8 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
E. R. STOLL, Selling Agent. 
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The Growth of 


Powers Engraving Companies 


Is the result of rendering continuous satisfaction 


Complete day and night service for newspapers, 
publications and advertising agencies. 


We have kept step with the mechanical departments of the news- 
papers in the progress of recent years. 


We are pioneers of new methods — 


Spending thousands of dollars every year in experimenting on 

and developing new processes for the advancement of the in- al 

dustry by improving the quality of our engravings ie 
piven NY 8 7 y & S 


Developed cold enamel process on zinc, which is far superior to 


any other method ever used for line engravings 

e 
Perfected hot enamel on zine and copper, and raised the stand- a 
ard of engravings on both metals ’ 

Cr | 
Invented, and developed the wet cooler, which prevents buck- z 
ling — simplifying the method and improving quality , 


Developed, burning-in stove, and etching machines 


Invented, and developed emulsion film camera, which produces 4 
results that are far superior to the old colloidal process. 


For a comprehensive understanding of your problems—consult us 


— Prompt Service— 
—— Unsurpassed Quality — 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 


| 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


S. L. Smith Joins Staff of H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston— 
Cadwallader Sells Interest in San Antonio Agency—L. J. 
Hannah & Co., Chicago, Organized 


HERMAN LEWIS SMITH, for the 

past five years advertising manager 
of the Linscott Motor Company, Boston, 
has resigned to 
join the staff 
ie ils dmb, - 18). 
Humphrey Com- 
pany, Boston ad- 
vertising agency. 

Marie Sind ta 
gained _recogni- 
tion in advertis- 
ing circles by his 
successful camz- 
paign on the 
front pages of 
Boston  news- 
papers, called 
“Linscott Reo- 
Grams” that have 
appeared daily 
with few omissions since March, 1921. 
They have become familiar throughout 
the New England territory, being copied 
by Reo dealers elsewhere. 

He is an active member of the Board 
of directors of the Advertising Club of 
Boston, and has taken part in work of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. For two years he served as 
chairman of his club’s church advertising 
committee. 


S. L. Smit 


Les Hannah for the past three years 
manager of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Chicago, has resigned to form the 
L. J. Hannah & Co., Inc., new advertis- 
ing agency, with offices in the Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. 

The following former members of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company have also re- 
signed to join Mr. Hannah in his new 
enterprise: Norman D. Eckliff, assistant 
manager; Samuel S. Sherman, account 
executive; Harold McGuire, account ex- 
ecutive; and C. Brooks Middleton, copy 
chief and account executive. 

Prior to becoming associated with 
Campbell-Ewald, Mr. Hannah was gen- 
eral manager and part owner of the Han- 
nah-Crawford Advertising Agency, Mil- 
waukee. At one time he was also an 
account executive with the Klau-Van- 
Petersom-Dunlap Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee. 


A. H. Cadwallader, Jr., has sold his 
interest in the San Antonio, Tex., adver- 
tising agency of Cadwallader, Coulter & 
Payne to Robert G. Coulter and John B. 
Payne, who will continue the business 
under the name of Coulter & Payne. 
Cadwallader left the advertising business 
to become president of the American 
Building Company, San Antonio. 


Gilbert E. Malone has joined the serv- 
ice staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency. Mr. 
Malone has been connected for many 
years with the Tin Decorating Company, 
Baltimore. 


The business of the John Buchanan 
Advertising Agency, Boston, will be car- 
ried on by Arthur D. Grose, following 
the recent death of John Buchanan. Mr. 
Grose has been Mr. Buchanan’s associate 
for the past four years and in compliance 
with Mr. Buchanan’s wishes and those 
of his family Mr. Grose will continue the 
business. The family of Mr. Buchanan 
will continue their interest in the firm. 


Allen Pepperell Ames, president of 


Ames and Morr, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, spoke before the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce Jan. 28 
on “The Advantages of Resale Price 
Legislation.” 


Charles H. Bird has opened an adver- 
tising agency in Glendale, Cal., and with 
him are associated Frank Greene, com- 


mercial artist, and Arthur C. Streib, 
photographer. 


Effective on and after Feb. 7, Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., are trans- 
ferring the accounts of the Fitzgerald 
Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn., 
Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., and 
the Safe-T-Stat Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to the advertising firm of Mason-Sulli- 
van, Inc., of 270 Madison avenue, New 
York, who will complete all existing 
contracts for these three clients. 

The above transfer is being made in 
connection with the resignation of George 
L. Sullivan, as vice-president of Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., to become 
president of the new firm of Mason-Sul- 
livan, Inc. Mr. Sullivan’s retirement in 
no way affects any accounts other than 
the above, handled by Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Co., Inc. The name and personnel re- 
main unchanged. 


Jack Horner, president of the Horner- 
Roper Advertising Agency, Inc., of Long 
Beach, Cal., was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Long Beach Advertising 
Club. 


Derek White has taken charge of the 
office of the James Houlihan, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency in Portland, Ore. He 
was formerly connected with the Oakland 
office of that company. 


L. J. Stahl, formerly a free-lance artist 
and late of the art department of Bar- 
rows and Richardson, has joined the art 
department of the Corman Company, Tacs 
New York advertising agency. 


A new course on the principles of ad- 
vertising will be given by the extension 
division of Washington University, St. 
Louis, by Daniel A. Ruebel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chappelow Advertising Com- 
pany, former president of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis and chairman of the 
educational committee of the club. 


Larry Lynch who has been the man- 
ager of the Orlando, Fla., office of the 
Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency, has 
joined the staff of the Orlando Chamber 
of Commerce. 


REPORTERS CAN’T BE DEPUTIES 


Wisconsin Governor Bars News Men 


as County Sheriff’s Aids 


Gov. J. J. Blaine of Wisconsin has 
asked county sheriffis to cease the prac- 
tice of swearing newspaper men in as 
deputy sheriffs without salary following 
publication of a story by Herman P. 
Lochner, police reporter for the Madison 
Capital Times which Gov. Blaine declared 
Lochner, as a county officer, had no right 
to divulge. It concerned granting requisi- 
tions for prisoners. 

Lochner was called before the governor 
and asked the source of the information 
presented in the story. He refused to give 
it and relinquished his deputy’s badge. 

In a statement to newspapers anent the 
Lochner interview Gov. Blaine said, in 
part: “It was highly improper for him, 
In a private capacity as reporter, to write 
articles in relation to an official matter 
or a public office of which he was a part. 
He should understand that he was an 
officer of the court, and that he had no 
right to exploit his official position for 
his private gain or the gain of a news- 
paper.” 

Editorially, the Capital Times backed 
up the reporter and attacked the Goy- 
ernor’s attitude. 
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Popularize Your Product in 


INDIANA 


Use the Home Papers 


Confidence in the immediate outlook for 
business has been fortified by the vigorous 
advance in various branches of trade and in- 


dustry since the first of the year. 


It is probable that factors have never before 
combined to produce a level of consumers’ 
purchasing power so high and so evenly dis- 
tributed as at present. This situation has been 
demonstrated many times during the last year 
or more and is rightly regarded as providing 
an excellent basis for the continuance of 
general business activity on a considerable 


scale. 


This is encouraging to the distributor of mer- 

_chandise, particularly as the transportation 
accommodations of this unusually level state 
cannot be surpassed in any other part of the 
country. 


Link your merchandise with the local dealers. 
Link the dealers with the consuming public. 
Popularize your product by advertising. 


Use this list of Indiana daily newspapers. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 

*Columbus Republican ..............- (E) 4,860 .03 
+Connersville News-Examiner .......-- (E) 4,557 025 
+Decatur Democrat ......-.+--+++++++ (E) 3,194 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (M) 34,198 08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........-- (S) 30,599 .08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........--. (E) 42,168 10 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune ........- (E) 15,019 .06 
+Hammond Times ........++-++++++e- (E) 17127 06 
+Huntington Press .......-..++++: (M & S) 3,836 025 | 
*Indianapolis News .....+--++s:ss+ee: (E) 125,827 25 
“Lafayette Journal & Courier 1h} aan 20,965 06 
La Porte Herald-Argus ..........-+> (E) 6,560: 035 
{Shelbyville Democrat .........-+++-- (E) 4,012 025 
*S : (M) 9,634 U 07 

outh Bend News-Times.... (E) 15,671 § 25,305 4 
*South Bend News-Times ............- (S) 23,249 07 

South Bend Tribune....(S) 19,735....(E) 20,697 .06 
*Terre Haute Tribume ............ (E&S) 22,784 .06 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
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For Mass Appeal 


in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Use the Daily 
N ewspapers 


° 


The vast army of workingmen in Pennsylvania consists of many groups of which hundreds of thousands are 
skilled artisans. They are a discriminating buying public and have faith in merchandise that is of sufficient 


standard to warrant national advertising. 


The wants of the Pennsylvania farmers are varied and they rely on their nearest buying center for the ful- 
filment of their wants. They constitute another important group of consumers that are of great importance 


to the manufacturer. 


A recognized authority on advertising has advised, “When you have a mass appeal, use the newspapers.” 
The Pennsylvania people have a strong bond in common and that is their faith and pride in their daily news- 
papers. The papers are delivered into their homes and are thoroughly read. They are an influence in the 
home that includes guidance in the purchase of necessities and luxuries for Dad, Mother, the boys, the girls 


and the kiddies. 


For the benefit of National Advertisers, the Pennsylvania daily newspapers offer co-operation in merchandis- 


ing and sales promotion that virtually eliminates uncertainty of results for a product of real merit. 


Advertise in these 


Pennsylvania dailies 


Circula- 10,000 Cireula- 
tien lines tion 


Rpt baiexeis tesco 3 30,274 : 10 ‘jecrantom) Fimes i eye.e deecasicas ok 43,495 

Seay ee. 21,285 ij 10 souaronateral dimmer vee cee. c,. 7,031 

ga. EAE ol 6,183 4 03 {Stroudsburg Record..(E) Press..(M) 7,401 

{Bloomsburg Press .............. 7,535 04 es oe Daily es SBE EOI A Gi 4,958 

iChester Times .........0..0..00- 17,027 ae 06 ade AS Ege ite HO! 
<i 6.716 05 “Washington Observer and 

ee ee i Reporter ac sac teidenaeic a 16,861 

5 SHE ORES f 5,801 d 02 shite. 11,720 

*Raston Express Didtaterelevere ehovyaretcuerets 23,668 “| .08 + Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ..... 24,841 

ts RN GmeE TITRES | Gist cam eteie'ecleievoneernrs,c sels 28,026 . .08 + Williamsport Sun ............... 20,203 

Harrisburg Telegraph ........... 40,022 : 095 tYork Dispatch ................. 19,197 


tHazleton Plain Speaker ..... 
tHazleton Standard-Sentinel ..(M) 19,721 : 200 


*Mount Carmel Item............. f 4,343 ; : *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
*Oik. Gity? Derrick ..........00.. 7,379 ; 04 +Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Colleen Moore to Play “Ella Cinders’? on Screen—United Features and 
Conde Nast to Co-operate—Barbour Made General 
Manager of McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


William M. Conselman (left) and Charles Plumb, creators of “Ella Cinders,” 
discuss production plans with Colleen Moore. 


TUIRST NATIONAL PICTURES has 

purchased the moving picture rights of 
“Ella Cinders,” comic strip by William 
M. Conselman and Charles P. Plumb, 
launched last June by the Metropolitan 
Newspaper Service, New York, Colleen 
Moore is to play the title role, according 
to present plans. : 

The adaptation and continuity for the 
film will be done by Mr. Conselman, and 
the characters made familiar to readers 
by Plumb’s pencil will be reproduced on 
the screen—Ella; her little brother 
Blackie: Mr. Cinders, the mean step- 
mother; Lottie and Prissie Pill, the en- 
vious step-sisters; O. Watters Neck; 
Cyril Sweetie; Waite Lifter; J. Walling- 
ton Whiffle (Pa Cinders) the Movie Pro- 
ducer, and all the others. Production is 
to start at once. 

Mr. Conselman and Mr. Plumb are 
both alumni of the Los Angeles Times. 


An agreement has been reached between 
the United Press Associations and the 
Conde Nast . Publications, Inc., under 
which the United Feature Syndicate and 
the Conde Nast Newspaper Service wil! 
carry on their respective activities on a 
co-operative basis, using a common sales 
force, Howard Wheeler, vice-president 
and general manager of the former syn- 
dicate, announced this week. 

“The United Feature Syndicate and the 
Conde Nast Newspaper Service have ‘in 
no way merged. or combined,’ Mr. 
Wheeler explained. “The, two institu- 
tions have entered into .a co-operative 
arrangement, whereby each will retain its 
entire identity and present editorial or- 
ganization, but will. carry on sales and 
promotion jointly.” 

According to the arrangement, Mr. 
Wheeler will have general supervision of 
production and sale of the Conde Nast 
features, working in close association with 
the editorial organizations of Vogue, 
House and Garden, Vanity Fatr, the Nast 
publications. The two offices will be 
maintained, the Conde Nast Newspaper 
Service being located at 19 W. 44th street, 
New York, and United Feature Syndi- 
cate, at 63 Park Row. 

Miss M. T. Bristor, who was with Mr. 
Wheeler in the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, specializing in promotion and fic- 
tion, has joined the Nast syndicate and 
will co-operate with United in the pro- 


duction and promotion of Nast features. 

New features that have been originated 
under the co-operative agreement, and 
which are now being put on the market 
include “Beauty Talks,” daily and Sun- 
day, conducted by Francesca van de Kley, 
managing editor of Vogue; “Towne’s 
Town,” daily New York. letter, by 
Charles Hanson Towne; “How to be 
Happy Though Civil,’ conducted by Car- 
oline Duer, sister of Alice Duer Miller, 
novelist; “That Dog of Yours,” weekly, 
by Robert S. Lemmon; “The Adequately 
Dressed Man,” tri-weekly; and a house- 
hold service written by contributors to 


a F'the Linotype Mailbag }} 


| “Mighty Fine Service” 


“We were certainly very much 
pleased. with the way in which 
you took care of our order for 
motor for Linotype machine. It 
was about 9.15 Tuesday evening 
when Mr. Burkert told me that the 
motor burned out. As you know, 
we have a Mergenthaler ordered 
from you which is on the way and 
we are running right up to capacity 
on all our machines every day. To 
lose the output of even one machine 
for a day would have been quite 
a hardship, and that was why we 
called you Tuesday night. 

“The motor was in our office at 
9.15 Wednesday morning and we 
want the world to know that this 
was mighty fine service on your 
part and surely is appreciated by 


The Journal Printing Company 
a Racine, Wis. 


~~ LINOTYPE: 


House and Garden, The Vogue daily 
fashion news service will be continued 
and improved. 


Irwin Barbour, formerly Pacific Coast 
manager of the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, has been made general manager, 
succeeding Howard Wheeler, resigned, 
and will make his headquarters in New 
York. 

Mr. Barbour has been on the Pacific 
Coast for McClure for the past two and 
a half years. Prior to that he was gen- 
eral manager of the Wheeler Syndicate, 
which was recently sold to Major Mal- 
colm Wheeler-Nicholson. In 1921 and 
1922, he opened up branch offices for the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate in Lon- 
don and Sydney, Australia. 

Before entering the syndicate field, 
Mr. Barbour gained distinction in the 
editorial side of daily newspaper work. 
Starting as reporter in 1909 on the 
Washington Post, he later became asso- 
ciated with the Washington Herald, 
holding the positions of city editor, tele- 
graph editor, and news editor on that 
paper. He has also worked for the 
Savannah Morning News, the New York 
American, International News Service, 
and Universal Service. 


Joe Williams, sports editor of the 
Cleveland Press, is now writing a series, 
under the heading of “Haymakers That 
Made History,” for NEA Service clients. 


Hal Cochran, NEA Service poet and 
special writer, now is turning out a daily 
column under the title of “The Very 
Idea.” 


An anthology of the “Best Short 
Stories,” selected by the editors of 16 
magazines at the invitation of the New 
York World, is being offered by the New 
York World Syndicate. Undertaken for 
the first time in 1925, the stories thus 
selected were published in the World and 
30 other newspapers and later issued in 
book form by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. This year each magazine editor 
was asked to name the five stories he 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their respective fields and thereby afford a single 
source of information and service for those interested in internatio 


marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


published during the year that he | 
best. From these one story, consi(| 
the best, adapted to newspaper use, 
selected by a committee of news) 
editors, headed by John O’Hara |} 
grave, Sunday editor of the World. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, operatic star) 
written a series on her adventures ar) 
the world for the Cosmos Newsj| 
Syndicate, New York. 


“Putting You in Youth,” by Jj; 
De Forest, trainer, is announced by) 
New York World Syndicate, as a} 
series of articles on diet, exercise| 
health. During the life of the series | 
De Forest will answer queries sent | 
newspaper readers. 


Edgar Poe Norris is author of “| 
Two Lovers,” his third novel writte| 
rectly for newspaper serialization, | 
distributed by the Central Press Aj, 
ation, Cleveland. 


H. B, Broughan has joined the | 
staff of the Cosmos Newspaper §| 
cate, New York, and is now on a) 
of the east coast and the south. ] 
also representing the Fisher Index, 
nancial service for newspapers. 


Miss Elsa Umla, office manager o| 
Post Syndicate, New York, was ma| 
recently to Thomas M. Byrne, mal} 
editor of the New York Evening 
Mrs. Byrne plans to continue her s_ 
cate work, 


Norman E. Brown, sports editor o 
Central Press Association, is ill 
Cleveland hospital with an attack of | 
trouble. He is reported improving. 


Olga Samaroff, noted pianist and 
poser, is writing a weekly music || 
which is being distributed by the 
Syndicate. Miss Samaroff condu 
music column for the New York Ezu| 
Post. 


Full Page ..........$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page .......... 145.00 per insertion 


Quarter Page ....... 


82.50 per insertion 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ApveRTistivc Wortp. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 
in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 


American newspapers will also avail 


themselves of this opportunity te 


deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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Dirty Work 


((frou 


Mouse, Thought to Be a Brick-Throwing Ignatz, Runs Up the Clock 


Causing Reign of Terror—Police Reporter Hops on It for 
an Extra 


By CHET JOHNSON 


War 
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at the Dock 


Cromer) H \ ecm 


Se 


ESK SERGEANT (Answering 
phone): P’leece stayshun! 
VOICE AT OTHER END: Help! 
This is the operator at Dickory, Dickory 
Dock! A mouse just ran up our clock! 
Oh, please do something! Hurry! 
SERGEANT: Awright, sister. Com- 
in’ right up! 


REPORTER: Anything doin’, Ser- 
geant? 

SERGEANT: Mouse just run up a 
clock at Dickory, Dickory Dock. 

REPORTER:  Attaboy! Anybody 
killed ? 

SERGEANT: Dunno © yet. Hey, 


Murphy, send a riot squad to the dock, 
Better take a machine gun and some 
tear gas bombs along. Moriarity, go tell 
the captain of detectives. He may wanta 
send a loada dicks down there. 


REPORTER: Lookin’ for a battle, 
Sergeant? 

SERGEANT: Can’t tell. Gotta play 
safe. This mouse may be that brick 
thrower, Ignatz. 

REPORTER: Guess I'd better let 
‘em know about this at the office. They 
may wanta get out an extra. Hello! 
Hello! Hey, operator, whatsamatter? 
Gimme Black ’n Blue eight three five 
two an’ a half. Yeah, that’s it! 
‘ee .= Lo, Amelia, gimme the city 
desk. ’Lo, Bill! Say, gotta good one 
for yuh. Mouse just ran uppa clock at 
Dickory, Dickory Dock. Yeah, big 
crowd there. Coupla hundred women 
fainted an’ got trampled on. Cops think 
the mouse may be Ignatz. Better hop 
on that one, Bill. Unnerstand the op- 
position’s gonna play it for bull lines all 
over page one. You know the ol’ panic 
stuff. Women screamin’, kids bein’ 
knocked down, an’ all that. Huh? 
Yeah, I gotta call in for him. Sure, I'll 
have a statement from him in a coupla 
minutes. ‘Hangs up.) 

SERGEANT: Gotta good story? 

REPORTER: I'll say. Hello! 
Hello! Hey, operator, whatsmatter? 
Gimme Mauve three seven six four an’ 
three-eights. . Papo tiellome wy.) 
gimme the city health officer. Whatsat ? 

This is the Mayor’s office, an 
I wanta speak to the doctor right away. 
é ‘Lo, this you Doc? Say, a mouse 
just run up a clock at Dickory Dickory 
Dock. I wanta statement from you on it. 
Any chance of this mouse havin’ bubonic 
plague? Huh? You don’t know, huh? 
Fine. If this is a bubonic mouse ’t may 
cause an epidemic, aint that right? No? 
Good. Lissen, Doc, in case this mouse 
causes a plague, how "bout a gran’ jury 
investigation to find out how he happened 


Huntington 


is the fastest growing city in 


West Virginia 


Building permits in 1924 exceed- 
ed $8,000,000.00. 125 industries 
which employ 11,000 people and 
have invested capital of $30,000,- 
000.00. 


The HERALD DISPATCH 


is the leading newspaper with 
2,000 more circulation daily than 
the other paper. 


Complete “service department” 
for national advertisers. 


Represented Nationally by 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc. 
New York and Chicago 


Don’t 
Good 


to crawl offa ship tied up there? 
think there’s any danger, huh? 
stuff, Doc. Much ’bliged. G’bye. 

SERGEANT: Say, I never thought 
about the boobonic plague. Maybe -I’d 
better do somethin’ else. Corp’ral, call 
Central Emergency an’ tell ’em they 
better send a coupla ambulances an’ some 
nurses an’ doctors down to the dock. 
You might hint to ‘em to have a ward 
or two ready in case anybody already has 
this here boobonic plague stuff. I don’t 
know much about it, but I guess it’s 
deadly stuff, aint it? 

REPORTER: Yeah. Kills everyboay 
within a hundred miles sometimes. . . 
Hello! Hello! Hey operator, whatsa- 
matter? Gimme Black ’n Blue eight 
three five two an’ a half, again; I been 
Wealtini ss fail tametatianee ic ui eee 0; 
Amelia, gimme the city desk again. 
Lo, Bill. Say, the health officer says 
this mouse may cause the worst bubonic 
plague in hist’ry. He’s chasin’ right 
down there. Wants to know why they 
let this mouse get offa ship. The pleece 
just sent down ambulances an’ doctors an’ 
Central Emergency’s ready to handle the 
first victims. Lissen, Bill, le’s hop on 
this heavy an’ start a campaign to have 
all clocks equipped with mouse traps! 
An’ don’t forget the grand jury angle. 
Maybe we ought to send a wire to Wash- 
ington an’ demand some action by Con- 
gress, huh? Awright. I'll call in again 
soon as I get any more dope. 

SERGEANT: Say, I wonder ae 
maybe I ought to notify the state con- 
stabulary. Harrigan, run over an’ tell 
"em about this. 


And at the Daily Blah Office 


CITY EDITOR: Hey, kid; go out 
an’ tell the make-up editor to tear up 
page one and leave about four full 
columns for a big mouse story. Jones, 
write me “bout a column about bubonic 
plague. Smith, never mind that story. 
Hop on this. Here’s my- notes. 
wig Gimme a snappy lead on this 
story right away. Tell the art depart- 
ment to rush a big layout picture of the 
city with a big mouse ready to pounce 
down an’ eat it. Have ’em getta coupla 
good lookers from the business office 
pullin’ up their skirts an’ standin’ on a 
chair with a mouse tryin’ to get at ’em. 
Joe, gimme an eight column hundred an’ 
twenty point line, a three column seventy- 
two point drop an a coupla twenty-four 
point decks. Smoke it up. Somethin’ 


Courier -Zournal 
THE LoursviLLe Ties 


Represented Nationally by 


The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


like “City Periled by Bubonic Plague; 
Diseased Mouse Creates Panic on Dick- 
ory, Dickory Dock; Hundreds of Women 
Faint as Monster Runs Amuck,” an’ all 
that sorta thing. 


Back at Police Headquarters 


SERGEANT: (Answering phone) : 
Pleece stayshun. Watsat? Ohee lo 
Murphy. What’s doin’ down there? 


Nothin’, huh? What became of the 
mouse? Oh, zatso? Clock struck one 
an’ he run down, huh? Any women 
faint or anything? Oh, just a lumber 
dock an nobody there but two stevedores 
an’ the "phone operator? Well, better 
c'mon in, I guess. 

REPORTER: Rats! Another good 
yarn blown up! Well, I guess I won't 
call in until after they get the extras off 
an’ then we can kill the yarn in the next 
edition. ’S a good story, at that. 


MEMBERSHIP ACTION DELAYED 


Al Ea) to Votes’on Dallas. Journal 
Application in April 


Directors of the Associated Press will 
vote on the application of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Journal for membership at the 
next meeting in April, it was decided late 
last week, following discussion of the case 
at the board’s January session in New 
York. 

The Dallas Times-Herald is protesting 
the Journal’s election. 

Action was taken at the meeting on 
the application of the Panama City Daily 
Beacon, which is now an A, P. member. 
Jefferson Thomas is publisher, 


“Unipress”’ in 3 Languages 


The Spanish-language edition of 
Unipress, house organ of the United 
Press Associations, made its bow in 
Buenos Aires early in January. James 
I. Miller, vice-president of the United 
Press and general South American man- 
ager, cabled the New York office of the 
United Press that the first Portuguese- 
language edition would appear in Rio 
de Janeiro on Jan. 25. The first German- 
language edition of Unipress will ap- 
pear next month in Berlin. The English 
edition of Unipress has been established 
for a,number of years. It is believed 
that Unipress is the only American house 
organ that is published in three 
languages. 


The 
Biggest Half 
of Baltimore 


is covered by the combination of 
The Baltimore News and Balti- 
more American with a small fac- 
tor of duplication and rapidly 
growing circulation. You can 


either buy these papers separate- 


ly or in combination. 


The News with a 13,145 net 
paid GAIN for December over the 
year previous and the American 
with 15,393 gain for the same 
period makes the News-American 
29,038 


stronger over a year ago. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 


Sallimorees-American 


combination circulation 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH Cco., 
Eastern Representative. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Cco., 
Western Representative. 
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HE Imperial Plus Metal 
Plan has met with so 


much favor among news- 
paper publishers that today 
Imperial counts its users by 
the thousands. If the Plus 
Plan were restricted to large 
metropolitan newspapers or 
to small village weeklies, 
this growth would not have 
been possible. Neither would 
it have been possible if the 
Plus Plan did not render a 
definite, reliable and eco- 
nomical service for its users. 

The Plus Plan was orig- 
inated by specialists who 
know type metal and the 
problems that originate in 
the shops where type metals 
are used. It is a significant 
fact that the Imperial Type 
Metal Company makes just 
one product—type metals. 
Specializing on one product 
and its uses has enabled 
Imperial chemists to orig- 
inate and put into operation 
the most successful plan 
ever devised to take care of 
type metals. 

Imperial Plus Metal Plan con- 
Stitutes a reliable method for 
keeping type metal in a continual 
state of balance. All elements of 
the metal are kept in the correct 
Proportion. This means that a 
metal will have many more years 
of working life than a metal not 
using the Plus Plan. This econ- 
omy and reliability have won 
thousands of publishers to the 
Plus Plan. 


Linotype—Monotype—In tertype 
Stereotype 


Elrod—Ludlow—Linograph—Thompson 
Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 


TRADE MARK REO 
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Editor 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Defending Subscription Campaigns 


To Epiror & PuBLisHER:- It is hard- 
ly conceivable that you would allow pub- 
lication of such an article as the one 
on page 6 of your recent issue regarding 
subscription contests, especially when 
the inference drawn would indicate that 
the case cited is an average one. 

My experience in this business dates 
back about fourteen years and I have 


never known a case where the pub- 
lisher’s regular subscription price was 
reduced during a contest. But I do 


know where the publisher was prevailed 
upon to iecrease his subscription rate. 
As for the thirty per cent commission 
rate used in the figures, you will find 
that publishers pay no higher than 25 
per cent. and frequently lower. And, 
while 20 per cent. commission is some- 
times paid to non-prize winners who 
remain active throughout a contest, the 
usual amount so paid is 10 per cent. 
However, this represents very little ac- 
tual money to be paid in addition to the 
prize list—never approximating the 
total receipts, even by one-third. 

On the whole, it would appear that 
those who are in engaged in the con- 
test business are an unscrupulous lot— 
“leeches” as “A PUBLISHER” says. 

By their actions, some of the most im- 
portant publishers in the country show 
that they believe there is no substitute, 
in results gained, for the right kind of 
circulation contests. This is a matter 
of record and, as one engaged in this 
business, we prefer facts to someone’s 
theories. 

T. J. Laurimore Co., 
By LAuRIMORE. 


Correction 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER:—You quote 
a veteran labor man on page 30 of your 
issue of Jan. 23, as saying that the only 
New York paper that makes labor a full 
time assignment is the New York World. 
This is an error. The Herald Tribune 
also makes labor a full time assignment. 

DwicHT S. PERRIN, 
City Editor, New York Herald Tribune. 


Resisting Moochers 


To Epitor & PusBLISHER: We want to com- 
mend your stand on the Mcochers of Free Pub- 
licity. 

This paper has been bombarded with more 
schemes to put over free publicity and the 
wonderful way in which they think we will fall 
for their generous offers of the stuff is dis- 
gusting. 

We have written many asking them to please 
remove our name from their sucker list. 

The Longview (Tex.) Publishing Co., 
ALGER JONES, 
Advertising Manager. 


An Encouraging Letter 


To Epitor & PusiisHeER: When your office 
acknowledged my subscription to Epitor & Pus- 
L1.HER for this year, they sent me a card to 
mark, showing my classification as a reader. I 
have studied the card carefully and my classi- 
fication is not listed, because I buy it for a 
peculiarly personal reason, which is that I 
find between its covers more red-blooded and 
lively romance than in any other publication I 
know. There comes to me each week from its 
pages, a vision of enterprise so fascinating that 
it serves as stimulant to imagination, and dulls 
with its reality, the romance of fiction. 

There is no little square on that card in 
which I can put a check mark for classification. 


T ‘am, 
H. M. Newman. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


Forest Conservation 


To Eprror & Pustisner: Your editorial 
headed ‘‘Forestry Grab” in the issue of Jan. 9, 
1926, is fittingly followed by an italic line, “A 
little information is dangerous in print.” 

For the most part Eprror & PUBLISHER is 
full of valuable information, inspiring articles 
and worthwhile editorials, but the editorial 
which is mentioned in this letter certainly 
leaves the average reader with the impression 
that we of the: West are not lovers of the 
outdoors, nor interested in the conservation of 
our rich heritage of natural resources. 


We who live in the shadows of the Grand 
Tetons, who bask in the sunshine of the beau- 
tiful Gem State and watch the setting sun 
drop behind the inspiring Saw Tooth Range, 
love our land with all the fervor of. an East- 
erner’s love of ease and luxury. 


We who live in this rugged, man-sized coun- 
try also appreciate the value of our livestock 
industry, we know that of the uses to which 
our natural resources may be put, that stock 
raising takes away far less of our heritage 
than agriculture, mining or forestry. 

Apparently it is news to you that grazing 
has been allowed in our national forests for 
years; that the stockmen are for the most part 
only asking reasonable assurance of the con- 
tinuity of their permits, much as we who live 
by publishing endeavor to safeguard our in- 
vestment through contracts for press services, 
rentals, and wage scales. 


If you will obtain a copy of the 1925 report 
of Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine, 
turn to page 83 and read and study the text 
up to and including the second paragraph on 
page 89, you will have a clearer understanding 
of the subject which you have treated in one 
brief paragraph, leaving those unfamiliar with 
the subject a gripping fear that a ‘“‘gift’”’ is 
about to be made to the livestock men of the 
West. é 

If you possess special information which con- 
vinces you that a fraud is about to be per- 
petrated then you will be doing us who live 
in the West a service in elaborating. If the 
secretary’s report throws new light upon the 
subject then that deserves a hearing. 

In passing, may we add, that the forests 
which you mention are jealously guarded by 
the agricultural interests of the West, for forests 
protect the watersheds from which flow through- 
out the growing season the bloom-producing 
waters that fill our irrigation canals and ditches, 
guaranteeing the bumper yields of potatoes, 
beets and other products for which the West 
is noted. 

A. Ross RUTHERFORD, 
Idaho Falls (Idaho) Daily Post. 


Editor’s Note: Epitor & PUBLISHER appre- 
ciates criticism. The editorial in question was 
based upon the belief, shared by the American 
Forestry Association and many others inter- 
ested in conservation of natural resources, that 
the stockmen are seeking a transfer of the 
national forests from public control and the 
adoption of a system of leases that would be 
tantamount to private ownership; the logic of 
the cattlemen’s proposal carries, in our opinion, 


directly to commercial exploitation and con- 
sequent injury to future lumber and water 
supply. 


Short Rates and Rebates 


To Enprror & PusiisHEer:- Referring 
to the article in your Jan. 16 issue— 
“Agency Practices on Short Rates and 
Rebates Criticised,’ I am sure that 
those agencies conducting their affairs 
on a business-like basis and with some 
foresight readily agree that criticism 
of this practice complained of is wholly 
justified. 

Unfortunately, there are still agencies 


MORE THAN 
23,000 HOMES GET 


THE BINGHAMTON SUN 


Reaches the Right People 


The Sun is read in more than 11,227 
Binghamton Homes. 
The Sun is read in 
Suburban Homes. 
The Sun is’ read in 
country Homes. 
The Sun reaching the majority of these 
Homes is the only paper. 
GENUINE GROWTH 
The Sun’s great strides in both circula- 
tion and advertising offers a ‘Rising 
Market” to advertisers. At its present 
Flat Rate of 7 cents it is a real adver- 
tising bargain, enabling the National 
Advertiser to cover the Binghamton 
Territory successfully and economically. 
National. Representative 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, St.’ Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco 


more than 


8,871 


more than 3,838 


& Publisher for 
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that, while selling ‘prestige’ and “good 
will” for others, seem to fail utterly to 
realize that “prestige” and “good will’ 
are of equal value to them in their 
business. Any attempt to take unfair 
advantage of a publisher is very short- 
sighted and, I believe, injures the 
agency following such a policy. far more 
than it can possibly produce benefit. 
Friction is always costly and _ these 
things produce friction. Confidence is 
an essential to sound -business  rela- 
tions—and these practices undermine 
confidence. 

But don’t hang all the agencies be- 
cause of this. Those who are earnestly 
conducting their affairs under a broad 
business-like policy, suffer from the acts 
of the short-sighted. Unfortunately, it 
is still too easy to “go into the agency 
game.” Too many publishers and other 
owners of advertising media are too 
quick to endorse a contract rather than 
an organization and its fitness to func- 
tion as an advertising agency. 

Perhaps the publishers, in suffering 
from the practices complained of, are 
suffering from things for which they 
are partly responsible. The agency that 
sells its client on the basis that it has 
a bag full of tricks which enables it 
to get low rates from the publishers, is 
most often the agency that never should 
have been endorsed by the publishers. 

I feel impelled to sound this note be- 
cause it is a good thing to keep this 
thought before the publishers constant- 


ly and whenever criticism of agency 
operation is made. 
T. E. Moser, 
(CHOON INE SE 


Listing Linage Records 


To Eprror & PuBLISHER:- The news- 
papers are to be congratulated upon 
the linage records published in your 
issue of Jan. 9, on page 5. I think you 
are also to be congratulated on the in- 
teresting and forceful. manner in which 
these figures are presented. 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D.C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 


New York Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 
Chicago Office — Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


New Dork 
erald 
@ribune 


You will, I feel sure, not take ex- 
ception to my pointing out one or two 
details of this tabulation which make 
some papers appear at a disadvantage. 


Take our own case for example. Our 
morning edition appears .as fiftieth in 
one classification and our evening paper 
is listed under papers having thirteen 
issues per week where it appears as 
sixteenth under this wrong classification. 
Our proper place would have been sev- 
enth position among the papers with 
thirteen issues per week. 


This is particularly bad for us as we 
sell national space only in combination. 
Besides, it has been our invariable rule 
in publishing linage figures to use the 
combined figures. 

It is true that in forwarding figures 
to your office, we also separated them 
into morning, evening and Sunday as 
our statistical department could not tell 
from your inquiry just what compila- 
tions you wanted to make but it seems 


ONLY 9 MONTHS OLD, 
BUT — The BIGGEST 
TABLOID ON EARTH 


Rapid growth, you will admit, but the 
DAILY NEWS, St. Petersburg’s Pic- 
ture Paper, is keeping pace with 
Florida’s development. 

Editorial punch, convenient size, service 
to the community and its daily noon, 
home and sporting editions have com- 
bined to push the DAILY NEWS into 
its undisputed leadership in this rich 
market. 


The SUNDAY NEWS, started in 
September, is the most popular on the 
West Coast. 
Dail News 
ST. PETERSBURG: PICTURE PAPBR 


Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited by Major Alfred Birdsall 
Represented by f 
GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 110 East 42nd Street 
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OF 
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Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 
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Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 

at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mgr. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representative: 

E. M. BURKE, Ine, 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 

R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Editor & Publisher 


to me that the way you have grouped mark you, to convince a few million read- 


the papers we are certainly out of po- ers of the value of what they are getting 
sition and deprived of a standing to for a few cents a day, but to convince the 
which we are fully entitled. editor that the feature is worth buying at 

I note also that your listing runs to- 4 price that will pay for the author's time, 
gether some of the thirteen issue papers the publicity campaign, and the earnest 
and some of the straight evening and young man sitting opposite the editor and 
morning papers. This leads me to taking up his time because the initial cam- 
wonder if you are possibly going to re- paign that went through the mail was 
publish these records. If so, we would ignored. Should the editor be persuaded 
certainly prefer to be listed among the to buy this feature by an unknown or 


papers of thirteen issues per week, fairly known writer, the chances are that 
I want also to take this occasion to it will be “sneaked” into his paper, in an 


say that in my own opinion the columns inconspicuous, humble way, and it will be 

of Epitor & PUBLISHER Bre SFOWINE CON» un) to. the mreaders to find it, adopt it, 

stantly more interesting to the news- make it a habit, and thereby a success. 

paper man and more full of really val- The blare of trumpets, the bugle calls, 

uable material. the heralds and the waving of flags that 

Tue Dispatcn Printing Co., we call publicity have all been expended 

St. PAUL on the editor to persuade him to open the 

R. T. SNODGRASS, door a meager inch and let the visitor 

Advertising Director. through unannounced, and frequently un- 

welcomed. And in this vicious circle 

there is no one to blame, unless it be a 

system which is daily being modified and 
changed. 

Among the changes that have impressed 
me most in the last few years is the at- 
titude toward big names. They still have 
a disproportionate value, but every year 
the editorial eye is resting more keenly on 
the quality of the material signed by these 
big names. A lessening in the standard al- 
most immediately brings enquiring or in- 
dignant letters from editors—and the syn- 
dicate editor has to “go to the mat” with 
a name that a few years earlier was above 
criticism. There was a time when such 
conferences were of a delicacy that par- 
took of the dexterity of a prize ice skater 
and the skill of a toe dancer. But already 
the good circle as opposed to the vicious 
circle has been formed, because in this 
matter the syndicate is backed by its news- 
paper editors and the editors supported 
by the syndicate. I could report con- 
versations and show letters and cables 
of bomb-like force, wasting no words and 
shading no meanings, from syndicates to 
names that flash in the milky way of 
newspaper stars. And the net result has 
been toward better understanding and 
finer work, which brings us to a word 
that thrills the hearts of sentimentalists, 
and makes the practical man shiver in 
his shoes—Cooperation. 

Cooperation, when it is offered instead 


Syndicate Ideals 


To Epitor & PusiisHER: The publi- 
ration in the Eprtor & PusiisHer of 
January 23 of a report on Syndicates, 
nade by Mr. Marvin W. Creager to the 
sonvention of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, suggested to me that 

might be permitted to submit the re- 
iults of some of my observations after 
yver seven years as Editor-in-Chief of a 
lewspaper syndicate. 

I am particularly desirous of contrib- 
iting my impressions for whatever they 
nay be worth, because Mr. Creager’s 
eport seems to me the most constructive, 
elpful and hopeful that has yet appeared 
1 print—and the more valuable that it is 
ot the judgment of a sentimentalist or 
aeorist, but of a man who for years has 
ad all the facts at his disposal, and who 
as had to strike some kind of a work- 
1g compromise between advantages and 
isadvantages. 

There is no mental loop-the-loop that 
an create as alienating a curve as a 
icious circle. An editor decides that 

is his duty and privilege to find, de- 
elop and present, at least some of the 
vatures that he publishes in his paper. 
le finds, a woman say, in his own office 

- his own town, who has an untrained 
jack for writing married life serials. He 
its at least as much time and thought 
id ten times the experience, that’ she 
mtributes, into training her. He, Prac- of everything else that has stood the test 
cally, makes a success of her. No soon- of time in’ business, seems to me a bad 

has her popularity become a definite bet. Cooperation, plus all other business 
lantity than she goes to the syndicates assets, and particularly plus competition 
» the syndicates come to her, and it has appeals to me as the hope of the world 
st been unknown that her product should in general, and the only hope that syndi- 

: offered to the editor, who has in part cates may mean to newspaper what they 
eated her, for a large price, on threat should and what they want to mean. 

a rival paper being eager to “cash in” If I had been the recipient of any sub- 

the publicity she has had in her home stantial portion of the late Mr. Mun- 
wn. Incidentally, most syndicates con- sey’s wealth, I should try an experiment. 
ler it a point of ethics that her own I refer to Mr. Munsey’s wealth because 
per should retain her at whatever figure T think it would take considerable finan- 
ty be agreed between the author and cial backing to make my experiment— 

2 editor without profit to the syndicate. no matter how succesful the ultimate re- 
it, her exclusiveness of course cannot sult might be. 
retained. I should create a syndicate, very much 
Meeting this situation from the other on the present day lines, except that it 
€ of the circle comes the syndicate. would be less hurried, and would be will- 

Struggles as I have done frequently ing to pass by the quick turn-over that 
‘self, with writers of international fame comes from paying enormous sums for a 
1 of no fame at all, until the product political or briefly sensational feature. 


ms right for the newspaper market, 


ich is so highly specialized that no 
‘k or magazine experience helps beyond 
FASTEST 
GROWING 


rertain point—except of course when 


re 1s such a demand for the name that 
Che 


_material is of third rate importance. 
é Cribune 


lowing the development and presenta- 
‘ of the new feature comes the creating 

FRANK FP FILDES 
PUBLISH ER, 


; . . . . 
an expensive publicity campaign—not, 
a a 


Item-Cribune 


ONDAY-EVENING-SUNDay | 
‘COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


|95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


over New Orleans 
At ONE Cost 


for Febriary 6, 1926 


I am not criticising these. I would sim- 
ply leave them to the other fellow, be- 
cause I believe that this age of special- 
izing has now reached syndicates, and 
that the attempt of each syndicate to han- 
dle everything must obviously cease, I 
would concentrate on two things—finding 
new talent and trying to train it for 
newspaper feature use, and finding new 
subjects for known writers. The syn- 
dicate, as middleman with its ear to the 
ground, should overflow with suggestions 
to picked writers. This is done, but too 
occasionally. More frequently the syndi- 
cate is trying to persuade an editor of 
the value of material that was never writ- 
ten or intended for his market. 

When I had exercised my best judg- 
ment and that of my associates in the se- 
curing of samples of the new talent, and 
suggestions to the known names, I should 
want to approach my editors individually, 
still in a highly competitive market, as a 
partner, submitting the first part of his 
share in a mutual obligation—the obliga- 
tion of obtaining the best possible feature 
material for the readers of newspapers. 
I should hope that the editor, approving, 
modifying, discarding, agreeing what 
would be a fair territory price in the 
first, second and third years of a con- 
tinuous feature, if retained, would then 
be willing to share my gamble and con- 
sider it his in relation to the reading 
public. In other words—the smallest pos- 
sible amount of salesmanship to sell the 
editor, and the greatest possible amount 
of salesmanship to sell the public. 

Tf I could quote names of features and 
editors I could give a few interesting ex- 
amples of where this has been done—a 
few editors cooperating from the first in 
giving and getting the greatest possible 
publicity for a feature that they thought 
of exceptional value, From this point it 
would be but a step to that ideal condi- 
tion in which editors all over the coun- 
try would suggest from time to time new 
features to syndicates, selecting in eau, 
case the syndicate from which they had 
obtained the best service, or which was 
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specializing in their f#eqtiretient of the 
moment. And if there are too many syn- 
dicates the remedy is in the hands of 
newspaper editors, and newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers only—the elimination 
of the unfit, or the less fit, or the too 
many will meet the fate of the Florida 
lots that cannot be found at high tide— 
the wise purchaser patronizes the lots that 
are always on dry land. 

Even when the syndicate situation was 
at its worst, a couple of years back, and 
certain practices were rampant among 
a few syndicates that were bound to earn 
the disapproval of newspapers, I pinned 
my faith in an ultimate understanding 
mainly on one fact—we were all the 
same kind of people; writers, artists, re- 
porters—newspaper men and women. In 
so closely related a family fights might 
be inevitable, but, at least, the victory 
would have to be mutual. 


Evita O’De t. 
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International Classified Advertising 
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Northern Qhio!| DO YOU NEED 


A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 


If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 
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FARM PAGE AS NECESSARY AS SPORT 
NEWS AND BUILDS GOOD WILL 


Mid-Western Editors Employing Full-Time Men to Prepare 
Agricultural News Working With County Agents and 
Farmers Themselves—Pleases Readers 


By M. V. BRIGGS 


OWE run a daily farm page because 

we have a large body of farmer 
readers who are as much entitled to 
farm news as sports followers are to the 
sports page.” 

Thus Verne Marshall, managing 
editor of the Cedar Rapids (la.) 
Gazette, sums up the reason why his 
paper devotes nearly a page daily to 
news of the farm and rural social ac- 
ttivities, employing a full-time man to 
conduct ‘the department. 

A number of daily newspapers in lowa, 
as well 2% in several other states where 
agriculture ifs the principal industry, have 
found ithe farm page the solution to the 
problem of creating good will among 
farmers and small town residents. 


I believe Iowa has progressed further 
in this field than any other state. H. J. 
Metcalf, of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, says there are 20 -daily 
papers of that state running farm news, 
either daily or weekly. 

In 1919 I was on the editorial staff of 
the Waterloo (la.) Tribune and proposed 
a farm page as a means of stimulating 
circulation in the rural districts served 
by the Tribune. It was entirely an ex- 
periment with the Tribune, in fact so far 
as we were able to ascertain it was an 
untried project in the state. 

The page was a weekly affair made up 
chiefly of service stories. Local touches 
were given the page by news from the 
county agricultural agent’s office and in 
frequent stories sent in by farmers. 

The following year the Waterloo Eve- 
ning Courier and the Des Moimes Keg- 
ister started farm pages on a bigger scale. 
The Courier engaged a young man, a 
sraduate from the state cdllege agricul- 
tural journalism school, to devote his en- 
tire time to gathering news in the 12 or 
14 counties in the paper’s territory. He 
was furnished with a car to enable him 
to attend important farmer meetings and 
some four columns qa day were given 
over to his use. The Register hooked its 
farm page up with advertising and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining considerable live- 
stock linage. 

The Courier still maintains a full-time 
farm editor, with car, and its publishers 
speak very highly of the results, noted 
chiefly in the good will obtained which 
in turn favorably reflects on circulation. 


Soon after the Courier and Register 
began publishing the farm pages the lowa 
State College of Agriculture engaged 
Mr. Metcalf to establish a farm publicity 
department and organize, or rather in- 
terest, daily and weekly papers of the 
state in the use of news pertaining to the 
farm, 

Mr. Metcalf traveled extensively and 
gathered material which was sent out as 
a weekly service to all papers requesting 
it. He was. instrumental in getting 20 
dailies and many weeklies to using farm 
news regularly and in addition to this 
started many of them off with special 
farm editions, more than 50 counties be- 
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ing covered in this way. Publicity 
schools, to which Farm Bureau leaders 
and newspaper publishers were invited, 
were also held in every district of the 
state. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the 
farm page in lowa. 

Two years ago the Waterloo Tribune 
decided to put on a full-time farm editor. 
I was engaged to fill the job and while 
serving the Tribune for a year and a half 
I had an excellent opportunity to observe 
first hand the effect of such a department, 
its reaction on the advertising and cir- 
culation. 


It was my observation that the farm 
page was a decided asset as a good will 
builder and on good will depends, to a 
large extent, circulation, especially in a 
field where competition is keen. 

At that time the Tribune, a morning 
paper, was including 14 counties ot 
Northeastern Iowa in its territory. With 
the exception of Waterloo and Oelwein 
all the towns in that territory were under 
5,000 population, the majority of them be- 
ing considerably below that figure. 

Incidentally a part of my work was to 
organize a staff of correspondents, giving 
them some training and getting them to 
a point where our daily small town news 
would average a couple of columns at 
least. For those publishers who may be 
contemplating the establishing of a farm 
page I would suggest that the country 
correspondence work be combined with 
the farm work, especially the field end of 
it. Both departments, if properly organ- 
ized and conducted so as to produce best 
results, necessitates some. travel and. per- 
sonal contact and the same man, with car, 
can handle both, thereby reducing ex- 
penses. 

I began the farm news work by visit- 
ing the Farm Bureau agents of each 
county in the Tribune territory. 

As soon as the county agents began 
mailing schedules of coming meetings I 
made up a date book and attended the 
more important, covering them thorough- 
ly for my daily farm news department. 
Features, for which I took pictures, and 
the usual run of mail material were re- 
served for the weekly page spread. Later 
the weekly spread was discontinued and 
the daily department enlarged. 

My real task was to get the farm folks 
themselves interested to the point where 
they would co-operate, it being a physi- 
cal impossibility, as well as an expensive 
proceeding, for me to attend all meetings. 

The first step in this direction was to 
send out a form letter to the township 
secretaries of the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions and farmers’ clubs asking that they 
write or phone reports of the meetings 
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and other activities. The response on 
this was very good. 

On the farm page I ran a box inviting 
the farmers to use the farm news col- 
umns for expressing their views on any 
subject in which they were interested. 
I also invited questions. Here again I 
had a gratifying response. 

Later a county publicity school was 
held. The farm editor of the Waterloo 
Evening Courier, and the Farm Bureau 
agent and home demonstration worker 
co-operated. Officers and publicity secre- 
taries of all township organizations were 
invited. The Courier man and myself 
gave talks on what constitutes farm news 
and how to prepare it. That school was 
attended by all township leaders and the 
interest shown was keen. The farm peo- 
ple were taken through the Tribune plant 
and shown a newspaper in the making. 
The effect of the school was far reach- 
ing. 

As evidence of the good will which a 
farm editor can build up for his paper 
I found that both the Courier man and 
myself were among the most welcome 
guests at all rural functions. Often I 
received invitations by toll phone and 
frequently I was included on the program. 
On such occasions I talked about the 
making of a newspaper and told of the 
desire of the Tribune to serve its farm 
readers as well as those of the city. 


Perhaps some publishers have the mis- 
taken idea that the daily paper, in run- 
ning farm news, is competing with the 
agricultural journals. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The agricultural 
journal treats in a general and technical 
way, what the daily paper dishes up in 
a news way. The two fields are distinct. 

The farm department, properly con- 
ducted, will prove a good will builder 
and an asset to any newspaper in an 
agricultural district, be the city’s popula- 
tion anywhere between 10,000 and 200,- 
000. It is no longer a theory but a 
proven reality that has opened the out- 
side field to many a daily, boosting cir- 
culation and making friends for the paper. 


New York Sun Starts ‘Hero Fund? — 


Making the 
$500, the New 


contribution of 
Sun this week 


first 
York 


started to raise a sum as a tribute to thé 


heroism of the seamen who manned the 


boats of the President Roosevelt, par: | 


ticipating in the rescue of 25 men aboard 
the foundering British freighter Antinoe 
last week. The fund is being administered 
and distributed by the Seamen’s Church 
Institute, New York. 


Don Marquis Weds Actress 


Don Marquis, former New York news- 
paper columnist, was married Feb. 2 to 
Mrs. Marjorie Vonnegut, 


an actresse| 


Mr. Marquis conducted columns in New | 


York for 13 years, first the “Sun Dial” 


on the New York Sun, and later the | 
“Lantern in the New York Herald Trib- | 


une. He is author of the successful play 
“The Old Soak.” Mr. Marquis’ first wife, 
Mrs. Reina Melcher Marquis, died two 
years ago. They had one child. 


Serves One Paper 37 Years 


George E. Briggs, editor-manager of | 
the Peekskill (N. Y.) Highland Demo- | 


crat, completed 37 consecutive years with 
the paper on Jan. 29. Mr. Briggs was 
re-elected president of the Highland Dem- 
ocrat Company at the annual meeting’ held 
last week. Colin T. Naylor, Jr., was 
chosen vice-president, Myra M. Briggs, 
secretary and Edward F. Hill, treasurer. 


Fiery Cross on Editor’s Lawn 
District Judge C. W. Robinson at 


Houston, ordering the county grand jury 


to investigate the erection of a fiery cross. 
on the lawn at the home of Marcellus 
E. Foster, publisher of the Houstow 
Chronicle and foe of the Ku Klux Klan 
termed the affair a “damnable outrage 
perpetrated by cowards.” 
was planted recently while Foster was 
attending a theatre. 


Newspaper Plant 


For 


Owing to merging of Camden Post-Telegram with 
the Camden Courier, the entire plant of the Post- 
Telegram, consisting of Press Room, Stereo Room, 
Composing Room—machinery and fixtures—is for sale. 


Goss High Speed Quad with Electric Control. 


Hoe Dry Mat. Roller; Wood Pony Autoplate and 
Humidor (100 mat capacity) with two 100 mat storage 
Single pump metal furnace. 
complete 


boxes. 
Mat cutter. Also 
machinery for wet mats. 


One Model 21, one No. 14, three No. 8, three No. 5, 
three No. 1 Linotypes, with full matrix fonts. 
Ludlows with full mat equipment. 
type chases milled for Pony Autoplate. 
Everything complete and in 


form tables. 
fine condition. 


Ad Type. 


For particulars address 


Mr. Elmer C. Pratt, Superintendent, 
Camden Courier, Camden, N. J. | 


Sale 


Hoe mat roaster. 


curved plate stereo 


Two. 
One Elrod. Stereo- 
Pipe-frame 


The fiery cross. | 


PUBLISHER COMPLAINS 
AGAINST “FREE BUNK” 


Hiner, Newcastle Courier, Urges Indi- 
ana Editorial Group to Be Thrifty 
With Their Space—McDer- 
‘mond Named President 


Objecting to “the deluge of publicity” 
which is swamping the editor’s mail bag, 
A. C. Hiner, Newcastle (Ind.) Courier, 
on Jan. 25 urged members of the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association meeting 
vat Indianapolis to polish up the old doc- 
trine that advertising space should be for 
sale and not to give away. 

“The spending of a dollar for news- 
paper advertising is no reason for giving 
away a like amount of space,” he said. 
“The space of a newspaper ‘is that paper’s 
stock of goods the same as the merchan- 
dise on the shelves of a store. 

“There is nothing new in this doctrine, 
but the deluge of free material, always 
with propaganda of some sort in it, has 
increased in volume to such an extent 
that it constitutes about nine-tenths of 
the mail an editor receives. 

“So far I have failed to find any news 
in any of this free publicity, and the fea- 
tures sent out are the ‘bunk.’ We have 
followed the rule that any feature for the 
1ewspaper that is worth publishing is 
worth paying for.” 

The editorial group elected J. Frank 


McDermond, Jr., of the Attica (Ind. ) 
Ledger Tribune, president. 
Other speakers included Wilber E. 


Sutton, editor, Muncie (Ind.) Evening 
?ress; and Paul J. Morgan, promotion 
nanager, /ndianapolis Star. ‘ 
“So far from being a competitor of 
he newspaper, the average broadcasting 
tation in the United States today merely 
cts as a stimulant for newspaper’ read- 
ag,” Mr. Sutton maintained in his ad- 
ress on “Radio and the Newspapers.” 
“One of the most important features 
or newspaper publishers to consider is 
1eir radio news,” he continued. “I do 
ot, however, believe in carrying radio 
ews merely to attract’ advertising. In 
ddition to being unethical, it is unfair to 
ae reader to print. free publicity propa- 
anda, and it is unfair to those adver- 
sers who have not acquired the free 
cader habit.” ; 
Mr. Sutton outlined the vastness of the 
idio industry in America today, and con- 
uded with the belief that the radio busi- 
‘ss hold greater possibilities of news- 
‘per advantage in the future than any 
her market. 

“The publisher must be the master of 
ie facts about his community, and must 
ing every favorable advertising oppor- 
nity to the attention of every advertiser 
0 is in a position to take advantage 
it, if he would successfully promote 
2 largest possible volume of advertis- 
x,’ Mr, Morgan declared. 


TELLS START OF BULLETIN 


monton Daily Began as Hand-Writ- 
ten Paper for Hudson Bay Post 


An interesting story is told by John 
| Mitchell of Pakan, Alberta, of the 


gin of the Edmonton Bulletin, which 
‘now figuring in a suit for damages 
inst the Canadian Press. 

n the fall of 1880, the officers at the 
dson Bay Company’s post at Fort 
‘monton, together with the officers of 
West 


North Mounted Police sta- 


} Los Angeles, Calif. 

(ined 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
iding Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. Six 
‘mths, HPnding Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Dally. 


‘crease in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


tf COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


Kdvtor &. Publisher for February 6, 


tioned there, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of St. Albert, the officials of the Indian 
Department and two local magistrates 
clubbed together and arranged for a 
weekly press despatch from Winnipeg 
over the new Government telegraph 
line. 

The task of copying the dispatches 
for the subscribers fell to the. lot of Mr. 
Mitchell, the copies being made on fools- 
Cap paper in ink. The title “The Bul- 
letin” was placed at the top. 

This makeshift publication was issued 
for several weeks and then was- taken 
over by Frank Oliver and Alexander 
Taylor, who commenced its publication in 
print. 


H. B. TRUNDLE BUYS WEEKLY 


Resigns as 


B. M., Danville (Va.) 
& Bee, After 23 Years 


H. Burns Trundle, for more than 20 
years business manager of the Danville 
(Va.) Register and Evening Bee has pur- 
chased the Manassas (Va.) Journal, 
weekly, and assumed control Feb. 1. His 
two sons will assist in publishing the 
Journal, 

Mr. Trundle in 1889 was associated with 
Col. Al. Fairbrother as part owner of the 
Bee and, when it was sold to the late 
Rorer A, James, he became business 
manager. When Mr. James acquired the 
Register, Mr. Trundle became business 
manager of that publication also, having 
carried the joint responsibility since 1903. 


Register 


\ 
Critic Reviews His Own Play 


To Bide Dudley, dramatic critic of 
the New York Evening World, came 
the experience this week of writng the 
review of his own play “The Matinee 
Girl,” a musical comedy, which opened 
on Broadway, Feb. 2. McElbert Moore 
was co-author of the book with Mr. 
Dudley, and the music was written by 
Frank H. Gray. Mr. Dudley declared 
in his review that he “stood in the rear 
of the house” during. the. performanee, “in 
order to have more room to shiver.” 


Launching Spanish Weekly 


The Sun Company, San Bernardino, 
Cal., publishers of the Sun and Evening 
Telegram, have announced the addition 
of a weekly hewspaper, El Sol De San 
Bernardino for the Spanish speaking 
people of the San Bernardino Valley, 
starting Feb. 1. Roberto Isaias is editor 
and manager. The Sun Company has 
just completed remodeling its building, 
moving editorial rooms and composing 
room to second floor. 


Conrath Dines County Publishers 


Elmer E. Conrath, editor of the Cuba 
(N. Y.) Patriot, entertained the 12 pub- 
lishers of Allegany County at dinner in 
Cuba recently. Each guest brought with 
him the oldest paper he could find, one 
publication being an edition of the Fill. 
more Observer of 1821. 


MARLBORO CIGARETTES 


is another of the nationally 
famous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 


Washington 
Times 
The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 


illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicage - Detroit - St. Louis - Les Angeles 
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Fa 
WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Agricultural Advertisers’ 


Service, 76 West 
Monroe street, Chicago; 


Now handling account 


of the Hickory Grove Fox Ranch,. Chilton, 
Wisconsin, J 
Brandt Advertising Company, 431 North 


Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy 
on John Puhl Products Company of Chicago 
in Eastern papers. 

Burnett-Kuhn Company, 605 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on Chicago 
Tribune in Chicago, 

Collins, Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Placing copy on James S. Kirk 
Company in towns in the Middle West. 

Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron Savings and Loan 
Building, Akron, Ohio. Has secured account 
of the India Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 

Charles Daniel Frey, 30 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Handles the advertising of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company of New York. 
Most of the advertising will be placed in roto 
sections this year. 

Gardner Advertising Company of St. Louis. 
Sending out copy to papers in the West on 
Sego Milk Products Company of Salt Lake City. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Garland Building, 
Chicago. Planning an advertising campaign 
on Marquee Cement Company, which account 
they now handle. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York. Releasing an extensive campaign 
for D. Auerbach & Sons, candy manufacturers, 
on_ their famous bar “7-11,” 

Rogers & Smith, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Sending out copy to middle West 
papers on Stover Steel Tank and Manutfac- 
turing Company, Freeport, Illinois. 

Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 230 East 
Ohio street, Chicago. Planning an advertising 
campaign on Princess Pat. lids Chicago. 


A. H. SEED JOINS FIRM 


Named Vice-President and General 
Manager, Wm. J. Morton Company 
Allen H. Seed, Jr., who has been con- 


nected with the Wm. J. Morton Com- 
pany, newspaper representatives, New 


York and Chicago, has taken an interest 
in the company and has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Seed, after being graduated from 
Yale University, was associated with the 
Weekapaug Beach Company, and hécame 
vice-president and advertising manager. 


BH DITORIAL RESEARCH 

REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 
tion. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


Selling Results to 
Advertisers 


Because advertising space is only 
a means to an end, this paper 
maintains the closest possible con- 
tact with every sales campaign in 
the rich Dallas trade territory, 
doing all it can to help get MAX- 
IMUM RESULTS. 


Scores of appreciative 
national advertisers have 
praised the work of The 
News’ Trade Survey and 
Merchandising Department. 
Let us tell you abost it, 


Che Dallas 
Morning News 


45 


He married Miss. Eva: S. Matthews of 
New » York last October and. resides in 
Westheld,“N. J. 

He is atmember of the,New York Ad 
vertising» Club. 


Harman Heads Kansas Press 


George Harman, editor of the Valley 
Palls . (Kan.) Vindicator, was named 
president of the Kansas State Press As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in Salina 
recently. He was advanced from vice- 


president and succeeds Jess C. Denious, 
editor of the Dodge City Globe. Other 


officers chosen were: Vice-president, 
Charles Beebe, editor, Neodesha Daily 
Sun; treasurer, J. H. Harley, Washington 
Republican-Register. 


Dayton Journal Prints 298-Page Edition 


The Dayton (O.) Journal on Sunday, 
Jan. 31, printed a 298-page Dayton and 
Miami Valley edition in 31 sections. 
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TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


Established 1894 
Circulation 


Sunday, 59,202 Daily, 34,321 


Twelfth Among Newspapers of 
the Nation in volume of 
Advertising 


In 1925 the Tribune 
total of 21,650,678 lines. 


carried a 
Only one 


Paper in New York and one in 
Chicago carried more than the 
Tribune. 


This splendid record is conclusive 
evidence of the rapidly increasing 
value of the Tribune, Tampa and 
Southwest Florida to the adver- 
tiser, 


THE S. C. BECKWITH 
Special Agency 
National Representative 


ej 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo— A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ. 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other busitiess thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of § Buffalo homes 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 


Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, 


, @ 

21,544,376 Lines 
Dispatch advertising record for 1925 
which was the greatest year in Dis- 
patch history. This newspaper led 
all other Columbus newspapers com- 
bined by 3,680,065 lines and was 
first in the state of Ohio leading the 
second paper by 2,648,383 lines. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


FPREDERIC WHYTE has done an 
excellent piece of work in compiling 
and editing the two volumes which bear 
the title “Life and Letters of W. T. 
Stead,” (Houghton Mifflin Company). 
Few, if any, can appreciate the tremen- 
dous task he set for himself. The mass 
of material he had to go over simply 
staggers the imagination. 

W. T. Stead was active in many fields. 
But his permanent place is in that of 
journalism, He first came to London 
in 1880 to help John Morley edit The 
Pall Mall Gazette. In five years he had 
become a great power in journalism. He 
had little use for static journalism: to 
him it must be dynamic or nothing at 
all. He was forever forcing the hands of 
Parliament. Consequently he was often 
called a sensational journalist. 

His most spectacular exhibition along 
sensational lines was his exposure of the 
white slave trade in England and _ his 
actual demonstration of the ease with 
which a man could actually buy a young 
girl for immoral purposes. (Stead 
actually bought a girl to expose the 
trade.) But let Mr. Whyte tell about 
it: 

The exposure of criminal vice begun in the 
Pall Mall Gazette for July 6, 1885, under the 
title ‘The Maiden Tribute of Modern Baby- 
lon,” shocked most people in England out of 
their senses, but nct the people who were 
best informed on the subject and who had 
it nearest at heart. The words cited above 
from Mrs. Fawcett’s letter express eloquently 
and convincingly the profound emotion of thank- 
fulness with which Stead’s action was regarded 
by an immense multitude of English women 
and English men. The subject is a horrible 
one, but it forms an essential part of Stead’s 
biography and calls for full treatment in these 
pages. Stead himself, as we shall see, felt 
always that this was the outstanding episode 
in his career—his best title to fame. ede was 
a source of real and enduring happiness to 


him to know that the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, which, as the result of his efforts, was 


carried through Parliament in 1885, could be 


justly spoken of as Stead’s Act. 


Stead’s decision to start the campaign 
was reached after the following incident : 

Stead asked Howard Vincent whether the 
innocent victims did not cry out and scream!— 
was not the thought of their screams enough to 
‘raise hell!’’ . 

“Tt doesn’t even raise the 
Howard Vincent replied. 

“Then I will raise hell!” declared Stead. 

Such escapades—as Stead called them 
__marked the earlier period of “The New 
Journalism” to which a long chapter 1s 
devoted in volume one. Matthew Ar- 
nold writing in The Nineteenth Century 
thus characterized the new type of jour- 
nalism that won so much celebrity for 
Stead’s journal: 

It is full of ability, n velty, variety, sensa- 
tion, sympathy, generous instincts; its one fault 
is that it is feather-brained. It throws out as- 
sertions at a venture because it wishes them 
true; does not correct either them or itself, if 
they are false; and to get at the state of things 
as they really are it seems to feel no ccncern 


whatever. : ; 

This chapter on “The New Journalism” 
is one of the most important in the 
volume for the American reader. It 
is followed by another chapter which 
takes up a later phase of “The New 
Journalism.’ This second chapter sets 
forth Stead as a Critic of Russia, des- 


neighbors,” 


_fashions_ 


That build circulation 
and please your 
biggest advertisers 
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cribes the beginning of his friendship 
with Cecil Rhodes, and discusses “Let- 
ters from the Vatican.” 

The next chapter tells what Stead’s 
staff thought about him. It is a chapter 
of personal glimpses. John Ruskin is 
thus shown as a sort of contributing 
critic for Stead on newspaper policies 
and practices : 

Ruskin was not the only master of letters 
who overlooked Stead’s literary infelicities in 
appreciation of his moral and public purposes. 
Ruskin was indeed a frequent correspondent 
fcr publication on or for private counsel. On 
one occasion he sent to the office a copy of 
The P. M. G.—now, alas, lost—with almost 
every item in it re-headed, or marked to be 
cut down or omitted or to occupy greater space 
or a more prominent position. 

The second volume opens with the 
letter-books of the Review of Reviews. 
While editing that magazine Stead wrote 
between seventy and eighty thousand 
letters—badly preserved by the old fash- 
ion copying process, for carbons were 
not known. They were mailed to thou- 
sands of correspondents but again Mr. 
Whyte has shown remarkable editorial 
skill in his selection of what ought to 
be printed. 

In the second volume will be found 
the account of Stead’s first visit to 
America. From this visit came his 
book “If Christ Came to Chicago.” He 
obtained his material by working in a 
city. gang of snow shovelers. Such 
strenuous work under such climatic con- 
ditions gave him a severe chill which 
prevented him from spending. a night 
with them in a municipal lodging-house 
of Chicago. 

A subhead in this Chicago chapter is 
“Bad News.’ Stead was then editing 
the Review of Reviews, but he wanted 
a daily paper of his own. While in 
Chicago he learned that his plans would 
not go through. The chapter concludes 
with a statement by Hal O’Flaherty, 
European Manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, on the results of Stead’s visit to 
Chicago. 

One of the best personal glimpses of 
Stead comes from an American journa- 
list, Frank Carpenter. It originally ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star, 
but is reprinted in part in the second 
volume. 

This volume traces Mr. Stead’s career 
from his visit to Chicago down to his 
tragic death on the “Titanic.” Two topics 
treated somewhat at length are the Peace 
Conference at the Hague and the South 
African War. 

Several appendices conclude the vol- 
ume. The first two have a direct con- 
nection with newspaper work. The 
first outlines “The Gospel According to 
the Pall Mall Gazette: the second re- 
prints an interview with Stead in the 
Chicago Tribune—an interview which sets 
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for February 6, 1926 


forth the principal features of his forth- 
coming daily paper. 

These two volumes make excellent 
companions for the two which dealt with 
the life of William Cobbett. The life of 
both ran along parallel lines both as in- 
dividuals and as journalists. Too little 
is known about either, but the opportun- 
ity to know more is afforded by four ex- 
cellent books recently published. 

Kk Ox 


N the World’s Work for February 

will be found the editorial “The Real 
Romance of Mr. Munsey’s Life.” Its 
writer believes that there is something 
“indubitably romantic in a man heaping 
up a large fortune in commercial activi- 
ties and then, at one swoop, devoting 
practically all of it to the education of 
his fellow citizens in pure art.” 

But the article which most deserves 
attention is “The Menace of Paroled 
Convicts” by Lawrence Veiller—the third 
to deal with the rising tide of crime. 
The article takes up in part the cam- 
paign of the, Chicago Tribune against 
crime and lawlessless. The article is il- 
lustrated with several wordless editorials 
in the shape of cartoons drawn by Orr of 
the Tribune and Cassel of the New York 
Evening World. 

x * * 
pee Baron de Hirsch Trade School 

has published in pamphlet form, 

“New York’s First Newspaper—William 
Bradford, Printer.” This pamphlet is a 
reprint from an article which I contrib- 
uted to the New York World on Nov. 
8, 1925. I am not going to say anything 
more about it except the fact that copies 
may be obtained upon application to that 
school, 222 East 64th street, New York 
City. 
P.S. I can safely add that the school, 
so far as the printing goes, has turned 
out a fine product. 

x OK * 


ae January issue of Oregon Ex- 
changes has several sidelights on 
journalism of the Pacific coast. From 
the viewpoint of human interest “E-xperi- 
ences of a Typographical Tourist” by 


Pittsburgh 
Press 


“Giant 
of the 
Newspaper 
World” 


A ScrippsHoward Newspaper 


Represented by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


Thomas Nelson, now 

Junction City Times, deserves the first 

reading when this periodical is picked up, 
x ok OX 


editor of the | 


} 
| 
] 
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HEN I first began conducting this | 


department I had occasion to review 


“The World Almanac and Book of | 


Facts.” 
the late Charles R. Miller, then editor 


of the New York Times, once said to me 


that “The World Almanac” was un- 
questionably the most useful book in any 
newspaper office. Issues since that time 
would, in my opinion, strengthen the 
truth of his assertion rather than detract 
from it. 

This annual volume has always been 
ably edited, but never more so than un- 
der Robert Hunt Lyman. It admirably 
supplements the daily perusal of a good 
newspaper. Indeed, to read a newspaper 
intelligently one must have some such 


handy book of reference if the news is” 


to be interpreted properly. 

The World would be performing a 
MONTREAL La Presse, 
CANADA’S Largest 
NEWSPAPER and the 
CHICAGO Tribune, 
ONE of America’s 
LEADERS, are among 
THE users of our 
RADIO PROGRAMS. 
YOU’LL find them 
TO your advantage, 
TOO. Week’s trial 
FREE. Write or wire 


AUDIO SERVICE 
326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburfs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


Los Angeles Ctmes} 


California's 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


CADITAL 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade territory for 
you at a rate of 14c 
per line. 


It is the best 
Advertising 
buy inthemid- \4 
west. 5 


O’Mara& Ormsbee 


Special Representatives 


The 

DES MOINES || | 
CAPITAL 
\ 


_ Lafayette Young EI 
Publisher », . ay 


I recall mentioning the fact that | 


the Locarno 


tions may be mentioned. I refer to 


great service if it put forth additional ef- 


forts to market this book over a wider 


territory than that in which it circulates. 
Children in school will find this volume 


just as helpful as the editor at his desk. 


Yet for some reason the teachers are 
backward in promoting its use. Already 
I have found the volume helpful in my 
own home in answering questions about 
treaties and the Dawes 
Plan. 

For the newspaper worker three sec- 
f “The 
Business World,” “Big Problems of 
1925-26,” and “Labor Review for 1925.” 


In less than a page John Joe ibeenng. jee 


the labor editor of the World, has con- 


densed a remarkable résumé of the labor 
situation. 


Students of journalism—I am not re- 
ferring to those matriculated in schools— 
should be sure to read the sketch of the 
World. It occupies only three pages— 
26; 27, and 28. The concluding para- 
graphs on page 28 deal with the Bureau 
of Accuracy and Fair Play. The World 
has taken out no patents to cover the 
means used to obtain accuracy and fair- 
ness. I would apply the standards of 
accuracy more closely to “The Almanac” 
than I would to the daily issues of the 
World. It is only justice to Mr. Lyman 
to say that his book will stand the test. 

ak 
A JAPANESE book, “The 1926 Ad- 
vertisement Directory’ (Mannen- 
sha) has been received and will be re- 
viewed in this department as soon as 
comments have been received from one 
af my Japanese students. 
* OF 
HE late Solomon Bulkley Griffin, for 
many years managing editor of the 
Springheld ( 
iuthor of “W. 


Murray Crane—A Man 
ind Brother” 


(Little, Brown & Com- 


, . Py > r ax 1 2S ; 2 7 3. 
(Mass.) Republican, is the to the weeklies in many towns 


more ccndensed cussedness than big ones. 
newspaper is loyal to the community and every- 


attor SoePubLisher 


ment—then the billposting societies, the 
local advertising clubs, and the provincial 
clubs. 

A section of practical value to Ameri- 
Can readers is headed “Media for the 
Million.” In special articles it sets forth 
the advantages of car cards for railways 
and “undergrounds,” the power of the 
poster, the kinema film as a medium, 
scintillating signs, advertising in theater 
Programs, etc. Brief sections list the 
trade press and also press directories. 

About four-fifths of the volume, how- 
ever, is devoted to brief biographies of 
men prominent in British advertising, 
These biographical sections are compiled 
both in subject matter and in mode of 
treatment like those found in that well- 


known reference book of biography, 
“Who’s Who,” 
“Who’s Who in British Advertising” 


may be obtained from the Gainsborough 
Publishing Company, 62 Windsor House, 
Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, Eng- 
land. The price for Canada and for the 
United States is $2. 
* Ok Ok 

Don CUSE iam inemOnuwiloor for 

Jan. 27, comments on “The Country 
Press.” An editorial note says that in 
this article Mr. Seitz “calls the roll of 
the states and sets off a few well-placed 


bombs.” If he does, some of these 
bombs are duds. 
But Mr. Seitz does give qa truthful 


picture of newspaper conditions in many 


rural sections when he Says: 

The small towns, as a rule, do not respect 
the local papers as they should. The little 
locals are sniffed at with contempt. Slang 


names are employed in 
publicaticns, 
that 
while 


designating the useful 
I know an excellent Plaindealey 
is commonly alluded to as The Painkiller, 

Bladder is often opprobriously applied 
I do not know 
why this is so, except that small towns contain 
The 


ee L ea ae ; body in it, but nobody feels any sense of 
vany ) The foreword aS contributed by loyalty to the newspaper. Most of them re- 
“resident Coolidge. The book deserves ceive but $1.50 a year from subscribers—less 
l place in any newspaper library because than three cents a copy for an amazing lot 


f the prominent part played by Crane in | 


f information and convenience. They usually 


| a have te be clubbed into paying this, and when 
\merican politics. 


. Historically the volume has value to 
he printer because of Crane’s immediate 
onnection with the paper mills at Dal- 
on, Mass., an enterprise started by his 
randfather, Zenas Crane, in 1801. In 
's early days this mill supplied the paper 
or many of the newspapers throughout 
Yew England. But later it specialized 
1 fine writing paper and in paper for 
ank notes. The story of the paper in a 
hich silk threads should be introduced 2 


1 the process of manufacture is espe a 


ally interesting and may be useful to the success will be 


litorial writer. This story starts on 
age 22. 
For some reason Crane’s newspaper 


ssociations are not given in the volume. 
he wonders why. 
A revised edition of “Who’s Who in 
ritish Advertising” (The Gainsborough 
ublishing Company) is off the press. u 
he main new feature of the 1926 edi- a 


m is the section for the Dominions and “good 


throughout the 


the Post Office rule requiring advance payment 
went into effect the country weeklies lost about 
25 per cent of their readers. 


Of the opportunities in rural 


fields 


Mr. Seitz holds this opinion, with which 
I thoroughly agree: 


The country field holds many opportunities 


where those shut out of higher activities by city 
consolidations can find room and good livings. 
There 1 1 e 
people and better living @ the small towns and 


must be a reaction in favor of more 


way from city 
utomobiles are 


Good roads and 
evening the flow cf money 
land. Soon one spot will be 
good as another, and chances for 
more evenly distributed. In 


congestion. 


bout as 


this the country paper will reap its deferred 
reward for doing so much for a community that 
the community is unable to do for itself. 


Bruce Barton on Church Advertising 


Bruce Barton, of Barton, Durstine & 


Osborne, New York advertising agency, 


rged the churches to employ magazine 
nd newspaper advertising to tell of their 
works,’ addressing the Men’s 


e British Possessions Oversees. “A Bible Clas of the Park Avenue Baptist 


ritish Advertising Year Book” is a 
irase which correctly indicates the con- 
its of the volume. 
mtributed by Sidney Allnutt who was 
tr some fifteen years editor of The 
Ivertising World. 
The book opens with ‘Newspaper 
iCieties.” Each society is described 
ley and is accompanied by a list of 
Officers, Next comes the advertising 
sOCiations with a similar mode of treat- 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
World Building, New York 


Church, 
Rockefeller, Jr., is honorary president of 
The foreword is the class. 


New York, Feb. 2. John D. 
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DAILY GIVING AWAY GROCERIES Vews with relatives of ridiculous 


Shopping Bags Given Women Answer- 
ing Merchandising Questionnaires 


To obtain detailed answers to a mer- 
chandising questionnaire the Milwaukee 
Journal is giving away a shopping bag 
containing groceries valued at $3 to house- 
wives .whose answers are certified as 
complete by members of the daily’s mer- 
chandising bureau. 

The answers will be used as a basis for 
the Journal’s 1926 “Consumer Analysis 
of the Milwaukee Market” containing de- 
tailed reports of the consumption of 
household commodities. Fifteen thousand 
questionnaires have been sent out to 
housewives. Those answering them must 
bring their copies to the Journal office 
in person to receive the prize shopping 
bags, 

Among the articles in the bags this 
year are bread, ginger ale, soaps and 
cleaning compounds, gelatine, soups, teas, 
pancake flour, tooth paste, breakfast food, 
cough drops, tea-table cakes, polish and 
cheese. 


PRELATE DISCUSSES CRIME NEWS 


Gauthier Criticises Exploitation—Says 
Dailies Should Lead Public 


In a letter addressed to the newspapers 
of Montreal, Archbishop Georges Gau- 
thier, Roman Catholic administrator of 
the Diocese of Montreal, discussed re- 
cently the publication of sensational news, 
and stated that while he does not advocate 
the suppression of crime news in gen- 
eral, he believes that the lurid details 
should be omitted, 

“It is not a matter of asking the news- 
papers for absolute silence on dishonor- 
able affairs which happen,” he said, “so 
much as to employ discretion with re- 
gard thereto. When these regrettable 
facts are embellished by photographs, by 
the reconstruction of the scenes, inter- 


CAorld 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all- 
day service in New York 
available as a unit under a 
single contact. The 650,000 
Datry Wort — Evenrnc 
Wortp readers constitute a 
highly concentrated force to 
be reckoned with in any 
campaign designed to effect 
distribution in Greater New 
York. 


(ae =a 


She Epening World 
Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Builders of 


Circulation 


We do not use just one 
outstanding success to 
show you as proof of our 
ability. Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 
a success. 


We have 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa 


proven our 


Remarkable, 
rowth 


Detroit 
umes 


Evening over 
220,000 


Sunday over 


280,000 


45 


painful details, with family histories ex- 
posed to the public gaze, journalism is 
being practiced which jis not dignified 
either as to its mission or to its responsi- 
bilities, and it is ‘this excess which 
should be suppressed, 

“How can anyone believe that all this 
exaggeration is necessary? Rather is it 


not seriously injurious?” A fter speak- 
Ing Ot its effect on the young, and the 


mania for imitation which is 
loose by the uncovering of 
Archbishop continues : 

“IT am afraid that it is useless to argue 
that the public gets the papers which it 
deserves. Is it not more just to say that 
the newspapers have the public they 
create? In spite of what may be thought 
to the contrary the journalist is not an 
echo; he is a guide. "He cannot content 
himself with following public opinion: 
he should direct it. The duty of a chief 
has never been to follow his troop; but 
to be at the head.” 


often let 
vice, the 


MICHIGAN 


and the 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 

GRAND RAPIDS—THE ONLY 

DAILY IN SEVEN OTHER 
CITIES 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw News Courier 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribune 
uskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertisin g Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, IIL 


a 


NEW YORK STATE 


Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 


ct) 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B.C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


eS eee 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 


and 


“a 
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BADGER PROGRAM READY 


Preparations Complete for 73rd Wis- 
consin Press Meeting at Milwaukee 


Preparations have been completed for 
the 73rd annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Press Association to be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 11-13. 

Features on the program will be the 
announcement of winners in the state 
community service contest; an address 
on community service for a newspaper by 
W. G. Bleyer, director of the course in 
journalism, University of Wisconsin; an 


address by Judge A. C. Backus, publisher 


| 


Editor Publisher 


& 


of the Milwaukee Sentinel; and a_ talk 
on “The Press and the Plow” by Prof. 
A. W. Hopkins, head of the agricultural 
journalism department, University of 
Wisconsin, 

Other addresses are: “Making the 
Newspaper a Success” by Arthur Bon- 
net, president Bonnet-Brown Company, 
Chicago; “Government Envelopes and 
Free Publicity,” by Herman Roe, vice- 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, Northfield, Minn.; “Develop- 
ing Foreign Advertising” by Charles 
Younggreen, general manager, Klau-Van 
Pieterson-Dunlap-Younggreen, advertis- 


ing agency, Milwaukee; ‘Functions Ofva 


Ne 


Country Newspaper” by Rev. 


for 


Donahey, dean of the Marquette Univers- 
ity school of journalism, Milwaukee ; 
“Why a Country Correspondent” by W. 
A. Hume, editor, Chilton (Wis.) Tunes; 
“Selling Advertising to Home Mer- 
chants” by Warren D. Leary, advertising 
manager, Rice Lake Chronotype. 

Officers are to be elected. The editors 
will be guests of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
and Jowrnal at two dinners and a dancing 
party. 


February 6, 


Brownwood Bulletin Wins Prize 


The Brownwood (Tex.) Bulletin has 
won first prize of $300 offered through 
the Texas Press Association by the 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks —largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11% sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2212 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog o 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK=— LONDON 


If you are selling equipment, supplies or 
services to the newspapers of the country, 
the direct and shortest route to reach your 
prospects is through the classified page of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 


TRE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys 
tem.” 


MONOME 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


References gladly furnished. 


With Independent 
Gas-fired Steam 
Generators. 


The quickest andthe 
most economical 
Presses dor ithe 
moulding and drying 
of Matrices. 


More than 800 in use 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DUNELLEN, N. J 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small 
publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Detroit 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
burgh Cincinnati = Barralo 
Pittsburg Boston : ‘ 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
H, B. Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


MODERNIZE 
COMPOSING ROOM 


with 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


BATTERY OF SIX HOE PNEUMATIC 
MATRIX-DRYING PRESSES 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


also at 


Tyler Chamber of Commerce for the best 
article on the industries and resources of 
Tyler and Smith Counties. 


Old N. Y. Sun Alumnus Celebrates 


George F. Lyon, old alumnus of the 
New York Sun, celebrated his 40th an- 
niversary Feb. 1 as clerk of the Supreme 
Court, New York. He declared he still 
considers himself a newspaper man first 
and a jury clerk second. Before taking | 
up the latter duties he was political edi- 
tor of the old New York Mail &. Ex 
press, court reporter of the Associated | 
Press and a special correspondent of the 
New York Sun. 


Classified 


EDITOR €é» PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 

2 Times — .35 per line 

3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 


White space charge at same rate per line per 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions, 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right te 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


INDEX OF CLASSIFICATION 


oO 


ADVERTISING 
General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pages 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraisers 
Supplies Devices 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers Newspapers Wanted 
Newspapers For Sale 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion Distribution 


Premiums 
EDITORIAL 


Business News Correspondents 
Syndicate Features 


Art Pages Radio 

Comics Sports 

Fashion Pages Statistical 

Fiction Wire News |. 

News Pictorial Women’s Pages 
EMPLOYMENT 

Help Wanted Situations Wanted 
MECHANICAL 


Equipment Wanted 
a 


ADVERTISING 


ee —————————————————————_ 


Equipment For Sale 


General Promotion 


wo MOnCh ee 
Advertismg Promotion—If you want mod! 
business, communicate with the Internation! 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 100 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


More Advertising Pays—Our organization is ¢ 
auxiliary to the publisher, developing busine 
he would not otherwise get, increasing 
prestige, swelling his revenue and linage. | 
specialize in special editions, special section 
special pages, doing the selling, writing, @ 
lecting without disturbing the office routime, 
carry a force of newspaper men of metropoliti 
experience. Write or wire for engagemen! 
We give as reference any publisher for whe 
we have worked. A list of these furnish’ 
upon request. Southern Publicity Co., tet 
porary address, De Land, Fla., care The New 
—————— 

Special Pages : 
Special Feature Pages—Local display develop: 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Buil 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Specia E 
tions. Every account guaranteed. William | 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Edit 
& Publisher. 


What can you do for a newspaper? Havé 
you a special service to offer? Publishert 
are always cn the look-out for ideas : 
opportunities to benefit their publications: 
Our classified page can carry your messagé 
direct—EDITOR & PUBLISHER. : 


Emplo 


Editor & Publisher 


for February 6, 1926 


yme 


nt— Equipment—S 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Help Wanted 


ivening Paper, exclusive southern field. Pop- 
lation city over 20,000; county seat; population 
ield 100,000; circulation nearly 6,000, A. B. C.; 
good plant; earning 15% on price asked. Initial 
ayment $100,000. J. B, Shale, Times Building, 
Yew York. 


Job Plant For Sale 


'rinting Plant for Sale in Florida; live pro- 
ressive, prosperous; established over twenty 
ears ago and has the reputaticn of doing good 
ork for particular customers. It is located 
a South Florida’s largest and best city, has 
splendid equipment, all the business it can 
ossibly handle and a clientele that don’t 
shop” for prices. With the wonderful prosper- 
Y now existing in Florida the business can 
€ rapidly increased both in volume and 
rofit. Owner desires to sell for the simple 
eason that he has made all the money he 
eeds and wants to quit. <A price will be 
amed that should yield the buyer a remarkable 
icome on his investment, Any reasonable 
‘rms will be considered, but no inquiries will 
© answered unless accompanied by references 
) show that parties are reliable and in posi- 
on to talk business. Address inquiries to 
lorida Printer, care of Editor & Publisher, 
ew York City. 


CIRCULATION 
SSS 


Premetien 


E 5 ; z 
reulation—When quick, additional eirculs tion 
verage becomes necessary, remember that our 
enty years in this one line of endeavor is 
ur he! against experimenting. Write or 
re Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
ock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Oe 
rculation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
» Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
inship Club Campaigns. : 


etin—Publishers—The leading daily city of 
00,000 population, 49th state. Stimulating 
‘ir circulation through our suggestions. 
rite or wire now. Most competitors are 
le awake fellows. The Albright China Co., 
rrollton, Ohio. 


dscriptions—Our “Opportunity Club’? Cam- 
gn plan is a_ subscription getter. Let us 
ha campaign for you. Sherman & Eckert, 
South Fourth Street, Easton, Pa, 


Premiums 


miums—Circulation figures of the leading 
yspapers of today stand as a monument to 
pulling power of chinaware as a circulation 
qulant. Our suggestions save promotion 
's. The Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio, 


EDITORIAL 
er TY 


Syndicate Features 


veland Waechter and Anzeiger and Cleve- 
1 Szabadsag are the new customers this 
k. Write for samples of a live, alert, up- 
ate service. The Graphic Syndicate, 25 
’ Hall Place, New York, 


al Articles—Publishers—Attention! We 
ish MSS on all subjects by competent 
lors. Will take advertising in exchange 
all_or part of our service. Reasonable 


s. Write up your wants. Literary Bureau 
Dept., MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


oo 
EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


rtising Manager; Advertising Salesmen; 
ified Solicitors; Classified Managers; 
lation Men; Editorial positions, now open, 
ishers’ Placement Service, Seitz Bldg., 
Ctise, N. Y. 


ified Manager wanted for paper in city of 
00 in Michigan; man who understands 
oting the small ads by office advertising, 
lars, etc. Prefer young man who sees 
‘ure in classified and wishes to make a 

by building up _a department. Salary 
rate to start. B-710, Editor & Publisher. 


tion Advertising Solicitor and Lay-out 
xperienced, wanted immediately for after- 
daily in Florida’s fastest growing city. 
Pportunity for right man, Fifty dollars to 
(2 .. Eanes, Advertising Manager, 
Beach Times, West Palm Beach, Florida, 


Circulation Manager—Desirable openings for 
two experienced newspaper circulation man- 
agers to take charge and manage offices in a 
circulation organization extending from coast 
to coast. Prefer men with not less than five 
years’ experience; over thirty years of age; 
and who have employed and managed forces 
of house-to-house canvassers, A minimum of 
$2,600 per year with Opportunities to advance 
to position paying from $5,000 to $8,000. 65 
former newspaper circulation managers and 
others now happily located in permanent posi- 


tions. Will not employ habitual users of 
liquor. Answer with references. Ernest A. 
Scholz, Circulation Director, The Butterick 


isting Company, Butterick Building, New 
ork, 


Managing Editor—New York State Evening 
Daily Newspaper, in splendid field, with net 
paid circulation in excess of 30,000 copies per 
day, is in need of services of able and ag- 
gressive managing editor. Position requires 
man of fine character and attainments, having 
to his credit real record of executive ac. 
complishments. Complete editorial control will 
be given to the right man as well as a salary 
commensurate with his capacity and ability. 
In applying please give reference and full in- 
formation in first letter, with picture, Strictly 
confidential. B-714, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesmen are offered profitable s:de- 
line in placing cut service with leading depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops in their ter- 
ritories on yearly contract basis. Service well 
established and sells readily. Desirable ter- 
ritory open. Address W. J. Hannon, 1435 E, 
12th St., Cleveland, O, 


SSS 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Man for responsible space selling 
job. Wants to make change in near future. 


Prefer medium size Southern city. Young, 
married, Christian. Highest references and 
with background of experience that assures 
competence in any position accepted, B-709, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man who is a specialist in build- 
ing classified advertising, experienced as 
classified Manager and _ counsellor, Knows 
bookkeeping, how to handle clerks and _solici- 
tors, promotion and primarily collections. This 
man desires an opportunity with a good news- 
Paper as assistant to publisher, business or 
advertising manager where he can direct classi- 
fied but be able to learn and handle other 
responsible work. Age 26, college education, 
very capable salesman and contact man. He 
will earn his salary by increasing your classi- 
fied, but he wants the opportunity of learning 


the business end. Address B-720, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, young, a producer, wants 
connection with medium sized progressive news- 
paper. West preferred, Immediate acceptance, 
B-716, Editor & Publisher. 
Advertising Manager—Experienced as Assistant 
and Advertising Manager of both eastern and 
central western newspapers, and as partner in 
New York Special Agency. Now employed, but 
seeking position where opportunities are un- 
limited for a real producer. Newspaper with 
largest circulation in city of 100,000 or more 


preferred. B-703, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager-Solicitor, 28, married, 
seeks connection with growing paper in city 
between 20,000 and 150,000 where marked 


ability as copy-writer, linage 
builder is needed. Hard work, keen competi- 
tion. no deterrent. Salary $60, but future 
Prospects, living conditions first considerations. 
Advertising Manager, now employed, seeks 
new connection. Twelve years’ experience in 
selling advertising. Age 35. Thoroughly 
familiar with local display, automobile accounts 


and _ good-will 


and_ publicity, national accounts and_ service 
work, also classified advertising. Employed at 
Present as_ Advertising Manager of middle 
western daily with circulation about 85,000. 
Not satisfied with future here. Can furnish 
best of references. Box B-624, Editor & 
Publisher. 


An Advertising Manager who has been through 
the mill, a producer who in the small amount 
of space occupied here, cannot go into details, 
but he knows the answer to the problems that 
confront the head of the advertising depart- 
ment of a daily newspaper. Has had experi- 
ence on both morning and evening papers 
published in cities from one hundred to five 
hundred thousand population. Is nationally 
known. Now employed but for logical reasons 
is desirous of making a change. Full details 
on request. B-694, Editor & Publisher, 


Advertising Manager: Capable; now employed 
as branch manager large advertising agency, 
Experience includes several years on advertising 
staff metropolitan newspaper. Can successfully 
handle national business and manage local staff, 
Minimum salary, $75.00 weekly. B-712, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Thoroly experienced 
newspaper executive of proven ability seeks 
connection with progressive Paper needing a 


man accustomed to putting over hard proposi- 
tions. Sixteen years on papers in cities up 
to a million population. An organizer and pro- 
ducer in all classifications of newspaper adver- 


tising. Want permanent connection where 
results will be recognized, Young, married. 
For complete details and interview address 


B-719, Editor & Publisher, 


Equipment For Sale 


Linotype Bargains—Several Model One Lino- 
types in good running order, price $600 each. 
Several Model Two and Model Four Linotypes 
reduced to one magazine machines, Price $650 
each. One Model Five Linotype, excellent con- 
dition $1000. All without matrices. Prices 
Strictly cash. You can use them until you 
need a better machine then trade in for twice 
as much on new machine. The Linograph 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Artist—Cartoonist, experienced all newspaper 


art, desires change. B-696, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Business Manager or Advertising Manager, 


Successful executive record in more than one 
field. Available immediately. B-684, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Circulation—Mr, Publisher, are you in need of 
new, young blood in your circulation depart- 
ment? I possess executive ability; a thorough 
knowledge of A.B.C.; office detail, and prac- 
tical and economical methods of promoting 
circulation. Can meet competition under ad- 
verse conditions. I am not a desk man, most 
of my time being spent in training and super- 
vising my field men. Address B-718, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Circulation Manager—Capable of 
promotion. Produce and maintain staple circula- 
tion. Seeks personal interview publisher, city 
exceeding 200,000, East of Rocky Mountains. 
B-707, Editor & Publisher, 
Circulation-Promotion Manager wishes 
tion as circulation manager with 
under 50,000 circulation, or city 
with paper over 50,000. Twelve 
perience on morning, evening, Sunday and 
combination newspapers. Thoroughly under- 
stands promotion, contest work, etc. Available 
on month’s notice. Best references. B-706, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager—If your classi- 
fied department needs rebuilding and you are 
willing to pay for the services of a specialist 
on a commission or flat fee basis, let’s talk it 
over. Past record as manager and counsellor 
speaks for itself. B-705. Editor & Publisher. 


Classified or Display Manager—Young man 
desires greater opportunity. Eight years’ ex- 
perience, good record, age 28, married. B-715, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Expert, with many years of success- 
ful experience in building classified business on 
Metropolitan and small town Papers, offers per- 
sonal service in training and Management of 
classified department. My work includes train- 
ing of local manager to succeed myself, instal- 
lation of necessary system, training of selling 
force, promotional work, development of reader 
interest. My charge is based on department 
income and increase in earnings. William E. 
Jordan, care Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—What have you to offer reliable 
man who can fill any position in editorial dept? 
References. B-653, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent—All-around experi- 
enced on metropolitan dailies; pyrotechnic with 
absolute control; available soon; $10,000 year. 
B-668, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Woman with 2 years’ experience as 
Publictiy Director in a well-known New Eng- 
land Ladies’ College, seeks new connections. 
Prefers Publicity, Feature Journalism, or Lit- 
erary Research in English, French, or German. 
Address B-702, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man of broad and successful ex- 
perience, employed in important executive posi- 
tion on large morning paper, desires responsible 
and permanent desk connection in smaller city. 
Young, aggressive, with sound news judgment 


Metropolitan 


posi- 
newspaper 

circulator 
years’ ex- 


and good executive. Six years as managing 
editor with no failures in record. Details and 
references submitted. B-711, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 4 

Pressmar—Mr. Publisher: You want good 


workmanship in your pressroom department? 
I_can command it ‘and produce. Write E. N. 
Holterbach, room 3, 926 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Reporter, 5 years’ experience in general news 
writing desires position. Able to review drama 
or music. Now employed. B-708, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Telegraph Editor -32, experienced, leased wire 
or pony. also sports writer; references; B-717, 
Editor & Publisher, 


MECHANICAL 
Equipment For Sale 


Complete Newspaper Plant for tabloid or stand- 
ard 8 col. newspaper, including Hoe Quad, 
six linotypes, all steel composing room and 
practically new front office and editorial equip- 
ment. Inspection invited. Immediate delivery. 
Southern Publishers Exchange, Inc., 203 Carneal 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Duplex—Having purchased a Duplex 48-page 
press, we will sell our Duplex 20-page, 8 col, 
12% em, one deck Metropolitan stereotype 
press. Condition like new doing excellent work. 


Would ‘keep press if we had room. Delivery 
and terms at purchaser’s convenience. De- 
cided bargain. Home News, New 


Daily 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Potter Stereotype Press, 16-page, with all 
necessary equipment, 4 linotypes, and other 
equipment used in modern newspaper and job 
plant. Papers consolidated, reason for selling. 
Must dispose of immediately. The Herald. 
Argus, La Porte, Ind. 


Printers’ Outfitters—Printing Plants and busi- 
ness bought and sold. American Typefounders’ 
products, printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery 
of every description, Conner, Fendler & Co., 
96 Beekman St., New York City. 


Six Fonts 8 Point Mats for Sale; No. 19 with 
title No, 1, modern figures for sale; see Mer- 
genthaler linotype specimen book; proofs will be 
sent, The Republic, Yakima, Wash, 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Tl. 
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WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
1S years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and Magazine properties 
throughout the 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists include men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest re ponsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns, Registration free, No 
charge to employers, 


Men of High Calibre 


is the way one publisher referred to 
the employees he secured through the 


Classified page of 
LISHER. 


EDITOR & PUB- 


“Hard to make a decision,” he said 
because the men he got in touch with 
through this medium, were all above 
the average. 


“Situations Wanted” furnishes a list 
or under “Help Wanted’’ the Publisher 
can state his needs. 
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S| BUSINESS TICKLERS 


667P\HE Story of Waterloo” was the 

title of a series of full-page adver- 
tisements run recently by the Waterloo 
(la.) Evening Courter. The explanatory, 
copy was signed by various business "rms. 
Following are some 0! the subjects: 
“Schools and Colleges” ; ‘Waterloo as a 
Hospital Center’; “Waterloo as a Farm- 
‘Waterloo as an Amuse- 


ing Center”; 
Other pages were devoted 


ment Center.” 4 \ ) 
to transportation, manufacturing, welfare 
organizations, churches, the municipality, 


and retail etores eo. Re Le 


Confectioners, candy manuiacturers, 
jobbers and retailers will be an excellent 
source this Valentine’s Day tor a group 
of ads featuring candy as Valentine gift, 
confectioners . are preparing to 
launch a big national campaign a little 
later, Florists and stationers, however, 
should not be neglected,—C. Wik, 1b, 


as the 


A cleaning and pressing establishment 
at Bloomington, Ind. found that Tuesday 
was a dull day, and so they advertised 
that two suits, coats, dresses, etc. would 
be cleaned and pressed on Tuesday for 
one cent more than the usual price of one. 
Investigation in another city brought out 
the fact that beauty parlors also had a 
slack day on Tuesday and considered 
giving a shampoo and a manicure for the 
price of one plus one cent, etc. Drug- 
gists also advocated having their 1 cent 
sales on Tuesdays. How about your 
city ?—Thora Eigenmann. 

A Michigan paper obtained statements 
from business men and manufacturers on 
the value of an education received in a 
business college, and armed with these, 
obtained good displays from three local 
business colleges —B. A. me 


The Houston Chronicle recently ran a 
“Dollar Day” sale in its classified adver- 
tising department, offering special classi- 
fied lineage for $1.00 for that dave ailing 
department was “swamped” with business, 
and the offer was such a success that the 
Chronicle repeated it later—W. ial, JN 
Austin, Texas. 


Now that national automotive associa- 
tions are encouraging the saving of tires, 
in an effort to break the rubber trust, 
why not line up a page of advertisements 
of tire repair shops? Incorporate an ex- 
planatory story in the page.—Harold J. 
Ashe, 


Practically every city has its “Rent- 
A-Car” concerns which make a practice 
of renting out various kinds of automo- 
biles to persons who do not own cars of 
their own. These can often be sold for 
a good spread if the solicitor will draft 
a table showing the car fare on the rail- 
roads to various nearby points, and then 
a comparative table showing the cost per 


Youngstown 
Vindicator 


has used our pages 
for 23 years 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


person when a rented car is used.—B. A.T. 


If business is somewhat dull with your 
shoe dealer, get him to put on a special 
sale of either men's or women’s shoes, 
whereby the customer may trade in a 
pair of old shoes on a new pair and re- 
ceive an allowance of $2, or some such 
amount on each new pair purchased. 
One requirement is that the customer 
must wear the old shoes into the store. 
The old shoes are then given to the 
Salvation Army. Such a sale has been a 
success here on both men’s and women’s 
shoes.—Anton Jepperson, Mason City, la. 
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GETS SIX MONTHS FOR FRAUD 


Man Exposed by New York World 


Given Maximum Sentence 


Philip Pape pleaded guilty in a New 
York court Jan. 18, to defrauding adver- 
tisers in the business opportunity columns 
of the New York World and was sen- 
tenced to serve not less than six months 
or more than three years in the peniten- 
tiary. Evidence produced by the Bureau 
of Accuracy and Fair Play of the World 
caused him to change his plea. 

The specific complaint against Pape was 
made by Etta MacCauley, who advertised 
a rooming house for sale. Pape, giving 
the name of Brown and representing him- 
self as the head of the Active Business 
Exchange, specializing in the sale of 
rooming houses, called on her and pur- 
suaded her to pay him $25 as an advance 
commission, agreeing to return the money 
if he did not make: the sale in ten days. 

He failed to make the sale or return 
the money, Miss MacCauley complained to 
the World and an investigation brought 
to light 45 other persons who had been 
similarly defrauded. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“Gel WP INl Cy ist 
PUBLISHED 


ECENTLY a clergyman in the 60's, 
a man of more than average ability 
unable to obtain a church in competition 


with the younger ministers of his de- 
nomination, decided to advertise in the 
daily press for a pastorate—and did so 
without making any special effort to con- 
ceal his identity. Interviewed by the 
newspapers, he upheld his unconventional 
method of seeking a new congregation, 
and told the reporters bluntly that pres- 
ent-day conditions offered only two _al- 
ternatives to the pastor unable to obtain 
a berth: charity or suicide, and that more 
than one gray-haired minister, finding 
himself without a field for his labors, 
had been confronted with such a choice. 
Some news stories of absorbing interest 
followed—and the underlying idea he set 
forth, developed by an alert church re- 
porter or editor in almost any fair-sized 
community, should be productive in the 
extreme of thought-compelling articles 
or interviews with churchmen, prominent 
laymen, elderly ministers, and social wel- 
fare workers—to determine if his was 
an unduly pessimistic view, or whether 
such a condition exists and is merely 
being ignored because of the infrequency 
with which it comes so dramatically 
to public attention—C. L. Moody, Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News. 


Because of the peculiar names of the 
latest dance records, it is becoming more 
and more embarrassing for men to buy 
phonograph records from the girls at 
the music stores. They must approach 


THOSSe We 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
oadian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


the clerk, and in response to her query, 
“What can I do for you?’, answer, 
Love You,’ “I Want a Mama,” “Tve 
Got a Sweetie,” “You Know You Belong 
to Somebody Else,” etc. Get a list of 
the new dance records, and then talk to 
a girl who sells phonograph records.— 
R. W. A., San Antonio, Tex. 


A good many folks, shivering as they 
hurry down the street, wonder how a po- 
liceman or a truck driver or a laborer 


«¢ America’s Own” 


HELEN 
WILLS 


articles on 
week 


her 
twice a 
through 


Secure 
tennis; 


can go along, doing their duty, apparently’ 
unmindful of the cold. If one could see 
the many layers of clothing encasing the 
bulky patrolman there would be less 
amazement about how he can stand the 
cold. And a yarn about who has the 
coldest job in town ought to go well some 
chilly evening—A. C. R. 


What are the odd, interesting, unusual 
and frequently startling allegations on 
which divorce petitions have been based 
in your city? Send your clever feature 
story writer to interview the clerk of the 
Domestic Relations Division of the Cir- 
cuit Court on this subject—David Res- 
nick. 


A good feature story can be written 
based on the question “Does a moving 


picture camera operator get a ‘kick’ out , 
The operator can also 
tell you of the remarkable improvements 
in motion picture theaters since the days | 


of the films?” 


of bed sheets, used for the screen; the 


camera cranked by hand, and the “piano 


orchestra.”"—R. W. A. 
BE BSeGBEHERAS BE BG 


» Frank H. Simonds 


@ is in EUROPE for the 


a Disarmament Conference 
@ as representative of over 
@ fifty leading American 
® Newspapers. 


His List is still growing. 
The First European release will 
appear on February 14 


Wire for option 


on 
His Articles 


@ The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


a 373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
see eeeeenaeevesae 


HOWE ABOUT 
EVERYTHING 


“OF THE BIG THINGS GOING 
ON NOW,” SAYS ED HOWE, 
“MORE THAN HALF ARE 
MISTAKES.” 


WELL, THE SYNDICATION 
OF ED'S WEEKLY COLUMN OF 
CHEERFUL INDIGNATION 15 
NO MISTAKE—ORDER IT AND 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


FIND OUT WHY. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. | 
154 Nassau St. New York City 


FIVE PAGES 


of Exclusive Newspaper 
Features Each Day 


Editorial Page 
News Feature Page 
Woman's Page 
Sports Page 

Comic Page 
SERIAL FICTION 


By BEATRICE BURTON 


Author of 
“The Flapper Wife,” “Love Bound,”’ etc. 


EDITORS’ 
FEATURE SERVICE, INC. 


Allied With 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Inc... 


1819 Broadway Times Bldg. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND ~ 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, INC. 


and the 
Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 
“Treasure Island” and “The 


Three Musketeers’” picturized 
literature by N. Brewster Morse. 


“Vivian Vanity,” the outstanding 
Woman's Page strip. 


The Wheeler-Nicholson Blan- 
ket Service includes the above 
and a large assortment of up-t0- 
the-minute features for every 
page of the paper. 

Write or wire for samples and 
the exceedingly low prices for your 
territory. 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, INC. 


373 Fourth Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. | 
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mele MORE MERCHANDISE —IN 


EW ENGLAND 


THROUGH THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


sc] HE business and social life of New England are so closely associated that there is little evi- 


es 

V dence of so called class distinction. C2 

DS A They are substantial folks, these New Englanders, having the same ideas, an equal distribution : f 
of wealth and the same requirements for comforts and luxuries. These conditions constitute a fertile a 
territory for the distribution of merchandise. Cs 

The foundation of a nation wide advertising campaign could well be laid in New England. Facilities oe 
for distribution are ideal and wholesale zones are clearly defined so that results may be safely pre- ws 
determined. ; 
if 

; : : 5 aaa A 

The prosperous population of New England is easily reached, whether for distribution of goods or for et 
announcement of goods. Its leading newspapers, forming a chain of advertising publicity that has no ¢; 


weak link, reaches substantially all of these people who are potential buyers. The cost of an adver- 
lising campaign in this territory is moderate. Compared with any other method of getting your message é' 
into the home it is extremely low. 


Valuable service is offered the National Advertiser by the New England daily newspapers listed below. 
They will supply you with details of territorial survey and other information that will materially aid 
: in the distribution and sales promotion of your merchandise. 


Advertise to the New England 
people through these Newspapers 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines lation lines lines lation lines lines 
*Attleboro Sun ........... E) 5,778 ,03 .03 *Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,041 .0375 +025 epi i 
*Boston Globe.......... (ees) 284,318 50 50 +Keene Sentinel .......... (E) 3,806 036 —-.028 a yeah Ing Cas i ied an GOs iB oh 
*Boston Globe ............. (8) 331,259 55 55 Manchester Union Leader *Bridgeport Post (8) 20.827 10 10 
*Boston Transcript ....... (E) 31,978 +20 +20 (M&E) 29,422 13 10 : SOPOre Ost wc avets ete i A A 
Boston Post ............. (M) 378,597 60 .60 Hartford Courant ........ (M) 37,412.08 08 
weston, Post ............ (S) 342,318 .55 55 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 *Hartford Courant ....... (8) sat 11 a 
*Fall River Herald....... (8) 16,245 .06 .06 F tHartford Times ......... (E) 50,354 18 13 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 11,6038 06 1045 shel a sae dene rae bake nt preys *Middletown Press ....... (E) 8,214 0825 08 
‘Haverhill Gazette ........ (E) 15,729,065 05 *Providence Bulletin ...... (E) 66,408 17 (B).23 jNew Haven Register...(E&S) 44,406 13 .12 
gee _ 76.487 .06 bee *Providence Journal ...... (M) 37,839 10 (B),28 *New London Day........ (E) 12,389.07 045 
Bening Hear SORE) ate or or pretence Touma (3) GBS0K AT Arion ‘Bllotin 1 AntoT ahs 
*New Bedford Standard Mercury Providence, Tribune... (E) 92049 "10 ‘oor *Norwalk Hour .......-... (E) 6,069 .04 .04 
(M&E) 82,111 10 10 SWoutatee Sine). eee (E&S) 4.476 025 (025 {South Norwalk Sentinel... (E) 4,873 035 .025 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard SW oarsoc ete Callies (E) 13,959 05 05 *Stamford Advocate ...... (E) 10,088 05 .04 
*North Aa T int bad pier a og J *Waterbury Republican American 
Deas. x., cakes "&) 16.712 ‘05 05 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 (M&E) 23,856 .08 08 
ae ae oe ee, ba *Barre Times ............ (E) 7,181.08 1025 “Waterbury Republican ...(8) 15,284 —_.08 Ase 
Salem News .......-.... =) +Bennington Banner ...... (E) 8,132 0125 0125 
*Taunton Gazette ......... (E) 8,970 = 05 +035 Brattleboro Reformer ...(E) 3,370 03 0175 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette *Burlington Free Press....(M) 18,030 05 .05 
(M&E) 91,768 26 23 *Rutland Herald ......... (M) 11,038 04 04 *A, B. C, Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 1925, 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram St, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 7Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 
(8S) 50,079 19 16 (E) 4,046 0214 015 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 


Total 
Advertising 


(Agate Lines.) 
January, 1926: 


(Agate Lines.) 


January, 1926: 

The (Suti saetcencweess ses a OOas4a0 
2d Evening Paper ...... 229,630 
Sun's Leadian.cn ser rt 122,790 
December, 1925: 

Thew Suny Aheaden cle cipiancs 368,266 
2d Evening Paper-...... - 220,956 
Sun’s Lead i.6.-...sertesce 147,310 
November, 1925: 

SERS SoUt is octa'= acs eee sie 414,694 
2d Evening Paper ...... 272,402 
Sun’s Lead .............. 142,292 
October, 1925: 


Starting The Year 


Editor & Publisher for February 6, 1926 


On Top 


jee continued leadership of The Sun in adver- 
tising among New York evening newspapers 
was more pronounced in January than ever betore. 


‘The Sun. cee 1,453,598 
Ste baad oe oc In January The Sun led the second New York 
2 evening Paper cos: MAB evening newspaper by 229,498 lines. The Sun's 
Tee Se gene ns LAE lead during this month was nearly a hundred 
Ocithe, 1525) eae thousand lines greater than in any preceding month. 
2 eae ae aoe a 
September, 1925: pai The Sun’s gain in total advertising in January of this year. 
2d Evening Paper ...... 1181606 compared with January of last year was 206,894 lines. This 
August 922° ae ae was 72,204 lines more than the combined gains of all the other 
Stas band to "02.328 New York evening newspapers. 
The Sun sto socsasioietcee | 1O0SI0I0 a 
Sete Leal oan eta Advertisers prefer The Sun to all other New York 
National evening newspapers because Of sits _demonstrated superior 
aoa selling power — a selling power that is due to an unusually 
Advertising responsive circulation. 


The Sun is read by people who have the means as well 
as the desire to buy what they need and want — people 
who have confidence in The Sun as a newspaper and who 
respond readily to the advertisements which it publishes. 


National Advertisers have found through experience that 


The SUR) cceics: aces cece LAS LeU. 

gre bead ae Toner The Sun is an extremely effective medium through which to sell 

September, 1925: ° ° ° 

The, Sun oe ee 215,15 their products in New York and for this reason they use more 
Evening Paper ..... A ° 

Sun’s Lead «0. ..-1..0+-. 58,018 space in The Sun, month after month, and year after year, than 

August, 1925 . Y : 

24 Evening ple eas they use in any other New York evening newspaper. 

un’s Lead ........055 31,134 

July, 1925 25 A ° 

Bcoetag Bapct 236,552 For products of good quality The Sun is a most effective 

Nit STELOAG yt oi secrets 43,082 


selling force in the world’s greatest market. 


280 BROADWAY 


BOSTON WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Old South Building Munsey Building 208 So. La Salle St. First National Bank Building 
LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 


Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de l’Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
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SUITE 1700 Times TT oG ot eg Co NER 7 ee 


42 OTREET AND BRoApD WAY. 
Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; News 
Ad isi 


paperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and 
| vertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of M 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 13, 1926 


Journalist, October 30, 1909; 
arch 3, 1879. 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


10c-Per Copy 


MILLION 


of the New York Daily News . 


a 


DAILY (December average) . . . 1,000,740 
SUNDAY (December average) . 1,222,391 
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Ture have been and are other million circulations ® & In the 
British Isles, among 57,000,000 people, the Sunday Pictorial has 
a circulation reported as 2,300,000 copies weekly and the Daily Mail, 
published simultaneously in London and Manchester, runs 1,800,000 


copies daily @ @ In this country the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Pictorial Review have circulations in excess of two mil- 


lion; Liberty, the Weekly for Everybody, has more than a mil- 
lion in its second year. These periodicals draw their circulations 


from our whole national. population of 114,000,000 people @ @ 
The Chicago Sunday Tribune has a million circulation among 


the population of five states @@ BUT never before to our 
knowledge, either in this country or abroad, has any publica- 
tion reached a circulation ofa million copies among 10,000,000 
people—the population of New York City and suburbs @ 8 
Never before has any publication been read by so many 
people at the same time in the same place @ @ And never 
before has the national advertiser had such a tremendous 
concentrated, cohesive selling force in the richest market 
‘in the world @@ Tell it to Sweeney, the average man, 
the average woman, the average family, through the 


¢ Marvelous MILLION of the Daily News 8 & Get the Facts! ? 
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lowa’s families 


have an average wealth 


of $17,000! 


Iowa Daily Newspaper 
Publishers will help you 
get distribution in lowa. 
They have bound them- 
selves together under 
the “Iowa Plan.” Write 


for information. 


HERE are 586,000 families in Iowa, a big 
majority of whom are able to buy most of the 
luxuries of life as well as the necessities. 


In fact, the wealth of Iowa averages $17,000 for every 
family in the state! 


This presents a truly amazing opportunity for the 
manufacturer—a situation he simply can not afford 
to. ignore. 


It becomes all the more impressive when you note 
that lowa has the greatest number of farms equipped 
with telephones, and also the smallest percentage of 
illiteracy. 


And remember that nearly every Iowa family takes a 
daily lowa newspaper. 


ZOWIE! 
IF THEY 
GET MUCH 
MORE MONEY 
IN TOWA TLL Rie 
HAVE TO 7 Ne 

HIRE AN a8 ie 

ASSISTANT! 


No wonder Iowa’s jobbers are enthusiastic about any 
product of merit that is advertised in this medium! 


They know that advertising in the daily lowa news- 
papers means more sales and quick sales from one 
end of the state to the other! 


The Iowa Daily Press Association 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 


Dubuque Times-Journal 


IOWA—WHERE EVERY FAMILY 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine Journal 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Times-Tribune 
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The World’s Greatest Market 


NEW YORK 


North Jersey 


Individuals Paying 
_Income Tax -. + 210,519 
-ommuters to New 


Retail Stores 
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6,059,444. The population of Metropoli- 
tan New York is 9,444,000. These added 
millions live in New York’s great suburban 
areas — Northern New Jersey, Westchester 
County, Southern Connecticut and Long Island. 


al: population of Greater New York is 


These people are as closely linked to New 
York City as though they actually lived an 
Broadway. Over 350,000 of them travel to New 
York every weekday to work. As many more 
come to BUY! They represent the prosperous 
and substantial element of the Metropolitan 


New Dork Herald Gribune 
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area—the home owners, bankers, brokers, busi- 
ness executives. More than 32% of the men 
listed in the Director of Directors live in the 
suburbs. 

Department stores recognize the value of 
suburban business and cater to it extensively. 
One store spends over $1,000,000 a year for 
suburban deliveries—and finds it profitable. 

Over 56 percent of the total metropolitan sales 
of automobiles for the first ten months of 1925 
were for suburban delivery. 

The Herald Tribune is the favorite news- 
paper of the suburbs. In the entire residential 


Westchester County 


and 
Southern Connecticut 
Families - - = 148,840 
Dwellings - - - 105,200 
Automobiles - = 94,470 
Individuals Paying 
Income Tax - - 79,002 


Commuters to New 


York City (over) 50,000 
Retail Stores 


LONG ISLAND 


Groceries 
Drug - 
Hardware 
Men's Wear - 
Dry Goods - 
Shoes - - 
Furniture - 
Garages 
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Families - - 
Dwellings . 
Automobiles - 


Income Tax 


York City - 


Groceries 
Drug . 
Hardwere 
Men’s Wear 
Dry Goods 
Shoes 
Furniture 
Garages - 
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suburban district the Herald Tribune consist- 
ently outsells all other morning newspapers. 

Herald Tribune advertisers gain the benefit 
of this suburban coverage, in addition to a 
wide circulation of thé highest grade in the 
Greater City. 

Hence the Herald Tribune must be the key. 
stone for any campaign which hopes to cover 
the entire New York Metropolitan market. 

And here’s a significant fact—The Herald 
Tribune is the only standard size morning news- 
paper in New York to show a steady gain in 
circulation in 1925. 


FIRST TO LAST — THE TRUTH: NEWS “& EDITORIALS & ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Business Conditions are Sound 
in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Last year was a “bumper” year in America’s third largest market. 

This year is starting off fine. 

Philadelphia’s Board of Trade reports that labor and payrolls are at top-notch. 
Building operations are on an enormous scale and at the maximum for all time. 


Retail store trade is unsurpassed; consumption of household articles, wearing apparel 
and food-stuffs is above last year’s figures. 


Where “business is good” and money is active is always a good place to advertise. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


he Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 
524,662 stay 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


yY “In ¥& 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


, \ The Bulletin, 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
247 Park Avenue C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Bldg.) 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


Issued every Saturday, 
e The Editor & Publisher Co., 
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Dream of Press Uniting To Shape World 
Ideals Behind Haines’ Florida Plan 


Retired Railroad Builder Tells Why He Is Giving Millions For Press City Project—Interviewer Believes 
Him Sincere and Disinterested, But Not F ully Informed on Practical Points 


ALTAMONTE SPRINGS, Fla., Feb. 
9—Charles D. Haines, originator and 
lavish patron of the International Press 
Foundation, which became a reality 
through formal acceptance of his extra- 
ordinary gifts by a convention of news- 
paper men assembled here at his request 
during the past week, this afternoon 
granted to Epiror & PusLisHeER an inter- 
view during which he told the story of 
the benefaction and candidly and freely 
replied to questions concerning his mo- 
tives and dreams of service to humanity. 
Mr. Haines’ gift to the journalists of 
the world consists of donations, in his 
name and that of his wife, of 1,000 acres 
of land at Geneva in the heart of some 
of the most ravishingly beautiful tropical 
lands of the state, the real value of which 
he says he cannot estimate but which may 
be worth $5,000,000; his home here 
which he says has a value of $250,000, 
and $50,000 in cash for preliminary or- 
ganization purposes. The deed to his 
home has been made with the qualification 
that it shall be used by the donors during 
their lifetime. He makes no mention of 
considerable sums of money which it is 
known he has expended during the past 
two years in organizing the amazing 
philanthropy. For instance, the con- 
vention held here during the past week 
was at Mr. Haines’ expenses and his 
nationwide offer to defray the travelling 
and living expenses of delegates who at- 
tended from every state except California. 
The aggregate of this cost alone was 
mode than $25,000, in the opinion of local 
newspaper men. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haines had just returned 
to their home from the final session of 
the Foundation convention, when this 
writer called. Mr. Haines was radiant, 
excited, exclamatory, and, as he said, 
happy to tell the newspaper fracternity 
through Epiror & PusitsHER what it all 
meant to him and what he believed it 
would some day mean to journalism and 
the reading public of the world. 

As he rocked and smoked on the 
veranda of his home, in a setting of 
tropical grandeur overlooking a shimmer- 
ing purple lake, this 69 year old capitalist 
presented the picture of a triumphant al- 
truist, long misunderstood but at last 
Victorious over a skeptical world. 

“I have not blamed anyone for hesitat- 
ing to accept me at my word in this 
Matter,’ he said. “This is a_ selfish 
world and perhaps it is right that every 
thing should be questioned and made to 
prove itself worthy. Newspaper men by 
habit are incredulous and one of their 
finest qualities is that they put all public 
questions under acid tests to find the 
truth.” 

During the interview 
dialogue occurred. 

O—“Mr. Haines, it is only fair to tell 
you that but few newspaper men have 
understood your proposal for a Press 
Foundation and that there has been an 
undercurrent of professional opinion that 
the motive may not have been disinter- 
ested.” 


the following 


By MARLEN PEW 


(By Telegraph to Epvttor & PusiisHeEr) 


A—“I know that is true, perhaps better 
than anyone else. Skepticism has been 
much more general than you admit. The 
air has been full of boom propaganda in 
this state and naturally many people have 
connected the plan with the real estate de- 
velopment. I have appreciated that right 
along. Then, again it is unbelievable to 
many people that a man can want to give 
away his possessions, as Mr. Haines and 
I do. However, I will tell you and you 
may repeat it to the newspaper profession, 
that there is not, nor can there ever be, 
anything that they or any mortal soul can 
give to me. Wealth I have in such abund- 
ance that I cannot ever use it and my 
problem in life is to free myself of these 
riches. Mrs. Haines and I are childless, 
We are passing into the twilight zone. 
We can carry nothing with us to the 
Great Beyond. The fortune that I have 
succeeded in amassing can be put to high 
or to unworthy use according to my 
judgments now, and I believe that I have 
found a means by which this fortune can 
be made of vast public benefit. There is 
no honor that I want. There is no dis- 
tinction that can come to me through 
these gifts that I will accept. I do not 
even want my name on this house. I am 
not ambitious in any political or commer- 
cial or social sense. What I have done is 
to satisfy a purpose to serve my fellow- 
men,” 

Q—“Why among all the interests of the 
world did you select journalism as the 
object of your benefaction ?” 

A—“"Tn the first place, it is wholly im- 
personal. It does not trace back to any 
individual or to any specific occasion. 
Many years ago when I was building a 
railroad in Michigan I needed to gain 
popular approval of my plans and I 
started a newspaper, which I ran for a 
short time and then made a present of it 
to the editor. On other occasions I 
owned newspapers in Boston and at Hud- 
son, N..Y., the former called the Guide 
and long since suspended and the latter 
subsequently merged with another. paper. 
I have owned eight weekly papers during 
my lifetime. Asa boy I learned how to 
set type and printed a little paper. 
Journalism has always fascinated me. 
When I was 27 years old I was sent to 
Congress from the 19th district of New 
York and there I met many correspon- 
dents. I have built 38 steam and street 
car lines in many states of this. nation. 
I am a director in 18 companies today. 
I have made the acquaintance of a large 
number of newspaper men, all of whom 
I have admired. 

“Gradually I became convinced that 
newspaper men -were the most unselfish, 
patient, earnest and intelligent class of 
workers in any industry or among the 
professions and that they received the 
scantiest material rewards. I came to 
know that all over the country, par- 
ticularly in small towns, there were hun- 


dreds of men and women in journalism 
who were giving more to their communi- 
ties than any other individuals and yet, 
although they might work themselves to 
shreds, old age would find them unpre- 
pared for even common creature com- 
forts. These observations have been con- 
firmed during the past two years many 
times. I have hundreds of letters from 
able newspaper workers telling of ma- 
terial neglect which is sufficient to touch 
the heart of any one. 


“The sentimental features were sub- 
sequently dwarfed in my mind by the 
practical advantages of a world-wide 
press organization as a service to man- 
kind.” 

At this point Mr. Haines referred to 
the fact that the typographical unions 
provide homes for aged or infirm printers 
and suggested that among his early 
thoughts was the one that newspaper 
men might at least be as well provided 
for. He saw his gifts, unlike the Ben- 
nett gift, would have no strings attached. 


“Mrs. Haines and I often talked of 
this,” he said. “And at first we thought 
we might provide for a home for the 
newspaper men and women of Florida. 
We found that this plan did not meet the 
approval of newspaper men of the state 
and after I had talked with prominent 
editors here I decided that the scope of 
the home should be national. Gradually 
the conception came to us that it was not 
a home that the newspaper people wanted 
or needed so much as an organization 
and that this should indeed be inter- 
national. 

“The original plan was to give this 
home 110 acres and all improvements 
and indeed we did go so far as to form a 
local committee of newspaper people to 
accept it’ and’ organize for service. It 
was when I discovered that this bene- 
faction was being taken advantage of by 
real estate interests that I changed the 
first plans. No sooner had the plans for 
this press home been announced than real 
estate boomers on all sides of our prop- 
erty began to exploit their lands and we 
simply withdrew to stop it. 


“Our original gift to the Florida 
Newspaperman’s Home was $10,000 in 
cash and the property. I did not wish 
the newspaper men then or at any time 
to be called upon for financial aid. It 
was my belief that the nublic would sup- 
ply all the funds needed to build fand 
carry on the work after the home was 
established. 


“After the conception of an interna- 
tional venture became fixed in our minds 
and after the real estate boomers had 
upset our plans here I sent out a crew of 
experienced real estate buyers and gath- 
ered together 1,000 acres of what I be- 
lieve to be the most beautiful country 
under the sky. This is on the Geneva 
Peninsula in Seminole County. It re- 


quired six months to buy the land and 
the story of how land values jumped 
around ‘there before we got our plot to- 
gether is a chapter I shall not dwell 
upon, but it was exciting enough for me. 
More than $5,000,000 have been expended 
on Press City properties. The most 
beautiful of all has been donated to 
newspaper men. 

“Press City covers 12 by five miles. 
It has been accepted by representative 
newspaper men in every state of the 
Union except California, and I may say 
that I have just received a letter from 
California saying that that state mis- 
understood the situation and will pres- 
ently join. 

“An expert land engineer is there now 
working out the scheme. Every state is 
to have ten acres and a less amount will 
be apportioned to every nation that ac- 
cepts our donation. 

“Every property will face on one of 
the magnificent lakes, Jessup and Har- 
vey. These lakes are ten’ miles in length. 
Three railroads enter Press City. It is 
40 miles from the ocean. 

“To prevent a repetition of land spec- 
ulation operations like these that spoiled 
our original plans at my home here, it 
has been arranged that 1,000 adjoining 
acres shall not fall into the hands of the 
public. Mr. H. S. Kelsey has donated 
500 acres of these lands to the American 
Legion and 500 to the Boy Scouts of 
America. Thus Press City becomes. a 
public institution, safe from private ex- 
ploitation.” 

Q.—‘Mr. Haines, it has been said that 
your plans called for some establishment 
of a Peace Palace in connection with 
Press City. Just what is ithe connec- 
tion?” et 

A.—“Yes, that. has been one of the 
dreams, but the whole thing is bigger 
than that. You see, I believe that the 
press is the world’s greatest power. I 
believe absolutely that the press directs 
public opinion all over the world to a 
greater extent than any other agency. 
There will be no more war, for .in- 
stance, when the press is organized 
against war. No evil can exist when the 
organized power of the press is directed 
against it. I do not know what the 
newspaper men will make of this land. 
I imagine all sorts of things, about it is 
up to them. I want it to be international 
in scope for the problems of the day are 
international. I have merely’ laid the 
ground work for them to erect any sort 
of palace that their imagination and in- 
genuity may dictate. Tt may be for 
world peace, or Something else—I do not 
know. But I do know that if the moral 
courage of journalism is mobilized it will 
be for high and noble* purposes. 

At this point in the interview the old 
railroad builder “soared ‘through © the 
clouds of altruism. This practical man 
of business was childlike in his faith 
in the power of the printed word to lift 
the eyes of the world to the skies. 

“All other professions and businesses 


4, 


are organized and the press must be,” he 
said. “It must come largely through 
educational processes.: At Press City I 
believe that there will be a huge univer- 


sity of journalism some day, something 


that will teach journalism in its highest 
phases. I can see there an auditorium 
seating 15,000 persons, with people com- 
ing from all over the world to attend 
great assemblies of the leaders of thought. 
I expect that the best movements for the 
benefit of mankind will be started in 
Press City. There will be homes for 
those who want to live in Press City, 
many thousands of such homes in time. 
There will be sanitariums, libraries, golf 
courses and homes for each state and 
each nation. There will be a great radio 
broadcasting station, airplane service, 
wonderful water sports and many. such 
things, too numerous to mention. All 
will be non-profit making. It will be of, 
for and by newspaper men, but it will be 
‘a service to all the people of the world. 
It will be big, big, big. 

“In my lifetime I have never recog- 
nized the word fail, and one reason that 
I like newspaper men so much is that 
they do not admit that there ig: any 
worthwhile thing that cannot be .accom- 
plished. Yes, they will work for. peace 
and for all other movements in the in- 
terest of mankind, if they are organized. 

‘Newspaper men can get anything they 
want. They could get rich if they wanted 
to, but most of them have their eyes on 
other and higher objects, often neglectful 
of themselves. 

“Now, it will be simple enough for 
them to get the money to make Press 
City all that I imagine for it and much 
more. I have said and believe that it 
will be possible for the newspaper men 
to collect $150,000,000 to complete this 
great plan. You see, it will come about 
through apportioning the work among the 
states and the nations. For instance, 
New York State will want to build a 
beautiful home on its plot and also con- 
tribute to the central institutions. It 
would be nothing at all for the newspaper 
men of New York to collect $2,500,000, 
and that is about the proportion that 
would be needed from the various states 
and foreign countries. Everyone knows 
how easy it is for a newspaper man to 
collect money for such a fund. Why, in 
my own experience I have never failed 
to subscribe to any fund for the news- 
paper boys whereas I might pass by other 
funds that were also deserving. Rich 
men all over the country are getting 
ready to die and have no idea what to do 
with their fortunes. Everyone would do 
something for the press if there was an 
organized effort.” 

Mr. Haines went on at length. in this 
strain. It appeared to be his firm con- 
viction that newspaper men are in a 
position and are desirous of leading world 
crusades for improved conditions and 
also that such is their zeal that they will 
seek to build up in Press City through 
private subscriptions an institution to 
function every conceivable form of al- 
truism. 

“T have given the project a full meas- 
ure of cherished devotion and I have faith 
that it will be a great service to human- 
ity,” he said. He specified that news- 
paper men did not want charity, that they 
merely wanted an organization to make 
individuals less dependent in old age and 
given an opportunity to work out plans 
for human betterment. 

Tt is not easy to interpret in this in- 
terview Mr. Haines’ thought on these 
subjects and candor impels this correspon- 
dent to declare the opinion that while the 
donor of Press City is sincere he has not 
acted on full information. He seemed 
exceedingly vague on many practical 
points. 

A more intense man would be hard to 
find. As he speaks he becomes oratorical 
and his upper lip draws taut over his 
teeth as he snaps out his convictions. 

Time and again he reiterated his com- 
plete social, political or material dis- 
interestedness. He is a’ religious man 
and once, to emphasize his earnestness, 
he made a solemn declaration that his 
sole object was to serve others. 


“Why 2” said he at another time, “It: 


is not new for ne to be giving. I have 
been doing it always. It has been easy 
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E. C. Hopwood, Editor Cleveland Plain Dealer, and new president of 
Society of Editors. 


for me to make money. I once gave a 
cotton mill to my 3,000 employes at New 
Bedford, Mass. I am the largest owner 
of timber land in the world. 

“What will become of it all? I sup- 
pose I shall give it to those who are 
working it. Then I have the finest 
mahogany in the world. I sold one log 
of curly mahogany to the Pullman Com- 
pany for $20,000. There are miles of it. 
All these things I am giving away. Year 
ago Mrs. Haines and I decided to be our 
own executors. We want to decide the 
future of these things and we want them 
to do the best service for humanity.” 

He took the writer about his home, a 
very pleasant and wholesome bungalow, 
painted green. There are a group of 
houses, with a wide veranda. There are 
hundreds of finer places in the state, but 
none more homelike. He exhibited with 
pride a solid mahogany bedstead that he 
said had come from his Central America 
lands. Mrs, Haines showed two antique 
shawls that Mr. Haines said he had paid 
$10,000 for many years ago in Mexico, 
that the coloring and embroidery was a 
lost art and that the shawls were now 
worth $50,000. The furnishings of the 
rooms were remarkable for their divers- 
ity of taste. 

The aged capitalist took the writer 
over the beautiful grounds, a feature of 
which is a fernery, where 125 persons are 
employed. These ferns are shipped com- 
mercially over the country and are used 
by florists in making bouquets. They 
grow only in a half shade and to obtain 
this, a lattice building is required. 

“This,” said Mr. Haines, “is the largest 
building under a single cover in the 
world... It covers six acres and there are 


19,000 posts to support the roof. It cost . 


more than a million dollars.” 

Negroes employed in the fernery and 
for them a colony of small but pleasant 
bungalows have been built. 


Putting his’ arm on the writer’s 


shoulder, Mr. Haines said: 

“This is no longer our home. It has 
been deeded to you and your craft. It is 
as much yours as anyone else’s. I want 
you and all the others to use it. It has 
been agreed, of course, that Mrs. Haines 
and I shall live here for the rest of our 
lives, but we are merely custodians. 

“T hope that the newspaper men will 
become very active and I believe that 
they will. I have furnished the ground. 
I have never seen men so enthusiastic as 
these representative journalists who came 
to this convention. I tell you, there were 
tears in the eyes of many of them as they 
got into this thing and saw its possibili- 
ties. I am grateful to those who came 
to Florida and who have got under this 
big project. They will not let it lag. i 
want to read to you the slogan that was 
printed in the convention program. It 
sums it all up: ‘The International Press 
Foundation was organized for unselfish 
service to God and Man. Its main ob- 
jects are to be helpful to all members of 
the newspaper fraternity, to unify and 
intensify the powers of the press which, 
through the Foundation, will aid in 
bringing peace, security and happiness to 
all mankind. Its present membership is 
made up of the state press associations of 
47 of the sovereion States of the Amer- 
ican Union; 44 Governors of states; 80 
United States Senators; 436 members of 
the National House of Representatives 
and the ambassadors or chargés. d’affaires 
of 39 foreign nations. 

Early in the interview Mr. Haines re- 
viewed his life. He was a farmer. boy, 
born at Kinderhook in the Catskills. He 
left school: at 14 to work at the tele- 
graph key. ; 

-“T was an expert at that,” said he. 

He then became a brakeman and loco- 
motive engineer. He said he could take 
an engine to pieces and reassemble it. 


He spoke of having engaged in many. 
businesses. He built a horse car line, 


ERIE HOPWOOD NAMED 
A.S.N.E. PRESIDENT 


Secretary of Editors’ Group Honored 
at Board of Directors’ Meeting in 
Cleveland, Feb. 9—Other 
Executives Named 


Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; was elected president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors for the year at an organization 
meeting of the board of directors held 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Tues- 
day. Mr. Hopwood has been secretary 
of the Society. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were: George E. Miller, editor of the 
Detroit News, first vice-president ; David 
E, Smiley, executive editor, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post, second vice-president; E. S. Beck, 
managing editor, Chicago Tribune, treas- 
urer; and Marvin Creager, managing 
editor, Milwaukee Journal, secretary. 

Mr. Hopwood was graduated from 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University in 1901. He was_ principal 
of the Middletown high school for a year 
and came to the Plain Dealer as a police 
reporter in 1902. He was one of the’ 
organizers of the Society of Editors and 
has been its secretary since its inception. 

The board voted to send Casper S. 
Yost, who has been president of the so- 
ciety since its organization, to the Inter- 
national Press Congress at Geneva next 
fall as the official representative of the 
American newspapers represented in the 
Society. 

The board accepted the resignation of 
Edgar B. Piper, editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, who found it impossible to 
make the trip across the continent to at- 
tend board meetings, and elected Walter 
M. Harrison, managing editor of the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman as his suc- 
cessor on the board. , 

New members elected to membership 
in the society include: A. A. Bowen, edi- 
torial writer, Springfield Illinois State 
Journal: C. R. Wheeler, editor, Port- 
land (Ore.) Telegram; Harry I. Horton, 
editorial writer, Hartford Courant; Ed- 
ward A. Mahoney, managing editor, 
Boston American; Henry T. Claus, edi- 
tor, Boston Evening Transcript; and 
Frank Knox, editor, Manchester (N. H.) 
Union and Leader. 

Present at the meeting were E. S. Beck, 
of the Chicago Tribune; C. H. Dennis, 
editor, Chicago Daily News; Arthur M. 
Howe, editor, Brooklyn Eagle; George 
E. Miller, editor, Detroit News; Casper 
S. Yost, editorial director, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; Joseph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; David 
E. Smiley, executive editor, Phila- 
delphia Public’ Ledger and New York 


Evening Post; and E. C. Hepwood, edi- 


tor, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ee 


when he was a boy and said that Jay 
Gould gave him $10,000 for a railroad 
job before he was of age. He built many 
short line railroads in various parts of 
the country, one in Florida, Many were 
absorbed by other lines. _ s 

He speaks with unconcealed pride of 
his term as a Congressman and that he 
entered the House with the late William 
Jennings Bryan. Some years ago @ 
movement was started in Florida to nom- 
inate him as governor and many flatter- 
ing editorials appeared in the local pa- 
pers. But Mr. Haines declared time 
and again that he now has no, political 
aspirations. He even deprecated news- 
paper publicity concerning himself and 
declared that when the delegates to the 
recent convention proposed to give his 
name to the Press Home he said that — 
rather than permit this to happen he 
would withdraw. : ; ; 

He speaks familiarly of many of the 
richest men in the country and said on 
several occasions that he “did big things 
with big people.” AK 
Florida “newspaper men interviewed 
were unanimous in saying that Mr. — 
Haines is sincere in his purposes, and i 
his declarations of disinterestedness. | — 


i 


even be hinted at, at this time. 
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STILLMAN STORY NOW TOLD FROM THE INSIDE 


John K. Winkler, Formerly New York Am 


T° a real newspaper man a word is 

as good as a bond. An old chestnut, 
of course, but it worked out true in 
dramatic fashion in New York last Satur- 
day, when the New York American ob- 
tained through John K. Winkler, former 
staff man, now writing for Colliers, a 
spectacular beat on what is being called 
the Stillman reconciliation story, 

Saturday evening papers in New York 
were at. their wits’ end to cover up on 
Winkler’s score. Sunday papers did not 
fare much better. All queries radioed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Stillman, sailing for 
Europe abroad the S., S. Olympic on a 
“trial honeymoon” received the same re- 
ply :—“See Winkler.” He confirmed the 
fact of reunion, but kept the details for 
the American. Dr. Edward J. Bing, of 
the United Press Associations, was also 
on the Olympic. That was one leak not 
stopped up in an otherwise air-tight 
“Scoop.” 

I talked to H. H. Stansbury, the 
American’s managing editor, this week, 
and he told how this sensational story 
was kept secret more than a fortnight un- 
til finally ready because two newspaper 
men had shaken hands. And later in his 
East 9th street apartment, Winkler 
revealed for me the hitherto untold news- 
paper details of one of the most re- 
markable public divorce dramas of this 
generation’s true-life stage. 


It was at “Old Timers’ Night” at the 
New York Newspaper Club that Winkler 
told his old newspaper friend Stansbury 
that Anne Urquhart Stillman and James 
A. Stillman were approaching an end 
of their marital troubles. He then told 
the story published last week of how 
Mr. Stillman had pressed his mother’s 
ring in Mrs. Stillman’s palm shortly be- 
fore Christmas Day and about the presen- 
tation of Erskine’s book, “The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy.” 

“John, that will be one of the greatest 
stories that ever broke,” Stansbury de- 
clared. 

“Yes,” agreed Winkler. “But it can’t 
Publicity 
now might precent possible reconciliation. 
It is confidential stuff.’ 

“May I work on it myself?” asked the 
managing editor. 

“No siree,” was the reply. “I am telling 
you this much so you may be prepared 
soon to crack a yarn that will stun the 
country. I trust you.” 

Stansbury put out his hand. 

“Shake,” he said. “T’ll do as you say, 
provided you give us the best break you 
can when it’s ready.” 

One word, a handshake, and it was 
agreed. 

The bargain was kept by Winkler, Feb. 
5. The night before, he had arranged 
a party for Mrs. Stillman at the New 
York apartment of a friend. In accepting 
Mrs. Stillman wrote him a letter, since 
reproduced in part in facsimile in the 

merican, declaring she presumed that 
the men there would be “men, not Gods,” 
and in which she told him in black and 
white that could be photographed, en- 
graved and printed that she was going 
to sail Friday on the Olympic with 
“James A.” 

Winkler had obtained her implicit con- 
fidence. She could and did trust him to 
use his judgment in telling the story. 

Friday came. Winkler had a 3,000- 
word story already written and in the 

erican office, ready to be printed, if 
everything went well. 

What New York newspaper man would 
not know and recognize Anne Stillman 
at sight? Better not take chances of 
recognition by ship néws men. Winkler 
drove to the pier with Mrs. Stillman. 
They slipped up the plank down which 
friends of those leaving on the Olympic 
were hurrying back to the dock, The 
Stillmans were under assumed names, of 
course. But Mrs. Stillman’s well-known 
Penchant for riotous colors must be con- 


He Tells True Facts of Sensational Society Scandal 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


(Copyright 1926, by Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Eprtor & PusLisHer herewith presents first of a series of articles telling for 


the first time inside newspaper details of some of the most sensational stories 


of 


crime and society scandal in the last decade. : 
John Kennedy Winkler, for 15 years on the New York American staff, who 


covered every big court story 
case which sold papers for 
fight, 
the Halls-Mills murder mystery, 

Mr. 
Everybodys’ and other magazines. 


in that time, discloses untold angles of many a noted 
the nation’s press. [ 
and also deals among others with Harry K. Thaw’ s escape from Matteawan, 


He begins with the Stillman 


and Gerald Chapman. Mee 
Winkler is now a free-lance reporter, contributing to Colliers’ Weekly, 


cealed. On Winkler’s advice a plain hat, 
pulled down over the eyes, replaced the 
brilliant orange toque. A rusty shop 
girl’s cloak covered her expensive wrap. 

Out of sight of reporters and pass- 
engers in a stateroom the self-styled “ex- 
Park avenue reporter” was soon alone 
with the couple who had been at swords’ 
point so long. He had not yet obtained 
a statement from Mr. Stillman, still 
anxious to hide from publicity’s glare. 
He dragged open a bureau drawer and 
snatched from it the covering paper. 
Borrowing a pencil from Mr, Stillman 
he started to write: 

“We are sailing together on the Olym- 
Pic to settle our troubles in our own 
way.” 

He was ready to stop then. That was 
enough. At Mr. Stillman’s request an- 
other paragraph was added to the effect 
they were going to see their daughter 
in Paris. 

This scribbled release of a sensational 
beat was signed by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stillman. It was the first time in many 
years their signatures had appeared joint- 
ly on a statement. 

Rushing from the boat to a telephone, 
Winkler called the Hearst number, Beek- 
man 2000, and said to Stansbury, “It’s 
all right. Let it go.” 

Stansbury carried the story to the 
composing room himself and the Stillman 
name once again blazed out in fat, black 
type—this time reporting an end to dra- 
matic malodorous discord. 

Still the story is untold of how Winkler 
became such a friend and adviser to 
Mrs. Stillman that she gave him first 
break over many another reporter whom 
she had met during those fighting years. 

“She is a damned good newspaper 
woman” is the praise Winkler gave Mrs, 
Stillman. “She knew her fight must be 
won by public opinion. She must get 
down and talk to the masses to win. She 
was willing to stand vulgarity, but if 
possible she wished to avoid cheapness. 
It was what 95 per cent of the people 


seemed to want. To her the whole case 
became a_ psychological struggle. We 
must get everyone on our side, she rea- 
soned, believing that she could not ignore 
the public as her husband was trying to 
do. The public was entitled to its news, 
even when it concerned a dirty scandal. 
She could be independent. She is a poet. 
She could write. She is an actress and 
the stage would pay big prices to her. 
But she felt her children were entitled 
to a full share of the Stillman wealth. 

“All right, then early in the case we 
decided we wouid try to win over the 
95 per cent—the masses. We would 
make the cooks weep into their flap 
jacks. Hearst was willing to play the 
popular side big, to sell the papers, and 
I was willing to work for Hearst for 
the money in it and the amusement, too. 
I think we succeeded all around. 

Now with the latest story, it seems the 
Propaganda is directed at the 5 per cent 
the intelligent. The stories are about 
analysis—Jung—Baynes -Freud, the witty 
satire, “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,’ Houseman’s poetry. Will that 
win? 

The Stillman case became public in 
March, 1921, although court action had 
been filed in July of the year before 
in Carmel, N. Y. Winkler’s first tip 
to the story was an annonymous parag- 
raph of about 200 words in Ton Topics 
in the late summer of 1920. This 
Paragraph did not name names, It mere- 
ly hinted of a terrific society scandal 
which would never be told publicly. From 
the magazine, the American reporter 
learned who wrote the piece, and from 
him finally learned who the couple were. 

He also learned from this source that 
Mrs. Stillman, unknown to anyone, main- 
tained a private office in 50 E. 42d street 
and that she employed a very intelligent 
girl as her secretary. Winkler found the 
room but could not gain admittance. The 
building superintendent declared he had 
no idea who had rented the office. The 
renting agents would not tell. The day 


John K. Winkler—on the spot 
for the news to fill page one. 


erican Reporter, Brings Back Clean Beat to His Old Paper— 


he was leaving for his summer vacation, 
Winkler on the way to his train at the 
Grand Central decided to stop in and 
have one more try. 

The door opend to his knock. The 
girl who let him in was Estelle Klee, Mrs. 
Stillman’s secretary, now dead. Winkler 
turned on all the “personality pressure” 
he could—‘“and that’s half the battle 
breaking a story big or little,” he asserted, 
“you've got to give your subject some- 
thing before you can expect him to return 
the compliment”. After half an hour’s 
cheery -chat, Miss Klee took the news- 
paperman’s card and promised to help him 
if she were ever in a position to do so. 

The chance call proved the groundwork 
which eventually broke literally, dozens 
of big “Stillman stories” for the Ameri- 
can. Returning from his vacation, Wink- 
ler notified his office he was on the trail of 
a big story, and set out to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with Miss Klee. 

Eight months from the ‘time when the 
tip was first printed in Tozun Topics, the 
story was cracked. Mrs. Stillman barri- 
caded herself in Lakewood, N. J., and re- 
fused to see any of the news men or “sob 
sisters” sent over there on the story. Mr. 
Stillman also refused to talk, Every ef- 
fort was being made to suppress the 
story, according to Winkler. 

“Attempts were being made to bring 
influence to bear on the business offices,” 
Winkler said. “No definite facts were be- 
ing printed. There was simply a surge 
of black ink.” 

About this time a tip drifted in to the 
American that Stillman had been seen 
frequently entering the Hotel Plaza on 
the quiet 58th street side with a women and 
a baby. Winkler went up to investigate, 
and verified the report. Bills were being 
paid, he found, on checks of the New 
York Trust Company, subsidiary of the 
National City Bank, of which Mr. Still- 
man was then president, and the checks 
were signed Florence Lincoln. Simul- 
taneously with publication of the Stillman 
suit, this Florence Lincoln had left the 
Plaza with her baby. Questioning por- 
ters, clerks and baggage men, Winkler 
found the man who had carried the Lin- 
coln baggage to a new address on East 
86th street. Meanwhile, some detective 
work had uncovered some details about 
this Florence Lincoln, or “Flo” Leeds, as 
she is best known. 

One evening Winkler reached the point 
where he thought he could break the sen- 
sational story which would link Mr. Still- 
man’s name with “Flo” Leeds. °‘Victor 
Watson, then managing editor, was -hold- 
ing an edition for it: Winkler went to the 
number on 86th street, taking with him 
the best picture in the files of James A. 
He learned the name of the building su- 
perintendent and called on him. 


“See here, /Mr. — »” he said, 
laying the picture on the table before him, 
and calling him by name. “Let’s not have 
any camouflage. I work for William 
Randolph Hearst.” He gave hima couple 
of two-for-a-quarter cigars. 

“We know that this gentleman, a lady 
and a baby were or are living here. The 
name is perhaps Lincoln or it may be 
Leeds. . Here’s his picture. Do you recog- 
nize him?” 


The man grinned, 

“The last people who showed me that 
picture said he had been in an automobile 
accident and told me that I could never 
identify it.” 

“Come on,” laughed Winkler, 
go out and have a drink.” 

They left the house for a saloon around 
the corner. On the way Winkler paused 
to tell another staff man who had. come 
with him to ’phone the office and keep the 
edition open. 

After a few drinks, the man became 
more loquacious. He identified the pic- 
ture, and declared the man in the photo- 
graph was posing as the husband of Flor- 
ence Leeds. That their baby was named 


“Let's 


6 


Jay Ward Leeds. They had moved, he 
said, to another flat on Park avenue. 

Back at the apartment house, the picture 
was also identified by the superintendent’s 
wife, the dusky elevator man, and the 
door man. All said Mr. Stillman had 
posed in that house as the woman’s hus- 
band, and was known to them as father 
of the boy. 

On the slender thread of evidence ob- 
tained from these four people, Winkler, 
after telephoning Victor Watson, went 
down to the American office and wrote 
two columns and a half of what proved 
to be perhaps the most sensational expose 
of the entire case. 

The next day at his home in Forest 
Hills, L. I., Winkler received a telephone 
call from Mrs. Stillman. In her throaty 
contralto, she asked him if he wouldn't 
come and see her at her home at 910 5th 
avenue. Then began a friendship between 
Mrs. Stillman and the reporter which 
continued all through the case, and re- 
sulted in last week’s story. Winkler be- 
came then what he frankly terms now 
Mrs. Stillman’s publicity advisor. 

Next week will be told how Winkler 
obtained the “Deadly Parallel Story” im 
the Stillman case, a story which Bradford 
Merrill has called the best human interest 
story in the history of journalism. The 
former American reporter will also relate 
how the daughter Anne Stillman’s renun- 
ciation of her father was engineered. 


A.P. TO REWARD CAPT. FRIED 


New York Advertising Club to Be Scene 
of Welcome 


Because they “accepted and promptly 
filled Associated Press assignments at 
critical moments,’ the A. P. this week 
announced the association’s award. for 
news reporting, a gold watch, would be 
presented to both Capt. George Fried 
of the President Roosevelt, and Com- 
mander John Rodgers, commander of 
last summer’s airplane flight to Hawaii. 
They will be the first two non-newspaper- 
men ever to receive this special tribute. 

The Advertising Club of New York, 
will be the scene of welcoming ceremonies 
for Capt. Fried next Tuesday. Follow- 
ing a parade, the Mayor’s reception com- 
mittee will bring the captain and the 
rescue crew to the Park avenue club 
house for lunch. 

When the PN-9 No. 1 and its crew 
were found near Hawaii after having 
been given up as lost, the A. P. asked 
Commander Rodgers to write his own 
news story of the crew’s adventure. 
This he did in clear and direct style. 
When the Roosevelt wirelessed it was 
going to the rescue of the Antinoe crew, 
the A. P. asked Capt. Fried to aid in 
telling the public of the effort, and the 
captain made good on his news assign- 
ment. 

The last regular A. P. staff man to 
be honored with the special award was 
L. C. Probert, head of the Washington 
bureau. He will probably make the pres- 
entation to Commander Rodgers in 
Washington, while Jackson S. Elliot, as- 
sistant general manager, also a winner 
of the prize, is expected to pay the 
tribute to Capt. Fried. 


Leadbetter Buys Paper Company 


Fred W. Leadbetter has added to his 
extensive paper mill interests on the 
Pacific Coast by buying the controlling 
interest in the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Company of Salem. Leadbetter bought 
$1,000,000 in stock from E. S. Collins 
and C. K. Spaulding and offered $25 
above par for all stock outstanding. 
Leadbetter is a son-in-law of the late 
H. L. Pittock, publisher of the Portland 
Oregoman, and has other large paper 
manufacturing enterprises. 


Inquirer’s N. Y. Bureau Moved 


The New York advertising bureau of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, formerly at 
410 Flatiron building is now located in 
room 711 Murray Hill building 285 
Madison Avenue, New York. David 
M. Shirk is in charge. 
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PRESS BUILT UNDER NEW DUPLEX PATENT 


February 13, 1926 


DUPLEX PATENTS NEW 
INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT 


Bechman Invention Provides Similar 
Base Frame for Various Units 
Allowing Arrangement in 


Any Desired Relation 


A patent covering three new principles 
of printing press construction, was re- 
cently issued to the Duplex Printing 
Press Company of Battle Creek, Mich., 
assignee, embodying novel and progres- 
sive ideas along the line of unit con- 
struction. 

Henry F. Bechman, vice-president and 
factory superintendent is the inventor, 
and his patent is listed as number 1,569,- 
065 in Washington. 

“The object of the invention in the 
device covered by the patent is three- 
fold,” according to a statement from the 
press company. 

“Primarily, to use the words of the 
patent as issued, it is to provide a novel 
printing press construction having print- 
ing units, folding units and feed roller 
units capable of being arranged in any 
desired relation, and which press can be 
enlarged at any time by the addition of 
similar printing units or folding units 
or feed roller units, or altered by the 
changing of relative positions of such 
units in accord with the growth of the 
paper without necessitating alterations 
or additions other than the addition or 
shifting of the units themselves, the 
various units being relatively so formed 
that they are capable of being inter- 
connected in any desired relation, or re- 
arranged and interconnected in changed 
relations tom make a presse On any 
desired total page capacity or any de- 
sired alignment of printing units, folding 
units and feed roller units. 

Another object of the invention is the 
novel means for independently handling 
and driving in synchronism all these 
mechanisms whatever arrangement of 
units may be used. 


“By means of this ultimate and ab- 
solute standardization of construction the 
rearrangement of the Sextuple unit an 
Octuple or five roll machine, with altera- 
tion of relative positions becomes very 
simple as compared with any which here- 
tofore existed. Never before in the his- 
tory of printing presses has a_ press 
been so simply, compactly and so efficient- 
ly designed that in a long row of units 
it would be possible to shift press units 
and folder units back and forth inter- 
changeably, just like dominos in a row 
to get new arrangements or facilities 
which might be desirable in accord with 
growth and requirements of changing 
conditions. 


“The patent includes a series of claims 
covering many aspects of the invention. 
The breadth of coverage which has been 
granted to the Duplex Printing Press 
Company has a totally novel development, 
one of real merit, value and efficiency is 
indicated by the first claim which we print 
here in full: 


“Claim 1: In a printing press a 
plurality of similar printing units and a 
folder unit, each of said units having a 
similar base frame whereby the said 
units are interchangeable in position and 
may be arranged in any desired relation. 

‘The advantage of this feature will be 
readily appreciated by all publishers who 
have ever faced the problem of enlarg- 
ing pressroom facilities with a machine 


on hand which is capable of no re-adjust- 
ment in any way. It will also be ap- 
preciated by those who have wanted to 
swing on a permanent basis from one 
type of product to another and so 
organize on a different output scheme 
their printing units and folder deliver- 
ies, only to find when trying to plan along 
such lines that existing press units and 
folders could not be re-arranged and 
aligned with these to meet such require- 
ments. 


ST. JOSEPH GAZETTE TO 
BE SOLD FEB. 23 


Trustee for Second Mortgage Bond- 
holders to Auction Daily to 
Highest Bidder to Straighten 


Finances 


The plant and all property of the New 
Gazette Company, publisher of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, is being adver- 
tised for sale by the First Trust Com- 
pany of St. Joseph, trustee for the second 
mortgage bondholders. The sale will 
take place at the east front of the court- 
house, between the hours of 10 a. m. and 
5) pon, ebay Zs: 


According to officers of the Gazette 
company this proceeding is not expected 
to interfere with the publication of the 
newspaper. It has been brought about 
largely as the result of a failure to agree 
as to the financing of the company, be- 
tween the stockholders and_ the bond- 
holders. It is not an unfriendly proceed- 
ing, it was said. 

When the New Gazette Company was 
organized about twenty years ago bonds 
of $50,000 bearing 6 per cent interest 
were issued, These became due Aug. 1, 
1925, and though all the interest coupons 
were paid, the bonds themselves remain 
unpaid. 

When the late George A. McClellan 
took charge of the newspaper about three 
years ago, another issue of bonds dated 
Aug. 1, 1923, known as second mortgage 
bonds, were put out amounting to $75,- 
000, making a total bonded indebtedness 
of $125,000. Part of the second mort- 


gage bonds were due Aug. 1, 1925, the : 


same date that the first issue of $50,000 
fell due. 


Holders of the first mortgage bonds 
have been making demands for their 
money. In order to protect themselves 
the holders of the second mortgage 
bonds are offering the property for sale. 
The first mortgage bondholders will have 
to be satisfied first. 


The Gazette was sold in May, 1923, by 
C. D. Morris to George A. McClellan, 
who was killed in a motor car accident 
Nov. 5, 1924. R. D. Van. Alstin was 
manager of the paper, following Mr. 
McClellan’s death, until he removed to 
Florida last fall. Since that time O. L. 
Chenoweth has been acting manager. 


Douglas Rejoins Washington Post 


Walter Eugene Douglas recently of 
the Hearst newspapers and in charge of 
classified advertising on the Baltimore 
News and American. will:return to the 


Washington Post as classified _adyertis-.. 


ing manager. Mr. Douglas. has, been 
on the Dallas Times-Herald for- the past 
seven months. Mr: Douglas, at a previ- 
ous time occupied the” post..of classified 
manager of the “Washington daily. 


WEEKLIES PRAISED FOR 
“PLAYING DOWN” CRIME 


Michigan Attorney General Criticises 
Big Dailies for Crime Treatment 
at Meeting of State Press 
Group 


Bouquets for the rural press and brick- 
bats for the metropolitan dailies for their 
respective attitudes toward crime news 
were hurled by O. L. Smith, assistant 
attorney general of the state, in an ad- 
dress last week delivered before a banquet 
session of the Michigan Press Association, 
Convention held at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. The association is 
made up of the leading publishers of 
weekly newspapers of the state and the 
convention was attended by about 120 
small town editors and publishers. 

Mr. Smith praised the rural news- 
papermen for refusing to give crime news 
a “play” and instead suppressing “un- 
wholesome details of sordid cases.” He 
declared that the country press has been 
a bulwark against publication of “smut 
and crime news” because its editors take 
‘nto consideration the fact that their pub- 
lications enter the homes. He maintained 
that this attitude has been helpful in 
counteracting the “present-day revolt 
against authority.” 

The state’s attorney criticized the big 
city press which he declared has proved 
itself an organ of discord.’ He said that 
eagerness of metropolitan dailies to print 
crime news frequently leads them to pub- 
lish facts. which should not be brought 
out until the trial, resulting, he claimed, 
in huge extra cost to the state and county, 
through informing the public too thor- 
oughly of the details of notorious cases 
and thus prejudicing prospective jurors. 

Among the other speakers who appeared 
before the association were: George 
Adams, pioneer publisher of Fowlerville; 
Roy C. Vandercook, manager of the 
Michigan Railroads Association; W. J: 
Keyes, Canadian publisher, who talked on 
“Creating Advertising that Will Command 
Better Prices”; Wade Mills, president of 
the state bar association; H. C. Hotaling 
of St. Paul, Minn.; and Schuyler Mar- 
shall, publisher of the Clinton County 
Republican-News of St. Johns. 

Mr. Marshall was elected president of 
the association for the ensuing year with 
Hiram Johnson of the Saranac Advertiser, 
vice-president, and Herbert A. Wood, 
Bangor Advance, re-elected secretary~ 
treasurer. 

Plans were approved during the busi- 
ness session for compiling and publishing 
a Michigan “preferred list” of rural news- 
papers. Information to be included will 


pertain to circulation, size, and advertising 
rates. 

An invitation extended by Harbor 
Springs, to entertain the Association at 
its mid-year outing June 10-12, was ac 
cepted. 

Mrs. Vesta Hardy Vandeveer of Detroit 
was elected president of the Michigan 
Women’s Press Association which also 
held its annual convention at Michigan 
State College at East Lansing. 


CLAIMS MOST FEATURES 


Sebring (Fla.) American Said to Lead 
State in News and Syndicate Services 


Coincident with its announcement of 
election to membership in the Associated 
Press the Sebring (Fla.) Daily American 
laid claim to having the greatest array 
of news and feature services of any news- 
paper in Florida. The list is especially 
interesting in view of the fact that the 
American is published in a city of only 
8,000. 

Included in the list of services beside 
the Associated Press are International 
News Service, Universal Service Central 
Press Association, King Features, Mc- 
Naught features and several of the Chi- 
cago Tribune leading satellities. . 

The American recently supplemented 


. its composing room equipment with a new 


intertype and monotype-rule castor and 1s 


- turning out an average of 10 and 12 pages 


on week-days and 28 on Sundays. 


Roe, Spokesman for National Editorial Ass 
End Post Office Competition With 


WASHINGTON, Feb: 11.—The or- 

ganized fight of the National Edi- 
torial Association and similar bodies to 
compel the post office department to cease 
the printing and sale of stamped en- 
velopes at the expense of the small pub- 
lisher and job printer reached a smashing 
climax yesterday before the sub-commit. 
tee of the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Doads. 

Herman Roe, vice-president of the na- 
tional editorial association, brought the 
hearings started last week to a dramatic 
close by-riddling the arguments advanced 
by Joseph Stewart, executive assistant 
to the Postmaster General, in favor of 
the Post Office Department being per- 
nitted to continue in the printing busi- 
1€Ss. 

Stamping as “unfair competition”. with 
wrivate business interests the govern- 
nent’s contract with a Dayton (Ohio) 
‘oncern for turning out printed stamped 
mvelopes at a cheaper rate than the small 
jublisher and job printer can profitably 
urnish them, Mr. Roe questioned seri- 
msly Mr. Stewart’s contention that the 
vost office department is making a profit 
ut of the “envelope business.” 

Mr. Roe’s’ statement before the com- 
aittee supplied not only complete rebuttal 
f the Post Office position, but was con- 
idered to have done much to insure the 
assage of the Kendall Bill, although 
(Ir. Daley warned that the fight is not 
et by any means won and the publishing 
ad job printing interests concerned must 
emain “on guard.” 


Mr. Roe’s statement was in part as 
sllows : 
“There are five disputable points on 
hich I would like to speak; 
“l—Public convenience. 
“2—Established custom. 
“3—Ethical considerations involved in 
odifying the contract. 
“4—The benefit which would accrue to 
e large printers and not to the small- 
wn job printers. 
“3—Costs. 
“Public convenience—it is admitted that 
€ stamped envelope is a convenience 
that part of the public that avails 
‘elf of it, but we can see no reason 
hy any particular part of the public 
ould be favored at the expense of legiti- 
ate business; and it is not the proper 
nection of the government to furnish 
rtain services which can be furnished 
| private enterprise. 
“What a convenience it would be if 
2 housewife living on the farm could 
1 her postman each day how many 
tves of bread to bring her tomorrow— 
us bread being delivered to her at a 
ce from 10 to 50 per cent less than it 
ald be purchased in town after a three- 
lar drive, 
‘Established custom—this point was 
Pduately covered by Congressman 
‘utson of Minnesota, who stated that 
|ause an injustice had been established 
‘a long time there was no reason for 
‘continuance. As a matter of fact, the 
zinal intent of the stamped envelope, 
on first introduced in 1853, was to keep 
vate individuals from competing with 
(avernment in the handling of the 
lls, 
Ethical considerations involved in the 
‘ract—it already has been clearly 
blished that from a legal standpoint 
/Sovernment has the right to modify 
~ontract in any way it sees fit. 
f the contractor had been forced to 
vide new machinery, new equipmént 
!a new investment to carry out ris 
fact, a reduction of the amount of 
inéss he anticipated might perhaps be 
lr. As a matter of fact, however, 
‘Present contractor has enjoyed. this 
ness for the past 20 years without any 
jibility of effective outside competition. 
€ lucrativeness of the contract is 
j,SHOwn by the fact that from an 
investment of $300,000 the money 
in the contractor’s business has 
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KENDALL BILL FRIENDS SCORE IN HEARING 


ociation, 


Argues Forcefully Before House Sub-Committee to 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 


grown to over $8,000,000, and in addition 
very substantial yearly dividends have 
been paid. We do not think that a re- 
duction in the volume that the contractor 
would supply, if the Kendall Bill were 
immediately passed, would cause any 
hardship to the contractor, As a matter 
of fact, he would be left with an ex- 
tremely lucrative business. 

“Of the total number of 2,997,177,409 
stamped envelopes and newspaper wrap- 
pers issued during the fiscal year 1925 
there were 1,475,090,034, or 49.2 per cent 
of the whole, bearing the purchaser’s 
printed ‘corner card,’ 

“In this per cent, the contractor re- 
ceives for the printing of 1,000 envelopes 
on an average of .02 cents above the price 
he receives for the plain stamped envel- 
opes. Everyone knows the contractor 
cannot do the printing for that insignifi- 
cant sum. He gets his margin of profit 
on the envelopes. If the unprofitable part 
of this contract is eliminated, as provided 
for in the Kendall Bill, his contract will 
be all the more valuable, because it is 
reasonable to assume that he will be 
called upon to furnish a much larger 
volume of plain stamped envelopes. 

“We dispute that the passage of the 
Kendall bill will benefit the large printer 
rather than the small town country 
printer—this matter was touched upon 
in the testimony of Mr. Conrath. 

“It is impossible for the large printer 
located in large centers to reach out of his 
own city for orders running less than 
5,000. Orders for 5,000 envelopes or less 
are invariably furnished by small printers 
who buy envelopes from paper houses and 
who may purchase plain government en- 
velopes for this purpose. 

“Tt is an actual experience of small 
printers that the small lots of printed en- 
velopes used in the community are pur- 


COVERING THE 


Newspaper men 
leisure. They 


chased from him when they are not 
bought from the department. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that if the govern- 
ment withdraws from the printing busi- 
ness, the small orders will be given to the 
small printers. 

“Statistics compiled by the Post Office 
show that of the total orders for stamped 
envelopes received, approximately 72.60 
per cent are for envelopes in lots of 500 
and 1,000. The lots of 500 are slightly 
in excess of the lots of 1,000 ordered. 
Government costs—we wish to cite the 
procedure orders for stamped envelopes 
go through: 

“Let us assume a householder on a 
rural route in California wants to pur- 
chase 500 stamped envelopes with a 
special return address printed thereon— 
the procedure would be: 

“The carrier must take time to write 
out the order and give a receipt for such 
deposit as may be required. (Under the 
rules of the Post Office Department, pur- 
chaser can order stamped envelopes and 
deposit only the cost above the value of 
the stamps), the carrier gives this order 
to his postmaster and gets a receipt for 
the deposit. The postmaster must check 
the order and mail it to Washington in 
an envelope without a stamp affixed. 

“When this order reaches Washington, 
it is transmitted to the stamp division, 
opened, examined and listed on another 
form; checked by clerks; passed on to 
the assistant superintendent and to the 


superintendent of the stamp division: 
then to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General; from there to the purchasing 


agent. Purchasing agent reviews it, 
checks it and sends it to the stamped 
envelope agency at Dayton in an en- 
velope without stamp affixed, 

_ “At Dayton, Government clerks open 
it, examine it and pass it on to the con- 


WAR IN SYRIA 


covering the Druse rebellion shown here in a moment of 
are (left to right) standing: George Seldes, Chicago Tribune; 


A. R. Decker, Chicago Daily News; E. Ryan, London Telegraph; Frank Amer- 


ica, Associated Press. Sitting: A. S. Delaney, 
Times; and John O’Brien, 


Reuters; Arthur Merton, London 
United Press. 


Job Shops on Envelcpe Printing 


tractor. When the order is filled by the 
contractor, it is turned over to Goverh- 
ment clerks in the stamped envelope 
agency at Dayton. They check it and 
see that it conforms with the requisition, 
and issue a receipt to the contractor, 
The envelopes are then turned ‘over to 
the mail service for delivery. | 


“The package is hauled by a Govern- 
ment truck from the plant to the railroad 
station. It is then handled as registered 
mail in the mail cars. It is receipted for 
by the mail clerk and, because of the 
value of the stamps, it is watched by 
each clerk and kept under constant sur- 
veillance. Every clerk through whose 
hands it passes to its destination has to 
receipt for it, 

‘In the course of transit, it is fre- 
quently necessary to transfer from one 
train to another, in which case it is placed 
on a truck segregated from other mail 
matter and accompanied by a clerk 
through this railroad station to another 
train“ departing from the same station. 
In case it is necessary to transfer across 
town and dispatch from another depot, 2 
clerk must accompany the baggage truck 
containing the stamped envelope shipment 
to the motor truck, where it is loaded in 
a motor truck. A clerl must accompany 
it to the other station and follow clear 
through on baggage trucks to mail car 
and see that it is loaded in the mail 
car. The clerk on duty in such mail 
car, after checking, issues a receipt to the 
clerk from whom the package has been 
received. 

“When it arrives at its destination, the 
clerk must remain in the mail car until 
it is unloaded; follow it through the rail- 
road station to the motor truck; ride in 
the motor truck to the post office, and 
follow it from the platform to the post- 
master. The postmaster, after checking 
registry bills, gives a receipt to the rail- 
way postal clerk, 

“The postmaster then notifies the pur- 
chaser by filling out a card form notice 
addressed ‘to the purchaser. that the 
envelopes have arrived, and this is put in 
the mails in the same manner as postal 
card and other mail matter, and is de- 
livered free of postage to the purchaser. 

“Tf a rural carrier delivers the stamped 
envelope order, the postmaster would 
obtain a receipt from the carrier for the 
order, and the carrier would have to 
notify the patron to meet him at. the 
mail box to receive this shipment. The 
carrier then turns in the remainder of the 
purchase price to the postmaster and ob- 
tains a receipt from the postmaster. 

“The, postmaster, upon receipt of the 
remainder of the purchase price, must 
make proper record in his accounts. The 
remittance is transferred to Washington 
through the usual channels; involving 
considerable accounting—all this for 500 
envelopes at the Government price of 91 
cents for 500 No, 3 envelopes. 

“If an individual sent 500 envelopes 
from Dayton to any zone in the country, 
by first class mail, he would be forced ‘to 
pay 32 cents for each pound. Five hun- 
dred envelopes, with container weighing 
approximately five pounds,’ would: make 
the cost of shipment $1.60 for weight plus 
15, cents registry fee—$1.75 total: “The 
Post Office Department ships’ éach en- 
velope order by first class mail: It states 
that the purchaser. of these envélopes 
pays the total transportation charge, but 
it.is difficult to understand how that is 
possible. Stamped envelope: users receive 


the envelopes by first: class mail, but do‘; | 


they pay for that service? If not, they 
are the only class of individuals thus 
privileged. 

“Even if the 500 envelopes were shipped 
via parcel post to the fourth zone, which 
embraces a radius from 600 to 1,000 miles 
and is considered the average zone, the 
cost would be 25 cents, not including 
registry fee or insurance.” 
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BLOCK PURCHASES COMPLETE CONTROL 
OF NEWARK. STAR-EAGLE 


After Buying Interests of Talmadge, Buggie and Vernam, 
He Announces Insurance Plan and Full Holiday 
and Vacation Pay for All Employes 


HE news has just come out that two 
weeks ago, Paul Block, who has 
been one of the owners of the Newark 
Star-Eagle since 
he bought it at 
the receiver’s sale 
in 1916, has pur- 
chased the inter- 
ests owned by his 
partners and 
friends, Harry 5S. 
Talmadge and 
Fred S. Buggie of 
the Toledo Blade, 
and Clarence 
Vernam of the 


Street & . Smith 

Publishing Com- 

pany of New 
Paut Biock York. 


The price paid 
for the interests just purchased .by Mr. 
Block is on the basis of ten for one as 
compared with the price that was paid 
for the property when purchased from the 
receivers in 1916, which was about 
$230,000. f 

Harry Auth, who has been associated 
with the Star, which later became the 
Star-Eagle, for over twenty-five years, 
and who has been its manager for over 
ten years, has been made vice-president 
and general manager. 

The Star-Eagle is the second largest 
newspaper in the state of New Jersey. Its 
circulation is now just under 90,000 per 
day, which is close to three times as 
much as it was when first purchased by 
Mr. Block and his associates. 

Mr. Block gives credit to Harry Tal- 
madge and Fred 5S. Buggie, as well as 
Mr. Auth, for most of this accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Block is interested in other news- 
paper properties, including the Duluth 
Herald, the Memphis News-Scimitar and 
the Lancaster New Era. 

At a “get-together dinner,” held by 
employees of the Star-Eagle, Feb. 8, new 
policies, under the new ownership, were 
announced. More than 300 staff members 
attendéd. 

The newspaper employees were told of 
plans for the betterment of their condi- 
tions and the protection of their’ families. 

A plan of group insurance, the pre- 
miums on which will be paid by the com- 
pany, was announced.’ * ; 

Persons who have been in the employ 
of the newspapers for one ‘year and less 
than three years are insured for $1,500; 
employees for three years and less than 
five years, for $2,000 ; employees for five 
years and jess: than ten years, $2,500, and 
employees for ten: years or longer,’ for 
$3,000. : ! 

It also was announced that all em- 
ployees of the mechanical departments of 
the newspaper shall hereafter ‘receive full 
pay. for “holidays and a week's *vacation 
annually. with pay. - : ) 

This announcement: was a surprise not 
only to Star-Eagle mechanical employees, 
but to members of the printing trades ‘in 
general. The mechanical departments 
deal with the publishers through their 
unions and pay for holidays and vacations 
with pay are not among their demands. 

Mr. Auth, who was toastmaster, re- 
viewed the history of the Star-Eagle and 
told of plans for its improvement. 

Advertising has kept pace with growth 
in circulation, and Mr. Auth reported to 
his employees a gain of more than 1,000,- 
000 lines of advertising patronage last 
year. 

What ‘was considered’ by Mr. Auth as 
more impertant than either circulation and 
advertising gains was the fact that the 
Star-Eagle today. enjoys the goodwill and 
respect of a great majority of the people 
of Newark and vicinity. 

Many of the employees present have 
been with the Star-Eagle for from twenty- 


five years to ‘fifty years. These, as their’ 


names were called by Mr. Auth, rose and 
were introduced to Mr. Block. 

Herman Halsted, who has been asso-. 
ciated in business with Mr. Block since 
1893, read several letters showing the es- 
teem in which Mr. Block is held by his 
business associates, his employees, and 
men of importance in business and public 
life. Twenty-six of his executives who 
signed a congratulatory letter on the 
twenty-fifth business anniversary of the 
publisher recently have been in his em- 
ploy for an average of over seventeen 
years. 

Charles Boyle, who has been with Mr. 
Block’s organization for twenty years, also 
said a few words of praise for the pub- 
lisher. He stressed the democratic spirit 
of the director of the Star-Eagle, saying 
the humblest newsboy in the organization 
would be as welcome at the office of Mr. 
Block as the manager. 

Mr. Block in addressing the employees 
reviewed briefly his thirty years’ expe- 
rience in the advertising and newspaper 
business, and declared that the friend- 
ships he had formed had_ been the most 
valuable fruits of his activities. He re- 
lated the circumstances of his purchase of 
the Star-Eagle, ten years ago, and told 
in a most interesting way of the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity enjoyed by 
the Star-Eagle since that time. 

“My ambition,” said Mr. Block, “is to 
see the Star-Eagle continue its progress. 
With the cooperation of the employees 
I am confident this will be brought 
about.” 

E. J. Madden, president of Newark Ty- 
pographical Union No. 103, was one of 
the first to issue a statement in praise of 
Mr. Block’s generosity. He said: 

“T have worked on the Star-Eagle for 
seventeen years. My surprise at Mr. 
Block’s act is only exceeded by my grati- 
fication. We have never experienced any- 
thing like this before. We have in the 
past sold our services and expected noth- 
ing more than a day’s pay in return. As 
long as the employer met those demands 
we classed him as ‘fair. We've got to 
class Mr. Block as more than fair. 

“Pay for holidays, life insurance and 
vacations are things we do not demand. 
Mr. Block has seen fit to give them with- 
out the asking. We must appreciate it 
to the full—and we do. 

“This action not only helps and pleases 
employes of the Newark Star-Eagle. It’s 
a big thing for our craft and to all labor 
organizations in Newark and will no 
doubt have its effect elsewhere. 

“We take off our hats to Mr. Block and 
hope our efforts in the future will make 
him want to take off his hat to us.” 

H. H. Hughes, president of Newark 
Stereotypers’ Union No. 18, also.an em- 
ploye of the Star-Eagle was equally gen- 
erous in his praise of the plan. 

“Mr. Block,” he said, “has set an ex- 
ample that should be followed generally 
in the printing trades of Newark. His 
action was entirely voluntary and shows 
that he is interested in the welfare of all 
his employes, regardless of whether they 
deal with him as individuals or’ through 
trades unions.” ; 

“The men ia the pressroom are pleased 
by Mr. Block’s generous offer of free in- 
surance, a week’s vacation with pay and 
pay for all holidays,” said Bert Cox, 
foreman of the pressroom today. “It’s 
a foregone conclusion that the men will 
reciprocate this generosity. Our men 
often have mourned rather than enjoyed 
a holiday because of their loss of a day’s 
pay each time. This is particularly true 
of the married men, of whom we have 
many. These men could not always af- 
ford a vacation, and heretofore they have 
kept constantly at their grind fifty-two 
weeks year in and year out.” : 

’Mr. Block is president of Paul Block, 
Inc. special . agency, which represents 
some of the leading newspapers of the 


country. He began his career a little 
more than 30 years ago with the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Telegram.. He was born and 
reared in Elmira.’ On the Telegram he 
did both reportorial werk and advertising. 

Leaving Elmira in 1895, he joined the 
special agency of A. Frank Richardson, 
New York, who then represented the 
Telegram and 20 other papers. Three 
years later he started in business for him- 
self, and has represented newspapers ever 
since. 

At that time, his force consisted of a 
young lady stenographer and an errand 
boy. Today Mr. Block has an organiza- 
tion of 27 men associated with him in 
looking after the national advertising of 
the publishers he represents. Of the 27, 
all but seven have been with him for 
more than 20 years. Among them are 
Herman G.. Halsted, Charles J. Boyle, 
Cornelius Regan, Arthur Thurnau, Gil- 
bert Falk, Nigel Cholmely-Jones, William 
Messiter, Peyton Bevins, Richard Mam- 
lok, Herbert Haskell, and Samuel Schmid. 

In the first year he was in business for 
himself, in spite of his very small organ- 
ization, Mr. Block lost $3,600. In 1924 
Mr. Block’s expenses alone for running 
his special agency organization was more 
than $600,000. The writer was shown the 
audit by Ernst & Ernst, giving these fig- 
ures. 

This vast change in the expense of run- 
ning a publishers representative organiza- 
tion from the day when Mr. Block first 
started to the present time, Mr. Block 
pointed out, as indicative of how the 
newspaper business has grown in 30 years 
in size and importance. 


VACATIONS FOR PIECE WORKERS 


Mergenthaler Company Announces 


New Policy for Employes 


Vacations with pay are to be granted 
piecework and hourly employes of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued by Nor- 
man ‘Dodge, vice-president and general 
manager of the company. 

“During the summer of 1926,” it said, 
“4 vacation, with pay at the hourly rate, 
will be granted to the hourly and piece- 
work employes of the Brooklyn plant as 
follows: 

“One week to employes who at the be- 
ginning of the vacation period have been 
continuously in the service of the com- 
pany for at least one full year. 

“To each employe who, at the begin- 
ning of the vacation period, has been in 
the service of the company less than one 
year, a vacation of one day for each two 
months of continuous service prior to. 
that time. 

“The above applies only to employees 
in the service of the company at the time 
the vacation period begins.” 

The granting of the vacation with pay 
in 1926 is not to be considered a pre- 
cedent for future years. It is being tried 
as atl experiment with the feeling that, 


as expressed by many of the employees, - 


they will be benefited and will be more 
efacient for having this rest, the an- 
notincement said. 


MEADE TO RUN BALL CLUB 


Veteran Toledo News-Bee Sports Editor 
Named President of Local Team 


Dick Meade, for 20 years sports editor’ 
of the Toledo News-Bee, has been elected : 
president of the Toledo Holding Com-, 
pany, which controls the Mud Hens, 
Toledo baseball club in the American As- . 
sociation. Meade will succeed Joseph D. . 
O’Brien as president. 

When ‘Meade leaves the News-Bee . 
sports department Earl Aiken will be- 
come sports editor. Aiken has_ been, 
Meade’s assistant for the last seven years. 

- Dan Palmer, for 11 years a member of 
the News-Bee editorial department, will : 
join the sports department. 


Youth 17 Edits Father’s Paper 


Cecil Lingg, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W.’ Lingg, publishers of the Callao 
(Mo.) Journal, this week became editor 
and publisher of the Journal. - The elder 
Lingg has gone to another field. Cecil 
is the youngest editor in the state. 


GOVERNOR ASKS PRESS 
HELP FOR STATE GOOD 


New Jersey Executive Praises Powe 
of Newspapers at Editors Meet— 
Florida Press Home Gift Ex- 
plained by Robertson 


The mid-winter meeting of the Ne 
Jersey Press Association was held Mor 
day ‘afternoon at the Stacy Trent Hote 
Trenton,’ N. J. at which 40 paper 
throughout the state were represente' 
Discussion of business problems, tl 
awarding of a $100 scholarship, an ac 
dress by Gov. A. Harry Moore and di 
tails of a gift 1,000 acres of land in Flo 
ida to the 48 press associations in tl 
country, constituted the main events | 
the meeting. 

F. A. Robertson, president of the Ne 
Jersey Association, has just return 
ie! Florida, where he looked over tl 
gilt. 

In the business session of the meetin 
problems confronting daily and week 
newspapers of New _ Jersey were d 
cussed. William B. Bryant, of the Pc 
erson Press-Guardian, led the talk co 
cerning daily papers, devoted chiefly 
the mechanical questions of newspat 
publication. Representing publishers 
weekly papers, William H. Fischer, of | 
Toms River Courier, led the talk 
subscription methods. 

Following the business meeting, 
luncheon was held, at which a schol; 
ship of $100, provided by the Associati 
was awarded to L. Lee Starke of | 
Rutgers School of Journalism. 

Gov. Moore, who was the princi 
speaker at the luncheon, addressed 
remarks alternately to the members 
the association and to the legislators ¥ 
were present. He asked not only 
co-operation from the newspapers 
New Jersey, but reiterated his plea t 
the legislature work with him in solv 
the major problems confronting the st 
government at the present time. 

“Without your co-operation it will 
difficult to conduct the affairs of 
State,” he. told the publishers. “ 
recognize the great power of the pr 
You are big and broadminded men, 
without co-operation something will | 
fer. You can blaze the trail to suc 
for everybody. | Unfortunately, we 
like to see the other fellow knocked 
but few will come around to admin 
aid after the blow is struck.” 

Other speakers were: Professor A 
Sinclair Will, of the Columbia Univer 
and Rutgers Schools of Journali 
Senate President, Larson; House Sp 
er, Chandless; F. A. Robertson, presi 
of the press association, who actet 
toastmaster and Fred M. Snyder, re 
senting the Press Congress of the W: 

Invited guests included Gov. Moore 
William T. Dewart, president of the. 
York Sun. 


HEAD QUARTERS OPENED 


‘Philadelphia Takes First Steps 


Planning A. A. C. W. Meet 


Convention headquarters for the 
nual meeting of the Associated Adv 
ing Clubs of the World to be he 
Philadelphia next June, were opened 
6, at the Poor Richard Club, Philadel 
” Phe finance committee has decid 
appropriate $75,000 for convention 
penses. Arrangements are being 
to‘care‘for nearly 10,000 advertising 
and women expected to attend. 


PULP EMBARGO SCORED 


McLean, Bathurst Company, Tell: 


. low Canadians 'It Would Be Ruit 


Angus McLean, president © 0 


Canadian Pulpwood, Association, ¢ 


terized as “ruinous” any embargo ¢ 
export of pulpwood from Canada 
address Feb. 5, before association 
bers. Mr, McLean is president 
Bathurst Company, Ltd., large | 
facturer of paper. | 
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_ “METERED PUBLICITY” TRIED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Auto Show Numbers of Journal and Tribune Limit Each Advertiser to F ive Inches of News—Write-ups 
for Small Advertisers on Sliding Scale—Linage Increased 


MENNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 8—The 

Minneapolis Tribune and the 
Minneapolis Journal issued their annual 
automobile editions Sunday, Feb. 7, in 
connection with the Twin City auto show, 
and although the newspapers limited the 
,automobile publicity to an absolute 
maximum of five inches of reading matter 
for each make of car, the total automobile 
advertising of both papers in the show 
numbers exceeded the total linage of 
automobile advertising in their show 
numbers of a year ago. 

It was apparent from the editions that 
the departure was made with the belief 
that the automotive industry would be 
better served by eliminating excess pub- 
licity and substituting certain kinds of 
news articles which editorial experience 
has taught are bound to be read by the 
motor car buying public. 

Despite this change in policy, the 
Tribune carried 67,569 lines of automo- 
bile advertising, as compared with 54,424 
lines of automobile advertising in its 
show edition a year ago. 

The Journal carried 69,640 lines of 
automobile advertising in this year’s show 
number as compared with 60,339 lines a 
year ago. 

In the automobile sections, all reading 

matter of both papers dealt with the auto 
show and with the general non-advertis- 
ing features about the industry. The 
division of space was held as closely as 
possible to 25 per cent editorial and 75 
per cent advertising, for there were no 
cuts of cars or individuals, except officers 
of the show organization and outstanding 
figures in the automobile industry who 
are to visit Minneapolis and St. Paul 
during show week. 
_ The only straight publicity matter for 
cars and trucks consisted of one item for 
each car or truck, not more than five 
inches in length. Most of these ran 
shorter. These were not written in the 
language commonly used jn automobile 
publicity stories, but confined to 
facts about the models for 1926, togethe- 
with range of prices and names and ad- 
dresses of dealers. They followed 
through the sections in alphabetical order, 
starting with “Ajax.” Heads of each 
story were set in 12-point type. Cars 
like Essex and Hudson were given 
Separate items, but there was only one 
item covering models sold under one 
name, such as Buick, Studebaker, etc. 
These five-inch items covered all cars 
handled in the northwest by dealers, 
Whether they were advertised or not. A 
list of cars exhibited at the show was 
printed separately. 

The only other publicity dealt with 
other concerns actually advertising in the 
show number. These items were limited 
space by the amount of advertising 
ased. For the advertiser using from 10 
‘0 20 inches, there was given one inch of 
oublicity, bulked under a general heading 
such as “Notes of the Automotive 
World.” 

_ Advertisers using from 20 to 40 inches 
Were given not more than two inches; 
tom 40 to 80 inches, not more than three 
nehes, and advertisers using 80 inches 
i‘ more, not more than four inches of 
ublicity, including head. All these items, 
vutside of those grouped in notes, were 
siven subordinate heading and were used 
S fillers following the publicity given cars 
nd trucks, 
_.The show numbers carried a schedule 
f dealers’ meetings during the week, 
Hnouncing speakers and other meetings, 
ut this was handled in tabular form, 
mithout any taint of special publicity. 
N another story was a catalog of the out- 
fanding figures in the automotive in- 
ustry who were scheduled to visit the 
how. - ° 
Putting out a show number of such a 
aracter required diplomacy on the part 
the editorial men in contact with deal- 
S and advertisers. It was found that it 
as not necessary to explain the pub- 


were 


By HILTON HORNADAY 
Automobile Editor, Minneapolis Tribune 


EpitorraL Note.—Mr. Hornaday tells a lucid story of this novel effort to 
control automobile publicity. It is the first notable instance of co-operation between 
local newspapers against raids on their space and advertising rates, and may mean 
the end of the puffery in automobile show editions. While Epitor & PuBLISHER 
believes that free publicity, like the tail of the dog, should be cut off “right back 
of the ears,’ it hails this as a step in the right direction. 


licity policy to men in the trade other 
than to state, when unreasonable re- 
quests for publicity were made, that the 
newspapers were going to try to make 
the show number more interesting to the 
reader and therefore more valuable to 
the industry and especially to the adver- 


tisers who were to be represented in the 
two editions. 

These papers printed from 60 to &0 
columns of newsy material relating to 
the automobile world. Elimination of 


the ordinary kind of publicity enabled 
them to print longer and more complete 


DOES HE GET HIS RENT FREE? 


THE HOME 


Dear. Sir: 


paper advertising. 


I remain 


‘THE above letter from Truman A, 
DeWeese, long and well known to 


newspaper people as advertising man- 
ager of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
accompanied a little piece of copy. It 
was only a little piece and would the 
publishers please do Mr. DeWeese the 
small favor of printing it free in return 
for the many big favors he had done 
them by selling Shredded Wheat through 
the columns of their papers. Mr. De- 
Weese is SELLING his course in ad- 
vertising. He pays rent, presumably, 
for the new office he has opened as 
headquarters for the National Advertis- 
ing Service, as he calls his new enter- 
prise. No doubt he will have suitable 
bills and letter heads printed to carry 
on the new business. He will pay the 
printer for them, though no doubt he 
has doled out many thousands of dollars 


THE 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 


TRUMAN A. DEWEESE 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY 


January 30, 1926. 


I have been giving you Shredded Wheat 
Advertising for twenty years. l : 
give the enclosed "reader" a few complimentary insertions? 


Would you be willing to 


While most of my time and thought has 
been given to Shredded Wheat, 
counsellor for other concerns and have done a great deal 
to promote the interests of advertising, particularly news- 


I have acted as advertising 


Having a national reputation as an adver- 
tising man I naturally have received a good many inquiries 
from young people who want to learn advertising. 
this demand I have prepared thirty lessons which cover all 
departments of advertising in a very comprehensive. way. 


To meet 


In order to give this work the. attention 
it requires I have a separate office in Buffalo operating 
under the name of National Advertising Service, 
office is in charge of H. M. Parkinson and assistants, all 
lessons are personally corrected and criticised by myself. 
Now that I have a perfect organization and equipment for the 
work, I naturally want more students. 
them? Please use the enclosed envelope for your reply. 


While the 


Will you help me .get 


Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, 


om Ue 
5 ( j Xx We 


Director of Publicity. 


worth of printing to the shops that do 
his company’s work. Yet he asks news- 
paper publishers, many of them pressed 
for space to handle paid advertising, to 
donate an inch or two now and then to 
promoting the commercial enterprise that 
this copy describes: 


A Cuance To Learn ADVERTISING 


An opportunity to learn the most interesting 
and profitable of all professions through home- 
study correspondence lessons is now offered to 
young men and young women by a man of 
long experience and with a national reputation 
as an advertising expert. No theoretical essays, 
but practical instruction that fits students for 
the finest positions. A six month’s course. All 
instruction by mail. For particulars, address 


Natrona ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Liberty Bank Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
“A surprising request!” is one pub- 
lisher’s comment. 


analytical stories about the 1926 makes 
of cars in general. 

Material of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce was used and 
other material came from the Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club, the Minnesota 
State Automobile Club, the Automotive 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, the State High- 
way Department, and there were stories 
on registration, gasoline taxes, tourists, 
ELC. 


S.N. P. A. AT ASHEVILLE 
JULY 6-8 


Directors This Week Discuss Labor 


and Traffic Bureaus—To Oppose 


Rail Rate Raise on 
Newsprint 
This year’s annual meeting of the 


Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Asheville, N. C,, 
Grove Park Inn, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 6-8, according to a 
decision reached by the Board of Directors 
in session at Chattanooga, Feb. 9, Victor 
Hanson, publisher of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News was named chairman of the 
program committee. 

Expansion of activities of the S. N. 
P. A. and development ot the work of 
headquarters office for the individual 
membership were stressed and authorized 
to be continued by the board. The board 
directed that investigations be made about 
advisability of establishing a labor bu- 
reau and traffic bureau at headquarters in 
Chattanooga. Reports will be made at 
the annual convention in July for final 
decision on those activities: to be taken 
up by the association. 

The advertising campaign for “selling 
the South to the nation” was authorized 
to be continued, with suggestions about 
active followup work on part of S. N. 
P. A. headquarters. 

Freight rates on newsprint paper from 
points in Eastern part of the United 
States and Canada were discussed and a 
decision reached to actively oppose efforts 
of the railroads to increase the rates. 
The matter of state baggage and express 
rates is engaging attention of the board. 

James F. Finlay, attorney for Associa- 
tion, reported to the board on the status 
of the suit of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the S. N. P. A. and other 
pee ae: organizations and the Four 

Ss. 

On invitation of Mr. Hanson, it was 
unanimously agreed that the present 
board would recommend to the incoming 
board that the 1927 mid-winter meeting 
of the board be held in Birmingham. 

It was decided to extend an invitation 
to Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of Van- 
debilt University, to address the annual 
convention next July. 

President Walter C. Johnson made a 
report to the board on the work of the 
association since the convention last July. 
Manager Cranston Williams reported on 
status of affairs in headquarters office. 


Publishers Cited Under “Blue Laws” 


Two Nashville publishers were cited 
for violation of recently resurrected Sun- 
day “blue laws” 123 years old which 
prohibit doing business on Sunday. They 
were J. G, Stahlman, executive director 
of the Nashville Banner and Luke Lea 
publisher of the Nashville Tennesseean. 
The law provides a forfeiture for “any 
merchant, ‘artificer, tradesman, farmer or 
any other person found guilty of doing or 
exercising any of the common avocations 
of life; or causing or permitting the’same 
to be done by‘ his children or servants— 
acts of real necessity or charity excepted,” 
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Chapter XXVI 
“Free, Gratis, for Nothing’ Peddlers 


BA in the days when cigarettes 
were bought to get the sensationally 
advertised pictures of actresses in tights ; 
when free lunch was the saloon’s master- 
piece of publicity, the words ‘“Free— 
Gratis—For Nothing” were magic in 
advertising. 

There were a bunch of these “Free 
Schemer” boys drifting about the country 
putting on stunts. Usually they put up 
at hotels where: free lunch was the main 
attraction. 

From putting 


on a newspaper free 
scheme, with $5 as the first prize, and 
subsisting on free lunch at the Stock- 
holm in Minneapolis, or Los Angeles or 
El Paso, to selling the Grand Space on 
Fussy Fifth Avenue with offices in a 
glittering tower in the midst of the 
wealth and splendor is some jump. But 
some of these old “Free Schemers” have 
come up in the world rapidly and are well 
fed. I met one recently who had done 
better than “real well.” He had his own 
agency and a beautiful suburban home 
all paid for. Yet I remember when he 
lived on fifteen cents a day, and that 
wasn’t for eats. Five cents bought a 
glass of beer with unlimited privileges 
of the free lunch counter. 

The great come-on word was “Free” 
—it was the magic word that drew at- 
tention and trade. This word was used 
in every catching way that clever and 
resourceful schemers could think of. 
Some they didn’t thin« of—they helped 
themselves to the other fellows’ ideas 
and schemes. 

The old battle to get business first 
created a great demand for “Free 
Schemes.” In every kind of a new in- 
ducement scheme—the “Absolutely Free” 
—the “Free Sample’—the “Free Mriale 


—the ‘Premium’’—the “Souvenir”—the 
“Coupon’—the “Credit Certificate,” etc. 
there was always found the joker. And 


the whole success of the advertising de- 
pended on the cleverness with which the 
“Joker” was concealed. The ssiree 
scheme” concentrated on the weakest 
point in human nature and played upon 
it to arouse desire and get action. 

Tf it had not been for the “Joker” 
the free scheme would not have been 
clever; neither would it have won re- 
sults. People will grasp at an offer of 
something for nothing. It was the great 
come-on which made the public scramble 
to get something for «othing. 

The headline—“This Bowl of Live 
Gold Fish Free’ with a sub-head— 
“Without a Cent of Money,” made people 
read the advertisement eagerly. But in 
the body of the copy came the “Joker” 
—“Sel! 16 cans of Baking Powder for 
50c. per can, presenting each customer 
with a globe containing two live gold 
fish.? The big “Free” offer _was_an 
extra large, two gallon Gold Fish Em- 
porium, containing six, beautiful, fancy, 
live gold fish for the salesman. 

Back in the easy-to-remember yester- 
days when Peruna was a national drink, 
the idea of many advertisers, especially 
the schemers, was to trick the public into 
reading an advertisement. 

The most popular form of a free con- 
test which the Free schemers peddled 
around the country was the voting con- 
test. This scheme was just over the 
line from the lottery laws. It was not 
held a lottery because the winner was 
not investing any money to win a prize. 
His or her friends spent the money. 
They were supposed to get their money’s 
worth in the purchase which entitled them 
to the votes. 

The excitement of the contest increased 
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the volume of sales, which enabled the 
advertiser to give away large money 
prizes apparently free. 

In fact, the advertiser told the public 
he was giving away colossal prizes abso- 


lutely free. But the “joker” said, “This 
is a little scheme to arouse the gambling 
instinct and get the people who love to 
take a chance to spend more money, and 
then a small percentage of the huge 
profits go into the prizes.” 

The old contest for helping churches 
was worked to death. With every dollar 
purchase a voting coupon was given. 
The holder could enter and vote for 
any church or organization. A $1,000 
prize would be offered for the church 
winning the most votes. This started 
all the church people buying at that 
store to help their particular church to 
win the prize. To keep up interest the 
church in the lead was presented with 
10 votes each week. 

A careful analysis of the results 
showed that the $1,000 was not given 
away in any sense. The people bought 
and bought to win the prize and only one 
church could win. 

_This was in the yellow journalism pe- 
riod—a period in the development of 
advertising when the public wanted some- 
thing for nothing. “Absolutely Free” 
was a headline with a big pull. 

Adventurers in the game, and espe- 
cially fellows who had clever schemes to 
sell, found merchants and advertisers 
alert to buy, because the sensation-cray- 
ing public demanded them. 

One most successful ‘Absolutely free” 
offer, which had the “string” carefully 
buried was sold by a traveling schemer 
to furniture stores. 


“Free—Free—Free” was the headline. 


IT NEVER CAN 


Night Ad Foreman, 


It was an awful shock. 


HAPPEN AGAIN 


By E. Bruce Laughlin 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram 


The foreman of the ad room lay fainting on the floor, 
They raised his head and someone said: 
“The poor skate is no more.” 


The sympathetic printers (with one eye on the clock), 
Gazed down at him, their eyes grew dim— 


Quoth one: “We must revive him quick, though I’m not one to holler, 
If this old jay should pass away 
°T will cost us each a dollar.” 


They bathed his wrists in gasoline and gave him some to drink, 
And soon his eyes, to their surprise, 
Began to roll and blink. 


With halting speech he soon explained what threatened his demise, 
I'll say again the facts are plain 
Enough to cause surprise: 


“A page ad I received this night from a department store; 
°Twas all complete and laid out neat, 
It was not scribbled o’er; 


And that’s not all,” the foreman raved, “you ancient printer mutts 
Will not believe I did receive 
This ad with ALL THE CUTS! 


The copy was not daubed and gobbed and smeared and messed around, 
The margins fair were left quite bare 
Where printers’ marks are found. 


The shock was terrible to me, but then I still feel glad 
That without strife, once in my life 


ALL CUTS CAME WITH THE AD.” 


Confined by bars, a babbling wreck, this foreman, gone quite mad, 
Tells all the nuts about the cuts 
That ALL CAME WITH THE AD! 


“Free, Gratis, For Nothing” Peddlers 
Chalmers £.Pancoast 


1925 BY EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. 


A “$25.00 solid brass bed” was offered 
“free” with every outfit of furniture 
sold. But how the bed was to be ob- 
tained ‘free’ was not told until the last 
paragraph. Which was followed by this 
line—‘This extremely liberal offer may 
be withdrawn at any time. Never again 
will you have a-chance like this.” 

Few people could resist obeying a sug- 
gestion when they saw a chance to get 
a $25.00 bed free slipping away from 
them. 

The man who bought the outfit to get 
a bed “free” was no more getting the 
bed free than he could get a trip to 
Florida free. And yet at that time “Free 
Trips to Florida” were advertised with 
vigor. 

“Mail this Free Trip Coupon Today” 
demanded the advertisement, and thou- 
sands mailed it, expecting to have a nice, 
long enjoyable journey at some other 
man’s expense. But before they made the 
trip they must buy some land, make a 
deposit or find other buyers for the land. 

Had the headlines been changed to 
read “A $13.75 iron bed with every 
$300. purchase,” instead of a “$25.00 
bed free,” the ad would not have been 
a marvelous puller. Or had the land 
seeker read “Your railroad fare paid if 
you purchase a $1000 tract of land,” 
there would have been no special trains 
to Florida. There was a catch in every 
headline. 

But the boys who peddled the Free 
Prize Puzzle Schemes cleaned up. Large 
sums of money, jewelry, etc., were of- 
fered for solving a simple little puzzle 
which was so easily solved it was a joke. 

For years concerns used the puzzle 
rebus and guessing schemes to make 
sales. The puzzle ad was a means of 


obtaining names. Every one won a prize. 
But the prize checks sent to all who sent 
in an answer were not good unless ap- 
plied on the merchandise to be sold. 

Baited advertising has had its day, but 
it was a clean-up day while it lasted, 
The open abuse of the word “Free” put 
it out of business because no one ever 
expects to get something for nothing 
these days—not even advice. 

True, there were a few scheme pro- 
moters, who roped retailers into voting! 
schemes, got theirs early, and departed) 
leaving the retailers to work out the 
finish the best they could. 

On the other hand there were plenty 
of honest and clever scheme promoter; 
who sold business building contests t 
retail merchants, manufacturers and com 
munities, boosting business and making 
money for all concerned. 

But the old picturesque days of arous. 
ing interest over “free schemes,” an 
getting the public worked up into ¢ 
feverish heat over getting something ab 
solutely free have passed about into th 
discard. 


Chapter XXVII 
“Old Home Week” Promoters 


ECENTLY the Ohio Society of Ney 
York put on an entertainment— 
two act fun fest—called “Old Hom 
Week in Tickville.”? It was supposed t 
be a burlesque on the old time, “Ol 
Home Week,” but in many respects | 
was a true picture of an “Old Hom 
Week” Celebration in a small countr 
town. | 
Advertising men who are accustome) 
to the Super-Advertising of the Gree 
White Way and its environs, perhaf| 
do not appreciate that “Old Home Week 
celebrations were great  advertisin 
events. They were the means of i 
jecting new life into small towns ¢ 
paralyzed communities. 

The promoter of these events of a 
tracting attention to a town was tt 
kind of an advertising man capable (| 
getting a settled community into a sta‘ 
of white heat, feverish excitement, ¢ 
high. blood pressure. | 

His big line of talk was how h 
boosting plans would bring new busine! 
to the merchants, and add to the pop! 
lation and prosperity of the town. | 

Big city advertising men have no CO}, 
ception of what it meant to the ment | 
state of a town to put on a celebratic 
that made it become wide awake. 

It was just like the old time religion 
revivals, and just about as lasting. | 

Street fakers, bunco artists, street fa) 
shows and performers, and fresh travé| 
ing salesmen watched for news 0 
Home Week celebrations and usual 
these strangers were the life of tl| 
party. They made plenty of work for tl 
town marshall, constable and poli| 
judge. 

It was also a harvest field for pic 
pockets and others, who lived by the 
wits and invisible fingers. 

But aside from the trickery and faki 
at these celebrations; in addition to t 
carnivals, stunts and entertainment giv, 
to visitors, there was a mighty serio) 
side. The local promoters had an 1 
in the back of their heads, and that w 
to give the old town some whooping pu 
licity. They seriously wanted to P 
the old burg in the limelight, promc 
better business and establish a permane 
boosting spirit. | 

And the “Old Home Week” was t 
scheme to bring new life into town 
getting the town-men and farmers 
join hands and pull together. | 


(To be continued next week) et 
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The Detroit News Led 
In Advertising Every 
Sunday During 1925 


Besides Leading By 140% Week Days 


Due to its unusually thorough coverage of the 
Detroit field—a coverage unequalled by any other 
paper in any other city of Detroit’s size or larger, 
The News has made many unique advertising rec- 
ords—in 1924 it established the world’s record for 


Date News Second News 
1925 Medium Lead 
January 4th... 9,379 Inches 7,762 In. 1,617 In. 
January 1lth.. 9,872 ‘“ 8,393 “ 1,479 “ 
January 18th.. 13,240 “ 1212305 Pelz 
January 25th.. 10,670 “ 1,290 oe o,ata0s 
February Ist.. 10,151 ‘“‘ 8,173 “ 1,978 “ 
February 8th.. 11,076 “ 8,106 <“ 2,970 “ 
February 15th. 11,333 “ 8,581 “ Pe hey A 
February 22nd. 11,287 “ Of OTs 2,580 “ 
March Ilst..... P3292 3% 10,238 <“ 1,054 ‘“ 
March 8th.... 12,628 ‘“ 9,611 “ 3,017 “ 
March 15th... 12,082 “ 9,018 “ 3,064 “ 
March 22nd... 12,963 ‘“ 9,969 “ 2,994 * 
March 29th.... 13,943 “ 9,599 “ 4,344 “ 
April 5th..... 13,895. . *f 10,258 “ 3,637 “ 
April 12th.... 12,316 ‘“ 10,270 “ 2,046 “ 
April 19th.... 13,956 ‘“ 9,608 ‘ 4,348 ‘“ 
April 26th.... 13,169 “ 10,466 “ 2,524 « 
May 3rd...... 14,840 “ 12,316 “ 2,524 “ 
May 10th..... 13,701 “ 10,052 “ 3,649 “ 
May 17th..... 13,823 “ 9,267 “ 4,556 “ 
May 24th..... 12,441 “ 9,838 “ 2,603 “ 
May 31st ..... 9,619 ‘ 7,850 <“ 1,769 << 
June 7th..... 13,458 <“ 9,753 065 3,705 <‘ 
June 14th..... 12;172.** 8,624 “ 3,548 “ 
June 21st..... 10,994 ‘“ 8,308 “ 2,686 “ 
June 28th..... 11,205 “ 7,825 “ 3,380 “ 
July 5th...... 6,441 ‘“ 5,662 “ 2,900 “ 


The 


Detroit N 


total volume of advertising and in 1925 it surpassed 
this record with 33,366,494 lines. Not the least of 
its 1925 achievements is the following record of 
leadership Sunday after Sunday, which indicates a 
steady preference for The Sunday News by all 
classes of advertisers. 


1925 News Second News 

Date Medium Lead 
July 12th..... 10,422 Inches 7,522 In. 2,900 In. 
July 19th. .... S547) of 7,611 “ 1,906 “ 
July 26th..... 10,399 “ 6,951 “ 3,448 « 
August 2nd... 10,377 “ 8,216 “ 21614" 
August 9th.... 9,466. “ 6,965 “ 2501 “ 
August 16th... 10,836 “ CSS 3,483 “ 
August 23rd... 10,289 ‘“ 8,002 “ 2,287 “ 
August 30th... 11,805 “ 7a WD alae 3,893 “ 
September 6th. 7,892 “ 6,932 ‘‘ 960 “ 
September 13th 12,902 ‘“ 8,736 ‘‘ 4,166 “ 
September 20th 13,133 ‘ 9,818 <“ 3,315 * 
September 27th 13,331 ‘ 9,376 “ 3,955 “ 
October 4th... 13,362 ‘“ 10,270 “ 3,092 ‘“ 
October 11th.. 13,479 “ 10,020 ‘“ 3,459 <“ 
October 18th.. 14,119 “ 9,618 “ 4,501 ‘“ 
October 25th.. 13,531 “ 10,097 “ 3,434 « 
November Ist.. 14,852 ‘ 11,680 “ 3,172 “ 
November 8th. 14,004 “ 10,155 <“ 3,849 “ 
November 15th.14,293 ‘ 10,703 ‘“ 3,590 “ 
November 22nd 13,472 “ 10,916 “ 2,554 « 
November 29th 14,008 ‘“ 9,774 <“ 4,234 “ 
December 6th. 14,410 ‘ 9,601 ‘ 4,809 ‘“ 
December 13th 17,734 “ 12,855 “ 4,879 “ 
December 20th 15,807 ‘“ $3755" 7,432 “ 
December 27th 7,333 ‘“ 5,568 ‘‘ 1,765 “ 

TOTAL. . .632,739 ‘“ 472,702 ‘* 160,037 ‘ 
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Newspaper circulation executives of New York, back row (left to right): J. M. Scott, World; A. Newman, Evening 

Post; O. O. Scattergood, Evening Graphic; L. L. Jones, Publishers’? Association; N. R. Hoover, World; M. C. Liana, 

Brooklyn Citizen; B. T. Conlon, Publishers’ Association; Victor Ridder, Staats-Zeitung. Front row: James Winters, 

Evening Telegram; J. E. Hasenack, Evening Sun; J. C. Mansfield, Journal; Charles Flanagan, Times; W. Hofmann, 
Staats-Zeitung; C. H. Sandkam, Herald Tribune. 
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SHIP NEWS MEN HONORED 


Benham, Duffy and Cunningham to B 
On Roosevelt Welcoming Committee | 


When the hero ship President Rogse 
velt returns to New York Feb. 15, thre: 
members of the New York Ship New) 
Association will be on the official wel. 
coming committee at the order of Mayo) 
James J. Walker. 

The members chosen for the honor ar; 
F. Darius Benham, New York World| 
James E. Duffy, New York Telegram 
and Harry Cunningham, New York Eve 
ning World, and acting president of th 
association. ~ 

The brunt of reporting the Antino) 
rescue story was borne by the ship new 
men. According to established rule, al. 
wirelessed messages from ships at se; 
are turned over to the association fo. 
distribution to the press by the steamshi 
companies involved. 

In his statement appointing the re 
pores to the committee, Mayor Walke 
said: 

“My attention has been called by Capi 
John Milliken, Secretary and Treasure 
of the Neptune Association, of whic 
organization most of the merchant marin 
officers are members, to the very sub 
stantial contribution made by members o 
the Ship News Association of this cit 

‘Tt is only fitting that this servic 
should be recognized, and I gladly do s 
by appointing three of the members of th. 
association on the committee that wi 
officially meet and greet Capt. Georg 
Fried and his crew on the arrival of th’ 
President Roosevelt, Feb. 15.” 

Heavy storms at sea during the pa}. 
few weeks have kept the ship news me 
working night and day. | 


(CIRCULATION managers of New 
A York newspapers met Tuesday at the 
offices of the Publishers Association of 
New York City, World Building, to dis- 
cuss methods of impressing upon retail 
newsdealers the necessity of keeping their 
stands open on holidays. 

There is a growing tendency among 
retail dealers, it was stated, to close 
stands on holidays, causing a circulation 
loss to the dailies of almost one-fifth of 
normal sales. 

A letter signed by the Publishers’ As- 
sociation of New York ‘City is to be sent 
to all dealers stressing the necessity of 
keeping their stands open every holiday. 

Lester Jones is executive representa- 
tive of the association. 


GLENDALE (CAL.) NEWS SOLD 


S. G. McClure, New Owner, Published 
Youngstown (O.) Telegram 17 Years 


Samuel G. McClure, for many years 
publisher of the Youngstown (O.) Tele- 
gram, and now a resident of Pasadena, 
Cal., has purchased the Glendale (Cal.) 
Evening News and will re-enter news- 
paper publishing. Associated with Mr. 
McClure will be his son-in-law, J. D. 
Funk, who has been engaged in the bank- 
ing business in Bloomington, III. 

The News was purchased from A. T. 


Cowan, and is the pioneer daily in that 
community, having been established in 
1905. 

Mr. McClure began his newspaper 
work on the Cleveland Leader in 1887. 
For ten years he was general manager of 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal and 
for 17 years was publisher of the Youngs- 
town Telegram. He sold the latter publi- 
cation about a year ago, coming to 
Pasadena to retire. The “urge” to return 
to newspaper work proved too strong, 
however, and the purchase of the Glen- 
dale News marks his return to journal- 
ism. 

No material changes will be made in 
the policy of the paper, Mr. McClure 
stated. 

M. C. Moore of Palmer, DeWitt & 
Palmer, newspaper brokers, New York, 
negotiated the sale. 


Buffalo Post Suspends 


The Buffalo Evening Post suspended 
publication on February 8, announcing in 
a paid advertisement in other newspapers 
that this was due to a breakdown of its 
press and that it would be only temporary. 
Harvey White, managing editor of the 
paper, resigned on Feb. 6 to enter another 
field of work. It was stated in the ad- 
vertisement The Post would circulate its 
legal notices and would conform with 
other existing agreement affecting it. 


“The Daily Mirror of Washington” 


beings.” 
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By Clinton W. Gilbert 


“We consider the ‘DAILY MIRROR OF 
WASHINGTON’ one of the best editorial 


page features we have ever printed. It makes 
the figures in public life real, living human 


—New Orleans TIMES-PICAYUNE. 
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A Leader In Men’s 


Furnishings | 


IAMI clothing merchants are 
M doing more business, population 

considered, than merchants in any 
other city in the United States. 


OW much of this volume is sold | 
H through the advertising columns | 
of The Miami Herald is best | 
shown by the comparative lineage figures 
for 1925 in Men’s Furnishings advertising 
—which show the Herald lead to be | 
123,312 lines over the second paper. 


Comparative Figures 
of Men’s Furnishings 
Advertising For 1925 

THE MIAMI HERALD. .327,292 lines 


Second. papers oe ate 203,980 “ 
Herald leads) ae 12331 


The Mian Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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New High Record 
in Real Estate Advertising 
Leadership 


THE NEW YORK TIMES published the record 
volume of 4,763,744 agate lines of real estate adver- 
tising in 1925, an excess of 2,254,796 lines over the 
second New York newspaper, and a gain over 1924 


of 961,948 lines. 


This volume is the greatest ever published 
by any New York newspaper in one year; the 
margin of 2,254,796 lines by which The Times led 


the second newspaper also constituted a record. 


FIVE YEARS’ RECORD OF REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 


The New York Second New York Excess of 
Times Morning Newspaper Times 
. Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines 
ILPBY andandoe *4,763,744 2,508,948 2,254,796 
1924 oredr eiele 3,801,796 2,205,172 1,596,624 
1923 Wee este 3,510,830 1,771,562 1,739,268 
1922S reer ie: 3,257,486 1,633,896 1,623,590 
192.15 a rental 3,032,709 1,148,112 1,884,597 
192 0 armpit: 2,770,597 1,083,603 686,994 


*More than the combined volume of the second and third 
New York newspapers. 


EB aN EW YORK S TV Smileader= of 1,016,520 lines over 1924, and an 


ship in real estate and in total volume excess of 10,963,382 lines (also a new 
of advertising in New York is made record) over the second New York 
the more striking by the careful cen- newspaper. 

sorship exercised to exclude false and 

misleading announcements. The circulation of The New York 


Times in 1925, average daily and Sun- 
The Times published 28,200,444 day, was 386,284 copies, the highest 


agate lines of advertising in 1925 (a figure for a full year in The Times 
record volume in New York), a gain history. 
Authorities on the vision endorse the new larger type used in the news columns of 


The New York Times. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


J. M. McClelland—Watched 


HREE years ago, R. A. Long, chair- 

man of the board of directors of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, talking to 
J. M. McClelland, a newspaper man, said 
in’ effect : 

“In my mind is the dream of a model 
city in the lumber region of Washington 
to be called Longview; and, as the first 
step towards making that dream come 
true, I want to start a daily newspaper.” 

‘Really,’ replied Mr. McClelland sin- 
cerely, “that just isn’t done. It is abso- 
lutely without precedent. I can’t con- 
ceive of a daily newspaper in a city with 
no population. It’s fantastic.” 

But it was done. Mr. McClelland is 
now publisher of the Longview Daily 
News, an independent newspaper, of more 
than 4,000 circulation, published by its 
own Corporation, and not controlled by 
any outside interest. 

The Daily News, an Associated Press 
member, began publishing in April 1923, 
from a tiny wind-swept shack set in an 
open field with no other building in sight, 
and it has led the way in the over-night 
growth of Longview. Mr. McClelland, 


as publisher, sat then on a keg for a 
chair, a kitchen table for his desk and 
looked over his plant at one glance, a 
drum cylinder press and a single lonely 
linotype machine. His staff numbered 
three men. By July of the same year, he 
had moved the paper into a model plant, 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


his town start from scratch 


50 by 120 feet, thoroughly equipped with 
modern newspaper machinery. Today 
the once vacant land around him is laid 
out in streets and houses 12,000 people 
call their homes. It takes 34 people to 
run the Daily News now, and 40 carrier 
boys to lay the editions on the ever in- 
creasing Longview doorsteps. 

“T ongview is a community built by ad- 
vertising and a daily newspaper,” Mr. 
McClelland said this week in an inter- 
view. 

“Tn 1923 the first community advertis- 
ing campaign was launched by the Long- 
view Company with an appropriation of 
$100,000. The story of a dream city was 
told in newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments published throughout the country. 
In 1925, $125,000 was invested in ad- 
vertising. A similar sum was spent last 
year. As a result, a city grew up for 
our paper to serve. 

“And in watching it grow before my 
eyes, I learned it was the truth that the 
start of a daily newspaper is necessarily 
the first step in the beginning of a town 
to be built by advertising. 

“People literally poured into Longview 
answering the advertisements. Within 
six months, we had a circulation of 2,500. 
The merchants were all new; their cus- 
tomers were new. Their only method of 
contact was through a daily paper. 

“And a most important function it 


desires to connect with newspaper 
Manager. 
amount in right property. 
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was our duty to perform was the devel- 
opment of civic consciousness. Our 
cornerstone policy was the promotion 
of a high type of happy American citi- 
zenship. 

“In accomplishing this, we made it our 
aim to promote all practical activities 
that would contribute to social happiness. 
We believed in bringing the people to- 
gether through indoor and_ outdoor 
sports, entertainment, and civic work. 

“We taught our people to vote. In 
all municipal elections the poll is ex- 
traordinarily large. 

“Longview is basically an industrial 
city. We endeavored to combine the 
material with aesthetic interests. The 
Daily News wanted to promote pride in 
property. We offered prizes for the best 
flower gardens. We wanted more birds, 
and inaugurated a contest among the 
boys, offering prizes for the best bird 
houses they could build. 

“We made our sporting page as full 
of local interest as we could. As young 
a town as Longview is, it has its own 
baseball team, an intra-city bowling 
league, a twilight baseball league, and a 
league soccer team. 

“We have considered our society and 
women’s page our chief aid in circulation 
building. Before we were 18 months 
old, we conducted a cooking school. At 
least twice a week we try to run pictures 
of local interest. We spend about $500 
a year on local cuts.” 

But not half the part played by the 
Daily News and its publisher in the 
building of its city has appeared in type 
between its column rules. In addition 
to the organization of a newspaper, the 
organization of the city itself became 
the task of Mr. McClelland. His office 
was the mecca of all questioners. To 
him fell the work of organizing the 
Longview school, first financed by the 
Longview Company and later taken over 
by the state. He had to start the local 
Y.M.C.A., before the national authorities 
agreed to take charge. 

Mr. McClelland has many “firsts” to 
his credit, naturally. He was first 


chairman of the library board, served on) 
the first city council, ate the first meal) 
served up in Longview, and attended the) 
town’s first wedding. 

Of course, the Daily News lost money 
at first. Longview did not spring up with 
enough gold in its hand to pay the full 
price immediately for newspaper sery- 
ice. And the paper has always kept a) 
step or two ahead of its public. But Mr. 
McClelland claimed the losses continued 
only for the first five months. At the 
end of the sixth month the Daily News 
cleared $1300 and has been showing a 
profit each month since, he said. Start- 
ing with an investment of $49,000, it 
has been estimated that an intangible 
good-will asset of $100,000 has been 
created during the three years of opera- 
tion. 

“The city which has grown up is the 
sort you like to sit in a corner and 
dream about,” Mr. McClelland declared 
“Before a shovel full of dirt was turned, 
architects were sent to many cities ir 
the United States and even Europe tc 
study city planning. All undergrounc 
work was finished before a house wa; 
started, with enough gas, electric, anc 
sewer mains laid for a city of 50,000. 

“One feature of the city which migh| 
be copied and promoted by a newspapel 
elsewhere is the manner in which the 
Longview hospital is financed. By pay: 
ment of $15 a year, any citizen passing 
an examination, obtains all needed med 
ical and dental attention from the hos, 
pital’s staff. It is the cheapest form o 
insurance, and easily pays the hospital’ 
way. The $15 entitles the person payin; 
it to a room in the hospital, if that ij 
necessary, to treatment by any hospita 
doctor desired, and the cost of any majo} 
or minor operation ordered. 

“The Daily News pays the $15 a yea) 
for each member of its staff.” 

Mr. McClelland is an easterner b: 
birth. He grew up on the Washingtoi 
(Pa.) Observer and Reporter, owned b; 
John L. Stewart, president of the Penn 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion, 
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1925 was the biggest year 3 


in the 


history of The 


Indianapolis News — 17,897,- 


667 lines of paid advertising, in 


six issues a week. This total was 
greater than that of both other 


Indianapolis 
combined. 


Proved 


daily newspapers 
ability 


to deliver greatest results 


per dollar! 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd 
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Advertisers and Agents Increase the Cost of Space 
Without Proportionate Increase in Value 


Advertisers and their agents continue to 
encourage keen competition among news- 
papers and all other publications for circula- 
tion. The prize—the advertising contract 
—1is given to that publication that has the 
greatest distribution. 


Necessarily there is a keen desire on the part 
of publishers to be in a position to secure a 
maximum amount of national advertising. 
Therefore, they go the limit to secure the 
largest possible distribution. 


Much of this forced distribution is waste. 
It is transitory circulation secured by va- 
rious devices; much of it is out of the 


publisher’s natural trading territory. 


As long as circulation is the desideratum of 
the advertiser, the publisher is going to 
furnish it. 


When advertisers analyze circulation and 
buy on merit, when bulk alone is not the 
consideration,—then publishers will cease 
in their competition for worthless distri- 
bution and advertisers will secure a greater 


percentage of worthwhile circulation. 


After all, what an advertiser buys in a news- 
paper is the right to appeal to an audience. 


He should insure results in so far as he can 


by being certain of the character of that 
audience. His message he must furnish him- 
self. The publisher delivers that message. 
If his readers are unreceptive, if they have 
bought the paper because of a premium 
offered and not for the intrinsic value of the 
publication itself, they are not likely to 
respond to the advertiser’s appeal. 


The publication that is bought because the 
reader wants it, necessarily has the great- 
est attention-value. A message in such a 
medium makes a strong appeal to its audi- 
ence. If advertisers are buying the atten- 
tion of an audience and the publisher is deliv- 
ering the attention of only part of that 
audience, then the advertiser is wasting at 


least a part of his advertising appropriation. 


This waste will continue just as long as the 
advertising contract is the prize hung up to 
that publisher who secures, by any possible 
means, the largest volume of distribution. 
Such inflated circulation will cease to be sold 
just as soon as the advertiser ceases to buy 
it. It adds to the cost of newspaper produc- 
tion, it adds to the cost of advertising space, 
and neither the inflated circulation nor the 
advertising such copies carry is of value to 
either publisher or advertiser. 


Why not stop it? 


E.. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Chicago 


Detroit 
Atlanta 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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STRONGER PRESS LEADERSHIP STRESSED 
AT N. Y. STATE EDITORS MEETING 


Concerted Action by All State Newspaper Groups Urged at 
Convention of Weeklies in Syracuse—Conrath 
Named President 


HE American press has grown lax 

estimating values that present a true 
interpretation of American life and it 
should immediately begin to take stock of 
its tremendous power for leadership by 
concerted action on the part of the mem- 
bers of state press association. 

This statement embodies the sentiment 
of two principal speakers who addressed 
the banquet of about 100 members of the 
New York State Press Association at 
their 74th annual meeting in the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, Feb. 5 and 6. The 
speakers were Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, 
author and lecturer, of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Rey. Dr. Frederick W. Betts, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, Syraguse. 
The latter maintained that the newspaper 
of today is a fact finding institution; that 
the reporter must be dependable if 
modern democracy is to be successful; 
that the newspapers of the past were too 
much organs of opinion, and that this 
sort of “guessing today about such things 
as the reasons for the resignation of the 
Prince of Roumania is nothing more than 
back door gossip and unfair.” 

“The future of democracy depends 
upon sound public opinion,’ said Dr. 
Betts. “There is greater safety with 
newspapers and no government than a 
government without newspapers. Mus- 
solini is trying to found a government 
without public opinion and newspapers. 
That is where he fails.” 

Elmer E. Conrath, editor of the Cuba 
Patriot and Free Press, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the coming 
year. Mr. Conrath has been active in 
opposing the printing of envelopes by the 
government He succeeds John W. Baker 
of the Ithaca Journal-News. Other offi- 
cers elected are: Vice-president, Fay C. 
Parsons, Cortland Democrat; secretary, 
Jay W. Shaw, Elmira; treasurer, Elias 
Vair, Waterloo News. Members of the 
executive committee: Peter A. Blossom, 
Brockport Republic; Thomas H. Alvord, 
Livoma Gazette; and Merritt M. Landon, 
Bath Advocate. 

Prior to the official opening of the 
convention, Thursday evening, members 
listened to a discussion of “Special Repre- 
sentation in the National Advertising 
Field, led by Emmet Finley, general 
manager, American Press Association. 
Following discussions at this meeting 
resolutions were passed approving “the 
policy of an advisory council consisting 
of three members of the association to 
act in conjunction with the American 
Press Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting foreign advertising and develop- 
ing cooperation between the publishers 
and the association as a representative of 
weekly newspapers.” ‘he field secretary 
and two members of the press association 


moming & 
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circulation 


west of 
St Louis 


Los Angeles | 
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appointed by the executive committee will 
serve on the committee. 

It was further resolved that all mem- 
bers, for the purpose of maintaining 
their rates, “refuse to direct advertisers 
both the customary agency commission 
and the customary representative’s com- 
mission.” Another clause urges “all 
members to refuse the representatives’ 
commission to adverisers placing copy 
through agencies.” The last clause re- 
lates specifically that attention be called 
“to the effort recently made by General 
Motors and Hudson-Essex to obtain for 
themselves the representative’s commis- 
sion. We urge that no member shall 
accept this or any advertising offered on 
a similar basis except on the basis of 
his full gross rate less only the customary 
agency commission when the advertising 
is placed through a recognized agency.” 

At the opening session, Friday, J. W. 
Shaw, field secretary, made a complete 
report of the activities of his office for 
the past year. It was followed by un- 
animous support of a budget of $8,500 to 
carry on the work for this year. 

Following the report of the treasurer, 
Elias Vair, of the Waterloo News, and 
address, “Your Association As I See It” 
was given by Professor John O. Simmons 
of the Department of Journalism at 
Syracuse University. James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
scheduled to speak, was unable to attend. 

Wives of editors were entertained at 
noon luncheon by the Department of 
Journalism at Syracuse University, 
women students of journalism escorted 
the ladies to the University where they 
were addressed after lunch by Dr. Paul 
M. Paine, public librarian and former 
newspaper man. A musical and tea at 
the Faculty Club followed a tour of the 
campus. The men attending the con- 
vention were guests of the Syracuse 
Rotary Club at luncheon. 

The afternoon session started with dis- 
cussion of “Your State Press Associa- 
tion and Envelope Legislation,” by Elmer 
E. Conrath. A _ full-discussion of the 
subject followed with the passage of a 
resolution that the association, represent- 
ing the weekly newspapers of the State, 
unanimously favors the bill now before 
the House Post Office Committee which 
would “stop the present practice of the 
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Post Office Department in competing un- 
fairly with private industry by printing 
special return cards on government 
stamped envelopes at a price manifestly 
below actual cost of doing such work in 
the best equipped printing plants of the 
country.” 

The bill was declared “an unjust and 
unwarranted invasion of private industry 
by the Post Office Department. Regard- 
less of its effect on the printing industry, 
it is tending toward socialistic practices 
that are foreign to our government. We 
submit that there is not a single indi- 
vidual joining in the request but would 
rise in righteous wrath were the govern- 
ment to enter into such competition in his 
own line of business and cut prices be- 
low cost. He would call upon the press 
to demand that the injustices be corrected 


and the press would gladly respond as it ° 


always does when wrongs are to be 
righted. We therefore ask our represent- 
atives in both houses of Congress to 
stamp out this socialistic practice with 
disapproval by enacting the bill to abolish 
this invasion of the printing industry.” 

A. copy of the resolution was for- 
warded to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from New York State. 

C. E, Lovejoy, editor of the Brons- 
ville Press and Tuckahoe Citizen Bulle- 
tin, discussed the “Value of the County 
Press Associations” in place of Tom 
Kennett, president of the Westchester 
County Weeklies Associated, and pub- 
lisher of the Pelham. Sun. 

Chancellor Charles W. Flint of Syra- 
cuse University gave the address of wel- 
come at the annual banquet Friday eve- 
ning, referring to the days when he used 
to set type on a weekly newspaper. 
President Baker presided. The ladies 
joined in the banquet which was attended 
by about 100. 

The first part of the Saturday morning 
session was given over to “group break- 
fasts,’ the members assembling at tables 
for semi-weeklies, county seat weeklies, 
and suburban weeklies. 

The subject of “Appraisal and Insur- 
ance” was opened by Thomas Alvord of 
the Livonia Gazette, followed by discus- 
sion of “State Legislation.” 

Tribute was paid to the late William 
J. Allen of the Adams Jefferson County 
Journal, who died Jan. 26 at the age of 
80 years. He had been a member for 52 
years. Others who are still members 
with as long service as Mr. Allen are 
W. E. Bacheller of Middletown, and A. 
C. Kessinger of the Rome Sentinel. 

Mrs. A. O. Bunnell, widow of the late 
A. O. Bunnell, who for many years was 
secretary of the New York State Press 
Association, sent a communication to the 
association relative to the complete set 
of letters and material which had been 
saved all during the time of the earliest 
years of the association. Among the 


letters were those written in acceptance | 
of engagements to speak at meetings of | 
the Press Association during its earliest | 
years, including Henry Ward Beecher, | 
James Russel Lowell, and many others, | 
The association voted to have the execu- | 
tive committee acquire the letters and to 
have them kept for exhibition purposes | 
at the State Library in Albany or in some 
place where they could be referred to | 
conveniently. 
A resolution was adopted relative to | 
the clean books bill and sent to Albany 
to the effect that the present laws if en- 
forced would be sufficient to cover the | 
desired legislation. 


MERGER IN FULLERTON, CAL. | 


Daily Tribune Buys and Consolidates | 
Semi-Weekly News 


The Fullerton (Cal.) Daily Tribune | 
has purchased the Fullerton News, semi- | 
weekly, taking over the subscription list, 
advertising contracts, name, etc., and on 
Feb. 5, consolidated the News with the | 
Tribune, operating under the name of the 
Daily Tribune-News. The News Pub- | 
lishing Company retains the printing 
plant which, it is understood is to be 
sold outside of Fullerton. 

The News was established 25 years ago | 
as a weekly publication and changed to 
an evening daily paper about 5 years ago. 

A year ago the Evening News was dis- 
continued as a daily paper and since that | 
date it has been published as a semi- | 
weekly. ‘ 

The Tribune was established as a 
weekly 35 years ago by the present owner 
and editor, E. Johnson, who changed the | 
publication to an evening daily paper | 
about 16 years ago. 


245,020 


was the average net paid daily cir- 
culation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


January, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 


of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1926, was 186,979. 
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Do Minutes Mean Money To You? 


q A minute may be the difference between making or missing 
a train for a mail edition. 


@ A minute may be the difference between a “scoop” or 
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@ A minute is only 60 seconds, but, in the newspaper plant 
there's no telling when 60 SECONDS may loom very large. 
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desk. He’s human! He'll get the 
point. 


You can't hold back the clock 
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But you can speed up production with 


Continuous Composition 
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TO COMPOSING-ROOM EXECUTIVES— 
5 é If this ad seems to fit your case, show 
i 4 it to the Big Boss. Just lay it on his 
Into the life of every composing-room foreman come minutes 
that fleck his raven locks with gray and leave his nervous system 
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Last minutes when empty columns yawn hungrily and new copy 
and corrections come through in a flood. 
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from every machine. 
Continuous composition of different sizes and faces. 


Continuous composition on body matter, heads and ads. 


No stops! No delays! No waits for matrices to distribute. Just 
straight-away composition of whatever face is needed. 


Continuous Composition Linotypes have the extra speed and 
flexibility to meet any composing-room emergency. They are 
great machines! 
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AGENCY MAN VIEWS RETAIL AD PROBLEMS — 


Thomas Ryan, Pedlar & Ryan, Attacks! System of Advertising Percentages—Advises Simplicity in 
Copy—Direct Mail Held Only Supplemental to Newspapers 


Pour outstanding deficiencies in de- 
partment store advertising were listed 
this week by Thomas Ryan, of Pedlar & 
Ryan, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
addressing the annual convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, Feb. 10. 
They were, he said: 

1, Lack of the long-range view. é 

2. The pernicious system of advertis- 
ing percentages. 

3. The willingness to spend large sums 
on space, and the tendency to spend very 
little indeed on copy and art. 

4. Lack of advanced preparation for 
closing dates. ; 

Other speakers who discussed advertis- 


ing topics this week included P. K. 
Crocker, advertising manager, John 
Schoonmaker & Son, Inc., Newburgh, 


who declared direct mail was advantage- 
ous when used in co-ordination with news- 
paper advertising; T. A. Weston, Kauf- 
man’s Big Store, Pittsburgh, on selecting 
merchandise for advertising; Ernest C. 
Hastings, the Caldwell Store, Inc., Wash- 
ington, Pa., on co-ordinating advertising 
and merchandising; and W. T. White, 
Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, on plan- 
ning a store-wide event. a 

“Strict application of the advertising 
percentage system is the lazy man’s atti- 
tude”, Mr. Ryan contended. “Percent- 
ages to be spent on advertising cannot be 
arbitrarily fixed.” f 

He advocated that percentages be in- 
creased to 11 per cent or even as high as 
20 per cent as business expanded. 

“The newspapers are believed”, he con- 
tinued, “department store advertising 
managers must win belief by able han- 
dling of their copy.” 

Mr. Ryan scored the use of Michael 
Arlen English in department store adver- 
tising copy, quoting from Rabelais that 
“Tt becomes us to speak the common 
language.” He advocated the cultivation 
of simplicity. oe 

“Direct ‘mail in our store 1s in CO- 
ordination with our newspaper advertis- 
ing,” Mr. Crocker said. “Which is para- 
mount in importance is, with us, a 
debatable question. While we should be 
loath to minimize the advantages proved 
from a well-calculated use of newspaper 
space, our experience with our direct 
mail medium would forbid us to forswear 
this latter form of publicity in any event. 
We have tested both, tested them, we 
believe, thoroughtly. We have the, analy- 
ses, a definite understanding of their rela- 
tive performances. ; 

“Probably cost of production would be 
a matter of interest. I regret that Jam 
not at liberty to give intimate details of 
our expenditures. Printing costs vary 
with localities. I can say, however, that 
expenses of publishing, handling and post- 
age aggregate a space cost which, line 


Success 


Marked Our Campaign. 
Just Completed, for 


THE CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Figures Available to 
Publishers 


Write, eare of Cleveland Plata 
| "Phone, Wire, or mn 


for line, or inch for inch, per 1,000 cir- 
culation is favorably comparable with 
display rates in our leading local daily. 

“Tn co-ordination with our Store News 
publicity, we are liberal users of space in 
daily papers in Newburgh and at least 
two other cities. We also advertise regu- 
larly in eighteen or twenty weekly papers 
and several periodicals of merit published 
within our territory.” 

“Selecting the merchandise for adver- 
tising is unquestionably one of the most 
important single functions in the selling 
division of the department store,” Mr. 
Weston asserted. 

“There are two major things to be 
sold,” he said, “the first is the store, and 
the second is the merchandise. Everyone 
will agree to this, but not everyone will 
practice it. The country still has too 
many stores in which the men who are 
selecting the merchandise for advertising 
are seeing only the smaller part. They 
will not raise their heads to see the larger 
vision. They call themselves practical 
minded. They are stubborn and they will 
not let go of the one thing they know. 

“Selecting merchandise for advertising 
requires first of all a broad knowledge of 
the merchandise now in the store and on 
the way. And of course the more exact 
the knowledge, the more complete the 
job. 

“In stores which have grown out of 
the habit of thinking only in terms of 
price, volume and crowds, there is another 
trio of standards by which merchandise is 
selected for advertising. These three are 
service, news and prestige. The term 
service here has a double meaning; one, 
the service of quality, usefulness, long 
wear—the reputation which follows 
standardized specifications of manufac- 
ture and fair pricing in to give full meas- 
ure of value. 

“The other meaning of service is time- 
liness. Service in merchandise to the 
customer because it is featured or sug- 
gested at the exact moment when it will 
give the purchaser the utmost satisfaction 
and usefulness. 


(eae Linotype Mailbag } 


MODELS 25 and 26 


“are doing excellent work” 


“The two Model 25 and one 
Model 26 purchased from you in 
June and October last year are 
doing excellent work. They have 
met our fullest expectations in 
every respect.” 


The Kansas City Star, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


~~ LINOTYPE 


When you advertise in 
Editor & Publisher you know 
the exact message and the 
manner of its presentation to 


your clientele and prospects. 


“This element of timeliness is vital. It 
is the motor which moves, we would say, 
perhaps ninety per cent of all advertised 
merchandise. Mediocre timing will move 
a small quantity, given other favorable 
elements to help, but the right timing is 
following the channel of least resistance. 
It lights a spark in the eye of every 
reader, and it keeps the stream of mer- 
chandise flowing at top speed. 

“The news element in the selection of 
merchandise is important because it has 
that vital quality of timeliness. 

“The news feature of the moment that 
is making the front pages of the news- 
papers in your city can occasionally be 
deflected to your advantage. But the 
idea must be used adroitly. It is no tool 
for clumsy hands. Better be let alone 
than bungled. There is plenty of news 
value in the merchandise itself if we look 
for it. It begins to appear when we stop 
looking at merchandise as so much meas- 
ure of fabric and weight of material. 

“Now we come to the subject of 
prestige value in selecting merchandise 
for advertising. 

“We, at Kaufman’s, are persistently 
giving a steadily larger proportion of our 
total space to prestige advertising. I 
do not mean windy self praise, but 
planned and continuous promotion in an 
outstanding way of standard merchandise 
by single items, by complete lines, by de- 
partments, by divisional groups. Also a 
steady, planned program of attention- 
getting affairs, so rotated that every part 
of the store and its activities and services 
will be brought to the public’s attention 
during the year. 

“There is hardly a day on which we 
do not use from 10 to 35 per cent of our 
linage for future growth. We look 
upon it as insurance, believing that it 
would be foolhardy to entrust all our fu- 
ture development and present accumu- 


lated momentum to the single feature of 
daily special prices. 

“We do not expect immediate returns 
from all such advertising. We would be 
surprised if it came. But we try by a 
constant shift of interest and change of 
pace to attract them and hold attention as 
being not just another store, but a service 
institution which can be looked to, to 
supply fresh interest in the daily life of 
the community. 

“We try, naturally, to be practica) in 
the sense of featuring merchandise whie¢ 
is timely, which has news value, whic 
has the quality of use and service. But 
we want to help people to realize that our 
store is there every day, that there are 
always to be found complete stocks of 
quality merchandise, chosen with care and 
skill. That new things can be found on 
our counters as rapidly as fashion de- 
vises them and good taste approves them. 

“We believe such prestige has cash 
value, that it has morale value in our own 
store, that engenders a worthy pride in 
ourselves, and the public’s pride in us, 
that each such instance serves to make 
one more tie which will bind to us a 
few more desirable customers. 

“We believe that bargain advertising, 
special prices, manufacturers’ close-outs 
are not the whole story. That there is 
something finer, richer, more lasting and 
we try in selecting the merchandise for 
advertising, to think of these things.” 

Mr. Hastings declared that 99 mer- 
chants out of every 100 today are dissatis- 
fied with their advertising. 

“But the reason they are dissatisfied is 
within their power of correction,’ he 
added. 

“Up to the present time they insist upon 
the advertising man dealing in facts only, 
with the result that the average depart 


ment store advertisement of today has | 


(Continued on page 41) 


O% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


ONLY 


the OKLAHOMAN and 
TIMES cover Oklahoma 
City’s 68 mile trade territory. 


the OKLAHOMAN and TIMES 


alone cover Oklahoma City’s 68 


mile trade territory thoroughly. 


ONE ECONOMICAL COMBINATION RATE 
Represented by E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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91.8% Memphis Coverage 


According to the Memphis Chamber of Commerce there are 43,503 
places of abode in Memphis—42,852 homes, 65] apartments. 


The city circulation of The Memphis Press is 39,911—a coverage 
of 91.8%. 


The Press has 11,602 more city circulation than the other evening 
paper and 4,483 more than the daily morning paper. 


You cannot cover Memphis without listing the newspaper which 


91.8% of the families prefer. The Press is FIRST in Memphis. 


| The emptis: Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by 


| ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


| New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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“MENTAL DISCIPLINE” IMPORTANT AIM 
OF ILLINOIS JOURNALISM COURSE 


Students Taught to Test Various Materials for Reliability, 
Interest, and Importance—Considerable Outside 


Reading and Theoretical Instruction 


he 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY # 


(This is seventh of a series of articles 
designed to interpret work of journalism 
schools to editers of the nation.) 

HE newspaper man cannot know 

everything, but he can have a dis- 
ciplined attitude “toward everything. 
That’s the idea on which the professional 
course in journalism at the University 
of Illinois is based. A disciplined atti- 
tude, as referred to here, means much 
more than a mind disciplined to shape 
news materials into story formt; it means 
a mind disciplined to test for reliability, 
interest, and importance, materials of 
every sort from every source. 

The professional course gives the «stu- 
dent practice in gathering, writing, and 
editing news, a knowledge of the history 
and ethics of journalism, and offers him 
an opportunity to study the work of 
special departments and fields such as 
advertising, feature writing, newspaper 
administration, weekly and daily journal- 
ism: it requires him to study the funda- 
mentals of at least two natural sciences, 
a foreign language, history, political 
science, economics, sociology, psychology 
or philosophy, and prescribes at least 
ane advanced course in literature; it of- 
fers him a wide range of elective studies 
from which to choose subjects to supple- 
ment the requirements, but it does not 
consider that these things alone are 
all-sufficient for the success of the 
journalism graduate. It insists on the 
journalistic discipline as fundamental. 

The disciplinary feature is acquired 
as a sideline in some courses and as the 
central requirement in others. It as- 
sumes a definite form in the courses 
in copyreading and editorial writing, al- 
though it is given emphasis in all. 

In the course in copyreading the ordin- 
ary technical detail has been relegated to 
the laboratory and the class work now 
centers about the study and application 
of principles involved in news’ values. 

Thus it happens that a stranger, visit- 
ing the class in copyreading might 
wonder what it was all about. The 
class devotes no time at all to writing 
headlines, reading copy, learning techni- 
cal names, reading proof, or diagraming 
front pages. It spends its time on such 
matters as the application of the laws 
of human and acquired interest to news 
stories, analysis of so-called public 
opinion, study of all known methods of 
determining importance of information, 
application of measurements of import- 
ance to journalism, application of laws 
of evidence, rules of logic, social wel- 
fare, scientific method, etc, to news 
stories, determination of tests of personal 
reliability, documentary reliability, official 
record reliability, value of ideas as news, 
determination of propaganda. 

The study of these matters is theorett- 
cal to a degree but it leaves the student 
with an attitude toward the practice of 
journalism which cannot be achieved in 
any other way at the present time. The 
method of teaching is that employed in 
regular classwork and includes assign- 
ment of 100 pages or more of outside 
reading each week in such fields as psy- 
chology, statistics, philosophy, education, 
and historiography. Students report on 
their outside reading in addition to the 
text study and with the help of practical 
exercises formulate the rules which they 
later apply to determine news values. 

The laboratory work of the course 
consists of two two-hour periods under 
a member of the journalism faculty. One 
of these is a regular meeting of the class 
in small sections to do set exercises in 
copyreading, headwriting, makeup, and 
proofreading, the other 1s a two hour 
shift on the Daily Illim, an Associated 
Press daily, during which each student 
takes the run of the work as he would 
on a regular desk job. In this way the 


laboratory work is made to cover all 


the work and all the subjects with which 
the desk man deals and also gives the 
student the practice of doing the work 
of a regular staff member on a daily 
newspaper. 

The disciplinary study does not belong 
to the copyreading course alone. It is 
given attention throughout the profes- 
sional classes, but the emphasis follows 
a graduated scale becoming more exact- 
ing and all-inclusive as .the student ad- 
vances. In the reporting course it receives 
a relatively small amount of attention; 
in copyreading, which follows reporting, 
the bulk of thie emphasis; and in the 
course in editorial writing and the course 
in ethics of journalism discussion with 
reference to particular difficulties. The 
editorial writer for example, has one 
more source to test than the reporter 
as a rule, and that is the news story 
or report which provokes the editorial. 

The care taken in the copyreading 
course to give attention to both the ad- 
vanced study.and the practice of journal- 
ism is followed in the other courses as 
well. The joutnalism graduate, in addi- 
tion to formal class and laboratory 
study, has done regular reporting of city 
news, regular desk *work, regular edi- 
torial writing, before he leaves the uni- 
versity. He has done these things in a 
small way, of course, but to a sufficient 
extent to give him a working, knowledge 
of the profession. This working knowl- 
edge is of immediate practical shelp to 
him in getting and holding his first posi- 
tion, but the disciplined attitude toward 
news, and the background materials »of 
a college education soon begin to fune- 
tion as a part of his equipment, and it 
is this discipline and background which 
are of the most value to the graduate 
as time passes. 

Of twenty-three journalism graduates 
of last year twenty are now engaged in 
some form of publication work. A re- 
view of the distribution might help an- 
swer the question “What becomes of the 
journalism students?” At the present 
time, six months after graduation, the 
class is distributed as follows: editors 
of weekly papers, 3; reporters-on met- 
ropolitan papers, 2; reporter for City 
Press Bureau, 1; city editor of small 
daily, 1; reporters on small dailies, 2; 
editorial staff of general magazines, 2; 
assistant editors of class magazines, 2; 
advertising investigator, 1; publicity, 
3; assistant editor -of experiment bulle- 
tins, 1; high school teacher of journal- 
istic writing and publication adviser, 1; 
Associated Press correspondent, 1. The 
three not in publication work are en- 
gaged as follows: graduate student in 
English, i; business, 1; married, 1. 


There are more spectacular things 


LEADERSHIP 


In January The Sun led 
the second New York eve- 
ning newspaper by over a 
quarter of a million lines 
of advertising. 


The Sun’s gain in adver- 
tising this January, com- 
pared with last January, 
was more than the gains 
of all the other New York 
evening newspapers com- 
bined. 


The = 


280 Broadway 


je Sun 


New York 


about our work. The isolation of and 
emphasis on the mental discipline center- 
ing around news values is new and marks 
a step toward placing instruction in 
journalism on a truly professional plane. 


Just to hint at the spectacular we 
have a two semester course in news- 
writing dealing exclusively with sport 
news and (86 enrolled) offered for sport 
coaches and sport writers. We ‘have a 
$75,000 plant built up from the profit 
on the student publication; we have the 
only morning newspaper in a community 
of 35,000 printed in this plant and run- 
ning throughout the year, six days a 
week, as an eight and twelve page paper 
—eight columns to the page; this paper 
is the first college paper in the United 
States—or elsewhere to be granted mem- 
bership in the Associated Press and has 
caried full service for several years. Last 
year students in the course in reporting 
covered all precincts in the county on the 
presidential election and Champaign 
county turned in its reports in accurate 
form well in advance of other counties. 
This year we have 232 regular students 
in the professional course with transfer 
students from 35 colleges and universities. 


These things savor of the sideshow 
rather than the main tent, however, and 
I feel that you will see that we are trying 
to get at the heart of the problem in 
our work. As regards our instructors 
the course in reporting is taught by 
Charles B. Davis; the course in copyread- 
ing by Charles L. Allen and Laurence ae 
Triggs; the course in editorial writing 
by myself. 


O’LOUGHLIN NAMES STAFF 


Picks Charles A. Burleigh to Edit His 
New Long Island Post, Weekly 


Charles A. Burleigh, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Rockville Centre 
(N. Y.) Daily Review, has been picked 
to direct the news end of the Lynbrook 
(N. Y.) Post, weekly, to be launched 
soon by Edward T. O’Loughlin, Brook- 
lyn editor of the New York Evenmg 
Journal. Before joining the Review, Mr. 
Burleigh served the Associated Press for 
seveh years. 

David A. Millar, for many years with 
the Western Newspaper Union, has been 
named btsiness manager, and George 
Wischebrink formerly with the Jamatca 
(N. Y.) Queens County News, 
mechanical superintendent. 

Mr. O’Loughlin, who has held numer- 
ous public offices in» Brooklyn, states he 


will run his paper along independent 


political lines. He has purchased equ 
ment for a complete, modern plant. * 


REED TAKES NEW POST 
N. Y. Graphic Staff Man Named Man _ 
aging Editor of Long Island Daily | 
Ellis Emmons Reed has resigned from 
the editorial staff of the New York Eve= 


‘ning Graphic and Feb. 15, will become 


managing  edito 
of the Jamaica 
Long Island 
Daily Press. 

After occupy- 
ing a number 
executive ‘berths 
on newspapers i 
the East an 
M iddle- West, 
Mr. Reed bea) 


came 


upon its inception | 
in 1924. Sincey) 
then he fai 
served as exam) 
change editor and | 
occupied the copy-desk slot on, the late 
afternoon “trick,” as well as writing edi- 
torials and magazine page features. hi 

Mr. Reed is the son of Maj. F. Eilisy)| 
Reed, former publisher of the old Mike | 
waukee Tribune and the National Mile) 
tary Tribune. 


E. E. REED 


13,882,315 


Lines of 
paid advertising 
were printed during 


1925 
in the | 
Courier & Journal] | 
Evansville, Ind. 
The Evansville Market 


is prosperous 


Its People Have Money to 
Spend 


Results! 


is the Ludlow. 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


For Your Advertisers 


ATISFACTORY advertisements are those that 

bring results for your advertiserss, Display faces of 

distinctive design—new and fresh—make your ad- 
vertisements more attractive—more readable. 


There is only one system that can bring you: these 
distinctive faces ‘in a range from six to sixty point, bold 
and extended included, cast in slug-lines. That system 


The Ludlow advantages of speed and economy are 
important but it is the ability of this system to produce 
bright, display lines that has led to its almost universal 
adoption by America’s foremost newspapers. 


Ludlow Typograph Comparil 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago | 


New York: 63 Park Row 


| 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street | 


PERSONAL 


ARR V. VAN ANDA, 


York, left again this week for the Pacific 
=. Coast. 


E. Lansing, president and editor of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, spoke recently 
before the Rotary Club of East St. Louis. 


E. W. Fairchild, president of the Fair- 


child Publications, left last Saturday to 

i visit the company’s branch offices and 

; representatives in the Middlewest, Texas 
and the Pacific Coast. Mr. Fairchild will 
be gone eight weeks, 

L. T. Russell, publisher of the Newark 
(N. J.) Morning Ledger, is sojourning in 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

George French, prominent in New York 
advertising circles, recently won the $250 
first prize offered by the New York 
Masonic Outlook for the best essay on 
Masonry. 

Joseph Matt, editor of the Wanderer, 
the German Catholic paper of St. Paul, 
will be invested in the knighthood of St. 
Gregory Feb, 14. Archbishop Austin 
Dowling will. conduct the ceremony. 

Edward “E= Whiting of the Boston 
Herald, was the guest of President 


Coolidge at luncheon at the White House 
Feb. 8. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
AN H. BROWN has been appointed 
manager of country circulation for 
the Chicago Evening American. He has 
been in the circulation department for two 
year, 

James M. Kirkham, assistant genera! 
manager, Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
has been appointed manager and editor 
of the Utah Farmer, a fortnightly pub- 
lished by the same organization. He will 
continue to hold both positions. 

Joseph T. Krasa has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Language Newspapers. 


| IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
ROBERT A. FRENCH, Toledo Blade 


golf editor of the feature writer, has 
been named sports editor, succeeding 
George Pulford, who has resigned to do 
publicity work. 
. Miss Alice Avon, has returned to the 
staff of the New Vork Morning Tcle- 
graph as art critic. 

John Sieger of Chicago has joined the 
copy desk of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. 

Kent Meaderx has joined the Toledo 
Blade general staff. 


Irving Spero, chess champion of Ohio, 
is conductor of the chess and checker 
department recently introduced into the 
Cleveland Sunday News-Leader. 

Maj. Dwight S. Perrin, M. I. Reserve, 
Gity editor of the New Vork Herald 
Tribune, has returned from two weeks’ 
active duty in Washington, D. C, 


Frank E. Colby, Boston Transcript 

photographer, gave a lecture on ‘“News- 

| paper Photography,” before the photog- 

| taphy class at the Boston Young Men’s 
| Christian Union last week. 


Frederick B. Edwards, formerly of 
| the New York Herald Tribune, is now 
doing free lance writing for the maga- 
ines. 

Theodore Smits, brother of Lee J. 
Smits, Detroit newspaper man and 
Novelist, is now state editor of the 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal. 

Charles P. Russell has resigned from 
the copy desk of the New York Herald 
Tribune to engage in special work. 

Lee C. Richardson, formerly of the 
reportorial staff, Lansing (Mich.) State 
ournal, is doing publicity for the 
Detroit Real Estate Board. 

Everett E. Hicks, of the telegraph 
desk, New York Herald Tribune has 


managing 
| editor of the New York Times, who 
has been recuperating from an illness in 

California, and lately has been in New 


the Moncton 


ern Light, Bathurst (N. B.) toured New 


a member of a 
Bathurst. 
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versity of Michigan has joined the copy 
desk of the New Vork Herald Tribune, 
Henry M. Propper covered the coal 


strike conference at Philadelphia last 
week for the New York Herald Tribune. 


Charles S. Zack, who resigned as 
managing editor of the New London 
(Conn.) Day to enter motion picture 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


E P. CLARKE, editor of the River- 
° side (Cal.) Press and president of 
the California State Board of Education, 
has completed 40 


years of service 
publicity with Fox Films Corporation, in Southern Cal- 
has joined the copy desk of the New ifornia journal- 
York Evening Graphic. Mr. Zack was ism. His first 


formerly night city editor of the Spring- 
eld (‘Mass.) Republican and city editor 
of the Providence (R. I.) Nevis. 


Frank D., Hunt, legislative corres- 
pondent of the Toledo Blade, has re- 
signed. 


venture was the 
Ontario (Cal.) 
Record, which he 
established with 
his brother, A. F. 
Clarke, in 1885. 


; ; After nine years 
Miss Eileen Dywer, court-house re- 


in Ontario, Mr. 
porter and special writer on the San Clarke went to 
Diego (Cal.) Sun, has resigned to enter Riverside where 
the University of Arizona at Tucson. he acquired an 


Maynard Walker, E. P. Crarke 
University of Kansas and formerly with 
Eprror & PuprisHeEr, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Kansas City Journat- 
Post. 

C. O. Wantland, reporter for the San 
Antonio Express, has announced he will 
be a candidate for representative in the 
Texas legislature. 

Marion R. Cracraft, who was recently 
graduated from the Missouri School of 
Journalism, has joined the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Sun as telegraph editor, 

A. Hamilton Handy has been made 
chief photographer of the Newark 
(N. J.) Morning Ledger. 

J. Shelby McNeel, Jr., has returned to 
newspaper work, on the copy desk of 
the San Antonio Light. 

Clement B. Hallam, city editor of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, has 
recovered from a recent illness. 

Thomas J. Murphy has resjgned as 
sports editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post, a position which he has held since 
1920, to become sports editor of the 
Long Island Daily Press on Feb, 15. 


Russell White, after successfully 
putting on an Old Time Fiddlers’ con- 
test for Wisconsin, on the Milwaukee 


graduate of the interest in the 
Press, which had 
been established in 1886. 

Recalling his experiences in an edi- 
torial recently published in the Press, 
Mr. Clarke says that he believes that 
he can do as heavy a day’s work now 
as he could 40 years ago. He directs 
the policies of the Press, writes the lead- 
ing editorials and even when away from 
home on business connected with the 
state school system, sends back editorial 
matter on political and educational af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Clarke, in spite of his many civic 
interests, has been an active newspaper 
man every day for the 40 years, “Sun- 
days included,” as he confesses in his 
autobiographical editorial. 


Samuel H. Caufman, Jr., of the local 
staff, Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, 
and Mrs. Caufman, are parents of a son. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


TUART D. GOLDING from repor- 
torial staff, Worcester (Mass.) Ga- 
gette to assistant to the financial editor, 
Jersey City (N. J.) Journal. 
Paul Kayser, from state editor, Muil- 


Sentinel, has gone to the Chicago Herald Waukee Sentinel to publicity work for 
Examiner, to conduct a similar contest the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 


Light Company. 
Kenneth Meader, from Toledo News- 
Bee, to Toledo Blade staff. 
Ray Williams, from Toledo Blade city 
staff, to Toledo News-Bee. 

Ross H. Coller, from Sunday editor, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, to reportoria] staff, 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal. 

John P. Ferguson, from Philadelphia 
Inquirer, to copy desk, New Vork Herald 
Tribune, 


for the middle west. Robert Hynnes, 
formerly of the Sentinel, is assisting him, 

Mrs. Julia Blanshard, who has just 
returned from a trip around the world, 
has joined the Sunday feature staff of 
the Newark (N. J.) Morning Ledger. 

Roy ‘Duchemin, telegraph editor, 
Sydney (N. S.) Daily Post has returned 
irom a visit to Halifax, N. S. 

A. D. Branscombe, formerly editor of 
(N. B.) Evening Trans- 
script, has gone to Detroit to reside. 

J. V. Mersereau, editor of the North- 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
ONGVIEW (WASH.) NEWS has 
appointed Verree & Conklin, Inc., New 

York and Chicago, to represent it in the 

(Continued on next page) 


Brunswick and Nova Scotia recently as 
party of curlers from 


GIVE YOUR READERS 


EXCURSIONS 
ON THE 


WINGS OF DARING 


EVERY WEEK 
IN 


The Big, Stimulating and 
Dramatic Feature 


EXPLOIT 


AND 


ADVENTURE| 


Authentic— Informative 
Vivid 


FACT—WITH THE FLARE || 
OF FICTION 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


Served as Setting Copy and 
Mats of Illustrations, or in 
Full Page Mat Form 


LET YOUR READERS 
BREATHE THE ATMOSPHERE 


A Newspaper With 200 
Photographers on its Staff 


HE newspapers who receive 
illustrated daily news and fea 
for them constantly 


The Central Press Association’s complete and exclusive 
ture service have more than 200 photographers working 


Central Press has more than 100 special camera correspondents in important news 
centers in the United States and foreign countries. Their work is augmented by the 
full daily services of the leading picture Syndicates. Central Press clients thus get the 
pick of the best news pictures of the day, many of them exclusive, all of them possessing 
a definite reader-appeal. 


The newspaper that wants to have more circu 
persons don’t read a paper now, they look at it. 
News mats are just one of the important element 


1lation must have pictures, Most 
Let Central Press supply the pictures. 
s in its complete daily service, 


Ask us to send you the service for three days without charge. 


Che Central Press Association 


OF ADVENTURE EVERY 
WEEK 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


V. V. McNirt Central Press Bldg., H. A. McNirtr 


been ill at his home as the result of a 
all on an icy pavement, 


Robert Andrew Brown, of the Uni- 


P. S—We Produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 


President Cleveland Editor and Manager. 
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national advertising field, effective Feb. 6. 

EB. L. Carroll, for many years with the 
Class Journal Group of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, has been appointed 
advertising representative of the Dear- 
born Independent in the Michigan and 
Ohio territory. 


MARRIED 
[Fave C. MOREHOUSE, city editor 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, to Miss 
Helen Herr, of South Bend, Feb. 1. They 
are spending the honeymoon in Chicago. 
Miss Herr was formerly on the Tribune 
staff. 

James A. Beatty, general manager and 
in charge of the contract department with 
The Harry Porter Company, advertising 
agency, New York, to Miss Bride Mary 
Doyle at St. Francis De Chantal Church, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 6. 

Henry Souvaine, music and dramatic 
critic of Culbertson Publications, to Miss 
Mabel Hill, Elizabeth, N. J. recently at 
New York. 

Kenneth McCalla, reporter for the 
Houston Press, to Miss Tommie Harris 
of Houston, Feb. 6. 

Miss Louella Mae Perry, formerly so- 
ciety editor of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Sun, to Lt. John Carl Heck., recently. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


AWRENCE H._ SELZ, managing 

editor of the Kent Press Service, 
made a tour of bureaus at St. Louis, 
Springfield, Ill, and Detroit recently. 
From Detroit he visited Toronto, Ottawa, 
and Montreal before returning to his 
headquarters at ‘Chicago. 

R. Forest McConnell has resigned as 
Lake City, Minn., correspondent of the 
Northern News bureau, St. Paul, to be- 
come advertising director of the Sparta 
(Wis.) Herald. He is succeeded by 
Kennett B. Law. 


David Resnick has resigned from the 
St. Louis Times to take over the man- 
agership of the Kent Press Service St. 
Louis bureau. 


Jack Folk, who has just completed 
his work in journalism at the University 
of Missouri, has joined the St. Louis 
office of the United Press. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


INONA (MINN.) REPUBLICAN- 
HERALD, 32-page automobile num- 
ber, Feb. 2. 


Duluth News Tribune, 8-page Winter 
Frolic section, Jan. 31. 


SCHOOLS 


E,PITORS of 20 Iowa college news- 
papers will be guests of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa at Iowa City and the Daily 
Iowan at the tenth annual convention of 
the Iowa College Press Association to 
be held April 16 and 17, 

More than 150 graduates of the school 
of journalism of the University of Ore- 
gon are actively engaged in some phase of 
newspaper work, according to a statis- 
tical compilation that has just been made 
by Eric W. Allen, dean of the school. 
There are 39 women on the list. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


| C. HOCMER, JR., this week 
purchased the interest of Louis R. and 
Charles H. Benedict in the Ellenville 
(N. Y.) Press, weekly, and is now sole 
owner, He has been a part owner since 
1922. 

E. C. Clemons has purchased the De- 
pew (N. Y.) Herald, from John Soeman, 
former owner of the Herald and also of 
the Lancaster (N. Y.) Enterprise, which 
he retains. Mr. Clemons has been editor 
of the Depew publication. 


Sosey Bros., owners of the Palmyra 
(Mo.) Spectator have purchased the Pal- 
myra Marion County Herald from J. W. 
Cox, who is retiring because of ill health. 
The Soseys have been publishers of the 
Spectator since their father’s death and 
the paper has been in the family since its 
inception Aug. 3, 1839. The Herald will 
be merged with it. 


Publisher 


Editor & 


Myron L. Watson has sold his interests 
in the Calexico (Cal.) Chronicle to his 
associate, Eandall Henderson, and re- 
moved to Los Angeles. 

Earl L, Chappell has bought the inter- 
ests of H. E. Hicks in the San Diego 
(Cal.) Progress, a weekly. 

Emil and Edward Wolf have pur- 
chased the Platte (S. D.) Tribune from 
A. J. Reichman. 

The Schell City (Mo.) News, has been 
sold by Charles Schuerick to Charles 
Curtis of Schell City, a former newspa- 
per man. 

Cc. S. Shaw has bought the Oakland 
(Ore.) Tribune from A. L. Malory. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


FIVE-STORY annex to the Miam 

Herald plant is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. This will care for the new unit 
64-page Hoe press and the greatly in- 
creased mechanical force. 

Culver City (Cal.) Daily News is 
erecting a new plant. 

Kinston (N. C.) Free Press, will oc- 
cupy new quarters during the next ten 
days. The paper recently purchased a 
building, which, with improvements, cost 
in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

Carthage All.) Republican has an- 
nounced plans to install a Goss Comet 
press, Art Craft Press and Miller feeder 
and other equipment in the job depart- 
ment as soon as the present quarters can 
be remodeled and strengthened to carry 
the added load. The work will be com- 
pleted early in April. 

Sixteen-page Duplex tubular presses 
were recently sent to the Si. Augustine 
(Fla.) Record and the LaSalle (Ill.) 
Daily Post. Flat beds have been shipped 
to the Lynbrook (N. Y.) Post, Ogdens- 
burg (N. Y.) Advance, and Tarpin 
Springs (Fla.) Leader. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ECOND MINNESOTA DISTRICT 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION held 
its annual business meeting at Mankato 
Feb. 4 and 5. The new officers are: 
President, H. E. Swennes, Heron Lake 
Republican; first vice-president, John 
King, Jackson Pilot; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Radde, Truman Tribune; sec- 
retary, H. J. Haydon, Lakefield Standard ; 
treasurer, F. G. Griffin, Good Thunder ; 
directors, Joseph E. Reynolds, Mankato 
Free Press, and Robert B. Forest, Lake 
Wilston Pilot. Among the speakers were 
Laurence C. Hodgson (“Larry Ho”) of 
St. Paul, Frank A. Day, Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel; Carl Eastwood, Le Sueur 
News-Herald, and Carl Jones, general 
manager of the Minneapolis Journal, who 
discussed ‘Business Management.” 


The fourth annual ball of the NEw 
York NEWSPAPER WoMEN’S CLUB will 
be held March 12, at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, Mrs. Louella Parsons, of the 
New York American, president, is direct- 
ing the activities from California, while 
Miss Theodora Bean, of the T-Bean 
News Syndicate, first vice-president, is 
acting chairman in New York. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished by a group of 
Broadway theatrical stars. 


CENTRAL STATES CIRCULATION MAN- 
AceRS AssocraTION will hold the first 
of their semi-annual meetings for 1926 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Tuesday, 
April 6. 

Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business 
manager of the New York Times will ad- 
dress the March ‘Couvention of the INTER- 
STATE CIRCULATION MANAGERS ASSOCIA- 
tion which will be held in Reading, Pa. 
His topic will be “Quality in Circulation.” 

Members of the Minnesota Assoct- 
AtED Press EprrortAL ASSocIATIon will 
hold their semi-annual meeting in St. 
Paul on Wednesday, March 3. Kent 
Cooper, general manager, New York, 
and Edgar T. Cutter, central division 
superintendent, Chicago, will attend. An 
afternoon business session will be held 
at the St. Paul Athletic Club, and the 
banquet in the evening will be at the Min- 
nesota club, with the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press as hosts. 
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Editor Graham Killed 


Herbert C. Graham, editor of the 
Lynbrook (N. Y.) New Era, the East 
Norwich Enterprise and_ the North 
Hempstead Record, was killed when his 
automobile was struck by a Long Island 
Railroad train at a Lynbrook crossing. 
He was on his way home. He was 
thirty-two, unmarried and came from 
Lexington, Ky. 


Will O. De Mola 


Will O. De Mola, 65, a reporter for 
the Flushing (N. Y.) Evening Journal 
for the past 23 years, died at his home 
Feb. 4. He had worked for the New 
York Evening Post and other New York 
dailies. 


Obituary 

ARRY LOWENGARD, of _ the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Courier and the 
Courier Publishing Company died sud- 
denly at his home in that city, Feb. 4. 
Atrrep E. Kern, 30, editor of the 
Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat, died 
at his home there recently, following 


an operation. At one time he was on 
the staff of the St. Louis Republic. 


GrorcE W. Porter, 74, business manager 
of the Muscatine (la.) News-Tribune 
for 14 years, but in late years a job- 
printer, died Feb. 1 in Muscatine. 

WintHrop L. MArvIN, vice-president 
and general manager of the American 
Steamship Owners Association died in 
New York last week. Mr. Marvin was 
formerly of the staffs of the Boston 


(Mass.) | Advertiser and the Boston 
Journal. He latter became president and 
publisher of the New York Marine 
Journal 

Epwin K. Jounston, 61, for 25 years 
managing editor of the San Jose (Cal.) 
Mercury-Herald, died Feb. 1. Johnston 
left the San Francisco Bulletin to go to 
San Jose. 

Hucu M. Burke, 82, veteran San 
Francisco newspaper man died Feb. 3. 
He was one of the founders of the Bohe- 
mian club. Latterly he was Secretary 
of the State Board of Pilot Com- 
missioners. 


Crarence S. Lunt. of the brokerage 
frm of C. S. Lunt & Co., Rochester, died 
in his home in that city after a long 
illness. He formerly was managing 
editor of the Bangor (Me.) Commercial 
and was associated with the Rochester 
Post-Express before founding the broker- 
age house bearing his name. 


James H. GALLAGHER, 61, operator of 
the first color press in Boston and fore- 
man of the Boston (Mass.) Globe color 
pressroom died fast week. 

Cuaries KEITEL, oldest employe of the 
Goss Printing Press Company, who had 
served the company for 37 years continu- 
ously, was killed recently in an automobile 
accident in Chicago. Mr. Keitel was one 
of the best known erectors of newspaper 
printing presses and had built several hun- 
dred machines throughout the United 
States, Central and South America and 1n 
England. 

Mrs. Epwin B. Stearns, founder and 
former editor of the East Oakland (Cal.) 
Weekly Progress, was killed Jan. 22, in 
an automobile accident. 


ST. PAUL KNEW 
THE VALUE OF 


PUBLICITY 


“No minister who claims that advertising 
cheapens the message of the church will ever 
quote one word from St. Paul, if he is con- 


sistent. 


Paul glorified that profession for- 


ever, no matter how men have debased it 
since. He said ‘Go ye into the bypaths and 


compel men to come.’ 


modern bypath.” 


Advertising is a 


So reads the introduction to the new Pub- 
licity Manual of the Universalist denomina- 


tion. 


The value of church advertising is being 
comprehended by church leaders everywhere 
and the newspaper that’s awake will recog- 
nize a great opportunity in that fact. 


We will furnish ideas for building a church 
page, and provide copy for a cooperative 
campaign through which your newspaper 


can reach the spiritual bypaths. 


your request to the 


Address 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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POSITIVE ASSEMBLER 
Can be applied to 
any Standardized Intertype. 
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THREE-MAGAZINE SIDE UNIT 
Can be applied to 
any Standardized Intertype. 


TWO-PITCH DISTRIBUTOR SCREW 
Can be applied to 
any Standardized Intertype. 


THREE-MAGAZINE UNIT 
Can be applied to 
| any Standardized Intertype. 
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What Is Intertype 
Non-Obsolescence? 


“What do you mean by ‘Intertype Non- 
Obsolescence’?” asked a prospective buyer. 
) Geblere isthe answer : 


Suppose you had a CAR ten years old 
—and the maker’s salesman came to you and said: 


“That car is standardized and non-obsolescent. 
“You can put on balloon tires. 
“You can put on four-wheel brakes. 


“You can put on ALL the improvements developed 
during the past ten years. 


“You can make your ten-year-old car as up-to-date as 
the finest machine that leaves our factory today!” 
You'd say: “That’s a pretty good car to own” 

—wouldn’t you? Then note this: 


ALL Intertype units and improvements developed 


during the past ten years can be applied to ANY 
outstanding Standardized Intertype. 


This is an exclusive Intertype feature. 


A few of these improvements are shown at 
the left. Don’t you think the Standardized, 
Unit Built, Interchangeable, Non-Obsolescent 
Intertype is a good machine to own? 


No Standardized Intertype Has Ever Become Obsolete! 


Intertype Corporation, Executive Offices, 1440-A Broadway, at 40th Street, N. Y- 
CHICAGO 


MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 


Intertype Corporation, 1440-A Broadway, New York: 


L] Send booklet “Profit Making Intertype Features” 
L] Send booklet about the Intertype ‘‘Mixer” 

L] Send Matrix Specimen Book 

L] Send Parts and Supplies Catalogue 

[] Send SALESMAN 
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BELL WILL CO-OPERATE 
WITH UNITED FEATURE 


Two Syndicates Will Centralize on 
Promotion and Sales—Joining in 
Production of New Features— 
New Picture Service Announced 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Bell Syndicate and the United 
Feature Syndicate, both New York cor- 
porations, under which the two organiza- 
tions will carry on their respective activi- 
ties on a co-operative basis, it was an- 
nounced this week. Each syndicate will 
maintain its own office as heretofore and 
its present editorial organization and will 
operate independently in its own field, 
but the two will centralize on promo- 
tion and sales and will co-operate in the 
production of new features. 

There has been no merger between the 
two organizations and neither has 
acquired a financial or proprietary inter- 
est in the other. It is simply a co-opera- 
tive arrangement for production and for 
simplifying the selling of features here 
and abroad. 

John N. Wheeler, president of Bell 
Syndicate, announced he believed that 
this agreement is “a step toward putting 
the syndicate business on the right rae Kel aad 

“T believe it will work,” he said. “E#- 
forts to develop high grade features should 
become more effective as a result of this 
arrangement. Duplication will be avoided. 
It will be wholly natural that each syn- 
dicate will specialize in its own estab- 
lished field and in many cases co-operation 
will be an advantage both to newspapers 
and to the two syndicates. In other 
words it is anticipated that, working im 
close touch with the United Press Asso- 
ciations and its organization throughout 
the world, the United Feature Syndicate 
will confine itself largely to news 
features, news pictures and the work of 
the world’s great writers while the Bell 
Syndicate will continue to develop its 
list of art and literary features. 

“Tn addition to offering the features of 
both syndicates singly and in groups as 
heretofore, we shall offer an exclusive 
franchise covering all features of both 
syndicates and a pony franchise made up 
of selected features designed for news- 
papers who prefer a service at a lower 
cost.” 

“The agreement between these organ- 
izations,’ says Howard Wheeler, vice 
president of the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, “has come about through recogni- 
tion of the growing and seemingly justi- 
fied irritation of newspaper editors and 
publishers over the rapidly increasing 
number of independent syndicate enter- 
prises, with the resulting duplication and 
re-duplication of features good and bad, 
and the steadily increasing army of syn- 
dicate salesmen, good and not so good, 
each one of whom makes his demand 
on the harassed editor’s time. 

“All we are doing is attempting to find 
a sound and workable arrangement be- 
tween two syndicate organizations that 
gives promise of covering the field of 
newspaper features adequately with the 
best material in the various types of 
features that can be found here or abroad, 
and to supply them to newspapers with- 
out duplication and with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of time by the editor, 
the publisher and ourselves. Our recent 
association with the Conde Nast News- 
paper Service was an initial step in this 
direction.” 

The inauguration of a news-picture 
and news-feature service by the United 
Feature Syndicate was announced. 


Mergenthaler Calls Stockholders Meet 


Directors of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company have called a special stock- 
holders meeting for March 16, to ap- 
prove a change in the capital stock from 
shares of $100 par value to shares with- 
out par value and to increase the num- 
ber from 150,000 to 300,000. The direc- 
tors intend to authorize the shares of 
the new stock for each $100 par value 
now held. 


Eprror & PusLisHER—$4 a year. 
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COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


Former Advertising Agent Dead in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Collin Armstrong, former advertising 
agent, widely known in advertising cir- 
cles, died Feb. 10 in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Armstrong, prior to conducting 
his own financial advertising agency in 
New York, was associated with Albert 
Frank & Co. At one time he was on 
the editorial staff of the New York Sun. 


‘ 


PRESS FOUNDATION 
ADDS MEMBERS 


Frank P. Glass Chief Speaker at 
Closing Season in St. Petersburg— 
State Delegates Present Gift to 
Mr. and Mrs. Haines 


The closing session of International 
Press Foundation meeting was held in 
the Rolyat Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Feb. 5, with Frank P. Glass former edi- 
tor of the St. Lowis Star as chief speaker. 

Mr, Glass emphasized the work Eprror 
« PupiisHeEr is doing for the newspaper 
fraternity and said it would be a great 
factor in helping make the International 
Press Foundation truly international in 
scope. 

Delegates attending the meeting repre- 
sented 47 state press asociations, and 
the Press Congress of the World. They 
had spent a week in Florida inspecting 
the 1,000 acre site donated to the Press 
Foundation by Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. 
Haines and in forming an organization 
to put Mr. Haines’ plan in operation. 

“The work of the Foundation must be 
done now,’ Mr. Glass said, “and the 
momentum to the movement must be kept 
up.” 
Maj. Lew B. Brown, publisher of the 
St. Petersburg Independent was chair- 
man of the organization meeting. James 
C. Latimer, field secretary of the Press 
Congress of the World was called upon 
to present the plans of that group for 
the convention to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Sept. 14-28. 

The membership committee of the 
Press Foundation reported the following 
additional members: 

Dr. Walter Williams, president, James 
W. Brown, secretary-treasurer, and 
James C. Latimer, field secretary of the 
Press Congress of the World; Wil V. 
Tufford, secretary, Inland Daily Press 
Association; Frank O. Edgecombe, pub- 
lisher, Geneva (Neb.) Signal and pres- 
ident, National Editorial Association, and 
Maj. A. E. Barnett, of Sarasota, a local 
publisher and assistant temporary secre- 
tary of the Foundation. All were 
unanimously elected members. 

The following committees functioned 
during the convention: 

Nominations :—Thomas W. Lusk, New 
Mexico, chairman; G. E. Campbell, 
Massachusetts; Wm. J. Smith, Illinois ; 
William Holmes, Utah, and Charles 
Roundtree, Georgia. 

Constitution and by-laws: Fred L. 
Wolf, Washington, chairman; F. A. Rob- 
ertson, New Jersey; A. Van Koevering, 
Michigan; T. V. Crowley, Tennessee 
and J. N. Green, Colorado. 

Resolutions: W. M. Green, Colorado, 
chairman; Herbert C. Willis, Indiana; 
Wallace Odell, New York, and Edward 
Harrington, Arizona. 

The committee on constitution and by- 
laws reported the charter as the con- 
stitution, whicn was adopted. The by- 
laws were then read and adopted. Copies 
of the by-laws will be mailed to pub- 
lishers throughout the United States. 

Previous to and following the business 
session held in Orlando the editors, many 
of whom were accompanied by their 
wives, were taken on sight-seeing tours 
of the state on special trains and in motor 
cars. 

At St. Petersburg Colonel and Mrs. 
Haines were presented with a silver elec- 
tric coffee urn with 48 silver cups, on 
each of which was inscribed the name 
of the state represented in the organiza- 
tion of the Foundation. 


pass 


New subscribers were added during the month 


of January for the full service of the 


Editors’ Feature Service 


«An insurance against rising feature costs” 


The Columbus, O. Dispatch, Toledo, O. Blade, Buf- 
falo Star, Harrisburgh Telegraph, Birmingham Age 


Herald, Montgomery Journal, Mobile Register, Wil- 
mington, (Del.) Every Evening, Utica Observer Dis- 
patch, Poughkeepsie Eagle News, Akron Beacon 


Journal, Sandusky Register, Schenectady Union Star, 
Marion (Ind.) Leader Tribune, New Britain (Conn.) 
Herald, Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, Union Town (Pa.) 
Herald and Genius, Camden (N. J.) Post Telegram, 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal, Middletown CN. fe) 
Herald, Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette. 


ORANGE COUNTY INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Baily Herald 


MIDDLETOWN. N. Y 


February 5, 1926 


Mr. Wm. H. Johnson 
Editors! Feature Service 
New York, N. Y, 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


and we are delighted with it. 


ure sending ue 4 great eervice, 
aeeied 7 age seeme to us & 


It ie particularly well balanced, and your comic Pp 
great winner. 


We are putting on new circulation at the rate of more than 150 4@ 
day, and we believe that a grest part of thie increase ie due to the 
influence of the features furnished us by you. 


You have added during the month two or three emal] features which 


have been of great help. 


Sincerely yours 


THE DAILY @ERALD 


Manager 
P/M 


Write or wire for territory 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
1819 Broadway 


East 22nd and Payne Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEWSPAPER INST] 


TIN Coe 


TUTE OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


eae be announcement... 


Gentlemen of the Press: 


The founders of this organization, just formed, feel 
a deep obligation and responsibility to the American 
Press. To acquaint you with our objects, aims and 
aspirations, we come before you through the medium 
of this esteemed publication of the trade. 


We have organized for the purpose of making avail- 
able, to interested and qualified men and women, 
practical, intelligent, adequate training in newspaper 
work—news gathering, news writing, the ethics and 
traditions of the press. 


The instruction we offer is based on “The Copy 
Desk Method.” This is the first time copy desk meth- 
ods have been applied literally to training in newspaper 
writing. Our Course has been written to parallel the 
actual working conditions of newspaper editorial 
rooms. Institute students will be given typical assign- 
ments to cover. These assignments will be examined 
by expert copy readers in the Institute’s editorial 
room, criticized, corrected and returned for the 
students’ future guidance. 

Newspaper work as it is conducted in New York 
City editorial rooms is the model around which our 
Course has been written. The texts and lectures were 
written by New York newspaper men. “The Copy 
Desk Method” faithfully reproduces the conditions 
under which New York staff writers work. 

The home-study method, which brings this in- 
valuable training within the reach of every worthy, 
ambitious person, will be employed. 

Allied with us, as contributing lecturers, is a group 
of successful newspaper men now actively engaged in 
Newspaper work, most of them in New York. Men 
in other centers will contribute viewpoints that do 
Not arise in metropolitan fields. 

It is well-known that not every person is naturally 
adapted to a newspaper career. To enable each to 
determine his fitness in advance of taking our Course, 
we have prepared a Questionnaire, which every 
applicant for training is asked to use. The Question- 
naire contains a combined aptitude and literacy test. 
Applicants who fail to make a creditable showing 
on the test are urged to seek some vocation for which 
they are better fitted. 

Instruction in newspaper writing as actually prac- 
tised in editorial rooms has not heretofore been avail- 
able for home study. 

Every Editor can tella story of how, with the limited 
time available, he has tried to teach untrained, but 
eager and ambitious young men and women the rudi- 


ments of the newspaper profession as it is practised— 
of how some of the most desirable talent has been 
dismissed because of inability to “catch on” and main- 
tain the pace that prevails in every busy newspaper 
office. Therefore, we believe we have an opportunity 
to be of genuine service to newspaper editors as well 
as to prospective newspaper men and women. 

We have no theories about “reforming” the press. 
Practical newspaper men ourselves, we are interested 
primarily in disseminating the facts about news 
gathering and writing as actually accomplished. 

“We shall consider the newspaper just as it is,” runs 
the introduction to the Reporter’s Handbook of the 
Institute’s Course. “What it ought to be is not the 
concern of the beginner who prepares to enter news: 
paper work. He may take it or leave it: if he takes 
it, he must take it as he finds it.” 

We are concerned with the modern newspaper as 
It is, not as some people think it ought to be. 

We feel that our success in large degree depends 
upon the moral support and co-operation of the editors 
of the country. Weare making a sincere effort to be 
of service. We want every editor in the country 
to know all about our Course. 

Naturally it is not our thought to seek to sell you 
our course of instruction; we simply desire to acquaint 
you with it, so that you may form your own opinion 
of its value. 

We want every editor to have a copy of our book 
—“Newspaper Writing—Its Opportunities and Re- 
wards,” and our Questionnaire, which reveal our 
plans and purposes fully. You are cordially invited to 
use the coupon below to obtain a complimentary 
Press Copy of the book, and one of the Questionnaires. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


PRESS REQUEST 


Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 16, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Please send me a complimentary Press Copy of your illustrated ] 
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book which describes your new course in Practical Newspaper 


Writing—also a copy of your Questionnaire. 


City 


BRSRIRETEES 


® 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


World Leaders Contributing to 


Newspaper Symposium—National 


News Service Opens Pittsburgh Office—New 
Features for Sporting Pages 


gee. WORLD—By the Men who 
are helping to Shape Teveisetne 
title of a series of articles by different 
world leaders which began publication 
Feb. 8, in the New Vork Times and 
other American newspapers, distributed 
by the New York Times News Service. 

The symposium was obtained by the 
London Morning Post. The first of the 
articles was by ex-President Poincare. 
Articles by Benito Mussolini, General 
Primo de Rivera, Eduard Benes, M. 
Vandervelde, Herr Stresemann. General 
Ladonier of Esthonia, M. Skrzynski of 
Poland, Premier Baron Matsui of Japan, 
James M. Beck of the United States 
and others follow. 

In an editorial commenting on the ser- 
ies, the Morning Post said: 

“The press is becoming more and 
more utilized as a vehicle of communica- 
tion between the governors and the gov- 
erned, And further, the press is becom- 
ing more and more internationalized, in- 
asmuch as news of all other countries is 
published in newspapers of each country. 
It is not England and the Continent alone 
which will learn from our pages the 
views of the Premiers of Europe. The 
nations of the Continent and the Amer- 
ican public will also be informed. In 
this wide and instant dissemination of 
opinion exists one powerful means of 
preventing that misunderstanding which 
is so prolific a cause of jealousy and sus- 
picion, leading to war. Each of the lead- 
ers of men who will contribute to these 
columns has his own peculiar difficulties, 
which are complicated by the difficulties 
of his neighbors, for it is no longer 
possible that any European State, nor 
even the United States of America, 
should conduct its affairs in isolation. 
Hence it is that each may learn from 
the other.” 


The National News Service, Phila- 
delphia, this week opened a new office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., occupying the second 


. floor of 335 Fifth avenue. Albert Isaacs 


is in charge as district manager. The 
office will cover Western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 

The same organization announces the 
appointment of Ralph Peterson, of At- 
lantic City, as field man. Al Silberman 
has been transferred from Philadelphia 
headquarters to the New York offices 
as New York district manager. 


“What’s He Doing Now,’ a tri-week- 
ly sports page feature with a two column 
cartoon is being offered by the Cosmos 
Newspaper Syndicate, New York. The 
feature, signed by “Maxwell,” is designed 
to answer questions regarding what has 


become of old favorites in all branches 
of sport. 


William J. McNulty is the writer of 
a new daily sports feature which has 
been added to the list offered by -Cur- 
rent News Features, Inc., New York and 
Washington. It is based on the present 
activities of retired athletes. 


Eleanor Gunn, style expert of the Fair- 
child Newspaper Service, reached Palm 
Beach Feb. 1, after spending the last 
four months in Europe. Miss Gunn is 
doing daily and weekly stories from Palm 
Beach and before returning next month 
will do a series of stories from Havana. 

What is believed to be an innovation 
in the reporting of fashion news has been 
undertaken by the Fairchild Newspaper 
Service with the establishment of a daily 
cable service from Paris and European 
resorts in season. The cables are trans- 
cribed in New York and transmitted to 
the subscribing papers by telegraph. An 
idea of the completeness of the service 
may be gained from the daily cable 
“string,” which during the recent spring 
openings ranged from 800 to 1,500 words 
and covered the showings of all the 
prominent houses. 


Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc., announces that 
A. L. Brandt, formerly with McClure’s 
Syndicate and the Readers’ Syndicate, has 
joined its sales force and is now traveling 
in the Middle West for the firm. 


John Van Bibber of the D. P. Syndi- 
cate sailed for Europe on the Olymp « 
last week for the purpose of selling Euro- 
pean first serial rights to Henry Ford’s 
new book, “The Great Today, the Greater 
Future,” scheduled for newspaper publi- 
cation April 18. 

Mr. Van Bibber’s route will cover the 
various cities where newspapers have ap- 
plied for the Ford rights, including Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, Christiana, 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, 
Genoa and Turin. 


Major Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, 
president of Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc., has 
a story in the January issue of McClure’s 
Magazine, called “The Apology,” based 


upon some of the Major’s war experiences. 


“Keeping Mentally Fit,” a daily feature 
on practical psychology by Yale S. Na- 
thanson, of the department of psychology, 
University of Pennsyvania, has been 
added to the list of the Ledger Syndicate, 
Philadelphia. The feature includes a 
question and answer department. 


The Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
announces for syndication Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s latest mystery novel, “The 
Red Lamp,” which will be ready for 
newspapers on April 1. 

William Braucher, special writer for 
NEA Service, Inc., recently turned out a 
series of stories on the “Romance of 
Rubber.” 


“Brides, Beware” is an added semi- 
humorous woman’s page feature added to 
the daily service of NEA Service, Inc. 
It is done by the two woman’s page writ- 
ers, Cynthia Grey and Ethel Hays. 


Bruce Catton, NEA Service, Inc., spe- 
cial feature writer, recently visited the 
Osage, Oklahoma, district and wrote a 
series of stories on the Osage murder 
mystery. 


The engagement of Robert G. Patter- 
son, associate editor of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, and Miss Eleanor 
Tunison of Westfield, N. J.. was an- 
nounced last week. The marriage will 
take place next October. Miss Tunison 
is the daughter of G. W. Tunison, official 
of the New York branch of the Bank of 
London and South America. 


Cameramen Get Strike Pictures 


O. J. Bauman and Tom Flanagan, 
photographers on the staff of the New 
York Daily Mirror, Hearst tabloid, eye- 
witnesses of a textile strike riot in Pas- 
saic, N. J., Feb. 9, obtained remarkable 
pictures of the fight showing policemen 
beating women to the snow with their 
clubs. Philip A. Payne, managing editor, 
played six of them on the front page 
Feb. 10. More were carried inside. 


C. Vanderbilt Hits “Social Register”’ 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., in a signed 
editorial in his Miami (Fla.) Tab, Feb. 
9, attacked the “Social Register,’ de- 
claring it was “utter folly to make the 
little book a Bible”’ He said his own 
ancestor five generations ago ferried pas- 
sengers from Staten Island to New York. 
The editorial was based on the omission 
of the names of Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Berlin from the Register. 


“Bob” Davis Running Daily Column 


Robert ‘Davis, editor of the Munsey 
magazines, is now conducting a daily 
column in the New York Sum under the 
heading “Bob Davis Recalls.” 


Lowest Milline Rate 
in America 


on an OPTIONAL combination basis, 
available in Kansas City only in the 


JOURNAL-POST 


ooo 


EVENING 


156,308 


and 


SUNDAY 
170,509 
COMBINATION 


326,817 
AO0Oc 


an agate line 


Advertisers should sell in the rich Kansas City 
territory at the LOWEST MILLINE RATE— 


$ 122 


On evening and Sunday combination, based on 
Standard Rate and Data figures, at 40c a line. 


Merchandising co-operation given advertisers. 
Includes letters to trade, surveys, publicity in our 
monthly Trade Builder—I1,000 copies sent to 
merchants in greater Kansas City. 


Optional Combinations—Any Calendar Week 
Morning and Evening. . . .302,086 40c 
Morning and Sunday .316,287 40c 
Evening and Sunday .... . 326,817 40c 


Morning .......----+:+% 145,778 25c 
Evening ......08-+0000% 156,308 25c 
Sundays, o/ece ogo -ueeisteruee 170,509 30c 


(Publisher’s Statement of Sept. 30, 1925) 


Ransas City Journal-Post 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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The Growth of 


Powers Engraving Companies 


Is the result of rendering continuous satisfaction 


Complete day and night service for newspapers, 
publications and advertising agencies. 


We have kept step with the mechanical departments of the news- 
papers in the progress of recent years. 


We are pioneers of new methods — 


Spending thousands of dollars every year in experimenting on 
and developing new processes for the advancement of the in- 
dustry by improving the quality of our engravings 


Developed cold enamel process on zinc, which is far superior to 
any other method ever used for line engravings 


Perfected hot enamel on zine and copper, and raised the stand- 
ard of engravings on both metals 


Invented, and developed the wet cooler, which prevents buck- 
ling — simplifying the method and improving quality 


Developed, burning-in stove, and etching machines 


Invented, and developed emulsion film camera, which producés 
results that are far superior to the callodion process. 


For a comprehensive understanding of your problems— consult us 


— Prompt Service— 
—— Unsurpassed Quality — 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 
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EADING manufacturers of  elec- 
trical refrigerators met at _ the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, 


Rye, New York, recently, in the third of 
a series of meetings called for the pur- 
pose of considering the possibilities tor 
co-operative activities which would bene- 
fit the industry as a whole. 

Representatives of the following com- 
panies attended: Copeland Products 
Company; Delco-Light Company (manu- 
facturers of Frigidaire) ; General Elec- 
tric Company; Kelvinator Corporation ; 
Nizer Corporation; Servel Corporation. 

Definite action was taken approving 4 
co-operative, market development pro- 
gram to be carried forward during the 
coming year by the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. Steps were also 
taken looking toward the formation of 
a permanent organization to be known 
as the Electric Refrigeration Council. 

The movement to organize this. new 
group in the industry was originally 
started by J. Robert Crouse who called 
an informal meeting at Waldenwoods, 
Michigan, in May, 1925, at which the 
Nizer Corporation was host. 

A unique feature of the plan to or- 
ganize the electric refrigerator manu- 
facturers has been the bringing together 
of the sales, production, advertising and 
service managers and other department 
heads, in addition to the executives of 
the companies. The men representing 
each of these functions constitute com- 
mittees to work out constructive plans 
for the progress of the industry. 

The educational and market-develop- 
ment program offered by the Society for 
Electrical Development was approved 
by the departmental committees and an 
appropriation of $100,000 was made by 
the executive committee. The program 
calls for a series of full-page advertise- 
ments in the Saturday Evening Post 
starting in May, 1926, which will be co- 
ordinated with the, advertising of the 
individual companies. E. G. Biechler, 
president of the Delco-Light Company, 
has been elected president of the tem- 
porary organization, with an executive 
committee as follows: 

W. R. Wilson, president, Copeland 
Products Company; C. Stone, 
manager, Central Station Dept., General 
Electric Co.; A. H. Goss, president, 
Kelvinator “Corporation; O. A. Glaze- 
brooke, Jr., vice-president, Nizer Cor- 
poration; H. G. Scott, chairman of the 
board, Servel Corporation; F. M. Cock- 
rell, secretary, 


R. C. Stirton, president of the H. W. 
Gossard Company, has established a new 
distributing center in Dallas, Tex., to 
serve Texas,. Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and New Mexico. The new office 
will open Feb. 15. Paid advertising for 
the company is handled by the Charles 
F. W. Nichols Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Free publicity is sent out 
by Austin J. Carson & Associates, New 
York. Mr. Carson informed Eprror & 
PuBLISHER this week that he understood 
from conversations he had recently with 
Mr. Nichols, that Gossard is planning to 
increase its appropriation to newspapers 
materially this year. Magazines have 
been preferred by the account heretofore. 

A “hand-out” from the Carson office 
this week quotes Mr. Stirton as predict- 
ing 1926 will be a “banner year in the 
corset and lingerie industry.” 

The Gossard company recently opened 
a plant in Atlanta, Ga. Other distribut- 
ing centers are maintained in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Matthew J. Danning, a former Wil- 
mington, Del., newspaper man, has been 
made assistant manager of the advertising 
department of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., explosives manufacturers. 


An aggressive advertising campaign is 
planned by the concrete firms of the 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


SS 
Electric Refrigerator Manufacturers Approve Co-operative Advertising 
Program—H. W. Gossard Company Establishes Dallas Branch 

—Danning with duPont de Nemours 
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Northwest, as a result of the January 
meeting of the Northwest Concrete Prod- 


ucts Association in Longview, Wash. 
Aberdeen was chosen as the next conven- 
tion city, where the semi-annual meeting 
will be held in July, while Seattle was 
chosen for the annual meeting next Janu- 
ary. Earl Braken of Aberdeen was 
chosen chairman of the committee which 
will have in charge the exploitation of 
concrete products through a well con- 
ducted advertising and publicity cam- 
paign. 


To “banish the idea that plumbers are 
robbers who delight in loafing on the 
job,” the California Sanitation Develop- 
ment League is planning a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign, according to Eo: 
Kruse, league president. Analyzing the 
power of the press, Mr. Kruse said : 

“As the newspaper is to the public what 
sight and hearing is to the individual, 
educational newspaper advertising is the 
most direct, effective and economical 
means of quickly obtaining the results de- 
sired. Information given to the public in 
the form of advertising is more convinc- 
ing than information given in any other 
manner.” 


The Quaker Oats Company declared an 
extra dividend this week of $2.50 a share 
on the common stock and regular 
quarterly dividends of 75 cents on the 
common, and 1%4 per cent on the pre- 
ferred. The common dividends are pay- 
able April 15, to stock of record April 1, 
and the preferred is payable May 29, to 
stock of record, May 1. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company re- 
ported net profits of $12,089,857 in 1925 
after taxes, reserves and other deduc- 
tions. 


The Jewel Tea Company declared an 
extra dividend this week of $2.25 on ac- 
count of accumulated dividends on its 
preferred stock, besides the regular 
quarterly of $1.75 on the preferred pay- 
able April 1, to stockholders of record 
March 18. 


National advertising contracts amount- 
ing to $1,500,000 to be expended over the 
next three years were discussed at the 
convention of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association held recently in Seattle, 
Wash. About 400 of the leading lum- 
bermen of the North Pacific Coast gath- 
ered to outline plans for the campaign. 
George S. Long of Tacoma, was chair- 
man of the meeting having the advertis- 
ing campaign in charge. 


Applies for A. B. C. Membership 


The Eureka (Cal.) Humboldt Stand- 
ard, has applied for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


ALBANY, GEORGIA, HERALD 
Says— 


“Our experience with the Duplex 
Tubular convinces us that it is the 
ideal press for a small city daily.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


De Se 
Brinkman Made Vice-President of John S. King Company, Inc.— 
New Advertising Agency Formed in Seattle—E. C. Harris 


C A. BRINKMAN has been appoint- 
* ed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the John S. King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, succeeding 
J. P. Garvey. He was formerly with 
Fuller & Smith Company. 


A new advertising agency just formed 
in Seattle is that of Warren E. Kraft 
and F. Claude Arnold, who have taken 
offices in the Dexter Horton Building, 
and will open another office in San Fran- 
cisco. The partnership will be known 
as Arnold-Kraft, Inc. 


pl hepiys C. Harris Advertising Agency, 
Inc., is now located in new quarters at 
816 Wynne-Claughton Building, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

Edwin J. Stewart, formerly of the 
Andrew Cone Advertising Agency has 
been appointed director of the real es- 
tate advertising division of-the Alfred 
N. Williams Company, advertising and 
merchandising counsel. 

Mr. Stewart is well known to the real 
estate and building material interests. 
For six years prior to his connection 
with the Cone Agency he directed the 
advertising and publicity for the “Own 
Your Home Expositions.” 


Raymond C. Mitchell, has joined the 
staff of C. Lawrence Cook Advertising 
Agency of Pittsburgh. He has -been in 
the advertising field for the past 16 
years, and formerly represented the 
Commercial Printing and Lithographing 
Company, of Akron, O., in the Pitts- 
burgh territory. 

A. H. Skankey, prominent in Salt 
Lake City advertising agency circles for 


Agency Moves to New Offices 


the past 14 years, is leaving the city 
to open an office in Oakland, Cal. 


Leonard A. Gneier and Gordon A. 
Hittenmark, both formerly of the Batten- 
field & Ball Advertising agency in Des 
Moines, Iowa, have established the lowa 
Publicity Bureau and will open offices 
March 1 at 223-24 Iowa Building, Des 
Moines. 


At the annual meeting of the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York, held Feb. 9, the following officers 
were elected: Emil Maurice Scholz, 
president; S. H. Somerton, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; William H. 
Clark, vice-president; Donaldson Doug- 
las, treasurer; and Katharine Gannon, 
secretary. 


Prizes Awarded Minnesota Weeklies 


The Grand Rapids (Minn.) Herald- 
Review took first prize in the seven- 
column paper class in the country weekly 
first page makeup contest which closed 
at University Farm, St. Paul, Jan. 19 
The second prize went to the Bemidji 
Sentmel. In the sjx-column class, 
first prize was divided between the 
Northfield News and Heron Lake News, 
the second going to the Montevidio 
News. 


Shopping News in Detroit 


The Detroit 


Shopping News was 


launched this week by Fred C. Veon, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Saturday 
Night and the Detroit Saturday Night. 
It has 12 pages of advertising said to 
be contracted for a year. 
of 150,000 is claimed. 
carrier system. 


A circulation 
It has its own 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 
ADVERTISING WORLD 
: London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their respective fields and thereby afford a single 
source of information and service for those interested in international 


marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page ..........$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page ........... 145.00 per insertion 
Quarter Page ....... 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of Apvertisinc Wortp. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain, 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity te 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


82.50 per insertion 


Publishers of leading 


Advertising World 
14 King Street 4 
Covemt Garden, W.C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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Corporations Flourish in 


New York State 


Greatest Trading Center of the Nation 


The Corporation Bureau of New York reports that a new record was established in the number of 
incorporations chartered during 1925 by the Secretary of State. 


The number of new charters was 24,703, a gain of 5,154 over the previous year. 


The entire scale of industries was covered by these new charters.. In December one company was 


chartered whose principal purpose was given as the prolonging of life. Another will devote its efforts 


to turning out a superior brand of pies. A third will manufacture insect traps. 


An idea of the tremendous amount of work involved in chartering so many corporations is furnished | 
by the fact that a total of 53,585 letters were written and 11,056 telegrams sent in expediting the | 
business of the bureau. 


Earnings of many of the long established corporations have been notably large, thus testifying to an 
exceptionally heavy volume of business, and the constructive forces which made 1925 such a prosperous 
period still exist and in some respects have been strengthened. 


The Empire State, leading the country in manufacturing, commerce and finance, is the greatest trading 


center of the nation. 


An important feature of this great market is the excellent standard of the daily newspapers and the 
superior service which they extend to National Advertisers. 


These Newspapers are the’ Leaders 
of the Sovereign State of New York 


‘ Cirou- 2,600 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 


*Albany Evenings News ..............0. (BE) 80,060 .08 08 *Mount Vernon Daily Argus: scenic ccwces (E) 9,871 05 05 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (M) 82,864 +10 10 “Newburgh Daily News................. (E) 11,842 06 06 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (8) 66,014 14 14 *New Roohelle Standard-Star ............ (E) 8,108 104 .04 
*Amsterdam Reoorder-Democrat ......... (E) 7,603 04 +04 *The Sun, New York...... .(E) 254,189 fate 56 
SPAM MUTT OLLIRON Wee cee ldcidiote cc cici@incinge < (E) 6,214 045 035 *“New York Times .,. .(M) 350,406 80 784 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle...............00.. (E) 10,622 +22 «22 “New York Times ... (8) 572,815 95 931 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle..............see0+ (8) 79,652 +22 +22 *New York Herald-Tribune M) 281,672 6435 624 
*Buffalo Star and Enquirer.............. (E) 80,134 13 -09 *New York Herald-Tribune.. (8) 831,889 693 673 
PB iti al oe Courier eis cwie<iclva sieeve oe s oe store (M) 58,083 AT 13 *New York World.......... (M) 809,386 595 58 
*Buffalo Courier ....... + (8) 104,303 27 +22 *New York World.......... .- (8) 542,386 -595 58 
*Buffalo Evening News . - (E) 128,455 25 25 *New York Evening World..... . (E) 811,450 595 .58 
*Buffalo Evening Times - (E) 98,824 21 21 *Niagara Falls Gazette............. E) 20,385 06 06 
*Buffalo Sunday Times (8) 100,016 21 21 *Port: Ohester Item. 0.00. ccneossoccccc., (E) 4,760 03 03 
*Boffalo Express ..... -(M) 50,796 14 12 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....... (E) 12,429 06 06 
*Buffalo Express ... (8) 57,682 18 14 tBochester Times-Union ................ (E) 67,974 +21 20 
*Corning Evening Leader «++ (E) 9,148 055 05 *Syracuse ¥ Journal H)caec send oeee (E) 62,000 14 14 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser. (E&M) 83,500 ll Al STLOY, ROCOrdiles ce cos ccote cc es ke. (M&E) 22,427 .06 06 
tGeneva Daily Times........... ---(E) 6,527 +04 +04 = W.acerbowyn Times Smcrascis cl cceesan b (E) 16,216 07 O07 
*Gloversville Leader Republican. Ge cee oes pee! 

ey; PMOWS .ccccccccccs ‘ ’ . . 

Daten wane Poatiaa a ctietisistecs (69) 11,636 .04 .085 ° A. B. C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 

*Middletown Times-Press ..............- (E) 6,792 04 04 t Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
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BRISBANE TAKES HOME IN PASADENA FOR WINTER 


Arthur Brisbane, editorial writer for the Hearst newspapers, arrived in Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 5, with his family and 


staff and has established his winter headquarters in the 
Mr. Brisbane has leased the home of t 
months, with an option to extend the lease for an additional 


Pasadena homes. 


thus making that city his permanent residence. 


The Brisbane party, 20 in all, were greete 
Brisbane was accompanied by his wife, their six children, rangir 


hauser, and a group of servants. 


Mr. Brisbane plans to spend most o 
the big residence has been fitted up for Mr. Brisbane’s editorial offices 


there. 


residence shown above, one of the most beautiful and imposing 
he late R. A. Rowan at 1170 Hillside Road for a period of three 
six months. It is believed that he may purchase the property, 


d upon their arrival by a group of friends and newspaper reporters. Mr. 
ng in age from 12 to one, by his secretary, Emil Stein- 


f his time at the Rowan residence, with occasional visits to New York. A part of 
and his daily column will be put on the wires 


CHINESE NEWSPAPERS 
POOR BUT VITAL 


More Than 700 Dailies in Nation of 
No Advertising, Bad Communica- 
tion and Giant Alphabet—Educa- 
tion Gaining Rapidly 


Chinese journalism, despite handicaps 
which oppress none of its occidental 
prototypes, has become an important 
facto reins the 
modern develop- 
Menthe One ture 
awakening giant 
among _ nations, 
according to Dr. 
Sum Nung Au- 
Young, who is 
spending several 
weeks in the 
United States on 
a mission for the 
Peking govern- 
ment. Advertis- 
=| ing patronage 1s 
scanty, communi- 
cations across the 
plains and mountains of China are tenu- 
ous and doubtful, and the lack of a simple 
written language immensely complicates 
the task of disseminating information 
through the press. 

Nevertheless, says Dr. Au-Young, 
there are now more than 1,000 dailies, 
weeklies, and monthly publications issued 
in China, and more than 70 per cent 
of this number are dailies. Few of them 
are rich, in fact most of the newspapers 
in non-treaty ports are poor and many 
are subsidized by political parties and 
factions. Peking, the national capital, 
has more than 50 daily newspapers, only 
a few of which are economically and 
politically independent. Yet their in- 
herent influence is great. 


“Tt was the affairs of government that 
gave China its first newspapers,” Dr. 
Au-Young continued. “The Peking 
Gazette was started hundreds of years 
ago, during the Ming Dynasty, which 
ruled China from 1368 to 1644. This 
newspaper carried no editorial comment 
and its news was largely confined to re- 
ports of imperial decrees and official an- 


Dr. Sum Av-YOUNG 


nouncements. It was issued daily. The 
provincial governors. They were issued 
origin, though still more ancient than 
the newspapers of the Western World, 
performed a similar function for the 
provincial governors. They were issued 
at the provincial capitals. 

“Affairs of government continue to 
occupy the Chinese editor’s mind, though 
he no longer speaks as the official mouth- 
piece of the ruler. Often he discloses 
conditions which the rulers would pre- 
fer hidden. For instance in 1918, mem- 
bers of the militaristic clique negotiated 
a loan with Japan for the construction 
of a railroad in northern Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Several newspapers learned 
that these funds were being diverted to 
other uses and published the story, ex- 
posing the looters. Six newspapers pub- 
lished in treaty ports were suppressed 
by the government for this display of 
enterprise. 

“Yuan Shi Kai, self-proclaimed em- 
peror, was overthrown by the press voic- 
ing public sentiment. 

“Tn 1915, when the famous 21 de- 
mands were pressed upon China by Japan, 
the latter compelled the Chinese Govern- 
ment to secrecy, while the Japanese 
foreign office published the story that 
only 11 demands had been presented. 
Naturally, these 11 demands did not in- 
clude those to which China objected 
and which would have been resented by 
friends of China. The Chinese press dis- 
covered the true nature of the Japanese 
proposals and it was through the Chinese 
newspapers that the world learned of 
Japan’s real purposes.” 

Magazines and bi-weeklies are also 
numerous, Dr. Au-Youngs. stated: 
Favorite titles of this branch of the press 
are “Renaissance,”  ‘‘Reconstruction,” 
“Young China,” and the like. Other 
periodicals which stand forth from the 
mass include one whose name can be 
translated as “Woman’s Magazine” or 
“Ladies Journal,’ Labor’s Magazine, 
Journal of Commerce and Agriculture, 
and the Journal of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. All crafts and professions have 
their journals. 

Numerous new magazines are pub- 
lished in the ‘“pihwa,” a_ relatively 
simple “alphabet”? which contains 1,200 
characters. This system of letters has 
the approbation of the Association for 
the Promotion of Mass Education, a 


group which has, according to Dr. Au- 
Young, educated more than 1,000,000 illi- 
terates. 
be mastered by adults or children with 
only 96 hours of study and it is the 


The “pihwa,” he declares, can 


y | 
opinion of its promoters that illiteracy | 
will -be a thing of the past in China | 
within 20 years. 

Dr. Au-Young, who this week invited | 
the Press Congress of the World to hold 
its 1928 session at Peking, is, according | 
to his card, Commissioner of Social and | 
Economic Research in America and} 
Europe, Director of the Chinese Govern- | 
ment Bureau of Economic Information, | 
Delegate to the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, and a Member of the Committee on | 
Legal Conference under the auspices of 
the Pan-Pacific Union. His headquarters 
in New York are at the Hotel Astor. 


OHIO PRESS RE-ELECTS 


Snyder and Barrere Presidents— 


Columbus Office Urged 


The Associated Ohio Dailies and the 
Buckeye Press Associations held their 
annual meetings in Columbus the week 
of Feb. 1. 

A committee of the Associated Ohio 
Dailies will investigate during the com- 
ing year the advisability of establishing a 
central office in Columbus as legislative 
bureau headquarters and a clearing house 
for information. 

President R. C. Snyder of the Norwalk 
Reflector-Herald and all the other officers 
of the Associated Ohio Dailies were re- 
elected. 

The employment of a full-time secre-| 
tary and a definite program for the year 
was recommended by Granville Barrere, | 
of the Hillsboro News-Herald, in a mes- 
sage to the Buckeye Press Association. 
Mr. Barrere is in Florida. He was re- 
elected president of the association t0- 
gether with all the other officers. Don C. 
Bailey of the West Mansfeld Banner 
was chosen district vice-president. A 
committee from the Buckeye Press Asso- 
ciaton will cooperate with a committee 
from the Associated Ohio Dailies in the 
preparation of a form for publication of 
annual city, county and school financial 
statements. 
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NEW INVENTION FOUND 
_TO TRANSMIT PHOTOS 


Pictures. May Be Flashed Across 
| Atlantic by New 

Discovery Announced in Rome— 
Carolus, 


“In an Instant’ 
Inventor 


A new discovery by which, according 
‘o claim, a picture may be flashed across 
the Atlantic “in an instant,” whether a 
jortrait or an entire newspaper page, 
was announced in Rome, Feb. 9, an ex. 
slusive dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune states. 

The new process is being worked out 
n various European laboratories, espe- 
jially that of the Telefunken Gelellschaft, 
3erlin, as a result of five years’ develop- 
nent of the Carolus cell—a highly sensi- 
ive photo-electric cell, named after its 
nventor, Dr. Carolus. 

This cell replaces the silenum cells 
litherto used in picture transmission, 
hough too slow for satisfactory results. 
“he transmission, based on the Kerr meth- 
id, consists in influencing a ray of polar- 
zed light in such a manner that high 
voltage produces a strong ray, while low 
oltage produces a weaker ray. 
| The voltage variations are instantane- 
usly accompanied by equal variations in 
he light ray influencing the photographic 
egative. The Carolus photo-electric cel] 
ransforms every light variation into 
\lectricity, with enormously accelerated 
ransmission. The new cell itself pro- 
uces only small currents, which must be 
mplified by radio telegraphy. 

It is claimed for the system that com- 
lete photographs are available at their 
estination five minutes after transmis- 
ton, whether from London, Paris or New 
7ork. 


*OMBINATION PUBLISHERS MEET 


lew Organization to Convene in 


Kansas City, Feb. 16 


| The Combination Newspaper Publish- 
ts Association will meet in the Balti- 
lore Hotel, Kansas City, at 10:30 o’- 
lock, Feb. 16, Cowgill Blair, general 
anager of the Joplin (Mo.) Globe and 
Tew-Herald and secretary of the Asso- 
‘ation announced this week. 

The program will be informal. Each 
peaker will be asked to discuss his 
pie for ten minutes following which 
@ will lead a short general discussion. 
The following subjects with leaders 
ave been chosen: 

| Standardization of National Advertis- 
ig Practice—H, H. Horton, Okmulgee 
Okla.) Times & Democrat. 

Local Advertising Practices on the 
'‘klahoma City Oklahoman and Times— 
l. E. Drier, advertising manager. 

The Management of Combination 
€wspapers Where Competition Exists 
-Harry T. Watts, Des Moines Register 
‘id Tribune-News; A. G. Newmeyer, 
ew Orleans Item-Tribune. 

Policy Management, or Walking the 
ight Wire—W. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson 
Kan.) News & Herald; T. E. Nowels, 
olorado Springs Gazette and Telegraph. 
How the Muskogee Phoenix and 
tmes-Democratic Operate Separately, 
id Why—Joel H. Bixby. 

|Should Combination Publishers Join 
| a Cooperative Campaign to Sell the 
bmbination Idea (a) Nationally? (b) 
deally?—J. S, Parks, Ft. Smith (Ark.) 
mihwest American & Times Record. 
The Combination Newspaper Publish- 
‘s Association is a new group organ- 
td at the annual meeting of the Audit 


ireau of Circulations in Chicago last 
“tober. 


DAILY BUYS LOCAL WEEKLY 


I ssissippi Valley Leader Sold to 
Blytheville (Ark.) Courier News 


The Blytheville (Ark.) Mississippi 
ley Leader, has been purchased by 
gar G. Harris and Beulah L. Harris, 
hers and publishers of the Blytheville 
ly Courier News. The Leader. will 
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be issued in, future from the . Courier 
News plant and the plant used by the 
weekly publication will be converted into 
an exclusive job printing establishment, 

The Courier News was purchased by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris in September, 1925. 

Before locating in Blytheville, Mr. 
Harris published the Laurel ( Miss. ) 
Daily Leader for 12 consecutive years, 
selling that property to James Skewes 
and associates, 


HOUSTON CLUB FORMED 


The News 


Writers Launched By 
Houston Newspaper Workers 


The News Writers, a social club of 
workers on the editorial departments of 
the city’s three daily newspapers, has 
just been organized in Houston, Tex., 
with 33 members. 

It’s sole purpose is to promote good 
fellowship among reporters, desk men, 
photographers and staff artists. A para- 
graph prohibiting any organized salary 
demands is to be incorporated in the 
constitution. 

All of the newspapers have endorsed 
the club editorially, Definite plans have 
been made for financing the establishment 
and maintenance of a club house. 

Frank Gibler, reporter for the Hous- 
ton Press, was elected temporary presi- 
dent. Ernest Sparks, humorist, with 
15 years’ experience on Texas news- 
Papers, was elected secretary and trea- 
surer. 


Greenwald to Atlantic City 


M. H. Greenwald has been named busi- 
ness manager of the Atlantic City (N. 
J.) Daily Press, Evening Union and 
Sunday Press published by the Press- 
Union Publishing Company, A. J. Feyl, 
president. Mr. Greenwald was for 16 
years manager of the special advertising 
department of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, being particularly active in auto- 
mobile, travel and resort advertising. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


George Batten Company, 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy for Sun- 
day insertion on Celotex Company. Page copy 
is being used. 

Campbell-Ewald Company of Detroit are 
working on a list of newspapers for the 
Crosley Radio Company of Cincinnati. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 
42nd street, New York. Has secured account 
of the Yahr & Lange Drug Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Preparing list on Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis. Copy will be ready 
to start the last of February, They are also 
working on a list for Hart Oil Burner, W. B 
Wilde Company, Peoria, Il.. 

Fuller & Smith, Bulkley Building, Cleveland. 
Now handling account of Fenestra advertising 
for the Detroit Steel Products “Company. 
Detroit. 

John S. King Company, 1220 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Now handling the following 
accounts: The Vreelands, Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of ‘“Hairerbs.” Clarence H. Collings 


Company, Cleveland, marble tiles, The In- 
dependence Nurseries, Independence, Ohio, 
shrubbery, water _ lilies, tropical fish, The 


Cleveland Household Supply Company, Cleve- 
land, distributors of “Cleveland” chinaware. 

Koch Company, 432 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
Has secured the following accounts: Thomas 
Moulding Brick Company, 133 W, Washington 
St., Chicago, manufacturers of a composition 
flooring, for which architectural papers es- 
pecially will be used; Oro-Tone Company, 1010 
George St. Chicago, manufacturers of phono- 
graph equipment. An extensive campaign will 
be carried on for the Oro-Phone, a new type 
of reproducer for all types of phonographs 
which this company has just perfected. 

H. E. Kesan Advertising Agency, 33 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Sending out mid- 
winter copy to newspapers on Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Lord and Thomas, Wrigley Building, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, placing a 40 
week schedule to a large list of newspapers on 
Palmolive Company. 

Steddiford Pitt Company, 153 Court St., New 
Haven, Conn., now has the following accounts: 
Industrial Dryer Corporation, Stamford, Conn., 
manufacturers of drying and conditioning equip- 
ment; Scroll Art Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturers of Dragon smoke stands and 
other articles of this character. Lawrence H. 
Flynn, formerly with the Ethridge Company 
and Winemiller and Miller, Inc., New York 
City, has joined the staff of the Steddiford 
Pitt Company. 

O. S. Tyson & Company, 16 East 41st street, 
New York. Has secured account of the Penn 
Mold Manufacturing Company, Wheeling. 
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Success Beckons you to 


ILLINOIS 


The general statement that Illinois is about 
ready to take its place as the second state in 
the Union in financial resources, supported 


only by figures showing bank clearings, etc., 
means little; but when this same statement is 
made and backed by figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Research of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Seventh District, showing 


the ratio of the capital invested in manufac- 
turing projects in the rest of the United States, 
the business man, knowing that Illinois is the 
center of the district, is very apt to glimpse a 


vision of the future of this state. 


In this territory of great purchasing power, the 
success of nationally advertised merchandise 
has kept step with the rising financial condition. 


Get in line. 


This state is no longer a “try out” territory. 
The cooperation of these leading Illinois daily 


newspapers is at your disposal. 


Use These Daily Newspapers 


Circulation 
*Aurora Beacon-News .............. (E) 18,075 
tiChicago Herald & Examiner.... (M) 349,209 


{fChicago Herald & Examiner --+-(S) 1,050,373 


Chicago Daily Journal ........... . (E) 123,293 
*Evanston News Index ............. (E) 6,608 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ........ (E) 9,053 
*Joliet Herald News ............... (E) 18,924 
*La Salle Tribune ............. .-(E) 3,629 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette ...... ... (EB) 5,470 
*Moline Dispatch 0 GOISSAGHG Hoc aeiel 6 09) 11,193 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas....(E) 5,162 
*Ottawa Republican Times ........ (E) 5,420 
*Peoria Star ..........(S) 23,021..(E) 30,269 
tRock Island Argus ............. ..(E) 11,248 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
tTGovernment Statement, September 30, 1925 


Rates 
for 
2,500 
Lines 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Free Railroad Publicity 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER: It appears 
that the Illinois Central has joined the 
ranks of the free publicity seekers. We 
were recently advised that our paper 
would not receive the Illinois Central’s 
Florida advertising that we had received 
in former years. But following this ad- 
vice we received a very attractive illus- 
trated news story with request for free 
insertion. We replied as follows: 

Jan. 20, 1926. 
H. S. Gray, 


Illinois Passenger Agent, 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Dear Mr. Gray: 


A few days ago we received a very at- 
tractive illustrated news story of Florida 
in mat form. It was a very fine story, 
but it disclosed reference to the Illinois 
Central which put it in the classification 
of advertising news. 

We were just wondering if there had 
not been some misunderstanding and that 
we had been recommended for the free 
publicity schedule instead of a paid ad- 
vertising schedule. 

However, if that was not a mistake, 
and was intended, we would be glad for 
you to call on the writer and see what 
arrangements could be made for free 
transportation before we start the pub- 
lication of any free publicity. 


Yours truly, 
J. N. STONEBRAKER, 
Vice-President of Freeman-Journal Co. 


We want to commend you for the stand 
that your publication is taking against 
the free publicity seekers. Ours is one 
of the smaller dailies but we make an 
absolute distinction between general news 
and advertising news. We tell both local 
and national advertisers who request free 
publicity that it is just as unreasonable 
for them to request it as it would be for 
us to make request for free merchandise 
or its equivalent from their institution. 

J. N. STONEBRAIKER, 

Freeman-Journal Publishing Co., 

Webster City, lowa. 


“Very Much Worth While” 


To Eprror & PusrisHEer: I perhaps 
have an exaggerated idea of the im- 
portance of the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. I seem to think 
they are one of the most important, if 
not the most important, engines for the 
future improvement of journalism and all 
its branches, so I am inclined to think 
the series (on schools of journalism now 
appearing in Epiror & PUBLISHER) very 
much worth while. True, on occasion 
I feel that some of the information fur- 
nished to you on a given school has not 
been wisely chosen. 

Roy L. Frencu, 

Head of the Dept. of Journalism. 

University of North Dakota. 


When Is News Hot? 


To Epiror & PusLtsHEeR: Every line of busi- 
ness has its crying need. The radio business is 
crying for a static eliminator, the talking 
machine business for a way to eliminate that 
scratching noise and the automobile business 
for a non-glaring headlight. 


SERVICE 


Building Organization 
- RESULTS COUNT- 


6 ‘WRoor OccineNTAL Bio. 
INDIAWAPOLIS-IND. 


The newspaper business is no different. It, 
too, has its crying need. It needs a News 
Thermometer to register exactly how hot a 
story is. 

This instrument is not needed particularly 
by the editors, the copyreaders and the re- 
porters throughout the country. By years of 
experience these workers have developed the 
ability to determine the warmth of news with- 
out the aid of an instrument. 

But such an instrument is needed for certain 
individuals of the great general public who 
think they can guess news values without experi- 
ence and without an instrument. 

No layman would trust his ability to guess 
the number of apples required to make a bushel, 
He would not trust his judgment of speed 
enough to claim he could guess the exact speed 
of an automobile. He would not claim to be 
able to guess the exact weight of a cow, the 
exact temperature of a room, or the exact num- 
ber of feet to a distant hill. 

He does not think his human estimates better 
than the recordings of scientific instruments. 
Yet this very layman who believes in bushel 
measures, speedometers, thermometers, scales 
and tape-lines will presume to tell an editor 
or a reporter just exactly how big a story is 
and how it should be played. 

The editor is helpless. He is busy. He 
does not have time to enter into a joint debate 
on just why the fact that John Jones has bought 
a new soda fountain for his drugstore is not 
a page-one story instead of a five-line personal 
on the inside. ° 

John Jones cannot see the measuring stick the 
editor is using on his tendered news. There- 
fore he comes to the conclusion that the editor 
is prejudiced against him personally or that the 
editor doesn’t know news when he sees it. 

Here is where the News Thermometer would 
come in handy. If John Jones got nasty Mr. 
Editor could put the News Thermometer on his 
proffered news in his presence_and show him it 
was just about as hot as an Eskimo’s nose. 

Any editor can see what a great help such 
an instrument would be in handling that con- 
stant stream of visitors to the editorial rooms 
who are eternally trying to get something in 
the paper that is not news and trying to keep 
something out that is. 

Realizing the great value of such an in- 
vention I am devoting my entire time to the 
development of such an instrument and hope 
you will find space in your columns to mention 
it so the distressed and distracted editors of 
the nation will know that relief is in sight. 

Inventively yours. 
A 


RT GUM. 


Weeklies as Ad Mediums 


To Eprror & PustisHEeR: It has always been 
a great mystery to me why advertising men in 
general have not discovered the country weekly. 
The article by Bert Moses on that very subject 
in a recent issue of Ep1tor & PUBLISHER is 
certainly most timely, and I congratulate you 
on it. 

While advertisers rush pell mell to buy 
quantities of high priced space in metropolitan 
dailies and national magazines that are already 
over-crowded with display they ignore the fact 
that the small town paper, daily or weekly, has 
plenty of space for their display at a reasonable 
figure and furthermore, has a great deal of 
prestige. 

No one, literally no one, has time or inclina- 
tion to read all of a 42-page paper every day, 
and only the most striking ads are ever seen 
by the majority of readers. On the other hand, 
just about 100% of the subscribers to the small 
town or country weekly read every word printed, 
news columns and advertising, every week. 
It’s usually small enough and chatty enough to 
make this a real pleasure. 

The country weekly serves its field admirably. 
It offers local news its subscribers can get 
nowhere else. It prints convincing editorials 
on many matters, local or otherwise. It de- 
velopes loyalty to home institutions. It sup- 
ports home, church and school. It pleads in 
vain with advertisers to use its columns, and 
urges readers to spend their money in the local 


Northern Ohio! 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Markets 
covered ALONE by 


one of the country’s 


Greatest Newspapers 


w) e j 
O’Plain Dealer 
ONE Medium —ONE Cost (ALO | > ) Wall sell it 


J. B.. Woodward 
110 E.. 42d. St. 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 -N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 


stores. And, what’s more, it does mould opin- 
ion. Truly an admirable medium for any 
maker or distributor of national goods. 

The true “palladium of liberty,” or “bulwark 
of democracy” still exists. It’s the country 


weekly! 
W. P. ELSON. 


Service to the Schools 


To Epitor & PusiisHEeR: I believe your arti- 
cles on courses in journalism are worth while. 
They are doing more to acquaint the newspaper 
editors with what happens to a student when 
he goes to a College of Journalism than any 
other thing that has come to my attention. A 
work of that character is certainly a great 
service to the schools of journalism, and should 
be of some help to the editors. 


J. L. SULLIVAN, 
Director of Journalism, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. 


TEXAS LIBEL LAWS HARSH 


Denison Editor Says They Deprive 
Public of Necessary Information 


Declaring that the Texas libel law 
has been interpreted by the courts as 
a “legalized censorship,” Henry E. Ellis, 
editor of the Denison Herald, in an ad- 
dress at McKinney, Tex., said the people 
are greater losers than the newspapers as 
a result. Discounting popular belief 
that Texas libel laws are unusually harsh, 
Mr. Ellis said: 

“Clearly it was the intention of fram- 
ers of the law to make it possible for 
newspapers to give accurate reports of 
what is said and done at public meetings 
conducted for public purposes. Under 
decision of the courts following enact- 
ment of the law, however, the papers are 
not permitted the privilege. The old 
common law still operates.” 

Mr. Ellis’ remarks, made at a Lions’ 
Club meeting, centered about that portion 
or the law known as “declaration of 
privileged matter,’ which imparts to 
newspapers the right to give “a true, fair 
and impartial account of public meetings 
organized and conducted for public pur- 
poses only.” 

“Very few public meetings—political 
meetings—are conducted these days at 


ONLY 9 MONTHS OLD, 
BUT — The BIGGEST 
TABLOID ON EARTH 


Rapid growth, you will admit, but the 
DAILY NEWS, St. Petersburg’s Pic- 
ture Paper, is keeping pace with 
Florida’s development. 

Editorial punch, convenient size, service 
to the community and its daily noon, 
home and sporting editions have com- 
bined to push the DAILY NEWS into 
its undisputed leadership in this rich 
market. 

The SUNDAY NEWS, started in 
September, is the most popular on the 


West Coast. 
Daily News 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited by Major Alfred Birdsall 

Represented by 
GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 110 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 1010 Hartford Building 


Quaker Oats 


is another of. the nationally 
famous accounts which has recog- 
nized the fact that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., territory cannot be 
adequately covered without 


The 
e 
Washington 
Times 
The futility of the “one paper 
buy” argument is nowhere better 


illustrated than in the experiences 
of its national advertisers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


New York City—Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Chicage - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles 


which matter libelous per se does not 
present itself. And yet the people are 
entitled to know just what was said and | 
done in order to understand_thoroughly 
the issues that come up. For fear of 
damage suits, however, publishers with-| 
hold valuable news sometimes which may | 
not be libelous, but about which they) 
must be careful.” 

Publishers will not expose themselves 
to damage suits merely for “education of 
the public,” said Mr. Ellis, in urging the 
public to contend for the privilege which 
court ruling denies the press. 


Daily Host to Correspondents 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Tele- 
gramvrecently held a conference of sub- 
urban correspondents, district circulatior 
managers, members of the editorial stafi 
and the management of the paper, al 
which time improvement of suburbar 
service was discussed. 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration ; 


The Evening Star, 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D.C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 


New York Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 
Chicago Office — Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


The one sure way 
to increase the 
producing power 
of your advertising 
is to use the 


Norristown 
Times Herald 


Norristown, Pa., 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit. 


Fist i 


21,544,376 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for 1925 
which was the greatest year in Dis- 
i patch history. This newspaper 
all other Columbus newspapers com 
bined by 3,680,065 lines and was 
first in the state of Ohio leading the 
second paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
CITY PMP suno 
SUBURBAN .......+-.--008 ... 26,637 
COUNTRY ......-+se+e+-seee: .» 22,238 


_ 


Total Circulation.........--103,526 


lumbus Dispatch 
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AGENCY MAN VIEWS RETAIL 
AD PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 18) 


too many facts and not enough of the 
spirit of the merchandise. The advertis- 
ing man is not given an opportunity of 
absorbing the atmosphere of the place 
or the manner from which or in which 
the merchandise comes or is made. 

“A merchant could invest his money 
in no better way than to send his adver- 
tising man with the buyers to. market. 
Or to have him present when the sales- 
_men are offering their wares. This would 

certainly help in producing harmony but 

I would recommend that a still further 

step be taken for co-ordination. 
“The advertising man’s job should not 
be considered finished until the merchan- 
dise is actually in the hands of the public, 
and he cannot put it there with’ paper 
space, fine words and beautiful illustra- 
tions. The sales people supply the final 
link, between the newspaper ad and con- 
sumer. This being true, if we are to 
have harmony in selling, the sales people 
must know when to sing. Who can bet- 
ter write their tune and direct their 
singing than the ad man, so the next step 
for co-ordination is a new job for the ad 
man. 
One of the greatest opportunities a 
store has to sell its community presents 
itself in its yearly or semi-annual com- 
paigns, according to Mr. White. 
“The spirit of these campaigns should 
be to serve the community,” he said. 
“Literally every activity of a store serves 
its community but in reality they merely 
sell merchandise. 
“In this connection, stores should use 
their campaigns to promote some phase 
of their business or community in addition 
to the exploitation of merchandise. It is 
true that many successful sales are staged 
over the country which are entirely 
, divorced to selling a community. They 

merely sell goods. A broader approach 
' to campaigns is found in the idea of pro- 
moting some department of activities of 
the community in addition to selling mer- 
chandise. It is a store’s privilege to do 
this and a store’s obligation. It not only 
sells goods and makes profits but builds 
wonderful lasting prestige for the insti- 
tution. For the community it spot lights 
in an extraordinary manner a phase of 
the community which perhaps is unknown. 
A store operating their campaigns in this 
manner is bound to make a public servant 
of themselves and to be respected as such. 

“Tn the Fall Festival of 1925 the Rike- 
Kumler Company chose the theme of 
American Industries. It felt few people 
of Dayton and Miami Valley realized the 
progress and proportion of the colossal 
industries which furnish the major part of 
the merchandise distributed through our 
store. It also realized that anything in- 
dustrially would have a definite and vital 
appeal to our customers because Dayton 
is distinctly an industrial community. 

“So it definitely chose to promote 
American Industries and American Made 
Goods during its Fall Festival. We car- 
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ried as our slogan throughout the cam- 
paign ‘A Tribute to the Genius, Skill and 
Craftsmanship of American Industries’. 
We recognized that by far the greater 
majority of merchandise distributed in 
retail stores is conceived and developed 
in American Mills and factories. We 
wanted our customers to know the fact. 

“This is the type of appeal which we 
commend to the use of every far reach- 
ing and broad visioned merchant of the 
country. We especially commend the 
use of this idea of paying a tribute to 
American industries. A store using this 
idea will pay their respects to an activity 
of this country which justly deserves it 
and at the same time will cause their 
customers to turn towards their store to 
buy American Made Merchandise at a 
legitimate profit.” 


N. Y. TIMES INTERVIEWS 
MEXICAN PRESIDENT 


Calles Tells 


Mexico Is 


L. C. Speers 
Free—Washington Cor- 
Roving News 
Border 


Press of 


respondent on 


Assignment Across 


An exclusive interview with President 
Calles of Mexico was obtained last week 
for the New York Times by L. C. Speers, 
member of its Washington bureau sent 
to Mexico on a raving news assignment 
by F. T. Burchell, acting managing 
editor. Mr. Speers has been connected 
with the Times for more than 20 years. 
He will remain in Mexico “as long as 
there is any news there,’ Mr. Burchell 
informed Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Speers in the interview with Presi- 
dent Calles asked him if the report that 
he was resentful of the attitude of a large 
section of the American press was true, 
and if so what were his reasons. 

“As in all cases,” General Calles re- 
plied, “one part of the American press 
is friendly and the other is antagonistic. 
Very likely the antagonism existing is 
due mainly to ignorance regarding the 
situation created over the land laws.” 

Once more reports were cited—this 
time the report that the Mexico City 
press is dominated by the Government. 
The president was reminded of the bitter 
assaults upon the American government 
and President Coolidge. One report called 
to his attention by the correspondent was 
that an administration organ had asserted 
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that the “White House reeked with the 
odor of oil.” 

“The press of our country,” President 
Calles emphatically replied, “enjoys an 
amount of freedom I do not believe to 
be smaller than that granted in the. United 
States. As for the rest of the question, 
it would be better answered by the di- 
rectors of Mexico’s newspapers.” 


TRIBUTE TO MISS LOEB 


Congress Praises N. Y. Evening World 
Writer and Welfare Worker 


A remarkable tribute was paid Sophie 
Irene Loeb, member of the New York 
Evening World staff, and president of 
the Child Welfare Committee, during 
debate of the Widowed Mothers’ Aid 
Bill, which passed the House in Wash- 
ington, Feb. 9. 

Miss Loeb has always insisted that 
the mothers’ aid, or mothers’ pension, 
was not “charity,” and that there should 
be no charity stigma about it. 

It was largely through her efforts 
that the provision for an independent 
mothers’ aid board was put into the bill. 

In glowing terms Representative 
John J. Boylan of New York, and 
John J. O’Connor, referred to Miss 
Loeb, who sat in the gallery during 
the debate, as the “little mother of child 
They paid high tribute to her 
many years of service to the widows and 
orphans of the world. 


Stone Now Winsted Citizen G. M. 


Louis T. Stone, veteran newspaper man 
whose nature yarns have become known 
throughout the country, emanating from 
the growing city of Winsted, Conn., has 
been made general manager of the Win- 
sted Citizen, whose employ he entered as 
an office boy in 1888. Thomas A. Hag- 
gerty, of North Adams, for many years 
publisher of the North Adams Herald, 
which suspended publication two weeks 
ago, has been made managing editor of 
the Citizen, entering on his new duties 
Monday morning. 
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CLEANING CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


Elimination of Fraudulent Copy Dis- 
cussed by Managers Association 


Elimination of fraudulent classified ad- 
vertising was discussed at a recent di- 
rectors’ meeting of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers, held at Cleveland, O. 

The association reported a member- 
ship of 267, the largest in its history. 

Those attending the Cleveland meet- 
ing were: Walter S. Murdock, Detroit 
Free Press; C. C. Armstrong, Cleveland 
Press; Chas. T. Hardin, Columbia Dis- 
patch; Fred L. Tate, Toronto-Star; 
Harry Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal; O 
S. Wespe, Louisville Courier-Journal; H. 
J. Moehlman, Baltimore Sun; Chas. W. 
Nax, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, associa- 
tion president; C. L. Perkins, Chicago 
Herald-Examiner; Walter Campbell, 
Toledo Blade; and H. A. Dryden, Peoria 
Journal-Transcript. 
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UNIQUE POLICY TRIAL 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


Now Under 


Continuing 


Republican and Union, 
Same Ownership, 
Opposite Courses on Problems 


of the Day 


A unique experiment in American 
journalism was launched this week in 
Springfield, Mass., with the first issue 
of the combined Sunday Union and Sun- 
day Republican, which ran to 94 pages. 
Purchase of the Union two weeks ago by 
the Bowles family, publishers of the Re- 
publican for a century “and more, was 
the first step in this unusual plan, which 
has resulted in the same owners running 
daily papers fighting each other, yet on 
Sunday declaring truce to appear as a 
combined issue. 

There are now two morning papers, 
two afternoon papers and a combined 
Sunday paper in the city, all controlled 
by the Bowles family. Classified adver- 
tising is inserted in all four dailies at a 
price from two to four cents less a line 
than the cost formerly under separate 
ownership and a common advertising of- 
fice is maintained for the handling of 
display advertising. 

Economies in the mechanical side are 
effected through the transfer of mats of 
display ads from one paper to the other, 
thus cutting in half the cost of setting 
the ads and at the time of going to press 
the morning and evening editions of the 
Union are being run off on the Repub- 
lican’s presses, mats of the Union’s pages 
being rolled out at the Union plant and 
taken to the Republican plant for casting 
and the printing of the paper. 

On the editorial side the arrangement 
provides still more interesting angles. 
for years the Union and the Republican 
have staunchly supported opposite sides 
on practically all issues of the day. On 
the prohibition question this divergence 
has been specially marked in recent years. 
The Union has attained wide renown as 
a “wet” paper, probably the stoutest op- 
ponent to Volstead in New England, 
while the Republican distinguished itself 
even before prohibition by barring brew- 
ers’ advertisements from the paper. 

The Bowles famly, which comprises 
Sherman H. Bowles, general manager of 
the Republican, Admiral Bowles, and 
Richard Hooker, a nephew of the third 
Samuel Bowles, has placed itself in the 
position of paying for the printing of the 
“other side” on all the controversial ques- 
tions that arise. 

Special writers for the Sunday Union 
are conducting their pages in the com- 
bined Sunday issue of both papers and 
while there has been some shifting around 
in the editorial staff there has been noth- 
ing comparable to the wholesale exodus 
that generally follows.a merger. 

Waldo Cook, editor of the Republican 
since ill health caused Richard Hooker 
to withdraw in 1922, is at the helm of 
that paper. Maurice S. Sherman, who 
has guided the editorial destinies of the 
Union under different owners for more 
than a dozen years, continues in charge 
of the Union. 


New York Weekly Suspends 
The Oakland (N. Y.) Independent, a 


weekly, has suspended publication. 
Vaughn Washburn of Silver Creek has 
been editor of the paper, which was 
founded in October, 1925. 
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MIAMI TAB SHAKE-UP 


Vanderbilt Dismisses Seventy-seven Em- 
ployes, Charging Plot to Ruin Paper 
(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


Mramt, Fla., Feb. 7—Changing his trip 
to San Francisco at an eleventh hour 
notice, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., just out 
of a sick bed at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
accompanied by his personal assistant, 
John W. Brodix, reached here early 
Saturday morning, and from his sick bed 
at a local hotel here today he directed a 
complete reorganization of the staff of the 
Illustrated Daily Tab, Frank Bailey, 
who has been in charge for some time 
was dismissed, as were the city, news, 
copy and make-up editors; 17 members of 
the editorial staff; 15 members of the 
composing room; three bookkeepers ; four 
photographers; one artist; one engraver ; 
two janitors and various sundry telephone 
operators, office boys, etc. 

Mr. Vanderbilt appointed Herbert 
Hewson as business manager; Thomas 
Brodix as assistant business manager ; 
Marion Hatch, from the San Francisco 
Herald, as managing editor; F. R. Milles, 
from the Los Angeles News, as supervis- 
ing auditor; J. D. Holbrook as general 
auditor; J. L. Mathews as foreman of 
the composing room; Joel Y. Rickman, of 
the San Francisco Herald as city editor; 
Larry Daily as sporting editor, and M. O. 
Shevlin as combination news, make-up 
and copy editor. Mr. Vanderbilt further 
stated that the status of the advertising, 
circulation, engraving, press and _ stero- 
typing departments would not be affected 
by the change in management. 

A rumor current that the publication of 
a New York tabloid was contemplated 
was emphatically denied by the publisher 
here this evening, 

Mr. Vanderbilt is quoted as saying that 
his unexpected arrival “nipped in the bud” 
an attempt to ruin his Miami newspaper. 

Mr. Vanderbilt telegraphed the follow- 
ing statement to Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

“I! suspect other persons were inter- 
ested in seeing us go out of business,. or 
it just may have been incompetency. 

“A rumor was circulated by. some 
executives whom I discharged that we 
would not meet our payroll. This so 
aroused the news staff that it seemed as 
though the entire force would leave us 
high and dry for our Sunday paper. 

“When I reached here I spent all night 
and the next day going over the 
qualifications and charges against every 
person discharged. In all I let 77 go. 

“Auditors from headquarters found no 
dishonesty, although a great amount of 
irregularity. 

“Things are moving nicely now. 

“I will stay here until I return to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital the first week in 
March.” 


Copy Holder Finds Stolen Car 


_ The retentive memory of a copy holder 
in the proof reading room of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union made possible the 
recovery of a stolen automobile in record 
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Feb. 16—Combination Publishers’ 
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Feb. '16-17—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., annual convention, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-17—Illinois State 
Assn., annual convention, 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 19-20—Indiana Weekly Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Indianap- 
oplis, Ind. 

Feb. 19-20—Minnesota Editorial 
Assn., 59th annual convention, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 
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Feb. 19-20— Oregon Newspaper 
Conference, 10th annual meet- 
ing, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Feb.20—Arkansas Press Assn., mid- 
winter meeting, Little Rock, Ark. 

Feb. 25-27—Nebraska Press Assn., 
meeting, Hastings, Neb. 

Feb. 25-27—Washington State Press 
Assn., Journalism Week, Seattle. 
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time last Monday. The car in question 
was stolen from the business section of 
the city about 10 o’clock Sunday night, 
the theft reported to the police and 
through the Union’s police reporter 
turned into copy and sent to the compos- 
ing room. Ernest A. Parker, the copy- 
holder, noted the registration numbers 
as the copy passed through his hands. 


At 3 o'clock in the morning, on his way- 


home from work, he recognized the num- 
bers on a car parked in the street, tele- 
phoned the police department. 
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Radical Editor Arrested 


Charged with blasphemy and with im- | 


citing to riot, Anthony Bimba, editor of 
Freedom, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was ar- 


' 


rested in Worcester, Mass., last week for | 
the police of Brockton, Mass., where he is | 


alleged to have advocated the overthrow 


of government in an address before the | 


Lithuanian Citizens’ Club. 


In court he | 


pleaded not guilty and was released in) 


$1,500 bonds “for a hearing. This was 


the first time in the memory of Brockton | 


court officials that anyone had faced the 


charge of blasphemy, the warrant hav- | 


ing been sworn out under an _ old 
Puritanical statute of the early Mass- 
achusetts Bay colony. 


New Owners Plan Daily 


G. Fisk and associates have purchased 
the Abilene (Tex.) Times, semi-weekly, 
and will convert the paper into a morning 
daily, 
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(‘AST EDITOR’S JAIL 
JENTENCE HELD UP 


eview by Supreme Court— 
Citizens Raising $500 Fine 
Levied for Contempt 


stay of execution pending a writ of 
ww to the supreme court has been 
‘ted Norman H. Parks, editor of the 
tulle (Cal.) Review, who was re- 
"y sentenced to five days in jail and 
te of $500 for contempt of court. 
jarges against Parks were based on 
ditorial headed “Judicial Bolshevism” 
ed Oct. 2, 1925, criticising Judge Ira 
inpson of Los Angeles for a decision 
(to disenfranchise hundreds of Im- 
#1 Valley voters. Judge Thompson 
. sitting in Superior Court in El 
iro on petition of the case to recall a 
| judge and a district attorney who 
ysé certain legislation favored by the 
2y residents. 
lie Holtville editor was sentenced 
) 16, after a trial in which he was 
ded by seven bar association mem- 

Two advisory judges assisted Judge 
jnpson in the trial, which lasted all 
jand all night. 
ijpporters of the legislation wmci 
ipitated the controversy are rajsing 
ty to meet the editor’s fine by $1 
fibutions. 

| have received many offers from 
ile who wish to substitute themselves 
ne in jail,’ Editor Parks told Eprror 
|;BLISHER. 

le editorial made the basis of, the 
impt said. in part: 

‘he recall has been invoked in this 
| dozens of times. No one has ques- 
id its constitutionality any more than 
would try to set aside the electors’ 
ihise. But Judge Thompson of Los 
‘les, imported to sit in a case involv- 
ihe recall of District Attorney Utley 
leventually Judge Conkling, who, 
imably picked Judge Thompson as 
lan to come down here, has virtually 
fied the provisions of the recall. 
Je has set aside in legal phraseology, 
Ing with fallacious reasoning, the 
re Of the state. This kind of thing 
\dicial bolshevism and breeds con- 
| for the courts. And we all know, 
: we see the courts perverted in this 
«to the interests of capital and in 
‘ cases dominated by bootleg rings, 
= a public official, whether he be a 
‘ or the head of some other branch 
le government, becomes calloused to 
jublic opinion and desires and will- 
luses his office to satisfy questionable 
ists, that there should be some way 
‘astise him. 

nied the recall, some people might 
oved to violence, and, if that oc- 
‘the courts where justice has been 
il must take the blame. 

ne shameful decision will make more 
| Bolsheviks than thousands of 
id propaganda from red Russia. It 
‘be that sawed-off shotguns may 
i be brought into play, if the last 
} of peaceful men becomes currupt- 
ithe courts, that institution toward 
( it never should: be necessary to 
ithe finger of suspicion. 

It us keep our heads in this hour 
tel trial. No matter how unfair 
reatment by the courts has been, 


' not stoop so low.” 


| 
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THREE COAST REPORTERS PARTICIPATE IN 
BULLET PUNCTUATED BANDIT CHASE 
mted Stay of Execution Pending 32  d 


1926 


for 


February 13, 


They took mental notes while bullets spattered (left to right): Hamiton Hintz, 


J. W. McDonald and Frank Sullivan, Sacramento Bee reporters. 


(THREE reporters for the Sacramento 

Bee recently went on a “lark”. with 
two detectives of. the Sacramento police 
department, Jan. 25, and were partici- 
pants in as thrilling a bandit chase as 
ever was staged in the wild and woolly 
west. 

In a running gun-battle with four 
desperadoes who had two hours previous 
held up a bank in broad daylight and 
fled with more than $45,000 in cash, bul- 
lets splashed against the bullet-proof 
windshield, shots sizzléd through the top 
of the car, rang against the metal of the 
machine or whistled along the pavement 
beneath. But the reporters came back to 
the office unscathed, though scared, in 
time to write human interest stories for 
the “extra.” One of the bandits was 
killed and the other three captured after 
a battle in which hundreds of shots were 
exchanged. : 

The reporters who “fell into” this un- 
usual experience were Frank Sullivan, 
police reporter, and Hamilton Hintz and 
J. W. McDonald of the Superior Cali- 
fornia department. 

In the words of Sullivan: 

“We had started out on a lark. We had 
never intended to come to a hand-to- 
hand battle with the bandits. All we 
intended to do was to guard a bridge 
nearby because we had received word 
that the highwaymen were headed in 
that direction in a high-powered car. 
The two police detectives were in the 
front seat and the three reporters in the 
back. 

“As a matter of course we looked over 
passing machines. At a country store 
we saw a car with four occupants driving 
very slowly. The police- were just about 
to pass them up as farmers when one had 
a ‘hunch’ they ought to question them. 

“As the police car swung around, the 
‘mystery’ automobile leaped ahead, shot 
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over a knoll and disappeared. The police 
car took up the pursuit. 

“It was a game of hare and hounds 
with the hounds gaining steadily. 

“We in the rear seat watched the 
speedometer, fascinated as it spun around 
to 70 miles an hour, then 75. 

“From the oblong curtain glass in the 
rear of the fleeing car came a small puff 
of smoke. The police returned the fire 
and the battle was on. 

“As the ‘gun fight increased the two 
cars slowed and finally came to a stop, 
90 feet apart. For several minutes more 
the battle continued. One bullet from a 
bandit’s gun took a small nick out of 
McDonald’s hat. 

“Then suddenly the firing from the 
bandit car ceased. First a hand showed, 
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then an arm and finally the body of a man 
creeping on his hands and knees from the 
tonneau of the car, came into sight. He 
crept across the running board and 
flopped on to the highway with his arms 
lifted. Then another man and another. 

“The dectectives advanced cautiously, 
fearing a ruse, with the fourth man in 
the car ready to rake the officers down. 
It was a tense moment when a detective, 
with levelled gun, threw open the door 
of the car and. discovered the fourth 
bandit—dead.” 

All of the loot, exceeding $45,000, was 
recovered. The men were recognized as 
ex-convicts. They were speedily tried 
and re-sentenced to prison. 

_ The detectives received rewards amount- 
ing to more than $3,000, and the reporters 
each received a small medal from the 
business office force inscribed: “We 
would rather give you this than flowers.” 
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The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh and 
Western Pennsylvania thoroughly 
at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B.C. 
URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

National Representative; 
E. M. BURKE, Inc. 
42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 
122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


GRADURE 
SECTIONS | 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL, WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
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A.N. A. E. STUDIES COST 
OF ADVERTISING 


Association Sending Out Questionnaires 
to Obtain Scientific Basis for Rate 
Schedules and to Soive 
Other Problems 


Questionnaires are being sent out by the 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives seeking to optain definite hg- 
ures covering advertising and selling costs. 
Figures thus obtained would provide a 
scientific basis for rate schedules and 
would be an important factor in the solu- 
tion of numerous rate problems, Frank 
T. Carroll, Indianapolis News, and associ- 
ation president, has announced. 

As an answer to the agency complaint 
of discrimination in national advertising 
rates, the information would be of untold 
value to newspapers, he said. Individual 
reports will be held confidential. It is 
unnecessary to sign the questionnaire, 
which follows in full: 


(For uniformity, please do not include general 
overhead, such as rent, light, heat, etc., in 
the following figures. 

1. Your selling cost for local display ad- 
vertising was what per cent of your total reve- 
nue from local display advertising in 1925? 
%. ‘Selling cost’ is understood to 
include salaries of salesmen, executives and 
clerical help, proper share of promotion ex- 
pense, etc. 

What was your 1925 average net rate 
per line for local display? 

3. Your selling cost for national display 
advertising was what per cent of your total 
revenue from national display advertising in 
1925? -———- &%. “Selling cost” is under- 
stood to include salaries of salesmen, execu- 
tives and clerical help, payments to special rep- 
resentatives, merchandising service, proper share 
of promotion expense, etc. Do not include 
advertising agency commissions as a sales ex- 
pense. 

4. What was your 1925 average net rate 
per line for national display? 

5. Your selling cost for classified advertis- 
ing was what per cent of your total revenue 
from classified advertising in 1925? %. 
“Selling cost’? is understood to include salaries 
of salesmen, executives, clerical help and _ tele- 
phone girls, proper share of promotion expense, 


Y- 


Ce 

6. What was your 1925 average net rate 
per line for classified advertising? 

7. Your total selling cost for local display, 
national display and classified advertising was 
what per cent of your total revenue from all 
three classes in 1925? %. 

8. What was your 1925 average net rate 
per line for total advertising? 

9. What is the relative cost of handling 
an equal amount of local, national and _classi- 
fied advertising after it is sold? “Cost of hand- 
ling” is understood to include mechanical and 
composition costs, billing and collections, credit 
losses, cost of salaries, wages and clerical help 
in departments performing these functions. 
Number the most expensive classification “1,” 
the second most expensive as “2,’’ and the 
least expensive as ‘3,” 

Local Display 

National Display 

Classified 
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TO FIGHT FLORIDA FRAUDS 


Three Months Campaign Directed at 
Real Estate Swindlers 

To protect the public from nation- 
wide swindles said to be originating in 
Florida, the National Better Business 
Bureau, the Associatea Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce announced this 
week they had joined forces to drive 
real estate sharks from that state. 

All the resources of the national 


Jfew- Tribune 
WWONDAY-EVENING -SUNDay 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


Cover New Orleans 
At ONE Cost © 
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bureau will be used in the campaign, it INLAND TO DISCUSS 


was asserted. 

John N. Garver, former manager of 
the Buffalo Better Business Bureau will 
direct a staff of field investigators who 
will co-operate with state and federal 
officers. The campaign will last three 
months, according to H. J. Kenner, gen- 
eral manager of the New York bureau 
who recently returned from Jacksonville. 

“Florida business men are sincere and 
united in their determination to drive 
crooks and tricky operators from the 
state,” Mr. Kenner declared. 


PLOT TO BUY REPORTER 
EXPOSED BY DAILY 


Managing Editor, Lansing Capital News 
Uses Two Columns on Page 1 to 
Describe Attempt — Later 
Names Lawyer 


Open charges that an effort was made 
by a Lansing attorney to bribe one of 
its reporters to “soften” news of the 
approaching re-trial of Arthur C. Rich, 
wealthy Battle Creek youth charged with 
criminal assault upon a Battle Creek 
college girl, were made in its mews 
columns by the Lansing (Mich.) Capital 
News, Feb. 5. 

According to a two-column, signed 
front page article by Walter Morrow, 
managing editor, the sum of $50 was 
turned over to Frank T. White of the 
News reportorial staff, on condition that 
he use his efforts in making news of 
the Rich case assume a more favorable 
tone toward young Rich. In a later 
edition of the paper, Roy T. Chrouch, a 
local attorney who was retained some 
time ago by the Rich defense, after a 
disagreement in the Calhoun county court 
and a change of venue had brought the 
second trial to Ingham county, was 
named as the man who proffered the 
bribe. Chrouch denied the charge but 
said that, because of the unfavorable 
publicity already given the defense 
through the charge, he would not act 
further in the matter until after the trial, 
which begins at Mason, Feb. 15. 

“I believe in the newspaper profes- 
sion,” Morrow wrote, “because I have 
been under the ax with the fellows in 
a hundred battles, and I never found 
one of them who would flinch when the 
test came. 

“For that reason I have great con- 
tempt for the jackal who thinks he can 
buy a newspaper man. He is in my 
lexicon as a sap—a blunderer—one who 
is headed for destruction.” 

The earlier trial of the case in Battle 
Creek roused great interest throughout 
the state, the evidence brought out being 
of a sensational nature. 

Charges have been made repeatedly by 
the state that the Rich defense has been 
trying to build up a propaganda machine 
in an effort to change sentiment of this 
section in favor. of young’ Rich. 


_Some women grow old before their 
time trying to look young after their 
time.—Columbia Record. 


The Morning | |Zos Angeles Times 


Telegraph 


Is the giant influence on 
the Turf, in Society, Music, 
Theatre, Motion Picture 
and Finance, having the 
largest circulation of any 
Daily in the United States 
at a ten-cent Price. 


Circulated in every State 
in the Union and the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. 
An exclusive market for its 
advertisers. 


Che Morning Telegraph 
50th St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


COST FINDING 


Postal, Labor, A. B. C., Free Publicity 
and Newsprint Also Topics at 
Annual Convention in Chicago 


Feb. 16-17 


Report of the cost finding committee 
of the Inland Daily Press Association 
will open the annual convention to be 
held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 16- 
17, The: report 
will be made by 
Ava ome viller, 
Battle Creek En- 
quirer and News, 
committee chair- 
man. Other com- 
mittee members 
are C. R. Butler, 
Mankato 
(Minn.) Free 
Press; and A. J. 
Wilhelm, Hunt- 
ington (Ind.) 
Press. 

Prior to opening of the convention the 
association directors will hold an execu- 
tive meeting Feb. 15. 

Committee reports will be made by 
Arnold L. Guesmer, income tax; Mrs. 
Zell Hart Deming, postal; Will O. Feud- 
ner, Jabor; Gy @2) Marquis, Aj) bane, 
and E. P. Adler, paper. 

Speakers include: 

F. V. Hayden, executive secretary, 
Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Chicago, “Agricultural Days”; John F. 
D. Aue, Burlington Hawkeye, “The 
Agricultural Situation;’ Maj. H. B. 
Burgoyne, St. Catherines (Ont.) Stand- 
ard, “Print from Viewpoint. of a 
Canadian ;” Harvey J. Kelly, chairman 
special committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, “Labor ;” 
A. Myhrum, Chicago Tribune, “National 
Advertising.” 


A. L. MILyer 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 


If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO CHARGE TO 


- EMPLOYERS. 


California's 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


T. O. Huckle, Ypsilanti (M4 
Ypsilantian-Press, “Free Publi 
W. R. Ronald, Mitchell (S. D.) R} 
lican, “Scientific Newspaper Ma 
ment; H. L. Williamson, United § 
Publisher, Springfield, “Interna) 
Press Foundation; W. P. Strand} 
director of _Oregon Public Utilii] 
formation Bureau, “Publicity 1 
Advertising”; Mrs. Florence Rj} 
Boys, Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot, 
Fourth Wheel ;” E. H. Harris, Rich} 
_(Ind.) Palladium, “A Newspaper } 
ings System.” 


100th Anniversary of Daily’s Fo; 


I 

The 100th anniversary of the bit 
Oswald Ottendorfer, founder of the/ 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, German-lan | 
daily, was celebrated at Zwittau, C| 
slavia, his native city, on Feb. 12, | 


' 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBU! 


Established 1894 
Circulation 


Sunday, 59,202 _ Daily, 34,3. 
Twelfth Among Newspapers | 


the Nation in volume of | 


Advertising | 
In 1925 the Tribune carried | 
total of 21,650,678 lines: Only ¢| 
paper in New York and one | 
Chicago carried more than } 
Tribune. | 
This splendid record is conclus} 
evidence of the rapidly increas| 
value of the Tribune, Tampa 2) 
Southwest Florida to the adv! 
tiser. | 


THE S. C. BECKWITH 
Special Agency 
National Representative 


es | 


Remarkable- 
Growth 


Detroit 
Times 


Evening over 
220,000 
Sunday over 
280,000 


; Represented Nationally by — 
The S. C. BECKWITH Special 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


wiewing “Masters of Advertising 
(’ (Frank-Maurice, Inc.) I had 
( to mention how meager and 
swas the description of the be- 
lof advertising in English journal- 
may reply to several letters by 
that the best and most authorita- 
(unt of the history of newspaper 
ing is the article which J. G. 
jan contributed to the printing 
-of the London Times. 

rst advertisement to appear in an 
;news sheet may be found in The 
ius Britannicus for Feb. 1, 1626. 
ytised a book having the Latin 
tpithalamium Gallobritannicum.” 
it words, it dealt with a royal 
‘etween Prince Charles of Wales 
Hy Henrette Maria, daughter to 
‘he Fourth. Evidently the ad did 
| for no other book advertisement 
‘| until about 25 years later. 

mse precursors of modern adver- 
ie word “advertisement” was not 
it instead the term “discoveries” 
loyed. The earliest true to form 
ements dealt with runaway ap- 
3, OF servants, or stolen horses. 

¢ Marchamont Nedham, the official 
st of his day, raised a fee for an 
ement in his bi-weekly Mercurius 
+ and Publick Intelligencer from 
s. 6d, he gained the nickname of 
evil’s Half-crown Newsmonger.” 
1 early issue of the Publick Ad- 
qere appeared the following— 
| the first advertisement of an 
\ coffee-house : 

stholomew Lane, on the back side of 
( Exchange, the drink called coffee, 
‘a very wholesome and physical drink, 
nany excellent vertues, closes the 
¢ the stomach, fortifies the heat within, 
gestion, quickeneth the spirits, maketh 
| lightsom, is good against eye-sores, 
* colds, rhumes, consumptions, head- 
ipsie, gout, scurvy, King’s evil, and 
Jers; is to be sold both in the morn- 
lit three of the clock in the afternoon. 


Muddiman calls attention to a 
lious quarrel which broke out be- 
ie leading coffee men of London 
(n€wspaper proprietors. Growing 
ls quarrel the coffee-house keep- 
lished a pamphlet entitled The 
i the Cotfee Men of London and 
ister: or, an account of the im- 
i and abuses put upon them and 
lle town by the present set of 
viters. With the scheme of the 
‘en for setting up newspapers of 
‘w and some account of their pro- 
) thereupon. The description of 
et by Mr. Muddiman sheds con- 
) light on press conditions in 


ict states that the “true and natural 
of the coffee men was to furnish the 
| news themselves “from the stores of 
‘€ in their own hands,” for the 
jaade use of by the newswriters ex- 
\th themselves ‘and their productions 
jmost contempt.” Persons were em- 
fe or two for each paper, at so 
‘week, “to haunt coffee houses. and 
tmselyes into companies”? where they 
dcnswn, in order to overhear what 
« Part ofthese men’s duties also was 
/ acquaintance with the footmen and 
“ants of the Nobility and gentry,” 
4 betray family secrets. They also 


=, 


foungstown | 


Vindicator 
s used our pages 
for 23 years 


——EE 


International Syndicate 
é Baltimore, Md. 


loitered about public offices “like house- 
breakers, waiting for an interview with some 
little clerk, or a conference with a doorkeeper 
in order to come at a little news or an account 
of transactions; for which the fee is a shilling 
Or a pint of wine.” The Lords of the 
Admiralty were so well aware of this that the 
fellow with the black wig (we should like to 
know who this was) was forbidden to enter 
and the clerks and doorkeepers ordered to 
beware. of him. When these scouts, after 
neglecting business all day by playing cribbage 
in an ale house, had no news, they had 
recourse to fiction, and drew up treaties, hanged 
for love and drowned for despair, told of 
deaths, robberies and revolutions, and turned 
the world upside down; and thus “cetting 
rid of the Business of the day, go to sleep 
with great Satisfaction — till the - rising Sun 
calls them again to the same Shining Employ- 
ments.” The “death hunters’? were also fed 
by the undertakers, 


The outcome of this quarrel is recorded 
as follows by Mr. Muddiman: 


The coffee men’s news project seems to have 
been nipped in the bud by the trenchant reply 
of the newspaper proprietors. Gentlemen, 
said they, frequented the coffee houses, not for 
“a dish or a dram,” for which they paid 
more than their intrinsic value, but for. the 
newspapers and for conversation. And as for 
the coffee-house keepers, who themselves pro- 
posed to usurp the office of collectors of 
news, what were they—‘cast-off valets, dis- 
carded footmen, etc., who, marrying their 
fellow-servants, turn into this way of business 
purely because they can do nothing else.” 
And as for the number of newspapers, that 
was an actual benefit to the coffee houses, 
as they drew more customers. Time was, 
said the newspaper proprietors, when coffee 
was ‘sold at a penny a dish, or three half. 
pence on a scarcity; but when the tax on 
newspapers raised their price to three half- 
pence, then the coffee men charged two pence 
a dish, chocolate being three pence. Besides 
these drinks they also sold gill and fine ales, 
and great quantities of punch, all which was 
clear profit, whereas the newspapers, out of the 
three half-pence they received, paid one half- 
penny to the Government and another to the 
mercury, or hawker. 

Finally, the scheme of the coffee-house 
keepers was termed ‘a rebellion of the mem- 
bers against the head,” and the newspaper pro- 
prietors announced their determination to erect 
about half a dozen coffee houses in the 
neighborhood of those most active against the 
newspapers. In these coffee houses, liquors 
sold for two pence a dish were to be sold 
for three half-pence, those for three half-pence 
for a penny, and punch for a shilling a quart 
less. Each house was to have a board outside 


_fashions_ 


Daily and Sunday features 
now available from 
Palm Beach and 
Havana 


FAIRCHILD 


Newspaper Services 
-——§§ Rast 13th St. New York 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men ‘of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, II. 
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UR Own VorLD 
ec ELIERS 


with “ALL the papers taken in here” on it; 
and committees were to be formed to purchase 
the very best liquors and to select ladies of 
unblemished reputation as manageresses. Noth- 
ing more was heard of the  coffee-house 
keepers’ scheme. 


Newspapers by the end of the seven- 
teenth century were carrying a miscel- 
laneous lot of advertisements. Indeed, 
the advertising end was recognized as 
one of the greatest sources of profit to 
the newspaper proprietor. Already the 
newspaper was coming to be looked upon 
by the reading public as a piece of joint 
production in that it had two things for 
sale—reading and advertising—both of 
which must be wrapped in the same con- 
tainer, the white paper on which both 
were printed. 

As early as 1728, the year on which 
the quarrel between the London coffee 
house keepers and the London newspapers 
attracted so much attention, the following 
complaint about too much advertising in 


the papers was made by the coffee-house 
men : 


Another complaint the coffee men have 
against the managers of the present newspapers 
is that they are made tools and properties of 
in the business of advertising. They stipulate 
for news, not advertisements, Yet the papers 
are ordinarily half-full of them. The Daily 
Post, for example, is often equipped with 
thirty, which yield three pounds fifteen shil- 
lings that day to the proprietors for the least. 
And ‘sometimes that paper has more. Well 
may they divide TWELVE HUNDRED 
POUNDS, A YEAR. AND UPWARDS! 
They are paid on both hands—paid by the 
advertisers for taking in Advertisements and 
paid by the coffee men for delivering them 
out; which (to make use of a homely com- 
parison) is to have a good dinner every day 
and be paid for eating it. Here’s luck, my 
lads. Never was there so fortunate a business, 


From the eighteenth century on the 
history of newspaper advertising in Eng- 
land, the United States, and other coun- 
tries is too well-known to need farther 
comment in this department. 

per tae 


D®*: VIRGILIO RODRIGUEZ 

BETETA, vice-president of the 
Press Congress of the World for 
Guatemala, has been awarded a gold 
medal by the American Society of 
History of Buenos Aires for his work 
on Colonial Journalism, Dr. Beteta has 


“The Three Musketeers” 


of the 


“GREAT MYSTERY AND 
ADVENTURE SERIES” 


“The Most Beautifully Drawn 
Newspaper Strip in America” 


Write or wire for samples and the 
exceedingly low prices for your 
territory. 


Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. 


373 4th Ave. New York City 


PeDITORIAL RESEARCH 

REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 
tion. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
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4% BUSHELS OF CORN BUYS 
A SUBSCRIPTION 


HE Urbana (Ill.) Daily Courier 

announced recently it would 

take 4% bushels of corn in ex- 

change for a yearly subscription to 

the paper. This means $1 a bushel 

for the corn, as the daily’s yearly 
rate is $4.50. 


The announcement stated the 


plan was adopted in an effort to 
help the farmers. 

A. T. Burrows is editor and man- 
ager of the Courier. 


studied the colonial newspaper pub- 


lished during the period of the old King- 
dom of Guatemala, which embraced the 
territory of the present five Central 
American Republics and has produced in 
essence, a psychological study of colonial 
mentality, as depicted by the press of the 
Spanish Colonial period. 


WHAT'S HE DOING NOW? 


A New Three Times a 
Week Sport Feature 


by 
MAXWELL 
Is Being Mailed to You This Week 


The story of your favorite Sport 
Hero of ‘yesteryear and what he 
is doing now. 


Two column mat and proof of copy 


Aus 
t ye aye 
COSMOS NEWSPAPER) SYNDICATE 
Covering \Q~ the World 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Herbert S. Houston, 
President and 
Editor-in-Chief 


NEW YORK CITY 


Myles F. Lasker, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager 


MARKET 


NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences. the 
course of security and com- 
modity prices. 


COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CENTRAL NEWS 


of America 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


42 New St., New York City 


MONTREAL La Presse, 
CANADA’S Largest 
NEWSPAPER and the 
CHICAGO Tribune, 
ONE of America’s 
LEADERS, are among 
THE users of our 
RADIO PROGRAMS. 
YOU’LL find them 

TO your advantage, 
TOO. Week’s trial 
FREE. Write or wire 


REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


AUDIO SERVICE 
326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 
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Paris Reporters Seek Protection 
Paris newspaper reporters have re- 


quested authorities to issue small badges 
to them by which they may be recognized 
as non-combatants during disturbances. 
Police clubs have frequently decended on 
wrong heads during riots, they claim. 


Editor & Publisher 


Missouri Republican Editors Meeting 


Republican editors of Missouri were to 
meet in Springfield, Lincoln’s Birthday 
for their annual winter meeting. Walter 
S. Dickey, of the Kansas City Journal- 
Post is president of the group and Charles 
Fear, Jefferson City, secretary. 


for 


February 13,2920 


Backing State-Owned’ Printing Plants 


The Minnesota typographical unions 
are planning to obtain the enactment of 
a law at the next biennial session of the 
legislature providing for state-owned 
printing plants. The senate passed a 
bill for this purpose in 1924. 


Supplies and Equipment | 


Printing Press Control 


“The Safest System in 
the World” 
For Large and 
Small Plants 


Consult Our Nearest Office 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Chicago Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit Buffalo 


Philadelphia St, Louis 
H. B. SQUIRES CO.—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. ‘The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


MONOME 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
BeCOtt 16,24 and 32-Page Presses 


GOSS 2 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work. 

HOE Quadruple, Sextuple, Sextuple color Press, 
Octuple and Double Sextuple Presses. 
DUPLEX Flat Bed Press—Prints 4, 6 or 8 
pages. Also Duplex-Quadruple Stereotype Press, 
Metropolitan Pattern. 

POTTER —16 page stereotype press with stereo- 
type machinery. Very good and very cheap 
press. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 


Chicago Office - - - - > * - Monadnock Block 


The Classified Page is the short- 
est route to the attention of the 
busy publisher. The service it of- 


fers is most profitable to Buyer and 
Seller. 


= THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Hoe Stereotype Fur- 
nace with Hoe Equt- 
poise Curved Casting 
Moulds and Pumps. 


If it’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


The Quickest and Best Casting Unit 


MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


The Goss Motor Driven 
Steam Table uses no power 
except while platen is being 
raised or lowered. 30,000 
Ibs. “follow-up” pressure 
exerted duringdrying. Units 
of one platen. Permits plac- 
ing as many units as desired 
side by side. Automatic 
releases. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyp- 
ing Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


also at 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Classifve 


EDITOR €» PUBLISE: 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order| 


1 Time — .40 per line 

2 Times — .35 per line 

3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATION 


(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

4 Times — .55 per line 
White space charge at same rate per |} 
insertion as earned by frequency of in} 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 ins| 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the 1} 
classify, edit or reject any advertisemi | 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


———$<—$ 
INDEX OF CLASSIFICAl| 
= 


ADVERTISING 
General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pa) 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraii | 
Supplies Devic 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE 


Brokers Newspapers War | 
Newspapers For Sale 


CIRCULATION 
Promotion Distribut | 
Premiums 


EDITORIAL 
Business News Correspondi | 
Syndicate Features 

Art Pages Radio 
Comics Sports 
Fashion Pages Statistical 
Fiction Wire News 
News Pictorial Women’s Pa 

EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted Situations Wai 

MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale Equipment VW) 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you wan 
business, conmimunicate with the Inte | 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Sui 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Feature Pages—Local display d 
from non-regular advertisers. Industria 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Spec 
tions. Every account gueranteed. Wi! 
jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder. F| 
Apts. 2Sth and Market Sts., Wil) 
Delaware. 


Es 
ty 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display c| 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrié: 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Spe 
tions. Every account guaranteed. 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, ca’ 


& Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNI. 


Brokers 


Desirable Evening Paper and Job Pl 
clusive field, good plant, net profits 25° 
payment $40,000. Several successful 

exclusive fields, earning good dividends’ 
asked. J. B. Shale, Times Building, N' 


Job Plant For Sale 


Printing. Plant for Sale in Florida; | 
gressive, prosperous; established ovel 
years ago and has the reputation of S| 
work for particular customers. It 1) 
in South Florida’s largest and_ best 4 
a splendid equipment, all the busine’, 
possibly handle and a_ clientele th 
“shop”? for prices. With the wonderfu 
ity now existing in Florida the vet! 
be rapidly increased both in volt: 
profit. Owner desires to sell for tl 


' reason that he has made all the | 


needs and wants to quit. A price 
named that should yield the buyer 4 tT 
income on his investment. Any 
terms will be considered, but no imqt 
be answered unless accompanied by * 
to show that parties are reliable anc 
tion to talk business. Address ine 
Florida Printer, care of Editor & 

New York City. 
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A Service For Every Reader 


3USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Newspapers Wanted 


Help Wanted : 


Situations Wanted 


ening Daily—Live wire manager wants to 
urchase one-half or controlling interest in 
wening newspaper; in north preferred. Ad- 
iress_in full confidence, B-721, Editor & 
ublisher. 


imal Daily, preferably in Wisconsin or between 
few York and Chicago. P. O. Box 382, Green 
ay, Wis. 


Newspapers For Sale 


feekly—Splendid little weekly booklet publi- 
ition for sale in one of Florida’s fastest grow- 
\g cities. Established two years and showing 
ne profit, Owner forced to sell account 
fessure other business. Full details by writing 
)-722, Editor & Publisher. 


| Opportunity to Invest 


; 


jewspaper Men with proven ability who have 
‘me money to invest will do well to correspond 
ith me. The best opportunity for a daily 
‘wspaper in the entire country. -Full particu- 
rs will be given in detail to the one who can 
talify. Additional necessary capital will be 
irnished to such party. Send photo, references 
id full particulars first letter. William E. 
oore, Care Virginian. Hotel, Princeton, West 
\rginia. y 


oung Advertising Man wanted who will go 
| with editor in purchasing small daily. 
. O. Box 382, Green Bay, Wis. 


Representatives 


wspaper Publishers—Contemplate a record 
t Naticnal advertising during 1926. Keen 
mpetition warrants intensive sales application. 
pnstant cultivation of accounts assures volume 
lage. Individual solicitation by Eastern Rep- 
sentative of long experience available for one 
wspaper of commanding pésition in its terri- 


ty. Address B-734, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Mo eS 
irculation—When quick, additional circulation 
werage becomes necessary, remember that our 
lenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
‘tur proof against experimenting. Write or 
ire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
lock, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


‘culation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
t Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
nnship Club Campaigns. 


iNetin—Publishers—The leading daily city of 
100,000 population, 49th state. Stimulating 
Kir circulation through cur suggestions. 
tite or wire now. Most competitors are 
‘le awake fellows. The Albright China Co., 
‘rrollton, Ohio. 


wre Circulation—Our “Opportunity Club” 
‘mpaign Plan is a Circulation Builder— 
lone, Wire, Write, Sherman & Eckert, 16 
jath Fourth Street, Easton, Pa. 
——=——————— = =— = 


Premiums 


‘miums—Circulation figures of the leading 
wspapers of tcday stand as a monument to 
' pulling power of chinaware as a circulation 
‘nulant. Our suggestions save promotion 
{ts. The Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


___ EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


1 ate See 
inden Post Telegram and Dunkirk Observer 
| the new customers this week. Write for 
ples of a live, alert, up-to-date service. 
+ Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, 
Ww York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
| Help Wanted 


vertisng Manager; Advertising Salesmen; 
‘sified Solicitors: Classified Managers; 
‘ulation Men; Editorial positions. now open. 
jlishers’ Placement Service, Seitz Bldg., 
hheuse, Dy. 


liaging FEditor—New York State Evening 
‘ly Newspaper, in splendid field, with net 
# circulation in excess of 30.000 copies per 
® is in need of services of able and ag- 
"sive managing editor. Position requires 
of fine character and attainments, having 
yhis credit, real record of executive ac- 
plishments. Complete editorial control will 
iven to the right man as well as a salary 
€nsurate with his capacity and ability. 
Pplying please give reference and full in- 
¥ation in first letter, with picture. Strictly 
dential. B-714, Editor & Publisher. 


Sport Writers—Cartoonists; Feature Writers; 
Immediate openings. Publishers’ Placement 
Service, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special Edition—Open for proposition from 
responsible Special Edition promoter for a State- 
wide official publication on a Thirty-First Annual 
Convention number. Co-operation by all officers 
and members in every city who own and control 
the publication. Address Old Dominion South, 


care Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesman, experienced, required by 
an important New York syndicate. Address, 
pris all particulars, B-732, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


Syndicate Salesmen are offered profitable side- 
line in placing cut service with leading depart- 
ment stores. and specialty shops in their ter- 
ritories on yearly contract basis. Service well 
established and ‘sells readily. Desirable ter- 
ritory open. Address W. J. Hannon, 1435 E. 
12th St., Cleveland, O. 


Two Good Copy Men, who know their stuff, 
wanted by live wire Advertising Agency in 
Florida. We can also use a ayout man, 
Write B-723, Editor & Publisher, stating ex- 
perience, salary expected, etc., all in first letter, 


--llaEaSaSSSS 
Situations Wanted 


Advertising Man for responsible space selling 
job. Wants to make change in near future. 
Prefer meditim size Southern city. Young, 
married, Christian. Highest references and 
with background of experience that assures 
competence in any position accepted. B-709, 
Editor & Publisher, 

Advertising Manager—Exper enced as Assistant 
and Advertising Manager of both eastern and 
central western newspapers, and as partner in 
New York Special Agency. Now employed, but 
seeking position where opportunities are un- 
limited for a real producer. Newspaper with 
largest circulation in city of 100,000 or more 
preferred. B-703, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, 31 years of age, college 
training, married, has had several years’ ex- 
perience both Display and Classified advertising 
on papers with from 10,000 to 200,000 daily 
circulation, now employed in Mid-West, desires 
to make connection on Eastern publication. 
Excellent references. B-728, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Advertising Manager, now employed, seeks 
new connection. Twelve years’ experience in 
selling advertising, Age 35. Thoroughly 
familiar with local display, automobile accounts 
and publicity, national accounts and service 
work, also classified advertising, Employed at 
present as_ Advertising Manager of middle 
western daily with circulation about 85,000. 
Not satisfied with future here. Can furnish 
best of references. Box B-624, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Capable of increasing 
linage. Experience on display staff Metropoli- 
tan newspaper, account executive large New 
York Advertising Agency. Now branch man- 
ager for same agency. Ideally fitted to handle 
national business and manage local staff. Would 
consider $275 month, if there is opportunity 
for increased salary after ahility is proved. 
Address B-737, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, now emploved, is look- 
ing for connection with wide awake newspaper. 
Over twelve years’ experience. Age thirty-two. 
Have always been able to show very satisfactory 
increase in linage. Am a real business cetter. 
Now employed as advertising manager on one 
of Ohio’s leading newspapers. Could be avail- 
able March first. Best-of references. Address 
B-736, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager-Solicitor, 28, married, 
seeks connection with growing paper in city 
between 20,000 and 150,000 where marked 
ability as copy-writer, linage and good-will 
builder is needed. Hard work, keen competi- 
tion no deterrent. Salary $60, but future 
prospects. living conditions first considerations. 
B-704, Editor & Publisher. 


Artist—Cartoonist, experienced all newspaper 
art, desires change. B-696, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager—Capable of Metropolitan 
promotion. Produce and maintain stanle circula- 
tion. Seeks personal interview publisher, city 
exceeding 200.000. East of Rocky Mountains. 
B-707. Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation-Promotion Manager wishes posi- 
tion as circulation mariager with newspaper 
under 50.000 circulation, or city circulator 
with paper over 50,000. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience on morning, evening, Sunday and 
combination newspapers. Thoroughly under- 
stands. promotion, contest work, etc. Available 
on month’s notice. Best references. B-706, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager—My four year record on 
last paper will interest you. Not the hich- 
pressure type, but have a thorough ‘knowledge 
of how to build permanent and_ profitable 
classified. Will consider any paner, anywhere, 
on salary and bonus basis. Available anytime; 
in business for self at present. Aged 28, 
married. . Address B-729, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—Newspaperman, 29, wishes position 
on editorial staff of small city daily. Uni- 
versity graduate. Worked in cities of 10,000 
to 6 million. Would make investment, Pet Ot 
Box 382, Green Bay, Wis. 


Editorial Man, good writer, wants change; city 
of 20,000 to 100,000. Just the fellow some 
publisher wants. Reasonable terms. Try me, 
B-725, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor-Manager, 30 years’ all round experience, 
references, seeks position in city under 100,000. 
B-731, Editor & Publisher, 


Executive Positions or Possible Financial Inter- 
est desired by two young men; 14 years’ 
newspaper advertising work; now with large 
newspaper. Ability already proven. Write 
B-724, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive—Who knows daily newspaper busi- 
ness inside and out, mechanical, editorial, 
advertising and circulation, seeks permanent 
connection; 12 years’ experience. Can produce 
good paper at minimum cost. Age 32. Address 
B-727, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor—Fine organizer, resourceful 
executive, references, seeks position in city 


under 300,000. B-730, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent—All-around experi- 
enced on metropolitan dailies; Pyrotechnic with 
absolute control; available soon; $10,000 year. 
B-668, Editor & Publisher. 4 


ee 
Manager or Managing Editor—Position wanted 
on small city daily, with privileges of buying 
interest now or later. Age 35; twelve years 
experience on large and small papers. Middle- 
west preferred. B-735, Editor & Publisher. 

Sports—Over four years’ metropolitan experi- 
ence, daily exclusively. Can write all sports— 
base ball, foot ball, basket ball, tennis, golf, 
polo, hockey, track and field, swimming, 
Played on and coached college and A. E. F, 


teams. Also exceptional knowledge European 
sport. Speaks French. Three years make-up. 
References. Age 31. Married. Address 


B-726, Editor & Publisher. 


Street and Desk Man, experienced, available 
at once, Write or wire Gerald Forbes, 600 
West Eleventh, Oklahoma City. 

Theatre, Book, Art Editor wants position with 
afternoon daily or monthly magazine. On 
newspapers since graduation from University in 
1924. Magazine experience. Original. Modern, 
not violently Menckenesque. 24 years young, 
Now on city daily. Address B-733, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale 


Duplex—Having purchased a Duplex 48-page 
press, we will sell our Duplex 20-page, 8 col. 
12% em, one deck Metr politan stereotype 
press. Condition like new doing excellent work. 
Would keep press if we had room. Delivery 
and terms at purchaser's convenience. De- 
cided bargain. Daily Home News, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Linotype Bargains—Several Model One Lino- 
types in good running order, Price $600 each. 
Several Model Two and Model Four Linotypes 
reduced to one magazine machines, price $650 
each. One Model Five Linotype, excellent con- 
dition $1000. All without matrices. Prices 
strictly cash. You can use them until you 
need a better machine then trade in for twice 
as much on new machine. The Linograph 
Company. Davenport, Iowa. 


Potter Stereotype Press, 16-page, with all 
necessary equipment, 4 linotypes, and other 
equipment used in modern newspaper and job 
Plant. Papers consolidated, reason for selling. 
Must dispose of immediately. The Herald- 
Argus, La Porte, Ind. 


Press for Sale—Having consolidated three news- 
papers into two papers we have One 12-page 
Goss Monitor Perfection Press. with complete 
stereotyping outfit with mat roller in excellent 
condition, two model No, 3 linotypes in fair 
condition, also one model “C” Intertype good 
condition. If interested communicate promptly 
with The News-Globe Publisher Company, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 

Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 


sale cheap. The Gnss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Panlina St.. Chicago. TH 


Equipment Wanted 


WEB ‘PRESS wanted. We have order for a 
16-page press. Hoe, Scentt or Goss. To parties 
wanting. a larger machine, can offer 20-page 
Goss, 32-page duplex, 32-page Hoe, at attractive 
mrices; good allowance fcr press to he traded in. 
Geod bargain in 4-column 64-nace supplement 
press; 2-color, stitcher attached; . mailing equip- 
ment. Peckham Machinery Co., 1328 Broadway, 
New York City. 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
ers in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison A ve., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
1S years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 

PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 

SALE AND APPRAISAL 
of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists include men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest re-ponsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Registration free. No 
charge to employers. 


Read for Profit 
Use for Results 


High calibred men 
for advertising, circula- 
tion, editorial or business 
departments may be 
reached through the Clas- 
sified page. 


Services that will pro- 
mote either Circulation or 
Advertising reach their 
prospects through this 
medium. 


Editorial features that 
will build circulation can 
make ..contact with edi- 
tors; equipment can be 
bought or ‘sold, and the 
man with a few thousands 
to invest can find an op- 
portunity—all through the 
Classified page of 


Editor & Publisher 
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RID Ssises 


HE idea of awarding prizes to carrier 


boys is not a new one. It is, how- 
ever, a good plan to publish a_ story 
about the boy who wins the weekly or 
monthly prize, and if possible publish his 
photograph. It makes good local copy, 
lets the subscribers know the newspaper 
is doing its best to give the utmost in 
carrier service, and creates a fine spirit 
of loyalty to the publishers and competi- 
tion among themselves on the part of 
the newsies.—Helen Capron Helsby, 


Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Wages of workers go on Saturady 
evenings for ephemeral enjoyment. 
Many persons seek places where danc- 
ing and dining are good, recuperate on 
Sunday and return to thejr treadmill 
tasks on Monday. A Northwest paper 
features with success every Saturday a 
double truck of display ads entitled : 
“Where to dine and dance,” including 
ads of places where the two popular 
Saturday evening enjoyments are com- 
bined.—C. M. L. 


The growth of the auto business is 
resulting in many distributing firms 
building new headquarters. Detroit News 
recently at the opening of a new dealer- 
distributor headquarters of a large con- 
cern took advantage of the occasion to 
put out a special section with the usual 
local auto ads and sizeable ads from 
many of the suburban and rural dealers. 
A similar announcement should be pos- 
sible in other cities where the leading 
dealers are opening new  bujldings— 


A. N. 


Often lost track of while a contest is 
on, nevertheless the main purpose of the 
contest conducted by a newspaper is to 
create Friends. Therefore, an excellent 
reply to a contestant may be along the 
lines used by a large magazine, as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Friend: 

The editors of thank you for your 
perscnal interest in , evinced by your 
contribution. Your letter will receive earnest 
and friendly consideration, and you will shortly 
be notified of the decision of the judges. 

The editors cordially invite you to write 
letters concerning the other articles that ap- 
pear in from time to time. 


Although such a letter is sterotyped, 
it loses none of its. downright friendli- 
ness when received by a contest-letter 
contributor.—C. M. L. 


As a circulation promotion stunt ob- 
tain half-a-dozen portraits, block out the 
features and reproduce them in the paper, 
offering prizes to readers who can show 
that the missing face is theirs. News 
of the World, London, did this on a 
big scale—G. F. Wilkinson, London. 


Many insurance companies get out 
monthly lists showing how salesmen in 
various sections rank. Every time that 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service. 
| Werld Building, New York 


PEERS 
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ONE DOLLAR 
$ $ WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


an insurance salesman in your city makes 
a fine showing on the list of his com- 
pany he should use advertising space in 
your paper to tell about it. Keep in 


touch with the local insurance agents and 
get advertising from them when they do 
make such good showings.—F. H. W. 


DAILY HIRES SPECIAL TRAIN 


50 Freight Cars of Newsprint Pushed 
Through Embargo for Miami Herald 


A special train of 50 cars was required 
to move a consignment of more than 
1,000 tons of newsprint from the Balti- 
more docks to Miami, Fla., for use by 
the Miami Herald, 

The consignment, representing several 
regular shipments from a Canadian mill, 
had been held up by the Florida freight 
embargo and by the partial blocade of 
Miami harbor. Threatened by a paper 
shortage, President Frank B. Shutts of 
the Herald, arranged with the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Florida East Coast 
railroads to rush the solid train through 
on special schedule at a cost of nearly 
$40,000. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
SH aNe Gallas 
PUBLISHED 


es 


THE classified section of the city direc- 
tory offers a source of tips for stories 
for the industrial or manufacturing page 
editor that is often overlooked. A care- 
ful perusal of the lists of businesses will 
furnish many little known industries that 
are often of an unusual nature—A. N. 


For the past two ytars or more nearly 
every one has demanded a let up in law- 
making, saying that many we now have 
should be repealed. I can think of no 
more stimulating feature for a news- 
paper at this time than a public discus- 
sion on the subject. Why not offer a 
small prize for the best letters. Ask 
which laws are “In the way.”—Fred 
Ie Was bennett 

Weeklies and dailies published in the 
smaller cities can add a department to 
their papers by getting in touch with 
their -town’s “colony” in the principal 
large city in their respective territories. 
Thus the doings of former residents in 
the metropolis may be chronicled in the 
home paper. Most of these are young 
people and as a rule keep close tabs on 
each other. Marriages and promotions 
in business will be found to be among 
the principal newsevents. This depart- 
ment might be labeled “The City’s Echo.” 
—Gilbert W. Garvin. 


Timely interviews on live topics can 
be obtained in even the smaller towns by 
having a reporter visit the leading hotels 
in search of men from communities loom- 
ing up in news items. If St. Louis men 
are involved in a liquor scandal, inter- 
view a man from St. Louis on liquor 
conditions there. If oysters are high 
priced, ask a man from Baltimore what 
is the cause. If Los Angeles is being 


accused of movie scandals, interview a 
Traveling men, you 


man from there. 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


will find, are well informed and they 
can generally be found at the dinner 
hour.—R. C. Schroeder. 


A Texas afternoon newspaper runs an 
“Our Dog” column which is proving quite 
a hit with the patrons. In the city where 
the paper is located there are about 6000 
dog owners, most of them of the type of 
people who subscribe for a newspaper. 
The column is edited by a canine en- 
thusiast of the city, who does it free 
of charge. It serves as a means of dis- 
seminatjng information about dogs, and 
also has a “Q and A” column for mat- 
ters pertaining to dog culture. Nearly 
all papers have a radio column; few have 
a “dog” column.—Jack Hawkins. 


There are many people in a large city 


HOWE ABOUT 
EVERYTHING 


“OF THE BIG THINGS GOING 
ON NOW,” SAYS ED HOWE, 
“MORE THAN HALF ARE 
MISTAKES.” 


WELL, THE SYNDICATION 
OF ED’S WEEKLY COLUMN OF 
CHEERFUL INDIGNATION 1S 
NO MISTAKE—ORDER IT AND 
FIND OUT WHY. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. 
154 Nassau St. New York City 


The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 
illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 
throughout the United 
States and in foreign 
countries. 
4 page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 


who see the fire trucks on a call but very 
seldom know where the conflagration is, 
if it happens to be but a small fire. To 
counteract this, the Milwaukee Leader, 
under: the head “Fire Alarms’ tells the) 
location of fire, what burned, and_ the} 
cause and-time.——Wilbur Polson, Ma 
waukee. | 


} 


| 
Funny things that first grade public! 
school pupils have said is the subject of 
a new daily series which is of especial] 
human’ interest, now running in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Post. The quips) 
have been obtained from the teachers 
themselves, and the fact that the bright | 
sayings are localized has made for muck} 
reader interest.—R.B.S. 


The Fresno Republican is asking min. 
isters of that city the question, “What i) 
your most helpful hymn?” Their answers | 
together with a reproduction of the musi| 
and words of the favorite hymns, are pub) 
lished on the editorial page—L. C. P. | 


« America’s Own” | 


HELEN 
WILLS 


Secure her 
tennis; twice 2 
through 


KING FEATURES || 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


eeB BB eeeeeeee 


Frank H. Simonds 


is in FZUROPE for the 
Disarmament Conference 
as representative of over 
fifty leading American 
Newspapers. | 


His List is still growing. 
The First European release will 
appear on February 14 | 


Wire for option 


on 
His Articles 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
BHEBBBBaBHRBHe BE 


"UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS) 
- World Building New Yo : 
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NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE IN 


SHE SOUTH 


IS A REAL SELLING FORCE 


TTT 


TTT 
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The South is steadfastly American and the Southern home is a dominant institution because the 
people are reared under the inspiration of the sanctities of the home circle. 


TTT 


Of the rich, deep traditions of the South, the lethargy has been shaken off. There is a new South 


today—an onward driving, pulsating South in industry, agriculture and finance. C 
Fundamentally, successful industries develop best where abundant raw materials, mechanical = we 
power and stable population combine. Tremendously rich in natural resources, power and raw ma- = ; 
terials, the South has taken forward stride with seven-league boots and today the economic advan- = . 
tages resulting from the development of her resources are leading the trail of industry Southward. = Ce: 
This is true not only in the textile field, where advantageous conditions of power, climate, labor and = 4g 
living conditions at the source of raw materials have already transferred the center of industry from = ‘ 
another great industrial center to the South, but in other lines of diversified manufacturing as well. E ’ 


The South is the most inviting territory for the distribution of merchandise just because of its indus- 
trial advancement and ideal home conditions. 


TTT 


Ill 


ll 


The daily newspapers of the South are a powerful influence in the Southern home and constitute the 
most valuable selling force for the National Advertiser. 


lll 
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For Sales Promotion Use 
These Southern Newspapers 


Circu- 
ALABAMA lation i NORTH CAROLINA 


epeuniston Star ......00sscc0 A PWisieselele.s 


**Mobile Register ..., 
**Mobile Register .... 


ATTICA 


TiWinston-Salem Journal ee 
FLORIDA **Winston-Salem Sentinel 


*Daytona Daily News............... (ES) . 0385 + SOUTH CAROLINA 

**Florida Times-Union (M) 42,376..... 115) .12(8. SeColumbia (Statewsticcisass sees e << 
TiLekeland Ledger ................... (E) 03 03 **Columbia State 
SPAM NEEM EL ONG LCM s/. lois <)syciule sa aieidiete ayasniers 


' **Groonville Nows 2. we.ceesie os cceesse ( 
BIAMUELOTALG, 05.6.0. 0c sie sitisieists oe oa s's . 


**Pensacola News and Journal....... . : TENNESSEE 
t8t. Petersburg Independent........ **Chattanooga Times 
EMINDM TUMOR <..c.colas acccce esis Siete’ 06 .06 **Chattanooga Times id... . 066 ceclecsc 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 28,249.......... :09(, ‘ae lCU™*é<‘é ‘éi.©€ @®Meomphis Commercial Appeal........ 
**West Palm Beach Post............. 06 .06 
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“By Their Works Ye Shall Know Them” 


WAVe/. ORKS not Words. — 


Not mere volume of words has placed a few successful news- 


papers in the twenty-million linage class, or others in the group 


printing more than ten million lines annually. 


Not mere volume of words has won the place for Consolidated Press 


writers in those successful papers. 


You will find C. P. A. writers in the dominating papers of all the way 


from ten-thousand circulation to a half-million daily. 


You will find these distinctive dispatches in papers whose copy desks 
winnow C. P. A. from a grist of hundreds of thousands of words from half a 


dozen wires. 


You will find them in complete and successful newspapers in which 


C. P. A. supplements a single spot news wire. 


Like the papers they serve, they are selected ; the writers selected from 
their professional competitors; their terse and authoritative dispatches selected 


from the mass of copy that pours over the desks. 


By their works they are known: authoritative, distinctive, interpretative 
dispatches, essential to the complete newspaper, and for only one 


newspaper in each city. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 


THIS ISSUE—ORGANIZATION PLANS OF UNITED STATES DAILY. 


ITOR®& PUBLISHER 


a Th eOdestblishers'and Ad, vertisers Journalin Araerica ae 


SuITE 1700 Times Buitpine. New Yorr 
42 °° StREET AND BRoapway. 
| i Original pee cles entry The Journalist 


en alist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 1909; 
1 vertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Regarding Their Advertising in The Chicago 

Daily News ( exclusive ) the Wood Conversion 

Company, Manufacturers of 
m 
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JOURNALISM LIBRARY 


Net to be taken from this roo 


“You will probably be interested to know that we are plan- 
ning to renew our contract with The Chicago Daily News for our 
1926 advertising campaign in this territory. 


“Our volume of BALSAM-WOOL sales in Chicago this year 
has been more than double that of 1924, and this year (1925) 
our advertising appeared exclusively in The Daily News. We 
| do not, of course, attribute all this increase to The Daily News 
advertising, as our product, our sales efforts and all the other 

elements of sound business played their great part. However, 

fully realizing that advertising is a big factor in successful busj- 
y ness building, we intend to use next year the same medium — 
f The Daily News—which has certainly delivered the goods. 


“We sincerely appreciate the splendid co-operation and 
service your staff has given us this past Vedat. 


i This contains a suggestion for other manu- 
| 


| facturers of building materials and allied 
products who are after maximum sales in 
b Chicago and a maximum return from their 
. advertising. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in C hicago 
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SCOTT Straight-Unit UNDERFED 
OCTUPLE PRESS 


SCONTSTRAGHTONT] fl 
OCTUPLE PRESS | 


Four Units and Two Folders 


3 of these presses 
are now being used 
by the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Multi-Unit” and *Straight-Unit” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
New York Office = - - - . 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - ~ 441 Monadnock Block 


Cabie Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


HE paper rolls are on the floor below. 


The pressroom is thus left free and clean 
for the most efficient and uninterrupted 
press operation. The pressmen can 
concentrate their attention on their 


regular work. 


On the floor below the paper rolls can 
be more easily handled. There is plenty 
of room in which to shift the rolls and 


make quick changes. 


The mezzanine type of press, therefore, 
assures maximum ease and speed in 


production. 
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How’re Things 
| in:Baltimore ? 


| @ Ask Montgomery-W ard! Last spring they built in Balti- 
more. A big distributing plant for their mail-order busi- 
ness in the East. And a big retail store. 


| 
| @ Located in a part of Baltimore about as inaccessible as it 
| could be. Far away from shopping centers—served by only 
a few street-car lines. 
| q But now the plans are drawn for an immense addition to 
their retail selling space. Business is good in Baltimore — 
| emphatically good—and Montgomery-Ward can tell you 


SO. 


f @ Since the opening of their store, Montgomery -Ward have 
advertised consistently and regularly in the Sunpapers. 
Modesty forbids that we take too much credit—but, unless 
you know Baltimore well, it would be hard to realize how 
far from any shopping district and normal routes of travel 


the Montgomery - Ward store 1s. 
q “Things” are good in Baltimore—and one of the best 


things is the complete coverage provided by the Sunpapers. 
January Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M.& E.) . 245,020 
Sunday . - -; 186.979 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


tise SUN 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


Bowery Bank Bldg., VY 
110 E. 42d St., New York H SO 
GUY S. OSBORN | WG eee, 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—T hey Say “SUNpaper” 
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; 
The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 


Progress 


Among all of the newspaper developments in the United States during the last thirty 
years none stands out as conspicuously for sheer merit of legitimate performance like that of 


the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Starting in 1895 with 6,317 circulation the Bulletin has grown to a sale of 524,662 a 
day without resort to any other device than the printing of the best newspaper that could be 
turned out. Here is the table of progress: 


1895 io 02 oan amos 17 191, 253,565 
1896! -1cliUohs sae 33,625 1912): 526s see ae - - 281,285 
1897-119 ee ee Doe EIU 193... 2° eee 291,868 
189802" -Hat- Fa eae - - 113,973 1914. - - 326010 
1099 oe e ee AL 1915, == 32 = 356,531 
1900) -o- =)- h 124,855 1916-225 eee eee - - 402,644 
ald emcee he 130,084 1917. |=). ee *367,766 
A - - 130,439 19182: / 2 ee 430,614 
1903 ease ne Seema te 7s 1919 4 eee AA8. 126 
19045}, - ce 182,904 

0s. 2 TiLK; 1920. - eee - - - 488,687 
i906 22. ae . . 299-480 1921 <3 = re 494,629 
1907° 2.2 a 241,400 1922 (085 eee 493,240 
L908 ter gerne See AN Or 1928 =< iee  =e 905,035 
LOUQF ee. nee eee 249,811 1024 see 918,357 
19) 0 coe: - - 244,063 1925) - 524,662 


* Price advanced to 2c a copy. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin stands as the shi 
sary to use sensational headlines, and colored prin 
ican public. 


ning example of the fact that it is not neces- 
ting to sell a meritorious product to the Amer- 


It provides practically one hundred per cent cover of the homes in its city, does not seek 
sales outside the legitimate local trading market, and sells its advertising at the lowest rate per 
line per thousand of unduplicated circulation in the world. 


While certain of the other big sellers of the day seek to put over an inferior 
forced draught methods, the Bulletin goes quietly on its way to greater and more 
achievement strictly on lines of accuracy, sanity, and sound service. 


product by 


worth while 


Advertisers’ W eekly, January 23, 1926. 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew, Editor; 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St., at Broadway, New York, Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Daily Report of Government’s Activities 
In New Newspaper at Washington 


No Local News, Editorials or Interpretative Comments in United States Daily, to Be Issued March 4th 


LANS for a new daily newspaper, 

national in scope, were announced 
this week at Washington by David Law- 
rence, noted Washington correspondent 
and president of the Consolidated Press 
Association and Current News Features, 
Inc. The newspaper, to be called The 
United States Daily, will be printed in 
Washington, and will concern itself, not 
with the local news of the capital, but 
with the activities of Government officers 
and departments. It will contain no 
interpretative articles on 
headlines. It will give a daily account of 
affairs of the White House, of Congress, 
and of the several departments and 
bureaus. Particular attention will be 
paid to the fiscal side of the Government, 
it is stated, so that all available facts will 
be published to throw light upon the 
methods by which government funds are 
expended and the purposes of the ex- 
penditures. 

The new newspaper will be unique in 


-that space considerations as they govern 


the use of copy by the daily press will 
be non-existent, and also because its en- 
tire staff of more than thirty reporters 


will concern itself only with writing 
statements of fact. There will be no 
supposition, presumption, forecasts or 


-surmises in the columns of the new paper. 


As an evidence of the completeness that 


will characterize the paper, Mr. Law- 
rence chose a hypothetical example, 
saying : 


“Supposing Mr. Mellon, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, issues a 10,000 word 
statement explaining the tax bill. Ad- 
mittedly few, if any, newspapers would 
be able to publish the statement in full, 


“nor is it conceivable that any of the ex- 


isting news agencies would transmit it 
in full. General news, on the day Mr. 
Mellon issued his statement, might be of 
such importance that his statement would 
have to be abbreveated or condensed so 
far as the newspapers generally were 
concerned. The United States Daily, 
however, will not be interested in general 
news, but it will number among its 
readers enough persons sufficiently inter- 
ested in taxes to warrant its publist ing 
the text of Mr. Mellon’s statement com- 
pletely. And this same rule will hold for 
all other important government announce- 
ments or documents. Our field is the 
Federal Government and we are going 
to cover that alone.” 

Mr. Lawrence will be president and 
editor of the corporation, 
which is chartered in Del- 
aware with an authorized 
capitalization of $1,000,000. 
He will hold a majority 
of the common stock and 
will also be the largest in- 
dividual holder of preferred 
stock. Associated with 


terprise are forty-eight 
noted men and women from 
the different states of the 
Union. Among them are 
former cabinet officers, per- 
sons high in diplomatic life, 
and other national figures, 


Davin LAWRENCE Jay 


representative of all political parties and 
political faiths, and many lines of finance 
and commerce. Their names will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. Lawrence will not write for the 
new paper, but will act solely in a man- 
agerial capacity, and his connection with 
it will not cause:any changes in the opera- 
tions of the Consolidated Press. Mr. 
Lawrence will continue to write daily, as 
he has done for many years, his regular 
Washington dispatch for the more than 
160 daily newspapers in the United 
States and Canada that receive it. 

The United States Daily, which will 
issue its first number on March 4th, will 
sell for five cents a copy or $15 a year. 
According to its prospectus, its appeal 
will be directed to manufacturers of all 
kinds, large mercantile establishments, 
importers and exporters, lawyers and 
engineers, banks and financial institutions, 
railroads, large shippers, traffic officials, 
chambers of commerce, people wishing 
to sell supplies to the government, statis- 
ticians, economists, schools and colleges, 
libraries and other agencies and _ in- 
dividuals interested in obtaining a daily 
detailed record of the government’s 
activities. 

Advertising, for which a minimum of 
50 cents a line will be charged, will be 
accepted from financial houses engaged 
in national advertising, steamship com- 
panies, firms selling merchandise and 
equipment to Government bureaus, rail- 
roads, hotels, national trade associations 
and others desiring to place their view- 
point before the class circulation which 
this publication will have. 

The paper will be seven columns wide 
and will be printed on stock slightly 
better than ordinary newsprint. It will 
be illustrated occasionally. Size will de- 
pend upon the flow of news, but will 
average about 16 pages. 

Machinery has been ordered for a com- 
plete newspaper plant and is being in- 
stalled in the building leased by the cor- 
poration at 22nd and M streets, N. W., 
Washington. The publication will be 
printed on a Goss sextuple press, with 
Cline full automatic motive equipment. 
The stereotype plant is entirely new and 
of the most modern type. The compos- 
ing room includes a battery of 14 Mer- 
genthaler linotypes, one model 14, two 
multiple magazine model 8s, and eleven 
single magazine 8s; complet Ludlow and 


Elrod equipment, Miller saws, all steel 
makeup tables and furniture as well as 
other accessories for a complete plant. 
The paper will go to press about 6 
p. m. every night, except Sunday and 
certain legal holidays, and will be de- 
livered early each morning in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 


and Pittsburgh and other cities in the 
East. 
Besides Mr. Lawrence, the management 


will include an executive staff, as follows 

Publisher, Jay Jerome Williams; gen- 
eral manager, John E. Rice; director of 
advertising, Victor Whitlock; treasurer, 
James L. Bray; managing editor, Homer 
J. Dodge; foreign editor, Drew Pearson, 
and chief of the capitol staff, Donald 
Craig. Mr. Williams was formerly with 
the Bell Syndicate and prior to that he 
was associated with Mr. Lawrence in 
the development of the Consolidated 
Press Association. Mr, Rice was for- 
merly general manager of the Washing- 
ton Herald. Mr. Whitlock, up to this 
week, has been the successful director of 
advertising for the WNation’s Business. 
Mr. Bray has been associated with Mr. 
Lawrence in the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation for many years. Mr. Dodge 
has been head of the Federal Trade In- 
formation Service and a Washington cor- 
respondent. Mr. Pearson has specialized 
in writing national and _ international 
articles for the United Publishers’ Com- 
mercial News Service and Mr. Craig was 
the former head of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Hearld. 

The United States Daily will contain 
no editorial page or opinion of any kind 
whatsoever. There will be no interpre- 
tative articles or comments. The aim, 
according to Mr. Lawrence, is to have 
all articles without bias so they simply 
will be correct statements of fact. 

When occasion warrants, all important 
documents in the relations between the 
United States and foreign governments, 
and the relations between foreign govern- 
ments, will be published. Attention will 
also be given to data covering inter- 
national conferences, proceedings of the 
League of Nations and its subsidiary con- 
ferences, together with other international 
conferences which are of special interest 
to students of international affairs. 

About 30 ment will be detailed to 
covering ~ Washington for “domestic 
news,” according to Mr. Lawrence, who 
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PEARSON 


Under Ownership and Management of David Lawrence 


plans to assign, as regular beats, bureaus 
and other activities which are generally 
ignored by the daily press. A brief out- 
line of the new paper’s editorial program, 
as furnished by Mr. Lawrence, follows: 

1. Every caller at the White House 
will be interviewed. Reports of various 
agencies such as the Tariff Commission 
will be carried as fully as possible. 
Routine announcements will be printed in 
full. All Presidential appointments will 
be published. 

2. One man will devote all his time 
to the State Department, making com- 
plete notes on privileged material ob- 
tained at the daily conference with the 
Secretary. This reporter and the man 
assigned to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce will seek to obtain 
commercial news, not now printed, from 
the divisions of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Western European Affairs, Near Eastern 
Affairs, Eastern European Affairs, Latin 
American Affairs and Mexican Affairs, 
and should also obtain many names and 
considerable news from the division of 
passport control and the visa office. The 
division of political and economice in- 
formation, the consular service and the 
diplomatic bureau will also be covered, 
not only for occasional statements, but 
also for news that can be obtained only 
by digging. 7 

3. At least one man, possibly two or 
three, will be assigned to the Treasury 
Department. The Federal Reserve Board 
and the Comptroller of the Currency fur- 
nish daily a great volume of news of in- 
terest to 30,000 banking houses and the 
Reserve Board should produce not less 
than two columns daily. One man will 
be assigned to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Co- ordinating Offices, which con- 
stitute “a mine of news hitherto unpub- 
lished.” The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will have assigned a man specially trained 
in reporting tax news, not only for 
printed announcements and rulings, but 
for a considerable volume of news now 
unpublished which can be found only by 
investigation. This reporter will also 
cover the Board of Tax Appeals, now, 
according to Mr. Lawrence, virtually un- 
covered by the newspapers. The General 
Supply Committee will keep one man 
busy for two months each year. 

Others scheduled for the regular call- 
ing-list are the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the Director of the Mint, the War 
Finance Corporation, the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Public Health Service, 


the Comptroller General, 
the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the Coast 
Guard, the Bureau of 
Supply and the office of 
the Superintending Archi- 


tect. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, it is pointed out, 
is also chairman of the 
Debt Funding Commission 
and of the United States 
Section of the Inter-Amer- 
ican High Commission, and 


Joun E, Rice 


Victor WurttocK 


an occasional source of 
news in both capacities. 
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The Prohibition Unit will be covered 
for developments of interest to manufac- 
turers and users of industrial alcohol. 

4. One man will be assigned to each 
of the military departments—War and 
Navy, giving special attention to the 
financial phases of their work, and re- 
ports pertaining to aviation, health serv- 
ice), tc: . 

5. Original research rather than de- 
pendence upon handouts is the watchword 
for the man assigned to the Department 
of Justice and the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

6. One man will be detailed to the 
Post Office Department, covering the in- 
formation now issued daily by the depart- 
ment’s bulletin, the department’s pur- 
chases, the dead letter office and the 
division of foreign mails. 

7. Two men are to cover the manifold 
activities of the Department of the In- 
terior. Considerable attention will be 
given to the weekly and monthly sta- 
tistical reports on coal and petroleum, 
and other periodical information. 

8. Two or three men will also be 
assigned to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Purely agricultural news will not 
be the main objective of these reporters, 
who will give most of their time to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the depart- 
ment’s press service and the crop report- 
ing division. The Weather Bureau, it is 
believed, will furnish two to three 
columns daily of general interest to 
manufacturers and other commercial in- 
terests. Close attention will also be ac- 
corded the Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Chemistry, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and Plant Industry, 
the Grain Futures Administration, the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration, 
and the Office of the Secretary. 

9. Three men will be on regular duty 
at the Department of Commerce. One 
man will be stationed full time at the 
Bureau of Standards, and another full- 
time man at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The third man will 
cover the Bureau of the Census and other 
offices. This department, it is expected, 
will yield not less than a page and a 
half of copy a day. The Patent Office 
will be covered closely for information as 
to patents and trade-marks granted, 
together with a list of the chief patents 
expiring each day. The latter is an un- 
touched news field. 

10. One man will cover both the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

11. A reporter and an assistant, as 
well as several women, will be kept busy 
at the Interstate Commerce Comunission, 
which is expected to yield at ieast half 
a page of copy a day. A complete list of 
rate changes will be published daily. 

12. One man will be detailed to the 
Supreme Court when it is in session. 
He would be called upon to furnish the 
complete text of every decision, sum- 
maries of all briefs, a daily story of all 
cases argued before the court and sum- 
maries of all cases filed with the court. 
He will be assisted by an expert steno- 
grapher on decision days. The Court of 
Customs Appeals will also be covered 
carefully. 

13. The Navy Department man will 
also cover the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the Shipping Board, which fur- 
nishes news of considerable information 
and values to shipping interests. 

14. Two or three men will be assigned 
to the various independent offices, includ- 
ing the Railroad Administration, Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Civil Service Commission, 
Mixed Claims Commission, Tariff Com- 
mission, Board for Vocational Education, 
Fine Arts Commission, Narcotics Con- 
trol Board and Court of Claims. 

15. Six or eight men will cover Con- 
gress when it is in session. (Committee 
activities are to be covered thoroughly 
and the progress of legislation day by 
day will be noted, as well as the details 
of committee hearings, 

“There is a distinct need for a pub- 
lication of this character not only from 
an educational but from a commercial 
standpoint,” Mr. Lawrence said to Eprror 
& PusiisHer. “Nearly every govern- 
ment in the world has an official gazette, 
and even in our own case, we issue a 
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bulletin which was published during the 
war, and demonstrated its value. Poorly 
done and crudely compiled, the Official 
Bulletin had 15,000 paid subscribers with- 
out soliciting one of them. . More than 
100,000 copies were printed daily. Most 
of these were distributed free by the 
government to its own bureaus and 
personnel. 

“The daily newspapers are unable to 
give space to all the activities of the 
Federal Government, and the dispatches 
that are carried in the newspapers are 
digested and only rarely give documents 
or text of data. Many interesting activ- 
ities of the government are entirely ob- 
scured because they are devoid of sensa- 
tion. The Government itself is obliged 
to print countless pamphlets and bulletins 
for lack of any medium in which to pub- 
lish the information. Even the As- 
sociated Press, which covers Washington 
more comprehensively than any other 
news agency, can not give more than 
10,000 words a day. of the activities of 
the entire government and gauges its 
work on what is interesting to the mass 
reader and not the special classes. Some 
of the most valuable data to the class 
reader is thus necessarily excluded and 
is obtained only by subscribing to special 
services at a great cost or by individual 
effort. The United States Daily will be 
so complete that it will be kept for refer- 
ence. A certain number of copies will be 
set aside daily to be bound quarterly. 

“When the reading public discovers 
that there is no motive behind the United 
States Daily except to give information 
and facts and that it is neither a means 
of boosting or knocking an administra- 
tion in power, the publication will appeal 
to the readers of all political faiths. Of 
particular value will the publication be 
to editorial writers on American news- 
papers, and others in the publishing world 
who shape opinion, but who can not 
readily obtain the facts of our govern- 
ment. In recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has grown so large that The 
United States Daily will astonish even 
the newspapers, for it has never been 
possible to obtain a comprehensive picture 
of the government in action. The pub- 
lication itself will have the co-operation 
of the President and the members of the 
Cabinet under the present as well as 
future administrations, for the usual com- 
plaint of the government official is that 
the newspapers do not pay attention to 
important activities of the government 
unless they are dramatic or sensational, 
or interest immediately a large number of 
the readers. Some of the most interest- 
ing pieces of research are being conducted 
by the Government and are of vital in- 
terest to the country at large, though the 
number directly interested may be in 
some instances quite limited. 

“This publication should be of im- 
mense value to other governments of the 
world giving them not only important 
information about the activities of our 
government, but stimulating in them, let 
us hope, a spirit of publicity with respect 
to governmental action, thus making for 
intelligent public opinion and reducing the 
area of mischief in which misinterpreta- 
tions and false information are cultivated, 

“Particular attention will be given to 
the fiscal side of the government, throw- 
ing light upon the methods by which gov- 
ernment funds are expended and the pur- 
poses for which they are expended, thus 
presenting an important check on the 
annual budget and enabling members of 
Congress to study and understand prob- 
lems relating to the fiscal side of the 
government and appropriations generally. 

“By publishing a complete -récord of 
the proceedings of the various committees 
individual members of Congress will be 
able to keep track of important questions 
of special interest to their constituents 
and many of the latter by subscribing to 
the United States Daily will in turn save 
the time of their representatives in Con- 
gress by securing from the United States 
Daily much of the information that now 
absorbs the meager clerical force of 
members of Congress. 

“A space on the lower half of the first 
page, perhaps about six columns wide, 
will be devoted to a daily index of the 
contents of the paper. In this index, 
we will list all the various groups, as well 
as the various subjects, so that a man ‘in- 


terested in motors, or in taxes, or in 
building materials for instance will be 
able to find quickly anything of interest 
to him in the paper. 

“The index will be made daily, weekly, 
as well as monthly and yearly. We shall 
also carry in a separate article daily, a 
half column or more, indexing the Con- 
gressional Record while Congress is in 
session. 

“In make-up, the United States Daily 
will apply the test of importance rather 
than sensation. The first three or four 
pages will be devoted to stories which 
interest the maximum number of readers. 
As we go toward the back pages, the sub- 
jects which are of interest to the smaller 
groups will be placed. Statistical ma- 
terial and purely routine orders and an- 
nouncements will be in the back pages 
very much as are the financial statistics 
and tabular matter in an ordinary news- 
paper. We shall put our cuts and illus- 
trations on the first few pages so as to 
make the appearance attractive. Very 
frequently, we shall have drawings and 
charts, occasionally maps, so as to illus- 
trate points involved in treaties and in- 
ternational agreements.” 


LONDON ADVERTISER SOLD 


Mackay Buys Control from Atkinson— 
Adams and Rossie in Charge 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 17.—The London 
Advertiser, recently controlled by J. E. 
Atkinson, publisher of the Toronto Star, 
has been sold to 
a new company 
headed by J. F. 
Mackay, former 
business manager 
of the Toronto 
Globe. Frank 
Adams, formerly 
general manager 
and _— secretary- 
treasurer, re- 
sumes these posi- 
tions, and Mel- 
ville W. Rossie, 
who was manag- 
ing editor some 
years ago and re- 
cently returned 
as night editor takes editorial control. 

Mr. Mackay, who has been for some 
time engaged in a financial agency busi- 
ness in Toronto, will not be active in the 
management of the paper. 


J. F. Mackay 


INSURANCE MEN ACTIVE 


Advertising Group Making Philadelphia 
Convention Plans 


Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life As- 
surance Company, Toronto, has been 
appointed general chairman of the com- 
mittee planning for the convention of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference to be 
held in Philadelphia next June in con- 
junction with the annual gathering of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The appointment was made by 
Edward A. Collins, assistant secretary of 
the National Surety Company, New 
York, and conference president. 

Other committee members are: Clar- 
ence A. Palmer, Insurance Company of 
North America ; Philadelphia, John W. 
Longnecker, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford; Nelson A. White, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; B. N. Mills, Bank- 
ers’ Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines; Harry A. Warner, Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore; and Sid- 
ney C. Doolittle, Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany, Baltimore. Mr. Elvins has selected 
John W. Longnecker to lead the Fire 
Group Session and Sidney C. Doolittle 
to lead’ the Casualty and Surety Group. 


Republican Group Reelects Dickey 


Walter S. Dickey, owner and editor 
of the Kansas City Journal-P ost, was re- 
elected president of the Republican Edi- 
torial Association of Missouri, at the an- 
nual meeting in Springfield, Feb. 13. 
Fred Harrison, Gallatin, was elected 
general vice-president; D. C. Simons of 
the Granite City Tribune was reelected 
recording secretary and Charles W. Fear 
of Jefferson City, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Printing Company should not be approved. 


TWO TEXANS TO RUN- 
N. Y. TELEGRAPH 


E. S. Fentress and C. E. Marsh, Owners 
of 6 Newspapers in Southwest 
Managing Property—Thomas 


Retains Ownership 


E. S. Fentress, president, and Charles 
E. Marsh, editor-in-chief of the Fen- 
tress-Marsh newspapers of Texas, have 
taken over the 
management .o f 
the New York 
Morning Tele- 
graph, it was an- 
nounced this 
week, They have 
no financial inter- 
est in the prop- 
erty, however, E. 
R. Thomas, the 
owner and _ pub- 
lisher, still retain- 
ing- control. 

Mr. Thomas, it 
was stated, is in 
ill health and at 
present is in 
Florida. He has made an agreement 
with Mr. Fentress and Mr. Marsh to 
manage the Telegraph. 

Mr. Marsh and Mr. Fentress will al- 
ternate as Mr. Thomas’s representative 
in New York. Mr, Marsh is in charge. 

The Fentress-Marsh newspapers, oper- 
ated as individual corporations, consist 
of six newspapers, the Wichita Falls 
Record-News, the Waco News-Tribune, 
the Austin American, the Austin States- 
man, the Port Arthur News and th 
Orange Leader. 

Staff changes on the Telegraph which 
have so far resulted under the Fentress- 
Marsh management include the transfer 
of Hugh Kent, 
managing editor, 
to Washington, 
and the promo- 
tion of A. Borne- 
feld, to business 
and advertising 
manager, succeed- 
ing C. G. Snyder, 
resigned. Mr. 
Marsh is filling 
the position of 
managing editor. 

The Telegraph 
will continue as 
a theatrical and 
sporting daily, 
Mr. Bornefeld in- 
formed Eprror & PusiisHEer. Efforts 
are being made to strengthen all news 
departments, with special attention being 
paid to turf. Some important changes 
are contemplated, he said. 

Fentress was born in Kansas, 49 years 
ago, obtained his paper experience 
in a combined newspaper and job 
plant in Norwalk, O. He started the 
Oklahoma News for the Scripps organi- 
zation and later became business manager 
of the Des Moines News. : 

Marsh was born in Cincinnati, 38 years 
ago, obtained his first newsppaer work on 
the Oklahoma News, .a Scripps news- 
paper. He was city editor of the Cleve- 
land Press and managing editor of the 
Cincinnati Post and joined with Fentress 
in the partnership while he was editor of 
the Des Moines News. 


Cuartres E, Mars 


E. S. Fentress 


DEAL IN ROCHESTER 


Local Announcement Indicates Demo- 


crat & Chronicle Will Buy Herald 


An advertisement appearing in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., newspapers Feb. 16 indicated 
that the Rochester Printing Company, 
which publishes the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, has entered into a con- 
tract with the receivers of the Rochester 
Herald Company to buy the plant and 
the assets of the Rochester Herald. 

The sale is subject to the outcome of an 
order to show cause in Federal court at 


Buffalo on Feb. 23 why the property * 


should not be sold at 


public auction, and 
why the 


contract with the. Rochtster 
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EDITOR POLLARD CLEARED OF CONTEMPT CHARGE 


With Charles Evans Hughes as Defense Lawyer, New York Evening World Man is Acquitted by Justice 
Levy—Press Has Traditional Rights to Criticize Courts, Hughes Maintains 


667 WILL yield to no one in the desire 

to see the administration of justice 
maintained. but it cannot be maintained 
by an arbitrary 
action in a pro- 
ceeding for crimi- 
nal contempt. If 
aman in a news- 
paper office, fair- 
ly, and on facts 
which he got from 
the highest source, 
criticizes a Judge 
for his decision— 
he thinks it is not 
right, the Judge 
thinks it is right 
—how does the 
Judge tell? This 
is a free country. 
He cannot be ex- 
amined by a Judge who is both Judge 
and jury himself and be put under a 
criminal sentence in a case of this sort 
if he has acted fairly.” 

Charles Evans Hughes made this dec- 
laration this week on one of the few 
occasions he raised his precise voice while 
defending Harold Stanley Pollard, editor 
of .the New York Evenmg World, 
charged with criminal contempt of court, 
in Justice Levy’s chambers Feb. 16, in 
New York. 

Supreme Court Justice Aaron J. Levy, 
who brought the charge, acquitted the 
editor and shook his hand. 

Before deciding for acquittal the court 
had argued his charge did not represent 
“an attempt to throttle the freedom of 
the press.” 

Justice Levy had alleged that three 
editorials written by Mr. Pollard for the 
Evening World on “Easy Bail” had con- 
stituted a “false or grossly inaccurate 
report” of judicial proceedings before 
him. 

The hearing before Justice Levy was 


CwHartes E. HuGcHEes 


devoid of verbal. fireworks, Mr. Hughes 
went into action calmly and without 
bluster. On only two occasions did he 


lean forward and speak with anything 
but the usual persuasive legal tone. Then 
it was to speak as he was quoted above, 
and again.to say, in definition of the word 
“report”: 

“Tf all.comment or Criticism is to be 
drawn in under this word then that’s an 
end to all civil liberty.” 

Mr. Pollard in the editorials complained 
of had asserted that Justice Levy had 
reduced the bail of two criminals with 
bad records. A certain bail had been 
set by Judge Mulqueen in General Ses- 
sions, Pollard had written, and the amount 
had been lowered by Justice Levy when 
the defendants and their lawyers had 
appeared before him later on habeas 
corpus proceedings. 

It was brought out in testimony that 
Mr. Pollard had obtained the informa- 
tion which formed the basis of his edi- 
torials from news stories published in the 
Evening World, and also from District 
Attorney Joab Banton, who had been 
interviewed by R. R. Batson, a member 
of the newspaper’s staff. Mr. Banton, 
testimony showed, had confused — the 
names of the two criminals concerned. 

In an editorial printed Sept. 28, Mr. 
Pollard had written that bail was set at 
$50,000 by Judge Mulqueen in General 
Sessions in the case of Herman Rothen- 
berg, an alleged second offender indicted 
on a burglary charge, and Justice Levy 
had ordered it reduced to $10,000. On 
Oct. 20 in another editorial Mr. Pollard 
had stated that Judge Mulqueen had or- 
dered Rothenberg held without bail. The 
difference was explained in testimony as 
due to the fact that Judge Mulqueen had 
not initialed the Rothenberg bail order, 
which set the bail at $50,000. 

Mr. Pollard in his reply read to the 
court by Mr. Hughes testified he wrote 
the editorials complained of with the sole 
purpose and intention of “making therein 


fair and appropriate criticism and com- 
ment on a question of great public inter- 
est and importance’ and not with the 
intent or purpose of publishing a report 
which could be described as false or 
grossly inaccurate, 

Mr. Hughes opened the proceedings by 
submitting a motion to dismiss the cita- 
tion. 

Justice Levy denied the motion to dis- 
miss. Then he took up an_ editorial, 
“Shopping for Bail,’ which appeared 
Sept. 28, read extracts from it and com- 
mented on the extracts. He maintained 
that the title was false because the right 
of habeas corpus is constitutional and a 
Justice refusing to grant it is subject to 
a penalty of $1,000. 

Justice Levy read extracts from two 
other editorials entitled “Easy Bail” and 
“Bargain Counter Bail” and character- 
ized them as not only false and inaccurate 
but calculated to offend the dignity of 
the Supreme Court. 

R. R. Batson and Robert R. Wilkes, 
Evening World reporters, were called by 
Mr. Hughes and testified to conversa- 
tions with District Attorney Banton upon 
which were based news articles relating 
to the manner in which bail fixed in the 
Court of General Sessions was reduced 
in the Supreme Court in cases of crim- 
inals with records. Mr. Batson testified 
that District Attorney Banton criticized 
the practice. The resultant news articles 
furnished the basis for Mr. Pollard’s 
editorials. Mr. Banton, the witness said, 
confused the names of two men, think- 
ing one of the names was an alias and 
in that way furnished some of the basis 
for the criticism later offered by Justice 
Levy. 

Mr. Pollard then took the witness chair. 
He testified he was a graduate of Har- 
vard University, ’02, and had been con- 
aected with the World 20 years, including 
the time he served as secretary to the 
elder Joseph Pulitzer, He said he had 
been editor of the Evening World six 
years. 

“Did you intend to reflect on the char- 
acter and honor and integrity of Justice 
Levy?” asked Mr. Hughes. 

“T did not,’ Mr. Pollard replied. 


Mr. Hughes then offered the records 
of the two criminals in evidence and Jus- 
tice Levy received them. 

“Now, if Your Honor please,” said Mr. 
Hughes, “it is our position that so far 
as these articles constitute comment and 
assertions upon the practice and disposi- 
tion of matters, they are within the 
right of one acting in good faith on the 
ground that action taken is subject to 
criticism by the press and by editors, al- 
though it is of a judicial character. We 
find only one item which can be regarded 
as inaccurate in these reports, so far as 
they relate to the actual proceedings be- 
fore Your Honor, and that is the refer- 
ence to the presentation by the District 
Attorney to Your Honor of the criminal 
records of the defendants whose cases 
were referred to. 

“Of course it is our wish to express, 
on Mr. Pollard’s behalf, his regret that 
he should have fallen into that inaccuracy, 
although it was a very natural one, as 
he was informed by the District Attorney 
they had been so presented. Also he gave 
credence to that because he assumed that 
the Judge reducing bail would have the 
criminal record of the defendant furnished 
by the District Attorney. 

“Apart from that we think the record 
cannot be regarded as inaccurate, and, 
taken as a whole, even with the matter 
about which Mr. Pollard was misin- 
formed by the District Attorney.” 

Mr. Hughes, after informing Justice 
Levy, in response toa question, that 
there would be no further evidence of- 
fered, said: 

“The fact that Mr. Pollard was advised 
that Your Honor did have the criminal 
record before you is sufficient from the 
standpoint of his judgment and attitude 
and purpose to justify criticism, because 
he had a right to deal with that. Now, 
he was not to blame. He went to the 
highest possible source to ascertain the 
fact. 

“Now I quite appreciate the fact that 
Your Honor did not know it, but stand- 
ing here representing a man accused of 
crime, accused of criminal conduct, I 
-m bound to suggest to Your Honor that 
it was perfectly competent for him to 


NOT AN EARTHQUAKE PICTURE 
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Plasterers and electricians stopped to watch the camera when this picture was 


taken but reporters kept right on at thei 


r typewriters. It was near edition time 


in the editorial room of the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard. While ten feet was 

being cut off of the Standard building to widen a street and a new front put on 

the building, newspaper-making has gone on under difficulties, illustrated in this 
picture of one end of the news room. 


assume, and very naturally to assume, 
that Your Honor would never have re- 
duced bail in either of those cases without 
insisting that the District Attorney should 
produce that record; and there was much 
more severe criticism that could be made 
on Your Honor’s action in dealing with 
them, without knowing the defendants’ 
records, so I say this is not a false or 
grossly inaccurate report, when you con- 
sider the thing’ in its whole aspect. 

“T have had my share of it in my own 
walk of life, and we are all partners be- 
fore the public in sharing criticism of 
official action. 

“Now, I submit to Your Honor, you 
of course have no desire except to pro- 
mote the administration of justice, and 
we are here indicating that this is a kind 
of case where a man’s good faith, recti- 
tude of purpose and right to criticize 
should be just as much recognized by 
Your Honor as Your Honor’s right to 
have a report of a proceeding not false 
or grossly inaccurate.” 

“T am fearful you are proceeding on a 
false hypothesis,” interrupted Justice 
Levy. “You are assuming in the presen- 
tation of this argument that the respond- 
ent, or those acting in his behalf, sought 
out from the highest authority verifica- 
tion of the facts. 

“T cannot accept that view at all. I 
do not regard the District Attorney of 
this or any other county as the highest 
authority; the District Attorney is no 
more than any other counsel, except that 
he represents the people, he is the at- 
torney for the people, and he is the counsel 
naturally interested in the causes he has 
in charge, and I contend going to the 
District Attorney was not, therefore, go- 
ing to the highest authority. 

“That is the difficulty, and therefore 
while I do not mind saying to you very 
frankly I am preparéd to believe what 
Mr. Pollard says and what Mr. Batson 
has said—I am confident they are both 
telling the truth—the fact nevertheless 
remains that they did not approach this 
situation as I view it.” 

Justice Levy then referred at some 
length to Mr, Pollard’s failure to accept 
his invitation to come over to his cham- 
bers after the publication of the first edi- 
torial complained of, stating that if such 
invitation had been accepted the contempt 
proceedings could have been avoided. 

Then, with reference to the situation 
at the time bail was reduced in the cases 
before him, Justice Levy said that all 
that the District Attorney’s representa- 
tive said to him at that time was: 


“Mr. Banton wants this bail held as 
rhe 
“Now,” went on Justice Levy, “I am 


only interested to the extent of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the court. I have no 
feelings in this matter whatever, and I 
know you are, too, as anxious as I am 
to bring about that very result. It is 
an impersonal situation.” 

Mr. Pollard then told the court he 
had not acceded to Justice Levy’s original 
request because he believed it tobe a 
“very grave question if the editor of a 
newspaper could be summoned in just 
that way” to answer for his writings. 

There followed-a mutual exchange of 
explanations as to the misunderstandings 
which had arisen, Mr. Hughes taking 
part and explaining that the manner in 
which Justice Levy’s secretary perhaps 
had requested Mr. Pollard to come to the 
jurist’s chambers was partly responsible. 
Then Justice Levy announced : 

“The court acquits the respondent.” 

“T want you to know this, Mr. Pollard,” 
the Justice then added, “you have given 
me no small measure of pain in this mat- 
ter and I am very sorry for it. I rec- 
ognize the honesty of your purpose; and 
I recognize the earnestness of your labors, 
and I recognize you are laboring in a 
cause that is very, very important to the 
public welfare.” 
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REALIZATION OF HAINES’ PRESS CITY 
DREAM RESTS WITH NEWSPAPERS 


Cooperation of Journalists Everywhere Needed to Make Press 
Foundation a Practical Force, Maj. Brown, Chairman, 
Declares—Has Deep Faith in Plan 


CURTIS RESIGNS OFFICE 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and the New York Evening Post, 
has resigned as second vice-presi- 
dent of the International Press 
Foundation. 

The resignation was sent to Col. 
Charles D. Haines in a _ letter 
signed by John C. Martin, vice- 
president of the Public Ledger 
Company. 

Mr. Martin wrote: 

“Mr. Curtis was very much sur- 
prised to learn that he had been 
elected vice-president of the Inter- 
national Press Foundation without 
his consent, and he wishes to 
tender his resignation, effective 
immediately, and he would ask 
that you give his resignation the 
same publicity you gave his un- 
authorized election.” 

Other officers, elected were: 
Frank O. Lowden, former governor 
of Illinois, president; Adolph 5S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times, first vice-president, and 
Senator Arthur Capper, third vice- 
president. 

Mr. Ochs declined this week to 
state whether he would accept his 
election. 


By MARLEN PEW 

QT. PETERSBURG, Fla., Feb. 12.— 

Maj. Lew B. Brown, editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Petersburg Independent, 
is chairman of the 
board of directors 
of the Interna- 
tional Press 
Foundation, the 
Haines benefac- 
tion to journal- 
ism, and believes 
that the aged rail- 
road builder's 
dream of a Press 
City, functioning 
for newspaper 
men and serving 
their idealism, 
may be substan- 
tially realized. 

“lie ssn etng) Te 
something very great and useful or 
nothing at all, according to the vision 
and co-operative spirit of those to whom 
its destiny has been entrusted,” ‘said 
the Florida editor who is one of its 
most respected newspaper men, to Eprror 
& PuBLisHER today. 

Major Brown told in detail of his re- 
lationship with the Press City project. 
He has known Col. and Mrs. Haines for 
years and has interestedly followed their 
plan. He did not understand that Col. 
Haines’ fortune was immense, but said 
that he had been successful in many bus- 
iness projects. 

“This man I believe to be wholly sin- 
cere in this project,” Major Brown con- 
tinued. “It represents his ideal of serv- 
ice. He has selected the press because 
of his belief in its power. Sometimes it 
is difficult to credit to any mortal a 
genuinely altruistic motive, but in this 
instance I believe we are dealing with 
such a phenomenon. It is because Col. 
Haines is not a practised newspaper man, 
with the added fact that his visions of 
what is possible seem exaggerated or at 
least are vague, that his plan has been 
assailed as representing some personal 
ambition. 

“T entered this enterprise with as much 
uncertainty as anyone. I was reluctant to 
take an active part in the convention in 
this state last week but the newspaper 
men who came here from 47 states in- 
sisted upon it and I accepted the call. 
From confusion the matter was brought 


Mayor Lew B. Brown 


to a practical plan. Col. and Mrs. Haines 
in the presence of the delegates and with- 
out qualification made over to the Foun- 
dation ownership of the 1,000 acres at 
Press City, which may have q potentia! 
value of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, as land 
values are enhancing in this state; his 
home at Altamonte Springs, valued at 
$250,000, with life tenure reserved and 
$50,000 in cash. Col, Haines has ex- 
pended a large gum of money on the 
enterprise to date. He did not propose 
that the development should cost news- 
paper men anything. 


“The project is now in the hands of 
its officers and designated committees. 
Whether it shall amount to a great or a 
small result is dependent upon them, 


“For the sake of argument, assume 
that the stories are true that Col. Haines 
in giving these properties has as_ his 
motive enhancing adjoining realty held 
under option by confederates. I have not 
the slightest proof that this is true and 
very satisfactory evidence that it is an 
unjust suspicion. But, if true, the gift 
is none the less valuable and none the 
less acceptable to those of us who believe 
that a movement has been started which 
may be made a sound beneficence | to 
journalism. .These stories seem absurd 
to me. You would not hesitate to build 
a fine hotel or hospital on a street because 
it might improve adjoining property. 
Every story that I have heard reflecting 
discredit upon Col. Haines’ motives seems 
absurd to me and the very best proof of 


his sincerity is that his deeds have in 
every instance suited his word. 

“This man believes that the press is 
well-nigh omnipotent, He has much 
greater faith in the potency of the printed 
word than have most journalists. Upon 
this faith he has built an elaborate struc- 
ture of beneficent service to humanity. 
For instance, he believes that a world- 
wide peace movement can and will be 
organized through a federated press seek- 


organization as the Foundation and bring 
to fruition the dream of world disarm-- 
ament on a satisfactory system of arbi- 
trating international disputes. 

“Some hard-boiled newspaper men sat 
in at the recent conference. I will con- 
fess that when Col. Haines spoke he ap- 
peared like a wild visionary to us all, at- 
first. But gradually, when we got down. 
to earth on the general scheme, we began 
to understand and appreciate his sincerity 


Delegates to recent organization meeting of International Press Foundation 


ing this as an idea. That is unquestion- 
ably true. We newspaper men, however, 
ere blind to this vision because of: well- 
known practical obstacles. We know 
how the world’s press is constituted. We 
are conscious of its limitations. We 
trav even regard the Haines’ vision as 


ludicrously fantastic. Yet, it must be 
conceded that the power to achieve the 
c-d of international peace is latent in 


orld journalism, and I, for one am not 
prepared to say that the day may not 
come when the journalists of all nations 
may not catch inspiration from such an 


Ccl. and Mrs. Charles D. Haines, who have given their home and 1,000 Florida 
acres to the press. 


and gradually we fell to discussing prac— 
tical suggestions and plans, 

“If Press City becomes nothing greater 
than a retreat for retiring newspaper 
men it will serve a noble purpose. If it 
builds a fine school of journalism it will 
be worth the effort. If it leads on to a 
federation of newspaper men it will be 
worth the effort. If it leads on to & 
federation of newspaper men of the world 
and acts as a clearing house for inspira- 
tional effort through the printed word, 
it will be a huge power. All depends 
upon the depth of feeling and intensity 
of purpose of those who shall guide its 
destinies, 


“It should be well understood that Col. 
Haines has merely laid the groundwork 
for the Foundation. All else must be 
built, whether cottages for retired journ- 
alists, library, university or assembly hall. 
Where will these funds come from? Well, 
where have funds come from for other 
great and small philanthropic and educa- 
tional causes? Men assemble wealth and 
as they grow old they wonder what to 
do with it. They seeks to find worthy 
objects upon which to bestow it. 


“Certainly it is nothing for newspaper 
men to scoff at. It deserves thoughtful 
consideration. A finance committee is at 
work to locate means, or to chart a 
course. A committee is considering what 
the immediate objects of the Foundation 
might well be. The whole plan is in the 
formative stage and years will be required 
perhaps to bring it to any practical use. 


“In the course of time, I hope not long, 
the officers will begin to make some 
definite plans. We shall want the co- 
operation of newspaper men everywhere. 
This foundation is world-wide in scope. 
It is now committed to nothing. Every 
working journalist is a part of it and 
its business is his business. I hope that 
the project will be thoroughly discussed 
by newspaper men everywhere.” 

Major Brown is one of the leading 
newspaper editors of the South, the head 
of one of Florida’s largest and most suc- 
cessful newspapers. He is by no means 
a visionary. Many of the sensational 
civic developments of this community are 
credited to him. He has acquired a for- 
tune in St. Petersburg during the past 
17 years and is noted here for hard- 
headed business acumen and progressive 
editorial policies. He is one of Florida’s 
citizens who has not plunged into specu- 
lative enterprises to gain large wealth. 

“Men come here almost every day and 
ask me to join in ventures that I know 
will be profitable and I turn them away. 
They do not understand me when I say 
that I do not want any more money. 
My family has enough. I am content 
with my work on this paper. But I am 
bound to tell you that I am at present 
sufficiently impressed by the possibilities 
of doing worthwhile things through the 
International Press Foundation to give 
to it the remaining years of my life, if 
necessary.” 
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MRS. STILLMAN WAS ADVERTISED TO VICTORY 


Famous Divorce Case Presents Study in Mass Psychology—Newspaper Reporters as ‘‘Fifi’s”’ Publicity 
Advisor Helped Sway Anne to Mother’s Side 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Without the sympathy of the American people and the support of the Ameri~ 
can press, I would have abandoned the fight early,’ Mrs. James A. Stillman was 
quoted as saying last week, following reconciliation with her husband. 

How she obtained the public sympathy and press support now becomes known 
through hitherto untold inside facts of the case, revealed by John K. Winkler, 
former New York American reporter, now a magazine writer, in this the second 


RS. ANNE URQUHART STILL- 
MAN, soon after the divorce action 
against her became public decided that 
public opinion would win her case, that 
the mob, therefore, must. be swayed to 
ner side. She must turn show woman and 
hang out her advertising banners. It 
‘was a role to which she was unaccus- 
‘tomed, but she was willing to accept it. 
‘Millions of dollars for herself and her 
‘children were at stake. 

In her decision, she was influenced to 
‘a great degree by John K. Winkler, then 
a reporter on the New York American, 
‘who, as told in this series last week, be- 
came her publicity advisor the day on 
which his exposé of Mr. James A. Still- 
man’s relations with “Flo” Leeds was 
published in the Hearst chain of dailies. 

Mrs. Stillman had personally tele- 
phoned Winkler, reaching him at his 
home in Forest Hills, L. I. An appoint- 
ment had been made for 2:30 that after- 
noon. It was then March of 1921. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Stillman had given 
interviews to the press. 


Downstairs in the apartment house at 
910 Fifth avenue, arrangements had been 
made to permit Winkler to go straight 
up to the ninth floor, where Mrs. Still- 
man’s suite was located. She herself 
opened the door to the newspaper man. 

“T have always thought of you news- 
paper reporters as ogres and bears,” she 
declared, when they had seated them- 
selves. “After I learned that some of 
you had even climbed the fire-escapes at 
the Lakewood hotel trying to see me, I 
became terror stricken. The day after 
the suit became public, every tree seemed 
to me to be a newspaper man, and,” she 
added, laughing, “the leaves were cam- 
eras.” 

“You must reconcile yourself to the 
publicity which will be given this case,” 
Winkler told her. 

“You have no more chance of being a 
private individual for the length of this 
suit than, let us say, Heinz baked beans 
or Smith Brothers’ cough drops.” 

“What then should I do?” Mrs. Still- 
man asked. 

“You must be ‘personalized’ to the Am- 
erican people just as a movie star or a 
baseball hero is personalized,” the reporter 
replied. “You must become the symbol of 
dauntless, courageous womanhood battl- 
_ing great wealth for the sake of your 
| good name and your children. 

' “You see, you are the under-dog in this 
scrap. You are the lone woman (a beauti- 
ful, magnetic woman and that helps a 
lot!) stripped of her social position, pov- 
erty-stricken, comparatively, and you are 
fighting the most powerful financial group 
in the ‘ world—Stillmans, ‘Rockefellers, 
| Standard Oil, National City Bank etc. 

“Why it will be easy to make you the 
nation’s sweetheart!” 

“But just how is all this to be done?” 
asked Mrs. Stillman, still a bit puzzled, 
though her shining eyes and flushed face 
showed the idea intrigued her. 

“Perfectly simple,” explained Winkler. 
“The Hearst papers are the poor man’s 
Bible. They go into millions of homes 
-every day. They are avid for stories on 
'the Stillman case. My friend and sup- 
-erior, Victor Watson, managing editor of 
| the American, is. a whizz-bang on lay- 
outs and big splashy newspaper camp- 
aigns. If you and I give him the material 
he’ll give us the space. 
| “I won't be your press agent—I draw 
|a very liberal salary from the Hearst 
| Paymaster every Tuesday—but I will be 
| your advisor and your friend. And I 
| think you and I will have lots of fun 
| and Mr. Hearst will sell lots of papers!” 
_ Mrs. Stillman and the newspaper man 
continued talking through tea and dinner 
/and far into the night. Confidences were 
| exchanged and the campaign against the 
| “might and millions” of Wall street plan- 
ned. 

For months after this 


conversation, 


of a series of three articles obtained for 
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Winkler was the only newspaper reporter 
received by Mrs. Stillman. 

“Tmmediately,” Winkler said, “we began 
cracking stories on her side. We began 
fighting money by public sentiment.” 

A splendid opportunity to realize from 
this new acquaintances with a newspaper 
man was afforded Mrs. Stillman almost 
the very next day. DeLancey Nicoll, ‘Mr. 
Stillman’s attorney made public the story 
of Fred Beauvais, the Indian guide. A 
signed story by Winkler appeared in the 
New York American on the heels of 
Nicoll’s announcement, presenting Mrs. 
Stillman’s version of the Indian guide 
charge. As told by the lawyer, Mrs. Still- 
man was alone with Beauvais several days 
in the Canadian forests. The American’s 
story obtained from Mrs. Stillman by 
Winkler explained that 17-year “Bud” 
Stillman had accompanied his mother and 
the guide. Every affidavit made in court 
by Mr. Stilman’s lawyer, became occasions 
for subsequent exclusive Winkler “beats.” 

“We tackled every charge,” he said, 
“disinfected them and made them clean. 
Pictures were published by the dozen 


—Mother-love pictures, showing Mrs. 
Stillman surrounded by her children. 
Phrenologists, anthropologists, doctors, 


nurses, ‘experts’ of every sort analyzed 
‘Baby Guy’.” 

For 49 consecutive days the Stillman 
name was on the American’s front page 
at one time. : 

Tactics were not always based on de- 
fense. Mrs. Stillman assisted in attacks 
on her husband through the columns of 
the Hearst press. 

Thus, about three months after he had 
had his first interview with Mrs. Stillman, 
Winkler wrote what upon publication in 
the American on, June 4, 1921, became 
known as the “deadly parallel story.” 

Mrs. Stillman had told the reporter 
that when she was a bride at 9 E. 72d 
street, the Stillman’ mansion, she’ had 
heard her husband speak of his mother. 
She knew nothing about her mother-in- 
law and the fact that although the elder 


Mrs. Stillman was still alive, she never 
heard of her again, nor saw her, gave 
her reason to believe there was some 
secret, which if uncovered, would hurt 
Mr. Stillman and aid her fight. 

Winkler, of course, was interested, By 
investigation he obtained the address of 
the mother, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Rumrill 
Stillman. She was living in seclusion at 
102 East 35th Street, New York. The 
reporter was confident she had been warn- 
ed against talking to newspaper men and 
it was by a subterfuge, therefore, that 
Winkler called at the address eventually 
and obtained her story. 

The story was that Mrs. Sarah Still- 
man had been driven into exile herself 
by the father of the suing banker. She 
had suffered banishment to Europe for 
25 years—an amazing parallel to what 
Mr. Stillman, the younger, was then at- 
tempting in the case of his wife, Anne 
Potter, 

By talking to the mother and her paid 
companion, Winkler obtained enough 
Stillman family history to fill four col- 
umns of the American. In an italic lead 
it was described as “the most dramatic 
story of human interest in the history of 
American journalism.” 

“Even in’ the dog-eat-dog, knock-’em- 
down-and-drag-’em-out atmosphere of the 
battle,’ remarked Mr. Winkler, “this was 
one big yarn I didn’t particularly enjoy 
breaking». Later,’ though, I learned 
through indirect sources that Mrs. Sarah 
Stillman had’ expressed pleasure at her 
belated vindication and the hope that the 
publication of her astonishing story had 
been of service to Mrs. Anne Stillman.” 

A thorn in the side of this “flaming 
young brunette,” as Winkler describes 
Mrs. Stillman, and.a hindrance to the 
Hearst crusade in her behalf, was the fact 
that at this time Anne Stillman, her 
daughter, now Mrs. Henry P. Davison, 
openly sided with her father. A. very 
definite. campaign was planned to change 
this state of affairs. 

After commencement at the fashionable 
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Hearst, and Alexander Moore, former Ambassador to Spain, and one-time 
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Westover school, Anne went to Glen 
Cove, L. I., to visit the Davisons. There 
all the influence was against Mrs. Still- 
man and in favor of James A. But, while 
opposing her mother, she was friendly 
with her grandfather James Brown Potter 
of Tuxedo Park, and would occasionally 
spend week-ends at his estate. 

Mr. Potter, a charming, conventional 
old gentleman, did not at first understand 
the alliance his daughter had made with 
Winkler, and through him with the en- 
tire Hearst press, shrinking from the 
screaming headlines and continuous flow 
of pictures and other publicity propag- 
anda. But by June he began to under- 


stand that it was all helping “Fifi” in 


her fight. Mr. Stillman had been forced 
from the bank. Clubs were demanding 
his resignation, Mrs. Stillman, senti- 
mentally, was “riding high.” 

To.Mrs. Stillman and Winkler, her 
publicity advisor, Mr. Potter became a 
sort of liason officer between Anne and 
her mother. The sub-soil ploughing was 
thus accomplished, which was later to 
result in Anne’s dramatic renunciation of 
her father. 

One story that swayed Anne appeared 
under Winkler’s by-line in the American 
of June 20, 1921. It was an interview 
with 17-year-old “Bud” Stillman in 
which this boy “disowned” his father, 
and frankly discussed the attitude his 
sister was taking. 

“T don’t know much about girls, but 
I can’t understand my sister,” “Bud” was 
quoted as saying. ‘We'd always beer 
pretty close before this thing came up. 
Now she’s trailing with her father. Girls 
are queer aren't they? I’m sort of sorry 
for Sis. She seems to think her father 
is a lily white angel—isn’t it strange? 

“Anne goes to Westover School up in 
Connecticut. I saw her about a month 
ago. I told her about the truth of these 
charges against mother, though she didn’t 
want to pay any attention to me. 

“T know she’s thinking about her ‘posi- 
tion’ and all that sort of bunk.” 

While not communicating with her 
brother in response to this publicly ex- 
pressed opinion of her, Anne talked it 
over with her grandfather at Tuxedo 
Park, He suggested that she take a 
trip to Niagara-on-the-Lake, where “Bud” 
Alex, and Baby Guy were vacationing 
with Miss Ida Oliver, their nurse. Soon 
afterwards Anne left the Davison place 
and took a train to Buffalo. “Bud” was: 
in on the publicity campaign being waged: 
for his mother, and knew how to act 
to help her best. Anne was really fond 
of “Bud.” They had been great chums 
together, when younger. When she ar- 
rived at the resort the two younger 
children greeted her effusively. “Bud” 
coldly turned his back and walked away. 

That decided Anne, 
the Davison’s and, all on her own, wrote 
a letter to her mother, asking forgiveness. 

On Sept. 26 and 27, therefore, Wink- 
ler was able to write two banner head- 
lined stories telling “in the young society 
girl’s own words” how Anne had begged 
“Fifi” Stillman to forgive. 

Anne, then 19, had acting on her moth- 
er’s advice, telephoned Winkler at the 
American office and arranged for the 
interview. Mrs. Stillman had told her 
daughter the philosophy she had learned 
from the reporter. 

“You can’t ignore the public,” she had 
said. “Tt is entitled to its news, 
even the dirtiest scandal news.’ And 
Anne had agreed. 

Winkler met the young girl in her 
mother’s apartment. The newspaper man 
spent several hours questioning her. It 
was a rule with him, that, whenever pos- 
sible, he would obtain some document 
that could be photographed and repro- 
duced in facsimile. 

“Do you think you could get me the 
letter you wrote your mother?” Winkler 
asked. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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PARK ROW REPORTERS KEPT JUMPING 
ON “DOUBLE STANDARD” STORY 


Arthur O’Sullivan, New York Mirror, and Mazie Clemens, 


World, Claim Beats on 


Cathcart-Craven Tangle— 


Viscount Holmesdale Wins Praise of City Desk 


By PHILIP 


EW YORK newspapers went wild this 

weelx over a double standard story. 
Countess Vera Cathcart on Feb. 9, was 
detained by immi 
gration authori- 
ties, charged. with 
being guilty of 
‘moral turpitude.” 
That came from 
ship news freport- 
ers and was ey- 


erybody’s story. 
But beats were 
scored _ subse- 
juently. 


In a story ob- 
-ained by Arthur 
O’Sullivan and 
published in the 
New York Daily 
Mirror on Feb. 
12, Phil A. Payne, managing editor, 
claims a beat of a full day on the engag- 
ing detail that while the Countess was 
being held in Ellis Island, the other man, 
the Earl of Craven, who admitted openly 
he had stolen the Countess from her hus- 
band, was being feted by New York so- 
ciety, instead of being in Bermuda, as 
other papers had published. 

O’Sullivan came across the Earl fol- 
lowing a tip 
which carried him 
to a hall. on 43rd 
street, where a 
play called ‘“Nine- 
ty Horsepower” 
was in rehearsal. 
An intimate 
friend of Craven’s 
was playing the 
lead in this ex- 
pected Broadway 
production. 

The Mirror re- 
porter told Ep- 
1ToR & PUBLISH- 
ER, he “pounced 
on the little fel- 
low,” and found him “very agreeable.” 

While they were drinking—ginger ale 
—together, O’Sullivan said Craven pro- 
nounced the toast: 

“Here’s to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

O’Sullivan has worked in New York 
journalism for about 10 years. He has 
been with the Mirror since that tabloid 
started. Prior to that he was connected 
with the City News Association and the 
New York Tribune. 

~Two New York World reporters this 
week also ‘won honors for their work in 
covering the immigration tangle. Miss 
Mazie Clemens was awarded a bonus, 
while to Jeffery Holmesdale was given 
“warm commendation.” Citations in both 
cases were signed by James W. Barrett, 
city editor and pasted on the bulletin 
board for all the staff to see. 

Miss Clemens’ citation reads: that she 
was awarded the bonus because she ob- 
tained “first authentic information on the 
government’s intention to deport the Earl 
of Craven.” 

To Miss ‘Clemens, who, as a veteran on 
the World staff, has scored many a beat, 
the bonus was an old story, but the city 
editor’s praise proved somewhat of a 
sensation for Holmesdale, who has only 
been in the newspaper business for the 
past five months. 

“Mr.” Holmesdale is the 29-year-old 
eldest son of Lord Amherst, British noble- 
man and direct descendant of Lord Jef- 
fery Amherst, founder of Amherst Col- 
lege. 

During the five months he has been in 
mewspaper work on the staff of the World. 
he has hitherto been able to keep in- 
cognito. But his “excellent stories on the 
Cathcart-Craven case,” so phrased by his 
city editor, dragged him reluctantly into 
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Viscount HoLMESDALE 


SCHUYLER 


publicity. He doesn’t care to exploit his 
title. 

Viscount Holmesdale happened to be a 
friend of the Earl of Craven. They had 
been to Eton together. But when he 
found him and obtained an exclusive beat 
on his intended departure to Canada, he 
did not go to him as a friend, but as a 
newspaper man. 

Holmesdale before coming to this coun- 
try in 1921 had been seven years in the 
British army. He served in the World 
War in France and Belgium, where he 
was wounded three times and awarded the 
Military Cross for gallantry in action. 
He was mustered out a captain. When he 
first arrived in this country he came on 
pleasure and liked it so well he decided 
to return. For a while he represented a 
British export house and then was a bond 
salesman for two years before turning 
newspaper reporter. 

“Holmesdale is doing first-rate,” is the 
terse comment of the World city desk. 

The young nobleman, when asked why 
he had entered journalism, replied simply: 

“Because I liked it.” 

And he means to stay in the American 
newspaper field if possible, he added. 

Countess Vera was held by immigration 
authorities on a charge of “moral turpi- 
tude,” when she arrived in New York, 
Feb. 9. The Earl was in New York. A 
decision regarding the case was scheduled 
for announcement Feb. 15. On Feb. 13, 
Miss ‘Clemens, of the World was playing 
a minor role in covering the story. She 
was telephoning notables for their opinions 
on Countess Vera’s detention. Suddenly 
it occurred to her she had previously 
made a contact with a person who might 
give her inside and advance information 
on the awaited decision. She immediately 
got in touch with this confidential source, 
learning the decision had already been 
made. Obtaining complete and authentic 
facts, Miss Clemens wrote her exclusive 
story in time for the Sunday World’s 
second edition. 

Mazie Clemens began her adventures 
in journalism back in 1908, when, then 
also on the World, she asked her editor 
the naive question, “Why should it be so 
difficult?” after all other New York re- 
porters had been refused permission, to 
interview Cardinal Logue. 

“Go get it,’ was the editor’s laconic 
response. 

And Mazie did just that. 

Once at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
newspaper woman asked for an interview 
with the prelate. 

“Why everyone is being refused,” she 
was told. 

“That’s why I came,” Miss Clemens an- 
swered, 

Her persistence was rewarded and she 
returned to the office with a front page 
story that also carried a picture of herself 
conversing with His Eminence. 

“Go, get it” has since been Miss Clem- 
ens’ constant inspiration, 

In the same year she was heroine of a 
dare-devil newspaper stunt, being the first 
person, other than workmen, to cross the 
then nearly completed Manhattan bridge. 
Passage was made over a narrow foot- 
path hung high between skeleton girders. 
Before undertaking the stunt, she had to 
give releases from liability to the city, the 
company, and to her newspaper. She 
wrote a page feature on her adventure. 

In 1919, Miss Clemens was granted a 
leave of absence from the World, and 
went abroad for the Ledger Syndicate of 
Philadelphia. On this trip among other 
things she interviewed the Queen of Bel- 
gium, General Foch, the late Cardinal 
Mercier, King Nichols of Montenegro, 
Pope Benedict and slipped into barricaded 
Fiume and out again with a story despite 
the rigid blockade and censorship of 
D’Annunzio, 
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While waiting for a train at Trieste, 
Italy, Miss Clemens read in a paper that 
D’Annunzio, then holding Fiume, had or- 
dered out all newspaper correspondents, 
and was preventing their re-entry. 

“Guss Dll go to Fiume,” thought the 
newspaper woman. 

She started off in that general direction 
and on the way met one of D’Annunzio’s 
soldiers who could speak English and 
bribed him to get her somehow into the 
city. 

“You can’t get by in those clothes,” the 
soldier said, noting the American travel- 
ing suit Miss Clemens was wearing. 

She agreed and got into Italian peas- 
ant costume. The soldier was driving a 
load of vegetables into Fiume, and hid his 
newspaper passenger underneath the load. 

Once in the city the soldier left Mazie 
behind to get the facts, and write the 
story of a city ruled by a poet-soldier. 

“I thought I was stranded for sure,” 
she recalled. “But fortunately I had 
been wise enough to give my soldier only 
half the bribe I’d promised him, and as 
I had hoped he came back to take me out 
of the city and get the rest of the cash.” 

Miss Clemens was brought up in a 
Catholic convent and was not allowed to 
look at a newspaper until she was 14. 

In recent years mysterious murder 
cases have been her milieu. She obtained 
the only exclusive interview with Char- 
lotte Mills in the Halls-Mills murder 


story. She is related distantly to Mark 
Twain. 


“PUBLICITY HOAX” 


So Graphic Alleges of 
Cathcart Case 


E. H. Gauvreau, managing editor of 
the New York Evening Graphic, writing 
under the pseudonym of the Earl of 
Gramercy, in his newspaper Feb. 18, 
alleges that the adventures of Vera, 
Countess of Cathcart, at Ellis Island are 
“part of a gigantic publicity stunt, en- 
tered upon by the Star Company, a 
Hearst organization, and the Countess.” 
In support of his charge, he prints what 
is claimed to be a fascimile of portions 
of a contract between the two parties, 
dated Jan. 26. 

William A. Deford, Hearst lawyer, 
earlier in the week began suit against 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., publishers 
of the Graphic, and obtained a temporary 
injunction restraining that newspaper 
from printing the Countess’s memoirs, 


entitled “The Truth About My Love 


Countess 


Affairs.” The Graphic had obtained the 
memoirs from the Glasgow Weekly 
News. 


A Scotch printer in the Graphic plant, 
Mr. Gauvreau said, subscribed to the 
Glasgow paper, and told him of the 
Countess’s series, which had been printed 
in Scotland without a copyright notice. 


Rafter, Sports Writer, Dies 


A cold, which developed into pneu- 
monia, caused the death last Saturday 
night of William A. (“Bill”) Rafter, 51, 
for the past quarter of a century sport- 
ing editor of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. Mr. Rafter, who lived at 25 
Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, was hon- 
orary president of the Inter-City Baseball 
Writers’ Association, and the dean of 
the metropolitan sports writers. For five 
years he was managing editor of the 
Police Gazette, and as a result of a law- 
suit against the Fox Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Gazette, he was awarded 
$200,000. He claimed his contract had 
been improperly terminated. 


Contest for Illinois Papers 


Three awards to daily and weekly news- 
papers in Illinois for 1926 have been an- 
nounced by the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University, 
Chicago. They will be given for the best 
news story of constructive value to the 
community, the best human interest story 
and the best editorial based on national 
affairs. Entries must be submitted before 
Dec. 1. Judges will be selected from the 
newspaper council of the school, which is 
composed of representatives from each 
Chicago newspaper and news association. 


COMBINATION GROUP 
CHANGES NAME 


Morning 


and Evening Associated 


Newspapers New Title Adopted 
at Kansas City Meeting— 


Officers Re-elected 


oar. 


Pe 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 16.—At the 
first meeting here today of the Combina- 
tion Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
since its organization last October in Chi- 
cago, it was voted to change the name to 
the Morning and Evening Associated | 
Newspapers. : 

Members of the new organizations gave 
enthusiastic reports of the success of the 
combination program. 

There are 18 newspaper members of 
the Association. Each member publishes 
a morning, evening and Sunday issue in 
cities ranging in population from 20,000 
to 100,000. *| 

In many cases the combination of 
ownership has placed in one newspaper 
plant a morning issue of one political | 
faith and an evening issue of opposite 
political leaning, and vice versa. 

Cowgill Blair of the Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe and News-Herald, secretary of the 
Association, told of the aims and benefits 
of the organization. He also pictured a 
newspaper situation 15 years from now 
when many of the large city dailies will 
be combined. | 

“Newspapers of tomorrow will be 
operated on the combination style,” Mr. 
Blair said. “It is distinctly a new phase 
in American journalism. although there 
were a few combinations prior to the, 
World War, recent combinations have | 
been forced because of economic neces- 
sity. | 

“There are two answers open to news- 
papers; one is to combine; the other is, 
to quit publishing. 4 

“Increased cost of production, wage in- 
creases and the cost of paper have made. 
necessary combinations. > 

“These combinations often are criti-. 
cized on the grounds they tend toward 
monopolies. But the combinations are 
for the service of the reading public. It 
enables the publisher to give better fea- 
ture material, to employ larger staffs, and 
generally to improve his product. It also. 
enables the publisher to give two papers 
for the price of one. rs 

“The Association has found that com-. 
binations stabilize journalism.” | 

Mr. Blair said the papers now in the 
combinations have found it a great ad-. 
vantage in obtaining foreign advertising. 
On the editorial side, the reader ofa. 
combination paper obtains a broad and | 
fair-minded view of local and national 
problems, getting views from every angle. 

The following committee was appointed — 
to draw up by-laws and a constitution | 
and to investigate rate cards of members | 
and aid them to simplify them: A, L. 
Shuman, Forth Worth Star-Telegram 
and Record-Telegram; Joel ° Bixby, 
Muskogee (Okla.) Times-Democrat; 
Cowgill Blair, Joplin (Mo.) Globe and 
News-Herald. | 

Cowgill Blair was re-elected secretary 
and J. S. Parks, Ft. Smith (Ark.) South-— 
west American and Times-Record, was 
re-elected treasurer. The next meeting 
will be held in Chicago in October. | 


Oregon Daily Wins Libel Suit 


The Klamath Falls (Ore.) Evening 
Herald has won a suit in which it was 
charged with libeling W. P. Myers, for- 
merly district attorney of Klamath 
County. An editorial in the Herald had 
charged Myers with wasting taxpayers’ 
money. The defense was that the article 
ae justifiable criticism of a public offi- 
cial. 


Paper Sold for $235 


The plant of the Cowlitz County News, 
Kelso, Wash., the paper owned and pub- 
lished by Thomas Dovery, Kelso editor, — 
who was murdered in June, was sold at 
sheriff's auction recently, to J. F. Bon- 
cutter, who bid it in for $235. John 


Stenlund of Kelso holds a mortgage for 
$300 on the plant. = 
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SOUTHERN NAMED NEW INLAND PRESS PRESIDENT 


Group Decides to Make Cost Finding Reports on Dollar and Cents Rather Than Percentage Basis at 
Annual Meet in Chicago—Major Burgoyne Discusses Newsprint Embargo 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


HICAGO, Iill., Feb. 17—Cost find- 


ing, long an important research sub- 
ject of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 


tion, was again 
stressed at the 
annual meeting 


of the Inland at 
the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, 
Tuesday and 
Wednesday 
of this week. 

It was decided 
that the annual 
cost finding re- 
ports submitted 
by members be 
made out on a 
dollar and cents 
basis in the fu- 
ture, instead in 
percentages as heretofore, and will be 
signed by the submitting member. C. R. 
Butler of the Mankato (Minn.) Free 
Press presented the report of the Cost 
Finding Committee. 

Clifford W. Yewdall, certified public 
accountant of New York who has been 
retained by the committee, reported on the 
merits of the new plan. W. R. Ronald, 
publisher of the Mitchell (SD) Re- 
publican was a member of the committee 
to succeed A. L. Miller, publisher Battle 
Creek Enquirer & News, resigned. 

William Southern, Jr., editor of the 
Independence (Mo.) Examiner was elec- 
ted president of the association to succeed 
George D. Lindsey publisher of the 
Marion (1Ind.) Chronicle and the Sara- 
sota (Fla.) Herald. Mr. Lindsey told 
Inland members he would not be able to 
serve them longer because of his Florida 
interests. ‘Wil V. Tufford, Clinton, la., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

American newspapers would get plenty 
of newsprint at prices at least as reason- 
able as they pay now, even should Canada 
place an embargo on pulpwood, Major 
H. B. Burgoyne, publisher of the St. 
Catherines (Ont.) Standard, told Inland 
members Tuesday. 

Major Burgoyne said Canadians had 
been impressed on seeing several acres 
of virgin spruce and poplar consumed in 
one edition of an American Sunday news- 
paper, and enough pulpwood to furnish 
2,500 tons of newsprint in one automobile 
edition of a Detroit daily. 

Then when they saw mills handle 
Canadian wood with the power generated 
by a Canadian river built on the border, 
but on the United States side, they re- 
ferred to themselves bitterly as “Hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” for the 
United States and its dailies. 

The speaker said 80 per cent of the 
newsprint milled in Canada was used in 
the United States. He saw no reason 
why the ratio should not continue if an 
embargo were placed.on pulpwood. 1D WE 
Hayden, Chicago, executive secretary of 
the Agricultural Publishers’ Association, 
recommended observance of the first Fri- 
day in November as Agricultural Day. 

Harvey J. Kelly, chairman of the 
special committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, urged co- 
ordination of effort upon the publishers 
in regard to labor matters. 

“Publishers,” he said, “are loosely or- 
ganized, while nearly every factor that 
enters into the production of a newspaper 
is controlled by an efficient, aggressive 
organization, national or international in 
scope and possessing disciplinary power 
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over its individual members and the 
various groups into which they are 
banded. 


“We cannot combine in that fashion, 
but we can co-operate and co-ordinate our 
efforts. We must, if publishers are to 
avoid being used as a football and if we 
are to retain some semblance of control of 
our business.” 


Mr. Kelly declared as an example of 
efficiently co-ordinated effort, the mechan- 
ical department unions. He declared they 
are the highest paid class of labor in the 
world. 

“In a majority of cases, wage increases 
are being obtained,” he said, “only be- 
cause of superior organization and co- 
ordinated effort supplemented by the use 
of skilled negotiators, trained in the tech- 
nical use of wage adjustment data and 
experienced in the psychological effect of 
veiled threats.” 

Unjust contracts come into effect be- 
cause the average publisher, on account of 
business problems and lack of time, is at 
a disadvantage when pitted against organ- 
ization representatives whose entire 
thought is given to wage negotiations, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kelly. 

He urged the Inlanders to make full 
use of the Indianapolis office. 

“We will endeavor to analyze local 
situations and assist publishers in advance 
of actual negotiations to decide just what 
they will do and what they will not do. 
We will place in the publisher’s hands 
the best available proof of his position.” 

Arthur Myhrum, Chicago Tribune, 
speaking Tuesday on national advertising 
made the point that national advertising 
does not mean magazine advertising. 

“There are 59 concerns in this coun- 
try,” he said, “which spent a half million 
dollars or more in 1924 for national ad- 
vertising space. Together they spent 
more than $60,000,000 in newspapers and 
magazines. 

“They are advertisers who come near- 
est to complete national distribution of 
their products. Ford cars, Wrigley gum, 
Ivory soap, Goodrich tires, Quaker Oats, 
Chesterfields, Pepsodent, Bull Durham, 


Postum Products, Victor Records are in- 


cluded in this list. The trade names in 
this list are as familiar as the street we 
live on. These advertisers spent more in 
newspapers than in magazines. During 
1924, in 31 national magazines they spent 
$29,434,111. In newspapers, they spent 
$32,834,949, or $3,400,838 more than in 
magazines. 

“Tf these big advertisers, with long and 
successful experience, find it profitable to 
spend more money in newspapers, why 
not the smaller firm?” 

Mr. Myhrum quoted figures to show 
that in his newspaper’s business survey 
among dealers and jobbers of various 
lines in Chicago an average of 65 per cent 
were in favor of manufacturers advertis- 
ing in newspapers, with the remaining 34 
per cent giving their preference to mag- 
azines, billboards, car cards, sampling, 
demonstrations, coupons, direct-by-mail 
and window and store advertising. This 
same survey conducted among like groups 
out of Chicago, showed 80 percent pre- 
ferred newspaper advertising. 

E. H. Harris, general manager of the 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladiwmn on Wednes- 
day explained his paper’s savings system 
which has decreased labor turnover and 
increased the efficiency of the working 
personnel. Briefly, the Palladium enters 
into a contract with the employe whereby 
the employe agrees to save weekly for 
two years a percentage, not, to exceed ten, 
of his wages, the paper agreeing to pay a 
dividend to the employe of 40 per cent of 
the amount saved at the end of the first 
year; 60 per cent of the amount saved at 
the end of the second year; and a divi- 
dend of 50 per cent of the amount saved 
each year thereafter, these savings to be 
in bank deposits, building and loan or pay- 
ments on homes. 

The first year’s dividend cannot be 
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Don Marquis, well known newspaper and magazine writer, with his bride on 
J., following their marriage in 


their honeymoon trip to Atlantic City, N. 


New York. 


withdrawn until the end of the second 
year when the second dividend is declared, 
then the employe can withdraw both. 
During the second year, the first dividend 
draws interest at the current bank rate. 
Sickness, time off, including strikes, can 
be made up-by adding to the time period. 
Proportionate payments are made on the 
death of a depositor. Loans are permitted 
on account of death, sickness, etc. Divi- 
dends accrued to employes who resign or 
are discharged are prorated among other 
savers. 

The plan has been in effect five years, 
and has become increasingly, popular, Mr. 
Harris said. Labor turnover has been re- 
duced materially, and the organization 
is functioning better because of added ef- 
ficiency through experience of employes 
held, and there is a better spirit among 
them. 

J. M. Beck, editor of the Centerville 
(la.) Lowegian and Citizen discussed libel 
actions. He told of a recent suit brought 
against his paper for $25,000 because of 


publication of a_ notice suit brought 
against a local firm. The court dis- 


missed the action against the paper. 

A. Schaefer of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 

Journal-Gazette, led in a discussion in re- 
gard to the larger dailies usurping na- 
tional advertising which could otherwise 
be obtained by the smaller town papers. 
_ Public utility companies of the United 
States spent $16,000,000 last year in news- 
paper advertising, W. P. Strandborg, 
director of the Oregon Public Utility In- 
formation Bureau told Inland members 
at the Wednesday session. This sum may 
mount to more than $20,000,000 in this 
year, he stated. 

Surveying the utility situation from the 
advertising standpoint he said: 

“In an advertising way, the surface has 
hardly been scratched. There are about 
6,000 light and power companies in the 
United States and they all need advertis- 
ing. There are considerably over one 
thousand manufactured gas companies 
and I don’t know how many natural gas 
companies; they all need advertising; 
there are nearly 900 electric railway com- 
panies and they are in sore need of the 
moving power of advertising to sell mass 
transportation, and there are some 15,000 
individual telephone companies. 

“Advertising, as we have discovered, is 
the greatest opportunity that has ever 
been opened to us to enlist the co-opera- 
tion and fair play of the American people 
in any just cause for which we are striv- 
ing. 

“Advertising, we now know, will do 
for us what it has been doing for every- 
body else that has tried it, and it is with 
much satisfaction that we can say that 
no utility of which we have any know- 
ledge has ever stopped using newspaper 
advertising space after it has once been 
given a fair and honest trial.” 

He presented figures showing that more 
than 50 per cent of public utility adver- 
tising budgets went to newspapers. 

“Another thought I would like to em- 
phasize,” he continued, “ is that the util- 
ity companies are getting away from the 
‘press agent’ and ‘free publicity’ evil with 
amazing rapidity. That vicious system 
has always been an anachronism but it 
grew out of causes for which a certain 
type of newspapers was just as much 
responsible as were the utilities. The 
newspapers wanted advertising and they 
were willing to exchange a certain 
amount of space in their news columns 
for a certain amount of so-called adver- 
tising handed out to the business office, 
and I am pretty much in doubt as to 
which was the poorest in quality—the 
stuff they called news or the junk they 
called advertising. Both the newspapers 
and the utilities ought to have been 
ashamed of themselves in condoning such 
an atrocious system. It was a form of 

(Continued on page 42) 


“Old Home Week’? Promoters 
(Continued from last week) 


The Home Week promoters had _ to 
Boost like Hell, and keep on boosting 
when the others quit. And a week was 
usually a long time to make the tiller of 
the soil hold hands with the local profi- 
teers. Promoting closer and. freer Tes 
lationship “between business men in 
smaller communities with farmers and 
laborers is a beautiful theory. But as a 
job it is a real one. As long as human 
nature is what it is, close community 
affiliation will always remain a beautiful 
theory. 

Anyway a promoter of these affairs, 
whether he was an expert or amateur, 
had to be a clever, cheerful and a for- 
getting fellow. 

The most successful “Old Home 
Weeks” have been sort of a county fair 
scheme at which the farmers could ex- 
hibit the fruits of their labors. Prizes 
were offered for excellence in every con- 
ceivable product of the farm and home, 
from babies down to berries, baskets and 
bedspreads. 

But the judges were never very popu- 
lar—afterwards. 

Promoters of these celebrations had to 
have the advertising idea fully developed. 
A lot of important things had to be kept 
in mind. Provision had to be made for 
street decoration, window trims, free 
publicity in local newspapers. Then 
there were the attractions and amuse- 
ments for the crowds, horseback pa- 


rades, driving contests, goat roping, 
greased pig chase, climbing the greased 
pole, etc. 


When there were more entrants than 
events, relay races, hundred yard dashes, 
foot races, potato races, three legged man 
races and barrel races down Main Street 
had to be provided. 

Merchants always fell for an “Old 
Home Week”—or ‘Market Day” cele- 
bration, because they brought many 
people to town. : 

It was a big undertaking to advertise 
in such an elaborate way to bring farm- 
ers from miles around over muddy roads 
with the slow horse or mule drawn ve- 
hicle. It was making advertising do 
things it is not-asked to do today. 

Those old time circulars had to shout, 
yell and scream bargains; they had to 
Say pretty things, plead and even pray 
to get the farmers to drive in. 


Chapter XXVIII 


The Old Sandwich Man 


TRAPPED to the shoulders of the old 
sandwich men were signs telling of 
hats and pants and shirts, suits and over- 
coats, soups and savory lunches, all of 
which the sandwich man needed more 
than those to whom he advertised this 
merchandise. 

He was merely the beast of burden for 
an advertising sign that was to be kept 
moving, because it would have been re- 
fused display anywhere else on the street. 

All that was. rquired of the bum who 
carried the sandwich sign was just enough 
life and energy to move about. He was 
not required to think, feel, smile or say 
yea or nay. Just keep moving—moving 
in a circle or straight line, it mattered 
not, moving where people were hurrying 
to and fro, 

He has been rightly called the pack 
mule of advertising. And he has carried 
his burdens about as willingly. 

He was the original pavement-pounder, 


;the first to put painted advertising into 


motion, the first to bring advertising 
within elbow reach of the crowds. 

The sandwich man is not as much in 
demand today as he was 20 or 30 years 
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ait BLAZERS of ADVERTISING 


The Old Sandwich Man 


COPYRIGHT 


ago. Then they toted and lugged about 
all sorts of signs, and there were so many 
of them they cluttered up busy streets. 
The old auction bell ringer, sidewalk 
barker and cheap store tout have almost 
entirely passed out of the picture. Not 
so with the sandwich man. He lingers 
still on the fringe of busy thoroughfares. 
I have recently watched him shufflin’ 
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Shufflin’ 


about, the 
Sandwich Man can still be seen car- 
rying the Message of Advertising 


and moverin’ 


along and moverin’ about, as unkempt, 
unclean, watery-eyed and as scare-crowish 
as of old. 

On Sixth avenue, New York, he may 
be seen occasionally, but on fashionable 
Fifth avenue never. Even at Columbus 
Circle and Bowling Green and ‘City Hall 
Square he may be seen advertising a 
quick lunch, passport photos, second-hand 
clothing or something too cheap for news- 
paper space. 

In the old days the quickest way to 
spot a professional sandwich man was by 
the booze-bloom on his nose. They were 
largely human wrecks upon the beach of 
the sea of publicity. They were besotted 
specimens of humanity, who wandered 
sleepily about the slums, their clothes torn 
and soiled, with not even a market value 
at the cheapest pawn shop. 

Into the advertising business: had come 
these bums, merely as beasts of burden. 
They were irreclaimable, repulsive vaga- 
bonds ; figures of tragedy careening down 
the scale of life. 

They all had a story to tell. And 
their whiskey-corroded brains made the 
truth a wild fairy story. 

In the nineties these gangs of wander- 
ing city tramps found the sandwich man 
game paid for a cot every night in some 


flop house, and enabled them to buy beer ’ 


and cheap whiskey with free lunch thrown 
1n. 

It took a genuine bum with no self- 
respect to make the best sandwich man. 

Sometimes a fit of delirium tremens 
gave the sign extra animation. 

At best sandwiching came under the 
head of “odd jobs.” And many merely 
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worked at it to obtain just enough money 
to buy drinks and a cot in a ten-cent 
lodging house. They never worked as 
long as they had a dime. 

As a type they were men just one step 
removed from the “never-work” bum; 
generally drinking men to whom the call 
of wife and home was but an empty sound. 
The tough saloon was his club, and in the 
ten-cent lodging house he was content to 
sleep in forgetfulness until tomorrow 
came with another sign to carry. 

The sandwich sign has adorned the 
shoulders of beauties as well as bums. I 
remember several benefit performances 
where beautiful young girls wore sand- 
wich signs strapped across their white 
shoulders and paraded and drilled on a 
stage for money for charity. 

Local business houses and advertising 
manufacturers paid a good high rate to 
have their advertising messages thus 
brought to public attention. 

The girls enjoyed the stunt of having 
their beauty sandwiched in between the 
boards which told about everything from 
barbers to horseshoers. 

It was once a great money-raising stunt 
to get all national advertisers selling in a 
town to go in on these local affairs. 
Food manufacturers were solicited for 
advertising matter to distribute and dis- 
play to help pay off everything from 
church mortgages to burying the town 
drunkard. And the sandwich man idea 
was always pulled in on these occasions. 
It was the cheapest and easiest way to 
give highly colored posters good display. 

Sandwich advertising men in large cities 
always have been old men with broken 
lives. Never have young men entered 
this profession of advertising in action, 
It was the bread winners branch of ad- 
vertising. When you buy a man’s back 
and chest for advertising purposes you 
buy display space with foot-work ad- 
vantages only. No headwork, except a 
sense of direction and a keen sight for 
crowded streets, and very little of that. 

It was and still is one of the easiest 
branches of the advertising profession in 
which to qualify. Any man who has 
learned to use his feet and move about 
can enter. Many solicitors also have 
this qualification, and it would seem at 
times that they must have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the old school of sandwich 
men. 


Chapter XXIX 
The Wax Figure—Is It Alive? 


‘THE first time I ever saw a wax figure 
that was not a wax figure was when 
I was a kid in a drug store back in Ohio. 

It was a sensation. The crowd before 
the window was trying to guess whether 
it was alive or not. I was the envy of all 
the kids. I worked in the drug store and 
I knew. 

This was back when Between the Acts 
Little Cigars, were being introduced by 
this novel advertising method. This chap 
was a wonder at staring at the crowd 
without blinking an eye. He was adver- 
tised to appear in the drug store window 
at a certain time, morning, afternoon and 
evening. We had the crowds. 

A big sign over the window put this 
question to the crowd :— 


IS HE ALIVE? 


This was the most sensational adver- 
tising that had ever hit our town. People 
were making bets about the wax man. 
I'll say he was a wonder and had people 
guessing. At a certain time we would 
draw a curtain and the human wax man, 
who was very human, would take a rest. 

I have seen many wax men since, but 
never one who could control his eyes and 


face like this old timer. We sent out| 
hand-bills with such sensational heads 
as :— 


You May Have Seen the WAX MAN | 
BUT 
You Never Saw Him Move! 
Not Even an Eyelash! | 
Is He WAX ?—Are you willing to bet on | 
your opinion? | 


The “Wax Figure” was a clever idea 
and it presented Between The Acts | 
Cigars to public in such a way that they | 
could not be forgotten. | 

During the hours the Wax figure was | 
on exhibition there was always a large 
crowd in front of the store and in the | 
store. All were trying to guess whether | 
it was a man or machine. | 

Sensational advertising was unusual at | 
that time, but it struck the fancy of the — 
public and was good publicity. 

In February, 1924 I saw a “Wax | 
Woman” in a gown shop on 47th street | 
in New York, pulling the same stunt. A | 
crowd was before the window. I thought 
the stunt was too old to. work, evidently it 
is as good for getting a window crowd 
today as ever. 

Wax figures have always been good | 
advertisements whether alive or not. 
They have improved in beauty and value 
with the years. The old time wax figures 
did not look human—they had a stony 
expression and the garments displayed on 
them were often poorly advertised. 

At about the same time the Wax 
Figure stunts was being worked to arouse 
the curiosity of the people, the Public 
Mesmerist came along with his sensa- 
tional publicity trick. A whole town 
could be thrown into a state of intense 
excitement by the announcement that on 
a certain afternoon at four o’clock Pro- 
fessor Passemont would mesmerize a vic- 
tim in the display window of the Bunk 
Furniture Store. 

The victim was usually some local 
character hired for the purpose. He 
would be mesmerized by the silk-hatted 
Professor and left in the window to as- 
tonish and mystify the passers-by. 

The victim would be stretched out on 
a bed or davenport in full view of the 
public until the following morning. At 
an advertised hour the victim would be 
brought out of the trance, 

Naturally the furniture store cashed in 
on the exciting publicity, and the profes- 
sor collected from the easy store-keeper. 

Mesmerism was the most astounding 
mystery of that day, and its uses for pub- 
licity purposes were endless. 

A great many cheap shows carried one 
of the dark-piercing-eyed professors who 
was the advertised sensation of the show. 

Crowds of curious people flocked to the 
shows to see some of the town boys cut 
up didos on the stage. These town boys 
loved a joke and they were well paid 
for the parts they played. Some of the 
weak-minded youngsters could be ren- 
dered helpless by the suggestions of the 
animal magnetism of the mesmerizing 
faker, 

It was a publicity stunt to bunk the 
public, but as mesmerism was a deep 
mystery at that time the people fell for it. ~ 

The reason the Wax Figure was a 
valuable publicity idea was because there 
was the element of doubt. A man who 
could stand in a window for hours, con- 
trolling the muscles of his face, hands and 
body so perfectly that it became a baffling 
mystery was good advertising for the 
store putting on the stunt, 

Just so was the mesmerism stunt 
good for publicity because it mystified the 
public. 


(To be continued next week) 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE, 30 LARGE U. S. CITIES, JANUARY, 


a AIN of almost 11 percent is noted in the January | 
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linage of 133 newspapers in 30 large American 
hities in the tables compiled by the New York Eve- 
ning Post Statistical Department, Inc. Five Sundays 
n 1926 against 4 in 1925 make fair comparison of 
the month’s totals impossible, but the indicated trend 
's still upward. The tables for each city follow: 


SUMMARY OF ADVERTISING BY CITIES 


30 cities listed 28 show gain 


2 show loss 


*No Sunday edition. 


133 papers listed 101 show gain 29 show loss 
i'w 3 no comparison \ 
| 1926 1925 
WNew Yorle ........ 15,682,520 13,917;582 1,764,538 Gain 
RCOhicago ....isweeee 7,486,296 6,936,801 519,495 Gain 
+Philadelphia ...... 7,031,915 6,991,402 40,513 Gain 
MPETOIE «0. cece cree 5,271,000 4,552,436 718,564 Gain 
Cleveland ......... 3,579,000 3,363.675 215,325 Gain 
BO TLOUUS: “winn ece ces 359 3,477,860 447,880 Gain 
MpstOn. .n.cs ee eeers 5,138,065 1,250,104 Gain 
Baltimore a eiare aat 3,652,048 538,188 Gain 
Los Angeles 7,034,586 25,004 Loss 
Mitifialo is... ess 3,392,027 174,511 Gain 
San Francisco ..... 4,695,448 4,415,433 280,015 Gain 
Milwaukee 2,625,054 2,527,367 7,687 Gain 
Washington pega N37 004. 3,891,484 646,050 Gain 
Cincinnati ......... 3,195,600 3,092,400 103,200 Gain 
New Orleans ...... 3,587,340 3,266,239 321,101 Gain 
| Minneapolis 2,861,797 2,606,161 255,636 Gain 
GUNS, wists a neeje cies 2,575,160 2,460,598 114,562 Gain 
Indianapolis 2,927,325 2,749,389 177,936 Gain 
Denver ..-+---+-+++- 2,080,540 1,990,660 89,880 Gain 
Providence .......- 2,564,668 2,393,711 170,957 Gain 
Columbus ....-.... 3 263,599 2.924.516 339,083 Gain 
Louisville ......... 2.861,867 2,692,438 169,429 Gain 
BEA Afasisrs = ejole.s 2,060,282 1.941,688 118,594 Gain 
MOakland:. :...+.0.+- 2,508,534 2,268.014 240,520 Gain 
Omaha St OMe 1,778,980 1,668,604 110,376 Gain 
Birmingham 2,404,136 2,217,446 186,690 Gain 
Richmond <........ 1,724,198 1,593,858 130,340 Gain 
Dayton ..........- 2,840,026 2,469,670 370,356 Gain 
Houston ........-- 2,611,890 2,015,196 596,694 Gain 
Des Moines 1,741,018 1,757,579 16,561 Loss 
PGES: ayn cles ese 119,545,992 109,399,333 10,146,659 Gain 
+ Note references under individual newspaper linage of 
these cities. 
NEW YORK ~ 
1926 1925 
“(American ......+.- 1,292,578 1,176,958 115,620 Gain 
Herald Trib....... 1,718,884 1,304,634 414,250 Gain 
BIMES seve c-eeesae 2,766,530 2,270,346 496,184 Gain 
World. ..+...-+-00- 1,593,758 1,405,354 188,404 Gain 
*Mirror (tab.)....- 309,996 315,396 5,400 Loss 
News BAT} ) chats = warp 636,250 514,062 122,288 Gain 
*Eve. Graphic 243,650 98,518 145,132 Gain 
*Fve. Journal ..... 1,224,106 1,307,314 83,214 Loss 
*Eve. Post 534,900 470,232 64,668 Gain 
9 750,896 70,022 Gain 
; 1,246,704 206,894 Gain 
SYelegram ...-.--. 511,108 638,330 127,222 Loss 
Bklyn. Eagle ..... 1,441,888 1,349,864 92.024 Gain 
Bklyn. Times ...... 629,848 446,202 183,646 Gain 
Stand. Unicn ..... 504,414 623,172 118,758 Loss 
BREEGES: Gs. 010,0 sion" 15,682,520 13,917,982 1,764,538 Gain 
CHICAGO 
1926 1925 ; 
*Daily News .....- 1,696,710 1,621,215 75,495 Gain 
SEPEPIGG. cco see te eis 2,660,307 2,232,207 428,100 Gain 
Herald Examiner... 1,156,578 1,055,952 100,626 Gain 
UG FASS GnOringign 533,361 592,410 59,049 Loss 
* American 989,319 1,004,832 15,513 Loss 
Syournal ..s..eceee 420,021 430,185 10,164 Loss 
Totals . 7,456,296 6,936,801 519,495 Gain 
PHILADELPHIA 
1926 1925 
Mnaquirer ....j-.-++s 1,830,000 1,539,300 290,700 Gain 
eee 779,100 726,300 52,800: Gain 
PRICET 555. cise. se 1.419,550 1,119,475 300,075 Gain 
*Ey’e Ledger ..... 1,339,165 152355127 104,038 Gain 
North Amer....... ee 823,200 eaisheltiy ; 
MBailetin 2. .ccsece 1,664,100 1,548,000 116,100 Gain 
finials seats s(sc 7,001,915 6,991,402 40,513 Gain 
North American combined with Ledger May 18, 1925. 
DETROIT 
1926 1925 
Ie a Ae 2,679,880 2,383,696 296,184 Gain 
NIMES oo se wee eee 1,053,780 944,398 109,382 Gain 
Bree Press ........ 1,537,340 1,224,342 312,998 Gain 
BEANS Gace eos s 5,271,000 4,552,436 718,564 Gain 
CLEVELAND 
1926 1925 
Plain Dealer .....- 1,533,675 1,368,375 165,300 Gain 
News Leader ...... 1,001,475 1,000,050 1,425 Gain 
PEPER chico cele ngs 1,043,850 995,250 48,600 Gain 
Totals . 3,579,006 3,363,675 215,325 Gain 
ST. LOUIS 
1926 1925 
" Post-Dispatch ..... 1,853,040 1,625,960 227,080 Gain 
Globe-Democrat .... 1,206,300 1,026,000 180,300 Gain 
EMER ./fsic sis's:, 04,900 503,700 31,200 Gain 
Times .....+s+e00+ 331,500 322,200 9,300 Gain 
Totals . 3,925,740 3,477,860 447,880 Gain 


BOSTON 
1926 1925 ' 
Eleraldy vee cae assis 1,242,024 960,064 281,960 Gain 
CODE Wis a) sic otateus es ke 1,352,086 1,054,773 297,313 Gain 
Post | ins se eelst Hells 1,082,231 902,086 180,145 Gain 
Advertiser .......- 413,134 329,261 83,873 Gain 
* American 410,042 352,490 57,552 Gain 
*Traveler ........- 968,040 718,569 249.471 Gain 
*Transcript ....... 644,149 584,087 60,062 Gain 
“Telegram 276,463 236,735 39,728 Gain 
WM otals) tes wists ats 6,388,169 5,138,065 1,250,104 Gain 
BALTIMORE 
1926 1925 
Sah: Wit erelovielecescoattanetons 1,456,663 1,198,166 258,497 Gain 
*Evening Sun..... 1,293,114 1,215,296 77,818 Gain 
American Sie 09331 411,234 98,097 Gain 
SINT Weim sieve feuctevors feces 598,100 662,526 64,426 Loss 
Post Ve ceieis tients 333,028 164,826 168,202 Gain 
otal wear ctereters 4,190,236 3,652,048 538,188 Gain 
LOS ANGELES 
1926 1925 
ATUMNER  aaiscdaouecederen 2,366,266 2,193,254 173,012 Gain 
Examiner 0.0004. 1,915,416 1,820,398 95,018 Gain 
*Exp 719,306 905,030 185,724 Doss 
ar 1,316,602 1,327,088 10,486 Loss 
414,568 445,886 31,318 Loss 
NewS) oa ongttakesae 277,424 342,930 65,506 Loss 
Totalstees sen) te 7,009,582 7,034,586 25,004 Loss 
BUFFALO 
1926 1925 
Express «..3¢.-em* 540,915 496,123 44,792 Gain 
Coutier i. ac ctia ee 710,878 666,882 43,996 Gain 
Posts | socteon tenets 81,447 90,167 8,720 Loss 
"Pirie icietois aha one 1,054,075 921,240 132,835 Gain 
+ Sate | ite,stsmreiaieneraiees 96,978 177,428 80,450 Loss 
F NEWS: svjesomeiielars 1,082,245 1,040,187 42,058 Gain 
Totals. acento OO ISS 3,392,027 174,511 Gain 


Commercial, name changed to Post, February, 


1925. 


Enquirer, name changed to Star, February, 1925. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1926 1925 
Chronicle ..s.4-.-- 964,922 842,464 122,458 Gain 
Poo aines tS Soret 1,671,280 1,488,285 182,995 Gain 
Bulletin ....----++ 503.230 515,298 12,068 Loss 
* Callh Wictactekermennt- cites 789,404 750,344 39,060 Gain 
EN ews oden ve sen 621,096 611,646 9,450 Gain 
*Herald —sc<- se 145,516 207,296 61,880 Loss 
TotalSopsieeststcer 4,695,448 4,415,433 280,015 Gain 
MILWAUKEE 
1926 1925 
Journal «.c.enessns 1,308,617 1,232,732 75,885 Gain 
‘S3 & A. 

Sentinel ......-- 591,092 591,564 472 Loss 
*Toeader. Kix sie wie ee 220,737 205,910 14,827 Gain 
*Wis. News ...---- 504,608 497,161 7,447 Gain 

MTotalsie aaj treelers 2,625,054 2,527,367 97,687 Gain 

WASHINGTON 

1926 1925 
GAT nsfalteebtnatieemiees 2,248,490 1,900,287 348,203 Gain 
Post Garsienipenenee 964,175 734,351 229,824 Gain 
*Ey’g Times ...--- 641,275 715,635 74,360 Loss 
Herald .......«--- 483,100 419,706 63,394 Gain 
*By’g News ...--- 200,494 121,505 78,989 Gain 
tals! mertar stots 4,537,534 3,891,484 646,050 Gain 

CINCINNATI 

1926 1925 
© Posts coteineerthar sist 665,100 632,400 32,700 Gain 
*Times Star .. .. 1,034,400 1,068,300 33,900 Loss 
Enquirer .....--- » 1,215,900 1,066,500 149,400 Gain 
Tribune ....-+..-: 280,200 325,200 45,000 Loss 
TTROGANS igretsye sia ee 3,195,600 3,092,400 103,200 Gain 

NEW ORLEANS 

1926 1925 
Times Picay ...«+: 1,526,614 1,301,313 225,301 Gain 
Ttem =...- te, eae? 792,960 796,544 3,584 Loss 
States: savlsc sine cise t 743,107 708,461 34,646 Gain 
FT ribune 2... sisjeres 524,659 459,921 64,738 Gain 
TOCALS reteset ate len= 3,587,340 3,266,239 321,101 Gain 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1926 1925 
ST riDUTes! <eystele ovelerciel= 1,180,680 Wd S6: 63,544 Gain 
Sarat Falevoloiatattecersite 1,207,048 1,025,780 181,268 Gain 
Oat lla eiote alrite level's 474,069 463,245 10,824 Gain 
Totals J..6..<- 2,861,797 2,606,161 255,636 Gain 

SEATTLE 

1926 1925 

IMCS a sarete eve leysteue 1,232,084 1,117,928 114,156 Gain 
Post Intellig. ....- 754,810 658,826 95,984 Gain 
WS tar ac-s lubes adie wielal 484,834 587,118 102,284 Loss 
*Union-Record 103,432 96,726 6,706 Gain 

Totale-e <cias.cee.s 2,575,160 2,460,598 114,562 Gain 


1926 13 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1926 1925 
PING WS. vein o Sisials «fe ats 1,309,098 1,367,358 58,260. Loss 
Star ..se.e- sete 1,108,191 9923670 115,521 Gain 
ETT IOS ete Sisvalove Whahart 510;036 389,361 120,675 Gain 
fRO tal Sia sAincivorais 2,927,325 2,749,389 177,936 Gain 
DENVER 
INNEWIS# «starstteria cteycreote 551,572 512,764 38,808 Gain 
DOSE: Majsin viele sete eiace *, 1,143,716 1,071,252 72,464 Gain 
MOTMITES RMAs She craters aes 385,252 406,644 21,392 Loss 
Totals’... 4... 2,080,540 1,990,660 89,880 Gain 
PROVIDENCE 
1926 1925 
Journal eos nie RACES 794,249 679,701 114,548 Gain 
*Bulletin ......--. 1,020,700 1,002,562 18,138 Gain 
Tribune ATIC OF 373,240 350,836 22,404 Gain 
NeW) Reenls.s) ae) tere 376,479 360,612 15,867 Gain 
PP Otel Sin acs heteks 2,564,668 2,393,711 170,957 Gain 
COLUMBUS 
1926 1925 
Dispatch genta sere 1,735,731 1,586,936 148,795 Gain 
Journal Bale é eos 663,344 560,458 102,886 Gain 
* OIPIZEN whais) ete aVereesince 864,524 777,122 87,402 Gain 
Tatas ss: Nee. tins 3,263,599 2,924,516 339,083 Gain 
LOUISVILLE 
1926 1925 
Courier Jour. ..... 1,085,464 910,581 174,883 Gain 
Herald Post ....-.. 597,803 610,278 42,475 Loss 
*Times Avg tea 781,492 776,381 5,111 Gain 
POSt eraciecreceee st eae 397,108 365,198 31,910 Gain 
Totals. astern’ 2,861,867 2,692,438 169,429 Gain 
ST. PAUL 
1926 1925 
*Dispatch E ohetajs Westerns 689,808 663,068 26,740 Gain 
Pioneer IPLessipecea 744,436 661,836 82,600 Gain 
Newsies «leeisate ae 626,038 616,784 9,254 Gain 
Totals)... .. «- 2,060,282 1,941,688 118,594 Gain 
OAKLAND 
1926 1925 
Tribune ......+++- 1,366,572 1,464,344 102,228 Gain 
*Post Enquirer..... 782,082 707,966 74,116 Gain 
Record .....++-++-- Mr oleinaievs OS 204: ai chs) <i cies 
wl thay lace Br Eth IGOOTNO 159,880 siecep rie 
Totalsmia.:chstes tals 2,508,534 2,268,014 240,520 Gain 


24, 1925. 
Times inaugurated October 23, 1925. 


OMAHA 
1926 1925 
World Herald .... 930,748 828,009 102,739 
Bee. Avi oeele ware: 457,940 432,348 25,592 
New silgecnmertec " 390,292 408,247 17,955 
Totals\ sisi seks 1,778,980 1,668,604 110,376 
BIRMINGHAM 
1926 1925 
Age Herald ....'... 637,420 684,670 47,250 
NewS jcnmeasiccentss 1,343,328 1,208,256 135,072 
SP GStau saree scieraeele 423,388 324,520 98,868 
otalswen sneer: 2,404,136 2,217,446 186,690 
RICHMOND 
1926 1925 
*News Leader ..... 861,882 875,000 13,118 
Times Dispatch.... 862,316 718,858 143,458 
Totals -.....00.-- 1,724,198 1,593,858 130,340 
DAYTON 
1926 1925 
NIG WEL ciao cc 1,239,182 1,207,906 31,276 
XFeéraldl ste «ce elo 747,054 728,308 18,746 
Journal ......+.6. 853,790 533.456 320,334 
Totalamrcse-ceerts = 2,840,026 2,469,670 370,356 
HOUSTON 
1926 1925 
Chronicle .....--+> 1,194,956 994,322 200,634 
Fost Dispatch ....- 975,758 682,472 293,286 
Press we cceseens 441,176 338,402 102,774 
Totalar saciaee tye 2,611,890 2,015,196 596,694 
DES MOINES 
1926 1925 
Register ..-++eesee 588,291 522,262 66,029 
*Tribune mie eh asates ele 666,151 629,403 36,748 
Capital: -...0ee0009 486,576 605.914 119,338 
Motalsins cletew's vis 1,741,018 127572579 16,561 


Gain 
Gain 
Loss 


Loss 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Keep the home folks busy and happy’—HUGH J. POWELL. 


ig is nearing planting time in Coffey- 

ville, Kan., and the Journal senses the 
season. While the North les buried a 
foot deep in snow, the Southwest thinks 
of seeds, soft sod and gardens. Next 
month the ground will be opened. 

Soon a front page story in the Coffey- 
ville Journal, owned and operated _ by 
Hugh J. Powell, will be the.report of an 
inspection of local lawns, .porch boxes, 
back yards and gardens, an excellent fea- 
ture for papers in cities the size of this 
one, which claims nearly 14,000. 

“Get down to the earth with the 
people,” is a Journal policy. “And keep 
them busy and happy.” 

It was phrased thus by Mr. Powell, 
who told how a paper in a town similar 
to his may assist in community develop- 
ment. 

“We run a regular garden column 
which varies according to season,’ he 
said. “But in spring we make a special 
effort to awaken in our readers interest 
and pride in their own front lawns and 
gardens. At this time, we send one of 
our reporters criss-crossing the town, up 
one street and down another, instructed 
to write down what he sees in the way of 
neatness, untidiness, order or disorder. 

“He will write that Mrs. Jones on 
West street has set out very attractive 
window boxes, that perhaps it would be 
well if a little clean-up took place around 
the depot, that the yard of Elmer Smith 
on North street is well worth the walk 
to look at. One family’s grass needs 
clipping, another’s lawn shows careful 
tending. 

“Usualy the report is favorable,” Mr. 
Powell added. 

Bigged things grow out of this down- 
to-the-earth idea, all tending to build the 
community. Two instances, sketched by 
Mr. Powell, serve as examples. 

Business men raised money enough to 
finance a canning factory for Coffeyville. 
All right. No need to import truck to 
be canned. But there wasn’t sufficient 
variety obtainable in local gardens. The 
Journal’s agricultural editor dug into seed 
catalogues and government bulletins, his 
findings were published, and, as one re- 
sult, 658 different kinds of tomatoes were 
planted. The factory got good choice of 
supplies at home; town folk got some- 


thing to do to add to their income; and 
there was real reader interest between 
column rules of the Journal. 

“This same farm department of the 
Journal,” Mr. Powell said, “also had 
something to do with bringing the cotton 
industry to Coffeyville. Cotton growing 
is still new there, but shipments last year 
totaled 800 bales. 

“Coffeyville is an industrial as well as 
agricultural community. It lies in the oil 
and gas belt of Kansas and claims two 
oil refineries, employing about 450 men 
each. It is also a railroad division.” 

The other end of Mr. Powell’s policy 
phrase—‘keeping the home folk busy and 
happy,” the Journal publisher believes one 
of the most important duties of the 
country press. -He doesn’t apologize for 
it, except to say that perhaps it isn’t un- 
derstood by the metropolitan ‘editorial 
mind, the kind of people who cleverly re- 
fer to his field as being “hickly” pop- 
ulated. 

Accomplishment of this ideal is unique 
in Coffeyville only in that it is perhaps 
more apparent than in many cities else- 
where. The sports page is, as usual, its 
chief outlet. The Journal decidedly 
favors local sports over national events. 
Considerable space is given the local 
bowling league, the twilight baseball 
league, and, in winter, the indoor game 
of dart ball. 

In summer when the boys go off to 
camp, the Journal is not content merely 
to see them troop out of town and wel- 
come them back with publicity. A _ re- 
porter is sent with them to send back 
daily stories of their adventures, their 
baseball triumphs, their hikes, and even 
their trivial chatter. The Journal sports 
writer is always willing to umpire a base- 
ball game or iron out a local argument 
regarding rules. 

School news is big news in the Jour- 
nal, A reporter calls regularly on the 
different teachers, and the city room cry 
is “Let’s have names of a lot of kids in 
the paper.” 

“Names, names, names, even though 
casually mentioned, must always be the 
backbone of a country paper,” Mr. Powell 
said. 

Thus it is the Journal tells the story 
of the country press, a story of close 


alliance between reader and publisher. 


Sometimes, according to Mr. Powell, it 
is too close a relationship. One is too 
easily called to account. The publisher 
is like the old country doctor, handing 
out advice to individuals who call at his 
office as well as to the numbers who read 
his editorials. 

“A country newspaper is a real force 
in the nation’s life, if its ideals are right,” 
Mr. Powell declared. “I’m not claiming 
any particular virtue for my own news- 
paper, but I do believe the country field 
has never been completely appreciated.” 

Mr. Powell has been owner and pub- 
lisher of the Journal now for 12 years. 
Before that he had run the Cherryvale 
Republican for nearly a decade, entering 
the newspaper business after a short time 
as school teacher. 

He doesn’t confine his newspaper inter- 
ests to Coffeyville. He is a member of 
the third district of the Kansas Publish- 
ers’ Association, and for four years has 
been advisory chairman of the central 
division of the Associated Press. 


eee ees 
CRIME NEWS OVER-PLAYED 


So Declares McLaughlin, New York’s 
New Police Commissioner 


Stories on crime are featured too much 
by the newspapers, was the assertion 
made by Police Commissioner George V. 
McLaughlin, addressing the New York 
Newspaper Club, Feb. 11. 

“But I don’t mean to suggest that you 
keep crime news out”, he added. “A 
little better balancing is the solution. 

“Place more emphasis on the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. The average gunman 


today is a weak-minded individual be- 
tween 16 and 25 years of age, and a fair 
percentage of New York gunmen are 
users of narcotics. When a newspaper 
account points out to one of these men 
how easy it is to enter a store, get a few 
hundred dollars and get away free, natur- 
ally he is willing to take the chance, 
However, I do not know how much 
effect such stories have or how much they 
encourage crime; do not get the impres- 
sion that I am unduly excited about it. 
After forty days on my job, this is my 
impression, which may change with ex- 
perience.” 

Mr. McLaughlin expressed apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation the newspapers 
had given him and said he believed in 
the utmost frankness with the newspap- 
ers, except when certain police informa- 
tion needed protection. He realized that 
a Police Commissioner could talk himself 
into failure, he said. 

Dwight Perrin presided at the club 
luncheon when Mr. McLaughlin spoke. 
He is city editor of the New York Her- 

, ad Tribune and club president. It was 
the first of a series of luncheons the club 
is promoting. 

In addition to Mr. Perrin, those at 
the speaker’s table included: Philip Hoyt, 
formerly New York Times, now Fifth 
Deputy Police Commissioner; Ralph E. 
Renaud, assistant managing editor, Her- 
ald Tribune; Robert E. Livingston, Con- 
solidated Gas Company; William Greg- 
ory and Augustin McNally, club sec- 
retary. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, who is now 
writing a daily column for the New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate, addressed the 
club Feb. 17. 


INCREASING! 


and outstripping Competition 


JACKSONVILLE ~ 
OFFICIAL POPULATION 135,823 


The largest city in Florida—topping its 
nearest competitor by 40,000—Jacksonville, 


world port, industrial 
thousands of citizens 
standard of living. 


center and home of 
accustomed to a high 


With 1925 bank clearings exceeding one 
billion dollars, bank deposits approaching the 


two hundred million 


dollar mark, building 


permits for 1925 well over thirteen million 
dollars—wonderful Jacksonville. 


And the newspaper 


that serves this pros- 


perous community is the Florida Times-Union, 
with the largest city and state circulation of 
any Florida publication--on sale at news- 


stands throughout the 


State. 


DacHonidadmesUnion 


TJ ALC KS oy Nia sal 


Le aes 


CIRCULATION 


Daily 53,000 


Sunday 


70,000 
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Leadership! 


4 Pies Crry oF CINcINNaTI has estabished‘a government by business management 
in place of a government by politician management from which it suffered 
many years. The city manager is G. O. Sherrill, an army engineer; its board of 
directors, known as the City Council, consists of outstanding citizens of the com- 
munity in place of ward politicians. 


How this change was brought about thru the efforts of a SINGLE NEWSPAPER, 
The Cincinnati Post, is here briefly told: 


November 7, 1923, The Post called on the people to organize for a city manager 
government charter. 


November 28, 1923, it repeated the call, and continued to repeat it from time to 
time. 


In January, 1924, an informal city-manager charter movement was organized, 
and in the following month a birdless ballot movement was launched. 


May 29, 1924, The Post editorially called for a merger of the two movements. 
June 4, 1924, the two movements were merged and a city-manager charter drafted. 
November 4, 1924, the charter won by a majority of 50,000. 


November 5, 1924, The Post called on the public to organize for 1925 in order 
to elect proper men to take charge of the new government. 


From time to time The Post asked its readers to suggest names of citizens who 
would make worthy councilmen. Me 
Among those suggested and later supported by The Post were Murray Season- 
good, Charles O. Rose, Tylor Field, E. T. Dixon, Stanley Matthews and Julius 
Luchsinger. 


These six were among the nine charter candidates who were nominated and 
elected. 


Immediately after the election The Post urged that Murray Seasongood be 
chosen mayor. 


Seasongood is the mayor of the city. Leadership! 


The Cincinnati Post 


First in Influence. — iSsaihern (Oniors First in Circulation. 
Present Total Circulation Present City and Suburban 


Greatest News; : 
189,106. ereatcstalN cli paper Circulation 119,201. 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


RETAILERS TOLD NEWSPAPERS BEST 
WITH DIRECT MAIL SUPPLEMENTAL 


David Lampe, of the Hub, Baltimore, Scores Advertising 


Inefficiency 


in Department 


Stores—Much Waste 


in Mail Promotion—Banker Tells of Prosperity 


MAL promotion was held as only sup- 

plemental to newspaper advertising 
by David Lampe, advertising manager of 
the Hub, Baltimore, addressing closing 
sessions late last week of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York. Newspapers 
are the best retail medium, he said. _ 

“Large stores as a rule do direct mail 
advertising with so little efficiency,” he 
said, “that to tell you any average 
method would be to tell you a method so 
far from each extreme of what is being 
done, that it would sound altogether im- 
possible. Even in the matter of real ap- 
propriation | find large department stores 
vary so widely that it is impractical to 
offer any suggestion. The only thought 
I can offer is that the direct mail appro- 
priation be carefully nursed, so that the 
maximum results may be obtained. 

“In most stores the advertising depart- 
ments are organized to feed the news- 
papers with display copy. Now I am 
not overlooking the fact that the news- 
paper is, after all, the most dependable 
medium for the advertising of a retail 
business. But there are so many things 
that direct mail advertising can do and 
that newspaper advertising cannot do, and 
there are so many ways in which direct 
mail advertising can give profitable sup- 
port to newspaper advertising that I was 
once dazed to find here in New York a 
department store that is commanding 
country-wide attention, boasting that it 
did not even maintain a mailing list a few 
years ago.” 

The attitude of the small store was 
presented by P. K. Crocker, advertising 
and sales manager of John Schoonmaker 
& Son, Inc., Newburgh. He said the 
store did an annual business of between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 

“Direct mail in our store,” he said, ‘‘is 
in co-ordination with rather than supple- 
mentary to our newspaper advertising. 
Which is paramount in importance is, 
with us, almost a debatable question. 
While we should be loath to minimize 
the advantages proved from a well-cal- 
culated use of newspaper space, our ex- 
perience with our direct mail medium 
would forbid us to forswear this latter 
form of publicity in any event. We have 
tested both, tested them, we believe, thor- 
oughly. We have the analyses, a definite 
understanding of their relative perform- 
ances. 

“If some of our advertising experts, 
our great national direct mail advertisers, 
could inspect the waste receptacle of the 
average small town postoffice, I believe 
they would get an awful jolt. They 


might alter their mailing practices and 
thereby save much futile expenditure. I 
have found these receptacles stuffed to 
the brim with most pretentious and ex- 
pensive products of the graphic arts. 


enlargement. 


338 So. Clark Se. 
CHICAGO 


“Ohe Advertising 


7— ONE OF A SERIES ——-~ 


Letters That Speak for Themselves! 
Se ee CSI 


THE DAYTON MORNING JOURNAL 
THE DAYTON EVENING HERALD 


Dayton, Ohio 


toate having | used your service for a year we wish to 
t ing you for letting us in on a Proposition of this kind, as we ha i 
be a great help both in proof distribution and speedier collection of ev te pate 


Our requests for duplicate proofs have been reduced to a minimum 
desire to return to our former system, which was a good one in its day 


You may use our name in the event we can assist you in furthering 
Yours for greater success, we remain,’ 


THE BURKAM HERRICK PUB. CO; 
H. R. Trisser, Credit Manager-Office Mgr. 


-HECKING BUREAU Jnc 
oi 


\ 79 Madison Avenue 


Beautiful speciments mingled with applé 
cores and banana peels. 

“Usually this literature bore on the 
cover the clever attention-arresting ap- 
peal of which we hear so much—and with 
it third-class postage. It gave me a 
shock. I discussed it with the local post- 
masters. Almost invariably they told 
me that the people of their communities 
were so deluged with third-class mail, 
advertising of all sorts, that they had in 
many instances become almost resentful. 
As soon as a communication was recog- 
nized as advertising matter it was headed 
for the wastebasket without being read or 
even opened.” 

O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank, addressing delegates Feb. 8, ad- 
vised them that they could make 1926 
prosperous by advertising. 

“The first big problem that business 
must face in 1926 is too much pros- 
perity,” he said. ‘The American business 
man has always felt that prosperity is one 
thing of which we cannot have too much. 
We try to crowd next year’s prosperity 
and the prosperity of the year beyond 
into this year. We have been making 
ourselves feel prosperous by eating break- 
fast luncheon and dinner all in the morn- 
ing. 

“In the first place, it is obvious that 
the conditions we had in 1925 are being 
carried over into 1926. January figures 
indicate this and the chances are that the 
trend will continue. This means, in gen- 
eral, that we shall probably have pros- 
perity at least during the first part of 
1926. We have had prosperity in 1925 
because we really couldn’t help it. If we 
do not have prosperity all through 1926 
it will be because we can help it but don't. 

“We must not let this prosperity parade 
degenerate into a joy-ride. What we 
need is prosperity with both hands on the 
wheel. I am afraid that at times we have 
been indulging in one-arm driving. For- 
tunately for us the Federal Reserve traffic 
squad is on the job. They not only time 
the business prosperity car but they can 
enforce the regulations, and, what is more, 
they have some control over the supply 
of gas. They can either let the prosperity 
driver crash into a telegraph pole or they 
can let him run out of gasoline. They 
usually urge him to take it easy and look 
ahead for the sharp turn. 

“Speculation—and I do not mean neces- 
sarily harmful speculation—has called for 
a good portion of our great resources, It 
must be admitted that during the past year 
the banks called less upon the Federal Re- 
serve than would be expected. The banks 
drew on their own reserves to a great ex- 
tent. And also, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors did not need credit so much as 
might be thought necessary, considering 
the great volume of business, because their 
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your plan of 


Yours very truly, 


NEW YORK 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 25-27—Nebraska Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Hastings, Neb. 
Feb. 26-27—Central Missouri Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Sedalia, 

Mo. 

March 4-6— Washington Press 
Assn., 14th Annual Newspaper 
Institute, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

March 5-6—TIllinois Press Assn. 
postponed mid-winter meeting, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

March 11—Southeast Kansas Re- 
publican Publishers Assn., meet- 
ing, Parsons, Kan. 

April 5-6—Insurance Advertising 
Men of the Pacific Coast, first 


meeting, Los Angeles. 


April 7-13 —First Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


April 12-14—Fourth District A. A. 
C.W., annual convention, Or- 


lando, Fla. 


assets have been in much more liquid form 
than they have been for some time. The 
much-discussed hand-to-mouth buying 
habit has probably also had some part in 
keeping down the need for credit.” 
Surveying conditions in general, Mr. 
Cheney found the railroads just ending a 
happy year. The automotive industry has 
“again confounded the pessimistic statis- 
ticians” and the building construction in- 
dustry has set another record. On. the 


building progress he added that “there is 
little doubt in my mind that 1926 will not — 


be as big a building year as 1925, although — 
the present rate may continue through | 


the Spring.” He said he hoped the build- 
ing recession would come gradually. 

“It is only in the last few years that 
business has discovered that there is no 
Santa Claus. We used to think that pros- 
perity was some genial and bewhiskered 
old thing which we couldn’t see and which 
worked in mysterious ways. We discoy- 
ered that prosperity was just ourselves 
dressed up and that business prosperity is 
to a considerable degree what we make it, 
And we went too far. We thought we 
could have Christmas all the year round 
by just putting on whiskers and acting 
jolly. We thought we could be prosper- 
ous merely by telling ourselves that we 
were. Prosperity talk is no substitute for 
work.” 


Chicago Ex-Editor Freed in Libel 


Arthur F. Lorenz, formerly editor of 
the Chicago German language newspaper 
Staats Zeitung, won a two-year fight to 
escape jail sentence for libeling the 
American Legion when Judge Eller in 
the Criminal Court, Chicago, Feb. 16, 
ordered his release from custody at a 
hearing on a writ of habeas corpus. He 
had been fined $1 and sentenced to serve 
six months. He paid the fine and then 
set up the contention that the jail sentence 
was not applicable, since the law provided 
a fine or a sentence. 


Two Papers Ask A. B. C. Membership 


The Lakeland (Fla.) Evening Ledger 
and the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Daily 
News have applied for membership in the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


PUBLISHERS 


who Advertise in Cincinnati 
give first place to the 


TIMES-STAR 


Most publishers of books, magazines and newspapers sell adver- 
tising. Most successful publishers take their own medicine and 
buy advertising. Being in the advertising business they are the 


shrewdest of buyers. 


They know advertising values from the 


inside. They understand the difference between A. B. C. audited 
circulations and the unaudited statements of individual publishers, 
They know that concentrated circulation in any given market is 
the very crux of any newspaper’s advertising value precisely as 
wide-spread national circulation is essential to a magazine that is 


to cover the national field. 


Knowing these things and having access to the sources of infor- 
mation upon which to base their selections of advertising media 
for the Cincinnati market, the publishers who cultivate this mar- 
ket place twice as much display advertising in the Times-Star as 
they place in both morning newspapers combined. For every five 
inches they place in the second afternoon newspaper they place 


eight in the Times-Star. 


This is perfectly logical, because the purpose of their publicity 
is to increase their own local circulations—to sell more of their 
publications in the Cincinnati market and thus increase the value 
of their advertising space to those of their advertisers who aspire 
to create a more favorable local background for their national 


advertising. 


CINCINNATI TIMES:STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


% 
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Spend 39 Million 
Dollars Annually --- 


And There Are 4 Copies 
of The News Leader 
in Every Three Homes 


Every home in Richmond spends an average of nearly $1,000 a year. 


And for every three homes in Richmond there are four copies of The News 
Leader sold in Richmond every day. 


BLE) A 


That’s certainly strong proof that The News Leader gives complete coverage 
of Richmond. 


And moreover, The News Leader is the ONLY way to get this complete 
coverage. 


a 


In 1925 The News Leader sold an average of 61,998 every day. 
Every day 39,000 families read the advertisements in The News Leader. 
Every day 39,000 families in Richmond buy over 50,000 News Leaders. 


Every day 39,000 families read the advertisements in The News Leader and 
buy the products they see advertised in their home paper, The News Leader. 


If you want to sell anything in Richmond you must tell Richmond about it 
in The News Leader. 


National Representatives 


KELLY SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg. Waterman Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


J. B. KEOUGH, Atlanta, Ga. 


: Che Pichmond 


NEWS LEADER 


Covers Richmond Gke a Roof 
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GROUND BROKEN FOR NEW $3,000,000 
HOME OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Three Story Plant Will Cover a Block of Ground and House 
$1,000,000 Worth of Presses—Will Provide 153,600 
Feet of Floor Space 


(GROUND was broken Feb. 15, for the 

new home of the Pittsburgh Press, 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, which when 
completed will represent an expenditure 
of $3,000,000. 

The new plant will be three stories high 
with footings to carry five additional floors 
and will stand on a block of ground 
bounded by First and Second avenues, 
Blockhouse Way and’ Short street. The 


12 in the other and provision will be 
made for future installations that ulti- 
mately will consist of three rows of 16 
presses each or a total battery of 48 units. 

With its original installation, the Press 
will be able to produce 24-page newspa- 
pers at the rate of 378,00 an hour, 40-page 
newspapers at the rate of 210,000 an hour 
or 64 page newspapers at the rate of 157,- 
000 an hour, all printed, folded, counted and 


or February 20, 1926 


pasters may be made, and the new rolls 
of paper started through without requir- 
ing the presses to be stopped. 

In the present plant a 48-page paper 
is the limit of capacity. With the new 
installations, the Press will be able to 
print a 64-page paper with 50 per cent 
greater production capacity than is now 
possible on the 48-page edition. 

In the basement of the new building 
will be the electrical equipment, the boil- 
ers for heating, reel room and paper stor- 
age. The first floor will be the press 
room, mailing room and the loading 
platform for the distribution department. 
Editorial rooms and business offices will 
occupy the second floor and the third 
floor will be devoted to the composing 
room, stereotyping and engraving depart- 
ments, 

At present 28 trucks and 20 motor- 


Architect’s sketch of new Pittsburgh Press Building 


W. T. Grange Construction Company has 
the contract for the building. 

In its new building The Press will have 
a basement and three floors of a structure 
240 feet long on First and Second avenues, 
by 160 feet deep. This means 38,400 
square feet of floor space on each floor 
or a total of 153,600 square feet in the 
entire plant. In the present building there 
are five floors of 8,000 square feet each, a 
total of 40,000 square feet. 

Probably the most notable single item in 
the plans for the new building and equip- 
ment is the contract with the Goss Print- 
ing Press Company for more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of new presses. This is said 
to be the largest order for newspaper 
printing presses ever placed and it will 
give the Press perhaps the finest press 
equipment in the world. 

There will be 28 black and white units, 
7 folders, 7 pairs formers and a mammoth 
magazine color press in the first installa- 
tion. The black and white units will be 
placed in two rows, 16 presses in one and 
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and her 2,600,000: 
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More than 385,000 Sunday 


More than 165,000 Daily 


delivered to the mail room. These presses 
will deliver the paper in any desired num- 
ber of sections. 

Comic, magazine and photogravure 
sections of the Press will be printed on 
the new magazine color press. 

Drives for these presses will be fur- 
nished by Westinghouse motors and con- 
trols built in Pittsburgh. It will require 
850 horsepower to drive the 28 black and 
white units and 125 horsepower to oper- 
ate the color press. 

All of the presses will be equipped 
with the latest type of automatic paper 
feeding devices installed beneath the 
presses and so arranged that flying 
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cycles are required to distribute the Press 
on week days ad 75 trucks and motor- 
cycles comprise the fleet for the Sunday 
editions. 

More than three car loads of paper are 
used every day to print the Press. Last 
year the Press used more than 32,000 
tons or more than 64,000,000 pounds of 
white paper. Ink used last year totaled 
530 tons. 

To move the paper and ink into the 
new plant, the Press will have an over- 
head track built in from the Pennsylvania 
railroad and the heavy rolls of paper will 
be handled by an automatic drop that will 
eliminate moving it by hand. 


TWNUCEITUUID TUNA ALOU OLA ELLE 


“Gee, but it feels fine to go out on 


CERTIFIED DRY MATS 


I know that I'll be presented properly, and you 
know, good introduction and appearance go a 


long way.” 


Q If you are zealous of the appearance of your 
paper you will take the hint from $alesman $am 
and use CERTIFIED DRY MATS. 


Q Samples are gratis. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


CM MMT a 


FIRST SECTION ENQUIRER: 
PLANT READY APRIL 1 


5-Story Portion of New 14-Story Home | 
to Be Occupied by Clerical, Edi- | 
torial and Business Staffs on 


That Date - 


. 
. 
. 


The first five-story section of the new | 
14-story plant of the Cincinnati Enquirer | 
will probably be completed for occupancy | 


by April 1, the Fuller Construction Come | 


pany, contractors, announced this week. 


It is expected that clerical, editorial and 


business departments can be moved in at 
that time. 
The erection of the huge presses will 


commence on that date, as will demolition | 


of the present building to make way for 


work on the second contiguous section, | 


which will be brought to the five-story 
level before further work is done. 


There will be no elevators in the first 


section of the building and none of the 
mechanical equipment will be ready for 
transfer at that time, it is said. This will 
be transferred about the time the erection 
of the new presses is completed, so that 
there will be no interruption in the publi- 
cation of the newspaper either on its daily 
or its Sunday schedule. 

When the second section of the struc- 
ture is brought up to the height of the 
first section, then work on both sections 
will be completed simultaneously. By 
the time the second section is up to the 
fifth floor it is planned to have the news- 
paper part of the structure in full opera- 
tion so that business will be conducted 
regularly without interference while the 
remainder of the building is being com- 
pleted. The entire job will require about 
two years to complete. 

One of the most interesting features of 

the preliminary work on the first section 
of the structure has been the great care 
which has been taken by the contractors 
to place an adequately strong foundation 
under the building. 
_ The south wall of the first section ad- 
joins the old Palace Hotel. In order to 
make the foundation for this south wall 
absolutely secure, the contractors con- 
structed a chain wall fo concrete under 
the stone foundations of. the Palace 
Hotel’s north wall from the front to the 
rear of the building for its entire length. 
In the front the chain wall was excavated 
sectionally and poured with concrete to a 
depth of 28 feet below the street level at 
some points and 43 feet at others, 


A.B. C. Board Holds Meeting 


The board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations held its regular 
monthly meeting in New York, Feb. 19. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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The Making of Newspaper Serials Is 


A TRADE IN ITSELF 


AR HERE is a wide difference in technique in the writing 
of SUCCESSFUL serials for newspaper publication and 
in the writing of magazine stories or novels in book form. 
The audience is different. Character delineation must be 
in stronger, broader strokes. Holding of reader interest 
through each and every chapter is more. essential. Plots 
must be built on a different plan. 


There is only one editor in America who has made a 
specialty of producing serial stories BUILT FOR THE 
NEEDS OF NEWSPAPERS. He is Eugene MacLean, 
president and editor-in-chief of NEA Service. 


Working closely, day by day, with his talented men and 
women associates, he supervised the preparation of “The 
Flapper Wife,” “Footloose,” 
“Spinsterhood” and “The 
Yellow Stub”---all recent NEA 
Service releases AND EVERY 
ONE A SMASHING SUC- 
CESS! 


66 OMEN love trouble. 
If they haven't any, 
they go out and 

make some for themselves.” 

Morton laughed, as _ he 
reached across the table for 
a match. 

“Don’t you—all. of you!” 
he insisted. 

The girl gazed at him som- 
berly. For a long while she 
made no reply, but studied 
his face as he blew careless | 
smoke wreaths from his 
cigaret. 

“You and your women!” 
she said, suddenly. Her jew- 
eled fingers clung together, 
hard, until her knuckles 
showed white. “Your women 
—_that’s the only trouble. I 
didn’t make that trouble. 
You made it.” 


In previous years, in other 
fields, he developed the idea 
of localized newspaper fiction 
and proved that such fiction, handled with skill and 
specialized knowledge, is a sure circulation builder. 


Eugene MacLean 


NEA’s next serial release, ““These Women,” has been 
written by MacLean under the pen name of Malcolm 
Duart. It is especially designed to carry daily news- 
papers past the usually difficult months of April and May. 


(Lhat’s how “These Women” begins.) 


“THESE WOMEN” Is For Release March 29. 


Love Passion Mystery Suspended Interest A Tremendous Climax 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street Cleveland, Ohio (tz) 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service—Backed by 33 Years’ Experience 
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DETROIT SHOPPING NEWS GUARANTEES 
NO DECREASE IN NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Stores Backing Publication Contract to Maintain Present 
Linage in Dailies—Iron-Clad Rules Govern Copy 
for New Advertising Paper 


(THE Detroit Shoppmg News, a new 
venture sponsored by 25 of the lead- 
ing retail merchants of the city, got away 
to a flying start with its first issue, Feb. 
8, according to Henry C. Veon, general 
manager. The issue consisted of 150,000 
copies, which were distributed by a 
special force of carriers, 350 in number. 
They cover the entire city under the di- 
rection of six district managers, each of 
whom is responsible for the distribution 
in his own district. Above the district 
managers are 14 inspectors who cover the 
city in automobiles and see that the work 
is being properly done. Mr. Veon de- 
clares that distribution was perfect at 
the start, and will be so maintained at all 
costs. : 
Present plans call for the publication uf 
150,000 copies once each week for the 
first few weeks, with later a gradual in- 
crease to 200,000 and then to 300,000. 
Then it is planned to issue twice a week. 
At present the paper is issued Saturday, 
dated Monday., Later is will also be is- 
sued on Wednesday, dated Thursday. 

At present the paper consists: of 12 
pages, representing about $250,000 worth 
of advertising, and Mr. Veon states that 
he has 24 columns of advertising on the 
waiting list at the present time, and plans 
to increase the paper to 16 pages, which 
will probably be the limit as to size. Be- 
fore the end of the year he expects the 
paper to be representing nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars worth of 
advertising, with the paper on a twice-a- 
week basis in the enlarged size. Adver- 
tisers are delighted with the results of 
the first issue, according to Veon. 

The terms of the contract under which 
advertising is accepted for publication 
are iron-clad and very specific. A code 
of ethics adopted by the board of directors 
on Jan. 8, is incorporated in the contract. 
The front page of the paper is devoted 
to “specials,” each ad in a box, and no 
two advertisers are allowed to specialize 
on the same article the same day. All 
copy for the paper must be in the hands 
of the publisher by Tuesday preceding 
the date of publication, and failure to de- 
liver it on time causes the space alloted 
to that advertiser to be left blank, with 
only the firm name in the center, and 
penalizes the advertiser double the reg- 
ular cost of the space. 

No comparative prices are permitted to 
be stated. No reference may be made to 
former prices nor to percentage of reduc- 
tion in the case of articles on special 
sale. Such expressions as “1-3 off,” etc., 
are prohibited. Rules are stringent re- 
garding the amount of space alloted to 
basement ads, and no such ad, nor any 
offering of seconds nor of soiled goods, 
may be made on the first page, even 
though specified as such. 

No unqualified statements, such as 
“Biggest Bargain Ever Shown,” etc., 
may be used, and rules are provided re- 
garding the use of trade names of fabrics, 
finishes and qualities, and in the case of 
furs the real name of the fur must follow 
the trade name, as “Hudson Seal,’ (dyed 
muskrat). It is also specified that there 
must be on hand sufficient merchandise 
to fill the reasonably expected demand 
resulting from the insertion of any adver- 
tisement. No article may be taken off 
sale before Tuesday morning. 

A condition of acceptance of advertis- 
ing from any firm is that the regular 
newspaper advertising must not be cut 
down, nor any cut made in the appropria- 
tion for such advertising. Should such 
cuts be made the contract with Shopping 
News becomes void. ‘No mention shall 
be made in Shopping News of any ad- 
vertisement appearing in any newspaper 
or on handbills, or in any other form. 

The publisher is not responsible for 
errors in publication of advertising and 
the burden of providing correct proof is 
on the advertiser. The manager of Shop- 


ping News is sole judge of whether or 
not the copy presented complies with the 
rules and regulations of the paper. No 
reference may be made in any ‘advertise- 
ment to the giving out of trading stamps 
or the making of other forms of rebate. 

The matter of publishing such a shop- 
ping news has been hanging fire in Detroit 
for the past three years, but never came 
to a direct head until within the past few 
months when Veon began an active cam- 
paign in favor of it. Mr. Veon came to 
Detroit from Los Angeles, where he has 
been in newspaper work for some time, 
but was formerly with the Detroit Free 
Press and the old Detroit Journal. 

The minimum contract accepted by 
Shopping News is for one year, and each 
advertiser is required to take stock in the 
enterprise in proportion to the space pur- 
chased. No space may be sold by an ad- 
vertiser without the advice and consent 
of the manager of the paper, The cor- 
poration is not organized for profit, states 
Mr. Veon, but is run at cost. The ad- 
vertisers are charged what is expected 
to be the cost, plus a margin of ten per 
cent for safety, and if there are surplus 
funds at the end of the year they will be 
distributed in the form of dividends ‘on 
the stock. 

An accurate check is kept on goods 
sold by advertisement in Shopping News, 
according to Veon, and many of the 
articles described in the first issue were 
“buried” so that customers were obliged 
to ask for them in order to see them. 
Records are kept on the merchants’ sales- 
slips of such articles as are requested 
by customers as “advertised in Shopping 
News.’ In several cases sales of large 
items, such as articles of furniture, were 
reported as one hundred per cent. 

Merchants sponsoring the Detroit 
Shopping News are: C. H. Baker, Bedell 
Company, S. L. Bird & Sons, Browning 
King, A. E. Burns & Co., F. G. Clayton 
Company, Crowley, Milner & Co., Cun- 
nignham Drug Company, Frank & Seder 
Company, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Grinnell 
Brothers, E. J. Hickey & Co., Himelhoch 
Bros. & Co., The J. L. Hudson Company, 
Ernst Kern Company, Lane-Bryant Com- 
pany, MacDairmid Candy Company, The 
Netting Company, Owen & Co., T. B. 
Rayl Company, The Rollins Company, 
Russeks, Thomas P. Stack, Tuttle & 
Clark, and Wright, Kay & Co. 

Officers and directors are: President, 
Oscar Weber, of the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany; vice-president, W. P. Emery, of 
Crowley, Milner & Co.; second vice- 
president, Ernst Kern, of Ernst Kern & 
Co.; secretary, Z. Himelhoch, of Himel- 
hoch Bros. & Co.; treasurer, John A. 
Brown, of T. B. Rayl & Co. 

The directors are the above officers 
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Just Completed, for 
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Dealer, 


and also: A. R. Cunningham, of Cunning- 
ham Drug Company; C. E. Bird, of S. 
L. Bird & Sons; Jay Grinnell, of Grin- 
nell Bros.; H. L. Ware, of Frank & 
Seder; A. O. Day, of R. H. Fyfe & Co.; 
and I. J. Andries, of Bedell Company. 

The operating committee consists of 
H. P. Hildreth and Edward L. Wright. 
Fred C. Veon is general manager. 

The position of each firm’s advertise- 
ment changes with every issue of the 
paper, the plan being to rotate them in 
regular order so that each receives equal 
prominence. 


DAILY CELEBRATES 90TH YEAR 


Illinois State Register Owners Have 
Been Partners 50 Years 


The Springfield (Ill.) State Register 
on Feb. 10 celebrated the 90th anniversary 
of its founding. The paper was launched 
on that date 1836 in Vandalia, Ill, then 
the state capital. It was moved to 
Springfield in 1837. 

The present owners of the Register 
took charge in 1881. The veteran editor- 
in-chief, Henry Wilson Clendenin, 88 
years old, is still at his desk every day. 
The publisher, Senator Thomas Rees is 
also active in the management of the 
properties. 

Concerning the anniversary Senator 
Rees said: 

“Mr. Clendenin and I have been associ- 
ated in various capacities for over 60 
years in all, and as partners in business, 
a period of 50 years. During that time 
there has never been a break between us. 
The State Register had for many years 
been exceedingly unprofitable and had 
bankrupted about every person who ever 


So when he 


had anything to do with it. 
had the hardihood to take on the job, our 
friends pitied us and others laughed at 
us, but at the beginning of the 45th 
year we are still here.” 


Organizing Co-operative State Bureau 


Eighteen afternoon newspapers, at a 
meeting at Greensboro, N. C., recently, 
effected an organization with a view to 
providing a press bureau at Raleigh, the 
better to distribute among this group of 
newspapers the news of the government 
offices and agencies. An executive com- 
mittee composed of W. Carey Dowd, 
chairman, Charlotte News; J. L. Horne, 
Rocky Mount Telegram, and D. S. Elias, 
Asheville Times, was formed to select a 
bureau manager and obtain quarters at 
Raleigh. 


Faulkner Fund to Aid Students 


Final subscriptions are being received 
for the $10,000 fund which is being raised 
as a memorial to James W. Faulkner, 
for many years political correspondent 
of the Cimcinnati Enquirer, who died in 


“New York more than a year ago. The 


fund will be used to aid students in jour- 
nalism. Subscriptions of from $1 to $5 
from working newspaper men are now 
being sought. 


Prints 84 Pages of Roto 


The Miami (Fla.) Tribune on Feb. 6, 
issued an 84-page rotogravure and statis- 
tical edition presenting aeroplane views of 
cities, beach and lake scenes, and show- 
ing the residences, hotels and business 
blocks under construction and completed 
in the various towns and cities. 


th. 


In Total Paid 
Classified 
Advertising 


During 1925 


Following is the standing 
of newspapers as received 
in a telegraphic report by 
The Miami Herald— 


Los Angeles Times 
New York World 
Chicago Tribune 
Miami Herald 

Los Angeles Examiner 
N. Y. Times 

Detroit News 

Kansas City Star 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Baltimore Sun 


N addition to The Miami 

Herald’s_ unparalleled 
record in local and national 
advertising, the Herald now 
ranks fourth among the 
greatest newspapers of the 
world in total paid classified 
advertising. 


LASSIFIED leadership 

is a true guide to a re- 
sult-getting medium and the 
Herald’s achievement for 
1925 proves clearly its su- 
premacy in the Miami and 
Florida market. 


Che Miami Berald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


* 
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Interchangeable Magazines 


Main 
Magazine 


Auxiliary 
Magazine 


May be used 


on either type 


of Linotype 


SINGLE DISTRIBUTION TYPE MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION TYPE 


MoDEL 8 MopDEL 25 | 
Can be had with one, two or three standard Continuous composition from two standard | 
main magazines. main magazines. i 

Mopet 14 MovDEL 26 | 
Just like the Model 8 with the addition of a Just like the Model 25 with the addition of 
standard auxiliary magazine. All magazines two standard auxiliary magazines. All op- | 
operated from a single power-driven key- erated from a single power-driven keyboard. 
board. Continuous composition from all magazines. 


Can be supplied to cast either 30 or 42 picas, maximum measure 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO Brooklyn, New York CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


530,26.2-F 


Composed entirely on the LinoryPe in the Bodoni Series except for the enlarged title line 
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TRADE BOARD ORDERS CALUMET CEASE 
ANONYMOUS ATTACKS ON COMPETITORS 


Circulation of Physician’s 


Book, Hidden Authorship of 


Magazine Articles, and Salesmen’s Attacks Against 
Patent Flour Forbidden 


By J. BART 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—In 

a Federal Trade Commission deci- 
sion, the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, Chicago, is ordered to discontinue 
preparing and calculating among the trade 
and consuming public, articles of anonym- 
ous authorship disparaging the whole- 
someness of self-rising flour or the use 
thereof. The order also prohibits the 
Calumet company from employing pro- 
fessional or other writers publicly to dis- 
parage the wholesomeness of self-rising 
flour, and to circulate such articles under 
the name or names of the writers so 
employed and withholding or concealing 
from the trade and consuming public such 
employment. 

The Commission found that the re- 
spondent company secured the services of 
one Dr, Thomas Atkinson, in preparing 
a book entitled “Domestic Science Text 
Book, Baking Powder, A Healthful 
Leavening Agent.” Dr. Atkinson received 
a fee from respondent for surrendering to 
it all right, title and interest in the book, 
although no record of such assignment 
was made in the United States Copyright 
Office. The publication of the book, how- 
ever, was at all times subject to the 
control and at the expense of the respond- 
ent. The book was written for the use 
of domestic science teachers, a number 
of editions having been published. It was 
further found that respondent’s salesmen 
and demonstrators distributed nearly 
14,000 copies of the book, and although 
some of the latest copies printed contained 
labels stating that the book was the pro- 
perty of the Calumet Company, no men- 
tion was made concerning the facts of its 
authorship. Dr. Atkinson’s book, the 
findings continue, contains disparaging 
statements concerning self-rising flour, 
such statements later being used by an 
employee of the respondent company in 
preparing a book entitled “Twenty Les- 
sons In Domestic Science.’ This book 
was also distributed by respondent. 

It was also found that the respondent 
circulated in a monthly magazine for 
women, and concealed its authorship of 
the same, articles advising against the 
use of self-rising flour. 

According to the findings, the Com- 
mission has taken judical notice of the 
provisions of the acts of ‘Congress known 
as the Pure Food and Drug Act, and 
of similar laws passed by the various 
states designed to protect the public 
against the sale and consumption of dele- 
terious, unwholesome or adulterated food 
products; also that self-rising flour is 
sold freely and extensively in commerce 
and in territories which are subject to 
such laws. 

The findings further state that the 


CAMPBELL 


Calumet Company’s concealment, as an 
interested party, of its activities in cir- 
culating disparaging articles on self-ris- 
ing flour, handicapped manufacturers of 
self-rising flour in defending their pro- 
duct; and further that such articles pre- 
pared at the expense of the respondent, 
contained numerous statements adverse to 
self-rising flour which involved complex 
matters of opinion, either scientific, med- 
ical or commercial, and incapable of 
determination by the uniformed trade or 
consuming public; and further that re- 
spondents complete anonymity in _ its 
attacks prejudiced the trade and public 
against self-rising flour to a greater de- 
gree than had respondent fully disclosed 
and identified itself as the active and in- 
terested agent in the preparation and 
circulation of such attacks. 


A. P. USED RADIO IN STORM 


Portland Oregonian Station Broadcast Daily Journal. 


News When Wires Went Down 


When wires went down during a storm 
along the Oregon coast, the Associated 
Press called radio into service to send 
its news to Marshfield on Coos Bay, some 
300 miles from Portland. A commercial 
wireless company in Portland first noti- 
fied the United States Navy radio station 
at Cape Blanco that the news was to be 
sent and advised the Marshfield papers to 
have some amateur station stand by for 
the report. 

The A. P. report was forwarded by 
KGW, the Portland Oregonian station. 
It was picked up by the Coos Bay Times 
at an amateur station, in its entirety. 
Soon after it was sent to the Bend (Ore.) 
Press, half-way across the state. Marsh- 
field also reported that it had picked up 
the broadcast news dispatches in good 
shape. 


KENT COOPER IN SOUTH 


Addressed Alabama Members of A. P. 
at Birmingham Meet 


Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press addressed members of 
the Associated Press in Alabama at their 
semi-annual meeting Feb. 10, in Birming- 
ham. J. E. Pierce, general chairman for 
the state and general manager for the 
Huntsville Times, presided. Frederick 
I. Thompson publisher of the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald entertained the members 
at a luncheon in Mr. Cooper’s honor. 

James E. Chappell of the Birmingham 
News outlined the progress of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Alabama, Victor Hanson 
publisher of the Birmingham News made 
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the address of welcome and Frederick 

Thompson outlined the principles of 
the service. 

Those present were: Frederick I. 
Thompson and R. E. McCormick, Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald; R. T. Dozier, 
Montgomery Journal; Barney Sheridan, 
Mobile Item and Register; F. T. Rai- 
ford, Selma Times-Journal; James O. 
Weisz, Montgomery Advertiser; J. E. 
Pierce, Huntsville Times; Victor H. 
Hanson, James E. Chappell, and Charles 
A. Fell, Birmingham News. 


A. P. Member Groups Meet 


State associations of Associated Press 
members scheduled to hold meetings dur- 
ing the next few weeks include: Oregon 
members in Portland, Feb. 24; Washing- 
ton and Montana members in Spokane, 
Feb. 25; Utah and Idaho members, Salt 
Lake, Feb. 27; and Minnesota members, 
St. Paul, March 4. Kent Cooper, gen- 
eral manager, will address these meetings. 
Sessions have already been held by mem- 
bers in Greensboro, Feb. 8; Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 9; Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 11; New 
Orleans, Feb. 12; Bisbee, Ariz., Feb. 15; 
San Francisco, Feb. 18. 


New Missouri Daily 


The Kirksville (Mo.) Journal-News, 
which has been a weekly, became a daily 
publication Feb. 15, as the Kirksville 


Frederick News Now 8 Columns 


The Frederick (Md.) Daily News re- 
cently changed from seven to eight column 
page size. 


MISSOURI SPEAKERS NAMED » 


Press Association to Meet 
in Sedalia, Feb. 26-27 


Editors of the Central Missouri Press 
Association will hold their midwinter 
meeting at Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 26 and 27, 

President Edgar O. Nelson of Boon- 
ville, has announced the following speak- 
ers: E. N. Winter, vice-president of the 
association and president of the Missouri 
Press Association; John F. Case, editor, 
Missouri Ruralist and president of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture; 
Paul Harris, president, Retail Merchants’ 
Association, Boonville; J. Kelly Wright 
of Columbia, Mo.; and W. J. Brill of the 
Sedalia Democrat. 

The annual election of officers will 
close the session. The Central Missouri 
Press Association includes editors from 
26 Missouri counties. 


Central 


Brundidge Joins Ad Staff 


Harry T. Brundidge, star reporter for 
the St. Louis Star, has joined the local 
advertising staff of that paper, A. E. 
Kaye, advertising manager for the Star, 
announces. Mr. Brundidge is best known 
for his expose of the national medical 
diploma ring in the columns of the Star. 


Daily for Moose Jaw Incorporated 


Among recent incorporations at Ottawa 
is the Daily Mail Publishing Company, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., with capital of $200,- 
000. It is understood that conserva- 
tive interests in Moose Jaw are behind 
the Company and that they expect to 
start publication within three months, 
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DEMAND CAUSED CREATION OF SCHOOL 
TO TEACH GEORGIAN NEWS MEN 


University of Georgia, Henry W. Grady School, Offers 15 
Separate Courses in Journalism—Efforts Made to Link 
Theory With Practice—Local Daily Helps. 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 


(This is eighth in a series of articles, 
interpreting the work of schools of jour- 
nalism to editors of the nation.) 

(THE department of journalism at the 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
was authorized by the board of trustees 
of the institution in 1915, and was changed 
to the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism in 1921. The school was created 
in response to a demand for courses in a 
Southern university designed to aid -stu- 
dents in a journalistic career. 

Fifteen separate courses in journalism 
are being offered by a faculty of three 
fuJl time journalism instructors, all of 
whom have had practical experience in 
newspaper work or writing. The four 
years’ work leads to the degree of bach- 
elor of arts in journalism. 

Reporting, copy reading, editing, special 
articles and magazine work, editorial writ- 
ing, newspaper ethics, book reviewing, ad- 
vertising, the country newspaper, and the 
history of journalism are the essential 
journalism subjects taught in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. In addition to these 
purely journalistic subjects, candidates for 
the journalism degree are required to pur- 
sue courses in English, history, sociology, 
political science, modern languages, sci- 
ence, psychology, -education, economics, 
mathematics, etc. The school of journal- 
ism aims to lay a broad foundation of 
knowledge that will fit the student with 
expert information, so essential for jour- 
nalistic work, 

In the journalistic courses an effort is 
made to link theory with practice. In the 
class in reporting, the instructor fre- 
quently acts as city editor, sending his 
students out on the same assignments that 
reporters on the Athens paper would be 
required to go for news. All the regular 
city beats, as well as additional ones on 
the University campus, and on the cam- 
pus of the State Agricultural College, are 
covered by these students in the reporting 
class. Through a local arrangement, 
much ofthe copy written by the reporting 
class is published-in the Athens Banner- 
Herald. When conventions or conferences 
are held in Athens, either out in the city 
or at one of the educational institutions, 
members of the reporting class work di- 
rectly under the supervision of the city 
editor of the Athens paper. 

The copy reading class is provided with 
live newspaper copy, some of which comes 
from students in the reporting class, some 
from the news associations, and some of 
which is prepared by the faculty of the 
school so as to include the various kinds 
of errors for which copy readers should 
be taught to be on the look-out. The 
copy reading class has its style sheet, just 
as most newspaper offices have. Its mem- 
bers are taught headline writing, their 
models being the headlines in representa- 
tive Southern newspapers, and newspapers 
from other sections. They are also in- 
structed in newspaper make-up, and a 
part of the course consists in a critical 
analysis of a selected group of papers. 

In the editorial writing course, again 
practice is combined with theory. Sub- 
jects for editorials are assigned, and when 
written these editorials are criticized both 
in class and in private by the instructor 
in charge. Editorial pages of the news- 
papers are subjected to examination, and 
emphasis is placed on the difference in 
make-up of an editorial page for a city 
paper and that for a country paper. 

In the magazine and special article 
classes, students make a critical study of 
the leading magazines, their policies, his- 
tories, contents, accomplishments, and 
needs from the standpoint of material. 
The instructor, after the students have 
studied a magazine using about 25 ques- 
tions about the periodical provided by the 
instructor, supplements their findings with 


a lecture on the periodical. Students are 


assigned ‘subjects for special articles, 
which are frequently rewritten after ciri- 
cism. University of Georgia journalism 
students have been rather successful in 
selling a good many of their special arti- 
cles to Sunday magazines and periodicals. 

In the ethics course, the case method 
is employed. In the advertising instruc- 
tion, there is much practical work, just as 
in the other courses, and students are con- 
stantly writing advertising copy and mak- 
ing advertising lay-outs. In the other 
journalism courses, not specifically men- 
tioned, it is the aim of the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty to combine theory with 
practice, each supplementing the other. 

The staff of the Red and Black, Uni- 
versity of Georgia weekly newspaper, is 
composed largely of journalism students, 
and through this much additional prac- 
tical experience is gained. Several of the 
journalism students are correspondents 
for the larger papers (Atlanta, Macon, 
and Augusta principally), covering sport- 
ing and collegiate news. Once each year, 
the Athens Banner-Herald turns its entire 
plant over to the School of Journalism, 
and the students do everything in connec- 
tion with the publication of a day’s issue, 
except the mechanical work. 

The faculty of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism is composed of S. V. 
Sanford, A. B., Lit. D., head of the School 
and professor of journalism and English 
language; John E. Drewry, A. B., B. J., 
A. M., adjunct professor of journalism; 
and Paul W. Chapman, B. S., instructor 
in agricultural journalism. 


FEARS OVER-PRODUCTION 


Increase of 600,000 Tons of Newsprint 
Expected in Canada in Next Two Years 


Analyzing the newsprint situation in 
Canada, a writer in the Toronto Globe, 
while admitting the strength of the pres- 
ent position, queries the outlook two 
years hence. The market, he says, has 
been able to take care easily of an in- 
crease averaging about 21,000 tons a year. 
But the new machines that will be in- 
stalled in Canada by the end of 1927, will 
mean an additional production of 600,000 
tons a year and the question arises how 
this will affect the high cost producers. 
The Canadian capacity will be raised 
from 1,500,000 to 2,100,000 tons per an- 
num. On a conservative estimate be- 
tween 25 and 30 machines capable of 
turning out an average of 75 tons a day 
apiece will be in operation within the next 
two years. 
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chines in its new mill at Chelsea by the 
spring of 1927, raising that company’s 
Canadian equipment to 12 machines and 
capacity from 800 to 1,200 tons a day. 
The Kimberley-Clark Company will have 
six machines with 500 tons capacity in its 
new mill at Kapuskasing. The Abitibi 
Company is increasing capacity from 
500 to 750 tons daily. The Nipigon Com- 
pany under the terms of its agreement 
with the Ontario Government must be 
producing 50,000 tons a year by the end 
of 1927. The Port Alfred Company is 
adding two machines with 150 tons ca- 
pacity. The Rothermere interests are 
building a four-machine plant in Quebec. 
St. Lawrence Paper is adding two ma- 
chines, raising annual capacity from 60,000 
to 120,000 tons. The Manitoba Company 
will have at least two machines running 
and possibly four. And there are other 
developments in prospect. 


LIBEL SUIT DROPPED 


Plaintiff Fails to Prosecute Charge 


Against Colorado Springs Dailies 


A libel suit for $75,000 damages against 
the Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazette and 
Telegraph instituted in May 1025 by eA 
Merritt, was dismissed recently in’ dis- 
trict court when Merritt failed to prose- 
cute the case. The suit was the out- 
come of a bitter Klan fight in the spring 
elections in 1925 when Merritt was active 
in Klan political circles and was charged 
with making false statements by the news- 
papers, which fought and defeated the 
Klan in two elections. 

_ Another libel suit in Colorado Springs 
is due for trial late in February. Sheriff 
S. R. Berkley sued the Colorado Springs 
Independent, a weekly, for $10,000 dam- 
ages for libel, over attacks made on him. 
The Independent is a local Klan organ. 


Havana Daily Moves 


The Havana (Cuba) Evening Tele- 
gram moved recently to 101-103 Rai- 
mundo Cabrera street, 
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Wild West Outing for Carriers _ 


One hundred and fifty carrier boys of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.)”° Oklahoman 
and Times who had made a special circu- 
lation showing were furnished a real treat 
by the papers when they were taken re- 
cently for a day’s outing to Miller Broth- | 
ers 101 Ranch. The lads saw the Wild) 
West show in winter quarters, rode the | 
elephants and horses and saw a special 
performance arranged for their benefit, 
Circulation Director M. W. Halmbacher | 
was in charge. 


Staff Changes on Automotive News 


Conrad J. Alexander, formerly city 
editor of the Yakima (Wash.) Morning | 
Herald, has joined the Automotive Daily | 
News, New York, as news editor, suc- | 
ceeding Don Wallace Robinson. Louis | 


Sobol of the copy desk has been named 
city editor. Mr. Sobol before joining the 
Automotive Daily News was city editor | 
of the New London (Conn.) Day. 
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ont Commute 
» in Northern Ohio! 


They Don’t Want to 
They Can't! 


NA 


Gz 


EOPLE living outside the 35-mile 
radius don’t want to commute to 
Cleveland because they can buy good 
merchandise in the good stores of the 
good cities in which they live. 


People living outside the 35-mile radius don’t 
commute to Cleveland because of slow, in- 
convenient train schedules and expensive 
train fares. 

Such authorities as Editor and Publisher 
(see above reproduction from the “1925 
Space Buyer’s Guide”), Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, Cleveland Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, the 22 leading Cleveland retail stores, 
and 45 of Cleveland’s leading wholesalers 
and jobbers AGREE with The Cleveland 
Press that The Cleveland Market is the City 
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The trading area of Cleveland .is contributed ¥ 
to by a large and prosperous manufacturing 


section in the outlaying districts. 


Cleveland se- 


cures 98 per cent of its retail business in a 


radius of 85 miles. 


Good roads and the bus 


and interurban lines bring many people to this 
\ market, but the city does not enjoy a commuter 
\pusiness: in proportion to most cities of its size. 
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of Cleveland and that territory within 35 
miles of Public Square. 


It might be “nice” if that market covered 
more territory. But that’s a Chamber of 
Commerce job. You with your advertising 
can’t hope to extend The Cleveland Market 
beyond its natural boundaries—boundaries 
fixed by transportation facilities and the in- 
clination of people living outside the city 
limits to trade in Cleveland, rather than 
some place else, or vice versa. 


Everybody who really KNOWS about the Cleveland situation has had something to say in an interesting booklet 
recently published. Write for your copy. 
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“CRIMINAL CONTEMPT” 


T is no new thing in American law or American 
l journalism that an editor is cited for contempt 

of court, then tried and sentenced by the judge 
who cited him, with no disinterested jurist or jury 
intervening. Some of the most eminent editors of the 
present age have paid fines and even gone to jail for 
the publication of honest opinion which offended the 
Bench. Often the offending news or comment was 
not uttered in the presence of the court, nor upon 
matters pending before the court, but upon matters 
that the court had decided and concluded. The court 
is the sole arbitrator of its own honor. 

Numerous judges during the past five years have 
also cited, tried, and punished editors for what they 
termed “constructive contempt,” a sort of legal omni 
gatherum, which in effect extends the jurisdiction ot 
the court far beyond that read in the strict language 


‘of the statutes and probably far beyond the imagina- 


tions of the legislators who enacted them. It)-1s.¢a 
thoroughly vicious and destructive doctrine. Neither 
constructive contempt nor autocratic assumption ot 
the functions of judge, jury and prosecutor by a man 
temporarily wearing a judge’s robes have any place 
in American jurisprudence. It was good sense and 
good law that ‘Charles Evans Hughes uttered this 
week in his successful defense of Harold S. Pollard, 
editor of the New York Evening World, haled to 
court on a contempt charge based on his editorial 
criticism of a judge’s decisions. 

“T yield to no one in the desire to see the admin- 
istration of justice maintained,” said Mr. Hughes, “but 
it cannot be maintained by any arbitrary action in a 
proceeding for criminal contempt. If a man in a 
newspaper office, fairly, and on facts which he got 
from the highest source, criticizes a judge for his 
decision—he thinks it is not right, the judge thinks 
it is right—how does the judge tell? This is a free 
country. A man cannot be examined by a judge who 
who is both judge and jury himself and be put under 
a criminal sentence in a case of this sort if he has 
acted fairly.” 


Mussolini’s Roman police arrested a chauffeur 
for protecting his car’s radiator with a news- 
paper, charging an “esthetic misdemeanor.” 
Covering the kitchen shelves may be a felony 
under “Il Duce’s’ benevolent code. 


SHARP WORK 


N advertising agency went out of business a few 
A months ago. It had placed advertising for sev- 
eral important manufacturers in small daily 
papers throughout the country and its accounts payable 
ran into the thousands of dollars when the end came. 
Some months later, one of its former principals com- 
municated with publishers, stating that he had assumed 
payment of outstanding bills as a personal obligation 
and had already expended a large part of his fortune 
to liquidate the affairs of the agency. Would the 
publisher accept 25 cents on the dollar, all things 
considered, and cal! it square? 

Some publishers no doubt took the loss and closed 
the account rather than enter a long discussion over 
an amount that rarely exceeded $50. One publisher, 
however, decided that he had earned the amount of 
his bill and that he was going to collect it. He 
ignored the plea for a 75 per cent rebate and wrote 
directly to the manufacturer for whom the advertising 
had been placed. Promptly replying, the manufac- 
turer declared that the agency had been paid in full 
before the dissolution and that he would see that the 
publisher received his full dues from the agent without 
further delay. 

A few days later the publisher received the former 
agent’s check for the entire bill. 

This publisher is not an A. N. P. A, member, and 
could not call upon its resources of information 
and moral suasion over delinquent agencies. The 
agency was not a member of the Agencies’ Associ- 
ation nor was it “recognized” by the A. N. P. A. as 
one to whom credit should be extended and com- 
missions paid. If the opposite had been true in either 
case, the publisher would have been certain that the 
last possible cent of his bill would have been paid 
without further trouble on his part. 

The newspaper publisher needs all the assistance 
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Better is the end of a thing than the begin- 
ning thereof: and the patient in spirit is better 
than the proud in spirit—Kcclesiastes, VII; 8. 


that his organizations can give him when an adver- 
tising agent begins evading his lawful debts, for the 
combination that won for the newspaper in this case 
—a resolute publisher, an honest and financially strong 
advertiser and a “retired” agent who would pay the 
bill, even unwillingly, under the circumstances—that is 
a rare combination indeed. 


Some smart advertiser may find a counterfeit 
coin to beat the Minneapolis newspapers’ “gas 
meter” on automobile press agentry. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


T is a wholly new venture in journalism that is 
contemplated by David Lawrence and his asso- 
ciates in the United States Daily. It is the 1926 

descendant of the old Official Gazettes that were first 
published by the Ming Emperors of China 500 years 
ago to tell those concerned what the rulers thought 
they ought to know. But the new daily at Washing- 
ton will not be an official gazette. It purposes to be 
a report of what the elected and appointed rulers of 
the United States are doing day by day, as seen, heard 
and written by trained newspaper men. The announced 
policies are sound and the newspaper which they will 
guide should be of the highest interest and assistance 
to editorial executives of the regular daily press. The 
matter-of-fact reports of the United States Daily 
should turn up many a news and editorial lead now 
overlooked in the overwhelming press of Washington 
affairs. z 

The ability and integrity of the men named to con- 
duct the paper are well known to newspaper makers 
and are a guarantee that it will not fall into any of the 
numerous errors that would mean its destruction. The 
well-wishes of the newspaper profession and industry 
attend the newcomer’s advent. 


Giving your town the cheapest newspaper tt 
will tolerate is an engraved invitation to com- 
petition. 
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MILLIONS—AND MORE—AT STAKE 


F you were given a million dollars today, what 
I would you do with it? 

There’s a question which has made types click 
and presses roar and tongues clack since the first 
million was put together. Editors have often asked 
it, but never until now have they been pressed for 
the answer. 

The editors may have one million, maybe five or 
ten millions of dollars worth of Florida land, the gift 
of Col. ‘Charles D, Haines to the International Press 
Foundation. It is theirs without strings, to do with 
as they please, and, according to the testimony of 
expert newspaper men, without fear that they or their 
newspapers are being used to exploit the public for 
private gain. 

Mr. Haines has a magnificent. dream that the press 
of the world will find a central meeting point under 
the palms and round the lakes that beautify the prop- 
erty he has donated. He sees future beautiful build- 
ings representing the states of the union and the civ- 
ilized nations, housing the activities of the organized 
press. He visions a cozy cottage in his Elysium for 
the newspaper man who has given his life’s energy 
for public good through journalism. He dreams of 
world peace enforced by the united opinion of jour- 
nalists who know the mind of the world’s many 
peoples. He believes that the press can easily find 
the money and the will to make his vision a reality. 

None of this is implied or stated in the contract. 
It is Mr. Haines’ conception of what might be done. 
What will be done is in the hands of the newspaper 
men loosely represented in the “International Press 
Foundation.” At present those three words are hardly 
more than a title, the sign on an empty house. 

There is no need to dwell here upon the difficulty 
of obtaining forceful co-operative action from the 
newspapers or newspaper men of the country. The 
individualism of the editor and the publisher has the 
defects of its qualities, and it is the most important 
obstacle to the beneficent use of this stupendous gift. 
Yet it is not insuperable, we think. 

With the diversity and number of craft and geo- 
graphical groups in. the business, several months will 
pass before opinions can be expressed and compiled 
in truly representative volume. Some progress has 
already been made in this direction—practically every 
state press association has approved the idea “in 
principle.” It is the detail of development from which 
diverse opinions will spring. 

Most careful thought and discussion should be given 
this breath-taking project by every gathering of news- 
paper people. The opinions of hundreds of organiza- 
tions must be crystallized before a committee can be 
formed with powers of concrete development. 


If the seething pot of today’s dream-stuff simmers 
down to a realization of a great resort, retiring place, 
and meeting headquarters for newspaper men of the 
Americas—and that is not at all fantastic—the net 
gain to journalism is great. Even the least ambitious 
use of this “million dollar legacy” deserves the long, 
prayerful and unselfish thought of the men who make 
the newspapers. 


Add _ tabloid 
Turpitude.” 


reader’s vocabulary—“Moral 


“A FOOL’S PARADISE” 


HIS excerpt from a recent news report in To- 
T bacco of a meeting of a co-operative farmers” 

organization in the South Atlantic region needs 
no comment: : 


“As the co-op situation develops the policy of the 
pool in maintaining a press bureau at Raleigh is re- 
vealed as a mistaken one. Through the Raleigh 
bureau for three years the baldest form of press 
agentry has been practiced. Prepaid news telegrams 
at one-third of a cent a word have seen sent out to 
scores of papers in the tobacco belt, the pool paying 
for these. The news favorable to the pool has been 
played up. There have been omissions of vital news 
which was legitimate property for the association 
members. The view prevails among many that the 
farmers have been living in a fool’s paradise.” 
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PERSONAL 


| begs WILEY, business manager of 
the New York Times has left for 
Cuba. 


Roy W. Howard, president of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. returned 
this week from his extended trip to the 
Orient. 


Paul Block of Paul Block, Ine., re- 
turned this week from a flying trip to 
Florida. 


Marcellus E. Foster, publisher of the 
Houston Chronicle was a visitor in New 
York this week. 


William F. Metten, publisher of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, was 
recently unanimously re-elected president 
of the Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Maurice S. Sherman, editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, delivered an 
address written by the late Hon. Louis I. 
Coolidge, a former Boston newspaper 
man, at Lincoln’s Birthday exercises held 
at the replica of Lincoln’s log cabin in 
Milton, Mass. 


P. S. McGlynn, publisher of the Moline 
(Ill.) Wispatch, accompanied by Mrs. 
McGlynn, is now on a Mediterranean 
cruise. He is planning his return to New 
York in time to take in the closing days 
of the Associated Press and A. N. P. A. 
meetings in April. 

Fred Naeter and family, and George A. 
Naeter, publishers of the Cape Girardeau 
(Mo.) Southeast Missourian, are on their 
annual trip by river to the Mardi Gras at 
New Orleans. They will spend several 
weeks on the Gulf coast and motor back 
home late in March. 


Lou E. Holland of Kansas City, former 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce has 
been elected president of the Security 
State Bank. 


Dean Walter Williams of the Univers- 
ity of Missouri School of Journalism has 
returned to Columbia, Mo., after deliver- 
ing a series of lectures at the National 
University, Mexico City. Staff members 
of El Universal tendered him a farewell 
banquet. 


Frank Presbrey of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, advertising agency, New York, 
has left on a trip to Florida. 

Jesse Neal, executive secretary of As- 
sociated Business Papers has left New 
York for a vacation in Bermuda. 


C. C. Blackadar, editor and publisher of 
the Acadian Recorder (N. S.) Halifax 
was recently re-elected president of the 
Acadia Fire Insurance Company. 


Hal iM. Wise, owner-editor of the 
Webb City (Mo.) Daily Sentinel, his 
wife and three children have started on 
a six months’ tour of the world. 


Werner A. Rupp, editor of the Aber- 
deen (Wash.) Daily World, was elected 
chairman of the University of Washing- 
ton Board of Regents at Seattle recently. 


George C. Handy, editor and publisher 
of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Press, is 
recuperating at his home after undergoing 
an operation. 

John Cecil, editor of the Mt. Vernon 
(Mo.) Chieftan has just completed 50 
years service with that paper. 

E. D. DeWitt, publisher of the Can- 
andaigua (N. Y.) Messenger, has re- 
turned from a trip to Florida. 

Emory C. Van Loan, publisher of the 
Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Star, leaves Sat- 
urday to spend two weeks in Florida. 

Philip Jackson, publisher of the Port- 
land Oregon Journal, has been spending 
a few days in Paris. He is making an 
extensive trip through Europe. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


BYRON J. DIETRICH, who has been 

connected with the advertising de- 
partment of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for the last 16 years, the last six of 
which as assistant manager of the classi- 
fied advertising department, has been 
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acting manager since the death of W. 
E. Taylor, who held that position. 


James Llewellyn, formerly in charge 
of make-up and copy desk, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, has been named assistant 
classified manager. He has served on 
the paper 13 years. 


John Lewis Shissler, former Sunday 
editor of the Cleveland Times, has joined 
the Plain Dealer business staff. 


John W. Pearson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, Canon City (Col.) Record, 
has been appointed editor and manager 
of the Canon City Daily American. 


L. M. Barton, advertising manager, 
Chicago Daily News, was the principal 
speaker at a luncheon of the financial 
advertising departmental of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce Advertising 
Council, recently. 

William Salvage, of the advertising 
staff of the Brooklyn Eagle handling re- 
sort and real estate advertising, this week 
joined the real estate advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Sun. 


Mrs. T. O. Huckle, wife of T. O. 
Huckle, business manager of the Ypsi- 
ane (Mich.) Daily Press, is seriously 
lll. 

P. L. Apgar, former publisher’s repre- 
sentative and national advertising man- 
ager of the New York Sun, has become 
associated with the Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Company, New York office. 

Robert L. Sawyer, Creston, Ia., has 
become business and advertising manager 
of the Edina (Mo.) Sentinel. Mr. 
Sawyer was recently with the Columbia 
(Mo.) Herald-Statesman. 


A. Ross Rutherford, business manager 
of the Idaho Falls (Idaho) Post has re- 
signed to join the Pocatello (Idaho) 
Journal, He has been succeeded on the 
Post by F. K. Finlayson. 


Gilbert E. Faeth, vice-president of the 
Faeth Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company’s New York 
office. 

Hugh C. Anderson, for 17 years on the 
staff of the Nor’ West Farmer, Winnipeg, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
succeeding J. E. V. Atkins, who is estab- 
lishing Publishers’ Extension Service. 

W. H. Johns, formerly with the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Lakeland (Fla.) 
Ledger. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OSEPH A. BRADY has been tem- 

porarily assigned to the Albany bureau 
of the New York Herald Tribune as 
legislative correspondent, succeeding 
Reginald Wilson, deceased. 

Ishbel Ross is writing a special news 
series as yet unannounced for the New 
York Herald Tribune. Miss Adelaid 
Wilson is taking her place on the staff. 


J. E. Angly, formerly of the London 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


J C. HARPER, who was first president 
* of the Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch, re- 
turned to Dallas recently from his present 
home in La Jolla, 
Gale tos acteeas 
host at a party 
given to old 
newspaper 
friends. 
Harper was 
general counsel of 
the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae newspapers 
and allied organ- 
izations at the 
time of the organ- 
ization of the 


Dallas Dispatch 
and one of the a 
paper’s original J. C. Harper 


stockholders. In 


its earlier years he frequently visited 
Dallas on business connected with the 
paper. 


In recognition of the kindly interest and 
friendshsip which Harper has always had 
for those connected with the Dispatch, his 
guests surprised him with the presentation 
of a bronze vase, silver-ornamented and 
fittingly inscribed. 

Lewis 'W. Bailey, editor of the paper, 
introduced Charles H. Newell, vice pres- 
ident of the company, who made the pre- 
sentation. 

Harper now is trustee of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal., director of the 
Scripps Hospital and Metabolic Clinic in 
La Jolla, and has other connections of 
importance. 


bureau of the Associated Press, has 
joined the New York Evening Post. 


Frank MHavenner, political reporter, 
San Francisco Call, has been elected to 
the board of supervisors of the city and 
county of San Francisco. 


James G. Woolley, general assignment 
man for the Salt Lake City Tribune has 
become director of traffic for the new 
Western Air Express Company. 


Miss Nora K. Thompson, of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s London bureau, 
arrived on the Aurania on Feb. 16, to be- 
come secretary to Arthur Draper, foreign 
editor of the Herald Tribune. 


Oscar Brodfeuherer has resigned as 
head of the copy and art department of 
the Chicago Tribune because of ill 
health. Fred Schaeffer of the copy desk 
succeeds him. 


Joel D. Wolfsohn, who has worked on 
various daily and trade papers, has joined 
the staff of the Chicago Evening Post 
and is writing a series of business ar- 
ticles. 

Tiffany Blake, chief editorial writer, 
Chicago Tribune, who is touring the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Orient with Mrs. Blake, is expected in 
Chicago about April 1. He has been 
on tour since September. 

Bernard McEvoy, for 20 years a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Province and described as “the 
oldest working journalist in the British 
Empire”, celebrated his 84th birthday on 
Feb. 7. 

Melville Rossie, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff, Toronto Globe, is now night 


editor of the London (Ont.) Advertiser. 

A. R. Kennedy, editor, London (Ont.) 
Advertiser, has resigned to become editor 
of the Stratford (Ont.) Beacon-Herald. 
Mr. Kennedy was formerly with the 
Guelph Mercury and the Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto. 

William R. Walsh for the past five 
years on the editorial staff of the St. 
John (N. B.) Telegraph-J ournal, has re- 
signed as news editor and joined the staff 
of the New York Times. 

Roscoe B. Wolfe of the Chicago Daily 
Tournal sports department is recovering 
from an operation. 

Charles Collins, dramatic critic of the 
Chicago Evening Post for 15 years has 
resigned to devote his time to literary 
work. C. J. Bulliett of the Post staff 
sticceeds him. 

R. W. Lipsett, city editor, Montreal 
Star, has been appointed secretary of the 
Dominion Marine Association. 

C. D. Johnston, city editor, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, is in Cleveland covering 
developments in the “rum ring” prosecu- 
tion, T. Glenn Harrison is acting city 
editor. 

James Rieden, at one time city editor, 
San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, 
has returned to the San Francisco Call 
as Mission District editor. 

S. Boyd Hilton, former city editor, 
Cleveland Times, has started a paper of 
his own in Massillon, O. 
reporter, and George 
Lewis, sporting editor, have left the 
Cleveland Times. Mr. Barker has joined 
the Youngstown Telegram. 

Mrs. Anna Blair of Canisteo, N. Xe, 
has joined the Whitesville (N. Y.) News. 

Lyle Downing, reporter on the San 
Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, has 
gone to Miami, ‘Fla., to join the Daily 
Tab staff. 

Earl Dodge, assistant city editor of the 
San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, 
has taken a six months’ leave of absence 
and will devote his time to travel and the 
study of art. 

George P. Cleveland, Jr., Wyatt B. 
3rummit, Martha Dalrymple, University 
of Wisconsin graduate, and M. F. Field- 
ing, recently joined the Chicago Journal 
staff. 

Reginald B. Tribe, former city editor, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Times, has joined 
the copy desk of the Springfeld (Mass.) 
Union where he will also contribute car- 
toons for the paper. 

Dan Hennessey has joined the Chicago 
Daily Journal local staff. 

Tyrrell Krum, former member of the 
Chicago Tribune staff, brother of Mor- 
row Krum of the Tribune and Fayette 
Krum Mulroy of the Daily News, has 
left newspaper work to sell stocks and 
bonds. 

Louis -G. Giffells, for two years state 
editor of the Detroit News, and later with 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal is now with 
the Detroit Times. 

Leonard Cline, former Detroit, Balti- 
more and New York newspaper man, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Clement E. Kennedy, formerly on the 
old Boston Journal and for several years 
Associated Press correspondent at Har- 
yard University, last week was elected 
president and general manager of the 
New Ocean House, Inc., Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Ione Quinby has been promoted from 
staff work to club editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post, succeeding Dorothy Faye, 
who is to write the music notes depart- 
ment. 

Walter I. Robinson, former managing 
editor of the Cleveland Times, has been 


Ford Barker, 
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appointed secretary of the city plan com- 
mission of Cleveland. 

Miss Clara Gibson, society editor, and 
Miss Maybelle Sutton, club editor, have 
resigned from the Cleveland Times. Miss 
Marjorie Daw Moreland, formerly with 
Detroit Saturday Night, has been ap- 
pointed society editor. 

E, H. Hilt, former night editor of the 
Cleveland Times, has entered the real 
estate business. 

Ivan Johnson, city editor, Kenton (O.) 
News-Republican, has resigned to engage 
in other business. 

Clement W. Mackay, former assistant 
financial editor of ‘the Cleveland Press, 
has been named financial editor of the 
Cleveland Times. 

Chester Leasure, editorial representa- 
tive of the Capper Publications at Wash- 
ington and former managing editor of 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) Gazette, has re- 
signed to become associate editor of The 
Nation’s Business. 

Charles Denby, former Sunday editor 
of the Cleveland News, has been named 
news editor of the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer. 


Jackson Carle has joined the report- 
orial staff of the San Francisco Exam- 
mer. 

Hugh McClellan, city hall man, San 
Francisco Bulletin, is now working with 
the Community Chest as publicity man. 

Maurice McMeen, news desk, Cleve- 
land Press, has been appointed city editor 
of the Cleveland Times. Robert S. 
Stephan, formerly of the New York 
Times, has been named sporting editor of 
the Cleveland Times. 


Carol E. Peeke, who resigned from the 
San Francisco Call to become sporting 
writer on the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, 
has returned to the Call. 


Nat Laddin, from city editor, Lyons 
(Kan.) Daily News, to copy desk, St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. 

George Brannely, San Francisco news- 
paper man, has gone to Los Angeles to 
join the Illustrated Daily News. 

Phineas E. Schreiner, photographer of 
the San Francisco Examiner, has_re- 
signed to become manager of the East- 
West Photo-News Service. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


USTIN G. SCHREINER, from San 
Francisco Bulletin, photographer, to 


staff photographer, Oakland (Cal.) 
Daily Times. 
Robert L. Randol, from city staff, 


Springfield (Mass.) Union, to copy desk, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

Ben Kartman, from copy desk, Chicago 
Journal, to Chicago Daily News copy 
desk. 

Oscar _ Shepard, from assistant city 
editor, Springfield (Mass.) Union, to 
staff, Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 

Charles Johnson, from copy desk, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, to copy desk 
Boston Herald. 

Robert W. Read, from sporting editor, 
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Columbus Ohio State Journal, to sport- 
ing editor Dayton (Fla.) Journal. 
Clairborne Young, from Chicago Daily 
Journal, to staff, Chicago Daily News. 
William Dean Dowdell, from city 
editor, Cleveland Press, to Detroit Tumes. 


Earle Ennis, former radio editor, San 
Francisco Bulletin, to reportorial staff, 
San Francisco, Call. 

Abe Kemp, dean of Pacific baseball 
writers, from San Francisco Bulletin, 
to sports staff, Saw Francisco Examiner. 


Marjorie Adams, from feature writer, 
San Francisco Bulletin, to San Francisco 
Call, 


MARRIED 


Miss MARION CARTER SNOW, 
until recently society editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, to 
Carlton Harris Furr, of Norfolk, Feb. 11. 

Miss Cecil Jane Richmond of the 
Columbus (O.) State Journal staff to 
Claude J. Bartlett, an attorney of Colum- 
bus, Feb. 13, in Dayton, O. 


Frank Hohensinner, of the editoral 
staff of the Tacoma Daily Times, to Miss 
Alice Larkin, of Spokane, Feb. 1. 

Miss Verda Walters, reporter for the 
Seattle Daily Journal of Commerce, to 
Rudolph Block, of the editorial depart- 
ment, Seattle Daily Times, Jan. 30. 

Edward B. Smith, Southern superin- 
tendent of the Consolidated Press, to 
Miss Corinne Clark, of San Antonio, 
Texas, in that city. After a honeymoon 
trip by water to New York, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith have made their home in 
Washington, D. C. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


C. KNUTH has sold his Brewster 

* (Minn.) Tribune to F, J. Petty, 
former publisher and editor of the paper. 
C. L. Baker has become editor and pub- 
lisher of the Kentville (N. S.) Weekly 
Advertiser, having acquired controlling 
interest of the Kentville Publishing Com- 


pany, from H. G, Harris, ex-editor and: 
publisher. 


Home News Publishing Company, 
which has been publishing the Farmer 
City (Ill.) .News the last year has exer- 
cised its option to purchase and has. taken 
the plant over from B. B. Bates, former 
owner and editor. G. C. Terry contin- 
ues as manager. Mr. Bates is retiring | 
after 35 years in service. : | 

J. W. Potter and R. R. Robinson, Webb. | 
City, Mo., have just leased the Webb | 
City Sentinel. 

W. J. Hutchison of Mt. Washington, 
Mo., has purchased the Harrisonville 
(Mo.) Cass County Leader and will here- 
after publish the paper as the Harrison- 
ville Review. 

H. M. and J. P. Sidney, former owners. 
of the Anthony (Kan.) Bulletin, who- 
sold recently to Mack Stanton, have pur- 
chased the Julesburg (Col.) Grit-Advo- 
cate. 

Gaylax (Va.) Grayson-Carroll Gazette 
weekly, has been purchased by Rey. F. L. 
Cox, who will assume control March 1. 

A. J. Martin, publisher of the Braymer 
(Mo.) Bee has purchased the Rockport 
(Mo.) Atchison County Journal from: 

D. E. Williams. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT | 


A CORNER lot in Aberdeen, Wash, 
has been bought as a site for the 
Aberdeen Daily World. Foundation 
work will start next week. 


Ottawa (Ill.) Republican-Times has 
added a four-page deck to its Duplex 
tubular press. Durham (N. C.) Sun re- 
cently installed a 12-page Duplex tubular, 
The Lockland (O.) Review is installing 
a Model A Duplex. : 


San Francisco News is now installing 
five Goss high speed units and one pair 
of folders. Shipments of Goss presses 
have also been made to the St. Paul Daily | 
News and Carthage (Ill.) Republican, 
Goss Dry Matrix Rolling Machines have 
been shipped to the Cleveland Press and 
the Ashville (N. C.) Times. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Twentieth Century Version of 
Business Added _ to 


Feature 


Mid-Victorian Fairy Tales—New 
Associated Editors’ List— 


“Two Minute Sermons,’”’ by Bishop Freeman 


HILDHOOD stories have been trans- 
lated from Mid-Victorian English 
to the present day “flapper-Americanese” 
by Gregory Grin for the Ledger Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia, and the results are be- 
ing offered as weekly illustrated features 
under the heading “Grin’s Fairy Tales.” 
Preliminary announcements in mat form 
are being offered with the series. 

An example of the “translation” reads: 

“Soon Red Riding Hood entered. 

“‘FTow’s tricks, Grandma? You look 
as cheerful as a cry for help,’ exclaimed 
Red Riding Hood. 

““T feel like the retreat from Moscow. 
Last night’s party sure knocked me for a 
row of Chinese pagodas,’ said the wolf, 
mimicking the purity of speech and 
gentle tones of the Old Lady.” 

His purpose, says the author, is to make 
the old favorites “understandable to the 
youth of today and to save them for 
posterity.” 

The illustrations are also modernized. 


‘Your Business,” a brief daily article on 
business administration, is being offered 
to newspapers by Associated Editors, Inc., 
Chicago. “Your Business” is prepared by 
the A. W. Shaw organization, publishers 
of System, from reports of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Bishop James E. Freeman, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is writing a weekly feature en- 
titled “Two-Minute Sermons,” for Editors 
Feature Service, New York. It is being 
distributed by Johnson Features, Inc. 


Science and Invention, a monthly maga- 
zine, has sold the New York Evening 
World, exclusive rights to its matchcraft 
contest, originated by Hugo Gernsback, 
editor-in-chief. 


John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune 
cartoonist, has left for a six weeks’ stay 
in the Bahamas. 


A new daily children’s feature, “Tree 
Top Stories,” written and illustrated by 
Florenz Clark, has been released by 
Associated Editors, Inc. of Chicago. 
Mrs. Clark is an illustrator for children’s 
books. “Tree Top Stories,’ appears in 
mat form. 

Howard Wheeler, vice-president and 
general manager of the United Feature 
Syndicate, New York, is making a sales 
trip through the eastern territory. He 
will return to New York next week. 


John F, P. Farrar has joined the sales 
force of Associated Editors, Inc., of 
Chicago, and is now on a tour of the 
middle west. 


Jack Dempsey is telling his side of the 
argument with Jack Kearns, former man- 
ager, in a series of twelve articles signed 
with his name and distributed through 
King Features Syndicate, Inc., New York. 


Noble Warrum, Salt Lake City feature 
writer and photographer, has joined the 
staff of the East-West-Photo-News Ser- 
vice in San Francisco. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ARKERSBURG (W. VA.) NEWS, 
82-page National Publicity edition 
Feb. 7. 
Boston Transcript, Mid-Winter Edu- 
cational supplement. 
Reading (Pa.) Tribune, 42-page third 
anniversary edition, Feb. 12. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NNUAL election of officers for the 

SEATTLE Press CLus is set for Feb. 23. 
Those selected for the final balloting are 
Herman Ross for president (reelection) 
Carlton Fitchett, vice-president; Royal 
Brougham, second vice-president; James 
A. Wood, treasurer, and Ralph J. Meyers, 
secretary. Six members of the board of 
trustees also will be elected. 

IrHacaA (N. Y.) ADVERTISING CLUB 
held its monthly meeting, Feb. 4. Law- 
rence S. ‘Chubbuck, advertising manager 
of the Binghamton Press, gave a talk on 
newspaper advertising. Plans were set in 
motion for a joint meeting of the Ithaca 
organization and the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Advertising Club. 

Annual meeting of the Kansas Enpr- 
TORIAL AssocrATION will be held in 
Topeka in May, it was decided at the 
recent meeting of the executive committee. 
Thomas E. Thompson, editor-publisher of 
the Howard Courant, presided. 


Annual show of the RocHEsTer Press 
Cius “Turn Over, Pa,” was given Feb. 9 
and 10 at the Lyceum theater before large 
audiences. The show was directed and 
staged by Don C. Manning. Josh Rams- 
dell, ‘Milton G. Hall, Francis Bonn, 
Charles Rawlings, Burgess Smith, G. L. 
David, James H. Thompson, Harry J. 
Dodgson and Miss Ruth Chamberlain had 
the leading parts in the various scenes. 


GotpEN Bett Eprrortar AssocraTIon, 
composed of newspaper publishers and 
editors in Northwest Kansas, will meet at 
the Hays State Teachers College, Hays, 
Kan., May 1. Paul Jones, editor of the 
Oakley Graphic, is president. 


SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY of Minnesota Ex- 
tension class in retail advertising has 
opened in St. Paul, with 20 students at- 
tendmg. P. H. Rangere, advertising 
manager of the Montgomery Ward & 
Co. retail store, St. Paul, is the instructor. 


Records of the department of journalism 
of the University of Oklahoma show that 
129 former students and graduates of 
the school are engaged in journal- 
istic work, 

Marquette University College of Jour- 
nalism, Milwaukee, Wis., is this sem- 
ester offering a course in sport writing 
under Frank J. Murray, football and bas- 
ketball coach. Before taking up athletic 
work Mr. Murray was on the staff of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

Gerald W. Johnson, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of North Caro- 
lina, has tendered his resignation and will 
join the editorial staff of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun at the close of the present 
scholastic year, 


Editorial Staff Plans Dinner 


Thirty-four men, members of the news 
staff of the Jersey City (N. J.) Journal, 
will hold their annual dinner in the Ma- 
sonic Temple Feb. 27. Homer Harkness 
and Arnold Davidson are making the ar- 
rangements. Only editorial staff men 
have been invited. 


Editor Wins Libel Action 


Robert E. Davey, editor of the Newport 
(Ore.) Journal, has been vindicated by a 
Lincoln county grand jury. He had been 
accused of criminal libel for printing an 
article in which he accused the city record- 
er of fleecing tourists, 


The quality of government we get for 
our money may not always please us so 
well as some we have bought before, but 


there’s no denying that we get more of it. 


—Kansas City Star. 
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W. GUY TETRICK RE-ELECTED 


Again Named President of West Va. 
Publishers and Employing Printers 


More than 50 publishers, editors and 
printer employers attended the fifth an- 
nual banquet of the West Virginia Pub- 
lishers and Em- 
ploying Printers 
Association at 
the McLure Ho- 
tel, Wheeling, 
Feb. 12. W. Guy 
Tetrick, manager 
of the Clarksburg 


CW... Vas) Rez 
ponent, was the 
toastmaster. 


Addresses were 
made by R. 1: 
Pemberton,  edi- 
tor “of theses. 
Mary’s Oracle; 
Miss Margaret 
Ogden of the 
Martinsburg Journal; Edward T. Miller, 
general secretary of the United Typoth- 
ete of America; B. B. Eisenberg, pres- 
ident of the seventh district of the Typoth- 
ete, Cleveland; John FE. Gillespie, 
field secretary of the Typothete; and Ed- 
ward McKernon, superintendent of the 
Eastern Division of the Association 
Press. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, W. Guy 
Tetrick, Clarksburg, re-elected; first vice- 
president, C. P. Harvey, Parkersburg; 
second vice-president, W. R. Ludwig, 
Morgantown; directors, W. L. Brice, 
Wheeling; W. L. Mengert, Huntington; 
J. H. Long, Huntington; Herman P. 
Dean, Wayne; R. H. Pritchard, Weston; 
Charles Hodell, Beckley; C. D. McCon- 
key, Grafton; Clark Foland, Bluefield, 
and A. J. Nagar, Wheeling. 

President Tetrick is also West Vir- 
ginia director of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and West 
Virginia member of the Advisory Board 
of the Eastern Division of the Associated 
Press. 


W. Guy TeEtTRICK 


| FLASHES | 


What our big cities need are fewer 
night clubs and more night sticks.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Luther Burbank says he is an infidel. 
Well, maybe some of the clods in_his 
gardens don’t believe there is any Bur- 
bank, either—Dallas News. 


Boiled down, the question is, when Mr. 
Dempsey retires, how shall we know ?— 
Detroit News. 


Writer says London has more beautiful 
women than ever, which merely means 
the paper has a young London corre- 
spondent—Columbia Record. 

More interest might be manifested here 
in the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position if it could be cut up into shorter 
lengths.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Popular fiction: “Easy payments.”— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

If ever they make earned incomes ex- 
empt, the man who marries for money 
won't pay any tax—Waindsor Border 
Cities Star. 


“Why have modern girls hard faces?” 
ask experts. It isn’t the face, it’s the 
finish that’s hard Dallas News. 


Money talks a universal language, but 
today it has a decided American accent. 
—Troy Record. 


The Klan is against the World Court. 
It would be against heaven for the same 
reason—neither is 100 per cent American. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


If Cal and Al are the presidential can- 
didates in 1928 the unsung heroes who 
write our headlines will chorus Hosanna. 
—J. R. Wolf in Milwaukee Journal. 


plates. 


Color Press Bargain 


1 R. Hoe & Co. 7 Couple Color Press—now 
printing the Comic and Magazine Sections 
of the Sunday issues of 


The Boston Herald 


All couples have 4 roller distribution—one 
couple is reversible—uses regular stereotype 
Capable of variety of products—full 
size or tabloid. Can be seen in operation. 


Must be sold quickly to make room for new 
Scott “Multi-Unit” Presses. 


Price complete $8,000.00 f.o.b. Boston. 


For full particulars, write, wire or telephone 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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These Jowa Daily 


Newspapers have a 


combined rate of 
$1.7714. They offer 
a service to adver- 
tisers unique in its 
completeness. Ask 
for the “Iowa Plan.” 


hat ARTHUR BRISBANE says 
about IOWA: 


HE cornfields of lowa produce more wealth lowa’s eggs are worth more than all the oranges 
than all the gold mines of the country. The raised in the United States. ot 
state knows no illiteracy, or, at least, less 
than any other state in the union. Its crops 
are worth a billion a year; the entire population, 


6é 


Iowa has no arid lands. It consists entirely of 
prosperous farms, thriving towns and bustling 


including all hired men, grandmothers and babies, cities. 

could ride at the same time in Iowa automobiles. In short, the 2,400,000 people who live in lowa 
4 } form one of the greatest assemblies of intelligent 

That = what Arthur Brisbane says about lowa. and responsive buyers in the entire country. 

He might very well have added these striking 

statements: You can sell them your product most quickly 

and economically by advertising in the medium 
Every family in lowa takes a daily Iowa news- they all read regularly—the daily Iowa news- 
paper. papers! 


The Iowa Daily Press Association 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Burlington Gazette Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 
Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register-Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal ; 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Times-Tribune 


mewn WHERE EVERY FAMILY TAKES -A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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Chesterfield Cigarettes 


& MYERS COMPANY 
last week started a nation-wide 1926 


IGGETT 


advertising campaign for Chesterfield 
Cigarettes, using virtually every news- 
paper in the country. The account 1S 
placed by the Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York advertising agency. 

A series of 12 different advertisements 
make up the drive, with the copy running 
four columns by 12 inches. 

Other than announcing the Chesterfield 
promotion, Liggett & Myers’ advertising 
officials declined to discuss advertising 
plans with Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

The company recently announced the 
best annual report in its history, showing 
a net profit of $17,028,474.78 in 1925. 


The “Five-Cent Cigar” is back in the 
newspaper advertising columns. Using 
dailies in metropolitan centers, the ‘Gen- 
eral Cigar (Company has launched a cam- 
paign to run from 25 to 35 weeks featur- 
ing the William Penn Cigar. Copy size 
ranges from 300 to 600 lines. 

This campaign of Wm. Penn is said 
to be a direct consequence of the increase 
in business of the 5-cent cigar during 1924 
and 1925. In 1925 over 3,000,000,000 of 
Class A cigars were smoked in this coun- 
try, which represents an increase of prac- 
tically 134,000,000. 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company, hand- 
ling the account, states: 

“During the last year there has been a 
quickening of dealer acceptance of the 
5-cent cigar. Forty-five per cent of cigar 
sales consist of Class A Cigars and this 
percentage is rising. More and more 
those who are awake to what is going on 
in the business, today, are stocking the 
5-cent cigar—particularly the Wm. Penn 
—with confidence and enthusiasm. 

“Co-incident with the start of the Wm. 
Penn campaign, the Wm. Penn cigar in 
most localities meets the trade in a new 
dress. It is featured in an attractive 
band, Also, for the first time Wm. Penn 
is being sold in boxes of 50 as well as 100. 

“The newspaper campaign on Wm. 
Penn is the major effort in 1926 for this 
cigar. It is a nation-wide campaign. 
There are but a few regions of the coun- 
try that are not covered by Wm. Penn 
advertising.” 


The story of ice and its necessity in 
American homes will be told in a nation- 
wide advertising campaign to cost $200,- 
000, according to Leslie C. Smith, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Ice 
Industries, Chicago, who addressed the 
delegates to the Northwest Association 
of Ice industries which opened its two- 
day convention in Spokane, Feb. 10. 

There were about fifty delegates pres- 
ent from all parts of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Idaho, and British Colum- 
bia. The advertising campaign which will 
be undertaken by the national association, 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


McKEESPORT, PENNA., JOURNAL 
Says— 
“Our DUPLEX TUBULAR in its 


operation and its clean, clear work 
has been eminently satisfactory.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Starts Big Newspaper 
Cigar’ Comes Back to Advertise—Ice Men to Tell Story 
in National Campaign 
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Drive—‘‘Five-Cent 


will be designed to reach every second 
family in the United States, through the 
extensive use of space. 

In informing the Northwest Ice Manu- 
facturers of the demand which would be 
made upon them for this work, the suc- 
cessful campaigns of the laundry men, as 
well as the big dividends reaped by other 
industries through the effective use of 
paid-space was pointed out. 


All General Motors divisions are enjoy- 
ing a heavy volume of ‘business, according 
to the Wall Street Journal, New York, 
which states that “probably the principal 
factors in the corporation’s prosperity are 
the phenomenal gains registered by Buick 
and Chevrolet and the prospects for a 
large volume from the new low-priced 
six-cylinder Pontiac, placed in production 
ate last year by the Oakland division.” 


The N. W. Ayer Advertising Com- 
yany, Philadelphia, backed by New York 
banking interests is seeking a merger of 
the sardine industry in Maine, involving 
about $6,000,000, it was announced in 
Portland, Me., Feb. 16. 


Official announcement was made in New 
York this week of the plan whereby the 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation be- 
comes operative as a consolidation of the 
Kelvinator, Nizer, and Grand Rapids Re- 
frigeration Corporation. 

An increase of 10 per cent last year in 
the use of brick in Oregon and Wash- 
ington is attributed to newspaper adver- 
‘tising. W. J. Howard, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association so told his organiza- 
tion recently. The directors, as a result, 


decided to continue their advertising cam- 
paign with an increased appropriation. 


Intertype 
Wide-T ooth 
Matrix 


Intertype 
Wide-Tooth 


Matrices 


Last longer. 


Less chance for trouble in 
the transfers. 


Better distribution. 


Fewer interruptions—more 
production. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440-A Broadway, New York 


Standardized 


INTERTYPE 
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KANSAS SEEKS TO BAR 
“IMMORAL” MAGAZINES 


Permanent Injunction Hitting 13 Pub- 
lications Asked by Wyandotte 
County Attorney—Publishers 
Made Defendants 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 16.—Harry 
Hayward, County Attorney of Wyan- 
dotte County, Kansas, went to court Feb. 
16, to prevent the distribution in Kansas 
of 13 magazines which, he charged, con- 
tained immoral reading matter. Mr. 
Hayward filed an injunction suit in the 
district court in the name of the state, 
citing as defendants the publishers of 
the magazines and the proprietors of 55 
drug stores, book stores and newsstands 
in Kansas City, Kan. No temporary re- 
straining order was requested, and the 
ban against the magazines, if it is au- 
thorized by the court, will be in the na- 
ture of a permanent injunction. 

The suit was filed under a Kansas law 
which prevents the circulation of publica- 
tions of a “scandalous or lecherous” na- 
ture, or which deal with “intrigue be- 
tween the sexes.” 

Among the magazines cited was La Vie 
Parisienne, an illustrated weekly published 
in Paris but circulated extensively in the 
United States. Another was the Smart 


Set, once edited by H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan as a semi-literary 
publication of a high order. La Vie 
Parisienne is distributed through Fawcetts 
Publications, New York. The Smart Set 
is now published by the Magus Magazine 
Corporation, New York. 

Other magazines involved in the action 
and their publishers. Hi-Jinks, Guy F. 
Humphreys, St. Paul; Hot Dog, the 
Merit Publishing Company, Cleveland; 
Artists and Models, Ramer Reviews, Inc., 
New York; Art Lovers’ Magazine, Art 
Publications, Inc., New York; True Mar- 
riages and My Story, Dell Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York; I Confess, 
Confess Publications, Inc.. New York; 
Snappy Stories, True Fiction Publishing 
Company, New York; Calgary Eye- 
Opener, Bob Edwards Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; Breezy Stories, C. H. 
Young Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York; Paris Nights, Fawcetts Publica- 
tions, New York. 

The court action does not apply to 
magazines circulated through the mail. 


News for the Free Lance 


Editorial requirements of the Macfad- 
den magazine group have just been com- 
piled and issued in leaflet form from the 
New York office, 1926 Broadway. 


And just a few years ago being knock- 
kneed was a misfortune instead of a 
dance—Birmingham News. 
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Nearly 36,000,000 square yards 
of concrete street pavement were 
placed under contract in 1925 


Over 1000 
Cities Laid 
Concrete Streets 
Last Year 


tion-wide 


The reason for this na- 


of concrete street pave- 
mentisthe fact thatitis 
the finest looking pave- 
ment money can buy, 
and gives greater ser- 
vice value per dollar 
than any other type. 
All of the facts are in our 


free booklet on “Concrete 
Streets.” Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization to Improve and 


Extend the Uses of Concrete 
OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 


popularity 


“The 
City of 


Homes” 
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SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Largest Jobbing and Distributing 
Center in New England 
Outside of Boston 


“The 


Gateway 
to 


New England” 


The Key To Your Market In Western Massachusetts 


It is estimated that the amount paid for advertising in the Springfield (Mass.) market 


averages only 1.6% against 1.9% for New England as a whole and 2% 
This is proof that this territory responds more readily to advertising and 


States. 


possesses a greater buying potentiality. 


THE SPRINGFIELD UNION 


for the United 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


_ A powerful, resourceful advertising unit that spreads its 
influence with unquestioned completeness over one of the 


and DAILY NEWS 


most productive fields in all New England. returns. 


OVER 122,000 DAILY 


THE 
MARKET 
Springfield, Mass. 


100 miles from near- 
est Metropolitan 
city influence. 


Population 142,000. 


Population within 30 
mile radius 550,000. 


Real Estate Valua- 
tions $254,319,970. 


About 54,000 male 
and 56,000 female 
buyers 15 years of 
age and over. 


Over 94% of the 
population read and 
write English. 


At One Of The Lowest Milline Rates In New England 


And A Complete Coverage 


j--—= SUNDAY 65,000 


THE SPRINGEIELD UNION 
Springfield S34 Republican 


The Consolidated Sunday Edition of the Springfield 
Newspapers wields a powerful influence throughout the en- 
tire Western half of Massachusetts, Connecticut Berkshires 
and Southern Vermont. 


ROTOGRAVURE BRINGS RESULTS 


“Roto” advertisers are strong in their praise of the “quan- 
tity” results obtained from this “quality” advertising me- 
dium of The Sunday Union—Republican. 


No section in this part of the United States offers a more 
attractive investment to the advertiser looking for practical 


READ 
THESE FACTS 


627 Industrial firms 
within 10 mile ra- 
dius. 

Wages paid (1924), 
$23,549,949. 

Value of products 
(1924) $99,929,003. 

Hampden County 
Farms valued at 
$19,000,000 pro- 
duced over $6,000,- 
000 worth of prod- 
ucts. 

Industrial activity is 
diversified approxi- 
mately 53% of the 
general classified 
lines being repre- 
sented. 


THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Marbridge Building 
New York City B 


Carroll J. Swan, 923 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass.: ; Cupit and Birch, Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Wash.; Joel Chandler Harris, Atlanta Trust Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


RICHARD HOOKER, President and Publisher 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Atlantic Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Waterman Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Tribune ‘Tower 
Chicago, II]. 


Leary Bldg., Seattle, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


New Agency Started 
Campbell-Ewald Company Executive Staff—Lord & Thomas 
Advance Strong 


in New York—J. H. Neebe Appointed to 


AROLD A. CALAHAN, Everett 

Melvin Freystadt, and Francis Jura- 
schek have started a new advertising 
agency in New York under the name of 
the H. A, Calahan Company, Inc. 

Before entering this new enterprise, Mr. 
Calahan was associated with Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. Mr. Freystadt and Mr. Jur- 
aschek were formerly connected with the 
American Machine & Foundry Company, 
Brooklyn, the latter being advertising 
manager. 


J. H. Neebe has been appointed to the 
executive staff of the Detroit office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. Prior to his 
association with Campbell-Ewald, he was 
for two years with the C. C. Winningham 
Advertising Agency, Detroit. 

He was vice-president of Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Co., in charge of both their Chi- 
cago and South Bend offices for two years 
and spent another year with this company 
in their New York offices. He acted as 
production manager of Lord & Thomas, 
‘Chicago, in charge of copy, art, layout 
and the printing departments, and for a 
period of five years was vice-president 
of Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
cago, 


The Chicago office of Lord & Thomas 
announce the advancement of J. C. Strong 
to assistant to the general manager. He 
has been with the agency for several 
months. 


Arnold-Kraft, recently incorporated ad- 
vertising firm, opened offices in Seattle, 
Feb. 1, in the Dexter-Horton Building, 
and expects to engage in general adver- 
tising and merchandising practice, hand- 
ling both retail accounts and complete 
campaigns for manufacturers. _ Besides 
the main office in Seattle the firm will 
maintain a service office in San Francisco. 

F. Claude Arnold has had advertising 
experience in Seattle, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and Washington, D. C. Warren E. 
Kraft, graduate of the University of 
Washington School of Journalism, has for 
the last six years been with Botsford- 
‘Constantine Company. 


Robert C. Wilson, Jr., has joined the 
staff of the Dauchy Company, Inc. New 
York. For the past two years Mr. Wilson 
has been a member of the advertising 
staff of National Geographic Magazine. 
Previous to that he was connected with 
the editorial department of the New 
York Evening Journal and the advertising 
department of Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


The advertising agency of Edward N. 
Vose, Inc., has been consolidated with the 
Gotham Advertising Company, 114 Lib- 
erty street, New York City. Mr. Vose 
will continue with the Gotham agency. 


The Buchen Company, Chicago, has 
made the following additions: Ralph G. 
Klieforth as assistant space buyer; Law- 
rence J. Condon, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the agency credit department of 
the Chicago Tribune, as head of the ac- 
counting department. 


W. A. Lydiatt is withdrawing from the 
advertising agency field in Toronto and 
will devote himself to the development of 
Lydiatt’s Book, a directory of ‘Canadian 
publications, which he has issued annually 
for several years. He will also specialize 
in advertisement composition and printing 
for advertisers. 


C. A. Packard, for two years advertis- 
ing manager of the,Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, has joined the staff of Grace & 
Holliday, Penobscot Building, Detroit. 
Mr. Packard has also previously con- 


ducted advertising agencies in Detroit and 
Flint. 


John Allen Murphy has started an 
agency at 285 Madison avenue, New York. 


L. J. Stahl, formerly with the art de- 
partment of Barrows and Richardson, 
New York agency, has joined the staff 
of the art department of the Corman Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, New York. 


The Canal Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orlean’s largest bank, has appointed 
Bauerlein, Inc. advertising agency of 
New Orleans, to direct a national cam- 
paign. Magazines and newspapers will 
be used. 


Officers of the John S. King Company, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, elected 
at the recent annual meeting are: John 
S. King, president; C. A. Brinkman, first 
vice-president; K. L. Ede, second vice- 
president; John N. Wiley, secretary, and 
Edward King, treasurer. 


Wimberly Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Fort Worth, Tex., has changed its name 
to the Winmberly-Hubbard Agency, Inc. 
Officers remain F. W. Wimberly, presi- 
dent; A. E. Hubbard, vice-president ; and 
J. H. Wimberly, secretary and treasurer. 
The agency has opened a new office in 
the Bankers’ Mortgage Building, Houston, 
Tex., with Max E. Shippee in charge. 
Mr. Shippee resigned as advertising man- 
ager of the Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
store at Fort Worth to accept the new 
post. 


Aubrey Cossar and John Erle Davis, 
members of the advertising firm of Cos- 
sar & Davis, Louisville, are editing the 
Lowisville Public, a new Republican paper 
recently started. Mr. Cossar is sheriff’ of 
Louisville. 


Fred E. Windsor has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Advertising Club 
of St, Louis to become local sales man- 
ager of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, in St. Louis. The new club 
secretary has not been named. Mr. 
Windsor came to the club from the 
Chamber of Commerce and has been sec- 
retary for three years. 


Harry E, Ostmark, for several years 
with the art department of H. K. McCann 
Company, New York, has joined the art 
department of the Corman Company, Inc., 
New York. 


F. Albany Rowlatt, who some time ago 
affiliated his advertising agency business 
with that of Thornton Purkis, has sev- 
ered his connection with Mr. Purkis and 
joined the E. Sterling Dean Agency, Tor- 
onto, 


The L. S. Gillham Advertising Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, 
has been awarded the contract for con- 
ducting the advertising campaign of the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce in 
1926. About $40,000 will be spent on 
newspaper and magazine space and $8,000 
for booklets and pamphlets. 


Rudolph Guenther-Russel Law, financial 
advertising agents, 133 Cedar street, New 
York, have received from the New York 
Times for advertising placed during the 
month of January a bill of $82,227.27. 
This sum, which is the net amount charged 
to the agency after the reduction of the 
usual 10 per cent agency commission from 
the gross, represents, according to the 
Times’ records, the largest bill ever 
charged to any advertising agency or ad- 
vertiser on a monthly basis. Over 98 per 
cent of the sum was spent in financial 
advertising. 

The firm of Guenther-Law, Inc., is de- 
voted almost entirely to financial adver- 
tising. 
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Arnold. Joerns. Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, announces the following 
appointments to its staff: W. G. Joerns, 
C. E, Leslie, and B. E. Newnham. 


Guy Brown Wiser has been appointed 
art director of the Robbins & Pearson 


Company, Columbus, O., advertising 
agency. He was formerly associated 
with the Studebaker Corporation of 
America. 


B. C. Walsh and M. O. Terry, formerly 
of the Cleveland News, have started the 
Advertising Service Company, Cleveland. 


Firm to Quit Using ‘‘Silkette’’ 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed its complaint against Brand & 
Oppenheimer, Inc., of New York City, 
with Edwin W. Brand and Harry C. 
Oppenheimer named as partners in the 
corporation. The complaint was dis- 
missed upon recommendation of the Com- 
mission’s chief counsel, and a stipulation 
signed by the respondents and the Com- 
mission was accepted. In the stipulation 
it was agreed that the word “silkette” 
when used by respondent in designating 
a cotton fabric would be accompanied by 
words clearly indicating that such fabric 
was made of cotton. Commissioner 
Thompson dissented. The complaint 
charged the respondents with misleading 
the purchasing public by designating a 
mercerized cotton fabric as “silkette.” 


Churches Plan Easter Campaign 


Churches in Genesee and Wyoming 
counties, N. Y., are planning a cooperative 
advertising campaign to run from now 
until Easter, urging all residents of those 
communities to attend church regularly. 
The campaign will be undenominational. 
A Buffalo Roman Catholic who does not 
sign his name is having published a daily 
series of advertisements in the Buffalo 
Express calling attention to the principles 
and tenets of that denomination. 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their respective fields and thereby afford a single 
source of information and service for those interested in international 


marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page .. 
Half Page 


eeeee eee 


Quarter Page ...... 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WoRLD. 


office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 


American newspapers will 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


..+.....$280.00 per insertion 
.. 145.00 per insertion 


1 ; also avail themselves of this opportunity te 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


“FREE PUBLICITY ?—NO THANKS!” 


Raleigh Times Using Postcard Form 
to Fight Press Agents 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Times has 
adopted a postcard form for combatting 
free publicity grafters. 

The card, which is sent to the head of 
the organization broadcasting the pub- 
licity, reads : 

“Believing that you would like to con- 
serve postage and avoid some of the tre- 
mendous congestions in the mails, we 
take this method of letting you know that 
you have been sending us some press 
matter which is not being used. We sug- 
gest that you remove our name from your 
list and that you write us in advance 
in case you have something to offer us in 
the future. 

“Tue RALEIGH TIMES,” 


SCHOOL EDITORS TO MEET 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
to Convene in N. Y. March 12-13 


The second annual convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
will be held March 12 and 13, at Col- 
umbia University, New York, Joseph 
M. Murphy, secretary of the organiza- 
tion has announced. 

A contest for the best newspaper and 
the best magazine published in the high 
schools of the country will be held in con- 
nection with the convention. Cups will 
be awarded to the winners by Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Murphy also announced that among 
the delegates would be five boys from the 
staff of High Life, the weekly newspaper 
of a Greensboro, N. C., high school, who 


would make the trip here in a truck sup- | 


plied by the Greensboro Daily Record. 
The Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
will supply the gasoline. The journey 
north is expected to take two days. 

Leading journalists, publishers, writers 
and business men will address the conven- 
tion. 


82.50 per insertion 


This. 
Publishers of leading 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
Lendon, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 


¢ 
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Advertising 


in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Is Local 
To Readers 


What makes National Advertising NATIONAL? 


Is it National because of the wide range of media employed? 


Is it National because the product advertised has had nation-wide distribution ? 


How about a new product? It cannot be distributed over the entire country upon its initial appearance. 


You would not advertise it beyond the territory of its distribution. 


To create consumer demand in a try out territory, sales appeal must be made in a personal manner. ‘There is no 
medium that gets closer to the heart than the daily newspaper. 


National advertising in the newspapers is an offering, through local dealers, of merchandise that is manufactured for 
general use or consumption. 


The retail merchants of Pennsylvania know the consumer demand of their separate communities to a certainty. 


They must satisfy that demand. 


The Pennsylvania newspapers are familiar with the requirements of the local dealers. 


There are great possibilities, in Pennsylvania, for the manufacturers of all products. 


These newspapers will sup- 
ply valuable cooperation. 
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R. R. GOVIN, PUBLISHER, 
DIES IN MONTE CARLO 


Owner of Four Havana Dailies and 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
Succumbs to Heart Attack 
While Abroad 


Rafael R. Govin, president and general 
manager of the New York Journal of 
Commerce and an officer in other enter- 
prises, died unexpectedly of heart disease 
Sunday in Monte Carlo. 

Mr. Govin went abroad early last 
month to join his wife, Mrs. May I. 
Medina Govin, who was traveling in 
Europe, and met her in Monte Carlo. 
Their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Schoonmaker, who were 
in Paris, were expected to join them 
there later. Their son, Rafael R. Govin, 
Jr., is in Pittston, Pa., as president of 
the International Color Printing Com- 
pany, which his father owned. 

Mr. Govin was born in Matanzas, Cuba, 
58 years ago. He was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1886 and then 
from the Columbia Law School. His 
earlier law associations were with Sen- 
ator Eustis, Jones & Govin, and Coudert 
Brothers, international lawyers. He was 
long a broker, associated with H. R. Hol- 
lins & Co., which failed for a large 
amount two months after he withdrew 
in 1913. He had developed a large busi- 
ness in Mexican and Cuban investments 
for the firm. 

He was a member of this firm when he 
went to Chicago in 1903 to represent J. 
Pierpont Morgan and other Eastern 
stockholders of the Union Traction Com- 
pany. 

He executed the details for the pur- 
chase of the Havana-American Tobacco 
Company and was at one time president 
of the New York Terminal Company. 
At one time he was interested in a rice 
plantation of several thousand acres in 
Yolo County, California. 

Mr. Govin also owned four newspapers 
in Havana, Cuba, El Mundo, La Prensa, 
the Post, and the Evening Telegram. 
Until a few years ago he owned the 
Elmira (N. Y.)  Telegram-Advertiser 
which he sold to the Gannett News- 
papers, and also the Scranton (Pa.) Tele- 
gram and the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Tele- 
gram. 

He was president and a director of the 
Inter-Ocean Oil Company, president and 
director of the United States Asphalt Re- 
fining Company and a director of the 
American Safety Razor Company. He 
acquired control of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce a little more than two 
years ago. 

He removed his family to Washington 
a few years ago. His last New York 
address was No. 83 Park Avenue. Mr. 
Govin was a member of the Union, 
Metropolitan, Down Town, New York 
Yacht, City, Midday and Colony Clubs of 
New York, the Metropolitan Club of 
Washington and the Richmond County 
Country Club. 


Downey, Boston Veteran, Dead 


Thomas Downey, circulation manager 
of the Boston Globe, which he joined in 
1878, died suddenly at his home, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Feb. 16, from heart failure. 
He had been ill for the past year due 
to a fall several years ago. He was 
widely known throughout New England. 
He was born in Ireland in 1846. He 
served in the Civil War in the Fourth 
Massachusetts regiment. 


Albany Sports Writer Dies 


Thomas S. Burke, 30, sporting editor 
of the Albany Knickerbocker Press, died 
suddenly Feb. 15, at the Albany Hospital. 
Mr. Burke worked at his desk Sunday 
night and after reaching his home col- 
lapsed. He began newspaper work as a 
sports writer on the Knickerbocker Press 
in 1912 and continued in the sports de- 
partment until his death, except for three 
years during which he was sporting editor 
of the Albany Times-Union. During the 
war he served in the naval aviation 
corps. 
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J. W. Rauch, Reading Veteran, Dies 


John W. Rauch, 7/7, superintendent of 
the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, died at his home 
in that city on Feb. 7, after an illness of 
one month. Mr. Rauch entered the em- 
ploy of the Eagle, Jan. 24, 1873, as a 
subscription clerk. On Dec. 6, 1881 he 
was promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent and on February 1, 1904 he was 
made secretary and treasurer of the Read- 
ing Eagle Company. His 50th anniver- 
sary as an Eagle man was celebrated on 
Feb. 23, 1923. 


VETERAN POLITICAL 
WRITER DIES 


Reginald Wilson, Widely Known Herald 
Tribune Legislative Correspondent 
Was a Confidant of President 
Harding 


Reginald Wilson, legislative correspond- 
ent and political reporter for the New 
York Herald Tribune, died suddenly 
Feb. 12, in the railroad station in Al- 
bany, where he was about to take a train 
for New York to pass the week end at 
home. His death was due to an inter- 
nal hemorrhage, and resulted indirectly 
from an attack of pleurisy suffered sev- 


eral years ago. He was in his forty-first’ 


year. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Seaforth, 
Ont., and was educated in the public and 
high schools there. On his graduation 
he joined a detachment of British artil- 
lery stationed in Toronto and later took 
a position with a Toronto bank. In 1911 
he went to Minneapolis for his first news- 
paper work, as reporter on the Muinne- 
apolis Tribune. 

In 1913 he came to New York, joining 
the City News Association. After a year 
and one-half he went to the Evening Sun 
as political and editorial writer. He re- 
mained with the Munsey newspapers, 
after joining the Sun as assistant city 
editor and the Herald on its merger with 
that paper, almost continuously until the 
merger of the Herald and the Tribune, 
when he became political writer and Al- 
bany correspondent for the Herald Tri- 
bune. 

His connection with the Munsey news- 
papers before 1924 was broken. once for 
six months, when he acted as assistant 
here to Walter S. Bullock, of the London 
Times. On the Herald Tribune he 
covered the legislative session of 1925 
and the current session. He accompanied 
Mayor Walker on his recent Southern 
trip. 

During the 1920 Presidential campaign 
he traveled with President Harding and 
also remained with him at Marion, O., 
where he became a personal friend and 
confidant of the President. Later he 
traveled with Mr. Harding on his trip in 
the South. State and city political lead- 
ers of both parties constantly consulted 
him, both for his knowledge of politics 
and for his newspaper work. He was 
one of the best known legislative cor- 
respondents in the country. He was a 
pee and a member of the Newspaper 

ub. 

On June 10, 1913, Mr. Wilson married 
Miss Queenie Southgate, who survives 
him. - His father, Lieut.-Col. Alex Wil- 
son, and a sister, Margaret, both of 
Toronto, also survive. 

Funeral services were held on Feb. 15 
at the home of Mr. Wilson’s father, 64 
Oriole Road, Toronto, and the burial was 
in Toronto. 


Massachusetts Publisher Dies 


F, Percy Goss, 73, editor and pub- 
lisher Barnstable (Mass.) Patriot, died 
at his home in Hyannis, Mass., Feb. 15, 
after a brief illness. He was formerly 
correspondent for the Boston Herald. A 
brother, Alton P. Goss, is publisher of 
the Harwich Independent. 


Horace Greeley’s Secretary Dead 


_John Van De Zee Sears, 90, one- 
time secretary to Horace Greeley and cor- 
respondent for the Philadelphia Enquirer 
during a part of the Civil War, died in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 1. 


C. M. PECK, N. Y. AGENCY 
MAN, DIES SUDDENLY 


Account Executive for World Wide 
Had Long Newspaper Experience— 
Was Chicago 
M.E., and Newspaperdom Editor 


Former Journal 


Charles M. Peck, 55, account execu- 
tive of the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation, New York, died suddenly 
in New York, Feb. 17. Mr. Peck was 
widely known to newspaper and advertis- 
ing men all over the country. For 
World Wide he specialized in handling 
the account of Vantine’s, exclusive Ori- 
ental store. For some years he was 
editor of Newspaperdom. 

Born in Fairbury, Ill., Mr. Peck be- 
gan his career as a type-setter for the 
Jackson (Ill.) Star, later graduating to 
the position of reporter on the Jackson 
Patriot. Subsequently he went to De- 
troit, where he was on the staffs of the 
Detroit News and the Detroit Tribune. 
In 1902 he became managing editor of 
the Chicago Journal. 

Leaving newspaper work later he en- 
tered the advertising business with Man- 
del Brothers, Chicago. He left this 
store to direct the advertising of Siegel- 
Cooper, Chicago. 

Mr. Peck was a writer of moving pic- 
ture scenarios, many of his works ap- 
pearing on the screen. His _ brother, 
Ralph B. Peck, was until recently presi- 
dent of Arnold, Constable & Co., New 
York. 

Another brother, Ray Peck, is a suc- 
cessful playwright. 


PROMINENT 


Emil Scholz, president of the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York, said: 

‘T have known Mr. Peck for more 
than 30 years and he has a host of 
friends all over the United States. He 
was always self-sacrificing, always con~ 
cerned with helping others.” 


GOLD RUSH VETERAN DEAD 


Daniel Scott, Pioneer News Man, First 
to Tell of Black Hills Find 


Daniel Scott, 85, newspaper man to 
whom credit is given for starting the gold 


rush to the Black Hills of South Dakota ~ 


in 1873, died at his home in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., on Feb. 10. 

During the 70s Scott was city editor of 
the Sioux City (la.) Journal. In that 
capacity he made several trips into the 
interior of the Dakotas to trade with the 
Indians. On one trip he learned of the 
discovery of gold in the Black Hills and 
wrote a story about it. The gold rush en- 
sued. 

After serving in the Civil War he 
started newspapers at Polo, Ill., Union 
Mills, Pa. and Corry, Pa. In 1869 he 
moved to Sioux City and became the first 
city editor of the Journal. In 1877 he 
went to the Black Hills and helped start 
the Deadwood Daily Times. 

In 1882 he established the Bismarck 
(N. D.) Tribune. Then he became editor 
of the Stoux Falls (S. D.) Press. In 
1886 he established the Rapid City (S. D.) 
Republican, 


Scott is the father of Mark D. Scott, : 


editor of the Sunshine State Magazine 
published in Sioux Falls. 


PUBEICIRY 


DIRECTOR 
ENDORSES CHURCH 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


When .acknowledging receipt of our 1926 
series of Come-to-Church advertisements, 
Dr. John T. Brabner Smith, in charge of 
Secular Press Publicity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, said: 


“I wish to express 


this very useful service. 


my appreciation of 
It is what the 


churches have needed for a long time and 
I am hoping that you will secure a large 
number of orders for this excellent mate- 
rial which has been prepared with such 


care.” 


Let us help build your church page. Write 
for copy and plans to the 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WALTER M. OESTREICHER 


Managing Editor of Brooklyn Times 
Is Dead—Born in Vienna 


Walter M. Oestreicher, 53, managing 
editor of the Brooklyn Times, died early 
in the morning of Feb. 18 at his home in 
Flatbush, N. Y. 
He had been as- 
sociated with the 
Times since 1913, 
when he joined 
the staff as news 
editor. He was 
made managing 
editor in 1915. 

Born in Vi- 
enna, Mr. O6es- 
treicher came to 
this country in 
1893 to report the 
World’s Fair ie 
a syndicate o 
German and Aus- ere 
trian newspapers, 
and remained to continue in newspaper 
work. He was first connected with a 
Philadelphia newspaper and then came to 
New Yorok to join the staff of the 
German Herold. After a while as Al- 
bany correspondent of the Brooklyn 
Freie Presse, he became cable editor of 
the Publishers Press, now the United 
Press. In 1907 he left press association 
work to become literary and Sunday 
editor of the Brooklyn Citizen. On this 
newspaper, he subsequently became as- 
sistant city editor and then city editor. 
He transferred from the Citizen to the 
Times. He was professor of journalism 
at City College of New York. 

John T. Oestreicher, a son, is on the 
staff of the International News Service. 


. OESTREICHER 


W. K. MATHEWS 


Editorial Director of St. Louis Times 
Dies After Short Illness 


W. K. Mathews, editorial director of 
the St. Louis Times for the last eight 
months, died in that city Feb. 11, of pneu- 
monia after an illness of three weeks. 
Burial was in Dayton, O. 

Mr. Mathews was born in Athens, O., 
43 years ago. He began his newspaper 
career on a small daily in Northern 
Ohio, thence, after several other positions, 
to the Cleveland Plain Dealer.. From 
Cleveland, he went to the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch, as reporter, rising to city editor, 
a post he held for eight years. When 
E. G. Burkam, then managing editor of 
the Dispatch, acquired a part interest in 
the Dayton (O.) Journal, he made Math- 
Ws managing editor. 

Mr. Mathews was in Dayton eight 
years, during which he associated with 
Frank D, McDonald, who was general 
manager. When McDonald became gen- 
eral manager of the St. Lowis Times, 
Mathews went to St. Louis. 


RETIRED JOURNALIST DIES 


Watson R. Sperry Once Edited New 
York Evening Post 


Watson R. Sperry, 83, a retired news- 
paperman, died in Hartford, Conn., Feb. 
13. Mr. Sperry resigned from the Hart- 
ford Courant in 1918. He had joined that 
newspaper as editorial writer in 1901, and 
during the last eight years of his service 
on the Courant was a stockholder. 

Mr. Sperry was managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post from 1875 to 
1881, proprietor of the Wilmington (Del.) 
News from 1882 to 1900. He was United 
States Minister to Persia in 1892 and 
a He was graduated from Yale in 

Mr. Sperry was born in Sauquoit, 
Oneida County, New York, June 25, 1842. 


Buffalo Ageney Man Dead 


Raymond E. Walz, former president of 
the Walz-Weinstock advertising agency 


| at Buffalo and more recently vice-presi- 


dent of the Remington Agency, died in a‘ 


hospital in that city of pneumonia, fol- 
lowing an operation. He was 27 years 
old. Mr. Walz had been a director of the 
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Greater Buffalo Advertising Club and was 
chairman of the advertising and publicity 
committee of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce at the time of his death. 


MRS. MARIE L. CROSBY 


Was Noted for Knowledge of News- 
paper Business and Mechanics 


_Mrs. Marie Langbein Crosby died 
Feb. 14, after an illness of sevefal 
months. 


Mrs. Crosby was well known in mag- 
azine and newspaper circles and was 
noted for her unusual knowledge of the 
mechanical and business workings of 
newspapers. She began her business 
career on Success magazine and then 
joined the Sunday magazine staff of the 
New York Herald. Later she became 
secretary to the general manager of the 
Herald and after the purchase of that 
newspaper by Mr. Munsey, she became 


secretary to the general manager of the 
New York Telegram, retiring from work 
soon after her marriage to Charles C. 
Crosby, who for many years was in 
charge of the Harlem branch office of 
the Herald and Telegram. 


Mrs. Thayer, A.A.C.W. Executive, Dies 


Mrs. May S. Thayer, 62, director of 
the Speakers’ Bureau of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, New 
York, died Feb. 13, following an opera- 
tion. Mrs. Thayer has been with the 
A. A. C. W. 10 years, joining the organ- 
ization when headquarters were in In- 
dianapolis. 


Memorial to Louis C. Elson 


A sculptured bas relief memorial to 
Louis C. Elson, musician, historian and 
music critic for many years on the Boston 
Advertiser, was unveiled at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
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Feb. 12, where Mr. Elson taught con- 
tinuously from 1880 until 1920. 


Memorial Tablet for McCormick 


Impressive services marked the dedica- 
tion at Reading, Pa., of a tablet in mem- 
ory of William McCormick, for many 
years owner and editor of the Reading 
Herald, and founder of the numerous 
Olivet Boys’ Clubs. 


Mexican Editor Arrested 


Reinaldo Esparza Martinez, indicted 
by a Federal Grand Jury at San Antonio, 
Thursday, for alleged conspiracy to vio- 
late the United States neutrality laws, 
is an editorial writer for La Prensa, San 
Antonio Spanish language daily. Mar- 
tinez was arrested in the newspaper 
office later giving $2,500 bond. His 
indictment followed Federal probe of 
alleged Mexican revolutionary activities. 
Martinez is a former secretary of the 
Mexican Congress. 
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Obituary 


(i BeRTES E. PERKINS, managing 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
died at his home in this city last week. 
Mr. Perkins was formerly editor of the 
Middletown (Conn.) Tribune. 

Frank P, Hasster, 61, for 15 years 
railroad and exchange editor of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, was buried Feb. 9 
at Oakwoods Cemetery. Mr. Hassler 
died Feb. 6, at Orlando, Fla. At the 
time of his death he was an official of the 
Excelsior Printing Company. 

Mag. Witt1Am H. Davis, 69, a veteran 
newspaper man of Pittsburgh, postmaster 
of Pittsburgh for nine years, city treasurer 
and director of the department of health 
died suddenly at his home in that city 
on Feb. 12. Major Davis entered news- 
paper work in 1880. He later became 
city editor and managing editor of the 
Commercial Gazette. In 1885 he became 
manager of the Pittsburgh News Agency, 
which position he held until he was ap- 
pointed postmaster by President Roose- 
velt in 1906. 


CuHartes S. Sutton, 59, former news- 
paper man, died recently in Kansas City, 
Kan. Mr. Sutton was educated at New 
York University and after being gradu- 
ated entered the newspaper business in 
Washington territory. In 1892 he joined 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News. 
Later he joined the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times staff and became assistant city 
editor. During the Spanish-American 
war he organized a company of Missouri 
National Guard with the late Charles F. 
O’Brien, city editor of the Times, and 
Thomas A. Till, political writer. 

WaAtrtTeER E. BuLrarp, 52, superintendent 
of the commercial printing department of 
the Keene (N. H.) Sentinel Printing 
Company, publishers of the Keene Eve- 
ning Sentinel, died Feb. 13, at his home 
from injuries received in an automobile 
accident Oct. 12, 1924. He had been em- 
ployed on the Sentinel the past 36 years, 
and at one time was a city councillor. 


Watrter G. Kates, Sr., who had pub- 
lished newspapers in Medina, N. Y., and 
a number of other Eastern cities, died 
last week in his‘ home in Buffalo, after 
a long illness. Retirement three years 
ago was forced by failing eyesight. 

GerorceE Niven, formerly financial ad- 
vertising manager of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News and Denver Times and 
widely known sportsman, died recently 
following a lingering illness. 

Mrs. Harry BiceLtow, who died in 
Seattle recently, was a member of the 
staff of the Ketchikan (Alaska) Chron- 
icle, until last fall, when she came South 
with her husband to visit relatives. 


WiiitrAm A. Warp, 70, printer for the 
Christian Science Monitor, died shortly 
after reporting for work last week. He 
had been on the Monitor 15 years. 

Mrs. JennirA Hanson Etwoop, 36, 
wife of W. H. Elwood of the circulation 
department of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, died recently. 

Harry M. MEINELL, veteran newspaper 
man who worked on the New York 
World and other New York papers 25 
years ago died in Monrovia, Cal., Feb. 
10. For many years he had been city 
clerk of Sawtelle, Cal. 

Joun H. Waite, 70, for 20 years pub- 
lisher and editor of several Marshfield, 
Wis., newspapers, died Feb. 5. 

Gustave Rapp, who died Feb. 7 follow- 
ing a six weeks’ illness, was for a number 
of years associated with the photo en- 
graving department of the San Francisco 
Call. 

J. F. Jackson, 79, who, with T. W. 
Wood, in 1888 acquired ownership of the 
Southern Planter, now owned by ex- 
Governor Westmoreland Davis, of Lou- 
doun County, Va., died in Richmond re- 
cently after a long illness.) He was a 
native of Yorkshire, England. 

S. Tuomas Davinson, 78, for many 
vears Associated Press operator on Buf- 
falo newspapers, died last week. He at 
one time held the record for being the 
speediest receiver of telegrams, taken 
long hand. 
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Joun A. Murray, 59, advertising man- 
ager of The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart and member of the Catholic Press 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, died Tuesday in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Murray had been associated with the 
Brooklyn Citizen, New York Telegram 
and Ave Maria. 

Enocu Wotsere, 53, for 20 years ad- 
vertising manager of the Jewish Daily 
News, New York, died at his home, 125 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. Mr. Wol- 
berg came to this country 40 years ago 
and started with the Jewish Daily News 
as an office boy. 


James Currie, 83, for more than 40 
years and until his retirement in 1923, 
owner and publisher of the Stirling 
(Ont.) News-Argus, died recently. 
He began his apprenticeship in Port 
Perry, Ont., later worked in Oshawa, 
Ont. and New York, published the Can- 
nington (Ont.) Gleaner for three years 
and then bought the News-Argus. 

Davin P. Price, 67, publisher of the 
Aylmer (Ont.) Express for 23 years and 
later postmaster, died recently. 


WASHINGTON INSTITUTE 
TO OPEN FEB. 25 


Discussions of Pertinent Newspaper 
Problems Featured in Program 
for 14th Annual Seattle 
Meet 


The program for the Fourteenth An- 
nual Washington Newspaper Institute to 
be held Feb. 25, 26, 27, has been an- 
nounced by Dean M. L. Spencer of the 
University of Washington School of 
Journalism. The Institute will be held 
on the University campus, Seattle. 

The distribution of events as now con- 
templated will be: Smoker and glee club 
concert at the University Faculty Men’s 
Club House, Feb 25; discussion sessions 
all day Feb. 26, followed by the semi- 
annual business meeting of the Washing- 
ton State Press Association Friday night, 
Feb, 26; discussion session in the morn- 
ing, Feb. 27; trip through Newcastle 
coal mines and briquet plant, Feb. 27, 
under auspices of the Pacific Coast Coal 
Company. 

A concluding dinner will be given in the 
Spanish ball room of the Olympic Hotel 
the evening of Feb. 27, with the Pacific 
Coast Coal Company in the role of host. 

The work of the Institute begins at 
nine o'clock on Friday morning when 
Fred Wiman of the Western Engraving 
and Colortype Company, Seattle, will 
talk on “Illustrating the Country News- 
paper.” H. J. Campbell, editor, Vancou- 
ver Columbian, will tell his experiences 
in “A Year After My Newspaper Con- 
test.’ Walter P. Burn, Pacific Coast 
manager, Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P, A., San Francisco, will discuss “Co- 
operating to Sell Small Town Markets.” 

The afternoon speakers for Friday will 
be L. D. Angevine, editor, Mount Vernon 
Argus, who will give information on how 
to determine the market value of a news- 
paper; Buell Felts, editor, Spokane Val- 
ley Herald, Opportunity, who will talk 
on “Giving the Advertiser What He 
Wants”; and J. M. Stoddard, editor, 
Waterville Empire-Press, who will dis- 
cuss “The Ideal Country Weekly.” 

The first hour on Saturday morning 
will be devoted to round-table discussions 
of “Cooperation between City and Coun- 
try Printers.” John H. Reid, publisher 
of the Seattle University District Herald, 
will take the city side, while O. H. 
Woody, editor of the Okanogan Indepen- 
dent, will take the country side. 

The second discussion of the morning 
will be on “Graft, Grafters, and Graft- 
ing,’ by S. H. Lewis, editor, Lynden 
Tribune. The morning will be concluded 
with an address by Dean Eric Allen, of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Oregon. His subject will be “The Pro- 
fessional Side.” 

Fratersties and sororities at the Uni- 
versity have again invited the newspaper 
men and women to be their guests while 
in Seattle. Registration for Institute 
Week will take place in the office of the 
School of Journalism on the campus. 
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Consumer Demand in 


INDIAN 


Stimulates Dealer Interest 


The chief interest in commercial movements 
at present centres in the probable course of 
Spring trade, and developments in this direc- 
tion give rise to optimistic forecasts. 


With the improved transportation facilities 
insuring prompt deliveries of goods in most 
instances, and with outputs at a high rate, 
there naturally is no pronounced pressure 
among buyers to contract far ahead; yet 
demands to cover future needs are broadening. 


The increasing disposition to make forward 
commitments demonstrates that confidence is 
sustained, and there fortunately has been no 
departure from conservatism in mercantile 
channels, conditions being kept on a wholesale 
basis. 


On this favorable report the manufacturer 
should promote sufficient interest in his mer- 
chandise to induce a larger volume of advance 
contracts from the buyers. 


Create consumer demand by advertising in the 
This will stimulate the 
sales and the interest of the local dealer and 
It is the 


daily newspapers. 


win his confidence in your product. 
best possible sales promotion. 


The readers of these 
Indiana papers are 
your potential customers. 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 
*Columbus Republican 4,860 
*Connersville News-Examiner 4,557 
+Decatur Democrat 3,194 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 34,198 
*Fort Wayve Journal-Gazette 30,599 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel’......... a 42,168 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune 15,019 
+Hammond Times ) 17,127 
+Huntington Press 3,836 
*Indianapolis News ......... 3a Safes 125,827 


*Lafayette Journal & Courier Se 7,761 20,965 


}La Porte Herald-Argus E 6,560 
{Shelbyville Democrat 4,012 


*South Bend News-Times.... 25,305 


23,249 
20,697 
22,784 
*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 


+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
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_AD CLUB HONORS CREW 


OF -ROOSEVELT 


Story of Antinoe Rescue Retold By 
Capt. Fried and Officers, 
Who Receive Engrossed 
Tribute 


Capt. George Fried and the members 
of the President Roosevelt’s réscue crew 
were guests of honor Tuesday at a 
luncheon at the Advertising Club. An 
engrossed tribute of the club to the hero- 
crew was read by Hector Fuller and 
| presented to Capt. Fried. The main effort 
of each of the guests seemed to be to 
efface himself from the picture of hero- 
ism. Most assiduous in giving credit to 
}another was ‘Chief Officer Robert Miller, 
‘who was leader of every boat that set 
out from the Roosevelt. 


/ Mr. Miller, in one of the briefest 
speeches delivered, paid Capt. Fried, the 
highest tribute the Roosevelt’s commander 
ihas received here. It was known that 
Fried was in command during the rescue, 
vand that he assumed responsibility, but 
how he shouldered that responsibility his 
chief officer told vividly. 

| Captain Fried had spoken. At the re- 
quest of Grover Whalen, master of cere- 
‘monies, he had confined himself to the 
story of the rescue. 


Then said Chief Officer Miller: 
“Capt. Fried has told you of the rescue, 
but he has not told you of the part he 
played. He has not told you of his long 
hours on the bridge, of how he conducted 
himself and the work, and kept up the 
morale. There was not only the work to 
do, but he had passengers who annoyed 
him because they were anxious to get 
away. 

“Throughout the whole time Capt. Fried 
was cool. He never lost his temper. His 
voice was always at a conversational tone. 
He never barked his orders. Because of 
his conduct of himself and the work, his 

crew was ready and willing at all times. 
There was never a grumble. That is why 
we effected the rescue. The things that 
Capt. Fried did were the biggest things 
in the whole world.” 


Mr. Whalen was introduced by Charles 
C. Green, President of the Advertising 
Club. Rear Admiral Charles Plunkett, 
the first speaker, criticized the apathy of 
the people toward the merchant marine. 
He said it required a disaster to wake 
them up to the fact that it is worth 
saving. 

Charles H. Rossbottom, General Man- 
ager of the United States Lines, expressed 
pride in the work of the officers and men 
jof the Roosevelt. He said he had sent 
}a massage to Captain Fried to hang on 
and continue the work of rescue. The 
bulldog tenacity with which Capt. Fried 
did hang on, he declared, should be a 
lesson to all school children. 

Mayor Walker, who followed Mr. Ross- 
‘bottom, said: 

“Your message to Captain Fried to 
hang on and let schedules be damned, to 
let failure come to the lines, if necessary, 
but save those people, is epochal. There 
is something in it free from dollars and 
cents, free from commercialism. Of 
course we are a busy nation, but thank 
God the dollar is not our god, as some 
(persons would have us believe. And so 
janother page is written.” 


| BUILDINGS 
- PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


| Ss. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
} Plant Layouts — 
} Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 
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LINES IN JANUARY, 


A TREMENDOUS volume of adver- 

tising was carried by Greater New 
York newspapers in January, 1926, five 
Sundays against the usual four to the 
month swelling the gain over last January 
to 1,764,538 agate lines, or 12.6 per cent. 


JANUARY, 


5 SUNDAYS 1926; 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS PRINTED 15,682,520 


WITH 5 SUNDAYS 


The total linage carried by the 15 news- 
papers listed by the New York Evening 
Post Statistical Department, which com- 
piled the figures was 15,682,520 agate 
lines. Comparative figures for the month 
in 1926 and 1925 and 1926-1920, follow: 


1926-1925 
4 SUNDAYS 1925 


Pages Percenta ges of 
1926 1925 total s pace 1926 1925 Gain Loss 
1,448 1,422 American 8.2 1,292,578 1,176,958 1155620 greece 
1,626 1,290 Herald Tribune. 11.0 1,718,884 1,304,634 AT 4525 Ol asterave ete 
2,104 1,730 Times 17.6 2,766,530 2,270,346 496,184 pietels 
1,448 1,266 World 10.2 1,593,758 1,405,354 188,404 atanate 
948 824 *Mirror (Tabloid)... 2.0 309,996 315,396 Seevalene 5,400 
1,400 1,140 News (Tabloid)..... 4.1 636,350 514,062 122,288 sonaG 
1,068 840 *Evening Graphic.... 15 243,650 98,518 145,132 AGS 
1,150 1,226 *Evening Journal.... 7.8 1,224,100 1,307,314 oAnodon 83,214 
858 822 *Evening Post...... 3.4 534,900 470,232 64,668 aelerete 
828 778 *Evening World..... 5.2 820,918 750,896 70,022 Fis 
1,118 968ie)* Sun’ 1550 nt eee 9.3 1,453,598 1,246,704 206,894 ore 
648 C3G6UNelesranim eee 58} 511,108 638,330 Diatetaiel ale 127,222 
1,284 1,16 Brooklyn Eagle..... 9.2 1,441,888 1,349,864 925024)" dea ox 
764 578 Brooklyn Times..., 4.0 629,848 446,202 183,646 Opa 
588 644 Standard Union.. 3.2 504,414 623,172 svavenseles 118,758 
17,280 15,326 Dotaley ies eesgeie-n meee 15,682,520 13,917,982 1,764,538 
* No Sunday edition. Net Gain 
JANUARY, 1926-1920 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
American %. 52). 1,292,578 1,176,958 1,250,766 982,190 924,126 906,002 1,066,118 
Feralas Wace tec AA Bean arateteets ta 982,140 1,067,368 1,114,138 1,112,868 806,064 
Herald Trib. .. 1,718,884 1,304,634 905,316 839,996 893,498 868,706 855,712 
IEUMES Wain toe heaton: 2,766,530 2,270,346 2,138,912 2,086,882 2,023,642 1,811,694 2,040,620 
Worlds oar tie. we 1,593,758 1,405,354 1,355,080 1,510,056 1,305,064 1,222,604 1,632,073 
Mirror (Tab.)... 309,996 315,396 Preiec sate ieteteisiers aero se seeee Sersoce 
Jews (Tab.) 636,350 514,062 452,966 311,006 265,384 149,820 Tataccos 
Eve. Graphic 243,650 98,518 = rR eaeteeoaie SAG eiteanen cee Marstoete 
Eve, Journal ... 1,224,100 1,307,314 1,248,352 1,126,730 971,620 847.340 865,610 
Byers Marlies ie ile aides Ghat 612,782 539,800 566,972 589,016 561,530 
Gr RE OSG nit ajatrs 534,900 470,232 399,278 334,230 413,542 604,842 456,202 
Eve. World 820,918 750,896 677,414 792,082 779,408 794,294 801,198 
Globe waa saiaun vote  erotsate Boles coe ates one 710,604 675,312 651,552 755,722 
UE Wey aetatereeione 1,453,598 1,246,704 1,113,152 873,094 768,406 729,232 922,822 
WEES Tayys (jem cl os 511,108 638,330 698,654 530,460 524,604 523,088 740,614 
B’klyn Eagle.... 1,441,888 1,349,864 1,292,608 1,197,284 1,161,450 988,302 1,009,856 
B’klyn Times 629,848 446,202 399,796 291,646 300,576 255,156 Beoqdor 
Stand. Union ... 504,414 623,172 634,104 624,640 593,242 654,624 695,880 
i ObAlS TS «r<iefave 15,682,520 13,917,982 14,161,320 13,818,068 13,280,984 12,709,140 13,210,021 


+ Figures not recorded, | 
~ Sun and Globe combined 
tt Telegram and Mail 


June 4, 1923; name 


changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 


combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


While all members of the crew stood, 
Hector Fuller read a tribute to them 
from the Advertising Club. Capt. Fried 
later received the original, embossed and 
framed, and all others received copies with 
cloth backs. 

Those on the dais included James W. 
Brown, Capt. George C. Carmine of the 
Coast Guard, Borough President Maurice 
Connolly, Queens ; Patrick Crowley, Capt. 
J. M. Enochs, F. E. Evans, Mrs. Fried, 
Joseph Guider, B. E. Haney, Capt. Her- 
bert Hartley of the Leviathan, Frank W. 
Harwood, Charles D. Hilles, Gilbert T. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New Yorx 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


January 27, 1926 


The New York Times: 


Before my advertising classes, I always 
present The New York Times as the 
most typical example of a _ successful 
newspaper. It depends upon its news 
service to hold reader interest more com- 
pletely than any other publication. It is 
my feeling that supplying news tis the 
first purpose of a newspaper. 


When entertainment features have to be 
added, it indicates to me that the readers 
are not held by the primary function 
which a newspaper should perform. The 
immense success of The Times seems 
ample proof that this policy is correct 
for a newspaper. 


Typographically, The New York Times 
also offers the highest example to be 
had in newspapers. I have frequéntly 
asked members of my class to buy The 
Times whem studying typographical ar- 
rangement, the handling of engravings 
and adaption of art to newspaper adver- 
tising. 


Very truly yours, 
HUGH E., AGNEW, 
Professor of Advertising. 


Hodges, Joseph V. McKee, President of 
the Board of Aldermen; A, E. McKin- 
non, E. E. MacNary, Borough President 
Julius Miller of Manhattan, Capt. J. F. 
Milliken, Frank Presbrey, Ogden M. Reid 
and E. L. Stanton. 


The 
Biggest Half 
of Baltimore 


is covered by the combination of 
The Baltimore News and Balti- 
more American with a small] fac- 
tor of duplication and rapidly 
You can 
either buy these papers separate- 


growing circulation. 


ly or in combination. 


The News with a 13,145 net 
paid GAIN for December over the 
year previous and the American 
with 15,393 gain for the same 
period makes the News-American 
29,038 


stronger over a year ago. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 
Salina American 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH CoO., 
Eastern Representative. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 
Western Representative. 


combination circulation 
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THE DULUTH HERALD == 
NOT GUILTY MITCHELL'S CONSERVATIVES OUST LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 
CEAAS HIS TRIAL BEGINS — JN CANADA BUT LACK WORKING MAJORITY 


May WAKERGINS — oregon vas HALF OF OES 
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The Plus Plan 
Is at Work 
in Duluth 


ND now Duluth, Min- 

nesota, has appeared on 

the Imperial Plus Plan Map. 

In Duluth the Herald and 

News Tribune have selected 

the Plus Plan to service their 
type metal. 

These splendid Minnesota 
Newspapers are aware of 
the* fact that “it’s’-a real 
economy to have their type 
metal taken care of system- 
atically. They know that 
type metal that is maintained 
to a high standard of ef- 
ficiency is going to give 
years more of work than the 
metal that is permitted to 
run down and then corrective 
measures applied. Plus Plan 
users all over the country 
have found that the Plus 
Plan postpones the time 
when a new supply of metal 
is needed. These are the 
economies that have led 
thousands of publishers to 
select the Plus Plan. 

If you were to go into the shops 

of thousands of the most progres- 
sive and prosperous. newspapers in 
the country, you would find the 
Plus Plan being used. It fits into 
the shop plans of the small village 
weekly and the metropolitan daily 
equally well. That’s why thou- 
sands of publishers have  sub- 
scribed to the Plan. 
' Vhen our representative calls, 
invite him in and have him tell you 
about the Plus Plan. He’s always 
willing to give you the benefit of 
Imperial’s experience with type 
metals. 


Linotype—Monotype—Intertype 
Stereotype 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 
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PRIZES AWARDED AT 
ITHACA CONFERENCE 


Nelson Antrim Crawford Chief Speaker 
at Seventh Annual Newspaper 
Gathering at Cornell 
University 


The seyenth annual Newspaper Con- 
ference, held at the State ‘College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Feb. 12-13, provided helpful study 
of community newspaper problems ior 
editors and publishers of the State. It 
was the seventh annual event, held in 
connection with Farmer’s Week. It was 
decided to hold the 1927 conference in 
March or April, so it will not come so 
soon after the annual press association 
meeting in Syracuse. 

A feature of the conference was the 
award of ribbons by Professor Bristow 
Adams for excellency among weekly 
papers in makeup, editorials and local 
news, The exhibit of papers was the 
largest yet held and editors had an oppor- 
tunity to compare their papers with the 
winners in the various departments. 

The winners were as follows: 

Front page makeup—First, Cortland 


Standard; second, Fredonia Censor; 
third, Walton . Reporter. Conservative 
type of makeup predominated. It was 


felt that better display of news character- 
ized the papers shown this year, number- 
ing more than 200. 

Editorials—First, Rhinebeck Gazetie; 
second, Liberty Register; third, Canton 
St. Lawrence Plain Dealer. 

Local News—First, Boonville Herald; 
second, Riverhead County Review; third, 
Catskill Exammer. 

Among the daily newspapers exhibited 
the awards were as follows: 

Front Page—First, Rochester Demo- 
crat Chronicle; second, Ithaca Journal 
News; third, Geneva Daily Times. 

Editorial Page—First, Rochester Times 
Union; second, Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle; third, Ithaca Journal News. 

Best farm page—First, Geneva Daily 
Times; second, Lockport Union Sun and 
Journal. 

The conference opened Friday with a 
discussion of news writing schools by 
Professor Adams. H. A. Stevenson of 
the MacMillan Company, New York, 
discussed “What the Farmers Read and 
Why.” Russell Lord of Farm and Fire- 
side, New York, discussed agricultural 
reading matter under the subject of 
“Tons of Taffy.” The afternoon session 
was taken up by discussion of the news- 
paper awards. W. A. Gracey of the 
Geneva Times discussed “The Handling 
of Farm News.” 

The banquet in the evening was under 
the auspices of Sigma Delta Chi, journal- 
ism fraternity. Fay C. Parsons of the 
Cortland Democrat was  toastmaster. 
President Livingston Farrand of Cornell 
University, in his welcome discussed the 
progress of the press from early times 
and the “improvement in tone on the 
part of the modern press.” Professor 
Martin Sampson, head of the English de- 
partment at Cornell, also spoke. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, in charge of 
the Office of Information of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, for- 
merly of the Department of Journalism, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, gave 
the principal address on the subject, 
“The Press, the Public and Ethical Prob- 
tems.” 

Criticism of the press under six speci- 
fic heads was dealt with by Professor 
Crawford in his appeal for a clearer in- 
terpretation of American life and reali- 
ties. These points were: inaccuracy, lack 
of proportion, sensationalism, suppression 
of news, coloring of news, and failure to 
present a clear picture of life. 

Frederick H. Snyder, representing the 
Press Congress of the World, following 
a conference with Professor J. O. Sim- 
mons of the Department of Journalism 
at Syracuse University, secretary of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, discussed the subject _of the 
Congress to be held this year at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Sept. 14-18, and invited 
those present to attend. 
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The final session of the conference Sat- 
urday morning was opened by David S. 
Cook of the office of publication, state 
college of agriculture, who led discussion 
of “Quality in News.” Jay W. Shaw, 
secretary of the New York State Press 
Association, described the progress of the 
organization of 230 members and its aims. 
Ross W. Kellogg, director of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing at Ithaca, 
told how that organization turns out 
trained printers and linotype operators, 
following which many editors went to 
Ithaca to inspect the school in operation. 


OPERA WIRED FROM STAGE 


Charles Talley Clicks Out Story of 
His Daughter’s Metropolitan Debut 


A former Associated Press telegrapher, 
Charles M. Talley, played a part in the 
debut of his daughter Marion Talley, 19, 
as Gilda in “Rigoletto” in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, Feb. 17. 

Just as the second act ended Miss. 
Talley’s father was brought back-stage 
for a bit of cermony planned many hours 
in advance. It had been arranged that 
the story of his daughter’s début should 
be sent by the Associated Press direct 
from the opera house. It was the first 
time an opera had been reported directly 
by telegraph wire from the wings. 
Marion’s father is a former Associated 
Press telegrapher. 

When “Rigoletto” was half way 
through, Mr. Talley, seated at the send- 
ing end of the wire 20 feet away from 
the scene of his daughter’s performance, 
sent the first words that told “back home” 
the successful fulfillment of his dreams. 

Among the flowers sent to the singer 
was a bouquet from the telegraph op- 
erators of the New York office of the 
Associated Press, with a note wishing 
“success to the daughter of Charles M. 
Talley.” The operators’ action was in- 
itiated by Joseph M. Finnerty, an operator 
who has been with the local office for 
35 years. 

Miss Vina Lindsay of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post attended the debut for her 
paper. 


TAB STAFF REORGANIZED 


Hatch Managing Editor, Hewson G. M., 
of Vanderbilt Miami Tabloid 


Reorganization of the staff Miam 
(Fla.) Illustrated Daily Tab, Vanderbilt 
tabloid, was announced this week. 

Executives in charge are: Marion 
Hatch, managing editor; H. L. Hewson, 
general manager; J. D. Holbrook, au- 
ditor; Ralph Glover, advertising manager ; 
and J. E. Seegers, circulation manager. 


Ocala Daily to Start in March 


The Ocala (Fla.) Central Florida 
Times, a new seven-day newspaper is 
being organized to begin publication in 
March. It is planned to publish 16 pages 
daily and 32 on Sunday. A building and 
printing equipment has been purchased. 
Charles Johnson will be managing editor. 


W eae is the time 
WO =* to sell 
Northern Ohio 
—concentration, at 
ONE cost means a 
greater impression. 
Follow the National 


advertisers who use the 


Plain Dealer ALONE to 
doit, 48 AC 


Ohé i e 
Plain Dealer 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E, 42d St. 360 N. Mich. Ave. 
New York Chicago 


DAILY SPONSORS “KNOW 
TENNESSEE” CONTEST 


$1,100 in Prizes and Cups Offered 
by Nashville Banner for Best 
Orations—Other Dailies 
Assisting 


A “Know Tennessee” oratorical con- 
test with $1,100 in prizes was announced 
Feb. 12 by the Nashville (Tenn) Banner 
after a preliminary state publicity cam- 
paign of several months’ duration. The 
plan announced by the Banner contem- 
plates divisional contests in East, Middle 
and West Tennessee on March 15, spon- 
sored by several newspapers of each sec- 
tion, and conducted through the medium of 
Chambers of Commerce and luncheon 
clubs. A final contest will be held in 
Nashville on March 20, when the two 
winners of each of the three divisional 
contests will compete. 

First prize will be $500 in gold and the 
Nashville Banner Trophy, a $125 silver 
loving cup. Second prize will be $250 in 
gold. Three $75 loving cups will be 
awarded to the divisional winners. All 
of the prizes will be given by the Banner. 

The divisional contests to select speak- 
ers for the finals will be sponsored by the 
Knoxville Sentinel, Chattanooga News 
and Bristol Herald Courier in East Ten- 
nessee; the Banner and the Clarksville 
Leaf-Chroncile in Middle Tennessee ; and 
the Jackson Sun in West Tennessee. A 
ereat deal of publicity favorable to Ten- 
nessee is expected to develop from the 
contest. It is believed by the Banner that 
public interest will justify featuring of the 
prize-winning “Know Tennessee” oration 
in every paper in the state. A mass of in- 
formation relative to the resources of 
Tennessee, gathered by the Banner during 
the past year, will be made available to 
all individuals and clubs entering speakers 
in the contest. The promoters of the con- 
test believe it will result in acquainting 


Positively ! 


the only _ logical 


newspaper to cover 
Montgomery county, 
Pennylvania, is the 


Norristown 
Gimes Perald 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Inc. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit. 


CAPITAL 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade territory for 
you at a rate of 14c 
per line. 


It is the best 
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buyinthemid- | 
west. 


O'Mara & Ormsbee 
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Lafayette Young 
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a 
every Tennessean with the essential — 


“talking points” of a true Tennessee 
booster. ‘ 


Smith Heads New Weekly Group 


Ed Smith, publisher of the Winterset 
(Ia.) Madisonian, former state senator, 
was elected president of the new lowa 
Associated Newspapers at the first annual | 
meeting in Des Moines recently. Don 
L. Berry, editor of the Indianola Record 
and Tribune was elected secretary. The | 
association is to promote national adver- | 
tising in the country weeklies. 


Sutlive Buys Blackshear (Ga.) Tima) 


W. Kirkland Sutlive, son of W. G 
Sutlive, managing editor of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Press has purchased the Black- 
shear (Ga.) Times, weekly, from Jack 
Williams, publisher of the Waycross 
Journal-Herald. Mr. Sutlive, has. re- | 
signed from the Daytona (Fla.) Journal 
to take charge of the Times. He former- 
ly was city editor of the Americus (Ga.) | 
Times Recorder. 


Mills to Comply with Law 


Prosecution of Wisconsin paper mills 
for pollution of streams in violation of 
the state law has been avoided by he | 
formation of a co-operative committee of, 
the paper industries, the state board of 
health, and the federal forest products 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. 


| 
Many pairs of pressed trousers haven't. 
a nickel in their pocket—Rutland Herald, 


rom | inotype Mailbag } 
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MODEL 25 : 
“yery satisfactory for work | 


requiring mixed lines”. 


“We have found that the two 
Model number Twenty-fives, which 
have been a part of our Linotype 
equipment for the past several 
months, are very satisfactory ma- 
chines for work requiring mixed 
lines. As you know, our equipment 
of 12 Linotypes is comprised of 9 
number Eights; one number Four- 
teen and two number Twenty-fives, 
and our experience has been that 
this combination of machines is 
very élastic and very efficient.” 


The Blakely Printing Company 
. Chicago, Il. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE» 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com-_ 
petent circulation men of | 
capacity and ability capable | 
to take entire charge of your | 
department or to fill impor- 


tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary-— 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar-— 


ence Eyster, care “| 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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An Easily Scotched Evil 


MancHeEsterR, Conn. 

To Epiror & PustisHER: I have the great- 
est of respect and admiration for the EpITor 
& PusLisHER and for the work it is doing 
in the interests of the newspapers. Your work 
on the “free publicity” evil has been an eye- 
opener, and as a result of your campaign, we 
have cleared our daily of every line of the 
stuff. 

I am writing you in regard to another evil 
which, I_ believe, you can give publicity to 
and receive an appreciable response. There 
are several advertisers, especially in the smaller 
cities and towns, who realize that newspapers 
are the best advertising mediums. _ However, 
they don’t want to pay the price. These same 
advertisers have circulars printed, go to the 
newsdealers throughout the city, and pay to 
have their circulars placed in all the news- 
papers. We have forbidden newstands to place 
such circulars in our issues, threatening to 
Withdraw our circulation from the stands if 
it is done. ‘ 

But_the newsdealers insert these circulars in 
New York, Boston and Hartford papers circu- 
lating here, and are paid for so doing. It 
seems to me that is illegitimate. These piker 
advertisers are benefiting by outside paper cir- 
culation at absolutely no revenue for these 
New York and Boston papers. 

It strikes me that the circulation managers 
of these outside papers could do all papers a 
good turn by simply informing all newsdealers 
that they must not insert circulars in their 
newspapers. It would simply force the pikers 
to either abandon this illegal means of circu- 
lating their advertisements, or do as they ought, 
advertise in the newspapers. 


RONALD H. FERGUSON. 


Fire Insurance Advertising 


Newark, N. J. 

To Epitor & PusiisHEeR: At the suggestion 
of Frederick N. Sommer Advertising Agency 
of Newark, I am writing to comment briefly 
on the editorial ‘‘Advertising Opportunity” in 
your issue of Jan. 23. 

It is a fact, as you point out, that “the 
average man buys fire insurance wholly on 
faith.” He takes what the agent offers, usu- 
ally without question or scrutiny. Often he 
doesn’t even know the name of the company 
in which he is insured. It is also true, as 
you further remark, that “(Companies that have 
special advantages to offer rarely advertise the 
fact, and this vast business, so far as the 


@eaverage citizen is concerned, is done in the 


dark.” This peculiar situation in the fire in- 
surance field, as you suggest, offers to inde- 
Pendent fire insurance companies, out to cover 
the field in a great way, an unusual oppor- 
tunity to employ newspaper advertising for the 
purpose of educating insurance buyers. 

The Guaranty Fire Insurance Company of 


New Jersey is an independent company, has 
special advantages to offer, and proposes to 
advertise this fact extensively through the 


medium of the newspapers. Instead of de- 
Pending on the usual agency and brokerage 
channels for the purpose of reaching the public 
and attracting business, this company will em- 
ploy chiefly mail and advertising methods. 

The special features of the Guaranty Fire 
Plan which it will bring to the attention of the 
public by means of mail and newspaper adver- 
tising are, in brief: .(1) It deals direct: with 
its policyholders—not through agénts and 
brokers: (2) It writes only buildings under 
fire department protection, and accepts no in- 
surance on mercantile stocks or contents in- 
volving a “moral hazard’’; (3) It gives its 
Policyholders a large share of the savings 
uaranteed by this plan of direct-dealing and 
selective writing in the form of a 25 per cent 
reduction of their premium rates; (4) It ad- 
mits its policyholders to ownership in the com- 
Pany and participation in its profits by per- 
mitting each policyholder to invest his insurance 
Saving for the first year in the stock of the 
company. 

The economy of the direct-dealing method 
Should make an instant appeal to insurance 
buyers. Everyone knows that the acquisition 
cost under the agency system is grossly exces- 
Sive. This admitted evil is the subject of 
anxious discussion at gatherings of insurance 


executives and conventions of supervising 
officials, The average commission and agency 
expense for ‘stock fire insurance companies 


amounts to approximately 25 per cent of the 
Premiums year after year. That is, 25 cents of 
every $1.00 of premium paid for fire insurance 


| AmericasLargest Circulation 
Me Building Organization 
im - REsurrs Counr- 
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is spent by the companies simply to get the 
business on their books. On certain lines of 
business much higher rates of commission are 
frequently paid. In some cities the companies 
are now paying commissions of 40 per cent 
or more. A former insurance superintendent 
of one of the large states informed the writer 
that he had seen instances of commissions of 
80 per cent in the reports of stock fire insur- 
ance companies made to his office. 

n consequence of the high commissions paid 
by. stcck fire insurance companies, their oper: 
ating expenses consume nearly one-half ofi the 
premiums. No intelligent person can deny 
that so high a ratio of operating expense to 
income is an unhealthy condition in any busi- 
ness. In the year 1924 the ratio of manage- 
ment expenses to premiums on all the business 
written by stock fire insurance companies was 
46 per cent. The ratio of losses to premiums 
was 53 per cent. This left an indicated under- 
writing profit of only 1 per cent. It thus ap- 
pears that the companies spent almost as much 
for operating expenses as for losses. In terms 
of dollars and cents, this proportion of expenses 
to losses means that it cost about 87 cents to 
pay $1.00 of losses in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. Obviously, this is grossly excessive. To 
put the matter differently, the companies are 
charging the public about $1.89 for $1.00 fire 
Insurance protection. Clearly this is most ex- 
orbitant, 

The direct-dealing plan of the Guaranty Fire 
Insurance Company eliminates the usual com- 
mission and agency expense, reduces acquisi- 
tion cost to a minimum, and passes on the 
saving to the public in the form of a 25 per 
cent reduction from the usual tariff rates. It 
is believed that the public will appreciate this 
advantage when it is properly presented through 
systematic mail and newspaper advertising. The 
problem of the Guaranty Fire in reaching the 
public and building its business is really one 
of judicious advertising. The directors of the 
company recognize this fact, and have arranged 
for the expenditure of $200,000 in advertising 
the Guaranty Fire Plan. 

_ Thinking that this statement may be of some 
interest 


to you and to your readers, in the 
light of your recent editorial, I remain, 
F. SPENCER BALDWIN, 
President. 


One Girl Equals Twin Boys? 


Worcester, Mass. 

lo Eptror & PugirsHER: I am in receipt 
of my Epitor & Pusrisuer for Feb. 6 and I 
am surprised, astounded, astonished, perturbed, 
confounded and bewildered to learn, under the 
head of ‘‘Fclks Worth Knowing,” or “Special 
Editions,” or “We Ad Tips,” or some such 
column, that Mrs, Sibley (the wiff) and I are 
the proud parents of twin boys. 

Sir, they may be worth knowing, but I don’t 
know them. They may be ad tips, but the 
tipsters are wrong. They may be special edi- 
tions, but I don’t think so. 

Furthermore, sir, as far as I am able to 
learn through close association with all the 
facts, including one hospital bill and one physi- 
cian’s statement (paid), they ain’t twins. She’s 
a girl! And there’s only one of her! 

I demand a recount. 

Rosert B. Sistey, 
Police Reporter, Worcester Fost. 


Omniscient Uncle Sam 


Canaan, Conn. 

To Epitor & Pusiisner: I read in Eprror 
& Pusrisuer recently of a subscriber who paid 
a bill 46 years old. This reminds me of a little 
incident that occurred while I was employed 
on the Litchfield (Conn.) Enquirer several 
years ago. Little attempt was made there to 
collect from subscribers who ignored bills sent 
out annually, and if the subscriber happened to 
be classified as “good” in the estimation of 
oe, editor, the subscription might never be 
paid. 

One such subscriber, as I now recollect, was 
a ‘good’? one and owed for about 25 years. 
She spent her summers in Litchfield and lived 
in New York during the winter months. 


Do Vici Know? 


that Washington, D. C., has a larger 
population than nine entire states—and 
is sO concentrated that you can com- 
pletely cover the purchasing public 
wtih ONE newspaper. 


Che Evening Star. 


with Sunday morning edition. 


Washingtonians are gainfully employed 
—and can afford to spend. 


New York office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 

Chicago office—Tower Building 

J. E. Lutz 
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Finally “30” was written after ker name ard 
the Enquirer failed to take her name from the 
mailing list. Several weeks later we received 
word from the New York post office to the effect 
that if we would attach a one-cent stamp the 
paper would be forwarded to the lady’s address! 

I’ve cften wondered how they knew which 
way she went! ALBERT W, Krouse. 
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Four Generations Here? 


AbrRIAN, Mich. 


To Epitor & PusrisHer: I must correct 
your impression expressed in the concluding 
sentence of an item in Epitor & PuBLIsHER 
for Feb. 6, page 12, and headed “Three Genera- 
tions Publish Paper.’’ 

The Jeffersonian Democrat (Brookville, Pa.), 
one of the oldest and best weekly newspapers 
in western Pennsylvania, was purchased shortly 
after the Civil War by Major John McMurray, 


who published the newspaper for at least 30 
years. Upon his death the business was con- 
ducted by his sons, Harry and Archie Mc- 


Murray. Upon the death of Harry McMurray, 
his two sons, John J. and Eugene, purchased 
Archie McMurray’s share, and are now con- 
ducting the newspaper. It is now and has been 
constantly improving. 

Looking into the future I believe it is safe 
to predict that a fourth generation will event- 
ually publish and edit the paper as Eugene has 
two sons who have already succumbed to the 
smell of printers’ ink. Joun L. Suretps. 


$37,000 Northwest Ad Campaign 


Northwest cities will again be linked 
in advertising copy to start in March and 
attract the Maytime tourists to the 
“Evergreen Playground,” which includes 
Seattle, Bellingham, Tacoma, and two 
British Columbia cities—Vancouver and 
Victoria. There will be $37,000 spent in 
the joint publicity campaign. An effort 
will be made to have the Alaskan tourist 
stop in the Northwest enroute to the 
Northland. At the recent meeting at 
Vancouver, Harold Crary of Seattle was 
elected secretary treasurer. The name of 
the association backing the campaign has 
been changed to Puget Sounders and Brit- 
ish Columbians, Associated. 


Halifax Weekly Suspends 


The Halifax Nova Scotia Weekly 
Chronicle, ceased publication Feb. ib 
all present subscribers receiving the 
Weekly Nova Scotian for the balance of 
their subscriptions. 


OS ESS SPIRITS hel aa, 


You Know 
It’s 


The Beacon Journal 
In Akron, Ohio 


No one disputes that fact. 
But do 


You Know 


that business is booming in 
Akron—that the factories are 
working three  shifts—that 
every one is buying what they 
want, as well as what they 
need. Money is plentiful— 
business is good. 


Run Your Campaign in a Live 
Paper, in a Live City. 


a 


Say the word— 
and we'll make 
it our business 
to increase your 


business. 
® 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors. 


Packard Building Philadelphia 
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Webb Joins Imperial Type Metal 


John O. Webb, former representative 
of the Intertype Corporation in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont has been 
appointed New England representative of 
the Imperial Type Metal Company, Phil- 
adelphia, with headquarters at Boston, 
113 Lincoln street. H. W. McGrath, 
former New England representative, is 
now with the Cleveland office of the com- 
pany. Robert L. Fitzgerald has been 
named Southern representative with hear- 
quarters at New Orleans, 


Canadian Dailies Issue Survey 


The Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation, Inc., recently issued another 
survey of their “Markets of Canada” 
series under the title “Zone 1: Maritime 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island.” “Zone 
2: The Quebec Market,’ and “Zone 3 
The Ontario Market,” have already been 
issued. 


Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up. the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines, 


It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 


Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 
Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 


ONE-PAPER HOMES 


Usually, when a family takes only 

one newspaper, that one is the 

EVENING paper. 

In 

Charleston, West Virginia 
there are 


5,464 HOMES 


where the only paper is 


THE DAILY MAIL 


National Representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 


America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


New Dork 
erald 
@ribune 
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WEEK’S AD TIPS 


George Batten Company, 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Preparing copy for small list 
of newspapers for the advertising of French 
Carbon & Battery Company of Madison, Wis. 

Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis. Now handling ac- 
count of Woodward & Cochey Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. 

W. K. Cochrane Company, 30 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out schedules of 
two and a half pages on General Motors Truck 
Company of Detroit. 

Conover-Mooney Advertising Agency, 111 
West Munroe street, Chicago. Placing renew- 
als on the Cudahy Packing Company. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 42nd 
street, New York City. Placing account of 
the George W. Childs Cigars for the American 
Cigar Company. 

Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron Savings & Loan 
3uilding, Akron, Ohio. Has secured account 
of the India Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Estey Building, Philadelphia. Has secured ac- 
count of E. F. Gillespie & Company, Inc., in- 
vestment securities, Philadelphia and New 
York, 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. Preparing a list on Mar- 
queete Cement Company of Chicago. 

John S. King Company, Inc., 1220 Huron road, 
Cleveland. Has secured the following accounts. 
Calrence H. Collings Company, Cleveland, 
marble tiles; Cleveland Household Supply Com- 
pany, Cleveland, distributors of Cleveland 
chinaware; Independence Nurseries, Independ- 
ence, O.; The Vreelands, Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of hairerbs. C. A. Brinkman, formerly 
with the agency of Fuller and Smith, Bulkley 
Blde., Cleveland, has succeeded J. P. Garvey 
as vice-president and general manager of the 
John S. King Company. 

Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy on the 
Manhattan Soap Company. 

Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Placing account of Edward Miller 
& Company, Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of 
lamps and lighting fixtures. 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 
tyenue, Chicago. Sending out renewals on the 
Portland Cement Company of Chicago. 

Stewart-Davis Company, 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing contracts and sched- 
ules on the Stearns Electric Paste Company. 

G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., 41 East 42nd 
street, New York. Now hanlding account of 
Amory, Browne & Company, Boston. 

O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., 32 Park Place, 
New York City. Now handling account of J. 
H. Bunnell and Company, New York, manu- 
facturers of electrical specialties. 


Nebraska Editors Meeting Feb. 25 


The 53rd annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Press Association will be held in 
Hastings, Feb. 25. Ole Buck, Harvard, 
secretary of the association, is in charge 
of the program. Frank O. Edgecombe, 
blind editor of the Geneva Signal and 
president of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciaton; Myra Thorngate; W._T. Belt, 
president of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone ‘Company and W. V. Tufford, sec- 
retary of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion are scheduled speakers. Round table 
discussions of publishers’ and editors’ 
problems will be held. J. G. Allen, York, 


is president of the association. 
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SOUTHERN IS PRESIDENT OF 


INLAND PRESS 
(Continued from page 11) 


‘procuring’ or pandering that may have 
been all right in the underworld in the 
old days, but it has no place in our 
economic life today. 

“The glib-tongued oily-haired gentry 


View Tribune 
WONDAY-EVENING -SUNDay 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


Cover New Orleans 
At ONE Cost 
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that brazenly go about telling how they 
can get their stuff in the news columns 
of the press without paying for it, are 
no better than the burglar that goes into 
your business office and cracks your safe, 
for he’s stealing from you the only thing 
you’ve got that has any intrinsic Yalue— 
your news space, and burglary is burglary 
wherever you find it.” 

John F. D. Aué, publisher of the 
Burlington (la.) Hawk-Eye discussed 
the farm situation, declaring that the 
time has arrived when the farmer must 
get the same square deal in business that 
the Eastern manufacturers are receiving. 

“As matters now stand, the lowa 
farmer sells everything on the open mar- 
ket and buys everything on a protected 
market and it doesn’t work,” he declared. 
“Tt is therefore necessary that the other 
industries be brought down to somewhere 
near the level of the farming industry or 
the farming industry must be raised to 
somewhere near the level of the other 
industries or the farmers cannot be 
happy.” 

“Scientific Newspaper Management” 
was the topic of W. R. Ronald publisher 
of the Mitchell (S. D.) Evening Republi- 
can. Scientific management requires first 
of all a cost accounting system so efficient 
that a publisher can pre-determine costs 
and income, he declared. This must he 
accompanied by a strict budget system, 
both as to expense and revenue. 

“T maintain that there should be no 
confusion whatever between the cost of 
the advertising portion of the newspaper 
and the reader portion of it,” he stated. 
“Tt is sound cost accounting to require 
the reader to pay only for his part of the 
newspaper and once this is accomplished, 
an increase in circulation may be made 
at going subscription rates with a profit 
upon the individual subscription. In our 
case, we are able to show a margin of over 
100 per cent over cost of handling an ad- 
ditional mail subscription and this is one 
of the reasons why we have been able 
to develop our circulation so successfully. 
We used no spectacular methods but we 
were proceeding on the basis of cost 
and revenue and that is, of course, the 
surest ground that could be provided.” 

Mr. Ronald’s Evening Republican is 
said to be the only newspaper in a town 
of 10,000 having a circulation in excess 
of 10,000. 

Women love a paper which serves them 
as a trade journal in their home-keeping, 
Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, wife of 
Samuel E. Boys, publisher of the Ply- 
mouth (Ind.) Evening Pilot, told Inland 
members, 

“They are constantly on the lookout for 
new ideas which will help them make 
their homes more beautiful, dress the 
children with more taste and economy, 
feed the family more wholesomely, save 
backaches and steps in laundry and kit- 
chen, and make life finer and more worth- 
while,” she said. 

“Tf a woman likes a certain paper, that 
paper is likely to become the home paper. 
In four cases out of five, the woman de- 
cided which shall be the home paper. The 
average man is good to his wife. What 
she wants for the home, she gets. 

“What every paper craves is to become 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


the ‘home paper,’ a situation which does 
not just happen, but is brought about. 
The ‘home paper’ is the one which is 
interesting to the woman in the home.” 


Tuesday’s luncheon turned into a, cele- 
bration in honor of E. P. Adler of the 
Lee Syndicate, and publisher of the 
Davenport (la.) Times, a former pres- 
ident of Inland, who recently celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with what 
has since become the Lee Syndicate. 
Speeches were made by J. ify eae, 
publisher of the Burlington (la.) Hawk- 
Eye, by I. U. Sears and Frank Burgess, 
the latter two of the Lee Syndicate, Mr. 
Adler responded. 


Eight new members were admitted to 
the association. They are: Preston F. 
Grandon, LaSalle (Ill.) Daily Post; AG 
C. Batdorff, Traverse City Mich. ) 
Record-Eagle; T. E. Nowels, Colorado 
Springs (Col.) Gazette and Telegraph; 
Harlan G. Palmer, Hollywood (Cal.) 
Daily Citizen; Earl R. Chapman, Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Gazette; R. W. Monfort, 
Hartford City (Ind.) Times-Gagzette ; Ww. 
Laurence Dickey, Kansas City Journal- 
Post; Forrest Richmond, Toronto City 
(O.) Tribune. 


The following vice-presidents were 
elected : ' 
Canada: H. B: Burgoyne, St. Cath- 


arines (Ont.) Standard. 
oe tie Verne E. Joy, Centralia Sen- 
lmel. 
Indiana: J. F. McDermond, Jr., Attica 
Ledger-Tribune. 
Iowa: James R. Rhodes, Newton News. 
Kansas: Charles F. Scott, Iola Register. 
Kentucky: J. L. Roth, Paducah Sun. 
Michigan: G. H. D. Sutherland, Lud- 
ington News. 
Minnesota: W. 
Herald. 
Missouri: W. C. Van Cleve, Moberly 
Momitor-Index. 
Nebraska: 


mont Tribune. 


F. Henry, Duluth 


Ray W. Hammond, Fre- 
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Buffale, The Wender City ef America 


Buffalo—A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo homes 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Compeny, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Means 
Prosperity 


The Dallas News gained 


nearly a million lines of 
advertising in 1925. 


Most of the other Texas 
newspapers made _ sub- 
stantial gains. 


1925 was a splendid year 
in Texas. 1926 promises 
still better things. 


THE DALLAS 
| MORNING NEWS 


North 
Forum. 

Ohio: J. A. Chew, Xenia Gazetie- 
Republican. 

South Dakota: W. R. Ronald, Mitchell 
Republican. 


Wisconsin : 
Journal News. 

T. O. Huckle, business manager of the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Ypsilantian-Press, was 
elected to the board of directors to fill the 
unexpired term of E. J. Ottaway, re- 
signed. Other directors elected for three 
year terms were: C. J. Robb, Michigan 
City News; A. M. Snook, Aurora 
Beacon; J. E. Campbell, Ozwosso (Mich.) 
Argus Press. 


Dakota: N. B. Black, Fargo 


F. R. Starbuck, Racine 


To Fiddle in Chicago 


The Chicago Herald & Examiner-is to 
hold an oldtime fiddlers’ contest March 
if andeZe 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“So. Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 
SUNDAY. .59,202 DAILY. .34,321 


In addition to complete coverage in 
Florida’s industrial and commercial city, 
the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns 
in twenty-four South Florida counties— 
the heart of the most rapidly growing 
and wealthiest section of Florida. This 
territory includes the rich industrial cit- 
rus, phosphate and truck-raising district 
of the State. 

The Tribune stands TWELFTH among 
the newspapers of the United States in 
volume of advertising printed during 
the year 1925—21,650,678 lines. 


Only one New York newspaper and only 
one Chicago newspaper printed more ad- 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa Tribune 
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21,544,376 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for 1925 
which was the greatest year in Dis- 
patch history. This newspaper led 
all other Columbus newspapers coml- 
bined by 3,680,065 lines and was 
first in the state of Ohio leading the 
second paper by 2,648,383 lines. 
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HYDRAULIC MAT PRESS 
IS PERFECTED 


Four Metropolitan Newspapers Install 
Machine Made By American 
Birotadruck Co. in 
Elkhart, Ind. 


| A newly developed hydraulic press for 
molding newspaper matrices was an- 
hounced this week by Samuel P. Wes- 
ton, president of the American Birota- 
ruck Company, New York, which, or- 
ganized last May, has obtained the 
exclusive North American rights to sell 
ymd manufacture the machine and press 
yrocess, a German-Austrian invention. 
Announcement was withheld until this 
Hate, Mr. Weston informed Enpitor & 
(PUBLISHER, in order to allow his com- 
bany opportunity to improve upon the 
)riginal invention and establish its manu- 
‘facture in this country. The company 
is operating a factory in Elkhart, Ind., 
re said, and orders are now being re- 
‘eived. 
The machine employs direct pressure 
jn either wet or dry mats rather than 
he roller method now in common use, 
Vir. Weston explained. One outstanding 
eature, he claimed, is that the pressure 
ibtained is constant, with no distortion 
nd no slip. In normal use, the machine 
vill exert a pressure of a ton and a 
uarter per square inch over a type page. 
“Since the pressure is direct”, Mr. 
Veston asserted, “there is no possibility 
f breaking down the type. In other 
mords, in molding a mat the machine 
qakes an absolute die of the type or 
hoto-engraving. . This die is very deep 
ad sharp cut, and, as a result, the life 
f a plate on the press, we estimate, is 
‘om 25 to 50 per cent longer than that 
om an ordinary stereotype plate.” 
Mr. Weston is of the opinion that the 
irotadruck process shows particularly 
ood results in making matrices of half- 
mes and of small type on tabular pages, 
ich as market reports and classified. 
“The time element for matrice-molding 
slightly faster than the present 
tethod”, he declared. “The cost of op- 
‘ation is no greater and probably less, 
nce only a two-horsepower motor is 
i? ” 
sed. 
The manner in which the new machine 
as developed and brought to this coun- 
y is described by the company as fol- 
Ws: 
“Great development ‘in daily newspaper 
uftone printing has taken place in 
urope. The most effective of these 
ethods is the “Birotadruck” process de- 
‘loped by Max Thiele, a trained news- 
per engineer, in charge of mechanical 
veration of the Hamburg Nichrichten. 
hiele experimented for ten years to per- 
ict a method of printing illustrations in 
ie daily newspapers which meets the 
ist time requirements of newspaper work 
-d does not involve fundamental changes 
i present mechanical practices or modi- 
‘ations on the printing presses. Three 
lars ago the process was perfected and 
inow being used in upward of 30 news- 
/pers in Continental Europe. Engineers 
‘d representatives of the American 
lrotadruck Company were sent to Ham- 
'rg to report on the process and to wit- 
Ss trial demonstrations under actual 
Yrking conditions. Contracts were 
sed giving the American Birotraduck 
Ompany excltisive rights for the sale 
‘d utilization of the process and for the 
inufacture and sale of the press in 
brth America. 
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New hydraulic matrix press which 
eliminates roller 


“A Thiele matrice press was shipped to 
New York and erected in the plant of 
the New York. Herald Tribune, and Mr. 
Thiele, the inventor, was brought to New 
York by Mr. Weston to demonstrate his 
process and prove it under American 
hewspaper working ‘conditions and prac- 
tices. After a demonstration covering 
several weeks the Thiele hydraulic mat 
press and Birotadruck process was pur- 
chased by the Herald Tribune. 

Other instalations have been made by 
the New Vork Times, Boston Globe, and 
the Dallas News. Arrangements are now 
being made to set up the machine in the 
plant of the Cleveland Press and several 
other large offices. & 

Associated with Mr. Weston in the 
company are A. B. Caldwell, of the A. 
B. Caldwell Company, Chicago; A. D. 


Greenleaf, owner of the Elkhart (Ind.) 
Truth, and president of C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
makers of musical instruments; and W. 
H. Foster, of the Foster Machine Com- 
pany. 


BUILDING GOOD WILL FOR 
TRACTION COMPANY 


(Continued from page 9) 


either 
volume. 

“But on a single loop street at the same 
time and in the same direction, three 
times as many people go home by street 
Can 

“The out-bound automobiles find 40 
feet of boulevard too narrow. The street 
cars share with other vehicles a strip of 
street 9 feet wide. 

“The fact that 80 per cent of ail “iding 
in the city is on Surface Lines is due to 
this superior efficiency of street cars. 

“Although they are the backbone of 
local transportation they are but 10 per 
cent of the vehicles in the streets. They 
interfere least with other traffic, are 
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safest, most convenient and comfortable. 

“And if street car passengers could 
have reasonably free use of the tracks 
they are required to lay, pave and main- 
tain, efficiency and speed of operation 
could be increased. 

“One street car gives more service than 
35 automobiles.” 

Vast numbers every where must rely 
upon street cars for long distance hauls. 


February 


What traction companies wish above 
everything else is that their public be 
made to realize the necessity of expedit- 
ing movement along their tracks, 
Obvious, but seldom considered, is the 
sentiment in this advertisement. of the 


Chicago Surface Lines: 

“A. balky automobile or a broken-down 
truck on a street car track often delays 
50,000 people in reaching their destina- 
tions. 

“Parking along the curb on narrow 


streets forces automobiles, trucks and 
horse-drawn vehicles to use the car 
tracks. 


“The street car Iine—laid, paved and 
maintained by car riders—occupies but 
9 feet of street space in each direction. 

“Yet along this 9-foot strip on a single 
street, three times as many people ride as 
are carried in one direction by all the 
automobiles using a 40-foot strip of 
Michigan Boulevard. 

“Three-fourths of all 
street cars. 

“The boulevards, however, are free 
from parking and are preferred rights- 
of-way, while car line streets are clutter- 
ed with standing automobiles and are not 
favored in right-of-way regulations. 

“Here is an opportunity for reform 
which will be of the greatest benefit to 
transportation and to the overwhelming 
majority of the people.” 

In conclusion, it is interesting to con- 
sider the Chicago Surface Lines’ use 
of newspaper space as an advanced de- 


riding is on 


velopment of public utility advertising J 


which is coming into increasing favor. 
Telephone companies have now for 
several years realized the advantages in 
informing their patrons of their difficul- 
ties and also of their accomplishments in 
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the face of these difficulties. Railroads 
talk to passengers through advertising 
columns and are saved from uninformed 
criticism. 

Now, one wonders, why throughout 
the country do not the traction lines 
realize from the steps taken by the 
Chicago pioneers? 


A. A. C. W. Speaker Named 

Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian ‘National Railways, has accepted 
the invitation of the Associated Adver- 
tisnig Clubs of the World to address the 
22nd annual convention to be held in 
Philadelphia, June 19-24. The invitation 
was tendered through the Publicity Club 
of Montreal. H. H. Charles, New York, 
is chairman of the convention program 
committee, 
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NEWSPAPER SUPPORT OF 
THRIFT WEEK PRAISED 


Speakers at Lewisohn Luncheon Em- 
phasize Part Played by Press— 
To Raise $100,000 for 
Next Year’s Work 


Newspaper and magazine editors and 
publishers voiced their endorsement of 
National Thrift Week at the tenth an- 
niversary thrift luncheon, held on Feb. 15 
at the Bankers’ Club, New York. The 
30 or more persons who attended were 
the guests of Adolph Lewisohn, and 
chairman of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee. 

Among the newspaper men_ present 
were B. C. Forbes, publisher of Forbes’ 


Magazine; H. A. O'Donnell, assistant 
business manager of the New York 


Times, representing Louis Wiley, bus- 
iness manager; and James W. Brown, 
publisher of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

“I am glad of this opportunity to com- 
mend the educational campaign carried 
on by the Y. M. C. A. in behalf of thrifti- 
ness among young men and to commend 
Mr. Lewisohn’s leadership in it,’ Mr. 
Wiley said in a letter read to the guests 
by Mr. O’Donnell. “There is probably 
no leader in any activity of American 
life who has not in youth practiced thrift 
and often careful economy. 

“Thrift does not consist alone in the 
saving of money. There may be thrift- 
iness in the expenditure of time, in ob- 
taining an education. The dictionary de- 
fines thrift as ‘care and wisdom in the 
management of one’s resources.’ This 
may also be defined as care and wisdom 
in the management of one’s life. Good 
management of life and career makes a 
useful citizen and a citizen cannot be of 
the greatest use unless he is prosperous 
in a financial way, having an income 
sufficient to allow him to devote thought 
to the useful application of his leisure 
time without concern over the necessities 
of life. 

“T wish you ever success in your cam- 
paign and am confident that good results 
will follow. 

Visitors from Washington, D. C.; 
Trenton, N. J., and New Haven, Conn., 
in reviewing their local Thrift Week ac- 
tivities of this year, said that the news- 
papers in all cases had been cordial and 
had lent willing support to the movement. 

Mr. Brown, commenting on this part 
played by the press, said he regarded it as 
indicative of good business sense as well 
as high idealism on the part of editors. 
Thrift Week, he said, offers an oppor- 
tunity for editors, not only to champion 
a worthy cause, but also to establish 
closer working relationships. with their 
business departments. 

Other speakers were William E. Knox, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
and Dr. J. A. Stevenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It was decided at the luncheon to un- 
dertake the raising of $100,000 for the 
tenth anniversary thrift program next 
season. 

B. H. Fancher, president of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, was appointed chairman of 
a temporary committee to create an en- 
larged organization. 

One of the 1926 features was.-a na- 
tional essay contest among high school 
children on “The Many Sided Franklin.” 
The chairman of the Board of Judges for 
this contest is Dr. Talcott Williams, di- 
rector emeritus of the Pulitzer School 
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of Journalism at Columbia University. 
Among others serving with him on the 
board is John Clyde Oswald, publisher of 
The American Printer. 


NEW CORRESPONDENT COURSE 


‘“‘Home in News Writing” 


Offered by Newspaper Institute 


Offering a new correspondence course 
in journalism, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has been founded and in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of New York. 

James McAlpin Pyle, of the law firm 
of Pratt & McAlpin, 120 Broadway, and 
a former associate editor of the Harvard 
Law Review, is president of the organi- 
zation. The author of the course which 
is described as ‘‘a home training in prac- 
tical newspaper writing” is Carrol 
Baker Dotson, a New York newspaper 
man. Roy Leighton Manker, formerly 
president of the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, of ‘Hollywood, Cal., up to 
this week sales and advertising manager, 
has resigned on account of ill health. 
Mr. Dotson is vice-president. 

“We employ what we call the Copy 
Desk Method,’ explained Mr. Dotson. 
“Ours is not the conventional reading 
course. Along with his text studies, the 
student is required to learn to write by 
writing. His work will be treated ex- 
actly as it would be prepared for publi- 
cation at any New York City copy 
desk. Principle and practice will go to- 
gether. 

“We base our training on New York 
newspaper practice because the thing to- 
ward which all newspapers strive is most 
graphically exemplified by the journal- 
ism of the metropolis.” 

Nine other New York newspaper 
men have contributed lecture material to 
accompany the author’s texts, Mr. Dot- 
son said. 

The offices are at 25 West 45th Street. 


Training 


Oregon Newspaper Directory Issued 


There are 248 publications in Oregon, 
according to the Oregon Newspaper Di- 
rectory, which has just been issued by 
the school of journalism of the University 
of Oregon, In the 1923 directory 253 
publications were listed, consolidations 
having played a part in the decrease. 
There are 168 weeklies and 32 dailies in 
the state, and 140 towns have one or 
more publications. Seven new newspa- 
pers were started during 1925 and 11 were 
discontinued. 


Don Gilman on Trip to Honolulu 


Don E. Gilman, president of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs and honorary 
vice-president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, will sail 
March 2, from San Francisco to visit 
Honolulu. He will.carry with him a mes- 
sage from C. King Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the A. A. C. W: to the Adver- 
tising Club of Honolulu.’ Mr. Gilman is 
also chairman of District 12 of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. 
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HOW MRS. STILLMAN WAS 
ADVERTISED TO VICTORY 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Tl! try,’ Anne replied simply. She 
left the room, went to her mother’s 
desk, and in a few. moments returned 
with the letter, which, blushing, she gave 
to the newspaper man to be spread all 
over page one of the American. 

In the two-day serial story Winkler 
wrote as the result of this interview, 
some quotations are interesting to show 
how the case was employed by the Amer- 
ican, Several paragraphs follow: 

“You haven’t any idea what I have 
been up against in the past year,” and 
the beautiful young girl graduate smiled 
at her use of the slang phrase. 

“Tt was awfully hard for me to get the 
truth—the right angle on things. Why 
even the newspapers, the real papers, 
were kept away from me. Only a stodgy 
morning paper and an equally dull after- 
noon paper were delivered at the school. 

“Why it was only occasionally on week- 
ends at railroad stations, etc, that I 
could buy a New York American and get 
a real idea of what was doing in the 
legal proceedings between my father and 
mother. 

“T was astonished to read certain 
things about my father in ‘live’ news- 
papers like the American. I hadn't 
dreamed that my father could have so 
forgotten himself. as to do the things 
attributed to him,” 

Winkler, speaking of what to him 
was the most interesting feature of the 
entire case said: 

“The greatest fillup of all was the thrill 
TY got out of being able to hand my old 
buddies on the American—Hank Stans- 
bury, Charley Hand, Martin Dunn, and 
the rest—the reconciliation story, a yarn 
they could crow over.” 

(Next week this story of inside facts 
in sensational journalism will be conclud- 
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ed with Mr. Winkler’s reminiscences ofa 
the woman who named the murderer in~ 


the Dot King slaying; how the letters 
in the Hall-Mills double murder case in 
New Jersey were obtained; and how a 
chance tip Jed to the personally conducted 
elopment of Edith Gould and Carroll 
Wainwright. ) 


Celebrates 10th Year in Iowa Field 


The tenth anniversary of the entrance 
of J. S. Farquhar, head of the string of 
Iowa publications owned by him, into 
Iowa journalism was observed Feb. 10 at 
a dinner in Cedar Rapids at which staffs 
of the Marengo Republican, Williams- 
burg Journal and DeWitt Observer, were 
guests. A native of Iowa, Mr. Farquhar 
was reared in Marengo and worked on 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner . and 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer before buying 
the Marengo Republican in 1916. 
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HARPER LEECH, staff-writer on the 
Chicago-Tribune, and John C. Car- 
roll, staff-member of the Medill School 
sof Journalism, will soon publish through 
iPascal Covici of Chicago “What’s the 
\News?” If the book itself is an interest- 
‘ing as the advertising circular announcing 
its publication it is going to be one of 
the best sellers in the newspaper field. 
These authors, according to the cir- 
‘cular, were talking about newspapers and 
idiscussing how they had been written 
fepout—as the creation of master minds 
lor the results of following certain codes 
and all that sort of thing. But to pick 
up the direct quote: 


| “Tet’s write a book,” said one. 
' “We will,” replied the other, “but 
what?” 

_ “The newspaper,” the first retorted, 
_ “Viewed from a_naturalist’s standpoint, as 
‘one would study. a potato bug,” replied the 
writer of interpretations of modern business. 

| “Exactly,” retorted the copyreader, “‘its 
habitat, the laws of its life and growth, and 
death.” 

“As we have seen it for twenty years, the 
inside stuff, the food on which it lives, the 
air it breathes, the financial life that nourishes 
it in the American cities.” 

' “That’s it, and only about the American 
Scene, for that is all that matters,” the copy- 
reader responded, ‘and if the public falls for 
this book, we will do another.” 


about 


It is to be hoped that newspaper men 
will not scratch their heads too far out 
when they read: 


“News” is accelerated literature. The news- 
paper is the shuttle, weaving the tapestry of 
history on the loom of time. In the fabric is 
Woven your life, its joys, its sorrows, its 
triumphs and failures, its calm and its conten- 
tions. There are pictures there so like you, 
Whoever you be, that in secret at least you 
know them for your portrait. The story of 
your fellows is there, the story of your city, 
pf your state and of your nation. 


The authors certainly took a whale of 
in assignment when they agreed to de- 
‘iver the goods on this advance notice: 

} 


| The authors of ‘“What’s the News?” lay 
\his present day tapestry before you. As travel- 
rs through its hidden mazes for more than 
score of years, they point out to you the 
hidden lines in the weaving. They take you 
pack of the scenes and introduce you to the 
leading players. They place before you the 
politician, the crime problem, the labor union, 
the educational system, the business man, the 
jex problem, the professional reformer. They 
boint out to you the hidden driving apparatus 
pf the loom, take you into the power plant 
tnd walk through its many paths and by-ways. 
A book the like of which has never been put 
jnto print in the past; a book you as a player 


i 


pn the stage of life should read. 


| The follow-up story will appear in this 
lepartment when “What’s the News?’ 
s published on March 15. 


[N The New Republic for Feb. 3 a 
series of articles was started in which 
reviewer of books puts his cards on the 

able face up for the benefit of the read- 
ts. The first installment has some in- 
erest for literary editors but has not 
ery much meat for members of. the 
orking press. 


* OK OK 


YEACHERS of journalism will find 
an article worth clipping for the 
orgue “in “Schools of Journalism” by 
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letter that Mr. Abbott received from 
Professor Fred J. Lazell of the School 
of Journalism of the University of Iowa. 


SPORTING editors may care to glance 

at “Constructive Treatment of Sport 
News” by Lawrence W. Murphy in The 
Scholastic Editor for January. This 
article contains suggestions on how to 
widen the appeal of athletic news. 

* Ok Ok 

FYROM the view point of the newspaper 

office the most useful thing about 
“Employee Magazines in the United 
States”: (National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc.) is the fairly complete 
list of such periodicals published in the 
United States. This list may be found 
in the appendix. 

The book is based upon a study of 
some 450 business organizations printing 
plant papers or house organs. The first 
chapter is a historical résumé. Other 
chapters take up such subjects as the 
function of the plant paper, the elements 
that make for successful publication, an 
analysis of Magazines, personal experi- 
ences of editors, and suggestions for in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

Those newspapers which have job 
plants and which print plant papers and 
are either directly or indirectly responsi- 
ble for contents will find this volume well 
worth space on the shelves of its library. 
Doubtless these newspapers will confer 
a favor upon editors of plant papers if 
they bring it to the latter’s attention. 

* Ok Ok 

ON C. SEITZ concluded his series of 

articles on the American press in 
The Outlook for Feb. 10. The im- 
mediate title of the concluding install- 
ment is “Self-Surrender.” This article is 
one of the best of the series. In it Mr. 
Seitz points out that predigested food is 
bad for the teeth and that American 
newspapers need not so much schools of 
journalism as a course in Fletcherism. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Seitz 
ventures the guess that the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism with which he had 
so much to do in establishing turns out 
more “press parasites” than it does news- 
paper reporters. But he does not blame 
the publicity man so much for changed 
conditions as he does the editors who 
have so easily accepted his copy without 
question. 

Mr. Seitz blames the Great War for 
many of the present disorders with which 
the newspaper press is afflicted. On this 
subject he says: 


The papers were content to be fed by George 
Creel with silly stuff from a Government press 
agency. Their readers were kept as ignorant 
as the enemy was presumed to be, with great 
harm to newspaper repute and loss of public 
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each and every campaign | 
a success. 


We have 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa 


—  ! 


Proven our 


In discussing press parasites he shows 
how sugar is hiding the pill: 


Besides the debasing public results of being 
hand-fed, there is a consequent decadence of 
knowledge in the newspaper office. Writers do 
not have to be informed about SOCONY or 
Harry Emerson — Fosdick. Everything about 
them comes in on a plate, so neatly done that 
it can be handled without chopsticks. It is a 
far cry from Tody Hamilton to Ivy Lee, but 
the bridge is now complete. The newspapers 
are sold, but do not get the price. 

It is already argued by the press agent that 
he is a useful adjunct to the newspaper; that 
he saves it the trouble of much digging and 
many rebuffs. Heads of corporations are not 
easily accessible, and the press agent speaks 
for them, saving bother and expense. That 
is just the trouble. The newspaper gets what 
the corporations want it to get, and nothing 
more. The result is a corruption of the press, 
whether it thinks so or not. 


In some of these articles by Mr. Seitz 
I have been under the impression that he 
had borrowed pen and ink from some one 
else, but in his concluding paper he is 
back at his old desk and has picked up a 
picric pen. ‘ 
* * 


At various times inquiries have reached 

me about a famous newspaper story 
written by O. Henry. A chance to get 
this story, “Calloway’s Code,” is afforded 
by the February issue of The Golden 
Book Magazine. 

The story deals with a war correspond- 
ent who, hampered by the censorship of 
the War Department of Japan, sends the 
New York Enterprise from Wi-ju the 
following message: 

Foregone 
muffled 
richmond 


mooted 
tible. 


preconcerted rash 
rumor mine dark silent unfortunate 

existing great hotly brute select 
parlous beggars ye angel incontrover- 


witching goes 


A reporter on the Enterprise inter- 
preted the code correctly because of his 
knowledge of newspaper English. Not 
the word in the message but the one 
which usually follows it in the newspaper 
code is the one to be used to give the 
meaning : 

Foregone—conclusion 

Preconcerted—arrangement 

Rash—act 

Witching—hour of midnight. 

x0€s—without saying 

Muffled—report 


The Flying General 


Explains— 


ORDER GENERAL 
WILLIAM  MITCHELL’S 
OWN STORY DEALING 
WITH PRESSING PROB- 
LEMS OF OUR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 
POLICY—THIS FEATURE 
IS) VALUABLE—GET IT 
WHILE MITCHELL IS 
NEWS. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 
JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. 


154 Nassau St., New York City 


Regional Advertising 
Regional Rates 


in 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVPRTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 
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Rumor—hath it 
Mine—host 
Dark—horse 
Silent—majority 
Unfortunate—pedestrians 
Richmond—in the field 
Existing—Conditions 
Great—White Way 
Hotly—contested 
Brute—force 
Select—few 
Mooted—question 
Parlous—times 
Beggars—description 
Ye—correspondent 
Angel—unawares 
Incontrovertible—fact 


From this code it was easy to compile 
the following’ story: 

Concluded arrangement to act at hour of 
midnight without saying. Report hath it that 
a large body of cavalry and an overwhelming 
force of infantry will be thrown into the field. 
Conditions white. Way contested by only a 
small force. Question The Times description. 
Its correspondent is unaware of the facts. 


At a time when all sorts of collections 
of short stories are being published it 
might be a good idea to have a volume 
containing short story masterpieces relat- 
ing to the press. 


RADIO interest 
IS growing 
DAILY. Is the 


INTEREST in 
YOUR radio 
PAGE growing 
AT the same 
RATE? 


We have 
THE features 
THAT will bring 
YOU radio 
CIRCULATION. 


AUDIO SERVICE 
326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 


Hy DITORIAL RESEARCH 

REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 
tion, 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


All Louisiana 
and MISSISSIPPI 
Listens In For 


NEWS in the 


_ NEW ORLEANS 


STATES 


The state’s representatives in the 
National Fiela— 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 

a, New York — Chicago — St. Louis 

Qe Atlanta — Detroit — Kansas City 
Ban Franciseo—Les Angeles 


New Orleans States 
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New Sitka, Alaska, Weekly 


The Sitka (Alaska) Progress is the 
name of a new weekly newspaper recently 
launched. Clarence LeMaster is pub- 
lisher. He was formerly with the Peters- 
burg Herald. 


Installing Large Engraving Plant 


The Miami Herald is installing one of 
the largest photo-engraving plants oper- 
ated by any newspaper in Florida, in its 
new five-story annex which is nearing 
completion. Fourteen photo-engravers 
will be employed. Wilbur W. Schaller, 


Editor & Publisher 


of Chicago, until recently in charge of the 
Standard Engraving Company plant at 
Dallas, Tex. will be in charge of the 
Herald’s enlarged department. 


Oregon Journal Buys Property 


The Portland Oregon Journal is the 
reported purchaser of a block of property, 
200 by 200 feet, near the main business 
district of Portland. It is said that the 
Journal intends to erect a large build- 
ing for its own use on the property. The 
Journal has neither confirmed nor denied 
the reports, which have been printed in 
other Portland papers. 


for 


1926 


February 20, 


New Equipment for Moline Dispatch 


The Moline (lll.) Dispatch is now in- 
stalling new plant equipment involving an 
expenditure of $70,000. A Scott straight 
unit sextuple press replaces a three-deck 
twenty-four page Scott. The all-new 
stereotyping equipment will include a 
Wood Pony Autoplate. 


Rensselaer Independent to Build 


The Rensselaer (N: Y.) Independent, 
tabloid weekly, has purchased a site and 
will erect a four-story modern plant and 
office building, Isadore Warshaw, manag- 


Supplies and Equipment 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK~- LONDON - 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING» 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Equipment not in use will soon depreci- 
ate in value. Turn it into money while 
you can get the highest price. Reach a 


buyer through our classified page. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 
Printers Manufacturing Co 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


with 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


Made in both wood and steel. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small 
} publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Detroit 
Cleveland I 
ieee h Cincinnati ee 
UtspurEe’ Boston k 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
H. B, Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Hoe 
Automatic 
Curved Plate 
Trimming 
and Shaving _ 
Machine 


A Machine that will trim, 


Silent Chain. 


tail-cut and shave five or six Stereo Plates a min- 
ute efficiently and economically. Arranged with 


Motor Drive connected by a 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


also at 7 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ing editor, announced this week. The 

entire plant of the paper will be housed | 
on the first floor; the second floor will be : 
devoted to offices and the third and fourth 

floors to loft space for light manufactur- | 
ing. New equipment will be installed by 

the newspaper. The Independent was es- 

tablished Nov. 7, 1924. 


Murdered Editor’s Plant Sold 


The plant of the Kelso (Wash.) Cow-| 
litz County News was recently sold at 
sheriff’s sale. Thomas Dovery, Kelso ed- 
itor who was murdered last June, was) 
owner of the plant at the time he died. 


Classierem 


EDITOR é» PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 

2 Times — .35 per line 

3 Times — .30 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

4 Times — .55 per line 
White space charge at same rate per line per 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions, 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right te 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. -_ 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


INDEX OF CLASSIFICATION 


ADVERTISING 
General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pages 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraisers 
Supplies Devices 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Biokers Newspapers Wanted 
Newspapers For Sale 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion Distribution 


Premiums 
EDITORIAL 
Business News Correspondents 
Syndicate Features 


Art Pages Radio 

Comics Sports 

Fashion Pages Statistical 

Fiction Wire News 

News Pictorial Women’s Pages 
EMPLOYMENT 

Help Wanted Situations Wanted 
MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale Equipment Wanted 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want mor 
husiness, communicate with the Internationa 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Feature Pages—Local display develope 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Build 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Edi 
tions. Every account guzranteed. William E 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder. Pennimai 
Apts. 2Sth and Market Sts., Wilmington 
Delaware. 


ee 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display develope 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Buil 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Ed 
tions. Every account guaranteed. William 

Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Edite 
& Publisher. 7 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Rare Opportunity for Quick Buyer—Evenir 
paper; exclusive field; middle west; populatic 


city, 17,000; modern plant; gross busine 
around $25,000; earning small profit; only prop 
management necessary for success. ii 


$15,000; 2/3 cash; subject to prior sale. 
Shale, Times Building, New York. 


Classified advertising in Editor & Publish 
produces big results. : 


Editor & Publisher for February 20, 1926 
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Business O f fers—Equi pment—He 


lp—s ervices 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


Brokers 


Broker—I have a client who has $100,000 to 
invest in a daily paper. I offer for sale a 
Texas weekly clearing $11,000 a year and it 
can be bought for down payment of $15,000. 


I can sell Illinois daily with building for 
$85,000. Editor draws a salary of $10 per 
day and is clearing over $20,000 a year. 
$30,000 down will handle the deal. I have 
listed for sale papers in 40 states. Buyers 
should tell me how much money they have 


to invest and describe what they want. 


I am the only newspaper man on earth that T 
know of who specializes in consolidating news- 
papers in the same city. If you are not mak- 
ing money let the other fellow prosper. That 
is my slogan. I have been in the newspaper 
game for 37 years. I sold the weekly paper 
at Heavener, Okla., the weekly at Fordyce, 
Arkansas, and consolidated the two papers at 
Palmyra, Mo., this month. 
I am Field Secretary of the Press Congress of 
the World and am doing my best to assist 
the editor of this newspaper who is Secretary 
and Treasurer and Dean Walter Williams, 
President of said Congress to line up one 
thousand newspaper men to go to Europe on 
September 4th to attend the Congress meet and 
take a wonderful tour of Europe. If you can 
make that journey brethren you should do so. 
Write Mr. Brown and he will tell you the 
whole story. 
If you want to know anything about me wire 
| any of the banks in Sturgeon, Mo., where I 
live. I am seriously thinking of opening an 
office in New York and San Francisco. My 
business grows each week.—Omar. D. Gray, 


} 
} s 
, Sturgeon, Missouri. 
| 


Job Plant For Sale 


ee EE ee eee 

; Printing Plant for Sale in Florida; live pro- 
gressive, prosperous; established over twenty 
| years ago and has the reputation of doing good 
work for particular customers. It is located 
in South Florida’s largest and best city, has 
a splendid equipment, all the business it can 
possibly handle and a clientele that don’t 
“shop” for prices. With the wonderful prosper- 
ity now existing in Florida the business can 
be rapidly increased both in volume and 
profit. Owner desires to sell for the simple 
Teason that he has made all the money he 
needs and wants to quit. A price will be 
named that should yield the buyer a remarkable 
income on his investment. Any reasonable 
terms will be considered, but no inquiries will 
be answered unléss accompanied by references 
to show that parties are reliable and in posi- 
tion to talk business. Address inquiries to 
Florida Printer, care of Editor & Publisher, 
New York City. 


_—————— 
Newspapers For Sale 


Leading Weekly in Ohio city of 5,000. Profit 
in 1925, $5,091.28 after owners drawing $5,850. 
Plant appraised $22,780. Fine living condi- 
tions. Price $22,500, including building worth 
$5,000, Reasonable terms. H. F. Henrichs 
| Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


| Weekly—Splendid little weekly booklet publi- 
cation for sale in one of Florida’s fastest grow- 
ing cities, Established two years and showing 
fine profit. Owner forced to sell account 
Pressure other business. Full details by writing 
B-722, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspapers Wanted 


Evening Daily—Live wire manager wants to 


purchase one-half or controlling interest in 
évening newspaper; in north preferred. Ad- 
dress in full confidence, B-721, Editor & 
Publisher. 


| Daily—$40,000 available as first payment on 
Daily in city 15,000 to 25,000, address B-748, 
| Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
. Promotion 


|Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
Coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty oe in ee of eae oe is 
your proof against e menting. or 
wire Pacific Coast Cireulation Service, Bell 
| Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ MECHANICAL 


Correspondents 


Situations Wanted 


Newspaper Woman going to Paris. Will cor- 
respond trade journals, newspapers. B-749, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Features 


Louisville Herald Post and Fall River La 


Bulletin. are the new customers this week. 
Write for samples of a live, alert, up-to-date 
service. The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall 


Place, New York. 
EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager; 


Advertising Salesmen; 


Classified Solicitors; Classified Managers; 
Circulation Men; Editorial positions, now open. 
Publishers’ 


Placement Service, Seitz Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Capable Advertising Solicitor and layout wanted 


to sell local display and handle national ac- 
counts. Must be thoroughly dependable. No 
transients wanted, Daily News, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 


Managing Editor—New York State Evening 
Daily Newspaper, in splendid field, with net 
paid circulation in excess of 30,000 copies per 
day, is in need of services of able and ag- 
gressive managing editor. Position requires 
man of fine character and attainments, having 
to his credit real record of executive ac. 
complishments. Complete editorial control will 
be given to the right man as well as a salary 
commensurate with his capacity and ability. 
In applying please give reference and full in- 
formation in first letter, with picture. Strictly 
confidential. B-714, Editor & Publisher. 


Production Assistant wanted by director of 
nationally syndicated advertising art service. 
One who can follow through on detail and write 
copy. Only those having agency, store, ‘or 
publication experience considered. Give com- 
plete record and salary to start. B-755, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesmen are offered profitable side- 
line in placing cut service with leading depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops in their ter- 
ritories on yearly contract basis. Service well 
established and sells readily. Desirable ter- 
ritory open. Address W. J. Hannon, 1435 E. 
12th St., Cleveland, O. 


Telegraph Editor wanted immediately, to han- 
dle AP night wire report which also means 
editing local copy and proof reading. Salary 
$35.00 per week. Write giving references and 
former employers. Steady position for right 
party who can handle job. Blackwell Tribune 
& News, Blackwell, Oklahoma. 


Two Good Copy Men, who know their stuff, 


wanted by live wire Advertising Agency in 
Florida. We can also use a layout man, 
Write B-723, Editor & Publisher, stating ex- 


perience, salary expected, etc., all in first letter. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Experienced as Assistant 
and Advertising Manager of both eastern and 
central western newspapers, and as partner in 
New York Special Agency. Now employed, but 
seeking position where opportunities are un- 
limited for a real producer. Newspaper with 
largest circulation in city of 100,000 or more 
preferred. B-703, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, now employed, is look- 
ing for connection with wide awake newspaper. 
Over twelve years’ experience. Age thirty-two. 
Have always been able to show very satisfactory 
increase in linage. Ami a real business getter. 
Now employed as advertising manager on one 
of Ohio’s leading newspapers. Could be avail- 
able March first. Best of references. Address 
B-736, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Classified Manager, now 


employed. Over 14 years’ experience Metro- 
politan newspapers. Thoroughly experienced, 
seasoned go-getter; local display, publicity, 


national accounts, merchandising, etc., At pres- 
ent managing local daily of over 65,000. _ Best 
credentials. Aldress B-754, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager-Solicitor, 28, married, 
seeks connection with growing paper in city 
between 20,000 and 150,000 where marked 
ability as copy-writer, linage and _ good-will 
builder is needed. Hard work, keen competi- 
tion no deterrent. Salary $60, but future 
prospects, living conditions first considerations. 
B-704, Editor & Publisher. 


Grculation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
|tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
|manship Club Campaigns. 


“Opportunity Club” plan 
campaigns are subscription getters. Let us 
{plan a campaign for you. Sherman & Eckert, 
(16 South Fourth street, Easton, Pa. 


= : z — 
Premiums 


Subscriptions—Our 


| 


1874 New Subscriptions (city) during January 

by Eastern daily—from our economical circu- 

ation promotion plans. Quality dinner ware 

oe it. The Albright China Co., Carrollton, 
io. 


Advertising Man, 29, seven years newspaper 
experience, competent copy writer and lay cut 
man, special experience in handling automobile 
accounts; now employed but available within 
reasonable time. B-746, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man, capable as solicitor and copy 
writer wants position near Phila. A business 
getter with creative ideas. B-750, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Man, experienced in both large 
and small cities wants to make new connections. 
For further information and references address 
B-738, Editor & Publisher. yee, 
Advertising Salesman, experienced, seeks real 
opportunity with live newspaper. Address, B- 
743, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Publisher and Advertising Manager, 
1olding permanent position, desires to make 
change because of “home guard’ conditions. 
35 years old, married, ambitious, hard worker, 
good record. Similar position desired, prefer- 
ably east of Mississippi River. Address, Box 
B-745, Editor & Publisher. 

Cartoonist and Feature Writer—A finished 
draughtsman and recognized expert on sports. 


Fourteen years with leading metropolitan dailies. 
Would 


consider sports editor’s _ position. 
Am only interested in papers paying at least 
$5,000. B-741, Editor & Publisher, 
Cartoonist, experienced in all newspaper art, 


desires change. B-753, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager—Young man with six 
years experience on large southern dailies de- 
sires to make permanent connéction with Pub- 


lisher desiring clean, legitimate circulation. 
[Thoroughly acquainted with independent car- 
rier system and capable of promoting city, 


country, or both. 
adverse conditions, 
& Publisher, 


Circulation-Promotion Manager 
tion as circulation manager with newspaper 
under 50,000 circulation, or city circulator 
with paper over 50,000. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience on morning, evening, Sunday and 
combination newspapers. Thoroughly under- 
stands promotion, contest work, etc. Available 
on month’s notice. Best references. B-706, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager that really knows classified 
and can build his own system, wants position 
on paper of twenty thousand circulation up, 
Am now employed on Chicago Daily. Married, 
with family. Best of references. Wire or 
write Nachman, 902 North Cali- 


Can produce business under 
References. B-744, Editor 


wishes posi- 


Lewis M. 
fornia avenue, Chicago. 


Editor-Manager, seven years’ intensive, prac- 
tical training, three as head executive, seeks 
permanent connection with opportunity to make 
small investment when mutually agreeable; pre- 
fer afternoon daily city 10,000 to 40,000; fully 
capable publisher’s assistant larger field; age 
30, married; available 30 days. B-742, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Editor-Manager, 30 years’ all round experience, 
references, seeks position in city under 100,000. 
B-731, Editor & Publisher, 


Executive Positions or Possible Financial Inter- 
est desired by two young men; 14 years’ 
newspaper advertising work; now with large 
newspaper. Ability already proven. Write 
B-724, Editor & Publisher, 

Experienced Circulation Man at present em- 
ployed would like to get in touch with pub- 
lisher who could use a young man of family 
who has a thorough knowledge of circulation 
problems and: a record of staying with the job. 
Box B-747, Editor & Publisher. 

Manager, now employed, seeks situation on 
paper, needing a man able to take direct con- 
trol of all departments. @Prefer paper losing 
$190,000 a year or more, for have specialized 
on changing losing papers into profitable invest- 


ments. Will furnish list of references that 
will convince I can stop the leaks on your 
paper, and the greater the loss, the more 


pleased I’ll be to take charge. Are you will- 
ing to be shown? Address B-752, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Equipment for Sale 


Factory REBUILT Goss “Comet” Flat Bed 
Web Perfecting Press for sale. Reasonable 
terms. Further details from The Goss Printing 
Press Company, 1535 South Paulina street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Potter Stereotype Press, 16-page, with all 
necessary equipment, 4 linotypes, and other 
equipment used in modern newspaper and job 
plant. Papers consolidated, reason for selling. 
Must dispose of immediately. The Herald- 
Argus, La Porte, Ind. 

Press for Sale—Having consolidated three news- 
papers into two papers we have one 12-page 
Goss Monitor Perfection Press, with complete 
stereotyping outfit with mat roller in excellent 
condition, two model No. 3 linotypes in fair 
condition, also one model ‘“‘C” Intertype good 
condition, If interested communicate promptly 
with The News-Globe Publisher Company, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery, Con- 
ner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Tl. 


FOR SALE 
New York State Daily 


Only paper in live city of 25,000 
population. This exclusive news- 


paper can be bought at a price 
that 


will return excellent in- 
Write for further details 


PALMER, 


DEWITT & PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


come. 
to 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
1S years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES => 


Managing Editor—Fine organizer, resourceful 
executive, references, seeks position _in city 
under 300,000. B-730, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent—All-around experi- 
enced on metropolitan dailies; pyrotechnic with 
absolute control; available soon; $10,000 year. 
B-668, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man of broad and successful ex- 
perience, employed in important executive posi- 
tion on large morning paper, desires responsible 
and permanent desk connection in smaller city. 
Young, aggressive, with sound news judgment 
and good executive. Six years as managing 
editor with no failures in record. Details and 


references submitted. B-711, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Publisher’s Assistant—Educated, intelligent 


man, 26; varied experience as teacher, report- 
er, office worker, salesman, secretary, etc. 
Good salary desired. J.M.P., Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Reporter—Young man willing to 
work. Five years’ experience. 
tures. B-751, Editor & Publisher. 
Sports Editor and expert writer, age 24; six 
years experience; thoroughly trained in makeup 
and sport copy desk work; would like to con- 
nect with large paper, East or West; live wire, 
producer of great copy; now employed. B-739, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Street and Desk Man, experienced, available 
at once. Write or wire Gerald Forbes, 600 
West Eleventh, Oklahoma City. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale 


do real leg 
Good on fea- 


————— 


Mat Roller, curved 
finishing cylinder, 
steam tables, etc. 
C. B. Drake, 507 


Equipment Bargains—Hoe 
casting box, inside shaver, 
Washington proof press, 
Send for list and prices. 
Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field, Our lists inelude men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest responsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns, Registration free. No 
charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


= 


Always on the Spot 


A copy of Epitor & PuBLIsHER 
reaches practically every publisher 
executives. Your adver- 
tisement in its columns is a sales- 
man ever present—backed by the 
prestige gained and maintained in 
every newspaper office by 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


and his 


Illustrated part 

of a section of an auto tire—suf- 
ficient to be recognized only by the tread. 
Offer a prize to persons being able to dis- 


JERE'S a novel idea. 


cern the makes of these tires. The con- 
testants are to cut out the parts of these 
tires and past them in the spaces in which 
the respective dealers advertise.—GEORGE 
C. MARELEY. 


The Age-Herald’s Daily Reminder ad- 
vertisements are attracting much atention 
in Birmingham. On the first of each 
month these full page ads are used. They 
are divided into sections one for each day 
of the month. In each section there is a 
special bargain or offering by some busi- 
ness house for that day. The whole is 
brought together with the advertisement 
of the Age-Herald at the bottom, “Age- 
Herald, Ready Reference Guide for Care- 
ful Purchasers.”—S. N. S. 


When interference threatened to ruin 
radio reception: in 


Madison, Wis., the 


PULLERS 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR } 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 


radio dealers banded together and 
were induced by the local newspapers to 
publish cooperatively a full page adver- 
tisement, calling for a radio mass meeting 
of the general public to dissect the troubles 
and decide what action to take to end the 
interference. Radio dealers in other cities 
might be similarly persuaded to advertise 
cooperatively when a common_ radio 
problem turns up for solution.—REUBEN 
Levin, Madison, Wis. 


The Seattle Times is using a handy 
classified advertising blank for office use 
which indicates automatically the number 
of words in the ad and the number of 
lines. The blank is ruled both vertically 
and horizontally 10 lines across and 6 
down—making 60 boxed spaces on the 
paper. The writer of the ad is told to 
write but one word in each space. As 
there are but six spaces across the paper, 
the same number accommodated on a lino- 
type slug, the exact number of lines the ad 
will take is easily shown. The Times 
has adopted the rule that blind addresses 
count as three words.—C. M. L. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
Dsl iOl INP CS) ist: 
PUBLISHED 


eer RAVELOGUES of An Editor at 
(name of town)” is a feature in the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times that 
knits the suburban readers closer to this 
newspaper and draws a_ good deal of 
circulation in the surrounding rural com- 
munities. Whenever the editor of this 
newspaper is a speaker at one of the 
small county towns, he writes a human 
interest story of his trip, describing the 
roads, the town, the changes in recent 
years, the school or hall at which he 
speaks, the modernity of the audience and 
the small town residents, the names of 
those taking part in the program, and 
publishes this under the boxed head 
mentioned in the first sentence——Ruben 
Levin, Madison, Wis. 


A good local feature for the motor page 
can be made about some resident of your 
city who has driven an automobile for 
ten or more years. Find the fellow who 
has operated a car from the time the 
automobile was a novelty. Learn his 
record in regard to accidents. Generally 
it is the fellow who has been driving the 
longest who has fewest accidents. Get 
his ideas on how to cut down traffic 
jangles and collisions. Old-time motor- 
ists have lots of good advice for making 
the roads safe-——A. C. Regli, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


Do you always place the dates when 
| leet acoso ee 


For Evening, and Sundy Newspapers 
Infernafional News Service 
} World Building, New York 


I 


photographs were taken on the back of 
the pictures when they are placed in the 
files? This plan enables one to ascertain 
in the future whether the picture is suf- 
ficiently recent to be used without a new 
one being obtained.—B. A. T. 


The Battle Creek (Mich.) Enqutrer- 
News has been running for some months 
an interesting series of articles on what 
has become of members of the different 
eraduating classé of the Battle Creek 
High School. The name and address and 
occupation of each member of the class 
under description has been given with 
great exactitude and has proved of great 
interest to readers —R. E. Dietz. 


Interview your librarian on so-called 
“naughty” books, the new books that are 
condemned from the pulpit. Do more 
men or women ask for them? What are 
the favorite excuses? Do they usually 
get them “for someone else?” Do pas- 
tors read them before condemning them? 
—John G. Baker, Milwaukee Journal. 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


& Publisher for 


February 20, 1926 


A reporter with a nose for news re- 
cently discovered that the hardest worked 
postal carrier in his town of 100,000 had 
the shortest route and that the easiest 
route was the longest. One carrier had 
a route-of one block which comprised 
nine and 10-story buildings. He carried 
the greatest number of packages and the 
largest number of pounds of mail of all 
the carriers. The other fellow carried 
comparatively little, but had to travel 
miles. Each did a day’s work, however, 
in entirely different ways. Pictures and 
interviews were easy to obtain and made 
interesting specials—Fred FE. Beane, 
Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal has 
created a popular feature by allowing 
the staff of the Knoxville High School 
paper to edit one page each week. The 
students wrote their own stories of news 
items concerning the school. The copy 
was edited and heads written by the 
editor of the school paper, under the 
supervision of the city editor. The page 
was dressed up with cartoons of the 
amateur journalists drawn by Burtt, 
cartoonist of the Journal. Such a page 
not only produces a large amount of 
real news, but creates a vast amount 
of good will—D. M. Owens, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal. 


The two or three big stores in your 
town are, whether you know it or not, 
clearing houses for seventy-five percent 
of the local news, six days a week and 
fifty weeks in the year. If each of these 
stores could be induced to operate a press 
department, ie., a bright girl to write up 
at least, note down the flying items it 
would create an astonishing amount of 
live copy, some of it tips for more or 
less big stories. Suggest this to the man- 
agers, and when one of them says that 
he doesn’t see wherein the store would 
benefit come back at him with something 
to this effect: “Good heavens, man! All 
you've got to do is whisper it around that 
the folks who trade at your store get 
their names in the paper when they go 
away or when they come back or have 


«America’s Own” 


HELEN 
WILLS 


Secure 
tennis ; 


her articles on 
twice a week 
through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


World Building 


a party or entertain visitors from outside 
and you'll see where the benefit comes 
in.” It isn’t necessary to be partial in 
this matter. Put the proposition up to 
every store in town, little and big, if you 
want to. Of course news from advertis- 
ing buyers gets the preference, and of 
course also if this personal mention stuff 
isn’t what you want—well, your paper 
doesn’t stand in need of the same tonic 
that most papers stand in need of.—D. 
inbedh 


LOWENSTEIN RESIGNS 


Schleppey Succeeds Him as Secretary 
of Chicago Publishers 


Cuicaco, Feb. 18.—Bloor Schleppey, 
for the past five years associated with 
the public relations department of the 
New Orleans Electric Bond Company, is 
the newly appointed secretary of the 
Chicago Local of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. He fills 
the position left vacant by the resignation 
of M. Lowenstein, who has been secretary 
for the past three years. 

Mr. Schleppey was born in Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and at an early age went into 
newspaper work. He served as a reporter 
on the Indianapolis News, was a Wash- 
ington correspondent for the International 
News Service, and for a time was man- 
aging editor of the Milwaukee News. 
During the war he was in the marine 
service. 

_Mr. Lowenstein had no definite informa- 
tion to give regarding his plans for the 
future, 


Dentists Advertising in Syracuse 


Dentists of Syracuse have co-operated 
on an advertising campaign of 11,000 
lines in the Syracuse Herald. Copy is 
unsigned and of a general nature, urging 
care of the teeth and stressing paying 
dental bills promptly. Copy is being 
written by George F. Bough of Herald 
advertising department. A recent doctor 
series was sold on the co-operative plan 
consisting of 16 half pages of copy. 


“The Three Musketeers” 


of the 


“GREAT MYSTERY AND 
ADVENTURE SERIES” 


“The Most Beautifully Drawn 
Newspaper Strip in America” 


Write or wire for samples and the 
exceedingly low prices for your 
territory. 


Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. 
' 373 4th Ave. New York City 


Beatrice Burton 


author of “Love Bound,” “The 
Flapper Wife,” etc., 


will release her latest serial to 
newspapers 


February 22nd 


Fiction that makes circulation. 
Hut 


uh 


Johnson Features, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 
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NEW ENGLAND 


See RE LV ARelery fees. “A *- APA BIT 


From the age old necessity of making provision for the winter came the habit of thrift. 


This habit is characteristic of New Englanders and accounts, in large measure, for the fact that 
this section leads the nation in average savings bank deposits. 


Seven per cent of the country’s population live in these six states and in their savings banks are 
sixteen per cent of the country’s deposits. Of the country’s total number of depositors, fifteen 
per cent live in New England. 


od 
City life, as well as industrial conditions, make for larger savings. People living in cities are in a eC: 
more rapid procession. They save to educate their children or to improve their homes so as to a 
keep up with the others. There is more class distinction than in the country, and therefore more r 
competition. L 


The American Bankers Association showed that on June 30, 1925, New England led the country 
with a per capita deposit of $473 in the savings banks. 


This evidence of prosperity should induce the manufacturer who has not already entered this 
territory to take advantage of the services extended to National Advertisers by the New England 
daily newspapers. You can secure from them territorial data and information relative to mer- 
chandising and sales promotion that will simplify your problems. They will prove to you that 
every home in this responsive market can be reached by the daily newspapers at a cost that is 
lower than any other method of advertising. 


= These New England Aneel 
papers Are Result Producers. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines lation lines lines lation lines lines 


} *Attleboro Sun ...........- (E) 5,778 03 03 *Concord Monitor-Patriot. .. (E) 5,041 0375 +025 *Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
*Boston Globe.......... (M&S) 284,318 50 50 jKeere Sentinel .......... (E) 3,806 036 1023 (E&M) 43,008 15 15 
*Boston Globe rete eee eee (8) 331,259 55 oe }Manchester Union os ae Ba eas e an *Bridgeport Post ......... (8) 20,827 10 10 
*Boston Transcript ....... Se sated hat ea : : ; *Hartford Courant ........ (M) 37,412 08 08 
} PBoston: Post)... 661+ cies snes (M) 878,597 60 .60 fend iebg i ‘ 4 Snes - Hi 
j +Boston Post ............ (S) 342,318 .55 55 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 artford Courant ......, (8) , . . 
| *Fall River Herald....... (S) 16,245 .06 .06 t+ NowpartiWalic wenee ues. (E) 6460 0886 0298 ag es a) ONE a (E) 50,854 .18 13 
| *Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 11,603 06 .045 *Pawtucket Times ....... (BE) 26,612 07 07 Middletown Press ACOpC BD (E) 8,214 -0825 .03 
*Haverhill Gazette ........ (E) 15,729 = 065 05 *Providence Bulletin ...... (E) 66,408 417 (B).28 +New Haven Register...(E&S) 44,406 18 .12 
“Lynn Item .........-++-. (E) 16,437 —-.06 +045 *Providence Journal ...... (M) 937,839 .10 (B).23 *New London Day........ (E) 12,339 .07 .045 
ere omer-Citizen and 07 *Providence Journal ....... (8) 65,304 = .17 17 tNorwich Bulletin ....... (M) 12,757 .08 £05 
Evening Leader ....(M&E) 21,194 07 : *Providence News ....... (E) 29,421 08 08 Marek. Wears ee: (E) 6,069 » 04 ind 
*New Bedford Standard Mercury +Providence Tribune ...... (E) 22,049 10 ,09 fGouth Norwalk Gentinel.,.(E) 4.873 aan ioe 
(M&E) 32,111.10 10 *Westerly Sun ........ (E&S) 4,476 .025  .025 y th. ; ' 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard *Woonsocket Call ........ (E) 13,959 05 05 Stamford Advocate netetere fy 10,033 .05 .04 
| (8) 27,392 10 -10 *Waterbury Republican American 
*North Adams Transcript..(E) 9,717 04 me VERMONT—Population, 352,428 (M&E) 23,856 08 .08 
*Pittsfield Eagle ......... (E) 16,712 ei eo *Barre Times ......:...+- (E) 7,181 03 025 “Waterbury Republican ...(8) 15,284 .08 .08 
*Salem News ......+-.++- CEN 399 See : +Bennington Banner ...... (E) 3,182 0125 0125 
*Taunton Gazette ......... (E) 8,970 05 +035 Brattleboro Reformer ...(E) 3,370 .03 0175 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette *Burlington Free Press....(M) 13,030 05 05 F ; 
(M&E) 91,768 26 .23 *Rutland Herald ......... (M) 11,038 04 04 "A. B, C. Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 1925, 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record +Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 


(8) 50,079 .19 16 (E) 4,046 0214 015 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, | 
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Vell M © R E, “Families 


Through THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM— 
“THE HOME NEWSPAPER for ALL THE FAMILY” 


HE TELEGRAM is built in the interest 
of the average New Yorker—a liberal buyer 
of everything. 


In its new and sparkling dress, this popular 
evening medium has a firmer grip on New 
York’s family life than ever—each page 
New York's aa. 5; 7 ; 
TeadineeeaareW diet |e oa eee with helpful, home interest features 
OME ECONOMICS that win and HOLD a reader-confidence in 


FOODS advertising as well as editorial columns. 
REAL ESTATE 


iii 


vr RT 


FINANCE Whatever your line may be—candy or car- 
TRAVEL : 
RESORTS buretors, cosmetics or clothes, foods or 
eS fabrics— | HE TELEGRAM can help you sell 
DRAMATICS MORE in greater New York, 
MOTION PICTURES 

the most compact metropolitan 
aoe buying area—a selling influence 


HUMOR you can profitably capitalize 


The Timeliest 
News Illustrations No W / 


ne 
Is THE TELEGRAM on Your 1926 List? 


The New Vork Telegram 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: “TELEGRAM SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


National Advertising Department: -DAN A.CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street, New Y ork City 
Western Representative: — Harry D. Bean, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
New England Office: —540 Old South Building, Boston 
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THIS ISSUE:—A. B. C. ADOPTS DRASTIC RULE ON CLUB CIRCULATION 


@nG ¢ 


SUITE 1700 Times BuILDING. NEw Yor« 
42 °° STREET AND BRoapway. 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 1909; 
Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Vol. 58. No. 40 SECTION. ONE NEW YORK FEBRUARY. 27; 1926) ) BY ‘Mall gi “Advaee (#8) 018740 1100 Per Copy 


$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


Chicago Tribune 
FEATURES 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Comic Strips 


The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 

Winnie Winkle by Branner 

Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 
Smitty by Walter Berndt 

Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 
Texas Slim by Ferd Johnson 

The above strips in black and white 
or 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 


IN THIS ISSUE—INSIDE STORY OF HAINES’ PRESS CITY PROJECT. 


ZL DITOR & PUBLISHER 


ag Hh Zh eOkdestchlishers'and. Advertisers Jo urna y in Am melics i? 3 


VITE 1700 Times BuitpineG, New Yorr 
42*° STREET AND Broapway 


—_ } it, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 1909; 

F 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879, 
; : h e Y \ NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 13, 1926 Be suse Cama Pees 1Oc| Per Copy, 

page of comics n re | 

DAILY AND SUN- %& - Ga gt F | \ 

DAY CARTOONS ¥ | cpG6O ' 

John T. McCutcheon @& NL CAI 

—Carey Orr — Gaar Ga 


vm bY = NewspeP™” 
vnen ee — 


W. E. HILL 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


\ 
BLUE RIBBON \ sold 
FICTION { i>) 
Daily s erial story—Y -TR\ 


Weekly short story and 


serial. ” | pore Be 


— 


TRUE LIFE STORIES 
WEEKLY 

1 ee ee ie 
Woman’s Special Page a eer 
Embroidery Page x 
Sport Page—Science Page 

DAILY AND SUNDAY 

Doris Blake Articles : 
Antoinette Donnelly Beauty Articles 
Men’s Fashions 
Women’s Fashions 


SUNDAY 
Paris Fashions 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
W. A: Evans Health Articles 


WEEKLY 

Burns Mantle Theatrical Letter 
(New York) 

Mencken Literary Review 

Movie Letter 

N. Y. Society Letter : 

“About Broadway” by Mark Hellin- 
ger 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Woods and Waters by Bob Becker 
Walter Eckersall’s Football Articles 
In Motordom by J. L. Jenkins 
Line 0’ Type by R. H. L. 


DAILY 


Wake of the News by Harvey T. 
W oodruff 


v DAILY (December average) .. . 1,000,740 
SUNDAY (December average) . 1,222,391 


Dr. 


There have been and are other million circulations ¥ % In the 
‘ British Isles, among 57,000,000 people, the Sunday Pictorial has 
a circulation reported as 2,300,000 copies weekly and the Daily Mail, 
published simultaneously in London and Manchester, runs 1,800,000 
2 copies daily @ @ In this country the Saturday Evening Post and 
is the Pictorial Review have circulations in excess of two mil- 
cis lion; Liberty, the Weekly for Everybody, has more than a mil- 
lion in its second year. These periodicals draw their circulations 
: Pitiel iat neleeieiiea ap opulation of 114,000,000 people @@ 
it as 4 million circulation among 
i the population OF live’ States @ ‘Y BUT never before to our 
knowledge, either in this country or abroad, has any publica- 
tion reached a circulation of a million copies among 10,000,000 
people—the population of New York City and suburbs & @ 
Never before has any publication been read by so many 
people at the same time in the same place @ @ And never 
before has the national advertiser had such a tremendous 
concentrated, cohesive selling force in the richest market 
‘in the world & @ Tell it to Sweeney, the average man, 
the average woman, the average family, through the 


4 Marvelous MILLIONof the Daily News @ ‘@ Getthe Facts! 
| — Eee 


| New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, NEw YorRK 


SUNDAY 
The Nickeldicks—Children’s Story 
The Sporting Goods by Westbrook 
Pegler 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


What’s Wrong Here? 

Cookery Articles by Jane Eddington 
Farm and Garden by Frank Ridge- 
way 


SUNDAY 


Practical and Fancy Needlework 
Home Harmonious . 
Club Ethics by Maude Evans 


DAILY 


The Goops by Gelett Burgess 
Sentence Sermons by Rev. Roy L. 
Smith 


WEEKLY 


Book Reviews by Fanny Butcher 
Confessions of Authors 
Justice Series 


PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC 
PHOTOS 
Organized by The Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Daily News 
25 Park Place, New York 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRESS 
SERVICE 
Foreign—National—Local 
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HOE AT WORK 
INSEE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


Xz 


WHENEVER speed and net-output, flexibility 

of combination and quality of printing must join 

hands, Hoe printing presses are supreme. The Hoe- 

equipped pressroom of THE SAN FRANCISCO 

CHRONICLE has fourteen Hoe 16-Page “Super- 

speed” Press Units, in line arrangement, capable of 

printing 140,000 newspapers of 32 pages an hour, and a 

HAVE YOU A COPY 15-Cylinder Hoe Universal-Unit Multi-Color Press 
aie Uae which will print 288,000 pages in four colors an hour. 
HOE PRESSES” ? Such pressrooms as these lend ready proof of the recog- 
nized supremacy of R. Hoe & Co., INc., the world’s 

largest printing press manufacturers. The Hoe 

machine is, and always will be, the standard of news- 

paper printing press perfection throughout the world. 


OE& CO Inc stoxow 
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Selling books 


eOpsow 


Publishers Advertising 
in “BOOKS” 


American Swedenborg Ptg. & Pub. Soc. 


to 321,687 
people — 


“TD OOKS” — the New York Herald 

Tribune weekly review of literature — 
reaches more than 300,000 homes every 
week — people who can and do buy books. 


That “BOOKS” is furnishing publishers 


with a single book sales unit of unusual size 
and responsiveness that is selling books suc- 
cessfully, is demonstrated by the list of 
representative publishers who are 


using “BOOKS” regularly. 


BOOKS A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
Edited by STUART SHERMAN 
Published Every Sunday with the 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


FIRST TO LAST — THE TRUTH: NEWS ~w EDITORIALS ~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


D. Appleton & Company 
Bethlehem Publishers 
Authors’ Press 
Walter J. Black Company 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 
A. &C. Boni 
Boni & Liveright 
Brentano's 
Brief English Systems, Inc. 
Century Company 
Clemens Press 
E. J. Clode, Inc. 

P. F. Collier & Son 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia University Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Devin-Adair Company 
de Bower Publishing Company 
Dodd, Mead & Company 
George H. Doran Company 
Doubleday, Page & Company 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Duffield & Company 
E. P. Dutton & Company 
Frank-Maurice, Inc. 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Grolier Society 
Greenburg, Publisher, Inc. 
Haldemann-Julius Company 
Harcourt, Brace & Company 
Harper & Bros. 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Houghton-Mifflin Company 
Alfred A. Knopf 
Lathrop, Lee & Shepherd 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Little, Brown & Company 
Longman’s, Green & Company 
Macaulay & Company 
The Macmillan Company 
Marshall Jones .Company 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
McBride & Company 
A. & C. McClurg Company 
David McKay & Company 
Oxford University Press 
Penn Publishing Company 
Peoples Institute Pub. Company 
Personality Press 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Reagil Company 
Rittenhouse Press 
Simon & Shuster 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Thomas Seltzer 
Small, Maynard 
F. A. Stokes Company 
Viking Press 
Harold Vinal 
Wm. Wise & Company 
A. R. Wormrath, Inc. 
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Philadelphia has an area 

of 129,714 square miles 

and a population of 
2, 


Broad Street, Philadelphia’s main North 
and South Street is 12% miles long within 
the city limits. It gives you an idea of the 
vast area covered by this city of homes, where 
nearly everybody reads the Bulletin. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by ‘The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


4 In 


The Bulletin goes into practically every 


Philadelphia home in and around the great city of Phila- 
} reads delphia and makes it possible to reach this 
naps at hse A huge market of nearly three million people 


—third largest in America—through one 
newspaper at one cost. 


\ The Bulletin, 


With acirculation of over half amillion copies 
daily. The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


-PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


524,662 


Net Paid Daily Average for 1925 


(Copyright 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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A. B. C. Adopts New ‘‘Air Tight’’ Rule 
Regulating Combination Sale 


Directors in New York Session Revise Resolution Passed at Annual Meeting and Vote New Measure 
Into Operation Effective Oct. 1, 1926—Recipients of ‘‘Clubbing’’ Newspapers Must Know 
They Are Buying Two Publications 


N important ruling regulating sale 
of newspapers in combination was 
unanimously adopted by the board of 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations meeting in New York last 
week. Scheduled to become effective 
Oct. 1 this year, it changes completely 
the bureau’s procedure regarding club- 
bing offers, and is described as making 
the resolution on the subject introduced 
by Harlan G. Palmer, Hollywood (Cal.) 
Citizen, at the last annual convention, 
“air tight, and therefore designed better 
to protect both advertiser and publisher.” 

As adopted the ruling reads: 

“Where two or more daily or Sunday 
newspapers are distributed together, if 
the ‘circulation of either is to be certi- 
fied as paid, the price charged for the 
combination shall be, in the case of 
single:‘copies of dailies, the highest ad- 
vertised price of the highest priced paper 
in the group, plus not less than one cent 
for each of the additional papers. 

“In the case of single copies of Sunday 
Papers the price charged shall be the 
highest advertised price of the highest 
priced paper, plus not less than 20 per 
cent of the price of each of the other 
papers. 

“For carrier subscriptions, the price 
charged shall be the highest advertised 
price of the highest priced paper for such 
subscriptions, either in the city of publica- 
tion or outside of it, plus not less than 
10 per cent of the advertised price of 
each of the other papers; for mail sub- 
| scriptions, the price charged shall be the 
highest advertised price of the highest 
priced publication in the respective ter- 
ritories served, plus not less than 10 per 
cent of the advertised price of each of 
the other papers.” 

As explained to Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
by Stanley Clague, managing director of 
the bureau, the ruling was adopted for 
the purpose of making certain that the 
recipient of papers sold in combination 
would know that he was buying two 
Papers and not just one. Thus if one 
Paper costing three cents was sold with 
a two-cent paper the price must be four 
cents in order to be rated as paid circula- 
tion=by the A. B. C. 

In the case of Sunday papers where 
one sells for ten cents and the other at 
five in combination they must be sold for 
11 cents. 

The third clause was included in order 
tovprovide for differences arising from 
zone subscription rates, Mr. Clague said. 

The bureau’s procedure in the past 
has been that two publications could be 
‘clubbed, sold, distributed and counted as 
Paid circulation if at least 50 per cent of 
the price of both publications is collected. 
In other words if two daily newspapers 
were combined and sold together, if one 
Was priced at three cents and the other 
Was priced at two cents, if three cents 
was collected that would be more than 50 
per cent of the combined price of both 
Publications, and therefore would be 
valid as circulation under the rules of 


| 
| 


the bureau since it has been in existence. 

The ruling changing this practice as 
adopted last week was drawn up after 
long study and consideration on the part 
of Mr. Clague, the bureau’s newspaper 
advisory committee, and a special com- 
mittee appointed by O. C. Harn, bureau 
president, at the November meeting of 
the directorate. 

It was submitted to the February 
meeting by Mr. Clague with the recom- 
mendation that it be made effective as 
of April 1. The question of the date 
was argued with Guy Earl, of the Los 
Angeles Express, appearing before the 


board to ask for sufficient delay to allow 
him to adjust his business. 

The move to change existing proce- 
dure on clubbing arrangements had first 
been set in motion by Mr. Palmer, rep- 
resenting the Dailies Division of the 
Southern California Editorial Associa- 
tion, and voicing objection to the fact 
that the Los Angeles Express, Mr. Earl’s 
paper, was being sold in combination 
with the Alhambra Post-Advocate, 
Glendale Press, Pasadena Evening Post, 
San Pedro Daily News, Venice Evening 
Vanguard, Hollywood News, Redondo 


Daily Breese, and Santa Monica Outlook. 


DING PLAYS A NEW 


FINE ART 


Jay N. Darling, famous American cartoonist, has turned etcher in the period 


of his convalescence from a recent: serious: illness. 


Our picture shows him 


at the etching proof press. 


Mr. Earl in his plea before the A. B. 
C. board’s New York meeting declared 
he would require at least six months to 
put into operation the advanced subscrip- 
tion price which would be necessitated 
by the new ruling. Since the board 
agreed that valuable property rights 
were involved, it was moved and passed 
that the ruling should not become ef- 
fective until Oct. 1. 

Hugh O'Donnell, assistant business 
manager of the New York Times, rep- 
resented the bureau’s newspaper advisory 
committee, when the ruling was adopted 
by the board. 

The board meeting at which the new 
ruling was adopted in New York was 
described to Eprror & PupLisHER as 
“one of the most enthusiastic in the as- 
sociation’s history.” The few absent 
were unavoidably detained, and those at- 
tending, the writer was told, gave the 
combination sale problem “closest con- 
sideration.” 

“Whether or not the new ruling solves 
the problem remains to be seen,’ Mr. 
Clague said after the board meeting in 
an exclusive interview with Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. “It is the aim of the 
bureau to serve both the advertiser and 
the publisher, and we have kept this 
aim constantly in mind when debating 
this question. Now we believe we have 
reached a solution, but the solution will 
only be tested when the ruling is put 
into operation next October. Then we 
will be able to see if it will work out 
satisfactorily. The special committee 
appointed by Mr. Harn and the news- 
paper committee framed the ruling after 
exhaustive research. The members of 
the two committees are unanimous that 
the ruling is sane and sensible, 

“Mr. Palmer had expressed the desire 
that the board’s ruling be made retro- 
active to: October, 1925, the date when 
his resolution had been passed by the 
membership. This was not considered 
fair to Mr. Earl. It was recommended 
therefore that the date be April 1. Mr. 
Earl had requested an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the board in New York and 
his request was granted. He made it 
very clear to the board members that 
at least six months’ delay was necessary, 
and the vote was unanimous changing 
the date to October, 1926. 

“We are confident the action of the 
board on this matter will be appreciated 
by the membership despite the fact it 
changes and delays the resolution sub- 
mitted to and passed by the members in 
convention.” 

Directors attending the New York 
meeting and voting on the clubbing rule 
were: 

Mr. Harn, National Lead Company, 
and bureau president; F. R. Davis, Gen- 
eral - Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; W. A. Strong, Chicago Dvily 
News; E. R.. Shaw, Power Plant Fu- 
gineering, Chicago; B, H. Bramble, 
American Chicle Company; Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Mason Britton, McGraw- 
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Hill Company, Inc., New York; J. 
Murray Gibbon, Canadian-Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal; L. L. King, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, O.; S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York; Marco 
Morrow, the Capper Farm Press, Topeka, 
Kan.; David B. Plum, the Troy 
Record; B. Kirk Rankin, Southern Agri- 
culturist, Nashville, Tenn.; F. W. Stone, 
American Review of Reviews, New 
York; E. E. Taylor, Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc. New York; P. L. 
Thomson, Western Electric Company, 
New York; W. S. Ashby, Western Clock 
Company, La Salle, Ill.; and W. K. 
Towers, Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

The resolution as framed by Mr. 
Palmer and passed by the A. B. C. 
membership at the 1925 convention, now 
replaced by the new version passed by 
the directorate, read: 

“Resolved, that where two daily or 
Sunday newspapers are distributed to- 
gether, if the circulation of each is to be 
certified as paid, the price charged for 
the combination, shall be greater than 
the price at which either may be pur- 
chased separately.” 

At the November meeting of the 
board the matter was considered and it 
was then resolved that Mr. Harn ap- 
point a special. committee to consider 
the matter, confer with the newspaper 
committee and report: to the January 
session. 

The committee Mr. Harn appointed 
consisted of L. B. Jones, P. L. Thom- 
son, Walter Hine, W. A. Strong, D. B. 
Plum, F. W. Stone, Marco Morrow, B. 
Kirk Rankin, Mason Britton and Mr. 
Clague, Mr. Harn was committee chair- 
man. 


Eastern members of this committee 
met in New York to discuss the subject 
Dec. 1, while western members met in 
Chicago Dec. 8 and 9. On Dec. 12, Mr. 
Clague submitted to members of the 
committee and to members of the news- 
paper committee a report covering the 
recommendations of both the eastern and 
western members. 

E. Lansing Ray, publisher of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, is chairman of 
the newspaper committee, other members 
of which are: Mr. O’Donnell, New York 
Times; Gardner Cowles, Des Momes 
Register and Tribune; D. E. Town, of 
the Hearst general management; and 
T. R. Williams, of the Pzttsburgh 
Gazette Times and the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle Telegraph. 

Concerted agitation against clubbing 
first began in September, 1925, when the 
Southern California Editorial Assucia- 
tion in annual convention appointed Mr. 
Palmer to represent its membership at 
the Bureau’s Chicago meeting formally 
to request the A. B. C. to “make such 
changes in its rules, regulations, or 
practices” that would prevent certifica- 
tion as paid circulation copies of news- 
papers sold with other papers without 


‘additional charge. 


Mr. Palmer then argued that the 
question did not concern Southern Cali- 
fornia exclusively. He said a poll had 
been taken among newspapers through- 
out the nation upon the matter. Of 270 
replying, he said, 260 had declared they 
were opposed to the practice. 

“Are we maintaining a standard which 
we are glad to point to as indicative of 
the high plane upon which our news- 
papers stand, when that standard per- 
mits one newspaper to be given free with 
another newspaper and yet the certifica- 
tion of that free paper is classed as paid 
circulation?” Mr. Palmer asked at that 
time. 

“We make no objection to the club- 
bine of newspapers together. We ask 
only that a price be charged so that it 
may be determined from that price that 
the recipient of two papers is willing to 
pay something, little though it may be, 


‘but that he be willine to pay something 


for the second paper.” 

Mr. Palmer also called attention to 
the news story he had read in Eprror 
& Pr-arisHER telling of the purchase of 
“the Elizabeth (N. J.) Times by Hearst 
interests to be sold in daily combination 
with the New York Evening Journal, 
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GENE FOWLER BACK FROM ROME 


Gene and Mrs. Fowler this week returned from European touring. The former 

managing editor of New York American (right) started for Egypt, but colorful 

Rome held him too long under its spell. Mr. Fowler has joined King Features 
Syndicate. 


and on Sunday with the New York 
American. 

“So you see,”he said, “it is not a 
condition peculiar to the state of Cali- 
fornia. It has now reached the eastern 
coast, it is working from coast to coast. 
It is eventually going to come to the 
point where it will concern and effect 
each one of you.” 

F. W. Kellogg, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Express, who had sold his 
property to Mr. Earl, was also afforded 
a hearing at the A. B. C. Chicago con- 
vention. He made it clear that he was 
within his rights as far as existing A. 
B. C. rules were concerned, and expressed 
a willingness to abide always by the 
bureau’s laws. 

He explained why the Express had 
built up its combination sale arrange- 
ments, as follows: 

“There are in Southern California, in 
Los Angeles County, outside of the City 
of Los Angeles, about 1,500,000 popula- 
tion. Los Angeles has about 1,000,000 
population, and Los Angeles County has 
about 2,500,000 population. There are 
about twenty cities there. Outside of 
Los Angeles, there are very few impor- 
tant cities in the State of California. 
You can number them on one hand. One 
is San Diego; one is Fresno; one is 
Sacramento; one is Oakland; and one is 
San Francisco. Los Angeles County 
has more population than all the rest of 
the state put together. 

“Tn the days when Los Angeles was 
young, the Los Angeles Express used to 
devote a great part of its paper to the 
news of these communities, but as they 
grew, it was impossible to cover all of 
these communities, and we have some 
cities in Los Aneeles County that are 
very important. If you will group all 
of the cities outside of Chicago, and 
bring them in within a radius of twenty- 
five miles of Chicago, all of the cities 
in Illinois, excepting East St. Louis, you 
will have a situation very similar to 
what we have in Los Angeles. 

“At the time I published the Pasadena 
Evening Post, the Star News in that city 
had a circulation of something over 10,- 
000 copies, and the Los Angeles news- 
papers, ten miles away, had a circulation 
as follows: The greatest circulation was 
the Herald of 1800 papers a day. Then 
came the Los Angeles Times of 1600; 
then the Los Angeles Express of 1200; 
then the Los Angeles Examiner at that 
time of 900, and the Record had between 


300 and 400, as against 10,000 daily news- 
papers of a paper printed in a city only 
ten miles from the center of the city. 
Why? Because no newspaper in Los 
Angeles could give them the news that 
the community demanded.” 


WEEKLIES AWARDED PRIZES 


Five Papers Singled Out for Honors 
by Wisconsin Press 


First honors in the 1925 Community 
Service contest held under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Press Association were 
awarded to the Spring Valley Sun, for 
a single service, and to the Burlington 
Standard Democrat for several services. 
The announcement was made at the mid- 
winter meeting of the association in Mil- 
waukee recently. 


The contest was judged by Professors 
Willard G. Bleyer and E. Marion John- 
son, of the University of Wisconsin 
Course in Journalism, Prof. J. H. Kolb, 
University of Wisconsin agricultural 
sociologist, John R. Wolf, Milwaukee 
Journal, and Don E. Mowry, manager, 
Madison (Wis.) Association of Com- 
merce. 


Judges of the contest described the 
service of Editor Charles Lowater’s 
Spring Valley Sun as the “Waking of a 
community consciousness and purpose.” 
Editor Lewis H. Zimmermann’s Burling- 
ton Standard Democrat gave effective 
support to seven different community 
projects. 

Next to the Spring Valley Sun, Editor 
D. F. Burnham’s Waupaca Post per- 
formed the best single service in its catn- 
paign for an area tubercular test for 
cattle. The plan for organizing a system 
for conducting county-wide tubercular 
tests was originated by Editor Burnham 
and has been adopted in other counties. 

Next to the Burlington Standard Demo- 
crat, Editor Harry H. MHeidemann’s 
Algoma Record Herald performed the 
most worthy services. Thirteen separate 
services were performed effectively by 
the Algoma paper. 

_ Honorable mention for performing a 
single service was given to the Waterloo 
Courier, published and edited by J. Lewis 
White and Exilda Hackett White, for 
their support of the firemen’s park ac- 
tivities. 


FOLDER USED TO STEM 
PRESS AGENT TIDE 


Ad Manager Sent Hand-Outs to Firm! 

Chiefs With Succinct Analysis | 

of Why Publicity Is 
Wasted Effort 


By A. D. MANAGER 


In line with the suggestions made by| 
Eprror & PUBLISHER some time ago rela. 
tive to sending back “publicity” to thos: 
at whose behest it is sent out, the write: 
prepared and used while he was advertis: 
ing manager of a certain daily. mewspapei 
a small folder that may prove of interes) 
to others who have to handle the daily) 
grist of press agent stuff. 

The folder and the publicity were sen 
to the concerns advertised—not to thi 
press agents or the publicity department 
sending the stuff out. All of the mate 
rial received that could be gotten into ai 
ordinary envelope and mailed for twi 
cents was returned. When only a printe 
or mimeographed “story” was received 
the whole offering was sent. When mat 
or cuts were included with the story, onl 
the proofs were sent. 

The folder consisted of an 8% x 1 
sheet of cherry bond in the form of a six 
page folder, of double thickness. A 
folded for mailing, each of the two out 
side pages carried the legend, “Why w 
are sending your publicity home.” Th 
third page on what was the back of th 
sheet when opened to the text carried th 
name of the paper, ‘its address and th 
names and addresses of the New York an 
Chicago representatives. The envelor 
used was a No. 634, of cherry bond t 
match the folder. The text, which coy 
ered the three inside pages, was as fo 
lows: ° 

‘Do you give away any of your proc 
ucts? : 

“Do you ask the butcher, the bake 
and the candlestick maker to give yo! 
what you need of their goods? | 

“You do not? 

“Then why ask us to give you whi 
you need of our product? 

“We take it that you are in business | 
make money. If you gave away what yc. 
had to sell, your profits wouldn’t amouw) 
to much. That is elementary. 

“We are in the same boat. | 

“Part of our income is derived fro) 
selling newspapers; it won't meet th 
payroll. The rest of our receipts—o1 
chief revenue—we get from the sale ( 
advertising space. 

“Tf we gave away that space we couldr 
sell it. If we didn’t sell it we couldr 
stay in business. 

“There is another angle from whic 
this matter should be viewed.  O1 
readers don’t expect advertising in oi 
news columns. If we are to retain the 
respect and confidence—which we mu 
do—it behooves’ us to be fair with ther 

“Lastly, consider this. All those co: 
cerned in the production of the rean 
of “publicity” sent us—the paper maker 
the mat manufacturers, the engravers, f] 
printers, the writers, the illustrators-ai 
the press agents—are paid well for the 
efforts. And all they do is prepare som 
thing that is useless unless it is publishe 
It is for us to give or refuse it life. Ai 
we, of all those engaged in its creatic 


are expected to do our part without a 
muneration, | 


lis vite fathiey | 

Circumstances did not permit carryit 
on the experiment long enough to nc 
any results. It.may be, for that matt 
that no results would be apparent, regan 
less of how long the experiment we 
continued. But it is believed that 
a concerted effort along similar lines we 
to be made by a considerable number 
newspapers, it would bring about sor 
abatement of the nuisance. | 


— ) 


Carl J. Rostrup, Cartoonist, Dies 


Carl J. Rostrup, 51, cartoonist “f 
many years on the Baltimore News a 
later on the daily newspapers in Rie 
mond, Va., died Feb. 23, from injuri 
received in an automobile accident t 
previous Sunday. be 
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WHY O. C. HARN QUIT READING AUTO PAGES 


A. B. C. President and National Lead Company Executive Denounces Free Publicity—Discusses 
Trend Towards Co-operative Advertising 


O C. HARN, advertising manager of 

* the National Lead Company, and 
president of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, is a “bug” on automobiles. It is 
just one of his many interests. He drives 
his own car, has done so for years, and 
trades in old models to buy new ones 
frequently. Once upon a time it was his 
daily habit to read with interest and care 
the newspaper automobile pages. 


“Do you know why I quit reading 
them?” he asked the writer this week, 
and then answered the question himself. 

“Because they became uninteresting and 
dull examples of press agent art. The 
motor stories deteriorated into the usual 
salesmanager’s idea of a good time. I 
was able unfailingly to detect free pub- 
licity. 

“Now,” he added, “I read only the auto- 
‘mobile advertisements in the newspapers 
and magazines. I have lost confidence in 
the news columns of the automobile sec- 
tion. To me they have become simply 
wasted newsprint.” 


Mr. Harn’s graphic statement was 
made during an interview this week in 
which he discussed the evident trend 
towards co-operative advertising, a move- 
ment in which he has been interested 
since the National Save-the-Surface 
Campaign was started some six years ago. 
In addition to the advantages which, he 
said, resulted when competing manufac- 
turers get together to promote a general 
advertising campaign, he sketched the pit- 
falls to avoid, and one of them was, in his 
own phrase, promiscuous press agentry. 

Mr. Harn listed his oppositions to free 
publicity. 

“I am very much opposed to free pub- 
licity,” he began. “I don’t believe it is 
a good thing for either the publication 
or the manufacturer, because generally 
the work of a press agent is of inferior 
editorial value and fails in reader in- 
terest. 


“It is bad for the manufacturer, be- 
cause he obtains his best hold on the 
public by telling his own story in his own 
way, paying for space, and placing his 
copy in those media, which have the 
confidence of the people. 

“As an advertiser I only want to 11se 
those media which are strong editorially, 
which have, in other words, real reader 
confidence. As a reader, I find I can 
detect free publicity at a glance. 

“I am a strong believer in the power 
of straight-forward advertising over the 
name of the manufacturer for whom the 
copy is written. A manufacturer doesn’t 
have to slip over his message in the guise 
of news. Advertising has a very strong 
appeal and the best way to get results is 
to pay your way.” 

As an example of the futility of press 
agentry and the success which followed 
purchase of paid space in the newspapers, 
Mr. Harn cited the case of traction 
trouble in Cleveland. The traction in- 
terests were giving out their side of the 
tangle through public relations experts. 
In the news columns, Mr. Harn said, the 
issues became confused. Then the com- 
panies resorted to paid advertisements. A 
distinct difference in the public attitude 
followed, 

Mr. Harn has good reason behind his 
belief in paid space. Just after the war, 
rom an idea originated and nurtured into 
being by Earnest T. Trigg, of Philadel- 
phia, the paint and varnish manufactur- 
ers of America raised $100,000 for a 
general co-operative advertising cam- 
paign by informal voluntary subscriptions. 
This was the beginning of the National 
Save-the-Surface Campaign. 

Five years ago defenders of the cam- 
paign made the boast that the business of 
the manufacturers participating would be 
doubled by 1926. 

_ “We did jt in less than five years,” Mr. 
Harn said this week. “And much of the 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Plumbers, ice men, underwear manufacturers, wall paper makers, paint mixers 
and other trades and industries are rapidly discovering the benefits of co-operative 


advertising. 


O. C. Harn, advertising manager of the National Lead Company, tells of the 
press agent pitfall to avoid in group advertising and details the advantages of pad 
promotion for a common pocketbook in this, the fifth of a series of articles obtained 
by Eprror & PusLisHEr, discussing the present advertising trend. 

Mr. Harn speaks from personal experience as member of the National Save-the- 


Surface Campaign Committee. 


credit goes to the co-operative advertis- 
ing. 

“From the start it has never lessened 
the advertising activities of the individual 
companies taking part. Our endeavor 
was to make the public realize in a 
general way the value of protecting 
property by use of paint and varnish. No 
separate trade brands were boosted. All 
paint and varnish concerns could join in 
and most of them did. 


“Since the beginning of the Save-the- 
Surface drive there has been a very 
strong trend towards similar co-operative 
enterprises. It amounts to a recognition 
on the part of a great many advertisers 
that some advertising promotion can be 
accomplished very successfully by an in- 
dustry working as a unit.” 

The writer had the impression that the 
National Save-the-Surface Campaign had 
relied almost entirely on the purchase of 
space in the magazine and the promiscu- 
ous spreading of wunasked for press 
agentry to tell the story in the news- 
papers, and Mr. Harn was questioned on 
that point. In reply he said a “tremen- 
dots amount” of paid advertising had been 
placed in newspapers by local painters as 
a result of the Save-the-Surface move- 
ment and declared the “educational 
bureau” of the campaign had been created 
in response to demands from outside, and 
not by the inside sponsors. 


“After the campaign had been under 
way a short time,” he explained, “a great 
many publications began to see there 
was considerable interest in redecorating 
by painting and varnishing. We began 
to receive requests from various publica- 
tions for articles on the subject. 

“We received so many such requests in 
fact that finally we created our education- 
al bureau to supply the demand. This 
was three years ago. When the requests 
are for exclusive material, we make sure 
what we send out is exclusive. But, also, 
we have sent out many mats of articles 
on redecoration. These we have en- 
deavored to make authoritative 


state- 


ments on the general subject. We have 
hever introduced sales talks, advocating 
various trade brands, and we have never 
attempted to disguise the source of the 
articles.” 

Mr. Harn said it was true that the 
annual appropriation collected for the 
National Save-the-Surface Campaign, 
which amounted last year to about $250,- 
000, was expended largely in the maga- 
zines, but he said local groups of painters 
and paint dealers had placed considerable 
business in their local newspapers as a 
result of missionary work carried on by 
the compaign committee. 


“We have tried, and successfully, too, 
to arouse the interest of local paint 
organizations in advertising in their home 
newspapers,” Mr. Harn said. 

“We have impressed them with the ad- 
visability of taking the seasonal kink out 
of painting by persistent year-round 
newspaper advertising. 

“As an example of results I need only 
point to the action which has taken place 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul promoted by 
the National Save-the-Surface Campaign. 
A local fund was raised to promote off- 
season painting. It has proved so suc- 
cessful, using newspapers, that last year 
other phases of industry were interested 
in the proposition and the advertising 
fund in this one city has been increased 
from $2,000 to $30,000 to promote year- 
round building and painting, hitherto con- 
sidered impracticable.” 


General advertising of the National 
Save-the-Surface Campaign is financed 
by money obtained on a quota basis. The 
300 member paint and varnish manu- 
facturers contribute % per cent of their 
annual gross sales to the fund. The 
money so collected is turned in to a 
common treasury, and no one knows 
definitely how much the other pays. Ad- 
ministration of the appropriation thus 
obtained is in the hands of a committee 
made up of representatives of all phases 
of the industry. An executive office is 
maintained in Philadelphia, which is in 


As a reader, I find I can de- 
tect free publicity at a glance— 


O. C. Harn. 


charge of a salaried manager, Arthur East. 

Mr. Harn is an old newspaper man, a 
graduate of the Cleveland Press. He 
started first as a reporter on the Cleve- 
land Leader, immediately after he had 
received his degree from Cornell. Trans- 
ferring to the Press, he became telegraph 
editor before leaving to engage in press 
association work, as editor of the Cleve- 
land office of the Scripps-McRae wire 
service. 

From this latter work, Mr. Harn went 
into trade journalism in Cleveland as 
editor and manager of a grocery paper. 
There he began writing advertisements 
for clients. One of the clients was the 
H. J. Heinz Company, of which he sub- 
sequently became advertising manager. 
He stayed with this concern a year, and 
in 1905 took a similar position with the 
National Lead Company, where he is now 
also chairman of the sales committee as 
well as advertising manager, 

When Mr. Harn first took over his 
work with the National Lead Company it 
had no national trade mark. Its white 
lead brands only had local prestige. To 
make general advertising possible, Mr. 
Harn originated the “Dutch Boy Painter” 
as the company’s trade mark. 


DRAKE ESTATE SCHEME EXPOSED 


Des Moines Evening Tribune Attacks 
Claims of Local ‘‘Descendant’”’ 


The Des Moines Evening Tribune this 
week exposed the activities of Oscar M. 
Hartzell, former resident of that city but 
now in London, England, reputed to have 
obtained more than $200,000 from 1,200 
Des Moines subscribers in the last five 
or six years in support of his alleged 
fight in England to obtain possession of 
the Sir Francis Drake estates. Hartzell 
claimed to have established the fact that 
the explorer left a son and that he, Hart- 
zell, is a direct descendant of Drake and 
therefore entitled to the huge wealth that 
has accumulated. 

The Tribune-News printed voluminous 
correspondence between the paper and the 
U. S. Embassy in London; the Burke 
Publishing Company of London, publish- 
ers of Burke’s Peerage; the American 
‘Consular Service at London; and the 
British consulate general, all denying the 
authenticity of the Hartzell claims. A 
postal inspection has been started and 
some of the victims of the Hartzell fraud 
have instituted suits in the Polk courts 
alleging swindle. 


DISCONTINUES SUNDAY EDITION 


Capital 
Features to Saturday Issue 


The Des Moines (Ja.) Capital, evening 
newspaper, discontinued its Sunday edition 
with the issue of Feb. 21. 

The 4-page comic section, in colors, the 
dramatic and society pages of the Sunday 
edition were transferred to the Saturday 
edition. 

In announcing the suspension of the 
Sunday paper the Capital stated: that it 
has been unprofitable since it was started 
in April, 1919. 

New presses with new stereotyping 
machinery costing more than $100,000 are 
being installed in the Daily Capital’s 
mechanical departments. 


Des Moines Transferring 


Morning Publishers Advertising 


The Morning Newspaper. Publishers 
Association is launching an advertising 
campaign -directed at agencies and na- 
tional advertisers to stress the advan- 
tages of the morning newspaper field. A. 
Schaefer, of the Ft. Wayne. (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette. is -president- of the 
group. Emerson B. Knight, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, is preparing and. placing the copy. 
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SPACE GRAFTERS HANDED KNOCKOUT 
BY INLAND DAILY PRESS MEMBERS 


Resolution Asking Publishers to Return All Free Publicity to 
Advertisers Adopted Unanimously at Chicago 
Meeting—Introduced by Huckle 


ALE the resources of the Inland Daily 
Press Association were placed behind 
the drive against free space grafters at 
the annual meeting in Chicago last week 
with the adoption of a resolution calling 
upon members to return all free publicity 
received to the advertiser in whose in- 
terest it is sent. 

The resolution, passed unanimously by 
the convention, was presented by T. O. 
Huckle, business manager of the Ypsil- 
anti (Mich.) Datly Ypsilantian-Press, at 
the conclusion of a speech in which he 
emphasized the evils of free publicity. 

The resolution as adopted follows: 

“ResoLvED: That it be the sense of 
this convention that every member of 
the Inland Daily Press Association be 
urged to join in a concentrated move- 
ment to help kill the space grafters, who 
live almost entirely off of newspaper 
publishers, by the following intensive co- 
operation : 

“First: Upon all free publicity re- 
ceived from space grafters (this term 
not applying to Red Cross, church, or 
worthy benevolent associations) place 
the Inland anti-free publicity rubber 
stamp. Members of the National Edi- 
torial Association should affix also the 
N. E. A, red sticker. 

“Second: Prepare a _ circular or 
folder setting forth in brief paragraphs 
the publisher’s viewpoint of the space 
grafter’s unfairness to all concerned. 

“Third: Place all of above with pub- 
lisher’s rate card in a large plain, en- 
velope without postage and return it to 
the advertiser, or organization (not to 
the space grafter) who upon receiving 
requests from many points at once for 
stamps to cover postage due on letters, 
will awaken to the fact that publishers 
are no longer the fools space grafters 
represent them to be. 

“Bre ir FurtHer Resotvep: That the 
Inland Secretary be asked to set this 
resolution in either bold face type or in 
a box in the next Inland Bulletin so that 
all members not present today may real- 
ize the seriousness of this concentrated 
effort.” 

Mr. Huckle in his speech preceding the 
introduction of the resolution said: 

“Tsn’t it strange that so many con- 
cerns and organizations are generous to 
the ‘dear public,’ and expect that the 
newspapers should fall in with their 
ideas of publicity? At the outset, let 
me challenge any publisher here to name 
a single manufacturer who ever sent 
out one line of free publicity on behalf 
of the ‘dear public’ without first realiz- 
ing in the final analysis that it is for his 
ultimate gain. 

“No publisher can afford to sit back 
and say, ‘What little I may run in my 
paper will do no harm-and it really does 
help me out in a “pinch” sometimes.’ Just 
as a few publishers by cutting advertis- 
ing rates, hurt the whole profession, so 
does the running of the least bit of free 
publicity react unfavorably. 

“Now when you have run these ‘ex- 
clusive stories, prepared at great ex- 
pense by the space grafters—would it 
shock you to know that after you have 
published this so-called news in columns 
that are not for sale at any price the 
press agent takes out his rule and checks 
up every inch of it? He measures this 
the same as you do any local or national 
display account and then charges it up 
on his records for the various manu- 
facturers or organizations at your one- 
time national rate. 

“Would it interest you to know that 
these space grafters are now so numer- 
ous that they are actually selling free 
publicity space they get from weak- 
kneed publishers just as some weak- 
kneed publishers used to cut their ad- 
vertising rates when national advertisers 


came to them direct to avoid agency and 
special representative commissions ? 

“T do not think that it is necessary 
for me to dwell further on the evils of 
free publicity. If any have not yet 
caught the intent of my remarks so far, 
they are beyond any publisher’s help. 

“Resolving to run no more free pub- 
licity, but to throw it in the waste- 
basket will not kill the octopus as long 
as there are some publishers who will 
continue to let it creep in. 

“There is but one way, according to 
experts, to fight space grafters, and that 
is to return all material received to the 
advertiser direct—not to the space 
grafter. 

“Right now, while publishers’ trade 
journals, and Epitor & PUBLISHER in 
particular, are doing such a fine work 
in helping us fight this evil of evils, is 
the time to take action and do something 
worthwhile and effective.” 

The resolution was then presented and 
passed unanimously. 


FULL PAGE OF CLASSIFIED DREW _ 15,000 
TO LOS ANGELES AUTO SALE 
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DAILIES RE-ELECT SCHILPLIN 


Northwest Group Holds Annual Con- 
vention in Minneapolis 


Fred Schilplin, publisher of the St. Cloud 
Daily Times, and Fred La Fond, publisher 
of the Little Falls Daily Transcript, were 
re-elected president and secretary, respec- 
tively of the Northwest Daily Press As- 
sociation which held its annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, Feb. 18. L. S. Whitcomb, 
Albert Lea Evening Tribune; Harry Hill, 
Fargo (N. D.) Forwm, and Edward L. 
Ogilvie, South St. Paul Daily Reporter, 
constitute the new executive committee. 

“Prosperity is not returning to the 
Northwest. It is here,” said R. P. Palmer, 
advertising manager of the association, in 
an address. He based his assertion upon 
his report that advertising linage origin- 
ating in the Twin Cities and carried by 
Northwestern dailies in 1925 was 200,000 
lines more than for the previous year. 
Other speakers were R. R. Ring, general 
manager of the association, and S. C. 
Theis, advertising representative of 
Northwestern dailies in Chicago and New 
York. 


Journal-Post Staff Frolics 


More than 600 persons attended the 
second annual frolic of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post staff Feb. 16. Entre Nous, 
a 12-page tabloid was issued for the oc- 
casion, prepared under the direction of 
IE. D. Moore, promotion manager. 
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Above is an unusual full-page advertisement which appeared in the classified 
columns of the Los Angeles Examiner, Sunday, Feb. 7. Column rules were left in 
and none. but open face and agate type used. It advertised the sale of the bank- 
rupt stock of automobiles of J. K. Fronk, known as the “Ponzi of Hollywood.” 
R. E. Seiler, classified manager of the Examiner believes it to be the largest 
single classified advertisement that has ever appeared in a newspaper. There have 
been full page classified advertisements from one firm in other newspapers, but 
such advertisements have been made up of a number of advertisements and not 
just one, he states. This advertisement appeared only in the Los Angeles Examiner 
and resulted in 8,000 people attending the sale on Sunday alone and 15,000 attend- 


ing the first three days, Mr. Seiler said. 


CHICAGO PRESS PLANS 
$4,000,000 BUILDING 


100 Men Will Be Asked to Buy 
$10,000 Founders’ Bonds to Start - 


Construction on 20-Story 
Building 


Harry G. Fisher, president of the Chi- 
cago Press Club, has issued a brochure 
bearing the title “Chicago Press Club's 
Four Million Dollar Building Program.” 

The club has been renamed the Greater 
Chicago Press Club and a drive has ibeen 
started to build a 20-story building, sev- 
eral floors of which will be given over to 
the club proper. 

The club’s plan of financing, as set 
forth in the brochure, is “to invite 100 
men of standing to purchase a bond for 
$10,000 bearing 6 per cent interest (on the 
plan of cumulative preferred shares) to 
be known as a Founder’s Bond.” The 
bonds, in addition to bearing interest, en- 
titles the holder to an associate member- 
ship, barred from holding office. If the 
$10,000 bond series does not result in 
$1,000,000, the club plans to issue a sec- 
ond series of $1,000 bonds, the holders to 
be entitled to certain public club priv- 
ileges. 

The booklet describes the membership 
plans as follows: “A committee formed of 
the managing editors of all local dailies, 
along with the local superintendents of 
the Associated Press and the United 
Press (or their appointed proxies) will 
pass upon the qualifications for member- 
ship; secondly, a committee formed of the 
business managers of the Chicago papers 
(or their proxies) shall have entire 
charge of the finances of the club and 
shall O. K. or veto all expenditures of 
the club above $500.” 


Weeklies Plan Chicago Ad Office 


W. C. Jarnagin, formerly managing 
editor of the Des Momes (la.) Capital 
and now publisher of the Storm Lake 
(la.) Pilot-Tribune, weekly, and Justin 
Barry, publisher of the Cherokee (Ia.) 
Times are forming an organization of 
Iowa weekly publishers for the purpose 
of employing an advertising solicitor to 
sell the Iowa weekly field. The repre- 
sentative’s office will be in Chicago. 


Sherman Joins Lanston Company 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany of Philadelphia announces that after 
March 1, Frank M. Sherman will be 
its director of advertising and publicity. 
On that date Mr. Sherman closes his of- 
fice in Chicago, where for two years he 
has been operating an advertising agency 
under his own name, and will move to 
Philadelphia. 


A.N.A. Sets 


The semi-annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers will 
be held May 10 to 12, at the Edgewater 


Convention Date 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, it was announced | 


this week by Robert K. Leavitt, associa- 
tion secretary. 


Dean Williams Honored 


Dean Walter WilliamsWer inemeer amma 


of Journalism at the University of Mis- 


souri was recently named “professor ex-_ 


traordinary” by the National University 
of Mexico, following a series of lectures 


he delivered there on the subject of — 


“Journalism of the United States.” 


Illinois Meeting Postponed 


Meeting of the Illinois Press Associa= | 


tion, previously set to coincide with the 
Inland Daily Press Association sessions 


at Chicago will now be held March 5 and 6. 


Weekly Adopting Tabloid’ Size 
Beginning Saturday, March 13, the’ 
Long Beach (N. Y.) Progress, weekly, | 
will become a tabloid newspaper. 
Kaplan, photographer, has been added to- 
the staff. , 


Winners Feted at New York Advertisin 
Honored—Pedlar & Ryan, 


FORMAL presentation of the 1925 

Harvard Advertising awards, founded 
in 1923 by Edward W. Bok, was made 
by Dean W. B. Donham of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration at a 
dinner in honor of the winners held at 
the Advertising Club of New York, Feb. 
24. 

As summoned to receive their prizes 
the winners were: 

Ernest Elmo Calkins, president, Calkins 
& Holden, Inc, New York, awarded 
gold medal for “distinguished personal 
service to advertising.” 


Ernest Elmo Calkins 


Young & Rubicam, Philadelphia, for 
the Postum Cereal advertising campaign, 
considered ‘“‘most conspicuous for the ex- 
cellence of its planning and execution,” 
awarded $2,000 cash prize and certificate. 

Joseph Richards Company, Inc., New 
York, for the Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration’s “‘Tydol” campaign, deemed 
“the most excellent local campaign of a 
manufacturer, awarded $2,000 and a cer- 
tificate. 

Pedlar & Ryan, Inc, New York, for 
the retail store campaign for Ovington’s 
store, New York, awarded $2,000 and a 
certificate. 

Merle Thorpe, of Nation’s Business, 
Washington, for an advertisement in his 
publication deemed “most effective in the 
use of text,” awarded $1,000 and a cer- 
tificate. 

Willard D. Humphrey, of McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit, for the 
advertisement most effective in the use 
of pictorial illustration, awarded $1,000 
and a certificate. 

Mrs. Erma Perham Proetz, of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
for the advertisement most effective in 
the combination of both pictorial illus- 
tration and text, awarded $1,000 and a 
certificate. 

H. G. Weaver of the General Motors 
Corporation for the most conspicuous 
"research, $2,000 and a certificate. 

Speakers at the dinner were Bruce 

arton, of Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 

New York, representing the jurors: Mrs. 
Proetz, Prof. G. B. Hotchkiss, New York 

Niversity, and Mr. Calkins. 

_Mr. Calkins declared his award pos- 
sibly typified the progress made in adver- 
tising during the past 25 years. He said 
he could not claim all the tribute, but 
Must pass it along to his associates who 
had made his success possible. In closing 

€ expressed the hope that a Harvard 
Award would eventually be created for 
Presentation to a “super copy-writer.” 

Prof. Hotchkiss asserted that advertis- 
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HARVARD AWARDS PRESENTED AT DINNER 


ing could not yet be classed as a pro- 
fession. As yet, he said, its standards 
of eligibility were not strict enough, there 
was rather a spirit of competitive jeal- 
ousy than co-operation and friendly 
rivalry, a tendency to guard “secret 
knowledge” instead of sharing in knowl- 
edge and adding to the general store, 
and insufficient interest in the develop- 
ment of courses of education looking 
towards preparation for advertising work. 

In making the medal award to Mr. 
Calkins the jury said: “Although handi- 
capped by an incurable deafness, his vivid 
personality and fine intellect have been 
a constant inspiration in upholding the 
highest ideals of the advertising fra- 
ternity, and for this service he has been 
chosen by an unanimous jury as the 
recipient of the gold medal for the year 
1925. Asa partner in the firm of Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., since its inception in 
1902, he has long been a leader in es- 
tablishing advertising agency practice. 
Calkins and Holden early became recog- 
nized as the type of new agency that 
was entirely to displace the old. The 
first complete plan for an advertising 
campaign, in typewritten outline, illus- 
trated with exhibits, was evolved in the 
offices of this firm, and was such a nov- 
elty that it was worn out through being 
borrowed and shown to advertisers by 
representatives of newspapers and maga- 
zines. The first attempt to merchan- 
dise advertising campaigns to salesmen 
and dealers also was made by Calkins 
and Holden. 

“Mr. Calkins early realized that art 
and typography must play an important 
part in advertising. Trained as a printer, 
he also studied art to prepare himself to 
utilize the vast resources of art in sell- 
ing messages. He helped to organize the 
first art department in any agency. The 
art department of Calkins and Holden 
has for years been the training school for 
advertising art directors. Mr. Calkins 
also introduced the typographer to the 
agency’s staff, and a special typographical 
department was created. 

“In 1908 the first exhibition of adver- 
tising art was held at the National Arts 
Club, suggested and planned by Mr. 
Calkins, and was the precursor of the 
exhibitions now held annually by the Art 
Directors’ Club. 

“The first book describing the work- 
ing of the new type of advertising agency, 
and the relations of client, agent and me- 
dium, was ‘Modern Advertising,’ written 
by Mr. Calkins jointly with his partner, 
Ralph Holden. Mr. Calkins also has 
written for the Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ners and other magazines, and is a con- 
tributing editor of Advertising and Sell- 
ing Fortnightly. He was given the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of literature from 
Knox College in recognition of his work 
in the field of advertising.” 

Mrs. Proetz, twice winner of a Harvard 
award, was graduated from Washington 
University, St. Louis, in 1913. She came 
to New York some time later and joined 
the editorial staff of the Dry Goods 
Economist, remaining for several years. 
She joined the Gardner Agency, St. Louis, 
two and a half years ago, assisting in the 
servicing of Pet Milk copy. A little more 
than a year ago she was placed in charge 
of this account. 


The copy which won the prize for Mrs. 
Proetz was a full page in the Ladies 
Home Journal. Described as “a very 
feminine advertisement” by Mrs. Proetz, 
it showed the single figure of a woman 
holding up a portion of meat. The cap- 
tion read “Cooked In Milk.” 

In 1924, Mrs. Proetz received $1,000 
for the advertisement most effective in 
use of pictorial. illustration. 

General Motors Corporation advertis- 
ing, in addition to Pet Milk, won a prize 
for. the second consecutive year. To H. 
G. Weaver of the General Motors Cor- 


Mrs. Erma P. Proetz 


poration was awarded $2,000 in cash and 
a certificate for the most conspicuous re- 
search, the purpose of which was to bring 
about economy or obtain efficiency in ad- 
vertising by producing information of 
general value in furthering the knowl- 
edge and science of advertising. This 
was for a research which developed an 
index of effective buying power for con- 
sumers by counties in the United States. 

This was the only award made for re- 
search in 1925, whereas two were made 
in 1924, one of $1,500 to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York, for in- 
vestigation into and analysis of subscrip- 
tion circulation of 44 general magazines 
in metropolitan Cincinnati by various 
groupings, and the second to Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., for a field survey 
report for the American Radiator Com- 
pany. 

The Postum Campaign of Young & 
‘Rubicam was written for a product that 
had been on the market for over 30 years 
and had been powerfully advertised from 
the beginning, agency officials stated. 
Postum was universally known, and has 
been tried, at one time or another, in the 
majority of homes. 

In order to obtain a substantial in- 
crease in Postum business, it appeared 
necessary to create a new interest in the 
product, and a new prestige for it. This 
was accomplished by: 

1. Continuing the old negative appeal 
against coffee that had been largely re- 
sponsible for the Postum business already 
built, but presenting it in a more skillful 
Way. 

2. Stressing the positive values of 
Postum—its distinctive flavor, the whole- 
some materials of which it is made, its 
convenience and its economy. 

Presenting a new way of preparing 
Instant Postum with hot milk, that makes 
it an ideal drink for children. 

4. Making Postum advertising suffi- 
ciently constructive to be accepable to 
publications of the highest grade—thereby 
bringing the product into the best com- 
pany. 

5. Using beautiful pictures and fine 
typography for the prestige and interest 
that such associations give. 

6. Telling the whole Postum story, 
quietly and convincingly, in an effort to 
sell the product to a few people, rather 
than to flash a showy but inadequate 
publicity message before the eyes of 
many. 

7. Preparing what amounted to seven 
distinct campaigns, in an effort to come 
as close as possible to each type or class 
of prospects. These campaigns were dif- 
ferent in both text and illustrations. One 
was directed to men, through magazines 
read largely by men; one to women and 
mothers, through their own magazines; 
one to older children and one to young 
children, in magazines reaching the two 
age groups; one to teachers, one to 


g Club—E. E. Calkins Given Gold Medal—Mrs. Proetz Twice 
Joseph Richards, Young & Rubicam, and W. D. Humphrey Win 


physicians, and one to nurses, in their 
professional media. 

In addition, two supplementary news- 
Paper campaigns were run during the 
year in territories where the salesmen 
were having difficulty in maintaining 
their quotas. 


“In the marketing of gasoline, substi- 
tution is an evil that has grown to alarm- 
ing proportions, especially in New York 
City,” .R. M. Newcomb of the Joseph 
Richards Company stated in describing 
the prize-winning Tydol campaign. 

“An investigation made by the Tide 

Water Oil Sales Corporation indicated 
that im some cases 70 per cent of the 
gasoline being sold from a Tydol pump 
was not Tydol at all. Car Owners were 
paying the full market price for what 
they supposed to be Tydol, and were re- 
ceiving instead an inferior substitute. 
_ lide Water had two courses of ac- 
tion—either to withdraw entirely from 
the rich New York market, or devise 
a new and effective way of stamping out 
substitution. It was finally decided to 
seal the Tydol pumps in such a way that 
only genuine Tydol could be sold from 
them, and to advertise the fact in the 
New York newspapers. 

“The first advertisement of the cam- 
Paign was a double spread in every im- 
portant newspaper in New York. It 
created a sensation. Within 24 hours 
Practically every big legitimate competi- 
tor of the Tide Water had endorsed Tide 
Water’s stand. 

“At the close of the campaign a check- 
up was made, and it was found that the 
advertising had 

1. Reduced substitution of inferior 
gasolines for Tydol to an absolute mini- 
mum. 


2. Introduced a new and accurate way 


of checking Tydol dealers. 

Cemented the relationship between 
Tydol dealers and Tide Water. 

Increased the number of Tydol 
dealers by 10 per cent and had materially 
increased sales. 

“The campaign ran from Oct. 8 to 
Novy. 21 in 6 New York City newspapers. 
It consisted of one double spread; 4 full 
pages; 5 half pages; one 1,050 line and 
three 600 line advertisements.” 

Sophistication of copy and art work 
was the motif of the Ovington campaign 
which won for Pedlar & Ryan, New 
York agency, 
the Harvard 
award for the 
most notable lo- 
cal campaign for 
the excellence of 
planning and ex- 
ecution. 

Describing the 


copy Mr. Ryan 
said: 
“In my letter 


that accompanied 
the campaign, we 
pointed out the 
following points: 
We rather feel 
that Ovington’s is 
a shop with a tremendous variety of 
merchandise and to reflect this shop truly 
the aim of the advertising has always 
been to present a new facet with each 
piece of copy, to show a great variety, 
not of merchandise alone, but of copy, 
art treatment and size of space. 

“Approximately 50 artists worked on 
the campaign. There were several hun- 
dred individual pieces in it. The back- 
ground of the campaign is newspapers 
and in each of 12 papers we use an av- 
erage of 200 insertions a year. 

“The ‘Ovington campaign has always 
been for the sophistication of its copy and 
its art work as well. This has been de- 
liberate. We believe that the curse of 
too many advertisements is fhe perpetual 
‘we want to sell something’ on the part 
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of the merchant, and by an indirection, 
Ovington’s have assumed that people 
want to buy there and have begun their 
advertising from that point. 

“This doesn’t mean that the selling 
element has been out of the copy. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the adver- 
tising is direct merchandise. About 10 
per cent of it is given in a humorous 
treatment. But that 10 per cent of the 
advertising entirely leavens the whole 
campaign. 

“One of the beliefs back of it is that 
it is necessary to pay the reader in in- 
terest for his having read your adver- 
tisement. By doing that he will read a 
great many more of them and the success 
of Ovington’s store is a_ pretty good 
proof that if a person reads 100 Oving- 
ton advertisements in a year we are 
quite apt to get some business out of it.” 

Describing | his prize-winning Hays 
glove advertisement, which was judged 
the best in use of pictorial illustration, 
J. D. Humphrey of McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, Inc., Detroit, said: 

“What we tried to achieve in the series 
of Daniel Hays glove advertisements was 
a treatment that would first of all be 
‘different,’ truly and objective that is 
much easier stated than accomplished. 
The woodcut motif was arrived at by 
process of elimination and settled upon 
after much discussion and experiment. 
A study of previous advertising done by 
Daniel Hays and a review of all competi- 
tive material did not reveal anything ex- 


cept that there were established and 
almost standard methods of picturing 
gloves. A glove, like the part of the 


anatomy it covers, is a most difficult ob- 
ject to portray in any manner except the 
inanimate. 

“In nearly all glove advertising the 
product is shown laid flat, very delicately 
retouched, arranged to show a back with 
embroidery and a palm with the branded 
button, All these illustrations looked 
alike except for the button and they all 
had an appearance that made the word 
embalmed a common and very descrip- 
tive adjective. In the progress of our 
work another standard practice to por- 
tray quality was to employ very  skill- 
fully lighted photographs using silks or 
tapestries for a background. The third 
method provided the atmosphere of qual- 
ity by canes, top hats, bridal reins, and 
the famous burning cigarette on the table 
edge with glove in juxtaposition. For- 
tunately we had time to be dissatisfied 
with our first ideas and sketches. 

“Our first rough sketches in search 
for a theme idea produced a full variety 
of the above treatment. The woodcut 
was a technique that would permit a 
transcription of a well-lighted photograph 
and at the same time would be entirely 
different than the common tendency to- 
ward photographs. It enabled us to em- 
phasize the product beyond what a 
specially lighted photograph could pro- 
duce. Then, too, some. very old estab- 
lished firms including Daniel Hays still 
have woodcut reproductions upon their 
product package. The .very appearance 
of stich packages recalls the days of 
pioneer merchants and imparts something 
of the integrity of old established firms. 
The idea was in perfect harmony with 
the client’s slogan which we would use 
in any event, ‘Gloves since 1854’ and so 
our publication campaign came about in 
this day when all publications carry SO 
much good looking advertising matter 
obviously the output of professional pro- 
duction, mere nicety of display will not 
gain attention.” 

Mr. Humphrey added that distinction 
is the quality most needed in advertise- 
ments, saying that many small store ama- 
teur writers are getting more returns 
per dollar on crude copy, which at least 
attracts attention. 

‘Maybe some of us professionals could 
afford to be not so darned professional,” 
he concluded. “The cost of opening up a 
sales market is rapidly growing no 
cheaper.” 

Members of the jury were: Ex-Gover- 
nor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, and pub- 
lisher of.the Wichita Beacon; Bruce Bar- 
ton, of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York; Neil H. 
Borden, assistant professor of advertising 
in the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Dr. M. T. Copeland, pro- 
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fessor of marketing in the same school ; 
Mac Martin, president of the Mac Mar- 
tin Advertising Agency, Minneapolis ; 
Malcolm Muir, vice-president and chair- 
man of the sales board of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, publishers, New York; 
Stanley Resor, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson ‘Company, advertising agency, 
New York; Tim Thrift, advertising 
manager of the American Multigraph 
Sales Company, Cleveland, and (Cake. 
Woodbridge, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, and 
president of the Dictaphone Corporation, 
New York. 

Seven certificates and cash awards to- 
taling $11,000 and a gold medal were 
awarded for the past year against nine 
cash awards totaling $12,000 and a gold 
medal for 1924. Members of the jury of 
award, nine prominent publishers, adver- 
tising men and Harvard professors, met 
at the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration last month and considered 
the advertisements entered in the compe- 
tition, announcement of their decision 
being reserved until now. Material was 
submitted from all parts of the country, 
representing a wide field. 

The jury has made recommendations 
for several minor changes in the awards 
for 1926, according to Dean Donham, 
the most important of which are the in- 
clusion of an award for the advertising 
campaign of industrial products deemed 
best and an award for the best local 
campaign produced locally in any small 
city or town. Announcement of the 
awards to be given for 1926 will be issued 
shortly. 


FAILURES FAILED TO ADVERTISE 


Joseph Analyses Cincinnati Business 
Disasters in Light of Paid Publicity 


Eighty-four percent of the business con- 
cerns which failed in Cincinnati during 
1924, never did any advertising, Jesse 
M. Joseph, advertising man, told members 
of the Cincinnati Advertisers Club at 
their weekly luncheon recently. Thir- 
teen per cent advertised in’ haphazard 
style and then only at rare intervals, ac- 
cording to Mr. Joseph. The remaining 
four per cent went out of existence, be- 
cause of internal disagreements and other 
conditons bearing no relation to advertis- 
ing, he said. 

“Tt often happens that advertising fails, 
because of the indifference and absolute 
discourtesy of the sales people ina store,” 
he charged. “This is the fault of the 
management, which has neglected to train 
its help in the art of selling and being 
polite to customers, 

“You can’t expect a clerk to compete 
with the salesman who goes from house 
to house and who knows his subject fully, 
because he has been trained in advance. 
That is why the door-to-door canvasser 
is getting the business while the clerk in 
the store, owing to a lack of efficiency, 
is not.” 

Some advertising copy, the speaker de- 
clared, is not effective, since it is written 
in “high-brow” language not understand- 
able to the great masses of the people. 
Other copy, written by national advertis- 
ers, was classified by Mr. Joseph as “sel- 
fish,” inasmuch as it is devoted almost en- 
tirely ‘to a description of the product, 
leaving the local dealer in many instances 
without room even to insert the name of 
his store. 

Mr: Joseph presented figures showing 
that $600,000,000 was spent in the United 
States for newspaper advertising in 1924; 
$300,000,000 for direct-by-mail advertising 
and only $150,000,000 for magazine adver- 
tising. 


Thomas J. Dugan Dead 


Thomas J. Dugan, telegraph editor of 
the Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald, and 
said to be one of the oldest active news- 
papermen in New Jersey, died after a 
heart attack at his home at Clifton, N. 
J., Wednesday night. He was about 60 
years old. Mr. Dugan had been at 
various times on the staffs of the Pater- 
son News, Paterson Guardian, Newark 
Star, New York Evening World and St. 
Louis Republic. His wife and two 
daughters survive. 
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PLAN REORGANIZATION 
OF BROOKLYN EAGLE 


New Corporation Proposed to and Ac- 
cepted by Stockholders Will Insure 
Continuation of Present Policies 
and Management, Says Gunnison 


A plan proposing reorganization of 
the Brooklyn Eagle by formation of a 
new corporation has been accepted by 
a majority of stockholders in that paper 
and will be put into operation shortly, it 
was announced this week. 

Explaining the proposal, Herbert F, 
Gunnison, president, said: 

“Owing to the fact that large blocks 
of Eagle stock were held by estates and 
other stockholders who had expressed a 
desire to rearrange their holdings, it was 
proposed to form a new corporation to 
take over the stock of the older corpora- 
tion. A proposal to this effect has been 
submitted to the stockholders and has 
been accepted formally by a substantial 
majority and will be put into effect at an 
early date. This will insure a continua- 
tion of the old management and the 
policies of the paper. 

“The Eagle will this year celebrate its 
85th anniversary. The paper was estab- 
lished in 1841 by Isaac Van Anden, who 
was succeeded in the presidency by his 
nephew, Col. William Hester, who in 
turn was succeeded by his son, William 
V. Hester, whose son, William V. Hes= 
ter, Jr., is a member of the present board 
of directors of the paper.” 

The proposal to the stockholders was 
submitted by the executives of the present 
organization, Herbert F. Gunnison, presi= 
dent; Raymond M. Gunnison, vice-presi- 
dent; William V. Hester, Jr., secretary, 
and Harris M. Crist, treasurer. 

The reorganization is to be made, ac- 
cording to the letter to stockholders 
“owing to the fact that large blocks of 
the stock of the corporation are held by 
estates,and other stockholders who have 
expressed a desire to rearrange their 
holdings, so that these holdings shall be 
represented by preferred stock with fixed 
cumulative dividend rates, and rights in 
the assets of the corporation prior to the 
rights of the common stock, while at the 
same time retaining a substantial parti- 
cipating interest in the earning power 0 
the corporation over and above the 
amount of the preferred dividends.” 


The underwriters of the plan, who are 
now. in charge of the business of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle say that they are 
“willing to undertake the burdens result- 
ing from the issue of preferred stock 
and to asstime substantially all the future 
risks of the business, provided they are 
accorded the opportunity to subscribe, at 
a fair price, for the common stock to re- 
sult from the recapitalization. 

The plan contemplates the formation of 
a new holding corporation in which the 
property of the present company shall 
be vested. It will have the following 
capitalization: $1,500,000 of first pre- 
ferred 7 per cent cumulative stock, 
divided into 15,000 shares of $100 par 
value each; $750,000 of second preferred 
6 per cent cumulative and participating 
stock, divided into 7,500 shares of $100 
par value each; 25,000 shares of common 
stock ; $750,000 of 6 per cent notes, of 
which $250,000 will be payable at the ex- 
piration of each of the next three years. 

_Each shareholder is invited to exchange 
his present shares on the following basis: 


For each share of Brooklyn Eagle 
stock now outstanding, one share of 7 per 
cent first preferred stock, one half share 
of second preferred stock, and $50 face 
amount of the 6 per cent notes. The 
shareholder is offered $200 face amount 
of the new securities, in other words, 
$100 of 7 per cent, $50 of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred and $50 in notes. The old stock 
is quoted considerably below $200 per 
share. 

The underwriters ask that they be al- 
lowed to subscribe to the new common 
shares at $10 each in the ratio in which 
their plan is successful; that is, if 51 per 
cent of present holders agree to the plan, 
they be permitted to subscribe to 51 per 


cent of the common shares at $10. It is 
agreed that these shares, which will rep- 
resent a majority, will be deposited in a 
New York bank for not less than ten 
years. The deposits are to be made by 
March 31, 1926, or not later than 60 days 
thereafter in case the underwriters decide 
to extend the option to shareholders for 
that period. 


A. W. FELL BUYS DAILY 


Takes 80 Per Cent Interest in Williams- 
port (Pa.) Gazette & Bulletin 


Albert W. Fell, manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, announced Feb. 20 the purchase by 
him and his asso- 
ciates of the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) 
Gazette & Bulle- 
tin. Mr. Fell him- 
self holds 80 per 


cent of, thts 
paper’s stock. 
Colby ee ae 
Laird, who has 
been treasurer 


and general man- 
ager of the paper 
for the past 16 
years, will retire 
with the Brown 
interests, but will 
remain in charge 
of the business until April 1. 

Many improvements will be made in 
the paper involving the expenditure of 
a large sum of money, Mr. Fell said, 
details of which will be made public 
later. 


Mr. Fell is not new in the Williams- 
port field, having served as business 
manager of the Williamsport Sun_ for 
five years. Later he became head of 
publicity for the Congregational Church 
in America, following which he became 
publisher of the» Hudson (N. Y.) Daily 
Star. Previous to last June he was man- 
ager of the New England Daily News-! 
papers Association, resigning at that time 
to join the Pennsylvania publishers’ 
group in the same capacity. 


AuBert W. FELL 


STEVICK BUYS IN ARKANSAS 


Champaign Publisher Acquires Tex- 
arkana (Ark.) Texarkanian 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


TEXARKANA, ARK., Fes. 25.—For a 
reported consideration of $150,000 the 
Texarkana (Ark.) Daily Texarkanian 


has been sold, effective May 1, to David 


W. Stevick of the Champaign (Ill.) 
News-Gazette by J. L. Wadley, pro- 
prietor of the Texarkanian since 1913. 


The deal includes a building valued at | 


$27,500 and a recently installed $30,000 
Duplex tubular press. It is understood 
Mr. 
provements. 
ternoon publication. 


WORK OF U.P. IN “MOVIE” 


Film Required 7 Months to Make— 
Bickel Showing It on Tour 


A “movie” depicting the work of the 
United Press and its men throughout the 
world has just been completed and is 
now being shown before editorial asso- | 
ciations, schools of journalism and similar | 
organizations. It required seven months | 
to make 


Karl A. Bickel, president of the United | 
Press, is just completing an extensive 
trip during which he has addressed nu-: 
merous organizations, and exhibited the’ 
new film. Bickel’s engagements included | 
the Advertising Club, St. Louis, Feb. 
16; Kansas College of Agriculture Man- 
hattan, Kan., Feb. 18; Eleventh District’ 
Conference of Advertisers and Publish-) 
ers, Pueblo, Col., Feb. 23; Chamber. of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb., Feb. 25; Ne- 
braska Editorial Association Hastings 


Neb., Feb. 26; Rotary Club, Springfield, 


5 


Tll., March 1. 


Stevick contemplates $25,000 im- | 
The Texarkanian is an af- 


ee 
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_ JUST WHAT IS THIS YELLOW JOURNALISM? 


“An Intuitive Grasp of Mass Psychology” is Belief of Winkler, F ormerly New York American—‘“‘We’re 


All Veras and Cravens at Heart,”’ 


OW HAT is so-called yellow journal- 
ism?” John K. Winkler, former 

New York American reporter, asked and 

answered this question the other day. 

“It is a type of journalism that in- 
tuitively grasps and panders to the yearn- 

ings of the 95 per cent,” he said. 

“I think every moron in America, 
male, female and Shubert chorus man 
is reading with interest these days the 
intimations of the Cathcart-Craven case. 
‘Every man of them would like to be an 
Earl of Craven, every woman a Vera. 
The yellow press, and most newspapers, 
I think, have at least one or two yellow 
streaks in them, merely provide means 
of escape for the repressed rabble.” 

Writing for multitudes of vicarious 
Veras and men who dream of a Craven 
escapade has been Winkler’s business for 
15 years. Now a magazine writer, he 
calls this past work by a far less pleas- 
ant name than even this implies. 

But this catering to the subconscious 
selves of spinsters, unhappy wives, shop 
girls, stenographers, hungry flappers and 
the masses of men who yearn with Bab- 
bitt to follow the Earl of Craven to 
the African veldt with the shadowy 
nymphs of their dreams, must, in Wink- 
ler’s opinion, be accepted as an impor- 
tant part of any newspaper man’s 
philosophy, if he wishes ever to please 
the public that pays for the papers. 

Winkler, as told in previous install- 
ments in this series, became unpaid pub- 
licity advisor for Mrs. Anne U. Stillman, 
and in that capacity aided in “personal- 
izing” her to newspaper readers as the 
“nation’s sweetheart.” Because of this ex- 
perience and others in his career of sen- 
sational journalism, he has reached the 
conclusion that “we are all Veras and 
Cravens at heart.” 

“We are all, I believe, subconscious 
wastrels and romanticists,’ Winkler said 
in explaining his philosophy. “We all 
yearn to be a Cellini or a Casanova. Even 
a Y. M.C. A. secretary gets a thrill read- 
ing of a sex scandal in the newspapers. 

“A reporter in sensational journalism 
should be serious with the 95 per cent 
and cynical and satirical with the five 
per cent. The brainy reporter, and I 
mean men like Irvin Cobb, Herbert Bay- 
urd Swope, and Frank O’Malley, are 
nen who recognize that news is simply 
1 commodity to be peddled like pickles, 
es us say. The great majority of people 
ike pickles, 
| “Some two hundred years ago an Eng- 
ish comedian cracked the line that roses 
loom only in June, while pickles are 
yeautiful all the year round. After all 
lewspaper men are dealing with delica- 
€ssen minds. Most of the time we are 
writing about pickles, not roses. 

“The technique of the ideal reporter 
8 probably the most exacting in the 
vorld. He must be able to step from the 
evel to a West Jamaica negro elevator 
nan to a Social Register drawing room 
vithout marring his stride.” 

Probably, although he did not say so, 
ne quotation from Walt Whitman 
Imgers in Winkler’s mind: 

“O something pernicious and dread! 
something far away from a puny and 
‘ious life!” 

A realization of the quotation, ab 
2ast, must have come to him at the 
ime when the Halls-Mills murder mys- 
‘ty was front page news. It was a per- 
eet newspaper mystery, a story which 
jaS springing daily sensations “far away 
fom a puny and pious life.” About 
90 newspaper men, Winkler among 
rem, were at New Brunswick where 
te bodies of the church rector and his 
oir singer were found beneath a crab- 
pple tree. 

In addition to mystery it became ap- 
went that “sex,” one of the favorite 
2adline trinity, would play its part in 
te case. Church people were denying 
lereé was any sex affair, but the news- 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Secret love letters in the Hall-Mills murder mystery, life story of Dot King, 


slain Broadway “butterfly,” 


and a newspaper-shadowed Gould elopement—inside 


details of these vivid stories are told for the first time in this concluding article 


m a series on sensational journalism, as recalled by John K. Winkler, 


for 15 


ears reporter for the New Vork American, now writing for the magazines. 
Mystery, sex, and gold, a headline trinity, is said by Winkler to form the 


chief ingredients of yellow journalism, a 


bickles, let us say, not roses. 


commodity which must be handled like 


Paper men thought differently. Most of 
them were interested in trying to learn 


whether or not any love letters had 
passed between Mr. Hall and Mrs. 
Mills. 


If there had been letters, Winkler and 
Many another, was convinced that Mrs. 
Mills was the sort of person who would 
have’ preserved them. They must be 
hidden, he thought, in the Mills home. 
How to get the letters? Who would 
know where they were? 

One day bundles of the New York 
American were dumped off trains in New 
Brunswick. On the front pages of them 
was a box advertising the fact that on 
the following day publication of the 
“secret Hall-Mills love letters” would 
commence, 

Newspaper men swarmed to Winkler. 

“Where and how did you get them? 
What are you hiding out on us?” they 
asked. 

Winkler said he wasn’t sure how the 
letters had been obtained by his office. 
Some expressed the opinion he had 
“faked” them. Today, he gives this in- 
dication of the manner in which the 
Hearst papers obtained one of the great- 
est beats of recent years: 

“IT was certain there was an ‘Abelard 
and Heloise’ love affair between the 
clergyman and Mrs. Mills. I was just 
as certain love letters had passed be- 
tween them and that they would be 
found in the Mills home. 

“Charlotte Mills, the 16-year-old 
daughter, seemed to me to be my best 
bet in getting the letters. Tf anyone 
knew, she was the person. With another 
newspaper man and another girl. One 
night I took Charlotte on a dinner party 
to a roadhouse seven miles from New 
Brunswick. Charlotte, I saw, glorified 
in the case. What she seemed to want 
most was to be able to capitalize on the 
publicity the case had given her, 

~ Yes’; I’ told) her, ‘you have 


possibilities. You may write for the 
newspapers and make big money, you 
may be able to get on the vaudeville 


stage. What you need is a lawyer to 
act as an adviser. Let me arrange that 
for you.’ 


“In my report to the office on the next 
day, I suggested that a lawyer be sent 
out to act personally for Charlotte. The 
lawyer came. In three days, the letters 
had been obtained, found under a carpet 
in the Mills home. I know the lawyer 
got them. The attorney denies it to this 
day.” 

A New York story that also had the 
headline trinity of mystery, sex and 
gold, was the Dot King murder, the first 
of the “Broadway butterfly” cases. For 
a long time it furnished vicarious thrills. 

On the evening that this story broke, 
Winkler was reading before his fire in 
his apartment. The telephone rang and 
a girl’s voice asked if he was going to 
be home and could she call. 

The speaker was a former forger, a 
high-class “gold-digger” and a notorious 
within-the-law — blackmailer. Winkler 
had become acquainted with her report- 
ing a case when she had been unsuc- 
cessfully sued for blackmail by a wealthy 
turfman. At the time she was running 
a resort in Chicago. Mrs. Winkler, née 
Anne Dunlap, and then a star woman re- 
porter for the New York American, 
was to be at home, and a friend was 
there also. Winkler invited the woman 
to come. 

“By the way, Jane,” (that is not her 
real name) Winkler said, after a short 
while of casual conversation, “have you 
ever seen this girl before?” He pushed 
over a copy of an evening paper that 
carried Dot King’s picture. 

Jane gasped. “That’s 
Keenan,” she replied. “Of 
know her?” 

“Yes,” said Winkler. 


Dorothy 
course [| 


“She was call- 


greating herself King before she was mur- 


“Peddling pickles” in Canada, or in other words chasing Harry K. Thaw after 


his escape from Matteawan in 1913. 


Back seat (left to right). 


Lester Wal- 


bridge, New York Sun; J. K. Winkler, New York American, Rodney Bean, 
New York Times, and Charles K. Ulrich, New York Herald. (front) Capt. 


John Lanyon, 


private detective for William Travers Jerome, 


and Edward 


Brecker, New York World. 


He Says Citing Big Cases to Support “Escape”’ Theory 


dered. Where have you been all day P 
The story’s been on the street since 
noon.” 


Jane definitely proved to Winkler that 
she had known the murdered Broadway 


butterfly. She said, too, she thought she 
knew the murderer. All night long they 
talked. Jane told that “Dot” had been 


a girl in one of her resorts. The man 
she thought must have killed “Dot” she 
described as a hanger-on with a notori- 
ous gang. He was taking money from 
Dorothy. When Jane was in New York 
three weeks before this man had told her 
he was through with Dorothy. He asked 
Jane to tip him off on the layout of 
Dorothy’s apartment, to tell him where 
the jewels were kept. 

“Til get in there and choke the life 
out of her, and we'll split 50-50,” he said. 

Conversation in the Winkler apart- 
ment began to lag. One of the group 
went to the window and raised the 
shade. The sun was shining, It was 
8 o'clock in the morning. 

Anne Dunlap jumped up. 

“I have an appointment at nine o'clock 
in Staten Island,’ she explained. 
“Hylan has named a ferry boat William 
Randolph Hearst, and Mrs. Hearst is 
to christen it.” 

She left on her assignment. Winkler 
telephoned the American he had a big 
smash on the Dot King mystery, and 
wrote the story which crowded other 
news out of the first page the next 
day—the life story of the murdered girl. 
To the police he gave the name of the 
man mentioned by his visitor as the mur- 
derer. They brought him to police head- 
quarters, questioned him at length, but 
could not break his alibi. 

“He is driving a gyp 
York today,” Winkler said. 
vinced he killed Dot King.” 

The mystery remains unsolved. 

These two ‘Winkler reminiscences have 
been stories of mystery and sex. A third 
he recalled has gold as primary interest, 
the wealth of the Gould family. Mrs. 
Winkler played an important part. in 
“breaking” this story, which might be 
cailed the personally conducted elope- 
ment of Edith Gould and Carroll W. 
Wainwright, First news of an elope- 
ment of a young couple, socially prom- 
inent, in the millionaire class! What 
newspaper wouldn’t fall over itself to 
get it? 

It was cocktail hour in the Yale Club, 
New York. A group of members were 
playing cards in a corner, sipping as 
the pasteboards were flicked down. A 
young boy approached, excused himself, 
and whispered in the ear of one of the 
players, a prominent New York attorney. 
Nodding his excuses, the lawyer left 
the. players. 

A few moments later he came back 


taxi in New 
“T am con- 


laughing, 
“That_is Carroll Wainwright,’ he 
said. “He wants to elope with young 
p & 


Edith Gould, and was asking me in what 
state he should go to get married easi- 
est.” Others at the table were all 
lawyers. The speaker was certain con- 
fidence would be kept. 

Another had overheard, In the of- 
fice of the American, Winkler was called 
to the telephone. 

“Here’s a story might interest you,” 
a friend said. “One of the Gould girls 
is going to elope either today or to- 
morrow.” 


That was all he would tell at the 
time. A hard tip to work on. The 
Social Register was consulted. It was 


finally decided that Edith Gould, then 
about 17, was the most likely prospec- 
tive honeymooner. 

Anne Dunlap went out to see what 
more she could learn from Winkler’s 
Yale Club friend. Late that night she 
obtained from him the facts that the 
boy’s last name began with “W,” and 
had another “W” in the middle. Again 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


“Combining law and journalism”—John H. Perry 


G6 LEGAL newspaper man, combin- 
ing the best features ot both 


law and journalism,” is the way John 
Holliday Perry has been described. 

His background is one of the briefest 
in American newspaper annals. Born 
in Kentucky of a family which reaches 
back to Commodore Perry and beyond, 
he graduated at 19 from the University 
of Virginia and went to the Northwest. 
In Seattle, he practiced law and became 
appointed public prosecutor, in which 
job he distinguished himself for aggres- 
siveness, and sheer legal smartness. 

E. W. Scripps discovered Perry fight- 
ing stubbornly in the Seattle courts. He 
offered him a job as national counsel 
for the Scripps-McRae string, and Perry 
accepted. 

This was 15 or so years ago. when the 
Scripps organization didn’t think a day 
in a new daily’s life was complete with- 
out an injunction or a contempt of court 
party. Perry’s life for nearly a decade 
was a succession of railroad depots, hotel 
lobbies and court rooms. He battled 
cases by the hundreds and never lost 
one. Later he resigned from the United 
Press Associations, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association and Scripps’ Papers, 
and then turned to newspaper publishing. 


He bought into the old American 
Press Association, gradually acquired 
control and turned it into a new organ- 
‘zation. He. also acquired the Auto- 
caster. 

He jumped across the country to 


Minneapolis and bought the Minneapolis 
News after operating in Tulsa as half- 
owner of the Tulsa Tribune and selling 
the Scattle Post-Intelligencer to William 
Randolph Hearst. The News didn’t pan 
out well. Perry sold it and took a flight 
to Reading, Pa., after his fingers were 
singed a bit in Charleston, GA Gea nere 
he took the Reading Times and built it 
into a valuable property. 


In 1921 he acquired the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Journal. After this purchase he 
took over the Pensacola Journal, and 
later the Pensacola News. Before and 
during negotiations for these properties 
Perry entered banking in Florida with 


his brother Norvin. Starting with the 
Bank of Commerce, Latin-American 


Bank, and Merchants & Mechanics Bank 
they took over in turn more than a 
dozen. All the while his Florida inter- 
ests were growing. 

“T never have viewed Florida,’ he 
said recently, ‘as a get-rich-quick game. 
Anybody who has seen the state develop 
as | have seen it must have more respect 
for it. True, Florida isn't yet what 
might be called an industrial state ; but 
its prosperity isn’t merely the product of 
excitement or the gambling instinct. 

“Florida will beat the world’s cynicism 
by surviving its boom and continuing 
its growth. 

“Naturally, a man who has so many 
hostages to fortune in Florida as I have, 
would be unwise to do anything else but 
laud the state. Outside of that, if I 
didn’t own a paper or a penny, I'd be for 
Florida because my business judgment 
made me back Florida years ago, and 
that judgment has been justified in divi- 
dends, and in something besides—my own 
good health.” 

With his rise to fortune Perry has 
shared prosperity with those who work 
for him. He is not a large salary payer, 
but the handful of executives who grew 
up with him in the Scripps organization 
and joined him in his newer ventures 


have all progressed- handsomely. Every 
one of them is independent because 
Perry pays with stock interest and 
bonuses. Two men, this side of 35, who 


have earned a livable salary with Perry 
for ten years, would each be worth more 
than a quarter million dollars if they 
“cashed in” today. 


for 
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It is difficult to name any one mental 
trait as responsible for Perry’s success. 
He is not the nose-grinding ‘Alger of 
fiction. He takes things easily, lives a 
wholesome life at his Hastings-on-Hud- 
son home when he isn’t in Florida, puts 
in about five hours on an average at 
his office, and passes out all details to 
his lieutenants, giving the head execu- 
tives full authority and holding them 
alone responsible for results. He com- 
mands loyalty and gives it. 

One cannot say that he rose from ab- 
ject poverty to riches, because it wouldn’t 
be true. His uncle, John Holliday, for 
whom he was named, owned the Jndian- 
apolis News. 


ROCHESTER DAILY SOLD 
ON COURT ORDER 


Democrat & Chronicle, Morning, 
Assumes Ownership of Herald After 


Judicial Decision—To Continue 


for “A Short Time” 


Sale of the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 
to its morning newspaper rival, the 
Democrat & Chronicle, was ratified in 
a decision handed down Tuesday at Buf- 
falo by Judge John R. Hazel of the Fed- 
eral District Court. The sale was fore- 
cast in-last week’s Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Announcement was made that publica- 
tions of the Herald would continue for 
“a short time.” 

The decision was the result of a pro- 
ceeding to show cause why the assets of 
the Rochester Herald Publishing Com- 
pany should not be sold to the Roches- 
ter Printing Company, publishers of the 
Democrat & Chronicle. The decision 
provided that $235,000 shall be paid for 
the property, with the exception of some 
cash assets amounting to $5,000 and ac- 
counts receivable, said to amount to 
$127,000. Equities in life insurance poli- 
cies held by employes also are excepted. 

There is a stipulation in the decision 
that the Rochester Printing Company 
shall make a bid of at least $50,000 for 
the real estate of the Herald when it is 
sold in Rochester at public auction on 
March 29. 

The Herald went into receivership on 
Aug. 4, 1925, and continued until Jan. 19, 
1926, when the receivers, John W. Baker, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Ithaca Journal News, and John W. Rem- 
ington, a Rochester attorney, sought an 
order authorizing them to sell the as- 
sets of the Herald to its competitor. The 
decision of this week confirms the sale. 

Officers of the Rochester Herald Com- 
pany at the time of the sale were Bruce 
Potter, president and treasurer; Edwin 
C. Mason, vice-president; William D. 
Manning, secretary. 


Phelps Watertown Standard President 


Charles A. Phelps was chosen president 
of the Standard Publishing company, 
publishers of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Standard, at a meeting of the board of 
directors held last week. George Duffy 
was elected vice-president, A. B. Parker, 
general manager and treasurer and Miss 
Hazel E. Ryan, secretary. 

The new board of directors consists of 
Charles A. Phelps, George Duffy, C. W. 
Valentine, A. R. Kessinger, Rome, B. B. 
Taggart, D. M. Anderson, Addison B. 
Parker, L. C. Mitchell, George A. Glynn, 
F. K. McEvoy, W. A. Mather, Adams, 
and C. J. Reeder, Carthage. 


Libel Suit Hearing in March 


The suit for $15,000 in the libel action 
brought by John Polakas, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Polish 
Citizen, against Mrs. Marie K. 'Gomolska, 


-publisher of the STowo Polskie, Utica, 


will be brought up for appeal before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
at the March term, The action was 
previously tried in 1924, resulting in a 
verdict of no cause for action, The suit 
instigated by Mr., Polakas was the .cul- 
mination of a series of charges and coun- 
ter charges between the two parties. 


TO FORM GENEVA PRESS 
MEET PLANS IN MARCH 


Favorable Responses Foretell Success 


of 


of Conference — Committee 
Organization to Be Named 
—Japan Shows Interest 


By Atpin E. JOHNSON 
(Geneva Correspondent, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


GENEvA, Feb. 12—Definite steps to- 
wards the convocation of an International 
Press Conference will be taken by the 
Council of the League of Nations when 
it meets early in March, as a result of 
the large number of very favorable re- 
sponses received from a Canvass of the 
world’s press. 

So great has been the interest that the 


Committee of Organization, which was | 


originally planned to have 12 or 15 mem- 


bers, will now probably consist of 40 or ~ 


50. This Committee, which will be 
chosen by the League Council, upon the 
recommendation of press organizations 0 
various countries, will meet in. Geneva 
early this summer, or probably late in the 
spring, to draw up an agenda for the 
conference and decide upon methods of 
procedure. 

Inasmuch as most of the questions sug- 
gested in the communications received by 
the League are technical, such as tele- 
graph facilities, reduced rates, etc., the 
sub-committees will be detailed to deal 
with these matters. Other questions, such 


as “property rights” to news, copyrights, | 
etc., will be handled by a sub-committee | 


especially qualified to deal with those 
problems while items of semi-political im- 
port, such as censorships, travel facilities 
and rights of correspondents, interchange 
of international news facilities such as 


tours, reduced railway rates, etc., will be 
representa- | 


discussed 

tives. 
Japan is the latest country to manifest 

interest in the conference and committees 


by 


governmental 


representing the Japanese press have been | 


appointed after a series of meetings, to 
attend to Oriental interests and co- 
operate. 

The response received from the Amer- 
ican and British press has been particular- 
ly gratifying, inasmuch as it is admitted | 
that these two countries are the ones) 
which should be most interested.  Be-| 
cause of the importance of the Anglo- 
British press, each country will be al- 
lowed several delegates—probably four or 
five at least from the United States. 

According to plans, each of the press 
associations will be asked to name a rep- 
resentative; the larger newspapers, such 
as the New York Times, the New York 
World, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
Chicago News and Chicago Tribune, it is 
felt, should be entitled to a joint repre- 
sentative because of their large cable toll 
expenditures and interest in foreign staffs. 

Since my last dispatch, press organiza- 
tions of Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Latvia, Norway, Poland, Switzerland and 
Japan have sent to the secretariat ad- 
ditional communications regarding the 
Conference. In every case where interes! 
was mild at first, the press has become! 
enthusiastic over the possibilities for con- 
crete benefits, both to the press and the 
public, through a Conference. | 

It is interesting to note that the press 
departments of all the Foreign Offices 0: 
Europe, without exception, have lined uf 
for the movement—influenced undoubt 
edly, by the interest displayed by pub 
lishers, editors and correspondents. 


| 


Toronto M. E. Takes First Vacation 


After 37 years service on the Toront 
Globe, during which he rose from cul 
reporter to managing editor, Stewar 
Lyon left on Feb. 20, for his first ex 
tended holiday. Accompanied by_ Mrs 
Lyon he will spend four months in South 
ern Europe, afterwards visiting Englan' 
and Scotland. Prior to his departure th 
entire staff of the Globe assembled to bi 
him bon voyage. W. G. Jaffray, presi 
dent of the Globe, presented Mr. Lyo 
with several travelling gifts. 


| 
| 
| 
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ELLING GRAVURE ADVERTISING SPACE 
: TO LOCAL MERCHANTS 


cal Solicitor With Specialized Knowledge and Exclusive 
Gravure Assignment Can Make It a Profitable 
Medium for Retailers 


By E. LESLIE WATHEN 


(Rotogravure Editor, Buffalo Courier) 


This is the first of a series of articles on the topic of gravure written by E. 
ie Wathen, exclusively for Epiror & PUBLISHER. The next article will appear 


im early date. 


IE mistake that most newspapers 
taake when they try to sell gravure 
irtising to local merchants is that they 
do not assign a 
man to specialize 
on grayure  ac- 
counts. Conse- 
quently the ad- 
vertising _ solici- 
tor follows the 
line of least re- 
Shisjtiam ce. be 
quotes gravure 
advertising rates 
to the client, who 
immediately com- 
plains that it costs 
too much. This is 
because he makes 
a mental compari- 
son of the differ- 
( in price between gravure and black- 
(white linage. The solicitor in turn 
jes no effort to sell gravure and signs 
/up for regular newspaper space at 
‘lower rate. ; 
‘ational advertisers have been quick 
ealize the pulling power of advertis- 
space in gravure sections because they 
‘a keener sense of advertising values 
(have analyzed the returns in sales for 
‘ dollar spent. 
bcal advertisers in cities where news- 
jrs publish gravure sections can be 
| and stay sold on gravure if they are 
‘erly approached. 
nere is only one way to sell roto- 
‘ure space successfully. First, an ad- 
ising solicitor must be appointed to 
it exclusively. When you have 
‘ted the proper man, who has a pleas- 
‘personality and appearance, and can 
lin a convincing manner, send him to 
plant that prints the gravure section. 
‘him stay there long enough to learn 
‘understand some of the technicalities 
fe intaglio process of reproduction, 
‘as the kind of photographic copy 
will reproduce best and the kind of 
) faces that give best results when 
joyed in gravure advertising. When 
‘advertising salesman is satisfied that 
jas a fair knowledge of the require- 
'S of gravure and can talk intelli- 
‘y on the topic, he is ready to sell. 
second step is to give this solicitor 
‘proper ammunition with which to 
bach clients. 
le salesman can not go to a merchant 
Imerely talk gravure advertising; he 
have some rough layouts suggest- 
{campaign that will appeal to the 
-of consumer the advertiser wants to 
(. These dummies must be attractive 
‘ler to arouse the interest of the mer- 
'. It is well to suggest a trial or test 
‘align, because once a man is sold on 
ire and uses the proper pictorial 
| the results will keep him sold. 
mow of a local shoe account that 
[three months to sell on using gray- 
‘pace. When they started, it was 
la test campaign to run for eight 
, using space one column by 100 
(deep. They advertised a special 
shoe in gravure only, and the re- 
‘were so gratifying that at the end 
le trial period that this advertiser 
'd the space up to three columns 
0 and 20 lines deep and has been 
| Stavure ever since. This is only 
| Many examples of advertisers, who 
creasing their sales volume through 
sistent use of gravure, 
Space permitted, I could fill this 
i issue with testimonials of adver- 
| who are getting remarkable re- 
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reason for the success of gravure 


$$ a 


advertising is no mystery. At the start, 
it has one hundred per cent reader atten- 
tion value. The pictorial section interests 
every reader. They scan every page and 
advertisement. Why? Because it is en- 
tertaining and pleasing to look at. The 
other reason is that pictures of the 
actual merchandise can be faithfully re- 
produced. If it is furniture, the exquisite 
design is shown to best advantage; even 
the grain of the wood is visible. In the 
case of women’s wearing apparel, the 
graceful lines of the garment are shown 
and the texture of the fabric retained. 
Gravure advertising is the same as dis- 
playing merchandise in a show window. 
The consumer sees a photograph of the 
article advertised which does not mis- 
represent or exaggerate, as an artist’s 
drawing is apt to do—it instills a certain 
confidence in the buyer. 

Copy for this medium should devote 
at least two-thirds of the space to an 
illustration. Actual photographs of the 
merchandise, artistically arranged, are de- 
cidedly preferable. 

I advocate that the price of the article 
should appear on the advertisement; “be- 
cause, should the reader be interested in 
the merchandise shown, the next thought 
is, “How much does it cost?” I£ the 
[rice is right, the sale is sure to follow. 
Of course, there are some things that will 
tot permit the quotation of prices, but 
they are the exception rather than the 
rule, 

To stimulate results for your advertis- 


Dont fear 
Pyorrhea 


Prevent it ! 


Qstringosol 
twice a da 


A # ounce bortle makes 
1% gallons effective 
mouth wash 


visit your 

dentist at 

least twice 

a year 

For sample writename and address 
on this ad and mail to 


Dept. 20 
FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 


ASTRINGUSOL 


The concentrated mouth prophylactic ; 


This is not considered as good gra- 
vure copy. If the illustration had 
been a photograph of the actual 
bottle, it would have made a very 
attractive advertisement. 


ers in rotogravure, arrange the make-up 
of advertising pages to have pictures 
(editorial material) on the same page or 
opposite advertising pages whenever pos- 
sible. Keep the copy of rival firms well 
separated, but do not sacrifice the artistic 
make-up of the entire section to cater to 
the advertiser or you'll kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Service your 
local advertisers and help them prepare 
good gravure copy at cost and you will 
find it will pay in the long run. 

The following are a few of the im- 
portant rules to remember in preparing 
gravure advertising copy: 

ILLUSTRATION—A 


good clear 


for 
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Make copy fool-proof by detailed instructions. If copy is in several units make 
a dummy layout with location and treatment of each unit clearly indicated. 
The above is an excellent specimen layout. 


glossy print (black and white photo- 
graph)—a photograph with detail and 
tone value (immediate tones between the 
highlights and the deepest shadow). Do 
not use contrasty photographs with strong 
highlights and very black shadows: it is 
better to use a gray looking photograph 


This is an excellent example of the 


proper use of gravure. The adver- 
tisement is dominated by the picture 
and the copy is brief. 


providing that all the detail you want to 
show is visible. Gravure accentuates in 
tone value, avoid too much black in a 
picture as it will be blacker in the re- 
production. 

TY PE—A\lways use a good open light- 
face type and never use type smaller than 
8-point. If you are using type to re- 
produce white on a black background or 
black on a tint background, nothing 
smaller than 10 point bold-face is recom- 
mended. Type faces that reproduce well 
in gravure are—Caslon, Bodoni, Century, 
Cheltenham, Bookman, Della Robia, and 
Clearface. 

SIZE OF ADVERTISEMENT— 
Take enough space to make the proper 
display and use pictures. Do not try to 
cram too much type matter in the ad- 
vertisement, if you have a lot you must 
say take big space so it can be read 
without effort. The best use of gravure 
is to let the illustration tell your story. 


New Shrine for Eugene Field 


The dust of Eugene Field, Chicago 
newspaper man and poet, will be rein- 
terred in the cloister of the Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Chicago, 
March 7. 


PHILADELPHIA DAILY 
WINS TOLL VICTORY 


Record’s Straw Vote and Persistent 
Campaign Effects Passage of 
Act Permitting Bridge 


Charge 


Goy. Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania, 
and Gov. A. Harry Moore, New Jersey, 
have publicly congratulated the Phila- 
delphia Record following the passage by 
the Pennsylvania legislature of an Act 
permitting the collection of tolls on the 
new $36,000,000 Delaware River Bridge 
between Philadelphia and Camden. 

Work on the bridge had been halted 
while the two states became more and 
more deadlocked on the question of 
whether it was to be a free bridge or 
toll. 

On Novy. 5, the Record announced in a 
front-page editorial that it would sound 
out public opinion on the Pennsylvania 
side to determine if the voters were as 
firm in their demand for a free bridge 
as public officials insisted they were. 

A straw vote taken indicated sentiment 
in favor of a toll charge. 

Governor Pinchot thereupon called a 
special session of the legislature to pass 
on the question. The Record kept up 
a vigorous agitation for repeal of the 
Pennsylvania act which forbade collec- 
tion of tolls. The campaign was crowned 
with success when the act permitting toll 
charges was passed. The congratulatory 
messages from the two governors fol- 
lowed. 

Rowe Stewart, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Record, expressed 
pleasure at the action of the legislature. 

“We do not consider our part in this 
agitation as especially unusual because 
the Record has always stood four-square 
for honest representation of the wishes 
of the people,” Mr. Stewart said. “We 
took. a hand in the controversy without 
bias and performed what we consider the 
function of a newspaper—the espousal 
of the citizens’ rights. 


Hearst and Brisbane Coming East 


William Randolph Hearst and Arthur 
Brisbane will arrive in New York early 
next week from his California ranch. 
An important meeting of New York 
Hearst executives is scheduled. 


Forestry Confab in New York 


Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau, was host 
at a luncheon to paper and pulp leaders 
at the Canadian Club, New York, Feb. 
26. Forestry conservation was. dis- 
cussed. 


ASS 


Chapter XXX 
The Circus Bill-Poster Trail Blazer 


N advertising characters I have always 
been interested in the quaint, the odd, 
the queer and the eccentric. Among the 
host of ghosts of other days none is more 
in this class than the old circus bill 
poster, whose com- 
ing was the an- 
nouncement of va- 
cation days, bands 
playing, parades 
and great excite- 
ment. u 

When he came to 
our town he was the 
hero to .all boys. 
His tales of travel 
in places afar off 
gave him a wide- 
eyed and _ open- 
mouthed audience. 

Our town took on 
a carnival appear- 
ance when the 
winter-scarred bill- 
boards, rickety old 
barns, coal sheds, 
fences and tele- 
graph poles became 
plastered with great 
glaring pictures of 
elephants, horses, 
tigers, lions and all 
ferocious wild ani- 
mals ; daring, 
gaudily dressed 
trapeze performers, 
funny clowns and 
all the other mar- 
velous wonders that 
would be presented 
in the big tent. 

We boys. fol- 
lowed the bill post- 
ers because they 
were strange ad- 
venturers to US. 
They were cham- 
pion world travel- 
ers, globe-trotters, 
adventurers and ex- 
plorers bold—they 
said so themselves. 
They had been 
everywhere and 
seen everything 
worth seeing—and 
how they loved to 
brag about it. 

The old travel-worn advertising cars 
were like pirates’ dens. Here were great 
stacks of colored bills, smelling strongly 
of printer’s ink, and the barrels of flour 
for making paste. The walls were cov- 
ered with pictures of famous actresses 1m 
tights, which at that time were consid- 
ered scandalous. The comfortable, tousled 
bunks and littered tables all appealed to 
youthful imaginations. The youth who 
was permitted to sit in a confab within 
these cherished walls was considered most 
lucky. 

The life of a circus bill poster pro- 
vided thrills enough to lure boys away 
from home. We loitered about the car 
to help, and to be invited to enjoy the 
privilege of those marvelous abodes. 

About the most miraculous things in 
my life had been Robinson Caruso, the 
magic lantern, medicine show Indians, 
skillful knife-throwers, rope walkers, ven- 
triloquists and sleight-of-hand perform- 
ers. But these things faded into nothing 
when the bill posters told what they had 
seen. They, had seen the splendor of 
large cities and states. They told mar- 
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velous tales of travel in Mexico, Canada, 
South America and foreign countries. 
Bull fights, bandits, gambling dens and 
perils galore had been encountered in 
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Small boys stood gog 
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their rambling about in the advertising 
cars of the circus. 

In large cities they had seen all the 
wickedness and evils. In whispers of awe 
they told of Custom House Row in Chi- 
cago; Over the Rhine in Cincinnati; Utah 
Street in El Paso; Barbary Coast in 
San Francisco, and hundreds of other 
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CIRCUS 


widely advertised spots of wickedness in 
the world. 

In those days great sections of vice 
were licensed and protected by law. 
Stories of these dens of iniquity were 
passed around eagerly, giving them the 
most extensive advertising. The old- 
timers who spun these yarns, chewed 
scrap, swore and talked, and acted as we 
thought men of the world acted. 

But the life of a traveling bill poster 
was not all spinning yarns of evils, crimes 
and marvels. They had to work hard, 
because every man on the crew had much 
territory to cover each day with his 
posters, banners and telegraph pole 
cards. 

Loaded down with two large buckets 
of paste, brushes and bills he set out to 
cover boards, fences and barns. He was 
always accompanied by a gang of boys 
eager to lend a helping hand and get a 
free “comp” to the circus. No matter 
what the weather, rain or shine, he had 
to get those marvelous posters up. His 
work had to be finished when the car was 
ready to move on to the next stop. 

Boys: in small towns learned much 
about other lands and the wonders they 
never even dreamed of from these travel- 
ing circus advertising men. Marvelous 
were their tales of adventure, superb were 
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the pictures they painted of the circus to 
follow in their wake. Every boy was 
tipped off how to help put up the tents 
and see the big show... Some were disap- 
pointed when they got hooked in by the 
side show tent erectors instead of the big 
main tent. 

If the gaudy colored posters did not sell 
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the community, the boys by word of 
mouth advertised the wonders of the cir- 
cus. They knew all about everything be- 
cause, hadn't Joe, the bill poster, sworn it 
was truer 

These advertising wanderers were he- 
roes to the small town boys. There was 
always a fight to be the first to help in 
carrying the buckets of paste or piles of 
paper. It was looking over the horizon 
into a new world to see these great gobs 
and splashes of color going up slowly, 
forming a picture which once seen never 
can be forgotten. 


Chapter XXXI 
Schemes I Have Worked 


FROM the start I had a scheme mind. 
There was a peculiar fascination in 
the old guessing contests, prize and name 
contests; the Rebus; What’s What, 
Who’s Who, and that endless number of 
schemes used to get quick action. 

While some schemes and contests were 
worthless, others possessed merit be- 
cause they lived up to conditions and de- 
livered what they claimed to deliver. 

Who can say that they were all bad for 
advertising? They certainly brought re- 
sults. And my first lesson in advertising 
was “Results are what count.” 


rai. BLAZERS or ADVERTISING 


The Circus Bill-Poster Trail Blazer 


There was that famous old “Presi 
’ which I helpe 
work out and put on newspapers. 


tial Guessing Contest,’ 


A double spread wo 


uld be bought | 


newspaper at a low rate, and the j} 


would be put up into 
were sold to advertise 
depending on position 


gle-eyed to hear the marvellous tales of the circus bill-poster—henchman of advertising 


mark slogan or name. 
was the advertisement reading cd 
rewards for jingles and verse, adve 


some business, a new 
event. New schemes 
in constant demand. 


to have a stunt that was novel anc 


the public liked to 
The old lotteries of 
out, but in their plac 


tising contests, which offered att 


awards for little work 


Slogans and advertising phrase: 
desired by advertisers, and the q 
way to get one was to run a pr 


test. 


The majority of old advertising 
schemes, now prohibited by the Pe 
Department, were valuable to 
lot of excitement about some new j 
or trade-marked name. 


sales were made becau 


pelled to buy something in order t 


pete in the contest. 


The hope of getting somethi 
nothing, or winning some attractr 
prize brought in the mob-money. 


Prize contests are 


and will continue to be worked wit 
success, but they do not have the 


they once did. 


(To Be Continued Next We 


50 spaces. =} 
rs at various 1) 
. The rates jj 
figured so thi 
good profit w| 
result from | 
space. 
The picture) 
all the Presi 
of the Uni} 
States were ¢| 
two. pieces at 
ferent angles, | 
one-half of 
picture was pf 
in each space, | 
The awards, 
paid for the) 
arrangement | 
most complete 
tures presen) 
The idea we 
paste the two) 
of pictures of 
President tog) 
give the nan 
each Presiden 
names and 
dresses of th 
vertisers and 
specialties. 
For small 
prizes thousat 
artistic d 
were receivel 
was a big stu. 
the newspape | 
advertisers ) 
delighted wit 
results. | 
Such “ge 
were not cons) 
fakes, becausi 
stimulated i 
in a store a 
offerings. | 
Then ther! 
the old letter 
ing contests, 
ing and ] 
coloring con 
for children, 
ing up a l 
words from 
firm name, or 
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brand, or a ¢ 
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gamble for 
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Detroit News Advertisement 
Brings Thousands 


A DOUBLE truck advertisement published exclusively in The 
Detroit News brought the crowd of people pictured above to 
the Brushaber Furniture Company’s doors on a zero morning. | 

So great was the response that people had to be kept in line for 
hours nor were the articles advertised of such a nature as to bring 
out only the professional bargain hunters. The people were well 
dressed middle class Shoppers of the type that has learned to read 
advertising in The News with confidence. This reader faith plus 
the great circulation of The News that thoroughly covers the whole 
Detroit market is the combination that many of the world’s most 
famous advertisers have put to use to win for them rich returns from 
America’s Fourth City. And that combihation iS responsible for the | 
publication by The Detroit News during 1925 of 33,366,494 lines of 
advertising—the greatest volume among all metropolitan newspapers. 


The Detroit News | 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
315,000 Daily Circulation 350,000 Sunday Circulation 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING LOSING SALES 


THROUGH LACK OF LOCAL TIE-UPS 


Telling Where to Buy Should 
General Copy, 


Ad Director Declares, 
“=~ Experiences With Manufacturers 


Be Important Feature of All 
Citing 


By. R. T. SNODGRASS 


pe other=day we ran an advertise- 
ment forFower Fish Brand Slickers. 
Several of -my—triends asked me where 
they could buy 
one at retail_in 
Sf——Pant.—-One 
man told me he 
had called on five 
retailers without 
finding them. 
The fact is that 
these goods have 

a very fair distri- 

bution here, suf- 

ficient to fully 
justify local ad- 
vertising. 

Of course, out of 

the several hun- 
dred possible re- 

tail outlets, there 
are plenty who do not carry this excel- 
lent line. 

This instance is but typical of the ex- 
perience and observation which I have 
had for some 25 years in connection with 
national and local advertising. It points 
with a flaming arrow to the one great 
overlooked and neglected element in ad- 
vertising which is costing millions upon 
millions of dollars. 

We hear a lot of talk about national 
advertising. There ain’t no such animal. 
In its last analysis, all selling is retail 
selling and all advertising is retail adver- 
tising. It is local. It is individual, per- 
sonal. The simple exchange of a piece 
of goods for a piece of money over a 
piece of wood or glass in a retail store is 
the essence of all business. The great 
national monumental business institutions 
are great simply because they make more 
of these simple transactions. Big business 
is just an accumulation of trifles. 


Your average customer, the type that 
makes for volume, is not very intellec- 
tual, not over-persistént, not likely «to 
pound her fist on the counter and “want 
what she wants.” She is still less likely 
to wear out her shoes and temper chas- 
ing all over town after the advertised 
brand even though she had her mind 
made up to buy it at the moment while 
she was reading the ad. 

What would you think of a man who 
opened a hardware store in St. Paul, for 
example, and placed a fine big announce- 
ment of his business in the St. Paul Dis- 
patch but never mentioned the location 
of the store? Once I asked a friend to 
write a speech for me and he handed me 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary and said 
“Your speech is in this book, my boy.” 
All I had to do was to find the words. 

That was not a bit more ridiculous than 
placing an advertisement in a newspaper 
or magazine urging people to buy some- 
thing and withholding from them the 
secret hiding place of the goods. 

Recently I wrote to 15 national adver- 
tisers asking their consent to obtain local 
tie-ups from retailers handling their 
goods so that when their advertising ap- 
peared in our paper customers might be 
directed to the stores handling the goods. 
This is not very profitable business for a 
newspaper to solicit as the tie-up copy is 
extremely small and the labor of getting 
it extremely large. My whole purpose 
was to make the advertising pay the ad- 
vertiser, to sell more goods. 

Out of the 15 national advertisers 
one answered in the affirmative, three in 
the negative and 11 never answered at 
all. One or two explained that if a few 
retailers ordered tie-ups the others who 
did not might feel that an injustice was 
done them. What a stupid viewpoint! 
They might just as well refuse to place 
their goods on sale with some retailers 
on the ground that the others who would 
not handle their goods might become 
permanently angry and never handle 
them. Nothing is fairer and more stim- 


RueEY T. SNODGRASS 


—— Advertising Director, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer-Press 


ulating to sales than the honest, energetic 
promotion of sales. Volume makes vol- 
ume and success begets success. The 
more sales a retailer makes of a given 
line the more retailers’ want to handle 
that line. 

On the other side of the case, there are 
a few “national advertisers who ‘have 
found. the truth of our statement that all 
selling is local selling and all advertising 
local advertising. These few take meas- 
ures to acquaint consumers with the 
places where their goods may be pur- 
chased just as carefully as they promote 
the merits of the goods themselves. So 
far as 1 know, without a single exception 
this method of advertising pays out of all 
proportion to the needle in the haystack 
policy. A moment's thought will con- 
vince any mind that this must be so. 
The most common, universal thought in 
the human mind is to want things. The 
advertiser couples up with this thought 
and induces the individual to want his 
particular article. The very next ques- 
tion is “where can I get it?” Ordinarily, 
‘t will not do to say “at all dealers” for 
out of the hundreds of advertised brands 
there are very few which have such 
perfect distribution. 

Even in the case of these few, a woman 
does not visualize all grocers or all drug- 
gists. She visualizes some particular 
grocer or druggist, perhaps several, but 
not many. If there is one near her home 
or one which she patronizes quite reg- 
ularly that is the one she visualizes. 


Suppose it is true that every druggist 
in St. Paul carries your goods. It is not 
true but suppose it were. There are 
about 160 of them. To print the names 
and addresses would not require much 
newspaper space in proportion to the pos- 
sibilities of this market. Arrange them 
territorially, and every woman in town 
will run down the list to see if her pet 
druggist is there. It is human nature, it 
is irresistible. She will do this even if 
she has not made up her mind to buy. 
The very process helps to make up her 
mind. This is not theory, it is proved. 
Ask any advertiser who has tried it. 

In our office we have standing orders 
from a number of retailers to run tie-up 
copy whenever certain national adver- 
tisers appear in our paper. These re- 
tailers know by their own experience that 
it is highly profitable. The national ad- 
vertiser in these cases also knows it is 
profitable because he sells more goods in 
this market. 

Instead of a few such cases, we should 
have hundreds. If the local retailer does 
not or will not enter into the tie-up, this 
does not relieve the national advertiser 
of his desire and duty to move goods in 
this market. He should face that duty, 


245,020 


was the average net paid daily cir- 
culation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


January, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1926, was 186,979. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


as SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


March 5-6—Illinois Press Assn., 
mid-winter meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

March 11—Southwest Kansas Re- 
publican Publishers Assn., meet- 
ing, Parsons, Kan. 


April 5-6—Insurance Advertising 
Men of Pacific Coast, first meet- 
ing sponsored by the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, Los An- 
geles. 


April 7-13—First Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


April 7-9—Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


April 12-14—Fourth District A. A. 
C. W., annual convention, Or- 


lando, Fla. 


on his own selfish behalf, and provide the 
consumers (whom he regards as his cus- 
tomers) with explicit directions where to 
buy the goods. 

It is all very well to furnish elaborate 
display cards and window trims. These 
things supply the “here and now” pro- 
vided the customer is “here and now.” To 
draw in the larger scattered volume of 
sales, however, and bring them to the 
point of retail outlet, the “where to get 
it” phase of advertising is just as vital as 
the “what to get.” 

A few, only-a few, national advertisers 
are awakening to this simple truth. We 
have evidence of this awakening in oc- 
casional letters from national advertisers 
calling attention to their magnificent 
magazine advertising and requesting us 
because of it to run our legs off securing 
local tie-ups. Just picture that! They 
are those who would play Hamlet without 


Hamlet. We can. forgive them only be; 
cause they are heading in the right direc- 
tion and probably will ultimately arrive. 

When the national advertisers more 
generally see the gap in their operations 
due to the lack of this simple process of 
local tie-up their volume will certainly in- 
crease, their sales costs diminish. There 
will be far fewer retailers greeting their 


salesmen with shelves of unsold goods 


and doleful tales of the failure of na- 


tional advertising to create local sales. 


ASSOCIATES HONOR LYNCH 


Press Room Chief Tendered Banquet 
Marking 40th Year on Paper 


John J. Lynch, superintendent of the | 
press rooms of the New York Herald | 
Tribune, was guest of honor at a dinner | 


given on Sunday, Feb. 21, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt by 1,000 friends and associates, 
on the fortieth anniversary of his em 


trance into newspaper work. His comb | 
rades in the mechanical department and | 


friends presented Mr. Lynch with an in- 
scribed gold watch and a check for $1,000. 
In 1887 “Jack” Lynch, then 17 years 


old, began his apprenticeship on the New| 
York Herald, and since then he has be-| 


come internationally known in the press- 
men’s union. It was he who initiated the 
Prince of Wales into the mysteries of the 


press room, when the British heir visited | 


the Herald Tribune a year and a half ago. 


A feature of the dinner was the publi- 


cation of a special newspaper for the oc- 
casion, the Lynch Evemng Banqueter, 


George F. Hufnagle and William McCad- 


din were executive secretaries of the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements. The 
executive committee consisted of John B 
Moran, chairman; G. F. ‘Gillen, R. M 
Somers, T. A. Ryan, M. A. Kane, W. H 
Butler and J. Oswald. 


Competition by the so-called gentle 
sex is getting keener, Two women ré 
cently held up a South Dakota bank.— 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Y, 


j er 
if 


The advertisers who 

bought more space in The 

Indianapolis News in 1925 than 
in both other Indianapolis daily 
newspapers together, know that 
The News consistently delivers 
greatest .results per dollar of 


in The News! 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 


vy 
rank 


T. Carroll, 
A LEIS, Director — 


advertising cost. The proof that 
they know it is the way they 


invested their own money— 


J. E. Lutz — 
Tower Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Half and Half 


In Columbus, Ohio, there are two evening newspapers exactly 


dividing the field. 
Each ot these evening newspapers has 54,000 city circulation. 


Columbus 1s a bisected market. Use Both Newspapers. Adver- 
tisers cannot cover Columbus without The Citizen. 


The Columbus Citizen is the only Columbus newspaper which 
belongs to the A. B. C. 


“Acotal Gmeulation. ++ ;-.. . 81,439 


(88% of which is Local Circulation) 


The Columbus Citizen 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS; INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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EDITORS AIDING SOUTH SOLVE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


NIEWSPAPER men of the South called 
+ in conference at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., recently were asked 
to analyze the present educational situa- 
tion in the Southern States and recom- 
mend measures for improvement. 

The following list of questions was 
given for consideration to the newspaper 
men attending the Conference: 

1. What is the amount of funds in- 
vested in collegiate and university work 
in the South as compared with the 
amount of capital invested in Southern 
commercial and industrial enterprises? 
What share of the wealth produced in the 
South within the last five years has gone 
to benefit colleges and universities in the 
South? 

2. How much do the people of each 
state of the South give toward higher 
education in their state, both in taxes and 
donations, as compared to benefactions 
from outside sources? 

3. What are the sources .of collegiate 
revenue and how may they be increased? 
Upon whom should rest the responsibility 
for providing needed funds? 

4 Cannot the newspapers ascertain 
from the business men of their communi- 
ties their opinions as to what service to 
the industry of the South the colleges and 
universities should render, both in student 
training and in faculty research? 

5. Can efficient service be expected 
from the colleges and universities of the 
South on the basis of their present equip- 
ment and salaries paid to faculty mem- 
bers? 

6. What is the character of the serv- 
ice-to the community now rendered by the 


universities, colleges and _ professional 
schools of the various Southern States? 

7. What should the Southern States 
properly spend for higher edycation? 
What is spent in other sections? How 


does each Southern state now rank in 
this regard? 
Newspaper men and officials in the 


above group include: left to right, ‘Col. 
Luke Lea, publisher, Nashville Tennes- 
seam; James B. Nevin, managing editor, 
Atlanta Georgian; Prof. Henry Beach 
Carre and Prof. Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt 
University (behind Nevin) ; J. G. Stahl- 
man, managing editor, Nashville Banner, 
(sitting in back row); John A. Park, 
publisher, Raleigh Times; James H. 
Skewes, publisher, Meridian Star; Prof. 
J. M. Breckenridge, Vanderbilt Univers- 
ity; Prof. G. W. Dyer, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Tom Wallace, chief of editorial 
staff, Louisville Courier-Journal; Victor 
H. Hanson, publisher, Birmingham News, 
at the speaker’s desk. 


Weekly to Enter Daily Field 


The Monrovia (Cal.) Messenger, for 
40 years a weekly, will enter the daily 
field on March 1, according to announce- 
ment by C. O. Broxon, publisher. H. 
M. Carson will be president. 


Church Heads Michigan Dailies 


Felix M. Church, editor and publisher 
of the Cadillac (Mich.) News, was elected 
president of the Michigan League of 
Home Dailies at the annual meeting of 
that organization at Grand Rapids. Harry 
H. Whitely, managing editor of the 


“THIRTEEN MONTHS TO LIVE” 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


A gripping circulation serial 
featuring a down-and-out 
gentleman who, needing money 
to square his honor, enters into 
a suicide pact whereby he must 
marry a strange but beautiful 
girl, insure his life for $100,000 
and, at the end of thirteen 
months, drive off a cliff to his 
death or be murdered. 


LEDGER S 


INDEPENDENCE SQ. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dowagiac News, was elected vice-presi- 


dent, 


and 


B. 


Edmund 


Scherrer, 


of 


Chicago, was made secretary and treasurer 
and national representative of the League. 


CANADA BARS 


Must Be Some Mistake Says Capt. 
Patterson, Magazine President 


“LIBERTY” 


Liberty Magazine was declared barred 
from Canada Feb. 22, in an announce- 
ment made by George H. Boivine, Min- 
ister of Customs and Excise, who de- 
clared it was excluded on the ground 
that it published articles about the Prince 
of Wales and the late Queen Mother 
Alexandra which were misrepresenta- 
tions and libelous. | 

J. M. Patterson, president of Liberty| 
issued a statement saying some members 
of the Canadian Government seemed to| 
hold a “mistaken impression” in barring) 
the magazine from Canadian mails, and 
continued : 

“Nothing can be further from the fact 
On the contrary, she was shown as a 
great and noble lady who sustained in 
silence and fortitude those trials which 
have come to many queens. 

“In fact, especially in the older days, 
it was the common lot of queens to sec 
their royal consorts attracted by the! 
many fair faces which always lay it| 
siege for such attentions. There is| 
nothing, we believe, in our history whicl 
has not been a matter of common knowl.) 
edge in wide circles.” 


| 


Publisher Gives $5,000 to Jews | 


C. Sterling, owner of the Howstoj| 
(Tex.) Post Dispatch, who was visitinj 
in New York this week, presented $5,00( 
to the United Jewish Campaign, whicl 
is endeavoring to raise $15,000,000 iron 
American Jewry. He is not a Jew. 


Che MIAMI HERALD 


is first choice 


“Ghe Miami Herald — 


**Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


with the national advertiser and 
Space Buyer | 


IN THE ENTIRE 
MIAMI FIELD 


National advertising lineage 


for the years 1924-1925 


1925, total agate lines, 2,601,536 
1924, total agate lines, 1,761,326 


Net gain in agate lines 


850,210 or 48 Per Cent | 


The Miami Herald renders a comprehensive 
Merchandising Service to all national adver- 
tisers who enter the Miami field. 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Strictly on its merit and without 
resort to contests, the New York 
Evening Journal has made remark- 
able gains in circulation month 
after month for several months. 


The Average Daily Net Paid Circulation 
of the New York Evening Journal for 
Week Ending February 20, 1926 


738.193 


Copies a day and at 3c. a copy 
94% Concentrated in New York and Suburbs 


Over 700,000 men and women buy the New 
York Evening Journal every day and TAKE 
IT HOME where it is read by over 2,000,000 
people—the largest and most responsive 
FAMILY CIRCLE of evening newspaper 
readers in America. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest Evening Circulation in America— 
and at 3c a Copy Daily—S5c on Saturdays 


DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER NEW YORK EVENING NEWSPAPER PLUS 100,000 
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U. S. RESTRAINS OSTERMOOR COMPANY 
FROM MISLEADING ADVERTISING 


Trade Commission Bars Use of Trade-Mark Showing Undue 
Resiliency of Material Used in Firm’s 
Mattresses 


(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PUBLISHER) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—By 
an order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Ostermoor & Co., of 
New York City, is required to discontinue 
the use of misleading pictorial representa- 
tions of mattresses manufactured by it 
and offered for sale to the general public. 
Commissioner Humphrey dissented. 

According to the Commission’s findings, 
Edwin A. Ames, named individually in 
the proceedings, owns practically all of 
the capital stock of the Ostermoor Com- 
pany which was a pioneer in the making 
of cotton felt mattresses composed of lay- 
ers of cotton compressed and tufted at 
various points. It was found that the 
company adopted many years ago a trade- 
mark consisting of a picture of a mattress 
of which one part appears finished or 
complete, and the other part opened up, 
disclosing expanded superimposed layers 
of a fabric material. 

It was further found that the pictorial 
representations of Ostermoor mattresses 
appearing upon the labels and in the ad- 
vertising of respondent, grossly exag- 
gerated the expansion which actually 
occurs in the mattress filling freed at one 
end from restraint. The picture indicates 
an expansion of a 4-inch restrained mat- 
tress when opened at the end, to about 35 
inches or more, whereas it was found as 
a matter of fact that the actual expansion 
did not exceed from three to six inches 
above the restrained thickness of the mat- 
tress. This pictorial misrepresentation, 
the findings continue, misleads the pur- 
chaser as to the true resiliency of the 
mattress so labeled and causes the pur- 
chase of the Ostermoors in preference to 
competitors’ mattresses that are not un- 
truthfully represented. 

The Commission also found that two of 
the registered trade-marks of respondent 
showing the opened end of mattresses tre- 
mendously expanded, but without the 
figure of a woman, have been cancelled 
by the United States Patent Office on the 
ground that such trade-marks are de- 
scriptive. This ruling has been sus- 
tained by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

The complete order requires Edwin A. 
Ames, Edwin A. Ames trading as Oster- 
moor & Co., and Ostermoor & Co., to 
cease and desist from directly or in- 
directly : 

(1) Representing  pictorially, mat- 
tresses or cushions with expanded super- 
imposed layers of a fabric material ap- 
pearing from a partly opened up cover, 
with or without a woman in the act of 
attaching a binding to said cover, or in 
the act of placing the uppermost layer 
in position, where the exposed superim- 
posed layers of fabric material are re- 


fas 
pe oi 
Poa a 


CJo ihe Wests 
richest market... 
and her 2,600,000: 


5,000 Sunday 
More than 165,000 Daily 


presented or depicted as being expanded 
to a thickness greater than the thickness 
of the expansion that would actually oc- 
cur without artificial manipulation were 
the ends of said mattresses or cushions 
partly opened up as represented in said 
pictures. 

(2) Representing  pictorially, mat- 
tresses or cushions tufted on parts, of 
which one part appears finished or com- 
plete and the other part appears partly 
opened up, disclosing expanded superim- 
posed layers of the fabric material, where 
the expanded superimposed layers of fab- 
ric material are represented or depicted 
as being expanded to a thickness greater 
than the thickness of the expansion that 
would actually occur without artificial 
manipulation were the ends of said mat- 
tresses, or cushions partly opened up as 
represented in said pictures. 

(3) Representing pictorially or by 
reading matter in catalogues, advertising 
matter or otherwise, that the mattresses 
or cushions manufactured and sold by 
respondents in interstate commerce con- 
tain superimposed layers of a fabric ma- 
terial which when unrestrained, will ex- 
pand to a thickness greater than thick- 
ness of the expansion that would actually 
occur without artificial manipulation were 
said mattresses or cushions partly opened 
up as represented in said pictures or ad- 
vertisements or reading matter. 

(4) Representing pictorially upon 
labels or tags attached to or placed upon 
the mattresses or cushions manufactured 
and sold by respondents in interstate com- 
merce mattresses or cushions with ex- 
panded superimposed layers of a fabric 
material appearing from the partly 
opened up cover, with or without a 
woman in the act of attaching a binding 
to said cover, or in the act of placing the 
upnermost layer in position, where the 
expanded superimposed layers of fabric 
material are represented or depicted as 
being expanded to a thickness greater 
than the thickness of the expansion that 
would actually occur without artificial 
manipulation were the ends of said mat- 
tress or cushions partly opened up as 
represented in said pictures. 


_ To visualize the international situation 
in the Balkans, suppose Florida and Cali- 
fornia were contiguous.—Detroit News. 
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HUNT ‘TREASURED CIRCULATION 


New York Evening World Tries New 
Stunt to Pull Up Early Editions 


In an effort to pull up circulation of 
earlier editions, the New York Evening 
World next week will stage a “Treasure 
Hunt,” described as an old journalistic 
trick in new dress. 

A real key will be hidden in a public 
place in New York, the exact place being 
told in a sentence of 18 words. Every 
day for a week definitions of three words 
will be printed in the “Home” and “City” 
editions until the sentence is completed. 
The winner will be the person who first 
finds the correct words from the defini- 
tions and brings it to the World office. 
A $200 prize is offered. 

William Johnston, the World’s sugges- 
tion editor, combined with the press agent 
of Douglas Fairbanks to work out the 
idea. Fairbanks’ name is to be used in 
advertising the contest. 


CLASSIFIED HANDBOOK 


New Edition of the New York Times 
Manual of Classified Advertising 


The New York Times has issued a 
new edition of its Manual of Classified 
Advertising, comprising rules applying 
to classified advertisements, with in- 
instructions to agents. The new edi- 
tion consisis of 40 pages, 7x10 inches, 
with an attractive goldenrod cover em- 
bossed in blue and black. 

The Manual embraces useful informa- 
tion about classified advertising in the 
New York Times, including suggestions 
for telephoning advertisements, informa- 
tion regarding bills, adjustments, use of 
box numbers, the general rules and in- 
formation applied by the Times to 
classified advertisements and the New 
York Times Advertising Index Expurga- 
torius with an explanation of each item. 

The Nev, York Times Index Ex- 
purgatorius is composed of twelve rules 
which are applied to the acceptance of 
advertising in the New York Times to 
prevent the insertion of misleading, 
questionalle, fraudulent or otherwise 
objectionable announcements. Every ad- 
vertisement offered for insertion in the 
New York Times is’ subject to these 
regulations. 

Suggestions for the typographical 
style of a Want advertisements, announce- 
ments for’ Salesmen and Real Estate are 
shown in the Manual. The rules of 
the New York Times against religious 
discrimination in advertisements are care- 
fully explained. Then follows a sum- 
mary of regulations tor each classifica- 
tion from Announcements to Shoppers’ 
Columns, including Automobile Ex- 


change, Business Opportunities, Lost ¢ 
Found, Help Wanted, Real Estate, Ra 
Exchange, Rooms and Board, Situati 
Wanted, etc. 

Samples of forms used by the Adji 
ment Department and for the insert 
of advertisements; those used to obt 
confidential information on advertis 
winder Business Opportunities and rega| 
ing financial securities for which sa] 
men are desired, are bound into 
book. 

Four pages of the new edition of 
Manual are devoted to a guide | 
charging compound and other words, 
which about 400 words are listed. 

Under nearly every classification th| 
are examples of the typographical st)| 
in which advertisements are printed. 


News. Veteran Endows Library | 


Marcus H. Rogers, nonagenaj 
newspaper man, of Mill River, Mé 
who died in Springfield, Jan. 30, m 
provision in his will for bearing half 
expense of the Carnegie Library which 
obtained in 1921 for his home vill 
The bequest becomes effective after 
death of his wife, who is given life | 
of the entire estate. Mr. Rogers ; 
gave the ground on which the libr 
stands. 


Tribune Tower Wins Prize | 


The Chicago jury of award in the ar| 
tectural contest for the most beaut 
building completed during 1925 in 
North Central district selected Trih 
Tower, home of the Chicago Tribune 
first prize. Raymond M. Hood and J 


Mead Howells, the architects, were g 
the gold medal. 


OVER 


$307,000.00 


in subscription prepayments 
taken in during the World’s 


greatest circulation cam- 


paign, just completed for 


THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


HOLLISTER’ 


7 ? > > 
Circulation Organization 
Wire or Write Us Now 
Care of LOUISVILLE (Ky.) HERALD-POST _ 


NOOZIE SAYS: 


No MATTER 
HOW MUCH \T 


BLOWS — THE 
WIND NEVER 


By courtesy of The International Syndi- 
cate, Baltimore, Md., who use Certified 
Dry Mats. 


Q Quality shows off by itself, and does not require 
braggadocio to give it setting. 


( Certified Dry Mats are being used by SEVERAL 
HUNDRED newspapers, and we are content to base 
our claims on the opinions of these customers. 


@ We never brag that Certifieds are best, this 
that or the other thing. We encourage you to 
COMPARE and form your own opinions. 


Q Why not try Certifieds now? 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
MADE IN U. S. A. 


New York, N. Y. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
MAGAZINES 


cmc LINOTYPE on 


HERE ARE YOUR LINOTYPES 
as many as your product demands—different 
types of Linotypes for different kinds of work 
—Single or Multiple distribution—one, two 
or three main magazines—with or without 
auxiliaries—can be supplied to cast either 30 


or 42 picas, maximum measure. 


HERE ARE YOUR TYPE FACES = 
as many as you need—conveniently stored in : 
Standard Interchangeable Linotype Maga- 
zines—ready to produce composition of the 
highest quality in unlimited volume. 


PUT ANY SELECTION OF FACES 
on the Linotype that is best adapted to the 
work in hand. When that job is finished, it 


takes only a minute to remove the magazines 
and re-equip the Linotype for its next task. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


DISPLAY SET IN THE NEW NARCISS FACE, NOW BEING CUT FOR THE LINOTYPE, BODY IN LINOTYPE SCOTCH 


520.26.2-A 
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FINE PRINTING AND FREE PUBLICITY 
SHARE IN OREGON CONFERENCE 


U. of Oregon to Install Press for Artistic Work With Money 
Raised at Newspaper Conference—J. D. Thomison 
Named President at Two-Day Meeting 


(By Telegraph to Enp1tor & PUBLISHER) 


FUGENE, Ore., Feb, 21.—One hundred 

and fifty Oregon newspaper men, 
magazine workers and printers, the rec- 
ord attendance in 
the history of the 
meetings, attended 
the eighth annual 
State Newspaper 
Conference, held 
under the aus- 
pices of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon 
School of Jour- 
nalism at Eugene, 
Feb. 19 and 20. 
The ' Conference 
was voted the 
most successful 
ever held. 

Dr. John Henry 
Nash, San Fran- ; 
cisco, noted American printer, was the 
headliner on the program. Other speak- 
ers included -metropolitan and weekly 
newspaper men, representatives of adver- 
ising agencies, publishers of trade and 
class Journals, and commercial printers. 

Inspired by Dr. Nash's showing of great 
masterpieces of printing, including work 
of some of the great Renaissance printers 
and of William Morris, Cobden-Sander- 
son and others, the delegates spontane- 
ously agreed to a fund sufficient to help 
establish in the University of Oregon 
Press a special press for fine printing 
which will be supervised on occasional 
visits to the Oregon campus by Dr. Nash. 

This special press will turn out at least 
one fine book each year. Dr. Nash will 
contribute the hand-made paper for the 
book and hopes that a gift of special book 
type will be made to the university by 
a type company. A gift of $1,000 from 
state newspapers and typothete will pro- 
vide such other additional equipment that 
may be needed. The San Francisco print- 
er already plans to print the first Oregon 
volume in Cloister light-face type, cut by 
Morris Fuller Benton, type designer for 
the American Type Founders Company. 

There is pending before the University 
Board of Regents a recommendation for 
the appointment of Dr. Nash as a visiting 
lecturer on typography in the University 
School of Journalism. 

Joe D. Thomison, part owner of the 
Hood River Glacier, was elected presi- 
dent and Prof. George H. Turnbull of the 
School of Journalism, secretary of the 
1927 conference. Mr. Thomison was born 
38 years ago in Fayetteville, Tenn., is 
a graduate of Stanford University, and 
has been on the staff of the Glacter as 
reporter, editor, and owner for the past 
15 years. He succeeds as_ president, 
George K. Akin of the Ontario Argus. 

The program got off at a jump Friday 
morning when Walter W. R. May, execu- 


J. D. THomIsON 


Saas WET PULOBOTOL OED TOOT O OED 


tive news editor of the Portland Oregon- 
ian, read a paper on “Publicity, Advertis- 
ing and the News.” Mr. May attempted 
to state working principles for the main- 
tenance of high ethical editorial standards 
upstairs and efficient business standards in 
connection with general news and such de- 
partments as automobiles, theatres, mov- 
ies, and others in which the line between 
news and advertising is often difficult to 
define. 

“T believe the problems that arise 
between the editorial and news depart- 
ments would be more than half solved if 
the editorial department could get rid of 
what at times seems to be an ‘inferiority 
complex’ in relation to the advertising de- 
partment,” said Mr. May. 

He ascribed this condition to the fact 
that in times past, when the advertising 
department functioned with close rela- 
tionship to the business manager, it was 
able to force the editorial department “to 
do the thing editors felt was not good 
newspapering.” Mr. May advocated the 
building up in newspaper shops of the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness—a good-na- 
tured understanding between the editorial, 
advertising, and circulation departments. 

“Newspapers themselves are in part re- 
sponsible for the school of publicity agents 
that has developed,” he said, declaring as 
an example, that newspapers today almost 
demand that theatres hire publicity agents 
to gather and give the press the news that 
newspapers should gather for themselves. 
Many stories furnished by publicity men 
are good stories, he added, of interest to 
the public. 

“Tf there is a publicity agent evil, it 
is a local one in every newspaper organ- 
ization,” he continued, “to be handled and 
remedied by the tact, the integrity and 
discretion of the various editors and 
sub-editors, who have a fair comprehen- 
sion of what should be paid advertising. 
I believe we as editors have sharp enough 
‘wits to protect ourselves against unneces- 
sary abuse in this respect, and if the busi- 
ness office would leave that entirely to 
our judgment we would fare a little 
better than we do now. I am frank to 
say I am not in the least afraid of pub- 
licity agents and the evils they represent. 
Their wares are to me often more inter- 
esting than the news that comes in from 
the police court and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Half of the features we pay 
good money for as bait to advertisers are 
little less than publicity for their cre- 
ators.” 

George P. Cheney, Enterprise Rec- 
ord-Chieftain, spoke on “The Publicity 
Problem As It Strikes A Weekly Editor.” 
He confessed that there are “very few 
items printed that have not advertising 
value for somebody,” and instanced the 
story of Marion Talley’s debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera as an example of this. 
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Trade Mark 


15 WILLIAM STREET 


TPO OO EEO POY OOO GTS 


THE IMPORTED DRY MAT : 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Write for Free Samples 


FLEXIDEAL COMPANY, Inc. : 


NEW YORK CITY s 
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Mr. Cheney, however, scored the publicity 
agents who, without understanding the 
field of publicity or its technique, bom- 
barded his office with “stories.” From 
some of these agencies Mr. Cheney gets 
three envelopes a week, each containing 
the same story. 

The Friday afternoon program dealt 
particularly with advertising concerns, 
with papers by Frank B. Appleby, 
Agrande Observer; Fernon P. Churchill, 
Honig-Cooper Agency, San Francisco; 
W. C. Kaley, Portland Oregon Voter; 
Byron O. Garrett, Oregon City Enter- 
prise. 

A. L. Mallory, Tillamook Headlight, 
reported on his recent conference with 
other editorial heads on the proposed In- 
ternational Press Foundation. 

The annual conference luncheon and 
banquet were entertainment features. 

The Oregon Trade and Class Journal 
Association elected Warren ‘C. Kaley, 
manager of the Oregon Voter, Portland, 
president. 


PICTURES VS. TEXT 


Payne of Mirror Makes One Drawing 
Do for 2,900 Words 


An old Chinese proverb says one pic- 
ture is worth 10,000 words. 

Philip A. Payne, managing editor of 
the New York Daily Mirror, put it to 
practical test this week synopsizing a 
novel in picture form for his publica- 
tion. On Monday he was able to make 
10 pictures do the work of 29,600 words 
from “The Temptress,’ a novel by V. 
Blasco Ibanez, which he is serializing. 
Each day the synopsis of preceding chap- 
ters is being picturized. 


Mr. Payne himself read the book ani 
dictated the necessary picture ideas t 
Louis Hanlon, staff artist. 

The same managing editor this wee) 
also added a new stunt to tabloidism’ 
list by starting the practice of runnin; 
a Bible text in a box over one or tw) 
of each day’s leading stories. 

“T just want to prove that the Bibl] 
can cover every conceivable news stor} 
that can be written,” he said. | 

When Earl Carroll, theatrical pre} 
ducer, gave his “bath tub party,” th 
Mirror’s exclusive story carried the te) 
from Proverbs 23, 31, 33: 

“Took not thou upon the wine when | 
is red, when it giveth his color in th 
cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

“At last it biteth like a serpent an]| 
stingeth like an adder. 

“Thine eyes shall behold  strang 
women, and thine heart shall utter pe) 
verse things.” 

Because the Mirror had first printe 
the fact that the Earl of Craven was } 
New York, Countess Vera Cathcart, fl 
“moral turpitude” victim, called at tl 
tabloid’s office first when freed from Ell 
Island late Sunday night, Feb. 21. 


New United Press Clients 


The Orlando (Fla.) Reporter-Star tk 
week was added to the list of new Unit) 
Press clients in Florida, when full d) 
leased wire service was inaugurate 
The Reporter-Star also receives t 
United News. Other new U. P. clier 
are the Okmulgee (Okla.) Times-Dem 
crat and the Melbourne (Fla.) Star. T) 
Reading (Pa.) Tribune, which uses U. | 
service, has added the United News 1) 
port. 


setting attention 


those who do not 


know your product 


exists cannot buy it! 


Artgravure Advertising turns the spot- 
light of attention of hundreds of 


thousands of eyes 
chandise. Like a 


right to your mer- 
well-groomed sales- 


man, this medium with its beautiful 
reproduction in brown tones presents 
your advertising pictures and message 


in an interesting 
pelling manner. 


The number of 


advertisers in the 


and attention com- 


regular, consistent 


ARTGRAVURE SECTION 


fk The Providence 


of 
Sunday Journal 


increased over fivefold in 1925. This 
fact alone is sufficient proof that our 
eravure section produces results. | 


Circulation 


over 70,000 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 


The Net Paid Daily Average Circulation of 


Che Crenton Cimes 


For the Last Quarter of 1925 was 


40,361 


For upwards of twenty years, the Trenton Times has 
been playing its part in helping to build a solid com- 
munity. 


With malice towards none, the Trenton Times has 
stood squarely for the rights of everybody, and the re- 
ward has been a circulation growth unequalled in any 
field of similar size in the country. No force or premium 
methods are employed to stimulate the circulation. 


The Trenton Times covers this trading zone like the 
dew. 


The Times is equipped mechanically to handle any 
volume of business. 


Character, Production Facilities and Honest Circula- 
tion, that’s what the Times has to offer. 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
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“GOLDEN SECTION” BEST ATTENTION 
GETTING MODEL FOR AD COPY 


‘Tests Indicate Physical Proportions of Space Often Determine 


Pulling Power—Model Sizes for One to Six Column 
Ads Given—Copy Analyzed 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Editor & Publisher for February 


AN ets shape of newspaper advertise- 
ment will get the most attention? As 
a result of a desire to get the most value 
for the most reasonable expenditure, 
many advertisers are giving thought to 
this question in connection with their 
1926 campaigns. 

Recently completed -psychological tests 
indicate that certain shapes are far more 
pleasing than others if the advertiser will 
have the wisdom to use them. A check- 
up of small and large daily newspapers at 
random just made by the writer corrob- 
orates this. It shows that those manu- 
facturers who cannily or unconsciously 
are applying correct principles are get- 
ting more attention for their money. 

The proportion of 1 to 1.62 has the most 
pleasing effect on the human eye, it was 
discovered by Zeitung in 1855. Witmer 
in experimenting with many rectangular 
shapes came to the same conclusion. The 
closer an advertisement harmonizes with 
this law, the more it is likely to arouse a 
favorable feeling on the part of the reader. 
The proportion may vary a bit, in fact as 
low as 1 to 1.25. 

The “Golden Section” applied to news- 
paper advertising, which has a column 
21% inches wide, would make the ideal 
shape as follows: 

One column advertisement, 50 lines or 
3% inches deep. 

Two column advertisement, 100 lines or 
7 inches deep (total space 200 lines). 

Three column advertisement, 150 lines 
or 10% inches deep (total space, 450 
lines). 

Four column advertisement, 200 lines 
or 14 inches deep (total space, 800 lines). 

Five column advertisement, 250 lines or 
18 inches deep (total space, 1,250 lines). 

Six column advertisement, 300 lines or 
2114 inches deep (total space, 1,800 lines). 

That this table, which is adapted from 
one by Mac Martin, an agency head, has 
much practical value is intimated by the 
findings of Richard B. Franken of ‘New 
York University, whose experiments 
lead him to say: 

“The results, taken as a whole, seem to 
indicate that the use of agreeable shapes 
helps the attention-getting power of the 
advertisements; and their use in news- 
paper advertising is certainly recom- 
mended.” 

Of the “best” three column newspaper 
advertisements in his tests, he found that 
50 per cent conformed to this shape sug- 
gested by the Golden Section. Thirty per 
cent of the two column advertisements 
had the same general proportion. In 
single column copy, he discovered, very 
few advertisers are sticking to the law— 
in fact none of the “best” single column 
advertisements which won high place in 
his various scientific attention tests fol- 
lowed it. But advertisements of more 
than one column can conform to the pro- 
portion of “60 per cent longer than wide” 
to good advantage. 

Franken’s conclusions on this and many 
other phases of attention, such as position, 
headlines, pictures, length of time given 
the newspaper by the average reader and 
other important points have been made 
public within a short time by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 

The writer’s own analysis, which bears 
out Franken’s views, was made solely 
with a view to finding out to what extent 
advertisers are applying this principle as 
to shape (without special regard to the 
other attention factors involved). Twen- 
ty-one daily newspapers were studied. 

Wrigley’s P. K. Chewing Sweet again 
and again stood out in the newspapers 
studied when in the shape of 150 lines by, 
three columns, which is the exact Golden 
Section size. Large hand-lettering and 
at least 25 per cent white space helped 
get this effect. A study of other Wrig- 


ley advertisements, both two and three 
column, at random, showed they exactly 
or very closely tend to conform to the 
Zeitung formula. 


A page nearly solid with heavy, type- 
crammed local grocery and chain store 
advertisements and a lower left position 
did not prevent 140 lines on three columns 
with ample white space, featuring Max- 
well House Coffee, from standing out 
strongly in the Milwaukee Journal. 
Again, the combination of white space 
with agreeable shape won! 

Robert Burns Cigars, with 140 lines on 
three columns, Ford with 145 lines on 
three, the Star car with 140 lines on three, 
Rieck-McJunkin Milk and Maytag, all of- 
fered exceptional attention value and 
pleasing form. 

Cuticura, with 55 lines, was the most 
consistent advertiser in the various issues 
noted which exemplified the application 
of the principle to single column copy. 
Time after time it was found that Cuti- 
cura was getting attention out of pro- 
portion to its less fortunately shaped 
neighbors. 

Ground ‘Gripper Shoes with 60 lines, 
Pertussin for coughs with 55 lines, Hale’s 
Leader Coffee with 55 lines, Nature’s 
Remedy with 56 lines, Resinol with 60, 
Musterole with 60 lines single, Quality 
Cookies with 55 lines, and Blondex in 
45 jines, came nearest to illustrating the 
use of the proportion in single column 
size. 

‘On double-column copy, advertisers ap- 
peared much more accustomed to making 
use of the proper Golden Section size, 100 
lines deep on two, with some slight vari- 
ations over or under. Even though rather 
covered by other advertisements in a 
pyramided page and advertisement for 
California lemons in 90 lines by two col- 
umns drew the eye amazingly well with 
the aid of white space. 

Bayer’s Aspirin enjoyed an excellent 
showing as did copy for Edna Wallace 
Hopper, the latter with a photo of the 
actress and coupon. Even though 95 on 
two columns, an advertisement of fertil- 
izer by the Planters Fertilizer & Phos- 
phate Company, Charleston, S. C., was 
“Jost” due to position and all-type copy. 
An advertisement by Frank Brothers, 105 
lines by two, in the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express, achieved far more than ordinary 
value from its money with the help of a 
snappy picture, white space and next- 
reading position. 

Newsy copy on Palm-Olive, by Norma 
Talmadge measured exactly 100 by two 
columns. Others which. benefited by the 
exact proportion were Stim (for falling 
hair), the Ediphone with hand-lettering 
tipped at an angle, Waterman’s Pen, the 
Missouri Pacific lines, John Deere imple- 
ments and Ernst & Ernst. Advertising of 
the Portland Cement Association and of 
the Terheyden Company, diamonds, the 
latter at Pittsburgh, conformed to the 
rule. 

An example of how copy may be very 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


During the year 1925, as 
during each of 
the five preceding vears, 
The New York Sun pub- 


well as 


lished more Financial 
Advertising than any 


other New York evening 
newspaper. 


The zieee Sun 


280 Broadway New York 


in the New Handy Pack 
is the biggest value in 
long-lasting flavorful 
enjoyment that you 
can buy. 

It is the best Peppermint 
Chewing Sweet for any money. 
Handy Pack fits hand, 

pocket and purse. 


Look for WRIGLEYS PK. Handy Pack 


on your Dealer’s Counter 


a 


Reduced from a three-column “Gold- 


Section” model—the “perfect” 
advertisement proportion, 


en 


unattractive in attention value to the or- 
dinary reader was an advertisement. 85 
lines by two columns, headed, “Important 
announcemen‘*,” Surrounded with a 
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border of heavy. black, mourning type, | 
John A. Hartford, president of the Great | 
‘Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, stated | 
there was no truth in the statement that 
the A. & P. chain is to be acquired by 
the National Food Products Company. 
The copy was low in attention value. 

According to the Golden Section, a 
four-column advertisement should be 200 
lines deep. The outstanding pleasingly 
shaped copy of this width was a striking 
one by Calumet Baking Powder, headed | 
“ONE TRIAL.” Studebaker’s 210 line 
deep advertisement and Dodge Brothers | 
also ranked well. 

Miller Bonds and Humming Bird 
Hosiery had the field to themselves when 
it came to approximating space 250 lies 
deep on five columns, with the exception _ 
of an advertisement with a coupon pub- | 
lished by Wayne Oil Burners. 

There was no lack of originality on ihe | 
the part of some advertisers who utilized 
tellingly odd shapes. For instance, in the 
Niles City (Mich.) Daily Star, an adver- 
tisement, “New Ford models at reduced 
prices,” in depth of 20 lines stretched 
across the bottom of two pages in one 
issue. Such advertising cannot help get- 
ting read—when the newspaper permits 
its use, which is seldom. 

Willi Rogers “did his stuff” for Bull 
Durham in single column in a number of 
papers. Outside right spaces, two col- 
umns wide and a full page deep, for Mrs. 
Tucker’s Shortening and Shaw-V/alker 
Files, were eye-intriguing. Wallace 
Bread advertising in four columns a full 
page deep was powerful. Camel Cigar- 
ettes, with space 142 lines deep across six 
columns, had remarkable attention value | 
at less than full page or even half page 
cost. The copy “owned” the page. 
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SUPER-UNIT PRESS HIST 


THE FIRST LOW-CONSTRUCTION UNIT was designed 
and PATENTED BY HENRY F. BECHMAN (Patent 
No. 814,510) for the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COM- 
PANY in 1906 after a long study of the inconveniences and 
problems of the decker type machine. 


This was the type with units end to end built exclusively for years 
by the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY and 
installed even as early as January, 1906, in a two unit or 32 page 
size in the pressroom of the New York Journal of Commerce and in 
many following installations. With pressure of work in the various 
lines on the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY’S 
factory facilities in later years the building of this type of press 
was licensed by the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COM- 
PANY to Walter Scott & Company who have continued to build 


large numbers of presses under it. sparespotaats 


Five or six years of development of newspapers brought still further needs into view for press builders to consider, and the 
problems of larger production under new conditions. The advantages of the unit type were fixed and recognized, but the 
newer problems inspired another plan of use which was FIRST DEVELOPED AGAIN BY THE DUPLEX 
PRINTING PRESS COMPANY ‘under the invention and design of Henry F. Bechman. : 
EHISYNEXT STEP IN.UNTPRESSELEADERSHIPavastales completely novel and the subject of a patent 
grant No. 1,054,493, issued to the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY and Mr. Bechman on 
February 25, 1913. The construction appealed immediately 


to publishers and hundreds of units built under this design have 
been installed. 


Extremely successful in high speed productive work the tandem 
arrangement became from that time forward the standard 
Duplex Press for semi-cylindrical plates. It became so popular, 
in fact, that competitors who had, previous to Mr. Bechman’s 
patent, confined themselves entirely to the decker type of ma- 
chine, felt compelled to again follow the Duplex lead insofar 


UPL 


TANDEM DUPLEX SUPER-UNIT SEXTUPLE.AS FIRST 
as patent rights would let them. Specialized, improved, and BUILT IN 1918. ROLLS COULD BE OVERHEAD, AT 


tes ; : . END, OR BELOW AS DESIRED, 
simplified units of this tandem arrangement (with web rolls 


above, at the end or below, as individual offices may find most desirable) have remained the standard DUPLEX 
SUPER-UNIT PRESSES that have been DEVELOPED CONSTANTLY WITH NEW PATENTED 
FEATURES brought in from time to time. 

AND NOW ANOTHER NEW AND FURTHER FACILITY for publishers following the trend of the times 
and looking ahead to see what in pressroom service is going to be required for the greatest convenience of the growing 
and developing newspaper. Again leading, the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY is able to offer under 
RECENTLY GRANTED PATENT, the INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE OF DUPLEX SUPER-UNIT, 
designed and perfected during the last two or three days of analysis of newspaper needs and mechanical possibilities. 
This patent was issued on January 12, 1926, No. 1,569,065. 

What is this new leading development, again the subject of a DUPLEX patent? 


It is a standardized construction affording a SIMPLICITY IN PRESSROOM arrangement and rearrangement 
never before practically conceived. It is a method of press, folder, and roll unit construction by which COMPLETE 
INTERCHANGEABILITY OF POSITION IS ACCOMPLISHED, so that tandem line presses of these units 
can be altered in relation, just like dominoes in a row, at any time, in accord with changed requirements of output or 


production, sextuple, octuple, or five-roll or other combinations; or to accommodate additional units or desired changes 
in location of deliveries, etc. 


No such boon has ever before been offered to the publisher who wants to put in fine equipment and know that without 
unnecessary pressroom expense or discarding of machinery additional requirements can be taken care of in future years. 
Write to us or ask our representatives for fuller details o 
LATEST LEADING DEVELOPMENT IN 
DUPLEX SUPER-UNIT HEAVY 

DUTY PRESSES. 


DUPLEX HEAVY DUTY INTERCHANGEABLE SUPER-UNIT DOUBLE OCTUPLE 
Patented Jan. 12, 1926 


INTERCHANGEABLE DESIGN—PERMANENT EQUIPMENT, 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


WORLD BLDG., NEW YORK NEW CHICAGO TEMPLE BLDG., CHICAGO 


ORY 


x PRESS—FIRST BUILT IN 1906. 
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NEW SURFACE COMBUSTION BURNER SOLVES 
STEREOTYPE METAL PROBLEM 


Editor & Publisher for February 27, 1926 


Stereotype installation in New York Times office, showing the new gas burner. 


( NE of the big problems of the 
” stereotype room—that of keeping 
enough type metal in molten form and 
at correct pouring temperature to supply 
all metal necessary for continuous cast- 
ing of stereotype plates—has been solved 
by a new gas fired burner application 
which has been’ adopted--by many large 
New York newspapers. 

It is known as the surface combustion 
stereotype burner, utilizes city gas, and 
was developed by the Surface Combus- 
tion Company of New York, after many 
years of research and experimentation. 
This system is peculiar to itself accord- 
ing to officials of the company. Combus- 
tion is maintained in a back pressure 
atmosphere so as to exclude all secondary 
air, and the flames are directed upon 
a refractory bed so as to develop the 
maximum possible amount of radiant heat. 
The flues are restricted and arranged 
s0 as to distribute the hot gas uniformly 
and to release them at the lowest possible 
femperature. The prevention of cold air 
leakage into the combustion chamber 
eliminates oxidizing effects. 

The Surface Combustion installations 
are so designed that the furnace atmos- 
phere can be varied at will, by either 
simply changing the gas orifice sizes in 
the inspirators in the high pressure gas 
system, or by changing the insert in the 
inspirators in the low pressure air-gas 
system. This is an advantage because in 
certain classes of manufacture, such as 
vitrious enamel baking, an oxidizing at- 
mosphere must be maintained in the 
furnace to insure against~the reduction 
éf the metallic oxide bases in the enamel. 
In certain other industries, such as metal 
treating, an oxidizing atmosphere would 
be injurious to the metal, causing it to 
oxidize with the formation of scale. To 
minimize this production of oxide or 
scale, a reducing furnace-atmosphere is 
maintained, To insure this, the mixture 
is often adjusted to give a flue gas hav- 
ing not more than 1 to 2% carbon 
monoxide content, which is not danger- 
ous because of adequate flue facilities 
provided. 

The burners are made or moulded of 
alundum or fire clay material to form 
burner tunnels, which are inclined in such 
a way as to direct the flames in the 
most effective manner upon the highlv 
refractory carborundum faced bed. 

In the high pressure gas system small 
compressors are utilized to boost the 
city gas from line pressure to about 10 
pounds per square inch before it enters 
the patented mixing tubes. These 
venturi mixers maintain fixed air-gas 
ratios over a wide range of consump- 
ase irrespective of the quantity of gas 
used. 


Temperatures are controlled by the 
regulation of needle gas valves, which 
govern the gas flow. By raising or 
lowering the pressure, indicated on small 
pressure gauges, before each inspirator, 
the amount of gas supplied is increased 
or decreased, thereby raising or lowering 
the temperature. That is, the pressure 
is an indication of the quantity of gas 
being consumed. These gauges have a 
range of 0 to 15 pounds per square inch. 

In the low pressure air-gas system the 
air instead of the gas is controlled by 
needle valves. In this system pressure 
or turbo-blowers are utilized to supply 
air to the inspirators at pressures varying 
from 1 to 2 pounds per square inch. A 
diaphram gas pressure regulator reduces 
the gas pressure to atmospheric, before 
it enters the inspirator where it is pro- 
portioned with air in the correct amount 
for complete combustion. Otherwise these 
two systems are identical as far as 
method of firing is concerned. 

A typical installation is shown in the 
accompanying photograph taken in the 
New York Times piant, where high 
pressure gas is used. The New York 
World and the New York Herald Trib- 
une also use the surface combustion sys- 
tems. The New York Evenmg Post 
plant will have surface combustion high 
pressure gas equipment installed. 

The installation at the World is 
equipped with an automatic heat control 
which automatically maintains the tem- 
perature of the type metal within 50 
degrees F. An automatic heat control 
is also being installed on the system in 
use at the Times. 

A short test was made on one of the 


The 
Texas Market 


Exhaustive statistics and 
other information upon 
Texas are contained in 


The 
Texas Almanac 
By Mail 60c 


Issued by the publishers of 
The Dallas Morning News 


four surface combustion stereotype 
furnaces at this plant with the following 
results: Three of the four ten-ton pots 
were shut down and the men detailed to 
the one left operating which was an 
Auto-plate junior type machine having 
a caster at either end. Every minute 
about five plates were cast, that’ is 400 
pounds of metal was pumped out and 
the same amount of cold metal thrown 
in. With the gas at 8 pounds pressure 
the temperature of the bath was held 
within 10 degrees Fahrenheit and there 
was no falling off. In 90 minutes some 
18 tons of metal had been handled. At 
this rate the pot was being worked to 
its maximum capacity. Although it is 
rated at 6 plates per minute, the rate 
of 4 is seldom reached. Only 8 pounds 
pressure was utilized although 12 pounds 
per square inch was available and ready 
tor instant use if demanded. 

The particular burners used in this 
installation are rated as 3000 cubic feet 
of gas per hour at 10 pounds per square 
inch pressure. This means that out of 
the 3300 cubic feet of gas available per 
hour only about 2600 cubic feet per hour 
was being used. 

-As a matter of further experiment, the 
pressure was raised an additional pound, 
bringing it to 9 pounds per square inch. 
In 15 minutes the temperature was in- 
creased 50 degrees F. This was sufficient 
to prove that reserve energy was more 
than available, and the test was con- 
cluded. 

This speed of operation is characteristic 
of the burners similarly installed in other 
newspapers and is recognized as a long 
step toward eliminating the stereotype 
troubles of the past. 


Press Agent for African Union 


George S. Oettle, publicity agent for 
the Union of South Africa, has arrived 
in this country and opened offices at 11 
Broadway, New York. 


If it is true the Prince of Wales has 
taken to chewing gum, he should put a 
little of it on his saddle—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


NEW ENID DAILY PLANNED 


Will Start Publication When) 
Equipment Is Installed { 


Publication of the Enid (Okla.) Daily } 
Times, an independent Democratic daily, | 
will begin as soon as equipment already | 
purchased can be put in readiness. 

Incorporation papers show that the) 
Times is capitalized at $50,000 and that, 
its stockholders are Paul R. Haunstein, 
W. T. Whitlock and Emanuel Feil, all of 
Enid, and newcomers to the Oklahoma} 
field. : 

Enid’s present two papers, the Eagle) 
and News, are owned by Congressman) 
M. C. Garber of the Eighth Oklahoma) 
district. 


Times 


Radio Libel Suit Filed 


What is said to be the first suit for 
libel over a radio was filed in Oklahoma 
City recently by C. W. Friss, under- 
sheriff of Oklahoma county against the 
National Radio Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Friss also sued the Reverend Mc- 
Connell, pastor of a local church for 
$55,000. He alleged that the minister 
stated in a sermon broadcast over station 
KFJF that the officer had accepted a 
bribe not to enforce the prohibition law. 
Friss asks $20,000 of the radio concern. 


Daily Tests Wireless Telephony 


Wireless telephony for all purposes 
where wire service is now used is pos- 
sible through a new invention of L, 
William Skala, according to a report of 
engineers of the Chicago Daily News 
radio station, following a public demon- 
stration of the invention at Skala’s lab- 
oratory, Feb. 18. The invention is based 
on what was said to be hitherto unknowr 
wave length fundamentals. 


1000 Advertising Men Dance 


More than 1,000 guests attended the 
third annual carnival of the Advertising 
Club of Nex; York, held at the Biltmore 
Hotel this week. Paul Meyer was chair- 
man of the carnival committee. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation January, 1926 


138,443 


Increase Over January, 1925 


22,469 


And, of course, without premiums or contests. 


Complete coverage at one cost. 


ONE ECONOMICAL COMBINATION 


RATE 


Represented by E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


4,6 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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- Announcement 


MR. OSCAR C. ROESEN 
takes charge of our Sales Department on 


March first. 


Mr. Roesen comes not as an employee 
but as an associate having full voice in 
our engineering, manufacturing, sales, 
managerial, and other councils. 


For many years Mr. Roesen’s father 
and I were warm personal friends, and it 
is because the son displays the extraor- 
dinary talent and splendid human qual- 
ities of the father that | have invited 
Mr. Roesen to join our group. 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President. 
February 27, 1926. 
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The Wood Bee-Line | 
We repeat: the Bee- 


a | line uses standard 
| | metropolitan printing 
| plates made by an 
| Autoplate Machine. 
These are delivered 
ready for press—cold, 
dry, and wholly fin- 
ished—with great 
rapidity. 


A SUPERB PRINTER ESPI 


So great is the Bee-Line’s 
| ) accessibility that it can be 
plated and got under way in 
less time and with less effort 
than any other smaller-city 
press. Its ink may be set from 
the floor without reaching into 
the press, and every ink key 
may be sighted directly in line 
with the column it controls. 


PAPER ROLL SIDE OF T@ 


NET PRICES WOOD BEE-LINE PRESSES No. 1-32 prints 4-6-8-. 

No.1 1-16, Single Unit * 4-6-8-12-16 pages) 0) 27a | $15,140 , 

No 1-20, Single Unit 4-6-8-10-12-16-20 pages. , 5 : 16,590 Pe seses at the same | 

No. 1-32, Double Unit 4-6-8-10-12-14-16-20-24-28-32 pages . . 25,240 metropolitan newspaper | 

aeche as wie above are m rey fully rit ee without stereotyping equipment or two sections. Its pric’ 

tiona paged units ready for attachment. : : F @ 9,830 : : | 
Additional 20 paged units ready for attachment : , F @ 11,280 equipment, is $25,240. 


This machinery may be purchased on the time payment plan at < 


WOOD NEWSPAPER J 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


{ | _— ———— = = —= 
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wspaper Printing Press 


« BUILT FOR HALFTONES 


2 area 8 The Bee-Line requires no 


pit, and may be set flat upon 
any floor. Thus is saved the 
cost of a pit and the conse- 
quent loss of the basement 
beneath. The oily filth which 
a pit accumulates is avoided, 
and the incidental risk of fire 
or flooding. 


The Bee-Line needs no 
paper hoist. All of its paper 
rolls are handled and run at 
floor level. It uses but one 
paper roll for products up to 
I6 pages, and but two for 
products upto 32 pages. The 
fewer the paper rolls needed 
to make up a product the less 
the number of stoppages for 
roll replenishment, the greater 
the hourly production, and the 
less manual labor required to 
run a machine. 


LE UNIT BEE-LINE PRESS 


5-20-24-28 and 32-paged STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
| Pony Auto-Plate Machine, motorized Dry Mat Roller, motorized 
i meecomely wig augers 3-Ton Metal Furnace 16 Chases 
Pie uct may be run in one Metal Pump 16 Form Tables 
“orized, without stereotype Price $9,420 
Extra Chases @ $50.00 Extra Form Tables @ $54.00 


‘fot the accommodation furnished. All prices f.o.b. Plainfield, N. J. 


UNERY CORPORATION 


'ORK CITY 


28 Editor 


WHO LEADS? 


S good taste any longer something to be considered 
l in selecting the day's news for millions of people? 
One is moved to ask, after reading recent issues 
of some New York dailies, with the tabloids in mind 
as most flagrant offenders against accepted standards. 
Day after day, with scarcely an interruption, one, two 
or all of these popular journals display in headline 
and picture the crass indecencies of the Tenderloin 
and the half-clad forms of unfortunate women whose 
only publicity vehicles a few years ago were the 
“district newspapers” of a half-dozen cities. The 
districts have gone, their newspapers went with them, 
but their subjects have found their way into high 
society ! 

Not the Rome of Agrippa, nor the Paris seen at 
the Quatres Arts ball, ever produced a more de- 
grading spectacle than the midnight party at a New 
York theatre this week, when a nude model pathe- 
tically splashed in a bathtub of wine, which she then 
ladled into goblets for 400 “gentlemen.” Only the 
lechers of the court shared the Neronian debaucheries. 
A few hundred at most engage at a time in Mont- 
martre’s scandalous performances. Those participants 
got what they wanted and they had and have no 
noticeable standards of good taste or decency to be 
destroyed. But here in New York, the degradation 
of a comparatively few people, some of them notorious 
and some merely noted, is paraded by one paper before 
hundreds of thousands of readers, many not yet even 
adolescent. 

The story is news, we hear. It has the elements 
of mystery, sex, and gold, ever lures for the pennies 
of the multitude. It sold papers, we do not doubt. 
The story was told not vyauntingly, but with a pious 
air of disgust at the whole performance. But it was 
the day’s feature of the paper and we doubt whether 
more than 1 per cent of the readers gave a thought 
to the reporter’s trick of telling the tale. The posed 
full length picture on page one, the page-wide strip 
of descriptive drawings, and the display of lingerie 
were far more convincing than a verbal wrinkling of 
the nose. 

This is not the leadership for which the people are 
looking to the press. It is the kind of leadership 
which leads the public to countenance the current 
revelation of the months-old provision made by Still- 
man for his alleged illegitimate child—obviously timed 
for publicity purposes in the wake of the Stillman 
reunion. It is leadership which permits an editor 
with impunity to name and portray a little girl as 
the victim of a fiend’s lust—running counter to every 
fne tradition of the craft. It is leadership which 
makes the public wink at revelations of municipal 
graft running into the millions, and of even more 
iniquitous raids on the public resources. It is leader- 
ship which will drive a knife into the heart of the 
free press as the United States has known it for 
one hundred and fifty years. 


Florida fertility is not limited to land—two 
newspapers now grow where one or none stood 
a year ago. 


WELL DONE! 


“IE last thing that the publicity agent and the 
fast-working promoter desires is publicity for 
his own operations. Witness the speed with 

which a new “drive” for public subscriptions evapo- 
rated this week when the New York Evening Post 
turned a couple of real reporters loose on a tip sup- 
plied by morning paper want ads. 

The first story detailed conversations between the 
reporters and the chief solicitor of the International 
Narcotic ‘Crusade, a breezy individual who related his 
success in getting subscriptions by representing him- 
self as the secretary of a local judge—any judge. 
That story stopped the “drive” before it started. The 
next two days’ news reports sent the promoters of 
this and vaguely allied money-getting engines into a 
frenzy of contradictory statements and haste to escape 
prosecution. 

The Evening Post has furnished excellent instruc- 
tion in fundamental journalism, in addition to the 
great public service rendered. The clean-cut execu- 
tion of this story is proof that the efficiency of the 
publicity man and his cousin, the crooked promoter, 
is in inverse ratio. to-the activity of intelligently di- 
rected reporters. 
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What man of you, having a hundred sheep, 
if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it?—St. Luke, XV; 4. 


MOTOR SANDWICH MEN 


ERE is a suggestion for traffic executives, civic 
officials and newspaper editors who are seeking 
means of lessening traffic congestion in city 

streets and diminishing the immense losses it entails 
in public time and money: ; 

Stop the use of the streets by vehicles whose only 
purpose is the advertisement of somebody’s goods, 
services, or entertainment.. 

A few days ago, when New Yorkers were strug- 
gling afoot and awheel through snow-clogged avenues, 
four lines of traffic were stopped at A2nd street and 
Broadway to permit the passage of two lumbering 
interurban buses. The only function of these vehicles 
in this moment of transportation stress was the 
placarding of two entertainment spectacles. At this 
single point in their journey around the city, they de- 
layed more than 50 cars at least one minute each. 
That was a direct and an avoidable loss. No one can 
calculate the indirect losses that resulted from the 
day’s work of the ‘Suggernauts.” 

We doubt the efficacy of this or any other “adver- 
tising” whose prime product is public resentment at 
its presence. We doubt also the possibility of easily 
convincing its users that the public does resent their 
methods. The important fact is that the streets are 
inadequate now in most cities for the necessary busi- 
ness of communication. Motorized sandwich men 
hamper the lawful business of all who use city streets 
and they do no service that cannot be performed bet- 
ter and more cheaply by other recognized media of 
advertising. 


Robert Livingston tells a story of an old 
lady who remarked: “The newspapers used 
to brag about their scoops, but now I see they 
can only brag about their ancient lineage,” 
which is another reason for dropping that silly 


middle “e.” 
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NEXT DECEMBER’S DOLLAR 


HE retail merchant who used to line up on Sat- 
urday night to get his slice of the working- 
man’s weekly pay envelope is now bidding 

against every other merchant for a little piece of next 
December’s pay check, according to a recent magazine 
article on modern instalment purchase practices. Bank- 
ers and industrial leaders are quoted as crying the 
doom of many if a slackening of prosperity interrupts 
the worker’s weekly wage. Newspaper editors are 
chided for not attacking this dangerously tilted struc- 
ture, the inference being that they fear to do so lest 
they offend advertisers whose welfare depends upon 
continued instalment purchases. 

That last point is hardly true. Innumerable news 
articles have appeared during the past six months 
quoting respected business leaders on the dangers of 
over-reaching the national purchasing power. The 
“spokesman of the White House” has given thought 
to the matter and his pro and con verdict has been 
duly recorded on Page 1 throughout the land. Polls | 
have been taken by metropolitan newspapers among | 
business men and economists, with the resulting opin- 
ions about evenly divided. Can the editor draw gen- 
eral conclusions, applicable to local conditions, from 
this mass of conflicting evidence? Probably not. 

Nevertheless, the public and private responsibility 
of the newspaper in this matter cannot be escaped. | 
Newspaper advertising has been the instrument by | 
which this method of financing the purchase of luxu- | 
ries and necessities has largely been fostered. In no | 

I 


small measure, the tremendous increase in newspaper | 
advertising during the past few years is due to the 
intense mercantile competition for the consumer’s pres- | 
ent and future dollar. The publisher has profited, | 
probably to a greater degree than any individual mer- | 
chant, and if tendencies dangerous to the welfare of| 
the community have resulted, the newspaper owner | 
and editor owe it to their readers, their advertisers, 
and to themselves, to do all in their power to check | 
and divert disastrous consequences. 
Never was there a better opportunity in this age of| 
commerce to demonstrate the influence of an inde- 
pendent press over the consuming, distributing and) 
manufacturing interests within its sphere. Tt will call) 
for all the skill and finesse that the newspaper mar| 
possesses. It will not be easy to learn from the banks | 
the factories and the retail stores what is the tru¢ 
state of the market’s credit structure, but a respectec 
editor or publisher can do it. It will be more difficul 
still to bring these people to.end or diminish the dan 
ger, if any exists, and it will be extremely difficult t: 
tell the stcry to the consuming public in a manner tha, 
wil! effect a change of buying methods and not caus) 
irreparable damage to all. If the problem exists, i 
can be solved sanely, with courage and knowledge, no 
with hysteria or sensationalism, and the newspaper 
which set themselves to solve it should earn the grati) 
tude of their communities. 


—_—_—— 


| 

There'd be no newspapers tomorrow tf editors : 

had to read every line of free publicity that 
reached their desks today. 


THE POST OFFICE : 


LL progress toward new postal legislation halt 
while the Moses joint committee awaits the r¢ 
port of the Post Office Department on the de 

tails of its December business. Two months hay 
passed since the last penny of December incom 
dropped into the postal cash drawer, but the depar 
ment is not yet ready to render a balance sheet fe 
the month. Six months and more have passed sint 
the Moses committee circled the country obtainir 
information from the users of the mails as to the co 
of postal service, under present as compared with fo 
mer rate schedules. Obviously, age adds no virtue * 
this information nor to the missing data that tl 
Postmaster General is expected to furnish. * 
The business of fixing postal rates becomes a circ 
of confusion—investigation, post office report, schedu 
disregarding both the investigation and the report, a 
other investigation, another report, and a new schedul 
as haphazard and unsatisfactory as its precursol 
Some day, Congress may compel the post office 
keep books that reveal and do not conceal fundament 
data. Then, perhaps, a workable structure of post 
rates can be evolved. 


ere em ere gt) 
PERSONAL 


PRESIDENT Walter C. Johnson of the 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ation was guest of honor of the Chatta- 
yoga (Tenn.) Rotary Club on the 
reasion of his 48th birthday recently. 
€ was presented with a handsome clock. 


F. N. Southam, of the Southam Press, 
d., Montreal, operating a chain of news. 
‘pers in Canada from coast to coast, is 
iw on a holiday trip to the Hawaiian 
lands. 


George F. Milton, publisher of the 
tattanooga (Tenn.) News who has 
€n on an extended western trip since 
covering from typhoid fever will return 
his desk the middle of March. 
Sherman H. Bowles, publisher of the 
'ringfeld (Mass.) Union and the 
wingteld Republican, has been elected 
esident of the Connecticut Valley Har- 
td Alumni Association, 

Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
ess Associations, spoke recently before 
: St. Louis Advertising Club. 

Mrs. Henry J. Allen, wife of the 
ner and editor of the Wichita Beacon, 
‘ompanied by her daughter, Miss 
inrietta, is sailing for a several months’ 
ir of the Mediterranean. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
RANK DALY, a former advertising 
manager of the Miami News, has 
aed the sales force of the Miami Daily 
rald. He will have charge of the 
ture page advertising. 
‘rank Bird, formerly advertising man- 
t of the B. C. Motorist and other 
de journals published in Vancouver, 
been appointed advertising manager 
the Vancouver Star. 
derbert Brown, for three years in the 
ertising department of the Yakima 
‘ash.) Daily Republic, has gone with 
Vancouver (Wash.) Evening Co- 
dian, succeeding S. T. Hopkins, who 
become business manager of the lat- 
paper. 
Vv. H. James, business director of the 
iramento (Cal.) Bee and the Fresno 
iL.) Bee, recently visited Southern 
‘fornia. On his trip he visited the 
its of the Pasadena Star-News and 
‘Long Beach Press-Telegram. 


5 H. Marshall has become manager 
he Santa Ana (Cal.) Bulletin. He 
i formerly in Pomona. 


tederick Sale, for five years on the 
irtising staff of the Birmingham 
', has been named advertising man- 
', in charge of local, national and 
sied advertising on the Greenville 
IC.) Daily Piedmont. 

harles Kilgore of the Chicago Trib- 
|advertising art staff had three can- 
'S accepted by committee of the Chi- 
t Artists exhibition now on view at 
‘Art Institute. 


illiam Ettel of St. Thomas College, 
‘Paul, has joined the classified staff 
we St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 
| Ambrose McDermott has resigned 
reulation manager of the Champaign 
l) News-Gazette to take charge of 


lation for the Waterloo (la.) Trib- 
é 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


/D RENNIE, sporting writer for the 
New York Herald Tribune, is in 
‘da with the New York Giants dur- 
their training period, and W. B. 
a is there with the Yankees, the 
itican League team. W. O. McGee- 
“Sporting editor, has gone to Florida 
short stay to watch both teams 


' Evans, outing editor of the St. Paul 
ay Pioneer Press, is on a snowshoe 
‘in the Northern Minnesota woods. 

y W. Brown, editor-in-chief of the 
ouver (B. C.) Province, has re- 
id from a three weeks’ business trip 
‘stern Canada and United States 
5 


Md Turbyville, former Baltimore 


Editor 


sports writer, and more recently author 
of a syndicate series of sport articles, 
has been chosen secretary of the Buffalo 
baseball team of the International league 
and is now with the training squad at 
Palmetto, Fla. 


Fairfax D. Downey, of the magazine 
section of the New York Herald Tribune, 
with Mrs. Downey, is traveling through 
Europe. He is taking in Paris, London, 
Nice, Rome and Naples. 


Miss B. G. Bennett, for 15 years as- 
sistant to the several dramatic editors 
of the San Francisco Examiner has re- 
signed to become tutor of the girl re- 
porters on the Examiner. Miss Bennett 
was in the “classified ad” department 
30 years ago. 

Selwyn Kershaw, has resigned from 
the Worcester (Mass. ) Telegram- 
Gazette to become managing editor of 
the Herkimer (N, Y.) Evening Tele- 
gram. 

W. R. Waggoner, financial editor, 
Wichita Eagle, has resigned to do pub- 
licity work. 

= lexan: formerly of the Van- 
couver Sun copy desk, has joined the 
staff of the Edmonton Bulletin, recently 
revived under Charles E. Campbell. Two 
other Vancouver newspapermen, Alex 
Rose and W. A. de Graves, are also on 
the Bulletin. 


Harold Goff, managing editor of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, has re- 
turned to his desk following a rest of a 
few weeks on the Pacific Coast. 


Edward F. Darrell of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff has taken a six 
week’s leave of absence to cruise among 
the West Indies for his health. 


D. C. Pierce, late editor of the Good- 
hue (Minn.) Enterprise, has joined the 
staff of the Red Wing (Minn.) Daily 
Republican, 

J. Edward Norcross, former city edi- 
tor of the Vancouver Morning Sun, went 
over to the Star when the two papers 
were merged recently. 


Mrs. Irita Van Doren, assistant to 
Stuart Sherman, literary editor of the 
New Vork Herald Tribune, has returned 
to the office after a long absence caused 
by illness. 

P. C. Rawling, formerly news editor 
of the Victoria Colonist, has joined the 
staff of the Vancouver Province as an 
editorial writer. 

Miss Rose Lack, formerly of Tulsa, 
Okla. is now a feature writer on the 
Tampa Tribune. 

George Perry, city hall reporter of the 
Vancouver Province, has been appointed 
secretary of the Greater Vancouver Wa- 
ter Board, 

John F. O’Connell has joined the staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Charles Ludwig, reporter on the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star recently wrote a poem 
“We Lost Two Men” based on the rescue 


few of them: 


400 Satisfied Newspapers 
And the List is Growing 


oe important newspapers in approximately 400 cities in the United States and 
foreign countries, with daily circulations totalling more than 5,000,000, use the Central 
Press Association’s complete and exclusive illustrated daily new 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


THE Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
was founded in 1883. In the 43 years 
that since have elapsed no member of the 
staff, in the mem- 
ory of the oldest 
—and there are 
a lot of grizzled 
veterans on the 
News—has had a 
by-line on a story. 
Even initials at 
the tail end have 
been as’ scarce as 
eels’ wings. These 
identifying marks 
began to be al- 
lowed to a re- 
stricted few only 
last year, with 
the exception of 
the Washington 
and European correspondents. The policy 
of the News has been that the paper as 
a whole spoke, but no individual. 
_ Walter J. Flanigan came to the News 
in September, 1901, as music and dramatic 
critic. Ever since he has written acute, 
learned, just and conscientious criticisms 
of plays, concerts, soloists, actors and 
motion picture offerings. The most 
modest of men, he is known and re- 
spected by public entertainers the country 
over. But his work was entirely anonym- 
ous, and that fact suited his temperament 
exactly. 

And, so when the time came for Miss 
Marion Talley to make her debut as prima 
donna at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Mr. Flanigan betook himself to New 
York and sat in judgment, as he has done 
so many times. He wrote a penetrating 
criticism. It appeared the next day. But 
not in Mr. Flanigan’s modest department 
of music. No. On the first page and, 
mirabile dictu, with a fitting start: “By 
Walter J. Flanigan, Music and Dramatic 
Critic of the Evening News.” Thus was 
a sacred policy cast aside, and honor paid 
to a man who, of all the big staff of the 
newspaper, deserved it if for nothing else 
than because he never had, and never 
would, ask it for himself. 


WALTER J. FLANIGAN 


of the crew of the Antinoe, which was 
read in Congress by A. E. B. Stephens, 
representative from the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, and published in the Congressional 
Record. 

Barnard L. Flanagan, of the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, and Mrs. Flanagan are 
parents of a son born recently, 

Albert W. Fuller is now on the staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
He was formerly on the staff of the 
Brockton Enterprise. 

Walter Kaiser, city hall reporter, 
Wichita Eagle, has resigned to become 
city rooming house inspector. 


(Continued on next page) 
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s and feature service. 


Atlanta Constitution, Birmingham News, Indianapolis Star, Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald, San Diego Tribune, Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle, Duluth Herald, Buffalo Courier, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Miami Herald, Omaha Bee, Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
Spokane Chronicle, Scranton Times, Akron Beacon-Journal, Raleigh News and Observer, 
Memphis News Scimitar, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, Springfield (Ill.) State 
Register, Davenport Times, Tulsa World, Wichita Eagle, Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, Houston Chronicle, Dallas Times-Herald. 


Increased expenses in the production of Central Press Service have been offsét 
by a steady increase in the number of clients, with the result that the base rates 
for the service have not been increased in nearly ten years, despite constant additions 
and improvements. 


Che Central Press Association 


V. V. McNitt Central Press Bldg., H. A. McNitt 
President Cleveland Editor and Manager. 
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A 


FEG 
MURRAY 


Will appear in the 


NEW YORK 
SUN 


Monday, April 5 
and thereafter 


Beginning with release of that 
date the daily drawings of 
this champion athlete and 
champion sports cartoonist 
will be supplied in 3-col. size, 
or in present 2-col. size, as 
subscribers desire. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


OPOLITAN | 


{| METROPOLITAN 


Lsczuee 
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J. Irby Koon has succeeded Jerome 
McLeod as city editor of the Tampa 
Tribune. Mr. McLeod has returned to 
the publicity staff of the D. P. Davis 
Properties. 

C. H. Gibbons, veteran coast newSs- 
paperman, has been named editor of the 
Western Tribune, which is the new name 
given to the Tribune, published by J. 5. 
Cowper. 

Blaine Gibson has joined the Pasadena 
(Cal.) Post as managing editor. 

Ralph Burkholder, of the Topeka State 
Journal staff, has been named to the 
faculty of the English department of 
Washburn College, Topeka. 

G. A. Lundie, formerly of the Van- 
couver Province editorial staff, has been 
appointed publicity secretary of the 
Queen’s University Endowment Fund, 
Montreal. 

Jerome Eberts, formerly political re- 
porter for the Victoria (B. C.) Colomst, 
has joined the staff of the V ancowver 
Star. 

James, Cullins, formerly of the Van- 
couver Province editorial staff, recently 
published the first issue of the Seattle 
Mining News, of which he will be editor. 

T. Harry Wilson has been named city 
editor of the Victoria Colonist. 

Gilbert G. Weigle for 25 years on the 
San Francisco Examiner, also an in- 
structor in the University of California 
School of Journalism, has left the Ex- 
aminer to join a weekly district paper. 

Amos Claar, formerly in newspaper 
work at Roaring Spring, Pa., has gone to 
Eustis, Florida, where he is connected 
with the Daily Lake Region. 


MARRIED 


ARL REAU, of the Toledo Blade 
business office, to Gladys N. Cou- 
sino, recently. 

Fred C. Christopherson, business man- 
ager of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Daily 
Press, to Frances Cilly, Feb. 14. His 
bride was formerly on the Press force. 

Julian Ramsey, Rock Island (Ill.) 
Argus reporter and formerly of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, to Miss Helen 
Brandicon, advertising copy writer for the 
Davis Company, Chicago, in Waukegan, 
Ill., recently. 

Mrs. D. O. Brentzen, feature writer 
of the Vancouver Province, to Thomas R. 
Palmer, sculptor, recently. 

Kathryn Seymour of the classified ad- 
vertising department, Chicago Tribune, 
to Marvin Lowe, recently. 

Gerald A. Smith, reporter for the 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum to Miss Meryl 
Gray of Washburn, Wis., in Duluth, 
Minn., recently. 

(Charles A. Parker, feature writer, Bos- 
ton Traveler, to Miss Julia S. O’Conner, 
in Boston, Feb. 16. 

Cy Corbett, of the business survey de- 
partment, Chicago Tribune, to Miss 
Nancy Naghten. 

A. E. Orlbeck, rotogravure department, 
Chicago Tribune, to Miss Edna Hinze. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


FRANK AHLGREN, from manager of 
the Superior department, Duluth 
Herald, to Milwaukee Journal as assist- 
ant state editor. 

Charles W. Hern from classified pro- 
motion manager, Los Angeles Examiner, 
to classified manager, Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 


R. H. Argubright, from copy desk, Salt 
Lake City Telegram, to Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner. He is succeeded by 
William Gordon, formerly with the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


J. E. Huffman, from assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
lo advertising manager, Bozeman (Mont.) 
Chronicle. 

Mary O’Keefe, from Springfield 
( Mass.) Republican, to Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram as assistant women’s 
page editor. 

Kenneth Hamel from police beat, To- 
ledo News-Bee to staff, Toledo Blade. 
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Lewis M. Nachman, from classified 
staff, Chicago Evening American to 
classified manager, Green Bay (Wis.) 
Press-Gasette. 

Rhoda Donoghue, from womens’ page 
editor, Worcester (Mass.) Gazette to 
society editor Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. Eleanor Casey will fill Miss Dono- 
hue’s position on the Gazette. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


AM J. PERRY, publishers’ representa- 

tive, New York, has been appointed 
Eastern representative of the following 
newspapers: Shenandoah (Ia.) Sentinel- 
World; Fairfield (1a.) Ledger; Baraboo 
(Wis.) News; Beaver Dam (Wis.} 
Citizen; Berlin (Wis.) Journal; Mani- 
towoc (Wis.) Journal; Neenah (Wis.) 
News & Times; Watertown (Wis.) 
Times; also the Hospodar, the Bohemian 
farm paper of Omaha and the Pacific 
Homestead of Salem, Ore. 


Oshawa (Ont.) Daily Reformer has 
opened an office in Toronto, at 66 Temper- 
ance Street, with Herbert D, Tresidder 
in charge. ° 

Ingraham-Powers, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tives for the Oswego (N. Y.) Palladiwm- 
Times, beginning March 1. 

Louis C. Boone has taken up duties as 
executive in Detroit of a new office rep- 
resenting the Chicago American, Detroit 
Times, Boston American, Wisconsin 
News and the Rochester Journal-Amert- 
can. He will organize there a staff to 
solicit national and automotive advertis- 
ing in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR has installed 
two Intertypes. 

Plans have been drawn for a new 
fireproof building to house the Taloga 
(Okla.) Times-Advocate. G. F, Lang- 
ley is the publisher. 

Gilmer (Tex.) Daily & Weekly Mir- 
ror has purchased a Model A Duplex 
Web Press, to be installed in April. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch has installed 11 
new Intertypes. 

Adams (Minn.) Review has a new 
Model 2 Intertype. 

Montevideo (Minn.) News has installed 
a Miehle press and Omaha folder. 

Ulen (Minn.) Union has added a 12 x 
18 Chandler & Price Jobber. 

Granite Falls (Minn.) News has in- 
stalled an Electrocaster. 

Brownsdale (Minn.) Six-Town News 
has added a Model X Intertype. 

Aberdeen (S. D.) American and News 
has installed a 16-page Goss rotary, 
straight line press. 

Omaha World Herald will shortly in- 
stall a new Intertype with the C equip- 
ment. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


MILLER AND SON, publishers of the 
Elk City (Okla.) News-Democrat, 
have purchased the Elk City Press and 
ve printing both papers from the same 
office. 


D. T. Sandidge, who recently bought 
from C. B. Hale the Sheridan (Mont.) 
Forum, has leased it to Charles O. 
Walker. 

Stacy Youngman of the Kaw City 
(Okla.) News staff has purchased the 
Webb City (Okla.) Herald from Mrs. 
Ella. Alvarado. 


Sale of the Jefferson (Tex.) Weekly 
Jimplecute, third oldest paper in Texas, 
to the News-Messenger Publishing 
Company of Marshall has been announced 
by the Marshall Messenger and Marshall 
Morning News. The Jimplecute is being 
merged with the Jefferson Journal, which 
will be published semi-weekly. Ward 
Taylor, noted editor, founded the Jimple- 
cute 61 years ago. 

Harry E. Polk and Alvin T. Westdal 
have purchased the Froid (Mont.) Trib- 


une. 
Luther E, Shoemaker, for eight years 


1926 


editor of the Nokomis (lll.) Free Press- 
Progress, has sold his interests to his 
partner, Edward A. Vandever, effective 
March 1. Charles R. Fredericks has pur- 
chased an interest in the paper and will 
become local editor. 

Arkansas Homestead, an agricultural 
paper published in Little Rock, has been 
sold to a group of El Dorado newspaper 
men organized as the Stanley Andrews 
Publishing Company, with capitalization 
of $125,000. Stanley Andrews, editor 
of the El Dorado Daily News and 
Evening Times, is president of the com- 
pany. 

Sam D, Goza of Helena, Mont., and 
R. G. Linebarger of Havre, Mont., have 
purchased the Havre Promoter and 
changed its name to the News-Promoter. 

Cecil Wilcox and James Wilson have 
purchased from ‘Coates Brothers the 
Lankershim (Cal.) Press. 

J. C. Martens has bought the Fairfield 
(Wash.) Standard from F. P. Montieth. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


H. HOLLENBECK, West Plains, 
Mo., has begun publication of the 
Houston (Mo.) Republican, Frank Pat- 
tee, Amsterdam, is editor. Mr. Hollen- 
beck also owns the Willow Springs (Mo.) 
Advocate and the West Plains Journal. 
Ponca City (Okla.) Kay County Times 
has begun publication as a weekly with 
Ernest F. Albright, as owner and editor. 
G. W. Lyall, editor of the Yuma 
(Ariz.) Herald, has started a new weekly, 
the Calexico (Cal.) Herald. 


PAPER 


Religious periodicals 


our plans and copy. 


DOES YOUR 


GET ITS SHARE? 


Religious leaders throughout the country 
are coming to realize the value of advertis- 
ing to the progress of churches: 


The Universalists have just published a 
publicity manual to stimulate and teach the 
use of publicity to local churches; 


The Religious Education Department of the 
Abingdon Press has just published a new 
book on “Advertising the Church”; and 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


MICHIGAN CITY NEWS, Progre 
edition, Feb. 9. 
Kent (O.) Tribune, Publicity 
Anniversary edition. | 
South Bend Tribune, 62-page Autom 
bile Review edition, Feb. 7. 
Deland (Fla.) Daily News, 80-pag 
Third Annual Volusia County Fair ed 
tion, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun, 128-page EX, 
pansion edition. 5 
Tampa Tribune, 48-page section rece 
devoted to Tampa Beach development)}| 
Medford (Mass.) Mercury, first é 
nual automobile and business show nti 
ber, Feb. 19. u 
Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentine 
Orange County Development edition in] 
sections, Feb, 17. “| 
Mankato (Minn.) Daily Free Pa 
18-page auto show section, Feb. 19. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE | 


J H. FLETCHER, Chicago Tribun 
* completed his 25th year in the con 
posing room last week. Joe Hough ( 
the engraving room and H. A. Mayfie | 
of the stereotype room each completed | 
years of service with the paper. 


SUSPENSIONS 


S J. WAGLE, owner and publisher) 
*the Yale (Okla.) Payne Comm 
News, has discontinued publication | 
his paper and moved the plant to Bristo' 
Okla. 


(Continued on page 32) | 


are stressing the use 


of various advertising media such as news- 
papers, posters, direct mail, and so forth, in 
the up-building of church activities. 


There is ten times more church news in 
newspapers today than four years ago. 


Is your paper getting its full share? 
Let us help you start a church page with 


Church Advertising Department a 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS a 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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These Iowa Daily News- 
papers have pledged 
themselves to the “Iowa 
Plan" —a unique way 
of obtaining uniform 
cooperation for worth- 
while advertisers. 


If your sales need in- 
creasing—try lowa. We 
will help you. 


lowa 


the Fourth state in per capita Wealth! 


| NLY _ three _ states 


in supplying the tremendous fertile lowa market for only mt 


have a greater per 
capita wealth than 
Iowa. It leads 
forty - four other 
states! 


Although one of the greatest 
of all agricultural and dairy 
sections, Iowa leads thirty 
states as a manufacturing 
center. 


In fact, agriculture and indus- 
try: play an almost equal part 


income that makes Iowa one 
of the richest and most pros- 
perous sales outlets in the 
world. 


Since every family in the 
state takes a daily Iowa news- 
paper, it is obvious that here 
is one of the most effective 
advertising mediums that 
money will buy. 


Yet the cost is very moderate. 
You can completely cover the 


$1.77! per agate line. | 


Remember, also, that your 
advertising dollars in the daily 
Iowa newspapers give you the 
added advantage of the Iowa 
selling and merchandising 
plan. 


All the leading jobbers in the 
state are standing back of this 
plan. May we show you 
what it will mean to you? Full 
information upon request. 


The Iowa Daily Press Association 
| DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine Journal 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

(Cedar Falls Record 

(Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque Times-Journal 
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SCHOOLS 


ILLIAM SEAVER WOODS, edi- 

tor of the Literary Digest, and 
James Melvin Lee, director of the School 
of Journalism at New York University, 
were the leaders of a journalism forum 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., on Monday, Feb. 22. Mr. Woods 
was graduated from that institution in 
1895 and Professor Lee in 1900, Im- 
mediately after graduation the former 
went to Springfield, Mass., to work on 
the Republican and the latter went to the 
same city to work on the Union. Later 
Mr. Woods came to Funk & Wagnalls 
Company to edit the Literary Digest and 
Professor Lee became associated with 
the same company as literary editor of 
the Circle Magazine; a periodical which 
Funk & Wagnalls once issued. 

Dr. Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc, 
Secretary of Public Education in the 
cabinet of President Calles of Mexico, 
will come to the United States the latter 
part of February to deliver a series of 
lectures in the capacity of exchange 
professor at the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 

An intercollegiate conference of liter- 
ary magazine editors was held at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., last week, those attending 


being the guests of the Harvard 
Advocate. 
ASSOCIATIONS 


R T. FREEMAN, city editor of the 
° Victoria Times, has been re-elected as 
president of the VicToRIA PRESS CLUB. 

Apcrart CLup of Detroit has moved to 
new and larger quarters at 1104-5 
Francis Palms Building. 

With the admission of the one hundred 
and eightieth new member within five 
months, the board of directors of the Ap- 
VERTISING CLUB of BosTON announces 
that the membership drive started last 
September has reached its quota. Dur- 
ing the drive for a membership of 500, 
the directors voted that no initiation fee 
would be charged. Today here are 507 
members in the club. 

Women’s Press Cius of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., celebrated its 35th anniversary Feb. 
13 with a dinner at the Women’s City 
Club. Covers were laid for 31 persons. 
Mrs. Edith Taylor Thomson, president, 
was toastmistress. 

Press GALLery of the Ontario Lxc- 
ISLATURE has elected the following off- 
cers for 1926,—President, W. E. Elliott, 
London Free Press; vice-president, V. 
P. Foster, Toronto Mail and Empire; 
secretary, D. R. Oliver, Toronto Globe; 
treasurer, Ewart Munro, Canadian Press. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS Press ASSOCIATION 
was launched last week at a meeting in 
Urbana, Ill, of the Champaign County 
Press Association and will be perfected 
later in the Spring. Editors and pub- 
lishers from the central district will be 
invited to this meeting at which Uni- 
versity journalism faculty members will 
speak, 

Industrial Advertisers group of the 
ApverTISING CLuB oF St. Louis met 
Friday, Feb. 26 at the Forest Park Hotel. 
George D. Crain, Jr., publisher of Class, 
Chicago, discussed “The Trend of In- 
dustrial Advertising.” 

Officers of the Texas NEWSPAPER 
PusiisHers’ AssocraTion re-elected dur- 
ing the first day of their two-day Dallas 
meeting recently are: Frank G. Huntress, 
San Antonio Express, president; W. C. 
Mayborn, Fort Worth Press, vice-pres- 
ident, and G. J. Palmer, Houston 
Chronicle, special commissioner. 


CaLtuoun County (Ia.) Press Asso- 
CIATION was launched last week at Rock- 
well City, with T, D. Long, Manson, 
president; A. Ray Mattison, Rockwell 
City, vice-president; Miss Merian Long, 
Manson, secretary-treasurer. May Mat- 
tison, Rockwell City, was named fourth 
member of the executive committee. 
Every newspaper of the county was rep- 
resented at the meeting and enrolled. 


Women’s ADVERTISING CLUB oF PITTS- 
BuRGH held a Valentine luncheon on Feb. 
15, as a compliment to the retiring pres- 
ident, Miss Miriam Geismar. New 
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women in the advertising field were 
guests of the club. They were Miss 
Claire A. Rosenbloom, Miss Marjorie 
Stewart, Miss Doris I. Merrielees, Miss 
Frances P. Darr, Miss Elsie F. Gerard, 
Miss Adele Hollander, Miss Emily Alter 
and Miss M. H, Kunkle. 


Representatives of the FrnancraL Ap- 
VERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION, a department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, held its mid-winter conference 
in Kansas City recently. Carroll Ragan, 
president, connected with the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, New 
York, presided. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BUsI- 
NESS PAPER Eprrors, at its annual meet- 
ing in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, last 
October, decided to appoint a committee 
for the furtherance of “uniformity of 
style’ as applied to the printed word. 
President Aldrich of the Conference has 
appointed the following committee: Harry 
Hillman, editor-in-chief of the Inland 
Printer, Chicago, chairman; Edmund G. 
Gress, editor of the American Printer, 
New York; H. Cole Estep, vice-presi- 
dent Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land; H. C. Parmelee, editor of Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, New 
York; Norman Firth, editor of System, 
Chicago, and Martin Heir, associate edi- 
tor of the Inland Printer, secretary, 

One hundred editors are expected to 
attend the twice-a-year meeting of the 
Ozark Press AssoctaTIon at Springfield, 
Mo., March 12 and 13. Entertainment 
plans are in charge of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield. Officers of 
the association who will finish their term 
with this session are: President; W. E. 
Freeland, Forsythe Republican;  vice- 
president, Ella Pearl Smith, Clinton Eye; 
treasurer, C. A. Haney, Aurora Adver- 
liser; secretary, May Stafford Hilburn, 
special writer, of Webb City, Mo. 

Forty-first annual banquet of the 
Ruope Istanp Press Crus was held on 
Feb. 22, at the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence. At a meeting preceding the 
dinner, the following officers were elected 
for the year: President, Roy L. Sawin, 
Warren Gazette ; vice-presidents, Kirtland 
H. Wilson, Odd Fellows Journal, Jona- 
than F. Comstock, Cranston News, Wil- 
liam H. Lyon, Manufacturing Jeweler; 
recording secretary, Edwin A. Noyes, 
Wickford Standard; corresponding secre- 
tary, Edward F. Sibley; treasurer, 
Daniel H. Whittemore; auditor, William 
W. Woodcock. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


RYANT HARBERT, for several 

years with the Associated Press, is 
now manager for the International News 
bureau at Columbus, O. 


Paul Dewey Shoemaker, with the As- 
sociated Press at Columbus for several 
years, has been transferred to Chicago. 


United Press representatives through- 
out the country are making a series of 
radio talks about its service. The series 
was inaugurated by Karl A. Bickel, presi- 
dent, Feb. 20, with an address from 
KOA, Denver. D. D. Meredith took to 
the air at Minneapolis, Feb. 24; Reuel 
Moore, from Portland, Ore., Feb. 23; 
C. fy Randau,” irom) Miami; Eo E; 
Swisher, from station KGO, Oakland, 
Cal., Feb. 27; while future radio dates 
include H. W. Sharpe, from station 
WEAO, Columbus, O., March 2, and 
Fred S. Ferguson, vice-president from 
station WOR, New York, March 6. 
Other radio speeches by United Press 
men will follow. 


Ugarte Named Press Congress V. P. 


Jose Gomez Ugarte of Mexico City El 
Universal has been appointed to succeed 
the late Rafael Alducin as one of the 
vice-presidents from Mexico to the Press 
Congress of the World, according to Dean 
Walter Williams of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri, 
and president of the Congress. The other 
vice-president from Mexico is Felix F. 
Palavicini, who was elected at the second 
session of the Congress, held in Honolulu. 
The third session will meet in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Sept. 14-18. 
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GETTY CLOSES UP LAST 
STILLMAN CHAPTER 


United Press Man Obtains First News 
of Jay Leeds’ Settlement from 
“Flo’’—Had Made Contact 
Early in Case 


Frank Getty, of the New York staff 
of United News, night wire service of 
the United Press, closed up what may 
prove the last 
chapter of the 
Stillman case, 
when _ he _ ob- 
tained exclusively 
Hebwe. 62a smite 
news of provi- 
sions made by 
James A. Still- 
man for the care 
of his son by Flo 
Leeds, 

The United 
Press opened its 
day wires with a 
complete story 
for afternoon 
newspapers, and 
officials claimed that no other wire serv- 
ice was able to follow up Getty’s inter- 
view with Mrs. Leeds, since she had 
left New York for Florida before the 
story was sprung. 

Mrs. Leeds, soon after her name was 
first. linked- with Mr. Stillman’s, disap- 
peared. She was found in Paris by 
Webb Miller, head of the U. P. Paris 
bureau. Until then she had never been 
interviewed. When she later sailed for 
this country, Miller cabled to the United 
States suggesting that a U. P. staff man 
meet her on arrival. 

Getty met her at Quarantine. No in- 
terview was “spilled” then. Later to 
Getty she told for the first time her own 
story which was sent over the associa- 
tion’s wires in four daily installments. 

From Mrs. Leeds last Monday, Getty 
learned the details of the settlement. 
She told him the name of a special Still- 
man attorney, who confirmed the facts. 

Getty has been with the United Press 
for 10 years. 


Frank GETTY 


Lebherz Buffalo Express City Editor 


Edwin J. Lebherz has been appointed 
city editor of the Buffalo Express, with 
which he has been associated for the past 
ten years. The Express has just com- 
pleted installation of a universal copy 
desk, in charge of William M. McClennan. 
John Dunn, formerly of Syracuse and F. 
E. Jacobson, formerly of Jamestown, have 
been added to the Express copy reading 
staff, to which A. E. Backus and F. W. 
Morrison also have been assigned. Paul 
Schifferle, formerly Albany correspon- 
dent, has taken over the duties of the late 
Irving W. Moynihan, former city hall and 
political writer for this newspaper. 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Tampa Tribune 
--and It’s Ludlows 


R.J. Mimms in a recent letter said: “We are very 

well pleased with the results we get from the 

two Ludlow units recently installed here. ‘This 

equipment gives us a large variety of typefaces, where- 

by we are enabled to produce very attractive display, 
and it at the same time eliminates the necessity of car- | 
rying large quantities of foundry type in our cases.” 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


FLASHES “Th 


Married men shouldn’t drink and single 
ones have no cause for drinking.— | 
Columbia Record. 


How pleasant the world would be if 


only the right people had an inferiority | 
complex.—Boston Post. 


Even the mighty fail to penetrate every- 
where. One newspaper recently referred | 
to one of them as “Dr. Nicholas Murray, | 
butler of Columbia University.’—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 


Capt. Roald Amundsen impresses us as 
a man who was fortunate in not being) 
around when Dr. Cook was selling oil) 
stock.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


It usually takes five years for a tree to 
produce nuts, but this isn’t true of a 
family tree—Detroit Free Press. 


Maybe if we would work up the elastic 
in American political platforms we 
wouldn’t have to worry about the British 
rubber trust—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A lecturer says somewhat cryptically 
that “Those who had the right kind of 
home training still maintain a belief in| 
hell.” —Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


From the Elrod 


Leads, Slugs and Plain Rules 


in any quantity, cut to any length 
desired at actually less than the 
cost of distributing used material. 
TheElrodissimpleand automatic 
—no expert operator is required. 
Elrod material is cast from any 
standard slug metal and is of a 
high quality, standing up even 
under severe stereotyping and 
press conditions. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


San Francisco—New York 
Atlanta—Boston 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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Leading the South In Local 
Lineage 


(NCE more The Birmingham News led the South in the volume of local 
advertising carried in one year. The News stood second in national and 
second in total volume. 


This tremendous local lineage is made possible by the complete coverage, 
the reader confidence and prestige, the character that The News has. Local 
merchants long ago learned that the cost per sale is less when their advertising 
is placed in The News. 


LOCAL CLASSIFIED NATIONAL TOTAL 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 10,166,735 5,149,344 2eh] Lip 18,088,854 
The Birmingham News...... 12,121,802 2,001,244 2,849,826 16,972,872 
Dallas Times-Herald ....... 11,662,961 22012076 1,946,887 15,810,924 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 9,762,962 2,867,214 2,890,545 [5t5209722 
evditaelolirnal»..<:... aes 8,756,692 2,315,754 2,816,884 13,889,330 
Houston Chronicle ......... 8,401,680 2,791,880 2,686,922 13,880,482 | 
Louisville Courier-Journal ... 8,461,006 2,694,631 Zethe 952 ae 357 1569 c 
MelasiNewWsete.0.. .. . ee 7,853,909 3,079,743 2,356,985 13,290,637 “ 
Richmond News-Leader ..... 20/2) 2122-516 § 220531534 12,174,582 | 
Charlotte Observer ........ 8,112,944 1,419,712 2,102,506 11,635,162 ~ 
Mouisvilleslimes ........ 2. 7,614,441 1,910,060 1,601,883 11,126,384 ! 
Atlanta Constitution........ 6,130,978 1,799,770 2,164,400 10,095,148 | 
Houston Post-Dispatch... .. . 6,412,854 2,034,662 1,575,770 10,023,286 . 
New Orleans Item.......... 7,023,431 1,689,423 1,308,918 LOOZIE7 72 
Norfolk Leader-Dispatch .... 6,674,794 el 386 1,649,172 9,445,352 
New Orleans States........ 6,860,574 1,265,397 966,694 9,092,665 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram.... 5,083,806 1,352,680 2,583,504 9,019,990 
Nashville Banner .......... 5,572,504 1,139,236 1,723,344 8,435,084 
Birmingham Age-Herald.... 5,481,896 1,507,856 1,354,850 8,344,766 
Knoxville Journal ......... 5,670,714 1,404,459 1,006,775 8,081,948 
i Giattanoopa News..... 02. 5,453,579 872,938 1,446,249 (EAE hOO 
| New Orleans Tribune....... 4,049,939 1,145,832 991,217 6,186,978 
Erenmoham lost... ... 4s 4,039,616 318,682 DIOL 4,911,830 
Sr edb meerre ret etayeller cluded owing: tee bnormal 
conditions, real estate advertising comprising the 


greater portion of the total volume carried by them. 


Cher Birmingham Niu s 


} THE SOUTH'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
. Has No Records to Break But Its Own 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


| Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
) New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, III. 


| J. C. HARRIS, JR. 
Atlanta 
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a a garet Sanger, and Jane Cowl... The ar- 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Milt Gross Signs 5-Year Contract With World Syndicate—New Serial 


by Hazel Deyo Batchelor—-Gene Fowler Joins King Features 


Stein Writes “Does Marriage Interfere With a Career?” 


Mitt GROSS Yiddish dialict writer, 
creator of “Gross Exaggerations,” 
this week signed a five-year contract 
with the New York World and the 


\ 
\ 


This is the way Milt Gross says he 
gets ideas for “socksassful cotoons.” 


World Syndicate, distributor of his 


copy. 

In accepting the World offer, Gross 
rejected contracts with five other syndi- 
cates and a magazine. He returned to 
New York recently from Hollywood, 
Cal., where he was assisting Charlie 
Chaplin in the production of his forth- 
coming picture. 

Before starting “Gross Exaggerations,” 
Gross was drawing a daily strip under 
the title “Banana Oil.” He is continuing 
his comic art work. 

Asked for a sample of his dialect, 
Gross sat down and wrote for EpiTor 
& PUBLISHER: 

“Tan rizzons how it should be sock- 
sassful cotoons. 

“Rizzon No. 1—Be funny tan times.” 


Gene Fowler, former managing editor 
of the New York American, has returned 
from a pleasure trip abroad and last 
week joined the staff of King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., New York. Prior to 
becoming managing editor, Fowler gained 
wide reputation as a sports writer and 
editor. It is understood he will write 
some sports for the syndicate in addi- 
tion to serving in an executive capacity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fowler on their trip had 
expected to visit Egypt, but changed 
their plans, spending most of their vaca- 
tion in Rome. 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


Another serial has come from the 
prolific pen of Hazel Deyo Batchelor. 
This one is called “The Marriage Med- 
dler,” and is distributed nationally by 
the Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia. 


Karl K. Kitchen, conductor of “Up 
and Down Broadway,” for the New 
York Evening World and the World 
Syndicate, is at present writing about 
Palm Beach, telegraphing his copy north 
for daily distribution. 


King Features Syndicate, in charge of 
serials by Eleanore Meherin, author o 
“Chickie,’ announces a new story by 
the same author entitled “Her Fling.” 

Martin Branner, who draws the 
Winnie Winkle comic strip for the Chi- 
cago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate, 
has signed a contract with the George 
and Billy West Moving Picture Corpora- 
tion to do a series of two-reel comedies 
in which actors will impersonate Winnie 
and other of his strip characters. 


Bernard Dibble, maker of the “Dabby 
Dingle” strip has joined the art depart- 
ment of King Features Syndicate. He is 
the nephew of Thomas Dibble, city edi- 
tor, New York Evening Journal. 


Kin Hubbard, creator of “Abe Mar- 
tin” for the National Newspaper Serv- 
ice, Chicago, with Mrs. Hubbard are 
spending a winter vacation at Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 


Norman E. Brown, sports editor of 
the Central Press, Cleveland, has been 
assigned to Florida to cover golf events 
there and tour the baseball camps. 


Winifred Van Duzer, King Features 
Syndicate, has written a new serial 
called “The Good Bad Girl.” 


Lenore Lingan, formerly chief libra- 
rian of the Cleveland Press, has joined 
the staff of the Central Press Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, in the same capacity. 


Hanna Stein has interviewed 30 fa- 
mous women to form a series under the 
title “Does Marriage Interfere With a 
Career?” for the Ledger Syndicate, 
Philadelphia. Among opinions expressed 
are those of Judge Jean Norris, Galli- 
Curci, Elinor Glyn, Gloria Gould, Mar- 


THE 
apr OWEP EAN 


a ITIS KNOWN BY ITS ACHIEVEMENTS © 
IN CIRCULATION BUILDING 


Craptes PapTLowe 


GthFloor Occidental Bld 
INDIANAPOLIS IND. sf 


ticles are illustrated with half-tones. An- 
other Ledger offering announced this 
week is called “Sonnysayings,’ a one- 
column comic mat captioned with a baby 
gag, drawn and written by Fanny V. 
Cory. 


LARGE NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


U. S. and Canadian Mills Made 
279,714 Tons in January—11% Gain 


Newsprint production in the United 
States during Jan., 1926, amounted to 
140,026 tons and shipments to 139,012 
tons. Production in Canada amounted to 
139,688 tons and shipments to 136,498 
tons, making a total United States and 
Canadian production of 279,714 tons and 
shipments of 275,510 tons. There were 
also 13,862 tons of newsprint made in 
Newfoundland with 925 tons made in 
Mexico so that the total North American 
production in Jan., 1926, was 294,501 tons. 
The newsprint mills also made 1,379 tons 
of hanging paper in Jan., 94 tons of which 
were made in Canaua. 

During Jan, the United States mills 
operated at 94.6 per cent of rated capacity 
and the Canadian mills at 96.2 per cent. 

The United States mills made 8 per 
cent more in Jan., 1926, than in Jan., 
1925, and the Canadian mills made 15 
per cent more than in Jan., 1925. 

The combined production of the United 
States and Canadian mills in Jan., 1926, 
was 11 per cent more than in Jan., 1925. 

Stocks of newsprint paper: at United 
States mills totaled 16,338 tons at the 
end of Jan. and at Canadian mills 14,602 
tons, making a combined total of 30,940 
tons which was equivalent to 2.7 days’ 
average production. The newsprint Serv- 
ice Bureau’s statistics for the month 
follows : 

United States Mills 
Production Shipments 


Actual Tons Tons Mill 
Per Month Per Month Stocks 


1926—January ... 140,026 139,012 16,338 
NOP ES Se 129,442 127,297 26,268 
TORY es Te eS 131,172 125,576 28,680 


NEWSPRINT 
SUPEROTO 
KRAFT 

BAG 


JOHN E. A. HUSSEY 
New England Sales Agent 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. E. MANSFIELD 


Atlanta Sales Agent 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


Executive and Main Sales Offices 


100 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


(Pershing Square Building) 


Manufacturers of 


GROUND-WOOD AND CYLINDER SPECIALTIES 


J. L. FEARING 
Vice President and Sales Manager 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


R. C. TILDEN, F. B. SMIDT, J. V. MCNAMARA and J. P. PARSONS 
Assistant Sales Managers 


L. M. 
Manager News Division 


Sales Agents as Follows: 


Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BROCK ROWLEY & SCHROFF 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Production Shipments 


Actual Tons Tons Mill | 


Per Month Per Month Stocks - 


1923—January ... 127,452 123,656 23,004 
1920 eee 8S Fissure 105,808 103,192 26,550 
1921— aot Etivisete 123,830 116,176 32,417 
1920——, "yess s-etere 129,663 128,098 16,934 
Canadian Mills 
1926—January ... 139,688 136,498 14,602 
19725 — eee ee ape 121,605 122,234 20,989 
1924 iis elaiets 110,529 108,620 16,493 . 
1923 ie ee ia naiete 99,587 96,905 9,489 
192028 Fae rar aaale 81,072 83,232 11,704 
1921 sraiete 71,113 67,000 15,073 
1920— Pi es aihere 72,313 70,986 9,612 
United States and Canadian Mills 
1926—January .. 279,714 275,510 30,940 
1925 ——" 6 foe saree 251,047 249,531 47,257 
1924—. “Pe ee 241,701 234,196 45,173 
1923—— fee. sia 227,039 220,561 32,493 
1) a aN 186,880 186,424 38,254 
1921— pe Weeitenay <i 194,943 183,176 47,490 
102 (5a ves iarate 201,976 199,084 26,546 


IOWA PLANS STATE PRINTERY 


State Forms and Blanks to Be Printed 
at Anamosa Prison 


The Iowa state board of control last 
week took a significant step toward es- 
tablishing a state printery at Anamosa re- 
formatory to supply all state departments 
with printed material. The superintendent 
of printing and binding at the reformatory 
was instructed to prepare a price list of 
printed forms and blanks used by the 
various political subdivisions. More than 
800 forms have been assembled for esti- 
mates. 

The “state use plan” has been center or 
bitter controversy in the state and re- 
sulted in the closing of the penitentiary 
apron factory as result of clothers’ agi- 
tation, although auto license plates are 
being made there and prison labor is being 
introduced in other fields. J. B. Butler, 
Fort Dodge, chairman of the prison board, 
said, “the policy of the state board will 
be to live up to the law as long as it is 
the law,” referring to the recent legisla- 
tion which directed wide application of 
penal labor. A concerted drive is being 


organized for repeal of the law at the 
next general assembly. 


SULPHITE BOND 
ENVELOPE 
OFFSET 

BOOK 


DAVIS 


R. 8. HARBISON 
Western Sales Agent 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


R. W. REMONT 
Pittsburgh Sales Agent 


Representatives 


ae 
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£358,000 Matrices Distributed by / 
this Intertype Without One Stop: 


Read the details of this splendid 


Six months’ performance 


& OF og. 2 WY ane 
Mr. CAMPBELL made this ol £BF go>  — 
test for cost-finding pur |f vit 
poses only. He made no ef- 
fort to create a record. We 
believe this establishes the 
greatest performance rec- 
ord in the world, and his 
six months’ expenses of 
only three and a half cents 
a day proves Intertype’s 
claims for lowest up-keep. 

CANO 
Intertype sales are increas- 
ing because of Intertype 
performance. What the 
Intertype is doing for the 
Hayward Daily News it 
can do for you. Write now. 


_— 


“No Standardized Intertype 
Has Ever Become Obsolete 


Executive Offices, 1440-A Broadway,-New York 


New York : CHICAGO : MEMPHIS : SAN FRANCISCO : Boston : Los ANGELES : LoNDON 
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LAWYER-EDITOR DEAD 


Col. T. J. Randolph of Charlottesville 
(Va.) Progress Victim of Apoplexy 


Colonel Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 58, 
attorney and associate editor of the Char- 
lottesville (Va.) Daily Progress, died of 
apoplexy Feb. 18. He was a member of 
the prominent Randolph family of Vir- 
ginia and a well-known member of the 
State Bar, having been admitted to the 
bar in 1892. 

Mr. Randolph was a member of the 
presidential electoral board in 1920. He 
served also on the staff of former Gover- 
nor E. Lee Trinkle. 

The funeral took place last Saturday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Randolph was born at “Clover- 
fields,” in Albemarle County, in 1868. He 
attended local schools and went to the 
McCabe’s University School. Later he 
completed his education at the University 
of Virginia, receiving degrees of B. A; 
Ph. B. and M.A. After graduating, he 
studied law in Norfolk and taught in the 
Norfolk Academy. 

In 1913 he returned to Charlottesville 
and since has been engaged in the practice 
of law, and helping in the editing of the 
Charlottesville Progress. 


EVERETT C. JOHNSON 


Editor and Publisher of Newark (Del.) 
Post Dies at 49 


Everett C. Johnson, 49, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Newark (Del.) Post, died 
suddenly ‘Friday night, Feb. 20, at his 
home in Newark. He was born in Sussex 
county, 49 years ago. Educated at Dela- 
ware College, now the University of Del- 
aware, he was graduated in 1895. He 
bought a farm near Newark, selling the 
produce in the Wilmington market. It 
was while so engaged that he started his 
printing plant at Newark and the Newark 
Post, which was first issued in 1908. 
From 1916 to 1920 he was secretary of 
state of Delaware under Governor John 
G. Johnson. He was a noted orator. 


U. S. Correspondent Dies in China 


Bert L. Kuhn, formerly on the staffs of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner and 
the Chicago Evening American, died at 
his post at Shanghai, China, where he 
was correspondent for International News 
Service, according to word received in 
Chicago, Feb. 20. Mrs. Kuhn, the former 
Irene Cobelli, a newspaper woman, was in 
Chicago on a visit at the time of his 
death. 


Joseph A. Butler Dead 


Joseph A. Butler, 37, assistant to Isaac 
D. White in charge of the bureau of 
accuracy and fair play of the New York 
World, died Feb. 21 in a New York hos- 
pital. As a World staff reporter, he ob- 
tained information that led to the arrest 
of Celia Cooney, “bob-haired” bandit. 


@Ohittuary 


iLe Cot. Tuomas MeEtLvIN SEELEY, 
61, publisher of the Yarmouth 
(N. S.) Times, died on Feb. 18. He spent 
his lifetime in the newspaper business, 
working for papers in St. John, N., Be 
Summerside, P. E. I., Annapolis Royal, 
New Waterford, Pictou and other places 
in Nova Scotia. Following the war, in 
which he served, Col. Seeley assumed 
control of the Times. 

Dana W. Jones, 36, a Boston adver- 
tising man, died Feb. 15, in Cambridge, 
Mass., following two operations. He 
was recently with the Commonwealth 
Press, Worcester, and previous to that 
was in the printing and advertising busi- 
ness in New York. 

Mrs. Mary J. MarsHatt, 47, a news- 
paper writer and magazine contributor, 
under the pen name of M. Jeanette 
Marshall, died last week at her home in 
Hallowell, Me. She was the author of 
the “Polly Letters” in the Boston Post 
and did her first newspaper work on the 
Lexington (Mass.) Independent. 

FRANKLIN E, TutTtLe, son of Web- 
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ster Tuttle, of the Boston Herald edi- 
torial staff, died Feb. 16, in a Boston 
hospital. 

Greorce R. ALLEN, for the past six 
years in the mechanical department of the 
Boston Post, died last week. 

May. H. W. GraNTLAND, 93, Civil 
War veteran and grandfather of Grant- 
land Rice, sports writer for the New 
Vork Herald Tribune, died at a hospital 
in Nashville, Tenn., last week, as the: re- 
sult of a fall. Major Grantland was 
for many years owner of a large planta- 
tion in Northern Alabama and also was 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Nashville. 

Joun M. Atwoop, 74, day foreman of 
the Boston Globe composing room for 
the past 30 years, died Feb. (5matehis 
home in Dorchester, Mass. He had been 
employed 50 years on the Globe. 

Dr. SAMUEL OLIvER Youns, 81, oldest 
native born resident of Houston, Mex. 
and founder of the old Houston Post 
now the Post-Dispatch, died at a sani- 
tarium in Houston Feb. 17. He served 
in the Civil War in the Confederate 
army. After aiding in the founding of 
the Houston Post Dr. Young went to 
Galveston as managing editor of the 
Galveston News. 

RayMonp BISSELL, 47, general manager 
of the Buffalo Commercial under the 
ownership of C. A. Finnegan, died on 
Feb. 23, in his home in Buffalo. Recently 
Mr. Bissell had been associated with the 
Cutler Desk Company at Buffalo. 


GrorceE Open Ports, 40, formerly 


police reporter and special writer on the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union and Tribune, 
died Feb. 9. He was a native of New 
Jersey. 

Howarp M. Kurcutn, 83, who set by 
hand all of the type in the first daily edi- 
tion of the San Diego Union on March 
20, 1871, and in many other subsequent 
editions of that newspaper until type- 
setting machines were introduced, died in 
San Diego on Feb. 16. He was the first 
foreman of the mechanical department of 
the Union, after it became a daily, and 
was later its managing editor. He was 
editor of the San Diego Tribune in 1896 
and 1897. 

Curistian HeEGNAUER, 67, until re- 
cently editor and publisher of the Mans- 
field (O.) Courier, died a few days ago 
at his home in Columbus. He formerly 
was connected with the Columbus Ex- 
press and Sonntagsgast in Columbus and 
was well known among German news- 
paper men. 

J. Ermer Mostey, 55, postmaster of 
Santa Rosa, Cal., and until recently pub- 
lisher of the Santa Rosa Republican, died 
Feb. 15, at his home of heart failure. 
He came to Santa Rosa in 1891 to work 
on the Press Democrat, later joining the 
Evening Press staff. With A. B. Lem- 
mon he published the Republican, later 
buying the paper. He sold it to G. 
Lansing Hurd of Corvallis, Ore., six 
months ago. 

Joun S. Mucumore, 68, father of 
Clyde E. Muchmore, editor-publisher of 
the Ponca City (Okla.) News and pres- 
ident of the Oklahoma Press Association, 
died at his home in Winfield, Kan. 

Maurice L. Vittu, publisher of the 
Hyde Park (Ill.) Herald, a neighborhood 
weekly, died Feb. 12. 

Harry C. Freese, 73, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Hays (Kan.) Free Press 
for 31 years, died at his home recently. 
He retired in 1913. : 

Epwarp G. Ryan, 23, editor and man- 
ager of the Rochester (N. Y.) Catholic 
Journal, died last week. 

Frep D. SHERMAN, 48, owner and edi- 
tor of the St. Paul Herald and former 
state commissioner of immigration, died 
Feb. 18. 

J. H. Brunemer, 87, veteran of the 
Civil War and founder and editor of the 
Laclede (Mo.) News, died recently at 
7 U. S. Soldiers’ Home in Sawtell, 

al. 

Joun Westry Knap, 25, a sports 
writer on the Cincinnati Times-Star, died 
a few days ago at his home in that city. 

Joun Curms, 45, former North 
Dakota publisher and editor of the 
Spencer (S. D.) News but since last 
summer in charge of a newspaper sub- 
scription crew, died Feb. 17. 


BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck ) 


Hydraulic Matrice Press and Process 


Direct Pressure Matrice Die Embossing 


The American Birotadruck matrice press and process is a 
hydraulic direct pressure matrice moulding press and process 
— definite in all its functions moulding a perfect die cut and 
embossed mat ready for the casting box without loss of 
time. Through the Birotadruck method pressure on the 
machine is under complete control, without slip, drop or 
vibration and may be maintained indefinitely. 


No More Crushed Type or Blurred Pages 


Any desired pressure may be obtained without injury to 
type or illustrations. Under the Birotadruck process half 
tone illustrations are embossed and the matrice die sunk 
simultaneously with the moulding operation. The plate 
cast in the casting box carries a mechanical reproduced em- 
bossing, sinking the high lights and raising the deep tones 
on half tone photo engravings, thus securing the same effect 
on rotary printing presses as obtained by underlaying 
cuts and overlaying tympan on flat bed and offset presses. 


No Change in Equipment 


There are no changes necessary on presses, stereo Or 
other equipment. The Birotadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of Matrice Rolling machines and 
adds refinements and features not heretofore available in 
matrice moulding. 

Either wet or dry mats may be used with full success. 


The Birotadruck Press and Process 


is the recently perfected European newspaper picture print- 
ing process now being used by a number of Continental 
European Daily newspapers. By this hydraulic press and 
process clean, deep cut mats are produced in from thirty to 
forty seconds. The operation is simple and “fool proof” and 
automatic in control. The American Birotadruck Company 
has further perfected the original press and it is built to 
American standards in this country. 

Installations have been made on the plants of the New 
York Times, New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, 
Dallas News and machines are being built on orders from 
other metropolitan newspapers. 


_For sample of pages produced under actual working con- 
ditions and other information, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 


120 West 42nd St. New York City 
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Motor Car Builders Prefer 
Ohe FREE PRESS 
In Detroit 


Waring #925.:thesmotor eatsmanue | entire list of active automobile 
focturers\ of America :gaveo Dhe © manufacturers, Below is given a list 
Detroit Free Press a clear prefer- of the motor car manufacturers 
ence in placing advertising copy in using The Detroit Free Press during 
Detroit to make sales. This prefer- 1925 with the total number of lines 
ence extended over practically the of advertising used by each. 


leprae ee 73,988 lines Cndillacmn eee a ee 16,087 lines 

Hudson and Essex...... SP AAW Po Pierce Arrows ask 14,224 “ 

ATO ee, a 54,171 “ ae Ree oct Mets Eagan eto ae “ 

reprieve tna... 2 4] lk ay Le aaa: Sota he: ea tils 

Studebaker ............ 47,075 6 I TLG TS SET hers 10,830 ad 

DOGS 2 ee ee ae 38,349 “ Clevelandions 26 2 ie oc. 10,369 ~ 

Paige & Jewett......... eviglnaey ice other el : 

aiprandins (55 ete. os <6: 351095 Th Vee ie area 9628 P| 

USAT he cp age re 31,800 “ yee PEO Gee ean ay 9346 ; 

asvmeene es a Lo 2 AD ae Moo BBS RE CHS CS? iy 2i3? 9246 ‘ 

Willys Overland ....... 25°57 1a P Rome aicue hae ca 4 
és a1) {eT ifa sp aA as 6,873 

Oldsmobile Oo Ae = 25,607 Durant at. Ont 3 489 

LOG TA St 3 Aa eet 20,143“ Concern Maton o * G7? ' 

Rickenbacker .......... 19:505 eee: lcapet me tee gt Ak. 1,739 

TeOPa tt - gee vk 18,629 * OD; (ole) IRR hse, 0 ie eli he 2 

SLES se Pa eer aaa (3°25 aes LROLS heer Rin ut Sie Ce, 999 

PeCCLIeSS ee te ans 7S i250 fae f ETM KAW, oh 0 3 Sua Weng 585 

W ills St. Claire 0) oaQeee Oc 17 043 ¥ Stearns Knight SY eae, etd eee 280 


First in Motor Car Advertising 
During 1925 


During the year 1925 The Detroit Free Press carried 815,522 lines of motor 
car advertising. This figure represents 40% of the total volume of motor car ad- 
vertising carried by all Detroit papers, and a lead of 8,492 lines over its nearest con- 
temporary. This leadership in what is really automotive advertising clearly 
establishes The Free Press as the most able Detroit medium for the advertiser to 
use who desires to cover the actual buying power of the great market represented 
by America’s Fourth City. 


Soe DETROIT FREE PRESS 


“Starts the Day in Detroit” 
VERREE @ CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


New Advertising Illustration Service Formed in New York—Bergen 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, Elects—O’Keefe Awarded 
Gold Medal 


NEW advertising illustration service 

has been organized in New York to 
be known as Morgan & Bierwirth, Inc. 
Raymond G. Morgan has been associated 
with the Ethridge Company for many 
years, as one of their figure men, and 
John H. Bierwirth, Jr., has been with 
the Ethridge Company 21 years, the last 
10 years as executive manager of the art 
department. Studios of the new organiza- 
tion will be located at’ 232 Madison ave- 
nue, with an association of artists se- 
lected to cover every branch of advertis- 
ing illustration. 


Elmer D. Bergen has been named presi- 
dent of the Bergen Advertising Company, 
St. Louis to succeed Howard S. Bergen, 
who resigned Feb. 1, to become associated 
with the Home Appliance Company. 
Harry J. Higwein has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Bergen organiza- 
tion, 


Percy J. Orthwein has been elected a 
director of the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Mr. Orthwein began his 
business career with this agency 12 years 
ago as assistant art director. He is now 
an account executive. Other directors of 
the D’Arcy Company are W. C. D’Arcy, 
J. F. Oberwinder, Edward Beecher, C. C. 
Pangman, E. H. Turner and Archie Lee. 


Maj. Patrick F. O’Keefe, president 
P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston, has been awarded a gold medal by 
the directors of the Society of American 
Florists for the slogan “Say It With 
Flowers,” originated by him and so suc- 
cessfully used by florists the country over. 
The medal is to be presented at a meeting 
of American florists in New Orleans 
next summer. 


LeBaron Coakley of New York and 


LANS calling for investment of 
$250,000 for a 12-month advertising 
campaign were adopted Feb. 20 by the 
executive and advertising committees of 
the National Association of Ice Cream 


Manufacturers. The account is being 
handled by the Gardner Advertising 
Company, with J. E. Finneran, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the St. Louis office 
in charge. Advertisements will appear 
over the name of the Ice Cream Re- 
search Institute. 

The Gardner Advertising Company as- 
serts that the ice cream industry makes 
an annual investment of nearly $6,000,000 
for advertising, most of which is placed 
in the newspapers. 

C. G. Morris, of New Haven,e Conn., 
is chairman of the national publicity 
committee, and V. F. Hovey, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., vice-chairman. 


The Remington Arms Company has 
been established as the chief competitor 
of the National Cash Register Company 
in a final decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals on the National Company’s claim 
to patents held by the Remington Com- 
pany. 

The National Cash Register Company 
had sought to compel the Remington 
Arms Company to make an assignment 
of cash register patents covering inven- 
tions of Frederick F. Fuller, who left 
the National Cash Register Company to 
take employment with the Remington 
Arms Company. Mr. Fuller is known 
as the oldest cash register inventor in 
the United States. 

The National Cash Register Company 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Co-operative Ice Cream Campaign to Start in June—Remington Arms 
Wins Cash Register Patents—Federal Commission Objects to 
Ostermoor Trade-Mark 


Boston, has joined the Freeman Advyertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Coakley is a graduate of the Boston 
School of Practical Art, the Boston Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and studied at the Art 
League of New York. 


A. J. Olsen, Los Angeles advertising 
man, has been appointed field manager of 
Hammel, Sutphen & Freiberg, Inc., a Los 
Angeles advertising agency. Prior to this 
appointment he was with the L. S. Gill- 
ham Company, holding the various offices 
of space buyer, production manager, ac- 
count executive and vice-president. He 
has been the executive secretary and 
treasurer of the California Advertising 
Service Association for the past year. 


Leon E. Haynes has been added to the 
copy staff of the DeForest Porter Ad- 
vertising agency at Buffalo. He formerly 
was with the Walz Advertising Agency. 


Wimberly-Hubbard Agency, Inc., an 
advertising concern organized at Fort 
Worth in 1919, has opened offices at 
Houston, in the Bankers Mortgage build- 
ing. The firm is composed of F. W. 
Wimberly, president; A. E. Hubbard, 
vice-president, and J. H. Wimberly, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


John J. Beck, formerly with the 
Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Advertising agency 
at Columbus, O., has joined the Robbins 
& Pearson Advertising Company. 


E. E. Brugh, vice-president of Clyde 
W. Riley Advertising System, Chicago, 
and a member of the national advertising 
commission of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, is visiting Cuba, 
Florida and several other southern points 
on his honeymoon. 


employed Mr. Fuller at $5,000 a year 
under a contract for a year beginning 
February 17, 1909. 


Irenee du Pont, president of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has notified directors of the com- 
pany he does not wish re-election. It is 
believed Lammot du Pont, a brother, will 
be chosen head. 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company and 
controlled affiliated companies report for 
1925 net income of $2,099,243 after esti- 
mated Federal taxes, comparing with 
$2,187,600 in 1924, Sales showed an in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent over the previous 
year. 


The annual report of the Douglas- 
Pectin Corporation, including its sub- 
sidiaries, the Douglas Packing Company, 
Ltd., and the Oil Emulsion Corporation, 
for last year shows net income of $457,- 
381 after charges, equivalent to $1.52 a 
share earned on the outstanding 300,000 
no par shares of stock. This compares 


with $383,771, or $1.27 a share earned in 
1924, 


Net income of the Paige Detroit Motor 
Car Company in 1925 after expenses, 
depreciation, interest, taxes, etc, was 
$2,437,865, against $1,588,085 in 1924. 
Net sales were $62,763,787, against $57,- 
679,259, the latter figure representing bal- 
ance after elimination of inter-company 
profits. Surplus after dividends was $1,- 
379,494, against $705,229. 


SEITZ ARTICLES DRAW 
KANSAS COMMENT 


Standardization Sending Readers to 
Journals of Opinion for Information 
Peterson Tells Kansas Press— 
Discusses Criticism 


The impending danger of the ‘Sournals 
of opinion” superseding the daily news- 
papers as individualistic media of expres- 
sion was featured by Elmer T. Peterson, 
éditor of Henry J. Allen’s Wichita Bea- 
con, in a dinner address to the Kansas 
Press Association recently. 

He commented .upon Don _ Seitz’s 
strictures on modern newspaper editor- 
ial expression and admitted that Seitz’s 
criticism has a basis in present-day 
tendencies, warning the editors that the 
young college students of today crave 
the mental stimulus they find in such 
journals as The New Republic, the 
‘American Mercury, McNaught’s Monthly 
and The Nation. Not finding enough 
of. this stimulus in modern newspaper 
expression, they turn to sources which 
too often are destructive in tendency. 
It would be a calamity to abandon this 
peculiarly valuable field, he said. 

In line with this address was an article 
by Mr. Peterson in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post a week later, commenting upon 
the present-day vogue for lambasting 
the booster, with his alleged standardiza- 
tion and conformism and exalting the 
destroyer. The writer points out that 
the destructive critics are the ones who 
are standardized and “mark time with 
eyes right, waiting for the cue of the 
top-sergeant,” while the builders of the 
typical ‘“Boosterburg” are diverse and in- 
teresting in their methods, contrary to 
the accusation of the “intelligentsia.” 

While admitting the faults of the so- 
called “Babbitt” and hoping for an elim- 
ination of banal ritual and by-play in 
civic organizations, he says that the ob- 
jectionable type is an exception rather 
than the rule. 


Calles Defends Action in World 


President Calles wrote a signed de- 
fense of Mexico’s policy of deporting 
foreign born teachers and preachers for 
the New York World, which that paper 
published Feb. 25. 
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Linotype Mailb 


MODEL 26 


“has worked to perfection” 


“Last August we installed one. 
of your modern Model Twenty-six 
Linotype machines and thought 
perhaps you would like to know 
how we like the machine. It is all 
that was claimed for it. We have 
had no trouble with it whatever 
and it has worked to perfection 
since it was installed. After using 
the machine since August, we can- 
not see how we ever got along 
without it. During the Christmas | 
rush we handled advertisements 
with half of the work it required | 
before. We are setting almost every | 
line of our advertisements on the 
26, with an occasional big line set 
by hand, otherwise the entire forms 
are machine set. It is a wonderful 
machine and does the work for us.” 


St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor 
St. Charles, Mo. 


—=LINOTYPE=) 


A SINGLE | 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & 


PUBLISHER 


New York 


and 
ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and advertising 
representation in their respective fields and thereby afford a single 
source of information and service for those interested in international 


marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page ..........$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page .......... 145.00 per insertion 


Quarter Page-....%.. 


82.50 per insertion 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING Wortp. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street | 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 | 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON , | 
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perplexing advertising problem. 


It is fundamental that an advertising medium should do the fol- 
lowing three things, and the better it does them, the more valu- 
able it is to the merchant, 


[ST: Concentrate Upon the Desired Market. 


The Dispatch-Pioneer Press does in a remarkable degree. 
The total net paid city circulation is more than 98% of the 
estimated number of English-reading families . . . al- 
most 100% coverage. 


2ND: Involve a Minimum of Waste. 


Morning, evening and Sunday home delivered circulation 
permits the advertiser to talk to every member of the 
family regardless of his newspaper preference or what 
his reading habits may be. The best medium for any ad- 
vertiser is the one that will enable him to tell his story to 
the greatest number of his possible customers in their 
homes, 


3RD: Produce Results in Reasonable 
Proportion to its cost. 


The Dispatch and Pioneer Press, either SEPARATELY 
or COMBINED, offer the lowest rate per line per thousand 
of home delivered circulation in the Twin Cities. Adver- 
tisers in these papers talk to the largest group of St. Paul 
people that can possibly be reached in any man- 

ner and they do it at ONE LOW COST. 


A Straight Talk to the 
Advertiser’s Pocketbook 


PROBABLY more failures have resulted from unwise selection of 
mediums than from any other source. And the sum of money abso- 
lutely wasted through this cause alone, unquestionably totals millions. 


So far as the St. Paul market is concerned, the problem of medium DOES | 
NOT EXIST. The Dispatch and Pioneer Press have solved this most 


AND the unusual reader-inter- 
est and _ reader-confidence of 
these 12-hour newspapers ADDS 
strength to every advertisement 
that appears in their columns. 
The ONE Known, Definite, Posi- 
tive, Steadfast, Unfailing, ele- 
ment in advertising in St. Paul 
is the certainty of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press. If 
your goods and prices are right, 
and the time for selling them is 
right, then good, strong advertis- 
ing in the Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press MUST bring you more 
business. 

These papers carry YOUR 
message to this entire market 
...in the most effective way 
and at the lowest cost. 


St. Paul Dispatch 
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Sunday Pioneer Press 48,464 


Sunday Pioneer Press 55,539 


Sunday Pioneer Press 150,620 


Combined Total Daily Circulation 163,777 
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INDIANAPOLIS NEWS VETERAN CELEBRATES 
50 YEARS’ CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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W. F. Ellis at the stone on 50th anniversary 


ILLIAM T. ELLIS, assistant super- 
intendent of the composing room, 
celebrated his golden anniversary with 
The Indianapolis News and rounded out 
full 50 years of continuous service, Mon- 
day, Feb. 15. He reported for work at 
his usual hour of 6 A. M., closed the 
starter page of the last edition, and then 
attended a dinner at the Columbia Club, 
where executives, editorial workers, ad- 
vertising and circulation men and mem- 
bers of the printing and mechanical crafts 
and trades assembled to do him honor. 

More than a hundred members of the 
News organization gathered at dinner 
to pay tribute to “Bill” Ellis, dean of 
them all. Meredith Nicholson, Indiana 
author and novelist, and formerly tele- 
graph editor of the News, epitomized the 
sentiment of the occasion and the assem- 
bly when he said in a message: “Bill El- 
lis never missed a mail or stung a friend 
and heaven can ask no more.” Louis 
Howland, editor, William Herschell, the 
News poet, Curtis Hodges, general man- 
ager, Hilton U. Brown, chairman of the 
board of directors, J. M. Schmid, busi- 
ness manager, Frank T. Carroll, adver- 
tising director, Lot Lee, former telegraph 
editor and Don U. Bridge, manager of 
national advertising, all paid tribute to 
Mr. Ellis. Warren C. Fairbanks, one of 
the owners of the News, sent a congratu- 
latory message to Mr, Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis received numerous gifts from 
his fellow workers, including a watth, 
$50 in gold, and the coveted diamond 
button for 50 years’ service, the first 
ever presented by the News. 

When “Bill” Ellis came to the News in 
1876, at the age of 19 and with still two 
years to serve as printer’s devil, the News 
was a seven-column, four-page paper, 
with a circulation of 2,000. It was 
printed on a flat-bed press, and the com- 
posing room staff numbered seven print- 
ers. In a half century, Mr. Ellis has 
seen the News grow to 48 to 60-page 
editions. The little composing room staff 
of seven printers has grown to 150, and a 
battery of seven quadruple Hoe presses 
has superseded the little flat-bed of 50 
years ago. One man composed all the 
advertisements by hand when Mr. Ellis 
joined the News staff, now 75 men are 
required to compose the advertisements 
for one day’s issue. 

Mr. Ellis was born on July 18th, 1856, 
at Smithfield, Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and came with his parents to In- 
diana at the age of nine. Two years’ ap- 
prenticeship with the Ladoga Herald and 
the Noblesville Independent antedated his 
connection with the News. He has held 
his present position as assistant superin- 
tendent of the composing room for 48 
years. He has missed only three weeks 
from his job, exclusive of vacations. At 


one time he worked seven years without 
a single day off. 


Three River Paper Mill Starts 


Four of the new machines being in- 
stalled in the International Paper Com- 
pany’s Three River mill were operated 
for the first time recently. They made 
the first 10 tons of newsprint at a spec 
of 800 feet a minute, said to be a record. 
Joseph Fearing, International’s vice- 
president, denied reports the firm was 
seeking to buy 1,600,000 acres of New 
Brunswick timber land as reported by 
the Fredericton (N. B.) Daily Gleaner, 
Feb. 24. 


Panhandle (Tex.) Herald Sold 


Dr. J. R. Nunn and J. L. Nunn, who 
recently sold the Amarillo (Tex.) Daily 
News, and David M. Warren, who was 
managing editor of the News under the 
Nunns’ ownership, have purchased the 
Panhandle Herald from Lee Satterwhite 
who is speaker of the Texas House of 
Representatives. Warren, who is still 
with the Amarillo News and Globe, will 
move to Panhandle and take charge of 
the Herald March 1. 


Bathhurst Mill to Double Capacity 


The only newsprint mill in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, that of the Bathurst 
Company Limited, Bathurst, N. B., is to 
have its capacity doubled. At present it 
is a one-machine mill of 65 tons output. 
A second machine of similar capacity is 
on order and will be installed at the first 
of next year. 


Minnesota Veteran Honored 


Frederick Lowell Smith, 82, the oldest 
printer of Minneapolis, was honored Feb. 
11, by fellow printers and the local ty- 
pothete. Mr. Smith went to St. Anthony 
now Minneapolis, 69 years ago and 
worked four years on the Falls Evening 
News. Later he founded the Minnesota 
Chronicle, weekly, which was absorbed by 
the Daily Atlas. 


New York A.P. Man Dies 


Harvey M. Hubbard, 47, an editor in 
the Latin-American department of the 
Associated Press, New York, died Feb. 
23, of pneumonia. He was a graduate 
of Syracuse University. Before entering 
newspaper work in Syracuse he practiced 
law, representing New York legal inter- 
ests in Mexico. 


EDITOR’S MUMMY HOAX 
STIRRED WISCONSIN 


Scientists and News Men Aroused at 
“Discovery” But Rusk County 
Journal Chief Explains It Was 
Only a ‘“Brightener’’ 


Edward Richardson, editor of the Rusk 
County (Wis.) Journal, read the tale of 
the famous moon hoax perpetrated on 
a gullible public back in the early days of 
the New York Sun, when it started as a 
penny paper. 

He also read of the hoax that James 
Whitcomb Riley put over on one of 
Poe’s poems when he claimed that the 
poem was discovered in the fly leaf of 
an old school book. 

The inspiration that these two stories 
gave Editor Richardson has now made 
him the most famous man in Wisconsin 
over night. For Richardson, drawing 
upon his prolific imagination, went ahead 
and invented some narratives that would 
make even Locke’s moon hoax in the Sun 
and Riley’s deception of Poe look mild 
by comparison. And when he published 
them in his weekly an entire state was 
set agog. Dailies and weeklies through- 
out Wisconsin republished one of the 
stories giving it wide circulation. 

Following is a sample of his mummy 
hoax: 

“The mummified body of a man, en- 
cased in the living trunk of a tree... 
dressed in clothes that fell away like 


ashes . . . holding an old muzzle-loading, 
flintlock rifle . . . petrified by the sap of 
the live basswood tree ...in whose 


pocket were a few French coins which 
bore the date 1664... was discovered 
near Ladysmith, Rusk County, ... and 
is to be shipped to the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison.” 

This news story, containing all the ele- 
ments of an exciting tale of adventure, 
possibly of a gruesome murder, per- 
chance of great historical significance, 
was published two weeks ago in Rich- 


om ONE OF A SERIES —\ 


Letters That Speak for Themselves! 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL 


ardson’s Rusk County Journal, but wai 
credited to the “Rusk County ‘Lyre’.” 

As the story spread, scientists at thi 
University of Wisconsin and curators 0 
the Wisconsin State Historical museum 
at Madison, Wisconsin, began to investt| 
gate the tale and immediately pronounce 
it a hoax, asserting that no man coull| 
be petrified by the juice of a tree, tha 
scraps of paper and clothing could no 
exist for 250 years undecayed—Rich| 
ardson had said that a paper found ij 
the clothing bore the date 1664 and thi 
name of a French explorer—and tha} 
the whole story must have been spun ou 
of whole cloth. 

As investigators and newspaper mel 
began to get hot on the trail of Richard) 
son to determine the verity of his “petri 
fied body” story and of others he hai 
published, he confessed that he manufac 
tured the myths to liven up his news| 
paper. 

“The story of the tree embalming wa 
one of a- series of hoax stories whicl) 
we are publishing under the signature 0| 
the ‘Rusk County Lyre,’ and we intende(| 
them for local consumption only,” re 
vealed Editor Richardson. “There j| 
nothing to the story beyond what thi| 
imagination of the ‘Lyre’ conceived. N) 
body was found.” 


GAZETTE SOLD FOR $105,000 


St. Joseph Daily Bought by Banker a 
Trustees’ Sale 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, morn) 
ing daily, was sold at a trustees’ sal) 
Tuesday to F. L. Ford, president of th) 
First National Bank and the First Trus' 
Company, holder of the paper’s secon(| 
mortgage bonds. 

The price was $55,000, subject to firs 
mortgages and interest amounting 1 
$50,000, making the total of $105,000. 

Mr. Ford announced that the paper wa 
purchased for another party whose nam 
will be made known as soon as the prop 
erty can be legally transferred. Ther 
were only three bidders. 


THE PEORIA TRANSCRIPT | 


SUNDAY JOURNAL - TRANSCRIPT 


Peoria, 


Illinois 


“T can unhesitatingly say that the service which you have been giving us on our checking 
proofs has been very satisfactory. Before taking on your new service we received a 
great number of requests from agencies asking for missing proofs and we had tried 


a great many different ways to correct this. 


We tried your old system of coding the 


papers and as you know we were not satisfied with that. We then had special envelopes 
made and marked to the attention of the Checking Department. These were mailed to 
the agencies and advertisers by first class mail. We thought that this method would | 
assuredly be the best but we still found we were having trouble. 5 


I was at, first very skeptical about turning 


over the entire checking copy situation to | 


your company but since doing so we have found this to be the most satisfactory method || 


we have ever used.” 
Yours very truly, 


JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT, Roy A. Pratt, Mgr. Nat'l Adv. 
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American Type Founders (ompany 
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The Growth of 


Powers Engraving Companies 


Is the result of rendering continuous satisfaction 


Complete day and night service for newspapers, 
publications and advertising agencies. 


We have kept step with the mechanical departments of the news- 
papers in the progress of recent years. 


We are pioneers of new methods — 


Spending thousands of dollars every year in experimenting on 
and developing new processes for the advancement of the in- 
dustry by improving the quality of our engravings 


Developed cold enamel process on zinc, which is far superior to 
any other method ever used for line engravings 


Perfected hot enamel on zinc and copper, and raised the stand- 
ard of engravings on both metals 


Invented, and developed the wet cooler, which prevents buck- 
ling — simplifying the method and improving quality 


Developed, burning-in stove, and etching machines 


Invented, and developed emulsion film camera, which produces 
results that are far superior to the callodion process. 


For a comprehensive understanding of your problems—consult us 


— Prompt Service— 
—— Unsurpassed Quality — 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 
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BRITAIN TO BAR 


DIVORCE DETAILS FROM NEWSPAPERS 


Bill Now in Parliament Has Support of Women’s Organiza- 
tions, Churches, and Bar Members—Declare Sex 
News Undermining Morals 


By HUGH J. HARLEY 


PROHIBITION of scandalous details 
in British newspapers concerning 
divorce and police cases may result from 
agitation most strongly supported for the 
listing and passage of a Bill of Parlia- 
ment providing for the strict regulation 
of such reports. The Archbishop of 
York is one of the leading prelates who 
has not only endorsed the bill but who 
presided recently at a meeting to open 
an active campaign throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The meeting held in London was 
largely attended by representatives of 
religious and civic bodies, and it was 
noticeable that a great proportion of the 
audience was composed of women. Scores 
of clergymen were in attendance. 

A resolution was adopted which urged 
upon the Government the importance of 
giving facilities for the speedy passage 
of the measure, stated that the evils com- 
plained of were generally admitted and 
that their abolition was necessitated by 
law. The measure has the support of the 
Mothers’ Union, The National Union of 
Teachers, the Council of the Law Society 
and all the religious denominations. 

* “This pollution of the public mind by 
the wholly unnecessary publication of 
masses of unsavoury details in judicial 
proceedings where sex matters are in- 
volved, is one of the most serious evils 
with which we have to deal,’ said the 
Archbishop of York. “It is constantly in- 
creasing and is a matter in which not 
only the Church but the State has: a vital 
concern. I am glad to say that the 
Church of England has not been silent 
on the matter for the Church Assembly 
has passed a strong measure of support 
for the bill, which has been prepared by 
Sir Evelyn Cecil. I was appointed a 
member of a Royal Commission to deal 
with the question and the impression 
made on the minds of the Commissioners 
by the evidence which was taken indicated 
clearly to them the existence of an evil 
that was undermining popular morals. 
Figures were presented to show the great 
amount of space devoted by some news- 
papers to this sort of ‘news’ and in one 
of the leading Sunday newspapers no less 
than 238 columns of such matter were 
counted within a year. Evidence also 
was heard from the president of the 
Chief Constanbles Association which in- 
dicated that publication of such stores 
and reports of Court proceedings had 
disastrous effects on young people, par- 
ticularly those at the age of adolescence. 

“T should say that the evil with which 
we have to cope lies particularly in the 
insidious suggestion made day after day 
and month after month by an accumula- 
tion of this scandalous testimony. It 
might be contended perhaps that not one 
story was indecent of itself, though, this 
hardly can be maintained in view of the 
exploitation of these accounts as special 
features. But it is perfectly demon- 
strable that the total effect of these ar- 
ticles constantly being printed is to defile 
the mind and the imagination of the people, 
and: especially of the young. We feel 
indebted to the managers of most of the 
newspapers of the country for the ex- 
clusion of matter that is really obscene 
or indecent, but the evil does not lie so 
much in that as in this continual pres- 
sure of sexual suggestion upon millions 
of newspaper readers. 

“So far as I know there is no other 
civilized country—in Europe, at all 
events—where the Judge has not either 
the power to hold such cases in secret 
or to ensure that only the names of the 
parties concerned and the results of the 
case are published. In France. nublica- 
tion of such proceedings is prohibited and 
yet Paris or so much of it as reads Eng- 
lish newspapers can read and probably 
does read with avidity these sex suits in 
the British papers. Any foreigner who 
reads them would be entitled by their 


prominence and frequency to consider 
that they are manifestations of the social 
life of our people. 

“There has been objection to this Bill, 
but in reply to those who would oppose 
it 1 can say that this question has not 
been brought forward by pharisaical puri- 
tans but has been pressed by lawyers and 
public men who regard the present con- 
dition as a great public evil which de- 
mands public attention and correction. It 
is time that we determined by the test 
in Parliament whether there 1s a really 
strong public opinion on the matter. It 
has been said that this bill would violate 
the freedom of the press, but while that 
freedom is a great public right, I hold 
that its abuse becomes a great public 
wrong. 

“The Royal Commission was greatly 
impressed by the honest and sincere de- 
sire of all the representatives of the 
clean and wholesome newspapers in the 
country to mitigate the evil. They seemed 
unanimous in their opinion that it should 
be dealt with but again and again their 
representatives pointed out that they were 
not free but were compelled to act in a 
way that they would not, of themselves, 
wish, because of the fierce competition of 
journals with a less honorable standard. 

“The commission was so impressed by 
the obvious good will of the representa- 
tives of responsible newspapers that it 
refrained from making any drastic recom- 
mendations and contented itself with ex- 
pressing the hope that attention having 
been called publicly and officially to the 
evil, the proprietors of the newspapers 
would do their utmost of their own free 
will to check the flood of filth.” 

Sir Evelyn Cecil has announced that 
he proposes to bring the bill up for ac- 
ceptance. and consideration by the new 
Parliament, 


Writing in John Bull, under the head- 
ing, “The Back-door to Blackmail,” H. 
M. Richardson, general secretary of the 
National Union of Journalists, said re- 
cently: “A raging campaign is being 
waged just now with the object of push- 
ing through Parliament a Bill to clean 
up the Press. People look at the text of 
the Bills and see that it is intended to 
make it punishable to publish any in- 
decent matter. ‘Excellent,’ they exclaim. 

“And their enthusiasm grows when 
they read further that in any judical pro- 
ceedings for dissolution of matriage, tor 
nullity of marriage, or for judical separa- 
tion, the reporter shall be limited to re- 
porting (1) the names, addresses, and de- 
scription of the parties and witnesses; 
(2) the grounds on which the proceed- 
ings are brought and resisted as set forth 
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in the petition and answer; (3) submis- 
sions on points of law; (4) the summing- 
up of the judge and the finding of the 
jury. 

“Where I differ from the agitators who 
think they are on the side of the angels 
is that I believe: (1) that the present 
law can do all the new Bills aim at doing, 
and (2) that while the new Bills might 
preserve the pudity of little people they 
would open the door pretty wide to 
blackmail.’ 


PLAN $500,000 PUBLICITY FUND 


New England Group to Spend Huge 
Sum to Attract Visitors 


Plans for the spending of $500,000 for 
publicity to attract summer visitors to 
New England this coming summer, were 
discussed in Boston, Feb. 18, at a meeting 
of various business and hotel men, act- 
ing under the auspices of the committee 
on recreational resources of the New 
England council, an organization of 
prominent business men designed to 
boost New England. What portion of 
this sum will be spent in paid advertis- 
ing was not stated. 

Discussion of conditions in the various 
states and examination of the plans pro- 
posed for the coming season were the 
principal features of the meeting, other 
than the appointment of the following 
committee to have charge of the pub- 
licity campaign: Frank C. Hall, of the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, president of the 
New England Hotel Association ; David 
Daly of Pawtucket, R. 1.; T. Fy oyce, 
publicity director and assistant to the 
president of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, and Miner H. Paddock, Jr., prési- 
dent of the L. C. Smith Typewriter Com- 
pany of Boston, Massachusetts. 


DAILY CUT SOFT COAL PRICES 


Philadelphia News Bought Bituminous 
and Undersold Dealers 


A campaign conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Daily News, tabloid, against 
prices of soft coal has achieved valuable 
results both to householders and the 
newspaper, 

Soft coal prices rose as a result of the 
anthracite strike from a normal level of 
$7 to $8 a ton to as high as $18 and even 
$20 a ton. The lowest price per gross 
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ton of 2,240 pounds was set by the largest 
dealers asking $10.64. 

These prices were not justified by prices 
fo.b. mines. After urging retail dealers 
to moderate their prices the Daily News 
went into the spot coal market and bought 
a low-volatile run of mine bituminous 
coal which it placed on the market at 
$8.75 per gross ton, $1.90 under the lowest 
dealer price and $10 to $12 under the high 
dealer price. 

To do this arrangements were made 
with a few dealers to receive the coal from 
the Daily News without charge of any 
kind, conditionally on dealers agreeing 
to handle and haul it for $2.50 a ton. 

This some dealers undertook to do and 
the Daily News has taken orders from 
householders for every ton of the coal 
it bought in the open market and delivery 
to householders is now being made. 

The campaign was handled for the 
News by Matthew F. Boyd of the staff, 
who conducted a similar campaign for the 
Washington Herald in 1923. 
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Livestock in 


ew York State 


Has Increased in Value 


A striking development in the livestock industry of New York State in 1925 was the increase in value 
per head which accompanied the slight decline in numbers of most classes of animals. The value of 
horses increased $3 a head, while milch cows and heifers over two years old jumped in value $18 a 
head, going from $62 on January 1, 1925, to $80 on January 1, 1926, or an increase of 29 percent. All 
cattle taken together, although declining 2 per cent in numbers, increased in value from $99,028,000 a 
year ago to $109,920,000 this January. Sheep and swine also showed increases in total value. 


The aggregate value of horses and mules, cattle, sheep and swine on the farms of New York on Jan- 
uary I, 1926, was $184,213,000, an increase of 16 per cent during the preceding twelve months, accord- 
ing to the livestock report issued from the New York State Department of Farms and Markets. 


This is an added chapter to the evidences of increased prosperity in the Empire State. Other indus- 
tries, such as manufacturing, commerce, finance and agriculture have set new records, and the 
increased earnings of the workingmen have exceeded the increased cost of living. 


General prosperity has also been evidenced in the record volume of retail sales. 


The National Advertiser, with carefully distributed merchandise, will find the daily newspaper his 
most efficient medium of sales promotion. 


Satisfactory results are assured to advertisers 
using this list of New York daily newspapers : 
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$0,134 13 .09 *New York Herald-Tribune ae 321,889 .693 672 

HCY G0 COOe ACEO CBOE EG ) 58,083 rue 13 SNew/eVork aw orlds orcs ae cance os ee 309,386 595 .58 

*Buffalo Courier ........ 104,303 27 +22 *New York’ World)),.3:.222..... was 542,386 595 58 

*Buffalo Evening News .. 128,455 +25 25 *New York Evening World 5f 311,450 +595 .58 
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RE uAalomEXproas, "yrs Nace, «cess o catls 50,796 14 -12 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 12,429 06 06 

SHUM AIG, GEXYTORE wale sch Cie As ols cs ehce ccc 57.682 18 .14 +Rochester Times-Union 67,974 21 20 

E 9,148 055 05 *Syracuse Journal (E) 62,000 14 14 

83,500 11 vil "Troy, Record) si.2.¢ 22,427 .06 06 

5,527 04 04 *Watertown Times 16,216 .07 07 


11.636 104 1035 *.A. B, ©. Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
6,'792 04 04 t+ Government Statement, Sept, 30, 1925. 
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HOW A SMALL CITY NEWSPAPER MADE 
A RADIO SHOW PROFITABLE 


Dealer Resistance Overcome 


Crowds Applied for 


When 


Tickets to Ithaca Journal-News Venture Launched 
Without Merchants’ Co-operation 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


HE experience of many small cities 
of 30,000 population or less with radio 
shows has, in most cases, left an unpleas- 
ant taste in the mouths of either the radio 
dealers or the newspapers which have 
sponsored them. As a result the belief 
has become deep seated that the radio 
show is a big city proposition. Dealers 
have become reluctant to participate 
whether the show is their own joint ven- 
ture or proposed by their local newspaper. 
“Rolks come to look, listen and leave,” 
the small city radio dealer responds to the 
newspaper’s efforts to interest him in a 
show. . 

This was precisely the state of mind 
of radio dealers in Ithaca, N. Y., when 
the Journal-News proposed the first radio 
show in that city a few weeks ago. Ith- 
aca has a population of 26,000 of which 
one-fifth is made up of students at Cor- 
nell: University. 

The dealers not only felt that the city 
was too small for a successful radio show 
but they believed that the show would not 
be a selling attraction. Furthermore 
there were other untoward elements work- 
ing against it. 

When Wester W. Baker, advertising 
manager of the Journal-News, approached 
the dealers he was bombarded with their 
doubts. 

“Tt won't sell any radio outfits,” they 
chorused. 

“The town’s too small,” they said. 

“Ryen if you get all the dealers to- 
gether; even if the town was larger it 
wouldn’t be a success. There's a growing 
belief among radio users here that radio 
reception is a failure because the city’s 
in the heart of a belt hit by violent storms. 
Then again a power house leak seriously 
interferes with reception,” was the final 
and apparently unanswerable argument. 

Baker listened. The final and appar- 
ently unanswerable argument gave him his 
cue, 

“Tf all these misgivings and mis-beliefs 
are retarding the sale of radio here,” he 
replied, “it’s a situation which only our 
newspaper and a radio show will remedy 
The show will be held; the Journal-News 
will promote it and we'll see what can be 
done to lay this ether ghost. 

“We'll do more than that,” he promised. 
“We'll agree to bring nearly every visitor 
into your stores first so that you may give 
them a preliminary selling talk. Further 
we'll bring the same people and their 
friends to the show where you will have 
a second opportunity to sell them. We'll 
make it an intensive selling proposition. 
For three nights and days people in this 
community will be centering attention on 
radio.” 

In spite of this determined stand and 
unqualified promises many of the dealers 
were against it. A few were willing to 
make the start although this handful did 
not by any means warrant Baker going 
ahead with his plans. At least others 
would not have felt justified in going as 
far as he did. 

The dealers had been approached but 
had not warmed up to the show idea and 
were still mulling it over, when the Jour- 
nal-News announced on its own responsi- 
bility that for three nights immediately 
preceding Thanksgiving it would hold 
‘Tthaca’s First Radio Show”; that tickets 
could be had of “any radio dealer’ and 
that “all the latest in radio equipment and 
accessories would be on exhibition,” plus 
a fine musical program and speeches and 
stunts which would be broadcasted from 
the stage of the hall. 

Dealers who read the newspaper’s five 
column-fifteen announcement had no time 
to click tongues and voice misgivings. 
The Journal-News appeared on the streets 
at3 P.M. At 4P. M. people were call- 
ing upon dealers for Radio Show tickets. 
That dealers did not warm up to the idea 
at first is no reflection upon them. For 


many months they had found the “power 
house leak” propaganda and had made 
little headway against it. 

The merchandising value of the show 
began to appeal to them when the demand 
for tickets was created by a single adver- 
tisement. .No attempt was made by-the 
newspaper to force the show upon the 
dealers. 

The one dealer who was most adamant 
in his refusal to participate in the show 
finally called Baker on the phone. He 
had held out as long as possible. 

“Ror the love of Mike,’ he said, ex- 
citedly, “send over a couple hundred show 
tickets. People have been calling for 
them for two days. Put me down for a 
booth and send your salesman over with a 
contract. I never dreamed people could 
be waked up to radio like this.” 

The dealers went into the thing almost 
to a man when they were convinced that 
there was a latent interest in radio broad- 
casting which could be awakened by the 
right stunt. 

For months they had carried on direct- 
by-mail campaigns, had used newspaper 
space generously and had tried in divers 
ways to beat down the anti-radio belief. 
They were skeptical. 

The offer of tickets through the dealers 
brought prospects into the stores who were 
not on any radio dealer’s mailing list in 
the city. 

They came quite willing to hear about 
radio. Many came who already had radio 
sets and who had experienced trouble with 
what they guessed was the “power house” 
leak, but they were willing to listen to the 
dealer’s selling talk about this or that new 
improvement which would solve their diffi- 
culties. 

College radio fanatics brought down 
home made outfits and replaced them with 
standard equipment. Interest in the show 
was so keen that many who called for 
tickets, before they had been supplied to 
dealers by the newspaper, called a second 
time to get them and listened for a sec- 
ond time to dealer’s chanteys. For the 
first time in many a moon radio dealers 
were busier than merchants in any other 
line in the city. They were smiling and 
carrying off to show rooms their best 
equipment. They spent time and money 
garnishing their booths. 

The dealers had become so enthusiastic 
that in advance newspaper copy they chor- 
used “Come to the Radio Show—Ithaca’s 
First.’ Not a dealer referred to his par- 
ticular line of equipment. The idea of 
boosting their lines was submerged. Ev- 
erything was “come to the show.” Not 
until the day of the opening did they be- 
gin to stress the merits of their respective 
stocks. Then, during the show, they ex- 
ploited their brands in large space. 

The exposition hall was filled to over- 
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flowing each night. An exceptional pro- 
gram was broadcast. Talent was easily 
obtained from a local conservatory and 
other sources. Each member was broad- 
cast through station WEAI at Cornell 
University and between each number was 
an intermission of ten minutes during 
which the audience found itself with noth- 
ing to do but inspect the booths. 

The total attendance was amazing. The 
radio show was on everyone’s tongue be- 
fore, during and after the show. The 
audiences came from everywhere, farmers 
from the rich agricultural sections sur- 
rounding Ithaca; college men and women 
from Cornell; curious radio fans came 
from nearby big cities to see what a 
small city show was like. Professors 
from Cornell, electrical engineers, and 
even the men who manned the power 
houses which were credited with creating 
the interference ghost, came. 

The ether ghost had been laid. 

While the radio equipment is not being 
sold like hot cakes, sales have increased 
sufficiently since the show to warrant 
the asumption that the show did it. Doz- 
ens of hand-made radios have been 
brought to light and discarded for more 
modern equipment and as to the “power 
house leak” and other nebulous enemies 
of good radio reception, the show, and the 
steady advertising campaign carried on by 
local dealers since, have pretty nigh 
killed them off entirely. 


WORLD MEN DINE 


Alumni and Staff Gather in New York 
and Miami 


While 130 New York World men and 
alumni gathered in New York, Feb. 20, a 
Florida edition of the yearly spread, minus, 
however, the music of the World’s staff 
orchestra and the revue of World affairs, 
was held in Miami. At the latter din- 
ner were Herbert Bayard Swope, John 
J. Leary Jr., William T. Bliss, in charge 
of the special Miami edition of this 
newspaper, and others to a total of 
twenty. Special entertainment had been 
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provided by Wells Hawkes, formerly of 
the World, and messages were inter- 
changed between the two gatherings. 

J. Earl Clauson, assistant managing 


editor, was acting chairman at the New 


York affair in the absence of Mr. Bliss, 
official chairman. The annual revue was 


staged by John Butcher, assisted by other — 


members of the staff. The orchestra was 
directed by William Moss. Through the 
courtesy of Pathe News, a motion pic- 
ture review of important world events 


during the past fifteen years was €xX-~ 


hibited. 


Each diner received a copy of The © 


Illustrated Overset, the World staff's an- 


nual publication, issued this year as a 


tabloid newspaper and purporting to con- 


tain exposes of various members of the) 


staff. 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


EXTENDING THE READING PUBLIC 


WE are learning to make newspapers better and better year by year. If 

you will cast your thoughts back, you will have the conception of the 
wspaper reader as being the old man, the head of the family; that was his 
progative and his distinction. For years we have been extending our reading 
blic. We have the women reading the newspapers now, especially the 
vertising columns. The old newspaper confined itself largely to 
litics and the personalities of its few readers. How many of your acquaint- 
ces are deeply interested in politics? I will guess, not over 20 per cent. The 
dern editor is seeking to interest not only all his readers, but those who may 
om readers.’’—Col. R. R. McCormick, co-publisher, Chicago Tribune. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF ADVERTISING 


[)URING the past 20 years, advertising has been taken to college, and 
educated—it has been psycho-analyzed, tabulated, put through class- 
'm exercises and given all the degrees of army mentality tests. Yet, the most 
med university professor, or the most brilliant advertising agency executive, 
pws but little more of the force back of paid publicity, than the proprietor 
the village corner grocery who laboriously writes his ad for Saturday specials 
ithe back of a piece of wrapping paper. And yet advertising through its 
wer to reduce the cost of a publication to the reader and through its own 
ue as an educational factor, has done more to advance the cause of civiliza- 
i than any other one thing unless it be the invention of printing itself.’’— 
mk T. Carroll, advertising director, Indianapolis News. 
S 8 & 


ERRORS IN NEWSPAPERS 


= RRORS, typographical and otherwise, are the bugbears of publishers. 
— The doctor, it is said, buries his mistakes, the lawyer digs them up and 
is that they were not mistakes. The business man hides his mistakes in the 
ink section of his books. Every error the newspaper man makes, whether it 
‘in the composing room or the newsroom, is flaunted before the public for 
ryone to see. ‘The newspaper, as a business, has about ‘as much privacy asa 
dfish.’ Therefore, when you think that your favorite newspaper is making 
i many mistakes, stop and think how much more worried are the newspaper 


a.” —Walter S. Ball, editor, Providence (R. I.) Sunday Journal. 
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BUSINESS IN 


ILLINOIS 


HAS GOOD OUTLOOK 


Conditions in the mercantile trade and steel 
industry, the latter with dry goods being 
considered as trade barometers, are most 
healthy, with indications of a good business 
this year, based on the present outlook. 


There was an unusually good opportunity 
of investigating and determining general 
sentiment on present business conditions 
and future prospects early this month as 
there were more than 1,600 merchants in 
Chicago in attendance at the convention of 
the Interstate Merchants’ Council. Their 
reports on business were almost unan- 
imously good. 


Retailers had a good year in 1925 with 
satisfactory profits and backed up their re- 
port on the latter by making large purchases 
of goods. This is the best evidence that 
can be had. 


Agricultural implement makers shipped 
52.8 per cent more implements to dis- 
tributors in December than in the same 
time last year. 


You will find products that have been 
advertised through the Illinois daily news- 
papers leading the list of sales record 
producers. 


Were you a leader? Or, did you drift along 
with the tide? 


Get up with the leaders. 


Use This List of Illinois Newspapers 


Rates Rates 


for 
2,500 
Circulation Lines 


*Aurora Beacon-News .............. 18,075 .06 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner.... 349,209 255 
TtChicago Herald & Examiner .... 1,050,373 1.10 
Chicago Daily Journal ............ 123,293 26 
*Evanston News Index ............. 6,608 04 
“Freeport Journal-Standard ........ 9,053 045 
*Joliet Herald News ...............- 18,924 .06 
*La Salle Tribune ................ 3,629 


siefersists. eiete 5,470 .03 


*Moline Dispatch ................. 11,193 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas.... 5,162 
*Ottawa Republican Times ........ 5,420 
*Peoria Star .......... (S) 23,021..(E) 30,269 


SAD DOOOROGOT OC 11,248 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
t+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
tfGovernment Statement, September 30, 1925 
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REPORTER FOR EVERY HUNDRED PEOPLE 
IN MISSOURI UNIVERSITY TOWN 


Columbia Students Thoroughly Comb City for News for Daily 
Newspaper—Stories Written for General Circulation 
—650 Graduates from Oldest School 


——— 


By ROBERT S. MANN 


Associate Professor of Journalism, School of Journalism, University of Missouri 


PROBABLY few cities in the world 
are so thoroughly combed for news 
as is Columbia, Mo. A reporting staff of 
100 young men and women, and a copy 
reading staff of 50, come near setting a 
record for towns of that size—13,000— 
or for towns of any size. 

The earnest workers who make up 
these staffs are students in the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
the oldest school of journalism in the 
world. Six days a week they are busy 
at least a part of the time with their 
newspaper work. And six days a week 
the results of their efforts are read, not 
only by students and professors, but also 
by business men, housewives, factory em- 
ployes, negro laborers, laundresses, farm- 
ers and all the other classes of persons 
who live in Columbia and Boone County. 

A daily newspaper, with weekly maga- 
zine section, and a country weekly make 
up the laboratory of the School of Jour- 
nalism. The daily and its magazine are 
controlled directly by the school through 
a corporation of alumni; the country 
weekly is owned by a ‘Columbia publish- 
ing house, which turns over the entire 
editorial department to classes in country 
newspaper work and their professor. 

One of the major advantages of such 
laboratories, according to members of the 
faculty, is that they are all of general 
circulation, and not mere campus publica- 
tions. The student writer is forced to 
consider the news interests and viewpoints 
of other classes than his own small circle. 
He is forced to realize that it is not suf- 
ficient merely to publish the things that 
interest him, and that sarcasm directed at 
some class is bound to be resented and 
protested. A mistake means not merely 
a professor's reproof, but real damage 
done. He is brought face to face with 
the fact, sometimes to his own surprise, 
that it really matters whether he does his 
work well or not. 

One should not gain the impression that 
the students in this school spend all their 
time at reporting and copy reading, or 
even at newspaper work in general. A 
broad education is demanded as the pri- 
mary essential of a journalist, and each 
student who receives the degree of Bach- 
elor of Journalism must have had prac- 
tically three years of general college 
studies. Many of the best graduates take 
four years of academic work in addition 
to their professional courses, obtaining 
two degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bach- 
elor of Journalism. Others spend an ad- 
ditional year in study after graduation 
and obtain a master’s degree. 

The student’s course will usually fol- 
low this plan: The first two years are 
spent in the College of Arts and Science, 
either at the University of Missouri or 
at some other recognized school. He 
then enters the School of Journalism for 
a two-year course, during which time he 
will spend about half of his time on pro- 
fessional courses and about half on ad- 
vanced academic courses. 

During his first semester in the School 
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of Journalism, he will usually take intro- 
ductory classroom courses. In the sec- 
ond semester he usually gets into active 
reporting. In the senior year he will con- 
tinue active reporting for at least a sem- 
ester, and get actual desk practice in copy 
reading. One year must be spent in 
studying the History and Principles (or 
ideals) of Journalism, a course taught by 
Dean Walter Williams. The advanced 
student also has the opportunity to study 
feature writing, editorial writing, literary 
and dramatic reviewing, newspaper and 
magazine departments, etc. 

The student who plans to enter small- 
town journalism finds a series of courses 
dealing with country newspaper work. 
The student whose taste runs to adver- 
tising may take an advertising course or 
courses every semester. The art depart- 
ment of the university offers a similar 
series of courses in newspaper illustra- 
tion. Most of the courses are conducted 
on the laboratory plan, with the student’s 
editorials, advertisements, illustrations 
and the like coming off the press daily. 

Academic courses taken include those 
most likely to be of value in later life— 
English, logic, sciences, modern languages, 
economics, history, psychology, phi- 
losophy, political science and public law, 
and sociology. Some students, who plan 
to specialize as writers on some one 
topic, seize the opportunity to take sev- 
eral courses in that field. 

The school has more than 650 grad- 
uates, most of whom are working in some 
phase of journalism. 

A glance through the latest directory 
of graduates and other former students 
shows men and women working as edi- 
tors, managing editors, news editors, city 
editors, Sunday editors, advertising 
managers, business managers, editorial 
writers, press association correspondents 
at home and abroad, magazine writers, 
teachers of journalism, writers for and 
editors of agricultural and trade journals, 
copy writers for advertising agencies, 
editors of women’s pages and other de- 
partments, free lance feature writers, car- 
toonists, illustrators, sport writers, etc. 
A number are proprietors of newspapers. 

There has been a steady demand for 
the school’s graduates. Two messages re- 
ceived within a few days of each other 
recently asked for 12 to 14 workers, but 
only a few could be supplied. A dozen 
students had completed their requirements 
at the end of the first semester a few 
days previously, but nearly all of them 
had already obtained work. 


(This is the ninth of a series of articles 
obtained by EpITOR AND PUBLISHER to in- 
terpret the Schools of Journalism to 
editors of the nation.) 
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WEEK’S AD TIPS 


N. W. Ayer and Son, 164 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Preparing a list of news- 
papers and advertising on Campfire Marsh- 
mallows (Campfire Company). A. R. Olson, 
formerly of Olson & Enzinger is the contract 
man and is located at 804 Main street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Beringer & Meyers, 22 West Munroe street, 
Chicago. Placing a limited campaign in Ohio 
on F. L. McWethy Company of Marshall, 
Michigan. 

Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 304 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. Sending out 
orders and contracts for Blauer-Goldstone Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill. 

Critchfield and Company, 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Sending out copy schedules 
to newspapers in the south on General 
Phonograph Company. 

John H. Dunham Company, 431 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Planning a campaign on 
the Armour Company soap campaign. It is 
reported this Agency will handle the Luxor 
products but this is not confirmed yet. 

Erwin, Wasey and Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Sending out a general campaign on 
the Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay, Wis. 
Sending out schedules on Goodyear Tire 
Company. 

Farlow Advertising Company, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Planning a limited adver- 
tising campaign on the C-Y Candy Bar of 
Chicago. 

Charles Daniel Frey Company, 30 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing general 
contracts on the Crane Company of Chicago, Ill. 

Phil J. Gray Company, 327 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out contracts to a 
small list of papers on the Pink-n-white Company. 

Green, Fulton & Cunningham, 360 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing contracts in 
metropolitan papers on Lakeside Peas. Also 
sending out schedules for February, March and 
April on Nash Motor Company. 

Gundlach Advertising Agency, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy 
to newspapers on C. H. S. (Face Bleach) to 
middlewest papers as rapidly as they can secure 
distribution. 

Kastor and Sons, 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Sending out copy te papers 
in the southwest on Madame Gerda (Bath salts). 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Preparing a list of papers 
for the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heater Company. 

H. K. McCann, 6 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Arranging a list of newspapers on 
Cleveland Metal Products Company. 

MacManus, Incorporated, Pershing Square 
Buiiding, New York. Has secured account of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Insurance Against 
Rising Feature Costs 


Five pages of exclusive 
newspaper features, includ- 
ing Editorial, Women’s, 
Sports, Comics, News Fea- 
tures and News Photos 
each day. 


Serial fiction by Beatrice Burton, 
author of “The Flapper 
Wife,” “Love Bound,” etc. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 
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Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, _ 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Will hand} 
the advertising campaign for the Yellow Mfg 
Co., (G. M. C. Light Truck). Copy will ng 
come through for several weeks. | 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Sending ou} 
copy to several western towns in special cop} 
for Armour & Company. No additions or adal| 
tional territory to be considered at the present 


Osten Advertising Corporation, 25 East Jack 
son boulevard, Chicage. Planning a campaig}| 
on Marvel Cosmetics Company to be used in) 
small list of papers. | 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Building] 
Detroit, Has secured account of the Minnesat} 
Valley Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minnesail| 

W. C. Reinhold, 326 West Madison stree 
Chicago. Planning on using a small list qd 
papers on Peruna Corporation of Chicago. | 

St. Paul Advertising Company, St. P 
Minn. Sending out four time orders totalin) 
200 lines to a few middle west papers 
Minnesota Macaroni Company. 


Sterrett Advertising Service, 403 Pal 
Suilding, Erie, Pa. Now handling account 
the Spa Health Laboratories, Inc., Cambridg) 
Springs, Pa. 

Frank B. White Company, 76 West Mo: 
street, Chicago. Has secured account of 
Northland Blue Fox Farms, Manitowoc, 
consin. 


Los Angeles Times 


California's | 
Great Newspaper | 


More news, reading 
matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered anc 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market. 


Do You Know? 


that Washington, D. C., has a larger | 
population than nine entire states—and 
is so concentrated that you can com- 
pletely cover the purchasing public 
wtih ONE newspaper. 
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New York office—110 E. 42nd St. 
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Chicago office—Tower Building | 
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EPORTER-SLEUTH FINDS 
AAN WHEN POLICE FAIL 


lleged Check-Kiter Nabbed in Chi- 
cago on Information Furnished by 

_ Morris Lavine of Los Angeles 
Examiner 


Morris Lavine, star reporter for the 
s Angeles Examiner, is being given 
dit for the capture of John K. Fronk, 
alleged super- 
kiter of checks, 
for whom police 
had been search- 
ing in vain. 
[roms the 
head of seven 
businesses and a 
well known 
broadcaster in 
Los Angeles, be- 
came short of 
money at local 
banks. He owned 
| and controlled a 
bank, among 
Morris Lavine other things. In- 
vestigation was 
‘ted by the bank examiner, leading to 
indictment on 27 counts. 
fter the officers had searched and 
ed to find Fronk, George G. Young, 
lisher of the Examiner, decided to as- 
Lavine to the task of bringing about 
nk’s arrest. 
1 two weeks Fronk was under ar- 
in Chicago, through information 
ch Lavine furnished the Chicago 
ald and Examiner. Lavine told the 
e of the hotel in which Fronk was 
g, Hotel Morrison, also the name 
ik was going to use—John K. Frank- 
How he found this out in advance 
Fronk’s arrival is one of Lavine’s 
€ secrets. Fronk is now in ‘Los 
eles awaiting trial. 
ivine has other feats to his credit. 
is the reporter who located Clara 
lips in Honduras. He brought about 
confession of Herbert Wilson, result- 
in the arrest of 29 others for mail 
eries. He also exposed a plot to 
<mail “Fatty” Arbuckle. All of 
2 were exclusive stories. 


A. P. BUREAU IN CHEYENNE 


es of Denver Named Correspondent 


—Office Requested by Members 


the request of Wyoming members 
re Associated Press, a bureau office 
been established at Cheyenne, the 
new branch headquarters in the 
y Mountain division. 
ening of the Cheyenne office is in line 
expansion policies of the A. P., 
1 were signalized recently by the 
ion of the Rocky Mountain division, 
headquarters at Denver. States in- 
ig in this new grouping are col- 
, Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico 
\rizona. 
land C. Davies, A. P. filing editor at 
er and a newspaper man of exten- 
*xperience, has been appointed cor- 
ndent at Cheyenne, his headquarters 
in the editorial offices of the Chey- 
Tribune Leader. 


tadio and the padlock are con- 
§ us into a home-loving people.— 
akee Journal. 
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the Social Register was searched, and 
Wainwright was decided upon. 

The next morning at about 8 o'clock 
a Packard car drew up and parked near 
the Gould home on Fifth avenue. A 
young member of the American staff 
had hired it and was waiting in it. 
Winkler was to remain in the office to 
get the story by telephone, if there was 
a Story, and write it. Of course neither 
family knew anything about the possibil- 
ity of elopement, 

At quarter to nine a very pretty girl 
walked down the front steps on the arm 
of George Gould, carrying a satchel that 
evidently contained school books. Edith 
looked perfectly composed. Perhaps they 
had picked the wrong girl. Together the 
girl and her father stepped into the 
Gould roadster and started away with 
the Packard trailing behind. Edith got 
off at a mid-town private school, and 
went inside, The Packard and the 
American reporter waited. 

The father was barely out of sight 
when the school door opened again, and 
Edith ran down lightly to hail a taxi. 
When she sped away, if she had looked 
behind, she would have noticed a Pack- 
ard following. At the corner of 46th 
street and Sixth avenue she left her taxi 
to join a tall slender boy waiting be- 
side a Yellow cab. Edith and Carroll 
were on their way towards a_ secret 
matrimony, unaware that a man to write 
the story when it happened was not very 
far behind. They went to the Pennsyl- 
vania station, and took a train to Phila- 
delphia. They were unable to get Pull- 
man seats, and the reporter sat directly 
behind them. In front was an Italian 
mother feeding bananas to her child. 
At Philadelphia they went to the mar- 
riage license bureau, Still they didn’t 
tell their names. Edith had given her 
age, and they had been told that in that 
State she must have her parent’s con- 
sent. As they left the American re- 
porter stepped in and questioned the 
clerk quickly. He told him they had 
gone to Elkton, Md., a famous Gretna 
Green, 

The reporter caught up with the pair 
on the street just in time to see them 
get into a touring car from the wind- 
shield of which the driver was remoying 
a “For Hire” sign. He engaged a cab 
and followed after. But here luck failed 
him. Close to the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland border his car had a blow-out. 
The Gould-Wainwright car vanished in 
a cloud of dust. But he arrived five 
minutes after the marriage and by six 
o'clock had the story complete with 
hundreds of interesting details over the 
telephone to Winkler. 

Other New York papers confirmed the 
facts for later editions, but no other 
could claim as did the American a “per- 
sonally conducted Gould elopement.” 

Winkler came to New York from 
South Carolina. John Temple Graves 
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noted Hearst editor was a friend of the 
Winkler family, Young Winkler was 
fascinated by the headlines of the New 
York Journal. When he decided to go 
into newspaper work he had the choice 
of one of two jobs—in the real 
estate department of the New York 
Herald or on the news department of the 
American. This was in 1909. He chose 
the American and remained with that 
paper 15 years, 

One of the early adventures he had was 
in 1913 when he went to Canada with 
other reporters on the famous tour with 
Harry K, Thaw, after the latter’s escape 
from Matteawan in 1913, 


Reporter Finds Missing Child 


Irving Lieberman, young reporter for 
the Brooklyn Times, this week located a 
missing nine-year-old girl one hour after 
being assigned to the story, and returned 
her to her parents while police were con- 
ducting a fruitless search. The child, 
missing from home all night, was said 
to have been kidnapped by “a man in an 
automobile.” Lieberman interviewed the 
girl’s playmates and finally found her 
playing in a school yard not far from 
her home. She had spent the night with 
a chum. Lieberman had the story 
“cleaned up” for the last edition, and then 
notified the police to discontinue the 
search, 


A.F.L. CHIEF REFUSES INTERVIEW 


Green Won’t Talk When Boston Re- 
porters Can’t Show Union Cards 


(By Telegraph to Eprtor & PUBLISHER) 

Boston, Fes. 24.—Because reporters 
and photographers representing Boston 
newspapers failed to show credentials of 
membership in the Boston Newswriters 
Union, President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, upon his 
arrival in Boston today in connection 
with labor matters, refused to allow them 
to interview or photograph him. 

Other members of his party also re- 
fused to be interviewed. Green was met 


Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 
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at South Station by newspaper men and 
as a result of his attitude evening papers 
carried no interviews or photos. 

A few years ago the Boston News- 
writers Union, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, was rather 
strong and had a large membership, but 
in recent years has been inactive. 


Invitations Issued for Newspaper Ball 


Invitations for the dance and enter- 
tainment of the New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club at the Ritz-Carlton March 
12 have been issued. Patrons for the af- 
fair include Mr. and Mrs. Gyriishiie ke 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. William T. Dewart, 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hearst, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernarr Macfadden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Patterson, Ralph Pulitzer and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid. Miss Theo- 
dora Bean is in charge of the committee 
arranging the program. Karl K. Kitchen 
will be stage manager for the entertain- 
ment. 
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LETTERS FROM 


Limiting Service 


I tried to sell a small town department 
store proprietor in New York State news- 
paper advertising for several months. He 
always turned me down with “I have 
enough business, as much as I can take 
care of.’ (name supplied on request. ) 

Sir Charles might admonish, “Why 
waste your time on a ‘dud’ OR 

In your issue, Jan. 9, Mr. Ochs states, 
“T hope to live to see the day when I can 
say how much advertising we are going 
to carry and when that space is engaged, 
that is as much as we Can take.” 

Do modern business ideals of service 
call for expansion and increased facilities 
or restriction? Does the physician say, 
“T can’t operate on this patient for I have 
all | can do?” Does Henry Ford say, se 
have as much as I can handle, we will not 
try to increase or expand another nickel’s 
worth?” And so on in an endless chain. 

Should we boost our business all we 
can, providing, of course, that certain 
hard and fast rules are observed in so 
doing? Should we try to improve our 
present standards of service to advertiser 
and reader both? 

G. E. Comsrock, JR., 
Marion, Ohio. 


Fair Treatment in News 


To Epitor & Pusrisuer: The editorial en- 
titled “One Human Interest Story,” in your 
issue of Feb. 13, greatly interested me. It 
ought to be pondered by all newspaper writers, 
editors and publishers. 

A reporter discovered and identified a man 
who had been in hiding, earning his living in 
a menial capacity, 36 years after a train on 
which this man was the locomotive engineer had 
run into an open drawbridge, killing 13 persons. 
This reporter wrote the story of his find and 
it was published as a “page one smash.” You 
commend the enterprise, but you ask, ‘‘What 
public purpose was served in exposing and ex- 
plone this man’s misery??? What purpose 
indeed ? 

I am sharply reminded of two incidents that 
transpired early in my mewspaper career. 

I turned in a racy account of a habeas 
cerpus hearing for possession of a child. The 
proceeding was instituted by a husband and 
wife, a very young woman. It was resisted 
by a welfare club that had possession of the 
infant. It was shown and admitted that the 
child was born out of wedlock. The welfarers, 
therefore, contended that_ the mother was not 
a fit person to rear it. But it was shown that 
the mother had gone to a distant city, where 
she had married a worthy mechanic after ap- 
prising him of her past; that both of them were 
living a normal, decent life, and that he joined 
her whole-heartedly in her effort to obtain pos- 
session of the infant. All that was published 
of my story was the docket entry: “ExFarte 
John and Minnie Doe, for possession of child; 
child awarded to relators.”’ The managing 
editor informed me that “This paper stands 
for giving a woman an equal chance with a 
man to retrieve her error. The court has found 
that this little woman is fit to rear her child; 
we shall not throw an obstacle in her way.” I 
took off my hat. 

Shortly thereafter a newspaper executive told 
me of the settlement made by him in an 
unusual libel suit. His paper had published a 
feature story, reviewing legal executions in a 
certain city. Among other things it was related 
that when Federal Union troops occupied that 
city in the time of the war between the states, 
the general freed the prisoners then in jail. 
among them six men charged with murder. 
The names of these men were given. ‘This 
story was printed some 30 years after the close 
sf the war. One of these men instituted suit for 
libel, alleging that after his release from jail 
he had gone to the western frontier and estab- 
lished himself as a cattle raiser and farmer: 
that he had lived in that community for 30 
years and enjoyed the esteem of his neighbors 
“intil this newspaper had paraded his past. His 
allegations were fully proven, and he recovered 
judgment for a large sum. The Supreme Court 
reversed the decision, whereupon the newspaper 
compromised the case, paying a very substantial 
sum to end the litigation. 

In my youthful bumptiousness I told the 
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executive that his newspaper had been _ most 
unjustly treated, Glaring at me, he exclaimed: 
“Not a d: bit of it! That man had gone 
straight for 30 years. We had no right to dig 
up and expose his past.” 

I agree with you that such exposures serve 
no public purpose, no good purpose of any 
kind. More than this, libel suits occasioned 
by such revelations cannot be successfully de- 
fended either upon the ground of truth or of 
privilege. There must be a timeliness and a 
public service in order to the enjoyment of 
defenses. But I can sympathize with the young 
man who wrote the story that is the basis of 
your editorial. Seemingly he was laboring under 
an hallucination similar to that which possessed 
me in my cub days. Fortunately, my awakening 
came early, and ever since I have had consid- 
eration for the exposed as well as the exposer. 

Tom FInNTY, As 
Dallas Journal. 


Converted to “Linage”’ 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: Yours was a very 
sensible service to newspapers when you 
dropped the useless “e’’ out of what was for- 
merly known as “lineage.”’ 

Hereafter we will refer to_the word as it 
should be spelled—-LINAGE. The word is used 
frequently in connection with our classified 
promotion service, and among the 140 daily 
papers we serve with this important department 
of our business, we will spell it thus. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun H. GiHon. 


Why Papers Get So Much Publicity 


To Epitor & PusLisHER: In selling an adver- 
tising service to a convention of business men, 
manufacturers, or dealers in the various in- 
dustries of the country, does the representative 
ef the advertising agency not only arrange for 
space, but for press releases and press agent 
material as well? 

Does he not promise to put across the adver- 
tising, and tell the representatives of the 
industry that he will also send special publicity 
anent that industry to the local papers? 

At a convention recently, one of the advertis- 
ing firms at this meeting described the three- 
fold service which it performed on a _ recent 
contract for boosting an industry which I shall 
not mention, but which touches the life of 
every reader of EpiToR & PuBLISHER at some 
point. 

The preparation of “live” copy was mentioned 
first, as perhaps, the major element of the 
advertising agencies’ service. But considerable 
stress was laid on the fact that publicity stories 
were prepared and sent to the papers for use 
as news stories. Papers printed these, the 
head of this advertising firm told me, when I 
questioned him later as to whether he found the 
average editor averse to running such copy. 

IL asked if the newspapers did not usually 
take the position that they sold advertising 
space, and could ~ot give space to the publicity. 
He informed me taat the “copy” was irresistible, 
inasmuch as it was always of definite news 
value and was prepared by cracker-jack news- 
paper men in the most approved newspaper 
style. He left me with the remark that 80 
per cent of the papers used the publicity stuff 
sent to them by his advertising agency. 

A third. phase of his work was lining up 
some of the men in the industry who came 
in contact with the consumer by sending them 
“peppy” letters, or sales talks that would en- 
able them to become better salesmen. With 
these special talks there would be included 
copies of the ads being run in the papers as 
well as copies of the press agent stories 
which were sent to the newspapers, and which, 
according to his own’ testimony, were used by 
80 per cent of the papers. 

In the talk which he gave to the members 
of the industry assembled, he said: 

“Every industry of any size using news- 
paper space gets a certain amount of publicity, 
real estate men, automobile men, etc. 

“Your newspaper editor is perfectly willing 
to give the —— industry some publicity. 
He is willing to run articles, but he does not 
have time to dig up the facts and write them. 
e might say to you that if you will write up 
some interesting article, he will run _ it, 
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N some cities, the “leading”’ 

newspaper may have merely a 
few hundred more circulation 
The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C: 


than its competitor. 


“Purthermore, if there is any local condi- 
tion that comes up and you are an advertiser 
and a customer, the editor will always protect 
you, as his customer.” 

These were two very interesting points brought 
out anent the newspaper business by a large 
advertising agency of the West. Such is the 
way newspapers are used (or abused, would you 
say) by the agency. Cc. M 
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Market Week a Success 


More than $100 in trade was re- 
turned in less than five days on every dol- 
lar of a budgetary investment of $12,500 
made by the Wholesale Merchants Asso- 
ciation of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce as the result of their Market 
Week and Spring Fashion Show held last 
week at the Hotel Gibson. The show 
attracted more than 800 country mer- 
chants from a dozen states to the Market 
Week and the aggregate of their pur- 
chases on this market was more than $1,- 
250,000. Newspaper advertising is given 
credit for the success of the meeting by 
Howard S. Greene, managing director of 
the Wholesale Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Two Oklahoma Libel Suits 


The Tulsa (Okla.) World and Eugene 
Lorton, its publisher, have been sued for 
$50,000 in a libel action brought by State 
Senator W. M. Gulager of Muskogee, 
Okla., who cites an editorial commenting 
on his dismissal as tax ferret of Tulsa 
county. Ed Boyle, chief, mine inspector 
of Oklahoma and a candidate for gover- 
nor, has sued the McAlester (Okla. ) 
News-Capital for $5,000, charging libel in 
articles seeking to fix responsibility for 
a recent coal mine disaster at Wilburton, 
Okla. 


Daily to Pick Best Fiddler 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette has 
made arrangements for the conducting of 
a series of old fiddlers’ contests in Elmira. 
A vaudeville contract and numerous cash 
prizes will be awarded those who best 
please the judges. : 


“The Three Musketeers” 


of the 


“GREAT MYSTERY AND 
ADVENTURE SERIES” 


“The Most Beautifully Drawn 
Newspaper Strip in America” 


Write or wire for samples and the 
exceedingly low prices for your 
territory. 


Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. 
373 4th Ave. New York City 


The New York Times 
Advertising Standards 


To protect readers of The New 
York Times, every advertisement 
offered for publication is subject 
to censorship and must conform to 
The Times standards and concep- 
tion of a newspaper's obligation 
to the public. 


The Néw York Times takes more 
pride in the high quality of the 
advertising in its columns than in 
its unequaled volume. ; 


The Times declines all advertising 
that is fraudulent, misleading or 
doubtful or that is detrimental to 
the public welfare. It withholds 
all announcements that may cause 
loss of confidence in reputable ad- 
vertising and honorable business. 


Pays $10 for Curtis Autograph | 


What is probably the highest price ever 
paid for a single number of a_ current) 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post was} 
collected recently at a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, Cal., wie 
Charles H. Prisk, editor of the Pasadena 
Star-News, exchanged $10 for a copy. It} 
bore the autograph of Cyrus H. K. Cur} 
tis, newspaper and magazine publisher, 
who was the guest of honor of the club, 
and was put up at auction, the principal 
bidders being Mr. Prisk and F. W. Keb 
logg, publisher of a string of Southerr 
California newspapers, including the 
Pasadena Evening Post. 


Salamanca Paper Changes Name 


The Salamanca Press has changed it 
name: to the Salamanca (N. Y.) Repub 
lican Press. 


MARKET 
NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences the 
course of security and com- 
modity prices. 


COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CENTRAL NEWS, 


of America 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


42 New St., New York City 


—always ahead at home 


Department Stores and Women’s | 
Wear Stores showed their pref- | 
erence in 1925 for the 


Waco, Texas, Times-Herald 


in the following figures: 


lines 
Waco Times-Herald. ..1,397,674 
Other Waco paper. . .1,148,934 


Times-Herald Lead... 248,740 
In Waco, it’s the : 
WACO 
TIMES-HERALD | 


The Old Substantial Paper, now 
in its thirty-fifth year. 


Represented Naticnally by | 
THE S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 
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GAYLORD M. FULLER holds 


clinic on the American press in the 
American Mercury for February. After 


the advertising coating on the tongue he 
has jumped to the conclusion that the 
American press is suffering from par- 
alysis. 

| When he puts the New York papers on 
the operating table he has no hesitation in 
saying that the knife ought to be applied, 
spite of many complications and cardiac 
troubles. Here is a cutting from the 
uticle: 


The newspapers of New York, indeed, all ex- 
ubit marked symptoms of a complication of 
daresis and cardiac enfeeblement. The infection 
if prosperity has not only softened their moral 
ibre, it has weakened their hearts, so that the 
murmur of leaky valves is distinctly audible. 
Por if the soul of a paper is conviction and 
jingleness of purpose, its heart is faithful and 
fearless reporting. There can be no real news- 
Maper without news, and there can be no news 


sleeping sickness. 
feeling its circulation pulse and examining mentions the 


LETTERS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


a as being petrified by Philadelphia sclerosis 
while several others are suffering from 
But worst of all he 
and parasitic 


fungous 


growth of the tabloids. 

But one searches through the article in 
vain for suggestions for a therapeutic 
treatment or a proper disinfectant on the 
supposition that the author’s diagnosis of 
the American press is correct. 


* OK x 


HE current issue of Oregon Ex- 
changes—a magazine for the news- 
paper folk of the state of Oregon—is put 
out as an annual dire 
periodical press. 


* * * 


W. HOWE has just mailed his sub- 
scribers the December issue of his 
monthly—devoted to indignation and in- 


° 


vithout reporters to gather it. Good reporting formation, 


Ss now, fast becoming as obsolete as liberty, 
Yews is not the obvious but the true, and 
ruth lies at the bottom of a well. It js the 
luty and the delight of a first-rate reporter to 
liscover it and bring it to the surface—but in 
hese days the reporter is content to sit on the 
urb and speculate as to what lies in the nether 
arkness without risking the dangers of the 
amp descent. 


Mr. Fuller has a paragraph or two 
bout “handouts” which the Lazarian re- 
orters take from the rich magnate’s table I 
9 distribute as crumbs to the patrons of 
jeir papers. He is very strong in his as- 
ertions that these handouts are not bread 
ut buncombe. 

After examining the news symptoms he 
oes not find that the newspapers are 
oing as well as could be expected. In 
ict, he finds this critical situation: 

| While lack of initiative at the top and the 
fevalence of handouts have thus destroyed en- 


rprise in news-getting, another influence has 
joiled its written presentation. The telephone, 


on of news, has been poisonous to lively and 


om his subject. No rewrite man, taking the 
cts over the telephone, no matter how brilliant 
id skilful he may be, can possibly give to a 
ory the same flavor of reality that it can get 
hen written by the man who saw it with his 
vn eyes, 
td no garnishment of rhetorical parsley or 
\prika can give them the taste of freshness. 


In examining the work of reporters this 
ctor of the press finds that they have 
ffered a terrible relapse. His diagnosis 
expressed as’ follows: 


One hustling, determined, inquisitive reporter 15 


worth more fo a newspaper than a dozen tha 
lemn pundits in the editorial room, but what Se 


ance has he to distinguish himself in a day 
predigested news and editorial paralysis? 
rmerly New York was the geal toward which 
try ambitious young reporter in the provinces 
ight his way. ‘To work on a New York 
Wspaper was an once an honor and an op- 
ttumity. It meant higher pay and further 
aiming in the most competitive and most 
hly satisfying scrt of journalism. The New 
rk Papers profited by drawing the very best 
nm from the interior—men who had been 
ined in the splendid school of the small paper 
the small town. Their knowledge was prac- 
al and experimental, not theoretical. Now all 
is of tke past. 

5 


n conclusion Mr. Fuller mentions sev- 
‘causes of decay as he sees them. He 
5 diagnosed a New York evening paper 


‘Managing Editors and 
Advertising Managers— 


‘ See our 8 - page Easter 
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FAIRCHILD 

Newspaper Services 
} East 13th St. New York 


This fellow 


the first man wh 


lishers’ Director 
let concludes. 
checked a 
chief value 


_This latest issue has considerable in- 
dignation for newspaper workers 
page 2) but wants inf 
vertising men in 
ticular. 

Here is what Mr. 
four, for example: 

Who is the man who writes 
for Colgate’s shaving soap? 
and I want to know his name, 
teaches as well as amuses me. 
learn from him that Scipio Africanus was 
o adopted the custom of shavi 


every day, a fact heretofore hidden in Pliny’ 
natural history book. 

If this clever advertiseme 
N. W. Ayer & Son, noted 
his efforts should be signed: “N, W., Ayer & 
Son, by John 
name is). 

There are so m 
ing these days 


Taylor” (or 


something new and clever, 
* * x 


‘THE latest booklet to come from the 
School of Journalism at the Uni- 

He is serving warmed-over victuals, versity of Missouri bears the title “Re- 
cent Books for Journalists” and is from 
the pen of Besse B. Marks, B. J. 
The booklet first lists 
which deal with the 
then those that deal 
office. 


trifle more carefully. 


With 


UNITED FEATURES 


NOW OFFERS A COM- 
PLETE FRANCHISE UN- 
DER WHICH WE SUPPLY 
EVERYTHING A PAPER 
NEEDS, EXCEPT NEWS. 


WE HAVE ADDED 
FASHIONS, NEWS, PIC: 
TURES, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION AND BEAUTY 
HINTS TO THE FIELDS 
WE COVER. 

AN ECONOMICAL WAY 
TO BUY FEATURES. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 


JOHN N, WHEELER, Pres, 


154 Nassau St., New York City 


ctory of the Oregon 


ormation about ad- 
general and one in par- 


Howe prints on page 


the advertising 
He isa genius, 


nt writer works for 
advertising agents, 


whatever 


any men of genius in advertis- 
1 that it is a shame for them to 
hide. They are gay deceivers, but we are all 
learning to applaud that in this liar age. 
statesman lies as agre 
the advertisement writers. 


; 5 atio 4 _Are you tired of news 
Spite of its marvelous aid in the swift collec. zine 


eably or cleverly as do 


ou i 1 paper, book and maga- 
writing. with its repetitions, absurdities 


a and meanness? Then turn to the advertisements 
uthful reporting. It has separated the writer for 


the volumes 
business office and 
with the editorial 
‘One of the most valuable sections 
that which lists the reference books 
t are most useful in newspaper offices. 
veral errors are noticed in the “Pub- 
y” with which the pamph- 
That list should have been 


of the pamphlet, however, can 
be found in the other lists which 
careful editorial work. 


A copy of this pamphlet may be ob- 


BELL SYNDICATE 


Editor & Publisher for February. 27, 1926 


UR Own Vor_D 


tained upon application to Walter Wil- 
liams, Dean of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 
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A CLOSE-UP of Arthur Brisbane ap- 
pears in Collier's Weekly for Feb. 
20. Samuel Crowther is responsible for 
it. 
This close-up shows the following back- 
ground of Brisbane’s desk: 


At four o’clock in the afternoon the late 
newspapers reach the desk of Arthur Brisbane 
in the offices of the Evening Journal—just as 
the homeward crush starts across the Brooklyn 
Bridge above. These newspapers do not really 
reach the Brisbane desk—nothing has reached 
that desk for years. For on it are newspapers, 
books, letters, drawings, and memoranda two 
feet high. The top layers are fresh looking. 
The bottom ones are yellowing. 

Whether the desk is a flat-top or a roll-top 
and what it is made of are things for the 
archeologist to determine. An arm’s length 
back from the desk rises another paper moun- 
tain, and, in the narrow canyon between, Mr. 
Brisbane has a chair, a dictating machine, and 
a_ telephone. 


The caption for this close up of Mr. 
Brisbane is “The Richest Hired Man,’ 
The following “flash” gives Brisbane’s 
answer to the question, “What is the 
purpose of a newspaper?” 

It is, first, to stimulate thought; that’s the 
only really important thing that anybody does. 

Second, to give inforniation and direct the 
mind of the reader in a useful path. 

The daily newspaper should work as nature 
works in irrigation. Nature drops the water 
one drop at a time. Even the weakest root 
can absorb it. Newspapers, if they did their 
duty would drop information in millions of 
drops every day, suited to the tired brain, or 
the lack of brain. A newspaper with a million 
circulation ought to contain a million facts. 


Mr. Brisbane also states a few facts 
about his financial agreement with Mr. 
Hearst. He left a $15,000 a year job 
with Joseph Pulitzer and went to the 
Evening Journal for $8,000. The Journal 
at that time had a circulation of 40,000. 
Mr. Brisbane suggested that when its 
circulation reached a half a million he 
should receive $50,000. But Hearst did 
not like that arrangement and_ substi- 
tuted an agreement which added $1,000 to 


RADIO interest 
IS growing 
DAILY. Is the 


INTEREST in 
YOUR radio 
PAGE growing 
AT the same 
RATE? 


We have 
THE features 
THAT will. bring 
YOU radio 
CIRCULATION. 


AUDIO SERVICE 
326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 


Fe DITORIAL RESEARCH 

REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the ma jor prob- 
lems which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 
tion. 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines, 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL. RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. Ff. 
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Brisbane’s salary for each 10,000 of in- 
creased circulation—paid faithfully and 
without a word for each 10,000 of cir- 
culation until Mr. Brisbane quit the ar- 
rangement himself. 

Among the other interesting facts 
shown in this close-up of Mr. Brisbane 
is that he keeps five secretaries constant- 
ly on the jump, that one-third of the 
population of this country reads _ his 
“Today” column, that this column takes 
less than forty-five minutes to prepare, 
and that he once wrote forty of his two 
column Evening Journal editorials in a 
single day because he expected to be away 
from the office for over a month. 


* ke x 


LAWRENCE F, ABBOTT has a new 


outlook on schools of journalism. It 
will be found in the current issue of 
The Outlook in an article in which he 
takes back many of his observations made 
in a previous issue about the teaching of 
journalism in American universities. 


Regional Advertising 


at 
Regional Rates 


im 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


ONE-PAPER HOMES 


Usually, when a family takes only 
one newspaper, that one is the 


EVENING paper. 
In 


Charleston, West Virginia 
there are 


5,464 HOMES 


where the only paper is 


THE DAILY MAIL 


National Representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 


21,544,376 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for 1925 
which was the greatest year in Dis- 
patch history. This newspaper led 
all other Columbus newspapers com- 
bined by 3,680,065 lines and was 


first in the state of Ohio leading the 
second paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
-.. 54,651 
SUBURBAN .. ++. 26,637 
COUNTRY ...... Racial wale nals 22,238 


Total Circulation 


Columbus Dispatch 


Onio’S GREATEST 


'@ a 
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HOTALING ANNOUNCES 
N. E. A. ITINERARY 


Delegates io Annual Convention Will 
Meet City June 26, 
According to Tentative Program 

and Proceed West Together 


in Kansas 


H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary of 
the National Editorial Association, an- 
nounces the tentative itinerary for the 
1926 convention to be_ held in Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 30-July 2, as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday, June 26—Arrive Kansas 
City 8 A. M. Guests of Civic & Com- 
merce Association at breakfast and trip 
about city. 

Sunday, June 27—-Arrive at El Paso, 
Texas, 11 A. M. Guests of Civic & 
Commerce Association and visit to 
Juarez, Mexico. 

Monday, June 28—Arrive El Centro 
6:30 A. M. Breakfast, guests of Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce Imperial 
Valley. Spend three hours. Arrive San 
Diego 3:30 P. M. Guests San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce afternoon and 
evening with banquet. Leave on sleepers 
during night. 

Tuesday, June 29—Arrive in Orange 
county for breakfast. Spend the day in 
Orange county visiting the Old Missions, 
San Juan Capistrano, Santa Ana, depart- 
ing in time to reach Los Angeles for the 
night. 

Wednesday, June 30—Convention. 
Luncheon guests of Los Angeles county. 
Adjourn 3:30 or 4 o'clock. Take buses 
through Beverly Hills and Westwood to 
Santa Monica. Guests of Santa Monica 
for dinner and evening. 

Thursday, July 1—Convention. Lunch- 
eon guests of Auto Club. Adjourn 3:30 
or 4 o'clock. Take buses through Glen- 
dale to Pasadena. Guests of Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce dinner and even- 
ing. 

Friday, July 2—Convention. Luncheon 
guests Los Angeles publishers. Adjourn 
3-30 or 4 o'clock. Take buses San Fer- 
nando Valley. Guests dinner and even- 


ing. 

Saturday, July 3—Old Home State Re- 
union at Park. Auspices Federated 
States Societies. 


Suudey, July 4Free day. 

Monday, July 5—San Gabriel Valley 
Day. Guests of San Gabriel Valley 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Tuesday, July 6—Motion Picture Day. 

Wednesday, July 7—Guests Los An- 
geles Real Estate men for trip through 
Harbor, ending at Long Beach about 
2:30. Guests of Long Beach for after- 
noon, dinner and evening. 

Thursday, July 8—Trolley trip to Riv- 
erside for lunch. Redlands in afternoon. 
Dinner joint auspices Redlands and San 
3ernardino. 

Friday, July 9—Catalina Island. 

Saturday, July 10—Leave for Santa 
Barbara. Ventura enroute. Afternoon 
and night at Santa Barbara. 

Sunday, July 11—Monterey, Santa 
Cruz and the Santa Clara Valley, arriv- 
ing San Francisco at night which will 
be headquarters for several days follow- 
ing. 

Monday, July 12—Seeing San Fran- 
cisco, its wonderful park system, China- 
town, etc. 

Tuesday, July 13—Oakland and Berk- 


ey. 

Wednesday, July 14-~Visiting north- 
ern countries, Luther Burbank and Jack 
London homes. 

Thursday, July 15—San Francisco, 
Pensula and Stanford University. 


DAILY SPONSORS RADIO SHOW 


8,000 Attend Danville 


News. Exposition 


Commercial- 


More than 8,000 people attended the 
first radio show in Danville, Ill., staged 
recently by the Commercial-News of that 
city. 

The paper ‘ssued a special radio section 
with the opening of the show and re- 
quired the exhibitors to take advertising 
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in order to be eligible to purchase ex- 
hibit space in the show. 

A feature was the building OL a 
mammoth radio, some 20 feet long and 
standing 7 feet from the floor. A loud 
speaker 15 feet high was constructed be- 
side the radio and singers and other en- 
tertainers appeared in person in the bell 
of the big loud speaker while an orches- 
tra was mounted on the top of the radio 
proper. 

The entire venture was a success ac- 
cording to Arthur E. Price, advertising 
manager of the paper. This is the second 
industrial exhibit staged by the Com- 
mercial-News within a year, the first 
being a building show last spring. 


Supplies and Equipment | 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you_can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 

| catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


Opportunities for Buyer and Seller are 
listed on our Classified page. If you don’t 
find what you want this week, insert a 
small advertisement stating your needs. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


has a record as a result producer. 
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RADIO FOR LEAGUE WRITERS 


New Assembly Hall at Geneva to Have 
Latest Broadcasting Equipment 

Plans of the League of Nations to pro- 
vide press accommodations for the forth- 
coming deliberations are contained in a 
statement made by Sir Eric Drummond 
to Eric H. Palmer, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Freed-Eisemann Radio Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., and announced 
by him this week. 

Sir Eric said: 

“One problem which occupies us at 
the moment is the provision of proper 


EVERY PAPER 


reaches the 
MAIL SUBSCRIBER 


every day, on time, when Speedau- 
matic equipment is in the mail 
room and Circulation Department. 


How? 
With the DIRECT IMPRINT and 
DAILY UPKEEP of the mail list! 


Ask for the rest of the story. 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC co. 


iSpeedaumat 


TRADE MARK 


Addressing Machinery 


2023-2033 WILLOW ST- 


(WEST OF ROBEY, SOUTH OF BLOOMINGDALE TRACKS) 


CHICAGO 


MODERNIZE 


your 


COMPOSING ROOM 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


For sale by all prominent Type 
Founders and Dealers everywhere. 


TRE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


i} 
' ‘New York Office - - 


ia 
f 
wireless transmitting facilities . for the 
new Assembly Hall. This building, 
which is being planned for a capacity of 
the representatives of 65 nations with 
some 1,000 journalists, will undoubtedly 
be the centre of some of the most im- 
portant of international debates. Every 
effort is to be made, therefore, to make it 
thoroughly modern in all respects, par- 
ticularly as regards loud speakers, acous- 
tics and radio.” 


A 700-page Almanac and Year Book is. 
now being put out by the Seatile Post 
Intelligencer. # | 


Seattle Daily Issuing Almanac 


Printing Press Control ; 


“The Safest System in — 
the World” ba 

For Large and 
Small Plants 

Consult Our Nearest Office ri 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. | 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN hel 


| 
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New York Cincinnati Milwaukee {tt 
Chicago Boston Cleveland il 
Pittsburgh Detroit Buffalo 1} 


Philadelphia St. Louis 
H, B. SQUIRES CO.—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


Don’t Pig Metal. 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use | 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys 
tem.” References gladly furnished.’ 
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MONoME 


‘| 
Eliminates the Metal Furnace | 


Printers Manufacturing Co 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 


World Bldg., New York City 
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USED NEWSPAPERPRESSI 
Seott 16,24 and 32-Page pa 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for b 
or color work. 4 

HOE Quadruple, Sextuple, Sextuple color Pt 
Octuple and Double Sextuple Presses. | 
DUPLEX Flat Bed Press—Prints 4, 6 ¢ 
pages. Also Duplex-Quadruple Stereotype Pi 
Metropolitan Pattern. : 

POTTER—16 page stereotype press with sté 
type machinery. Very good and very el) 
press. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPAT 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, 
Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Br 
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Chicago Office 
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Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
_SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 
Vhite space charge at same rate per line per 
isertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
pecial rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions. 
he Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
lassify; edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


dvertising Promotion—If you want more 
isiness, communicate with the International 
ablications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
441 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Pages 


a 
jecial Feature Pages—Local display developed 
om non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Build- 
g, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Edi- 
ms. Every account guaranteed. William E. 
rdan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Editor 
Publisher. 
l\USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
S_=__——————————————— 


Brokers 


brning Paper Southwest; new modern plant; 
(clusive field; earning 15% net on price asked; 
itial payment $75,000. J. B. Shale, Times 
hilding, New York. 


fening Paper, Pennsylvania—Exclusive field; 
sequate plant; earning 25% net on price asked; 
itial payment $40,000. J. B. Shale, Times 
lilding, New York. 


Newspapers Wanted 


tve Several Newspaper Prospects—Do you 
‘sh to sell? If so, write me. Thomas 
!Cullough, P. O. Box 150, Anderson, Ind. 


CIRCULATION 
a 
Premotion 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situations Warited 


Advertising Manager; Advertising Salesmen; 
Classified Solicitors; Classified Managers; 
Circulation Men; Editorial Positions, now open. 


Publishers’ Placement Service, Seitz Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
Advertising Solicitor, experienced in writing 


and selling real estate display. Fastest growing 
newspaper on the Jersey. coast, od oppor- 
tunity. Ideal living conditions. Address B-759, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation—Man to take charge. of -circulation 
on growing daily in good town of 15,000. Must 
be honest and reliable with citculation building 
ideas and know how to handle boys and hustle. 
Fermanent to right man, State qualifications 


ri salary expected. The Messenger, Fremont, 
110. 


Classified Salesman—Experienced for 


Die. 
Pennsylvania Daily. 


One with experience in 
either, Lancaster, York, Berks or Lehigh 
Counties preferred, Start April 1st. Give com- 
plete information in first letter. B-764, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Display Advertising Solicitor wanted. State 
salary and experience. Write Manager, Journal 
Herald, Albuquerque, New exico, 


Research Assistant—New York position open 


to young, dependable, facile newspaper man. 
Stenographer. State experience ‘and Pay ex- 
pected. B-767, Editor & Publisher. 


Special Edition Man, experienced, wanted for 
a city with about 40,000 people to draw from. 
Desire to issue a Community Booster Edition 
in about six weeks or two thonths. Must show 
sample editions of work done, state terms in 
first letter, with first-class references as to 
ability and reliability. Address “Experience,” 
Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesmen are offered profitable side- 
line in placing cut service with leading depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops in their ter- 
ritories on yearly contract basis. Service well 
established and sells readily. Desirable ter- 
ritory open. Address -W. J. Hannon, 1435 E. 
12th St., Cleveland, O. 


Telegraph Editor wanted immediately, to han- 
dle AP night wire report which also means 
editing local copy and proof reading. Salary 
$35.00 per week. Write giving references and 
former employers. Steady position for right 
party who can handle job. Blackwell Tribune 
& News, Blackwell, Oklahoma. 


———|SSSS=_SE  , 
Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager, now employed, is look- 
ing for connection with wide awake newspaper. 
Over twelve years’ experience, Age thirty-two. 
Have always been able to show very satisfactory 
increase in linage. Am a real business getter. 
Now employed as advertising manager on one 
of Ohio’s leading newspapers. Could be avail- 


erage becomes necessary, remember that our 
mnty years in this one line of endeavor 
jyour proof against experimenting. Write or 
te Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
bek, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


culation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
i Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
taship Club Campaigns, 


Fae Becomes quick, additional circulation 


fre Circulation—Our “Opportunity Club” 
apaign Plan is a Circulation Builder—Let 
\S€t more circulation for you Mr. Publisher. 


yrman & Eckert, 16 South Fourth Street, 
ston, Pa. 
‘motion—Bicycle, Coaster Wagon, Roller 


tes campaign furnishing complete copy and 
is free. A. E. Lindley, Direct Factory Rep- 
‘ntative, Richmond Hill, New York. 


‘© 15% on Circulation Promotion—Five cam- 
éms in Ohio, six in Pennsylvania on leading 
‘les. Over one hundred and fifty offers in 
east. Get our plans today, tomorrow may 
«too late. Quality does it. The Albright 
ta Company, Carrollton, Ohio. 


—————— SS 


Premiums 
: . 
Imiums—Subscribers’ or Boys’ premiums. 
ing newspapers for fifteen years. ACs 
illey, Direct Factory Representative, Rich- 
(1 Hill, New York. 


i Solicitation Time—Before starting after 
‘). circulation order a sample salad bowl, 
Ht, cake or berry set. Prices $0.40 .to $0.95. 
“ing appeals like china. The Albright China 
> Carrollton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL 
Pe eA Ae 
| Syndicate Features 


‘phis News Scimitar and Lawrence Sun 
She new customers this week. Write for 
les of a live, alert, up-to-date service. The 


te Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New 


able March first. Best of references, Address 
B-736, Editor & Publisher, 
Advertising Manager-Solicitor, 28, married, 


seeks connection with growing paper 
between 20,000 and 
ability as copy-writer, 
builder is needed. Hard work, keen competi- 
tion no deterrent. Salary $60, but future 
prospects, living conditions first considerations. 
B-704, Editor & Publisher, 


Advertising Man, 29, seven years newspaper 
experience, competent copy writer and lay out 
man, special experience in handling automobile 
accounts; now employed but available within 
reasonable time. B-746, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman, experienced, seeks real 
opportunity with live newspaper. Address, B- 
743, Editor & Publisher, 


Advertising Man of 20 years’ experience in 
newspaper and Service Agency work (now em- 
ployed), desires connection Where ability as 
manager, copy writer, layout man, solicitor, will 
Provide permanency and chance for advance- 
ment. B-758, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—18 years’ experience 
newspaper and trade paper fields. A _Proven 
producer of business. Married, Christian, 40 
years old. Nationally known copy writer. At 
liberty March 1st. Middle West or Southern 
city of 50,000 or over preferred. B-762, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Man with circulation and editorial 
experience wants real opportunity with a_ live 
weekly or daily in Ohio, Indiana or Michigan. 
B-770, Editor & Publisher. 


Cartoonist and Feature Writer—A finished 
draughtsman and recognized expert on sports. 
Fourteen years with leading metropolitan dailies, 
Would consider sports editor’s _ position. 
Am only interested in papers paying at least 
$5,000. B-741, Editor & Publisher. 


Cartoonist, experienced in all newspaper art, 
desires change. B-753, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager now employed, desires to 
make a change. 15. years’ experience | on 
morning, evening and Sunday publications. 
Thorough knowledge of all branches of circula- 
tion work. A1 reference from present and 
former employers. B-757, Editor & Publisher. 


in city 
150,000 where marked 
linage and _ good-will 


Circulation Manager—Can you use this man? 
Somewhere some publisher is needing and look- 
ing for a circulation manager—a man of ex- 
ceptional ‘ability and experience. To publishers 
desiring te avail -themselves of a high class, 
seasoned man whose record will stand rigid 
investigation, he respectfully offers his service, 
At present employed. Member [. C. M. A, 
Any inquiries treated absolutely confidential. 
Address. B-763, Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Executive at liberty March 15th. 
Will pay good return on yearly salary by 
increased circulation. Economical builder can 
meet any competition. City exceeding 100,000. 


Develop or direct real circulation organization. 
B-773, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager— Young man aged 30 years 
with AAA record and best of references desires 
position as classified manager on paper of 
25,00@ to 100,000 circulation. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both selling and managing, on large 
metropolitan daily. Plenty of good idéas for 
developing and ability to put them over in a 
Profitable way. Employed at present. Will go 
anywhere. Interview invited, B-756, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Classified Advertising Manager, now employed, 
seeks position offering better opportunity for 


advancement. Thoroughly experienced. Clean- 
cut, aggressive and _ dependable. Age 29, 
College education, Best references. B-768, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman, married, 37 years 
old, wants permanent position only. Plenty of 
experience. Address B-769, Editor & Publisher, 


Editor and Reporter, five years on the Boston 
staff, Christian Science Monitor, wants New 


York, Washington or London job. B-772, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Editor-Manager, high grade, 50. Experience 
includes hardest kind of problems. Open for 


connection. 


1 Size of city immaterial if field has 
possibilities, 


B-765, Editor & Publisher, 


Equipment for Sale 


Eight-Page Duplex for sale. Must make room 
We larger press, Laurel Daily Leader, Laurel, 
Tiss. 


Factory REBUILT Goss “Comet” Flat Bed 
Web Perfecting Press for sale. Reasonable 
terms, Further’ details from The Goss Printing 
Press Company, 1535 South Paulina’ street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


a ee a a Sh 
Press for Sale—Having consolidated three news- 
papers into two papers we have one 12-page 
Goss Monitor Perfection Press, with complete 
stereotyping outfit with mat roller in excellent 
condition, two model No, -3 Tinotypes in fair 
condition, also one model “C” Intertype good 
condition. If interested communicate romptly 
with The News-Globe Publisher ompany, 
Amarillo, Texas, 

a th 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
pee Fendler Branch, A. T, F. Co., New York 
ity. 

ee Se UE oe ves 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wet Mat Roller 


Wet Mat Roller wanted, also twelve eight-col- 
umn stereotype chases and one curved router 
for twenty-one and half inch plates. Meridian 
Star, Meridian, Miss. 


Interest for Sale—Desire to hear from experi- 
énced newspaper man wishing to purchase active 
working interest in established modern paper 
in rapidly developing city facing enviable fu- 
ture. Might consider outright sale of paper. 
Quick action necessary as this is unusual oppor- 
tunity with only daily in entire county. Wire 
or write Box 67, Key West, Florida. 


Editor-Manager, seven years’ intensive, prac- 
tical training, three as head executive, seeks 
permanent connection with opportunity to make 
small investment when mutually agreeable; pre- 
fer afternoon daily city 10,000 to 40,000; fully 
capable publisher’s assistant larger field; age 
30, married; available 30 days. B-742, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Executive Positions or Possible Financial Inter- 
est desired by two young men; 14 years’ 
newspaper advertising work; now with large 
newspaper. Ability already proven. Write 
B-724, Editor & Publisher, 


Manager seeks hardest proposition obtainable. 
Knows every department and able to take direct 


control of same including news room and 
mechanical. Details of experience too long for 
advertisement. Publishers of newspapers losing 


money or that are not making sufficient net 
income will be interested in my record which 
will be sent upon request. Publishers, and men 
Prominent in the newspaper world, who have 
known me many years will gladly give endorse- 
ments to my ability to do good work, quickly 


and_ efficiently. Address B-760, Editor & 
Fublisher. 

Newspaper Executive with clean record of 
achievement as editor and publisher on first 


paper in city of 75,000, desires similar Pposi- 
tion or assistant to publisher on larger paper. 
Know all angles of newspaper publishing, but 
especially valuable on business side in account- 
ing, circulation, display and classified.  Per- 
sonal reasons for change; available immediately, 


Address B-771, Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher’s Secretary — Educated, intelligent 
man, 26; varied experience as teacher, reporter, 


office worker, publisher’s secretary. B-761, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter—The ticklish stories suit me. Have 


sound foundation in newspaper work which in- 
cludes street and desk experience. University 
graduate. Want bigger field on daily of 50,000 
or more. Hard work expected. Can be avail- 
able immediately. Write B-766, Editor & 


Sports Editor and expert writer, age 24; six 
years experience; thoroughly trained in makeup 
and sport copy desk work; would like to con- 
nect with large paper, East or West; live wire, 
producer of great copy; now employed. B-739, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor—At present holding executive 
post with Greater New York daily. Desire to 
settle in small city. For details address B-774, 
Editor & Publisher. 


FOR SALE 
New York State Daily 


Only paper in. live city of 25,000 
population. This exclusive news- 
paper can be bought at a price 


that will return excellent in- 
come. Write for further details 
to 


PALMER, 


DEWITT & PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the S. 


HARWELL 


Times Bldg. 


& CANNON 


New York 


[{; == WE CONNECT THE WIRES => 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists inelude men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest Tesponsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Registration free, No 
charge to employera. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASs. 


ey 


HIS is the seventy-fifth anniversary 

for the manufacture of ice cream for 
commercial purposes. Be prepared and 
capitalize. on the anniversary event when 
the summer weather increases the demand 
for this product. Play your manufac- 
turers.—Lewis Hyman, Logansport (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune. 


How many individual want ad accounts 
has your paper had during the past six 
months or the past twelve months? It 
would be very interesting to tell about 
the number of individuals and firms who 
have used your want ads, and it would 
help you in getting more want ad busi- 
ness to run such a story.—Frank igi: 
Williams. 


Once a week the Milwaukee Journal 
runs nearly a page of small uniform ads, 
similar to the classifieds, with the follow- 
ing caption at the head: “Name It. Mil- 
waukee Firms Can Supply oumune 
following are leaders in their lines.” 
Then follows nearly 250 firm names ar- 
ranged in an alphabetical list according 
to trades, such as accountants, florists, 
insurance, laundries, optometrists, etc. It 
is a good way to increase advertising 
revenue from small firms who find large 
amounts of advertising unprofitable.— 
Wilbur Polson, Milwaukee. 


Get a list of the. babies born, feature 
the new arrivals once a month, and ‘box 
your greetings with advertisements from 
the various department stores, who will be 
only too glad to make known their baby 
supplies and their gifts for infants.—R. 
L: Lurie, Grove Hall, Mass. 


Why not have a “Get Acquainted Re- 
ception” in your paper for the new firms 
that have started in business in your city 
during the past six months? Get firms 
that are located near the new concerns to 
run advertising greeting the newcomers 
and wishing them success. Get whole- 
salers who sell goods to the newcomers 
to run advertising of the same sort, and 
couple all this with stories telling how 
important it is for the prosperity of the 
city to have new firms starting in busi- 
ness in the city all the time. This would 
bring in some extra advertising and be a 
good. thing for the paper—F. H. W., 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


Featuring “The Modern Office’ —furni- 
ture, appliances and stationery—a page of 
ads from printers, stationers and office 
outfitters was obtained recently by a 
northwest paper.—C. M. L. 


If your paper prints a style letter watch 
it for mention of the latest in apparel 
and accessories of various sorts. Then 
give your department stores the opportu- 
nity of tying up with the letter in case 
they have the articles mentioned in-stock 


rail —— 
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or are expecting them in soon.—E. D. 
Shaffer, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Anniversaries are usually good for 
extra space. In your rounds among the 
smaller stores find out when the merchant 
opened, jot this down on a card and file 
in a card index holder according to dates. 
As an example, taking out cards under 
date of “26” you find which merchants 
began business on. that date or about that 
date. By keeping cards in this manner 
you can suggest to merchants a month, in 
advance that an anniversary event should 
iS pelt aaee extra copy, of course—L. 


A newspaper office in the middle west 
has on file and available for public use 
a library of books on the history of news- 
papers, the printing art and printing 


machinery. ‘This library is surprisingly 
well patronized and if not actually a cir- 
culation getter, has proved a circulation 
keeper —R. E. Dietz, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Watch the old furniture sales in the 
classified columns. Once in a while you 
will dig up a real relic with a page one 
story behind it. And incidentally, don’t 
overlook the chance to check up at auc- 
tion sales with some of those attending 
to discover if they read about it in_ your 
newspaper.—B. A. T., Springfield, O. 


Beginning with March, a monthly 
Planting Guide is a good feature. Inter- 
view seedsmen, nurserymen and dealers in 
plants. It can be worked up into a good 
feature and will draw readers to the 
Garden Page.—A. N. 


“Just the Gist” is a half-column of tele- 
graph briefs, of not over three lines each, 
with the name of the town, a dash, and 
no date. Sometimes you can work up a 
great deal of interest in your section of 
the state by giving the readers—who are 
all in a hurry nowadays and want things 
quick—a ready and easy-reading five- 
minute guide to what’s going on in their 
section.—Norman W. Ralston, Urbana, O. 


Under the two column box head, “Its 
a Funny Old State,” the Milwaukee 
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FINANCING ST. LOUIS TABLOID 


$150,000 of $300,000 Capitalization 
Now Paid In, Goldman Declares 


Joseph Goldman, who is promoting 
a tabloid daily for St. Louis, said this 
week that the company had been incor- 
porated under the laws of Missouri, with 
$300,000 capital stock, of which $150,000 
is paid up now, with an additional $50,000 
to be paid in before the first issue of the 
paper is out, which is expected to be 
March 15. 

Mr. Goldman is president of the new 
corporation; O. Rex Coile, vice-president, 
and Hampton Rothwell, is attorney and 
secretary. Mr. Coile, formerly with the 
St. Louis Republic and now in advertising 
and publicity work, will be editorial 
director. 

Mr. Goldman has been in newspaper 
work in Jefferson City. 

The new paper will be known as the 
St. Louis Daily News. Arrangements 
have been made for the Graphic Feature 
Service, and International Newsreel 
Photographs. Benjamin & Kentnor have 
been made foreign advertising representa- 
tives. 


SERRE CE 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUN C H” 
PUBLISHED 
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Tuncayentaunyes, 


ST ph 
(Wis.) Journal, publishes each Suriday a 
collection of the funniest, the most unu- 
sual, the most human, or the weirdest 
happenings of the week in about a dozen 
cities of the state. Some stir up laughter, 
others draw tears.——Ruben Levin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


“Funny stories of the phone service” 
is a subject that can be worked up into an 


«“ America’s Own” 


HELEN 
WILLS 


Secure her articles on 
tennis; twice a week 
through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 
illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 
throughout the United 
States and in foreign 

countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 


Write for samples and rates 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


interesting feature. — 
from the point of view of the telephone 


subscribers and also from that_of the! 


operators at Central. Chief Operator 


can tip you off to something at that end 


This can be handled 


. 


of the line, and a little inquiry among) 


business men will give you leads for’ 
stories at the other end.—C. F. Lamb. 7) 


——_— 


The advertising columns offer a fertile 
field for the resourceful city editor, par-| 
ticularly the classified advertising columns | 
Recently, a Rochester young man adver: 
tised in the “want ad” columns for “ar 
attractive young lady to take to the Cor: 
nell junior prom.” Of course, this wa) 
worth a good follow-up on the youth 0) 
to-day and modern methods of courting 
Recently, a Boston paper carried the fol 
lowing in its advertising columns: 
SOMEWHAT BORED YOUNG MA} 
who has tried travel, study, literatur 
business and love, seeks diverting em 
ployment; will undertake anything ur 
usual; salary least important factor. Ad 
dress A 8496—Herald Office—J. R. C, | 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


H. G. WELLS 


FIRST 
PUBLICATION 


in the Newspapers 


An Outline 
of the Arts 


To Run Fifteen Weeks | 


Beginning March 21 


In Sunday page or short daily 
installments 


Profusely Illustrated 


@ The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


a 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
eenpupeanoueep ea @! 


Among the contributors to 
The Cosmos News 
Editorial Board — 


during January and February | 
were the following: 


David Belasco Senator 

Senator William H. Kin 
Arthur Capper E. T. Meredith 

Senator William C. Redfiel 
James Couzens Governor 

Commissioner Albert C. Ritchi 
Henry H. Curran Governor 


Alfred E. Smit 
William English 
Walling 


Edward A. Filene 
Prof. Irving Fisher 
Charles D. Hilles 
Robert Underwood B. F. Yoakum 

Johnson Owen D. Young) 
Why not have them join you 


editorial staff? 
Wire for terms and territory. 


SYNDICA’ 


the World Se 
ps EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW yor! 
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gHE SOUTH 


ARE SYNONYMOUS 


When we realize what has been done in Southern business achievement during the past generation, when we 
consider what the South has accomplished in every line of human endeavor, we can then look forward to a 
growth during the coming years which will far surpass the prosperity of the present. 


This greater prosperity is a golden opportunity for the distribution and sales promotion of any worth-while 
merchandise that is manufactured for the use of the Southern people. 


The presentation of your product should be made in a personal manner. 


There is a double-barreled personal appeal in newspaper advertising. One is the intimacy and confidence that the 
daily papers inspire in their readers: the other is the consumers’ acceptance of the advertised offerings of the local 
dealers as something that has been put in stock for the fulfilment of their requirements, 


The quality and service of the local daily newspapers and merchants are the two greatest factors necessary for 
the successful conduct of civic affairs. These same two agents are necessary for the proper survey of any trading 
territory, so essential to the complete preparation of a merchandising campaign. 


Newspaper service includes merchandising cooperation 


These Southern Daily Newspapers 
Reach the Homes of Your Consumers. 


Cirou- 2,500 10,000 Olreu- 2,508 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines NORTH CAROLINA lation Lines Lines i 


iiAuniston (Star. .......s.5saseee..s.2 (E) 5,548 .085 .085 T+Greensboro Daily News 


1 F 05 TtGreensboro Daily News 
**Mobile Register .................... (M) 20,544 08 07 


MONE See : [086 


FLORIDA **Winston-Salem Sentinel 
“Daytona Daily News............... (E8) 4,036 -035 035 SOUTH CAROLINA 


‘*Florida Times-Union (M) 42,376..... (8) 54,610 -13(8.15) .12(8.15) **Oolumbia™ State ......020soceddee cox (M) 93,668 07 .07 
tiLakeland Ledger ............ -(E) 4,288 +08 +03 recolumbiaaState acces teckel (8) 
pawiiaini) Toralds ies sess. M) 81,714 09 09 


peeiiemis Herald  oscscsccsecss.s 


eee reer eneseee 


eee oe eer osesosen 


nee eeee 
Peewee eee rererees 


BAERS ME (E) .06 ssChattanooga Times ..........e...6..(8) 30,380 10 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 98,249....... (8) 43,988 ,09(.118) .09(.118) sdent | . ; 


**West Palm Beach Post............. 06 06 cial Appeal......... 


**Nashville Banner ....................(E) 
GEORGIA **Nashville Banner ................... (8) 
eeAnguste Herald's. -iisscc2sc0c.s0sceces (E) 14,561 .05 .05 VIRGINIA 
**Augusta Herald .. ae ( 


**Macon Telegraph ... 3 
**Maoon Telegraph ................... (8) 
**Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 


Peewee seresens 


{8) 18,506 ree ‘06 ** A. B. ©. Statement, September 80, 1988, 
abated 9,368 ‘04 ‘04 Tt Government Statement, September 80, 1985, 
imertia yas! °° ° 1% 2.0" 26's " t Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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LOOK THEM OVER 
with John B. Foster 


Punta Gorda 


Bo |OUN B. FOSTER, baseball expert of the Con- 
‘| solidated Press Association, has started his swing 
around the circle “looking them over” in the Big 
League camps and visiting many of the Minor 


League camps as well. 


John B. Foster's daily telegraphic dispatches tell the news behind the 


news behind the next world series. 


John B. Foster is 


_the man who wrote the baseball definitions for Webster's dictionary. 
the man who edits the official baseball guide. ieee 
__America’s leading authority on baseball. 


Wire for details of our special offer for Foster’s daily dispatches from the 


training camps. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. CE 


FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 


Vol. 58. No. 40 


TWO SECTIONS 
SECTION TWO 


LORIDA represents the strangest 
social and economic phenomenon. in 


American history. 


For four centuries the civilized world 
has regarded the finger of land that di- 
vides the Gulf of Mexico from the wide 
Atlantic as a “Fountain of Youth” and 
depository of fathomless wealth, the two 
great lures of humanity, throughout time. 
From Ponce de Leon’s historic adventure 
through the centuries to the day when the 
late Henry M. Flagler backed with 
millions his vision of a railroad through 
jungle and over perilous sands, a few 
men have had faith in Florida, but to the 
great world it remained but a shadowy 
dream. No process of nature, during the 
white man’s occupation, has altered the 
land to make it more or less desirable as 
a habitation or as ground upon which to 


build. Like a forlorn bride, bedecked 
with orange blossoms, poinsettia and 
richly scented hibiscus, with glittering 


dowry at her call such as modern man 

has never looked upon, Florida has stood 

waiting at the church for 400 years. 
In the cosmic sense, the peninsula at 


the southeast corner of the Union has 
just been discovered. It has been sud- 
denly revealed, in typical American 


style—with a rush. A combination of 


‘favorable circumstances account for the 


migration of more than a million persons 
to the state in a single year. General 
prosperity gave families all over the 
nation surplus wealth and the independ- 
ence which goes with it. Following the 
War monied Americans increasingly ac- 
cepted the popular European notion that 


, both Winter and Summer recreation con- 


tribute to the full life, added to which is 
the circumstance that such is the intensity 
of modern business or professional life 
that escape ultimately becomes not only a 
natural yearning, but a human necessity 


for those who play for large stakes. For 
thousands the exotic call of sunshine 
lands is irresistible. Transportation 


_ Cluster of grape-fruit, grown on the 


| Indian River. Florida has 80,000 


acres in grape-fruit trees. 
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Florida Rediscovered 


Written by MARLEN PEW 


The great lure of Florida, the true explangtion of her amazing recent develop- 


ment. 


Such stucco houses, richly ornamented with exotic shrubbery, roofed 


with colorful tile, cool under awnings, delighting the eye, making real the 
dream of the average American woman, are scattered all over the state. 


abruptly opened the way, not so much by 
rail, as in this instance vaunted American 
railroad enterprise was sadly wanting, de- 
spite the magnificent daring of Flagler’s 
pathfinding, but over new hard-surfaced 
roads on pneumatic tires. The Brooklyn 
grocer’s Lizzie made the trip in a week, 
while the plain or fancy Wall Street 
broker’s six or eight-cylindered shiner 
might roll to Jacksonville in 70 hours. 

To hundreds of thousands Florida 
beckoned as a land of promise, opening 
opportunity to quickly make or repair 
fortunes, while in the romantic pose of 
the pioneer. It presented an undeniable 
attraction to the frenzied spirits that 
feed on chance speculation, uncouth 
gentry having their rightful place in the 
diagram of favorable circumstances, since 
it was their audacity that set the land 
rush in motion. Essentially, the Florida 
discovery of 1923-1926 is based upon a 
tardy general appreciation of sound 
social and economic advantages and the 
real pacemaker is now and for four 
years has been paid advertising. 

The Florida development might be 
termed the new imperialism.: This con- 
quest of new soil for the feet of men is 
adding incalculable treasure to the wealth 
of the nation. The advance guards of 
the invading army were commercial pro- 


pagandists, followed by — speculators. 
The heavy artillery are road-building 
tractors, sand-sucking dredges altering 


the handiwork of the waters of the ocean 
and gulf, as they have receded during the 
centuries, trimming their ugly shores and 
making thousands of acres of new land 
with joyous sea views for home sites and 
city water fronts, a new type of manu- 


facturing accomplished in this day by 
such genius as that of D. P. Davis, of 
Tampa, whose dreams of clean islands 
dropped at the doorsteps of great cities 
to relieve congestion and furnish maxi- 
mum comfort and beauty, today are 
realized. 

Indeed, the generals of the invading 
army have been engineers and builders 


and the chief provisioners have been 
creative capitalists such as Barron G. 
Collier, now developing nearly two 


million acres of land in a county bearinz 
his name; William J. Conners, the veteran 
Buffalo publisher, hero of the Everglades 
and builder of its 30 miles of concrete 
road, 22 feet wide, skirting the eastern 
shore of Lake Okeechobee; August 
Heckscher, Harvey Firestone, Otto H. 
Kahn, David Warfield, T. Coleman du- 
Pont, Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and dozens of syndicates of New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Western and Southern develop- 
ers and a host of able newspaper men 
whose amazing stories are related else- 
where in this number. The statement has 
been made that outside interests paid 
$400,000,000 for land in Florida in 1925. 
This figure represents many turnovers 
of the same properties. 

A shoestring has been a good enough 
starting point in Florida for a man who 
knew how to climb. The business in 
hand is making cities, creating farms, 
opening roads, building railroads in 
double track to replace the single lines 
that Flagler laid while ticker-tape rail- 
road operators smiled, the clearing of the 
land of wild tropical growth accumulated 
through centuries, widening streets, drain- 


ing marshes, fertilizing sandy spots, 
erecting schools, churches and clubhouses, 
beautifying beaches and lakes, re-arrang- 
ing palms, laying sidewalks, building 
stucco villas or workmen’s cottages, rear- 
ing lofty skyscrapers and immense hotels, 
dredging channel harbors and fashioning 


turning basins, erecting bridges, one 
being the longest in the world, chopping 
down forests, reclaiming lowlands, 


financing these undertakings, feeding and 
housing the workers, keeping every one 
happy by all known artifices from the 
band in the park to gala occasions when 
everyone turns out for play, newspapering 
on a big scale with advertising flowing 
like water for all who can make a circula- 
tion showing, opening stores for the sale 
of classy merchandise worthy the purse 
ot the leisure class and of the suddenly 
rich, and catering to the surging thr¢ ng 
with all that human nature calls for. 

Florida set out to make, as if over 
night, an American Riviera. Now she 
proposes to back it with an agricultural 
development of startling dimensions. 

How great has been the building boom? 
Building permits granted in 1925 totaled 
more than $200,000,000. In August alone 
they amounted to $24,722,820 in 19 cities 
and in September to more than $27,000,- 
000, according to official figures. 

Florida property has an assessed vyalua- 
tion of $580,000,000 and it is offi tally as- 
serted that the real valuation is around 
four billions. Inceased values since 1912 
are represented as having averaged 16 
per cent per year. 

The state has nearly 9,000 miles of im- 
proved roads and as this writer covered 
1,400 miles by motor car in nine days 


Turn me upside down, for my re- 

flection is as fair as my form. Co- 

coanut palms that clothe a point of 

land. on ‘Tarpon Bend, New River, 
near Fort Lauderdale. 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 
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In the Lake District of Pasco County, land of hills and glistening opal lakes, fertile acreage awaiting the man with the 


hoe. This view is typical of millions 


there is no room for debate in this story 
about road quality. There are stretches 
of narrow, brick highways in the north 
that can be easily and safely negotiated at 
moderate speed, all soon to be replaced 
by wide concrete roads, many now in 
course of construction. Ruts, sometimes 
more like chasms, embroider the edge of 
the brick. 

There are thousands of miles of as fine 
roads through the state and on both 
coasts as exist anywhere, and there are 
patches of about as. terrible sand and 
clay roads as one might wish to avoid. 
The road development in three years is an 
engineering triumph. 

As the traveler passes along through 
the country he sees allotments on every 
hand. Street signs are up and sidewalks 
built, a huge ornamental entrance is in 
place, but there is only an occasional 
house. In instances bare allotments are 
far removed from settlements as to seem 
like wild dreams. Will they ever build 
up? 

Some “future cities’ on Long Island, 
known to this writer, seem equally 
visionary. The dream may not be so 
wild, proved by the fact that from noth- 
ing cities have been built in two or three 
years in Florida. Up they have jumped 
and in have poured the people! One 
realizes, of course, that there have been 
some impudent frauds on the public in 
Florida, but it would be stretching the 
point to fail to say that there is no state 
where credulous people have been ex- 
empt from the wiles of real estate sharp- 
ers. Florida frauds have indubitably 
been foisted upon the public through ad- 
vertising. These are “lot” properties in 
isolated locations or in swamp districts. 
Inaccessible farms and building lots have 
been sold. The “truth in advertising” 
slogan of the Better Business Bureaus 1s 
in the breeze today. The clean-up is 
under way. The “binder boy” has dis- 
appeared. “Binder boy” it should be ex- 
plained is the local sobriquet for the 
feverish gentleman who put down his 
hundred to bind a ten thousand dollar 
bargain and resold at a thousand profit 
within 24 hours, perhaps to witness the 
re-transfer of the property among other 
“binder boys” half 2 dozen times before 
the abstract and title job could be forced 


of the realty developments. 


through the glutted probate offices. His 
work is done in Florida. Often he suc- 
ceeded in bidding land to absurd heights. 
Sensible Floridians wearied of him and 
by a concerted attack gave him such a 
sour dose of losses, through various de- 
vices such as the sudden speeding of real 
estate transfer offices and by cutting 
prices of adjoining land, that he presently 
lost all interest in royal palms and bath- 
ing beaches and made his way to cooler 
climes. ' 

The stories of the peak days of 1925, 
of fortunes made over night with trifling 
investments, seem unbelievable to northern 
ears. Allowing for state pride, general 
boom excitement and the natural tend- 
ency of the pioneer to tell a good story, a 
residue of amazing fact remains, forming 
perhaps the most sensational land rush 
story in American history. 

The buying and selling crush continued 
throughout the summer of 1925 and in 
modified and much more stable fashion 
continues unabated today. The Floridian 
tells you that he is devoutly thankful that 
the buying panic is over. If there is any 
truth in the Northern rumor that “the 
bottom has fallen out of the Florida 
boom,” this writer is deaf, dumb and 
blind. The whole state is buzzing with 
the excitement of building and planning 
and real estate offices seem centers of 
activity. The speculative fever has 
doubtless subsided, responsible trading 
continues, advertising is increasing, 
structural work progresses and _ the 
crowds are infinitely better provided for 
by new housing facilities than during the 
last Summer and Fall. Along the roads 
the visitor sees the inevitable announce- 
ment of land sales, accompanied by noon- 
day barbecues, and one of the common- 
est sights is the auctioneer on the block, 
surrounded by people who are bidding 
in land. There are a surprising number 
of women at these sales. In the city real 
estate emporiums, often dressed up like 
palatial drawing rooms, there are 
orchestra concerts and lectures in the 
afternoon and evening. The big story in 
Florida is told in response to the ques- 
tion: “Did you get in on that so-and-so, 
and how much were you offered for 
yours?” 

One of the exciting diversions of the 


of acres of Florida countryside concealing wealth possibilities equalling those 


Floridian, better by far than cross-word 
puzzling, is guessing the dollar value of 
the annual Winter migration from the 


“ew! 


North. A tourist, whether he comes jj 
private railroad coach or steers his cours 
down the Dixie Highway at the wheel ¢ 
a creaking flivver, has a hoof value to tt! 
state incomparably greater than ar) 
other live stock commodity, to indulge | 
crude verbal figure. The tourist comes {| 
see, drink in the salubrious air, gratii| 
the sense of taste with rare tropical food 
renew youth by playing the games (¢ 
children, buy baubles—perhaps to fa) 
under the magic spell of natural glori( 
and stake out a home or farm site ar| 
join the builders. i 
There are no reliable statistics to sho’ 
the number of tourists that have r 
mained in Florida during the past fi 
years as permanent residents, but tl 
permanent migration is indicated by 
comparision of the 1920 Federal censi 
and the Florida state census of 192 
which shows the increase to have be 
295,079, or 30.4 per cent.  Florida| 
present resident population doubtless e 
ceeds 1,300,000. The official 1920 cow 
was 968,479. The big influx has be 


during the past 12 months. 


But, in addition to the permanent pop’ 
lation, there is to be considered t] 
transient Winter invasion. It is concer; 
ing this that the figuring wags sharp 
their pencils. Having no definite info 
mation one man’s guess is as good 
another’s. 

All over the state the investigator | 
solemnly assured that the tourist busine 
of Florida in 1925 included 2,000,000 yi 
itors, a nice round sum for any one 
play with as an index figure. 

This “2,000,000” figure is supported | 
an investigation made by officials of t 
State Chamber of Commerce who made 
count on certain bridges, highways, ra 
roads, steamship docks and other sta 
entrances for a given period and decid 


that the human influx from the North w 


at the rate of approximately 6,000 p| 
day, which may or may not be entire 
satisfactory evidence of travel over t 
year, as the good gentlemen of t 
Chamber freely admit. 

If 2,000,000 should be the tourist nut 
ber, just what would that mean in dolla 


Typical landscape in central Florida, where orange groves touch the shores 0/| 
purple lakes, and live oaks and pine trees stagger under the flowing draper} 


of sombre Spanish moss. “t 


| 


Editor 


The inevitable municipal band concert, to be found in city and town, with 


concerts both afternoon and evening to add another joy to life. 


The scene 


depicted here is in ravishingly beautiful Williams Park, St. Petersburg. 


to the state, asks the statistical hound and 
the pencil begins to dance. 
Well, here is the sum of the wildest 
optimist : 
2,000,000 persons 
13 weeks 


6,000,000 
2,000,000 


26,000,000 persons-weeks 
7 days per week 


182,000,000 


$10 average expenses 


$1,820,000,000 total tourist revenue 

Crazy! Uncle Sam paid, 107 years 
ago, $5,000,000 for the whole of Florida. 
and many of the patriots of the time 
felt “stung.” A_ billion, eight-hundred 
and twenty million in tourist revenue, did 
you say? .Why that would be-six times 
greater than the Coolidge tax cut for 
1926. It would nearly equal the total 
value of the manufactured products of 
Indiana, according to the last census! 
Be reasonable ! 

All right, say the number of tourists is 
only a million, the average time spent in 
the state is a month, and the average 
daily expenditure of each person is $5, 
all quite absurd (with emphasis upon the 
five-dollar-a-day item) and you have as 
the annual tourist revenue $150,000,000, 
nothing to sneeze at, forsooth! 

It is possible that a man traveling in a 
flivver, with a folding bed lashed to the 
Tunning-board, buying cheese and crack- 


_* ers, canned milk, paper shell pecans and 


fruits along the road, might live on $5 
per day, including oil and “gas.” It 
would be an unenviable venture. But any 
ordinary traveler can live in excellent 
Style on $10 to $20 a day, according to 
taste and skill, which approximates travel- 
ing cost anywhere in this country or over 
the beaten paths of Europe. Plutocrats 
May spend hundreds a day in the luxuri- 
ous resorts of the coast cities and do no 
Violence to taste or judgment or justify 
scandalous remarks about Florida’s cost 
of living, for the overhead expense of 
palatial hotels are as high as $8 per room, 
per day, for 365 days per year, with a 
Season of only 13 weeks per annum as the 
basic revenue factor. Naturally such 
rooms are priced high. 

Florida supports 14,520 hotels, restaur- 
ants and apartment houses which are let 
Out as living quarters for tourists in the 
Season, besides camp-grounds for auto- 
Mobilists encountered on almost every 
road. 

- The 2,000,000 tourist figure is believed 

y this writer to represent one of the 
amiable exaggerations of the Florida 
zealot, but that the state was visited in 

by more than 1,000,000 people 
drawn from the whole world’s populated 
Surface, there appears to be no doubt. 


The official published statement of the 
State Chamber of Commerce is that the 
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to be supposed that many of the wealthi- 
est seasonal residents were carrying 
heavy deposits there on June 30. So, as 
a matter of fact, Florida bank deposits 
of the present time would exceed the 
figure quoted here by many millions. 

When people settle in Florida what do 
they find to do? 

If they are old, infirm or lazy, and have 
money, they loaf, as in other places; if 
able and willing they work. They work 
by Summer and Winter and unless some 
200 odd very nice people who were in- 
terviewed by this writer are counterfeit 
and lost to all sense of honor, the months 
from June to September, far from being 
unbearably hot, are comfortable and 
workable. They tell you that sunstrokes 
are unknown in Florida. A _ citrus 
rancher, who had no reason to stretch 
his story, said: ‘‘We work every day in 
the year in the fields, but not as North- 
erners work. No straw hats here—felt, 
drawn down over the eyes. No cotton 
shirt—wool, my friend, for comfort and 
health.” All declare that the nights are 
cool. Indeed, the short cut to your 
Floridian’s peak of indignant eloquence 
is to insult his summer. Northern softies, 
here and there, were heard to suggest that 
there was such a thing as sitting under 
the shade of a banana or cocoanut palm, 
by the side of a lake, with one’s feet up, 
or, indeed, to make an occasional dash 
to the mountains of the Carolinas, as 
New Yorkers flee to the Catskills and 
Adirondacks, but not so the native born. 


A gob beholds St. Petersburg’s new deep-channel harbor, nearing completion, 


pride of 


1925 tourist trade was worth $150,000,- 


000 to Florida. Lt 5 . 
Undeniably, the annual visitation of 
sightseers and thrill seekers has been 


Florida’s chief industry until the great 
land boom started and then the realtor 
stepped firmly to the center of the trade 
stage. How vast has been his operations 
may never be known. The official esti- 
mate is that during last year outside in- 
vestors spent in Florida land an average 
of $1,250,000 daily which, if accurate, 
meant a total turnover during 312 week 
days of 1925 of $490,000,000. 

Banking is an illuminating and de- 
pendable index to any community’s ma- 
terial well-being and Florida figures are 
astounding. On June 30, 1925, the date of 
the most recent bank statement, deposits 
in the national and state banks of Florida 
aggregated $575,758,195, which to be ap- 
preciated must be compared with the total 
of denosits of 1920 which were $199,589,- 
122, a growth of 250 per cent in banked 
wealth in five years. 

An aggregate of half a million bank de- 
posits in Florida means a per capita de- 
posit of around $450. The average in- 
dividual bank deposit for the whole 
country for the year ending June 30, 
1925, was $396. 

June of any year is the least favorable 
month for a Florida showing. It is not 


the state. 


The biggest laugh of two weeks was on 
a Northern import who told a crowd of 
Miamians, in scientific detail, how a 


Til 


fellow could keep the temperature agree- 
able by sitting on the south side of a 
suspended wet sheet with the wind blow- 
ing from an electric fan installed on the 
north side. Ha, ha, so’s your old man! 
The health record of the state is among 
the nation’s best. 

If you have a gun you may shoot a 
wild cat or a duck in Florida. Please 
don’t shoot a pelican or stork! The air 
is full of colorful birds. If you own a 
fishing rod you need scarcely bait the 
hook to heave monsters from fresh or 
salt waters which, held up to a camera, 
would startle every friend north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. There are 600 
registered varieties of fresh and _ salt 
fish in these waters, and sea foods shipped 
from Florida last year were worth 
$15,000,000. 

There are 3,000,000 acres of inland 
water, hundreds of charming lakes and 


streams, fringed by exotic vegetation, 
Most men build a garage behind the 


pretty stucco home and nearby a boat 
house for some sort of water craft. 

The Florida seacoast is of stupendous 
length, considering the amazing reaches 
of the keys that stretch from Daytona 
down around the peninsula to Tampa 
Bay. Shore front, one would think, 
nature had supplied in lavish quantity, 
but when Davis opened his sand-sucker 
created land at St. Augustine and Tampa 
Bay there was a mad rush of investors. 
It is reliably stated that $50,000,000 of 
lots were sold on Davis Island, at Tampa, 
and at Davis Shores, at St. Augustine, 
following an advertising campaign of 
100 days carried on exclusively in Florida 
dailies, with heavy over-subscription on 
the sales days. 

Coral Gables, Hollywood, Boca Raton, 
Floranda Club and scores of such mam- 
moth developments, scattered over the 
state, have been extensive advertisers, and 
their success has been monumental. In 
mstances property values in towns that 
three years ago were obscure have run 
up to as high as $2,000 a front foot for 
building lots. This amount, of course, 
is not the record for the most desirable 
properties of the choicest cities. There 
many records of city lots selling at $5,000 
per front foot. 


Florida’s promoters have often very un- 
kindly, and in obviously bad judgment, 
borrowed names of California’s famous 
towns and resorts and the great Pacific 
state’s widely reported ire seems wholly 
justified. Perhaps it is true as the loyal 
Floridian points out, that in her turn 
California borrowed some of those ro- 
mantic Spanish names from Mexico and 
that Mexico had previously swiped them 
from the original Castilian motherland, 
but to this humble critic the sight of well. 
known and much-beloved California 
names on new signboards jars the sense 
of justice. Why not hire the clever girl 
who named all the Pullman cars? 

Florida is not an industrial center. 
The largest sponge market in the world 
is at Tarpon Springs. A section of the 
state is heavily loaded with phosphate, 


This view shows the 


countryside, amid many lakes, recently given to 


news- 


paperdom by Charles D. Haines. 


faz 
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Busy scene in Miami’s harbor in Biscayne Bay, today alive with dredging 
operations costing millions. A vast turning basin is being built for ocean- 
going freighters. Bordering this harbor is a handsome city boulevard. 


The ancient gates of St. Augustine, Uncle Sam’s oldest city, once walled by 
the Spanish as a protection against the prowling Indian. These magnificently | 
proportioned pillars are of native shell rock adamant against the ravages | 

of centuries. | 


Do they grow potatoes in Florida? Yes, both Irish and the succulent yam 
variety abound in the rich agricultural sections of the north and central 
portions of this versatile state. 


Orange, tangerine, grapefruit and pineapple growing has developed into Airplane view of Winter Haven, showing some of the 25 lakes, purple circles 
Florida’s principal agricultural pursuit, with associations of growers managing amid green and white squares in the mosaic of one of Florida’s most beautiful — 
the huge sorting and shipping Lusiness. regions. 
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_ FLORIDA TURNING TO DAILIES FOR RESULTS 


Three Million Dollars Spent in Direct Publicity to Attract the Outside World—Levy County and City 
| Taxes to Raise Advertising Funds—How Towns Paved the Way for the Land Rush 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


Co-author of “Florida in the Making,’’ which has become the official text book of the State building campaign. 


~TNHE swing of Florida’s advertising 

outside of the state is more and 
nore strongly away from the magazines 
ynd toward the 
laily newspa- 
yers,”’ said Dud- 
ey V. Haddock, 
lirector of pub- 
‘icity for the 
Florida State 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, when I 
isked him to out- 
ine the efforts 
of that organ- 
zation to ‘put 
florida on_ the 
map.” Mr. Had- 
lock is a native 
Floridian with a 
wide newspaper 
2xperience covering, among other things, 
‘leven years on the Associated Press 
staff in Washington, Atlanta, New Or- 
eans, and elsewhere. 


“We have had splendid results from 
our advertising last fall in the Saturday 
Evening Post and the Literary Digest,” 
Mr, Haddock. went on, “but the copy 
which we have been running in a list of 
j1 dailies, all the way from Hawaii 
o Portland, Me., and as far south 
is Birmingham, Ala., seems to be 
winging an even larger proportion of en- 
juiries. These range all the way from a 
fequest by a small boy in New Jersey for 
i live ‘allergater’ for his backyard 
nenagerie to an appeal from a woman in 
3oston to locate her missing husband who 
lisappeared several years ago after mak- 
ing the first payment on a lot in Florida. 
While the advertising program of our or- 
‘anization is somewhat opportunist, de- 
ending upon the funds in hand at any 
fiven time and the decision of the pub- 
icity committee of our Board of Direc- 
ors, I think you can safely say that the 
uture expenditures of the State Cham- 
rer of Commerce will be proportionately 
arger in the daily press than in the 
vast.” 


About $75,000 has been spent by the 
florida State Chamber of Commerce 
ince it began its national advertising 
jampaign last December. This included 
hree full pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Literary Digest and three 
juarter pages in the list of dailies already 
jeferred to. This $75,000, however, rep- 
jesents less than ten per cent of the “in- 
titutional” advertising done in the year 
nding February 15th by Florida coun- 
les, municipalities and districts in medi- 
ims outside of the state. The total for 
his class of advertising runs easily up to 
it least $750,000, If to that is added 
he extra-state advertising of Florida’s 
eal estate developers, the total volume 
'f which can only be roughly estimated 
jut which appears to be at least double 
he yolume of community advertising, the 
mpressive total of $3,000,000 for a year’s 
fampaign of selling Florida to the world 
\ppears like a conservative figure. 


| There are numerous local and county 
thambers of Commerce in Florida which 
pend more money annually to advertise 
heir communities than the State Ciuam- 
ler of Commerce is able to.do. This is 
ecause the state organization’s funds for 
fis purpose are obtained only through 
loluntary contributions, while counties 

municipalities are permitted under 
ie Florida statutes to levy direct taxes 
t advertising and publicity purposes. 
rn “millage” tax, as it is called, varies 
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cording to circumstances from half a 
all to as high as-ten mills in the dollar 
assessed valuation. A Florida munici- 
lity or county waking up to a sense 
f its own importance in the scheme of 
‘ngs and imbued with a burning de- 
Te to tell the world of its virtues and 


attractions does not have to resort to a 
tag day drive or passing the hat, but 
merely goes to the legislature and gets 
a bill passed (which is done as a matter 
of course on sufficient representation of 
the local desire for it) authorizing the 
assessment of publicity tax, The dis- 
bursement of the funds raised by this 
method is intrusted in practically every 
instance to the community Chamber of 
Commerce, which thus exercises much 
more of a quasi public function than per- 
tains to Chambers of Commerce else- 
where. Having obtained the necessary 
authority the Chamber of Commerce 
hires the best publicity man it can get 
hold of and turns him loose. 

One result of this is a steady deple- 
tion of the staffs of Florida newspapers 
and a continuing influx of newspaper men 
from elsewhere into Florida. The news- 
paper man from any part of the United 
States touring Florida finds men who 
talk his own language in every Chamber 
of Commerce, to say nothing of the pub- 
licity departments of the big’ develop- 
ments. Willis Powell, secretary of the 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce is per- 
haps the dean of them all in length of 
service in Florida, having come to this 
state a dozen years ago after a long and 
active newspaper career in New York 
and Chicago, as editor of St. Petersburg 
Independent. M. G. Scheitlin, formerly 
managing editor of the New York Sun, 
is secretary-manager of the Leesburg 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. W. E. 
Aughinbaugh, for several years on the 
staff of the New York Commercial, is 
the Chamber of Commerce secretary at 
Clermont. George C. Clemens, a veteran 
of the old Laffan Bureau, is doing his 
best to put the town of Bartow on the 
map. 

Concrete reports covering the entire 
volume of Florida’s community advertis- 


ing have never been compiled. Specific 
examples from the principal centers, 
however, dealing only with extra terri- 
torial publicity, give a fair idea of what 
the total might be. The greater Palm 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, for ex- 
ample, reports the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $40,000, about equally di- 
vided between magazines and newspapers. 
“We used 48,012 lines in 45 newspapers 
in ' Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Buffalo, Brooklyn, New York 
City, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago Indianapolis, Des 
Moines, Louisville, Baltimore, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Atlanta, Bir- 


mingham and Nashville,” reports Gerry. 


Swinehart, director of publicity, ‘in addi- 
tion to which we used space in 37 differ- 
ent magazines of national circulation.” 

St. Petersburg, often’ referred to as 
“The City that Advertising Built,” until 
this year led all of Florida’s municipali- 
ties in the extent of its advertising pro- 
gram. In the past year St. Petersburg 
spent about $75,000 in advertising, using 
practically all the important papers in 
every city above 250,000 population be- 
sides using all the principal national 
magazines. 

Jacksonville within the last few months 
has taken the leadership away from St. 
Petersburg. Jacksonville’s advertising is 
handled through two separate channels, 
Almost alone among Florida Chambers 
of Commerce, that organization in Jack- 
sonville has nothing directly to do with 
publicity for the city. It is an old estab- 
lished institution on familiar Chamber 
of Commerce lines, concerning itself 
largely with such matters as railroad 
rates, cotton and grain shipments, and 
grades, and other matters of importance 
to the business world. The City Com- 
mission (practically every city in Florida 
has the commission form of government) 


interest toward Florida. 


varied recreations. 


And as the foundation—the’ substantial, basic 
groundwork—acres of wnsurpassed fertility, some 
yielding five crops a year; more than 2,500 manufac- 
turing plants, immensely rich mineral deposits, and 
numerous industries based on the resources of forest, 
Nor is opportunity closed in any 
channel to the man who brings to Florida the equip- 


river, lake and sea. 


ment of energy and ambition. 


Using the coupon will bring information which 
fmay profitably turn the whole course of your plans. 


Will you mail it—TODAY? 


(There is no marvel about the turn of popular 
It is simply the age-old 
tendency of man—your tendency—to secure his wants. 

Men have traveled the world in search of health, 
and have found it in Florida where sunshine, soil, 
ocean and Gulf yield comfort and vigor. Forest regions 
and 30,000 lakes give sportsmen rare enjoyment; 
10,000 miles of water frontage, hundreds of golf 
courses and thousands of miles of motor roads offer 


. FoR infosfnation about Florida, write State Chamber 
s of Commerce, Room 435 B Consolidated Bldg., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
Name 


Addresa 


State Chamberof Commerce |<. 7. 
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Specimen of State newspaper advertising which has yielded an immense result 


Mr. Stockbridge is now a resident of Jacksonville. 


makes an annual appropriation of $75,000 
for publicity promotion, which included 
$30,000 for bill boards in various parts of 
the country, $20,000 for music in the 
parks, $10,000 for booklets and about 
$15,000 for newspaper advertising, chiefly 
in special editions. But about a year ago 
a group of live young Jacksonville busi- 
ness men headed by James Stockton, de- 
cided that if the Chamber of Commerce 
was not going to exercise its normal 
Florida function of “boosting” Jackson- 
ville, they would do it themselves. Ac- 
cordingly they organized the Believers in 
Jacksonville, engaged Al Harris, an able 
young newspaper man with Atlanta and 
Jacksonville experience as executive secre- 
tary, and passed the hat. They speedily 
enrolled 1,000 members each contributing 
$10 a month, the fund to be used ex- 
clusively for advertising Jacksonville to 
the rest of the world. They wisely be- 
gan their campaign by using full page 
copy in the Jacksonville dailies to ad- 
vertise their city to its own citizens. 
Jacksonville, which had been lagging be- 
hind the rest of the state, developed a 
new Civic spirit as a result of this cam- 
paign and, incidentally, young Mr. Stock- 
ton who instigated the movement has 
just been awarded a gold medal voted 
by the local American Legion to “the 
most useful citizen of Jacksonville.” 


“We are carrying on a continuous pro- 
gram of advertising Jacksonville, using 
chiefly the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Chicago Tribune, and the New York 
Times,” said Al Harris. “Our expendi- 
ture in these mediums for the first year 
will run to approximately $100,000.” 


Tampa is another city which has in the 
past trailed a Jong way behind many 
smaller Florida municipalities in its ad- 
vertising expenditures. Tampa, like 
Jacksonville, has awakened to the fact 
that it has something to sell to the rest 
of the world besides the commodities of 
its enormous commerce. The Tampa 
Board of Trade during November, De- 
cember and January just past spent $14,768 
for national advertising, of which $9,140 
went into magazines and $5,628 was used 
for newspaper. space, covering the pur- 
chase of 14,500 lines in 34 newspapers 
in Chicago, New. York, Boston, Indiana- 
polis, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Washington, Montreal, Toron- 
to and Baltimore. Magazines used in- 
cluded the Literary Digest, Review of 
Reviews, Red Book, Cosmopolitan and 
Life. Tampa is immensely pleased with 
the result so far of its first national ad- 
vertising venture, the increase in tourist 
traffic, this season over last being de- 
cidedly marked. 

Fort Myers, whose slogan is “The 
City of Palms,” spent through its Cham- 
ber of Commerce about $10,000 in the 
last year in display advertising, chiefly 
in daily newspapers, under the direction 
of Don Wilkie, a former Chicago news- 
paper man and son of an even more 
famous Chicago newspaper man, John 
W. Wilkie, late chief of the U. S. Secret 
Service. “We used chiefly the New York 
Herald Tribune and Sun, the Boston 
Post, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Atlanta Journal, Birmingham 
Age-Herald and Christian Science Moni- 
tor,’ reports Secretary Wilkie. “We plan 
to spend $20,000 in these and similar 
mediums this year in addition to adver- 
tising appropriations by the city direct, 
the local real estate board and others.” 

The little city of DeLand through its 
commercial club holds the record so far 
for straight newspaper advertising. 
DeLand shot its whole roll of $40,000 
this season in the daily papers. Three 
thousand dollars was spent in Florida 
dailies and the balance in the Philadel- 
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phia Record, Brooklyn Eagle, New York 
Sun, New York Times, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, New York World, Philadel- 
phia Ledger, Philadelphia Inquirer, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago News, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Boston Herald, Christian 
Science Monitor, Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit 
News, Detroit Free Press, Louisville 
Courier Journal, Hartford Courant, Buf- 
falo Express, Cincinnati Enquirer, Kan- 
sas City Star, Baltimore Sun, and Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Daytona Beach spent $21,318 in, daily 
papers outside the state. 

Miami’s total advertising and publicity 
budget, handled through its Chamber of 
Commerce, tops that of all other Florida 
cities in its grand total but falls short of 
Jacksonville’s in the amount spent in out- 
of-the-state advertising. “Our total ex- 
penditures chargeable to advertising and 
publicity for this season are $188,500,” 
said Fred L, Weede, director of publicity. 
“Of this amount $65,000 was used in 70 
newspapers and 30 magazines. We ad- 
vertised Miami in the newspapers of the 
chief eastern and Canadian cities, in fact 
in all the large cities north of the Mason 
and Dixon Lines as far west as Omaha.” 

Lakeland, one of the livest and love- 
liest of Florida’s inland cities, shows a 
strong trend to dailies in the report of 
Ike Parrish, publicity director of the 
Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, an or- 
ganization with a larger membership than 
that of any other city in the United 
States save one. “Our advertising out- 
side of the state totalled $25,675,” said 
Mr. Parrish, of which $17,500 was spent 
in newspapers and $8,175 in magazines. 
We have used this season five quarter 
pages in the Saturday Evening Post, four 
one-third pages inthe Literary Digest, a 
quarter page in Motor Life, two one- 
third pages in Suniland, and the rest of 
our advertising in national newspapers. 
We ran three 100 line ads and ten 56 
line ads in Sunday papers and one 56 line 
ad in twelve special Florida editions in 


Boston, Atlanta, New York, Buffalo, 
Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Charleston, Richmond, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Montreal, and Ottawa. 

Totalling the figures already quoted 
gives an aggregate of $438,443. To this 
must be added the expenditures of more 
than two hundred chambers of commerce 
in Florida cities not enumerated above, 
and the special efforts of the group of 
counties lying west of the Suwannee 
River, collectively known as West 
Florida, which under the leadership of 
the Pensacola Chamber of Commerce 
last Fall undertook to raise a fund of 
$100,000 for the purpose of advertising 
that section of the state to the outside 
world. The effort was only partly suc- 
cessful, spending about $25,000. 

There is no manner of doubt that more 
than half a million dollars, with prob- 
ably 60 per cent of it or more used in 
the daily press, has been spent in the 
past few months in the direct advertising 
of Florida and Florida communities to 
the outer world, 

That another season will see this 
amount greatly increased is also. not to 
be doubted. The results this season 
have been encouraging in the extreme. 
Florida’s growth in actual wealth, in 
bank deposits, in population and in land 
values in the past year has been almost 
unbelievable and there is no sign of any 
let-up in these essential lines of growth. 
The only thing that has slackened in 
Florida is a certain type of highly spec- 
ulative real estate activity, practically 
pure gambling, and for this the substan- 
tial and far-sighted citizens of Florida 
are profoundly thankful. All of this ad- 
vertising of Florida the commonwealth, 
and Florida communities is for the pur- 
pose of bringing, not gamblers but sub- 
stantial citizens and permanent settlers 
into the state, and it is very definitely 
having that effect. And with the in- 
crease of population and taxable wealth 
that little millage tax for publicity pur- 
poses is automatically augmented and 
more and more of it will flow into the 
newspapers of the nation at large. 
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By CARL HUNT 


Executive Vice-President, Orlando 


Chamber _ of 


Commerce. Formerly Manager, 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


HENEVER an industry or a section 
prospers in America, we have what 
appears to be an inexhaustible supply of 
slick gentry who proceed, by hook or 
crook, to cash in on public interest in 
the financial success of that industry or 
section. 

For example, a few years ago, follow- 
ing the investigations of the operations 
of large \insurance companies in New 
York, there was a veritable flood of 
small. insurance companies formed all 
over the United States. 

Almost all of them disappeared. 

Then the automobile and tire business 
became the marvel of the financial age— 
and scores of fraudulent companies were 
organized in that field. 

Thence the crook turned to oil. 

And so, it is not surprising that the 
astonishing rush of men and money to 
Florida—a rush similar in many ways 
to the rush to the Klondike, or the Cali- 
fornia gold rush of ’49—should’ have 
been the cue for many a crook to turn 
his attention to Florida. 

And I have been asked to discuss, 
briefly, what Florida is doing about it. 

Florida is doing all she can. 

I came to Florida recently enough to 


have an outside point of view and have 
been here long enough to be able to feel 
the pulse of Florida and to know what 
is in the minds and the hearts of the 
men who are engaged in the task of 
building the state. 

My work in the past has taken me to 
every nook and corner of the United 
States. There are, indeed, few cities of 
25,000 and larger that I have not vis- 
ited—and visited, too, in connection with 
the Advertising Club movement, and for 
the purpose, among other things, of 
measuring interest, in that community, in 
the betterment of business ethics. 

That statement I have made to qualify 
as a witness when I say that in all my 
experience I have not met men in busi- 
ness more anxious to play square, more 
jealous of the good name of their home 
town or state, more open-minded upon 
the subject of ways and means not only 
for acquiring and retaining a good repu- 
tation, but for deserving such a reputa- 
tion. 

No state in the union has advertised 
as Florida has—nowhere has community 
advertising been so _ thoroughly sold. 
Through public taxation as well as the 
raising of large funds through Chamber 


of Commerce membership drives, big ad- 
yertising appropriations have been raised. 


Florida today is somewhat in the posi- 
tion of the manufacturer of a new prod- 
uct who, for some reason, did not get 
full returns from his advertising, then 
suddenly found himself hardly able to fill 
his orders. 
day shifts. 

There are people outside Florida who 
have never set foot in the state, for the 
most part, who will tell you that all the 
people of Florida are crazy. People who 
come to Florida are crazy. Everything 
that has a Florida tan or a grain of sand 
sticking to it is crazy. 

But wait. No business was ever built 
upon any other foundation than satished 
customers. No advertising ever paid ex- 
cept where the goods were worthy. I 
am reminded of a verse I read the other 
day: 

A lion met a tiger as they drank. beside 
the pool, 

Said the tiger to the lion, “You are roar- 
ing like a fool.” 

“That's not foolish,” said the hon, with a 
twinkle in his eves, 

“They call me king of all the beasts be- 
cause I advertise.” 


A rabbit heard them talking, and ran 
home like a streak. 

He thought he'd try the lion’s plan, but 
his roar was just a@ squeak. 

A fox came to mvestigate—had luncheon 
in the woods— 

So when you advertise, my friends, be 
sure youve got the goods. 


(Continued on page XXXII) 


Residential street in St. Petersburg, where good sidewalks and lines of palm trees and vividly green grass 


make borders for wide streets and appropriate settings for lovely homes. 


“Sunshine City” is the community 


slogan which is not only a tourist center, but a rapidly -building residential city, with an. impressive business. 


section. 


St. Petersburg was named by a patriotic Russian sailor. 


Florida is working night and 
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NEW CITIES AND FINE ROADS SHOWN ON RECENT MAP 
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FLORIDA—Uncle Sam’s Big Toe 


Florida lies almost directly south of the boundary of 
Ohio and Indiana, its northern line being farther south 
than Waco, Texas, Yuma, Arizona or San Diego, California. 

| Its coast line is double that of any other state. It has 
“no mountains, but there are rolling hills in its northern 
central territory. Its beaches are wide stretches of white 
sand, packed hard and forming magnificent natural automo- 
bile drives. The south easterly section sweeps gradually 
to the sea. The Everglades, vast tract of lowlands, occupy 
the southwestern section. The state, under water centuries 
ago, represents in topography a series of terraces. There 
are four of these on both the east and west sides, dropping 
down from a central ridge which is from 280 to 300 feet 
above sea level. 
_ The central ridge generally follows a line removed from 
the coasts by from 25 to 40 miles and drops to a line almost 
equal to the north shore of Lake Okeechobee. This is 
general farming land. The commercial citrus belt is south 
of a line drawn at Daytona. 

Observe the lakes—Florida has, it is said, more than 
25,000 of them. This map shows only the larger ones. On 
the islands that dot the east coast, called keys, some of 
the most famous beaches are located. 
| The state has 8,200 miles of improved roads. Uncle Sam 
Purchased Florida from Spain in 1821 for $5,000,000; its 
Property now has an assessed valuation of $580,000,000, 
and its real value is calculated to be nearly four billions. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


ARALLELING the astonishing story 

of the Florida land rush of 1923-6 is 
the equally thrilling narrative of the sud- 
den rise to power and affluence of the 94 
daily and Sunday newspapers of the state, 
23 having sprung into being during the 
past year. 

The history of world journalism holds 
no comparable chapter of romantic pio- 
neer development, either in point of in- 
stant success of individual editors and 
publishers or of the triumph of the press 
medium as an instrument for the promo- 
tion of civic and business enterprises. 

The colossal Florida land sale, the 
spectacular building boom, the Winter 
vacation enterprise which lured some 2,- 


000,000 visitors to the state during 1925, 
and myriad concomitant business develop- 
ments that followed in the wake of these 
sensational activities, have depended in 
large measure upon newspaper advertis- 
ing for success. Almost every enterprise 
has rushed its claims into paid spa¢e in 
the local press and the result has been a 
titanic wave of display advertising, swell- 


ing the newspapers to unheard-of pro- » 


portions. 

Native and new-comer seemed equally 
keen to trade through newspaper col- 
umns. The publishing office became at 
once the clearing house for every man’s 
ambitions. 

The display page became the unit of 
measurement of the leading advertisers. 
Never anywhere has there been such a 
wild scramble and crush among adver- 
tisers for notice. One of the commonest 
features of Florida newspaper advertis- 
ing is an entire column in a classified de- 
partment taken to display a card an- 
nouncement, or some six to  ten-line 
classified item, set in 8-point body type. 

For the newspapers the problem has 
not been to solicit business, but rather to 
get into type and on newsprint the ava- 
lanche of copy that swept up to the 
counter every day, often accompanied by 
cash in advance. 

This has been the situation in Florida 
for two years, increasing in volume and 
intensity until a few weeks ago it seemed 
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that the sky was the limit. It is the 
situation in Florida today, slightly modi- 
fed by reason of the fact that the high 
fever point of land. speculation appears 
to have been touched, being supplanted by 
cooler and safer investment practises, 
for which many publishers told this 
writer they were devoutly thankful. 


Co-incident with the whirlwind real 
estate advertising campaign there has 
been an abrupt awakening of commer- 
cial institutions to take advantage of the 
golden flood sweeping down from the 
north. Money was easy on all sides. Ad- 
vertising would sell almost any useful 
thing. Truth is that the newspapers in 
many instances neglected to press for 
commercial business, so great was the de- 
mand for space by the real estate 
traders. 


However, first class national and local 
store and service copy was offered and 
now, as highly speculative land advertis- 
ing appears to be tapering off, commer- 
cial business is rising in excellent volume 
to take its place. Many publishers are 
encouraging this. Some charge extra 
rates for real estate display matter, hold- 
ing that real estate should pay the -high- 
est rate on account of its transient na- 
ture. 


Others frankly state they do not want 
their newspapers to continue to be as 
heavy and unwieldy in the hands of the 
boy carrier and the reader as during the 
past year. 

However, high rate or low, the real 
estate tide continues to flow and Florida’s 
important city papers are of greater size 
than the newspapers of the big centers of 
population in the north and west, and the 
average small town daily compares in 
size with the newspapers of first class 
cities anywhere. Practically every news- 
paper is publishing to plant capacity and 
all over the state new newspaper build- 
ings have risen or are in course of con- 
struction and the vendors of mechanical 
equipment and newspaper service have 
had a selling field day in the state. 

Florida mewspaper men have won 
glittering fortunes as if over night. The 
little struggling paper of a few years or 
even months ago, under the magic spell 
of the Florida boom has become a whiz- 
zing daily, netting $10,000 to $50,000 or 
more per month for its proprietor, with 
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The sand-sucking dredge in the brand new industry ef making new land, 
pumping sand from the bottom of a bay for an island or shore that overnight 


becomes one of Florida’s most eagerly sought homesites. 


Both coasts have 


gained from this form of enterprise. 


every man jack of the staff a beneficiary, 
as wages in Florida are high, with native 
living costs now well controlled and not 
at all exorbitant. Wages of working 
newspaper men are perhaps 25 per cent 
above comparable situations in the north 
or west. The bonus system obtains in 
many mechanical departments. Some 
have dabbled in real-estate and won for- 
tunes there to add to the riches that have 
poured into the coffers of their newspaper 
counting rooms. There have been in- 
stances where newspaper publishers have 
traded advertising space for land, and, 
whether or not this fact may be viewed 
with alarm by the newspaper profession 
in general, this writer knows of instances 
where such trades have netted the pub- 
lisher a thousand per cent increase over 
card rates. Did other advertisers com- 
plain and demand equal treatment? They 
did not. Were there effective boycotts of 


The joy of living is in the hearts of the Floridian. The strips of cement are outdoor shuffle boards, crowded with 
recreation-seekers, men and women, young and old ‘every bright afternoon. This scene depicts Halifax Park, the shore 


line of Daytona. 


the press by combinations of realtors be-. 
cause some land operators were paying 
for their advertising with land, or part) 
land and part cash, whereas others were 
panne their space with all cash? Not at 
all. 

Such a thing would be wholly discord- 
ant, entirely foreign to the spirit of the’ 


Floridian -hippodrome state building 
campaign. 

“Are you getting yours, Tom?” 
“Surest thing you know, Harry!’) 


“Hurrah, good for you, old top!” That} 
is the Florida spirit. They are actually) 
happy at each other’s success, whereas) 
in colder climates jealous men have been’ 
lnown to hamstring brothers as a penalty) 
for achievement. 

Black envy does not seem to be in the| 
Florida picture at all, and perhaps that is’ 
one reason why the shining sun does) 
not scorch the skin even in mid-summer, 
and why every flower carries in addition 
to ravishing size and-color fragrance that 
fills the air and charms the senses. 

This writer found in Florida a co-opera: 
tive organization of daily newspapers, di-| 
rected by a talented and thoroughly ex-| 
perienced newspaper man, through which) 
the problems of all are’ cleared. One 
publisher has run out of paper. A fel-| 
low publisher lends him his need. An-| 
other craves an able composing room 
foreman and the best printer of an ad-| 
joining city is taken from his job anc! 
sent temporarily or permanently to fill the 
more important vacancy. 

Shyster newspaper tricks have no place 
in Florida. The advertising swindler i: 
soon caught and ousted. Better Business 
Bureau practices are rapidly being in) 
stalled. Pikers are automatically elimi: 
nated from the pale. 

The swift turn of the wheel of fortun¢ 
did not throw Florida’s newspaper pro. 
fession out of ethical gear. The tempta’ 
tion to make mere billboards of news) 
papers and profit without proportionate 
service to readers has, in general, beet) 
turned aside. On the contrary, publish: 
ers have turned their good fortune to ex: 
cellent public uses. With lavish hanc 
they have supplied their readers with the 
best news and entertainment that the mar’! 
kets of the world afford. The’ clicl 
of the telegraph key or the automati) 
pani is heard in the smallest town of 

ces. 

The usual disposition of the Floridé 
editor is to encourage, indeed to fight 
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Open air tea dance at Miami Beach, for your Florida tourist and native citizen 
holds the philosophy that life is an occasion for play as well as work. A vast 
investment has been made for strictly entertainment purposes. 


for every form of local community or 
state improvement. Perhaps the best 
thing that he has done has been to culti- 
vate and foster in the public mind the 
spirit of co-operative effort and liberal 
spending for noble causes. It may be a 
public school, a community chest, a paved 
highway through the tangled forests of 
pine and palms, the deepening of a har- 
bor, the building of a church or woman’s 
club, the opening of a new bank or store, 
the extension of a railroad or the enter- 
tainment of a few hundred delegates to a 
convention—whatever it may be, if it 
spells O-u-r F-l-o-r-i-d-a, there is no 


\string to the purse of the community in 


general or the individual in person. Hos- 
pitality is met on every street. People 
are happy and want you to participate. 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man (well, 
hardly the latter) finds welcome if, and 
only if, he comes to add to the joy of 
living under the Florida sun. 

Fighting editors have appeared to 
battle against wrongs that proverbially, 
like buzzards on the trail of the pioneer- 
ing caravan, follow booms. The editorial 
policies of the newspapers have not, in 


jgeneral, been supine. Most of the fraud- 
ulent advertising that is being discussed 


in relation to the Florida activity has 
been done outside of the state. Long be- 
fore the Better Business Bureau idea 
entered Florida in force local editors were 
censoring doubtful advertising. Florida 
newspapers compare favorably for edi- 
torial spunk and enterprise with those of 
any state in the union, despite the un- 
usual economic condition. They have 
been badly harassed: by press agents and 
managements have permitted irrespon- 
sible land propagandists to say a mouth- 
ful of overbaked superlatives in news 
columns, but considering the amazing ad- 
vertising crush, perhaps even this situa- 
tion is not much worse than it is in 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
Phia or other large cities where press 
agents habitually walk all over editors 
with passports from the business office. 
In addition to lively public service in 
their news and editorial columns, Florida 
publishers have entered into the spirit of 
the new day by building ornamental plants 
On main streets or by equipping satis- 
factory old offices with the finest plants 
that money can purchase. 
| This correspondent has just concluded 
An automobile tour of Florida, during 
which scores of newspaper offices were 
visited and perhaps two hundred news- 
daper men interviewed. This inspection 
sIves rise to the following general obser- 
vation: 


| Florida journalism challenges the world 


for federated spirit, professional pride, 
cause deyotion, down-on-the-knuckles 
hard work, and rewards. Men from the 
North, West and adjoining Southern 
states are here setting a fast pace. They 
are winning and they bubble with pride 
and joy. 

Prosperity is contagious in Florida and 
its most noticeable effects are smiling 
countenances and happy words. 

Your Floridian jumped into the game 
first and some of the soundest successes 
are those of native born newspaper mak- 
ers. No one cares a whoop whether his 
rival hails from rock-ribbed Maine, Chin- 
chin-natty, Yuma or points north, east, 
south or west. If he’s a good fellow and 
parts his hair on the side, he may sit in 
and draw a hand. The big adventure has 
called out the talent of young .and old, 
men and women, sturdy kids and pretty 
girls, all dressed up like editors, publish- 
ers, managers, reporters, able printers and 
circulators, going some place in particular 
and obviously happy to be in the gay 
parade. These newspaper folk are a liv- 
ing repudiation of the popular northern 
notion that the human tendency is to re- 
cline and doze under a topic sky. 

One of the curiosities that the visitor 
finds all over Florida is a county or city 
taxation system, varying according to lo- 
cal requirements or local progressive 
spirit, for advertising purposes. For in- 
stance, in the county in which Tampa is 
located there is a tax upon realty of two 
mills for advertising. The funds are 
invariably administered by local boards 
of trade or chambers of commerce and 
are frequently augmented by subscription 
by individuals or institutions. This taxa- 
tion system for publicity purposes ex- 
plains much of Florida’s boom success. 
It is by no means a recent innovation. 
In the case of Tampa the official adver- 
tising system has been in process for six 
years. Whereas, in the past, considerable 
money was spent for magazine and knick- 
knack advertising there is now a settled 
policy over most of the state to apply 
the major portion of the fund to news- 
paper advertising both within and out- 
side of Florida. 

All that has been happening to the 
Florida daily press during the past two 
years has been enacted on a minor scale 
among the weeklies. Dozens have ex- 
panded to the limits of their printing 
facilities or to meet the rush have 
doubled or tripled their weekly editions. 
Most of the new dailies were struggling 
weeklies a year or two ago, bursting 
forth in six- or seven-day form with the 
sudden development of their communi- 
ties. This writer learned of a weekly 


STATE’S PRESS WON FORTUNE 


which is published in a town that boasts 
no more than 250 people, although there 
are a few thousand widely scattered rural 
farmers in the trading area. Publishers 
that were content with one edition a week 
two, three or five years ago, now pre- 
side over institutions issuing dailies, with 
fat Sunday numbers with all the colors 
and “fixings” of the big city paper. 

Lake Worth, one of the sensationally 
developed towns on the East coast of 
Florida, near Palm Beach, presents a 
complete journalistic phenomenon in the 
fact that it possesses today three lively 
daily newspapers, Leader, Herald and 
News that did not exist one year ago. 
These newspapers have the appearance 
of well-established sheets, are filled with 
advertising, largely real-estate and classi- 
fied, and each is reported to be profitable. 

Epitor & PuBLISHER readers are 
hereby invited to come down the line, 
from Jacksonville to Fort Myers, across 
the state to Miami and thence north on 
the shining East Coast and make the ac- 
quaintance of members of the fraternity 
that this writer was fortunate enough to 
meet on an all too brief tour of the state 
made during two weeks of February. 
They join in telling the most romantic 
success narrative that has ever been writ- 
ten in this class journal. They are typ- 
ical of all the newspaper and advertising 
folk of the state. Some have done better 
than others. But every man’s hat has 
been in the ring and each has copped 
some measure of achievement. Neces- 
sarily all the stories of individual suc- 
cess cannot be related in this issue of 
Eprtor & PusBLisHEr, but incidents re- 
counted in the following pages may be 
accepted as typical, in varying degrees 
of importance, of the whole. 
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Major Brown Compels Sun 
To Shine in St. Petersburg 


A MAN that every journalist in Amer- 

ica should be acquainted with is 
Major Lew B. Brown, one of Marse 
Henry Watterson’s boys, now grown 
grey in newspaper service. Major Brown 
is worth knowing intimately because of 
his gentle spirit, his skilful technique in 
publishing and his genius as an editor. 
By many he is regarded as the dean of 
the newspaper fraternity of Florida. 

Seventeen years ago he came to St. 
Petersburg from Louisville in quest of 
health for his wife, a victim of rheum- 
atism. The present city was then a fish- 
ing village of some 3,500 people, droning 
easily along without much interest in the 
affairs of life beyond the limitations of 
the immediate district and the simple 
humdrum of the hour and day. 

When the man from Kentucky bought 
the local evening newspaper, the Si. 
Petersburg Independent, from W. B. 
Powell for $12,000, which included an 
equity in the office real-estate, he was 
actually cartooned in the state as a 
“northern sucker.” Major Brown went 
to work to build a real newspaper on 
ground in which his faith was unbounded. 
He believed that this town would become 
a city, basing his calculation upon such 
stable factors as an excellent natural 
port, a fertile countryside, natural beauty 
and healthful climate. The first years 
were difficult, One day the editor worked 
until he fainted in his tracks. He sold 
advertising at 5 cents per inch, and few 
believed that the Independent could 
measurably serve business. 

One of the great newspapers of Florida 
today is the St. Petersburg Independent. 


Fine architecture, clean streets, make the trading center of St. Augustine 

notably beautiful. The main streets and drives are spacious, but in the heart 

of the ancient city the visitor is attracted by the squirming narrow streets and 
their romantic balconied houses. 
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It has made Major Brown a rich man. 
He told this writer that he has now lost 
interest in making money, and is most 
concerned by the welfare of the commu- 
nity and the state. His advertising sells 
today at 514 cents per line and he said 
that the circulation of his paper was just 
under 14,000. The paper averages 48 
pages per day, 60 per cent of which is 
advertising. 

“On occasion as high as 90 pages are 
run in a regular edition, specials being 
against the policy of the Independent. 

“We have had no circulation solicitors, 
no premiums, no stunts,’ said Major 
Brown, “Whatever the success of this 
newspaper it is natural and real.” 

In 1909 Major Brown wrote and 
printed in his newspaper a poem which 
carried the title “Sunshine City.” It has 
become the slogan of St. Petersburg and 
the visitor sees it on every hand, Per- 
haps it was because of his gratitude to 
the sun for his wife’s complete recovery 
that he dwelt much upon the beneficience 
of Old Sol’s daily visitation to . St. 
Petersburg. On September 1, 1909 the 
editor of the Independent announced that 
the newspaper would be given free on the 
streets and to subscribers any day that 
the sun did not shine before press time 
in St. Petersburg. This stroke of enter- 
prise created a local sensation. Many 
timid merchants advised Major Brown 


that he had made a mistake, that there |. 


were more cloudy days than he had cal- 
culated and that the stunt might ruin 
him. But for fifteen years Major Brown 
has kept standing in the left ear of the 
Independent this challenge to the ele« 
ments and offer to the public: 


The Sunshine Paper 


Gives away its ENTIRE CIRCULA- 

TION, absolutely free, to EVERY- 

BODY, evey day the sun does not 
shine on St. Petersburg. 


The sun did not shine for two days 
in succession during the week before this 
writer arrived in St. Petersburg, which 
little oversight cost Major Brown just 
$4,500, but the record for the 15% years 
that the sunshine offer has been in force 
totals only 86, an average of 5% times a 
year that the Independent has been given 
free to its entire circulation. 

“Tt has been effective in describing the 
quality of St. Petersburg’s climate to the 
outside world and that is what I sought,” 
said the editor. “We pay the newsboys 
to cry the paper on the streets on free 
days and we penalize any boy found sell- 
ing a copy. Newsdealers have entered 
into the spirit of the game and they give 
the paper away, receiving it free. Our 
carriers are paid by the week and sub- 
scribers are credited with one free copy 
each time the sun goes against us. To 
out-of-town subscribers we send souvenir 
receipts. There is no official watch upon 
the sun, but everyone in the office, par- 
ticularly in the mechanical department, is 
mindful of the standing offer and is 
watching the weather. On any doubt- 
ful day hundreds of people are alertly 
watching, 

“The sun must show sufficiently to 
throw a distinct shadow. Frequently we 
have announced free papers and have had 
indignant subscribers calling and writing 
to protest that the sun did shine in some 
part of the city.” 


When Major Brown bought the Inde- 
pendent it had a payroll of $126. It is 
now more than $6,000, with a staff aug- 
mented from 7 men to 162, exclusive of 
the circulation assistants. The deadline 
for advertising copy is 6 p. m, of the 
day previous to publication and all ad- 
vertising is set at night. 

Major Brown and his newsaper have 
been behind such great local movements 
as the widening to 100 feet of the beauti- 
ful main thoroughfare, parks built by 
sandsuckers replacing dismal marsh land, 
a magnificent system of parks, a charter 
clause which makes property pay the cost 
of improvements while the city advances 
the finances through bond sales, extensive 
paving and road building, a magnificent 
concrete ship harbor, grass lawns to re- 
place the “white yard” of sand, and many 
other local improvements. 
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Miami’s impressive skyline, towering skyscrapers making 
From these towers one looks upon 


“T recall the time when the best land 
out toward the Gandy Bridge, which is 
the longest in the world, could be bought 
for $40 an acre,” said the editor. “One 
acre was sold there last week for $65,- 
000. 

“What does that mean? When I 
came here there were no roads out of 
the county; we travelled through the 
woods on the sand. Transportation has 
made it possible for people to easily find 
this beautiful place. It is a clean town, 
filled with a high type of people. There 
are too few churches to accommodate the 
crowds in the winter season and two and 
three services are held on Sunday morn- 
ings to accommodate the congregations. 
There is the right spirit here, team-work 
and civic pride and the joy of big 
achievement for the common good. Men, 
not bricks, make a city. 


“The Independent has kept pace with 
the legitimate demands of the unusual 
activity of the past two years. To do 
so we have been constantly adding to the 
equipment and I have bought eleven im- 
portant items of machinery since last 
May. I bought a linotype in New York 
and had it up and running here in eleven 
days. Our policy is to pay cash for all 
that we purchase. 

“We are doing all possible to encour- 
age commercial advertising. In the Win- 
ter the real estate business occupies 50 
per cent of the space, but in summer it 
does not amount to more than 15 per 
cent. We discourage what we consider 
disproportionate spreads. A huge paper 
is too much of a burden upon the boys 
and is unwieldly in the hands of readers. 
I believe in more intensive advertising, 
well written and well displayed.” 


The Independent was sixth among 6- 
day papers in the 1925 linage race, having 
rolled up a total of 15,987,741, 

The general manager of the Inde- 
pendent is Chauncey Brown, the Major’s 
son, recognized throughout the state as 
able and possessing many of the Major’s 
admirable qualities. In his private life 
Major Brown is known as one of the 
most accomplished Bible students in 
America. 
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Shutts ‘‘Wouldn’t Sell Miami 
Herald for $5,000,000” 


HE man who owns the Miami Herald, 

famed advertising linage leader of the 
world and deserving of fame for even 
better causes than that, started business 
life selling the Post on the streets of 
Cincinnati. 

“Frank B. Shutts bought the old Miami 
News-Record in 1910 for $5,000, paid off 
its $5,000 of debts and changed its name 
to Miami Herald. Last week he said to 


this writer: “I would not sell it for 
$5,000,000.” 
Mr. Shutts came to Florida sixteen 


years ago from Aurora, Ind., where he 
was practising law. The story of his 
success is widely quoted in the state. He 
practices law as his first interest, his 
professional business being reported the 
largest in Florida. His second interest is 
the Herald and after that he is con- 
cerned with other and sundry real estate 
and banking interests. 

Frank B. Stoneman, former editor of 
the News-Record, remained with Mr. 
Shutts as editor of the Herald and con- 
tinues in that capacity today, an able 
newspaper men, much beloved in the 
community. Olin W. Kennedy, whose 
journalistic reputation is national, joined 
the Herald in 1920 and is its rapid-fire 
managing editor. George V. Harper is 
business manager, surrounded by an eager 
staff of business getters, builders of the 
towering Herald agate linage of 1925, to- 
taling no less than 42,513,436 for the daily 
and Sunday, surpassing by many millions 
of lines all previous linage records. 

The Herald is one of the most electri- 
fying newspaper offices that this writer 
has witnessed in world-wide travel. Its 
mechanical plant is soon to be housed in 
a new four-story manufacturing building 
adjoining the business and editorial office 
building. 

The equipment is new and cost. be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000. 

_During 1914 the Herald daily averaged 
55 pages, the Sunday issue 121.6 pages. 
There were no special editions. A total 
of 7,68114 tons of newsprint were con- 


it look increasingly like the profile of litthe old Manhattan. 
a solid city and magnificent waterfront. 


sumed. The composing room battery 11 
cludes 43 type-setting or type-makir 
machines, whereas the press room hol( 
one 48-page Hoe, one 32-page Scott, o1 
32-page Hoe unit awaiting installatic 
64-page new Scott, with an addition 


in April. 

The Herald’s payroll amounts | 
$43,000 per week, divided among 6) 
employees. 


Never has there been a more liber 
spender of dollars to make two gro 
where one stood (to twist the met: 
than Publisher Shutts. For instan¢ 
there was the problem of housing et 
ployees. Men came from various citi 
to join the staff, but were unhappy b_ 
cause of high rentals during the wint 
vacation rush season. Mr. Shutts spe! 
a million dollars buying five apartme 
houses and 27 individual homes in whit 
to house his employees, holding rer 
around $60 per month. There is 1 
Herald employees’ colony; the houses ai 
apartments are scattered over the cit 
the newspaper employs a manager f) 
the properties whose business it is 
keep everyone satisfied. | 

Here are some random facts concer 
ing this great daily newspaper of t) 
South: 

It has doubled in size in two years. _ 
subscribes to three complete news servic 
and maintains its own state service. | 
employs seven staff photographers, prit 
ing two pages of half tones daily. 
“back country” editor reports agricultut) 
developments—never telling farme 
“how.” The editorial page is the fit) 
page of the second section, handsome — 
dress, progressive in tone, never critic) 
of other states but highly zealous in t, 
local cause. j 

Lowest salary on the editorial staff, $) 
Desk men paid $75 to $90. Printe 
receive $68 for day work, $73 for a nig) 
week. } 

The Herald editorial offices are hea 
quarters for visiting editors. Olin K 
nedy recalled that during one week 1) 
Associated Press members had visited t) 
plant. 
_On one day the Herald published ¢ 
ticles of interest contributed by Geor’ 
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Jorace Lorimer, Cyrus H. K. Curtis and 
Nilliam Jennings Bryan written to “get 
t off the chest” while loafing in Miami. 
[he Herald has accumulated a huge 
norgue of photographs of national and 
vorld celebrities. 

_ As one travels the roads as far north 
s Daytona, 265 miles, he sees attached to 
jates, trees, posts and fences yellow 
jainted tin cylinders with Miami Herald 
minted in script on their sides. The news- 
japer maintains an automobile delivery 
yystem to the residences along the roads 
jnd the towns of Daytona on the north as 
far South as Florida City, near the end 
Wf the mainland. The tin boxes are 
ttufted seven days a week. A fleet of 15 
ucks are used and the northern deliv- 
ry is made in three relays, ending at 
Palm Beach, Fort Pierce and Cocoa, the 
Nort Pierce relay turning west to Okee- 
hobee City. 

| The city delivery is divided into 24 sub- 
tations, each with a manager and deliy- 
ry is by truck. Altogether the Herald 
perates 64 motor cars in its business. 
| The Sunday Herald weighs 214 pounds 
‘er copy and carrier boys are limited to 
0 to 125 papers per route. The Sunday 
alls for ten cents, the daily for five. 

, The annual gross revenue of the news- 
aper is estimated at between $3,000,000 
nd $4,000,000. 


lorida Times-Union Hailed 
\s State’s ‘‘Mother-Sheet’’ 


FOLD DEPENDABLE” in Florida 

is Jacksonville, which had 91,000 
ppulation in 1920, according to the 
jederal accountant, and today estimates 
s people at more than 150,000. Solid 
Cus city is its morning and Sunday 


swspaper, the Florida Times-Union, by 
any Florida newspaper men looked 
pon as the “mother sheet.” 

The Times-Union is owned by the 
lagler interests and was in fact the 
‘operty of the late railroad builder who 
id the first clear vision of Florida as 
le of the great states of the union, and 
icked his judgment with his millions. 
‘The Times-Union is a conservative 
(per, a model of typography, alive in 
‘ery particular and is today bulging 
ith advertising. The A. B. C. rating 


for the daily issue is 40,791 and that of 
the Sunday 45,705. W. A. Elliott, the 
general manager, skilled newspaper man 
and well-known in the South, told this 
writer that the circulation had developed 
by leaps and bounds in recent months 
with the huge development of the city 
in that period. P. B. Ball is editor. 
There is no better equipped newspaper 
plant in the South and Mr. Elliott told 
of many recent additions to meet re- 
quirements. 


Perry a Pioneer in 
“Discovering” Florida 


JACSSONVILLE turned out en masse 

one evening last week to inspect the 
magnihcent new home of the Jackson- 
ville Journal, and pay respect to its owner 
and publisher, John H. Perry, one of the 
pioneers of the Florida “discovery” move- 
ment and winner of a fortune estimated 
in the millions as a reward for foresight 
and enterprise. 

The Jacksonville Journal, which Mr. 
Perry added to his newspaper string 
about three years ago, is an evening 
newspaper, but at the reception last week 
Mr. Perry announced that the newspaper 
would immediately start publication of a 
Sunday issue. 

Mr. Perry informed this writer that the 
Journal was paying a handsome profit 
and its contents and the appointments of 
its fine home corroborated that statement 
eloquently. A special housewarming edi- 
tion of the Journal was published for the 
reception, telling the history of the Jour- 
nal, formerly the Florida Metropolis, 
founded in 1887. 

The elite of Jacksonville danced to 
orchestra music on the polished floors of 
the new building on the opening night 
and hundreds inspected the glittering new 
mechanical plant. The building is 105 
feet square, with three floors and base- 
ment, a total of 44,000 square feet of 
floor space. It is just four times larger 
than the building that the Journal re- 
cently vacated. The first floor is occu- 
pied by the business, advertising and cir- 
culation departments; second, editorial, 
photographic, art, classified and engrav- 
ing departments, and the third floor by 
the composing and stereotyping depart- 
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ments. The press room is a novelty. It 
occupies the basement and a section ot 
the first floor, is cut off from the main 
building to prevent vibration, opens on 
the front to the street so the public may 
see the huge press in motion, and is a 
model of light, airy and scrupulously 
neat mechanical installation. In the base- 
ment there is storage space for 40 car- 
loads of newsprint. The paper is carried 
direct to the basement floor by trucks. 
Every item of the equipment is new and 
of the latest design. 

The Journal is well serviced and is a 
lively local paper. It is edited by Sain 
Ellis, with Paul Webb as managing ed- 
itor and B. V. Sturtivant, city edito.. 
Frank P. Beddow, locally known as 
“Pop”, one of the genius newspaper busi- 
ment men of the South, is general man- 
ager. 

John H. Perry, nationally known as 
president of the American Press Asso- 
ciation and of the Publishers’ Autocaster 
Service, also owns in Florida the thriving 
Pensacola News and the equally success- 
ful Pensacola Journal, separate news- 
papers occupying the morning, evening 
and Sunday fields of the big and rapidly 
growing western section of the state, less 
discussed than the peninsula but rich in 
natural resources and by well-informed 
Floridians looked upon as the seat of 
huge future developments. Mr. Perry 
has eagerly engaged in land speculation, 
at times the owner of thousands of acres 
of shore or woodland property, with 
rapid fire trading in city real estate as 
well. He is also heavily engaged in Flor- 
ida banking. 

His winter home is at Palm Beach. 


Tampa Scene of Lively 
Newspaper-Making 


(PHIRTY-THREE years ago Col. W. 
F. Stovall found ed the Tampa 
Tribune, accumulated a fortune through 
it, built a huge business building in the 
heart of Tampa which in part houses the 
newspaper, and in 1925 sold the Tribune, 
exclusive of the real estate, for $1,200,000, 
of which, according to an option agree- 
ment, $750,000 was paid in cash. 
The sale of this big property is an 
odd chapter in newspaper history. The 


Bird’s eye view of the business center of the new Tampa, where the structural iron-workers’ rivetter sings all day and 


Automobiles line the curbs out 


to the residential districts. Tampa has nearly tripled its population in three years, 


Black bass hooked in a tidal stream, 
one of the commonest of Florida 
sports. 


Tribune, under its new ownership, has 
scored increased growth and is one of the 
best established newspaper properties in 
the United States. In 1925 it printed 
21,650,768 agate lines of advertising in its 
morning and Sunday morning issues, 
being 12th in the list of American news- 
papers in the 7-day field. 

According to J. S. Mims, its business 
manager, the Tribune had 34,000 Sunday 
and 18,000 daily circulation in 1925, and 
in January, 1926, touched 60,000 for the 
Sunday and 33,000 for the daily, bettering 
these figures in the first two weeks of. 
February. 

“he January linage count was 2,474,000 
and the minimum general advertising rate 
for the daily is 9 cents and 11 cents is the 
rate for the Sunday. 

The new proprietors of the Tribune 
are: Dr. L. A- Bize, president of the com- 
pany, head of the Citizen’s Bank and 
Trust Company, and interested in the 
motion picture industry, a local capitalist 
of importance; L. B. Skinner, vice-pres- 
ident, proprietor of the Hillsboro Hotel: 
M. W. Lloyd, secretary, a merchant and 
capitalist, and R. H. Tarr, treasurer, also 
heavily interested in Tampa commercial 
affairs. 

The story of the sale has never been re- 
ported in detail. As related by Mr. Mims 
it is as follows: ‘Col. Stovall for several 
years had occasionally threatened to sell 
the newspaper to various local interests, 
but when closing time came had, for sen- 
timental reasons, declined to consummate 
the deal. Last Spring he was approached 
by a lady, the wife of a local business 
man, friend of the Stovall family, who 
secured from Col. Stovall a voluntary 
written offer to sell the Tribune, minus 
the Tribune building, which is one of the 
principal office structures of the city, for 
$1,200,000, of which $750,000 was to be 
paid in cash. It was a legal option to 
sell and the lady negotiated with Dr. Bize.- 
and his associates. 

As in previous instances when the time 
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came to consummate the deal, Col. Stov- 
all’s love for his paper asserted itself and 
he sought to retain it. However, the 
option was binding and Dr. Bize and his 
associates stood upon the contract. An 
offer by Col. Stovall, locally reported to 
have been $200,000, for the cancellation 
of the option was refused and Dr. Bize is 
declared to have said that he would not 
accept half a million dollars for the 
contract. 

At the appointed hour the option pay- 
ment was made, but in their zeal to satisfy 
Col. Stovall, the purchasers laid down a 
check for $900,000, which Col. Stovall 
promptly refused to accept, holding that 
the contract called for exactly $750,000. 


However, this did not nullify the trade 
as the purchasers promptly substituted a 
check for $750,000 and came into pos- 
session of the Tribune. 

Immediately Col. Stovall and his son 
announced the formation of the Gulf Pub- 
lishing Company for the publication of 
the Loleeiaas in the Tribune’s seven-day 
field. 


Naturally considerable bitterness ac- 
crued and there are various versions in 
Tampa of what happened. At any rate, 
Mr. Mims, and E. D. Lambright, editor 
of the Tribune, both of whom had long 
been employed by Col. Stovall, declined 
to join many other employees in leaving 
the Tribune to join Wallace O. Stovall in 
the new rival venture. Most of the em- 
ployees who did join Mr. Stovall went in 
as stockholders in the Gulf Company. 

Since that time there has been a com- 
plete reorganization of the staff of the 
Tribune and Eprror & PuBLISHER learned 
of some lively scenes in the office during 
the period of readjustment. 


However, the Tribune, according to the 
office statistics, has moved steadily ahead 
and Wallace O. Stovall, speaking for the 
rival paper, declared that the Telegraph 
has made a profit every day that it has 
been published. Such is the elasticity of 
the huge Tampa field, which had_but 
51,000 population according to the Fed- 
eral census of 1920, and 94,800 according 
to the state census of 1925, with winter 
estimates at the present time among the 
very best local guessers ranging to 150,- 
000. ‘Whether that figure be justified in 
fact or not, Tampa is a whizzing city and 
the newspapers are astonishingly pros- 
perous. 


The Tampa Tribune is a local insti- 
tution, bearing the character imprint_of 
Col. Stovall and his able staff. Col. 
Stovall is no longer young, although in 
health, and it is believed locally that his 
curious periodic disposition to sell his 
great newspaper, against the urgent ad- 
vice of his close associates such as Mr. 
Mims, is accounted for by weariness due 
to overwork in the huge state-building 
campaign. 

Eprror & PuBLisHER was responsibly 
informed that the Tampa Tribune earned 
$400,000 net in 1925, just one-third of the 
total sale price. 


[THE Tampa Telegraph, with Wallace 
O. Stovall, son, of Col; W. F 
Stovall, as editor and S. Lloyd Frisbee as 
general manager, was started Oct 15 
1925, as a morning and Sunday paper, Mr. 
Stovall, Mr. Frisbee and most of the staff 
having left the employ of the Tampa 
Tribune after it was sold by Col: Stovall 
to Tampa Tribune, Inc. 

The new paper is housed in a large 
building in the center of the city, is well 
equipped, and according to Mr. Frisbee 
had ‘16,000 net paid subscribers before 
we got out the first issue.” The circula- 
tion is now 25,000 per week day and 
27,000 for Sunday, he said. 

Many of the employees of the paper are 
stockholders in the Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany, owners of the Telegraph. Mr. Fris- 
bee said that the average number of 
pages for the week day paper was 32, 
with 84 to 108 on Sunday. He said that 
about 85 per cent of the advertising is of 
real-estate, with local rate at 6 cents for 
the daily and 7 cents Sunday. 

The paper is lively, well-edited, pros- 
perous in appearance, and a liberal buyer 
of service and equipment. 

Mr. Stovall said: “We have made 
money from the first issue.” 
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Solid Jacksonville, mother city of the new state, metropolitan in character, busy, beautiful, healthful, the camera’s eye 


peeking from the great St. John’s River Bridge. 


(THE Tampa Globe was started in 1925, 
as a tabloid in the evening field, by 
John C. Martin, the editor and proprietor. 
It was an instant success. Its average 
size is 48 of the half-size pages and it is a 
lively newspaper, as well as conform- 
ing to American standards in tabloid pic- 
torial and feature qualities. The paper 
goes in for local editorial discussions, 
printing its opinions in 24-point black-face 
body type on the back. The circulation 
department carries on a hot premium 
campaign, recently offering money, 
jewelry, automobiles and homesites as 
subscription prizes. The wave of real- 
estate advertising carried the tabloid to 
initial success, but it has now developed 
considerable commercial business, al- 
though still in its swaddling clothes. It 
sells for 5 cents. 


THE circulation of Tampa Times, pub- 
lished as a six-day evening paper by 
D. B. McKay and under the general man- 
agement of Charles G. Mullen, has tripled 
since 1919 and in 1925 this remarkable 
newspaper scored 14,652,904 lines of paid 
space. In January the paper printed 1,- 
780,000 lines, only 40 per cent of which 
was real estate advertising, according to 
Mr. Mullen. 

So great has been the success of this 
newspaper that work has been started on 
a new building to house its plant, to cost 
half a million dollars. In 1919 the paper 
had a payroll of $1,000 a week; today it 
is nearer $9,000. Its circulation has mul- 
tiplied nine times in six years, Mr. Mullen 
stated. 

D. B. McKay, the president of the com- 
pany and editor of the paper, is a native 
of Tampa. His grandfather came to the 
little fishing village in his own ship from 
Scotland in 1846. Editor McKay came 
into the Times as a printer, rapidly suc- 
ceeding to the positions of foreman, city 
editor, editorial writer and in 1897 pro- 
prietor. He gave the paper character and 
immense influence and the people of the 


city elected him their mayor for ten years. 


Mr. Mullen is one of the famous Mullen 
family of newspaper publishers, four 


the past two years. 


brothers and one sister all engaged in the 
industry. 

Twenty-two men are employed in the 
advertising department of the Times, 
largely handling the paper’s heavy volume 
of regular commercial business. Much 
of the real estate copy comes over the 
the counter. The average number of 
pages per issue is 50, compared to 14-16 
six years ago. 

The paper is brightly edited, clean and 
firmly entrenched in the homes of Tampa 
permanent residents. Mr. McKay has by 
no means lost the magic of his editorial 
pen and to the paper the city gives heavy 
credit for the amazing development of 
recent years. 


Staffs Work Round the Clock 
To Make “St. Pete’? Times 


NEW newspaper tower building is 
rising in Florida, soon to be the 
luxurious new home of the St. Peters- 
burg Times, Paul Poynter’s big seven- 
day morning paper, eighth in the list of 
linage leaders of the United States in 
1925. 
The new building will cost $1,500,000. 
By the first of June the first wing of the 
structure, 80 by 150 feet and eight stories 


high, will have been completed and the 
Times will make its abode there pending 
completion of the structure. There will 
be a complete new plant layout. Two 
new 48-page presses are now being in- 
stalled in the new plant. 

Paul Poynter, dynamic, public-spirited, 
ambitious, friendly, co-operative man, ap- 
parently 40 years of age, has won mil- 
lions in Florida from a shoestring in- 
vestment. He is the son of a Hoosier 
blacksmith, worked his way through col- 
lege and jumped into the newspaper busi- 
ness with vim in Indiana. He is today 
the proprietor of these six newspapers: 
St. Petersburg Times, morning and Sun- 
day; Sarasota Herald, morning and Sun- 
day; Clearwater Sun, evening; Perry 
Herald, weekly; Kokomo (Ind.) Dis- 
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patch, morning and Sunday; Sulliva 
(Ind.) Times, evening. 

It is said that Mr. Poynter paid $1,00 
for controlling interest of the St. Peters| 
burg Times 12 years ago. How gree |, 
must be the earnings of this paper toda| 
is well indicated by the  followit’ 
statistics : 

Average number of pages printed du} 
ing 1925, 64 for the daily, 164 fi) 
the Sunday. Only two years af} 
the average of the daily was 16 page| 
with 32 for the Sunday, suggestive of #) 
amazing growth. To meet the emergeni) 
the newspaper has worked day and nig) 
shifts and the press has seen four or fr) 
runs in a single day, to get off the dai 
and advance Sunday sections. Two ed| 
torial staffs have operated by day an 
night. : 

One of the marvels of Florida journée 
ism is the mechanical feats of the Sst 
of the Times. i 

Mr. Poynter, it is reported locally, hi 
cleaned up a large fortune in real-esta) 
operations in addition to his big mew) 
paper success. | 

Associated with him is David B. Lim 
say, gerferal manger of the Times. M| 
Lindsay is the son of George D. Lindsa| 
publisher of the Marion (Ind.) Chromic) 
former president of the Inland Dai! 
Press Association, and also editor al 
general manager of the new Poynl| 
Florida paper, the Sarasota Herald. 7 
son received his early training ont} 
Marion Chronicle and then on the Fa 
etteville (N. C.) Observer, coming 
Florida to join Mr. Poynter in the & 
St. Petersburg success. 

W. L. Straub is editor of the Time} 
J. W. Falconnier, is managing edito 
Ed. W. Camp, business manager, a 
Armstrong, circulation manager. 

According to the last A. B. C. sta 
ment, the Times was the local leader 
circulation both Sunday and daily. 
paper is an excellent example of ral 
newspaper printing, is conservative | 
tone, complete in news coverage and € 
tertaining. | 

It is one of the cleanest and sound: 
properties in the South. | 


udacious Tabloid Journalism 
| St. Petersburg 


YANK F. PULVER, prominent real 
estate and hotel man at St. Peters- 
irg, on March 6, 1925, started publica- 
m of St. Petersburg Daily News, 
orning and Sunday tabloid, with Major 
{fred Birdsall as editor and general 
anager. Major Birdsall entered the 
sal field after metropolitan newspaper 
perience ;and expert tabloid knowledge, 
e latter gained in the service of the 
anderbilt tabloids. 
The News made rapid strides, averag- 
iz 48 to 88 of the half-size pages on 
ek days and up to 156 pages on Sun- 
y. It is alive with illustrations, crisp 
ws items and features, both general and 
al. 
Major Birdsall has entertained St. 
itersburg with a human-interest edi- 
‘jal page written by himself under the 
ye “Uncle Frank.” Sometimes this page 
is a sledge-hammer blow. Invariably, 
the first edition of the News, intended 
‘street sale, the editorial occupies the 
it page of the paper. In later editions 
jis run as the back page. 
The News is printed on white, peach 
} pink paper, and Major Birdsall said 


(this writer that the press run was 
1000. The paper appears to be well 
jronized by advertisers. It maintains a 
yy Carrier system and delivers in the 
try by bicycle and motor cycle, claim- 
j’ Service over two counties. 

Jne of Major Birdsall’s audacious en- 
(prises in St. Petersburg was publica- 
(i, in one of the first numbers of the 
v daily of a Sunday morning extra 
ering a hurricane story, the paper be- 
| sold at the doors of churches, to the 
yazement of the town. 

Che newspaper office is located in a 
\Iding formerly used as a clubhouse. It 
scentrally located. At the rear of the 
‘Iding a cleverly devised mechanical 
ynt has been constructed, equipped with 
idern machinery. From present ap- 
irances St. Petersburg News is: one 
‘the sure-fire tabloids of the country. 


i's Greeley Meant Florida’s 
Test Coast’ 


h YEAR ago Andrew Carter, formerly 
| publisher of the Arcadia Enterprise, 
ited the Tri-City Morning News, to 
‘ve the triplet cities of Bradenton, Pal- 
‘tto and Manatee, located in the beau- 


SS 


gar cane growing, the succulent 
ks rising to great heights in the 
ds, bathed by tropic sunshine. 


tiful Manatee River section of the Florida 
West Coast. The paper has enjoyed a 
phenomenal growth. 

“Yearly contracts for advertising now 
in hand will pay the operating costs of 
the business with a margin, let alone 
transient business,” said Mr. Carter, 
adding, “When Horace Greeley gave his 
famous advice to young men he meant 
the West Coast of Florida.” 


Twins Bought Daily for $2,500; 
Last Year Refused $450,000 


HE story of the twin brother pub- 
lishers of the Orlando Reporter-Star 
has no equal in journalism. The twins 
are J. Clement Brossier and R. B. Bros- 
sier, born at Key West in 1893. They 
started business life as carriers of a Key 
West paper and as mere children printed 
a little sheet of their own, which they 
delivered by pony cart. Some of the 
tricks of the trade they learned on Mr. 

Shutts’s Miami Herald. 

In 1914 these brothers, just coming of 
age and so well matched in physical ap- 
pearance as to keep even close friends 
puzzled, paid a visit to the rich inland 
section of the state where garden truck, 
melons, strawberries, grapes and citrus 
fruits grew in magical confusion. Or- 
lando’s population then was less than 
5,000. The Reporter-Star was for sale. 
It was a four-page paper staggering under 
the weight of a payroll of $100 a week. 
The proprietor had had enough and of- 
fered the sheet for $2,500, about half 
down, and the Brossier twins took it over, 
their combined capital in bank, after their 
first payment had been made, being just 
$125. “And that was some investment 
for us to make at that time,” said ie 
Clement, “for we had earned that money 
picking berries and peddling papers.” 

The Brossier administration of the 
paper started with one linotype, an old 
Babcock press, a shirt-tail of type, a 
snack of paper and ink and day and night 
work for the twins, each of whom went 
down on the payroll with a smash of $15 
per Saturday night if business had been 
good. 

Here is the Reporter-Star situation to- 
day: Orlando has become the inland 
metropolis of the state, as bright and 
bustling a city as one will find even in 
wonderful Florida, with more than 25,- 
000 population, handsomely paved streets, 
lovely homes, smart stores and hotels, a 
huge agricultural “back country,” plenty 
of work for everyone who will work and 
fun for those who must play, and signs 
of prosperity on every hand. The Re- 
porter-Star averages 32 pages every eve- 
ning and 60 pages on Sundays, 60 per 
cent advertising, of which 85 per cent is 
local, with a well equipped plant, in- 
cluding an art and photo-engraving de- 
partment. The circulation is much bet- 
ter than the last six-months’ A. B. C. 
figure, the twins proudly tell you, and the 
payroll today exceeds $4,000 a week. 

In 12 years this newspaper has leaped 
into the class doing a gross business in 
excess of $300,000, which represents 25 
times the volume that obtained during 
the first year of the twins’ proprietorship. 

Last March an offer of $450,000 was 
made for the Reporter-Star, but the twins 
had not the slightest notion of parting 
with their paper. Like almost everyone 
else in Florida, they have also dabbled in 
real estate and their fortune today is 
sizable. They are about to start two new 
papers in nearby cities, Melbourne and 
Vero Beach, each to be published in new 
local plants. Both will be called Journal 
and the Melbourne paper at the start will 
appear as a tri-weekly. 

That the Brossier brothers are keen 
newspaper men was shown by an inci- 
dent some months ago. Some of the local 
real estate operators settled on the queer 
conceit that a local newspaper should con- 
fine its advertising to local accounts, and 
when the. Brossier brothers declined to 
turn down out-of-town real estate adver- 
tising Orlando real estate men combined 
to stay out of the Reporter-Star. The 
Brossiers made the issue plain, saying 
that the policy of the paper was to ac- 


cept accounts from any legitimate adver- 
tiser, and put the pointed question to the 
local realtors: 


“Would you not deal for 
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profit in land outside of Orlando?” Of 
course they would, and when the injus- 
tice of the boycott was madé clear ‘the 
problem was quickly solved by thé return 
of the business with as much alacrity “as 
it had departed. 

The Reporter-Star is a good paper to 
read. It has a live wire editorial depart- 
ment. Watch these Brossier twins build 
a string of dailies in Florida—they typify 
the spirit of Florida and journalism to 
them is true romance! 


Cartoonist Found Fortune 
In Orlando’s Morning Paper 


ROM newspaper cartoonist on the 
starvation pay of $27.50 per week to 
proprietorship of one of the most success- 
ful newspapers in Florida, one-half in- 
terest of which brought $250,000 in a sale 
last July, all within 12 years, is the thrill- 
ing story of W. M. Glenn, editor and 
publisher of the Orlando Sentinel, pub- 
lished morning and Sunday, and circulated 
over the handsome city and rich country 
side of famous Orange County. 

Mr. Glenn started his career on the 
Indianapolis Star as cartoonist and re- 
porter, incidentally selling some of his 
sketches at $1 per each to the Chicago 
Herald and N. E. A. Service. An asso- 
ciate and friend was W. C. Essington, for 
years connected with the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Journal. These young men mar- 
ried young women who had been class- 
mates in a university located near Or- 
lando, Fla., and in 1914 they gratified the 
wishes of their brides by bringing them 
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to the sunshine state for a holiday. Nat- 
urally they inspected the local newspaper 
offices..and ambition flared up in their 
minds. when they learned that the Or- 
lando Sentinel, a morning paper, might 
be purchased for a small sum, consider- 
ably under $50,000, on easy terms. 

The Sentinel was then a four-six-eight- 
page paper, six columns in width, with a 
net paid circulation of. 850, and was of- 
fering advertising at the startling figure 
of one cent per inch. The chief income 
was from legal notices and the publisher 
was. largely concerned with his job print- 
ing department. 

The bridal couples returned to Indiana 
deeply impressed by the -glories of the 
soil in the Orlando country and ambitious 
to return. By the good old process of 
rake and scrape they gathered together 
sufficient funds to make the down pay- 
ment and soon returned to operate the 
Sentinel as a progressive newspaper 
worthy of the thriving community. 

“We had one linotype machine and a 
pile of junk in the press room,” said Mr. 
Glenn to Epiror & PusiisHeEr. “My 
partner and I had practically no capital, 
but we managed to get along without bor- 
rowing money to sustain our investment. 
But in those early days $5 paid out of 
the cash box seemed an extravagance, no 
matter what it was intended to buy. We 
did everything on the newspaper that was 
to be done, outside the mechanical de- 
partment, 

“However, from the start we found this 
community alive and responsive. The 
local industries make Orlando as solid as 
any city in this country. The population 


This is not a view made in Chicago but it is the main business thoroughfare 
of Orlando, metropolis of central Florida, in 1910 possessed of less than 4,000 
people, today populated by 30,000, 
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“has-multiplied at least-eight "times. It has’ 


%heen cne of the most thrilling experiences 
“that a newspaper man could imagine to 
“witness the development of this city. Or- 
fando is a natural gateway to the state 
-and many thousands of people who came 
here expecting to journey on to other sec- 
tions of the state became fascinated by the 
‘city’s charms and opportunities became 
permanent residents.” 

From the modest beginning of 1914 the 
‘Sentinel has been transformed into a 
metropolitan morning and Sunday news- 
paper, expertly edited, handsome in dress 
and noted throughout the state for its 
progressive policies. The daily averages 
from 16 to 36 pages, whereas the Sunday 
paper runs from 64 to 90 pages. The 
minimum advertising rate is 40 cents an 
inch. Mr. Glenn told Eprror & Pus- 
LisHER that the circulation of his daily 
paper is now 10,800 with the circulation 
of the Sunday paper in excess of 13,000. 

In July, 1925, Mr. Essington told Mr. 
Glenn that certain Orlando interests had 
desired to buy his half interest in the 
Sentinel and as Mr. Essington had be- 
come interested in a profitable real estate 
venture which would take all of his time 
he was inclined to: sell: - Mr. Glenn 
promptly offered his partner $250,000 for 
this half interest in the Sentinel and the 
deal was promptly consummated leaving 
Mr. (Glenn sole proprietor. From a 
source close to Mr. Glenn it was learned 
that the $27.50 per week cartoonist of 
1914 had been able to pay more than 
half of the quarter million dollars for his 
partner’s interest in cash. 

The Sentinel is well equipped with a 
modern plant and housed in the center of 
the city. 

Mr. ‘Glenn was the first president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He is the president of 
the Florida Press Association and is past 
president of the Associated Press Clubs 
of Florida. He is a leader of civic move- 
ments. The policies of his paper are 
rigidly independent. ] 

“No man can see what I have seen in 
Florida and lack belief in her future of 
greatness,” said Mr. Glenn. ‘The oppor- 
tunities for success in Florida are num- 
berless. Every day we learn of some new 
marvel and any man possessed of health 
and courage and the spirit to win can 
build his fortunes on this soil.” 


News Tower a Landmark 


In Miami 


FROM any road leading to wonderful 
Miami the visitor beholds the stately 
million-dollar, 17-story tower of the Miami 
News, Gov. James M. Cox’s great even- 
ing and. Sunday paper, started as a 
weekly paper in 1896 with 300 circulation, 
now one.of the leading papers of the 
state, possessed of a unique plant and the 
handsomest office edifice in the South, if 
not the nation. 

The last available A. B. C. audit for 
the News gave it better than 25,000, but 
its general manager, Ross A. Reeder, in- 
formed Eprror & PUBLISHER that the cir- 
culation averaged 46,000, covering a trad- 
ing radius from Palm Beach to Home- 
stead. Its average number of pages on 
week days is 54, with 136 on Sunday, 
Mr. Reeder said. It was fifth in the 
nation, in the 7-day field, last year’s lin- 
age record, amassing the startling total 
of 27,041,223. 

To celebrate the opening of its huge 
building the News published the record 
large paper of American history, so far as 
is known, a total of 504 pages, weighing 
8 pounds per copy. This Jumbo number 
was printed with 20 sections of 24 pages, 
one of 16, each with a four color cover, 
and an added eight pages of colored 
comics. The issue retailed at 25 cents 
per copy, 50 cents by mail. Later it 
sold at a premium of $12 a copy. 

Epiror & PuslisHeEr recently described 
‘in detail the Miami News building. The 
printing department is wholly separate 
from the office building, but the huge 
press room is in plain view of the count- 
ing room, the latter looking more like a 
Spanish cathedral than a commercial in- 
stitution. The plant is new throughout 
and plainly represents heavy investment. 
It includes a gravure press among many 
novelties. 


One hundred feet is the width of St. Petersburg’s 
bay, lighted by a white way system the entire length. Some of the trees 


Morton M. Milford, the editor, is well 
known at Washington where he formerly 
represented the Louisville Courter-Jour- 
nal. He is surrounded by a large staff. 
Gov. Cox spends considerable time in 
Miami, but is loyal to Ohio for citizen- 
ship. He gives the Miami News three 
hours a day of his time. 

The News employs a total of 275 per- 
sons, exclusive of circulators, and_ its 
payroll has increased 1,000 per cent, Mr. 
Reeder said, since the day Goy. Cox 
bought it. One of the editorial features 
is daily publication of two specially wired 
New York World pages of news for the 
interest of visiting New Yorkers. The 
News is handsomely illustrated in its own 
plant, photography being one of its strong 
appeals. Reporters and photographers 
travel in red News coupes. The Sunday 
News is a model of fine typography and 
the editorial sections are notably com- 
plete. 


Young Papers Share Success 
In Magic Miami 


ERE is a success snap-shot enacted in 

Miami, which ranks among journalis- 
tic novelties. In March, 1924, a gentleman 
named Jarrell conceived the notion that 
Miami needed a new daily and gathered 
together in the corner of an old ice house 
a flat-bed press and two linotypes, and 
promptly ran out of money before get- 
ting under way. He named the paper the 
Tribune and proposed to enter the six- 
day evening field. 

Sixty miles to the north, at Palm 
Beach, two years before, F. P. Fildes, a 
live-wire newspaper mah with experience 
gained in New York, Tulsa, Joplin and 
Fort Worth, had started a daily, the 
Palm Beach Times. Just how Fildes 
learned of Jarrell’s plight is not clear to 
this writer, but they met and Jarrell sold 
his interest. 

Mr. Fildes, a native Floridian, went to 
work to make a newspaper suitable to 
thriving Miami. He told this writer that 
he had invested nearly all of his sav- 
ings in the Palm Beach property and 
started in Miami with practically no 
capital but faith. 
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vari-colored incandescent bulbs. 


The Miami Tribune, in exactly two 
years, has developed business which sus- 
tains an average size of 32 pages, carry- 
ing in 1925, according to its publisher, 
approximately 9,000,000 lines of paid ad- 
vertising, the open rate being ten cents. 
Mr. Fildes said: “The Tribune circula- 
tion has been gained at the rate of 1,000 
per month and is now 21,000 in Greater 
Miami.” 


Recently the Tribune as a stunt pub- 
lished a gravure section of 60 pages, with 
a gross advertising income, Mr. Fildes 
said, of $60,000—the largest single sale 
of advertising in the history of the city, 
he declared. 


The Tribune is in process of installing 
a new mechanical equipment. It runs 5 
editions daily and distributes with a fleet 
of 20 trucks. It is a five-cent paper. 

Mr. Fildes’ start of the Palm Beach 
Times, morning and Sunday, was almost 
as theatrical as the Miami venture. He 
found it necessary to meet threatened 
competition to start in a hurry and pur- 
chased equipment in Chicago which he 
placed in a box car. Railroads were in- 
duced to expedite delivery, and at Palm 
Beach the publisher set up his plant in 
an unfinished warehouse. The first issue 
surprised the town. John Temple Graves, 
II, edits the Times. 

Recently Mr. Fildes formed the South- 
ern Publishing Company, which took over 
both the Miami and Palm Beach prop- 
erties. There is a bond issue of $1,000,- 
000 to pay for development of the papers. 
Mr. Fildes said that the assets of the two 
publications now exceeded by $700,000 
their liabilities. A one-third interest in 
the Tribune was bought by Mr. Fildes 
from a former partner some months ago 
for $200,000. . 3 
; The Tribune and Times are progressive 
in policy and liberal purchasers in the 
news market. Associated with Mr. 
Fildes on the Tribune are: T. L. For- 
tune, general manager; Vernon Knowles, 
editor; T. M. Arnold, managing editor; 
EW Potter, advertising manager; Ray 
Krim, city editor; John Wren, mechan- 
ical superintendent; George Coup, cir- 
culation manager. Ed. F. Stumpf is gen- 


Central Avenue, seven miles long from Tampa Bay to Boca Ciegi 
are by night illuminated by hundreds 0} 


eral manager of the Palm Beach Time 
Walter P. Ratcliff, managing editor; , 
L. Eanes, advertising manager ; ; 
Engel, business manger; L. H. Rae, ¢) 
culation manager. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt's Miami T) 
started a year ago, is now printing, | 
cording to the management, an average | 
24 pages daily and 48 pages on Sund . 
It sells for three cents on week days, !’ 
cents on Sunday. Herbert L. Hews; 
the general manager, declared to Epr} 
& PupiisHer that the average press |! 
of the tabloid is 14,000 copies, agai| 
9,000 60 days ago. Mr. Vanderbilt | 
just visited Miami previous to this w- 
er’s call and had summarily dischar) 
some 40 employes and had reorgani 
the paper. The new executives 4) 
Marion Hatch, managing editor; — 
Hewson, general manager ; Thomas B 
dix, assistant manager; Joel Y. Kick) 
city editor, and M. O. Shevlin, ne} 
paper editor. 

The open advertising rate of the i) 
is 10 cents per line. The policy 1s} 
produce a wholesome, family paper, 1) 
fusely illustrated. According to | 
Hewson, the Tab had been mismanas! 
but he declared that the field was hig! 
responsive to it and that its busi! 
might be expected to drive rapidly ah} 


New Isles Face Old Fort 
In St. Augustine Bay 


TN St. Augustine, oldest city in | 
United States, where time } 
mellowed to pastel shades the Spat) 
built fort with its forty-foot battleme 
the gates of the ancient walled city | 
houses that have flown three flags, | 
visitor finds and wends his way thro| 
narrow twisting streets of the bust 
district to the office of St. Augus} 
Record, published evening and Sunda} 
the modern and progressive form, 
one of the finest and most elaborate p!! 
ing establishments of the South. 
The newspaper is owned by Lek 
interests and in connection with the ¢ 
(Continued on page XVIII) 
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_ FLORIDA AGGRESSIVE FOR HONEST BUSINESS 


‘raudulent Traders Have Been Largely Driven from State and Leaders Seek Better Business Bureaus’ 
Aid to Protect Outside Investors 


By HERBERT 


S. HOUSTON 


Former President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, and Member of the 
Executive Board of the National Better Business Bureau 


ILL ROGERS told a Florida audi- 
ence the other night that he had 
lust bought a lot and marked it with 
es out in the 
pay. And the 
‘amous humorist’s 
joke might easily 
have been the 
uth, for it is 
ypical of the most 
jtirring and inter- 
esting community 
of people that can 
de found today 
any place in the 
world, 

Even as the rol- 
licking wit threw 


Houston 
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For the most interesting thing in 
‘lorida is the people. They are in fact 
‘all sorts and conditions of men” and 
hey have come from the ends of the 
arth. Moreover, they have come with 
mazing speed—probably a million in 
his present year. People are apt to 


hink when they hear Florida called “the . 


ast frontier” that it is being settled as 
he receding frontier has been. settled 
lways, from colonial times, slowly, pain- 
ully, and with all manner of ups and 
owns. But Florida has been rushed 
tom the “frontier,’ as if by air mail. 
“here has been such swiftness about it 
ou are left breathless. And then it 
awns on you at last that this is the air 
aail age, so that Florida’s development, 
n being swift, is perfectly normal and 
jatural. 

Henry M. Flagler was the real builder 
£ the new Florida. He projected its 
dirit when he flung: his railroad across 
we sea to Key West. In a very real 
ray he then set the pace for the Davises, 
1¢ Merricks, the Carl Fishers, the 
oungs, the Knights, the Hoovers, the 
larron Colliers and all that have come 
fter. Flagler and his competitor on 
te West Coast, Henry B. Plant, have 
ow bearers of their own spirit in War- 
eld of the Seaboard and the executive 
eads of the other railroads that have 
ashed into the State. But Flagler and 
lant imparted their spirit not merely 
) the railroad men, but to all the bus- 
lss-men of Florida. There is a com- 
fation of courage and vision in the 
isinéss men of the State which it 
ould be hard to match any other place 
the world. They have an unbounded 
sion as to the future of Florida and 
ley have the courage to take the steps 
2cessary to fulfill that vision. 

Right here I think is the place for me 
Sive an illustration of that combina- 
pn of vision and courage which was 
Ost convincing to me and which I think 
jill be convincing to everyone who ~ay 
vance to read this article. In Jackson- 
lle"a few days ago I was asked to meet 
€ directors of the State Chamber of 
-mmerce. These men I found were 
‘mestly determined to rid Florida of 
yy land sharks or irresponsible * bus- 
fess men of any sort who might be 
ae within the State. They were 


interested in having the active co-opera- 
tion of the National Better Business 
Bureaus, with which I have always been 
closely associated, in doing this impor- 
tant job. 

But the point I want particularly to 
make is that they had taken the initiative 
in wanting to have the job done and 
that our help was sought in the way of 
co-operation, especially throughout the 
rest of the country. The result of our 
negotiations was that an alliance was 
effected between the State Chamber and 
the National Better Business Bureau by 
which we are to work shoulder to 
shoulder in helping Florida set her own 
house in order. 

Unfortunately, some wholly mislead- 
ing press reports were sent out which 
were calculated to make it appear that 
Florida was in a very bad way and 
needed to cry aloud for outside help. 
This, of course, is the farthest removed 
from the fact and the truth. Business in 
Florida, as I took occasion to say a 
number of times, is carried on in upright 
fashion. The business men of the State 
maintain as high ethical standards as 
in any other states. 
worthy of the highest praise. The eve- 
ning of the day on which the alliance 
was effected I was asked to broadcast a 
little talk from the Jacksonville munici- 
pal radio station. In that talk, after de- 
scribing the plan that had been agreed 
upon, I said: 

“This marks an important forward 
movement in American business. A 


great state, through its own citizens, 
supplies definite information to all the 
world on the character of the business 
done within its borders. Surely Florida 
could do no more. No other part of the 
world, since commerce began, has done 
so much. This action will appeal to the 
sense of fair play of the entire country. 
People everywhere will say that Florida 
is meeting the question of unreliable bus- 
iness with courage and candor. Those 
who ever maligned the State will be made 
ashamed and all others will applaud.” 

It is interesting to tell the thousands 
of newspaper men who read Epitor & 
PUBLISHER that three days after this 
alliance was effected Ponzi had been ar- 
rested and indicted and is now awaiting 
trial on the charge of having developed 
a fraudulent land scheme. Other cases 
are being considered. The work for the 
National Better Business Bureau is in 
charge of John Garver, who made a high 
record of efficiency as the head of the 
Buffalo Better Business Bureau. He 
has his office with the State Chamber of 
Commerce in Jacksonville and is work- 
ing hand in glove with the State Cham- 
ber and the one hundred and seventy-six 
local Chambers scattered all over the 
State. He will have such support from 
the National Better Business Bureau in 
New York as he may require. The sen- 
sational report was published in some of 
the Florida papers that “squads of in- 
vestigators’” were to be rushed to 
Florida to clean up the State. Of 
course, such a statement is preposterous. 


Nothing between you and heaven on these wide, sweeping beaches, where the 
automobile may run for as high as 50 miles on sand as hard as cement, royal 


palms fringing the shore. 


This beach is the pride of Jacksonville. 


The great body of business in Florida, 
whether real estate or of every other 
character, is sane and honest and needs 
investigation no more than business in 
any other state needs it. Mr. Garver is 
a man of poise and sound judgment, and 
he will ask for only such co-operation 
outside the State as may be necessary. 
But a certain amount of co-operation 
outside of Florida will be necessary, due 


to the fact that Florida real estate is! 


now sold in a national market. Through 
the forty-four Better Business Bureaus, 
scattered all over the country, it will now 
be possible for Florida to help protect 
innocent investors who are the victims 
of misrepresentation in other parts of 
the country. That is really the very 
great service which the National Better 
Business Bureau is to render the alert 
and honest business men of Florida. 


Not only is the State Chamber of 
Commerce deeply interested in this 
whole question, but the State Real Es-' 
tate Board is equally interested. And 
that prompts me to say that this Real 
Estate Board has done the most progres- 
sive thing I have known to be done in 
any state; this has been in the success of 
its endeavor to get a licensing law 
through the State legislature, by which 
every realtor has to operate under a 
state license, subject to cancellation. 
This enlightened statute immediately 
drove from the State a great many ir- 
responsible speculators and it has given 
to the honest realtors an effective weap- 
on to help them in protecting the good 
name of the State. But the one part of 
the protective work which Florida sin- 
cerely wished to do was left unprovided 
for; this was protection to the thousands 
of investors in Florida real estate out- 
side the State. That protection, as I 
have just explained, is now to be pro- 
vided through this alliance that is al- 
ready in operation with the Better Bus- 
iness Bureaus. 

In my long association with the Truth 
Movement of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, I have seen the business men 
of many different parts of the country 
in action in behalf of honest business. 
But I am quite within the mark in say- 
ing that I have never. before seen men 
who were more clear-headed or more 
determined than are the business men of 
Florida; and of course I include the 
publishers of Florida in that classifica- 
tion. The State Chamber is fortunate 
in having a singularly sane and well- 
poised executive secretary in Abel A. 
Coult. He simply refuses to be fright- 
ened by bluff or bluster and insists on 
letting the facts determine action. He 
has the good fortune to have as his as- 
sociate Dr. H. R. McKeen, the State 
Financial Director of the Chamber, who 
is a flaming crusader for righteousness 
everywhere. I heard him make three or 
four talks while in Florida and there is 
no one in the country who can make a 
straight-from-the-shoulder, two-fisted ap- 
peal to business men more effectively 
than he can make it. With these two 
executive leaders, backed by a strong 
board of directors, under the chairman- 
ship of Herman Dann of St. Petersburg, 
the rest of the country can be assured 
that the business men of Florida are to 
be wisely guided. And of course it 
should be added that the State Realty 
Board is a powerful ally in this im- 
portant work. 

The most vivid impression that I have 
borne away from Florida is that the 
men whose stake in Florida is the great- 
est have. such an abiding confidence in 
the State’s future that they are not go- 
ing to let that future be limited by unfair 
practice or by misrepresentation. That 
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for February 2%, 1926 


AVON PARK & SEBRING, FLA. 


AA. Principal Industries: Boxes and erates, 


fruit growing, 20,000 acres citrus within 5 
miles, Grapefruit Cannery, lumber, cement 


blocks, Naval stores, fruit packing (3 houses), 
novelty works. 


27, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
agencies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
17; bakers, 4; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; delicatessen, 1; drug- 
gists, 5; department stores, 10; electrical sup- 
plies, 6; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 7; total grocers, 15, (chain, 
2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; total meat markets, 
9: men’s furnishings and clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; total res- 


taurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 1; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 1. 


CLEARWATER, FLA. 


A, Principal Industries: Citrus fruits, pre- 
serves, grapefruit canning, cigars, lumber, veg- 
etables and dairying. 


1. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
pile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), fe confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 13; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 10; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2: fruits, 15; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 80 (chain, 4); 


hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7: merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 
2; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 6. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


B, Principal Lumber, 
tile, citrus and deciduous fruits, fresh vegetables, 
(fish, fruit and vegetables), rock 
quarrying and crushing. 

2, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Industries: building 


canning 


Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
agencies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire 


agencies, 22; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 75; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 15; 
dry goods, 10; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 2; 
fruits, 20; furniture, 3; garages (public), 30; 
grocers, 25; hardware, 4; jewelry,'3; meat mar-. 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
8; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 10; opticians, 
2; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 80; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; Women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 


DE LAND, FLA. 


C. Principal Industries: Lumber, naval 
stores, fruit raising and packing, shad fishing, 
live-stock, pecans, dairying, cigar manufactur- 


ing, tangerine oranges, other citrus fruits. 
3. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
agencies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire 


agencies, 12; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 17; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
20; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; 
fruits, 12; furniture, 5; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 4); hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 38; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 23; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 6), 


electric current, 
hard and soft. 


(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 5); 
alternating and direct; water, 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


D, Principal Industries; Fruit growing, cigars, 
cooperage, ice factory, bottling works, metal 
works, canning, fisheries. 


4, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
agencies, 8; commercial auto. agents, 3; auto- 


mobile accessories, 5; automobile tires, 6 (ex- 
elusive, no agencies); bakers, 4; total cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 10; con- 


fectioners (including hotel stands), 12; delica- 
tessen, 1; total druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; de- 
partment stores, 8; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 1; fruits, 12; furniture, 8; garages 
(public), 7; total grocers, 10 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; total res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Industries and Retail Outlets of Florida Cities 


FORT MYERS, FLA. 


E, Principal Industries: Cigars, lumber, win- | 
such ag. 


dow shades, citrus fruit products, 
canned grapefruit, etc. Boat building. Lead- 
ing industries of the country are vegetable and 
fruit growing. 

5, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 


13; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ-_ 


ing hotels), 17; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 17; 
druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 6; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 30 (chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; millimers, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 
9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
apparel, 6. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


F, Principal Industries: Agriculture, 
raising and phosphate mining. 

6, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 9; automo- 
pile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 11; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 38; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
2: electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 9; grocers, 33; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; mer 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 7; opticians, 2) 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2} 
restaurants (including hotels), 19; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; Women’s ap 
parel, 6. 


stock 


HAINES CITY, FLA. 


T, Principal Industries: Woodworking plants 
fruit packing houses, i¢e plant and Reicin; 
Stations, Novelty Works, cement plants, roofin; 
and sheet metal plant, Grapefruit Canning Com 
pany, Orange Juice Preserving Company. 

20. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationall; 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobili 
agencies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies 
4: bakers, 2; total cigar stores and stands (in 
cluding hotels), 5; dressmakers, 2; total drug 
gists, 2 (chain, 1); dry goods, 5; departmen 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; furniture, 2 
grocers, 7 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry 
1: total meat markets, 3 (chain, 1); men’ 
furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 1; milliners, 8 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sul 
plies, 2; total restaurants (including hotels), 7 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, Lat 
men’s apparel, 5. 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 


X. Principal Industries, Fishing and agr 


culture. 

24, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationall 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobi! 
agencies, 4; automobile accessories, 4; automi 
bile tire agencies, 5; bakers, 3; total cigt 
stores and stands (including hotels), about t 
confectioners (including hotel stands), about 1 
dressmakers, 3; druggists, 5; dry goods, | 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, ‘ 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 2; grocer 
15; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; total meat market 
6; men’s furnishings, 4; milliners, 2; phot 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous music! 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 1; total re 
taurants (including hotels), about 10; shoes, ‘| 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1: women’s 4) 
parel, about 8. 


HOMESTEAD. FLA. 


Y. Principal Industries: General truck fart 
ing, largest winter-growing tomato section 
the U. S., grapefruit, oranges, tangerines 
other citrus fruits produced on a large Col 
mercial scale, bananas and other tropical frui- 
produced on smaller seale. Several toma | 
canning factories, one grapefruit cannli) 
factory, two ice plants, one fertilizer factor) 

25, Number of Retail Outlets for National, 
Advertised Products: Passenger. automobi 
agencies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 23 aut 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agenci¢, 
10; bakers, 1; total cigar stores and stands ‘| 
eluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho' 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 2: druggists, 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; elect 
supplies, 4; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; garae 
(public), 10; total grocers, 10; hardware, | 
jewelry, 1; total meat markets, ; mel) 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 3; 
tailors, 3; milliners, as photographers, } 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments). 
radio. supplies, 4; total restaurants (inclu 
hotels), 6; shoes, see dept. stores; eal 
goods, 2. 


2; women’s 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


G. Principal Industries: 
ties, creosoted lumber, fruits and vegetables, 
crates and boxes. Large supply naval stores. 
Rosin and turpentine, cigars, coffee, coffee cans, 
dry docks, shipbuilding, wire, nails, cake, 
crackers, metal products, bark for tanning, pa- 
per pulp, glass bottles, canned fish, shrimp, 
cross arms for telegraph poles. 


7. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
| Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 43; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 47; automobile tire agen- 
| cies, 29; bakers, 26; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 380 (chain, 2); confectioners 
’ Gineluding hotel stands), 73; delicatessen, 8; 
_dressmakers, 11; druggists, 95 (chain, 2); dry 
| 53; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 


Pine lumber, cross 


Plies, 16; florists, 6; fruits, 39; furniture, 52; 
|furriers, 30; garages (public), 75; grocers, 280 
(chain, 4); hardware, 
markets, 80; 
clothing, 75; merchant tailors, 
/24; opticians, 11; 
(and miscellaneous 


23; jewelry, 
furnishings, 


34; meat 
18; men’s 
46; milliners, 
photographers, 15; pianos 
musical instruments), 5; 
-Tadio supplies, 1; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 86; shoes, 44; sporting goods, 8; sta- 
fioners, 8; women’s apparel, 29. 


KEY WEST, FLA. 


H. Principal Industries: Cigar 
‘ing, sponging, fishing and shipping. 
| 8. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
| Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies; 6; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
Jautomobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
jcies, 6; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 79; confectioners (including ho- 
‘tel stands), 7; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 12; 
dry goods, 14; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; fruits, 9; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 3; grocers, 58; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; Meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 1; men’s 
‘clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


men’s 


manufactur- 


plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 62; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. 


it LAKELAND, FLA. 


| I, Principal Industries: Phosphate mining, 
cigars and tobacco, citrus fruit packing, railroad 
machine shops, canning factories, brick and tile 
works, cement products, iron and foundry works, 
jumber, ice manufacturing. 


9. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products, Passenger automobile agen- 
fies, 11; automobile accessories, 15; bakers, 9; 
cigar stores and stands (ineluding hotels), 26 
(chain, 3); confectioners (including hotel 
jtands), 31; dressmakers, 3; druggist, 14; dry 
soods, 13; department stores (small), 6; elec- 
‘Tical supplies, 11; florists, 4; fruits, 2; furni- 
ure, 12; garages (public), 23; grocers, 65 
chain, 3); hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
tets, 14; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
*; Merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; opticians, 
'; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
ousical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 
aurants (including hotels), 37; shoes, 6; sta- 
ioners, 3; women’s apparel, 11. 


| MIAMI, FLA. 

| J, Principal Industries: Sugar making, candy, 
reserving and canning, furniture, printing) rail- 
oad shops, boat building, cigars, toilet goods, 
aint, polish, mattresses, auto accessories, stone 


uarrying, sugar cane, cocoanuts, fresh vege- 
ibles. 
10. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 


dvertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
les, 35; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- 
es, 27; bakers, 22; cigar stores and stands 
including hotels), 35; confectioners (including 
ptel stands), 34; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 
); druggists, 54; dry goods, 57; department 
ores, 3; electrical supplies, 11; florists, ifs 
its, 23; furniture, 29; garages (public), 67; 
tocers, 235; hardware, 20; jewelry, 16; meat 
jarkets, 40; men’s furnishings, 17; men’s cloth- 
'g, 17; merchant tailors, 31; milliners, 22; op- 
Cians, 7; photographers, 13; pianos (and mis- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
ies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 152; 
}0es, 18; sporting goods, 14; stationers, 5; 
omen's apparel, 16. 


NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 


V. Principal Industries: Fruit raising, truck, 
Tming, railroad terminal division point resort 
id in near future will have a harbor permitting 
fe entry of deep water vessels. 


22, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
lvertised Products: Passenger automobile 
encies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
»bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
bakers, 4; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
ding hotels), 16; dressmakers, 3; drug- 
sts, 4; dry goods, 9; department stores, 6; 
‘ctrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furni- 
tre, 4; garages (public), 6: total grocers, 25, 
ain, 3); hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; total meat 
rkets, 6, (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, | 4; 
n’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 2; milli- 


“; 


ners, 2; opticians, 2; 
(and miscellaneous 

radio supplies, 
hotels), 21, 


a | 
musical instruments) 


4; total restaurants 


4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 9. 


Z. Principal Industries: 
material, 


manufacturing, 


OCALA, FLA. 


Lime rock, 
lime, agriculture, 
early vegetables, 


commercial 


poultry and dairy, 
26, 


Advertised 


Number of Retail 


Products: Passenger 
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Industries and Retail Outlets of Florida Cities 


photographers, 1; pianos 


ree 


(including 
(chain, 1); shoes, 5; sporting goods, 


road 
box 


citrus fruits, 


Outlets for Nationally 
automobile 


agencies, 10; commercial auto, agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 2; bakers, 8; total 


sto 


fectioners 


res 


and stands (including hotels), 


(including hotel stands), 5 


3; 


makers, 1. 


K. Principal 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


Industries: Citrus 


cigar 
con- 


; dress- 


industry 


greatest single source of income, but trucking 


rapidly assuming important position. 


Sixty ar- 


ticles manufactured here, and total weekly pay- 
is $225,000. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 


roll 


1 


Advertised Products: 


1, 


Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 


bile accessories, 12; automobil 
bakers, 
hotels), 8 
hotel stands), 12; 


10; 


department 


d 


9; cigar stores and stands 


(chain, 1); confectioners 
ruggists, 16 (chain, 
stores, 6; 


1); dry 
electrical 


goods, 


supplies, 


e tire agencies, 8; 
(including 
(including 
delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 


12; 
5; 


florists, 6; fruits, 12; furniture, 24; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 26; gracers, 91; hardware, 5; 


jewelry, 


5; meat markets, 


24; men’s furnish- 


ings, 16; men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 
4; milliners, 10; opticians, 3; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 


tels 
ers, 


L, Principal Industries: 


), 


225 


2; women’s apparel, 12, 


PALATKA, FLA. 


shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; station- 


This is a manufac- 


turing and wholesale center, due to low freight 
rates, 
Bucket, cooperage, sash, doors and blinds, crates, 


Cypress and pine lumber. 
ers of 


lumber being the principal 


automobile shipping blocks, 


industry. 


Pioneer manufactur- 
foundries, 


fish, and trading center for the famous Hastings 


potato section. 


Cultivation of citrus fruits 


vegetables an extensive industry, 


12, 


cies 


’ 


9; commercial 


and 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


auto. agencies, 3; 


auto- 


mobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 6; grocers, 21; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 8; opticians, os 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 3; sport- 


ing goods, 


a. 


“5 


stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 4, 


stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3, exclusive. 


M 


leum 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Principal Industries: Naval stores, lum- 
ber production, shipbuilding, cooperage, petro- 
products, clay products, excelsior, com- 
mercial fishing, fertilizer. 


13 


cies, 


12; 
automobile accessories, 5; 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


commercial automobile agencies, 


5; automobile tire 


4; 


agen- 


cies, 4; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 14; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands), 7; 
goods, 
supplies, 3; 
garages (public), 
jewelry, 5; 


dry 


delicatessen, 4; druggists, 
14; department stores, 2; 
florists, 3; fruits, 7; furniture, 
3; grocers, 75; hardware, 


meat markets, 12; 


12; 


electrical 


6; 
4; 


men’s furnish- 


ings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; 


milliners, 


9; opticians, 6; photographers, 


3; 


pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 


ers, 


2. 
oF 


tels), 12; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 2; station- 
women’s apparel, 7. 
PLANT CITY, FLA. 
BB. Principal Industries; Lumber milling, 
block manufacturing, brick-making, 


concrete 
ice-plants, 


(one of state’s 


mines within 3 miles). 


largest phosphate 


28, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
agencies, 9; automobile accessories, 2; automo- 
bile tire agencies, 4; bakers, 2; total cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 7, (chain, 
1); confectioners (including hotel stands), 5; 
dressmakers, 3; druggists, 4 (chain; 1); 
dry goods, 11; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 3; 
total grocers, 30, (chain, 2); hardware, 1; 


jewelry, 1; total meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
exclusive; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; photograph- 


ings, 


ers, 


9 


“ 


L; 


pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


in- 


struments), 1; radio supplies, 1; total restaur- 
ants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 1, exclusive; 
Stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3, exclusive. 


21. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
agencies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 2; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 2; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; department stores, 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


N. Principal Industries: Cigar factories, rail- 
road shops, shrimp fishing and packing, citrus 


1; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 1; fruits, 
fruits, vegetable trucking, dairying and cattle 3; furniture, 4; garages (public), 11; total 
raising grocers, 11 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; 

- ; total meat markets, . 5; men’s furnishings, 5; 
14, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 


Advertised Products: Passenger automobiie agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 


2; opticians, 
miscellaneous 
Supplies, 3; 


1; photographers, . 1; Pianos (and 
musical instruments), 2: radio 
total restaurants (including hotels), 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 14; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 
hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel women’s apparel, 3: 

stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 38; 

druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Q. Principal Industries: Lumber mills, naval 


3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 
furniture, 4; 


16 


garages (public), 10; grocers, 36; 


hardware, 3; jewelry, Coe meat markets, 9; Stores, iron foundries, stave and handle fac- 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 5 , 3 ; 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; pho- tories, cigar factories, tobacco packing houses, 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous Inusi- sash, door and blind factory, barrel factory, 
cal instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- crate factories d el ie li 1 
taurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 6; sport- ~ Fikone ie SAS re gertr certs plant, 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 3: women’s apparel, 4, Concrete blocks. Estimated payroll of fac- 
tories, $4,500,000. Agriculture and dairy in- 


terests contribute largely to progress of city and 
county, cotton, corn, peanuts, potatoes, hay 
Sugar cane, and vegetables, 

-17. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


0. Principal Industries: Building materials 
and sundry supplies. St, Petersburg is almost 
exclusively a tourist city and the business es- 
tablishments here cater mostly to the comfort, 


, z E 10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ 

Convenience, health and entertainment of win- hotels) ck eoutechiogens ote a 
. , ; e Z 

ter residents. These cannot well be classed as stands, 6; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; dry 


industries though the payrolls would probably 
exceed those of commercial organizations in 
other industrial cities of equal size. 


15, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; bakers, 23; cigar stores and stands 


goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, £; furniture, 5; gar- 
ages (public), 10; grocers, 20; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
6;. merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; res- 
(including hotels), 89; (chain, 1); confectioners taurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 6; sport- 
(including hotel stands), 50; delicatessens, 8; ing goods, 1; stationers, 2. 

dressmakers, 50; druggists, 26 (chain, 4); dry i 
goods, 16; department stores, 6; electrical sup- TAMPA, FLA. 

plies, 12; florists, 4; fruits, 32; furniture, 21; 


furriers, 9; garages and filling stations (public), R. Principal Industries: Cigar manufactur- 

75; grocers, 150 (chain, 10); hardware, 13; ing, box manufacturing, asphalt block paving 

meat markets, 48 (chain, 6); milliners, 23; manufacturing, manufacturing of Florida 

opticians, 8; photographers, 17; pianos and mis. crushed rock, macaroni, soap, mattresses, 
cellaneous musical instruments, 4; radio sup- brooms, furniture, lumber. 

plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 150; 18. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 

shoes, 18; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 8; Advertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 

women’s apparel, 20. cies, 36; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 

automobile accessories, 40; automobile tire agen- 

cies, 40; bakers, 38; cigar stores and stands 

SANFORD, FLA. (including hotels), 55 (chain, 6); confectioners 

Aer Aes. es = (including hotel Stands), 25; delicatessen, 5; 

P, Principal Industries: Agriculture, princi- dressmakers, 53; druggists, 75 (chain, 8); dry 


pally celery. This section produces 20% of this 
product grown in the U. §., and 73% of the 
total production of Florida; 5,500 cars shipped 
last year, Total shipments all products, includ- 
ing citrus last season, 7,646 cars. Large icing 
station located at Sanford at which 90,000 tons 


goods, 71; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 21; florists, 8; fruits, 14; furniture, 56; 
garages (public), 62; grocers, 501 (chain, 21); 
hardware, 21; jewelry, 22; meat markets, §4 
(chain, 22); men’s furnishings, 29: men’s cloth- 
ing, 22; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 26; op- 
ticians, 11; photographers, 21; pianos (and mis- 


i i . Cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 

of ice were placed in refrigerator cars last plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 255; 

year. Value crops last season, $5,000,000. shoes, 25; sporting goods, 14; stationers, 5; 
16, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally WoM™en’s apparel, 30. 


Advertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including arinis s i Sie : ry 
hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 19) “Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 15; department Advertised Products: Passenger automobile 
Stores, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, agencies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 20: 
ae furniture, 4; garages (public), 55 Srocers, automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- 
22; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 7; cies, 25; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 5; mer- cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 3: hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 25: 


druggists, 6; dry goods, 10; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 
20; furniture, 3; garages (public), 15; grocers, 
58; hardware, 2; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 2: 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 14; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 30. 


musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 3; Stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


W. Principal Industries: Cement products, 
lumber mills, mill work plants, citrus and truck- 
ing center. Resort city. 


23. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
Advertised Products: Passenger automobile EXPLANATORY NOTES 
agencies, 16, handle hoth pleasure and com- 
mercial cars; automobile accessories, approxi- Population—Accurate data on the population 
mately, 15, handle both accessories and tires; of Florida cities have been extremely difficult 
bakers, 3; total cigar stores and stands (includ- to obtain, principally because of the tremen- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel dous daily influx of new people, many of them 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; tourists, but a great number new permanent 
druggists, 8; (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; residents. The 1925 State Census has been gen- 
department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; erally repudiated by Florida newspaper men, 
florists, 1; fruits, 3, all grocery stores also civic officials, and chambers of commerce as 
handle fruits; furniture, 7; garages (public), 11; misrepresenting the true population. It was 
total grocers, 41, (chain, 3); hardware, 6; taken in midsummer, they point out, adding 
jewelry, 4; total meat markets, 4, (chain, 1); that July, 1925, was the least suitable month 


men’s furnishings, 8; men’s elothing, 6: mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


of last year for an accurate enumeration. 
population figures in the table on 


The 
Page XVI, 
which are taken from this census (indicated by 


instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; total res- 4 “"25’"), should be increased by 10 per cent 
taurants (including hotels), 38; shoes, 4; for present population. The smaller and newer 
sporting goods, 2, regular stores; stationery cities, for which no enumeration was made in 


handled by drug stores and department stores; 
women’s apparel, 6. 


STUART, FLA. 


1925, have been credited with populations on the 
basis of the best local authorities, 


Principal Industries—This data is indieated 
in the table on Page XVI by letter-keys, which 


U. Principal Industries: Citrus fruits, de- Tefer to the information on this and the opposite 
% en miale page under the name of each city. s 
ciduous fruits, truck gardening, turpentine in- ae ay y ; 
. interlocki il ‘ Retail Outlets—This data in the table on 
Cue Ey: Laereer Pan doled Soiie tae aia mee Page XVI is indicated by numerals, which refer 
facturing, Spanish furniture manufacturing, 


to the information on this and the opposite page 


fisheries and dairying. under the name of each city. 


sam 


NEWSPAPERS WON FORTUNE 


(Continued from page XIV) 


is a huge quality printing establishment, 
doing a business that extends far to the 
North. The paper is replete with tele- 
graph and local news, the pick of the 
country’s features, and its advertising 
patronage has more than doubled in 
recent months. The editor and manager 
is Lt. Col. Herbert Felkel, also managet 
of the big printing establishment. The 


-managing editor is Nina S. Hawkins, one 


of the notable women newspaper suc- 
cesses of the South. 

“The big news of St. Augustine is the 
story of Florida’s development,” said the 
editor. “The Record has, of course, 
played its part in the state building cam- 
paign. St. Augustine is the next step 
southward from Jacksonville and the 
stream of tourists has been pouring 
through here in unbroken flood, thousands 
being so charmed by the ancient glories 
and modern luxuries and business advant- 
ages of this city that they have remained, 
accounting for the remarkable multiplica- 
tion of the population of this community 
during the past two or three years. 
Naturally, our paper has kept pace with 
this movement and, as you see, it has 
taken on the proportions of a metropolitan 
daily. It is prosperous and so is every 
other business institution in St. Augus- 
tine. We feel that St.. Augustine is 
destined to grow to immense proportions. 
It has all of the necessary attractions. 

“The true modern founder of Florida, 
the late Henry M. Flagler, made St. 
Augustine his home and railroad build- 
ing headquarters and hfs remains lie over 
there in that church yard, under the 
palms. One of the interesting features of 
life here is the devotion of the citizens to 
the city. It is akin to the love of a child 
for a parent. I believe there is no more 
romantic city in America, certainly none 
of greater physical charm. We are 


Lynch Building 
George Washington Hotel.14 stories 


Jacksonville will hav 
importance of its status in the world of commerce. 
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is 


~ 


for 
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Airplane view of the busines: section of Clearwater, showing new million dollar 
causeway 


building land in St. Augustine Bay and 
this water-front will presently be the 
most beautiful in the world. The sand- 
sucker dredge not only provides home 
sites for those who enjoy living at the 
water’s edge, but clears the ugly marsh 
land and makes a clean shore line. Our 
hotels are magnificent and whereas, in 
the past, we have looked upon the tourist 
season as of the Winter only, it has 
gradually extended throughout the entire 
year, and mid-summer in St. Augustine 
life is now comparable to mid-winter of 
a half dozen years ago. Our shopping 
district contains many fine quality stores. 
Everyone is prosperous and the city is 
liberal in its support of the state move- 


.....17 stories 


First in City and State Circulation 


ment. Many newspaper and advertising 
men visit the city and all are welcome at 
the Record office.” 


Phosphate’s ‘‘White Gold’ 
Plant City’s Riches 


RTHUR G. IVEY, an experienced 
young newspaper man, possessing 
the rare combination of talents that make 
him at home in business and editorial 
departments, purchased the semi-weekly 
Plant City Courier in November, 1925. 
You know that you are in a daily 
newspaper office of importance when you 
step into his shop today. The Courier 
is published mornings seven days a week 


Jacksonvilles Sky Line 
~ GROWING HIGHER §£ WIDER. 


Jacksonville's skyscraper p 
Included in this structural 


now, bulges with advertising, carries a 
full telegraph report and features galore, 
is a live local news centre, prints punchy — 
local editorials and has a circulation 
reaching near to 2,000. 

This is the feat of a newspaper man 
pver a period of only four months. Mr. 
Ivey is active in the co-operative journal- 
ism of the state, an intelligent booster of 
his own community, a builder and withal 
a calm and modest individual. He tells 
the visitor of the huge resources of the 
countryside, which includes the largest 
phosphate beds known in this country. 
White gold will come from those mines 
for perhaps a century. Plant City’s im- 
mediate trading area boasts 10,000 or 
more people today; two years ago it was 
reported at less than half that number 
of people. The town is particularly in- 
teresting because of its stable all-the-year 
commercial qualities. 


Lakeland Papers Advance 
In 7-League Boots 


AMONG the 13 palm fringed lakes of 
Lakeland, a rapidly building city 
near the center of Florida, the visitor 
finds two busy newspaper offices. Like so 
many other newspapers in Florida they 
have risen from obscurity to importance 
and prosperity within a span of two or 
three years. 

Earl Mullen is general manager and 
Sam M. Farabee is editor of the Lakeland 
Ledger, evening and Sunday. Mr. Mullen 
is of the famous Mullen family of news- 
paper folk. His brother, Charles G. Mul- 
len, is general manager of the Tampa) 
Times. Another brother, John M. Mullen, 
is publisher of the Florida Grower, an 
immense agricultural paper, printed brilli- 
antly with liberal use of color, leading in 
its field, extraordinarily prosperous and 
maintaining a fine plant at Tampa. An- 
other brother is Ed F. Mullen, a youth, 
employed in the editorial department of 
Tampa Times. Maude R. Mullen, a sister, 
edits and publishes a prosperous semi- 

(Continued on page XX) 


rogram now under way represents a total expenditure of $10,000,000. 
campaign are the follswing dominant buildings. 


Barnett National Bank. . .18 stories 


Atlantic National Bank. .10 stories 
Carling Hotel ...... ....14 stories 


Mason Hotel Annex 


5 Fem 11 stories 


e an imposing sky line with the completion of this program, reflecting the 
Keeping pace with Jacksonville’s rapid growth is 
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Daily 53,000 


[2 vor tigre ri 


Sunday 70,000 — 


% 


The Miami Herald 
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HROUGH the medium of The Miami 
Heraid the world is in constant touch 
with the wonders and progress of the Magic 
City. It is the “Door-way” to the vast oppor- 
tunities of Miami and Southern Florida. ... 
an aggressive, constructive institution for the 
upbuilding of city and state. 


Each day the news and commercial activities 
of Miami and Florida are broadcasted through 
the columns of the Herald...... inviting, 
teaching, educating and inspiring Miamians, 
and the Nation as well, to a greater apprecta- 
tion and realization of the opportunities and 
possibilities of the new Florida. 


That Herald readers realize the tremendous 
prestige and influence of this newspaper as a 
power for good is manifested by the fact 
that the Herald has the largest circulation in 
Miami and Lower East Coast Territory, and 
leads the world in total advert'sing lineage. 
This leadership has not come about by chance 
..... but is the direct result of years of con- 
structive building, in keeping with this organ- 
ization’s determination to make The Miami 
j Herald truly “Miami’s Welcome To The 
World.” 
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‘FLORIDAS MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
FRANK B.SHUTTS, PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPERS WON FORTUNE 


(Continued from page XVIII) 


weekly newspaper at Lincolntox, NN. ©. 
the family home. 

Nhe population of Lakeland has doubled 
since 1924 and the business of the Ledger 
has walked in seven league boots, since it 
was started on August 2, 1924. It is said 
that the paper made more money 1 its 
first six months of life than the total in- 
vestment. Its gross business 10 1925 was 
something like a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The paper has demanded cash for 
advertising, Mr. Mullen said, and its re- 
ply to advertisers who have asked for 
land trades, he declares, has been that a 
newspaper must operate upon a cash basis. 

“The circulation of the Ledger,” said 
Mr. Mullen, “has been developed through 
a boy delivery system. There have been 
no contests. We started an 8-page paper 
with 12 employees. The total number on 
the payroll now is 74. This city 1s in the 
heart of the citrus belt and possesses 
peculiar charm because it is situated amid 
13 lakes, adding coolness to the summer 
charm. The town is remarkably ambiti- 
ous, even for Florida, and is very re- 
sponsive to newspaper service. Lakeland 
is destined to be a great city. 

This publisher, who appears under 30 
years of age, has had a previous news- 
paper success. Before coming to Florida 
he bought a weekly at Hickory, N. C., 
converted it into a daily and 18 months 
Jater sold it for $16,000, meanwhile draw- 
ing salary at the rate of $5,000 per year. 

The Lakeland Star-Telegram, morning 
and Sunday, ably edited and managed, has 
scored a consistent sticcess record. The 
managing publisher is L. W. Bloom, one 
of the two-fisted newspaper men of the 
state, who practises in Lakeland editorial 
independence of the first water and has 
established for the paper a reputation for 
character and enterprise. Mr. Bloom 
came to Florida in 1916, the Star being 
his first venture. He said that the paper 
became profitable in the third month. He 
brought about a consolidation of his paper 
with the Telegram in 1922. 

The consolidated newspaper has driven 
ahead at a lively clip during the past two 
years, in fact it outgrew three presses in 
a twelve-month and when this writer called 
at the office last week one discarded press 
was on the sidewalk awaiting trucks to 
carry it away. 

The average number of pages of the 
daily is 32, with 72 the average Sunday 
size. “We ran over 8000 inches of paid 
space last Sunday,” said Mr. Bloom. “Our 
general advertising rates are 56 cents for 
the daily and 60 cents for the Sunday. 
We started newspaper operations in Lake- 
land with mechanical equipment which can 
only be described as a bunch of junk, but 


Live oaks, draped with Spanish moss, arch the main street of the bustling 
business center of DeLand 
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the present plant is modern in every de- 
tail. The problem here is to keep up to 
the requirements of the public.” 

Mr. Bloom and Harry Brown, the 
editor, have a well serviced newspaper and 
go strongly into local affairs, and the 
newspaper is credited locally with some 
excellent pieces of courageous enterprise. 

The gross business of the Star-Tele- 
gram in the year 1925 was just six and 
a half times greater than in 1913, the 
publisher said. 


When News Is Light, They 
Count the Bath Tubs 


OWN in the rich Everglades coun- 
iy the traveler finds one of the 
curiosities of American journalism. 

If the automobile is speeding at 40 
there is danger of completely overlook- 
ing the town of Canal Point, for its 
total population cannot be in excess of 
250. However, one of the best weekly 
newspapers in the state or the South is 
produced here. It finds support, of 
course, among the well-to-do tillers of 
the black muck of the Everglades and 
the men who have come to open this 
amazingly fertile land for farming by a 
system of drainage canals. The weekly 
newspaper is Everglades News and its 
editor is Howard Sharp, a clever writer 
and enterprising publisher. His paper is 
profitable. The most recent enterprise of 
the Canal Point Everglades News was 
to take a census of the bath-tubs in the 
community. Mr. Sharp announced edi- 
torially that wash tubs or tin tubs 
would not be counted as bath tubs. He 
asked his readers to “come clean” in re- 
porting installation of bonafide tubs for 
bathing purposes only. 

Canal Point is on the famous “Fingy” 
Connors highway on the south-east side 
of Lake Okeechobee. 


Palm Beach Has Factories 
As Well as Fun Shops 


HEY tell you that the principal in- 
dustries of Palm Beach, or West 
Palm Beach as it is officially known, 
are citrus fruit growing, lumber, sugar 
refining, general agriculture and the 
manufacture of paving material, but this 
writer knows from observation that the 
leading businesses are dancing, singing, 
dressing, dining, bathing and having a 
very good time under the open skies. 
Clustered about the town are some 
25,000 people, living in hotels, magnifi- 
cent villas and pretty bungalows, shaded 
by palms whose symmetrical trunks 


raise their green umbrellas to the clouds. 

The town is busy and among all of 
the activities nothing is livelier in the 
winter season than the newspaper offices, 
one of which is presided over by a clever 
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IN FORT MYERS 
(The City of Palms) 


and 


SOUTHWEST 
FLORIDA 


(A merica’s Tropics) 


it’s the 


FORT MYERS 
TROPICAL NEWS 


With a guaranteed circula- 
tion in its immediate terri- 
tory greater than that of all 
other local and state news- 
papers combined, the 
Tropical News completely 


dominates 


———— ee ee 


the vast area 
between the Peace River 
and Cape Sable, Lake 
Okeechobee and the Gulf 


of Mexico. . 


| 
" 


Its territory 1s potentially 
the richest and already the 


fastest erowing section of 
the state. 


The:Tropical News is the ONLY News- 
paper offering complete coverage 


of Florida’s garden. 


FORT MYERS 
TROPICAL NEWS 


Florida | 


Fort Myers 
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SELL YOUR MARKET! 


There’s Money Here In 


FLORIDA 


and a 


Disposition to Spend It 


. 


To Secure BEST RESULTS 
Live, Wide Awake Advertisers 
Always Use the 


Jacksonville Journal 


Florida’s Largest Evening Newspaper 
A JOHN H. PERRY PUBLICATION 
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newspaper woman, Ruby Edna Pierce, 
famous in the state for both clever execu- 
tive business ability and an agile editorial 
pen. She is officially editor, managing 
editor, city editor, and general manager 
of the Palm Beach News, which is pub- 
lished during the Winter season by 
Oscar G. Davis who is also advertising 
manager. If there is any important ac- 
tivity in Palm Beach that the editress 
and manager is not personally consulted 
about, it just isn’t important. 

The all-year dailies in West Palm 
Beach are the Post, morning and Sunday, 
with A. B. C. circulation rating around 
10,000, published by D. H. Conkling and 
edited by Vernon L. Smith, and the 
Times, occupying the evening field, with 
Sunday edition, claiming 8,500 to 10,500 
circulation, edited by John Temple 
Graves II, and owned by the Southern 
Publishing Company, of which ES. Ps 
Fildes, of the Miamt Tribune, is presi- 
dent. The exciting story of the starting 
and development of the Times is else- 
where noted in this number. 


Falls Wanted to Farm, But 
Ft. Pierce Record Lured 


IX years ago there came to Fort Pierce 
an aggressive young man Of, 22aeAS 

he wandered up the sandy streets of an all 
but deserted fishing village and drank in 
the beauty of the morning sun, he mused 
“Utopia—why should I go on ee 

Today this same young man, Robert E. 
Falls, is publisher of the Fort Puterce 
Record, a seven-day morning newspaper 
of expanding influence in the central east 
coast of Florida. 

“Rob” Falls slipped from the bonds of 
paternal care in New Orleans when hard- 
ly more than a boy. From New York 
City an occasional letter went home to the 
Crescent City. He was a composing 


CLASS CIRCULATION 


To reach the wealthy and fashionable winter residents who come to Palm Beach 


PALM BEACH DAILY NEWS 


The only newspaper printed at Palm Beach, Florida. Published every morning 
including Sundays during the months of December, January, 
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room foreman on a New York paper, 
then the owner of a Long Island job shop 
and weekly, and he was not twenty. 

Then the war came. “I paid no at- 
tention to the whole mess,” the youthful 
publisher recently confessed, “until one 
day I learned that an old buddy had been 
mangled with shrapnel. Then I took a 
train to Montreal and enlisted with the 
first Canadian contingent to go over.” 

Fall’s war experience was that of a 
roving, fighting private, once staff writer 
for the famous Star & Stripes. With the 
armistice newspaper work somehow sent 
out a call to him. We next find him in 
Jacksonville, where both editorial and 
composing rooms of two daily newspapers 
sought him. Two years later St. Lucie 
County offered up the richness of soil, the 
most fertile in the world, to the way- 
farer. He became owner of large groves 
of citrus. But still journalism lured him. 
A broken-down job shop was for sale at 
Fort Pierce and it seemed just natural 
that his hand should want to slip into 
type cases. With a job shop a weekly 
newspaper seemed to be the- necessary 
thing and in eight months the St. Lucie 
County Weekly was one of the largest 
sheets of its kind in Florida. 

In October of 1925 the field outgrew the 
weekly and Falls launched the Ft. Pierce 
Morning Record. In four months, this 
newspaper claimed a larger circulation 
than any other paper between Palm 
Beach and Daytona with advertising lin- 
age greater than that of scores of old- 
established city newspapers in the North. 

A new building, in which the Record 
is to be housed, is nearly completed and 
machine equipment for a large daily is 
awaiting completion of the structure. 

The evening paper at Fort Pierce is the 
News-Tribune, which is now just one year 
old. It is one of the soundest successes 
among the flock of new papers. The 
News-Tribune was started by G. R. Not- 
tingham with C. S. Miley as associate 
editor. Mr. Nottingham soon retired and 
took up his profession as an attorney. The 
paper is now under the editorship of 
Thomas J. Bryson. The News-Tribune 
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A wonderful new causeway leads to the magnificent resort section of Ormond Beach. 


takes a leading part in the development of 
the city and county. The paper is an 
active force in local politics, lending its in- 
fluence to any progressive movement. 


Old Daytona Beach Papers 
Alert to New Day 


{Dy MGs BEACH, among the most 
magnificent of Florida cities, world- 
famous for its wide sweep of brick-hard 
shore front, has three newspapers, the 
Journal, morning and Sunday, published 
by Horace E. Loomis; the News, pub- 
lished evenings and Sunday by T. E. 
Fitzgerald; and the recently started Tri- 
bune, published by Frank Jones, also in 
the evening field. 

The experience of Mr. Fitzgerald, a 
pioneer in the local newspaper field, in- 


each season, you must use the 


February and March. 


ALM BEACH LIFE 


The Weekly Journal of Society which also contains golf, tennis, fashions, gossip of 
Palm Beach and the register of the Palm Beach Cottage Colony—Hotels— 
Clubs and Yachts. Published at Palm Beach every Tuesday a) 


during the Palm Beach Season. 


OSCAR G. DAVIES, Publisher. 


Ruby Edna Pierce, Editor 


dicates the amazing press development in 
this center. Mr. Fitzgerald is a lawyer 
by profession and a publisher by choice, 
The News was established as a weekly in 
1890. Mr. Fitzgerald bought it in 1901, 
From an insignificant paper he has made 
it one of the notable successes of Florida, 
“T did all the work myself in the early 
days,” he said, as he was displaying te 
Epiror & PUBLISHER a payroll of 70 em: 
ployees of the present day. The circula, 
tion of the weekly was a doubtful 300 
and Mr. Fitzgerald declared that th 
press run on the day that this write 
called was over 7,200. The tiny four: 
pager has become a 32-page daily and 5; 
to 60 pages Sunday, brimming with new) 
and features and advertising, both com 
mercial and real estate. 


(Continued on page XXIV) 


Eastern Representative: 


Victor S. Grandin, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City ‘| 
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Proof of Prestige 


1,702,809 lines a month! 


For the past four months, October, November, December and 
January, THE TIMES has averaged 1,702,809 lines monthly— 
nearly TWO MILLION LINES OF ADVERTISING PER 
MONTH—publishing SIX DAYS A WEEK ONLY. This is 
eloquent testimony of the esteem in which this medium is held by 
both local and national advertisers. Because of its superior editorial 
appeal, its complete coverage, its high standards of service, and the 
fact that it goes into thousands of homes of prosperity and keen buying 
judgment each evening’ makes it a power for the advertising stories 
printed in its columns. 


ADVERTISERS KNOW 

THAT “THE TIMES” 

OFFERS THE ONLY | = 
OPPORTUNITY TO “a v 


COVER FLORIDA’S i a 
| LARGEST CITY AND cs ane =I 
| ITS TRADING TER- | : 
| RITORY AT A | 


| | SINGLE COST! 


The Tampa Territory is enjoying a great era of prosperity and 
expansion. Large industries are building splendid plants, thousands 

| of skilled workmen are building permanent homes, bank resources 

constantly break and re-break former records and business houses are 
building new and larger quarters, while railroads and steamship 
lines are feverishly expanding their services to meet the situation. 
Here is a rich and responsive market reached at the moment of the 
buying mood—eventide—through the columns of the newspaper that 
makes a universal appeal to the masses as well as the classes. 


The Tampa Daily Times 


“Florida’s Great Home Daily”’ 


National Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco St. Louis Atlanta Seattle 
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The Daytona Beach Journal, published 
mornings and Sunday, is now the prop- 
erty of Horace E. Loomis, and was de- 
scribed in detail in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for January 2, 1926, at the time of his 
purchase. a 

When this writer called at the office 
last week the Journal had just taken pos- 
session of its new building, a handsome 


concrete structure, centrally located, 
splendidly equipped and built at a cost 
of $150,000. 


The paper was started 44 years ago as 
a weekly. It was typical of the sleepy 
journalism of Florida prior to the great 
awakening some three years ago. Since 
that time the paper has taken on the at- 
tributes of a metropolitan sheet. Indeed, 
the jump to the present size was made 
from an 8-page flat-bed press product in 
two years. 

The Journal is largely staffed by for- 
mer Miami News men, 14 of the number 
having been formerly been employed on 
Gov. Cox’s big daily. 

Associated with Mr. Loomis as busi- 
ness manager is R. H. Dunlap, a live- 
wire newspaper man with experience 
gained in newspaper service from Hono- 
Iulu to Boston. The managing editor of 
the paper, Sam M. Ballard, hails from 
Indiana and has seen service on many 
newspapers of the Middle West and 
South. 


Metropolitan Methods in DeLand, 
“Athens of Florida” 


ON the Dixie Highway, 110 miles 
south of Jacksonville, the traveler 
finds the handsome, modern, thriving city 
of DeLand, called the “Athens of 
Florida,” surrounded on every side by 
sweeping citrus groves, heavy with 
golden fruit, and farms cultivating flower 
bulbs, commercial ferns, nuts, live stock 
and a diversity of garden products. The 
town is also the centre of thriving fish, 
packing and cigar-making industries. 

In five years DeLand has jumped from 
3,324 population to more than 11,000. 

Clayton C. Codrington, one of the best- 
known newspaper men of the state, has 
made his evening paper, the Daily News, 
a power in this rich community within 
three years. 

From a four-pager it has become a 
16 to 24-page sheet, which would do 
credit to any metropolitan city of triple 
the size of DeLand. 

It is rich in news and feature service 
to readers. From relative obscurity this 
newspaper has been developed into the 
proportions of a very valuable property. 

The Daily News publishes an average 
of nearly 1% papers for every family in 
DeLand. It has a modern plant and is a 
liberal patron of the established news and 
feature services. However, it specializes 
in local news and is an intelligent advo- 
cate of civic improvements and industrial 
development. A. B. Codrington is adver- 
tising manager, J. Oren Hassell, as- 
sociate editor, and E. Richardson, busi- 
ness manager. 


“Highest Priced Paper in U. S.” 
Is Sarasota Herald Claim 


HERE are few neater or more ef- 

ficient small ‘newspaper plants in 
America than the one that has just been 
opened for Sarasota Herald, the morn- 
ing and Sunday paper that was started 
five months ago by Paul Poynter, with 
George D. Lindsay, former president of 
the Inland Daily Press Association and 
publisher of the Marion (Ind.) Chron- 
icle, as editor and general manager. 

Mr. Lindsay went to Sarasota to buy 
a cottage and fell in love with the town 
and when the Herald venture was plan- 
ned he was invited to edit and operate 
the paper. 

The first number of the news- 
paper carried 7,700 inches of display 
matter in 80 pages. The paper came 
out on time, despite the fact that its 
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Such tropical views are to be seen in 


stereotyping outfit had not arrived 36 
hours before the publication hour. 

The Herald building is fashioned in 
Spanish style, built of hollow tile and 
stucco, is 45 by 90 feet, cost $50,000 and 
is equipped with shiny new machinery, 
laid out in a straight line from business 
office to the newsboy’s room. From the 
start the daily has averaged 20 pages, 
the Sunday 56, and the paper carries a 
full line of telegraph, local and feature 
material. 

“The population of Sarasota,” said Mr. 
Lindsay, “has grown to fully 15,000, 
whereas the Federal census of 1920 gave 
it only 2,250. We had 1,500 pledged 
subscribers before we actually got under 
way. 

“The circulation of the daily is now 
3,200 and that of the Sunday 4,000. We 
raised our local advertising rate from 42 
cents to 50 cents per inch on Feb. 1. 
Our national rate is 56 cents. This is 
the highest priced newspaper of its class 
in the country, I believe. Our subscrip- 
tion rate is $10 a year, or 20 cents a 
week delivered. We deliver over a 
radius of 30 miles to the south and 50 
miles to the north.” 


Palatka News Prospered Years 


Before Boom Came 


STABLISHED 35 years ago as a 

weekly newspaper, the Palatka News 
about six years ago entered the daily field 
long before the so-called “real estate 
boom” had affected the central portion 
of Florida, and today it is a Putnam 
county institution strongly entrenched, 
and carrying a large volume of commer- 
cial advertising. 

It has known but three part changes of 
ownership. It was established by M. M. 
Vickers and W. A. Russell, now state 
senator. 

About five years ago, Senator Russell 
retired from the publishing business 
and his place was taken by Goode M. 
Guerry, formerly of the Tampa Tribune 
staff, 

In the spring of 1925, Mr. Guerry sev- 
ered his connection with the News and 
Calvert L. Estill became a part owner. 

From the foundation of the publication 
to the present time, Mr. Vickers has been 
one of the proprietors. In length of ser- 
vice, he is one of the oldest newspaper 
men in the state, and is held in high es- 
teem by the fraternity. He has published 
a paper devoted consistently to the best 
interests of Palatka and Putnam county 
and has had a large part in the building 
up of the section. 

Mr. Estill was formerly one of John 
H. Perry’s managing editors, and more 
recently the capital correspondent of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, and 
other newspapers owned and controlled 
by H. C. Ogden, of Wheeling. 

The News has kept pace with the prog- 
ress of the section in which it is pub- 
lished. 

Tt is a liberal user of telegraph 
and feature service material and enjoys 
an unusual volume of foreign advertising. 

Within a short time, the News expects 
to be in a new building constructed and 
owned by the newspaper, and to add 
greatly to its mechanical equipment. 


ten thousand nooks 
River on the East Coast. 


Million Lines a Month 
Now Clearwater’s Speed 


Gabiae? by one of the youngest 
publishers in the entire South, the 
Clearwater Sun, evening newspaper pub- 
lished at the county seat of Pinellas coun- 
ty, has tripled in size and circulation 
within the space of about fourteen 
months. 

In December, 1924, this newspaper re- 
ported 1,400 circulation.. It was a six- 
page daily. The closing month of that 
year found the paper publishing from 
eight to twelve pages with an occasional 
16. Today the publisher claims circu- 
lation in excess of 4,500 with 20 to 24 
pages daily with an occasional run of 28 
to 32 pages. The Sun is one of the best 
serviced papers of its size in the state. 

Business handled by the paper has al- 
most tripled since 1924. In December, 
1925, the paper carried more than one 
million lines of advertising in regular is- 
sues. No special editions were issued 
during that month. 

From a staff of two in the news de- 
partment and two in the business office 


and corners of romantic Dixie Highway along the Indian 


in 1924, the force has been augmented to 
eight in the business office and eight in 
the news department. 

The publisher, James R. Brumby, Ill, 
is now only 23 years of age. Ovid C, 
Lane, managing editor, is 30 years of age. 
Mr. Lane was formerly city editor of the 
St. Petersburg Times, previous to which 
he was city editor on the Evansville 
(Ind.) Journal. During the war he 
served with the morale department of the 
Surgeon General’s office, U. S. Army, and 
assisted in establishing service newspapers 
in Washington, New York, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 


Sarasota Times Would Grace 
City of 100,000 People 


THE up-and-doing evening paper at 
Sarasota is the Times, publishing a 
lively Sunday edition, operated under 
the direction of D. Reagin, with 
Walter S. Adams as managing editor. 
The Florida rush and particularly the 
amazing two-year growth of Sarasota is 
reflected in the more than tripled opera- 
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FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


is the most talked of city in Florida to-day. During 
the year 1925 Fort Myers and Lee County doubled 


its population, and it is confidently predicted will 
increase at least 50% during the year 1926. Fort 
Myers is the centre of a trade territory embracing 


Lee, Charlotte, Hendry, Glades, and Collier coun- 
ties. This territory is covered by 


THE FORT MYERS PRESS 


and in this territory the Press has more paid sub- 


scribers than any other newspaper. 


In this field the 


Press on evenings six days in the week increased 


its advertising during the past year about 200%. 


In this field there is a market for almost every 


national product, and the best way to meet the mar- 
ket is through the advertising columns of THE 


FORT MYERS PRESS. 


National Representatives 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Chicago, New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle 
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During 1925 
St. Petershuryg Times 


carried 


20 159, 268 


of Paid Advertisi 


a5c% 


Because The St. Petersburg Times 
leads in every classification, it should 
be the choice for your advertising 
schedule. 


—_—_____ 


The Florida Gulf Coast’s 
Great Tourist Newspaper 


———_“~ 


The Logical Newspaper to Reach this Fertile Market 


«St. Jietershury Cimes 


St. Petersburg’s Biggest and Best Newspaper 


Advertising Representatives 


S. C. THEIS CO., Ine. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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tions of the Times. The newspaper is 
operated in a_ building located in the 
centre of the business district and its 
circulation spreads over a wide territory 
and is declared by its management to 


have more than doubled. The paper 
might be published in a northern city of 
100,000 population. It is intensely local 
in flavor, but there is liberal use of met- 
ropolitan features and telegraph news. 
A strong local editorial policy is pursued. 


Chief’s Plant Ever Growing 
In Winter Haven 


HE Winter Haven Daily Chief, pub- 

lished at Winter Haven, Polk 
County, is the outgrowth of the Flora 
Chief, established as a weekly in 1911 by 
M. M. Lee, formerly of St. Mary’s, Kan. 
The paper’s development has been coin- 
cident with the growth of the city. In 
1921, the paper became a semi-weekly, in 
which field it remained until September, 
1924, when the change was made to a Six 
day afternoon issue. 

With the change to a daily issue, a large 
amount of new machinery was purchased, 
the building erected in 1915 having previ- 
ously been enlarged, and Winter Haven’s 
first daily newspaper was launched. 

In February, 1925, the plant was visited 
by a fire, entailing a large loss and ne- 
cessitating the remodeling of the building. 
Since that time, the paper's progress has 
been rapid, necessitating the addition of 
more machinery and the increase of the 
payroll until the end of the first year 
found more than 35 employees. That the 
paper exceeded the expectations of the 
publishers is shown by the fact that in- 
stead of holding the 8-page-a-day stand- 
ard, which the publishers hoped to main- 
tain the first year the average daily issue 
during 1925 was aproximately 12 pages, 
with many 16-page papers being issued. 

Beginning with Sunday, February 7, 
1926, the Chief began the publication of 
the Polk County Sunday Chief, a morn- 
ing paper, launching this enterprise with 
a 36-page issue. The Sunday paper cov- 
ers the entire lake and ridge sections 
while the afternoon daily maintains a cir- 
culation of over 3,000, which is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

M. M. Lee is editor and proprietor, 
C. L. Lee, business manager, R. N. Haas, 
associate editor, and G. R. Moon, adver- 
tising manager. 


Fort Myers’ Progress Keeps 
Editors Stepping 


N the gay city of Fort Myers, metrop- 

olis of the southern west coast, George 
E. Hosmer, former president of the 
National Editorial Association and well 
known the country over, operates the 
Press, an evening paper, averaging 12 
pages now, whereas, a year ago, it ran 4 
pages with an occasional eight. 

“The Press has gained every month thaf 
I have had it,” said Mr. Hosmer. “T came 
to Florida seven years ago, settling at 
Bradenton, with the Journal as my prop- 
erty. I consolidated it with the Herald 
and then sold the property, coming to 
Fort Myers, where I purchased the Press. 
The paper has more than doubled its 
business. Fort Myers is in the heart of a 
rich section of the state and has a great 
future. I believe it is the prettiest town 
in Florida.” 

When Harrison Fuller took off a 
major’s uniform following the World War 
and settled down to work in his home 
town, St. Paul, Minn., first with the 
Pioneer Press and later as a publicity 
man, he determined that as soon as Pos- 
sible he would buy his own paper. 

Failing to find what he wanted in his 
own state he accompanied his father to 
Florida, somewhat for vacation purposes 
and somewhat with an eye open for a 
newspaper venture. 

He purchased, on January 12, 1924, for 
a comparatively small sum, the Fort 
Myers Tropical News, which for many 
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Grape culture in Florida, a vast variety of species responding to intelligent growing. 


years had been operated by a family in 
a small way, occupying the morning and 
Sunday field. Mr. Fuller who looks like 
a happy boy and eats candy at his desk, 
sent for- his friend, Carl Hanton, also a 
Pioneer Press editorial man, and the two 
started the Florida venture with a bang, 
Fuller as publisher and MHanton as 
editor. 

The Tropical News runs an average of 
14 pages daily, 32 pages on Sunday, is 
liberally serviced and carries at least 65 
per cent advertising, three-quarters real 
estate. The boys from the West have 
tripled the newspaper’s business and its 
payroll within a year, while the popula- 
tion of the town has more than doubled. 


Prosperous Daily-Weekly Chain 
Serves Gainesville 


ONE of the comparatively small dailies 
of Florida is the Evening News, 
Gainesville’s leading boosting medium, 
which proclaims that it “covers Gaines- 
ville and Alachua County like sunshine.” 
Elmer W. and Mrs. P. H. McCreary 
are owners of the McCreary Publications, 
publishers of the Evening News and 
numerous weekly publications throughout 
the county. Associated with them are 
Henry A. Stalls, assistant manager, and 
Mrs. Carrie T. McCreary, business man- 
ager. The News this year has been des- 
ignated by both the city and county as 
the official organ to carry the delinquent 
tax lists. It is well served with news 
and features and during the past ten 
days has added more than 200 new sub- 
scribers. 


Bailey’s Hustling Daily Mid 
Eustis’ Myriad Lakes 


T JEFF BAILEY, former reporter on 
* the Nashvillle Banner, Atlanta 
Georgian, Birmingham Ledger and later 
city editor of Birmingham Age-Herald, 
is today sole proprietor of the Eustis 
Lake Region, which until 1923 had been 
published as a weekly. Mr. Bailey pur- 
chased the paper in December, 1924. The 
paper has a good plant, including a first- 
class job printing business. 

Last September the Lake Region went 
into the Sunday morning field, eliminat- 
ing the Saturday paper. The Sunday 
averages 20 pages and the daily eight. 
Everyone of the paper’s staff is a mem- 
ber of the Jeff Bailey family, and you see 
a printer turning in a local story, and an 
editor interested in advertising. ‘Mr. 
Bailey’s motto is: “One for all—all for 
one.” The paper has a constructive tone, 
bristles with advertising at a good rate 
and intensively covers the trading area 
scattered over the scenic high lands of 
Lake County. Lakes? Oh, yes, there 
are 1,400 of them—count ’em—in the 
county, no fewer than 20 within the city 
limits. 


Paper for Every Three People 
In Stuart 


NE of the interesting successes in 
Florida journalism is the Stuart 
Daily News. In 1923 it was started as 
a weekly newspaper with five 18-inch 
columns. On October 8, 1925, the Mes- 
senger was converted into a daily under 
the name of the Stuart Daily News, pub- 
lished by the Clyma Publishing Company, 
Inc. The News met with favor from the 
first. Today it prints each evening more 
than 1,600 papers, with a net paid circu- 
lation of 1,588, a record, its owners be- 
lieve, for any paper in a city of 5,000 
population. 
With more than $30,000 in machinery, 


Florida has consistently broken so many records 
—building and otherwise—in the last few months | 
that the unusual progress of its newspapers is taken 
as a matter of course. 


That the National Advertisers are taking advantage 
of this newly found field is being demontrated 
daily by the increased number of Florida dailies | 
being added to campaigns. 


Clearwater, county seat of Peerless Pinellas County, 
becoming nationally known as the “Springtime 
City,” with its more than $5,000,000 worth of build- 
ing in 1925, has stepped into the front rank of 
Florida’s progressive cities. 


And Clearwater with its city and suburban popula- 
tion of more than 20,000 can be reached only through 


Tue CLEARWATER SUN 


Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday 


Represented in the National Field by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Walton Bldg. 
Atlanta 


250 Park Ave. 
New York 


; | 
= 


printed in its own two-story- modern plant 
and with a weekly payroll of $1,500, the 
Daily News represerts a far cry from) 
the days of the old Weekly Messenger, | 
with its weekly payroll of $100 and an- | 
tiquated machinery. } 

The daily runs from 10 to 20 pages! 
on a Cox Duplex press with two lino- | 
types, one Ludlow, modern type racks, 
saw and stereotyping equipment. The 
job printing department also has grown) 
apace, now having two modern job 
presses and a Miehle. 

C. B. Clyma is publisher, E. R. Clyma,| 
business manager, J. S. Hurley, editor 
and L. J. Maloney, advertising manager, 


Haines City Herald Proud 
Of Its Plant 


HE Haines City Daily Herald begai 
publication Dec. 10, 1925, in one 0 
the most modernly equipped small cit 
newspaper plants in America. Pre 
viously, the Herald had been a weekly, 
the last seven years under the manage 
ment of M. J. Lee, its present publishe1 

Successful as a weekly, the Daily Her 
ald struck an instant chord of popularit 
and under vigorous editorial managemer 
has become one of the most extensivel 
quoted newspapers in the state. Typc 
graphically, it has been credited with bi 
ing the equal of many newspapers i 
cities several times the size of Hain | 
City. 

The Daily Herald assumed a milita)| 
editorial policy from the first and hi 
built up enviable prestige: Both Mr. Li 
and his editor, E. G. Denham, have bet 
the recipients of congratulations fro 
many parts of the country for being ab 
to produce in a city of 4,000 populati: | 
a daily newspaper in such modern phy; 
cal dress and with such entertaining co 
tents. 

The Daily Herald’s customary size | 
eight pages, although there are tim| 
when twelve and more pages are fl) 

(Continued on page XXVUI)® | 


People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 


J 
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Metropolis 


“THE,TOP OF FLORIDA” 


{20,000 POPULATION—85% White 


ea 


TRADING AREA—15 Miles West; 35 Miles North ; 60 Miles South and 55 Miles East 


LOCATION: Lakeland is the meeting point 
of five divisions of the Atlantic Coast Line R. Tey 
making it the logical distribution center for a 
large part of Florida, as it is located in the center 
and richest part of the state. Bus lines lead t6 
all parts of Florida from Lakeland. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 63 
minutes; by auto 1 hour. 


FROM EDITOR AND PUBLISHER SPACE BUYERS GUIDE 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES: Phosphate min- 
ing, cigars and tobacco, citrus fruit packing, rail- 
road machine shops, canning factories, brick and 
tile works, cement products, iron and foundry 
works, lumber, ice manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS: 
40. Leading firms: Non-acid Fertilizer and 
Chemical Co., Lakeland Novelty Works, Lake- 
land Iron Works, Mutual Iron Works. 


THE LAKELAND LEDGER 


Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
‘*LAKELAND’S ‘BIG CITY’ NEWSPAPER” 


Over 6,000 Daily and Sunday—Flat Rate 4c per line 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta. San Francisco Los Angeles 


Florida’s Inland 
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Could you spend an afternoon in the white boat in this exotic mid-central Florida 
scene? No alligator would reach for you, but you might reach for a bass. 


es 
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Its plant equipment is new. There is 
also a completely equipped job plant. 
The Daily Herald circulation claim 1s 
1297. 

Bruce M. Angle is advertising man- 
ager. 


South Florida’s Eyes on 
Lauderdale’s Growth 


Port LAUDERDALE on the East 
coast, north of Miami, is one of the 
most striking of all Florida’s magic de- 
velopments. The official Federal count 
of its people in 1920 registered 5,445; 
the state census of 1925 gave the town 
22,500 and what has happened since then 
is best left to the local enthusiasts who 
believe that it is much, much better than 
30,000 souls. 

At any rate, it is a city of beautiful 
homes, wide and spotless streets, and to 
find a parking space in the center of the 
town after nine o’clock in the morning 
requires both skill and patience. 

W. J. Galvin with his Fort Lauder- 
dale News is setting such a fast pace in 
the evening and Sunday field that no one 
has seemed to care to give him competi- 
tion. 

The News is a first-class newspaper, 
brimming with readable material ‘and 
positively embarrassed by advertising pat- 
ronage at apparently profitable rates. 

Even in Miami a perfectly loyal news- 
paper editor told this writer: ‘Watch 
Lauderdale grow!” 


Wire News Heavy in Infant 
Sebring American 


HE remarkable progress of the city 
of Sebring has been closely paralleled 
during the past five months by the breath- 
less development of the Sebring Daily 
American. 

The American is an evening paper with 
a Sunday edition and occupies the entire 
ridge section of Florida. Rapid growth 
of the American is attributed by the 
owners, Marion J. Sheen and Richard R. 
Tryon, to the fact that business men and 
the public in general of Sebring found 
advertising highly profitable. They are 
today sound supporters of their home 
town paper. 

The policy of the American has been to 
render the maximum of service, not only 
in making itself a good newspaper, but in 
promoting the development of the com- 
munity. The American claims “A | Sub- 
scriber in Every Home in Sebring,” and 
intensive circulation in adjacent territory, 
all built up on reader interest. 

The American averages 12 pages daily, 
and goes heavily into telegraph and fea- 
ture material. 


Growing With the Celery 
Crop in Sanford 


Tee Sanford Herald, with R. H. Berg 
as editor and manager, is one of the 
striking examples of journalistic achieve- 
ment in the state. Sanford has much 
more than tripled its population since 
1920. It is in the heart of one of the 
richest agricultural sections of the state, 
producing more than 20 per cent of 
the celery consumed in the United States. 
Something like 6000 carloads of this 
delectable vegetable is this season’s San- 
ford crop. The crop value is between 
$8,000,000 and $10,000,000. Two years 
ago the Sanford Herald was a four-page, 
seven-column daily. It now averages 16 
pages and eight columns in width. Its 
new plant, modern in every detail cost 
$150,000. 

The Herald has a progressive editorial 
policy. At the top of its editorial column 
it publishes its platform, calling for im- 
proved transportation facilities, local im- 
provements, beautification of the city, 
school expansion and general progress. 
The paper is replete with telegraph and 
local news and metropolitan features. 

In addition to heavy run of real estate 
advertising the paper carries a substantial 
volume of commercial copy. 


Strong Farm News and 
Editorials in Ocala Times 


THE Central Florida Times is published 
at Ocala in Marion County, the most 
diversified, from the standpoint of crops, 
of any county in Florida. It was the 
first morning paper to be published in 
the city of 8,000 and started with a cir- 
culation of about 4,000 copies. 

With sixteen pages six days per week 
and not less than 32 pages on Sunday the 
paper is growing steadily in advertising 
and circulation. 

The Times goes in for comics, an ex- 
cellent agricultural page and a strong 
editorial page. It is a newsy sheet. It 
has earnestly advocated cattle-tick eradi- 
cation necessary to proper development of 
the dairy industry. It has refused to ac- 
cept advertisements of real estate devel- 
opment companies not endorsed by Cham- 
bers of Commerce. One of its editorial 
policies has been to demand that all per- 
sons selling lands to persons outside of the 
state for agricultural purposes do so by 
means of plain statements of truth con- 
cerning those lands. The paper is inde- 
pendent in politics. 


Key West Sees Bright Future 
When Auto Road Is Completed 


[THE Key West Citizen, established 46 
years ago, in keeping with the mar- 
velous development of the community 
during the past two years, is now install- 
ing one of the most modern and com- 
plete newspaper equipments in the -state, 
including one of the latest presses and 


(Continued on page XXX) 


When considering : : 


AKELAND 


and 


Polk County, Florida | 


and its surrounding territory, the | 


STAR-TELEGRAM 


Stands Out Predominant 


Lakeland’s Population 1920 —7,062 
Lakeland’s Population 1925—21,700 


Cities within 25-mile radius and population 


Plant City ......5500 | Mulberry ...... .4000 
Bartow .......-6500 | Fort Meade . .. . .3500 
Winter Haven . . .8000 | Haines City .... .3500 
Auburndale .....2000 | Lake Alfred .. . .1200 


This Territory Is Completely Covered by 
The Star-Telegram Every Morning 


No wonder then that in the figures compiled through 
Editor & Publisher for 1925 the Star-Telegram’s 
pulling power showed that out of the 85 leading 
daily newspapers in the United States it ranked 
56th in advertising linage with a total of— 


9,920,652 Lines 


Compared with the largest metropolitan newspapers, 
less than 60% of the above was real estate. 


THE STAR- TELEGRAM 


is the only member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions in this territory. One rate and one policy to 
everyone, 4c per line. 


LAKELAND 


is the metropolis of Polk County, the richest county 
per capita in America. These facts admit of no 
argument. 


Represented in the Foreign Field by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


|| 


| 
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FLORIDA 


ROTOGRAVURE 


Buyers of advertising space, merchandising men, agency and 
manufacturing executives will find authoritative information con- 
cerning the American Tropics in the eighty-four pages of the Miami 
Tribune Rotogravure Statistical number. 


AUTHORITATIVE 


This edition is complete in every detail. Correlative charts comparing Florida’s financial, 
agricultural and industrial resources with other states. Beautiful scenes, photographs of construc- 
tion, panoramic views showing how the American people are building great cities at a rapidity 


never before equaled in the history of the world. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE FIELD 


The knowledge of this market that you can 
obtain from this edition will give you an in- 
sight into this field that cannot be equaled 
except by months.of tireless work and surveys 
and investigations. 


GET A COPY GRATIS 


A limited number of this edition is being 
reserved to be mailed free of charge to those 
mentioned above and is an answer to Harold 
Keats’ attack “What is the Truth About 
Florida?” Get a copy gratis before the sup- 
ply is exhausted. 


America’s most select readers 


> Palin Beach Gimes 


MEASURING THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


There are many ways of measuring the 
growth of cities but Miami and the Palm 
Beaches give a new one. 


For instance The Palm Beach Times, pub- 
lished afternoons and Sunday mornings, was 
established September 8, 1922, and now has 
a paid circulation in excess of 11,000 copies 
daily. 

The Miami Tribune, established March 11, 
1924, published week day afternoons now has 
a paid circulation in excess of 20,000 copies 
and gaining at the rate of better than 2,000 
monthly. 


Florida’s fastest growing newspaper 


Mimics Crinuw 


Established and Published by FRANK P. FILDES 


National Representative, E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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new accessories throughout. 
will appear in its new and enlarged form 
March 1. 

L. P. Artman is owner and manager 
of the Citizen. 

During the past two years the Citizen 
has carried more advertising than for any 
other like period in its nearly half a cen- 
tury of existence, with a still greater in- 
crease of volume during the present win- 
ter season. A large percentage of the 
space sold was devoted to real estate pub- 
licity. 

Key West’s scenic automobile highway 
to the mainland is now almost half fin- 
ished. A program of expansion and 
building activity of large proportions is 
predicted. 

The Key West Call, published by E. H. 
Dutcher and edited by W. A. Gilbert, 
occupies the seven day morning field. 
This paper has nearly doubled in size in 
two years. 


| FLORIDA WEEKLY PAPERS | 


Following is a list of weekly news- 
papers published in Florida, authorized 
by the State Chamber of Commerce. 
Weekly newspapers are constantly being 
started and this list may be incomplete: 


Editor 
Apalachicola Times, H. K. Johnston. 
Apopka Chief, Albert M. Hall. 
Arcadian, L, E, EFigle. 

Auburndale Journal, Harry Corneal. 
Blontstown Record. 
Bonifay Advertiser, 


Name of paper 


E. A. Williams. 
Boynton Progress, M. C. Baker. 

Bradenton, In the Land of Manatee. 
Branford Herald. 

Bristol Free Press, R. H. Weaver. 

Bronson Levy Times-Democrat. 

Brooksville Herald, Frederick Williamson. 
Bunnell Flagler Tribune, A. M. McDaniel. 
Bushnell Times, S. N.: Graham. 

Bushnell Tribune, H. N. Talmadge. 

Canal Point Everglades News, Howard Sharp. 
Chipley Banner, Walter W. Jones. 

Clermont Press, Don M. Lochner. 

Cocoa Tribune, Mrs. C. H. Holderman. 
Crawfordsville Gulf Coast Breeze, B. H. Forbes. 
Crescent City Call, Ed N. Clark. 

Crestview Okaloosa News-Journal. 

Crystal River Mirror, John Kilgore. 

Dade City Banner, I. M. McAlpin. 
Davenport Times, W. S. Allen. 


Daytona Beach East Coast News, James L. 
Wilcox. 


DeFuniak Springs Breeze, H. C. Storrs. 
DeFuniak Springs Herald, Larkin Cleveland. 
DeLand Florida Topics, George L. Kress. 
DeLand Sun, C. A. Allison. 
Frank E. Joy. 
Delray News, Lon Burton. 
Delray Wonderland Developer, 
min, 

Dunnellon Truth, George W. Adams. 
Eagle Lake Review, G. T. Willis. 


Dunedin Times, 


L. R. Benja- 
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Orange, tangerine, grape-fruit groves, magnificently cultivated. These trees are 31% years old. They stagger under the 


weight of golden fruit, in mid-winter. 


Eau Gallie Record, W. P. Roesch. 

Estero American Eagle, A. H. Andrews. 
Everglade News, D. W. McLeod. 
Fernandina Leader, Cricket Prewitt. 

Flagler Beach Radio, Mrs. Christine Tolan. 
Fort Meade Leader, A. L. Cleveland. 
Frostproof Highland News, G. P. Ruhl. 


Green Cove Springs Times, F. Ion Robertson. 
Groveland Graphic, A. W. Newett. 


Haines City Gateway Gazette, T. L. Knowlson. 
Hastings Herald, M. E. Brewster. 
Hialeah Herald, J. H. Wendler. 


Homestead Enterprise, G. LaMonte Graw. 


Inverness Chronicle, Roderick Arkell. 
Inverness American, Roderick Arkell. 


Jacksonville Farmer Stockman, 
Traer. 


Jasper News, W. C. Caldwell. 

Key Largo Breeze. 

Kissimmee Valley Gazette, H. A. Neel. 
LaBelle News, Miss Mary Hayes Davis. 
LaBelle Current, Paul L. Eddy. 


Lake Butler Times, Mrs. Iva 
Sprinkle. 


Lake City Reporter, Herbert L. Dodd. 

Lakeland Labor Journal. 

Lake Wales Highlander, J. E. Worthington. 

Lake Worth Leader, Vernon L. Smith. 

Lake Worth Herald. 

Largo Sentinel, Andrew J. Fuller. 

Leesburg Commercial, Gilbert D, Leach, 

Live Oak Suwannee Citizen, Burr A. L. Bix- 
ler. 

Live Oak Suwannee Democrat, Mrs. F. R. 
McCormack. 

McIntosh News, E. A. Hendrix. 

Madison Enterprise Recorder, T. C. Merchant. 

Manatee Advertiser, W. G. Sparkman. 

Marianna Times Courier, Claude Fogle Han- 
lon. 

Mayo Free Press, T. J. Weaver. 

Melbourne Times, Edward Taylor. 

Miami Town Talk. 

Micanopy Herald. 

Milton Gazette, D. R. Read. 

Milton Tribune, Edward Straughn. 

Monticello News, Will H. Bullock. 

Moore Haven Democrat, R. B. Childs. 

Mount Dora Topic, H. M. Talmadge. 

Mulberry Herald, G. M. Sheppard. 


WwW. M. 


and 


Townsend 


Looks a-bit western, from this angle, but Haines City, one 


of the new towns, 


possesses charms typical of Florida and all its own. 


Note the row of silk oak 


New Port Richey Press, Wm. M. Hethering- 
ton. 

New Smyrna Breeze, J. J. Birch. 

Ocala Banner, Frank Harris. 

Okeechobee News. 

Palatka Times Herald, H. S. McKensie. 

Palmetto News, A. M. C. Russell. 

Panama City Beacon-Tribune, Alfred Tyler. 

Panama City Pilot, G. M. West. 

Perry Herald, Mrs. M. Plasket. 

Polk City Chronicle, Isaac Van Horn. 

Pomona Progress, Ed N. Clark. 

Punta Gorda Herald, Paul K. Garrett. 

Quincy Times, R. L. Sweger. 

Rockledge Press, Eva E. Martens. 

Safety Harbor Herald, A. E. Shower. 

St. Andrews Bay News, G. M. West. 

St. Augustine Tribune, Frank Webb. 

St. Cloud Tribune, C. F. Johnson. 

St. Petersburg Tourist News, Harold Sommers. 

St. Petersburg Financial Journal, J. E. Dads- 
well. 

South Jacksonville Journal, E. T. Hollingsworth. 


shade trees planted along the fence-line. 


Starke Telegraph, E. S. Matthews. i 
Stuart Developer, Edwin A. Menninger. | 
Summerfield Chronicle, P. W. Collens. 


Tampa Florida Grower, Marvin Walker. 

Tampa Free Press, J. N. Harrison. 

Fampa Florida Realty Digest, C. C. Bucking-| 
am. | 

Tampa This Week in Tampa, Ross K. Thomp-) 
son. 


Tarpon Springs Leader, J. H. Hennig. 

Tavares Citizen, R. K. Gore. 

Titusville Star Advocate, H. H. Hudson. | 

Umatilla Tribune, P. A. Ruhl. 

Vero Beach Press, B. W. Williams. 

Wauchula Florida Advocate, Wm. T. Cowles. 

West Palm Beach Tropical Sun, H. H. Curtis, | 

West Palm Beach Tourist News, W. O. Lips: | 
comb. 

Williston Sun, G. M. Sheppard. 

Winter Garden Herald, Thomas M. Seawell. 

Winter Park Herald, C. E. MacCanon. 

Zephyrhills News, S. D. Lovett. 

Zolfo Springs Sun, E. C. Miller. 


TARPON 


scribers. 


application. 


An afternoon paper in a territory covered by no 
other daily newspaper— 


“Ghe 


LEADER | 


JAY H. HENNIG, Editor-Publisher 


@ In Tarpon Springs, wealthy tourist 
and industrial city of 5,000 popula- 
tion, in Pinellas county, on the west 
coast of Florida. 


@ Circulation of over 2,200 paid sub- 


@ A splendidly equipped composing 
room for advertisers’ display. 


@ National and local advertising rate, 
42c. per inch. Detailed rate card on 


@ Job printing plant in connection. 


National advertisers who seek an effective blanket, | 
eliminating needless duplication and waste, are 


SPRINGS | 


invariably choosing The Leader. 
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The Empire of South 
Florida 


A region marked by the great- 
est growth and activity ever 
known in any section of the 
nation. 


Embracing the wonderful 
development and progress now 
engaging the attention of the 
world and attracting thousands 
of people and millions of in- 


vestment capital. 


Including the great Florida 
citrus industry, the great Florida 


territory, delivered early every 
morning in all these 99 towns, 
read by old residents, newcom- 
ers and visitors, the TAMPA 
MORNING TRIBUNE is the 


phosphate industry, the great 
Florida cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry, the great Florida fish- 
eries industry, the great Florida 
vegetable industry, the great 
Florida tourist industry, and 75 
percent of the state’s construc- 
tion and real estate operations. 


Arichand potential territory, 
with 22 thriving and productive 
99 prosperous and 


growing towns and a popula- 


counties, 


‘ ton of 713,943. 


This is The Tribune’s Territory 


Covering and serving this 


recognized and acknowledged 
newspaper of South Florida. 


The advertiser who wishes to 
reach the best section of the fast- 
est growing and most prosper- 
ous state of the Union must use 


THE TAMPA 


MORNING TRIBUNE 
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The cocoanut industry of Southern Florida, typified by a dock scene at Tampa. 


REALTY CROOKS MEETING 
SOLID OPPOSITION 


(Continued from page VI) 


Florida had the goods. She advertised. 
A great asset of interest and good will 
was created. People came, told their 
friends, and those friends came. 


Then came the faker. 


We in Florida are often utterly aston- 
ished at the number of chumps in the 
country—the number of people who ap- 
parently need guardians. From _ utter 
strangers they buy real estate which they 
have never seen, without even asking com- 
mon sense questions about it. 

Yet reliable information is available. 
Even the smallest cities in the state have 
Chambers of Commerce, and, because they 
are usually supported by public taxation, 
these chambers are, to all practical ef- 
fects, branches of government. And 
nearly every community of any size has 
its Realty Board, whose members are 
pledged to the same high standards of 
ethics as realtors everywhere. 

In addition, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, at Jacksonville, advertises widely 
its desire to be of service. 

In spite of all of this, those who fatten 
on the chumps continue to be well-fed, 
and land and lots are sold to Northern 
easy marks which would not bring a tenth 
or a twentieth of the price in Florida, or 
could not be sold at any price. 

There is plenty of speculation in 
Florida, in the sense that no man can 
know how fast the people will come— 
how soon a given population and conse- 
quent production of wealth will be at- 
tained. But, so far as Floridians are con- 
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cerned, they are on the ground. They are 
studying conditions. They are using their 
heads. 

The same thing applies, of course, to 
the outsider who, seeking a Florida in- 
vestment, looks before he leaps. 

But the sucker in the North does not 
speculate. For the most part he does not 
even have a chance to win. 

As a matter of general policy, almost 
every Chamber of Commerce in Florida 
suggests that the buyer see what he is 
buying before he acts. There are, to be 
sure, many firms of such good repute that 
this is not always necessary. But it is 
good advice in most cases. 

We have in Florida two important in- 
struments for the protection of the pub- 
lic. One is the real estate licensing law, 
the operation of which is just getting 
headway under the direction of its father, 
Walter W. Rose of Orlando. The other 
is a recently organized Better Business 
Bureau section of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce of Jacksonville, 
which co-operates, of course, with the 
two present Better Business Bureaus in 
the state, at Miami and St. Petersburg. 

And be it said to the credit of the news- 
papers of Florida that they have stood 
squarely behind these constructive move- 
ments, not only by giving their work 
editorial support, but with their money 
as well. 

Florida, appreciating what her popu- 
larity has cost in dollars and cents and 
in effort, is on the job. She is doing all 
she can to protect her good name. 

I have seen many industries respond 
whole-heartedly to the suggestion that 
they combine to protect their good name. 
But I never saw one respond more quickly 
and with better spirit and vigor than 
Florida is responding today. 


Florida today. 


National Circulation. 


to November. 5c per copy. 


SUNRISE MAGAZINE | 


The Illustrated Tourist and Realty Magazine 
of Daytona Beach 


A guality circulation among the greatest buying classes in 


Striking Feature Stories, Exclusive News Photographs and 
Choice News Briefs have built up a Local, State-wide and 


Published weekly, November to May; twice monthly, May 


Advertising Rates on Application 


MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


$1.00 a year. 
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MELBOURNE 
FLORIDA 


is a typical East-Coast seething little city. 
It has all the East-Coast attractions. It 
needed only one improvement—it had no 
Daily Newspaper, such as the Orlando 
Reporter-Star—Owned by the brothers 
Brossier, J. F. Schumann and J. J. 
Schumann. 


Florida Grasps Opportunities 


as they appear; 


so the Brossiers and Schumanns added the 


Melbourne Daily Journal — 


to their growing “string.” Now Mel- 
bourne has a live Daily. 
In this state where tourists leave close to ; 


A BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


the per capita expenditure for Nationally- 
advertised goods is at its peak. Your 
Florida list will be incomplete without the 


Melbourne Daily Journal | 


VERO BEACH | 
FLORIDA | 


is another East-Coast city which soon 

will require a Daily Newspaper. Here, 
also, the Brossier-Schumann group have | 
seized another opportunity. Beginning 
publication of the 


Vero Beach Journal 


as a Semi-weekly, they have equipped the 

plant to function for a Daily, and tug, | 
like hounds on a leash, waiting for the . 
Daily signal. ) 


Brossiers and Schumanns are forward- 
looking successful daily newspaper pub- 
lishers. They pledge themselves to these 
new tasks, conscious of their obligations 
to their clientele and to National Adver- 
tisers. 


Thus a large section of necessary Florida 
coverage is included in the Brossier- 
Schumann group. Their towns are “hand- 
picked” from the garden of success. 


Use these papers with the assurance that 
they are backed with Specialized, Native 
Florida newspaper experience, with ample 
capital to insure the greatest measure of 
successful operation. 


Nationally represented by 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc. 
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ST. PETERSBURG 


“THE SUNSHINE CITY” 


$24,349,700 Building Permits in 1925 
(20% under actual value according to Strauss) 
$45,547,181 Bank Deposits December 31, 1925 
$189,497,852 Bank Clearings in 1925 


(That means Power to Purchase) 


45,000 Permanent Population 
100,000 Estimated Winter Population 


NO BOOM 


Just 15 Years of Vigorous Growth at rate of 20% or more each year 


You can’t afford to neglect this market 


Che Evening tndependent 


“The Sunshine Paper” —free every day the sun fails to shine 
— covers St. Petersburg and immediate vicinity; three editions 
every week day afternoon. 


The Independent is the oldest daily newspaper in St. Peters- 
burg, but not too old to keep pace with the city it named 
“Sunshine” and helped build. Thirty-one per cent increase 
in circulation, 37 per cent increase in linage in 1925. Sixth 


among all six-day newspapers of the entire United States in 
linage carried during 1925. 


What would you like to know about us? 
Ask us or 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


National Advertising Representatives: 


THE EVENING INDEPENDENT ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
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FLORIDA ALERT TO CHECK PROMOTION FRAUDS) 


Better Business Bureaus on the Job to W 


Under 


ee ares FLA., Feb, 23.— 
The State of Florida, through the 
activities of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce co-operating with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, the Florida 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
Florida Real Estate Licensing Commis- 
sion and local Chambers of Commerce, 
more than 200 of them, throughout 
Florida, is engaged in an aggressive cam- 
paign against fraudulent real estate pro- 
motions and misleading advertising of 
Florida property, with the result so far 
of putting numerous crooked promoters 
out of business, obtaining in several in- 
stances a return to the purchasers of 
money paid for misrepresented real estate 
and, what will be eventually the most 
valuable effect of all, the establishment 
of a censorship over Florida advertising 
in newspapers outside of the state. 

So far nobody has been put in jail as 
a result of this campaign, but indictments 
have been obtained against several pro- 
moters and post office fraud orders have 
been issued against others, engaged in at- 
tempting to take advantage of the wide- 
spread interest in Florida real estate by 
offering property through misleading and 
deceptive advertising. 

One of the latest to be caught in the 
Better Business Bureau net is the noto- 
rious Charles Ponzi of Boston. After re- 
maining out of the public eye for a con- 
siderable period following his conviction 
for swindling by means of international 
postal money orders, Ponzi popped up in 


Hello Kansas—will this 14-foot corn 

do for the tropics? These towering 

stalks were grown in Duval County, 
near Dinsmore. 


Street scene at Ocala, typical of the 


stable character of the thriving towns of Florida, 


where the visitor’s problem is to find parking space after eight A. M. 


Florida a few months ago with a scheme 
for selling units of indebtedness of a land 
company for which he was trustee. He 
offered these units for sale at $10 each 
with a guarantee—Ponzi has always been 
strong on guarantees—of 300 per cent 
profit to every purchaser after 30 days. 
The documents delivered to buyers were 
cleverly worded to permit the payment of 
the so-called profits in either money or 
land, the land being “lots” in a 100-acre 
tract of wild land in Columbia County, 
Florida, which Ponzi had bought for $16 
an acre and on which no improvements 
of any kind beyond a few stakes to mark 
the limits of the 25x50 foot “lots” had 
been made. The Boston Better Business 
Bureau began the investigation and caused 
the arrest of ‘Calcedoni Alviti, Ponzi’s 
Boston partner, who had sold an incred- 
ible number of the Ponzi units to the same 
class of suckers who had fallen for 
Ponzi’s earlier scheme. The Boston bu- 
reau referred the matter to the St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. Better Business Bureau, 
the first one organized in the state, and 
i+ in turn took the matter up with the 
State Chamber of Commerce. The re- 
sults to date are that Ponzi is under in- 
dictment on four counts for violations of 
the laws of Florida, his partner Alviti 
has been sentenced to six months in the 
House of Correction in Boston and is 
out under $5,000 bail pending an appeal, 
and Ponzi himself is endeavoring to per- 
suade the Florida Better Business Bureau 
associates to consent to the withdrawal of 
their charges on his promise to make 
restitution. But the Federal authorities 
are on Ponzi’s trail, and the attention of 
the Massachusetts authorities has been di- 
rected to these new activities. 

“The newspapers of the United States 
are co-operating splendidly with the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce and 
the Better Business Bureau in checking 
up on suspicious advertising and refusing 
to run advertisements which are not ap- 
proved by one or both of these organiza- 
tions,” said John Garver of the National 
Better Business Bureau staff, who is in 
charge of investigations in Florida. “Tn 
Detroit all of the newspapers submit 
every Florida advertisement to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau before accepting it. 
In many other Florida cities most or all 
of the newspapers refer all advertisements 
of Florida real estate to the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. In this way not 


only are crooked promoters who are al- 
ready under investigation or suspicion 
prevented from spreading their nets for 


the unwary, but in some instances the 
first knowledge we have of new and sus- 
picious promotions has come to us from 
the northern press. 

“Two things I want to make particu- 
larly clear, in justice to the overwhelming 
majority of honest and worthy Florida 
real estate developers. 

“One is that most of the crooked pro- 


eed Out Fakers and to Insist on Truth in Advertising—Ponzi | 


Indictment—Other Promoters Forced to Return Money 


motions not only do not originate in 
Florida, but are not operated in or from 
Florida. Of the thirty odd cases which 
the State Chamber of Commerce and Bet- 
ter Business Bureau now have under in- 
vestigation more than two-thirds are 
operating exclusively in the north and 
have no representation of any kind im 
Florida. 

“The second important point is that the 
total amount of land and of money in 
volved in all of the cases of misrepre- 
sentation or fraud which we have been 
able to discover amounts to but a trifling 
fraction of the entire volume of real estate 
operations in Florida. I should say that 
the proportion was materially less than ] 
per cent of the whole. That is enough 
however, to create in the minds of the um 
thinking, and especially of those who have 
been stung and their friends, the impres 
sion that everything in Florida is on ai 
equally untrustworthy basis. 

“Fyen the acceptance by the northeri 
public of the slogan ‘Investigate befor 
Investing’ does not always serve to allay 
that suspicion. The State Chamber o 
Commerce, the Florida Association 0 
Real Estate Boards and the Better Busi 
ness Bureau have been using that sloga 
in their advertising for months and iti 
gaining effect. One of our investigator 
found that more than 500 ‘prospects’ ha 
made personal inspection of one so-calle 
development which offered alluring profit 
to investors, but instead of congratulatin 
themselves upon having acted upon ot 
advice and looking further for inves 
ments of real merit, most of these ha 
turned around and gone home loudly di 
nouncing everything in Florida as fraud 
lent. It is human nature, apparently, | 


(Continued on page XXXVI) 


St. Augustine is 
Three flags have flown 


stately resorts, fine roads, 


engineering skill, 
remodelled St. Augustine’s 


munity, is published 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


houses and the ancient Spanish-built fortress. 
gates of the ancient walled city still stand ajar, 
of St. Augustine’s welcome to the annual flood of visitors 
from the whole round world. 


City of beauty and progress, a mosaic of lovely homes, 
palm groves, 
bustling commercial centre. 
has nearly tripled since the last federal census. 
using the sand-sucking dredge, has | 


| Discriminating People 
Come to Spend an Hout in St. Augustine 
——and Remain for Life 


Most romantic city in America, where the glories of the 
past blend with the splendors of modern life. 


the oldest city in the United States. 
from some of her cherished relic 


Mammoth 
harbingers 


shining sea and a 
St. Augustine’s population 
Modern 


water front, providing new 


land with sea views for thousands of home builders. 
St. Augustine is a rich community, 
beloved by all who call it home. 


happy, progressive, 


St. Augustine’s newspaper, modern in every detail, 
editorially alert, commercially indispensable to the com- 
every evening and Sunday from one | 
of the finest printing plants in the South. Visiting news- 
paper and advertising men and their ladies are cordially 
invited to inspect this newspaper office. 


ST. AUGUSTINE RECORD 


Representative: 


ROBERT E. 


WARD, INC. 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ILLUSTRATED DAILY TAB 


Morning Daily and Sunday 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


VANDERBILT NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


The development of Miami as a metropolis has created a market of 
unusual scope as the consumption of advertised and trade-marked 
merchandise testifies. 


Miami is a city where permanent establishment and growth is posi- 
tively assured and because of this fact National Advertisers should 


develop the market from the standpoint of output to their fullest ability. 


The Illustrated Daily Tab (Morning and Sunday) has established itself 
as a live, clean newspaper worthy of consideration whenever advertis- 


ing appropriations are being considered. 


The Morning newspaper field presents an attractiveness both in 


potential worth and coverage which warrants the suggestion that the 
Illustrated Daily Tab be included in all national appropriations that 
include Miami. 
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In the citrus belt, garner in 1925 of more than fifty millions of wealth for the 
citizens of Florida. 


ra | 


FLORIDA ALERT TO CHECK 
PROMOTION FRAUDS 


(Continued from page XXXIV) 
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generalize from insufficient information.” 

The First Better Business Bureau in 
Florida was organized just a year ago 
by the St. Petersburg Advertising Club, 
mainly through the efforts of William G. 
Freeman, the club’s president, formerly 
one of the best known advertising men 
of New York City. Miami followed a 
short time later. At the August confer- 
ence of Better Business Bureaus at In- 
dianapolis it was decided to send a rep- 
resentative to Florida, in view of the 
many inquiries about Florida promotions 
which were being received by the 45 Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus throughout the 
United States. Edward A. Schwab, 
special representative of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, who had been lent 
to the St. Petersburg bureau in the spring 
of 1925, was detailed to co-operate with 
Mr. Garver, who came to Florida early 
n November and has been continuously 
engaged in investigations since then. Fred 
Schwab and Ben Garver have since been 
added to the staff, and early in February 
the work of the Better Business Bureau 
and that of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce along similar lines was co-ordi- 
nated. 

“The Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce invited the Better Business Bureau 
to join forces with us in the effort to 
eliminate fraudulent promotions and mis- 
leading advertising from the Florida 
situation,” said A. A. Coult, general sec- 
retary of the State Chamber. “The State 
Chamber of Commerce as such only came 
into existence in December, but for some 
months previously, as the Florida Devel- 
opment Board, we had been investigating, 
both with our own personnel and with 
the aid of investigators borrowed from 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
every suspicious promotion and advertise- 
ment that came to our notice. The pres- 
ent arrangement avoids duplication of ef- 
fort and makes the work in this direction 
of the State Chamber, the State Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and the Bet- 


Ee 


TRI-CITY MORNING NEWS 


Bradenton-Manatee-Palmetto 


(Eventually one big city) 


Florida. 


BRADENTON - 


Fully covering the tri-cities and famous Manatee section of marvelous 
Read by thousands of prosperous citizens and tourists who 
“read at breakfast what happened last night” in the only morning news- 
paper published in this locality. Manatee county comprises an advancing 
community, banking its growth on the most prolific and substantial 
agricultural section in the world, with every added attraction appealing 
to the winter tourist, forming a prosperous market of recognized perma- 
nency, ready and willing to buy what you have to sell. Synonymous with its 
development is the daily expansion of the TRI-CITY MORNING NEWS, 


claiming a morning and Sunday circulation of the healthiest condition. 


ter Business Bureau more effective. 

“Since Feb. 1 the work has been so or- 
ganized that we can now not only read 
every Florida real estate advertisement 
which is published and check up promptly 
on representations made, through the local 
Chambers of Commerce and Real Estate 
Boards affiliated and co-operating with us, 
but we can inspect the property offered, 
look up the people back of it, and be 
prepared to give intelligent information 
about particular developments and to 
curb the activities of those who through 
over-enthusiasm, lack of experience or de- 
liberate intent misrepresent the properties 
which they offer. 

“Original investigations of this kind put 
the State Chamber of Commerce in a 
position to answer the enormous corre- 
spondence resulting from our advertise- 
ments in northern newspapers and maga- 
zines. Each of these advertisements car- 
ries a coupon to be sent in by those de- 
siring information about Florida. Many 
want merely general information such as 
can be given through booklets and other 
printed matter, but a surprisingly high 
percentage of inquiries relate to specific 
developments and real estate offerings. 

“Tn all something like 200 investiga- 
tions have been made. In only a few has 
anything that could properly be termed a 
fraud been discovered. In some instances 
it has been found that the owners were 
entirely honest but that they were un- 
aware of the representations made by the 
men in charge of sales and advertising. 
For example, a development known as 
Kissimmee Shores was represented as 
suitable for immediate agricultural occu- 
pation, as being near the City of Kis- 
simmee on a main state highway and with 
ample railroad facilities. Kenneth Back- 
man, manager of the Boston Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, called the attention of the 
State Chamber of Commerce to the ad- 
vertising of this project which was ap- 
pearing in New England. Our investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact that the property 
lies 50 miles from Kissimmee, that it is 
not on a main highway nor a railroad, 
and that it will require a great deal of 
drainage before it can be farmed. I com- 
municated these facts to the Boston Bet- 

(Continued on page XXXVIIT) 


FLORIDA 


for 


1926 
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Sarasota 


Biggest little city in the 


world 


Fastest growing city in Florida. 


A city with 42 millionaires and 


71 big Real Estate subdivisions. 


Bank deposits $15,000,000.00. 


Super-power electric plant. Deep- 
water harbors under construc- 
tion to be finished in 1926. 


Population more than doubles 
yearly; 1926 building permits 
$100,000,000.00. 


arasota Herald 
MORNING & SUNDAY 


20 to 40 pages daily, 


54 to 72 pages Sundays. 
A place where money is 


—and where it is spent. 


S. C. BECKWITH 


Special Agency 


Foreign Representatives 
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In Florida, it’s BROWARD COUNTY— 


In Broward County, it’s FORT LAUDERDALE— 
In Fort Lauderdale, it’s— 


and the 


FTLAUDERDALE DAILY NEWS 


An All-day Combination That Serves Well 


THEY ARE BROWARD COUNTY’S ONLY DAILY PAPERS 
AND COVER THE TERRITORY BETWEEN MIAMI AND 
WEST PALM BEACH AS THOROUGHLY AS THE SUNSHINE 


Fort Lauderdale-is situated on beautiful New River and so close to 
Lake Mabel that its deep harbor facilities are the greatest to be found 
on the entire East coast. . 
H It is the Gate City to the Everglades, therefore bounded on the west Mr. Advertiser 
by the most fertile farm land to be found in the state, 


The population of this rapidly growing city has increased 300% in the Fort Lauderdale and 


past year and boasts of its 18,000 inhabitants to start the year 1926. Broward County offer 


The Morning Sun and the Daily News serve this fast growing com- 
munity as any great community should be served. All the news all : 
Te most every commodity 


a good market for al- 


Both papers carry daily the full leased wires of the Associated Press ; and these commodities 
together with the very best features that money will buy. 


can best be sold thru 


sikeeee | the advertising  col- 
The News Publishing Co. 


umns of these rapidly 


THOMAS N. STILWELL HORACE C. STILWELL growing papers. 
President Sec’y & Treasurer 
FREDERIC NORTH SHOREY MILTON J. MISNER 
Publisher Business Manager 


National Representative: FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 
Chicago New York Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Not Venice, but Miami Beach, and the gondolier sings a song, which might be 
“Qld Black Joe,” or such of the negro spirituals as “All God’s Chilluns,” 
golden music under a tropic moon. 


offered it for sale in smaller parcels. The 
FLORIDA ALERT TO CHECK Buffalo and Rochester Better Business 


PROMOTION FRAUDS 


Bureaus called the matter to our atten- 
tion and I wrote him asking for a legal 
description of his land, which had been 
represented to him as being on the Dixie 
Highway. We found not only that it was 
not on the Dixie Highway, but he did 
not. even have a legal title to the land 
which he was selling. He has agreed to 
refund the money to several thousand per- 
- sons who have bought lots from him. 

“A development known as Arcadia Gar- 
dens reaped a harvest last summer by 
selling lots to tourists visiting Atlantic 
City, N. J., representing that a piece of 
wilderness was a complete development 
with all improvements in and buildings 
constructed. In this case, too, the pro- 
moters have agreed to return the money 

paid.” 


(Continued from page XXXVI) 


ter Business Bureau, which got in touch 
with the owners. They were horrified to 
learn what had been said about their 
property. A great many persons had 
bought ten-acre units in this development 
for $1,000 each and the owners imme- 
diately sent out a letter to every purchaser 
offering to refund the money. They are 
now organizing a special drainage district 
under the state laws. 

“Some times a man advertises in good 
faith things which are not true. A man 
in Buffalo bought a tract of Florida land 
which he had never seen on representa- 
tions which he accepted and on which he 


FLORIDA’S NEXT BIG CITY 


FORT PIERCE 


‘THE HUB OF FLORIDA” 


Seaport City—Railroad Center 
Florida Highway Junction Point 
Population 10,000—Winter 16,000 


Situated in The Wonder County 


ST. LUCIE COUNTY 


The Agricultural Paradise of Florida 


FOR THE 8TH CONSECUTIVE SEASON, WINNER OF THE 
GRAND CITRUS FRUIT AWARD IN FLORIDA—SCORING 
952 POINTS OUT OF A POSSIBLE 1000. 


This Wonderful Section of the 
Nation’s Wonder State FLORIDA 


Served by the 


FORT PIERCE RECORD 


Every Morning—7 Mornings A Week 


—READ IN EVERY HOME— 
NEWS SERVICE—LEASED WIRE OF UNITED NEWS 


FROST, LANDIS AND KOHN 


National Advertising 
Representatives: 


for 
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AN EPOCH MARKING RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT ESTABLISHED 
BY THE TAMPA TELEGRAPH 


Since the organization. of this 
paper each passing month has 
seen new records made, never be- 
fore paralleled in the history of 
journalism, 


TWO THINGS RESPONSIBLE 


for the wonderful record made by the 
Telegraph: 

—_IN ALL HISTORY sae ees 
HAS NEVER BEEN SUCH =A 
ERA OF SOUND YET TREMEN- 
DOUS DEVELOPMENT IN ANY 
TERRITORY AS IS SNOW 
PROGRESS ON THE WEeo 
COAST OF FLORIDA. 


_THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
MAKE UP THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH OWNS AND OPERATES 
THE PAPER ARE ALL TRAIN- 
ED NEWSPAPER SPECIALISTS 
WHO... HAVE” .WORKEDSS 
GETHER IN THE TAMPA FIELD 
FOR? (MANY! “Y¥ERARS Sis 
KNOW THEIR CLIENTELE AND 
THEY KNOW CONDITIONS 
WHICH EXIST HERE a 
KNOW -HOW TO. HANDEE 
THEM. 


IT IS NOW A PROVEN FACT | 


that no advertising campaign which 
is intended to cover the Tampa field 
either local or foreign can fulfill its 
purpose without using this medium. 


Both the volume of advertising 
carried and the marvelous growth of 
circulation verify this fact. 


It will pay you to investigate 


THE TAMPA TELEGRAPH 


‘Tampa’s Livest Newspaper”’ 


Representatives: 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Leadership! 


The 


Daytona Beach News 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
FIRST 
in 


Local Advertising 
A. B. C. Circulation 
National Advertising 
Merchandising Cooperation 


The Daytona Beach News has almost double the paid circulation of any 
daily newspaper in Volusia County, or on the East Coast of Florida 
between St. Augustine and West Palm Beach. 


Circulation NOW Over 6,400 
PERMANENT POPULATION ESTIMATED AT 25,000 


For RESULTS Use 
THE DAYTONA BEACH NEWS 


Associated Press, International News Service and other well-known features 
The only A.B. C. Newspaper in Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Represented by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Chicago New York Atlanta ’ St. Louis Kansas City 


View almost anywhere in central Florid 


waters, alive 
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FLORIDA REDISCOVERED 


(Continued from page III) 


but the state has not learned to refine it 
for fertilizer in her own plants. The 
total mineral output is valued at $16,000,- 
000 per annum. There is a large fishing 
industry and a lively tobacco. manu- 
facturing business, particularly of cigars, 
of which half a billion are produced in 


a year. The forest yield is more than 
$40,000,000, including turpentine and 
rosin. There are diversified small in- 


dustries, outside of agriculture, but all are 
dwarfed by the building, tourist trade, 
commercial retailing, transportation and 
agriculture. 

Now that the excitement of the big 
speculative land rush has subsided the 
thoughtful citizen discusses the future of 


the new-found state, and the great, 
pulsating, unanimous thought is—agri- 
culture. If the state has been neglected 


as a resort it has been wholly ignored 
as a seat of immense farming enter- 
prise. Less than ten per cent of the 
available and suitable farm land, some of 
it as black as your hat and much of it 
of amazing fertility, has been touched by 
plough or harrow. Indeed, 20,000,000 
acres, susceptible of cultivation for from 
one to four annual crops of some 250 
logical commodities, lie under the sun 
in their primitive state. 

This is another paradox, for Florida 
eats and demands the best and her nat- 
ural crops come at a time of the year 
when they may sell in northern markets 
as luxuries. The state does not by any 
means feed its own population. L. M. 
Rhodes, of the Florida State Marketing 
Bureau, recently prepared the following 
record of the 1925 food importations into 
Florida from the outside world: 


Bacon) atide por kes t- $19,403,221 
Beef and veallss..- ences 13,797,106 
Dairy products .......-.- 24,035,181 
Tard Soke aah 3,199,668 
Lamb and mutton ........ 1,700,000 
Poultry acer coir 7,500,0 
Egeseaneers ote tara 4,500,000 
Flour, meal, bread ....... 18,000,000 
Corn 4.5 donee 8,000,000 
Feed ssttttismenmerr eine 5,250,000 
Canned goods, fruits and 

vepetaples sissies «aisie-¥ 18,750,000 


sce ie iste eeatehers $124,135,176 


It will be understood, of course, the 


Total 
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a above Lake Okee chobee, Spanish moss decorating every tree and cool lake 


with fish and pelicans, giving the northerner a thrill. 


state has no census machinery for se- 
curing direct absolutely accurate data, but 
it is possible to reach certain estimates 
by deduction, and this Mr. Rhodes did. 

Mr. Rhodes’ estimates point the way 
to the farmer of the future, an accurate 
indication of what is needed. And Hor- 
ace E. Norton, one of the best-informed 
and most conservative agricultural an- 
alysts of the state, with national experi- 
ence, said to this writer: 

“Eyery item on the import list can be 
grown in Florida, some better here than in 
any place that I have ever discovered. 
It is one of the great economic absurdi- 
ties that Florida last year purchased out- 
side of her borders a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of foodstuffs. 

“This is an excellent cattle and hog 
country. The tick that plagues cattle 
can be controlled and is being controlled. 
I have never seen finer hogs in any state 
than here. The state needs dairy de- 
velopment on a large scale. Around 
Jacksonville is the best chicken country 
I know of, and one young friend of mine 
has made a clean-up there with poultry 
in the past two years. You see wild 
ducks on every lake, but you will hunt 
far and wide for a duck farm like those 
which abound on Long Island. There 
are four or five excellent varieties of 
hay which may be grown the year round 
in Florida. We can grow alfalfa, but 
there are more profitable hays. We 
can grow oats and corn in immense 
quantities. Florida has been simply 
neglected. 

The future will see a great number of 
small farms here. Ten acres is enough 


for a man, if he farms intensively. I 
know a man who makes $7,000 a ‘year 
from two acres. Intelligent farming will 
net large scale farming from $200 to a 
$1,000 an acre. This is the next big 
move in Florida.” 

The land along the northern boundary 
of the state is looked upon as the best 
general farming country. The best citrus 
fruit land lies down the peninsula, from 
50 to 75 miles below the northern bor- 
der, 

Florida is sandy around her boun- 
daries, white sand at the coast lines and 
sometimes in the interior, rich sandy 
loan on the big central ridge or terrace 
that “extends from the northern border 
south almost to the Everglades. Geolo- 
gists say that Florida was once under 
water and as the seas have receded 
through the long spans of time terraces 
have been left on either side of the 
peninsula, the center being 280 to 300 
feet above sea level and the coast ter- 
races being so flat that the ebb tides 
leave millions of acres of marsh land 
exposed. 


There are, of course, exceptional wide 
beaches of hard sand, where automobiles 
race for thirty miles. 


Florida’s 50,000 farmers, occupying 2,- 
000,000 acres, raise annual crops ap- 
proaching $100,000,000 in value. Fruits, 
berries (including magnificent strawber- 
ries and blueberries), sugar cane, tobacco, 
ferns, celery and potatoes, and all man- 
ner of garden truck, melons, nuts ranging 
from the coconut to the delicious paper- 
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section in Florida. 


States. 
1924-25. 
$7,000,000 is 
horticulture. 


SANFORD, FLA. 


“The City Substantial” 
The center of the most intensively developed agricultural 


Sanford ships more than 73% of all the celery grown in 
Florida, and 334% of the total production of the United 


It shipped more than 5800 carloads during the season of 
derived annually from agriculture and 
To reach these prosperous farmers—use 


Che Sanford Herald 


“The only daily thoroughly covering Seminole County” 
Rates and circulation on request 


THE © > 
PLANT <crin 
COURIER 


Oldest Newspaper in 


Hillsborough (Florida’s — 
greatest county) 


Offers 


Better service to adver- — 
tisers than any other | 


medium or combination 
of mediums in Eastern 
Hillsborough. 


PLANT CITY has a 
population of approxi- — 
mately 8,000 (1925 state 
census shows 6,639) and 
a trade-area population of 
20,000. Known as “The 
Substantial City.” 


The greatest winter 
strawberry and produce 
market (F.O.B.) in the 
South. 


Florida’s leading inland 
shipping point. More 
trains daily than any 
other city in Florida ex- 
cept Jacksonville. 


Seven main highways 
connect the city with 
hundreds of thousands of | 
acres of the best and most 
highly developed agricul- | 
tural territory in Florida. | 
These roads are to be sup- | 
plemented with $1,100,000 | 
(60 miles) of hard-sur- 
faced 16-foot lateral high- | 
ways for which the Fourth | 
Commissioner’s district | 
has already voted bonds. | 

One modern school | 
building to every 1,200 
men, women and children 
residents. Known also as | 
“A city of churches.” 


THE ADVERTISER | 
whose product appeals to 
a rural population accus- 
tomed to the conveniences 
of city life, will get RE- 
SULTS by placing his 
copy in 


THE PLANT Clty 
CourIER 


(Every morning, except 
Monday) 


Leased wire service of United 
News—Member of Central 


Press Association. 


Published by 


PLANT CITY COURIER 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


W. K. ZEWADSKI, Jr., 
President | 


ARTHUR G. IVEY, 
Sec’y-Treas. and Mgr. | 


i 
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Let the Corset Cover 
Twins 
“CAMISOLE and BRASSIERE” 


Cover Your 


Central Florida Wants 


J. Clement Brossier R. Bazile Brossier 


You can’t judge Florida’s purchasing power by its population, it must be judged by its wealth. 


We do not know of a single family within a radius of fifty miles of Orlando which is in financial want. 


The people of Florida buy what they want and have the money to pay for it regardless of cost. 


Here’s a fertile field for national advertisers. Besides our own population, well-to-do tourists 
roam our state and ngver pass up Orlando. They'll be prospects for your products when they return 


home. 
THE REPORTER has daily afternoon deliveries in the following cities: 
Orlando Clermont St. Cloud Melbourne 
Formosa Winter Garden Titusville Sanford 
Winter Park Ocoee Indian River City Maitland re: 
Apopka Pine Castle Cocoa Longwood > 
Eustis ' Kissimmee Rockledge Alta Monte Springs :! 
The growth of Orlando: 
Population City Property Valuations Building Permits 
a es ee ,894 
1920 ae Hise (Approximately 60%) OM) Sao oe 1,596,118.00 
PZor(April'l)....... 22;213 192 [eee ae 3,002,468.00 
1926 (January 1)... 33,000 '900....... BOSE 193:005 a5g0 n 3,271,799.00 
Enrollment White Public Schools 1910 ....... 4,113,653.00 993) 3,033, 139.00 
UU) en Zo [970 eee 11,650,792.00 L974 ee 5,715,478.00 
ah eee Reh AL 20,784,455.00 1925 ....... $1,800,007.00 
oe ee 3,991 [92530 eee 27,633,396.00 —(To Oct. 15, 1925) 
BANKS 


Total resources in our territory exceed $40,000,000.00 


CITY TAX RATE 
21 Mills on 60% valuation, or $12.60 on $1,000.00. 


There are two good daily newspapers in Orlando. We don’t cover the entire field—only about eS 
But we have an afternoon paper which enjoys the confidence of this 95% population, and retains 
the respect of our enemies (not many but a few). 


The Sunday Reporter-Star published in conjunction with the week-day Evening Reporter-Star is 
the only locally illustrated paper in Central Florida. To use the Evening Reporter-Star and the 
Sunday Reporter-Star guarantees to advertisers full coverage of this rich and lucrative section. 


P. S.—The daily circulation is 9,330 The A.B.C. gives the R.-S. more 
‘ apr local circulation than other 
The Sunday circulation is 10,450 papers distributed in this section. 


P. S. No. 2—The total linage for the Evening Reporter-Star for 1925 was—8,926,078. 
Its closest competitor was 8,594,012. 


Represented in the National Field by BRYANT-GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, Inc. 
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All over Florida one sees causeways and bridges built to connect islands and keys 
with the mainland. 


FLORIDA REDISCOVERED 


(Continued from page XL) 


shell pecan, abound wherever man has 
put his hand to the soil, and often, in 
the case of berries and nuts, in wild 
profusion. There is no fencing law in 
Florida and one of the picturesque sights 
is that of cattle and hogs roaming over 
the roads herded in range counties by 
cowboys who look to the tourist as 
if they has just arrived from Yuma. 

Florida’s citrus crop, taken from 17,- 
000,000 trees, runs to more than 20,000,- 
000. boxes per annum of oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines, worth $51,469,- 
280. Pineapples. grow over a huge 
acreage of the state. 

Many look to the Everglades as the 
future garden spot of the state, able to 
feed a large section of the world’s pop- 
ulation. This vast saucer, covering 4\- 
500 square miles, lying south of Lake 
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Okeechobee, with its black muck bed 
created by centuries of layers of decayed 
vegetation, is being reclaimed by the 
tractor which ploughs drainage canals 
% to 75 feet wide, relieving the land of 
its water and making seed grow under 
the hot sun with stupendous results. The 
FarmernientiOwat works iu themyer. 
elades. Among his crops are all sorts 
of garden truck, sugar cane, rice, hay, 
corn, millet, maize, peanuts, oranges, 
grapefruit, limes, avocados and bananas. 
He is also raising live stock in small vol- 
ume. The Everglades are being sold as 
small farms, but many believe that the 
future will see vast ranch operations car- 
ried on there by corporations which will 
specialize farming on a new scale. One 
of the familiar remarks is that the Ever- 
glades will some day make fruit and 
vegetable luxuries as common in the 
North in December as they are in Sep- 
tember. 
In his excellent book, “Florida in the 
Making,” Frank Parker Stockbridge 
(Continued on page XLIII) 


STATION 


EUSTIS 


FLORIDA 


IN LAKE COUNTY, 
Where T. Jeff Bailey Publishes His Daily Effort, 


The Eustis Lake Region 


—A Very Good Little Newspaper, 
BROADCASTING: 


A CITY OF HOMES 
Built by Cultured-Liberal Yankees 
Encouraged by Tolerant-Friendly Crackers 


GOOD 
Schools—Churches—Fishing—Boating— Golfing 
Gun Club—Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs—Country 

Club—Band Concerts—Playgrounds— 
Climate—People—Lakes—Hills 
Scenery—Citrus Fruits 
(One wanting more should die and go to Heaven) 


EUSTIS 


— Pulls Like a Porous Plaster 
Wears Like a Pig’s Nose— 


a | anWeatss Lakes ORIG SiN CE Sie 7 eee, 
USE A TWO CENT.STAMP AND LISTEN IN ON 
The Chamber of Commerce 


nes 


ay nied | HOME 
John C . Martin EDITION 


VOL. 1. No. 75. WU ie ‘Tampa, Florida, Saturday, February 20, 1926. AN INDEPENDENT OE Tet sOnoAT Price 5c 


«Florida’s Fastest Growing Newspaper” 


The big tabloid success of the past year in 
America. It is a true newspaper, done 
up in the convenient package of the new 
journalism. It is a leader of thought and 
action in wonderful Tampa, independent, 
liberal, constructive, wholesome, a paper 
for home-loving, state-building men and 


women. 


Because the Globe is a good newspaper, a 
delightful entertainment, an independent 
advocate of progress, Tampa has given it 
splendid support from its first issue. In 
less than a year it has become a notable 


circulation and advertising success. 


National distributors of worthy mer- 
chandise deserve to know that the gateway 


to Tampa's substantial homes is the 


Tampa Evening Globe 


Evening Hours are Reading Hours 


Published Daily Except Sunday 


National Representatives: 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


New York Atlanta 


be 
— 


FLORIDA REDISCOVERED 
(Continued from page Xl) 


rote: “Development of the Everglades 
a job for capital in large sums, for 
: individual small farmer, except in a 
v favored cases, cannot afford to un- 
irtake the necessary ditching and dik- 
; to supplement the drainage system 
feary to insure against floods or 
Dught; only ona large scale is it prof- 
ile to install pumping systems ade- 
jite at all times to the emergencies 
jich may arise at any time.” 

After one has visited many of the 38 
ses of the state where daily newspapers 
} published the temptation is to write 
jook-length account of their individual 
jracter, almost uniform beauty and 
yonishing common development during 
I} to two years. A dozen of them 
) almost brand new, 

acksonville is the solid northern base 
) Florida’s progress, itself last to fall 
ler the spell of speculative rushing 
i today as live and with as many in- 
sting stories to tell as any other city. 
"> builders are there, making over the 
| city, much of which deserves to re- 
in because of ancient glory. 


Jo more romantic city exists in Amer- 
than St. Augustine, first white man 
element in the United States, to which 
'g relics of the five governments under 
‘ch she has lived. But St. Augustine, 
ite her narrow twisting streets, is 
sntially a modern city, filled with 
imificent hotels and homes, gay and 
iring. On the road to Orlando, 
iropolis of the center of the state, one 
> the bustling, clean new cities of 
tings, Palatka, DeLand, Sanford and 
urs, and the rich truck gardens with 
“usion of lettuce, celery, beans, cu- 
ibers, _ peppers, strawberries, and 
yes. Ferns are grown here in the 
i-shade of lattice buildings; florists 
* the whole country use them to gar- 
‘ bouquets. 
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Orlando had in 1910 3,894 people, and 
Carl Hunt told this writer that the 
present population is 31,478. The value 
of her city property has multiplied 27 
times. Her total bank resources are 
$26,000,000. A progressive, liberal town 
is Orlando and beautiful to look upon, 

‘Kissimmee, Haines City, Winter 
Haven, Lakeland, Plant City, Bartow, 
Sebring, Arcadia, Punta Gorda are on 
the long, good road to Fort Myer, all 
deserving a place in the picture of a 
state being magically built. Each has its 
industries, each its chamber of commerce, 
each its devoted advocates, each its quota 
of fine homes, parks, drives, trading cen- 
ters and most often a municipal band. 
Fort Myers is spotless and possesses one 
of the prettiest residential streets in the 
country. 

North on the Gulf coast the road leads 
through Sarasota and Bradenton to 
Tampa, famous old city, now triple its 
1920 size, modernized, impressive, as ac- 
tive as any northern town, and very rich. 
Over Gandy Bridge, more than six miles 
in length, one-half of the distance over 
water, you wheel your way, en route 
paying a toll which seems to be fair, 
but which, you are told, is regarded by 
the bridge corporation to be so exces- 
sive that application has been made to the 
legislature to have it cut down in the 
public interest. By this bridge the dis- 
tance to St. Petersburg is shortened by 
40 miles and time is money in Florida. 
St. Petersburg was named by a sailor 
from Russia as a result of a little dis- 
cussion on the primitive dock of the 
long ago between that gentleman and a 
crony from Detroit. The latter was loyal 
to the Michigan city and the two drew 
lots, St. Petersburg winning. The de- 
feated gentleman later started the De- 
troit Hotel, now a romantic hostelry of 
the city. The old fishing village of a 
quarter of a century ago today has more 
than 50,000 residents and some of the 
claims of Winter population run as high 
as 150,000. It is a resort city, with 
wide streets, glorious drives, fine hotels 
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20 miles of the “GoLp Coast”’— 


COVERED BY 


Che Stuart Daily News 


STUART, FLORIDA 


Only medium for blanket- 
ing important twenty - mile 
stretch of Florida’s famous 
East Coast, including City of 
Stuart and all of Martin 
County. 


Recognized commercially, 
agriculturally and as a winter 
resort, STUART, FLORIDA, 
is the fastest growing city in 
the fastest growing section of 
the fastest growing State in 


the UNION. 


Palm Beach 
Today 


Represents More Capital—Has 

More Bank Deposits—More Money 

Per Capita—Enjoys Greater Busi- 

ness, Industrial and Building Ac. 
tivity with 


STABILITY 


than at any Time in History 
The Following Should Be Sufficient for 


A Guarantee of the Stability of 
Palm Beach 


The following vast sums were expended for improvement, con- 
struction and development, either completed or in process of 
completion from January, 1925, to January 21, 1926, in West Palm 
Beach and Palm Beach: 


Municipal Improvements ..................... $ 6,480,000.00 


Publics UthGesge ray tee eee eT er 4,800,000.00 
Inlet ‘and: Poffo fore. ee ee eee 4,250,000.00 
Southern Boulevard Bridge gga otic se nee 300,000.00 
SCHOO. Serre ern. meme Wun a” 775,000.00 
Semi-civic Buildings epierinan x: sess dee ong hes 1,000,000.00 
Development of Subdivisions 7) ae. 2 ote - 24,000,000.00 
Building Permits 419255)., ereranaee ee y ek 31,724,761.00 
Building Permits, 1926;)'to) Date. oe... 1,677,005.00 


19,857,064.00 


2 Ota] Sorceress ci ee we , OM er gd $94,863,830.00 


The Palm Beach Post 


Is Representative of 


The Growth and Stability 
of 


Palm Beach 


There is no other Medium in Summer or Winter that so thoroughly 


XLIl 


This bright, effective daily, running 
from eight to twenty pages, reaches 
more than nine out of ten People in 
the city and county, wherein the na- 
tional advertiser will find an acknowl- 
edged field of prosperous buyers. 


covers the Spenders of the classes and the masses of Palm Beach, 
West Palm Beach and Palm Beach County as 


The Palm Beach Post 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
“The Leading Paper” 
(Only Member A. B. C. in Palm Beach County) 


Stuart, Florida 


“The Atlantic Gateway to the Gulf” 


)) ym 


Foreign Representatives: 


| = Ralph R. Mulligan, Representatives 
30 East Forty-second Street 
| New Make Nay. FROST, LANDIS AND KOHN 
| ce NEG nec NEW YORK)" 8'GHICAGGy 2 ATLANTA 


Chicago, II. : ' 
Gravure Service Corporation, New Y ork 
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Result of the sand-sucker dredge at St. Augustine. The former ugly shore 

line has been cleaned up and the seawall is now of solid concrete. Off 

this seawall are acres of newly made lands where fine homes are replacing 
the water wastes of yesterday. 


ee 


FLORIDA AGGRESSIVE FOR 
HONEST BUSINESS 
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is certainly a position that shows both 
vision and courage, and I did not hesi- 
tate to say to the business men of Florida 
that I knew that honest business men in 
every part of the country would strike 
hands with them in helping them main- 
tain that position. 

But before I close this article I must 
not forget to say a word about the great- 
est book on Florida that has yet seen 
the light. Of course I refer to “Florida 


in the Making,” by Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge and John Holliday Perry, two 
newspaper men known in every part of 
the country. They have really put on 
the printed page a moving panorama of 
what is going on in this great State all 
the way from Key West to Pensacola. 
After reading a chapter or two one gets 
into the swing of this mighty moving 
picture and has that sense of reality that 
one gets in trudging the great highways 
of India with “Kim.” As a newspaper 
man myself, I lift my hat in admiration 
to what two co-workers in the news- 
paper field have done—they have made 
a book that presents to the life the 
varied resources of a wonderful state 
and the type and character of the men 
who are developing them. 


LEADING 


INDIAN RIVER COUNTY’S 
NEWSPAPER 
AND ONLY DAILY 


VERO BEACH 
PRESS 


VERO BEACH FLORIDA 


COUNTY SEAT OF INDIAN RIVER COUNTY 
“WHERE THE TROPICS BEGIN” 


FULL LEASE WIRES OF 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 
UNITED PRESS 


NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


8,000 


NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


B. W. WILLIAMS 


EDITOR AND 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


a 


Chicago New York Alanta 


February 2%, 1926 


SARASOTA 


Florida 


The Most Progressive City on the West Coast 


Population - - - 12,000 
Population of trading area 30,000 


Sarasota is one of the most 
attractive resort cities of 
Florida. During the past 


year over $10,000,000 was ex- 


pended in the construction of 
residences, hotels and com- 
mercial structures. It is the 
Spring training camp of the 
New York Giants. 


Sarasota County is one of 
the largest producers of veg- 
etables and citrus fruits in 


Florida. 


The leading newspaper of 
this rich market is the 


SARASOTA DAILY TIMES 


This paper with its full news 
services and features offers 
advertisers complete cover- 


age of its field. 


Spend a Summer this Winter in Sarasota 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


St. Louis 
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—Owgets THIN ‘ 
bbeaieasidi i LeELePeHH HN 
tNUSLERS RAS PREREPETA LER Es 


i HIE MATS, 


The News Wishes You the Happiest New Year 


Him Daily Ge News [353° 


: : ° ° : s SB co) 
Contrary to the belief of the average school-child the Florida alligator of this Stes RS Py 


day is found only in zoo or leather factory pens. IS TAGES SY Pete Fw SIGE A a alee 
- EDITORIAL os 
looking solid, some of them comparable —————— 
FLORIDA REDISCOVERED to New York or Chicago structures, and And now there is another big hotel about to open — the Rolyat in Pasad na. Have you seen 


this wonderful place? It is truly Spanish in design and construc tion and atmosphere Wondler- 
ful, wonderful conception It has a touc h of Castilian Castle, the homey likeness of a Hacienda 
of the Spanish Dons When on Sin the midst of this magnificent pile and realizes that the 
tile vases and much of the trimming: was brought fromMexico and Spam he lends himself to 
dreams We know no place like the Rolyat, but for some reason or other ik reminds us of Mis- 
Sion Inn, Riverside. California There seem. to be an awe-inspiring something that breathes an 
atmosphere altogether different rom anything else we have Go out and sec the Rolyat  Itis 
worth your while to know that this wonderful work of art, a monument to Jack Taylor is one of 
St Petersburg's eatest ass 


a wavy shore drive through the city, 
rapidly nearing completion, reminding 
one of Lake Shore Drive. 

They talk about Miami as being a 
100,000 population city and although this 
writer did not stop to count he believes 
ieee liters caicityron business, with good 
times on the side, and men have made 


(Continued from page XLIII) 
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nd villas, and looks like a big city, with 
new harbor full of ships. 

The amiable Florida scrap is between 
he West and East coasts. These are 


How about the railroad crossings that the city commissioners were going to rive the rail 


roads 10 days to protect? What has happened Whose fault is it that the se crossings are nat 
protected? We know that Mavor Blar 


0 : aN. Z nts'them protectéd because he said so, and Mayor 
| i ide. To choose -; : Blane is as much interested in the interests of the people ; 1 protecting the people as anybody 
ot a me ae a isle ae eace of JOrtunes there that should furnish “suc- Ganjbe, Hels aaivanaihamnertine ie Hews alanis ciate TUG 
etween em 1S: to S p cess stories” for magazines that like em that he wants to protect our people from accide nts ab the railroad crossings 


und, not to mention more dire results Non isn't there something that can be done to put the resolution into effect that was passed 


for years and years. Everyone seemed 


fk iced 1 d : x : some days ago asking that these railroad crossings be protec ted” Why is it that the c ity has to 
a preference be too a 1 an to be we irking at New York speed in pee ine railroad to eo this? Why not order them jong it? Why not tell them that if they don’t e 
O1Sy. Mi: : . 3 a - a oo it they can't run thei trains across the street? Then they willdoit What right has the rail tong 
; ; Miami last week, and the newspaper fel- oad company, because it 1s a railroad company and hve 2, to. go to certain poi | 
a ae the Gulf He handsome, Bate the a ne vy * pap ee i ee. : it ) Re da c ny any a ne anise ego toreer ain points and | 
last Coast—glitteringly beautiful from !0WS. Said this kept up the year through. the che of police toes Mens hy? It seems tous that th mayor should sue an order to 
| 3 Ae er] r 5 Set 5 4 ah " je ee! of police to arrest the engineer, fireman anc conductor of a train crossing the street anc ae 
as oast— glittering!) Seng : Miami is nearly four times as great Fhe cone in jail tts done in other cities. Why, down in Miami the railroad paid ao attentian ey b | 
1e royal palms of the southern keys back the congested district of the ot 


as it was in 1920, any way you wish to 
look at it. It is a big resort and one is 


y and it happens that the main line of this road coming into baat 
Miami crosses Flagler street ithin 50 feet of the main fire station On one occ ision a railroad ; 


) Ferdinandia. The charm of the sea 


bi i , tt 1 f “ ; : aan Stepp d the passage of a fire engine across the tracks and serious damage and almost a 
: 7 o r e tropics. <- atal result was the price he 
lia yh it 1€ : herrea ae ee likely to meet on any street corner in Nabiitilie anand aeueee meeliee rere Waretak: ; 
r Ss. vi * Nov Srajlroa reKs the street, Chief of Police Quigg, of } Jam), willarrest the fireman L 
ao city o & Pros the Winter time men and women whose the conductor and the engineer and lock them up. And. toabet hove ane stop to block. 
0 up in the News tower and look about, eae ing Plagler street in Neamt Why can't the mayor here issue an order te the chet oy police to pore 
wide sweep of buildings, most of them (Continued on page XLV) their orders foo crews in Jat” Of course the engineer and brakeman will say that they get Beery | 
SY their orders from the division superintendent, the vice president, the president and the dis- : | | 
patcher but we will soon fir d out who is the boss and, by cracky, if we cannot rule our own city 
we don't see why we let the railroad do it ; 
Look it up, Mayor Blane, and see if you can't start something Give them a poke in the ' 
locomotive " 
1 
Probably one of the most maste rly speeches and addresses to a court of Justice was made \ 
by J F Bickers in the case of the state against Gilooly Monday in Judge Bird's court in Clear- 
fi Water—a concise, clean, clear-cut speech in defense of Gilooly's contention that there was no 
law on the statute book ) against the operation of moving pictures on 
Sunday mghts. Attorney Bickers has achieved a vic tory which is state-wide His victory was . 
| Founded on the decisions of the supreme court of Florida, on the dec isions of the supreme court % 
of Tennessee, and on the « Supreme court of other states in which Sunday is ’ 
fined as being from sunrise to s This is an old law aw of the English code. F 
Fe . As the decision of Judge Bird now ig pictures may operate after 6p m oraftersun- ' 
set Sunday and during Sunday night. The e of an ordinance by the ity of St. Petersburg H 
-= will have no result in the stoppage of this | an ordinance must be passed on the law and the 
tectn of the ordinance will amount to nothing in the enforcement of a city rule thai has been al- 
. ready determinted by a state court. UNCLE FRANK ¢ 
; 


Ten months old, and the leading newspaper in its territory! That’s the 
record of the DAILY NEWS, St. Petersburg’s Picture Paper. f 
Building permits for 1925 in the Sunshine City went over $20,000,000. Bank , 
deposits increased $15,000,000 over 1924. Winter population will beat 

150,000. 

That’s a market! 

And it is covered by the DAILY NEWS. Circulation has risen from zero 

last March, to 20,000 now. The Sunday News, started in September with 

a 144-page paper, hit 10,000 on street sales alone on January 3, giving it a 

total of over 20,000. The Daliy News will pay $3,000 to any charitable or- 

ganization that any newspaper may nominate, if the Daily News cannot 

show a larger paid circulation than any other newspaper in Pinellas County. 

Put the DAILY NEWS FIRST on lists covering this large. growing and 

perpetually prosperous market. 


Leads in Classified, Local and Foreign Advertising 
in One of Florida’s fastest growing commercial cities 


on the East Coast. 


IT HAS THE READERS’ CONFI- 
DENCE AND CIRCULATION 
DOMINANCE 


Covering a great trading area National Representatives : 


Geo. B. David Co. NewYork « Chicago 


rank F Pulver- owner — May. Alited Birdsall- Gen Mor . 


Dai 


ST. PETERSBURG PICTURE PAPER 


THE NEWS -TRIBUNE 


offers both quality and quantity circulation, the most 


efficient and economical way to get the advertiser's 
message over in St. Lucie County. 


Foreign Representalion 


RALPH R. MULLIGAN C. J. ANDERSON 
30 East 42nd Street 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
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Typical of the 1,000 acres at Press City, the Haines benefaction to journalism 


faces are known through half-tones all 
the way around the world. Magnificent 
Coral Gables lies just to the south, 
playground of those who “love nice 
things,” to borrow a popular advertising 
slogan. 

North through — Fort Lauderdale, 
“watch her grow,” Delray, Lake Worth, 
West Palm Beach, Hollywood, Fort 
Pierce each a city rising and expanding 
under the spell of the rush, amid the 
charms of the Indian River coastline, to 
Daytona the visitor speeds along usually 
well paved roads which follow the curv- 
ing waterline. 

In a dash around the state this writer 
missed visiting both the southern keys 
that lead to Key West over the Flagler- 
built railroad, which to all intents and 
purposes makes a steel locomotive and 
coaches “put to sea,” and also the great 
panhandle of the state, on the north, from 
Jacksonville to Pensacola. 

After one is through with the first 
ravings about the joys of the east and 
west coasts and has stopped blinking at 
the immensity of the Everglades, he be- 
gins to learn that the north section ot 
Florida is, for very practical reasons, 
considered among her choicest posses- 
sions. 

This is hill country. Along the coast 
it is sandy. But running through its 
center is a ridge of extremely fertile 
land. Agricultural experts say that this 
is the “best general farming land in 
Florida” and will some day be the seat of 
farming operations which will surprise 
the. world. It is the old settled section 
of the state, but it has felt the new 
awakening and in the larger cities there 
is now in progress, this writer was re- 
liably informed, a notable building 
hots MeL this ‘district une Southern 
plantation survives, the planters raising 
cotton, corn, tobacco, potatoes and satsu- 
ma oranges. Pensacola is one of the 
romantic cities of the state, picturesque, 
alluring, an excellent business town. It 
has been discovered by the tourist dur- 
ing the past two years and whereas, a 
few years ago, Pensacola was dreaming 
on its gorgeous bay, it is today hustling 
to entertain a great influx of visitors. 

In the panhandle district of Florida 
millions of acres of rich land lie un- 
touched by the hand of man. Acreage 
values have increased but are still within 
the grasp of the average farmer. Talla- 
hassee, famed capital of the state, is lo- 
cated in the center of the panhandle, the 
seat of many magnificent estates and the 
trading center of the plantation country- 
side. Other good towns in the district 
are Quincy, Perry and Mayo. 

“Bring this land under intelligent cul- 
tivation and we will supply the food re- 
quirements of ten million human beings,” 
say the advocates of northern Florida, 
who add that the Apalachicola oyster, 
which yields itself in liberal quantity 
from many coast beds, is the “finest 
known south of the Virginia capes.” 


The annual report of the Florida State 
Marketing Bureau for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 30, 1925, gave the following 
statistics concerning shipments of perish- 
able crops in that period: 


Carloads 
Orances“ 2 ease oer ae er 26,209 
Grapefruit Oe Ee tree ket PAC rent] 
Mippraexol (OmBebIS Ao Go0 Ge cens con = 4,442 
PANS ETINeS | hie taiei ye sels terete ere 1,789 
Pineapplestaaer.ae ete eit 318 
Peaches? 2ne ese otal. cere renee 4 
Straw Denriesaeecers -wil- aaarerte 883 
Gantaloupes eee oee ier 9 
Watermeloms) 222 .c- mse 6,668 
Gelery. eocsiaate cone cides 8,143 
“LomatOGsS aloe eerie 7,634 
PotatOesseltishim eee eran 5,054 
Cucnimbers ace cence een 2,087 
BYE) RRA Ses oo MoD aan 2,197 
Gabba vie maeeretee titer cacti 1,898 
lWgatlia tas Common one sb ots cn > od 1,561 
Peppers: eee nce serbia stark 1,209 
Mixed Vegetables ........-.. 3,206 
Tota Sea eee ere oie: 94,125 


Two or three sugar mills have been 
set up in the Everglades, but as Florida 
has not been notable for her manufactur- 
ing enterprise, most of the sugar cane 
is shipped elsewhere for refining. 

Peanut growing is on a large scale. 

Henry Ford and Harvey Firestone’s 
experiments, in the Everglades, with the 
pruning of rubber trees has greatly ex- 
cited the state. They have 20,000 acres 
set apart for this venture which, if suc- 
cessful, may make impossible future 
European squeezes of the American auto- 
mobilist. The “millions-in-it’ gentry 
have had soft picking with the future 
rubber greatness of the state, but this 
in truth is on the lap of the gods. 

William J. Connor’s work in the Ever- 
glades is monumental. He has acquired 
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a stupendous acreage and his wood- 
building is a marvel for all those who 
come to see. Barron G. Collier, car- 
card advertising magnate, is perhaps the 
biggest individual acreage owner in 
Florida—perhaps 900,000 acres in the 
South, vast tracts of which are in the 
state of their primitive wildness. Wild 
game abounds there. 

This snap-shot of Florida in February, 
1926, may be wholly inadequate, but per- 
haps it will be sufficient to dispel the 
puerile world-wide notion, doubtless 
originating in old-time grammar geog- 
raphies, that the big toe of Uncle Sam’s 
left foot is overrun by jungle snakes and 
alligators. Of the former this writer 
saw none and the latter have all been 
penned to furnish leather for the neat 
purses one sees in the novelty shops. 
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An Intelligent 
Clientele— 


PEOPLE OF EDUCATION 
AND MEANS 


Have made It Possible for 
the 


HAINES CITY 
DAILY HERALD 


To Be a Real Honest-to- 

Goodness Newspaper, Print- 

ing the News Without Fear 
or Favor, Making It 


THE LIVEST SMALL CITY 
NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA 


Published in the Gateway 
City of the Prosperous 
Plorida s Ridge. -Seict1o n; 


Famed Throughout the 


World. 


THE DAILY HERALD 


Covers Haines City and Its 
Environs Like a Blanket. 
YOUU aN Ee aaa oD 
REA CHET H-1-S RARC AH 
MARKET 


ALONE AND SUPREME 
IN THE FIELD 


The | 
BACKBONE | 
of | 
FLORIDA 


GRICULTU RS 
is the backbone 
of Florida. 


While ‘our climate is, 
ideal for pleasure- 
seekers, it also makes 
possible the growth of 
the world’s best citrus 
fruits, winter vege- 
tables and most of the 
other known products 
of the soil. 


The development of 
Florida cities and ur- 
ban property values 
may be influenced by 
incoming tourists, but 
the market for the pro- 
ducts of Florida farms 
is nation-wide and 
ever increasing. 


There is room for more 
farmers in Florida and 
it is comparatively 
easy for real workers 
to become home-own- 
ers. Real estate men 
of vision are making 
small farm ownership 


| 


| 
i 


} 


possible to new thou- | 
sands —and the vast | 


majority of these new 
farmers are succeeding. 


Your greatest, most 
stable Florida market 
now and in future—is 
the FARM MARKET. 


Do not neglect it! 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Volusia County’s Best Advertising Medium 


DELAND DAILY NEws 


MEMBER 


Bes recite or-ccdalb Re cea ee EPP tu vary deteenoon ExCer Senay, 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS: ASS'N. —supreme in its field in— DeLAND, FLORIDA 
“THE ATHENS OF FLORIDA” 
Increase in Population 
Eis Government Censustot 920 2 ee 5 hao 
Blovida State Censusomio2oemee nn ee 7,840 
DeLand Commercial Club Canvass Jan and 2 Ota eee 12,014 
Plus 8,000 visitors, students and families............ 20,014 


Postoffice Receipts Increased Over 50 Percent in Past 
Fiscal Year 


An average of two million dollars in construction work per year the 
past four years. 


[925 Duildingepermits ase ven eee $2,380,000 
Monthtofsjannayel 9260.2. ae ot 281,000 


Citrus Crop Alone 1925-1926, Three Million Dollars 


World’s Largest Shipping Point of Tangerines and 
Asparagus Plumosus 


The Circulation of 


DELAND DAILY NEws 


Blankets DeLand 
and this section of the state 
with carrier routes in the prosperous and coming towns of 


Lake Helen - Orange City Ponce de Leon Springs 
Gl d : 

Barberville Seville Bishopville 

Benson Springs Crescent City Pierson 


Full Leased Wire Associated Press 


National Representatives FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 
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Your Advertising Message 
To the Solid Central 
Section of Florida 


Can best be told through the columns of 
the Orlando Morning Sentinel, first in cir- 
culation, first in advertising lineage, first in 
news interest and first in prestige. The 
Sentinel is central Florida’s great news- 
paper. Circulation nearly doubled in 
1925. Strategically located in Orlando, 
metropolis of the hill and lake country. 


This progressive morning newspaper 
reaches the richest trading territory of all 
the middle peninsula — the great citrus 
section, the wonderfully rich truck growing 
section. The substantial residents of 
Central Florida have more money to spend 
this year than ever before. The winter 
tourists include many of America’s wealthi- 
est families. 


Put your advertising message over in the 
Sentinel. 


Write for advertising rates. 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


National Representatives 
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Coty, Inc., Doubles Its Schedule — | 
in The Photogravure Section of | — Gary 


The Chicag 0 Daily News OY Face Powders and oe 


Poudre Compacte loge ther - oe 7 
service to loveliness. Ofhe 
Face Powder giving, from the dressing 
table its glorifying touches to the 
The 1926 schedule calls for minimum space of complexion — the Compacte 2 wt the 
10,000 lines, or double the initial schedule of 1925. handbag for gay outside hours 2G 
quality, theirs ts a supreme excellence 


Coty, Inc., has been a consistent advertiser in perfoct 
the Saturday Photogravure Section of The Chi- 
cago Daily News since 1923. 


In 1923 the photogravure advertising of Coty, 


: : : : — a delicate purity, avelvety 
Inc., in The Chicago Daily News was 1,960 lines ; L ve Site eee 
. . . \QE 94 . Jimeness Of texture so, abpedt- 
in 1924, 6,730 lines; in 1925, 7,708 lines. y r 
ing to the sense of lu HUT 


This increased use of space in the Saturday 
Photogravure Section of The Chicago Daily News NINE TRUE SHADES - 
is typical evidence of the growing recognition by BLANC, NATUREL, ROSE No 
~ ROSE No.2, RACHEL} 


advertisers of the selling effectiveness of this RACHEL No?, OCRE 
Section OERE-ROSE AND 


The Chicago Daily News a 


First in Chicago 
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SCOTT “Multi-Unit”? OCTUPLE PRESS 


FLOOR FED TYPE 


GREATER PRESS CAPACITY 


—without enlarging pressroom, is afforded 
by Scott “Multi-Unit” Presses. The double 
driving arrangement, duplicate sets of bars, 
and duplicate sets of compensators make 
possible the combining or assembling of 
webs in four directions. Maximum flexibility 
is therefore assured. 


The “Multi-Unit” Presses are built in either 
a single or double row of units. By splitting 
each 4-page-wide web and running the 
2-page-wide webs through a single quarter 


turn, the paper rolls are all brought to the 
sides of the machines instead of to the ends. 
This allows expansion to any desired num- 
ber of units without removing -folders or 
interposing paper rolls. Press capacity can 
therefore be increased at any time without 
the loss of a single edition. 


Scott “Multi-Unit” presses combine great 
flexibility with all the advantages in con- 
struction which identify Scott “Straight- 
Wiis Presses. 


All Scott Presses are built to the undeviating standard of “One Quality—T he Best.”’ 


° Multi-Unit” and Straight-Unit” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
New York Office —- . - - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - 441 Monadnock Block 


Cab'c Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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“But People Have to Get 
Their Sunpapers” 


@ The history of Sun Carrier Service records many instances 
of delivery of the Sunpapers under most trying difficulties. 


Add this as the latest: 


@ On Sunday morning, Feb. 14, when Daniel Lancaster, a 
Sun Carrier, was stricken with bronchial pneumonia as he 
served his Sunpapers, Mrs. Emily Lancaster, his wife, com- 
pleted the delivery, and for several days thereafter sub- 
stituted for her husband besides nursing him, keeping house 
and caring for four children. 


@ When Mrs. Lancaster was asked how she managed it she 
replied: “It’s hard work. But people have to get their 
Sunpapers.” 


@ This is the spirit which has made Sun Carrier Service abso- 
lute—the spirit that gets the Sunpapers into the homes of 
Baltimore with clock - like regularity. 


@ You can reach the buyers of Baltimore on time all the time 


through the Sunpapers. 


February Average Net Paid Circulation 
Daily (M.& E.).  . 248,251 
Sunday Agee: 4/6, aa tod. 7 12 


PE Odi WARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 


110 E. 42d St., New York / . H ? \\ 4 
GUY S. OSBORN Lr BP piel -— <> 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don't Say “Newspaper’”’—They Say “SUNpaper’”’ 
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How the Trade Winds are Blowing in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Foodstuff sales are greater than at any time in the history of America’s third 
largest market. 


Automobile and jewelry sales reflect widespread prosperity. 
Hardware sales are at the top figure for two years. 


Department stores, clothing stores, women’s wear, all show a large margin on 
the credit side of the ledger. 


Freight car loadings are at the peak of all time, while activity of the Port of 
Philadelphia tells its own tale. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody”? reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


+“ Copi 

In 524,662 a day 
Philadelphia 
neatly everybody reads The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 


in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


\ The Bulletin’ 


NEW YORK—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

CHICAGO—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard. 

DETROIT—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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Staff Nelson Trained May Purchase Star 
In Trustees’ Sale Under Will 


Death of Mrs. Kirkwood, Daughter of K 


ansas City Daily’s Founder, Makes Sale Mandatory to 


Establish Art Collection—Three Local Business Men Named as Trustees 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
ANo45 CITY, Mo., March 3.—The 
Kansas City Star, founded in 1880 by 
William Rockhill Nelson, passes today, 
along with all other properties of the Nel- 
‘son estate, into the hands of three trus- 
tees. 
| Instructions of Mr. Nelson’s will are 
‘that the Star shall be sold by the trustees 
‘at the earliest practical time—not later 
‘than two years—the proceeds to be added 
‘to the Nelson Estate Fund, a perpetual 
foundation for the purchase of art works 
and reproductions as a collection for Kan- 
sas City. 
| "Ut is vinderstood that the present per- 
‘sonnel organization, headed by Irwin 
‘Kirkwood, is a prospective purchaser. 
“<The organization, which will enter the 
field as a prospective purchaser, will be 
‘built around the men active in the man- 
agement, who are: Irwin Kirkwood, 
editor; A. F. Seested, general manager ; 
'R. E. Stout, managing editor; George B. 
Longan, assistant managing editor ; Hes 2 
Haskell, associate editor, and J. T. Bar- 
‘rons, advertising manager. ‘ 

All of these men, who have been with 
‘the Star more than 25 years, were trained 
by W. R. Nelson from their youth. 
earee B. Longan is acting managing 
‘editor. Mr. Stout, the managing editor, 
has been-in the Philippines since Decem- 
ber. He is expected home in April. 

Mr, Kirkwood’s fortune, augmented by 
Mrs. Kirkwood’s estate, is estimated at 
approximately $4,000,000. Mrs. Nelson, 
‘deceased in 1921, and Mrs. Laura Nelson 
Kirkwood, his daughter, who died last 
‘Saturday in Baltimore, were trustees of 
the estate for life and received all the in- 
come. . : 
|; Mr. Nelson, who died in 1915, provided 
‘in his will that at the death of his wife 
and daughter, a board of three trustees 
for his estate should be appointed by the 
presidents of the state universities of Mis- 
‘souri, Kansas and Oklahoma, with vacan- 
cies on the board of trustees in years to 
come to be filled by appointment from 
whomsoever then are presidents of those 
universities. y : 

Dr. Stratton B. Brooks of Missouri, 
Dr. E. H. Lindley of Kansas and Dr. 
William B. Bizzell of Oklahoma, the 
present university presidents, met here 
‘Monday and conferred three days in mak- 
ing their selections. Final choice fell on 
J.C. Nichols and Herbert V. Jones, real- 
tors, and William Volker, manufacturer, 
‘all of Kansas City. Nichols is a national- 
ly known city planner and consultant, the 
builder of this city’s Country Club dis- 
trict. Jones is a leading industrial prop- 
erty realtor. Volker is the citys out- 
standing philanthropist, giving away 4 
fortune every year in a wide variety of 
charities and aids. x 
'-That the university presidents were 
particularly interested in conserving the 
ideals and standards of the Star as the 
putstanding parcel of the Nelson estate 
was indicated in this statement issued by 
them following the appointment of the 
‘ustees : a : 
"We have sought in our deliberations 
to protect the standards and ideals of a 
great newspaper (the Star) and at the 


The late Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirkwood 


same time provide for the fulfillment of 
Mr. Nelson’s objective, to found a won- 
derful art center. We want to make 
plain our concern for the protection of 
the standards of the great newspaper Mr. 
Nelson founded.” 

The newly appointed trustees have not 
indicated what methods they will follow 
in converting the Star into cash, nor when 
they will begin the collection of art works 
as directed by Mr. Nelson’s will. 

However, it is believed they will en- 


deavor to find purchasers who will con-” 


tinue it along the policies under which it 


has operated, the three trustees having 


fought shoulder to shoulder with the Star 
in all city benefit campaigns. 

While the Star is the greatest asset of 
the Nelsen estate, there are many other 
properties that will bring the ultimate to- 
tal up to around $10,000,000, according to 
general estimates. 

There are holdings at the northeast cor- 
ner of 11th street and Grand avenue, the 
old home of the Star, held by the estate 
under a 99-year lease; a paper mill site in 
the East Bottoms; the addition known as 
Rockhill, a subdivision of residence prop- 
erty upon which are some seventy houses 
owned by the estate and more than one 


hundred acres of vacant property; and 
the “Sni-a-Bar’” farms, consisting of 
1,750 acres, at Grain Valley in the eastern 
party of Jackson County. The latter are 
to be continued as a demonstration farm 
under the will for nineteen years longer, 
the entire period having been thirty years 
after Mr. Nelson’s death. In addition, 
there are the Star Building and its site 
and the 150 feet of vacant property im- 
mediately to the south at the northeast 
corner of 18th street and Grand avenue, 
running through to McGee street. 

All of the income from this estate is 
solely for the purchase of art works and 
reproductions, Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. 
Kirkwood having left ample bequests for 
the purchase of a site and erection of a 
building suitable to house these art ob- 
jects. 

The estate of Mrs. Kirkwood, valued 


approximately at $2,000,000, is bequeathed _ 


to Irwin Kirkwood, her husband, for his 
lifetime. After Mr. Kirkwood’s death 
the proceeds of the estate are to be ex- 
pended upon the building to house the 
William R. Nelson Gallery of Art. 

With Mrs. Kirkwood’s death, the estate 
of Mrs. Ida H. Nelson, her mother, be- 
comes available for the same purpose, the 
procurement of a site and a suitable build- 
ing to be the home of the Gallery of Art. 
Mrs. Nelson left an estate of approxi- 
mately $750,000 to be used for this pur- 
pose, the estate being Mrs. Kirkwood’s, 
in trust during her lifetime. 

In the’ will Mrs. Kirkwood named Mr. 
Kirkwood as executor, to serve without 
bond. The will provides after Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s. death, Fred C..Vincent, John E. 


Wilson, attorney for the Star, and the - 


New England National Bank & Trust 
Company shall be succeeding trustees. 
Two specific funds were established by 
Mrs. Kirkwood, a fund of $60,000 for the 
maintenance of the Ida H. Nelson Choir 
Memorial at Grace and Holy Trinity 
Church and a fund of $105,000 for the 
maintenance of the Nelson Memorial 
Chapel in Mount Washington Cemetery. 


Mrs. Kirkwood’s estate is entrusted to ~ 


Mr. Kirkwood to handle “as he may see 
fit” and to be invested or reinvested “in 
such manner as he may deem prudent.” 
Oak Hall, the family home, passes to 
Mr. Kirkwood, with the provision that it 
be razed at his death, or in the event ‘it 
should be desired to dispose of the prop- 
erty. Oak Hall, not fireproof and built 


in units over an extended period, was not - 


considered safe or desirable for a gallery 
of art. The provision for razing is a 
safeguard that the home built by Mr. Nel- 
son might not fall into later disuse. 

The will directs the sale of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood’s jewelry and personal effects, the 
proceeds to go into the trust estate left 
to Mr. Kirkwood. 


A portrait of William Rockhill Nelson, 


hanging in Oak Hall, is to be placed in 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 
A camp in the Adirondacks, near Paul 


Smith’s Station, where Mrs. Kirkwood - 


spent ‘many summers, also is bequeathed 
to Mr. Kirkwood. 

Mrs. Kirkwood was absorbed in four 
things : 


(Continued on page 43) 
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FERGUSON NAMED NEA PRESIDENT 
SUCCEEDING EUGENE MacLEAN 


United Press Vice-President Takes Syndicate Post After 18 
Years with News Service—MacLean Goes 
to California 


RED FERGUSON, for five years 
vice-president and general news man- 


ager of the United Press Associations, 
was this week elected president and gen- 
eral manager of NEA Service, Inc., 


Cleveland, ‘succeeding Eugene MacLean, 
resigned. Mr. Ferguson’s successor on 
the U. P. has not yet been appointed. 
By his election by the NEA board, Mr. 
Ferguson acquires considerable stock in 
the feature service corporation, and be- 


oS a member of its directorate, of 
which Roy W. Howard is chairman. He 
left immediately for Cleveland and will 


divide his time between that city and the 
NEA New York office. 

Mr. MacLean has returned to Cali- 
fornia, where he owns the Marysville 
(Cal.) Democrat, now under the manage- 
ment of F. W. McKechnie, his associate 
for a number of years. It is reported 
he intends to build up a string of small 
California dailies. 

In addition to managing his newspaper 
properties, MacLean will syndicate ori- 
ginal fiction for newspapers... He has de- 
veloped the fiction service of NEA to 
a conspicuous place in the field. He per- 
sonally supervised the writing of “The 


Flapper Wife,’ “Footloose,’ “Spinster- 
hood” and “The Yellow Stub,’ recent 
NEA releases, and in addition wrote 


“These Women,” to be released by NEA 
this month, and which will appear in book 
form and in motion pictures later in the 
year. 

Mr. Ferguson, who is 38 years old, has 
been with the U. P. for 18 years. He 
was one of a group of Indiana men asked 
to join the U. P. service by Mr. How- 
ard when he was U. P. president. The 
two had grown up together as boys and 
Mr. Ferguson had succeeded Mr. How- 
ard as high school correspondent for the 
Indianapolis News in the early days. 

Joining the U. P: in 1908, Mr. Fer- 
guson served as bureau manager in 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, and San Fran- 
cisco, where he was Pacific Coast man- 
ager. He also served in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York, London and Paris. 
His iriterests have always been centered 
in the editorial side of the news gathering 
organization. 

During the war, Mr. Ferguson, then 
manager of. the New York office, was 
sent abroad as the U. P. representative 
with the American Expeditionary Force. 
He was put in complete charge of the 
U. P. war correspondents, with four men 
under him at different times. While pri- 
marily reporting action on the American 
front, he also was sent at various times to 
the French, English and Italian sectors. 

He scored many important beats for 
his press association, and for his pluck 
and daring gained wide popularity among 
American war writers. Once while rid- 
ing to the front he was nearly killed in a 
motor lorry crash. He was thrown over 
the windshield to the road, when the 
racing lorry ran into another truck at 
a cross-road. 

Mr. Ferguson’s outstanding war story 
was that describing the St. Mihiel ad- 
vance. Careful preliminary preparations 
enabled him to get his story to this 
country four hours ahead of his rivals. 
The night before the battle the operations 
staff called in the correspondents and ex- 
plained the plan of attack. Zero hour 
was to be six o'clock, with different 
objectives scheduled to be taken at seven, 
eight, and nine throughout the morning. 
Ferguson wrote two bulletins for each 
hour, one that the objective had been 
taken, the other that it had not. These 
he left with an officer in the intelligence 
department, with instructions to send out 
the correct .bulletins as reports came 
back from the front by telephone. Then 
Ferguson with the other correspondent 
went up to the battle lines. When they 
came back, his story had reached the 
United States, and he was able to com- 


plete a general lead, wltich beat all others 
to this side. 

A pre-arranged signaling scheme also 
aided Ferguson in scoring a beat on the 
signing of the peace treaty at Versailles. 
He had had a direct telephone wire cut 
in to an adjoining room, and a wave of 
his arm when the first German signed 
sent the news speeding to America. 


NEW TABLOID CITY EDITOR 


E. J. McHugh Takes Over Desk on 
New York Daily News 


E. J. McHugh has been appointed city 


editor of the New York Daily News, 
succeeding Jack Masters, who remains 
with the News 
organization in 


another capacity. 

McHugh was 
formerly picture 
editor. He has 
been with the 
News for six 
years. Prior to 
that he was pub- 
licity director for 
army _ recruiting 
in Pennsylvania 
and publicity ad- 


visor to Billy 
Sunday. 

E. J. McHvucu He started 
newspaper work 


on the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, while 
attending St. Thomas College in Scran- 
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ton. He also worked for the Wilkes- 
Barre Times-Leader and the Waulkes- 
Barre Independent. 

On the News he has held down every 
job in the editorial department up to his 
present position, including reporter, in 
the slot, on the rim, make-up, and utility 
man in the sporting department. 


U. S. DAILY “FOUNDERS” 
ANNOUNCED 


List of 59 


and 


No Office-Holders on 

Distinguished Republicans 

Democrats—Paper Started 
March 4 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 4—Names 
of the men and women associated with 
him as founders of the United States 
Daily, the new national newspaper which 
appeared today, were made public by 
David Lawrence, president and editor of 
the publication. The founders are fifty in 
number, equally divided between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and they represent 
virtually every state and section of the 
country. 

The masthead of the new paper carries 
this statement: ‘The sole purpose of the 
United States Daily is to present a com- 
plete and comprehensive record of the 
daily activities of the government of the 
United States in all its “branches—legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial—without edi- 
torial opinion or comment’of any kind. 
Believing that such a daily newspaper will 
fill a distinct place in the life of the 
American people, the following men and 
women founded this publication :” 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
boards of the General Electric Company 
and Radio Corporation of America. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick, member of 
the Republican National Committee. 

Otto H. Kahn, member of Kuhn, 
& Co. 


Loeb 


Edward W. Bok, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
from 1915 to 1920. 

Jesse H. Jones, treasurer, Democratic 
National Committee. 

Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board from 192] 
to 1923. 

John W. Weeks, 
from 1921 to 1925. 

Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Miss Belle Sherwin, president, Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. 

Willard Saulsbury, U. S. Senator from 
Delaware, 1913-1919. 

E. A. Deeds, president, Dayton Engi- 
neering Laboratories Company. 

Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president, 
United, Gas Improvement Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Simon Guggenheim, president, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company. 

Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

3ernard M. Baruch, chairman of War 
Industries Board, 1918-1919. 

George F. Porter, chairman, Conven- 
tion Committee, Progressive National 
Committee. 

Breckenridge Long, Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1917-1920. 

I. Trubee Davison, member of the New 
York State Senate. 

James W. Gerard, former Ambassador 
to Germany. 

Elmer Schlesinger, vice-president and 
general counsel, United States Shipping 
Board, 1921-1922. 

Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Amer- 
ican Delegate to Switzerland, 1918. 

B. F. Yoakum, railroad executive and 
agriculturist. 

E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 1920-1921. 

Julius Rosenwald, chairman of Board, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, author. 

C. Bascom Slemp, private secretary to 
President Coolidge, 1923-1925. 

H. P. Wilson, president, Great West- 
ern Power Company. 

Van H. Merle Smith, Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1920-1921. 

Wayne Johnson, formerly Solicitor, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


formerly editor, 


Secretary of War 


Frank L. Polk, Under-Secretary of 


State, 1919-1920. 
Miss Anne Morgan, chairman execu- 


tive committee, American Commission for | 


Devastated France. 

Ira C. Copley, 
from Illinois. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, former United | 
States Senator from New Jersey. 

Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, formerly. 
Medical Adviser, Tuberculosis Division, 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

James D. Phelan, former United States. 
Senator from California. 

Mrs. Elmer Schlesinger, author. ; 

Col. E. M. House, Member of Ameri- | 
can Peace Commission. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Democratic | 
National Committee. 

Robert H. Patchin, manager, W. Ri 
Grace & Co. 

Walter Fahy, member, Lyman Smith & 
Co., New York. 

Clarence H. Mackay, president, Postal” 
Telegraph Company. 

John W. Davis, former American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. } 

John Barrett, formerly Director- ce 
eral, Pan-American Union. 

William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
1913-1921, and now special representative, | 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Robert S. Brookings, president, Insti- | 
tute of Economics. 

William Ritter, chairman of Board, W. 
M_ Ritter Lumber Company. 

Jay Jerome Williams, vice-president 
and publisher, the United States Daily.” 
_Mrs.-Leroy Springs, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

David Lawrence, president of the Con- 
solidated Press Association. 

While the list of founders includes 
many persons who have held high offices 
in the government in the past, it does not 
contain the name of a single federal of- 
ficial now in office. The non-partisafl 
character of the paper, it was felt, would 
be the more apparent if no government 
official was a founder. 


former Congressman 


DOLICE of strike-ridden Passaic and 
Clifton, N. J., on March 3 closed 
heir eyes to the Constitutional guaran- 
i tees of freedom 
| of the press and 
peaceful assembly 


and beat news- 
paper reporters 
and _ photogra- 


phers with clubs 
in an evident at- 
tempt to suppress 
news of their 
brutality in hand- 
ling a crowd of 
2,000 textile 
strikers. 

Cameras worth 
$5,000 were 
smashed. One 
| newspaper wom- 
n was beaten and her notes torn to 
its. Six newspaper men were clubbed 
ad manhandled by the supposed uphold- 
*s of the law. Others escaped with 
lates and notes only by hiding. 
|Those attacked, when questioned by 
piror & PusitsHeEr, declared there could 
» no other reason for the onslaught but 
lat the police wished to suppress the 
tws they were gathering by word and 
‘cture. 

On the next day the New York Daily 
‘rror sent two armored cars to Passaic 
id Clifton to carry their cameramen 
id reporters. The New York Daily 
‘ews sent one armored car with orders 
‘om Capt. J. M. Patterson, editor, to 
zep it away from the strike district 
aless the News staff men were again 
tacked by police. 

Ruben Maury, reporter, and James 
mnegan, cameraman, manned the News’ 
lttle car. Martin McEvilly, ‘camera 
fan of the News, was sent aloft in an 
‘plane to fly over the strike district. 


DorotHy Dayton 


Police breaking camera of Harry Warnecke, Daily News 
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One of the Mirror’s steel-cased cars 
was rammed by a heavy truck and pitched 
down a 10-foot embankment early Thurs- 
day afternoon, and four camera men were 
injured. 

“The truck was one of the heavy type 
used by the textile mills,” Philip Payne, 
the Mirror managing editor, said, 

The injured, all of whom were treated 
at a Paterson, N. J., hospital were: 

A. Auerbach, Walter Ranzini, and 
Thomas Darling, of the Mirror, and 
John Brockhurst, of International News- 
reel, 

The truck sped away without stopping. 

When the Mirror cars first arrived 
near Passaic, traffic police attempted to 
hold them up, charging a traffic regula- 
tion was violated, because they carried 
signs which obscured the rear windows, 
obstructing the view. Drivers pointed 
out the cars were equipped with mirrors 
on the front fenders, enabling them to 
see behind them. Police then permitted 
them to proceed. 2 

“We'll get you yet,” police yelled after 
them. 

Legal departments of both tabloids were 
asked by their respective managing edit- 
ors, Philip A. Payne, Mirror, and Frank 
Hause, News, to proceed to protect the 
newspapers’ rights and bring suit against 
the city of Passaic for damages to cam- 
eras and injuries that were sustained by 
staff men. 

Sale of both tabloids in Clifton and 
Passaic was banned by police order, but 
circulation men on both newspapers said 
they were able to sell more than the usual 
number of copies. 

Dorothy Dayton of the New York Sun. 
clubbed by Police on Wednesday, told 
Epiror & PusitsHer Thursday, it was 
certainly not accidental. 

“Whether it was on orders from head- 
quarters or not, there is no doubt that 


photographer 


the police were trying to suppress the 
news we were collecting,” she said. 

“We learned they were mad because of 
some pictures published in the New York 
Mirror early last month. These pictures 
showed the police clubbing women. 

“The five who attacked the group in 
which I was standing had no other reason 
than to keep us from reporting the truth, 
They knew we represented newspapers 
and were not strikers. The men with me 
were wearing their police cards in their 
hats. I had out my paper and pencil.” 

Miss Dayton was at police headquarters 
when the riot call came in. With C. B. 
Allen, reporter on the New York World, 
a representative of the New York Times, 
and two local reporters she jumped into 
a taxi and made for the scene. Repre- 
senting the Times were Lewis Stark and 
Charles S. Zerner. 

By the time they arrived the crowd had 
largely broken up. The reporters began 
to question the strikers. Miss Dayton 
was taking notes. Five policemen bore 
down on the group. 

“Move on,” a policeman ordered. Miss 
Dayton, who is only five-feet three and a 
half inches tall, looked up into a ruddy 


face which seemed to loom ten feet high. 


ie 


~ 
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_ NIGHTSTICK CENSORSHIP IN PASSAIC STRIKE 


Zolice Turn From Beating and Gassing Textile Mill Workers to Smashing Press Cameras, 
{ Reporters and Destroying Notes—Papers to Sue City 


Beating 


“I’m a newspaper woman,” 
swered him. 

Then the policeman swore savagely, 
and knocked her in the arm with his club. 
With his left hand he grabbed the notes 
she was holding. . When she protested 
and tried to clench them tighter, he struck 
her a second time. The blow fell sting- 
ingly on her knuckles. She released her 
grip. The policeman took the notes, tore 
them to shreds, and throwing them on the 
street scuffed them under his heel. 

He was like “an excited and angry 
child,” Miss Dayton wrote in the signed 
story printed by the Sun, March 4. 

“This morning the chief of police of 
Passaic issued a statement that the police 
attacked only in self-protection. But I 
can assure him that these big policemen 
with their clubs and guns were in no 
physical peril, either from myself or any 
of the other men and women who were 
so ruthlessly and brutally attacked. 

“From my vantage point in the taxi, I 
saw three persons, two of them young 
boys, thrown to the ground by a motor- 
cycle officer. The attack seemed to me 
utterly unwarranted, for in this particu- 
lar case the boys were merely walking 
(Continued on page 42) 


she an- 


Otto Bauman, Daily Mirror photographer, just before the camera-smashing began 
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PRESS MUST AID LAW, SAYS JUDGE, 
BARRING MEN FROM MURDER TRIAL 


Contends Publication of Testimony in Mississippi Case Would 
Prejudice Prospective Jurors Should Second 
Trial Be Necessary 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


ILOXI, Miss., Mar. 3.—The order of 

Judge Walter A. White, circuit judge 
of the coast judicial district of Mississippi, 
to prevent news- 
papers from pub- 
lishing testimony 
in the trial of 
Jesse Favre, who 
is held for the 
murder of two 
Federal employes 
in South Missis- 
sippi has ex- 
ploded a bomb- 
shell among 
newspaper men 
here. 

On Feb. 19, W. 
M. Mingee and J. 
A. McLemore, 
two employes of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
were found murdered near the Mississippi 
entrance to the Pearl River bridge. Each 
had a wife and two children. 

The supposed motive for the murder 
was that the victims who were mistaken 
for prohibition officers were killed by 
bootleggers who afterwards robbed them 
to mislead authorities. 

Company M. 155th Infantry, National 
Guard, Mississippi, was mobilized Feb. 22, 
at Gulfport for the protection of Harold 
Jackson, then in jail there, arrested as one 
of the men thought to be responsible for 
the tragedy. 

There was no possibility of gaining an 
interview with Jackson as, the troops pre- 
vented all communi¢atton with him by the 
press. Favre was: later arrested in con- 
nection with the murder. 

On Feb. 24, the grand jury was impan- 
elled by Judge White at Bay St. Louis 
and prepared to make preliminary in- 
vestigations. 

Jesse Favre was removed to New Or- 
leans. Court officials quoted iron-clad in- 
structions of Judge White against giving 
information to “reporters, editors and 
correspondents.” The grand jury report 
has been awaited with intense interest. 

Then Judge White forbade the publica- 
tion of testimony in the murder case and 
declared that a cell in the Hancock 
County jail awaited the newspaper man 
who reported the testimony. The jail 
threat was contempt proceedings which 
the Judge declared would follow. He 
held that information or misinformation 
would defeat the ends of justice and that 
“some newspaper man may get a Scoop 
on this trial, but if he does the court will 
get one, too.” 

He declared that news published would 
influence an intelligent jury. 

“A good deal of misinformation has al- 
ready appeared in newspapers in connec- 
tion with this case,” said Judge White. 
“Some have published what they conceived 
to be the truth or understood to be facts.” 

He held that no possible good could 
come from such publications. “Reporters 
or correspondents in the performance of 
their duty can see no harm, but the court 
does from the publication of news about 
this trial, and prohibits it,” he said. 

‘With this suggestion to the newspapers 
if it is their purpose to serve the interest 
of their respective communities, they will 


Jupcr WALTER WHITE 


.not publish anything in reference to this 


case without reference ofits subject mat- 
ter to the court.” 

E. C. Sharp, special assistant attorney 
general of Mississippi, declared that 
“there is no law in Mississippi to prohibit 
the publication of testimony adduced in 
trials providing the trial is reported truth- 
fully except in statutory cases named in 
Section 26 of the Constitution, when the 
court may exclude those who are not 
necessary to the proper conduct of the 
court.” 

Section 26 referred to, says: “In all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall 


have a right to be heard by himself or 
counsel, or both, to demand the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be confronted 
by the witnesses against him, but, in 
prosecutions for rape, adultery, fornica- 
tion, sodomy, or the crime against nature, 
the court may in its discretion, exclude 
from the courtroom all persons, except as 
are necessary in the conduct of the trial.” 
The foregoing would naturally exclude 
reporters from gaining first-hand _testi- 
mony in such cases. 

A representative of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER interviewed Judge White at his 
Biloxi home last night and was given the 
following statement: 

“Hancock County is small and the num- 
ber of qualified jurors in this county is 
limited. There may be more than one 
case to try where the testimony is in- 
volved. If the papers publish the testi- 
mony in one trial it will greatly inter- 
fere with the efforts of the court to 
secure intelligent jurors in case there 
should be other trials growing out of the 
murder. In my opinion, the press of 
the country should aid the court in the 
administration of the law.” 

On Monday last, a petition was filed by 
Favre’s attorney setting forth, “that the 
publicity and notoriety attending Favre’s 
arrest and subsequent imprisonment, and 
the printing of statements concerning the 
case, have resulted in adverse judgment 
and opinion and has engendered ill will 
against the defendant. On account of the 
publicity he cannot have a fair and im- 
partial trial in Hancock county.” There- 
fore a change of venue was sought which 
was over-ruled by Judge White. 

Regardless of the ruling of Judge 
White, newspapers planned to “cover” 
the trial and correspondents were sent 
to the scene. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune, the 
Titem-and the States, and the Bay St. 
Louis Sea Coast Echo, are named in the 
petitions as newspapers which have given 
such harmful publicity and have pub- 
lished “headlines and damaging articles,” 


to the detriment of the defendant's cause. 

G. C. Moreau, editor of the Sea Coast 
Echo, submitted a story written for his 
newspaper to the court, which was de- 
leted. When the petition for change of 
venue was heard, Judge White asked at- 
torneys attending it not to ask questions of 
witnesses which would result in answers 
that might be used as testimony under 
the indictment. Witnesses were ques- 
tioned about the newspaper publicity 
and their opinion was that the defendant 
could get a fair trial. 

The Meridian (Miss.) Star made se- 
vere editorial comment and other papers 
are sharp in their comments on Judge 
White’s attitude. 

Jesse Favre was to go on trial in Bay 
St. Louis, Thursday, March 4, on a 
charge of murder with an injunction from 
the court to newspapers not to publish 
the testimony. A petition for a change 
of venue was denied. 

Despite the fact that Judge White is- 
sued an order to newspapers to refrain 
from publishing the testimony, he was 
cordial to the several newspaper reporters 
present, permitting them to smoke in the 
enclosure and placing a table at their 
disposal. At yesterday’s change of venue 
hearing, however, the order was not in 
effect as no testimony to be used in the 
trial was presented. 


HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH WINS 


Federal Court of Appeals Upholds Its 
Right to Use “Post-Dispatch” 


The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals at New Orleans has sustained the 
decision of the federal district court at 
Houston in giving the Houston Post- 
Dispatch legal right to_use of its name. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch had sued 
in an effort to prevent the Houston paper 
using the name “Post-Dispatch,” and al- 
leging copyright infringement. 


Coast Chambers Seek Ad Slogan 


Chambers of commerce of the Pacific 
Coast are seeking a slogan for use in the 
advertising campaign that is to be con- 
ducted to call attention to that part of the 
country. At conferences recently held in 


Seattle and San Francisco it was decided 
that each city or community which is 
conducting advertising campaigns will 
devote 15 per cent of its space to an all- 
Pacific Coast appeal. 


HE recent action of a judge of a New 

York court in citing for contempt, 
Harold S. Pollard, editor of the Eve- 
ning World, and the sentence of Norman 
H. Parks in California causes an in- 
vestigation of the law relative to the 
status of newspaper men, and especially 
editorials dealing with judicial acts of 
the judges of our land. 

The law is interesting, and of a sup- 
plemental nature to the great body of 
law dealing with the Press. And in 
submitting additional views to those ex- 
pressed in an article published in this 
journal in the issue of Aug. 15, 1925, 
it is, therefore, felt that the writer is 
not treading old ground but rather add- 
ing another chapter to the great, ever 
interesting and difficult subject, some- 
times termed, “Freedom of the Press,” 
but more particularly now, in view of 
judicial interpretation, “Obligation of the 
Press,” either as newspaper men gener- 
ally are effected, or editorial writers 
particularly. The word obligation is 
used advisedly in this connection and, it 
is believed for the first time. The rea- 
son is simple: Through the vast store- 
houses of our law reports there has been 
built a body of law that is easily de- 
termined and beyond the realm of con- 
flict; and by virtue of this fact, the Press 
has an obligation more serious and more 
solemn, than ever before in the history 
of American newspaper publication. 

We are dealing in this instance with 
the Courts. We are considering what 
decorum demands and the law commands 


JUDGES ADOPTING STRICTER ATTITUDE 
TOWARD NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 
By LOUIS F. JORDAN 


when the editor makes comment relative 
to our judges or the judicial pronounce- 
ments of our judges. 

First then, in analyzing the decisions 
of the courts themselves, we find the 
first blow to the old idea of Freedom 
in the language, reduced to a definition, 
by the composite rulings of several lead- 
ing cases: “Liberty of'the press as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution does not per- 
mit publications respecting pending caus- 
es which are reasonably calculated to 
interfere with the due administration of 
justice. Hence the rule is now firmly 
settled that it is contempt to issue pub- 
lications which are calculated to preju- 
dice or prevent fair and impartial action 
in a cause of judicial investigation then 
pending, including those which influence 
judicial action by threats or other form 
of intimidation, which reflect on the 
court, counsel, parties, or witnesses, re- 
specting the cause, or which tend to 
corrupt or embarrass the due adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

At the risk of being criticized for its 
length, the foregoing definition is given 
in full. It seemed necessary to commit 
what might be termed an error in doing 
this, because the definition is not only 
admirable, but should be a guide to 
the editorial writer whenever he takes 
pen in hand to discuss our courts. If 
such a rule had been followed in the 
recent Rhinelander case in New York, 
the opinion is advanced that both news 
articles and editorials appearing at the 
time the case was in progress, would 


have been tempered, A study of thi 
rule as laid down will have far reachin; 
effect in the future because not onh) 
the public but the judges themselves ar 
becoming more and more zealous it 
construing the printing of news odiou| 
to the administration of justice. 

It has been held that even where news 
paper publication regarding the action 0 
a court has taken place at a point remot/ 
from the sitting of the court, it will b} 
held contemptuous if it reflects on th’ 
action of the court, impeaches its actio. 
or integrity, or seeks to intimidate th 
court “in respect to its action in th’ 
case, by threat of popular clamor.| 
People v. Wilson, 64 Ill. 195. | 

“Publications which charge that per 
sons stigmatized as corruptionists an) 
political thugs have such influence wit, 
the Supreme Court,” says the Cou} 
in a Colorado case, “as to prevent th 
rendering of a decision by it in a caus 
wherein they had been convicted of 
crime and appealed to that court, an 
state that ‘there must be influence ¢ 
some kind at work somewhere’. . . ther 
can pe no earthly excuse for the Supren - 
Court in any manner shielding them fro, 
the punishment they so richly deserve.’ | 

An Indiana case has declared: “Tt 
language employed need not have brougl - 
the court into disrepute and endangere) 
the want of proper respect, or have actt| 
ally embarrassed or impeded the proj 
ress of the court or the administratic| 
of justice therein, if it was of a charact | 
calculated to produce such effect.” Ra 
y. State. 114 N.E. 866. . 

The rule has been well stated aga 
in a Washington case, where it is sal) 
“The essence of the offense is condu| 
reasonably calculated to produce am a) 
mosphere of prejudice where a pendir 
case is to be tried.” 

“A newspaper article attacking tl) 
general practice of the police court sy 
tem, and charging abuses and etc., wit! 
out specifying any particular case, is n/ 
a contempt.” In Re Shannon 11 Mo) 
tana, 67. é . 

A specific instance of contempt is tT 
cited by a judge who says: “While | 
criminal information for libel was pen 
ing against one W, the defendant wro, 
a letter to a newspaper, reflecting | 
one of the judges who had_ deliver) 
judgment on the application for su 
information, and stating that ‘W was | 
sure to be convicted as a libeler ev 
was before trial’.” It was held th) 
such offense was clearly a contempt > 
court. Sumo II 

It is generally conceded that’ after 
case is ended, “The press and the pub| 
have the right to freely discuss, eriti¢i| 
and censure the decisions of the cour, 
A number of states hold, however, aT | 
criticism of a judicial officer even ‘a 


made after the termination of the Cat) 
is contempt.” One court has drawn) 
nice distinction in this regard. In Sti) 
yv. Hildreth, 82 Vt. 382, the court « 
clares, “The court draws the distincti- 
between adverse criticism of the cout, 
decision after the case is ended a) 
‘scandalizing the court itself,’ the lat) 
is not ‘criticism’; it is personal and scl 
rilous abuse of a judge as a judge. \| 
have, therefore, to deal with it as| 
case of contempt, and. we have to di 
with it breyi manu.” 

It will be seen that our judges are |) 
coming more and more zealous of th’ 
prerogatives. They. resent any publii) 
tion, which, by fair implication, is | 
attack upon their integrity, and, fr! 
what opinions we have read about ev! 
in this brief summary of the matter | 
contempt, it is safe to predict that e) 
tors in the future will be watched mi’ 
carefully than ever before in the hist«’ 
of American law, since the advent of '} 
newspaper. =] 

When we remember that, “It is or 
tempt to issue publications which i 
calculated to prejudice or prevent { 
and impartial action in a cause pend 
including those which influence judi(! 
action by threats or other forms of + 
timidation, which reflect on the Cot) 
counsel, parties, or witnesses, respect} 
the cause,” we will have no dou 


idea different from that of first im 
sion regarding the very solemn ob! 
tions placed on the editor when he wr} 
of our judges and their decrees. 
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PREMIUM CONTEST VIEWED ONE YEAR AFTER 


irculation Didn’t Stick But Increased Ad Rate Did, Says Editor Giving Complete Analysis of Situation 
—Declares Editorial Merit Best Way to Build Newspaper Sales 


“HE other day I heard some sweet 
music. It came from the lips of my 
“culation manager who came to me with 
i request that we take some steps to 
it more pep into the sporting page, 
ith a view of increasing circulation. 
Fellow publishers, this simple request 
is as its. foundation, I believe, what 
ould be the foundation of the circula- 
m department of every newspaper 
iblished everywhere. I am firmly con- 
nced that the only solid basis for 
fowth of a periodical of any kind, 
tily, weekly, monthly or any other kind, 
in making the publication so worth 
hile that it will be purchased on its 
erits by its readers. 
Now do not mistake me and think that 
would say that the newspaper pub- 
jher should not solicit new business, or 
at he should not advertise his paper. 
he newspaper man preaches advertising, 
‘eaches every sort of tie-up for dispos- 
g of any sort of product, no matter how 
uch merit it may have, and the pub- 
sher must realize better than anyone 
se that the finest product ever manu- 
.ctured cannot be sold without the proper 
lvertising, distribution and sales effort. 
‘e, too, must use these efforts in selling 
S product. 
But sometimes the newspaper publisher 
ses too much effort to introduce his 
‘oduct and we find that instead of in- 
oducing the newspaper he is introducing 
jme premium to the subscriber or some 
yecial prize to the solicitor which in- 
ices high pressure sales methods. The 
‘sult is a subscription paid for, an ar- 
cle which has been sold and which the 
irchaser never really investigates on its 
lerits because he may believe he has 
yught something else with the news- 
yer thrown in. With this idea of the 
ilue of the product impaired at the 
art, it is expecting a great deal to have 
\¢ subscriber credit a greater value to 
\€ publication by the time the subscrip- 
on is ready for a renewal. 
Ohne year ago this month I concluded a 
ibscription “contest” on my paper, the 
ancouver Evening Columbian. The con- 
st had been continued from the day after 
hanksgiving until Feb. 15, and when 
was all over I. gave the agency who 
andled the contest a statement to the 
fect that they had increased my circula- 
on to the extent of 2,100 subscribers 
ad that they had done a cash business 
© me in the contest of $21,000. These 
‘e round numbers and I will stick to 
yund numbers in this discussion that you 
ay follow the figures more clearly. 
Now this statement was true enough 
id was what was shown at the time by 
‘¢ books as submitted by the circulation 
tive agents. But shortly after there 
lowed a check and it was discovered 
lat virtually half of the names which 
id been credited as new subscriptions 
ere nothing other than renewals of those 
ho had already been on the books, pay- 
g from month to month to the carriers. 
he cash part of it stood up. But let us 
‘amine that cash statement as to the 
sh. It was, in fact, the gross revenue 
om the contest. 
When the men from the circulation 
semcy came to me at the start of the 
mtest they would make no predictions 
tt one of them hazarded the “guess” that 
€ contest would produce $15,000 in cash 
id not less than 1,000 increase of my list. 
needed the 1,000 increase—of course no 
(blisher in Washington ever needs $15,- 
0 in cash—and so I buried some of the 
elings I had on the subject of contests 
s told them to go ahead. They told 
€ I would have to give away three 
‘tomobiles, of aggregate value of about 
900, and cash prizes of $600 additional. 
nen, they told me, I would pay them a 
tt 30 per cent commission on all cash 
Mected and would also pay a commission 
20 per cent to all contestants who 


By H. J. CAMPBELL 


Editor, Vancouver (Wash.) Evening Columbian 


_ The following frank discussion of premium circulation was presented in the 
form of an address by editor Campbell before the Fourteenth Annual Newspaper 
Institute of Washington at the University of Washington, Seattle, last week. 


stayed in the contest from start to finish 
who did not win one of the main prizes. 
They informed me that this never 
amounted to much, that more than half 
of my business would come from contest- 
ants who were in the contest for only a 
few weeks and that almost all of the other 
half of the cash would be turned in by 
those who were winners of prizes. 
Well, the contest, as I say, grossed 
$21,000. That meant that I paid the con- 
test agents $6,300. But there was a fourth 
prize automobile rung in, midway in the 
contest, which they made a “contest within 
a contest” and it made the total of the auto- 
mobile prizes run just about $7,800. Then 
there had been a $300 cash special Christ- 
mas prize interlarded into the contest and 
the three second prizes of $200 each made 
the total outlay for prizes $8,700, which 
added to the $6,300 paid the agency ran 
my costs up to $15,000. Then, instead of 
finding the 20 per cent commission to 
be negligible, | found that whatever might 
have been the practice of contestants in 
other contests, in mine they stuck too the 
bitter end and when it was all over | 
had to pay $2,200 in these 20 per cent 
commissions. Added to all this was an 
item of about $300 for “expenses” of the 
agents, printing, etc. That means that for 
my $21,000 gross business my coffers 
showed a gain of about $3,500 in cash. 
There is another item of expense which 
I never figured. I never had the heart 
to do it, because I didn’t want to show 
myself an utter idiot in having engaged 
in a newspaper contest. That was the 
item of advertising space used in the 
promulgation of that contest. It amount- 
ed to pages and pages. It started off with 
a double truck announcement and there 
were several other double truck ads in the 
course of the contest and almost every 


day a full page ad, with several smaller 
ads. In the 11 weeks of the contest I 
would judge that there were not less than 
60 pages of advertising matter, to say 
nothing of the reams of news space, and 
the retail price of this matter would have 
run well over $3,000 at the lowest con- 
tract advertising rates. 

We haven’t attempted to figure ‘that, 
though, and have counted the net return 
from the contest at $3,500 cash and 1,100 
addition to our lists, 

What did we get for that $3,500? We 
got a milked circulation revenue which 
in one year amounted to a drop of $7,200 
in circulation revenues. Happily it is now 
almost over, since there were less than 400 
on the list paid more than one year in 
advance, although some of these ran as 
much as six years in advance. 

So, apparently, right now, a year after 
the contest, the circulation books show 
a dead loss of $3,700. And now, a year 
after the contest we are also able to judge 
something as to the staying qualities 
of those who subscribed. Of the expira- 
tions of those who came on our lists dur- 
ing the contest, about 50 per cent have 
renewed their subscriptions. This came 
not through voluntary mailing in of checks 
on the renewal date, but after a hard 
yersonal soliciation by trained field men. 

am told that my percentage of re- 
newals is one of which I may well be 
yroud. We have managed to show a con- 
tinual increase even after the close of the 
contest and the first big clean-up of the 
ists which ensued right after the close 
when we put every subscriber on a. hard 
and fast cash-in-advance basis, and_ this 
las been true even in this month which 
contained our largest mortality list, but 
it hasn’t been an easy task to do so. 

Now for the other side of the ledger. 


A. P. HAS NEW HONORARY REPORTER 


Commander John Rodgers, U.S.N., hero of the Hawaiian flight, was made 
an honorary reporter of the Associated Press last week. The above photo 
shows: L. to R.—Admiral E. B. Eberle, Chief of Naval Operations, U.S.N.; 
Byron Price, member of the Washington Bureau of the Associated Press who 
presented Comm. John Rodgers with a gold watch for his true narrative of 
the flight; Secretary of the Navy Wilbur; Admiral John Rodgers, U.S.N., 
father of commander Rodgers, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy Robinson. 
Comm. Rodgers is now an “honorary reporter” of the Associated Press. 


I have said some harsh things about the 
financial aspect of that contest of mine, 
and now I have some offsets. The con- 
test closed, as I said, on Feb. 15. On 
March 1, I instituted new advertising 
rates, based on the fact that my list had 
been increased. The increase was half 
a cent a line in the foreign field, or seven 
cents an inch, and an average of 6.8 in 
the local field. All in all it meant an in- 
crease in revenue from advertising of 
about $11,000 in the year, this being the 
increase from the revenues for the volume 
done in the preceding year. How much 
of the increase in volume in foreign 
business was due to the fact that we had 
shown a circulation gain, an A. B. C. 
gain of some 1,100 and how much is due to 
improved business conditions I am unable 
to say, but the fact remains that the in- 
creased foreign linage for the year has 
amounted to an additional $2,500 and 
there has been a like increase in the local 
linage. Our local increase in linage I 
attribute as much to improved business 
conditions locally as I do to any increase 
in our circulation. 

So, all in all, our contest has not proved 
a financial flop. I am sure that I would 
not have been able to increase my foreign 
rates successfully without the increased 
circulation and, those business men in 
Vancouver would have slain me if I had 
attempted the increase I put over last 
March if I hadn’t had that contest as the 
reason, 

I let them know right from the start 
that the increased circulation would re- 
sult in an increase in rates and when 
it was all over and we told them we had 
increased the list by 2,100 or about 60 
per cent, we told them right out then that 
we were preparing a new schedule of 
rates. They began looking for a rate in- 
crease of about 60 per cent, or 50 per 
cent anyway, and when they received their 
notices of increase showing a rise which 
averaged less than seven cents they were 
positively grateful to me and looked on 
me as a public benefactor. I’d never 
have’ had the nerve to make that rate 
increase without that contest, nor would I 
have been justified in making it. 

Now there we have the results of my 
contest. From a circulation standpoint 
I lost money in the year succeeding the 
contest. The increase in advertising rev- 
enues more than offset the loss in the 
circulation department. I also have my 
circulation revenue back to normal. The 
few hundred who paid from two years to 
six years during the contest are far more 
than offset by the increase in my circu- 
lation, so that my circulation reven- 
ue for the next year will be far 
larger than it was prior to the con- 
test. I didn’t make any money to speak 
of from the contest, taking it from every 
angle, in the last year, but I better than 
broke even and now I am in a position to 
reap a harvest as the result of my higher 
rates (which I must give the contest 
credit for procuring) and for a certain 
indefinite increase in circulation. About 
350 of the 700 contest subscribers whose 
expirations have already come have re- 
newed. In the meantime we have added 
enough names to take care of this shrink- 
age and any other stops which have come 
in through the year and to show a slight 
gain from our peak point immediately 
after the contest. 

Would I advise any other publisher to 
engage in a contest such as I had last 
year? That depends. Had I to go 
through with it again, with exactly the 
same conditions, I believe I would do just 
what I did do, no matter how much 
I might dislike to do so. It wasn’t a 
case of want to do it with me. TI had to 
do it. I'll explain. I had put in an ap- 
plication to become a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Immediately 
thereafter I learned that what I had been 
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“ROBBER” LIBELOUS BUT NOT WHEN 
APPLIED TO BASEBALL UMPIRE 


Exposure to This Term Merely a Hazard of the Profession, 
Jury Indicates in Failing to Assess Damages 
Against Daily 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


KLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 
1—When does the term “robber” 

mean something else again? 

Answer—when it is spoken or written 
with reference to a baseball umpire. 

Judge Lucius Babcock of the district 
court of Oklahoma County, so instructed 
a jury trying the Oklahoma Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times, for 
alleged libel against Gerald W. Hayes 
and Edward P. Gaffney, Western League 
umpires, in Oklahoma City late last 
week. 

After 12 hours of deliberation, the 
jury was discharged, being unable to 
reach a verdict. While it was suggested 
that the cases might never be retried, 
no statement was forthcoming from the 
attorneys for the publishers as to a set- 
tlement. It is understood the umpires 
wanted to settle for a nominal sum and 
the publication, of a brief article in the 
sporting pages stating that the criticisms 
complained of intended no reflection upon 
the integrity of the arbiters. 

Baseball fans who thronged the court- 
room agreed that the hung jury, with 
the judge’s instructions, was a clear vic- 


tory for harsh criticism when the oc- 
casion demands. 
It was reported that one juryman 


stated after the trial that the jury would 
like to have returned a verdict with no 
damages, but criticising a big newspaper 
for the use of intemperate language. 

The jury is also said to have thought 
that it would be necessary to return a 
judgment of $100 in each of eight con- 
solidated cases, if it found at all for 
the plaintiffs. The law in Oklahoma 
provides a minimum verdict of $100 in 
case of a verdict for the plaintiff in a 
libel suit. 

The suit was the outgrowth of a series 
between the Oklahoma City Indians and 
the Omaha team in the Western League 
in June, 1924, and was unique in legal 
history. There is no other case on’ rec- 
ord where a referee or umpire of a sport- 
ing event has sued a newspaper for 
harsh criticism. But apparently it was a 
case of the worm turning. 

The Oklahoma Publishing Company 
attempted to prove the truth of the 
statements published and among its wit- 
nesses had George Short, attorney gen- 
eral for the State of Oklahoma, Parker 
Lamoore, secretary to the Governor, 
Forrest Hughes, former county attorney, 
George Goff, chief of the fire department, 
and other officials and fans to testify 
that the brand of umpiring provided by 
the two plaintiffs was “putrid” “rotten” 
“terrible,” “rankly dishonest and unfair” 
and “apparently impossible to call them 
so badly unintentionally.” 

During a three-day series, the newspa- 
pers referred to the umpires as “Henry 
Starr” Hayes and “Jesse James” Gaff- 
ney, using the names of two of the 
notorious bank robbers and Wild West 
“he-men” of the Southwest and used the 
following expressions: “A public nui- 
sance,” “Al Tearney bandits stick up 
tribe”; “prize baseball hijackers”; “rob- 
bers,” “bandits,” “swindlers.” 

Commenting on the case, Walter M. 
Harrison, managing editor, said: 

“There is no question but that the 
language used was intemperate and in the 
light of a late winter sun, two years re- 
moved from the heat of battle, it sounds 
ridiculous. No situation justifies a news- 
paper that pretends to be ethical in using 
gutter language to chase an umpire and 
I do not think we will offend again, 
although opinion in Oklahoma City at 
the time among baseball. fans was 
unanimous that the umpires were either 
blind or deliberately unfair.” 

Shortly after the incident, the Okla- 
homan and Times began handling all 


sport copy over the central copy desk. 

“T do not think any man who comes 
hot from a battleground of any nature 
should have the last word with his own 
copy,” Harrison said, “In most cases 
he overestimates the importance of his 
assignment and sometimes is forgetful of 
the effect of cold type.” 

Here is a portion of Judge Babcock’s 
instructions particularly interesting to the 
newspaper fraternity: 

“Vou are instructed that the language 
of the articles appearing in the defend- 
ant’s publications were, in each instance, 
such as the law provides to be actionable 
of themselves; that is, language to which 
the law implies an injury resulting from 
the publication, and renders it unneces- 
sary for the plaintiffs to prove any spe- 
cial damage. Injury to the plaintiffs is 
presumed from the use of the published 
language. 

“To entitle the plaintiffs to recover, 
they shall only be held to prove that the 
articles were published by the defendant 
concerning the plaintiffs. This is ad- 
mitted by the defendant and was there 
no other evidence in the case, it would 
be your duty to find a verdict for the 
plaintiffs but the defendant has pleaded 
and offered evidence, for the purpose of 
proving that the articles published were 
true and you are instructed that under 
the circumstances of this case, this would 
be a complete defense to these actions, 


for publishing the truth ‘vould not be 
libel. 

“In determining whether the articles 
were true, in your consideration of such 
articles and publications, you should 
take into consideration the facts, circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding said 
publications including the fact that they 
were published about, of and concern- 
ing the playing and umpiring of certain 
baseball games. You are further entitled 
to and should take into consideration 
your own knowledge, if any, as well as 
any evidence, if any, relative to words 
and language ordinarily employed and 
used concerning the playing of baseball 
games of and concerning the ordinary 
conduct of umpires at such games. 

“Vou -should take into consideration the 
entire article or publication and all of 
the language used therein in arriving at 
the true import and effect of any such 
article or publication and not single out 
alone any particular word or words. 

“In determining what amount the 
plaintiffs should recover, you are entitled 
to and should take into consideration the 
fact that they were written and published 
of and concerning the conduct of the 
plaintiffs while engaged in umpiring the 
playing of baseball games and if it be 
a fact that different language, words and 
expressions are customarily and ordinar- 
ily used toward, of and concerning per- 
sons engaged in such occupations than is 
ordinarily and customarily used toward, 
of and concerning persons engaged in 
other and different avocations, you are 
entitled to take such facts and circum- 
stances into consideration in determining 
the effect of the articles and publications 
under consideration.” 


The city that is building a skating-rink 
“to seat 14,000 people” must have a lot of 
poor skaters in its citizenry—Tacoma 
Ledger. 


THREE ST. PAUL CARRIER BOYS WIN MEDALS 
FOR 100 PER CENT ROUTES 


In the picture (left to right) J. A. Mathews, circulation director, St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer-Press; Jack Gardner, Carrier No. 264; Sylvan Livitan, Carrier 
No. 219; William Goodman, Carrier No. 259; W. G. Andrews, city circulation 


manager. 


"THREE carrier boys of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press were re- 
cently awarded gold medals and a prize of 
$10 in gold for building the first “100: per 
cent routes’—routes upon which every 
resident is a subscriber, receiving 12 hours 
service, morning and evening delivery. 
The three youths, William Goodman, 
15, Jack Gardner, 18, and Sylvan Livitan, 
16, were honored at the regular meeting 
of the Town Criers Club. They are all 
pupils of Central high school, St. Paul. 
Speaking of the circulation feat accom- 
plished by these carriers J. A. Mathews, 
director of circulation for the dailies said: 


“Tn all my experience I do not remem- 
ber of any cities having 100 per cent 
routes, and especially the size of these 
routes in St. Paul. Goodman carries 128 
papers to 128 families on his route; 
Gardner 164 papers to 164 houses, and 
Livitan 158 papers to 158 houses. 

“The carriers in promoting 100% 
routes solicit their customers in nearly 
every case. A few cases were handled 
by the office and in some cases the carrier 
was advised because in securing some of 
these non-subscribers it was necessary to 
handle practically everyone as an individ- 
ual case.” 


WARN LONDON WRITER! 
TO LEAVE ITALY | 


Il Tevere, Fascist Daily, Hints a 
Violence—Gen. Cesare Rossi Promises)} 
“Inside Story’? of Mussolini 
Dictatorship 


With Gen. Cesare Rossi, former heai| 
of the Fascist Press Bureau, in Paris\) 
promising to “give to the world the in| 
side story of the rise of Fascismo,” am] 
with a London correspondent threatene:| 
by the Fascisti in Rome, Premier Benit)| 
Mussolini’s relations with the press thi | 
week again reached boiling point. ij 

Il Tevere, Rome’s extreme Fascis) 
paper, on Feb. 27, published an open let 
ter threatening violence against the Rom/) 
correspondent of the London Daily Ex. 
press, unless “he” leaves Italy, objectin)| 
to a recent story stating that Premiel 
Mussolini was in such ill health that 4 

: 


was forced to live on a starvation die} 
Lady Drummond Hay is a “special cor} 
respondent” of the Daily Express, wh) 
a short time ago interviewed Mussolin | 

The paper declared: | 


‘We Fascisti do not desire to seek ou” 
this correspondent, nor do we desire t|) 
be constrained to put him with our com) 
pliments under the hoofs of the horse oO. 
which the Duce takes his daily ride.” | 

Therefore, it says to the President ¢| 
the association: (i 

“Tf you—and you undoubtedly do-|) 
find the activities of this vile scribble’ 
disgusting, we urge you to advise hit) 
to make a change of surroundings.” | 

Thomas P. Topping, attached to tk) 
Paris bureau of the Associated Pres | 
who is in Nice reporting the tenn) 
matches, discovered Gen. Rossi in thi) 
city on Feb. 27. He quoted him as sa) 
ing: 

“Threats, even bodily harm, will mi) 
prevent me from giving the world tl) 
inside story of the rise of Fascismo 
Italy, created for a good cause and the) 
prostituted by Benito Mussolini. i 

“Mussolini is the man responsible {| 
the murder of Deputy Matteoti. TI! 
others who go to trial for his murder «| 
March 16 are simply pawns in a che] 
game which they don’t understand.” 


Topping’s dispatch continued: 

“T remember you,” said Gen. Rossi 
the correspondent. “I had my pictu) 
taken with you on Pinicio Hill that mer) 
orable October day in 1923 when ¥/ 
entered Rome and Italy was before 1) 
What has Fascismo done with our cou” 
try? Anarchy, murder, riots and a pe} 
petual state of internal war for t| 
ereater grandeur of Mussolini. 

“T shall be glad to get out of he 
and go to Paris. There I will tell t| 
world a story, appalling in its perversil|. 
I have many friends in the United Stat} 
and they shall have an opportunity | 
learn the story of the rise and of t) 
coming fall of Mussolini. I am got) 
to Paris where, with friends, I shall £) 
the finishing touch, a memorandum whi 
will be similar to the document sent fre 
the Regina Coeli prison in Rome in 19) 
The world wants to know about Fé 
cismo, and the world shall know.” , 

Topping is a former New York nev) 
paper man. He has been with the A. 
more than 10 years. | 


In New York this week Mussolini w) 
attacked by George W. Wickersha} 
American member of the “Commission E 
Fifteen for the Codification of Inter} 
tional Law” of the League of Nations) 

“A state of absolute tyranny reig 
over Italy under his dictatorship,” 
said. “There has been an utter destriy 
tion of freedom of speech and of fr 
dom of the press. The lives of ev 
one are under the supervision of 
vigilante type of government.” 
“hy aia ee i 

Photostat Service for Times’ Reade) 

The New York Times has added 
photostat print service to the Index 1 
partment and is prepared to make a pt! 
of any news or editorial article or \ 
vertisement in its files, in response to } 
quests from readers. 
| 
| 
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SELLING SERVICE, NOT GOODS, TO THE BUYERS 


dvertising Tries Too Hard to Sell Merchandise, 


Man—Stores Should Advertise Themselve 


A PYERTISE service, not merchan- 


dise to the buyers,’ seems star- 
ing when put in the mouth of a present 
ty advertising agency man. And yet it 
| the essence of some advice handed out 
'¢ other day by Henry P. Williams, 
lairman of the board of Williams & 
lanningham, Chicago advertising agents. 
yMr. Williams is of the unorthodox 
inion that advertising often tries too 
‘td to sell merchandise. Explaining 
3 theory he tells the following anec- 
ite : 
“T once discussed with a prominent 
ker of kitchen cabinets the subject of 
3 advertising. He spread _ his scrap 
Oks before me, a complete exhibit of 
li year’s advertising program. He asked 
i’ comments on it. It looked good so 
|; as illustration and display and typo- 
aphy was concerned; and I said so. 
)" ‘But you are trying too hard to sell 
chen cabinets.’ 
“He looked surprised and said ‘What 
| you imagine I am spending $150,006 
miually for if it’s not to sell kitchen 
inets? I guess you don’t understand 
| purpose of advertising.’ 
‘I think I understand, I said. ‘But 
yir advertising is so manifestly a de- 
#2, an anxiety to sell, that it defeats 
tf. You're really not selling kitchen 
yinets; you're selling an efficiency 
vice in a kitchen; a saving of time and 
sor for the woman who works in a 
when. The kitchen cabinet is the 
tins by which you deliver that service. 
31 the service, not the mechanism; the 
«lt, not the merchandise.’ 
He couldn’t see it. My observation is 
It very few men do see it. There is, 
(ever, something more that the pub- 
i wants beside the use of the thing 
(ght. Generally speaking, you will find 
| buyers feel very helpless when they 
t goods. You know how attractive 
(7 poor merchandise can be made to 
%. A carefully applied wood stain, a 
«| of two of varnish, a skillfully ap- 
ld piece of fabric, can make very in- 
-8r merchandise look very good. 
\ple do pride themselves—especially 
(1én—on their expert skill in judging 
lity. But you know and I know, how 
1 it is to fool them. 
Jne thing people want, though they 
i be reluctant to admit it, is some- 
¥ and something they can trust. A 
Ir prefers to do business with a man, 
‘. store in which he has confidence ; 
Ire he feels that he will get for his 
(ey the real value he wants, and ex- 
3. Now one of the best uses of ad- 
ising is to develop and cultivate this 
ng of security in your store and in 
i 
‘fy theory of advertising and selling 
ised on this psychological theory of 
“uyer’s mind. I believe that the buy- 
mpulse is not most effectively moved 
‘rice considerations. Every buyer of 
jhandise is attracted by an opportunity 
t goods at a saving of money. The 
se for a bargain is universal. But the 
Se for quality is also universal. No- 
€ ever deliberately buys poor mer- 
alise; but an amazing amount of it 
sold every year. Why is it, do you 
1, that people buy cheap, unworthy 
‘ure; poorly made, of inferior ma- 
is, badly finished; with cheap uphol- 
if 
hey wouldn’t buy such stuff if they 
: what it was. They see its very low 
© compared with good merchandise; 
Lhey think it’s good. You know, and 
‘iw that low prices and high quality 
Im go together. The point is, that 
juyer thinks it’s good. He believes 
igetting good quality, or real value. 
eidvertising may say so. The sales- 
Amay give unqualified assurances. 
idea that’s in the buyer’s mind may 


Sisfied by these assurances, and the 
made. 


Institutional advertising receives varied praise and condemnation 
fraternity, and it persists despite brickbats and does 


from the 
credit frequently to bouquets. 


A strong argument in its favor is herewith offered in this, the sixth of a series 
of articles discussing the present advertising trend, 


The protagonist is Henry P., Williams, Chicag 
that the study of advertising should begin with a st 


0 advertising agent, who believes 
udy of buying, not selling. 


“It is my opinion that most buyers are 
influenced more by the store and its per- 
sonality than by prices or by appearances 
in goods. It is my policy as advertising 
counsellor, to advertise, not so much the 
prices and the qualities, as the store it- 
self. I am convinced that more buyers 
are led by a sense of security in dealing 
with a store, or an individual person in 
the store, than by any other consideration. 

“The most important thing we have to 
deal with, in advertising or selling, is this 
fact, that men and women are primarily 
interested in themselves. They buy furni- 
ture, or groceries, or clothes, or automo- 
biles, not because somebody has these 
things to sell, and wants to sell them, but 
because the buyer, either consciously or 
unconsciously, is convinced that in buying 
the particular merchandise involved he is 
gaining an advantage for himself, as well 
as satisfying a need or desire. 

“I am sure buyers never analyze this 
motive; it is pretty largely unconscious. 
But sellers can analyze it and base sell- 
ing and advertising on it. A chair, for 
example, is something more than a piece 
of merchandise, at a specific price. It 
may be a mere utility, like a kitchen 
chair; or it may have in addition to utility 
a decorative and artistic value. But a 
chair whatever its character, by its essen- 
tial nature, implies somebody to sit in it, 
or on it; that’s what a chair is for, “Ad= 
vertising or selling a chair, and to some 
extent selling a chair, must take into 

account this personal equation. The art 
of advertising, and the art of selling, 
therefore, deal with uses, rather than 
the bare materials of merchandise. And 
in selling as well as in advertising, the 
imagination of the seller and the adver- 
tiser has a large part to play. 

“There is a sense in which we may 


say, truthfully, that nobody really buys 
merchandise at all. In reality your cus- 
tomer really buys and pays for something 
else than the mere merchandise. I think 
it of the highest importance that we 
keep this fact in mind, both as sellers and 
as advertiser. 

“The function of good business is really 
simply to render a service to the public. 
And the function of advertising is to tell 
them about it. The greatest of all teach- 
ers once said: ‘If any among you would 
be greatest of all, let him be a servant.’ 
It is very evident that in the sense in 
which He used the word servant, He did 
not, mean the common idea of seryant- 
hood—a valet, Porter, lackey. He meant, 
I think, the sort of a servant that Lincoln 
was, or Edison, or others of that type; 
such a servant as He himself was. 

“Tt is no wonder,’ says Walter Lipp- 
mann, ‘that business is such a sordid af- 
fair. We have done our best to ex- 
clude from it every passionate interest that 
is capable of lighting up activity with 
cagerness and joy. We have called “un- 
businesslike” the devotion of the crafts- 
man and scientist. We have actually pre- 
tended that the work of extracting a liy- 
ing from nature could be most success- 
fully done by short-sighted money-makers, 
encouraged by their money-spending 
wives. We are beginning to know that 
this nation, with all its boasts, has never 
touched the real possibilities of business 
success; that nature and good luck have 
done most of our work; that our achieve- 
ments have come in spite of our igno- 
rance. And so no man can gauge the 
civilizing possibilities of a new set of 
motives in business. That it will add to 
the dignity and value of millions of 
careers is only one of its blessings,’ 

“I have a feeling that in the develop- 
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THE COPY 


READER 


By Charles Nicholls Webb 


Here’s a yarn from Tennessee; 
Monkey story—probably; 

Cut ’er down to run inside; 
Number Two Head—let ’er ride! 
Evolution leaves me cold; 
Chemists now can transmute gold 


Outa tin—a fairy tale! 


Page One for the Early Mail 
Peggy Joyce gets new divorce; 
Prince of Wales falls with his horse— 


Says he’s feelin’ 


toppy ; 


(All of this is copy; 
Some of it quite sloppy, 
Copy for the readers of the Morning Trib.) 
Sneak thief, hiding, starts to sneeze; 
Captured in his B.V.D.’s; 
A. J. Volstead gets the hives. 
(Prowlin’ round in bee-vo dives?) 
Damphool stories by the score; 
Still that’s what they’re yellin’ for. 
High school youngster stabs his dad; 
(Just a modern, red-haired lad.) 
Cops at last catch Coke-Head King; 
Tips ’em off to some dope ring; 
Listens kinda hoppy; 
Silly junk, and choppy; 
Still it’s—Oh, fair copy, 
Copy for the readers of the Morning Trib. 


Is Opinion of Henry P. Williams, Chicago Agency 
s and Service They Perform, Is His Theory 


ment of this idea that the highest func- 
tion of business is to be a servant may 
present to us this ‘new set of motives’ 
for which Mr. Lippmann pleads, 

“I find that it is rather a new idea to 
the average business man that he can suc- 
ceed ‘best in his undertaking by being a 
servant. It takes a long time for it to 
sink in, Every man in business wants 
success; it is apt to startle him a little 
to hand him this formula—‘if you want 
to be great, be a servant.” He comes to 
see after a while something of what it 
means; and then maybe he tries it. After 
he tries it, and as soon as he does try it, 
he finds that his busine- begins to grow; 
not because he tries to make it grow, 
but because he tries to make it serve. 

“He sees after a while that service is 
not merely something that you do, but 
rather something that you feel; not an 
act but a spirit. He finds that business 
conducted in such a spirit grows great; 
it gains the larger rewards, because it 
doesn’t work for the reward, but for the 
service. 

“IT can see no reason why any business 
cannot be done in such a Spirit; and if 
it is done in that spirit, the advertising 
problem is a very simple one.” 
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NEW PRESS CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


Nine Press Leaders Form Group on 
Journalistic Organizations 


Dr. Walter Williams, president of the 
Press Congress of the World; has an- 
nounced the personnel of the Committee 
on Journalistic Organizations to report at 
the meeting of the Press Congress in 
Lausanne~Geneva, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 14-18, as follows: 

Sir Robert Bruce, president, Institute 
of Journalists, London, England. 

Fernando Mora, El Sol, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

L. J. Plemp van Duyveland, president, 
Nederlandsche Journalisten-Kring, The 
Hague, Holland, 

Casper S. Yost, St. 
Democrat. 

T. S. Dickson, president, National 
Union of Journalists, London, England. 

Herbert Arthur Davies, president, Aus- 
tralian Journalists’ Association, Mel- 
bourne, Australia: 

Hl. Sheriden, EI Democrata, Mexico 
City, Mexico, 

Chra. Vieweg, president, Nederlandsche 
Dagbladpers, Amsterdam, Holland. 

Dr. Ludwig Saxe, Verdens Gang, Oslo, 
Norway. 


Louis Globe- 


PROTESTS BEER RECIPE 


Rep. Blanton Would Prosecute Wash- 
ington Post Editor 


Action against the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post for publication of George 
Washington’s beer recipe in the March 2, 
issue was demanded of President Coolidge 

y Representative Blanton, Democrat, 
Texas. 

Publication of the recipe, the Texas 
representative charged on the floor of the 
House, constituted a violation of the 
prohibition law. 


Columbus Dispatch Issues Ad Figures 


The Columbus (O.) Dispatch has just 
issued a booklet showing in detail the 
amount of paid advertising appearing in 
Columbus newspapers during 1925. 


Big Salmon Advertising 


Starting with $200,000 to advertise the 
salmon industry, Northwest fisheries may 
expend $500,000 in the campaign. C, A. 
Burkhardt is president of the. Association 
of Pacific Fisheries. An educational 


campaign was decided upon recently at 
Seattle. 
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CARL D. GROAT NAMED 
U. P. CAPITOL CHIEF 


Succeeds William J. Losh, Resigned — 
Wilson Becomes Cable Editor in 
New York—D. N. Parry Joins 

United News 


Service of 


Carl D. Groat, formerly Berlin man- 
ager of the United Press, and more 
recently New York cable editor, has been 
appointed  man- 
ager of the U. 
P. Washington 
bureau, succeed- 
ing William J. 
Losh, resigned to 
enter business for 
himself in Cali- 
fornia. 

Lyle C. Wilson, 
cable editor of the 
United News, 
succeeds Groat in 
New York. Wil- 
son has had for- 
eign experience in 
the Berlin and 
London bureaus 
of United News. He returned to this 
country two years ago. Duke N. Parry, 
formerly with the International News 
Service, has joined United News to take 
over the desk vacated by Wilson. Parry 
most recently was publisher of a news- 
paper in Missouri. He has been associ- 
ated with the Kansas City Star, the Tokio 
Japan Advertiser, and Stars and Stripes, 
the latter while in France during the war. 

While still in h igh school, Groat 
started newspaper work in 1906 on the 
Pittsheld (Mass.) Eagle. Following 
graduation from Dartmouth College, he 
joined the staff of the S pringtield 
(Mass.) Union, subsequently going to 
Washington to work for the Washington 
Times. 

From the latter newspaper, he became 
a staff correspondent in the capital for 
the U. P. Then he became manager 
respectively of the Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver and San Francisco bureaus, re- 
turning to Washington later. 


GROAT 


Cart D. 


HUNTRESS HEADS TEXAS GROUP 


Publishers’ Association Adopts Resolu- 
tion Asking Lower Postal Rates 


Frank G. Huntress Jr., of the San 
Antonio Express, was elected president 
of the Texas Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held in 
Dallas last week. W. C. Mayborn of 
the Southwestern Scripps-Howard group 
was named vice-president, and A. E. 
Clarkson of the Houston Post-Dispatch, 
secretary-treasurer. 

G. J. Palmer of the Houston Chronicle 
was re-elected as special commissioner, 
having direct charge of wage negotiations. 

The association adopted the following 
resolution on second class postage rates: 

“RESOLVED: That it is the sense of 
the Texas Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation that the best interest of the public 
will be served by a reduction of second 
class postage rates to a basis not higher 
than the 1919 schedule, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Texas 
delegation in Congress.” 


DOUGLAS FIR CAMPAIGN 


West Coast Lumber Men to Spend 
$300,000 in Advertising 


Further steps have been taken in the 
advertising campaign by the lumbermen 
of the Pacific Northwest to promote the 
sale of Douglas fir. The campaign is 
in the hands of the West Coast Trade 
Extension bureau. ‘ 

It is proposed to spend $450,000 in the 
campaign, a levy of 5 cents being made 
on every 1,000 feet of lumber cut by 
members of the bureau. Of this total, 
$300,000 will be spent for space in_news- 
papers and magazines. Henry Schott, 
“associate editor of the Nation’s Business, 
\Jhas obtained leave of absence to organize 
_ the campaign, 
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CHENEY 


“BY (Cheney.” 

Observe this art signature at- 
tached to fashion drawings sent out in 
mat form “free” to easy editors by 
Cheney Brothers, the big silk house. 

Which one of the famous brothers is 
responsible for the crude line drawings? 
There is an artist among them, but 
Eprror & PusrisHER does not for .an 
instant believe that “By Cheney” means 
that he is guilty of the rough drawings. 

It would be a»sort of “clever” way of 
getting an advertising line into the al- 
leged “Cheney Style Service.” We 
believe that the line is attached to the cut 
for advertising purposes and justifies the 
“oift” of the mats. : 

Patient readers will also observe that 
the “Cheney Style Service” is directed 
by Henri Creange. This gentleman hap- 
pens to be the head designer for the big 
silk concern. Does he really conduct 
this free “service” for the press, in the 
sense that one usually expects a syndicate 
director to run a service? Maybe so, 
one may never be sure what men will. do 
to get free advertising in this country. 


CHENEY ASKS PAPERS T 
GRATIS—BUT PRESS A 


This service On silk is being furnished GRATIS to supply authentic 
information and interesting fashions on silk. 
of readers of this service, who are home 


The Cheney Style Service 
HENRI CREANGE, DIRECTOR 


i 
A Costume For Palm Beach Gives q 
Advance News Of Spring Styles A 

nl : 


_trocks and coats designed for wear 


dom for active participation in 


for March 6, 1926 


O BOOST CHENEY 
GENT GETS HIS 


Hundreds of thousands 
dressmakers can use these 


New York City 


HE annual migration of the 

fashionables to Palm Beach 
calls forth the efforts of eminent 
style creators for warm weather 
apparel, while the snow still re- 
mains to remind us that Winter is 
still here. But there is a silver lin- 
ing to the cloud, if it be one, of 
belonging to the large majority 
which must take its seasons as it 
finds them. For, from the lovely 


under southern skies, the canny 
woman may derive advance in- 
formation of what the mode wilk 
be for Spring and Summer 


And so Paris sends us the charm- 
ing costume illustrated As gay and 
nonchalant as its color combina- 
tion ot white and rose. it illustrates 
the tendency to wear with sport or 
daytime dresses an accompanying 
short coat, which may often be of 
an entirely different material. link- 
ing itself only with the dress bv 
means of some detail of color or 
trimming: 


The dress shown is of white 
Frostkrepe, the bodice slightly 
drawn to the figure (a very oew 
trend) and the skirt arranged in 
groups of pleats giving ample free- 


sports. The dress is practically 
sleeveless. but this deficiency is am 
ply provided for by the comfortable 
little jacket of rose duvetyne which 
accompanies the frock The jacket 
has groups of silk stitchings whick 
terminte in a fan-shaped decoration 
of arrowheads, and this detail is 
repeated in the trimming of the 
dress 

A piquant effect is achieved by 
the rose-colored scarf knotted 
loosely in bandit fashion around 
the throat. 


Sometimes, in the Cheney handouts, one 
reads of the great dress authority “Rex 
Cheney,” who, if he declares that they 


are wearing ’em shorter, carries the 
weight of a king’s decree. But who is 
Rex Cheney? Advices from the New 
England home town of the Cheney family 
fail to disclose a Rex Cheney. Does he 
live? Is he real? 

After all, what does good old Edward 
Bernays, the iron-nerved press agent, 
popularly supposed to be employed by 
Cheney Brothers to graft free space from 
the newspapers, do as his bit in the 
audacious “style service” performance ? 
Why, -he doesn’t even conduct it. His 
name does not appear on the proof sheets. 
But somehow, whether it be justified in 
fact or not, Eprror & PusLisHER feels 
that somewhere behind the silken shop 
talk and those Cheney trademarks the 
figure of Mr. Bernays stalks. If so, dear 
editors, every time you print a Cheney 
“free” style you may be sure that a given 
number of dollars will roll in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bernays, collector of fees for 
advertising which you charitably donate. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE SUES) 
TO RECOVER CITY CASH 


Seeks Return of $1,693,000 Paid to) 
Real Estate Experts Under Thomp- _ 


14 


son Regime—13 Lawyers in 
Court 


After five years, taking of evidence has 
began in the suit in chancery by which the 
Chicago Tribune, as a taxpayer, seeks ta. 
recover for the city $1,693,000 paid to 
real estate experts in 1920 during the 
William Hale Thompson administration, 
_ The case is being heard by Chief Jus- 
tice Hugo M. Friend of the Circuit Court, 

That a long legal fight is in the offing 
was indicated when the hearing opened 
this week with 13 attorneys in court, ter 
for the defendants and three for the 
plaintiff and abstruse legal points wer¢ 
brought out in outlining the complain 
and the defense. 

Attorney Weymouth Kirkland, repre 
senting the Tribune, told the court that i 
is their contention that the payment of 
per cent of the value of the propert 
evaluated by the experts, and a $50 a day 
fee for testifying in the subsequent cour 
procedure, was not authorized by the cit 
council. It is their further contention, h 
said, that the appropriation of Feb. { 
1920, was $225,000 and that no expend 
itures over that amount were legal. 

At the close of Mr. Kirkland’s state 
ment, Attorneys George Miller and A). 
bert Fink, representing the three re 
estate experts, Ernest H. Lyons, Edwar 
C. Waller, Jr., and A. S. Merigold, wh 
received approximately $570,000 each fc 
work done in one year, outlined tt 
defense. 

The defense holds, the attorneys sai)| 
that the contracts made with the exper | 
by the board of local improvements wei 
legal and that the prices paid them we! 
known to and approved by the ci 
council. 

Attorney Fink told the court if tl 
plaintiffs would consent to drop co 
spiracy charges in their petition, the d 
fendants would submit their claims 
the court. 

Attorney Chester Cleveland, represer| 
ing Public Administrator Percival 
‘Coffin, who was an employee of the boa. 
of local improvements during 19) 
moved that the suit against Coffin be d| 
missed, asserting that Coffin’s connecti 
with the transactions was so remote tt 
he could not be held responsible, regat’ 
less of the outcome of the suit. Jud 
Friend took no action on the motion. | 

Besides the defendants named, the f) 
lowing are listed in the Tribune’s pe) 
tion: 

Former Mayor William Hale Thon: 
son; former City Controller ‘George | 
Harding; Charles M. Nichols, Arnold | 
Brautigam, Frank J. Koch. The city f 
Chicago was originally a defendant, }t 
is now aiding the Tribune in its suit, 5 
there has been a change of administrati . 


STEVICK BUYS TWO MORE 


Champaign Publisher Now Owns Th ‘ 


Texarkana Dailies 


David ‘W. Stevick, publisher of | 
Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette, 24 he' 
after he had bought the Texark* 
(Ark.). Daily Texarkanian, last ws 
surprised Texarkana business circles) 
announcing he also had purchased _! 
Texarkana (Tex.) Four States PS 
(morning) and Journal (evening) f! 
the Four States Press Company, of w/ 
C. E. Palmer was president. Texark! 
is a city partly in Arkansas and pel 
in Texas. The Texarkanian is an e! 
ing paper conducted by J. L. Wadley 

Consideration involved in the 
States Press and Journal deal was | 
revealed, but was said to be several | 
dred thousand dollars. Stevick sai 
plans were not altogether complete, }! 
he intended to discontinue one © 
afternoon paper, possibly the Joué 
which was established only six mc 
ago. 

The Texarkanian and Press use /3 
ciated Press service, the Journal ! 
United Press. | 
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Merchants Realizing Editorially Independent Newspapers Bring Greatest Advertising Results, Says 


RETAIL merchants are learning 


through experience that the best ad- 
vertising medium they can use is an 
editorially independent newspaper which 
has built up high reader confidence in 
its news columns through avoidance of 
free puffs, George V. Sheridan, executive 
director of the Ohio State Council of 
Retail Merchants told members of the 
Associated Ohio Dailies at their meeting 
recently in Columbus. 

Mr. Sheridan, who is a former pub- 
lisher of the Springfield (O.) Sun, dis- 
cussed at length the co-operation which 
can exist between merchants and news- 
papers. 

“My chief criticism of the newspaper 
industry is that many newspaper publish- 
ers haven’t the backbone and courage 
to charge a rate sufficient to permit them 
to develop and maintain the type of news- 
paper which would best serve the com- 
munity,” he declared. 

His address, in part, follows: 

Newspaper advertising after years of 
severe tests has so demonstrated its value 
that newspaper properties today are un- 
usually sound business propositions. They 
will continue to be sound financially so 
long as retail stores continue to be the 
chief agency of merchandise distribution 
in America. The retail merchant will 
never discontinue liberal use of news- 
Paper advertising space, regardless of 
other substitutes which may be offered. 
He need only review the experience of 
those retail institutions which have made 
outstanding and enduring successes. 

Other forms of advertising are devel- 
oped for his consideration but the result- 
demanding merchant quickly finds that 
they have only limited value. Many felt 
that radio, through broadcasting which 
reaches millions of people, might eventual- 
ly supplant the newspaper as an advern= 
ing medium. This can never be. No 
store will ever trust its main merchandis- 
ing messages to the inaccuracies of the 
spoken word. 

We might debate the question as to 
whether a good newspaper is responsible 
for prosperous stores, or the contrary. 
Each is in some degree dependent on 
the other, but I defy any one to develop 
an independent, enterprising and vigorous 
newspaper in a city where the main retail 
operations are not in progressive hands. 
The reason, of course, is that in these 
expensive times it takes real money to 
make a newspaper enterprising, vigorous 
and independent. An unprofitable news- 
Paper property can never develop a real 
newspaper. 

These facts are clear enough when 
one examines the existing situation, but 
many publishers fail to recognize them. 
It seems to me that many newspaper 
publishers, in their dealings with their 
merchants, have unconsciously placed a 
chip on their shoulder or have assumed 
an inherently antagonistic attitude. I be- 
lieve that I can understand this as a 
result of my newspaper experience. Many 
years ago when newspapers were strug- 
gling and financially half-starved, and 
merchants did not fully appreciate the 
actual cash value of the space they were 
buying, it was not uncommon for the 
Merchant to attempt to influence the 
editorial policy of the paper he was sup- 
porting. It was hardly less unusual for 
him ‘to succeed. Gradually, however, 
as newspapers fell into stronger hands 
and their operation was placed on a more 
business-like basis, this condition disap- 
peared completely. Newspaper publishers 
Tealized that if they were to have any- 
thing to sell which would be of value 
to a space buyer, it must be based 
Primarily upon an editorial independence 
which would develop reader confidence. 
Merchants, as advertising costs mounted 
and actual advertising results were de- 
monstrated year after year, likewise 
learned through experience that space in 
a newspaper which they could influence 


Retail Group Executive—Gives Co-operation Ideas 


through a pecuniary consideration was not 
worth influencing. 

I believe publishers will agree with me 
that today merchants, regardless of the 
size of their advertising appropriations, 
do not show even the slightest inclination 
to interfere with the editorial policy of 
any newspaper which they deem worthy 
of their patronage. But isn’t it true 
that in some degree at least the old fear 
of possible attempts at domination still 
exists in the minds of the newspaper 
management? Doesn’t this account in 
some degree for the failure of many 
newspaper publishers to realize that they 
and their merchants have common prob- 
blems of an immediate and vital nature, 
the solution of which is mutually im- 
portant? 

There are other current factors which 
serve to cause these two leading agencies 
of community development to operate in 
a more or less hostile spirit. We might 
as well discuss the situation frankly. I 
know from personal experience that many 
publishers privately regard a local retail 
merchants association as some sort of a 
secret device to fight local advertising 
rates. Because the rate question is al- 
ways before you as an important factor 
in your affairs, you quite naturally feel 
that it is the main reason for merchants 
banding together. This probably is in- 
flamed in nearly every community by 
memories of by-gone days when merchants 
grouped together and attempted a news- 
paper boycott as a rate adjustment club. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
situation in recent years, since retail 
operations have attained the present levels 
and newspapers have reached their estab- 
lished economic position. To the best of 
my knowledge in ten years there hasn’t 
been a successful rate boycott in this 


country, and only isolated attempts. Under 
modern conditions such a boycott would 
be absolutely impossible. 

Retailing is a highly competitive busi- 
ness, with tremendous overhead which 
requires constant sales volume to maintain. 
In no business activity is competition 
more bitter. I cannot name a city in 
Ohio where if a rate boycott were at- 
tempted against a newspaper, one or more 
leading stores would not immediately 
attempt to profit by such a situation and 
double their space requirements in the 
newspaper so attacked. This, as you know, 
would break any boycott’ in 24 hours, 
despite the most iron-clad preliminary 
agreement. The other merchants would 
immediately figure that their rival was 
trying to steal their field. 

Furthermore, retail organizations have 
come to assume a different attitude to- 
ward newspapers. In recent years, retail- 
ers have turned to the established methods 
of scientific research as an aid in the 
solution of their business problems. In 
this they are far ahead of the newspaper 
industry, which seemingly ignores the ad- 
vantages of scientific research work, Our 
investigators, headed perhaps by Harvard 
University, have reduced the analysis of 
advertising costs to a somewhat scientific 
basis. They have proved over a period 
of years that honest and intelligent ad- 
vertising, based on a percentage of busi- 
ness done, will produce certain sales 
volumes and that if other operation factors 
are correct, these volumes will produce 
certain net profits. They have produced 
formulas which a merchant may auto- 
matically follow. The facts gathered by 
these investigators after years of study 
have convinced the merchants of the 
direct cash value of advertising. 


Further, this scientific analysis of mod- 


LIBERTY ADVERTISING COMPANY 


‘MANUFACTURER OFFERS To's [)/)2 - 
FURNISH STATUE OF LIBERTY —- ). 


WITH WRIST WATCH” 
~ NGOS (TEM 


Why stop at a wrist-watch for Miss Liberty, Will B. Johnstone, New York W orld 
cartoonist, asks, and improves considerably upon the original idea of the 
publicity-seeking manufacturer. 


ern advertising has demonstrated that 
the character of the medium used is a 
very important factor. Scientifically and 
actually it has been demonstrated that a 
newspaper to be a good advertising 
medium must be enterprising and inde- 
pendent, and that it can not be such unless 
it is assured of a profitable operation. 
You will find throughout the country 
that merchants seldom object to the rates 
charged by the newspapers which are 
real leaders in their community. The 
universal trend seems to be toward paying 
a rate that will permit the newspaper 
which serves the merchants’ community 
to develop the type of publication which 
will entirely blanket the trading territory. 

This doesn’t mean that newspapers will 
ever succeed in charging unwarranted 
rates. Merchants today have easy com- 
parative access to newspaper rate sched- 
ules in cities throughout the land. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulations has taken 
much of the guess-work out of space 
buying, even from a local standpoint. The 
smart publisher today is the one who 
is seeking to protect the tremendous in- 
stitutional value of his newspaper property, 
and to insure it continued profits through 
years to come. He is much too smart, 
under modern conditions, to attempt a 
rate gouge which would alienate the good 
will of those to whom he must look for 
continued financial support. He knows 
that if he imposes an unfair rate, his 
customers, the local merchants, will know 
1t. 

My chief criticism of the newspaper 
industry is that many newspaper publish- 
ers haven’t the backbone and the courage 
to charge a rate sufficient to permit them 
to develop and maintain the type of news- 
paper which would best serve their com- 
munity. 

Recapitulating, therefore, it is fair to 
assume that a part of the present-day 
antagonism between newspapers and mer- 
chants, which prevents them from realiz- 
ing that they have tremendous common 
problems, is due to the ancient bogey 
of attempted editorial denomination and 
the likewise antiquated bogey of attempted 
rate denomination. 

I have endeavored to summarize the 
present-day factors which tend in some 
degree to keep these two great interests 
apart. Let me for a moment analyze 
certain broad general conditions which 
absolutely prove that the interests of the 
newspaper and the merchant are identical. 
This is true to such an extent that in 
many situations these two groups are 
justified in waging a common battle 
against certain other interests in the com- 
munity. 

Consider the broad question of indus- 
trialism, for example. Your large manu- 
facturing enterprise, criefly concerned in 
producing commodities for a national 
market and having little direct concern 
with business in its home city, may and 
quite often is directly concerned in the 
maintenance of a generally low wage 
scale. A newspaper property, on the 
other hand, prospers where wage levels 
are higher, living conditions are better 
and citizens generally have the leisure 
and opportunity to appreciate their news- 
paper and other modern refinements of 
living. The same is entirely true of the 
merchant. Good wages and pleasant liv- 
ing conditions produce good retail custom- 
ers. 

Consider the good-roads question. De- 
velopment of hard-surface road systems 
has been the chief factor in the com- 
paratively, recent development of large 
newspaper circulations. Good roads build 
cities. They make possible quicker and 
more infensive mail distribution, more 
radiating truck and bus lines, and give 
your paper access to new circulation 
territory. The merchants, although they 
are large tax payers, have an interest 
absolutely identical with yours. Stores 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Schemes I Have Worked 
(Continued from Last Week) 


I have known a $10 cash prize to bring 
in 20,000 answers in one day. Nowadays 
the prize money must run into thousands 
to get action. 

Today they are conducted on a more 
dignified basis, and must conform strictly 


to the  postoffice 
= T 

requirements. No 

purchases are fe- 


quired as they were 
in’ the old days. 

Even contests are 
not used as €x- 
tensively. Offering 
money for ideas, 
suggestions, désigns 
for a trade-mark 
package, has passed © 
out to give room 
to more scientific 
methods of pub- 
licity. I was al- 
ways a scheme 
worker, It was a 
fascinating game 
and stirred my 
imagination. Ideas 
and stunts came 
in. ey cael | Nhe 
was through pro- 
moting some novel 
contests that I 
landed some of my 
best jobs. 

The success of 
the Busy Bee Sugar 
Cookie Boy ‘Con- 
test made me vice- 
president of an 


agency, and later 
landed me on the 
editorial staff of 


System Magazine. 

“I found a good 
berth on the 'Cin- 
cinnati Post work- 
ing a free scheme 
for a furniture 
store and a soap 
neannd fa ctu te a nee 
er, which later ran as feature stories 12 
advertising journals. 

I started my most interesting adver- 
tising adventure with the Chicago Trib- 
une through the “What Foods Do You 
Buy” contest. Big money prizes were 
offered to housewives for writing about 
the advertised foods they bought and their 
reasons for buying them. 

Prize contests, schemes, stunts were 
important milestones all along the bumpy 
advertising road I have traveled. 

It has always been a great adventure 
to rub elbows with advertising men noted 
for their ingenuity in keeping up a vaude- 
ville-like succession of stunts for get- 
ting trade. 

There are a thousand and one scheme 
contests that have been used where com- 
petition has been so keen that stunts 
were necessary for attracting the at- 
tention of the elusive customer. 

But the good old days of free schemes— 
the good old days of come-on stunts—the 
good old days of quick, easy money are 
gone forever. 


Chapter XXXII 
Bar-Room Mirror Artists 


N looking backward and dreaming 

over all those old, bold, brainy, adroit, 
clever boys—bums, rogues and villains 
whom I have met, hobnobbed with, or 
heard about while wandering or carous- 
ing around in the advertising game, the 
“Wandering Willie’ Artists stand out 
like a red seal. 
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It was a life of strange and picturesque 
adventure in those far of days when the 
most startling advertising a bar-room ever 
did was to have its windows and mir- 
rors all decorated up with the gay colors, 
mixed up and spread into masterpiece 
paintings by strange adventurers. 

The memories of advertising adven- 
turers in those days are closely associated 


with brilliant colors, free lunch, and popu- 
lar songs of that day. Memory paints 
all those old pictures in different tints 
and shades. Recollections of names, 
places, faces, and events come readily in 
company with the remembered songs of 
yesterday. Painted saloon mirrors, scenes 
from afar off lands, the tunes of “There'll 
be a hot time,” “Under the bamboo tree,’ 
“Oh, give us a drink bartender,” etc., 
these things were a part of the picture 
which memory brings to light. 

These artists of the road were also 
expert window dressers. Their talents 
ran just as ofttimes did their bright 
colors on the mirrors. Sign painters, 
card writers, store front decorators; but 
they transformed the usually ugly small 
town store windows—making window 
dressing an art. 

The school for developing this talent— 
a marvel to small towners in those days— 


was the open road. These clever win- 
dow dressers and sign painters were 
graduated from the school of hard 


knocks. 

They were versatile—their talents knew 
no bounds. From dressing a window 
masterfully to the tastes of those desiring 
silks and lingeries, they could pass on 
quickly to the window of farm tools, 
horse haberdashery, and clutters of 
kitchen hardware. 

These old-time rapid-fire window trim- 
mers, and store sign painters, saloon mir- 
ror decorators, were artists born, not 
made. Their highest possibilities were 
never reached; because they seldom 
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worked that long, It was a hand-to- 
mouth existence. ‘Work was a pleasure 
indulged in only from necessity. 

They were advertising men who in- 
stinctively knew how to get the greatest 
publicity value out of the most unprom- 
ising space. And yet they played the 
game of art for art’s sake in attracting 
trade. 


JorKie Ry 5 


A Ticket 


The artistic triumphs of the bar-room mirror artists were the marvel of the rubes and small-towners. 


Their job was beautifully and ingeni- 
ously to decorate those spots which had 
never before known the artistic touch 
of beauty. They made windows of junk 
appear in gala attire. 

One of the most striking small town 
windows I ever saw was made by a 
Wandering Willie Artist. 

The Elks were going to hold a conven- 
tion. Jake hit town ahead of the cele- 
bration. He made a dozen or so win- 
dow trims, and each an Elks window 
through and through, and all different. 

In the center of one background was 
a beautiful Elk’s head. The background 
was made of crepe paper in B. P. O. E. 
colors wound in spirals and artistically 
draped. From the horns of the Elk’s 
head white and purple ribbons were ex- 
tended to all the articles making up the 
display. All these colors produced a 
striking effect. On the window glass was 
painted a clock representing one of the 
Elks’ emblems. 

This window carried a special mes- 
sage of welcome to the visiting Elks. 

All the windows in town were trimmed 
by this wandering artist especially for the 
event—and the Elks’ symbols and colors 
were used in various ways to attract at- 
tention. 

All the saloon mirrors were painted 
with beautiful scenes from African 
Jungles to Jersey Cows. In the center of 
each and every mirror, or painted win- 
dow, were those masterful advertising 
words—“Welcome B..P. O. E:” 

This “Wandering Willie” artist worked 


night and day. He made the town shout 
a welcome. He made it look prosperous. 
He made a seersucker suit town put on 
a dress suit. That town was trimmed, 
adorned, and decorated to a Queen’s 
taste. In gala attire she welcomed her 
guests with a glad hand. She smiled a 
smile of gladness. The store fronts and 
show windows had been under the skill- 

ful hands of a real 


artist. He was a 
true advertising 
artist. He came 


out of the unknown 
and he _ slipped 
quietly out of town 
after he was sat- 
ished his town in 
gala attire had 
favorably im- 
pressed her  visi- 
tors. His marvel- 
ous paintings on 
the. barroom win- 
dows long remained 
to be admired, but 
he was soon for- 
gotten—having left 
behind only the 
color mark of a 
genius. 


Ht], Chapter XXXII 
aa An Odd Prize 
Coloring Contest 


ACK in: “the 

nineties Sys- 
tem (Magazine pub- 
lished a series of 
articles under the 
title “Selling Cam- 
paigns That Have 
Won,” written by 


myself. They de- 
scribed the unique . 
contest schemes 


used to sell a new 
brand of old-fash- 
ioned sugar cookies. 

One important il- 
lustration was that 
of the sampling 
scheme—a half page newspaper advertise- 
ment with its 5c coupon which sold 15,- 
000 ten-cent boxes of sugar cookies in 
one day and set off the fireworks in a 
big campaign. 

To keep up the interest after the sen- 
sational sampling stunt on “Sugar Cookie 
Day” $50 in prizes was offered for read- 
ing a series of advertisements and writ- 
ing a letter about the sugar cookies, 
naming the five best arguments appear- 
ing in the advertisements. 

The prize awards were based on the 
most original experience with Busy Bee 
Sugar Cookies, the best opinions as to 
the five best arguments for buying, and 
the neatness and cleverness of the letter. 

The next step in this campaign was to 
run some clever contests to get the in- 
terest of school children at the same 
time. 

While the ad reading contest was a 
success in reaching the general public it 
hit over the heads of the children. One 
of our oldest theories in the advertising 
game is that mothers are many times in- 
fluenced to buy by the urging of children. 


Two schemes were tied together. The © 


purpose of one was to start the other. 
Twenty-five dollars in gold was offered 
to boys and girls for collecting the lids 
of the sugar cookie boxes. The largest 
number saved won the prize. 

This sent the children scampering from 
neighbor’s door to door, urging them to 
buy the sugar cookies so they could col- 
lect the lids. 

(To be continued next week) 


IDEAL WEEKLY MUST HAVE VITALIZED 
NEWS AND STRONG EDITORIALS 


More Illustrations Also Urged as Modernizing Step at 14th 
Annual Washington Newspaper Institute in Seattle 
Three Hundred Attend 


epHREE hundred newspaper men and 

women went to school on the Uni- 
versity of Washington Campus at Seattle, 
Feb. 25, 26, 27, when the Fourteenth 
‘Annual Newspaper Institute was in ses- 
‘sion. The attendance bettered the record 
of last year by more than 100. 

Each newspaper owner who attended 
,the institute was presented with a free 
copy of “Newspaper Laws in Washing- 
jton,” compiled by E. L. Skeel, attorney 
for the Washington Press Association, 
and just published by that body. 

The Institute opened officially with a 
smoker at the Faculty Men’s Club on the 
university campus. 

At luncheon Friday ‘noon, Washington 
editors who take the United Press service 
gathered for a short conference with 
Reuel Moore of Portland, U. P. news 
jmanager for the Northwest. 

At the mid-winter executive session of 
the Washington Press Association, held 
Friday night, with Fred L. Wolf, editor, 
Newport Miner, presiding, favorable ac. 
‘tion was taken on the Florida Press 
Foundation plan after a report by Fred 
L. Kennedy, field manager for the Asso- 
ciation who attended the Florida confer- 
ence recently. 

A movement was begun to obtain leg- 
islation providing for taxation for the 
purposes of state publicity. If such legis- 
lation goes through, funds will be ac- 
cumulated that will make it possible. to 
take care of letters of inquiry that now 
come to the office of the Secretary of 
State asking the opportunities of Wash- 
ington. During the past year 20,000 such 
letters went unanswered. The Executive 
Committee voted to continue the Wash- 
ington Newspaper as the official organ of 
the Association and to use it as a more 
than self-supporting magazine by getting 
more advertising for it. 

It was also voted to continue the work 
of Henry R. Ferris, traveling advertising 
‘epresentative of the Association. It was 
‘stimated that Mr. Ferris has been di- 
‘ectly responsible for an increase during 
he last. year of 30 per cent over 
ormer years in foreign advertising car- 
ied in Washington coyntry papers, 

Among the speakers on the program 
vere L. D. Angevine, editor, Mount Ver- 
on (Wash.) Argus, who discussed “The 
Market Value of Your Newspaper”; Fred 
Wiman, Western Engraving and Color- 
ype Company, Seattle, who talked on 
Illustrating the Country Newspaper”; 
. M. Stoddard, editor, Waterville Em. 
ire Press, who told of “The Ideal Coun- 
ty Weekly.” The address of H. D. 
‘ampbell, editor of the Vancouver 
Wash.) Evening Columbian, on premium 
irculation is printed elsewhere in this 
sue. 

Concerning valuation of newspaper 
toperties Mr. Angevine said: 

“The market value of your newspaper 

determined, in my opinion, first of all 

y the possibilities and present scope of 
Ss field, by the amount of advertising 
nod commercial printing which it is 
‘pable of yielding. 
| “Second, by the reputation your news- 
‘per and business enjoy in the com- 
‘unity. 

“Third by its present earnings. 

“Fourth, by its physical equipment.” 

‘Mr. Wiman in his address commented 
on the lack of illustrations in the coun- 
Y press as contrasted with the liberal 
ie of pictures by large city papers which 
l€ going after country circulation. 
‘© urged weekly editors to adopt a defi- 
fe budget for illustrations and attempt 
Print at least one good local cut each 
es 

_A better illustrated country press will 
fake it easier for you to obtain any out- 
le advertising you are after,” he con- 
ided. “You will be better enabled to 
Pete on an equal basis with the cir- 
ation of the large dailies in your towns, 
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DOMINION PAPERS HIT 
AT U. S. DAILIES 


Ottawa Censor Bans N. Y. Mirror, and 
Payne, Managing Editor, Claims 
Toronto Star is Behind Order 
—Others Censored 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PusiisHEr) 


Ottawa, March 4.—Canadian news- 


March 6, 


Mr. Roesen, in a brief speech, thanked 
those who had honored him. 


N. Y. POST REPORTERS 
BARE FUND PLOTS 


International Narcotic Crusade Exposed 

As Giving Only 90 Cents on Every 
, ’ if ; Dollar—Byers, Gould and Klein 

Local pictures in your papers give you af P 

a decided advantage over the circitlation of Win Praise 

any other medium in your community.” Ss papers near the U. S. border are crusad- 


The ideal country weekly will be a pa- Directed by Vincent G. Byers, city ing against American publications, this 


per carrying vitalized news and a strong editor, two reporters of the New York week centering attacks on the tabloids, 
editorial page, J. M. Stoddard said in his Evening Post began a series of stories | A number of daily newspapers, some 
talk. The problem of a perfect weekly Feb, 22, exposing peculiar practices in illustrated periodicals and many mag- 
resolves itself into the problem of a per- i i 


fund raising in New York. The re- azines which are published in the United 
fect editor, he stated. Greater editorial porters were Bruce Gould and Norman States and which print stories and_pie- 
and mechanical efficiency, is needed, as Klein. tures that are considered obscene, from 
well as better type styles and printing, The first story uncovered the fact that the Canadian censor’s point of view, will 
“The hope of our profession lies in the backers of a so-called International Nar- be banned. This is the intimation that 
departments of journalism,” he declared. cotic Crusade, raising money for a hos- comes from semi-official source. The 
“I think we are all agreed that the time pital for drug addicts on Long Island, C€Nsor 1s now considering an order to 
is past, when you can take a cigar box, were keeping 90 cents out of every dol. exclude the New York Evening Graphic 
a oorkscrew and a monkey wrench, and lar for themselves. Five other fund and_ the Detroit Times, having beer 
publish a newspaper that is acceptable raisers, showing irregularities, were sub- SPecifically instructed to do so by the 
among readers of our day.” sequently exposed. More exposures are Minister of Customs, Hon, G. H. Boivin. 
Walter P. Burn, Pacific Coast manager promised. The censor banned the New York Daily: 
of the Bureau of Advertising, American The tip came to Byers through an ad- “irror, as the result of complaints re- 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, sched- vertisement printed ‘in the New York ¢eived from women’s organizations, ae pe 
uled to speak on “Selling Markets to Times asking for solicitors. A tipster ice clubs and some editors, who alleged 
Bring in Foreign Advertising” was un- had answered the advertisement and had that the Mirror, has been publishing ob- 
able to attend. reached the conclusion shady practices jectionable matter. In the case of 
The meeting place for the 1926 summer were involved. - Liberty, the specific complaint was the 
session of the Association, which was to Gould was assigned to go to the ad- S¢ries of articles on the life of King Ed- 
have been decided at the institute, will dress and apply for a position. He did Ward, which Canadian women considered 
be left to a mail referendum. Spokane, and reported the outfit was. rotten. Klein Wet of seditious character. ; 
Ellensburg, and Longview are bidding for was sent to confirm Gould’s story. The The Toronto Star has been waging 
the convention, first story, ably written, followed. The 20 active campaign against the Mirae 
Resolutions were passed commending international crusade stopped “crusad- Philip A. Payne, managing editor of that 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the University ing.” tabloid, said to pao pore 
of Washington School of Journalism, who. “The trio, Byers, Gould and Klein, We started Pen e ition ss ore 
is resigning from the deanship, for his have done a very good job,” was the 2ud ran re gi ihe BUS O 
pict vents activity and counsel. Dean Se of Merritt Bond, managing Gee Gee ented: government 
pencer has been made a life member of editor. as Z aoe 
the Washington Press Association, the Klein has been with the Evening Post ee ee ty” and hope to haye. 
first time such a membership has been since last September. Prior to that he '€ ‘ban litted shortly. 
granted. was for two years with Lord & Thomas, 
The principal entertainment feature was an advertising agency, in the Chicago of- 
provided by the Pacific Coast Coal Com. fice. He has also been on the staffs of 
pany, which was host to .the newspaper the Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily 
men at the noon luncheon on the uni- News, Des Moines Register, Sioux City 
versity campus Saturday. Later the pub- Tribune, Winnipeg | Tribune, New York 
lishers were taken on a trip to the New- American, and United News. He was 
castle coal mine. A’ banquet in the Span- Staduated from the University of Wis- 
ish Ball Room of the Olympic Hotel consin. u J 
closed the meeting. cr Enlisting as.a private soon after war “HAPHAZARD CENSORSHIP 
Among the veteran newspaper men at- Was declared, Klein went overseas with | “Our ‘Customs Department is the sub- 
tending the Institute were Beriah Brown, the first 500 American troops. From the ject of investigation, and, although we 
editor, Coupeville Island County Times, tront he sent back signed mail stories to are assured that the surface has only 
who published the first daily newspaper the Chicago Daily News. been scratched, there is evidence of a 
in Seattle, and worked on the Seattle Gould is an alumnus of the University nauseating mess. It is at such a ‘time 
Post before it was absorbed by the Post. of Iowa. He started newspaper work on _ that the Customs Department takes it 
Intelligencer. The youngest newspaper the Des Moines Tribune, came to New upon itself to censor our reading morals. 


“HAPHAZARD CENSORSHIP” 


Ottawa Journal Condemns Customs Barn: 
On American Papers 


Orrawa, Ont., March 3—The Ottawa 
Journal, on its editorial page today, says: 


men attending the Institute were Roy and York and, joining the United News, was A fortnight ago this department of. 


Ray Craft and Robert Cooper, co-editors Sent to that press association’s Boston government decided that we were too 
of the McCleary Stimulator, high school bureau. He returned subsequently to innocent and sweet-minded a people to 
boys who are publishing a real community New York and became a reporter for the read something which a magazine called 
weekly. “ New York Sun, where he spent two Liberty printed about the late King Ed- 
years before becoming associated with ward; now it has decided that a New 
the Evening Post about a year and a York picture paper, the Daily. Mirror, 
half ago. carries photographs of bathing and screen 
beauties showing more epidermis than is 
good for our eyes. 
“As Lord Balfour said about the 
’ London Daily Mail, the New York Daily 
Oscar C. Roesen, who resigned from Ohio Daily Plans New Home on Park Mirror is one paper that we abstain from 
R.. Hoe & Co., printing press manufac- Street—Much New Equipment reading, consequently we cannot pro- 


turers, to take charge of the sales de- ounce judiciall i c 
Dhevdshtabuld!(O\)-Siar-Béacon ae nounce judicially upon the attire, or lack 


partment of the 4 : é of it, of the young ladies in question. 
Wood Newspaper this hpring will occupy a new home on “But: surely if this spe Pes going to 


Machiner Park Street, in the heart of Ashtabula’s : SEO : if 
Corsncaen Ce Pusineseedisiied have a censorship, if it needs an intellec 


. . ac c gf g 

March 1, was Established in 1888, the Star-Beacon be decease ines eee 
guest of honor until now has been without a home of its A censorship is a.serious thing. What 
ata banquet given OWn, having always operated in leased we have now is a regulation of our read- 
by associates of uarters. Soon after the PL CSEn ONO WOET A ais matter—by whom? By. politicians 
the former firm ©. A. Rowley, former publisher of the who, quite obviously, with their ears to 
Feb. 27. Lorain (O.) Times-Herald, took over the the ground for votes, are influenced by 

Mr. Roesen had Paper pe took steps toward the construc- every complaint that comes to them, 
been with the on of a new plant. its: whether well-based or not, and whose 
Hoe concern for The Star-Beacon’s new building is the decision in one case at least was ridicu— 
14 years. He last word in modern newspaper plant joys. 
travelled exten- construction. It is of steel, brick and “We wonder what the British people 
sively throughout concrete and strictly fireproof in all par- would do to a censorship like that? 
the United States ticulars. It is being erected at an ap- “There may be much to be said in 
; and is widely proximate cost of $80,000, exclusive of favor of an_ intelligent, discriminating 
known among newspaper men, equipment. 


y 1g 0 ‘ ‘ i supervision of certain reading matter 
Gilbert Higgins of the Hoe sales staff Much new equipment will go into the coming into this country. That principle, 


presided at the banquet, which was at- plant, including a new 24-page capacity few will combat. But to have a censor- 
tended by more than 30 of Mr. Roesen’s Duplex Tubular press. ship by politicians who obviously and 
friends. Harry M. Tillinghast, secretary Mr. Rowley, in addition to the Star- almost necessarily are unequipped to ex- 
of the company, attended and paid tribute Beacon, also publishes the Painesville ercise it with proper knowledge and dis-- 
to the loyalty and brilliant work of Mr. (O.) Telegraph and the Geneva (O.) crimination, is something that the public: 
Roesen. Free-Press, both daily papers. should not stand for.” 


O. C. ROESEN HONORED 


Hoe Sales Staff Give Banquet to 


Member Who Resigned STAR-BEACON TO BUILD 


Oscar C. RogEsEn 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Thinks in terms of economics and finance—C, A. HEBB 


LARENCE A. HEBB, the new man- 
aging editor of the Brooklyn Times, 
appointed to that position this week, suc- 
ceeding the late Walter M. Oestreicher, 
is the man who started the bucket shop 
exposé in New York in 1922, which re- 
sulted in the closing of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange and the enactment of new 
state laws for protecting the gullible. 

Mr. Hebb was business editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle when he started investi- 
gation of the bucket shops. It was taken 
up later first by the New York Herald 
and then followed by all other New York 
and Brooklyn papers. 

Eyer since he started newspaper work 
in 1903 on the Brooklyn Standard Union 
following his graduation from Cornell 
University where he specialized in Eng- 
lish and economics, Mr. Hebb’s chief in- 
terests have been finance and_ politics. 
His first assignment, in fact, happened to 
be’a bank dinner in Brooklyn. Eight 
months ago, he was brought from the 
Eagle to the staff of the Times to organ- 
ize a financial department for that news- 
paper. In a few weeks he had assembled 
his news services and organized a staff of 
tabulators of stock market prices, and the 
Brooklyn Times is now producing a daily 
stock table that has attracted attention 
among the city newspapers as one of the 
leaders of Wall Street editions in point of 
accuracy. There is keen rivalry among 
the evening papers in New York for ac- 
curacy in stock market prices that come 
off the presses in comparatively few 
minutes after the market closes. 

“The slump in the stock market in the 
last few weeks has made a frequent front 
page feature of Wall street news,” said 
Mr. Hebb in an interview this. week. 


“The stock market has a greater news 
value than ever before because of. the 
great increase of public interest in secur- 
ities. 

“This increasing public interest in 
economic news, in price movements, in 
stock market and real estate speculation 
has developed during the past five years. 
Not only were the people educated to 
investment in securities by the Liberty 
Loans during the war, but this country 
has entered an economic era in which 
labor of the hands is being displaced 
more and more every year by machinery 
and mechanical power resulting in crea- 
tion of a larger number interested in in- 
vestment and speculation. The move- 
ment has been intensified by restriction 
of our immigration, and the necessity 
of reducing production costs has 
mothered the invention of all manner 
of new mechanical process and applica- 
tions of power. 

“This has meant a high standard of 
wages, a high standard of living and 
higher education for the youth of the 
country. The universities are overcrowd- 
ed. The schools are teaching economics 
and a political campaign—nationally at 
least—finds its public appeal in discussion 
of economic problems, whereas in the 
old days a spread eagle speech was the 
candidate’s chief formula for getting 
the votes. 

“Such a trend calls for the editor’s at- 
tention to financial news. Profits and 
losses, whether in stocks or in real estate 
or in commodities are. coming to have 
a wide public appeal. 

“At the same time people have more 
time for recreation and entertainment— 
and they must be entertained; whether it 
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be on Broadway, at home with the radio 
or around the corner at the movies. The 
evening paper is looked to for enter- 
tainment, and notwithstanding that old- 
time newspaper men complain that the 
modern newspaper is ceasing to be a news- 
paper, the tired business man and the fam- 
ily demand the features. I’ve seen one of 
the biggest and most serious minded busi- 
ness men in this city at work on a cross- 
word puzzle all the way home on the 
train. I suppose it is for the same reason 
that the ‘Follies’ survive at the theater 
while Shakespeare closes after a short 
run. The management of a newspaper 
must have always in mind the particular 
feld it wants to cover—the particular 
popular requirement it wishes to serve. 
Here in the Brooklyn Times we are build- 
ing a home paper that is delivered direct 
to the homes by a highly organized sys- 
tem of carriers. My experience as 
financial editor, with letters arriving daily 
for information and advice on securities, 
suggests to me that there is interest 
among the home readers in financial and 
business news as well as in those features 
that appeal to the women and the children 
of the family. a 

“The proper mixture of the news and 
feature ingredients in a newspaper is a 
matter of unceasing experimentation, as 
the character of our newspapers shows. 
I don’t expect that there will ever be 
found a formula that will be perfect, and 
with which, having found it, we can be 
satisfied.” 

The new managing editor is well known 
throughout Brooklyn, where he has spent 
nearly 23 years in newspaper work. 
When he came to the Brooklyn Times he 
had been for 16 years with the Brooklyn 


Eagle. 


eight years. He began his career with 
the Brooklyn Standard Union in 1903, and 
after two years with that paper went 
to the Citizen, where he was engaged 
from 1905 to 1909. : 


Schwarz Joins Thompson Group 


Julian J. Schwarz, until recently na- 
tional advertising manager of the Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) News, has been named 
new contact man on national advertising 
for the Thompson Group of Alabama 
newspapers, including the Mobile News- 
Item, Mobile Register, Birmingham Age- 
Herald and Montgomery Journal. Mr. 
Schwarz plans to cover the eastern and 
western field along with the John M. 
Branham Company and will shortly start 
his work in the east. 


New Executives on Des Moines Capital 


Ernest R. Gray, advertising man, for- 
merly with the business staff of the Des 
Moines Capital, has returned to that news- 


In addition to being business ed- 
itor, he was city editor of the Eagle for. 


paper as director of advertising. For the — 


past three years Gray has been manager 
of the central west district for the Har- 
vey Blodgett Company of St. Paul. 
Glen Ransom, also an old Capital man 
has rejoined the stiff as classified man- 
ager. 


New A. P. Members Elected 


Newspapers elected to Associated Press 
membership recently, include: Pensacola 
(Fla.) News; Ashland (Wis.) Press, and 
Sebring (Fla.) Daily American. 


The Ships 
 theWorld 


drop anchor at facksomlle 


A wonderful port with a 30-foot channel— 
ships from the principal ports of the world 
coming and going—that is Jacksonville, the 


international harbor. 


ho weinakenara 


comparison—Jacksonville’s 


cargo tonnage to and from the Pacific Coast 


in 1924 exceeded the 


combined similar ton- 


nage to and from Savannah, Charleston, and 


Wilmington. 


Jacksonville. 


Keeping steady pace with the growing importance 
of Jacksonville as a center of commerce—read by 
thousands in the state’s biggest city and reaching 
into every town, village and hamlet throughout the 
Times-Union, 


state—the Florida 


Figures 
sources reveal this activity at the port of 


from Government 


Florida’s leading 


newspaper, with the largest city and state circulation 
of any Florida publication—on sale at all news 


stands. 


DacHonidaDimcsunton 
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CIRCULATION 
Daily 53,000 
Sunday 70,000 


CL eS 
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These Iowa daily news- 


papers have a combined 
rate of $1.7714. They 
offer a service to ad- 
vertisers unique in its 
completeness. Write for 
the “Iowa Plan.” 
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also has many of the BIGGEST FACTORIES! 


OWA is known through- 


Iowa’s eggs are worth more pullers, wall - plaster, motor 


out the country as_ the 
center of the world’s 


bread _ basket. 


Iowa leads in corn production. 
The value of Iowa’s corn every 
year is approximately equal to 
that of all Canada’s wheat 
crop. 


Iowa's annual apple crop is 
worth more than that of any 
of the Pacific or Mountain 
States. 


than all the oranges raised in 
the United States. 


But Iowa is also an important 
industrial state—far more im- 


portant than most advertisers 
realize. 


Iowa has the largest factory in 
the manufacture of each of 
the following’ products: Bas- 
kets, buttons, crackers and 
macaroni, butter, calendars, 
cereals, steel furnaces, stump 


tractors, and washing ma- 
chines. 


This unusual combination of 
prosperous agriculture and in- 
dustry makes Iowa one of the 
richest of all markets for the 
sale of both luxuries and 
necessities. 


The quickest and most effec- 
tive way to reach this market 
is through advertising in the 
daily lowa newspapers! 


The Iowa Daily Press Association 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Falls Record 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 


Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 


Dubuque Times-Journal 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine Journal 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


IOWA—WHERE EVERY FrAtMal ERY, ol ALK Eas. Al. DAT LYON EWS PvA.P ER 


- Deibler, William L. Bailey, E. A. Ross, 
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UNITING “FRAGMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE” 
AIM OF MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Professors Seek to Break Down Isolation of Ideas—Lectures 
Digested at Round Tables—Students Must Have 
Stories Accepted and Printed 


(CHARACTERISTIC lines of approach 
to course work in the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern Univer- 
sity are illus- 
trated by two of 
its courses in 
Problems of Con- 
temporary 
Thought and 
Newspaper Re- 
porting. The 
course in Prob- 
Jems of Contem- 
porary Thought is 
required of all 
sénior journal- 
ism students for 
the degree and is 
elective in several 
other schools. As 
a “survey of 
science, society, art and philosophy and 
their relations to each other,” it covers 
the whole field’ of thinking from four 
points of view: studies in matter, studies 
in social policy, studies in personal values 
and general conceptions of the world. 


‘At other schools are courses of a like 
nature, the aim of which is to give stu- 
dents the Weltanschauung, or world-view, 
‘ut Northwestern’s course is unique in 
two ways. Most similar courses at- 
tempt to unify the fields of knowledge 
for the freshman on the threshold of his 
college life. Northwestern’s, however, 1s 
a synthesis-after-the-fact ; coming in his 
last year at college, it aims to co-ordi- 
nate the student’s knowledge, and “to 
help him relate the fragments of his edu- 
cational experience into an intelligible 
whole, and to break down in some 
measure the isolation of ideas and the 
watertight compartments of knowledge 
which result from the necessary special- 
ization of college courses.” 


Its second point of difference is that it 
combines the expert testimony of many 
scholars and specialists, in lectures, with 
the continuous overlordship of a single 
personality, at round tables, where the 
rich fcod of the lectures can be digested. 

Other courses with this synthetic bias 
have been either taught throughout by a 
single instructor (with inevitable gaps 
where his not-quite-omnisciency has 
sagged) ; or, taught by outstanding men 
in each field, but lacking the correlation 
and summing up of an academic general- 
issimo. Thus Northwestern’s is a happy 
combination of the two great desiderata 
of such a course, authority and continuity. 


The catalogue describes the course as 
follows: 

Problems of Contemporary Thought: 
This course is designed to give the stu- 
dent a unified idea of the world in which 
he lives. A survey of the sciences, the 
problems of social action and the appre- 
ciative and spiritual interests of the indi- 
vidual will be made with an aim to co- 
ordinate the student’s knowledge and help 
him to correlate the fragments of his edu- 


ss 
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cational experience in an_ intelligible 
whole. 

Weekly lectures by authorities in natural 
science, biology, psychology, sociology, 


history, economics, arts and philosophy 
will be given progressively with a plan, 
not only to correlate these interests, but 
to suggest their tendencies of new growth 
and future changes. The lectures as a 
eroup are planned to present a survey of 
the field of modern thought. A weekly 
round table will be held by the instructor 
in charge to aid the student by his dis- 
cussion and comment in the further syn- 
thesis of the material. ‘ 

Among the lecturers in the course are: 
Clarence Darrow, W. Lee Lewis, Forest 
R. Moulton, Arthur A. Kendall, Joseph 
Jastrow, W. D. MacMillan, Fay-Cooper 
Cole, Ferdinand Schevill, Edwin E. Slos- 
son, Earl Dean Howard, Frederick S. 


Jane Addams, Charles E. Merriam, Rob- 
ert Morss Lovett, Llewellyn Jones, Zona 
Gale, Karleton Hackett, Baker Brownell, 
Shailer .Mathews, Delton T. Howard, 
Addison W. Moore, Bertrand Russell. 


Both Bertrand Russell and John Dewey 
have commended the course, the planning 
of which was done by Baker Brownell, 
professor of Contemporary Thought at 
Northwestern University. Professor 
Brownell, who is engaged on a book cov- 
ering the field of the course and organ- 
ized on the plan of the lectures, is in 
charge of the round-tables and of the 
course as a whole. 


Professor E. A. Ross has said of this 
course that it is inevitable and that some- 
thing like it will in time penetrate even 
the remoter college fastnesses. 


For another method of class procedure 
examine the class in Reporting and Edit- 
ing. In this course, H. F. Harrington, 
director of the school, serves as managing 
editor for the reporters, while John C. 
Carroll, copyreader for the Chicago 
Tribune; heads the copy desk in the edit- 
ing division. The course endeavors to 
combine the functions of securing, writ- 
ing and handling news into a single uni- 
fied process terminating in publication, 
and does not end as most reporting classes 
with the writing of news, but carries the 
process to completion by actual editing 
and publication. 


In the laboratory classroom periods 
students bend to their typewriters under 
the eye of the managing editor or write 
heads and revise copy under instructions 
from ‘Mr. Carroll, who sits in the slot. 
The aim of the class is education through 
absorption and association. While the 
student is still in the classroom he has 
opportunity to check on his own work 
and to benefit by suggestions from the 
instructor and members of the class. 


Classroom procedure is supplemented by 
actual assignments in the covering, writ- 
ing and editing of news for the Daily 
Northwestern and the Chicago Evening 
Post. The course is not completed until 
the student has had a liberal assortment 
of stories accepted and printed. 

In the senior year these same reporters 
are given the range of assignments in 
Chicago as members of a metropolitan 
newspaper staff one day a week much as 
in the Journalism 43 class at Columbia. 

This is the tenth of a series of articles 
obtained by Ep1ToR AND PUBLISHER to in- 
terpret the Schools of Journalism to the 
editors of the nation. 


Drops Sunday Edition 


The Glendale (Cal.) Press, an evening 
newspaper_ published by F. W. Kellogg, 
has discontinued its Sunday edition. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Hatboro, Penna., Public Spirit 
Says— 


“The advent of the Duplex Flat 
Bed press in our office a few years 
ago was the best move we have 
made in our fifty or more years ‘of 
business.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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SUN ATTACKS SEITZ 


Bitter Editorial Follows Former World 
Man’s Thrust at Late Publisher 


The following astonishing editorial ap- 
peared in the New York Sun of last 
Saturday, Feb. 27, under the caption, 
“Mr. Munsey and Don C. Seitz—A Con- 
trast’: 

‘We quote below, from the news col- 
umns of the New York Times, part of 
an attack made last Wednesday evening 
by Don C. Seitz, former business man- 
ager of the World, on the late Frank A. 
Munsey : 


“ ‘Having failed to make any news- 
paper go, and being met with contumely 
on the part of all professional journalists, 
who regarded him as a “butter-in,” Mun- 
sey said to himself, “Well, if I can’t 
make I will destroy,’ so he took paper 
after paper and scrapped them.’ 

“Such a statement might be overlooked 
if it came from a man unacquainted with 
the history and character of Mr, Munsey. 
But there is no escape for Mr. Seitz on 
that score. 

“Mr. Seitz knew Mr, Munsey for many 
years. He knew him so well that on 
May 4, 1914, he induced Mr. Munsey to 
make him a loan of $25,000, promising 
to repay in three months. The note was 
extended again and again, and Mr. 
Seitz’s letters, full of gratitude for these 
frequent accommodations, betrayed none 
of the ‘contumely’ in which Mr. Seitz 
now suggests that he, as a ‘professional 
journalist, must have held the man who 
was doing him a favor. 

“In September, 1924, soon after his re- 
turn from a vacation in Europe, Mr. Mun- 


sey learned that Don C. Seitz had recently 
met with misfortunes. Discovering that 
Mr. Seitz still owed him, on various notes, 


$3,504 of the loan of ten years before, | 


Mr. Munsey sent for him and told him | 
that he wished to make the slate clean, | 
To this end Mr. Munsey charged off his | 
books all of the $3,504 that Mr. Seitz | 


owed him, 


“So it is in a way true, as Mr. Seitz 


declared in his speech this week, that Mr, 
Munsey was a ‘destroyer.’ 
Mr. Seitz’s unpaid notes. He ‘took paper 
after paper’-—Mr. Seitz’s promissory 
paper—‘and scrapped them.’ 


“And Mr. Munsey died in the happy | 


but mistaken belief that Mr. Seitz was 

a friend worthy of his generosity.” 
Epiror & PUBLISHER this week brought 

the editorial to the attention of Mr. 


He destroyed | 


Seitz who, through his secretary, said that | 


he had no comment to make. 


Editors on Anti-Crime Committee 


Two New York editors are members of 


the special committee to study crime ap- 


pointed this week by F. Trubee Davison, 


chairman of the National Crime Com- 
mission, from New York headquarters, 


They are Dr. John H. Finley, New Vork | 


Times, and Walter Lippmann, New York 
World. 


Asheville Has Weekly Tabloid 


The Asheville (N. C.) Tab, weekly, 
North Carolina’s only tabloid newspaper, | 


made its initial appearance Feb. 22. It is 
published by the Asheville Tab Com- 
pany. H. Miller is president. R. A, 


Bowers and J. G. Heller are joint editors, 


and C. E, Bullard is business manager. 


If it Pertains to the Office it 
Belongs in the Times-Star 


Who buys the adding machines, typewriters, stationery, 


filing equipment, fireproof 


baskets, ink, pencils and erasers for your office? 


safes, desks, chairs, waste 
The 


purchasing agent buys some of them, but the clerks who 
are to use them exercise a compelling influence over the 


specifications. 


The auditors, the bookkeepers and the 


file clerks can make a success or a failure of any piece of 
office equipment if they are not properly sold on its 


merits. 


A single sentence from a trusted stenographer 


can often undo all the effect of a salesman’s argument. 


In Cincinnati 


the Times-Star alone reaches all the 


individuals who are concerned with the purchase of office 


equipment. 
ing newspapers at all. 


Comparatively few of them read the morn- 


Only those directly responsible 
for the buying read the trade papers. 


But all of them 


habitually look to the Times-Star for guidance in mak- 
ing their personal purchases and the purchases of equip- 


ment for their homes. 
persists. 


The habit holds. 


The influence 


No wonder, then, that the manufacturers who make 


office appliances and the 


merchants who sell them 


should place practically twice as much display advertis- 
ing in the Times-Star as they place in both Cincinnati 


morning newspapers combined! 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations : i 


TIMESSTAR 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manage! 
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You will be impressed as you see that Oakland, California, and trading 


area, is apparently the center of Western prosperity and advancement. 


1925 Bank Clearings approximately....................... $1,075,000,000.00 
1925 Savings Deposits approximately..................... 105,000,000.00 


Population: 2...) ae 950,000 


As you see that, geographically, Oakland, California, and trading area, 
has all the required natural advantages for future advancement. 


Terminus for three transcontinental railways, and docking facilities 
for shipping from all over the world. 


And as you see the results of the past year’s building activities—beautiful 
homes and downtown office structures. 


1925 Building Permits approximately $50,000,000. 


And as you see the 27 miles of waterfront and extensive shipping 
activities. 


A $9,960,000 waterfront improvement bond issue has just been ap- 
proved by a large majority of the voters. 


And as you see the many large and well equipped factories operating full 
time all the year. 


Total estimated yearly factory output, $500,000,000. 


And as you see the happy well-paid workers going to and returning from 
their employment. 


177,803 male buyers—159,891 female buyers in Oakland, Califor- 
nia and the Eastbay area. 


And as you see the miles of well-paved streets, lined with well-kept homes, 
or, as in the business district, with busy stores and banking institutions. 


113,326 families in Oakland, California, and trading area, to be sup- 
plied with every-day needs and many luxuries. 


One of the West’s Great’ Newspapers Ree ' a ages 
indi thethome ot Radio’ Station: K LX us as you ace u e eid Los ack country, through which concrete 
| highways radiate in all directions. 


90,000 automobiles in Oakland, California, and trading area. 


The Osxtanp Tarsune — the foremost news- 
paper in this great, growing metropolis—meets 


And as you note that 42% of the families own their homes, and that prac- 
tically every resident enjoys, in addition to his other luxuries, his radio 
equipment. 


the demand of every advertiser for the proper 
mediam by which he may reach the 550,000 
people in Oakland and trading area. 


27,500 Radio Receiving Sets conservatively estimated as operating 
in the Eastbay community. 


The average net paid daily and Sunday cir- 
culation of The Oaxtanp Trisune is more than 
70,000—92% City and Suburban circulation, 
distributed almost wholly by carrier delivery— 
and 8% County Circulation. 


Then will you more fully realize that Oakland, California, and trading 
area, is a market to be seriously reckoned with when considering Pacific 
Coast advertising and consumer distribution. 


Then will you realize that Oakland, California, and trading area, is a 
community swayed by no outside influence, but that this community is 
dependent upon its own industries and business institutions for success 
and support. 


Then will you realize that the OAKLAND TrisuNeE (70,000 circulation. 
net paid, daily and Sunday) is essential for the complete success of any 


advertising and distribution plan that involves the San Francisco Bay 
National Representatives area. 


The Oaxranpn Trreune is a Charter Member 
of The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Pere Mo Ua W RENCE & CRESMER CO. The OAKLAND TRIBUNE is a participating member of 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES, INC. 
360 North Mishigan Avenue, Chicago Producers of “A Survey oF 81 PrincipAL AMERICAN MarKETS” 
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EDITORS OF ECUADOR SUFFER PRISON 
AND EXILE FOR PRESS FREEDOM 


Returning Now to Native Land After Banishment Under 
Provisional Military Rule for Demanding 
to Print News 


UAYAQUIL, Ecuador, Feb. 
Newspaper editors and managers are 
returning to Ecuador, following the fall 
of the military provisional directorate 
government which exiled or imprisoned 
them last December for refusal to obey 
censorship regulations. The story is an 
interesting chapter in the annals of fight- 
ing for press freedom and is related by E. 
Alvarez-Lara, manager and managing 
editor of El Guante of this city, who was 
both imprisoned and exiled, as follows: 
“On July 9, 1925, the garrisons of 
Guayaquil and Quito, backed by the bal- 
ance of the Ecuadorian army, deposed the 
constitutional government and established 
instead a board of provisional govern- 
ment, formed by six civilians and one 
general, appointed by the army and navy 
and controlled by the boards of officers. 

“The next morning our editor was 
notified by a lieutenant that the board of 
officers of Guayaquil had decided to es- 
tablish a censorship on our paper. The 
editor in charge, Rosendo Aviles, refused 
to accept it and declared that the paper 
would rather cease publication. He 
pointed out also that the proclamation of 
the military forces, the day before, had 
recognized the citizens’ right to press 
liberty, among other liberties. The lieu- 
tenant answered that the army would not 
insist upon enforcing censorship if we 
did not accept it. 

“Despite that assurance, from that date 
to the end of October, the dailies of this 
city and other towns of Ecuador had fre- 
quent unimportant trouble with military 
and civil authorities. 

“All newspapers of Guayaquil were 
against a proposed enactment creating a 
national reserve bank, which, by the 
people of the coastal region was con- 
sidered a direct attack against the wealth 
of the coast, the richest zone of the 
country. That was the main source of 
trouble, because the army, formed largely 
by highlanders, insisted that the press 
should support the bank project. 

“On Oct. 30, a mass-meeting of bank- 
ers, merchants, industrialists, labor lead- 
ers, farmers, etc., after a long discussion 
of the project, voted against establishment 
of the bank. This meeting adjourned 
about .eight o’clock in the evening and 20 
minutes later we received a letter from 
the governor of the city, prohibiting the 
publication of any information about the 
meeting. This order was based upon a 
decree of the day before issued by the 
board of provisional government at Quito, 
providing a penalty of fine, prison and 
exile for any one who directly or in- 
directly opposed the establishment of the 
reserve bank. 

“T was notified at my home by my as- 
sistant, and when I sought out Manuel 
Eduardo Castillo, editor of El Telegrafo, 
I found that he was already on his way to 
my office. A meeting that evening be- 
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ONE-PAPER HOMES 


Usually, when a family takes only 


one newspaper, that one is the 
EVENING paper. 

In 

Charleston, West Virginia 


there are 


5,464 HOMES 


where the only paper is 


THE DAILY MAIL 


National Representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 


tween representatives of El Telegrafo, El 
Guante, El Universo, La Opinion Publica, 
El Heraldo, La Prensa, La Idea, and El 
Intransigente reached a decision to pub- 
lish the prohibited matter with the same 
text and headings in all papers and to 
announce to the public that until the gov- 
ernment guaranteed the freedom of the 
press, all papers would cease publication. 
The editions of Oct. 31, carried this in- 
formation. 

“That evening, when representatives of 
all the papers and a number of other 
people were assembled in our office, the 
chief of police, one of the revolutionary 
officers and a prominent member of the 
board of military officers of the province 
arrived. The last-named officer offered 
every guarantee in his own name and in 
behalf of the chief of the board of officers 
at Quito, and asked for publication of all 
papers the next day. 

“The assembly of journalists accepted 
the guarantees, but refused to publish the 
dailies on Nov. 1, because no preparations 
had been made to publish, and we offered 
to renew publication on Nov. 2. The mil- 
itary delegate accepted. After he retired, 
the meeting decided to publish on Nov. 2, 
a joint edition eight-page paper, one page 
devoted to each of the papers, daily and 
weekly. 

“As the boards of officers at Quito and 
Guayaquil were struggling for supremacy, 
events developed so that on Nov. 21, the 
board of Guayaquil was dissolved and its 
chairman, Comandante Mendoza, exiled. 

“On Dec. 22, the editor of El Guante, 
Eleodoro Aviles-Minuche, was impris- 
oned, together with Pompilio Ulloa, 
owner and editor of La Prensa, and sev- 
eral other persons. The same evening Dr. 
Alfredo ‘Gomez-Diaz, assistant editor, 
and Dr. Antonio Vanegas Martinez, sub- 
editor of El Guante, were imprisoned. 
On Dec. 25, Mr. Aviles and I were put 
behind bars. Later all five of us and 
many others were exiled. 

“On Jan. 10, 1926, the board of pro- 
visional government at Quito failed and 
was replaced by another board, appointed 
also by the military forces. 

“A decree was issued permitting the 
return of all exiled.” 


Asks A.B.C. Membership 


The Jamaica (N. Y.) Long Island 
Daily Press has applied for membership 
in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


By Courtesy of 
Johnson Features, Inc. 


and 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
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Bimba Appeals Sedition Conviction 


Anthony Bimba, editor of Freedom, 
published in Brooklyn, N. Y., was found 
not guilty of a blasphemy charge brought 
under a 229 year old Massachusetts 
statute in Brockton district court this 
week. He was found guilty, however, on 
a charge of sedition and fined $100. He 
‘appealed and was released on $500 bonds. 
The case will go to a higher court. 
Bimba was arrested on the above charges 
following a Brockton meeting he ad- 
dressed a few weeks ago when he is al- 
leged to have denied belief in ‘God and 
urged overthrow of government. 


PUEBLO AD MAN HEADS 
ELEVENTH DISTRICT 


H. C. Whipple Named Chairman at 
Annual Meet—Woodbridge Says 
Associated Clubs a _ Force 
for World Peace 


World advertising clubs hold the key 
to international peace, C. K. Wood- 
bridge, national president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and president of the Dictaphone Com- 
pany of New York, told 200 advertising 
men and women gathered in the fourth 
annual conference of Eleventh district 
Associated Advertising Clubs at Pueblo, 
Col., Feb. 23 and 24. The conference 
embraced the states of Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Nevada. 

‘““Advertising clubs of the world can do 
more to insure world peace than all the 
politicians,’ Woodbridge declared. “The 
spirit of give-and-take and of helpful 
co-operation which is being fostered by 
ad clubs the world over is a healthy one. 
Not that ad clubs are peace clubs but 
that they are factors in international 
business and, as such, have an acute in- 
fluence on international relationships.” 

“The great human market with which 
advertising men deal has the collective 
mentality of the average 13-year-old 
child,’ Reginald Colley, New York City, 
field secretary for the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, said. 

“Financial advertising is not only neces- 
sary to the modern financial house but 
still more vitally necessary to the public,’ 
Henry Swan, vice-president of the United 
States National bank of Denver, said in 
discussing bank advertising. 

“Advertising was ethically forbidden to 
the old-style bank, but today, next to the 
retail merchants, the bankers and bond 
houses of New York are that city’s heavi- 
est advertisers. Financial advertising is 
needed because the public lacks competent 


“Hats off fellers — 


knowledge of banking; because the public 
loses many hundreds of thousands annu- 
ally through unsafe investments and un- 
wise family financing. It is the responsi- 
bility of financial advertising to create 
sound financial habits for the nation.” 

Opening address of welcome to the con- 
vention was given by Frank S. Hoag, 
publisher of the Pueblo Star-Journal. 
Sessions were presided over by F. E. J. 
Ronsholdt, Boulder, Colo., district chair- 
man; A. Boon McCall, president of the 
Denver Ad Club and W. G. Sutherland, 
president of the Boulder Ad Club. 

Officers elected include H. C. Whipple, 
president of the Pueblo Ad Club and a 
Pueblo automobile dealer, chairman; G. 
A. Hathaway of the J. F. Lockhart Com- 
pany, Denver, first vice-president; E. M. 
Ledward, Denver, second vice-president 
and W. G. Sutherland, president of the 
Boulder club, secretary-treasurer. 

A social feature of the convention was 
the staging by the Pueblo Ad Club of a 
“Days of 49” celebration. 


Legion Still Fighting Editor 


Spurred on by the American Legion, 
Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom of 
Illinois presented a motion before Judge 
Emanuel Eller in Criminal Court, 
Chicago, to expunge a writ of habeas 
corpus on which Arthur Lorenz, former 
editor of the Chicago Staats Zeitung, was 
released from a jail sentence of six 
months for libeling the legion. When 
the motion was denied, the attorney gen- 
eral announced he would ask the Supreme 
Court for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the Criminal Court judge to expunge the 
habeas corpus writ. 
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In Making Up Your 
Lists for The 


Kansas Wheat Belt 


—head it with The Eagle! 
Supplementing the great circu- 
lation is a superior Merchan- 
dising Service that puts your 
campaign over. One of the out- 
standing services of. the country. 


Che Wichita Eagle 


WICHITA , KANSAS 
, Raprosegted by 
THE BC BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Certifieds are the mats we can bank on to show 


us up to best advantage. 


not use any other mats.” 


The boss says he will 


Rather significant that Johnson Features, Inc. 
and its sister organization, The Editors’ Feature 
Service, Inc., should choose Certifieds. 


The same reasons will appeal to you—let’s tell 


you all about it. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility — use Certifieds 
MADE IN U.S. A. 
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“THEY ARE GREAT MACHINES’ 


These CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION Linoty pes 
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oe 


CuancE from body matter to agate? 


Now For some HEADs! They’re in 
Sure! Takes about a second. Just lift 


the two auxiliary magazines. A touch 


THESE TWO AUXILIARY MAGAZINES are CoRRECTIONS is it you want? You can 


the magazines are counterbalanced. 


THE Boss WANTs me to set some ads, 
so I’m changing all the magazines. 
That won’t take long because they lift 
right off from the front. 


ss, hus FALE 


this lever. It’s as light as a feather— 


on this button makes the shift. Same 
keyboard operates the auxiliaries. 


HereE’s THE way we keep our type 
faces, in interchangeable magazines. 
Any magazine goes on any Linotype. 
They are easier to handle than type cases, 


mighty handy. Wide enough to set 
good-sized heads. And interchange- 
able with the other Linotypes, too. 


Now For THE aps. Bold face for the 
side heads in one main magazine. 
Roman and Italic body matter in the 
other. Display type in the auxiliaries. 


have them in a jiffy. We don’t even 
have to wait for the other mats to 
distribute. Here you are! 


SEE, 


tees 


Ou yes! Of course there is the water- 
cooled mold disk, the universal knife 
block, and the universal ejector— 
they’re on all Linotypes. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed entirely on the Linoryre in the Caslon Old Face Series 


532.26.2-F 
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NOTABLES ATTEND GRADUATION OF 12 
FROM EMPIRE PRINTING SCHOOL 


New York City newspaper executives snapped while visiting the Empire 


State School of Printing. 


They are (left to right): Seated—E. G. Martin, 


Brooklyn Eagle; Frank E. Gannett, Rochester Times-Union, President of New 
York State Publishers Association; Victor F. Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung, 
chairman of Committee on Printing Trades Schools of American Newspaper 


Publishers Association; T. H. Seymour 
secretary of N.Y.S.P.A. 


of A.N.P.A.; J. B. Pinkham, executive 


Second row—Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse Post-Stand- 


ard; L. E. Owens, New York World; Lester L. Jones, Publishers’ Association 
of New York City; John W. Barnhart, New York Daily News; Ross W. Kellogg, 


director of the school; A. M. Montgomery, principal, Empire State School of 


Engraving. 
ping, Auburn Citizen. 


NCREASED interest of New York 

State publishers and printers in the 
Empire State Printing School was re- 
flected in several addresses which were 
given at the seventh semi-annual com- 
mencement exercises of the school held in 
Ithaca Saturday, Feb. 27. Twelve stu- 
dents were awarded diplomas, 11 men and 
one woman, bringing the total number of 
graduates to 120. 

Among those who gave the school and 
its director, Ross W. Kellogg, high praise, 
were Frank E. Gannett, president of the 
New York State Publishers Association, 
and of the Gannett Newspapers; Charles 
F, Hart, mechanical superintendent of the 
New York Times; Victor F. Ridder, 
of the New York Staats-Zeitung and 
chairman of the committee on printing 
trades schools of the American Newspa- 
pers Publishers Association; John R. 
Rogers, consulting engineer of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, and Jerome 
D. Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

Others who gave impromptu talks along 
the same lines included L. E. Owens, 
production manager New York World; 
Edwin G. Martin, business manager of 
the Brooklyn Eagle; and John W. Barn- 
hart, business manager, New York Daily 
News. Others attending from New York 
were Lester L. Jones of the New York 
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o the Wests 
richest market... 
Southem Califomia 
and her 2,600,000: 
prosperous peo 


More than 385,000 Sunday 
More than 165,000 Daily 


Third row—Charles F. Hart, New York Times; William O. Dap- 


Publishers’ Association and T. P. Sey- 
mour of the A. N. P. A. 

In the absence of John W. Baker, chair- 
man of the committee on education of 
the New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion, the president, Frank E. Gannett pre- 
sided, and conveyed greetings from the 
publishers’ association. He declared the 


Magazine 
Shutter 


Prevents ‘“‘flats’” and inter- 
ruptions of service. 

Keeps out dust and dirt. 
Improves distribution. 
auto- 


Opens and closes 


matically. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440-A Broadway, New York 
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for 


printing school the most significant thing 
New York State publishers have un- 
dertaken, and attributed the major por- 
tion of its success to the director, Ross 
W. Kellogg. 

Mr. Gannett assured the director and 
his students that the publishers have a 
great deal of faith in the school, with- 
out realizing any immediate benefit from 
its work, since the graduates must serve 
a period of apprenticeship before being 
admitted to the typographical union. The 
amount of their faith, he said, is evinced 
in their contributions of thus far, of about 
$100,000 to the school. 

“We believe that union restrictions are 
too severe, in keeping out young men,” 
asserted Mr, Gannett. “There are more 
printers dying today than are being cre- 
ated, and there are obviously fewer print- 
ers in New York State today than there 
were 10 years ago.” 

In his words of advice to the gradua- 
ting printers, Mr. Gannett referred to the 
possibilities of education which the pro- 
fession offers in itself, developing the 
most intelligent workmen in the country. 

John R. Rogers emphasized the im- 
portance of printing as “the art preserva- 
tive of all arts.” 

“Preserve your individuality when you 
enter the shops of your profession,’ was 
the advice which Jerome D. Barnum, 
vice-president of the New York State 
Publishers Association, gave the young 
printers. Too many men, he said, get 
into groups and are content to go with 
them. In his praise of the school, he re- 
ferred to the prospect of a college of 
printing to replace the present small 
school. 

Charles F. Hart of the New York 


When You Speak of | 


One MIAMI HERALD 


it is not necessary to add “Florida” 
any more thanit istoadd “England” 
when speaking about London 


THE WORLD WELL KNOWS MIAMI— 
AND THE MIAMI HERALD 


EACH LEADS IN GROWTH—MIAMI IN 
POPULATION; THE HERALD IN ADVER- 
TISING, CIRCULATION, PRESTIGE! 


NATIONAL SPACE BUYERS 


are reminded that the winter popu- 


speaking on the 
Production,” summed up these problemi 
as four—the boss, the men, machinery) 


Times, 


. 
“Problems a 


and material. Victor F. Ridder emphaj 
sized the importance of putting idealisp 
above materialism in the printing profes): 
sion. " 


SENDS COMMISSION TO'U. S._ |) 


London Daily Mail Finances Labo) 


Group on Industrial Survey 


Seven British trade unionists lef} 
Liverpool on Feb. 27, on a tour of Amer| 
ican industrial centers. The trip is being| 
organized and funded by the Londo 
Daily Mail to give British workmen at| 
opportunity of studying why the wage 
and standard of living of United State|| 
workers are so much higher than thos 
in Britain. 

The men are chosen with the assistane(| 
of their trade unions, and they will bi| 
free to form their own opinions on wha) 
they see and hear in the United States| 
The tour will occupy about five weeks! 
and cities visited will include New York 
Boston, Schenectady, Buffalo, Detroit| 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Balti| 
more and Chicago. A special representa) 
tive of the Daily Mail will travel witl| 
the party, and William Mosses, O. B, Ei 
J. P., British trade union leader, will ac 
company the party as industrial adviser. | 


Another Florida Daily Starts 


The Panama City (Fla.) Daily Beaco)| 
has started publication, and has —beei| 
elected to membership in the Associate(| 
Press. 


lation of Miami is near a quarter-mil- 
lion, and that they are good spenders | 


e 


“ohe Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Birmingham Post Leads 


During 1925, The Birmingham Post gained 1,593,620 lines—lead- : 
ing the field in gains. | 


Post net paid circulation for six months ending September 30, 
1925 was 45,993— rhe second largest circulation in Alabama. T he 
Post has the lowest milline rate in the State. 


There are 122,328 evening Birmingham newspapers sold each day 
—and only 35,946 morning newspapers. 77% of Birmingham 
daily circulation is evening circulation. 


Post circulation now exceeds 49,000. 


The Birmingham Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the national advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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PAST DECADE SAW RISE OF WEEKLIES 
-TO GREAT INF LUENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


Farm News, 


Virtually Neglected Ten Years 


Ago, Now 


Backbone of Many Papers—Advertisers Recognizing 
the Change 


By W. P. KIRKWOOD 


MPHE country weekly newspaper, still 
the subject of not infrequent humor- 
ous or caustic paragraphs, has in the last 
decade or decade and a _ half risen 


to a position which demands more seri- 
ous recognition. It has, in fact, be- 
come an important economic factor in 
the life of the 
not yet attained its full 


nation, and it has 
growth as 


ro the farmets 


Be 
BV semen ne 


“ FARMERS® coRNER | ee 


How weeklies are departmentalizing 
: farm news. 


such a factor. It has attained this posi- 
tion through its effectiveness in aiding 
the cause of a sounder agriculture and a 
more attractive rural life, a cause in which 
the federal government and the state gov- 
ernments are spending many millions an- 
nually. 

Because of the high service it has given 
to this cause, the country weekly has 
come, or at least is coming to take a 
definitely recognized place as a force of 
first rank in agriculture. The farmer him- 
self is looking to it as a source of authori- 
tative information, is counting on it as a 
medium through which to voice his posi- 
tion in relation to rural problems, and 
is using it increasingly for the advertising 
of his products. Industrial, financial, and 
commercial institutions are finding in it, 
likewise, an effective agency by which to 
promote their activities. 

The change has come about through a 
shift of policy on the part of the country 
press itself. 

Less than ten years ago, F. W. Beck- 


man, head of the department of technical 
journalism at Iowa State College, made 
an analysis of the news of four typical 
issues of country weekly newspapers in 
Iowa, and found that these papers, typical 
of the time and the region, were practi- 
cally ignoring the intimate interests of 
at least 50 per cent of their readers and 
the industry on which the welfare of both 
town and country had to be built. Some 
weeklies surveyed carried as low as two 
inches of farm news. Other surveys 
showed that the conditions in lowa were 
the rule also in Minnesota and Kansas. 

In the past ten years, however, four 
fairly distinct types of farm pages or 
departments have developed. 

Perhaps the most common of these 
at present is that which contains market 
reports, government estimates of crop con- 
ditions and forecasts of prices, and in- 
structive material supplied by agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, and by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. An excellent example of this kind 
of page is that of one of the September, 
1925, issues of the New Richland (Minn.) 
Star, headed “Farm and Dairy News” 
in the reproduction of typical country 
weekly farm departments herewith. The 
farm page referred to contained a fed- 
eral government forecast of winter wheat 
production for 1926; cattle market quo- 
tations; a story of the closing out of the 
Minnesota co-operative wheat pool; a 
statement from the state agricultural ex- 
periment station, reminding farmers that 
the time for selecting seed corn for plant- 
ing in 1926 had arrived; an item from the 
same source as to the best time for winter 
grain seeding in Minnesota; an announce- 
ment of the date chosen for the annual 
boys’ and girls’ livestock show of the 
state; a brief article about the trench 
silo as an inexpensive temporary substitute 
for the customary tank silo; a short item 
about sweet clover as a pasture crop— 
particularly timely, because a long drouth 
had dried up other pastures, and, in con- 
nection with a “campaign” to promote 
the poultry industry of the state, a state- 
ment from agricultural extension workers 
as to the value of a good poultry house. 

A second type of farm page puts the 
emphasis on local farm news. The pion- 
eer in this field—in the northwest, at 
least—is the Long Prairie Leader, pub- 
lished in the county seat of Todd county 
in a fine dairy region of north central 
Minnesota. The Leader employs as its 
farm page editor a successful farmer of 
long experience and residence in the 
county, provides him with a small motor 
car, and keeps him in the field through 
most of the year, gathering farm news. 
Here he will pick up an item about a 
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co ONE OF A SERIES —~ 


Letters That Speak for Themselves! 


COURIER-NEWS 


Plainfield, N. J. 


“We are satisfied with your service and only wish we had begun it 


earlier. 


Our settlements with advertising agencies today are much 


more quickly accomplished to the mutual satisfaction of both parties than 


has ever been the case before. We 
Yours very truly, 


consider your service most helpful.” 


COURIER NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


C. H. Frost, Manager. 


538 So. Clark Se. 


‘The Advertising CHECKING BUREAU /nc. 
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79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


farmer who carries as a “side line” a flock 
of purebred White Leghorn hens. There 
he will find a farmer interested in de- 
veloping a fine fruit garden. At another 
place he will interview a farmer who is 
extending his alfalfa acreage. Out of 


Farm news “headed up” for the 
news pages. 


each of these he makes a story, a story 
that is not only interesting because it 
tells of the activities of a neighbor, but 
valuable because it describes modern 
methods and practices. This is agricul- 
tural instruction with the “human inter- 
est” element added. 

The Owatonna Journal-Chronicle, pub- 
lished in Steele county, one of the richest 
dairy counties in southeastern Minnesota, 
is working out a variation of the Long 
Prairie Leader’s plan. A glimpse of its 
farm page is also shown in the accom- 
panying reproduction. The Journal- 
Chronicle prints the same kind of material 


but 1t 1s gathered, not by a farmer editor, 
but by the editor himself and by his, 
staff of country correspondents. | 

A very different kind of department, 
yet one which is effective, is in favor 
among papers of more limited field and 
circulation. Such papers make use oj 
“ready prints,” pages printed in. large 
centers and shipped to local publishers tc 
supplement home-printed pages, thereby’ 
reducing the amount of home-office type) 
setting and press work. The farm depart. 
ments of these papers are supplied in their 
ready prints. They are made up of ma) 
terial supplied by colleges of agricultury 
or the United State Department of Agri 
culture. Between one-fourth and one 
third of the country weeklies in Minne, 
sota, use this kind of a department. 

Local agriculture is not neglected by” 
papers which publish features of this kind 
That is cared for, and generously, in th 
home-print pages. 

The fourth kind of department is | 
weekly news letter prepared by the count 
agricultural agent. These letters ar 
from less than a column to three or fou 
columns in length. 

But the country weeklies do not lim 
the printing of agricultural and rural new) 
to their farm pages or farm depatment 
They “play up” farm and rural new 
under display heads on their front page 
and throughout their papers. This is see 
in a collection of farm news stories, take, 
from one week’s issues of a small numbe 
of papers in a western state, in a secon 
reproduction with this article. It willt 
noticed that the four main heads on tl 
first page of the Wheaton Gazette, whic 
makes a background for the other item 
all have to do with agriculture. 

That the influence of this emphasis ¢ 
things agricultural by the country press | 
positive and large cannot be doubted. | 

The facts presented above indicate th! 
the country weeklies, with their new dev) 
tion to the cause of a better agriculta) 
and a soundly wholesome rural life, ha’ 
become a real power in agriculture. Fact 
indeed point to still greater things fort 
country weekly, to a time of even more i| 
fluence than it exerts today. 


CLINE 


Twenty-five years 
of specialized ex- 
perience in print- 
ing press control 
engineering 


Eastern Office 
Marbridge Bldg. 
47 W. 34th St. 
New York 


For All Printing Needs—From the 
Smallest Stitcher to the Largest 
Newspaper Press—There is Cline- 
Westinghouse Equipment 


Under ‘“‘Cline System,” motors, con- 
trollers and push button stations are 
all made together by one company. 


Simplify the care and maintenance 
of your motor and control equip- 
ment and assure their most efficient 
and reliable operation, at low cost, 
by standardizing on Cline-Westing- 
house. Twenty-five years of special- 
ized experience are behind it. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and list of printing and publishing 
plants now using Cline System 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. © 


Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Hrcae 


Western Office 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, 


Calif. 
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Che {Jhiladelphia Huguirer 


Now uses in its magnificent new plant the Wood 


METROPOLITAN DRY MAT 


from which all printing plates are cast. Wet mats and steam 
tables are no longer used. 


The METROPOLITAN DRY MAT is the only one (of U.S.A. 
or foreign make) that is altogether satisfactory in the metropol- 
itan newspaper plant. Other makes of dry mats are limited as 
to the number of plates that may be cast from them; they cannot 
be molded to proper depth and in consequence must be backed- 
up in the most minute blanks, which operation in itself consumes 
more time than does the drying of wet mats under steam tables. 


With the speediest and most efficient printing press ever built, 
an Autoplate output of 30 printing plates every minute of oper- 
ation, and an avalanche of perfect molds now produced by 
METROPOLITAN DRY MATS The Inquirer has attained per- 


fection in the science of newspaper manufacture. 


For confirmation of the claims made for this Wood Dry Mat 


Ask the Philadelphia Inquirer 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Note: The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has not used any stereotype mat except the 
METROPOLITAN for thirteen months past. Ask The Bulletin. 
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‘*Gncle Pofty-Goofty’’ Sees First sight 


The Writer of the “ Uncle Oofty-Goofty Bedtime Stories for Kiddies ” 


Is Pressed Into Service to Cover a Boxing Contest When the 
Sporting Editor Fails to Show Up 


By CHET JOHNSON 


TENT) (MEET Me 


QE there were just hundreds and hun- 


«” dreds and hundreds of Queer People 
there when Uncle Oofty-Gooity 
arrived. 


The way they Shouted just made his 
Ears Ring. And they were so Excited ! 
“Uncle Oofty-Goofty trembled at the way 
they Argued about who would Win the 
Once (although you may 
46nd this Difficult to Believe, my Dear 
Readers) one of these very Noisy Men 
became very, very Angry with another 
Noisy Man (Fans, they call them) and 
fhey Sprang from their Seats and 
jumped right at Each Other! Then two 
Great Big Policemen, with Big, Shiny 
Stars walked up and told the Noisy 
Men that if they did not Sit Down and 
behave they would be Locked Up all 
alone in a Dark, Old Jail! 

You should have seen how Nicely they 
Behaved after That! And you would 
Behave, too, if a Great, Big Policeman 
told you that Something you were Say- 
irig or Doing was Naughty, wouldn't 
you? Of course You Would. 

How Puzzled and Amused Uncle 
Oofty-Goofty was by these Strange 
People, who just became more and more 
and more Excited every Minute. 

At last a Funny Fatty Roly-Poly 
man with no Hair on His Little Round 
Head stood up and said: “Ladies and 
Next is the Main Event!” 
although the Noise was so Great that 
Nobody could understand what he said. 

Then everybody just cheered and 
cheered, oh, so loud, when a Man in the 
Greeny-Greeniest and Wooly-Wooliest 
robe Crawled under the ropes. 

“Battling McGiffy!” shouted the Fun- 
ny Fatty Roly-Poly man with no Hair 
on his Little Round Head. And then 
another Man in the Purply-Urpliest 
robe you ever saw Climbed into the Ring 
and the Funny Fatty Roly-Poly man with 
no Hair on His Little Round Head 
said: “Soakum Gazotzky,” and the Queer 
People cheered even louder. 

Other men wearing Big Sweaters (al- 
though really, Little Readers, it was very, 
very Warm in There) crowded around, 
talking, looking into Buckets, Punching 
at Strange ‘Nothings in the Air, picking 
up and putting down Big, Bouncy- 


Wouncy ‘Gloves and waving Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy Towels. 

Just as Uncle Oofty-Goofty was 
wondering what would Happen Next, a 
| big Ding-Dong Bell went “Clang!’”—just 
‘like that—“‘Clang!”” and Battling Mc- 
|Giffy and Soakum Gazotzky (Uncle 


Oofty-Goofty thought he never had 
Heard such Funny Names) walked to- 
ward Each Other and tried to Shake 


OVER 


$307,000.00 


in subscription prepayments 
taken in during the World’s 
greatest 


circulation cam- 


paign, just completed for 


THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN: DEALER 


HOLLISTER'S | 


. Wire or Write Us Now 
Care of LOUISVILLE (Ky.) HERALD-POST 


Hands with those Big, Bouncy-Wouncy 
Gloves. How you would have Laughed 
had you been There, Little Dears, for of 
oe they Could Not Shake Hands at 
All! 


The hundreds and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Queer People who were silent 
for Several Seconds (Uncle Oofty- 
Goofty wondered if the Cat had got 
Their Tongues) after the bell went 
“Clang!”—just like that—“Clang!” began 
to Shout the Strangest Words: 

“Paste him, McGiffy !” 

“Oh you Gazotzky !” 

“Mop up the Floor with Him!” 

Suddenly Mr. McGiffy became very, 
very much Put Out and he struck Mr. 
Gazotzky on his Pudgy-Wudgy Old Nose 
with one of the Big, Bouncy-Wouncy 
Gloves, And Mr. Gazotzky was so Sur- 
prished that he said, “Oof!’—just like 
that—“Oof!” and fell Right Down on 
the Floor as his Knocky-Ocky Obbly- 
Wobbly Knees gave way. He stood up 
after the Ruffy-wuffy Referee counted 
one—two—three. 

Then Mr. Gazotzky—for it was his 
turn Next, you see—hit Mr. McGiffy oh, 
so hard, right in his Rummy-Ummy Old 
Tummy and Mr. McGiffy said “Ug!”— 
just like that—‘Ug!” and swayed a Lot 
but did not Fall. 

Instead, he hit Mr. Gazotzky so hard 
that he Began to Look Frightened, and 
the Queer People, who were Shouting 
and Pounding Uncle Oofty-Goofty on 
the back, shouted: 

“Put him out!” “Finish him!” and 
“Don’t let him suffer !” 

Mr. Gazotzky moved one Arm and the 
Bouncy-Wouncy Glove just missed Mr. 
McGiffy’s Flappy-Wappy Old Left Ear, 
then he moved the Other Arm and almost 
Hit Mr. McGiffy’s Pudgy-Wudgy Nose 
and then he moved Both Arms and, 
really Little Dears, he didn’t almost hit 
Anything! 

Everybody laughed, and even Mr. Mc- 
Oey forgot he had been Put Out for he 
said: 

“You're tired, Bo: 
help You! 

Then he Struck Mr. Gazotzky right 
under his Saggy-Waggy Jaw and Mr. 
Gazotzky went Sailing into the Air just 
like he was on a Magic Carpet, turned 
the cutest Flippity-Flop you ever saw 
and Fell on his Funny-Wunny Face! As 
he Landed, somebody Tossed in beside 
him a Fuzzy-Wuzzy Towel, but the 
Ruffy-Wuffy Referee went right on 
Counting up to Ten without Missing a 
number (how many of you can Count 
to Ten without Stopping?) 

Then Uncle Oofty-Goofty knew that 
the Sandman had thrown some of His 


‘Go to Sleep. Tl 


All Louisiana 
and MISSISSIPPI 
Listens In For 


RADIO 
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STATES 


The state’s representatives in the 
National Field— 
THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
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New Orleans States 


Sleepy-Eepiest. Sand in Mr. Gazotzky’s 
eyes and that he was With the Fairies, 
Listening to the Birdies Sing. 


NEW A. P. A. EDITOR 


A. A. Hoopingarner Succeeds E. P. 
Howard, Resigned 


Arthur A. Hoopingarner, owner and 
editor of the Dover (O.) Daily Re- 
porter and the New Philadelphia (O.) 
Advocate-Tribune, weekly, became. editor 


of the American Press, New York, 
March 1, succeeding Edward Percy 
Howard, resigned to join the Fox Film 
Corporation. 


Mr. Hoopingarner has had fifteen 
years’ experience in newspaper work, 
starting in Dover, where he was born 
and educated. Later he was on the staff 
of the Chicago Tribune, and served as 
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city editor of the Cleveland (O.) Press. 
After several years in Toledo and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, he went to Omaha, Neb,, 
where he was managing editor of the 
Daily News until 1920, when he returned 
to Dover and purchased the Reporter, 
upon which he had his first newspaper 
experience. 


Pitkin Findlay Courier Editor 


Dwight L. Pitkin, formerly of the news | 
staffs of the.South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 
and the Chicago Tribune, has become | 
editor of the Findlay (O.) Daily Courier, | 
The Courier was recently bought by R. | 
L. and L. N. Heminger, editor and man- 
ager of the Findlay Morning Republican. | 
Consolidation of the two plants will take | 
place within the next month. The Re- | 
publican is going out of the job printing 
business and the room left vacant thus 
will be utilized by the Courier. 
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The Great Feature 


of the Century 


TO 
By Airplane 


The Byrd All-America 
Expedition 
Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, U. S. N., on leave, 


who commanded the Navy 
fliers in the Arctic last sum- 


‘mer, will fly from Spitz- 


bergen to the northernmost 
point of land in the world, a 
promontory in Greenland. 

Here he will establish a 
base and return to Spitz- 
bergen for further fuel and 
supplies. 

He will then return to his 
Greenland base and fly to 
the Pole, then either to 
Spitzbergen direct or via 
Greenland as circumstances 
dictate. 


(This feature is offered by arrangement 
with the New York Times and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch.) 


By Dirigibie 


The Amundsen and Ellsworth 
Expedition 


Roald Amundsen, the fa- 
mous Norwegian explorer, 
and Lincoln Ellsworth, who 
accompanied Amundsen on 
his dash for the Pole last 
summer, will attempt the 
first polar flight in a lighter- 
than-air-ship. 


An Italian army dirigible 
secured in Rome will fly 
across Europe to a mast in 
Spitzbergen where Amund- 
sen and Ellsworth will be- 
gin their 2000-mile journey 
across the Pole and the un- 
explored region to Port 
Barrow, Alaska. 


(Offered by arrangement with the New 
York Times.) 


For Details Wire 


THE NORTH POLE! 


By Auto-Sledge 


The French Polar 
Expedition 


Reserve Lieutenant 
Georges Darcis and Guy De- 
bayser, both with brilliant 
records in the French army, 
accompanied by two scien- 
tists and an artist, will ex- 
plore the polar regions in 
auto-sledges. 

From a base at the edge of 
the ice-pack they will push 
their way with their tractor- 
like sledges to the Pole 
studying the surroundings 
and returning by way of 
Alaska or to their base. 

They will carry two hy- 
droplanes, fuel and supplies 
and equipment for scientific 
study. 

(Offered by arrangement with the New 


York Times and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, ) 


HERE IS A NEWS EPIC OF HIGH ADVENTURE 
~ COMPARABLE TO NOTHING SHORT OF A GREAT WAR 
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S ALASKA to SPITSBPRG) 


_ 9,000 ™ 


UNEXPLORED 
| 


Polar exploration and discovery enters a new phase with these three colossal undertakings 


A two-thousand-mile journey in a lighter-than-air ship, an eight - hundred - mile fligh 
from the northernmost land-base in the world, and a leisurely tour of the unexplorec 
wastes in tractor-like sledges. 


Current New. 
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8th Floor, World Bldg., New York City 5th Floor, Evening Star Bldg., Washington, D.C. 3rd Flo 
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Sees DIRIG/IBLE 
—~ = — AIRPLANE 
SS = SLEDGE 


Still filled with the thrill of perilous adventure, this feature is more than the mere record 
of a dash for a goal. It will furnish the newspapers which print it with data which 
will remake the maps and rewrite the text- books. 


Address all Inquiries to 


eCatfures Inc. 


‘STON, D.C. 


(Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 3rd Floor, Daily News Bldg., Chicago, II. 19 Rue d’Antin, 2-e, Paris 
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The Greatest News 
Enterprise in History 


The exclusive rights to this story represent an 
achievement in which half a million dollars are 
being expended by the participants, in which 
the risk of materiel and personnel, the possi- 
bility of adventure and discovery, has never been 
equalled in the history of journalism. 


The newspaper which becomes the medium for 
distribution of this story immediately achieves 
a prestige in its community that will long be 
remembered. 


Preliminary stories will appear within a week. 
Our representative will be glad to call and dis- 
cuss the details. 


rig 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


UNTRUTHFUL ADVERTISING DESTROYS ITSELF 


* 

fA PYERTISING as practiced in the United States is essentially truthful. 
Untruthful advertising is virtually a thing of the past because it is a 
omerang which destroys the untruthful advertiser. _The modern public pos- 

psses too many sources of knowledge to be ‘bunked’ by untruthful advertising. 
onsequently the untruthful advertiser has been almost driven from the field.’’— 
» K. Woodbridge, president, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


% * % 
AIDING THE SCHOOLS 


WE would like the press to tell us: Can the universities do anything that 

will help to bring our work, our needs, our contributions to civilization, 
yme to the people and to the public in a better way than we have ever done? 
an we do anything that will enable the newspapers sympathetically to tell 
e story of our needs and of our work, and to endorse us? If we are failing 
some vital point, tell us about it!’-—James H. Kirkland, Chancellor, Van- 
irbilt University. 

% % % 
THE NEWSPAPER’S FUNCTION 

MuUcH of the criticism of newspapers is based upon the ignorance of the 

public as to what a newspaper is meant to be. A newspaper, contrary 
common opinion, is not meant to be a record of the day’s events. It is meant 
be a record of UNUSUAL events. The modern newspaper grows out of 
e herald of old. No herald of old ever lashed his horse to foam to bring to 
waiting multitude the news of a commonplace.”’—Grove Patterson, Editor, 


oledo Blade. 


% % % 
BUILDING VALUES WITH ADVERTISING 
TEAR down the stores of Marshall Field in Chicago, wholesale and 


retail, burn the goods on the shelves, scatter the bank balance—that 
Il not destroy Marshall Field & Co. if you LEAVE THE NAME. 
“With buildings, merchandise and money gone, that NAME, tomorrow, 
muld be cheap at one hundred millions of dollars. 
“Such are values built up by integrity, business intelligence and ADVER- 
ISING.”—Arthur Brisbane in New York Evening Journal. 
% 


% % 
TEACHERS OF LIFE 


THE ambition of an editor worth his salt is to serve and to lead. . oy 

He must help every man and woman in his district to get the utmost 
tof life. He is interested in the store, the shop, the factory, the laborer; 
the doctor, the lawyer, the spiritual leader; in the parlor, the kitchen, the 
k-cellar. Sometimes he will be wrong; but always he is honest. Often he 
jst go against the popular clamor; for he is a leader, not a trimmer; a teacher 
life, not an idler in the market-place. It is a wonderful career despite its 


dships.”-—Rev. John Danihy, Dean, Marquette University College of Jour- 
ism, to Wisconsin Press Association, 


# % * 
OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM 
+ VERY one of the executives of the New York Sun, including the pub- 


~ lisher, the editor, the managing editor, circulation manager and adver- 
lg manager worked themselves up through the ranks of various newspapers 
heir present positions, and this, I think you will find, holds true in the execu- 
positions of any daily newspaper. They are men who started at the bottom 
1 the determination to make newspaper work their life work. The young 
1 who enters a newspaper office must come in as a private.and work himself 
through rank and file until he gets to the position he hopes for or is qualified 
illing. His remuneration and position will increase according to merited pro- 
jon.” —Edwin S. Friendly, Business Manager, New Yorh Sun. 


4 


|GURLEY TO INDIANAPOLIS Scripps-Howard organization, with which 
he was formerly connected as editor. of 
‘ied Times Editor Succeeding Bruner the Denver Express. ; 2 , 
MNES: Goes to. Youngstown Gurley goes to the Indianapolis Times 
f 8 from the editorship of the South Bend 
fective this week, Felix Bruner, News-Times, a position he had occupied 
ir of the Indianapolis Times, a for four and one-half years. His previous 
ps-Howard newspaper, becomes man- newspaper experience had included also 
y editor of the Youngstowm (O.) the editorship of the Kansas City Post. 
Sram, and Boyd ‘Gurley becomes 
= of the Indianapolis Times. Bridgeport Publishers in Suit 
unmers rise in the newspaper pro- 
om has been from. cub reporter for Suit for $2,000 damages has been in- 
Indianapolis Times, which paper he stituted in the Superior Court at Bridge- 
served for ten years in varying ca-. port, Conn., against the Bridgeport Times 
les, including political writer, copy Company and the Times Publishing Com- 
city editor, managing editor and pany, publishers of the Bridgeport Times, 
eae by George B. Clark, publisher of the 
€ Youngstown Telegram, to which Bridgeport Star. Clark, a stockholder in 
sos, was purchased by Scripps- the Birdgeport Times Company alleges 
ard from Samuel G. McClure in fraud declaring that the present company 
took over the assets of the Bridgeport 
rley’s assumption. of the editorship in Times Company but not its obligations. 
Mapolis marks his return to the The case is due for trial this month. 
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NEW JERSEY ATROCITY 


AVE you ever seen a burly cop hit over the 
H head or back with a hickory club a defense- 

less, innocent, law-abiding, pathetically earnest 
woman’ strike picket? 

Unless you have witnessed this spectacle the news 
from Passaic, N. J., will be-hard to understand. It 
you have witnessed it, and experienced reporters are 
familiar with such official terrorism, you know: (1) 
That the brutal Cossack outrage is to drive that 
woman back to work in a mill on her employer’s 
terms. (2) -That the same club will knock the 
block off any newspaper man who comes: into “our 
town” to tell the truth of the bloody business. 

Passaic’s story is told, the pictures have been 
printed! It is not yet possible for a gang of uni- 
formed thugs and hired gangsters to abuse human 
beings worse than dogs and conceal the infamy by 
gagging the press ! Constitutional rights are still 
guaranteed. The freedom of the American news- 
paper is not so easily clubbed as are a few hundred 
bewildered working men and women. 

The Passaic industrial atrocity has been found out, 
thanks to a journalism that submits to no tyrant’s 
club. All honor to the camera man who stood the 
eaff in the front line. All honor to editors in the 
background who printed the monstrous facts in plain 
terms. 


News pictures tell the truth. 


WHY LINAGE STATISTICS 
ONY? HY,” inquires a (presumably) young news- 


paper man, “do you publish statements of 

newspaper advertising linage? They mean 
nothing. They are a newspaper’s private business, 
just as much as are its profits or losses. Their use 
in newspaper promotion advertising is one of the great 
abuses !” 

It is a curious question in this day of newspaper- 
making. ‘Twenty years ago, one might have expected 
it and found it difficult to answer. Then, with half 
a dozen exceptions, newspaper publishers believed that 
their financial resources and their circulation were 
their own business, their advertising rates the concern 
only of themselves and the advertiser whose ability 
to consume the publisher's wine equalled his skill at 
cutting the publisher’s prices. 

The old order has passed. Advertisers learned that 
vintage wines and economical space-buying did not 
work on a large scale. Advertisers demanded sworn 
circulations. The public demanded to know who owned 
{he newspapers, who paid the losses, who took the 
profits, who directed the policies. The Bourne law 
of 1912 resulted. Advertisers, working this time with- 
out government help, have made the majority of rate 
cards as simple as a child’s primer. 

To these established yardsticks of the newspaper as 
4 medium of mass-selling the past decade has added 
the tables of advertising linage—the chart of news- 
paper performance, it might be called. Taken alone, 
without the other indicative factors of merit, linage 
statistics may well be misleading. The same can be 
said of any statement regarding a newspaper, a man, 
or a race-horse. Detailed linage figures, analyzed cir- 
culation statistics, a knowledge of the newspaper’s 
content, its clientele and its policies—all are essential 
to the intelligent purchase of so powerful an agent as 
newspaper advertising space. The picture is incom- 
plete if any of this information is missing. 

Much remains to be done, however, before linage 
figures attain their full value. Only the germ now 
exists of a uniform system of measurement. Untruth 
or exaggeration of linage figures is not common, but 
it is not unknown. Accurate records are being kept 
by an increasing number of newspapers, but guesswork 
retains some friends. All of these can be, and we 
think, will be, remedied. 

Published linage figures go back only 12 years and 
are fairly complete only for the past five years. Ob- 
viously, their real utility is still in the future. Within 
a few years it will be possible, no doubt, to plat the 
curve of advertising and to predict its trend far enough 
in advance for publishers to plan their business ac- 
cordingly. A beginning along this line has, in fact, 
been made. 

“Nobody’s business,” as our friend calls it, is obey- 


ing the adage and becoming “everybody’s business.” 


“as = ii. 
ast yi 


The night is far spent, the day is at hand: 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 


and let us put on the armour of light Romans, 


XII; 12. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


OMEONE in the employ of MacManus, Incorpo- 
S rated, at Detroit, recently broadcast to mnews- 

papers a display advertisement for Osborn 
Brushes, three columns by 11 inches. The advertise- 
ment contained a statement by Alfred P. Haake, 
director of research for the Simmons Co., said to be 
a national authority on distribution. It was a very 
eood little preachment to housekeepers that the place 
to buy safe merchandise on economical terms is at 
the retail store, not from door-bell ringers. 

But the proposition that MacManus, Incorporated, 
made was even nervier than the usual door-step per- 
formance. The letter said that the advertisement (it 
was a hot selling argument for Osborn Brushes, 
“Know them by the Blue Handle’) was being used 
in a couple of national magazines at regular space 
rates, but if newspaper advertising managers would 
dig up some local department store willing to pay 
for the space MacManus would furnish the mat. 
And, then, by golly, if the newspaper could not find 
a local dealer willing to pay, the paper itself might 
“decide to publish the advertisement over the sig- 
nature of your paper—using this opportunity to sell 
your public and your local advertisers on the service 
the retailer renders.” 

You get the point readily enough, don’t you? Just 
run this brush advertisement free to show your re- 
tail merchants that you are on their side. 

We do not believe that many publishers followed 
this suggestion. Many of the circular letters that 
MacManus sent to the press last week were promptly 
forwarded to Epitor & PuBLISHER this week by in- 
dignant advertising executives the burden of whose 
comment was, “Can you beat it?” 


Always the possibility exists that the ideal- 
ist’s theory may be worth serious consideration 
and that the practical man’s idea is not a 
baited hook for poor fish. 
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MRS. LAURA NELSON KIRKWOOD 


RS. LAURA NELSON KIRKWOOD was thi 
devoted daughter of a great father. Reared i! 
the newspaper atmosphere, she had an in 

stinctive love and respect for the highest type 0 
journalism—newspapers that serve their reader 
without fear, favor or compromise. Mrs. Kirkwoor| 
did not feel that she qualified as a “newspape} 
woman,’ but the truth, well established in th 
office of the Kansas City Star, was that her gentl) 
spirit and clear intellect were guiding factors in thi 

conduct of the Star following the death of Col. Nel” 
son, Her trusteeship was splendidly executed. nt 
Irwin Kirkwood and the staff of the Star the sym 

pathy of American journalism will be extended, fo 

the loss of this gentle woman is personal to a wid 
circle of newspaper makers. 


The newspaper is a highly perishable com- 
modity; memorable editorial service is the only 
preservative. 


THE HAINES BENEFACTION 


T has been the policy of Eprror & PUBLISHER | 

present to readers all of the news facts concerti 

ing the Haines press foundation in Florid 
The foundation is now in the hands of a committe 
headed by Lew B. Brown, publisher of the § 
Petersburg (Fla.) Independent. In the course ¢ 
time, it is hoped, a practical plan will be worked o1 
which will be acceptable to newspaper men in ge} 
eral. 

At this time it might be well to point out a fe 
facts which Epiror & PuBLISHER believes to be fu 
damental: The question is wholly beside the poi 
whether the gift of 1,000 acres in Florida may || 
may not have been for publicity purposes; a cot 
mittee of responsible newspaper men have accept 
the land and $50,000 of Mr. Haines’ money, a) 
there are no strings to the use to be made of t| 
land. If the publicity stimulates interest in Flori) 
in general, or the district wherein the land is locat« 
so be it—the land nevertheless belongs to a respo) 
sible committee representing the press. If the ¢ 
velopment of the land enhances the value of adjoini | 
property and someone makes money from it, it wol| 
not be different from what usually happens in eyé| 
city when some generous man opens a park. WI’ 
of it? The land may be worth $50 an acre, 
$1,000 an acre, and may increase or decrease 
value, but it still remains a thousand acres held 
a committee of newspaper men who have a vis) 
of some kind of a journalism settlement there. 

Two elements, both raised by Mr. Haines, m) 
be handled with decision by the committee, in (/ 
opinion. Mr. Haines’ idea that the future may see) 
Press City a super-organization of journalism, |) 
erating outside of the press itself, is mistaken, | 
practical and wholly undesirable. The power of 
press inherently lies within its columns. There ! 
is a safe and usually a beneficent power. At kt 
it is under control. No great movement in bet! 
of human progress, even such a high object as t 
versal peace, would justify the establishment 0? 
super-press organization such as Mr. Haines > 
scribed in an interview with the editor of this jour | 
two weeks ago. 

By the same token, the newspaper men of 5 
country can not and will not participate in the '- 
lection of funds to build at Press City state hor} 
a great auditorium, a school of journalism or } 
of the imposing projects that Mr. Haines thov | 
they might undertake. Newspaper men do not col! 
funds for themselves. It is a point in ethics vi 
them. If donations come to Press City they wil’ 
as voluntary as was the gift of the land itself, — 

Both Mr. Haines and Major Brown, in discus! 
this matter, declared that men of fortune often de" 
to find worthy objects for their benefactions and | 
that if there was an established project for né 
paper men it would be in line for such gifts. i 
is possible. 

It is rather early to attempt to make suggestion! 
the committee. We believe the foundation is b! 
undertaken in the best of faith and that somet) 
good may come of it. 


Usually the “why of it” is the big story. 


PERSONAL 


HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE, ex- 
| ecutive editor of the,New York 
WV orld, returned to New York last week 
‘rom a three weeks’ yachting trip im the 


Caribbean sea, on the yacht owned by 
Thomas L. Chadbourne. 


William Randolph Hearst arrived in 
New York this week from California. 


| Waldo L. Cook, editor of, the Spring- 
teld (Mass.) Republican, and Mrs. Cook, 
were among the guests at a dinner given 
recently by Attorney General and Mrs. 
Sargent in honor of President Coolidge. 
Mr. Cook and Attorney General Sargent 
were graduated from Tufts College in 
the class of 1887. 


Fred L. Rentz, publisher of the New 
Castle (Pa.) News accompanied by Mrs. 
Xentz, is spending several weeks in Porto 
Rico. 


Mrs. Knowlton L. Ames, Jr., wife of 
he publisher of the Chicago Journal of 
Jommerce is spending a vacation in the 
3ahamas. 


Carroll Shaffer, son of John C, Shaffer, 
the publisher, is in California conva- 
escing from scarlet fever. His parents 
jave joined him there and plan a trip to 
donolulu. 


| Charles R. Long, president of the 
chester (Pa.) Times and his wife have 
veturned to Chester after a month’s cruise 
(o the West Indies and Panama. 


_Emil Maurice Scholz is sailing on the 
Berengaria on March 6, for a_ brief 
sit to England. Mr. Scholz is president 
vf the World Wide Advertising Corpora- 
ion and was formerly publisher of the 
Vew York Evening Post. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


| OUIS F. GAUTIER, for the past 

year director of circulation and gen- 
‘ral promotion of the New York Morn- 
ng Telegraph, has been assigned to rep- 
‘esent the publisher, E. R. Thomas, in 
he stereotype and press rooms, in con- 
tection with his other duties. 


| James P. Robinett, formerly connected 
vith the Miami (Fla.) Daily News and 
he St. Lowis Post Dispatch, has joined 
he advertising department of the Day- 
ona Beach (Fla.) Journal. 


Byron W. Orr, until recently in 
harge of promotion for the Lowisville 
Ky.) Herald-Post, has resigned to be- 
ome chief of the copy service department, 
— Advertising Agency, Orlando, 
‘la. 

Charles A. Poff, of Worcester, Mass., 
ast week succeeded Lawrence J. Moyni- 
jan as manager of the Concord (IN Tei) 
suenng Telegram. 

Mrs. Olive G. Buish, business manager 
f the Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times, 
i confined to her home from injuries re- 
ulting from a fall on an icy sidewalk. 


Paul Evans, representative for Walter 
cott & Co., in the Southern territory, 
as been spending the last ten days in 


lew York and at the company’s plant at 
‘lainfield, N, 1 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


‘OHN GUNTHER, London correspon- 
_ dent, Chicago Daily News, is spend- 
'g a month in Chicago. He is to pub- 
sh a novel soon. 


| James A. Bales, news editor of the 
an Francisco Bulletin, has resigned. He 
as been succeeded by Frank Farrar, who 
as city editor. James Adam, assistant 
ty editor, has been made city editor, 
ith John G. Robinson, feature writer, 
ssistant. 

Max Henrici, financial editor of the 
ittsburgh Sun, and C. C. Hungerford, 
lttoonist of the Sun, sailed Feb. 27 on 
le Megantic for a 30-day cruise to the 
Vest Indies. 

(William L. Laurence has joined the 
ty staff of the New Vork W orld. 
Dwight S. Perrin, city editor, New 
ork Herald Tribune, is back at his desk 
iter a severe illness, 


Editor 


Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, completed last 
Sunday a series of two lectures at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, entitled 
“Virtuosity in Painting” and Jonna: 
Sargent.” 

Bruce Woods, former San Francisco 
Examiner photographer, is now with the 
San Francisco Call, 

Walter Wright, who has. beeri®cover- 
ing police for the Chicago” Daily 
News, has resigned to become editor of 
the newly established Police News W eek- 
ly, publishing news of the Chicago and 
suburban police departments. Thé stock 
is owned by a group of police reporters. 

Olaf Olson, district man, Lynn (Mass.) 
Daily Item, sustained two fractured ribs 
in a street car accident recently. 


Dorothy Faye has resigned from the 
staff of the Chicago Evening Post to do 
publicity work for “Girls’ Week.” 

Oscar A. Shepard, formerly reporter 
for the Bangor (Me.) Daily News, has 
returned to Bangor, joining the Bangor 
Commercial. 


Mrs. Grayce Druitt Latus, travel editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post, is spending sev- 
eral weeks at Miami, Fla. 

Herman Bryant is now associated with 
the San Francisco Daily News as staff 
photographer. 

Mrs. Mary Harrison, for*many years 
librarian of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
and who formerly held the same post on 
the old Morning Call, has resigned, fol- 
lowing the death of her husband, Frank 
C. Harrison. 


Frank Smith, former San Francisco 
Examiner reporter, has resigned to do 
publicity work. 

Forrest Davis, of the staff, New York 
Herald Tribune, has returned to the office 
after an illness of several weeks. 


Thomas Horgan, former city editor of 
the Boston American, has joined the edi- 
torial family of the Miami Herald, as as- 
sistant to the news editor, 

Will Mack has succeeded Dick Meade 
in charge of the Toledo News-Bee thea- 
ter page. 


Eugene E. Morgan has returned to the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News after an 
absence of three years. Clark C. Roden- 
bach has left the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer and joined the News staff, of 
which he is a former member. 


Alfred G. Jackson, formerly sporting 
editor, Bridgeport, Conn., newspapers, is 
author of a new play, “Hush Money,” 
which was recently tried out in the Park 
Theater, Bridgeport, and is soon to-be 
staged in New York, 

Arthur Meeker, Jr., is taking a four 
months’ leave of absence from the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner and is going 
to Europe. He will write some special 
articles for his paper. 

Forrest Pollard, of the telegraph desk, 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


ERALD P. NYE, seated as junior 
Senator from North Dakota, fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps into jour- 


nalism. 
Born in Hor- 
tonville, Wis., 


Dec. 19, 1892, he 
grew into the 
newspaper  pub- 
lishing business 
and edited papers 
at New London, 
and Wittenberg, 
Wis. 

Before  enter- 
ing the North 
Dakota field he 
was editor of 
ae Grestonwelas 
newspaper in 
1915. 

When Senator Nye purchased the Fri- 
burg (N. D.) Pioneer in 1916, he be- 
came one of the first editors in the State 
to support the then recently created Non- 
partisan League. 

In 1919 he became editor and man- 
ager of the Griggs County Sentinel- 
Courier. He was chairman of the board 
of directors of the North Dakota Non- 
Partisan, official organ of the league. 
He was defeated as a candidate for Con- 
gress in 1924. 

Senator Nye was married in 1916 to 
Anna Munch, of Creston, Ia. and they 
have three children, 


GErAatp P, Nye 


Jacksonville. (Fla.) Journal, is now state 
editor of the same paper. He succeeds 
George Tyson, who has resigned to be- 
come editorial director of the Florida 
Digest. 

Robert Cleveland has resigned as as- 
sistant city editor, Chicago Journal to be- 
come editor of the Southtown Economist, 
a ‘Chicago neighborhood weekly. 

William Stewart, Jr., formerly with the 
United Press at New York, is now on the 
staff of the San Bernardino (Cal.) Eve- 
ning Telegram. 

Ray Sprigle, city editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post, addressed the Women’s Press 
Club at the monthly meeting on March 1, 

A. J. Lorenz, Jr., for several years on 
the United Press, is now 4 member of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner staff. 

M. E. Saunders, correspondence editor, 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, has resumed work 
after a short illness, 


Emmett Chesser, of the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, and Al Parker, of the Miami 
News, have joined the reportorial staff 
of the Jacksonville Journal. 

Arthur J. Busch, of the local staff, 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, has been 

(Continued on page 32) 


increasing number of editors are willing to 


Cargill’s editorial 


a nation-wide audience. 


Press service. 


V._V. McNirr 
President 


100% Plus 100% 


UPERIORITY of the newsphotos and sports in The Central 
complete and exclusive daily illustrated news and feature service 
More than 400 editors rate them 100 per cent. 


The features in the Central Press service also are 100 per 
testify. 


cartoons are reproduced with exceptional frequency by The 
Literary Digest and other important reviews. Clark Kinnaird’s daily editorials (which 
can be used unsigned, if the editor prefers) are a distinguished feature of more than 
100 editorial pages. Mme, Lisbeth’s: fashion articles, illustrated by actual photos, have 

There always is a woman’s serial of compelling interest, by a 
noted author, being released to Central Press clients. 
children’s stories: Mary Morten, household science; Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, heart and 
home advice, and Lilian Campbell, a review of women’s activities, for Central Press. 
There are seven other entertaining or informative features in the daily Central 


Let us send you the service for three days, without charge. 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland 


Press Association’s 
is established. 


cent, as a constantly 


Florence Smith Vincent writes 


H. A. McNitr 
Editor and Manager 


P. S. We Produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 
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Marry 
and Settle Down 
or 
Forfeit a Fortune? 


“Vou DONT WANT TO MARRY ME?” 
SKE GASPED INCREDULOUSLY 


MILDRED 
BARBOUR 


Tells in her Latest 
Daily Serial 
Illustrated by J. NORMAN LYND 


How Aileen Greer’s Press- 
ing Problem was to Fulfill 
the Letter of a Will by Find- 
ing a Man to Marry who 
Would be Content With 
the Role of Errand Boy and 
Would Not Interfere with 
Her Own Plans For a Life of 
Thrills and Freedom. 


THE 
INDISPENSABLE 
HUSBAND 


For Release 
MONDAY, APRIL 5 


Order Now ! 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Masximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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transferred to the Sunday department of 
the same newspaper. 

Jack Malloy, day city editor, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, has just returned 
from a month’s vacation in the south. 

James F. Massey is now city editor of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, succeed- 
ing B. V. Sturdivant, who has resigned 
to enter other work. Mr. Massey was 
formerly assistant city editor of the San 
Antonio Evening News. 

Fred Seaberg has left the sports de- 
partment of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can to do publicity for a local Republican 
faction. 

Tom Bashaw, who has been in publicity 
work, has returned to the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner as assistant city editor. 

Arthur Blackburn, assistant librarian, 
New York Herald Tribune, has recovered 
from a long illness and has returned to 
his desk. 

Rolla E. Anderson is now news editor 
of the Lebanon (O.) Western Star, suc- 
ceeding E. C. Crane, who has joined the 
advertising staff of the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Morning Sun. 

Russell W. Whitney, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and | Cleveland 
News-Leader rewrite staffs, has joined 
the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune editorial de- 
partment. 

Leonard Casell and George Lind, for- 
mer San Francisco newspaper men, are 
now doing publicity work in Oakland, Cal. 

Nunnally Johnson, of the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune, covered the 
Bimba blasphemy trial at Brockton, 
Mass., for his paper. 

G. H. Fuller, of the publicity depart- 
ment, Marmon Motor Car Company, and 
previously with the Indianapolis News is 
doing rewrite for the Toledo Blade. 

William McGoogan, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Martin J. Haley, Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, James M. Gould, Star, and “Kid” 
Regan, Times, are in San Antonio cov- 
ering the spring training trip of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

Jack Nolen has been made city editor 
of the San Antonio Light, succeeding 
P. M. Barrett, who has been promoted 
to assistant to the managing editor. 


MARRIED 


RT E. SCHANUEL, of Roeder & 

Schanuel, Advertising, St. Louis, to 
Miss Katherine Odell of Topeka, Kan., 
in Kansas City recently. 

Miss Flossie May Frobose, of the busi- 
ness department of the Danville (Ill.) 
Commercial News, to Paul Ellis of Dan- 
ville, at Covington, Ind. 

Charles A. Parker, feature writer, 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler, to Miss Julia 
S. O’Connor of Medford, Mass., in Bos- 
ton last week. 

Mrs. Lela Hazelhurst, editor of the 
Battle Mountain (Nev.) Scout, and. well 
known newspaper woman, to Henry 
Boyd, an engineer. Mrs. Boyd will re- 
main in the newspaper business. 


ry 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


ACK K. MORRIS, from Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News, to staff, 

Newark Star-Eagle. 

Hardy Hoover, from staff, Buffalo 


(N. Y.) Courier, to copy desk, Newark 
(N. J.) Morning Ledger. 

Leslie, W. Moeller, from Spencer (la.) 
News-Herald, to managing editor, New 
Hampton (la.) Gazette. 

Will C. Hartough, from rewrite, To- 
ledo Blade, to Toledo News-Bee staff. 

Thomas Duffy from Toledo Times re- 
portorial staff, to staff, Youngstown (O.) 
Telegram. 

Harold L. Cail, from South Portland 
reporter, Portland (Me.) Press Herald, 
to staff, Meriden (Conn.) Morning Rec- 
ord. 

George Kelly, from copy desk, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union to desk, Providence 
Journal, 

Clarence Anderson, from Omaha Bee, 
to reportorial staff, Tulsa World. 
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C. E. Davenport, from oil editor, Ard- 
more (Okla.) Daily Ardmorite, to repor- 
torial staff, Tulsa World. 

Richard Gardner, from makeup editor, 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, to copy desk, 
Tulsa World. 

Hunter Lynde, from rewrite 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, to 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 


desk, 
staff, 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


Wate J. BURGESS has joined 
the advertising staff of Dan A. 
Carroll, ‘special representative, New 
York, and will work on New York Tele- 
gram accounts in the national field. Mr. 
Burgess has been connected with the 
local staff of the Telegram for several 
months and before joining this paper was 
associated with Barron G, Collier Organ- 
ization and later with Frank Seaman 
Advertising Agency. 

Payne, Burns and Smith, Inc., of New 
York, Boston and Atlanta and G. Logan 
Payne Company of Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles, now represent 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Times. 

Hal H. King, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the E. Katz Special Agency and 
president of the San Francisco Advertis- 
ing Club, will visit New York soon. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ANTONEO CUNE®O, of the Buenos 
Aires bureau of the Associated Press, 
sailed from Argentine this week to join 
the A. P, Latin-American department in 
the New York office. 

Fred Van de Vender, formerly on the 
staff of the Indianapolis Star, has joined 
the Chicago bureau of Universal Service. 

Ed Derr, for four years in the Chicago 

bureau of the United Press, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the U. P. central 
division, succeeding James T. Kolbert, 
resigned to enter business. 
_ Mark Childs has. been appointed man- 
ager of the United Press St. Louis bu- 
reau, succeeding Max Buckingham, 
transferred to Chicago. 

T. V. Ranck, chief of the Washington 
bureau of Universal Service, has re- 
turned to Washington from a month’s 
vacation in Florida. 

Emory Paxton of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Joe Alex Morris, of Lancaster, Mo., 
graduates of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, have gone to 
Washington, D. C., to join the Consoli- 
dated Press Association. 

George D: Crissey, formerly of the 
Porterville (Cal.) Recorder and_ the 
Hayward (Cal.) Review, has been made 
bureau manager for the United Press at 
Portland, Ore. He succeeds Ruel S. 
Moore, who has been promoted to assist- 
ant coast manager of the U. P. at San 
Francisco. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


D. KENDALL, former managing 

* editor of the Dubuque (la.) Times- 

Journal and recently stafe editor of the 

Rock Island (Mll.) Argus, has purchased 

the Milan (Ill.) Independent from R. R. 
Polson and C. O. Ford. 


Russell J. Wiggins has purchased the 
Luverne (Minn.) Rock County Star from 
J. P. Jensen, its publisher the last five 
years. 

James F. Bishop, for eight years with 
the editorial department of the Watseka 
(Ill.) Republican, has purchased the 
Downers Grove (Ill.). News. He is suc- 
ceeded at the Watseka Republican by 
George L. Stephens. 

Paul Wagner has taken charge of the 
Odebolt (la.) Chromcle which he, with 
C. W. Brotherton and E. F. Kieffer, pur- 
chased last week. 

Denton Crow, formerly Associated 
Press correspondent at Los Angeles, who 
has been operating the Oxnard (Cal.) 
Morning Tribune, has transferred the 
property back to Virgil Wyatt, the orig- 
inal owner. 

Spencer (W. Va.) Roane County Re- 
porter has been sold by Daniel Temple- 
ton to W. R. Vineyard and R. W. Casto. 


Sandwich (ill.) Free Press has been 


sold to the Home News Publishing Com- 
pany. Irving H. Easter is the new editor. 
F. D, Lowman for 28 years editor of the 
Free Press was tendered a dinner by 
business men of Sandwich and neighbor- 
ing editors last week. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 

L4 SABLE Civil.) DATEYSh Oster: 

cently purchased a building which has 
been remodeled into a modern newspaper 
plant. A 16-page Duplex tubular press 
has been installed. 

Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star has in- 
stalled a new Duplex tubular press. The 
publication has been changed from 7 col- 
umns, 13 ems, to 8 columns. 

V. R. Hisey, Wayne, Michigan, is in- 
stalling a new Intertype with “C’ equip- 
ment. 

Recent shipments from the New York 
and Dunellen Works of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., were six Superspeed Units with ink 
pumps and two double folders for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer; one 16-page deck 
for the Boston News Bureau; and a 32- 
page condensed right-angle quadruple 
press for the Brooklyn Chat. 

Oslo Press, Chicago, Ill., has installed 
an Intertype. 


SUSPENSIONS 


ATES VIELE, = GN eG) sea UNS 


R. A. Pickens, editor and publisher, 
has suspended publication. 

Falls City (Ore.) Enterprise, weekly, 
has suspended. J. M. Cummins and 
Frank Keating, owners, are planning to 
move their plant to St. Helens, Ore., and 
start a new paper. 


ADVISES 


merits aS a worthy 
publicity. 


CHURCHES TO 
USE ADVERTISING— 


“The time is not far distant when the 
successful church must advertise,” said the 
President of the Advertising Club of San 
Diego in an address before the brotherhood 
of a San Diego church. “This is the age of 
appeal through the visual message and in 
order to reach the masses the church must 
make liberal use of newspaper space and 
other forms of advertising.” 


Church Advertising Committees in other 
Advertising Clubs throughout the country 
are sowing the seed and preparing the way 
for efficient church advertising. 


It is up to the newspaper to present its 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


| FLASHES | | 


A sordid money-grabber is anybody | 
who grabs more money than you can 
grab—Newcastle (Ind.) Courier. 


Signor Mussolini has discipline for | 
everything in Italy save his tongue— 
Dallas News. 


Report has it that the National Pawn- | 
brokers’ Association is preparing to| 
branch out in a social way. We sup- 
pose that their entertaining will be lim- | 
ited to three balls per season—New York 
American. a | 


You needn’t wait for a great occasion 
to die for a principle. Just try preserving 
your right of way.—Washington Post. 


A quiet neighborhood in which to live 
is just inside your income.—New Vor, 


Evening Telegram. 


Fortunately we are not a warlike na-| 
tion. So only 67.5 per cent of our an- 
nual appropriations are for war purposes, 
past, present and future—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 


General Feng has ordered 8,000 Bibles | 
for his soldiers, and think of the fighting 
spirit he will have when the contro-| 
versies get started!—Bostom Transcript. | 


Never judge a girl or a car by the 
paint. Look under the hood.—Columbia 
Record. 


medium for church 
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GALLI-CURCI’S 


Adventures 


"Round the 
World 


Lhe Public Ledger telephoned from 
Philadelphia for an option as soon as it 
heard of this great series. 


Herbert Gunnison said at once this 1s 
something The Brooklyn Eagle must have. 


The Boston Globe and New Haven 
Register wired their order immediately 
upon receipt of circular. 


fTere is one of the most vivid series the 
Cosmos Syndicate has ever offered to 
newspapers. 


They have the swing and dramatic inter- 
est of entertaining fiction, and yet they are 
actual experiences of the most famous 
singer of her time. 


The series to consist of eight pages ts 
offered as a weekly page feature in mat 
form or typewritten manuscript with pho- 
tographic prints for your own set-up and 
make-up. 


Lhis series is for immediate release, while 
Galli-Curci is being acclaimed in every 
part of the country. A collect telegram is 
the best way to insure getting it. 


Reserve Your Territory! Wire Your Option! 


o 


a 


COSMOS NEWSPAPER) SYNDICATE 


INC. 


Covering XY : the World 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Herkert S. Houston Myles F. Lasker 


Drea denteandsEditorin-Chief Vice-President and General Manager 


—$$_—_____ | 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


EW YORK WOMAN’S PRESS 
CLUB, Amy Wren, president, held 
its annual luncheon at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Saturday, Feb. 27. The speak- 


ers. were Mrs. Kathleen Norris, Burr 


McIntosh, I. A. R. Wylie, Lyman Beecher 
Stowe and Gerove Baronti. Miss Anita 
Browne was toastmistress. 

Boston (Mass.) Press Crus will cele- 
brate its 40th anniversary with a big 
frolic, to be held at the Tremont Theater 
in Boston on March 19. 

Witmincton (DeEL.) CHAMBER OF 
Commerce has just raised a special fund 
of $30,000 for development and advertis- 
ing purposes in the year 1926. A special 
bureau will be created to handle the fund. 
William IF. Metten, publisher of the 
Wilmington Every Evemng, heads the 
movement as president of the Chamber. 

“Newspaper Night” was observed at 
the mid-winter dinner of the Cur Pst 
alumni of Harvard College last week, the 
affair being attended by numerous Boston 
newspaper men. J. E. King, of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, presided, and the principal 
address of the evening was given by Wil- 
lis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. Other newspaper men 
present were Kent Perkins, of the Boston 
Herald; Paul Nafe, Christian Science 
Monitor, and Stewart T. Beach, manag- 
ing editor of the Independent. 

Witmincton (Del.) ADVERTISING CLUB, 
at a meeting held in conjunction with the 
Mercantile Section of the Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce recently, indorsed 
the proposition to raise a fund of $200,000 
to advertise the Del-Mar-Va peninsula. 
The development project is in the hands 
of a general committee of business men 
from all parts of Delaware and the east- 
ern shore of Maryland and Virginia. 

NEWSPAPER CLUB OF BosTON, at its ati- 
nual meeting last week, elected George 
W. Perkins, of the Globe, editor-in-chief ; 
Edward E. Whiting, Herald, managing 
editor: Fred C. Green, Transcript, re- 
porter. A silent toast was drunk in mem- 
ory of John Buckanan, late of the Globe, 
who had been a member of the club for 
many years. 


SCHOOLS 


THE class in copy reading and editing 
in the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism of the University of Georgia 
is now publishing three times a week the 
Athens Journal, a phantom newspaper 
with a ghostly circulation. Through the 
courtesy of the Associated Press, the 
class receives the complete A. P. Georgia 
day report, and from the class in report- 
ing all the local Athens news of the day 
is obtained, The class is divided up into 
managing editor, telegraph editor, make- 
up editor, copy readers, etc., who are in 
charge of the paper. 

Two hundred fifty high school journal- 
ists of the state of Michigan gathered in 
Ann Arbor Friday for the fifth annual 
convention of the Michigan Interschol- 
astic Press Association, held under the 
auspices of the Department of Journalism 
of the University of Michigan and Sigma 
Delta ‘Chi, journalistic fraternity. 


Maurice E. Votaw, professor of jour- 
nalism at St. John’s University in Shang- 
hai, arrived in Shanghai, Feb. 20 after 
having spent several months on furlough 
at his home in Columbia, Mo. 


Cornell Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalistic frater- 
nity, has set the dates of Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 26 and 27, for the annual 
conference of the Eastern Interscholastic 
Publications Association, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Editors, managers and faculty advisers 
from more than 75 leading scholastic pub- 
lications in New York and nearby states 
are expected to be present. 


Canada Liberals Plan New Daily 


London, Ont., may have a third daily, 
if plans laid by a group of local and dis- 
tinct liberals bear fruit. A committee 
has been formed to purchase equipment 
and a property has been optioned for a 
location. Date of commencement of pub- 
lication has not been settled but it is 
hoped to launch paper in May. 
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CALIFORNIA COPY IN 
85 NEWSPAPERS 


All-Year Club Maps Huge Campaign 
to Attract Tourists Giving Bulk 
of Space to Dailies—Starts 
March 28 


On the proved record of results ob- 
tained from newspaper advertising in 
the last five years, the All-Year Club of 
Southern California this year will spend 
most of its advertising appropriation in 
the newspapers. 

The schedule, as completed March 2, 
calls for the publication of 311,000,000 
separate advertising impressions. They 
will appear in 85 newspapers in 56 cities 
from the Middle West to the Atlantic 
seaboard. This will be supplemented by 
magazine advertising that will bring the 
total up to 400,000,000 impressions. 

The advertising schedule was an- 
nounced by C. G. Milham, executive 
secretary of the club. This year’s cam- 
paign is two and one half times as great 
as that of 1925. 

It was pointed out by club executives 
that the advertising last fall and winter 
resulted in hotel and railroad men re- 
porting the heaviest tourist season in 
the country’s history, and it is with the 
hope of repeating this record during the 
summer months that the present cam- 
paign is being launched. 

The newspaper ads are in three sizes 
—three columns wide and 15 inches deep 
—three columns wide and eight inches 
deep—and one column wide and 5 inches 
deep. 

Advertising starts March 22, and con- 
tinues until July 1. The average num- 
ber of ads to be carried by each news- 
paper is 24, 


$246,000 FOR PROMOTION 


Chicago Tribune Spent That Sum in 
1924 for Advertising Space 


A. Myhrum, manager of the western 
division of the national advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune, com- 
menting recently on the success of the 
Tribune’s booklet “Buying Space to Sell 
Space,” said that many newspapers had 
considered and used all media other than 
newspapers in soliciting circulation and 
advertising. 

“The greatest recommendation that a 
salesman can make in selling me any- 
thing,’ Mr. Myhrum said, “is to tell 
me that he himself can guarantee the 
worth of the article through personal ex- 
perience.of its use. And that is what 
The Tribune has done and is doing. 

“We are spending money in other 
newspapers to sell national advertising. 
We not only believe in the efficacy of 
our own medicine but we use it ourselves. 
Six hundred million dollars advertising 
revenue accrued to American newspapers 
in 1924. 

“Many newspaper publishers some- 
times convey the impression that. they 
have no belief in their own product. 
They will sell space, but they won’t buy 
newspaper space to tell advertisers their 
story.” 

Mr. Myhrum went on to quote from 
figures in the booklet, showing that the 
biggest buyers of space in the Tribune 
among newspaper publishers were men 
like William Randolph Hearst and 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and pointing out 
that there was a direct relationship be- 
tween leadership and a faith in adver- 
tising. 

The Tribune spent for advertising so- 
liciting national advertising in 1924 the 
sum of $246,000 Of this, $173,000 was 
spent in newspapers (other than The 
Tribune itself) ; $50,000 was spent for 
mail advertising, and $23,000 was spent 
in trade journals. 


Illinois Press in Session 


Members of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation are meeting Friday and Saturday 
of this week at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. ‘William J. Smith of the Wauke- 
gan Sun is president of the group. 


March 6, 


1926 


THE DALLAS, TEXAS 


DISPAT Gis 


nnounces 


THE APPOINTMENT 


As National 
Advertising 
Representative .- 
Effective March 
First, 1926, of 


E. M. BURKE, INC. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. 
1457 Broadway Constitution Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd 


NEWSPRINT 
SUPEROTO 
KRAFT 


JOHN E. A. HUSSEY 
New England Sales Agent 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. E. MANSFIELD 
Atlanta Sales Agent 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Executive and Main Sales Offices 


100 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


NEW YORK 


(Pershing Square Building) 


Manufacturers of 


CHICAGO 


De 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


SULPHITE BOND 
ENVELOPE 


OFFSET 


J. L. FEARING 
Vice President and Sales Manager 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


Assistant Sales Managers 
L. M. DAVIS 


Manager News Division 


Sales Agents as Follows; 


R. W. REMONT 
Pittsburgh Sales Agent 


BROCK ROWLEY & SCHROFF 


Philadelphia Representatives 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. 8. HARBISON 
Western Sales Agent 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOK 
GROUND-WOOD AND CYLINDER SPECIALTIES 


R. C. TILDEN, F. B. SMIDT, J. V. MCNAMARA and J. P. PARSONS 
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Announcement 
New Sunday Paper 
started February 28th, 1926, in 


Jacksonville, Florida 
by the 


Jacksonville Pournal 


With the enlarged facilities of its increased equipment and new build- 
ing occupied February 1, 1926, and with the greater demands re- 
sulting from Florida’s well known commercial enterprises and pros- 
perity, the Jacksonville Journal (published every evening since 1887) 
established a complete Sunday morning edition on February 28th, 
1926. 

The initial issue ran over 24,000 net paid and the future will show 
consistent gains. 


The Sunday rate will be the same as the daily—8c per line flat. 


We have abundant assurance of local reader and retailer support to 
recommend the new Sunday issue immediately for your profitable 
consideration. 


Jacksonbille Journal 


JOHN H. PERRY, Publisher A. B. C. MEMBER 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Represented by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago . Detroit Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Company Elects Beatty 


A J. SLOMANSON, formerly man- 
* ager of the plan and media depart- 
ment of the Dorland Agency, and more 
recently with the New York Evening 
Post, has been elected vice-president and 
appointed director of plans otithe) Ga. 
Oliphant Advertising Agency of New 
York City. 


James A. Beatty, for six years space 
buyer of the Harry Porter Company, 
New York, has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of that company. Mr. Beatty 
will continue to supervise all buying of 
space. 


A division of architecture and engineer- 
ing has been started by the Bellamy-Neft 
Company, New York, and the following 
accounts are now being handled by this 
department, which specializes in archi- 
tectural and building accounts: De Long 
Furniture Company, Philadelphia; Pecora 
Paint Company, Philadelphia; Van Zile 
Ventilating Corporation, New York; 
George Hardy Payne Studios, Inc., Pat- 
erson, N. J., manufacturers of stained 
elass windows; A. B. See Elevator Com- 


pany, New York; J. W. Williams Slate - 


Company, New York; S. H. Pomeroy 
Company, New York, metal windows; 
Palmer Lime and Cement Company, New 
York: Mount & Robertson, New York, 
cabinet makers; Longacre Engineering 
and Construction Company, Inc., New 
York; L. O. Koven & Bros., New York, 
boiler manufacturers; Globe Ventilator 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Georgia Marble 
Company, New York; Fish Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, New York. 


Harry R. Drummond has become asso- 
ciated with the St. George Advertising 
\gency, Pacific Building, San Francisco. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND POWER AND PAPER CO., Ltd. 


CAPACITY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Sa Ee 
A. J. Slomanson with Oliphant Advertising Agency—Harry Porter 


Editor 


Secretary—Bellamy-Neff 


Organizes New Division 


SS EE eee 


The Martin Advertising Agency has 
moved its offices from 1400 Broadway, 
where they were located for three years, 
to 37 West 39th street, New York. 


The Chicago office staff of Albert 
Frank & Co. held its annual dinner Feb. 
26, at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
following which they occupied boxes at 
“The Miracle,’ now playing in Chicago. 
There were 32 in the party. 


Harold D. Johnson, formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Portland (Me.) 
Evening Express, and for the past two 
years a representative of the Davis En- 
eraving Company, is now associated with 
the Thomas J. Kennon, Inc., advertising 
agency, Portland. This agency was estab- 
lished last March by Thomas J. Kennon, 
formerly assistant city editor of the Ex- 
press. 


Vaughn Weidel, the last year produc- 
tion manager of the United Advertising 
Agency, Sioux City, Ia., has purchased 
the business from B. J. Abraham and 
taken charge. Stewart E. Weidel is in 
charge of special editions; Miss Jean 
Blanc, Thomas Trebbien and Oscar Carl- 
son, agency representatives. 

Fred L. Hayman has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Robbins & 
Pearson Advertising Company at Colum- 
bus, O. He was formerly traveling 
auditor for the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


Allan A. Ackley is now associated with 
William G. Kreicker & Co., industrial ad- 
vertising service, Chicago. Mr. Ackley 
was formerly with Advertising Producers 
Associated, Chicago. 
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A. L. Decker, formerly with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, has joined George 
|. Kirkgasser & Co., Chicago. 

Advertising Producers Associated, Chi- 
cago, announces the following additions to 
its staff: J. L. Tupper, as assistant to 
the layout director; Eugene A. Mannion, 
formerly advertising director of the 
Durand Steel Locker Company, Chicago, 
in charge of copy and industrial research. 

Earl K. Stevens is now associated with 
the agency of O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., 
New York, as secretary. 


Federal Advertising Agency, Hamilton, 
Ont., has opened branch office in Toronto 
at 145 Yonge street, with A. L. Robert- 
son, manager. The Company also has a 
branch in London, Ont. 


William B. Hay, ‘formerly advertising 
and sales manager for A. S. Hinds, dur- 
ing which the Hinds toilet products busi- 
ness expanded to world-wide proportions 
and was absorbed by a New York con- 
cern, has opened a_ sales service agency 
in Portland, Me. Formerly he was_ad- 
vertising manager for the E. T. Bur- 
rowes Company, doing a national busi- 
ness. Malcolm B. Allen will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Hay. 


START WORK ON $400,000 PLANT 


Charlotte (N. C.) Observer’s New 
Building to Be Ready Sept. 1 


Ground was broken last week for the 
foundations for the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observers new office building, to be 
erected in the west side of South Tryon 
street and the south side of Stonewall 
street. The building is expected to be 
ready for occupancy about Sept. 1, and 
will represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $400,000, including cost of lot and 
building. 

The building will have a frontage of 
50) feet on Tryon street and extend back 
along Stonewall street about 185 feet, 


MANUFACTURERS. OF 


Clean White Newsprint 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE NEED OF THOSE PUBLISHERS 
WHO TAKE PRIDE IN A WELL PRINTED NEWSPAPER 


DAILY 


400 
TONS 


with a wing extending like the horizon 
line of the letter “L” to the South 
Railway tracks, where a siding will | 
installed for handling carloads of pay) 
ink and other material. In the “L” }| 
be ample storage space. A great say} 
will be effected by the elimination | 
drayage and storage charges. 

The building is intended for the | 
clusive use of the Observer. 


BONFILS HEADS COLO. A. P.. 


Named President of State Memberi| 
Denver Meet—Cooper Attends | 


F. G. Bonfils, publisher of the Da} 
Post, was elected president of the ne 
organized Colorado Association of A} 
ciated Press Members at a meeting | 
in Denver this week. Clarence C. H 
lin of the Colorado Springs Gaai\ 
Telegraph was named vice-president | 
Colorado member of the Advisory Ba 

Kent Cooper, A. P. general mang; 
who is on tour through the west, atte 
the meeting with Paul Cowles, We;| 
division superintendent, San Francise(| 
C. Probert, chief of the Washin| 
bureau, and L. F. Curtis, superinten 
of markets and elections, New York. | 

Cooper and his executives inspectet \ 
newly established A. P. division offi ii 
Denver. | 

In his address Mr. Cooper said: 

“Our news service must more and }/ 
reflect the well-springs of the hii 
heart. It must represent live, thin § 
vitalized people and their emotions, 
tivations and impulses as well as |i 
sober, solid intellectual life. Ther} 
we are carrying more feature article 
more of the fascinating sidelights o | 
than ever before.” 


N. A. N. A. Plans Annual Me 


Members of the North American 
paper Alliance will hold their a} 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Tf 
New York, April 23, it was annoui¢ 
this week. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CO., Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S. A. 


{ r, ), 
: aA 
Four Advantages 
of Gas 
Dependable— 


any time, any place, 


any quantity. 


Controllable— 
exact temperatures, 


automatically con- 


trolled. 
Economical — 


lowest final cost per 
unit of production. 


Clean— 


_ comfortable factory 
working conditions. 


OU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


I 
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Cut Your Costs 


Improve Your Product ! 


True economy, like true beauty, 
is more than skin deep! 


For example, in the matter of 
factory fuel. 


The kind that is cheapest to buy 
usually costs you most in the end 


But the advantages that go with 
gas make it the most economical 
fuel in the long run. 


You will see why this is particu- 
larly true in your industry when 
you read our new book on gas as 
a factory fuel. 


Write for your copy today—no charge 


American Gas Association 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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COL. R. M. JOHNSTON, 
HOUSTON EDITOR, DIES 


Served Houston Post 34 Years and 
Had Notable Public 
Once a Vice-President and 


Director of A.P. 


Career— 


Col. R. M. Johnston, 76, formerly 
editor and president of the Houston Post 
who died at Houston last Sunday was a 
veteran Texas newspaper man and prom- 
inent politically, having been appointed 
United States Senator upon resignation 
of Senator Joseph W. Bailey, in 1913. 
Prior to that time he was Texas Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman. 

Col. Johnston retired from active work 
in 1919 when Roy Watson became head 
of the Houston Post, but remained chair- 
man of the board and was still a member 
of the board when the paper was con- 
solidated with the Dispatch in 1924, He 
continued and at the time of his death 
was a director of the Post-Dispatch. 

Col. Johnston was for two years a vice- 
president and later a director of the As- 
sociated Press. He was born at Sanders- 
ville, Ga., and was in the newspaper busi- 
ness most of his life. He early entered a 
print shop, although service in the Con- 
federate army interrupted his newspaper 
career to which he returned after the 
civil war. 

He married Mary E. Parsons at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and with her came to Texas 
in 1878. He first came into prominence 
as a newspaper man on _ the Austin 
Statesman, later becoming Austin corre- 
spondent of the Houston Post, then 
owned by a stock company. The Post 
was suspended, however, until 1885, when 
a new company was formed with Col. 
Johnston, editor-in-chief. 

Following death of his former associate 
J. L. Watson he became president as well 
as editor. 

During his newspaper career Col. John- 
ston took an active part in the civic af- 
fairs of Houston, being a staunch sup- 
porter of the plan to bring deep water to 
Houston. 


JOHN A. EUBANK 


Houston Post and Richmond Times- 
Dispatch Veteran Dies 


John A. Eubank, veteran newspaper 
man and formerly connected with the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, died in Hous- 
ton, Tex., at the home of a daughter, 
Mrs. F. R. Warn. Mr. Eubank was 
prominent in newspaper circles in Texas 
and Virginia, but recently retired from 
active newspaper work. He was in 
newspaper work for more than 40 years, 
beginning his career on the Mexia 
(Tex.) Weekly Ledger when he was 18 
years old. At one time he controlled 
three small Texas newspapers. 

After selling the Corpus Christi Dem- 
ocratic Eagle, Mr. Eubank went to Hous- 
ton in 1902 and became associated with 
the Houston Post under Col. R. M. John- 
ston, where he remained for nearly 15 
years. He was an editorial writer and 
also wrote a weekly lay sermon. After 
leaving the Houston Post, Mr. Eubank 
was associated with the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, until his retirement, when he 
returned to Houston. 


Northampton Veteran Dead 


Edward C. Gere, 70, managing editor 
of the Northampton (Mass.) Daily Ga- 
zette, died at his home Tuesday morning 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Gere has been connected with newspaper 
work for more than 40 years beginning 
work as a typesetter when the Gazette 
was a weekly paper. Mr. Gere has served 
two terms on the city council and was a 
trustee of the Northampton State Hos- 
pital. 


G. G. Martin, A. P. Man, Dies 


George Greig Martin, 79, for 25 years 
in the New York office of the Associated 
Press, died at his Brooklyn home, Feb. 25. 
He came tn this country from Scotland in 
1850, settling in Milwaukee, where he 
started newspaper work on the Milwaukee 
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Sentinel. He went to Chicago in 1865, 
and was for some years managing editor 
of the Chicago Times. Subsequently he 
edited the Helena (Mont.) Independent, 
Chicago Evening Post and Chicago Eve- 
ning Journal. He joined the A. Je, thay 
1894 and has been day editor and night 
editor in New York. 


O. J. Houck, Intertype Man, Dies 


Oliver Judson Houck, 46, well-known 
printer and representative of the Inter- 
type Corporation, died Feb. 22, after a 
prolonged illness at his home in Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Mr. Houck served an ap- 
prenticeship as compositor on the Albany 
(N. Y.) Evening Journal in the days 
when the type for that newspaper was 
set by hand. In 1913 he became asso- 
ciated with the American Type Founders 
Company as salesman and erector for the 
Unitype machine, where he continued for 
four years. In 1917 Mr. Houck joined 
the sales organization of the Intertype 
Corporation, where he remained until his 
death. 


Mrs. James W. Brown, Jr. 


Mrs. Thelma Pitz Brown, wife of 
James W. Brown, Jr., promotion manager 
of Epiror & PuBLISHER, passed away 
March 3, after several weeks’ illness. 
Services were held Friday evening at 
the home of her parents in Kew Gardens. 
Interment on Saturday was private. Mrs. 
Brown, who was 23 years of age, is sur- 
vived by her husband and an infant 
daughter. 


Columbus Citizen Editor Dead 


Howard P. Woodbury, editor of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen since 1923 died at 
the Columbus Hospital on March 1, from 
peritonitis, which developed from acute 
appendicitis. Mr. Woodbury underwent 
an operation two days previous. He was 
38 years of age and was taken ill at his 
desk. He joined the staff of the Citizen 
in 1907. 


Young Indiana Publisher Dies 


Royal E. Purcell, Jr., 28, one of the 
publishers of the Vincennes (Ind.) Sun, 
died March 1, of bronchial pneumonia. 
Twelve years ago he had suffered a stroke 
of paralysis, and since then had been an 


invalid. 
Obituary 
HARRY V. MORTHIMER, 64, city 
~ editor of the Lehighton (Pa.) Eve- 
ning Leader, the past eight years died re- 
cently. 

J. M. Brepsor, former publisher of the 
Coos County American, recently died at 
Myrtle Point, Ore. 

Cuartes F. Stewart, 30, circulation 
distributor for the Rocky Mountain News 
and the Denver Times, was found dead 
in his automobile recently from a self- 
inflicted bullet wound. 

B. P. Koresxt, 39, former advertising 
manager of the Catholic Bulletin of St. 
Paul, died in Chicago, Feb. 21. 

W. H. Coates, formerly foreman of 
the composing room of the St. John Daily 
Sun, and also employed on the St. John 
Globe and St. Stephen (N. B.) Courier, 
died recently. 

W. F. Honerns, 50, circulation solicitor 
for the Portland Oregonian, recently 
ended his life with gas. 

Grorce R. ALLEN, employed in the me- 
chanical department of the Boston 
(Mass.) Post, died recently. 

E. G. H. Apams, 72, died at Spring 
Valley, Minn., Feb. 24. For ten years he 
published the Spring Valley Sun and 
owned and operated a print shop 51 years. 

Grorce W. Horcuxiss, 95, last of Chi- 
cago's gold seeking “Forty-niners” and an 
old time Chicago newspaper and trade 
paper man, died March 1 at his home in 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Hotchkiss, after 
newspaper work in Chicago, founded the 
Lumberman’s Gazette. 

GrorcE Homes Meyer, old-time San 
Francisco newspaper man and _ novelist 
and for eleven years secretary to the 
superintendent of schools, died recently 
at his home in Burlingame, Cal. 
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W. H. Jerrries, veteran newspaper 
man of Birmingham, died Feb. 27, of a 
heart attack. Funeral services were held 
Monday morning, March 1. He was at 
one time advertising manager of the Age- 
Herald and had served the paper more 
than 30 years. 

Lemur NALL, 72, for 45 years a com- 
positor on the Si. Paul Pioneer Press, 
died in Seattle, Feb. 26. 

Currorp L. Krnc, dean of Taunton 
newspaper men and city editor of the 
Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette, died at 
his home in Raynham last week. Mr. 
King has seen service on the old Taun- 
ton News, the Taunton Herald and later 
the Taunton Herald-News. 

Harry BreETz, assistant city editor of 
the Toronto (Ont.) Mail and Empire, 
was struck by an automobile as he 
alighted from a street car on his way 
home from work and sustained internal 
injuries from which he died a few hours 
later. 

FRANKLIN Sansom, 74, for more than 
40 years editor and publisher of the 
Indiana (Pa.) Democrat, died Feb. 27. 

Capt. ASHLEY Brown, 85, veteran of 
the Civil war, for more than 30 years 
connected with the editorial staff of the 
Dayton (O.) Morning Journal, died Feb. 
25 at the National Soldiers’ Home, Dan- 
ville, Ill, where he had been a member 
seven years. 

Wiutam J. Brack, 50, Michigan 

newspaper writer, died at his home in 
Detroit Sunday morning. He was for 
many years on the editorial staffs of the 
Detroit Tribune, Free Press, Journal, 
and News. 
Joun W. WRIGHT, 65, city editor of 
the Knoxville (la.) Journal 25 years, 
formerly associated with the old Des 
Moines Leader, the St. Louis Republican, 
died Feb. 24 at his home in Knoxville. 

WiitaMm I. STERETT, 73, pioneer Cali- 
fornia printer, died in San Francisco, 
Feb. 22. 

J. Crawrorp JoHNSON, 54, for 36 years 
a reporter on the Norristown (Par) 
Times-Herald and the former Norrts- 
town Herald, died March 1. 


EIGHT STATES SHO! 
LOSS OF 64 DAILIES | 


U. of Missouri Survey Also Reni 


Strong Movement Away a | 


A decrease in the number of | 
newspapers in the United States andj 
increase of independent dailies at the 
pense of partisan newspapers are the |. 
standing tendencies of the journal 
field, as shown by a survey just ¢} 
pleted by the University of Missouri, | 


Eight states were included in the , 
vey—Missouri, Pennsylvania, Califoi) 
Montana, Minnesota, New Hamp! 
New York and Georgia. 


There were 66 fewer daily newspa} 
in the eight states in 1925 than in ]j 
The greatest loss was shown in P} 
sylvania, with a decrease of 41. {i 
fornia was the only state to show aii 
during the decade, showing an increaj) 
9 dailies. Georgia and Minnesota sh¢\ 
no change in their totals. 


The loss in the Democratic dailiti 
the eight states was 54 and in Repub i 
dailies 34. The Progressives lost! 
papers, and the smaller groups a he 
number. The loss was partly balay 
by an increase of twenty-three (¢ 
pendent dailies. 


The latter figure is of significant) 
the survey shows that in 1915, 48) 
787 dailies, or more than 61 per | 
claimed some sort of political allegi 
Ten years later less than 53 per cen) 
381 out of 721, were partisan 1§ 
papers. } 

Of the large cities of the country, | 
York, Boston, Cleveland, Los Ang 
and Baltimore, in the order maf 


Political Partizanship—Penn- 
sylvania Loses 41 


showed increases in the total numbj) 
papers from 1915 to 1925, while 19 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis and ]\ 
burgh showed losses. 


~A.FOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


TYPE 


BORDERS- ORNAMENTS BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the folowing Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders (ompany 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 


BROADWAY AND 49RD ST. 


NorTH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street 2 
Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from evé 
Every town has similar stands, but none as huge as ¥ 
and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


Broadway . .- 
city in the world. . . 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YO 
EEE 


= Boston Transcript, Oct. 2% 
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| FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
BEFICIENCY HAS INCREASED 


New England has taken a determined step toward increased efficiency and the efforts have produced 


notable advancement in marketing, distribution, sales promotion and business management. 


Transportation facilities are now so efficient that merchandise can be moved quickly to prevent the 
tying up of excess stock. 


Labor has cooperated in modern scientific methods for increasing output, with the result that labor is 
now receiving the highest wage in industrial history. 


With the natural reaction for good that comes of cooperation, the increased returns from labor have 


augmented purchasing power to enormous proportions. 


It is natural that advertising should improve concurrently with the other factors necessary for sales 
promotion, for the message must be properly presented to the consumer. And advertising, with an 
improved standard of merchandise and better sales promotion, has a finer message to deliver. 


Care should be exercised in the selection of the medium through which your advertising is to be 
presented. 


New England is a prolific territory, with the greatest per capita purchasing wealth of the country. 


The New England newspapers are home papers. 


rr These Newspapers Cooper- = = — He 
—————————————SSSSSSSSSS= ate in sales promotion. || 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 || 
| 
|| 

Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 | 
lation lines lines lation lines lines lation lines lines 

*Attleboro Sun ........... (E) 5,778 .03 .03 *Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,041 .0375 +025 *Bridgeport Post-Telesram 

*Boston Globe.......... (M&S) 284,318 50 50 fKeere Sentinel .......... (E) 3,806 036 023 (E&M) 43,008 15 15 

*Boston Globe ............. (S) 381,259 55 55 }Manchester Union Leader pa 

*Boston Transcript ....... (E) 31,978 20 .20 (M&E) 29,422. 118 .10 Bridgeport Post ......... (8) 20,827.10 -10 

qBoston Post .....:....... (M) 378,597 60 -60 *Hartford Courant ........ (M) 37,412 08 08 

Recston Post <..2....00.. (S) 842,318 +55 +55 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 

*Fall River Herald....... (S) 16,245 06 .06 tRewpdrt Dally Nota le (Hy Pie a00 U scodsd Gs saaes “Hartford Courant ....... (8) 54,087.11 1 

*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 11,603 06 045 *Pawtucket Times (BE) 26,612 07 07 iiartford Times, ..ces ses (E) 50,354 13 18 

i. ; teeeees A ; : 

aia Gazette ........ = ieee ae aig *Providence Bulletin ..... (E) 66,403 18 (B).25 *Middletown Press ....... (E) 8,214 .0325 .03 

Bees OUN eats ce ncin'e ns (E) HHS oe ’ *Providence Journal ..... (M) 87,889 11 (B).25 4 E 

fLowell Courier-Citizen and *Providence Journal ...... (S) 65,304 18 18 New Haven Register...(E&S) 44,406 13 12 
Ls Evening Leader ....(M&E) 21,194 07 07 *Providence News ....... (E) 29,421 08 .08 *New London Day........ (E) 12,839 07 .045 
_ “New Bedford Standard Mercury +Providence Tribune ....... (E) 22,049.10 09 Sore one r 

: (M&E) 32,111.10 2 *Westerly Sun ........ (E&8) 4,476 1025 ‘og ‘Norwich Bulletin ....... ye det : : 

New Bedford Sunday sary ae, oF *Woonsocket Call ......., (E) 13,959 05 .05 *Norwalk Hour .........., (E) 6,069.04 04 

*North Adams Transcript. .(E) 9,717 04 .035 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 fSouth Norwalk Sentinel... (E) 4,873 035 025 

*Pittsfield Eagle ........, (E) 16,712 —.05 .05 SBtaiifond | Advconté (Ee logah | 06 04 

*Sal N E 21,199 09 07 SRarre(Pim.68) ie sdelscclse a (E) 7,131 03 025 jj “tamtord Advocate ...... , 

igh ee od a ; : +Bennington Banner ...... (E) 3,182 0125 0125 

Taunton Gazette ......... (EY) 8,970.05 1035 Brattleboro Reformer ...(E) 3,370  .03 .0175 

“Worcester Telegram-Gazette *Burlington Free Press....(M) 13,030 05 105 5 Pu 

(M&E) 91,768 +26 23 *Rutland Herald ......... (M) 11,038 04 04 *A, B. C. Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 1925. 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record {Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 


(S) 50,079 19 16 (E) 4,046 0214 015 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Syndicates Acquire Exclusive Rights to Arctic Exploration Stories— 


New Service Offers 


Weekly Supplement for 


Children— 


James M. Lynch Writes Labor Series 


HALF-DOZEN or more arctic ex- 
peditions will get under way this 
spring and summer and all are attempt- 
ing to sell exclusive newspaper rights to 


their stories. Some have succeeded, an- 
nouncements this week show. 

The North American Newspaper Al- 
liance has purchased the news rights to 
the expedition headed by George H. 
Wilkins, who is in Fairbanks, Alaska, 


now, planning to start an airplane flight 
to the North Pole in two or three weeks’ 
time. 

The New York Times has obtained 
publication 
Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition, which 
will use a dirigible airship ; Lt. Com- 
mander Richard E: Byrd, U. S.°N., using 
airplanes; and a French expedition, which 
will attempt to reach the Pole by motor 
sledges with airplane assistance. 

Publication rights to the story of the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition have 
been obtained by the New York Times in 
association with the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. The stories of the French 
polar expedition and of the Byrd expe- 
dition have been obtained in association 
with the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch. The 
news of the three expeditions will be syn- 
dicated to a selected group of newspapers 
in other parts of the United States 
through Current News Features of 
Washington, D. C. 

It is known that the so-called Collegiate 
Expedition to the Arctic made up of east- 
ern college alumni has offered to sell the 
newspaper rights to their proposed ad- 
venture next June for $10,000. EniTor & 
PUBLISHER was unable to learn this week 
whether or not the offer was accepted. 

One syndicate, not wishing to disclose 
its name, has obtained an option on the 
North Pole airplane flight proposed by 
Lt. Leigh Wade, the “round-the-world 
flyer.” Lt. Wade is seeking to raise 
$100,000 with which to build airplanes. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate an- 
nounces a boys’ and girls’ feature called 
“Through the Arctics with Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan.” MacMillan has 
explored Finlay Land, Ellesmereland, 
North Cornwall, has visited the Northern 
headquarters of all the famous Arctic ex- 
plorers, crossed Smith Sound ten times 
and has studied thoroughly the Smith 
Sound Esquimaux. ‘This series will run 
daily in 30 instalments. 


Daily Feature Newspaper Service, New 
York, a newcomer in the syndicate field, 
is offering “Junior Weekly,” a tear-out 
supplement for child readers. It is a four 
page tabloid made up to be printed as two 
pages of any full size newspaper. The 
feature is furnished in matrix form. 

Harold C. Trowbridge, executive 
editor, is a son of the late John W. 
Trowbridge, who was art director of the 
Hearst syndicates. 

Humor is in charge of Thomas E. Mc- 
Grath, who was with the International 
Syndicate, Baltimore, in that capacity, 
and prior to that with the American 
Press Association. 

Ferd Long of the New York Evening 
World staff of comic artists contributes 
a strip each week, and Florence Clark, 
formerly of the Evening World is man 
aging editor. 

The contents cover the general field of 
girls’ and boys’ interests and pastimes. 
The matter is all original, and Mr. Trow- 
bridge has organized a world-wide staff 
of correspondents who will furnish, 
through Junior Weekly, articles with ap- 
peal to boys and girls of school age. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate is 
offering a series of short weekly articles 
entitled “Speaking of the World’s Work” 
by James M. Lynch, president of the 


International Typographical Union, and 
former chairman of the New York State 


rights in America of the’ 


Labor Commission. The series is sched- 
uled to run for a year. 


Miss Frances McDonald is authoress 
of “Are You Afraid of Marriage,” a 
new daily feature added to the list of 
Current News Features, Inc., New York. 


Sir Philip Gibbs will write a new 
series of 10 weekly articles for the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, New York, 
the first he has written expressly tor 
newspapers since his “Adventures in 
Journalism.” 


Edgar Guest, Detroit poet, has just 
completed a lecture tour of the South and 
has gone to Palm Beach, Fla., to spend 
the remainder of his winter vacation. 
Mr. Guest’s verse is distributed by the 
George Matthew Adams Service, Inc., 
New York. 


Ed Wheelan, creator of “Minute 
Movies,” handled by the George Mat- 
thew Adams Service, Inc., New York, is 
vacationing in Miami, Fla. 


Graham Hunter, Chicago cartoonist, 
has signed a long time contract with the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, for dis- 
tribution of his comic strip “Jolly 
Jingles.” 

Don Herold has signed a two-year 
contract with the New York Herald 
Tribune Syndicate and will begin April 1 
writing a weekly article illustrated by 
himself under the heading “Don Herold’s 
Corner.” 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate is 
offering a symposium on “How to Secure 
World Peace” by a number of eminent 
figures in the public eye including 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, Admiral Fiske, U. 
S. Navy, Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, U. S. 
Army (retired), Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
General Electric Company, William 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
noted New York divine, and others who 
will discuss this subject from the different 
angles of their respective callings. 


Fre Linotype Mailbag, 


MODEL 26 


* the best money maker” 


"On July 29th we installed one 
Model 26. We have kept this ma- 
chine busy 98 per cent of the time 
since its installation, and it has 
been the best money maker of our 
battery of eight machines. 

“We want you to know how we 
appreciate your efforts to better the 
production of your machines and 
uplift the printing industry, and 
assure you that any time you desire 
to send a visitor to our plant to 
look over our machines in opera- 
tion, you are at liberty to do so.” 


McCarthy Typesetting Company 
ee Chicago, Ill. 


i} 


Barry Duffer, cartoonist of “McDuffer” 
of the Associated Editors Syndicate, is 
to be honor guest of a group of golfers 
who plan to play the courses of 17 cities 
in the south. 

Laurence Stallings, literary editor of 
the New York World, has been granted 
a leave of absence to write a new moving 
picture scenario. Harry Salpeter, his 
assistant, has taken over Stallings’ col- 
umn “The First Reader,” handled by the 
New York World Syndicate. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
will offer a symposium on “Your Mar- 
riage Problem” by a group of prominent 
English authors _ including Ruby M. 
Ayres, Baroness Orczy, Cynthia Stock- 
ley, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes, Vere Hutchinson (wife of A. 
S. M. Hutchinson, author of “If Winter 
Comes”), Maude Royden and May 
Edginton. The English symposium will 
be followed by a symposium on the same 
subject by a group of well-known Amer- 
ican writers including Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson, sister of President Roosevelt, 
Bessie Beatty, former editor of McCall's 
Magazine, Gloria Swanson, Isabel Pater- 
son, well known book reviewer and author 
of “The Fourth Queen,’ Mary Marshall, 
fashion authority, and Ida Clyde Clarke, 
editorial writer of Pictorial Review. 


MALT ADVERTISING LEGAL 


Judge’s Decision Favors Birmingham 


(Ala.) Post in Test Suit 


The right of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Post to print advertisements of “Blue 
Ribbon Malt Extract” was sustained in 
chancery court Feb. 25, in a decision 
handed down by Judge William Walker. 

The decision followed an injunction 
hearing on a petition filed against the 
Post, following publication of one of the 
company’s advertisements, Feb. 23. The 
state contended that malt syrup and malts 
could not be advertised under a recent 
legislative act making it unlawful to ad- 


vertise prohibited liquor or intoxicating 
beverages. 


Attorneys for the Post contended that 
the advertisement did not come under the 
statute in question. | 


Defense attorneys showed that in its” 
present form malt syrup or malt could | 
not be used as a beverage or drink and 
that in its present form it is not intoxi- | 
cating. They pointed out that it had the 


of malt it might prohibit the advertisi 

of any other product which could possibly) 

be used in making prohibited beverages . 
Judge Walker ruled: 


“This malt in its present form is neither | 
a beverage or an intoxicating dri | 
This statute should be strictly construed | 
and in doing so the grounds in the coms) 
plaint are not well taken. There are 
many substances that are advertised from | 
which intoxicating beverages can be | 
made, but which in their present form 
are harmless. Ii 

“The injunction is therefore denied.” | 


This was the first time that such a case) 
had been brought in Alabama. 1 
; 


MEXICO LINKED WITH U. S. | 


Agreement Reached Between Western | 
Union and President Calles i 


An agreement, subject to approval of) 
President Calles and the boards of the | 
Western Union and the Mexican Tele- | 
graph Companies, will result in establish- 
ment of communication without relay be 
tween the United States and Mexico for | 
the first time in history, it was announced | 
this week. No opposition to the agree) 
ment is expected. ’ 

Negotiations were concluded by Ja | 
Willever, commercial vice-president 4 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
who wired Newcomb Carlton, presidaa | 
that the new arrangement means that 
Mexico City has been placed as close|te| 
New York telegraphically as Chicago ot) 
Boston. | 

1 


A SINGLE | 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and \) i 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their respective fields and thereby afford 
a single source of information and service for those interested in 
international marketing and advertising. | 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 
Full Page . 2202. . 3 
Half Page ......-+<: 
Quarter Page .....-. 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING Wortp. This 
manufacturers who desire information 


office can be of great assistance to 
in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. 


Publishers of leading 


American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 


New York, N. Y- 


Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 


Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON — 


ex company, uses the ship for busi 
i Mr. Stone getting aboard for am 


AERIAL FIRST AID TO PUBLISHERS 


\bove is the “Swallow,” Duplex Printing Press 
plane which has been in use for some time to 


Editor & Publisher 


Company’s emergency de- 


rush important press parts 
blishers in need. When not thus employed, I, K. Stone, president of the 


ness trips. The Picture, taken recently, 
id-winter trip, undaunted by the snowy 


landing field. Lloyd Yost is pilot. 


| AND CANADA JOIN 
?USH FOREST WEEK 


', Pulp and Paper Men Meet in 
York to Discuss Co-operation 
fr Widespread Observance 
April 18-24 


) for co-operation between the 
States and Canada for observing 
Week, April 18-24, were discussed 
‘in New York by representatives 
countries interested in lumber, 
id paper, meeting with Royal S, 
} secretary of the News Print 
‘Bureau and the American Forest 
ommittee, 
= will be an interchange of 
| utilization of radio and moving 
;and appointment of local com- 
2 every state and province, mak- 
ist Week this year the first inter- 
)effort to save the forests of 
‘merica for the people of North 
/ Mr. Kellogg said to Eprror 
ISHER following the meeting. 
{attending were A, EF. Cadman, 
{secretary of the Canadian Pulp 
er Association; J. N. Stephen- 
lor of the Canadian Pulp and 
fagazine; D, Roy Cameron, as- 
lirector of forestry, Dominion 
ervice; Miller Hamilton, secre- 
he American Forest Week com- 
Cheodore Knappen, research di- 
| the National Lumber Manu- 
| Association; Ed Hunter, edu- 
lirector, and D. E. Hutchinson, 
{on representative of the As- 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
ima. C. W. is backing Forest 
de, K. Woodbridge, president, 
|@ message to club presidents, 
lem to devote a meeting during 
lof April 18, to the observance 
an Forest Week, in conformity 
(plans of the American Forest 
‘mmittee. 
's of the American Forest Week 
i} are: Mr. Kellogg, Mrs. John 
|) Sherman, president of the 
federation of Women’s Clubs ; 
(Compton, National Lumber 
ters Association; William B. 
hief of the United States Forest 
nd Elbert H. Baker, represent- 
#merican Newspaper Publishers 
11, 
(amittee on Reforestation of the 
: Advertising Clubs of the 
!!’ Malcolm Muir, chairman; 
» Rogers, Boston Transcript ; 
| Hodges, Frank A. Munsey 
| To McQuiston, Westing- 
i & Mfg. Company; James 
‘rown, publisher, Eprror & 
imet. D. Zimmerman, Con- 
(1 Company, Denver; Shirley 
‘erman Clay & Co., San Fran- 
) S. Durstine, Barton, Durstine 
'New York; Harry C. Mac. 
ilker & Co. Detroit; F. W. 


Stewart, Cluett-Peabody Co., of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 
eS ee 


FLORIDA DAILY MOVES 


Daytona Beach Journal Printing From 
Newly Equipped Plant 


The Daytona Beach (Fla.) Journal, 
only morning newspaper in the Halifax 
country district of Florida, has moved 
into its new building on Orange avenue. 

The building was constructed especially 
for the Journal and is one of the model 
plants of Florida. The business, adver- 
tising and circulation offices are on the 
ground floor, with the press room in the 
rear, 

The news room, engraving plant, 
photographer’s darkroom, com posing 
room, and publisher and editor’s offices 
are on the second floor. ‘ 

Equipment for the Paper is new 
throughout. A battery of six new In- 
tertypes has been installed, and a new 
tubular press is in operation, 

Horace E. Loomis, former business 
manager of the Miam# Daily News, re- 
cently became publisher of the Journal. 
Nowe Dunlap, former advertising man- 
ager of the Miami Daily News, is busi- 
ness manager, and Sam M. Ballard, for- 
mer city editor of the Miamj News, is 
editor, 

Complete reorganization of the news 
department has been effected by Mr, 
Ballard during the last two months. 
Ross Doyle, city editor, has come’ from 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph; 
John Denson, news editor, has come to 
Daytona Beach from the copy desk of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; James Bech- 
tel, from the Daytona (O.) Journal; 
Thomas Daily from Tampa, Fla., where 
he went from the Dayton Journal: and 
Robert R. Read, sports editor, from Co- 
lumbus, O., where he formerly was sports 
editor of the Ohio State Journal. 

A. C. Clark, formerly composing room 
foreman of the Miami Daily News, is 
composing room superintendent of the 
Journal, | Walter Hanna, Nancy Lee 
O'Neal, and James P. Robinett, formerly 
of the Miami Daily News advertising 
staff, are now in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Journal, 


Correction 


Bert L. Kuhn, American correspondent 
who died in Shanghai recently was repre- 
senting the United Press in that city in- 
stead of International News Service as 
reported in Eprtor & PuBLisHER last 
week. 


Fire Delays N. Y. City News Assn. 


Fire in the Park Row Building, 15 
to 21 Park Row, New York, interrupted 
service of the New York City News 
Association for one hour, Feb. 27. 


Figures don’t lie—not in short skirts.— 
Columbia Record. 
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ZOE BECKLEY 


ZOE BECKLEY’S CORNER is a brisk, newfashioned 
“help column” of forthrightness and common sense. It 
is about 500 words long and runs six a week. Ques- 
tions from readers, and human problems that crop up 


in the day’s news, supply its subjects. 


Everybody has problems and everybody needs a 
friend whose advice is sound, cheerful, practical and 
from the viewpoint of today. But everybody does not 
always seek this friend among the homefolks for reasons 
various and sundry—as Zoé Beckley’s letters from read- 
ers attest. In her they find a woman of experience and 
judgment, of wide contacts and warm understanding, 
one who knows life from every angle—office-grind to 
globe-trotting; meetings with celebrities and minglings 
with the so called “common herd.” Tt is the “common 
herd” that Zoé Beckley loves and speaks to, for whose 
troubles she has the answer—or the philosophy that 
eases the unanswerable. 


THE CORNER fits equally well upon Magazine or 
Editorial Page, drawing followers of every type and 
both sexes. 


After a dozen years of continuous journalism, when 
the New York Evening Mail raised her salary to a new 
high mark, the business manager said, “Don’t thank the 
paper; the paper thanks you.” 


Which tells her story as a circulation-getter. 


SAS ae eS 
———_—_—_—. 
Write for price and 
sample releases 


Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Editor 


Tom Flanagan, Daily Mirror, and Harry Warnecke, Daily News, inspecting 


smashed 
ES 


NIGHTSTICK CENSORSHIP 
IN PASSAIC STRIKE 


(Continued from page 5) 


ae 


along interested as any boy would be in 
the excitement.” 

In telling her story to Eprror & PusB- 
LIsHER, Miss Dayton also stressed the 
fact that the police were given no occasion 
to strike out at the newspaper men. 

“T realize that reporters and photog- 
raphers sometimes are provocative,” she 
said. “But such was not the case in this 
instance. We were not hindering the 
police in any way. There was no reason 
for their act except an evident wish to 
take our notes away and frighten us into 
keeping quiet. 

“T had names and addresses of strikers 
attacked in my notes that were torn up. 
Mr. Allen’s notes were also taken from 
him and thrown away. The policemen 
just seemed to go wild.” 

Miss Dayton, whose full name is Dor- 
othy Dayton Jones, came to New York 
originally from Texas, where she worked 
on the San Antomo Express. Before 
joining the Sun staff last September, she 
worked for the Oklahoma City Times, 
where she exposed conditions in the 
state penitentiary. 

Newspaper men who asked questions 
were pushed on by the vigorously wielded 
batons while policemen swore and called 


them “nosey,” according to the New 
Vork Times’ account of the Clifton 
attack. 


During the mélée flashlights began to 
pop like cannon shots, and it was then 
that Captain of Detectives Battello or- 
dered his men to prevent the camera men 
from making pictures of the scene. 

Thomas Flanagan, news photographer 
for the Daily Mirror of New York, was 
the first cameraman attacked by the police. 
“There he is,’ shouted one patrolman. 
“TLet’s get him.” Flanagan, who had been 
warned that the police would “get him,” 
was unable to escape as a motorcycle 


Jten-Tribune 
MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAy 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


Cover New Orleans 
: At ONE Cost 


cameras. 


patrolman grabbed his left hand and a 
bluecoat seized him by the right. One 
closed in on him from the rear. He was 
beaten over the back and shoulders, his 
camera smashed and two policemen rushed 
him several hundred feet. This incident 
was observed by Carl W. Fasold of the 
Pathé News, who was slowly grinding 
foot after foot of the scene. Five patrol- 
men observed him at about that time, and 
while two grabbed the motion picture 
camera, the others beat Fasold and pushed 
him down the street. They smashed the 
camera against the pavement. 

Harry Warnecke, photographer for the 
Daily News, had just snapped a picture 
of the assault on Fasold when six police- 
men turned on him, tore the camera out 
of his hand, banging him over the knuckles 
with their sticks when he clung to the box. 
Fasold saw the valuable lens roll down 
the street. He sprinted after it, and just 
as he picked it up, a policeman hit him 
over the fingers with a club, lacerating 
his hand. The lens fell to the ground and 
the policeman pitched it down the street. 

John Painter, a Fox news reel photog- 
rapher using a $2,500 Akely camera was 
set upon from behind by patrolmen, who 
wrenched the tripod and used it as a lever 
with which to batter the camera to a mass 
of junk. 

By this time the crowd was jeering 
and howling, and other patrolmen dis- 
persed group after group with clubs. 
Three camera men held the fort trom 
roofs and fire escapes trying to get pic- 
tures for their papers. 

Fred Must of the New York Daily 
Mirror was the young man who jumped 
into a kitchen to escape the police. He 
threw his camera under a couch and 
argued the frightened woman into re- 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
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Che Evening Sfar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts’ most 
with advertisers. 


New York Office — 110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office — Tower Building 
J.. E... Lutz 
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turning to her duties instead of calling 
the police. 

Arthur G. Miller, photographer for the 
New York American, jumped fifteen feet 
off a fire escape to get away from the 
policemen. He escaped after scaling sev- 
eral fences, his camera intact. 

Julius Geller of the Evening Graphic 
was beaten over the back while taking 
a picture, but he escaped in a store and 
saved his camera. 

A newspaper man who asked a policeman 
to show him where the city line began, 
was beaten over the back by the officer. 

Otto Bauman of the New York Daily 
Mirror was knocked down by a police- 
man, but saved his camera. Fred ‘Dela- 
van, another camera man, was beaten and 
his box smashed. 

Selmar Shuecken, a reporter for the 
New Vork Volkszeitung, a German Com- 
munist daily, was struck by a policeman’s 
club. 

Newspaper men of Passaic also were 
victims of police clubbings. 

Edwin Williams and Ellis Rawnsley of 
the Passaic Herald were hit by night- 
sticks. Richard Cole, of the same news- 
paper, was bundled off his feet by the 
cops. 

Michael Supko, Passaic News, was 
thrown into the crowd by the police, and 
D. Arthur O’Brien, also of the News, had 
his notes snatched from him. 

The story printed by the Passaic 
Herald, accused by strike leaders as being 
mill-owned, asserted that the Clifton po- 
lice used “night sticks on men and wom- 
en.” A Herald staff man reported he 
had seen six women beaten by police. 

The Passaic News story on the riot 
stressed an assertion to the effect that 
the strikers were blocking traffic, were 
ordered to disperse by the police, and 
refused. 

The manner in which the story was 
handled by certain New York news- 
papers was held to be “a contemptible 
practice in journalism” by R. E. Lent, 
Passaic News, in a statement to EpitTor 
& PUBLISHER. 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 
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Rockford Register 
Gazette 
Rockford, III. 

Ask them about it. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 


New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster,- care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 


“Certain of the New York newspape 
of the less conservative type are wilfu) 
besmirching the fair name of our cj 
by misrepresenting the actual situation | 
it exists here,” he charged. i| 

“Up to the present time there have be 
no casualties, and not a single hospi} 
case. The Passaic police have been ¢, 
tirely successful in preserving law. 

“Some of the papers have been gui) 
of what I consider a contemptible pr} 
tice in journalism, in that pictures sho) 
ing peaceful crowds have been caption| 
in such a way as to give an entirely d} 
ferent impression. The fact there f) 
been no hospital case is sufficient prc’ 
that the police have acted fairly.” 

William M. McBride, editor of t! 
Passaic Herald, said to Epiror & Pt. 
LISHER: 

“Back of the police attack on 1} 
camera men was, I imagine, a resentmi| 


(Continued on page 45) 
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TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“So. Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 
SUNDAY. .59,202 DAILY. .34,321 


In addition to complete coverage in 
Florida’s industrial and commercial city, 
the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns 
in twenty-four South Florida counties— 
the heart of the most rapidly growing| 
| and wealthiest section of Florida. This 
territory includes the rich industrial cit 
rus, phosphate and truck-raising district 
of the State. 
The Tribune stands TWELFTH among 
the newspapers of the United States ir 
volume of advertising printed durin; 
the year 1925—21,650,678 lines. 


Only one New York newspaper and onlt| 
one Chicago newspaper printed more ad 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa Tribun | 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agenc) 


National Representatives 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN: 


The Personnel Bureau ¢| 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organize) 
tion of college trained newspape! 
magazine and advertising me!) 
wants to help you find hin 
The Bureau puts you in touc| 
with experienced, energetic me 
—it saves you time by recon 
mending only those who met 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, pleat, 
write Robert B. Tarr, Directo, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Deli’ 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontia’ 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 
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21,544,376 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for 192 

| which was the greatest year in DIS) 
patch history. This newspaper Je 

i all other Columbus newspapers com | 
f bined by 3,680,065 lines and wa 
first in the state of Ohio leading th, 
second paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION — 
CITY (5.4 RAE eee 54,65 
SUBURBAN 
COUNTRY 


Total Circulation...--.+ 


(Columbus 


STAFF MAY PURCHASE 
KANSAS CITY STAR 


(Continued from page 3) 


First and primarily, the Star; second, 
the Sni-a-Bar farms, dedicated by Mr. 
Nelson to the improvement of the live- 
stock industry; third, art and the promo- 
tion of art appreciation in Kansas City 
and the southwest; and fourth, the pros- 
perity and upbuilding of Kansas City. In 
'all of these interests she was carrying on 
the work that had been started by her 
father and that she felt it her duty to de- 
velop. It is impossible to understand the 
later years of Mrs. Kirkwood’s life with- 
out a knowledge of her earlier years 
when she was the companion and chum 
of the great editor. 

In an apartment at 11th and Central 
streets, Feb. 14, 1883, the Nelsons’ one 
child was born. 

As the family prospered with the 
growth of the Star, the Nelsons went to 
live at the Coates House. There are still 
‘residents of Kansas City who recall the 
little, restless black-haired girl who used 
|to be flying around the old hotel, an eager, 
‘sensitive child. 

Mr. Nelson disliked hotel life. The 
summers were hot in town. Out in the 
country, far beyond the city limits, he 
‘bought a farmhouse with ten acres of 
‘ground. This house he made over as a 
sort of summer camp. It was the begin- 
ning of Oak Hall. 

In 1894, when Laura was 11 years old, 
the family went to Paris, where the girl 
Was put in school. From this center fre- 
quent excursions were made to England 
and the continent. The father gave at- 
tention to the language and picked up a 
yood reading knowledge of French while 
dis daughter was learning to speak it. 

She would go with him as interpreter, 
but,” she explained later, “Dad always 
snew what was said, and if I didn’t trans- 
jate accurately he would correct me.” 

After a stay of two years in Europe 
the family returned to Kansas City. The 
srowing companionship between father 
ind daughter was continued in letters 
when they were separated. The letters 
vere invariably written in lead pencil on 
scratch paper at the editor’s office. 

_ The next two years Laura spent in the 
Barstow School in Kansas City. In the 
all of 1898, when she was 15, she was 
jlaced in Miss Emerson’s School in Bos- 
on. It was the first real separation and 
o the parents it was heart-breaking. The 
laughter, too, was homesick and unhappy 
way from father and mother. 
| The daughter finished at Miss Emer- 
on’s and once more was back home with 
jer parents at Oak Hall. More than two 
ears later she went to Europe, taking as 
oOmpanion a woman who had been one 
f her instructors at Boston. Study and 
‘avel into remote corners prolonged this 
‘ip to more than a year. 

ura and her companion proposed a 
yurmey into remote parts of ancient 
reece, to which the father, at first du- 
ous, gave finally hearty assent. But he 
ade it an occasion for another preach- 
et on the prudent use of money. 
) The years abroad were years of great 
Iventure for Laura Nelson. She was 
irticularly fond of telling this story of 
he of her adventures. It was charac- 
itistic, for it revealed her daring spirit. 

\“My companion, a former teacher, and 

” she said, “had been traveling in the 
‘uth of France. Dad thought I was 
‘rly safe, for he had given me my allow- 
«ce and had told me it must do for the 
xt six weeks. We were in Marseilles 
Nien it occurred to me it would be a lark 
‘ start for the unknown. 
“We were traveling light, each with a 
Indbag. We got our bags and went 
(wn to the harbor. A steamer was lying 
tre, evidently just ready to sail. We 
“n't know what its name was or where 
1was going, but we hired a boatman to 
Wus out. We got on board. It was a 
ighter bound for Egypt, and there 
T€ No passengers. But we persuaded 
' Captain to take us. 

Je had a glorious time, but rather 
nomical one, for we planned to be gone 
ee months, and I had to make my al- 


lowance do for twice as long as I had 
expected. We came back through Spain. 
When we reached Madrid we were flat 
broke. I managed to borrow money from 
the hotelkeeper to pay our fare to Paris. 
ve always had great admiration for that 
hotelkeeper. He was taking a chance, but 
he was game.” 

Laura Nelson’s wanderings abroad were 
ended by her marriage. In 1905 a young 
man from Baltimore, Irwin Kirkwood, 
had come to Kansas City to go into the 
real estate business. Being from Mary- 
land, he was an enthusiastic horseman. 
At the Missouri Hunt and Polo Club one 
afternoon soon after his arrival he had 
met the editor’s daughter. They were 
married November 15, 1910, in New York 
City, by the then rector of Trinity, the 
Rev. W. T. Manning, now Bishop of New 
York, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson and a few friends. 

After the marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Kirk- 
wood settled in Kansas City. Their in- 
terests were absorbed in the Star and in 
the other enterprises Mr. Nelson had on 
foot. Especially were they concerned 
with the progress of the Sni-a-Bar farms, 
where he had started an elaborate experi- 
ment in building up a pure-bred herd of 
short-horn cattle with the use of pure- 
bred sires and grade cows. They made 
a journey to England to buy pure-bred 
bulls for the herd. 

When the war began in 1914, a Red 
Cross chapter was organized in Kansas 
City, and it was decided to raise a fund 
te use in Red Cross work abroad. Mrs. 
Kirkwood became president of the Kan- 
sas City Chapter and was in direct charge 
of the raising of the money. The first 
of the great war drives was put over suc- 
cessfully in Kansas City under her di- 
rection. 

The winter that followed was one of 
unemployment and distress. The plight 
of the sufferers appealed to Mrs. Kirk- 
wood and she established as a personal 
gift a kitchen, where hot meals were 
served free to all who asked. 

Here it may properly be said that the 
very large contributions made in the name 
of the Star to the war funds and later to 
the allied charities, were given by Mrs. 
Kirkwood out of. her personal income. 
She was always eager to help every 
worthy cause to the extent of her ability 
—and beyond. 

Mr. Nelson died April 13, 1915. Under 
the provisions of his will Mrs. Nelson 
and Mrs. Kirkwood became trustees for 
the estate. On them developed the man- 
agement of the Star, the Sni-a-Bar farms 
and extensive holdings in real estate. 

It was their announced purpose to con- 
tinue the Star on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Nelson. They were actively con- 
cerned with the standards of public sery- 
ice and of good taste he had established. 

One of the important achievements in 
this period was the obtaining of the sery- 
ices of Theodore Roosevelt as contribut- 
ing editor in 1917, 

This, Mrs. Kirkwood felt, would be a 
great contribution toward helping arouse 
the American people to the immense war 
task before them. In an interview in 
Eprror & PusiisHer, in September of 
that year, Mrs. Kirkwood set forth ideals 
which animated her and her mother. 
Speaking of the Roosevelt contributions 
she said: 

“This is in line with my father’s ideals, 
He saw, always, in the Star an instru- 
ment of public service—nothing less, noth- 
ing more. He left a great legacy to the 
Star family—a newspaper which had won 
its place through absolute independence, 
owing no allegiance to any private inter- 
est, holding no grudges against individ- 
uals, weighing nothing as gain which did 
not contribute to civic betterment. The 
Star was always fighting, but it never 
fought for anything in which my father 
did not believe with all of his big mind 
and heart. Whether the Star’s fights 
were won or lost did not matter so much 
to him as the facts that they were made, 
and made with all his power he could 
summon. 

“It seems to us who are trying to carry 
on his work that. in leaving the Star to 
us of the Star family he left more than 
a great property—he transmitted to us a 
great ideal something—if I may use such 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck) 


Hydraulic Matrice Press and Process 


Direct Pressure Matrice Die Embossing 


hydraulic direct pressure matrice moulding press and process 
—definite in all its functions moulding a perfect die cut and 
embossed mat ready for the casting box without loss of ; 
time. Through the Birotadruck method pressure on the 
machine is under complete control, without slip, drop or 
vibration and may be maintained indefinitely. 


4 
| 
The American Birotadruck matrice press and process is a } 
H 


No More Crushed Type or Blurred Pages 


Any desired pressure may be obtained without injury to f 
type or illustrations. Under the Birotadruck process half , 
tone illustrations are embossed and the matrice die sunk 
simultaneously with the moulding operation. The plate 
cast in the casting box carries a mechanical reproduced em- 
bossing, sinking the high lights and raising the deep tones 
on half tone photo engravings, thus securing the same effect 
on rotary printing presses as obtained by underlaying 
cuts and overlaying tympan on flat bed and offset presses. 


No Change in Equipment 


There are no changes necessary on presses, stereo or 
other equipment. The Birotadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of Matrice Rolling machines and 
adds refinements and features not heretofore available in 
matrice moulding. 


Either wet or dry mats may be used with full success. 


The Birotadruck Press and Process 


is the recently perfected European newspaper picture print- 
ing process now being used by a number of Continental 
European Daily newspapers. By this hydraulic press and 
process clean, deep cut mats are produced in from thirty to 
forty seconds. The operation is simple and “fool proof” and 
automatic in control. The American Birotadruck Company 
has further perfected the original press and it is built to 
American standards in this country. 

Installations have been made on the plants of the New 
York Times, New York Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, 
Dallas News and machines are being built on orders from 
other metropolitan newspapers. 


For sample of pages produced under actual working con- 
ditions and other information, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 


120 West 42nd St. 


New York. City 
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a phrase—of even more spiritual than 
material value. It was a big burden to 
lay down—a big one to take up and carry 
forward.” 

The interviewer added that Mrs. Kirk- 
wood recalled that one of her father’s fa- 
vorite maxims had often puzzled her. He 
was in the habit of saying: “We must 
make the Star interesting to the street- 
car driver’s wife.” Just why he had in 
mind this particular type, she never un- 
derstood, but as she grew more familiar 
with his ideals in newspaper making she 
realized that he was always aiming to 
keep the Star on the plane of human ap- 
peal, and determined that it should not 
become in any sense a class newspaper. 

With the death of Mrs. Nelson in 1921, 
Mrs. Kirkwood became sole trustee for 
the estate, and Mr. Kirkwood the active 
editor. She was anxious to get in as 
close touch with the newspaper as possi- 
ble. A function which she established and 
maintained for several years was a Satur- 
day night supper at her home. These 
were attended by the executive heads of 
the paper, and all its multifarious prob- 
lems were discussed. 

While she was absolutely loyal to her 
father’s ideals, Mrs. Kirkwood felt that 
loyalty did not mean standing still; it 
meant progress. She was eager to de- 
velop the Star so that it could remain in 
the forefront of American newspapers. 

The news and feature services of the 
paper were enormously expanded. New 
equipment was added. For a considerable 
time there had been discussion of the pos- 
sibility uf adding a magazine to the Sun- 
day issue. As she considered the plan, 
the idea developed in her mind of doing 
an unusual thing that would be in keeping 
with what she conceived to be the ideals 
of her father. She would print a maga- 
zine that would be different from any 
other newspaper magazine. It would be 
an artistic publication of the highest class. 
Its cover page should not be the conven- 
tional bathing girl picture. It should be 
an adequate reproduction of one of the 
old masters. 

“My father,” she said, “left all he had 
to promote interest in art in Kansas City 
and the southwest. These cover pages 
will help educate people, especially the 
children and young people, to an _under- 
standing of the best there is in painting.” 

Her idea succeeded beyond her hopes. 
In homes and in schools in Kansas City 
and in all the territory in which the Star 
circulates the cover pages of the Sunday 
magazine are framed and hanging, an edu- 
cational influence whose value cannot be 
estimated. 

In all the fights for the better municipal 
government in Kansas City, Mrs. Kirk- 
wood was anxious that the Star should do 
its part, as it had under her father. It 
continued independent, but not neutral, in 
politics. 

In the city campaign of 1924, she was 
particularly interested in the meetings for 
the candidate the Star was opposing. She 
was eager to hear what the speakers had 
to say about the newspapers. 

“You are so big, you are too conspicu- 
ous for my purpose,” she said to her hus- 
band. “If we went together we would 
be recognized and things would be said 
at us, and I might have to hold you by 
the coat tails to keep you from rushing up 
to the platform and getting into a low 
row. Somebody else must go with me.” 
And on two occasions somebody else 
did. They sat in the rear, and she was 
rather disappointed at the mildness of the 
attacks. 

“We are giving hard knocks. 
to take them in return,” she said. 

Mr. Kirkwood was the editor in active 
charge. But in every fight that he di- 
rected, whether for the navigation of the 
Missouri river, or for cleaning up Kansas 
City, he had the staunchest backing of 
Mrs. Kirkwood as trustee. 

“This may cost the Star money,” he 
would warn her at times. 

“What of it?” she would reply. 


I expect 


seuhe 
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Star can get along without money, but it 
can’t afford to lower its flag.” 

Mrs. Kirkwood was an exceedingly 
vivid personality. A short, slight woman 
she was, with a mobile face surmounted 
by a wealth of black hair. She had a 
keen sense of humor. Her conversation 
was full of quaint wit. Her extensive 
travels and her contact with interesting 
people all over the world had given a fund 
of information that was always at her 
service. Her talk was sparkling and 
never commonplace. She read extensively 
both in French and English. 


The university trustees made this state- 
ment March 4 in the Star: 

“The university trustees do not intend 
to interfere in the editorial policies of the 
Star as established by William R. Nel- 
son and carried on by the present man- 
agement. 

“The Star is being operated on a 
profitable basis, producing a satisfactory 
income. 

‘We believe it is best to continue the 
present management with Irwin Kirk- 
wood, editor, and A. F. Seested, manager, 
and we shall proceed to offer the news- 
paper properties for sale in due time in 
accordance with the terms of the will 
of W. R. Nelson. 

“Wm. VoLKer, J. C. NicHots, HeEr- 
BERT V. JonES, University Trustee.” 


OLIVER JAYNES HEADS 
ARIZONA PRESS 


Tucson Citizen General Manager to 

Lead _ Daily 

Space Grafters Scored at 
Annual Meet 


Association — Free 


Oliver Jaynes, general manager of the 
Tucson Citizen was elected president of 
the Arizona Daily Newspaper Association 
at the annual meeting of the organization, 
held in Bisbee recently. Other officers 
are: Folsom Moore, Bisbee Daily Review, 
vice-president, and Ralph Ellinwood, 
Tucson Arizona Daily Star, secretary. 

Following the election a business session 
was held, at which the association went 
on record as opposed to the publication 
of the names of minors in accounts of 
juvenile delinquency, except when the 
nature of the news compels their use. 

It was decided to limit the amount of 
space used for publicity. It was the 
sense of the publishers’ meeting that the 
press of Arizona has long suffered 
through the granting of free space to 
publicity schemes and hereafter publicity 
seekers must pay the regular advertising 
rates. 

Advertising agencies operating within 
the state must comply with the rules 
and regulations of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies before being 
accepted as regular advertising agencies 
in Arizona, the publishers decided. A 
committee of three will be named to 
pass upon all advertising agencies and in- 
vestigate their financial resources. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and ether business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHWEST MEMBERS 
OF A. P. ORGANIZE 


Frank L. Sefrit of Bellingham Herald 
Elected President at 
Meeting—Kent Cooper 

a Speaker 


Spokane 


Washington and North Idaho Associ- 
ated Press members formed an organiza- 
tion in Spokane at the Northwest Region- 
al Conference, Thursday, Feb. 25, electing 
Frank L. Sefrit of the Bellingham 
Herald, president; G. R. Scott of the 
Coeur D’Alene (Idaho) Press, vice presi- 
dent; M. E. Barker, in charge of the 
Spokane bureau, secretary, and Frank S. 
Baker of the Tacoma News Tribune and 
Ledger, member of the advisory board 
of the A. P. Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of the A. P. attended the meetings 
of the state and regional groups, which 
included Montana as well as Washington 
and North Idaho members. A banquet 
was given in honor of the 35 visiting 
members in the evening by W. H. Cowles, 
of the Spokane Spokesman Review who, 
as a director of the Associated Press, also 
presided at the formal sessions. 

“Wars will end when the news goes 
straight and true to the people of all na- 
tions,’ Mr. Cooper said in speaking at the 
banquet. “There would have been no 
world war if the people of all the Euro- 
pean nations had been able to receive their 
news straight and true.” 

Following the banquet Mr. Cooper 
spoke over station KHQ on “The Ro- 
mance of News Collection and Dissemi- 
nation.” 

Paul Cowles, Western superintendent 
of the Associated Press, was also among 
those at the meeting. Others attending 
included: R. W. Fisher and D. W. Ifft, 
editor and publisher respectively, of the 
Walla Walla Union; Tom Stout, Lewis- 
town (Mont.) Democrat News; George 
A. Roberts, Helena (Mont.) Record Her- 


have 
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Detroit Times 
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ald; J. G. Kelly, Walla Walla Bulletm;; 
E. G. Leipheimer, Anaconda (Mont.) 
Standard; French T. Ferguson, Missoula’ 
(Mont.) Missoulian; Leon Shaw, Billings | 
(Mont.) Gazette; J. H. Dickey, Jr., Butte’ 
(Mont.) Post; O. S. Warden, Great Falls | 
(Mont.) Tribune; W. B. Jessup, Bremer-| 
ton (Wash.) News-Searchlight; Mike 
Mingo, Tacoma Ledger; R. G. Line- 
barger, Havre (Mont.) Promoter; C. B. 
Welch, Tacoma News Tribune; Henry 
Rising, Spokane Chronicle; Malcolm) 
Glendinning, Spokane Spokesman Review; | 
George W. Dodds, Spokesman Review; 
W. H. Cowles, Paul Cowles, Kent Coop- 
er, and George N. Lamphere, Moscow, 
Idaho, 


Weston Independent Reelects Officers) 


The board of directors of the Weston 
(W. Va.) Independent have re-elected, 
R. Ad. Hall, editor, David B. Cook, 
business manager, and Bertha D. Batten, 
treasurer. | 
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Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 


The Dallas 
News | 


is ‘carrying. Outen 
Texas a number of pol- 
icies that are contrib- 
uting materially to the 
progress of the State. 


The same has_ been 
true for 40 years but 
never more strikingly 
true than now. 


W is the time 
to sell 


we 
Northern Ohi 


—concentration, at 
ONE cost means a 
greater impression. 
Follow the National 
advertisers who use the 


Plain Dealer ALONE to 
do it. 
The Plain Dealer 


ONE «Medium ~ONE Cost @\%+) 3 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly | 
lo E. 42d St. I 
New York 


360 N.- Mich, Ave. 
' Chicago: 
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CITY EDITOR SETTLES 
MAINE MILL STRIKE 


_M. J. Twomey of Biddeford Journal 


Successful as Peacemaker, Ending 


3 Months’ Shut-Down— 
Refuses Mayor’s Job 


Michael J. Twomey, city editor of the 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal and for 40 
years an employe of that paper, is being 
credited with 
bringing about a 


peaceful settle- 
ment of the strike 
of workers in the 
mills of the Pep- 
perell Manufac- 
turing Company 
a week ago. 

This settlement 
by which 3,600 
men and women 
returned to their 
labors after an 
idleness of nearly 
three months was 
effected, largely 
through his ef- 
forts, after Federal and State labor com- 
missioners had failed to effect conciliation. 


The task of peacemaker was a delicate 
one, but Twomey had the advantage of 
having been employed at one time in the 
mills and closely associated with both of- 
icials and workers. After several fruit- 
‘ess conferences had been held, and nearly 
everyone had despaired of bringing the 
wo sides together, he proffered his ser- 
vices to the mill agent and the union ex- 
cutive committee as mediator. 
| He was successful, with much tact, in 
lrawing out definite proposals upon which 
. settlement could be based and arranged 
jor a final conference at which an agree- 
nent was signed. 


_ Now, he is being accorded full credit 
or his services, and has been extended a 
jote of thanks by both the union repre- 
entatives and the mill officials for bring- 
ig to an end one of the most serious lahor 
ituations that has ever existed in this 
ity. The nomination for mayor was ten- 
ered to him but declined with thanks. 
“It is enough for me,’ he said, “to 
ie that the employes are again work- 
lig. 

| 


MicHae.t J. Twomey 


FINED FOR HITTING REPORTER 


-exas Highway Commissioner Pleads 
Guilty and Pays $16.75 
(By Telegraph to Epttor & PusrrsHer) 


)AUstin, Tex., March 3.—John Cage 
I Stephenville, Tex., state highway com- 
issioner paid a fine of $16.75 for assault 
\ Silliman Evans, staff correspondent of 
¢ Ft. Worth S§ tar-Telegram in the 
bby of an Austin hotel Tuesday night. 
vans knocked to the stone floor of the 
ltel fell unconscious and was placed 
\der the care of a physician and nurse. 


Cage, it is said, approached Evans with 
2 charge that Evans had done him dirt 
tan article about designation of a high- 
\y between Hico, Tex., and Cage’s 
me town. Evans denied this charge 


lfore he was struck. 


The Commissioner, charged with as- 
“alt at Austin, later went 12 miles away 
(the village of Manchaca and pleaded 
filty before a Justice of the Peace. 


feeszy \s 


| Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ained 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 
| Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
\nding Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. Six 
/onths, Ending Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
pcrease in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


fz COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
1) Ww. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York, 
) Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
' North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
| Francisco, Calif, ° 
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NIGHTSTICK CENSORSHIP 
IN PASSAIC STRIKE 


(Continued from page 42) 
see acer 


against what the police claim 
‘faked picture situations’ 

_ I have no personal knowledge of any 
faking, but police have told me of photog- 
raphers who asked strikers to attach 
bandages to their head for pictorial pur- 
poses. 

“The tabloids have 
played the situation. 
Mirror, March 4, refers to 2,000 gas 
masks, an absurdity. A picture showing 
Police Chief Zober of Passaic is cap- 
tioned ‘general of the attack,’ with ‘his 
hand reaching in his pocket for a tear 
gas bomb,’ 

“Zober did not arrive at the scene of 
the rioting Wednesday until the excite- 
ment was over. It happened in Clifton, 


were 


certainly over- 
An editorial in the 


anyway. The tabloia’s statements are 
typical of the way they have handled 
the story. 


“When the strikers paraded recently we 
counted the lines. Our count was 2,765, 
It was checked by another man. An As- 
sociated Press dispatch at the time ap- 
proximated the paraders at 3,000; the 
tabloids estimated there were between 
7,000 and 10,000. 

“Strike leaders thereupon ordered our 
paper boycotted, charging we had wil- 
fully underestimated the paraders, 

“We have tried to print the news of 
both sides dispassionately. We could 
have obtained good will by favoring the 
strikers. We determined, however, to 
Stick to facts.” 

Philip A. Payne, managing editor of 
the Mirror, said to Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

“If any editor or policeman makes the 
charge that any of my pictures were 
faked, I will immediately bring suit 
against him for criminal libel.” 

All New York dailies gave consider- 
able space to the strike story. It was 
the lead story in the tabloids, and in all 
of them it was well illustrated, despite 
broken plates. 

Payne of the Mirror, following a rule 
adopted last week, led his story off with 
two Bible quotations. 

“He that oppresseth the poor reproach- 
eth his Maker,” from Proverbs, 14-31, 
and “He that oppresseth the poor to in- 
crease his riches, and he that giveth to 
the rich, shall surely come to want,” were 
used. 

Mayor Hague of Jersey City was 
quoted as saying the Clifton and Passaic 


police “committed a damnable out- 
rage.” i 
Twenty-five policemen, the Mirror 


stated, charged a building in which 15 
cameramen had barricaded themselves. 
“They burst in doors, overturned furni- 
ture and broke windows, seeking the men 
who had committed the crime of record- 
ing police brutality,” the story continued. 


Courier -Fournal 
THE LOUISVILLE Times 
Represented Nationally by 
C. BECKWITH Special 


The S. Agency 


“But most of them escaped, 
were caught—and drubbed.” 

The Mirror was daring in its descrip- 
tion of the general riot, during which, the 
story claimed, the strikers were beaten 
down and clubbed by alleged drunken 


Only three 


cops. The story asserted the police ‘were 
“leagued with paid thugs and gang- 
sters,” 


“The saloons are wide open,” the story 
ran. “Whisky is being sold at 10 and 15 
cents a drink, and the hired sluggers of 
the mills are indulging freely.” 

Larry Froeber, Daily News photogra- 
pher, was on a roof snapping the scene. 
When the police attacked, he with two 
comrades, went into a vacant office below. 
One of the men had a skeleton key and 
he opened the door and let his fellows in. 
Police saw the move and entered. But 
the cameramen had hidden their cameras 
in an old stove. Search was made. 

“We are damned glad you have no 
cameras,” said the police. “So you can’t 
have any pictures.” 

Froeber took the cameras from the 
stove, and the pictures were soon on their 
way to the Daily News. 

News representative appealed to 
Gov. A. Harry Moore with a request for 
assurances against physical violence. 

“I am powerless to extend protection to 
newspaper men working in the strike area 
unless such protection is specifically de- 
manded by the peace officers of Passaic 
county,” 'Gov. Moore said. “The sheriff 
of the county should protect the news- 
paper men,” he added. 

On March 4 the Passaic police com- 
missioner issued a statement deploring the 
attack on the newspaper men. 

William J. Coughlin, chief of police of 
Clifton, served notice he would not per- 
mit newspaper photographers to set off 
flashlights in the strike district. He said 
the flash explosions added to the disturb- 
ance and caused the attack of the night 
before. 


Imperial Serves 
Oldest Paper in 
the United States 


{te is with a great deal 
of pride that Imperial 
counts among the users of 
the Plus Plan the Hartford 
Courant—from the stand- 
point of continuous publica- 
tion—“the oldest paper in 
the United States.” 


One hundred sixty-two 
years of continuous publica- 
tion is certainly a record to 
be proud of. It speaks well 
for the character of the pub- 


lication and for the pub- 
lishers, 


The evening of March 4 passed The Plus Plan, too, has an 
quietly. Police were quiescent, Strilk- 
as ees i ouhio old age feature, well worth 
Full publicity given to the outrage mentioning. Type Metal 
scotched disturbances, temporarily at BS i % 7 
least. The injuries sustained by the served by the Imperial Plus 


Mirror men, when the tabloid’s armored 
car was struck and overturned, remained 
the only “hospital cases.” 


Plan has the advantage of 
years of efficient, working 
life over metals not services 


Schell City (Mo.) News has been sold 


by this economical plan. 
to Charles Curtis, of Schell City. 


We know of publications 
served by the Plus Plan that 
are using the same metal 
supply that they had when 
they first started this system 
six and seven years ago. The 
publishers tell us this metal 
is still giving wonderful re- 
sults. We will be glad to 
give you the names of these 
publishers and have you 
write to them for the story 
of their results from using 
the Plus Plan. 


The 


Biggest Half 
of Baltimore 


is covered by the combination of 
The Baltimore News and Balti- 
more American with a small fac- 
tor of duplication and rapidly 
growing circulation. You can 
either buy these papers separate- 
ly or in combination. 


The News with a 13,145 net 
paid GAIN for December over the 
year previous and the American 
with 15,393 gain for the same 
period makes the News-American 
combination 29,038 circulation 
stronger over a year ago. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Imperial Type 
Metal Co. 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH Co., 
Eastern Representative, 


G. LOGAN PAYNE ©o.,, 
Western Representative. 
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UP AND DOWN READING 
EASIEST FOR EYES 


Chinese Vertical Style of Typesetting 
Superior to English Horizontal 
Method Stanford University 
Professor Declares 


Investigations indicating to his satis- 
faction that sentences and paragraphs set 
vertically are easier to read than type set 
as in American 
newspapers have 
been completed 
here by Prof. 
Walter R. Miles 
in the experiment- 
al psychology lab- 
oratories of Stan- 
ford University. 

Professor Miles 
compared Chinese 
and English and 
compared two 
styles of Chinese 
— vertical and 
horizontal—before 
concluding that 
type set from top 
to bottom rather than from left to right 
on the page is easier on the eyes. 

The recent tendency among publishers 
of newspapers and magazines in Chinese 
to set their characters across the page 
instead of down had confirmed the age- 
old thought that eye movements across 
rather than up-and-down caused less 
strain on the muscles. This, however, 
continues to be only a popular thought 
with no basis of truth, according to Pro- 
fessor Miles. 

The basis on which he compared the 
two languages and the efficiency of “up- 
and-down and across” type was the per- 
minute rate of reading, the only criterion, 
perhaps, by which their relative efficiency 
may be judged. 

Here vertical Chinese, thought and said 
to be the world’s most difficult language, 
was read with much greater speed than 
English by students of the university who 
spoke both languages. 

In discussing his experiments with a 
representative of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
Professor Miles said: 

“Tn reading any language the eye pauses 
periodically, then shifts by ‘jumping.’ 
At each pause it encompasses one or more 
characters in the case of Chinese or one 
or more words, depending upon their 
length, in the case of English and the 
European languages. 

“While we found students read some 
30 words a minute faster when their eyes 
are trained on vertical type than when 
reading ordinarily-set English (as this is 
placed before you), I would not have any- 
one draw the conclusion that American 
newspapers should abandon their vertical 
columns and horizontal type in favor of 
lines running the full length of the page, 
with each succeeding letter set beneath its 
predecessor. 

“Tn fact, while vertical appears to 
be read with more facility than horizontal, 
we found that Chinese in any position was 
easier for the students to read than 
English. 

“The difficulty and strain on muscles of 
the eye while reading an American news- 
paper are not such that I would recom- 
mend that we change our present news- 
paper dress.” 
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British Bill Aids Authors 


A bill introduced in the British House 
of Lords aims to protect authors from 
actions for libel in respect of defamatory 
matter contained in a literary or dramatic 
work ‘that purports to be a work of . fic- 
tion. It would rule out proceedings for 
libelous, blasphemous, or obscene matter 
in literary, dramatic or artistic works, 
unless it is proved that the defendant in- 
tended to publish, or publish negligently, 
such matter.concerning the plaintiff. 


Daily Polling Wet-Dry Vote 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner is 
conducting a referendum on the subject 
of prohibition. A ballot is printed daily 
and readers are asked to indicate one of 
four preferences: The Volstead act as 
is; local option; modification of Volstead 
act to permit 234 per cent beer; and mod- 
ification to permit light wines and beer. 


Tenth District Organ Launched 


First issue of Texas Advertising, of- 
ficial publication of the Tenth District, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, is off the press at Dallas. The 
magazine edited by Will S. Henson an- 
nounced plans are being made for an 
attendance of 1,000 at the forthcoming 
Beaumont annual convention of the dis- 
trict. organization, of which James Pe 
Simpson, Dallas, is president. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Ajax Advertising Agency, 20 Vesey street, 
New York. Now handling account of Wads- 
worth, Howland & Company, “Bay State 
Paints,’? Bostcn. 

Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 210 East Ohio street, 


Chicago. Now placing the following accounts: 
Appleton Electric Company, Chicago; The 
Futurist Company, Chicago; Marathon Under- 


wear Company, Chicago; 
pany, Chicago. 

y . Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported to be planning a New 
England newspaper campaign for Chase & 
Sanborn, “‘Seal Brand” tea and coffee, Boston. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Reported to have se- 
cured account of the Mentholatum Company, 
medical, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Blackett & Sample, Inc., 58 E. Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported to have secured ac- 
count. of the Remmers-Graham Company, 
“Tann Oil Complexion Soap,” Cincinnati. 

Buchen Company, 28 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. Has secured account of the 
Kalman Steel Company, Chicago, manufacturers 
ofi steel bars for concrete reinforcing, acces- 
sories, etc. 

Carr & Columbia, Inc., 250 Madison avenue, 
New York. Now handling account of W. EE: S: 
Lloyd Company, wall paper, New York. 

Cleaveland A. Chandler & Co., 35 Congress 
street, Boston. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for Paul Case, mail order, 
Boston. 

Clark Collard Company, 30 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Now handling account of the 
R. G. Haskins Company, Chicago, manufacturers 
of portable electrical equipment. 

Crossley & Failing, Inc., 304 Failing Building, 
Portland, Ore. Placing orders with newspapers 
generally for’ the Portland, Oregon, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 130 West 42nd 
street, New York. Reported to have secured 
account of Yahr & Lange. Drug Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Frickson Company, 381 4th avenue, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of 


Walton-Duplex Com- 


Always First 


The New York Times 
in January and Febru- 
ary this year published 
4,932,365 agate lines of 
advertising, 707,688 lines 
more than in the corre- 
sponding months of last 
year and 1,878,122 lines 
in excess of the second 


New York newspaper. 


the Miller Rubber Company, Akron. Also re- 
ported to be placing orders with newspapers In 
selected sections for Van Slyke & Horton “Peter 
Schuyler” cigars, Albany, NV Ys 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Now handling account 0 
the Alfred Smith Company, New York “Djer 
Kiss’? perfume. 

H. B. Green Company, Citizens National 
Bank Building, Baltimore. Reported to be plac- 
ing orders with some Southern newspapers for 
the Gibbs Preserving Company, Baltimore. 

Joseph Katz Company, Franklin street & 
Park avenue, Baltimore. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers in various sections for 
the Sealpax Company, underwear, Baltimore. 

Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., 8 West 40th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Servel Corporation Re- 
frigerator, New Tork. 2 

Lord & Thomas, 247 Park avenue, New York, 
Reported to have secured account of Northam 
Warren Corporaticn “‘Creme Elcaya’” New York. 

MacMartin Advertising Agency, Security 
Building, Minneapolis. Reported to have se- 
cured account of the Gillette Rubber Company, 
tires and tubes, Eau Claire, Wis. " 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Reported to have secured 
account of the Lionel Corporation, electric toy 
trains, New York. Has secured account of the 
Lionel Trading Company, perfume, New York. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers for the American Chicle Company 
“Dentyne” chewing gum, Long Island City, 
N. Y., and the T. A. Snider Preserve Company, 


Chicago. 

Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. Now handling account of the 
Ponce de Leon Springs, Florida. 

Picard, Bradner & Brown, 16 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing order with some 
New Jersey newspapers for the Electrolux, Inc., 
vacuum cleaners, New Ycrk. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Reported to be making up list 
of papers for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, yearly statement, New York. Placing 
orders with newspapers in selected sections for 
the Socony Burner Corporation, “Oil Burners,” 
New York. 

E. P. Remington Advertising Company, 1289 
Main street, Buffalo. Has secured account of 
the Niagara Cotton Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
manufacturers of “Cress Quilted” cotton batting. 

Robbins & Pearson Co., 390 E. Broad street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Has secured account of the 
Standard Register Company, Dayton. 

Smith, Endicott Company, 141 Milk street, 
Boston. Placing account of Fiske & Com- 
pany, Inc., Bostcn, manufacturers face brick. 

Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth Build- 
ing, Chicago. Again placing orders with news- 
papers generally for the Northern Pacific R. R. 
Company, St. Paul. 

Steddiford Pitt Company, 153 Court street, 
New Haven. Now handling account o the 


Poole Manufacturing Company, Westport, Conn. 
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Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
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Street & Finney, Inc., 40 West 40th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers im 
ishing 


selected sections for the Bay State 
Company, canned fish, Boston. 
G. Lynn Sumner Agency, 


ported to have secured account of Amory, 
Browne & Company, “Gilbrac” ginghams, 
Boston. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 410 North 


Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Growers. 


Thwing & Herbert, Inc., 415 Lexington ave- 
New York. Placing orders with news 
papers in selected secticns for G. & C. Merriam 
Dictionary,” Springfield, 


nue, 
Company ‘Webster’s 
Mass. 

United Advertising Agency, 
New York. Now handling account ofi 
genase Dry Ginger Ale, 


James T. Wetherald, 
Boston. 
Powder Company, Boston, 
“Sykes Comfort” powder. 

Frank B. White Company, 
street, Chicago. 
Smith Incubator Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


110 Newbury 


Young & Rubicam, Atlantic Building, Phila- 
Making contracts with newspapers in 
Larves Corporation, 


delphia. 
various sections for’ the 
moth proofing machine, Brooklyn. 


New York. Re- 


Placing orders with 
some Western newspapers for the Japanese Tea 


339 Sth avenue, 
the 
Long Island City, 


street, 
Has secured account of the Comfort 
manufacturers of 


76 W. Monroe 
Now handling account of the 
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BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


: 


ing it, 


boxes in their auditoriums and delivered 


city for a presidential election, 
‘jof Colorado polled 25 per cent of its 
normal vote of presidential election year. 


nounced as fast as a corps of tellers could 


'in a Rocky Mountain referendum on 


and Beer, 18,999—an overwhelmingly wet 


Denver Post to take the results of the 


Hungerford of the Colorado W. C. Je alll 


WETS WIN IN DAILY’S 
PROHIBITION POLL 


Denver Post Referendum Created High 
Interest and Drew 110,000 Votes 
—Wets Opposed Voting 
With Paid Space 


UNINFLUENCED DAILY IS 
RETAILER’S BEST BUY 


(Continued from page 11) 


in your city in the last ten years have 

extended their trading territories two, 

three and in some cases four times as 

a result of our state good-roads system. 

To the merchant and to the publisher, 

good roads are vital. 

Consider the question of establishing 
new official holidays. At one time last 
winter there were seven bills pending 
before the Ohio Legislature, calling for 
the creation of new holidays. I need 
not point out that this is a matter of equal 
concern to the merchant and to the news- 
paper. Where the store is forced to 
close for a holiday the overhead continues 
and sales opportunities are lost which 
never can be recovered. The newspaper 
is affected even more vitally. Where 
the holiday occurs in mid-week, for ex- 
ample, the evening editions of the day 
preceding the holiday and the subsequent 
morning editions are practically dead. 
Your overhead likewise continues, 

Consider the matter of property taxa- 
tion. You operate your business in ex- 
pensive downtown location. Your plant, 
your equipment, and your stocks of news 
print cannot be hidden from the assessor. 
Your books must be kept in the daily 
operation of your business so that they are 
easily accessible to the tax inquisitor 
should he seek to determine the value of 
your accounts receivable, which are taxed 
as credit. The merchant is exactly in the 
same position. He occupies even more 
expensive downtown property; his mer- 
chandise stocks cannot be concealed, and 
his books are always open. Both groups 
in this state for years have suffered 
tremendously through unfair taxation, 
while owners of billions of dollars of 
intangible wealth are escaping with little 
or no assessment. Owners and users of 
downtown real estate are discriminated 
against in Ohio as in no other modern 
commonwealth, It is about time that those 
of us who foot these unjust bills should 
get together and demand from our goy- 
ernment some equalization of our increas- 
ing tax burdens. 

There is no reason why the newspapers 
cannot during the next few years develop 
other special merchandise seasons or 
translate existing holiday periods more 
definitely into terms of. merchandising. 
There is no reason why, for. example, 
Mother’s Day should not become a gen- 
eral merchandising event. Newspapers 
very easily could emphasize and intensify 
the gift-giving possibilities of our spring 
graduation season. It is quite within the 
range of possibility that newspapers and 
merchants could profitably co-operate in 
a publicity campaign which would greatly 
increase the volume of sales in connection 
with vacation preparations. 

The newspaper publisher need have no 
fear that news column exploitation of 
these general events will relieve the ad- 
vertiser of the necessity of buying space 
to promote his special merchandise of- 
ferings. It must be clear to anyone that 
if a newspaper in any community creates 
a merchandising interest in any given 
season or event, every intelligent merchant 
hasten to identify his particular 
institution with these special possibilities 
through liberal use of display advertising. 

I feel that completely effective co- 
operation between the publisher and the 
merchant must be developed through 
gradual steps. I believe that if, in any 
community, the newspaper publisher will 
carefully study the situation and will 
inaugurate any one of the devices I have 
mentioned, he will quickly and rapidly 
extend the degree of co-operation. It is 
a field which so vitally affects the future 
development of your newspaper property 
that it cannot be approached in a hap- 
hazard or incidental manner. - It must 
be studied. Merchants must be educated 
to understand the publisher’s aims and to 
appreciate the character of the service 
which you may offer. 


Approximately 110,000 men and women 
cast their ballots for or against prohibi- 
tion and for or against wine and beer 


prohibition conducted 
Denver Post. 
Ballots were published in all editions 
, of the Post for eight days beginning Feb. 
12. No votes were counted except those 
on regular Denver Post ballots signed by 
‘the full name and address of the voter. 
The referendum awakened intense inter- 
est. Both wets and drys heatedly argued 
the value of the referendum, the wets on 
the whole opposing and the drys favor- 
Anti-prohibition organizations 
called upon their members not to vote 
and even used paid advertising advising 
people against taking part in the referen- 
dum. 
On the other hand churches put ballot 


recently by the 


the church vote to the offices of the Post. 

The total vote polled in Denver was 
jhalf as many ballots as is cast in that 
The state 


The result of the referendum, an- 
‘count the vote, was: For Prohibition, 20,- 
756; Against. Prohibition, 79,700; For 
Wine and Beer, 83,356; Against Wine 


vote on both questions. 
A’ movement is now on foot by the 


Post referendum to Congress. 

| To insure fairness in the vote count, 
the Denver Post appointed as election 
judges Former Governor Oliver Shoup, 
Col. Patrick J. Hamrock, Mrs. Adrianna 


Fred Farrar, Claude K- Boettcher and 
Spencer Penrose—all representative citi- 
tens of high standing in Colorado. 

_ Ballots came in from all parts of. Colo- 
rado and from every Rocky Mountain 
itate, 

Among the interesting facts brought 
jut by the referendum was the heavy wet 
rote cast by - women, Thirty-eight per 
ent of the total vote was cast by women 
nd 75 per cent of all women voting 
aarked their ballots wet, the count re- 
ealed. The woman vote was 37 per cent 
'f the total wet vote and 40 per cent of 
ne total dry vote. 


Tuckahoe Weekly to Broadcast 


The Tuckahoe (N. Y.) Eastchester 
ttzen-Bulletin, which is promoting a 
Boost Tuckahoe Week” has arranged to 
‘oadcast a program by Tuckahoe talent 
‘fer station WEBJ March 17. James 
haughnessy, executive secretary of 
ie American Association of Advertis- 
i Agencies, who is village president 
i Beckabos will be a speaker. Maj. 


- Lovejoy is publisher of Citizen- 
illetin. will 


i 
} 
5 


Nunns’ Buy Pampas News 


\Dr. web and C. L. Nunn, who a week 
#0 purchased the Panhandle (Tex.) 
yerald, this week in association with 
lwid M. Warren, of the Amarillo 
(ex.) News-Globe staff, purchased the 
Jimpas (Tex.) News, weekly, from Joe 

Smith, Sr., and his son. The sale 
Tirks the retirement of Mr. Smith from 
ts Texas newspaper field where he is re- 
&rded the dean of editors. He is 79 
Yirs old. 


| Editorial Page Religious Column 


(he Chicago Tribune announces that 
inning next Sunday a series of re- 
ous subjects in one of the columns of 
editorial page. The Rev. W. B. 
\rton, religious editor, will have charge 
e series. 


If you get a breezy letter, maybe it 
came by airmail—Columbia Record. 
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Local Happenings In 


INDIANA 


Interest The Community 


More serious attention is given to the newspapers 
than to any other medium of information or 
reader interest. 


Advertisements receive greater attention from 
newspaper readers than is generally supposed. 
It is not hard to recall some occasion when an 
advertisement has produced results that bordered 
on the sensational. Such results are possible only 
when intense local interest is aroused. Local 
interest is aroused only through the daily news- 
papers. 


Following the proper distribution of your mer- 
chandise in a given territory, it is well, in contem- 
plating an effective sales promotion plan, to 
consider the contact of local dealer and consumer. 
They are both your prospects—both readers of 
the local paper—have mutual interest in your 
product. 


No alert dealer would fail to carry merchandise 
for which consumer demand is to be created 
through the local newspapers. 


When the local dealer carries your product it is 
news to the consumer. 


Advertise to the Indiana folks 


through these home papers. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
*Columbus Republican ............... (E) 4,860 .03 
{Connersville News-Examiner ......... (E) 4,557 025 
tDecatur Democrat ....... aisedie weet (E) 3,194 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (M) 34,198 .08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 30,599 08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........... (E) 42,168 10 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune ......... (E) 15,019 06 
tHammond.)Times.. J.22..0.... Eee lene (E) 17,127 .06 
{Huntington Pressey. 1.04.4 en eee (M &S) 3,836 025 
= lndanapolist NEWS ania. os ccies/s meen. (E) 125,827 25 
“L -_(M) 7,761) 
afayette Journal & Courier (E) 13,204 § 20,965 .06 
{La Porte Herald-Argus ............. (E) 6,560 .035 
{Shelbyville Democrat ............... (E) 4,012 025 
*South Bend News-Times.... i ney ; 25,305 07 
*South Bend News-Times ......... ase (S) 23,249 07 
South Bend Tribune....(S) 19,735....(E) 20,697 .06 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 22,784 06 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
tGovernment Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
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FILM STAR WINS STEP 
IN LIBEL SUIT 


Court of Appeals Reverses 
Court’s Dismissal of Doris Keane’s 
$100,000 Suit Against New York 
Evening Graphic 


Lower 


Doris Keane, motion picture star, won 
her case in New York’s highest court 
when the Court of Appeals in Albany 
Tuesday handed down a decision revers- 
ing the lower courts in dismissing her 
$100,000 libel action against the Mac- 
Fadden Newspaper Publishing Corpora- 
tion, publisher of the New York Eve- 
ning Graphic. 

Miss Keane has been the wife of Basil 
Sydney since 1918, and the alleged libel 
published, Dec. 15, 1924, stated that “ac- 
cording to rumor, she is ‘Fatty’ Ar- 
buckle’s latest lady love.” It appeared 
on the first page of the paper with a 
photograph of Miss Keane. Another 
article in the same issue under a date 
line of Monterey, Cal., was to the effect 
that Miss Keane attended a barbecue 
given by Arbuckle and that no informa- 
tion could be obtained as to whether or 
not he was to marry her. For the pur- 
pose of showing the alleged libelous 
nature of the publications references were 
made in the complaint to Arbuckle’s 
murder trials in California, the fact that 
thereafter his pictures were banned 
throughout the country because of his 
alleged notoriously bad reputation. 

Justice Aaron J. Levy dismissed the 
complaint on the ground that the refer- 
ences to Miss Keane were not libelous 
per se without explanation and the alle- 
gation of special damages. Her counsel 
maintained that a false statement that a 
married woman was to marry a man of 
a notoriously bad reputation was libelous 
per se in holding her up to public ridicule, 
contempt, scorn, obloquy and shame. 

Judge Frederick E. Crane, writing the 
majority opinion of the court said: “The 
court should take the defamatory pub- 
lication in determining its characteristics 
and result in the same way that the 
reading public acquainted with the 
parties and the subject would take it.” 
Judge Cuthbert W. Pound wrote a dis- 
senting opinion with which Chief Judge 
rank H. Hiscock concurred. 


LAUNCHING SPELLING BEE 


Twenty-seven Newspapers Tie-up with 
Louisville Courier-Journal Contest 


The National Spelling Bee, sponsored 
by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
nationally and by 27 newspapers locally 
will be launched this month. 

More than $20,000 in prize money is 
being offered on the various prize lists, 
and the local winners will be taken to 
Washington for the finals in June. These 
prizes will be $2,000 in gold of which 
$1,000 and a gold medal will go to the 
winner. 

J. A. Humphreys, Jr., news promotion 
manager of the Courier-Journal is direct- 
ing the contest. He first inaugurated the 
Spelling Bee last year, with 10 news- 
papers assisting. 

The following newspapers are sponsor- 
ing local contests: 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Press-Union; 
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Detroit News; Akron Beacon-Journal; 
Houston Chronicle; South Bend News- 
Times; Hartford Times; New Haven 
Register; Trenton Times; Charlotte Ob- 
server; St. Lowis Times; Winston- 
Salem Sentinel; Scranton Republican; 
New Bedford Standard; Fall River Her- 
ald; New Britain Herald; Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette; Binghamton Press; 
Fort Worth Press; Memphis Press; 
Oklahoma City News; Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch-Herald; Lancaster (Pa.) New Era; 
Reading (Pa.) Tribune; Walnungton 
(Del.) Every Evening; Rockford (ill.) 
Republic; Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


SUNDAY EDITION LAUNCHED 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal Venture 


Starts With 76 Pages 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal on 
Sunday, Feb. 28, launched its new Sunday 
edition, the initial issue carrying 76 pages. 
The paper is owned by John H. Perry, 
owner also of the Pensacola Journal and 
Pensacola News, and the Reading (Pa.) 
Times. 

The new edition was a success, the pub- 
lishers assert, and was well received. It 
carries a magazine feature section of local 
features, comics, and sections devoted to 
real estate, automobiles, state news and 
other activities. 

H. W. Schaefer is editor of the Sunday 
department. He is assisted by Arthur J. 
Busch. 

The Journal recently moved into its new 
home and held a “house warming” soon 
afterwards. Its new plant is one of the 
most modern newspaper establishments in 
the country. All equipment is new. 


Duncan (Okla.) Banner Sold 


The Duncan (Okla.) Daily and Weekly 
Banner have been sold to the Duncan 
Publishing Company, with B. L. Aber- 
nethy, formerly of the Associated Press, 
the new editor-manager. Ed J. Leeman, 
who formerly owned the property founded 
the Banner 20 years ago. 


PREMIUM CONTEST SEEN ONE 
YEAR AFTER 


(Continued from page 7) 


considering my circulation wasn’t going 
to be so considered by the A. B. C. I 
realized that there would be hundreds of 
names which would never be counted 
at all, as soon as a circulation man famili- 
ar with their system, pointed out to me 
just how they made their audits. So I 
was like the rabbit that climbed the tree, 
I had to do it. About then along came 
these contest people and I clutched at the 
opportunity and they did what I asked 
them to, they gave me the circulation 
to save my face on my A. B. C. audit. 
And so, I say, if a publisher finds that 
he has to have circulation and have it in 
a hurry, I don’t know of any way to get 
it on the books as quickly as through one 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely a 
few hundred more circulation 
The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news-_ 


than its competitor. 


lation 


circulation in 


papers combined. 
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of these bally-hoo contests. As to the 
character of the circulation, that is anoth- 
er story. The percentage of failure to 
obtain renewals, which seems large to me, 
is in itself an index to the character of 
that circulation. I don’t believe that many 
of those who failed to renew paid much 
attention to the paper when it came. I’m 
just that proud of the Columbian to be- 
lieve that no person in the community 
could read it for a year and then possibly 
get along without it. But it was quick 
circulation which I wanted, and I got just 
what I wanted and it would ill become 
me to find fault with the agency which 
performed the service. Nor am I going 
to find fault with them. They did in 
every respect more than they said they 
would do—in the manner of conducting 
that contest—and if I want to blame any- 
one I’ll have to blame myself. 

I don’t believe I would ever put on an- 
other contest. I believe that the money 
spent for prizes, commissions and the 
other things, if spent in the course of a 
year in improving the newspaper, in con- 
sistent advertising through every possible 
medium and in careful solicitation in my 
community, would bring more new sub- 
scribers of the right kind than two such 
contests would bring. Then, too, there’s 
a certain amount of woe to holding a con- 
test and a fearful disruption of the en- 
tire office staff. These agency fellows 
will tell you that “youll hardly know 
we're here,” but that’s quite the opposite 
of the actual facts. In fact the publisher 
will hardly know anything else during 
one of these contests and he'll find it al- 
most impossible to attend to his usual 
duties. And there’s another thing. I 
can’t say just what it is, but there’s 
something of a feeling of losing some 
of your self-respect in one of these. 
You can’t just describe it, but you find 
yourself wondering what your associates 
think of you for resorting to such 
methods of business, and honorable 
though they may be, you don’t just feel 
right about it all. 

There’s no such feeling about it in 
going after circulation through pepping up 
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These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a wnit under a single 
contact. The 650,000 Dairy 
Woritp — Eveninc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


She KVekinn World 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


your sport page, giving more thought to! 
your editorial column, improving the | 
make-up of your paper and trying to} 
improve the picture service you are giv-' 
ing your readers. Those things have 
quite the opposite effect on one’s self- 
respect. It’s such a clean, decent way to) 
go after circulation. It may not get the 
results so quickly, but I’ll venture that 
there'll be no 50 per cent drop off from 
subscribers who come in because the 
paper has been improved. 

And so as I said, it was mighty sweet) 
music to me to hear my circulation!) 
manager proposing as a means of getting | 
more circulation, not some new premium, | 
not some prize, but pepping up the sport 
page. 


A. P. Vaughan Dies in Houston 


A. P. Vaughan, for years in charge of| 
the Houston bureau of the Galveston) 
(Tex.) News and Dallas News, died| 
three hours after he was struck by an 
automobile on the street of Houston,| 
March 4. Vaughan leaves a widow and_ 
eight children. 


Los Angeles Times 


California's 
Great Newspaper 


More news, reading 


matter and advertising 
than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Circulation 96% home 
delivered and 95% con- 
centrated in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan market 


We're ready to 
build big Spring 
Real Estate and 
Automotive vol- 
ume. Are you? 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors. | 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


Talk to the people of | 
Montgomery County, | 
Pennsylvania, 
through the paper of - 
their choice 


Norristown 
Gimes PHerald 


National Representative i | 
Paul Block, Ine. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit. 
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Editor 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


[HE column which F, P, A. conducts 
for the New York W orld is too well- 

snown among newspaper men to require 
ny description. It is famous not only 
or the work of its conductor but also 
por the work of its numerous contribu- 
ors. ; . 

In “The Conning Tower Book” (Macy- 
fasius, publisher) F. P. A. himself has 
rought together a collection of the best 
erses contributed to his column during 
we past 20 years. While most of the 
lections are from his columns printed 
' the New York World, he has not 
esitated to draw upon contributions 
anted in his column when he was on 
ie New York Tribune and also on the 
ew York Evening Mail. 

A foreword is contributed by Mr. 
dams. In it he speaks of his work as 
(column conductor as follows: 

It isa source of daily wonder, the columnist’s 
prning mail. For it is the mail, more than 
jything else, that makes the columnist’s job a 
light, romantic .adventure instead of an irk- 
ime duty. It is gambling, and gambling on 
‘vet. There may be nothing in the mail that 
i} worth slitting an envelope for; there may 
} anything from anybedy from anywhere, 
Why the contributor contributes is what most 
cerists, especially most contributors; want to 
low. I know, for I too have lived in that 
deadia; I too have known what it was to 
# up at five o’clock in the morning (those 
\re the days when a morning Paper was a 
a thing that you 
tld buy on the street at nine in the evening) 
al wait for the Paper to be delivered, to see 
vether I had made the column (Bigbaeles, 
(was, in the Chicago Tribune). And I have 
vepted and thrown away many contributions, 
jt is, first of all, vanity that makes the 
tributor send in, for no monetary reward, 
| material. Vanity, it jis true, with many 
| lifications and inflections; but still vanity. 
the column is a proving ground, a tourna- 
Mit field, where the challenge is eternal, con- 
tous. And when Morrie or Flaccus or 
Gites or A. =X. M. sees a paragraph or a 
(nm in Monday’s column, he can hardly wait 
Hl Tuesday’s paper is published, that his 
(m or paragraph, better, more adroit, wiser, 
Unier, or bitterer, may appear. A’s ballade 
1Tuesday was well enough, but wait until 
é-and the rest of that crowd—sees my chant 
1 Wednesday! C landed three times last 
(s; I'll land five times this week. 


a this foreword Mr. Adams lists a 
lat advantage of newspaper publica- 
¢. If a man sends a contribution to 
*wspaper he may see his work in type 
next day, whereas if he sends it to 
ve literary periodical he may have to 
« from ten days to two years before 
and what is still more important, 
friends—may see it. Incidentally, Mr. 
‘ms also mentions the tricks that 
‘played upon column conductors by 
(essional writers who send good stuff 
"rT assumed names just to see 
ther the conductor knows good ma- 
‘l_ when it comes through the mail. 
this matter Mr. Adams adds: 


\ver consciously have I printed anything 
ftarried a big or a well-known name merely 
tat account; and never have I thrown 
4a professional writer’s good (good in my 
tim) stuff that was signed with another 
1 or initials. 


le book opens with “Ballade of 
1,” by Ted Robinson, a w. k. news- 
man of Cleveland—also a column 
lictor. It is not so long but that 


{may be found for it in this connec- 
? 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 


hs resumed our Smiles 
smics, used |] years ago 


le International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


You are a genius, F. P, A., 
_And I, a mere columnar guy. 
‘ou have your, J 

How in S: H.’do J get by? 

I have a leave to stall and _ lie, 
And my untruths do please His Nibs 
The Editor—what boots it? Fie! 

I would I had your good contribs, 


I would that on the morrow-day, 
When I of fresh-caught wit am shy, 
Some, now, GaSook, like G, S. K 
Might score me with a well-placed fly, 
Tis dinner time—yet, though I try 
Full feverish for flights and fibs, 
I’m late for soup—nay, e’en for pie! 
I would I had your gcod contribs! 


Lay late, considering a lay: 
And so to breakfast on a dry 
Indifferent omelette, where I pray 
My wife with Mistress A. to vie, 
And do my stint: but she doth ery 
And say, poor wretch, e’en now her ribs 
Show, with the c. of 1. so high. 
I would I had your good contribs! 


I’ve one whose stuff is far from dry, 
But I suspect the fellow cribs. : 
Now you’ve gained me—but what gain I]? 
I would I had your GOOD contribs! 


The follow-up story is always rather 
pronounced in a newspaper column. Usu- 
ally the first story is a quatrain to which 
first one contributor and then another 
adds his or her four lines. A good il- 
lustration may be found on page 20 
headed “To Be Continued.” The conclu- 
sion as given on page 22 follows: 


Said A. E. M. to F. P. As 
“Are these things going to run alway?” 
“No, this may be the last of them,” 
Said F. P. A. to 

A. E. M. 


For the readers of this paper one of 
the best contributions is “A Copyread- 
er’s Dream of Fair Women” by Long 
John Silver (page 117). Its opening 
stanza is: 


I dreamed I read from off the city wire 
Legends of fair women, in deep wce 

Twanged on the hungry space-writer’s brass lyre 
To cop some bootleg dough. 


The remaining stanzas give the story 
in detail—with appropriate heads. 

A glance at the contributors listed on 
the jacket reveals the names of many 
members of the working press. That 
fact may explain the newspaper flavor 
found throughout the volume. It is one 
safe bet that any review copy regardless 
to whom it may be addressed will be 
kept by the first reader—unless he is 
found out by the boss. 


* * * 


COMPETITOR for Enptror & Pus- 
LISHER has appeared in Tokio, Japan. 
Number 1 bears the date of Jan. 31, 1926. 
A fairly accurate translation of the title 
is Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Journalism. 
The contents of the first issue deal 
with the dualistic principle of journalism, 
the relations that should exist between the 


Fy DITORIAL RESEARCH 

REPORTS supply accurate 
information upon the major prob- 
lems which call for frequent edi- 
torial comment. 

The reports are for the informa- 
tion and review of editors and 
publishers rather than for publica- 
tion, 

They are in use by the leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The cost of this service, based 
upon circulation, is compatible 
with every moderately liberal 
editorial expense budget. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


828—18th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


what you might call, way— 
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state and the press, a discussion of the 
new press laws in Italy, a description of 
the technical courses in journalism offered 
at German universities, and a survey of 
the influence of the radio on the press. 

The editor of this technical trade paper 
of Japan is Dr. H. Ono. TI am going to 
take the chance of speaking not only for 
myself but also for Eprror & PUBLISHER 
in sending best wishes to the sister sheet 
in Japan. 

* ok Ok 


(CATHERINE BRODY has covered 

exceptionally well her assignment 
“Newspaper Girls” in the American 
Mercury for March. She finds that 
newspaper men do not make any distinc- 
tion between borrowing from a man and 
from a woman, “except that a woman 
usually has less money to lend.” On 
another matter she finds a sharp distinc- 
tion drawn—when it comes to borrow- 
ing tobacco for the pipe or a cigarette 
from the case. On this point she says: 


Inside his shop, indeed, the most hardboiled 
newspaper man is still a knight in shining 
armor, self-appointed to save lovely woman from 
the perils of the news assignment, and if nec- 
essary, from herself. She may smoke anywhere 
else without any protest from him, but in the 
city room—mark the Unwritten Law—she may 
not smoke because it gives the place an inde- 
cent look! (except from the secret code of morals 
of the New York World). As a liberated 
woman, she may, in theory, go anywhere she 
wishes at any hour she wishes, but in the city 
room hearken to the humane policy of the New 
York Times as outlined by Mr. Carr Van Anda 
fo a woman job-hunter: “It is the policy of this 
paper not to hire women for work which will 
keep them out late at night.”” Every city editor 
echoes him: “I can send a man anywhere, but 
there are places where a woman can’t be sent, 
and stories that a woman can’t cover.” 

Somewhat in detail she replies to Mr. 
Van Anda by relating some experiences 
of newspaper women. She gives a few 
of her own while on the street in the role 
of Inquiring Reporter. She believes that 
the spectacular papers and the picture 
papers employ women more readily than 
other types and that the former treat the 
women on their staffs, if anything better 
than the men, In her opinion there is only 


one bona fide woman reporter who is 


RADIO interest 
IS growing 
DAILY. Is the 
INTEREST in 
YOUR radio 
PAGE growing 
AT the same 
RATE? We have 


THE features 
THAT will bring 
YOU radio 
CIRCULATION. 


AUDIO SERVICE 
326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 


Consistent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


H We do not use just one 
outstanding success to 
show you as proof of our 
ability. Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 
a success. 


We have 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa 
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widely known and respected—Genevieyve 
Forbes of the ¢ hicago Tribune. 

3y way of conclusion she makes this 
somewhat startling observation : 

However, all is not lost. I notice with ad- 
miration that the girl reporters are changing 
their tactics. No more stunts to win the pro- 
fessional respect of-the city editor! They are 
concentrating on their appearance and attacking 
his susceptibility as a male. 


Wants Printing Time on Dailies 


Delegate R. Lindsay Gordon, of Louisa, 
has introduced in the House of Dele- 
gates of the Virginia Genera] Assembly 
a bill which would require all news- 
Papers sold in Virginia to show the 
hour and date printed in plain type on 
the front page. The bill provides that 
the time of day, the day of the month and 
the year of printing shall be printed con- 
spicuously at the top of the first page, 
in type not smaller than 8 point. The 


penalty for violation would be a fine of 
$10 for each separate offense. 


Is Impartial Law 
Enforcement Possible ? 


GENERAL SMEDLEY 
D. BUTLER IN 30 DAILY 


ARTICLES TELLS THE INSIDE 
STORY OF HIS FIGHT IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HIS EXPERIENCES REVEAL 
PROBLEMS OF CRIME AND 
VICE ‘SUPPRESSION THAT 
EXIST IN ANY AMERICAN 
C@hipys ‘ 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 


John N. Wheeler, Pres. 


154 Nassau St. New York City 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper, 


The Detroit News 


Offers “advertisers 


unusual opportunities 


PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
LOUISVILLE KY 
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SPAULDING TELLS TASK 
OF SMALL DAILIES 


First Aim Should Be to Give Full 
Measure of Service to Readers 
Shawnee Publisher Tells 
Oklahoma Press Group 


The newspaper of today that is to be 
permanently successful must give its first 
thought to the subscriber, H. G. Spauld- 
ing, publisher of 
Shawnee (Okla.) 
Morning News 
told the Okla- 
homa Press As- 
sociation at its 
recent meeting in 
Oklahoma City. 

“Tt must give 
its full measure 
of news, enter- 
tainment and in- 
struction from 
day to day. It 
must have char- 
acter. It must 
adopt and follow 
a policy that will 
win the support and confidence of the 
people through its consistent champion- 
ship of the cause of the public and the 
systematic and faithful detailing of the 
daily doings of its own people.” 

Discussing the up-building of a small 
town daily, Mr. Spaulding said in part: 

“The newspaper that carries news and 
reading matter very largely to give an 
excuse for carrying a large volume of 
advertising is doomed to early decay, for 
no newspaper that is 80 per cent adver- 
tising can command. the consistent sup- 
port of the reading public and is there- 
fore compelled to resort to bargain offers 
and premiums to sustain a showing ofa 
subscription list, repeating these tactics 
year after year. 

“Tt is of daily newspapers in cities of 
the 25,000 class or of less than 10,000 
circulation of which 1 would speak. 

“But what are the prime requisites of 
a newspaper which will interest the 
people and gain a foothold eventually 
that will result in automatically renewing 
a large part of its subscription list year 
after year and cause subscribers to pay 
by the year rather than from month to 
month as is very largely the case with 
many newspapers today? 


“First of all, the small city paper 
must not despise the methods which have 
been so successful with many country 
weeklies. They must not get the idea 
that the piece of news that deserves a 
head or that carries a date line is more 
important than the local or community 
happenings. This has been one of the 
main points against many of the smaller 
dailies. 

“Like the country weekly, the small 
daily must print all of the little incon- 
sequential bits of news in its circulation 
zone. Perchance it seeks a large rural 
circulation it must have correspondents 
in every community and in most of the 
important school districts. . 


“Your daily newspaper to appeal to 
your body of readers must be well- 
rounded. It must have the news of the 
community and city. It must have the 
major happenings of the state and the 
big news of the country and the world. 
It is absolutely essential that editorial 
comment and_ interpretative discussion 
be had on the main developments at home 
and abroad and especially in the matter 
of public affairs. The editorial page 
should also have well selected editorial 
comment from other newspapers, a fea- 
ture article of some sort printed daily 
and possibly an intriguing daily skit 
prepared for women readers. especially, 
something that will possess both con- 
tinuity and interest. 

“T believe the time has come when the 
daily newspapers of Oklahoma should 
adopt a code of ethics or standard of 
practice. Here are three suggestions : 
or ks No Christmas bargain subscrip- 
tion rates. 


“2 No contests or premiums. 
“3° Reduce publicity to the minimum.” 


H. G. SPAULDING 
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Wood Heads Boxing Writers 


Wilbur Wood, New York Sun, was 
elected president of the Boxing Writers 
Association of New York City, recently 
organized society designed to bring about 
co-operation between the writers and the 
sport field they cover, such as exists in 
organized baseball. Other offices are Ed 
Van Every, New York Evening World, 
vice-president; James Jennings, New 
York Evening Graphic; Homer Thorne, 
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Associated Press, secretary; and Samuel 
Taub, New York Morning Telegraph, 
corresponding secretary. James P. Daw- 
son, New York Times, presided at the 
new organization’s first meeting. 


Ad Club to Give Cups 
The Advertising Club of St. Louis will 
make five awards for noteworthy work in 
advertising this year. Five loving cups 
will be awarded as follows: 


“For the most noteworthy contribution | 
to the welfare of the personnel of the club, | 

“For the most noteworthy contribution | 
to the general stability of the club. “| 

“Ror the most noteworthy contribution 
to the advancement of advertising. 

“Ror the most noteworthy contribution | 
to the A. A. C. of W. | 

“Por the most noteworthy contribution 
to civic advancement.” 

John J. Johns is chairman of the awards | 
committee. ' 


Supplies and Equipment 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO —NEW YORK — LONDON 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Write for Information Concerning 


Wilke’s Metal 
Insurance Plan 
It Will Save You Money 


Metals Refining Co. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 


IF IT’S A HOE, 


7 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Combined Saw Table and Mono - Rail Trimmer 


The Hoe Patented Mono-Rail prin- 


accuracy in 


Ce eS a 


ir.1T ss 4 >: 
R. HOE & CO., INC., 504 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. 


Good Values in 
Rebuilt Equipment 


No. 2 Miehle 2 rev. 4-roller Cyl- 
inder Press, bed size 35 x 50 
Huber Hodgman 2 rev. Cylinder 
Press, bed size 46 x 66 

15 x 21 Golding Art Jobber 

14 x 22 John Thomson 

No. 8 Linotype—almost new 

Steel Galleys—single, double and 
triple column 

Type Cabinets—Steel or Wood 

Steel-top Form Tables 

7 and 8-col. Casting Boxes 

Send for current issue of “Hall 
Broadcaster” 


THOMAS W. HALL 
COMPANY, Inc. 


575 Washington Street 
New York City 


ry 
C085 Priy 
TUM 
\ CPR 


¥! 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at. same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11/4 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22! seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


This Machine combines 
the advantages of the Hoe 
Pedestal Saw Table and 
the Hoe Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is supplied 
with either Style “A” Cut- 
ter Head for trimming 
Wood Blocks or Style “B” for extra 
heavy cutting on Zinc or Copper. 


ciple allows the Operator to follow 
the work beyond the Cutter Head 
permitting more speed and greater 
trimming Wood or 
Metal Blocks of varied sizes. 


IT’S THE BEST 


7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small § 
publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ae. York Cleveland pe 
pitteburg! Cipcinnati Buffalo 
EItISD ESS Boston < . 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
H. B. Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER | 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If 80, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don't melt your metal twice to use *| 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys: 
tem.” References gladly furnished. | 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. | 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Illinois | 


| 


Chicago 
World Bldg., New York City 


The Classified Department of EDITOR | 
& PUBLISHER does more than sell white 
space, 
measure of attention that individualizes | 
his problem to the people he wants 10) 
reach, 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 
White space charge at same rate per line per 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions, 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. 
COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


—_—_— 


Promotion 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this -one line of endeavor 
is your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 

March 20th to April Ist is the time to start 
our two pay china campaigns. Solicitors will 
secure from 7-10 orders daily, costing less than 
25c. Write for plans today. Results are ex- 
one The Albright-China Co., Carrollton, 
Ohio. 


Premiums 


Excellent Pulling—Low Price Premiums $0.40 
to $0.95. City, country or mail use. China 
appeals when everything else fails, The 
Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 

S. Two more china campaigns in Penna, 


General Promotion 


‘Advertising Promotion—If you want more 
jusiness, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Pages 


Fr A ee ee eee 

'pecial Feature Pages—Local display developed 

‘tom non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Build- 

og, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Edi- 

-ons. Every account guaranteed. William E. 

‘ordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Editor 
Publisher. 


| 


Mediums 


‘gency, Advertiser, or individual, interested 
(contracting for space in string of dailies and 
jeeklies at much lower figure than regular 
ites. Address J. N. Vickers, Box 922, Dallas, 
-exas. 


'USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
[ESINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


jsily—Some men are just as stingy in spend- 
‘g their money as women. Many of them are 
aking to steal something. Well here isa 
ance for some of you birds who are Squeezing 
(ur government bonds and holding on to your 
sh oping to take it with you to your graves 
id use it in the other world. You remind me 
(the Jew in my country who just before he 
ed asked the minister to see that a Radio was 
stalled in his casket when he passed away. 
‘le minister asked him what he wanted to do 
tit for and the Jew replied: “When the 
Jdgment Day comes I want to tune in early 
éd hear what is going on. If there are any 
«ner Icts offered for sale in heaven T want 
tget one before that last Partner of mine on 
eth beats me to it.” . : 
[ can sell you a daily paper, without opposi- 
in, city of 18,000 in Ohio which has industrial 
fy roll per month of around $1,000,000, cir- 
tation 1500 (should be 4500), Goss-Comet 
Piss, two linotypes; inside of office will, the 
yer tells me, invoice better than $15,000, 
merly priced with me at $27,500—now priced 
“sell quickly at $12,500 cash. Well you want 
(know why these owners want to sell. The 
ith is they have three other daily papers in 
+o and have not been able to hire a manager 
>» can make any money out of this property 
dee it is not losing any. True it is near 
lirge city and true it has many foreigners as 
zens but any man with sense knows it is 
lerpriced and that all this paper needs is a 
' man to go and live there and co-operate with 
E population in the right way. It is a chain 
ifspaper property and the people of the city 
bvhich it is published want the paper to have 
Jitizen owner and you cannot blame them. 

yin this ad which costs like hell I have tried 

ell you the blue points as well as the goog 
ts, and if some of you hard-to-please and 


18 f; I am concerned you can yu to 


devil—Omar DL. Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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fin Virginia; two in Pennsylvania; two in 
ida; one in North Carolina; one in Illinois. 
i, Shale, Times Building, New York. 
Pirtunity in Illinois county seat, town of 
“ly ten thousand to merge two dailies at 
Nain price and dominate field. $20,000 cash 
Gsary. Ask for prop. 351x. The H. F, 
C'ichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


Newspapers for Sale 


Newspaper, well equipped, for sale in 
tmountain city of 10,000; absolutely domi- 
its field; making guaranteed net cash profit 
30 per cent on sale price; if you have 
00.00 in actual cash for first payment, com- 
details and audit of books furnished, other- 
© information given. Address Box B-777, 
Ir & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 
——ooo 


Syndicate Features 


Jewish Daily Forward and United America are 
the new custcmers this week. Write for 
samples of a live, alert, up-to-date service. The 
Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New 
York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Copy Desk Man experienced, wanted by news- 
Paper of fifty thousand circulation, two hours 
away from New York. Must be first class man. 
State full particulars, Previous experience. 
B-784, Editor & Publisher. 

Display Advertising Solicitor wanted. State 
salary and experience. Write Manager, Journal 
Herald, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Editorial Cartoonist wanted by morning daily 
in city of 200,000, over night from New York. 
Salary based on previous experience and quality 
of work. Position permanent with opportunity 
for advancement. Applications confidential. 
B-779, Editor & Publisher. 

Local Advertising Solicitor, and copy writer, 
experienced, wanted. Steady position for capable 
man. Apply B-783, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager-Solicitor, 28, married, 
seeks connection with growing paper in city 
between 20,000 and 150,000 where marked 
ability as copy-writer, linage and _ good-will 
builder is needed. Hard work, keen competi- 
tion no deterrent. Salary $60, but future 
Prospects, living conditions first considerations. 
B-704, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Man—Experienced on dailies; so- 
licitor, ad writer, familiar with making lay- 
outs, etc., desires position with daily or maga- 
zine in South. Address B-795, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Advertising Manager—Thoroughly experienced 
n€wspaper executive with an enviable record over 
sixteen years, wants connection with progressive 


paper in city over hundred thousand. Prefer 
second or third paper where possibilities are 
limited only by effort put forth. Successful 
organizer, Jeader and creator of business. 
Young, aggressive, married. Want permanent 
connection where record will be recognized, 
Write for full particulars. Address B-793, 


Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager—Classified Manager, now 
employed. Over 14 years’ experience Metro- 
politan newspapers. Thoroughly experienced, 
seasoned go-getter; local display, publicity, 
national accounts, merchandising, etc. At pres- 
ent managing local daily of over 65,000. _ Best 
credentials. Address B-754, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Auditor-Bookkeeper, experienced, 
with executive ability, now employed by large 
morning newspaper, desires connection offering 
opportunity for advancement. Address Box 
B-782, Editor & Publisher. 

Business and Advertising Executive—Metro- 
pelitan and provincial experience. Owing to 
certain tentative future plans, would consider 
tempcrary engagement with Eastern paper 
desiring more efficiency and greater production 
of business. Salary and bonus or commission. 
Address Box 787, Editor & Publisher. 


Cartoonist, Caricaturist, sketch artist, editorial 
cartoons, seeks connection with reliable news- 
paper, samples. B-785, Editor & Publisher. 


Cartoonist, experienced in all newspaper art, 
desires change. B-753, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager now employed, desires to 
make a_ change. ‘15 years’ experience on 
morning, evening and Sunday publications. 
Thorough knowledge of all branches of circula- 
tion work. A1 reference from present and 
former employers. _B-757, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, capable of segregating 
opposition circulation and directing intelligent 
promotion against same, Trained executive. 
Correspondence or interview. , Liberty March, 
Address B-794, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 14 years’ Successful ex- 
perience, desires to make permanent connec- 
tion with publisher desiring, clean, legitimate 
circulation, Thoroughly acquainted with in- 
dependent carrier system and capable promo- 
tion man. Can produce business at minimum 
cost. 35 years old. Best of references. Ad- 
dress B-796, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager of long experience, now 
located on a western daily of 50,000 circulation 
wishes to make change, 


’ 


Understands thor- 


oughly cireulation Promotion, office system, 
collections, ete. Present location nine years, 
with increase of seven hundred per cent in 


that time. Address, “Experienced Circulator,” 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager, now employed, aged 25, 
married, S_years successful record. No floater. 
Very familiar with Basil Smith System. For 
full particulars write or wire B-788, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Classified Manager—Young man aged 30 years 
with AAA record and best of references desires 
position as_ classified manager on paper of 
25,00@ to 100,000 circulation. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both selling and managing, on large 
metropolitan daily. Plenty of good ideas for 
developing and ability to put them over in a 
profitable way, Employed at present, Will go 
anywhere. Interview invited, B-756, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Classified Manager, of proven ability, desires 
connection with strong daily that is not getting 
maximum amount of classified. Familiar with 
all successful forms of permanent classified 
building. Nice gain shown in present position; 
now locking for larger Paper in town of 100,000 
to 200.000. Will work straight salary or salary 
and percentage of increase. Get in touch with 
me and forget your classified troubles, B-792, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Composing Room Foreman and Superintendent 
desires position with publisher expecting un- 
usually good results. Have recommendations 
showing reduction of costs in every instance, 
Fifteen years as executive in metropolitan and 


smaller papers; 37 years of age. Married. 
Union. _ Prefer arrangement of salary with 
opportunity to share in Savings effected, B-687, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman, married, 37 years 
old, wants permanent Position only, Plenty of 
experience. Address B-769, Editor & Publisher, 


Editor-Manager, high grade, 50. Experience 
includes hardest kind of problems. Open for 
connection. Size of city immaterial if field has 
possibilities. B-765, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial Writer, aged 46; widely experienced; 
tireless worker, trustworthy; record speaks for 
itself. Address B-791, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—Wider field, preferably syndicate, 
wanted by accredited newspaper woman; 12 
years’ experience here and abroad. Features, 
news, special news expert. Possesses pluck, 
perseverance, personality. Through interview. 
ing has large theatrical acquaintance. No 
reasonable proposition refused until merit is 
Proved. Credentials given. Apt. 9D, 309 W. 
86th St., N. Y. C, Schuyler 4868. 


Feature and News Writer, exceptional, recog- 
nized in profession and a distinct asset. News- 
paper looking for such a man should correspond 
with man of brilliant record and proven ability 
and capacity; also thoroughly capable at desk; 
married; 28: now employed East; opportunity 
under conditions making for progress and 
permanence primary aim. B-781, Editor & 
Publisher, 


In Any Capacity—Young woman wants job 
on trade magazine, or daily or weekly paper. 
Two years experience reporting and office work. 
References. Will go anywhere. Address B-778, 
Editor & Fublisher. 


Manager—Clean record, covering many years. 
No matter how hard your proposition, can 
handle it. Have had actual working experience 
in every department and able to take full respon- 
sibility. Send for list of references and let 
others tell you what T can do for you. Now 
employed in city of 1,000,000. Address Box 
B-780, Editor & Fublisher. 


Managing Editor—New York newspaper man, 
with 16 years’ experience on both metropolitan 
and smaller dailies wants to connect with paper 
of about 25,000 to 50,000 circulation as M. RF, 
Several years experience as executive on New 
York daily. Know I ean deliver the goods and 
help build paper’ with constructive ideas. 
Pesition must be permanent. Married, 35 years 
old. B-786. Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper Artist, layout man, seeks change. 
Handle camera, cartoons and all art work. 
Papers wanting one man, art department, take 
notice. Also expert advertising copy and layout 
man. Craig, 701 41st St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
News Executive, splendid record of achieve- 
ment; able director and expert writer; sound 
judgment; familiarity all problems; 29; married: 
ten years’ experience large and small cities; now 
managing editor important New England daily 
20,000; seeks permanent connection _ offering 
opportunity to show results. B-790, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Publisher’s Secretary — Educated, intelligent 
man, 26: varied experience as teacher, reporter, 
office worker. publisher’s secretary, B-761, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Editor and expert writer, age 24; six 
years experience; thoroughly trained in makeup 
and sport copy desk work; would like to con- 
nect with large paper, East or West; live wire, 
producer of great copy; now employed. B-739, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Writer, 23, live wire, desires connec- 
tion. Thorough. College educated, B-789, 
Iditor & Publisher, 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
an Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
ity. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Press—Wanted to purchase press 20 to 32 
pages. | Write B-776, Editor & Publisher. 


Supplies 


Green Newsprint—15 tons goed quality rolls 

35% inch. Ready for immediate delivery from 

Camden, N. J. Make offer to Camden Courier, 
ip 


Camden, N. | 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


| =} WE CONNECT THE WIRES==> 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists include men 


and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest Tesponsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufaeturing con- 
cerns. Registration free, No 
charge to employers, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


& Publisher 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 
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BUSINESS TICKLERS 


[t is not too early to get started on 
a column for the classified section en- 
titled “Gifts for Easter” or “Special 
Easter Offers.” This will allow many 
small advertisers to get their messages 
before the public at low cost.—V. 
Dawson, Halifax. 


———— 


Here’s an interesting advertisement 
recently run by the Anaheim (Cal.) 
Bulleim: 


“WORDS OF A FEATHER—Serv- 
ice, Satisfaction, Results. 

‘The editor gathered the news— 

“Our press associations telegraphed 
news— 

“The reported brought in news— 

“The linotype operators set the news— 

“The prootreader corrected the errors— 

“The advertising men gathered the 
ads— 

“The ad men set the ads— 

“The proofreader corrected the errors— 

“The stereotyper cast the illustrations— 

“The make-up men assembled it all— 

“The bookkeeper made a record of it 
all— 

“The pressmen printed 5,200 copies— 


“The circulation manager counte 
them— 
“48 carrier boys delivered them in 
town— 


“7 aytomobile routes delivered them in 
the rural districts— 

“That’s what we sell you—that’s what 
you buy when you advertise in the Ana- 


heim Bulletin.””—F. H. Williams, Santa 
AniaGabe 


“THESE FIRMS WILL EQUIP 
YOUR OFFICE COMPLETE” read 
the line over a double truck in an In- 
diana newspaper. Space was sold for 
furniture, typewriters, adding machines, 
check protectors, electric fans, water 
coolers, etc., with each firm limited to 
one block.—B. A. T., Springfield, Ohio. 


The Los Angeles Examiner has in- 
augurated a weekly page appearing every 
Saturday (dull advertising day) under 
the heading “The Arts of Living.” 
Everything contributory to finer home 
life, from new books to landscape 
gardening, and from china for the dining 
table to new pictures for living room 
walls, is discussed on the editorial sec- 
tion of the page by well-knewn local 
authorities. Advertisements of the mer- 
chants interested in pushing the sale of 
these “finer things’ support the page— 
admirably !—M. S. M., Denver. 


Real human interest is embodied in the 
stunt carried on by a middle-west pub- 
lication. Using a double truck with ads 
displayed lengthwise, the space was 
divided into 15 boxes, each containing a 
description of an ad to be written. The 
idea. was based on the fact that these 
merchants wanted to know the public’s 


a 


NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
World Building, New York 


opinion of a good ad. A prize was of- 
fered for the best ad written for each 
of the 15 advertisers—George C. 
Marcley. 


_One newspaper in Texas in a medium- 
sized city, has been carrying a full-page 
every Saturday devoted only to automo- 
bile news. A very good line of ads. is 
carried on it, and it proves to be a very 
good money-maker. As it was begun, 
tor two weeks contests were staged for 
letters telling of the best buys that auto 
owners ever made on accessories, etc. 
These letters were run for two Satur- 
days following the contests, and in this 
way a hitherto new idea was changed 
into a profitable scheme.—Barry Bishop. 
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DENVER CCMPANY REORGANIZED 


Victor Neuhaus Withdraws From 


Colorado Herald Pub. Enterprise 


Reorganization of the Colorado Herald 
Publishing Company, Denver, publishers 
of several weeklies, semi-weeklies and 
dailies has resulted in several changes. 

Victor Neuhaus, pioneer foreign lan- 
guage newspaper publisher of Denver, 
has retired and will travel abroad follow- 
ing the complete disposal of his interest in 
the business. 

Frank J. Wolf, former general man- 
ager and part owner of the company is 
now president, with Fred T. Hartman, 
associated for the last year with the 
company, as secretary-treasurer. Hart- 
man was formerly publicity director for 
several Western railroads and at one 
time was co-owner of the old Hartman- 
Sargent Advertising Agency, pioneer 
agency of Denver. 

On the mechanical side of the Colorado 
Herald plant, Ira C. Gwinnup, for many 
years owner of his own newspaper in 
Colorado, is now foreman of the compos- 
ing room, replacing George Branish, while 
John Matthews, Denver, replaces Ed 
Howell as foreman of the newspaper’s 
press room. 
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AFTER all the limerick contest always 
gets big response. A new one which 
advertises the features the newspaper 
has is in the nature of a series with 
separate prizes for limericks about each 
feature the paper carries, from press 
service to comic strips. The idea went 
over big here—H. B. Sanderson, Warren 
(O.) Tribune-Chronicle. 


The Chicago Daily News is publishing 
a daily column composed of short wire 
stories portraying a peculiar side of life 
under the box “This Queer World.” 
Some of the stories are pathetic, some 
humorous, but all are interesting and 
about unusual people and things.—Charles 
E. Calkins, Chicago. 


If you can get estimates of attendance 
and receipts of theaters and other amuse- 
ment places in your city and strike a 
total of the amount spent annually for 
amusement, then corhpare it with the 
amount spent annually for education, an 
interesting story would result—John H. 
A. Kelly, Norristown, Pa. 


As a circulation promotion stunt, ob- 
tain silhouettes of outstanding people in 
your city. Publish a silhouette one night 
and the name of the person the next 
night. The Halifax Evening Mail did 


" H.G. WELLS } 


FIRST 
PUBLICATION 


in the Newspapers 


An Outline 
of the Arts 
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In Sunday page or short daily 
installments 


Profusely Illustrated 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373. Fourth Avenue, New York 
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this and it proved a very popular feature. 
—V. G. Dawson, Halifax. 


With spring comes the usual building 
activities. Keeping in close touch with 
local contractors will result in many real 
estate page features. Facts concerning 


new styles in homes, costs, volume of 


«“ America’s Own” 


HELEN 
WILLS 


Secure her articles on 
tennis; twice a week 
through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York Ciry 


Insurance Against 
Rising Feature Costs 


Five pages of exclusive 
newspaper features, includ- 
ing Editorial, Women’s, 
Sports, Comics, News Fea- 
tures and News Photos 
each day. 


Serial fiction by Beatrice Burton, 
author of “The Flapper 
Wife,” “Love, Bound,” etc. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


building, etc. can be obtained.—L. Ee 
Buchart, Brooklyn. 


What’s the most photographed thing in 
your town? A San Antonio, Tex., paper 
worked up a good feature on the subject 
by interviewing film developers at the 
leading kodak shops. The story revealed 
that thousands of snap-shots of the his- 
toric Alamo, the cradle of Texas Inde- 
pendence, are made each month, The 
reactions of the developers to the constant 
sight of Alamo snap-shots were interest- 
ing, as were their comments on the more 
popular poses of persons when they are 
photographed.—Royal H. Roussel. 


One of the most interesting straight- 
away feature stories I ever obtained was 
from several ministers on: “What is your 
opinion of hell?’ I interviewed eight 
ministers on the subject, picking one from 
six different orthodox churches and two 
from more liberal churches. The opinions 
varied greatly, of course——M. V. Briggs, 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune. 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual T ower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


SHORT STORIES DONE 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 


POE, STEVENSON, DUMAS 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run 10 Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills 


Write for Rates 


WHEELER - NICHOLSON, Inc. j) 


373 4th Ave. New York City 
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‘PENNSYLVANIA 
Then 
ADVERTISE 


Consumer demand is determined by the requirements of a community, 


based on the living habits and social standards 
of the inhabitants. In an industrial territory, 


such as Peansylvania, the demands are of sufficient variety to cover 
the scale of products, from the barest necessity to the greatest luxury. 


A great industrial and agricultural center, 


Pennsylvania contains an army of well paid workers, with earning 
capacity sufficient to demand many varieties of merchandise beyond the necessities fo 


r creature comforts. 


The Captains of Industry, their co-workers and 


social equals represent the greatest wealth of the nation. 


Between these extremes are solid, substantial citizens, intelligent and industrious, the backbone of the Keystone State. 


The Pennsylvania people live well, whatever their calling, 


and they read the daily newspapers. They patronize 
their local stores. 


The local stores of Pennsylvania are well managed by discerning merchants who cater to the demands of their 
buying public. 


Consumer demand that is created by advertising will bring people into the local stores. 


These merchants will not 
hesitate to meet this demand. 


The newspaper is unquestionably the best medium for National Advertising. 


It offers the largest possible circula- 
tion for the amount of money spent. 


The daily newspapers of Pennsylvania will supply territorial data and will coo 


perate in merchandising and sales 
promotion. 


Use this list 
for results 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Cireula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
vaAllentownw Gall cfk....22-++2.+0% (M) 30,274. 10 .10 BO BCitve Derrickia sia .aecls eee. (M) 7,379 04. 04 
mAllentowm Call Vik... «cea: (S) 21,285 10 10 *Pottsville Republican and Morn- 
tBeaver Falls Tribune .......... (E) 6,183 03 03 ye ne Paper ste. een anes. (EM) 15,857 08 07 
Bethlehem Globe Times ee ce (B) 13,651 06 06 7Seranton ANT tT aes ae (EB) 43.495 RES a 
{Bloomsburg Presta cent. eee (M) 1,535 04 04 SSuaconm Leta duet. eel tee (E) 7,031 -0357 0357 
Pichester “Times. .... 0... :s-:..... (E) 17,827 06 06 *Sunbury Daily Item ............ (E) 4,958 0285 0215 
: ; n “Washington Observer and 
| fCoatesville Record ............. CE)iee G57 16 04 05 aed . 
| *Connellsville Courier .......... (E) 5,801 .02 .02 Reporter ...........0.... (M&E) 16,861 06 06 
| Biioat ety Bea rins (E) 23.668 08 08 West Chester Local News...... (E) 11,720 04 .04 
*Erie Mince ~ "NS atl (E) 28.026 08 08 7 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 24,841 .08 .06 
! *Greensburg Tribune Review...(EM) 11,673 05 05 Ro ae Le hs = ase Be an 
| {Hazleton Plain Speaker...... (E) +Yor IspatCh Mere Was hac aay: 5 197 .05 .05 


7Hazleton Standard-Sentinel. .(M) f 19,721 017 06 
*Mount Carmel Item 


x *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
anes to sctdiotero te (E) 4,343 .0285 0285 7Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
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NINETY-SIX PER 
CENT. of The Sun’s total 
circulation is concentrated in = 
the New York market—the |SALM SAYS WIFE | 
City and Suburban area Repestnwe 
which both National Adver- nies 
tisers and Local Stores want 
to cover when they advertise 
in New York newspapers. 
Through this highly concen- 
trated circulation the adver- 
tiser’s message in The Sun is 
assured maximum effective- 
ness. 


AMONG THE BETTER 
CLASS people of this terri- 
tory, The Sun has a larger 
home circulation than any 
other New York weekday 
newspaper. 


BY OFFER TO CONFESS ineouit nc ns er sh 


CARDINAL MERCIER DIES 
ate ALLANT FIGHT 
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THE SUN IS A HOME 
NEWSPAPER. It enables 
advertisers to reach all mem- 
bers of the family six days a 
week. It is read by intelli- 
gent, discriminating men and 
women who have confidence 
in The Sun as a newspaper 
and who respond readily to 
the advertisements which The 
Sun publishes. 


ADVERTISING IN THE 
SUN is economical. The cost 
of reaching 1,000 people in the 
New York market is lower in 
The Sun than in any other 
New York newspaper which 
approaches The Sun in qual- 
ity of circulation. 


A Powerful Sales Producer 
in the World’s Greatest Market 


, \O advertisers who are seeking increased 
sales for 1926, the New Yerk market 
—with its population of nine and a half 
million consumers—offers larger opportun- 
ities than any other market in the world. 
All indications point to an unusually profitable 
business year in this great market. There is em- 
ployment for everyone. Bank savings are high. 


The construction of new buildings has broken all 
records. Retail sales have reached new heights. 


There are more people with more money to spend 
in New York to-day than in any other market in 
the world. 


Concerns merchandising products of good quality 
can develop the unparalleled sales opportunities in 
New York most effectively and most economically 
through the advertising columns of The Sun. 


The large number of prominent advertisers, both 


OGhe & 


280 BROADWAY 


BOSTON WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Old South Building Munsey Building 


National and Local, who are now selling their 
products in New York through The Sun, the tre- 
mendous volume of advertising which manufac- 
turers and merchants place in The Sun year after 
year, and the exceptional gains in advertising which 
The Sun has made during the last year—all bear 
convincing testimony to the productiveness of 
advertising in The Sun. 


The Department Stores of Manhattan—keen, 
experienced judges of the selling power of the vari- 
ous New York newspapers—advertise more in The 
Sun than in any other New York newspaper. 
Advertisers in all lines, who want to increase their 
sales in New York, can profitably follow the exam- 
ple of these Department Stores. 


The Sun’s superior ability to produce results for 
advertisers is based on its large high class and 
unusually responsive circulation, which is attrib- 
utable in turn to the high character of The Sun as 
a newspaper. 


Sun 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
208 So. La Salle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
First National Bank Building 


LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
40-43 Fleet St. 


Van Nuys Building 


49 Avenue de l’Opera 


THIS ISSUE:—THREE-QUARTERS OF A BILLION DOLLARS IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
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Nor because we couldn’t get more, but because we couldn’t 
print more in our tabloid paper . . . Only 4.1% of all the advertising run 
in seventeen New York and Brooklyn newspapers in the twelve months ot 
1925 appeared in The News—6,832,472 lines of the 163,904,994 total! . 
THERE is no more significant fact to national advertisers in New York 

. than the exclusive limited presentation of the advertising message that 
this paper makes possible. The six million odd lines in The News were 
delivered to the largest daily circulation in America—delivered in a small 
| package and in an assimilable form. . . . Every advertisement in The News 
had its chance to sell... . Every agate line on the small page came before 
the eyes of the whole News circulation—the largest daily circulation in 
America... . . Every issue was an advertising salvo instead of a daily 


| BAe aCe se 2. GETTING copy into a = 

| paper isn’t advertising necessarily, but T H E | 

| New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 

Tribune Tower, Chicago 


getting copy into a reader’s eyes is! 
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These Iowa Daily News- 
papers have pledged 
themselves to the “Iowa 
Plan’’—a unique way of 
obtaining uniform co- 
operation for worth- 
while advertisers. 


If your sales need in- 
creasing—try lowa. We 
will help you. 


=< 
C—— 


f 
— 
i 
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- lJowa people 
: prefer Daily Newspapers 


¢ O begin with, Iowa has Altogether Iowans pay nearly advertiser who is selling in this 
: a smaller percentage of three and a half million dollars state, or expects to do so, is in 
= illiteracy than any other yearly in subscriptions for the daily lowa newspapers. 
: state in the union. these 28 Iowa daily and Sun- ; 
; For they are the media which 
| And’ mark thie well Sh eee aaa ace Iowa's 2,400,000. intelligent 
tically every family in lowa— sds ne 
on the farmetasavelllasametonwn This exceeds the total amount people read and prefer. 
and city—takes a daily lowa they spend for any other two | 
: sl Place your own advertising in 
newspaper. (550,000 Fami- or three classes of publications ae 4 
lies in lowa. These 28 lowa combined the res ie newspapers an 
dailies have combined circula- watch it begin to get the results 
tion of 571,151.) Clearly then, the place for the you want! 


The Iowa Daily Press Association 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 

Burlington Gazette Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 

Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 

Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 

Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville Jowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


IOWA—WHERE EVERY FAMILY TAKES A DAILY NEWSPA PES 


| 
sT 
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New York’s Complete 
Newspaper 


LL the news of the day—international, national and 
local—is thoroughly covered by the New York 
Herald Tribune. It aims, with the aid of intelligent 


editing, to be complete without being verbose, and 
detailed without being ponderous. 


TS features are justly famous. Briggs’ cartoons, the 
sports columns of Grantland Rice and W. O. 
McGeehan, its Sunday literary review, “BOOKS”, edited 
by Stuart Sherman, its news of Finance, Society, Drama, 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Real Estate and Shipping, 
its daily page of news pictures, are among the Herald 
Tribune’s well-known high lights. 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: 
NEWS : EDITORIALS :;: ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Selling Automobiles pays in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Federal Reserve figures for the Philadelphia district indicate that far fewer automobiles 


are purchased on the instalment plan than is popularly supposed. 


Employment in the Philadelphia area is general and pay envelopes contain more than last 


year owing to increased output of the many different manufacturing plants in this district. 


Where and when people have the cash is the place and time to advertise automobiles, and 


from every view of the business barometer, Philadelphia now is a good place. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 


yaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
pay y: ybody 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


924,662 stay 


66 In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody teads 


The Bulletin, 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest in 
Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
(Park-Lexington Bldg.) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc, 
321 Lafayette Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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No. 42 


In Year 227 National Advertisers Invested 
$70,000,000 in Newspaper Space 


Estimates Compiled for 1925 by the A. N. P. A. Bureau Proves Impressive Leadership of Press 
Medium—Economics Influenced Trend to Papers, Thomson Finds 


GROUP of only 227 national adver- 

tisers invested $73,994,000 in news- 
papers space during 1925, according to 
estimates ‘prepar- 
ed by the Bureau 
of Advertising of 
the American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Associa- 
tion and published 
herewith for the 
first time in the 
advertising trade 
press. 

Of this incom- 
plete group 17 had 
estimated appro- 
priations last year 
of a million dol- 
lars or more. Led 
by the Ford 

Motor Car Company, Detroit, with $2,- 
500,000, including dealer expenditures, the 
million-dollar advertisers are: 

American Tobacco Company, $1,700,- 

; Bayer Company, makers of Aspirin, 
$1,000,000; Calumet Baking Powder 
Company, $1,275,000; Chevrolet Motors, 
$1,500,000, including dealer space; Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., $1,500,000; Kellogg Com- 
pany, $1,500,000; Lever Brothers, $1,750,- 
000; Liggett & Myers Tobacco ‘Company, 
$1,750,000; Literary Digest, $1,150,000 ; 
P. Lorillard Company, $1,150,000: Mc- 
Fadden Publications, $1,100,000; Maytag 
Company, $1,000,000, including dealer 

| space; Paige Detroit Motor Car Com- 
| pany, $1,100,000; Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, $1,275,000; Studebaker Cor- 
poration, $2,000,000: William Wrigley, 
Jr. & Co., $1,250,000. 

Newspaper advertising investments of 
this group of 17 totals $21,455,000, or 
more than one-third of the grand total 
of those listed. It will be noted five of 
the 17 are manufacturers of automobiles, 
three of tobacco manufacturers, and two 
Tepresent the magazine field. Two maga- 
zie publishers invested $2,260,000 to at- 
|tract readers and advertising matter to 
their media. 

“An impressive picture of the leader- 
ship of newspapers as national advertis- 
ing media” is the way William A. 
‘Thomson, director of the Bureau of Ad- 
lvertising, describes the list of 227 users 
of newspaper space and their 1925 ex- 
‘penditures. 

Mr. Thomson, in an interview, analyzed 
the list and pointed out economic reasons 
for the increased use of newspaper ad- 
\vertising, 

(Phe constant discussion by economic 
@xperts outside the advertising field, such 
is Herbert Hoover, he pointed out, has 
pecasioned a closer study of markets and 
buying power on the part of the adver- 
tser. As a result, he said, the need 
for intensive consumer advertising, 
which the newspaper offers, has been 
increasingly disclosed. 

| “The modern advertiser,” Mr. .Thom- 
son declared, “can no longer be satisfied 
with merely making a gesture toward 
ational advertising, such as he might 


Witiram A. THomson 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


have done a few years ago—a flash in 
the magazines, or a flash on the bill- 
boards, 

“A change in buying power has oc- 
curred, as indicated, for instance, in the 
increased business done on the installment 
plan. Seventy-five per cent of the auto- 
mobiles bought in this country are pur- 
chased on the installment plan. There 
are nearly twice as many automobile 
owners as there are income tax payers. 

“Magazine publishers frequently make 
the claim they reach the income tax pay- 
ers. Even though this may be true, and 
it seems absurd, there is a potential 
market outside the income tax list which 
the national advertiser is bound to cover. 

“Newspapers enjoy the unique position 
of reaching the income tax payers as well 
as the non-income tax payers. Vastly 
more important than the income tax pay- 
ers is the large army of wage earners. 
This army looms in larger importance 
then ever before. 


“After all, everybody who reads, reads 
a newspaper. That takes in everyone 
who buys. 

“Ten years ago the newspapers doubt- 
less represented some waste in volume 
of circulation. Today, because of the 
growth in buying power and the wider 
potential buying market, this waste in 
newspaper circulation has been reduced 
to a negligible amount. 

“The modern advertiser is taking 
cognizance of this fact. He knows now 
it is more than ever worth while to go 
after the all inclusive buying power of 
the newspapers, because of the change 
in modern buying habits.” 

Mr. Thomson, discussing the list of 
227 advertisers, emphasized the fact that 
the table does not mean the leaders in 
the use of newspaper space. 

“Through a system with which we are 
experimenting this year,” he said, “and 
by which we will receive monthly reports 
from all states and Canada concerning 


LARGE USERS OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


HEREWITH is presented a list of 227 

national newspaper advertisers who 
invested $50,000 or more each in news- 
paper space during 1925, according to es- 
timates prepared by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

The list represents only a portion of 
the great army of national newspaper ad- 
vertisers. In virtually every classifica- 
tion from the minimum of $50,000 to the 
maximum of $2,500,000 there are many 
advertisers whose expenditures have not 
yet been computed. 


The Bureau’s estimates follow: 
Alberts Brothers Milling Co....$ 65,000 


All Year ‘Club of Southern 

Galitorniateernrs ent 225,000 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 250,000 
American Cranberry Growers’ 

xchange. gels paki ace. 65,000 
American Importers of Spanish 

GreenmOlivessm. nee a ee 200,000 
American Lead Pencil Co..... 110,000 
American Leather Producers, 

LOH at ere cee eh ee 116,000 
American Sugar Refining Co... 100,000 
American obaccoGoumens .een 1,700,000 
iSmidiea) Incea tn Aen eee 125,000 
snheuser-Bush,, [nes 9.40... 200,000 
Anthracite Coal Operators.... 500,000 
EAGIMOUIT | COm ee eae ween 150,000 
tinstrone Cora: Cosmannaes 460,000 
issoctated OilmCo ashe 200,000 
Atwater-Kent Company ...... *400,000 
Auburn Automobile Co......... * 200,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 

RR eis 09 ra Ol og. ee 475,000 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co......... 75,000 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co... 500,000 
iSrulojoylany Ahotco lee Adee nee a a eee 125,000 
Baker & Co., Walter.......... 150,000 


DE Rieir WCOIDENEN? 6558s Boon sen oe 1,000,000 
Barevt: Compal eaten net 150,000 
Batierionblackam sneer een 125,000 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. ....... 60,000 
beste hoods=) Incee linemen: 100,000 
Borden me Salesm(©c a mame 285,000 
Boyce- Veeder Co, ey. ee eee 100,000 
Brandes. Ga.c7 Goma eee 200,000 
Brandenstein, M. J. Co......... 200,000 
Bick Motor Gar Comes 920,000 
Cadillac Motor Car Co........ 500,000 
Caldwellikn\Comt cnet eee 50,000 
Calumet Baking Powder Co... 1,275,000 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 

Chan Ce Gr loots. chet paee titted: 250,000 
California Prune and Apricot 

Growersaects sah Mee ees 175,000 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc... 500,000 
Gantilevers Coy enc... tee 70,000 
Carnation Millk Products Co... 75,000 
Welotexy Comer then es 190,000 
Champion Spark Plug Co...... 100,000 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Co.......... 300,000 
Chevrolet Motors ............ *1,500,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

ROG 2 th: decree sera ena 8 300,000 
ClicquoteClubaGoum eee nin 500,000 
GlimaleneyCoseprerenet nae. 120,000 
Colgaten&ai Conn pe Frectum. 1 135,000 
College Inn Food Products Co. 95,000 
Columbia Phonograph Co. ..... 150,000 


Congoleum Com eee eee 
Gonklins Pena eeeenoe 
Copper and Brass Research As- 


SOCIAtONG +. cae ea ek 70,000 
Corn Products Refining Co..... 200,000 
Coty Lic: sae er aay ee eee 300,000 
Crane. Co. ania ee ee ee 100,000 
Gunard ines eee 260,000 
Cunninghame lea incase 100,000 
Cycle Trades of America ...... 90,000 


Davis Motor Car Co., Geo. W. 
(Continued on page 4) 


the national advertisers who have used 
newspaper columns, we expect to be able 
by the end of 1926 to estimate the ex- 
penditures of every prominent national 
newspaper advertiser. 


“In the present list there are several 
points worthy of study. For one thing 
it represents the names of many adver- 
tisers which have become nationally 
known through newspaper copy. A great 
many are popularly supposed to be spend- 
ing enormous sums in newspaper space, 
and yet when you see what they actually 
spent you cannot help but be more than 
ever impressed by the power of the news- 
paper medium. One sees a great number 
or popular products with comparatively 
modest appropriations. 


“The newcomers on the list also re- 
present an interesting study. A great 
many concerns which a few years ago 
were not generally known as newspaper 
advertisers now appear to be spending 
substantial sums of money in the daily 
and weekly newspaper press.” 


Mr. Thomson in conclusion declared 
himself pleased with the progress made by 
the bureau in compiling lists such as the 
one now published since the service was 
first begun in 1924. 


“In the past,” he declared, “our esti- 
mates have been regarded as being almost 
wholly accurate. We trust the same will 
prove true of this group of estimates.” 

The Bureau prefaces publication of the 
list in its current membership bulletin 
with the following: 


“Starting in 1924, the Bureau under- 
took the big task of compiling this in- 
formation owing to the insistent demands 
from many factors interested in adver- 
tising. 

“Figures showing how much money 
various firms spent in magazine advertis- 
ing had long been available each year. 

“The Bureau believed that information 
of a similar nature covering the news- 
paper field was equally important and 
with this in view undertook an investiga- 
tion of the 1923 expenditures with the 
result that in November, 1924, it was 
able to print 62 estimates running from 
$100,000 to $1,700,000. 

“Last year we were able to offer 100 
estimates of 1924 accounts running from 
$100,000 to $2,000,000. 


“In the present compilation covering 
1925 expenditures we have included cer_ 
tain expenditures from a minimum of 
$50,000 feeling that the work should he 
broadened in the direction of including 
firms spending less than $100,000, which 
was the former minimum considered. 

“It will be noted that there are 44 
advertisers included here who spent 
$50,000 or more but less than $100,000. 

“Tt will also be noted that several firms 
whose advertising was estimated last year 
have not yet been included in the com- 
pilation. The Bureau expects to add most 
of these names later and to supplement 
the list from time to time as the estimates 
are completed.” 
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ST. JOSEPH GAZETTE 
SOLD TO LEVAND 


Former Casper (Wyo.) Herald Pub- 
lisher Enters Missouri Field—Price 
Set at $125,000—Sam Day 
Named M. E. 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette was 
sold March 5, for $125,000 to Max M. 


Levand, former owner of the Casper 
(Wyo.) ‘Herald 
and Salt Creek 


Journal and one 
time manager of 
the Kansas City 
Post. Purchase 
was made from 
Francis Ford, 
president of the 
First Trust Com- 
pany who had bid 
it in two weeks 
ago at a trustee’s 
sale. 

“The Gazette 
will be conducted 
as an_ indepen- 
dent newspaper 
supporting those candidates best for the 
city,” Mr. Levand told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. “It will be conducted along the 
lines of a people’s newspaper.” 


Max Lrevanp 


Sam H. Day of the Miami (Fila.) 
Herald staff and formerly managing 


editor of the Casper Herald, has been 
named managing editor, and Homer Wat- 
kins, formerly circulation manager of the 
Herald, has been appointed circulation 
manager. 

Many new features and a four-page 
Sunday comic will be added, Mr. Levand 
stated. He also said the Gazette will be 
moved into a new building within three 
months and equipped with much new 
machinery. 

A charter was issued March 6, by 
Secretary of State Becker to the Gazette 
Publishing Company. 

The company has a capital of $250,000, 
all paid up in money and property. It is 
divided into 2500 shares of $100 par 
value each and held as follows: 

M. M. Levand, 2479; Frank M. Lowe 
of Kansas City, 20, and H. Roe Bartle of 
St. Joseph, 1. 

The articles set out that the capital 
consists of $75,000, paid in cash and 
property as follows: 

Plant and mechanical equipment, $85,- 
000; -good will, $40,000; franchise in As- 
sociated Press, lease on building and 
subscription list, $50,000. 

Mr. Levand is 32 years old. For eight 
years he was general manager of the 
Kansas City Post prior to its purchase 
by Walter Dickey. 


BUY-AT-HOME DRIVE URGED 


Norristown, Pa., Merchants Group Seek- 
ing to Raise $500,000 Fund 


Officers of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Merchants Association Inc., have started 
a general movement to increase buying 
at home, and, as part of its program, is 
calling on various business organizations 
throughout the country with a view to 
raising a $500,000 general promotion fund 
to advertise the project. The group con- 
ducted a successful local campaign to have 
the home-town dollar spent at home. 

In announcing its plan to organizations 
totaling about 500,000 members, the asso- 
ciation says that “in Norristown we have 
made effective use of advertising and the 
cooperation of the schools, banks and in- 
dustries in our campaign. To mold public 
opinion throughout the United States by 
use of magazines and other agencies will 
require a large initial investment. Our 
immediate goal is $500,000. 

“To insure proper use of the funds, 
we have decided that no moneys be spent 
before submitting the purpose of the ex- 
penditure to the participating members. 
The Montgomery Trust Company of 
Norristown, a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and one of our strongest 
institutions, is treasurer of this fund.” 

The announcement points out that the 
proposed campaign will have for its ob- 
ject not only bringing out how much 


Editor & Publisher 


better the home merchant can serve the 
consumer than outside agencies, but edu- 
cating the public to the benefits of home 
shopping to the general community. 
Jacob Schorr is president of the associa- 
tion. 


ELGIN DAILY BUYS BUILDING 


to Take Over City’s 
Biggest Block for Home 


The Elgin (Ill.) Cowurier-News, of 
which D. A. McKenzie is editor and pub- 
lisher, has purchased the Spurling Build- 
ing, largest business block in the city, and 
will take possession of it the first of next 
month. 

The building will ultimately be re- 
modeled as the new home of the news- 
paper. The exact date of occupancy has 
not yet been determined. 

Plans have been suggested for remodel- 
ing the basement, first and second floors 
into modern newspaper offices. The 
third, fourth and fifth floors will not be 
used by the newspaper plant. 


Courier-News 


Crosswords Still Interest Readers 


The Madison (Wis.) Capital Times re- 
cently decided interest in crossword puz- 
zles had languished. and dropped that fea- 
ture. So many letters and telephone calls 
were received from subscribers that the 
puzzle was reinstated after three days’ 
absence from the paper. 


LARGE USERS OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


DeForest Radio Cones hes a. 200,000 
Devoe & Raynolds Co.......... 150,000 
Dodrem Brosh inc eyes rteert *1,500,000 
Doherty brs lw Ge COMn yeaa 250,000 
Douglas Bectin Corpeeeriraetr 300,000 
Douglas Shoe Co., W. L....... 100,000 
Dubilier, RNS Cao werenerere 60,000 
DuzvGConr het toner eee ree 115,000 
Eastman) Kodak Gornten ater 210,000 
Edgecombe-Newham, Ltd. .... 60,000 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. 50,000 
Electric Household Utlities 

COrpeyns ea aitteaces creer Bites 200,000 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co.... 200,000 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp... 150,000 
Fansteel Products Co.......... 180,000 
Fleischmann Come -eier ever 450,000 
Plorence Stove: Gon .eeerr 75,000 
Florida Citrus Exchange ...... 75,000 
Mord IMoftorm@arnCo. nero *2,500,000 
Forhan Compatiy. a... 550,000 
Franklin Automobile Co. ...... *185,000 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 175,000 
Freshman Co. @hasen. eecrere nen 220,000 
Gardner Motors Go.ceero: een 200,000 
Gatod), Corps sor ase hie eee 50,000 
General Gitar Cone 850,000 
General Electric: Co: 2. >--2-8-: 75,000 
General Motors Co. (Institu- 

tional) Seore sce ene Creer 300,000 
General Petroleum Co. ......-- 150,000 
Ghiradéellis Gor fection ore 70,000 
Goldi Dust Corps ease ames 93,000 
Goodall Worsted Co. ......--- 110,000 
Goodrichs baie COtee eter 750,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 350,000 
Gossarda Gometice Wemer rts: 75,000 
Greater Vancouver Publicity 

Bureae sack sae tere 50,000 
Gulden! Chas, Ines Seems tee 75,000 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx...... 650,000 
Heinz Cos sh ie eden 600,000 
Hecker H-O Company ........ 150,000 
Hewes & bPotterionesnea soe 55,000 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. ...... *130,000 
Hills Brothers Company ...... 200,000 
Hollywood Resort & Industrial 

Boardée> eerie cere cee 750,000 
Hood Tire & Rubber Co. .... 100,000 
Hoover Company .....-.-..-+- 50,000 
Hopper & Co., Edna Wallace. . 400,000 
Houbisantee (nC cern 130,000 
Hupp Motor Car Co..........- 625,000 
Tliniois <Gentral Ro Ree ae 345,000 
India Tea Growers .......-+- 200,000 
International Cement Corp..:.. 125,000 
International Magazines Corp... 275,000 
International Mercantile Marine 

GO kee essere 00,000 
Interwoven Stocking Co....... 90,000 
Johns-Mahville, Inc. 2..2-2-=-- 00,000 


for March 13, 1926 


EAST AND MIDDLE WEST 


CIRCULATORS MEET 


Ninth Annual Gathering of Interstate 
Association in Reading, Pa., March 
16—Western Group Meeting in 
Tulsa, Okla., Same Date 


Circulation managers in two different 
sections of the country will meet March 
16 and 17, to discuss problems of the 
subscription side of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association is scheduled to hold its 
ninth annual convention in Reading, Pa., 
and the semi-annual meeting of the 
Mid-West Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Tulsa, Okla. 

The latter association consists of mem- 
bers from newspapers in Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. E. E. Scott, Tulsa World, 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee and J. V. Hollett, Tulsa Tribune, 
chairman of the program committee. 

As announced this week by J. H. 
Kuntz, Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, the In- 
terstate association members will be ad- 
dressed by the following: 

Murray C. Beck, Lancaster (Pa.) New 
Era; E. S. Dobson, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Times; John Foley, Mt. Carmel (Pa.) 
Item; C. H. Deininger, Allentown (Pa.) 
Chronicle-News; Oliver J.. Keller, Lan- 


(Continued from page 3) 


Jordan ‘Motor ‘Car Cols... 2... 500,000 
Kayser wn Gon. Jalisco 300,000 
KellogosGompatiy. ce. ee ls 1,500,000 
Kelly-Springfeld Tire Co..... 160,000 
KOlyMOSiCOlene tir asec ree es 100,000 
KonsmBbrosaee a iactie seen teva 115,000 
Grid, fy, [baited 1aRea Goache oe 200,000 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. ....... 550,000 
iheyagee COG aoucuagsob ween or 140,000 
iLabvaltce Aenea erence oeete o 130,000 


Weyersrost GOnme erste: don oe 1,750,000 
Library Bureau 100,000 
lLAuIEY SERMOW,, INKOn pcos cobicconc 400,000 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co... 1,750,000 


[eiptoreel hoiias =) ee ten son veer ere 50,000 
itetar ye Dig estuee mie) sa. ce 1,150,000 
Weonillardae,) Cone cota. snout 1,150,000 
MceGall@ompany) scm. set 100,000 
McFadden Publications ....... 1,100,000 
Maonavox COs acer cnauiu sts 145,000 
Marimolan.GOur wiciso> 6 ee oes 400,000 
Marmon Motor Car Co........ 280,000 
Maytaeu Company, ta-.recee ee *1,000,000 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. .... 40,000 
Machel bice = Codec smatraes 150,000 
Miller Tire & Rubber Co..... 100,000 
INP INietorasy (@op SR ARO Seen oe 500,000 
National Carbon Co. ......... 425,000 
New York Central Lines ..... ,000 
Nicholson) Pile) Co: iiem . tons. © 50,000 
Normany Products Co. ....... 60,000 
Northermeleactiic ike Rh. ue ay. 170,000 
Northwestern Yeast Co. ...... 100,000 
Olds Motor Works.=.:.°-.... *600,000 
Onyxwilosiery, Incwe. 82-2 sie 65,000 
Pacific States Electric Co...... 100,000 
Pacific Steamship Co. ........ 135,000 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co... 1,100,000 
PalmolivenGo.t vetccse senetenie cron. 700,000 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 95,000 
Parkerseen (Coe Soke nealk . 230,000 
Bathiox mtice Giver ese creme kes 110,000 
Peerless Motor Car Co....... ,000 
Pennsylvania Cement Co. .... 50,000 
iPepsodettie @O,. Mist ars ane sisareis 800,000 
Perfection Stove Co. ......... 100,000 
Philadelphia Storage Battery 

CME ID She i ocbaet to one 5,000 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. ........ 75,000 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co... 385,000 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .... 0,000 
Pompeian Laboratories ....... 150,000 
Rondispl xtracti.. o-ahea ee 215,000 
Portland Cement Assn. ....... 350,000 
Postum! Cereal (Coz 4 235.3h). oc 685,000 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 

GOiticura iran ckinactaiec i 6 800,000 
Procter & Gamble Co......... 350,000 
Qaaker Oats, Cojs seme tes 500,000 
Radio Corporation of America 500,000 
Raleiormeunina 0. an sees 110,000 


caster New Era; Hugh O’Donnell, as- 
sistant business manager, New York 
Times; J. M. Annenberg, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; Frank O. Williams, 


| 
| 


Scranton (Pa.) Republican, and Nelson | 


S. Rounsley, Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
graph. 

C. T. Buck, Scranton Republican, and 
association president will preside. 


TROTSKY TURNS TO TEACHING 


Accepts Professorship Offered by 


Moscow School of Journalism 


Leon Trotsky has accepted a professor- 
ship offered by the Moscow School of 
Journalism, declaring he has found Soviet 
journalism lacking in “pep.” 

He will lecture on the following 
themes: Chief diseases of the press and 
their cures; newspaper information; pub- 
licity material; newspaper language and 
style; contact with the reader and study 


of the reader’s interests; and training _ 


worker and peasant correspondents. 

When in New York in 1917, Trotsky 
worked on the Novy Mir, Russian news- 
paper. 


Dailies Ask A. B. C. Membership 


The Klamath Falls (Ore.) Evening 
Herald and the Klamath News of that 
city have both applied for membership in 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


Reo Motor Car” Cosas *575,000 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. ...... 700,000 
Royal Baking Powder Co. .... 150,000 
Royal Typewriter Co. ....... 90,000 
Sar=A-Lee Gos, sees 50,000 
Savage Arms Corp:) senna *60,000 
Schilling & Cos Ave eee 100,000 
Scott & Bowne-:..-enneee ae 175,000 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co,.. 100,000 
Sheaffer, W. A. Pen Co..... 200,000 
Shell Co. of California 100,000 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ........ 85,000 
Shredded Wheat Co. .......-. 500,000 
Silver King Mineral Water Co. 55,000 | 
Simmons Co. \ ce. gieeeeee 420,000 
Sloane, W.. -& Je eae en 000 | 
Smith Co., Alfred = eH 125,000 
Socony Burner’ Goeesee eee 115,000 


Sonora Phonograph Co. ...... 50,000 | 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading 


SPP cc daanons 000 
Southern Railway Co, ...... 200,000 
Squibb, E. Ro & Sonmeemenna 350,000 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 

fornia ..c« se ace see 50,000 
Standard Oil Company of | 

Indiana «.. ...<.2 snncnReieeeterete 1,275,000 
Standard Oil Company of New 

Jersey’ .......- shea eee 350,000 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co... 300,000 | 
Stein, A. &!) Con eee 100,000. 
Straus, S. W.'\Col eee 350,000 | 
Studebaker Corp. ses seennene 2,000,000 
Tao, Tea Co. «a: =. pee 100,000. 
Tide Water. Oil (Conese eee 125,000 | 
Union Oil Co. of California.. 300,000] 
Union Pacific R. Roewesseenene ,000 
U.S. Gypsum’ Cone: aeeserrane 50,000 | 
United States Rubber Co..... 900,000, 
Vacuum Oil Co. j,27,cneee 110,000. 
Van. Ess Co.*... (3.20 eee 90,000. 
Vick ‘Chemical’ (Coie saanenneee 200,000 | 
Vitamin Food Co. Jaume seene 60,000 
Vivaudou, Ince. sacra 250,000 
Wahl Co, =... 2304 egeeen eee 250,000 
Waitt &iBondss. pee eee 125,000. 
Warner Bros. Pictures ...... 500,000 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co; 3k. 500,000. 
White: Coins cee ee eee 00,000: 
White Rock Mineral Springs.. 120,000) 
Willard Storage Battery Co... 130,000) 
Williams) Ja BaiGor-se ere 50,000 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 

Corp. iin a eons 00,000) 
Williamson Candy Co. ........ 100,000 
Winslow Boiler & Engineering | 

(GOs wices cee 125,000: 
Wrigley, William, Jr. & Co... 1,250,000 


*Includes dealer advertising. 
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DEALEY BUYS DALLAS NEWS FOR $2,725,000 


President and General Manager, with Sons, 
Ownership in Men Who Have Built Orga 


EORGE B. DEALEY, president, has 

purchased control of A. H. Belo & 
Co., publishers of the Dallas Mormng 
News, Dallas Journal, Dallas Semi- 
Weekly Farm News and the Texas AI- 
manac, properties valued at $2,725,000. 
Associated with him in the transfer are 
his sons, Walter A. and Edward M., long 
members of the organization, the man- 
, agement of which has been in Mr. 
Dealey’s hands since its establishment in 
1885. 

The transfer means reorganization of 
the company, with control in the hands 
of the active management, instead of, as 
formerly, held by the Belo family and 
descendants of men once connected with 
the firm. 

Details of the deal, which concerns one 
of the most influential, stable and pros- 
perous newspaper properties in the coun- 
try, are contained in the following state- 
ment issued in Dallas this week: 

“A plan for the reorganization of A. H. 
Belo & Co., Texas’ oldest newspaper pub- 
lishing company, was made public this 
week and will be put into operation in 
the near future. It has received the ap- 
proval of more than the requisite stock 
of the company. 

“This company now publishes the Dal- 
las Morning News, the Dallas Journal, 
a six day afternoon newspaper, the Dal- 
las Semi-Weekly Farm News, and the 
Texas Almanac. Until 1923, it published 
the Galveston Daily News, Texas’ old- 
est newspaper, established in 1842. 

“The Belo newspapers are institutions 
of the State of Texas and of the South- 
west. The management has spent a life- 
time in upholding the high ideals of these 
papers; and, in truth, the primary pur- 
pose of the reorganization is the contin- 
ued and permanent maintenance of these 
ideals. 

“George B. Dealey, now president of 
the company, and serving actively his 
fifty-second consecutive year, will hold a 
majority of the voting stock of the re- 
organized company. Mr. Dealey began 
as office boy in the Galveston News on 
Oct. 12, 1874; subsequently he served as 
foreman of the mailing department, then, 
in 1883-84 as special traveling agent, 
next as correspondent of the Galveston 
News at Dallas, then as manager of the 
Waco and Houston branch offices. In 
the summer of 1885 he was sent to Dallas 
|tO assist in the establishment of the Dal- 
las News and he became its first business 
manager on Oct. 1, 1885. In 1906 he 
was elected vice-president and in 1919 he 
was made president. He has the title 
also of general manager, which title he 
has long held. 

“His sons, Walter A. and Edward M., 
are closely associated in the management. 

hey are the fifth generation of the 
family to devote themselves to newspaper 
work, 

“Mr. Dealey is perhaps the best known 

publisher in the Southwest. He has for 
a great many years been a leader in 
Civic and philanthropic affairs. He is 
the recognized father of the City Plan 
movement in Texas, being primarily re- 
sponsible for its development in Dallas 
ind for the employment of George E. 
Kessler by the city of Dallas in 1910, 
_ Mr. Dealey is a 33rd degree (Hon.) 
Scottish Rite Freemason, Knight Temp- 
ar, a Shriner, and chairman of the Board 
ot Trustees of the Westminster Presby- 
eran Church, 

“Originally the stock of A. H. Belo 
~ \0. was entirely owned by its man- 
‘gement. Now, to the extent of perhaps 
jour-fifths or more, it is owned by the 
widows, children and legal representa- 
Ives of men once directly conected with 
he company, Substantially two-thirds of 
he stock ‘of the present company is 
‘wned by members of the Belo family. 
__ this family now consists of Mrs. 
[hatles Peabody of Cambridge, Mass., 
} daughter of Col. A. H. Belo; her two 


George B. Dealey 


daughters, Mrs. Le Grand Cannon, of 
New Haven, Conn., and Miss Caryl Pea- 
body; her son, Alfred H. Belo Peabody, 
now a student at Yale; Mrs. A. H. 
Belo, Jr., of Dallas, the widow of A. H. 
Belo, Jr., the son and successor of Col. 
A. H. Belo, and her two daughters, Mrs. 
Allen T, Morrison, of Asheville, N. C., 
and Mrs. George Biddle, of Philadelphia. 

“These and other holders of relatively 
large blocks of stock have come to the 
realization that a reorganization where- 
by the control of the company will be 
vested in those active in the management 
of the property, is for the best interests 
of the company. Accordingly, a plan of 
reorganization has been worked out and 
submitted to the stockholders to accom- 
plish these results. 

“A. H. Belo & Co., the corporation, 
dates back to 1881. Prior to that date it 
was a partnership. The capital stock, 
for many years, was $300,000. This was 
increased in 1921 to $1,500,000, by a stock 
dividend. The present value has been 
fixed in the reorganization at $2,725,000. 
Aiding in the determination of this value 
were Don C. Seitz, formerly of the New 
York World, now with the Outlook, S. 
P. Weston, newspaper engineer of New 
York, and James W. Brown, publisher 
of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

“The plan contemplates the exchange 
of the stock of the present company 
for securities of the reorganized com- 
pany. The voting stock will be held 
by Mr. Dealey and a few other members 
of the organization active in the manage- 
ment. Mr. Dealey will own the majority 
of this stock. 

“Details of the financial plan and of 
the securities to be issued will be an- 
nounced later. 

“Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and Ennis Cargill, of 
Houston, acted as advisers for the Belo 
family and the management in the con- 
struction of the financial plan. Legal 
advisers of the Belo family were Baker, 
Botts, Parker and Garwood, of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

George Waverley Briggs, trust officer 
and vice-president of the City National 
Bank of Dallas, acted as adviser for Mr. 
Dealey and his associates; legal advisers 
were Locke and Locke of Dallas. The 
City National Bank of Dallas is acting 
as depository. 

Mr. Dealey began his service with this 
publishing concern on Oct. 12, 1874, at the 


age of 14 as office boy. Forty-five years 
later he was elected to the presidency of 
the institution after it had many times 
multiplied in plant, personnel and volume 
of business. His was a steady climb, not 
a meteoric flight. He went upward step 
by step, missing none; step by step, 
steadily. When he had gotten to the top, 
the employes staged a celebration. In 
responding to the felicitations of the occa- 
sion, Mr, Dealey said: 

“My attainment to my present place is 
not so much due to any perfection in me 
as to the fact that I stuck to the job, and 
that is the advice that I would give to 
others. Always stick to the job.” 

Upon other occasions Mr. Dealey has 
referred to the fact that never since he 
has been connected with the Dallas News 
has he been offered a position with an- 
other paper. 

“This,” he has said, “I account an 
honor, for it has indicated a wide realiza- 
tion of the fact that I had a good job and 
was satisfied with it.” 

Mr. Dealey began his newspaper career 
with the Galveston Daily News, 32 years 
after that newspaper had been launched 
back in the days of the Texan Republic, 
and at a time when it was owned by the 
firm of Richardson, Belo & Co. 

He stayed in that job of office boy, col- 
lector, etc. for some six years, during 
which time, to paraphrase Pinafore, 
“He polished them up so spic and spang, 
That they made him the ruler of the 

whole she-bang.” 

That is to say, in those office boy days 
he laid the foundation for his rise to the 
top. The promotions began in 1880, when 
he was made foreman of the mailing de- 
partment. Soon thereafter, in this posi- 
tion, he had the honor of explaining the 
workings of his department to former 
President U. S. Grant, who was on his 
trip around the world. 

About the same time, young Dealey had 
an opportunity to render an unusual servy- 
ice, and he did it. Houston had laid a 
yellow fever quarantine against Galves- 
ton. The Galveston News’ gateway to 
most of the state was through Houston, 
which it reached over the line of the old 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Rail- 
road. 

With this gateway closed, the Galveston 
News was bottled up. But the cork was 
pulled in this way: The Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway was then under con- 
struction from Galveston northwestward- 
ly, its end-of-track then being at Alvin, 


Acquires Controlling Interest in A. H. Belo & Co., Vesting 
nization—G. B. Dealey 52 Years in Newspaper Business 


some 18 miles out. The Néws was sent 
out on that line to Alvin, from which 
point it was forwarded by wagon to rail 
connections a few miles outside the limits 
of Houston. That was the first time the 
Santa Fe carried the United States mails, 
and young Dealey, duly sworn in as a 
post-office employee, was in charge. 

It was about this time that a big change 
had come in the affairs of the Galveston 
News. Colonel A. H. Belo in 1875 had 
acquired the interests of Willard Richard- 
son in the property. In 1881, the business 
was incorporated under the title of A. H. 
Belo & Co. 

It was not long until a change of larger 
import came, and for it Mr. Dealey went 
in training. This was the founding of 
the Dallas Morning News. That venture, 
without precedent was in contemplation 
as early as 1883. Mr. Dealey was sent 
all over northern Texas visiting nearly 
every town of consequence, to estimate 
the probable circulation of the Dallas 
News if started. This trip occupied séy- 
eral months. Then, successively he served 
as a regular traveling agent for the News, 
as agent and correspondent at Waco, and 
as head of the Houston bureau. Finally, 
in the Summer of 1884, he was located in 
Dallas as the business manager of the 
Dallas Morning News, which it had been 
determined to start on Oct. 1 of that 
year, 

For a little more than 20 years he ‘con- 
tinued in that position of business mana- 
ger, directing a very successful and 
steadily growing business. Early in 1906 
he was elected to the office of vice-presi-’ 
dent and general manager of the corpora- 
tion, and early in 1919 to the office of 
president. In March of 1922 the cor- 
poration sold the Galveston News to 
W. L. Moody, Jr., of Galveston, in order 
to concentrate attention upon its Dallas 
publications. 

Mr. Dealey was born in Manchester, 
England, Sept. 18, 1859, and came to the 
United States with his parents in 1870. 
He had attended the primary schools in 
Liverpool, and in Galveston he attended 
the public schools and also a night school. 
3efore entering the service of the News 
he had worked in a number of business 
houses in Galveston. He was married on 
April 9, 1884, to Olivia Allen, of Lexing- 
ton, Mo. They have five children, three 
daughters and two sons. 


THEY WANT TO COME HOME 


Three ‘‘Lost’? Correspondents Stil] 
Waiting to Report Arica Plebiscite 


Harry Frantz, United Press staff cor- 
respondent, sent to Arica, Chile, to re- 
port the Tacna-Arica plebiscite, writes 
in a letter received this week by Karl 
A. Bickel, U. P. president, that he is the 
world’s lost newspaper man, who wants 
very much to come home. 

Also “lost” with Frantz are M. Cor- 
tesi, Associated Press, and Gerald Mar- 
tin, Chicago Tribune. They have been 
marooned since last August, when they 
arrived in Chile expecting to return to 
this country within a month or two. 
Now the plebiscite is expected to take 
place in April. But it has been postponed 
so many times! 

Arica, a town of about 3,000, lies in 
the heart of a 200 mile stretch of. barren 
ground. Watching the listless tides of 
the Pacific, commenting on the heat, and 
visiting an occasional moving picture 
aboard the U. S. S. Denver, are the chief 
amusements offered the newspaper men, 
Frantz stated. 


Fire Destroys Georgia Plant 


The building and plant of the Jesup 
(Ga.) Sentinel was destroyed by fire 
March 2. Sam Kallenbaurgh is editor. 
The paper had everything in readiness to 
issue a 40-page edition, 
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BOSTON WRITER STRUCK 
BY CONGRESSMAN 


Robert B. Choate Slapped by Rep. Up- 
shaw After Latter Charges He 
Was Made Out “A Faker” 

In News Story 


Robert B. Choate, Washington corres- 
pondent for the Boston Herald, was at- 
tacked in the lobby of the United States 
House of Representatives on Saturday, 
March 6, by Congressman William David 
Upshaw, of Atlanta, Georgia, after the 
Congressman demanded that the news- 
paper reporter repudiate his report in 
his newspaper of the Congressman’s pro- 
prohibition address in the House on 
Thursday (March 4). 

Choate was summoned from the House 
Press Gallery to the House lobby by the 
Congressman. Upshaw led Choate to 
the newspaper files kept for members of 
the House. He dug into the file of the 
Boston Herald. He pointed to this para- 
graph in Choate’s story: 

“By way of interpolation it should be 
explained that Representative Upshaw 
uses crutches. Whenever excited, as 
today in the House, he totally discards 
their use and runs about as well as any 
other man.” 

Upshaw told Choate he had written a 
“lie.” Choate replied that any member 
of the House Press Gallery who observed 
Upshaw “in action’ on Thursday cer- 
tainly formed the impression that Up- 
shaw could do without his crutches “in 


moments of excitement.” Upshaw in- 
sisted he could not do without his 
crutches. He drew attention to the bio- 


graphical sketch of himself printed in the 
latest issue of the ‘Congressional Direc- 
tory in which it is stated his spine was 
injured by a fall as a farm boy and he 
spent seven years in bed. 

“You are making me out as a faker,” 
shouted Upshaw at the end of ten min- 
utes’ heated conversation with Choate 
during which he failed to force the 
Boston newspaperman to agree that his 
story was “wrong.” 

“As long as you force me to say so, I 
do regard you as a faker,’ was Choate’s 
response. 

The Congressman released one of his 
crutches. He swung at Choate with one 
hand. He missed Choate’s face and 
struck him across the head and behind 
one ear. Choate thrust his hands in his 
coat pockets and stood glaring at Up- 
shaw. 

Theodore Tiller, Washington corres- 
pondent for the Atlanta Journal, was 
seated nearby with other members of the 
Georgia delegation. The Georgians bore 
down upon Upshaw and hustled him away 
before he could strike Choate again. 

Upshaw issued a statement later in 
which he apologized for “slapping” Cho- 
ate and announced he would “pray” for 
him. He also declared he would waive 


“all Congressional immunity” in the mat- 
ter. 


Huge Switchboard for Denver Post 


Installation of what is said to be the 
largest private branch telephone exchange 
in the west has just been completed at 
the Denver Post plant. The new ex- 
change is a multiple-type “600 C” capable 
of handling 12,000 telephone calls a day. 
According to telephone company figures, 
an average of 4,000 and a maximum of 
7,000 telephone calls a day are handled 
by the Post. ; 


A. A. C. W. HITS FREE MAIL 


Advertising Clubs Want Government 
Departments to Pay 


A resolution has been adopted by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, through its executive committee, 
asking that the free mailing privilege of 
Government departments be abolished. 

The association believes that postal 
deficits are created by the expense of 
handling free, the mass of material sent 
out by departments and that mailing costs 
should be a part of the regular expenses 
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Above is an architect’s drawing of the new home of 
be ready for occupancy by that newspaper May 1. 
building will be of steel and concrete constructi 
mate $75,000, according to Ward C. Mayborn, general business 
Newspapers. 
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NEW $75,000 PLANT BEING BUILT F OR FT. WORTH PRESS 


the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, now under construction, and which will 
The new plant will give the Press 11,000 square feet of floor space. The 
on, with footings to carry two extra stories. 


Total cost will approxi- 


manager for the Southwest group of Scripps-Howard 


of all departments. The resolution asks 
that mailing costs be paid out of the Gen- 
eral Treasury instead of being carried by 
the Postal Department. 

A copy of the resolution has been sent 
to the Joint Congressional Committee 
which now has under consideration re- 
vision of postal rates. 


HOUSTON DAILY OPENS 
OFFICE SKYSCRAPER 


Twenty-Two Story Downtown Building 
of Post-Dispatch Completed—Cost 
$2,000,000 And Will House 
Business Departments 


R. S. Sterling, chairman of the board 
of the Houston Post-Dispatch, on Wed- 
nesday of last week formally opened the 
new 22-story $2,000,000 Post-Dispatch 
office building. 

Commemorating the event the Post- 
Dispatch issued an edition of several 
sections, on the first page of one section 
of which appeared photographs of eleven 
executives and directors of the paper’s 
business departments, which will be 
quartered in the new structure. 

The new office building towers 315 feet 
above the street level. It has 160,470 feet 
of floor space and 519 offices. Sumptu- 
ous quarters have been provided on the 
22nd floor for the Post-Dispatch’s broad- 
casting station KPRC. The local U. S. 
Weather Bureau is located on the roof. 

The building was completed in 11 
months’ time. 


PENNY PAPER BACK 


Brooklyn Standard Union Reduced 
From Two to One Cent 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union 
on Monday of this week announced a re- 
duction in price of from two cents to 
one cent daily, or seven days for seven 
cents. It is the first newspaper of greater 
New York to go to the penny price since 
the World War. 

“The increase in circulation has justi- 
fied the reduction,” R. F. R. Huntsman, 
publisher, said to Eprror & PUBLISHER on 
the third day of the new price. “The in- 
crease has been very considerable since 
the new price went into effect, far beyond 
our expectations. 

“The Standard Union now selling for 
one cent is the same size as the former 
two-cent paper, and we are going to try 
to improve it.” 

Mr. Huntsman declined to make public 
the price at which the reduced paper was 
being sold to newsdealers and agents. 
The price cut was extensively advertised 
in all New York and Brooklyn news- 
papers during the week. 


J. N. MACY BUYS SHARE 
IN TARRYTOWN NEWS 


Publisher of Yonkers Statesman Now 
Vice-President of Wallace Odell’s 
Daily—Latter to Spend Time 
in Travel 


Wallace Odell this week announced 
that J. Noel Macy, publisher of 
the Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman had 
purchased an interest in the Tarry- 
town (N. Y.) Daily News and would 
henceforth be identified with the paper 
as vice-president. 

Mr. Macy is the son of V. Everett 
Macy, a well-known New York capitalist, 
who has devoted recent years of his life 
to such public causes as the state park 
system. The son became interested in the 
newspaper business at Yonkers. He 
worked for a time as a reporter on the 
Statesman, later purchasing the business. 

The Tarrytown Daily News has been 
called the “largest small city newspaper in 
the United States.’ Tarrytown has a pop- 
ulation of only 13,500 and the newspaper’s 
circulation is 2,700, but an average of 16 
pages are published daily and last year’s 
linage totalled four millions. Mr. Odell 
established the paper as a weekly in 1897. 
It became an afternoon daily 15 years 
ago, Wallace Odell was formerly presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion and has been active in newspaper or- 
ganization work, both in the nation and 
New York state, for many years. 

Mr. Odell said: “It is with a great 
deal of satisfaction that I am able to an- 
nounce Mr. Macy as my associate on the 
News. He will relieve me of much of 
the work, giving me an opportunity to 
carry out some of my desires to travel. 
I remain as president of the newspaper 
company and, of course, the policy of the 
Daily News will continue as heretofore.” 

It is understood that the sale of the 
stock interest was made through Harwell 
& Cannon, brokers. 


Montreal Gazette Editor Retires 


Robert S. White, editor-in-chief of the 
Montreal Gazette, is retiring from active 
journalism. He will soon reach his 70th 
birthday. Announcement of Mr. White’s 
forthcoming retirement was made at a 
recent dinner in Montreal. Paul Bilkey 
will direct the political policy of the 
Gazette. 


Jarnagin Heads New Iowa Group 


A new group, “United Newspapers of 
Towa” was formed last week at a meeting 
in Cherokee, Ia., with W. C. Jarnagin of 
Storm Lake as chairman. The group 
will maintain an advertising office in 
Chicago for the purpose of soliciting na- 
tional advertising. 


Warren (Pa.) Tribune Reorganized 


The Warren (Pa.) Tribune, formed 
two years ago, has been reorganized 
and funds have been provided assuring 
publication for at least three years, it is 
announced. E. D. Wetmore has beer 
chosen president of the reorganized com. 
pany, R. C. Chapel vice-president; F. C 
Bogart, secretary, and Henry H. Bassett 
treasurer and managing director. W. T 
Kelly has succeeded E. W. Stone as é 
director of the company. 


WRONG DATE COSTLY 


Three British Papers Pay £600 for 
Printing Incorrect Marriage Date 


Three British newspapers were orderec 
to pay damages of £600 recently to a 
woman whose marriage date had beer 
printed incorrectly. 

A Mrs. Ethel L. Campbell filed sui!) 
for divorce against her husband in 1923 
The couple were married June 8, 1907 
and had three children, one born in 190 
and twins in 1915. The husband dic 
not defend the divorce suit. Three news| 
papers, the Hornsey Journal, the London 
Gazette and the North Middlesex Chron 
icle, had printed a story from a loca 
correspondent reciting some of the testi 
mony before the Court. By mistake thes 
stories stated that Mrs. Campbell wa: 
married June 18, 1917. The woman em) 
ployed counsel to sue the newspapers fo: 
civil libel, alleging her reputation hac| 
been damaged among those who kney 
her, by the implication that she had liyec) 
with her husband 10 years before marry | 
ing him. As soon as the newspaper?) 
were notified by her counsel they printe¢| 
a correction and an apology. The apol 
ogy stated that the marriage teok plac 
on June 18, 1907, which, being ten day | 
later than the actual date, did not satisfy 
the lady or her counsel. 

A jury awarded the £600 verdict fo 
Mrs. Campbell. | 


Holding ‘Ideal Home” Exhibition | 


Special cheap-fare rail excursions fror 
all parts of England are run by the rai'| 
way groups to the “Ideal Home Exhibi 
tion” run in London by the London Dail 
Mail during March. This exhibitior) 
which has been run every year for te) 
years, is organized entirely by the news| 
paper, and is one of the most successit| 
exhibitions held in England. All th 
latest labor-saving devices for the hom 
are on view, and several complete house! 
beautifully furnished, are build inside th 
gigantic hal! at the London Olympt 
while masterpieces of the gardener’s at 
lawns, waterfalls, aiid so on, are laid 0 
inside the building. The Mail advertise 
the Exhibition in large-space displays ! 
all important newspapers. 3h 
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_ ALMOST $750,000,000 IN 1925 NEWSPAPER ADS 


Editor & Publisher’s Annual Tabulation of Linage for More Than 1,000 Papers Indicates Total Far 
,Surpassed Early Estimates—Leaders in Total, National, Local and Classified Listed 


EWSPAPER advertising vol- 
ume in 1925 will exceed that of 
1924 by at least eight per cent and 
probably by a greater margin, and 
the sum invested by advertisers in 
this—to many of them newly dis- 


covered—medium of sales produc- 
tion will approximate $700,000,000. 
It will not be surprising, in view 
of the figures for August which ap- 
pear on another page, if the amount 
proves to be considerably greater. 


Editor & Publisher for Sept. 19,’25. 


mee VISED estimates of the amount of 

money invested in newspaper adver- 
tising last year, based upon the complete 
returns of more than 1,000 daily and 
Sunday newspapers, place the figure at 
$736,000,000. This figure is based on 
statistics of approximately 34 per cent 
of the total linage of American news- 
papers in 1925, showing an increase of 
about 10 per cent over 1924 linage. As 
the increase in terms of dollars is cal- 


~citlated at $100,000,000, or about 15 per 


cent over the 1924 estimated figure, a 
third of the gain is apparently due to 
advertising rate advances. 

The tables on subsequent pages of this 
issue present the linage of 208 morning 
papers, 595 evening papers and 236 Sun- 
day issues in 539 cities in the United 
States, having a total population (at 
present estimates) of 39,427,000, or 34 
per cent of the 115,000,000 now said to 
mhabit the United States. Also included 
are 14 morning, 32 evening and 4 Sunday 
newspapers of Canada, published in 28 


” cities. 


Morning newspapers of the~ United - 


. States printed a total of 1,634,060,278 


agate lines. 


Of this total, they reported 
the following sub-divisions: National, 


_ 276,412,933 lines ; local, 962,181,168 lines ; 
" classified, 303,176,797 lines. 


Evening newspapers showed a_ total 
volume of 3,191,438,371 lines, divided as 


’ follows : 


National, 493,209,218 lines; local, 2,- 


_ 064,153,157 lines; classified, 437,829,066 


lines. 
‘In both cases, there is a discrepancy of 


about 6 per cent—somewhat less in the 


case of the morning papers—between the 
sum of these divisions and the totals 
Stated above. This arises from the fail- 
ure of a number of newspapers to segre- 
gate their linage into the standard classi- 
fications. Sunday linage is included in 
the totals stated as “morning” or as “eve- 


| ning,” because most newspapers report 


’ totals. 


Sunday figures combined with the daily 
Metropolitan papers generally 


_ follow the more correct and practical plan 


, Separately, but the simpler method has~ 


of reporting the daily and Sunday volume 


. Many adherents in the smaller cities. 


Canadian morning papers showed a 


_ total volume for the year of 103,111,981 
“tines, divided thus: 


National, 27,811,007 lines; local, 55,- 
292,499 lines; classified, 15,306,454 lines. 
Evening papers of the Dominion re- 


ported a total linage of 180,231,483 lines, 
_ Segregated into: 


National, 50,843,606 lines; local, 100,- 
866,478 lines; classified, 26,044,182 lines. 

Returning to the United States press, 
the following list, ranked according to the 
Population of city of publication, gives 
the figures on all of the leaders in all 
Cities and all classifications. Only a 
handful of important papers are not 


listed,-an omission not due to neglect by 
the compiling staff of Eprror & -Pup- 
LISHER, but to the failure of these news- 
Papers to answer several mail.and tele- 
graphic inquiries for the information. 

' The opposition which publishers fre- 


quently presented to publication of linage 
data a few years ‘ago is found rarely now. 
The few publishers who refuse the data 
or give it grudgingly: as a rule have 
figures which compare unfavorably with 
those of competitors. ~The old assertion 
that it was information which could be 
used unfairly in labor scale proceedings 


by union ‘representatives is no longer 
heard. 
On the other hand, one encounters 


evidence that publishers and other news- 
paper executives are recognizing the na- 
tional linage statistics presented by Ept- 
ToR & PUBLISHER as an important part 
of the body of knowledge that the in- 
dustry began to collect about its opera- 
tions about a dozen years ago. The chief 
value of linage statistics to newspapers 
of the rank and file is that they picture 
the composite experience of many news- 
papers, from which conclusions can be 
drawn and applied with modifications to 
the individual newspaper unit. The ap- 
plication processes are as yet imperfectly 
understood by newspapers and_ their 
economic specialists, but early steps to 
make this application valuable have been 
undertaken and some of them will be 
outlined in an early issue of this publica- 
tion, 

One result of this study of composite 
figures by statisticians has been the dis- 
covery that during the past two years 
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advertisers have delayed their summer 
curtailment of advertising to July and 
that they have resumed heavier schedules 
in August, also that the former dip in 
the first two months of the year is not 
nearly so pronounced as it was during 
the first years of collected statistics. The 
July. “valley” in the charted curve was 
considerably deeper in 1924 and 1925 than 
in previous years. Newspaper publishers 
and advertising managers who met this 
condition in their -own operations no 
doubt ascribed it to local causes, which, 
also without doubt, had their share in 
bringing it about. However, when the 
slump for the month is so general as 
to be reflected in a curve of the linage 
of more than 100 newspapers covering 
every large city in the country, the justi- 
fiable inference is that the causes are not 
purely local. 

Again, with twelve years of partial 
statistics and perhaps five years of really 
representative figures, the records of 
newspapers in fields of every size and 
character, the statisticians are beginning 
to look for “cycles” of newspaper ad- 
vertising similar to those which, some 
authorities maintain, characterize the 
movement of the stock markets, 

One engineer believes that newspaper 
advertising runs in a seven year cycle and 
that at this writing the industry is en- 
tering upon—only entering upon, mind 
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NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF MORE THAN 1,000,000 POPULATION 


Total 

City Paper Published Linage National Local Classified 
Brooklyn, N. Y:4agle ....... (es) 16,708,464 3,348,294 7,585,866 5,784,304 

Brooklyn, N. Y.. Standard 
5 Onion Se. (e) 6,365,280 1,570,574 3,141,834 1,652,872 
Sunday ed... (s) 1,319,246 268,314 912,698 138,234 
otaleee (es) 7,084,526 1,838,888 4,054,532 1,791,106 
Brooklyn, N: Y..Times ........ (e) 5,255,662 919,080 2,930,780 1,405,802 
Sunday. ed....(s) 911,400 203,082 603,646 104,672 
Rotal@ercene (es) 6,167,062 1,122,162 3,534,426 1,510,474 
Chicago .....4merican sake) 12,694,074 2,417,943 8845128 1,431,003 
Ghacago 235.22. Daly News ..(e) 20,483,308 2,924,263 12,806,562 4,752,483 

Chicacone ens peeraldinc: 
Examiner .. (m) 6,482,211 1,385,070 3,466,572 1,630,569 
Sunday ed.....(s) 5,697,366 1,294,467 3,927,111 475,788 
otal eae (ms) 12,179,577 2,679,537 7,393,683 2,106,357 
Chicagon si aoeee ournal ...... (e) 4,483,849 843,926 3,458,162 181,761 
inica SO) vasa ween POsta tegen se (e) 5,689,395 952,137 4,212,108 525,150 
(Glavtenveyey Ae es Dribune ss... (m) 19,054,209 3,671,421. 9,385,038 5,997,750 
Sunday ed.....(s) 12,014,196 2,190,456 6,768,903 3,054,837 
otaltenee (ms) 31,069,405 5,861,877 16,154,941 9,052,587 
Clevelandy. sae. INCWS. Geayaters (e) 10,102,500 1,900,200. 7,071,600 1,130,700 
Sunday ed.....(s) 2,877,600 738,000 1,691,100 448,500 
ho tala ee (es) 12,980,100 2,638,200 8,762,700 1,579,200 
Cleveland ........Plain Dealer (ms) 18,816,104 4,821,927 8,648,680 5,345,497 
Cleveland ..2.2. PV ESS ia Sueteten ts (e) 14,270,228 2,032,772 8,715,070 3,497,886 
Detnarte ms, scrne .-Free Press... (m) 9,985,934 2,435,608 4,419.016 3,131,310 
Sunday ed.....(s) 6,622,140 1,384,026 3,497,060 1,741,054 
Rota |e (ms) 16,608,074 3,819,634 7,916,076 4,872,364 
DGhrOitinsae ated: VieUls. Sen en ein. a e) 24,518,704 3,068,422 16,440,340 5,009,942 
Sunday ed.....(s) 8,847,790 1,586,424 4,462,724 2,798,642 
Total hits: (es) 33,366,494 4,654,846 20,903,064 7,808,584 
EHO ER Pius aaey ec TUNeS Aivis Sake (e) 11,643,376 1,835,423 8,079,376 1,728,577 
ces) Vork ee ame ricaniye v.12 (it) 5,293,274 1,121,836 2,442,760 1,728,678 
Sunday ed.....(s) 8,889,820 1,949,744 6,429,840 510,236 
Total .....(ms) 14,183,094 3,071,580 8872600 2,238,914 
ING vie WLOnIiniirs Graphic ...... e) 2,186,676 246,292 1,646,420 293,964 
a ee edSars (3 364,152 26,938 323,646 13,568 
AR OMEN fe oa (es) 2,550,828 273,230 1,970,066 307,532 

(Sunday ed. started May 3, 1925; discontinued Sept. 1, 1925) 
New: York ’..)..5 Herald 
Tribune ...(m) 10,165,210 2,545,494 6,605,252 1,014,464 
Sunday ed.....(s) 6,360,614 1,844,198 3,940,920 575,496 
Total .....(ms) 16,525,824 4,389,692 10,545,172 adesa 
yew Yo oe ed OWNED oo. < e) 15,057,218 2,774,910 12,194,142 88,1 
ST A pa ie he G5} 73'936'302 -"528'500 3'396'404 1,308 
(Continued on page 16) 


you—another great upward swing —lIt is 
his theory that the newspapers have not 
published all the business that the charted 
curve called for and that until the final 
quarter of last year their monthly totals 
fell below the normal curve for the 
month. It is seven years since the 1919 
post-armistice peak of advertising, and 
his seven year theory will either fall or 
gain strength by the events of the next 
ten months. 

Another theory which has come back 
in the past few months is one entertained 
years ago by some of the rule-of-thumb 
empiricists of the newspaper business who 
quite often discovered the fundamentals 
without modern mathematics to aid 
them. It is that a given number of 
people making up a city’s population 
should produce so many dollars and cents 
per annum for the newspapers published 
in their midst. Linage statistics for in- 
dividual cities and for groups of cities 
are being used to ascertain whether this 
theory has any demonstrable basis. 

All these are theories, one might say, 
airy things that the advertising solicitor 
and hustling publisher can’t bother with 


—being too busy making a living for 
themselves and the theorists, They are 
theories. They may be true. They may 


be chimeras. If the latter, they can 
quickly be forgotten. If true, they can 
be of inestimable value to the business. 
If advertising does run more or less true 
to a cycle and that cycle can be platted 
on a chart, the publisher has a guide of 
immense value to his conduct for months 
ahead. The newspaper publishers, like 
the old Gloucester fishermen, as a rule 
carries sail up to the point of disaster, 
Retrenchment is not a regular newspaper 
policy even in times of trouble and when 
necessity forces it, the step is often taken 
too late or made too drastically for safety. 
The newspaper publisher is a born op- 
timist, or less an enthusiastic convert to 
optimism, and pays little heed to warn- 
ings which mean storms to other business 
men. They don’t apply to the newspaper 
business, he will tell you—newspapers 
keep going when all else stops, because 
newspaper advertising is even’ more: es- 
sential in depressions than in booms: But, 
it is likely that he will heed conclusions 
drawn from his own operations and from 
those of his fellow publishers. With a 
boom indicated on the chart of his own 
affairs and confirmed by the charted ex- 
perience of hundreds of others, the pub- 
lisher could dispose his editorial budget to 
give the additional service that strength- 
ens the paper with readers. He might 
place advantageous contracts for extra 
paper and other supplies and equipment. 
He might prepare a new rate card to take 
advantage of the increased demand for 
his advertising space. He might or- 
ganize his advertising staff in advance 
to make the most of the impending pros- 
perity. He might do all of these things 
in reverse, and a good many others, if the 
industry’s map indicated that the time for 
depression was nigh. The idea, of 
course, is that he can do what should be 
done before the acute necessity for do- 
ing it swamps him. The newspaper 
mortality of the past seven years indicates 
that acute necessity has been fatal for 
many newspaper institutions. 

The utility of linage statistics to the 
space-buyer is so apparent that it needs 
no demonstration. In fact, so apparent 
is it that linage figures have suffered 
from over-use by newspapers which use 
them as their principal selling argument. 
The ancient epigram that figures don’t 
lie, but liars figure finds many supporters 
among space-buyers and among news- 
paper men themselves, outraged by the 
ingenious twisting of linage statistics. 
The newspaper men are especially stirred 
to wrath when competitor artfully aligns 
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classifications and figures under an all- 
mclusive head to prove a supremacy that 
is not his. This is an evil which is not 
s@ common now as in the past—probably 
due to the regular and careful publication 
of linage compilations. The assertions 
of the enthusiastic promotion man in paid 
space or direct-by-mail literature lose 
authority when they do not check, at least 
approximately, with the statistics pub- 
lished with no intent to sell any particular 
newspaper or newspapers. 

Even the latter are not nearly so 
accurate or informative as they should 
be and will be when their more valuable 
uses are understood by newspaper men. 
Standards are gradually being evolved to 
eliminate unfair comparisons between 
competitors and to present true indica- 
tions of the advertising patronage enjoyed 
by each of the newspapers in a field. 
For instance, very few organizations pub- 
lishing morning, evening and Sunday 
newspapers from one plant now insist 
that only one total shall be stated for 
their linage, counting the business twice 
although it was sold only once. Less 
than half a dozen such totals appear in 
the current tabulation. 

The morning-and-evening publishers as 
a. rule submit totals for their morning 
and Sunday and for their evening issues 
separately ; a few of them whose Sunday 
paper is a part of the evening establish- 
ment submit figures accordingly. 

A new tendency which is as yet re- 
flected only slightly in these tabies ap- 
pears in fields where a morning-evening- 
Sunday combination has as its principal 
competitor a strong evening and Sunday 
paper. Several of these combination 
publishers now group their Sunday paper 
with the evening issue, even though the 


’Sunday paper bears the name and serial 


number of their _morning paper. The 
ethics and the utility of this practice are 
equally doubtful. 


Listed newspapers which led the 
country in total volume ot linage 
follow: ‘ 
Miami Herald (ms)....... 42,513,432 
Detroit News (es).......--. 33,366,494 
Chicago Tribune (ms)..... 31,068,405 
‘New York Times (ms).... 28,200,444 
Miami News (eS)........- 27,039,000 
Washington Star (es)...... 26,569,198 


Los Angeles Times (ms).. 25,909,058 
St. Petersburg Times (ms). 25,159,568 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (es) 23,658,600 


Pittsburgh Press (es)...... 23,597,392 
Los Angeles Examiner (ms) 22,773,979 
Tampa Tribune (ms)...... 21,650,678 
Columbus Dispatch (es)... 21,544,376 
Philadelphia Bulletin (e).. 20,764,008 
Chicago News (e)........-- 20,483,308 
Newark News (e)........-- 19,937,504 
San Francisco Examiner 

Ene On eee 19,135,663 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (ms) 18,816,104 


Oakland Tribune (es)...... 18,849,726 
Jacksonville Times - Union 

(mS) ee Baas ets sete 18,094,144 
New Orleans Times-Pica- 

VAIN E(MS)yemee are tele te 18,088,854 
Indianapolis News (e)..... 17,897,667 


17,652,737 
17,539,375 
17,237,924 
17,133,866 
16,972,872 
16,781,576 
16,708,464 
16,608,074 


Baltimore Sun (ms)....... 
Milwaukee Journal (es).... 
New York World (ms).... 
Baltimore Sun (e)::.......- 
Birmingham News (es)....- 
Dayton News (es)......... 
Brooklyn Eagle (es)....... 
Detroit Free Press (ms)... 
New York Herald Tribune 


(mS) ict acter. emer 16,525,824 
St. Petersburg Independent 
(e)E eae tee ie ae 15,987,741 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle’ (Gus)... cee 15,891,446 
Kansas City Star (ms)..... 15,680,950 
Toledo’ Blade) (6) a...06e 15,539,337 
Seattle Times (es)........- 15,391,280 
Memphis Commercial Ap- 
Deals (a8) Rebs meeps 15,265,089 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Of AUR atte atte eee 15,242,083 


(e) 
Boston Globe (ms)...... : 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 

(ms) 
New York Journal! (e)..... 
Portland Oregonian (ms).. 
Minneapolis Tribune (ms). 
Canton Repository (es).... 
Buffalo News (e).......... 
New York Sun (e)........ 


15,171,022 


15,141,359 
15,027,218 
14,872,340 
14,847,855 
14,804,067 
14,721,381 
14,705,916 


Editor & Publisher 
San Diego Union (ms).... 14,569,212 
Grand Rapids Press (e).... 14,522,188 
Scranton Times (e)........ 14,517,356 
Boston Herald (ms)....... 14,486,955 


Akron Beacon-Journal (es) 14,477,071 
Minneapolis Journal (es).. 14,412,684 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

(ms) 9 ei eee 14,345,379 
Cleveland Press (e) 14,270,228 
New York American (ms). 14,183,094 
Cincinnati Times-Star (e). 14,177,908 


LEADERS IN NATIONAL LINAGE 
Morning and Sunday 


Newey Orkslimessense rire 6,452,004 
Chica vom Er btinewee meer 5,861,877 
Jacksonville Times-Union.. 5,626,712 
IBOStonmEleral dann 4,972,242 
Cleveland Plain Dealer.... 4,821,927 
New York Herald-Tribune. 4,389,692 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 4,304,092 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.. 3,995,796 
Detroit Free Press......... 3,819,634 
Los Angeles Times........ 3,587,878 
Portland Oregonian........ 3,246,124 
San Francisco Examiner... 3,212,098 


LEADERS IN LOCAL LINAGE 
Morning and Sunday 


Miami Herald ia. 30,833,327 


St. Petersburg Times...... 19,769,694 
Chicago: si ribunes)2-.en 16,154,941 


New: Yorkehimesmeen ene 16,096,580 
TampaeLribiine eee 14,788,956 
Los Angeles Times........ 12,870,732 
Los Angeles Examiner.... 11,935,070 
Philadelphia Inquirer....... 11,889,130 
Utica Presses eee 11,332,524 


New York Herald Tribune. 10,545,172 
New Orleans Times-Pica- 
YUNCW ne aa en ee 


; 10,166,735 
San Francisco Examiner... 


9,757,666 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED LINAGE 
Morning and Sunday 


Los Angeles Times........ 9,450,448 
Miami sHeraldiaen sere 9,078,566 
Chicagomiribunes as eee 9,052,587 


Tampa Tribune::. 3. ¢5....- 
Los Angeles Examiner..... 


8,442,658 
8,327,547 


New York World.......... 7,326,398 
Philadelphia Inquirer....... 7,109,100 
Baltimore Sunes. lone 6,400,518 
San Francisco Examiner... 6,165,899 
New York Times.......... 5,831,860 
Cleveland Plain Dealer..... 5,345,497 
Portland Oregonian........ 4,933,586 


LEADERS IN NATIONAL LINAGE 
Evening and Sunday 


Detroit, News. «001.2... ees 4,654,846 
Milwaukee Journal......... 4,083,124 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch... 3,904,600 
Brooklyn Haclen.. arene 3,348,294 
Washington Stal eae 2,936,196 
Seattle> Timésiteut ose 2,932,162 
Detiver "Posts ta hee 2,905,475 
Columbus Dispatch........ 2,873,286 
Minneapolis Journal....... 2,843,976 
Atlanta Journal’ ee tee 2,816,884 
Pittsburgchweress eee 2,654,512 
Cleveland News............ 2,638,200 


LEADERS IN LOCAL LINAGE 
Evening and Sunday 


Miami 
DetroiteiNewsie ac. cnet 20,903,064 


INE WS etieentc-y eae 22,358,751 


Washington) Stargs. 2). -ae- 18,219,245 
PittsburchePress.e. se oe 15,823,962 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch... 14,947,520 
Columbus Dispatch......... 14,545,186 
Birmingham News......... 12,121,802 


Buffalo’ Times). sep eneaecn 11,603,200 
DaytoneNewsase.ee eee 11,569,376 
Oakland Tribune........... 11,495,708 
Canton Repository......... 10,440,094 


Milwaukee Journal......... 9,831,169 
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LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED LINAGE 
Evening and Sunday 


Detroit @News ie. eee 7,808,584 
Brooklyn Haglesis.) see 5,784,304 
Oakland Tribune........... 5,588,716 
Wiashinetonins tater 5,413,757 
Pittsburgh Press. 4.0.2 eee 5,118,918 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch... 4,806,480 
Columbus Dispatch......... 4,125,905 
Seattle Limeshr.. daar eee 3,968,418 
Milwaukee Journal......... 3,625,082 
Miamis News en. eee 3,375,582 
Day tons News la neice 2,989,994 
Denver mPost nee 2,784,712 


LEADERS IN NATIONAL LINAGE 


Evening, Six Day 


Newark, N. J. News....... 4,259,037 
Philadelphia Bulletin....... 4,114,644 
Boston Traveler........... 3,859,816 
New? York. SUncen eee 3,765,150 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 3,447,341 
Detrott Newss:..ne eee 3,068,422 


Indianapolis News.......... 
Chicago Daily News....... 


Milwaukee Journal......... 2,777,224 
INGway Orcs) Ollninal sae 2,774,910 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch.... 2,509,080 
Chicago American.......... 2,417,943 


LEADERS IN LOCAL LINAGE 


Evening, Six Day 


Detroit News ee eee 16,440,340 
St. Petersburg Independent 13,393,010 
Washingtonm stare. een ree 13,155,599 


Chicago Daily News....... 12,806,562 
New York Journal......... 12,194,142 
Philadelphia Bulletin....... 12,180,168 
Pittsburgh’ Press. ..)...5. as: 11,591,944 
Scranton Times ess. eeee 11,549,273 
Indianapolis News......... 11,481,564 
ING wany Ofk. SUN En ennre ee 10,751,126 
Newark News.: cee. or 10,743,559 
Los Angeles Herald....... 10,695,370 


LEADERS IN-CLASSIFIED LINAGE 
Evening, Six Day 


Detrorte New sue ee 5,009,942 
Newarks News. sa asaneeee 4,934,908 
Chicago Daily News....... 4,752,483 
Philadelphia Bulletin....... 4,469,196 
Washington Star=--noo.. 4,270,234 
Baltimore! Sunset eee 4,254,818 
ButtalosNews acetone 3,751,410 
Cleveland Press..,..4)).008 3,497,886 
Indianapolis News......... 3,383,103 
Lampaglimeste ae ee 3,043,922 
Pittsburgh Press........... 2,937,214 


Kansas City Star 2,897,878 


HOE DIRECTORS ELECT 


Tillinghast Named V. P. and a Director 
—Ball, Masterson Promoted 


Harold M. Tillinghast, secretary of 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., was named vice- 
president and a director’ at a meeting of 
the board of directors in New York, 
March 9, 

Harry-V. Ball was also-elected a vice- 
president and John M. Masterson was 
named secretary. 

Mr. Tillinghast had been secretary of 
the company since 1920, : 


Glasmann Heads Western A. P. Group 


_A. L..Glasmann, co-publisher of the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner was 
named president of the newly organized 
Utah-Idaho Members of the Associated 
Press at a meeting in Salt Lake City 
March 3. William Wallin of Pocatello 
was named vice-president and R. G. 
Smith, Salt Lake correspondert of the 
A, P., secretary. Mr. Glasmann was 
also named representative for the district 
on the A. P. Advisory Board. Kent 
Cooper, A. P. general manager, attended 
the organization meeting. 


INVENTOR OF HALF-TONE 
PROCESS HONORED 


Frederick E. Ives Presented With Gol) 
Medal by United Typothetae in } 
Recognition of His Many 


Inventions 


Ernst F. Eilert, New York, presiden 
of the United Typothetee of America 
on ‘March 4, presented Frederick E 
Ives with a gold medal in honor of hi 
achievements in engraving processes! 
color photography and allied arts. Th 
presentation was made in Philadelphia a! 
the fourth annual graphic arts night i) 
the Penn Athletic Club. i 

Preceding the awarding of the meda) 
William T. Innes enumerated the man) 
inventions credited to Mr. Ives, the three! 
color plate process, the half-tone plat’ 
now in use and which displaced th 
laborious and expensive wood cuts of 4 
years ago; the intaglio process, the fore 
runner of the rotogravure process, th 
modern form of the binocular microscop: 
plastograms, by which motion picture 
are made to assume roundness of forn 
and the somewhat allied inventions—th 
chromescope, for reproducing the color 
of nature by photographie process, an 
the parralex stereogram for giving relie 
to transparent photographic plates. 

“Flis inventions,’ Mr. Innes said, “wi 
rank among the greatest of all history. 

Ives, a printer’s apprentice as a bo 
in Litchfield, Conn., at the age of 2 
was employed by Cornell University t 
establish a department devoted to phote 
graphic work and research. There h 
conceived the idea that later was devel 
oped into the half-tone printing plat 
now used generally all over the world, 

In 1881 Ives went to Philadelphia t 
make half-tone plates commercially. Th 
Government was his first customer an 
therefore the first purchaser of half-tor 
plates anywhere in the world. 


AWARDED PRESS SCHOLARSHIP 


L. Lee Starke Wins N. J. Press Assi 


ciation Award in Journalism 


In the presence of Goy. A. Har 
Moore, members of the New Jersey legi| 
lature and newspapermen in Trenton r 
cently, L. Lee Starke, Rutgers studer 
was awarded the New Jersey Press A 
sociation Scholarship in Journalism fi 
1926. The presentation was made by | 
E. Lent, publisher of the Passaic Dai 
News, who as president of the Associ: 
tion last year was responsible for tl 
founding of the course in journalism , 
Rutgers. Starke was selected by Pro 
Allen Sinclair Will and members of tt 
faculty as the most promising and di 
serving member of this year’s class } 
journalism, He is a candidate for tt 
degree of Bachelor of Letters at the con 
mencement next June. 

Starke is editor of the Targum, tl 
undergraduate newspaper of Rutgers, ar: 
a member of the Student Council, tl 
undergraduate governing body of the un} 
versity. He is also president of the Ii 
ter-collegiate Newspaper Association « 
the Middle Atlantic States. | 

Starke is the correspondent at Rutge: 
of the New York Times, the Brookl 
Daily Eagle and the Newark Evenin 
og His home is at Saratoga Spring 


Lord Rothermere Donates Park 


Lord Rothermere, British newspapt 
magnate, proprietor of the London Dail 
Mal, Daily Mirror, Sunday Pictoria’ 
and other newspapers, and. brother of th 
late Lord Northcliffe, has donated fan! 
of 14 acres in the heart of overcrowde. 
South London as a public park. The gif) 
which is valued at $775,000 is in memor 
of his mother, the late Mrs. Harmswortl, 


————————— { 
Texas Paper Celebrates 20th Year | 


In celebration of the 20th. anniversar 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Amon G. Carter, president-publisher re 
cently banqueted the Star-Telegrar 


“family” of 350 officers and employes 
The paper issued an anniversary editior 


: 
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| U. 5. REPORTERS CHAT WITH LONDON VIA RADIO 


Epochal Event Signalizing Achievement of 
22 News Writers in New York, March 7 


| ARCH 7, 1926, will go down in 
history as the date on which for the 
first time two-way transatlantic conversa- 
tions by radio 
telephony were 
held by other 
persons than the 
telephone and 
wireless experts 
who have _ been 
elope rim en t- 
ing with two-way 
transmission. But 
in the memories 
of the twenty- 
two American 
news writers who 
conducted the 
New York ends 


Maser Agrort of the conversa- 
tions, the date 

/will be ‘marked particularly as that 
on which they suddenly and_ be- 


_wilderedly found themselves exchanging 
shop-talk and jokes with twenty-three 
British news writers in London, as 1t 
their papers were in the same town, in- 
stead of being separated by 3,500 miles 
of ocean and more than that distance 
of tradition, custom and viewpoint. 

I know, because I was one of them. 

The test, as the whole world now 
knows, was part of a continuing series 
of experiments being carried on by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the British General Post 
Office. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, it is also pretty 
generally known, does the research work 
for the entire Bell system. 

One-way radio telephone transmission 
had been achieved in 1915*by engineers 
,of the Bell system, using the large an- 
tennae of the U. S. Navy Department 
at Arlington, Va. In that year they 
|transmitted speech to listeners in the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, and to the Hawai- 
ian Islands. On Jan. 14, 1923, telephone 
‘officials talked continuously for two 
hours by wire and radio from New York 
City to a group of scientists and engin- 
eers in London; but this too was a one- 
| Way test. 

In the test last week, the voices from 
America were carried from New York 

70 miles over telephone wires to the radio 
\transmitting station of the Radio Corpo- 
‘ration at Rocky Point, Long Island; 
thence by radio 3,300 miles to a receiving 
station of the British General Post Office 
at’ Wroughton, England; and thence over 
telephone circuits 70 miles to London) 
The yoices from England came over an 
entirely different path—70 miles by tele- 
phone wire to a radio sending station 
at Rugby, England, thence by radio 2,900 
miles to a radio receiving station at 
Houlton, Me., and thence over telephone 
circuits 600 miles to New York City. 

Practical difficulties make it impossible 
as yet, according to officials, to say when 
tegular commercial transatlantic radio 
telephone service will be available. In 
last Sunday’s test, however, it seemed 
to the reporters as if all difficulties had 
deen overcome,—except the one tremen- 
dous difficulty of finding anything to say. 
Somehow, in our interest over the signi- 
‘eance of the achievement which we were 
‘o be privileged to test, most of us had 
failed to grasp that we ourselves were 
‘0 be thrust into the limelight as per- 
formers, and find ourselves reported as 
vell as reporters. 

Frankly, we floundered. We wanted 
0 Say something appropriate to the im- 
ortance of the occasion, and we couldn’t 
hink of a thing but the weather, and the 
imé of day, and, when the pressure grew 
lesperate, Prohibition. 


ery embarrassing—of being the first 
peaker. I can claim to be the first 
/erson, other than the arranging experts. 
0 talk across the Atlantic Ocean by two- 


I had the honor—much appreciated but ! 


By MABEL ABBOTT 


way wireless telephony, and the first 
woman who ever did so. 

We sat in a large room in the tele- 
phone company’s big building at No. 24 
Walker street. Chairs around the sides 
of the room, and tables in the center, were 
equipped with receivers to clamp on our 
ears. At the end of the room were two 
booths, one for the expert in charge of 
the conversation, and one for the eager 
but perspiring speaker of the moment, 
who spoke into an instrument which 
looked just like an ordinary telephone 
except for a queer transmitter. 

J. Pollard of the London Daily Chron- 
icle later described the room in the Brit- 
ish General Post Office where they sat. 
“It is long and lofty and lit by electric 
light,” he said. “In one corner there are 
a number of telephone engineers and a 
good deal of apparatuses. There are two 
rows of chairs and tables at which news- 
paper men and officials are taking notes.” 
The British General Post Office is only 
a stones throw from St. Paul’s. 

I spoke first with Mr. D. R. Spendlove, 
of the London Press Association, He 
said “Good afternoon” and I said “Good 
morning.” Both of us were right. It 
was nearly two in the afternoon for him, 
and not yet nine in the morning for me. 
I asked him what time it was, and he 
told me. I asked what kind of weather 
they were having in London, and he 
told me that. I asked if he heard me 
clearly, and he said “Very well indeed.” 
I asked him what papers he represented, 
—which I already knew,—and he told 
me that. I asked if English reporters 
would send any message to American 
ones, and he said ‘“‘Yes, very compli- 
mentary messages.” 

There was a pause. Then he asked 
me what time it was and I told him; 
what kind of weather it was, and I told 
him. He asked me something else, but 
I have forgotten what it was. Then our 
two minutes were up. 


One after another the reporters stepped 
into the booth and did their best. It was 
hard going for a while. Later, it eased 
up as the Englishmen began to poke fun 
at the Americans for being late, and both 


TELEPHONES 


(Left)—American Telephone and Telegraph operators talking 
(Centre)—Telephones equipped with microphone mouthpieces, used 


sides began to realize that they were 
talking with fellow-craftsmen who were 
squirming just as uncomfortably as 
themselves in their novel position. 

From my notes I collect the following 
scraps of epochmaking interchange of 
ideas, H. Harper of the London Daily 
Mail, called my attention to the fact that 
this was the 50th anniversary of the 
issuance of the- Bell patents. He won- 
dered how soon we would have regular 
transatlantic telephone service. I won- 
dered whether, when we did, it would 
effect any revolution in the work of re- 
porters. He wondered too. He said 
probably the next step would be trans- 
atlantic airship service, and said England 
had heard that the big new airship we 
were building would be used for that 
purpose. He said the weather was dull 
and cloudy in London. I asked if the 
London climate hadn’t* been slandered a 
little, and he said they were used to 
almost anything in the way of weather. 
Two minutes up. 

E. J. Palmer of the London Daily 
News asked what effect I thought trans- 
atlantic wireless telephony would have on 
the relations between America and Eng- 
land. Didn’t I think that people who 
knew each other best, like husband and 
wife, often quarreled most? 


C. Fraser of the London Daily Tele- 
graph asked one of the telephone officials 
if American reporters all went to church 
Sunday morning. F. V. Wright of the 
Yorkshire Post asked Alva Johnson of 
the New York Times if the Americans 
were late because they had been trying 
to read one of their Sunday papers. 

By this time we were all enjoying 
ourselves. J. Pollard of the London 
Daily Chronicle discussed the French 
crisis with J. M. Abbott of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. This was one of the few subjects 
of serious current news referred to, and 
it was mentioned by several speakers. 
Several of the Englishmen asked con- 
cerning our recent Wall Street excite- 
ment. Mr, Pollard remarked that now 
that we could talk by wireless we prob- 
ably soon would be able to see by wireless 
too, 


at 
in 
keeping telephones adjusted. 


test. 


Two-Way Transatlantic Wireless Telephony Attended by 
—Woman First to Speak to British Newspaper Group 


Barrow Lyons, Associated Press, also 
predicted television, in his talk with P. 
D. Holt of the London Central News. 
Mr. Lyons transmitted a short news dis- 
patch to J. G, Green, representing 
Reuter’s. 

J. A. Morris of the Wall Street Journal 
swapped jokes about the financial situa- 
tion with William Underhill of the 
London Financial News. “How about 


rubber?” inquired Mr. Underhill. “We 
haven't heard much from Mr. Hoover 
lately.” 


It was at about this stage of the test 
that somebody in London opened a win- 
dow, and to the ears of the reporters in 


New York came, soft and clear, the 
chiming of the bells of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. 

“How do you feel about Countess Cath- 
cart?” asked J. Walsh of the New Vork 
Graphic of J. Spence of the Glasgow 
Herald. “Tl am a young man of tender 
years,’ hedged Mr. Spence, “I think we 
had better go on to another subject.” 

Mr. Spence sent the greetings of his 
Scout troop to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He also professed much interest in 
the habits of the American species of 
reporter. 

“Do you all gallop about in Fords?” 
wanted to know. 

H. F, Foulkes of the Glasgow Record 
told James Montague of the New York 
Herald Tribune he wanted to ask a seri- 
ous question. “Are the women’s skirts 
in America as short as you can see by 
the illustrations that they are in Ene- 
land?” 

“Oh, shorter!” replied Mr. Montague. 

“Tm coming over at once,” declared 
Mr. Foulkes. 

Miss Ethel Halsey of the Associated 


he 


Press, after discovering that she was 
talking with M. N. Austin of The 
Engineer, exclaimed in surprise: “Oh, 


I thought I was to have a style expert, 
and you are only an engineer!” 

I have not quoted any of the questions 
and comments about Prohibition, because 
they were as numerous as those about 
the weather. Whenever one of those 
awful pauses occurred, one side or the 
other asked how the weather was, 

(Continued on page 10) 


or 


THAT SPEED VOICES ACROSS ATLANTIC 


Broadway offices with London newspaper men. 


(Right)—Operators at control board, 


| 
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Editor & Publisher- for March lovat9z0 


JUDGE WHITE SILENT AS DAILIES PRINT 
TRIAL TESTIMONY HE BARRED 


Full Reports of Bay St. Louis Murder Case Reaching Hancock 
County Despite Judicial Edict—U.P. and A.P. 
String Wires to Court House 


NO CONTEMPT CHARGES YET 


Bay St. Louis, Miss., March 11.— 
Newspaper men who had violated 
a court order instructing newspa- 
pers circulating in Hancock County 


to refrain from publishing testimony 
developed in the Favre trial have 
returned to their homes without 
contempt proceedings being insti- 
tuted against them, as had been 
considered probable. 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


BAY ST. LOUIS, Miss., March 10.— 

The newspapers have violated Judge 
Walter A. White’s edict barring publi- 
cation of testimony at the murder trial 
of Jesse Favre “from papers having a 
circulation in Hancock county” and 
the judge has not yet decided what ac- 
tion he will take. 

The trial opened Thursday, March 4, 
but testimony was not presented until 
Saturday. On Sunday several out-of- 
town newspapers carrying accounts of 
the trial appeared in this city, and full 
accounts of each day’s testimony have 
been available since. The newspapers 
most widely’ circulated here are those 
published in New Orleans, 52 miles away. 

Judge White told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
he did not quite know what he was going 
to do about the violations of his order. 
He indicated he would take no action 
until the present case is settled. 

The Judge’s order isued Feb. 27, bar- 
ring printing of testimony from papers 
circulating in Hancock county has made 
the trial. of such widespread interest that 
Associated Press and United Press 
leased wires have been installed in° court 
house in this quaint Mississippi coast 
citv for the first time in history. 

The New Orleans Item attempted to 
obtain an injunction restraining Judge 
White from putting his order into effect 
from Chancellor V. A. Griffith of this 
district, but this was denied. The Chan- 
cellor stated that Judge White was of 
equal dignity and he did not feel free 
to interfere with his court. 

At the opening of the trial Judge White 
summoned reporters into the court room 
and again made clear his initial state- 
ment to prevent publication of testimony. 

The Judge said that he had given his 
ruling very careful consideration before 
making it, and that he had made the 
order for the purpose of requiring obedi- 
ence to it. He based his authority on 
the inherent power of the court to pre- 


vent interference or obstruction of trials. , 


Reporters present at the trial are: Gor- 
don Huff, New Orleans Times-Picayune ; 
W. D. Robinson, New Orleans States; 
Frank Craigie, Gulfport-Biloxi Daily 
Herald, New Orleans Item and Memphis 
Commercial Appeal; Don Higgins, 
United Press and New Orleans Morning 
Tribune; Brian Bell, Associated Press, 
and Jack Bethea of Birmingham, of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

The Judge inquired of each reporter 
how his story could be recognized. 
Answers in most cases were: “By by- 
lines.” The Judgé delayed the opening 
of court by directing the court stenog- 
rapher to copy his press ruling and give 
each reporter a copy. 

For the first time in the annals of 
South Mississippi counties press wires 
were strung in a court house. The tax 
collector’s office has a United Press wire 
and the county engineer’s office an As- 
sociated Press wire. From these two 
wires news of the trial is distributed to 
the papers of the country. 

The Judge treats correspondents cor- 
dially and they all like him. 

Frank Craigie, veteran reporter of the 
Gulfport-Biloxi Herald, said: ‘The 
newspaper correspondents here fully un- 
derstand Judge White’s problem and we 


would be happy to find some solution of 
the difficulty which would not abridge 
what tradition has taught us was and is 
the inalienable freedom of the press, the 
nation’s guarantee of which was written 
into the Constitution. We have been 
reading law for the past week, and we 
are resting on the same Constitution that 
the Judge is.” 

Favre, the defendant in the trial, is 
being tried on a charge of murder result- 
ing from the deaths of J. A. McClemore 
and W. M. ‘Mingee, Federal entomolo- 
gists, slain on Feb. 18, near Picayune, 
Miss., while on a hunting expedition. 
The defendant is charged in this case 
with the murder of McClemore. 


N. Y. TIMES NOW USING 
DRY MATS ONLY 


Steam Tables Removed This Week and 
Direct Pressure Machines Installed 


After Test Begun in Novem- 
ber Last Year 


The New York Times this week deter- 
mined to adopt the exclusive use of dry 
matrices in its stereotype department, af- 
ter a test which was begun in November 
of last’ year. Steam tables were being 
removed on Wednesday and Thursday. 
One Birotadruck direct pressure machine 
has been installed and more have been 


ordered. “Certified” dry mats are being 
used. 

The Times’. experiment has been 
watched with considerable interest by 


newspapers in this country. At present 
in the large number of cases wet mats 
are the rule, despite the fact the North- 
cliffe press in England went on a dry 
mat basis exclusively as early as 1910. 

Other Metropolitan newspapers which 
are now using dry mats exclusively in- 


clude the Philadelphia Bulletin and the 
Philadelphia Inqutrer. 

After the three months’ test, the Times 
reached the conclusion that more uni- 
form printing results from a plate cast 
from a good dry mat than from a wet 
mat. Speed, facility of handling and 
comfort are mentioned as reasons for 
organizing on a dry mat basis. 

The dry mat was first developed ex- 
tensively in Germany 25 years ago. In 
that country it was early put to use by 
newspapers, which, however, were of 
small page size. It was long thought 
the dry mat would not be strong enough 
for a United States standard newspaper 
page although it was proving very prac- 
tical for tabloids. When a mat was 
finally developed that could stand up for 
fifty or sixty casts, the Northcliffe press 
commenced to adopt it, and in 1910 the 
last steam table was removed from these 
papers. 


JAILED FOR BRIBE ATTEMPT 


Shamokin, Pa., Man Offered Ledger 


Employe $100 To Change Stock Total 


Harry Yoder of Shamokin, Pa., was 
given a 60-day term in federal court at 
Scranton, Pa., this week because he tried 
to bribe a newspaper editor. Yoder, ac- 
cording to postal officials, in October of 
last year sent a letter to a member of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger staff offer- 
ing him $100 or $150 if he would see to 
it that the Ledger misquoted the total 
stock sales figures for Oct. 25. 

The letter was turned over to postal 
authorities. It was then discovered that 
Yoder had purchased a lottery ticket and 
that if the Ledger had used the figures 
he sugested he would have won $500. 
When the prisoner was arraigned he 
entered a plea of guilty and was sentenced 
to 60 days in jail at Sunbury. 


American-Mexican Wire Rates Cut 


Senor Ortiz, Mexican Minister of 
Communications, and F. W. Phelan, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and Western Union on March 9, 
signed a contract in Mexico City for the 
reduction of cable and telegraph rates 
to the United States. The press will 
have a direct wire to New York City 
at half the present rates, according to a 
special dispatch to the New York Times. 


MILLION LINE FEBRUARY GAIN IN N. Y. 


NEw YORK CITY newspapers showed 

an advertising linage gain of more 
than 1,000,000 lines in February as com- 
pared with the same month a year ago. 
Total Volume for the month was 13,047,- 


666 lines as 
1925. 

The figures, compiled by the Statistical 
Department of the New York Evening 
Post, follow: 


against 


11,858,168 for 


Pages Percentage of 
1926 1925 total space 1926 1925 
1, 1865 e276) p Americans. vege terete totes erie Us) 985,124 1,060,546 
ease M150). Pleralde 7 rim as eietemnap~ = ies 10.2 1,335,360 1,120,588 
1,734 135 4:6) Teg he aiaerenad mare rarer 6 aes 16.6 2,165,836 1,954,332 
1,236 1,086; “World cia daw cte cs ee ee amet: the 9.7 1,266,172 1,172,822 93535 
832 680 *Muirror (Tabloid) ce asses « 2A 279,322 278,864 45S eieeesis 
1,248 1,068, ‘News. (CRabloid)i.% fs sere gins 4.4 567,332 503,554 635079. oneness 
1,040 804 *Evening Graphic, 3...0..... 1.9 247,418 99,764 147,654 ...... 
1,072 1,102 *Evening Journal -..:....... 9.1 1,189,692 1,170,106 19,586: -screrenyeie 
706 698) *Evyeningy Posts a: seston tet ss 6 3.0 388,400 366,112 Z2,28Sitie n cetens 
770 648 *Evening World .)....°..... 5,8 763,386 6025918  1160;468 2.43... 
962 HAO) URS} Ebay perry net.coM cedict oO OW aust 9.5 1,241,782 1,018,986 222/90, etete > 0° 
586 540 Nelegrami somes wi eite erento: +) 3.6 465,846 545, 916) meareric ye 80,070 
1,062 1,010' Brooklym Eagle) 7.20.) 2.5. 9.2 1,194,380 1,140,874 53,506. Sve 5 
666 498° Brooklyn: Timesiaanees wae os 4.1 532,808 SL b,a08° ca lives OF mee 
504 562. Standard” Union. .'2 Segre s 2 3.3 424,808 507,448. Tessie. 82,640 
14,976 13,482 Ota LSae Menpeee iene Rae Aleks. ciesies cubpebagdee eis 13,047,666 11,858,168 1,189,498 ...... 
* No Sunday edition. 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Americar, 4.) /<aeetat 985,124 1,060,546 1,083,972 846,634 858,512 739,050 948,760 
Ei eraldia whet caves ate ares calstene hue Mttretener ates 816,122 846,234 839,434 859,950 931,296 
Herald Tribune..... 1,335,360 1,120,588 735,818 711,708 673,622 663,821 794,900 
Times: mde erro pee 2,165,836 1,954,332 1,884,882 1,708,832 1,681,244 1,493,692 1,889,444 
World! See maueteertaarcetere 1,266,172 1,172,822 1,191,426 1,328,096 1,139,150 1,042,940 1,536,668 
Mirror (Tabloid).... 279,322 DUSESG4E” \oshy. Mest e ACS a UR OM TE Us aia) 4 8 Wiel (coal Metre eter 
News (Tabloid)....5 567,332 503,554 237,392 VBOWGSRe Meter ster 
Evening Graphic.... 247,418 BA ee ree he Tak MeO RI aE Tee FO nae cane 
Evening Journal..... 1,189,692 1,170,106 843,536 708,444 684,126 
Evening Marl #vtirsan oweieteus tir oi nie atemers 2 407,514 446,822 426,162 
Evening Post tie trey 609,400 366,112 308,948 257,938 297,564 474,447 359,164 
Evening World.,... 763,386 602,918 578,720 625,268 660,212 645,194 637,776 
(Ef) oT a EGR trons. anpicttorr © Meum ana bape? 617,882 499,044 506,364 623,402 
Stn eres n eta 1,241,782 1,018,986 998,754 698,932 661,878 580,848 637,608 
Telegrants. .'.\. eho ors 465,846 545,916 851,378 479,464 492.778 457,984 §22,922 
Brooklyn Fagle...... 1,194,380 1,140,874+ 1,184,908 1,097,118 (1,018,942 849,000 1,027,212 
Brooklyn Times.:... 532,808 315,338 363,626 292,524 243,812 DZ asOS Oma Tine amare 
Standard Union..... 424,808 507,448 594,340 607,002 575,492 459,898 €83,18C 
Totals .iereterss © vise 13,047,666 11,858,168 12,100,156 11,753,504 11,134,126 10,282,748 11,701,740 


+ Figures not recorded. 


= Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 
+t Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 
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EDITOR AND STAFF ME: 
SUMMONED TO COURT 


Madison (Wis.) Capital Times Write) 
Subpoenaed te Defend Paper’s | 
Editorials Alleged to Be in 
Contempt 


William T. Evjue, editor and pul 
lisher; William Dawson, assistant ci 
editor, and Herman Lochner, police r 
porter, all of the Madison (Wis.) Ca 
ital Times, and Philip La Follette, Dar 
county, Wis., district attorney, we 
subpoenaed to appear in circuit cou 
Friday, March 12, before a special cou 
commissioner to testify in a John D 
hearing which is the outgrowth of t 
editorials, declared to be in contempt ; 
court, printed in the Capital Times r 
garding the murder of a Madison poli¢ 
man. 

Attorneys for Rudolph Jessner, a Je! 
who has confessed to the slaying of tl 
policeman on the grounds of persecuti( 
by the police, recently claimed in cou 
that the editorials were in contempt | 
court and intended to injure the defen 
ant’s chance of a fair trial. 

The first, printed the day after tl 
murder, Feb. 4, termed the shooting 
wanton act, and the second, printed Fe 
26, charged that defense attorneys we 
attempting to stir religious hatred 
Madison and Dane county, through er 
ployment of a private detective, so th 
they could obtain their client’s relea 
by prejudicing prospective jurors. T] 
hearing is intended to ascertain the tru 
of the charges cited in the second ed 
torial. 

Dist. Atty. La Follette is the son | 
the late Sen. Robert M. La Follette ai 
brother of the present Wisconsin senat 
bearing the same name. 


REPORTERS CHAT ACROSS 
BROAD ATLANTIC 


—— 


(Continued from page 9) 


whether he could get a drink if he car 
over. 
The test lasted four hours, and by t) 
time it ended, everybody wanted to tal! 
Americans who took part were: J. J} 
Abbott, Brooklyn Eagle; Mabel Abbo| 
Morning World; Barrow Lyons, Ass! 
ciated Press; H. R. Ekins, United Pres 
J. A. Morris, Wall Street Journal; Al) 
Johnson, New York Times; J.. Wal: 
New York Graphic; Dixie Maura, Broo 
lyn Times; James J. Montague, New Yo: 
Herald Tribune; W. B. Hassett, Inte) 
national News Service; Hugh Baill 
United Press; Ethel Halsey, Associat 
Press; J. H. Furay, United Press; A. 

Abrecht, Ullstein Press Service; W. | 
H. Finch, Universal News Servic 
Arthur L. Mefford, Daily Mirror; Frai| 
Cannon, New York City News Associ 
tion; John Hyatt, Jr., New York Amei| 
can; M. D, McFarlane and W. P. Mo) 
tague, Jr., P. & A. Photos; Ted Daltc 
Daily News. 

At the London end were: D. R. Spen 
lové, London Press Association; P, || 
Holt, Central News; Owen Smith, E| 
change Telegraph; J. G. Green, Reuter’) 
J. Wilson, London Times; C. Frass! 
Daily Telegraph; A. G. Walsh, Finanei 
Times; J. Pollard, Daily Chronicle; | 
Harper, Daily Mail; J. H. Watkit 
Daily Express; William Underhill, F 
nancial News; E. J. Palmer, Daily New 
F. V. Wright, Yorkshire Post; J. Spent 
Glasgow Herald; J. S. Buist, Dund| 
Courier; H. F. Foulkes, Glasgow Recor 
Charles Cooper, Engineering; G..-| 
Ferguson, London Graphic; M. N. Av 
tin, Engineer; H. Baxter, Daily He@ghy 
Mr. Holding, Electrician; Mr. McKenz' 
Westminster Gazette; D. M. Wat) 
Morning Post. 


Benesch St. Louis Times M. E. 


Aaron G. Benesch has been promot 
to be managing editor of the St. Low 
Times, and Samuel X. Hurst, poli 
reporter for that paper for a number | 
years, has been made city editor. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES FOR NEWSPAPER ®®0WN HEADS NEBRASKA PRESS 
_ MEN ADVOCATED BY ILLINOIS PRESS 


Endorse Plan By Resolution at Chicago Meeting—Group’s 
Committee on Education to Draw Up Qualifications and 
Standards—Aiming at ‘Professional Status’ 


A DEFINITE step to put the journal- 

ist on a professional par with medical 
and legal men was taken at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Illinois State Press 
Association at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
yago, March 5 and 6, 

A resolution was adopted “that the 
Illinois Press Association endorse the 
issuance of professional certificates to 
practicing newspapermen under conditions 
to be determined by the committee on 
education of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion.” 

Lawrence W. Murphy, of the school 
of journalism of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the committee on education 
of the Illinois group, introduced the 
resolutions in the course of a paper on 
the subject, 

While it has not yet been definitely 
letermined on what basis the certificate 
will be issued and whether it is planned 
co have the state recognize such cer- 
dficate, Mr. Murphy said: 

“In general the committee plans to 
recognize five years’ experience as a 
professional education for the present 
membership and a combination of experi- 
ence and schooling as the basis for 
recognizing the young men and women 
1ow seeking professional standing. 

“This plan would make the Illinois 
Press Association the certificate and 
sredential issuing body for the members 
pf the profession in Illinois. The cer- 
tiicates would have the same value to 
journalism and the public that a medical 
jertiicate has to a doctor and _ his 
datients.” 

Edward A. Cogley of the Maywood 
(Ill.) Herald moved that the committee 
mn education include a representative of 
i weekly, a daily and a member of the 
faculty of the school of journalism of 
the state university, provided two mem- 
yers do not come from the same county. 
[his was adopted. Definite action is ex- 
yected at the annual meeting of the 
(ssociation next autumn. 

“The purpose of the licensing plan is 
0 preserve all the good features of the 
icensing system without sacrificing free- 
‘om of the press or placing the press in 
he hands of politicians,” Mr. Murphy, 
Tiginator of the idea told Eprtor & Pus- 
ISHER. “The committee will at all times 
© accountable to the Illinois Press As- 
ciation under the present arrangement. 
{he plan has no direct connection with 
embership in the Association and mem- 
ership is not to be considered in the 
pplication of the plan. The measure 
oes not restrict freedom of the press as 
ersons can be active in journalism with- 
ut seeking the professional certificate. 
“Through the plan the Association 
opes to lend stability and dignity to 
le profession, to eliminate the begin- 
ers who are not serious in their inten- 
on of entering the profession, and to 
sduce the turnover in editorial staff 
orkers which is the cause of trouble, 
<pense and errors.” 

Members of the Committee on Educa- 
on are W. F. Hardy, Decatur Herald; 
{ B. Potter, Marshall Herald: Mr. 
lurphy, University of Illinois. 

President William J. Smith, of the 
Yaukegan Sun, opened the meeting. 
fayor William E. Dever gave an ad- 
ress of welcome in which he made an 
‘tack on the Better Government Associa- 
on of Chicago for asking a senate 
quiry into Chicago’s administration, the 
‘form body having charged collusion 
ptween Chicago officials and the criminal 
ad bootlegging element. 
| Joseph Page, of Jerseyville, responded 
» Mayor Dever’s address. H. L. Wil- 
imson, editor of the United States 
ublisher, Springfield, secretary of the 
sociation, read his report. Harvey T. 
ill, secretary ofthe Illinois Chamber of 
ommerce, spoke on “The Chamber of 
Pmmerce and Its Relation to the News- 


papers.” Eugene L’Hote, Milford, talked 
on “Building Up Community Interest 
Through the Newspaper.” John H. Volp, 
Blue Island, took for his subject “Should 
the United States Government Continue 
to Print Return Envelopes and Thereby 
Remain a Competitor of the Job 
Printer ?” 

At the banquet Friday evening, Fred- 
erick Snyder of the special commissioner 
for the Press Congress of the World, 
spoke on the plans of the Congress for 
the meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 
14-18. He gave a short outline of the 
itinerary that will be followed and gave 
a brief report on the expenses of the 
trip. Several members of the Illinois 
Press Association group have already 
signified their intention of going he de- 
clared. State’s attorney Robert ‘Crowe, 
of Cook County, spoke on. “Crime and 
ae Newspaper’s Part in Helping Handle 
t” 

At the Saturday session, Frank P, 
Glass, former managing director asst 
Louts Star, and member of the executive 
committee, Press Congress of the World, 
spoke on “Newspapers As I Saw Them 
In Foreign Lands.” Aaron N. Sick, 
general manager of Building Publications, 
Waukegan, on “The Publication of 
Magazines.” 

H. J. Kable of Mount Morris led 
a discussion on adding to income by 
soliciting the printing of house organs. 
A. T. Spivey, of the East St. Louis 
Journal, spoke on “How May the Editor 
of a Country Weekly or a Small Daily 
Find Subjects for Original Editorials.” 
H. U. Bailey of the Princeton Republican, 
on “The International Press Foundation 
—What It Is.” 

Congressman William E. Hull of 
Peoria addressed the meeting on “The 
Deep Waterway.” W. H. Gharrity, 
Savannah Times Journal on “Building 
A Circulation ;’ Frank Lee of the Aurora 
Beacon-News on “How To Build Up 
Your Classified Page.” C. R. Denson 
of the Minonk News-Dispatch, led a 
discussion on “Building’ Circulation.” 

The association accepted the invitation 
of Epiror & PusBLiIsHER to use its Chi- 
cago office, 30 North Dearborn street, 
for a Chicago headquarters. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Resolutions: Hal W._ Trovillion, Herrin 


News; John H. Volp, Blue Island Sun-Standard ; 
S. P. Preston, Gillespie News. 

Organization: H. U. Bailey, Princeton 
Durea County Republican; James McClure, 
Carlinville Democrat; C. R. Denson, Minonk 
Dispatch. 

Entertainment: Harry B. Potter, Marshall 
Herald; E. B. Taber, Earville Leader; Norris 
Good, Virden Recorder. 

Publicity, M. F. Walsh, Harvard Herald & 
Independent; John M. Sheets, Oblong Oracle. 

Memorial: M. F. Walsh, Harvard Herald; 
G. D. Scott, Wyoming Post-Herald; Charles 
Mead, Geneva Republican. 


‘CHICAGO NEWS CHANGES STYLE 


Column Widths Cut from 1314 to 12% 
Ems—Two Page 1 Banners 


The Chicago Daily News has changed 
its makeup, cutting its column widths 
from 1314 ems to 1214 ems and cutting off 
six ems of white space at the edge of the 
paper. The editorial page, formerly eight 
columns, 13% ems to the column, is now 
made up in seven columns, the two edi- 
torial columns and Keith Preston’s “Hit 
or Miss” column, getting the extra space. 

This is the most important of a num- 
ber of changes since Walter Strong took 
control. Under Victor F. Lawson’s 
regime two banners were forbidden. Now 
almost daily in the News, there is an 
eight column line and a seven column 
line, with the lines breaking into the 
story, another change. 

The news columns on the front page 
are double leaded and on the inside pages 
are also leaded. 


Friend Publisher Honored at Hastings 
Meet—Cups Awarded 


W. A. Brown, publisher of the Friend 
(Neb.) Telegram was elected president of 
the Nebraska Press Association to suc- 
ceed J. G. Alden 
of the York Re- 
publican at the 
recent annual 
meeting held in 
Hastings. H. D. 
Leggett of Ord 
was named vice- 
president, Ole 
Buck) Yot 3 Har= 
vard, secretary 
and Frank O. 
Edgecombe of 
the Geneva 
(Neb.) Signal 
treasurer. “Mir: 
Edgecombe is al- 
so president of 
the National Editorial Association. 

Prize cup awards of the Association 
for 1925, announced at the opening ses- 
sion were: 

Best all around newspaper (Associa- 
tion sweepstakes) — York Republican, 
first; Hartington News, second; Geneva 
Signal, third. 

Best school department—Hartington 
News, first; Harvard Courier, second; 
North Bend Eagle, third. 

Best front page—Aurora Republican. 
(No other award.) 

Best editorial page—York Republican, 
first; Geneva Signal, second; Nebraska 
City Daily Press, third. 

Community service—Hartington News 
and Wayne Herald tied for first place; 
Geneva Signal, second; Wahoo Wasp, 
third. 

More than 200 guests attended the an- 
nual banquet. 


W. A. Brown 


Kirksville, Mo., Daily Launched 


The Kirksville (Mo.) Daily Journal 
made its initial appearance March 1. F. 
‘R. Moose is the editor, having bought 
the Journal, a weekly, last September, 
and later combining it with the Brashear 
plant as the Journal-News, until Jan. 1. 
He then launched plans for his daily. 


FOREST WEEK APRIL 18-24 


Dates Set by President Coolidge in Of- 
ficial Proclamation 


The week of April 18-24 was desig- 
nated American Forest Week in a procla- 
mation issued by President Coolidge and 
made public March 6. 

The Canadian Government has set 
apart the same week for the same pur- 
pose, and this, President Coolidge de- 
clared in his proclamation, “is an added 
reason why our citizens should give 
careful thought to a matter so important 
to both countries.” 

Although warning that “too long have 
we, as a nation, consumed our forest 
wealth without adequate provision «for 
its wise utilization and renewal,” the 
President noted that a “gratifying change 
is taking place in the attitude of our in- 
dustries, our land owners and the Ameri- 
can people toward our forests.” 


State News Leads in Poll 


State news is the most interesting ma- 
terial in the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
and Leader, readers of that paper indi- 
cated in replies to a questionnaire re- 
cently circulated among 1,000 subserib- 
ers. Ninety per cent said they read this 
feature regularly while less than one per 
cent said they never read it at all. Next 
to state news was small town news. Sev- 
enty-four per cent declared they read the 
editorials. 


Hearst Papers Take Prohibition Poll 


Hearst newspapers are conducting a poll 
on the prohibition issue. Vote is being 
taken for the existing law; against ex- 
isting law; for beer and wine; and 
against beer and wine. 
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N. Y. NEWSPAPERS PROBE 
STRIKE CLUBBINGS 


Investigations Under Way by News, 
Mirror, World and Graphic, Pending 
Possible Legal Action—Police 
Cleared by One Inquiry 


Investigations were being made this 
week by the New Vork Daily News, the 
New York Mirror, New York World, 
and New York Evening Graphic, pend- 
ing possible legal action to be taken as 
the result of the Clifton, N, J., strike 
riot March 3, during which staff report- 
ers and photographers were clubbed by 
police and valuable cameras smashed. 

The News is proceeding independently 
of the other papers, with the case in the 
hands of MacDonald Dewitt, New York 
attorney. It is understood the three other 
dailies may later join forces in appoint- 
ing one attorney to represent them in 
possible court proceedings. In this event, 
Keats Speed, managing editor of the 
New York Sun, informed Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER, his newspaper might also become 
a complainant in the case. 

Mr. Dewitt said he was still conducting 
investigations in Clifton and Passaic, 
when questioned Thursday. 

“It seems, so far as I have gone now, 
that the smashing of cameras was done 
by the Clifton police and not by the Pas- 
saic police,” he said. 

The scene of the hostilities according 
to statements made by reporters of the 
Mirror, was near Dayton and Highland 
Avenues, the latter being the dividing 
between the towns of Clifton and Pas- 
saic. Clifton police were keeping order 
on one side of the street and Passaic 
police on the other. 

Col. Vickers, former Hudson County, 
N. J. district attorney, has been retained 
by Mr. Dewitt as associate in the News 
case. 

Harry Warnecke, News photographer, 
was badly beaten by police and his cam- 
era demolished. 

Isaac D. White, head of the Bureau 
of Accuracy and Fair Play of the New 
York World, has obtained statements 
from Evening and Morning World men 
in the melée, and is conducting further 
inquiry in the strike territory. 

Joseph Costa, Jr., World photographer, 
declares in his affidavit that he saw the 
attack on Warnecke of the News, and, 
reaching the conclusion “to resist was the 
height of folly,” gave up his camera and 
saw it smashed to bits. 

William Warnecke, elder brother of 
the News’ photographer, states he saw 
his brother’s camera smashed, and _ his 
brother surrounded by police. He was 
unable, he said, to obtain the names of 
the policemen. 

Reporters submitting statements to Mr. 
White were Godfrey Irwin and B. D. 
Gallager, Evening World, and C B. Al- 
len, Morning World. They assert they 
were in the jam, saw the clubbing and 
camera breaking, but stated they were 
unable to identify anybody. 

The office of William DeFord, Hearst 
attorney, has received statements from 
six reporters and photographers of the 
Daily Mirror. 

O. J. Bauman, Mirror photographer, 
asserts he can identify the policeman 
who, he said, picked him out, ran di- 
rectly into him holding his club in both 
hands, knocked him down and smashed 
his camera. 

Thomas Flanagan of the Mirror told 
attorneys he was struck across the back 
with a policeman’s club and_ painfully 
injured. His camera was knocked from 
his hands and wrecked, 

Occupants of the Mirror armored car 
which was wrecked in collision with a 
large truck said they had no proof the 
smash was a result of the hostility 
toward the photographers. 

During the week there have been no 
further disturbances in the strike district. 
Police have been friendly to newspaner 
men and have not attacked: strikers. 

The Botany Worsted Mills, largest af- 
fected by the strike, started an adver- 
tising campaign-in local newspapers, ex- 
plaining their position. 
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Chapter XXXIII 
Schemes I Have Worked 


(Continued from last week.) 

In just the same way had I, and other 
boys, boosted the sale of Arbuckle cof- 
fee, years before, when we were collect- 
ing those old travel cards. 

The sugar cookie box lid collecting race 
started the ball rolling, and was a good 
introduction for the second scheme, which 
was known as “The Sugar Cookie Boy 
Coloring Contest.” 

A young artist who was pioneering 
around with me, trying to get a toe-hold 
start in the advertising art business, Russ 
Legge, who has his own business in De- 
troit now, helped out on the scheme. 

He made six sketches, each a different 
pose, of a little Dutch baker boy, dressed 
in big pantaloons, a full waist with 1 arge 
collar and cuffs and flowing tie. 

Each picture was merely an outline, 
and each baker lad held a large sugar 
cookie im his hand. 

Certain letters were drawn on each 
cookie, so that when the six cards of 
the Dutch boys were placed together 
the letters would spell out the words: 

“Busy Bee Sugar Cookie.” 

Beginning with No. 1 the cards were 
placed in the boxes of cookies, one kind 
each week for six weeks. 

The coloring contest began with a half- 
page newspaper advertisement, in which 
the six Sugar Cookie Boys appeared at 
the top in their proper positions, num- 
bered from one to six. ‘On each side 
boxes of sugar cookies were shown, and 
the names of the grocers appeared as in 
former advertisements. 

In bold black-face type were the words, 
“Prize Coloring Contest for Children.” 
Then followed a brief outline of the con- 
test and the list of prizes. Every boy and 
girl who desired to enter the contest was 
asked to buy a box of sugar cookies and 
read the full detaills of the contest, as 
given on the back of a card which would 
be found in- every box of Busy Bee 
Sugar Cookies. On one side of the card 
was printed a picture of one of the six 
Sugar Cookie Boys, and on the other 
side were the rules and conditions of the 
coloring contest, which were as follows: 


SUGAR COOKIE BOY COLORING 
CONTEST. 


Beginning April 23, for six weeks, 
every box of Busy Bee Sugar Cookies 
will contain one of the six Sugar Cookie 
Boys. A new card will appear each week. 
When you have the complete set paste 
them according to the numbers on a piece 
of heavy paper or cardboard, not over 8 
inches wide by 24 inches long. 

Color the boys, cookies and letters with 
water colors or crayons, as you like, and 
bring the full set to our office, 44 North 
Front Street, on Saturday, June 2, any 
time between 9 o’clock in the morning and 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. No pictures 
will be received before that time. 

You can submit as many sets as you 
like, but each set must be complete, and 
each must have your name, age and street 
number written on it plainly. Where 
there are several children in the family 
all may compete. 

The successful pictures will be exhibited 
in our store window and the names of 
the winners and those receiving honor- 
able mention will be printed in our news- 
paper advertisements. 

The following prizes will be given for 
the best work in each of the three classes: 
Class A, for children under 7 years of 
age; Class B, for children between 7 and 
10 years; Class C, for children between 
10 and 14 years. 
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First Prize in each Class, $5 in Gold. 

Second Prize in each Class, $2.50 in 
oe 

Third Prize in each Class, $1 in Silver. 

Fourth Prize in each Class, 75c box of 
bonbons. 

Fifth to tenth Prizes in each Class, 
Honorable Mention. 

A committee of three artists will judge 
the work and award the prizes. The 
coloring effect, neatness of arrangement, 
and the cleanliness of the work will de- 
termine the winners. 


Suggestions. 


You can begin coloring the pictures as 
you receive them, or wait until you have 
the entire set. It may be well to color 
several sets. each different, and enter them 
all in the contest. If you need a certain 
picture and cannot get it at your grocer’s, 
you may exchange one of the other pic- 
tures for the one you need at our store, 
43, North High Street. 

No pictures will be returned. 

At the beginning of each week a large 
advertisement was inserted in the news- 
papers, in which appeared a picture of the 
Sugar Cookie Boy that was to be placed 
in every box of sugar cookies that week. 

On the rest of the days during the 
week, plain, straight sugar cookie argu- 
ments were featured in all the advertise- 
ments. Attention was constantly called to 
the contest in a note at the foot of the 
advertisement. 

Beginning with the first week there was 
a decided increase in the number of boxes 
sold, which indicated the children were 
getting busy with paints and crayons. 

The returns were much larger than ex- 
pected and the originality and real artis- 
tic ability of the contestants of the various 
classes into which they were divided was 
a surprise to the judges. 

After the prizes had been awarded and 
the names of the winners published in 
the newspapers, an invitation was sent to 
every child who had submitted a picture, 
to be present at a reception which was ar- 
ranged to be held in the banquet room of 
the Busy Bee Company. Ice cream, cake 
and fruits were served to all contest par- 
ticipants and their mothers, or whoever 
accompanied the little ones. 

The details of this old time stunt are 
given to show how thoroughly we went 
into prize contests in the early days. 

Since the Sugar Cookie Coloring Con- 
test I have and carried out many unique 
schemes, but nothing has ever equalled the 
interest arousing merits, and actual sales 
making qualities, of this colorful Dutch 
Boy Contest. 


Chapter XXXIV 
The Old Booming-Voiced Auctioneer 


TTHE first night school I ever attended 
was one in picturesque profanity. It 
was free and exciting. It was held on 
the side-walk in front of a store where 
a free auction was taking place. A gang 
of small-town mischievous boys was 
having a lot of fun creating a disturb- 
ance, ‘and deviling an old booming-voiced 
auctioneer, just to get chased and cussed. 
His fluency in cussing was equalled only 
by his fluency in auctioning off goods. 
It was great fun getting the old fel- 
low sore and being told where to go, and 
then not going. The boys kept raising 
a racket, bellowing in at the door, and 
shouting smart-cracks just because the 
old orator got so mad and cussed so 
beautifully. Anyway it was just small- 
town stuff, kidding an old toper every- 
one liked. 
It was a 
fanity. 


liberal education in pro- 
Perhaps too liberal and penetra- 
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ting. This auctioneer knew more vicious 
sounding words and cuss phrases than I 
yave ever heard since—even in the rail- 
road yards and in print shops. 

His name was Levi. He had been a 
yack peddler, and he had a roaring voice. 
In this village I don’t remember such a 
hing as a policeman, and the constable 
never bothered the boys with their 
pranks. Levi had to protect himself with 
his voice and his cussing. After a time 
he made peace with the boys, by per- 
mitting them to come in and attend the 
auction, if they would keep quiet. This 
restored order, and the night school was 
transferred ftom the sidewalk to another 
night school inside the store where we 
were treated to the fastest and finest 
flow of oratory possible to be had in those 
days. Spongy-brained town boys learned 
a lot from the old auction shows. 

The auctioneer was an old-time trail- 
blazer in word-of-mouth, gibble-gabble 
advertising, who will live long in the 
memories of those who were fortunate 
enough to live in country villages where 
auctions were great events. Some folks 
even came down town in their Sunday- 
go-to-meeting clothes. ; 

He was the voice of the village. His 
loud-speaking, wise-cracking, word-boom- 
ing, hand-clapping held this audience of 
villagers spell-bound. He gave mouth to 
high- sounding, high-handled © selling 
phrases. 

Out in front of the defunct clothm, 
and general store, or the racket store 
where he was enthroned, was the dis- 
play advertising in the form of a red flag 
on which was painted “Auction Today.” 
There were not as many hocus-pocus 
tricks about auction as there was about an 
Indian Medicine Show. 

I have made as much as 25 cents a 
day passing glaring hand-bills from door 
to door announcing, in the wildest kind 
of language, this spectacular event. There 
was plenty of hokum put on in big type 
in the hand-bills. But the red flag wav- 
ing in front of the store, and the flaming 
red type of the hand-bills was not enough 
to startle the crowds. 

When the auction started another bel- 
lowing-voiced man (usually a local loaf- 
er) was hired to walk up and down on the 
sidewalk in front of the store, ringing a 
dinner bell and shouting, “Auction— 
Auction—Auction”’ and so on ad in- 
hnitum. 

An auction was supposed to dominate 
every other thing on Main Street. It did 
and more. The idea back of all this loud 
advertising was to get people excited and 
fill the store to overflowing-—the more 
people the higher would go the spirited 
bidding. 

Today the bell-ringing and yelling is 
not considered genteel advertising. But 
the red flag is still doing duty at the same 
old stand. Last winter in Atlantic City 
I counted a dozen red flags along the 
famous Board Walk calling attention to 
the auctions going on within. 

But in the old days the glaring hand- 
bills, the bell-ringing and shouting were 
only in keeping with the methods and 
gift of gab of the old auctioneer perform- 
ing on the inside, 

In most small towns he was a well 
known local character, usually a Jack 
out of office. In every ‘political campaign 
he was “out stumping for the grand old 
party’—at a price. 

Then, even as today, the human voice 
was the most powerful means of swaying 
the public. Words flowed from the 
auctioneer like greased lightning. 

As a type the old auctioneer was a 
heavy, shaggy appearing individual with 
a bright, smiling eye and a loud, carry- 


ing voice. It was a voice that carri¢ 
conviction. It never broke or becam 
husky. He must have originated that ol] 
phrase “to shoot off one’s mouth.” 

He knew the power of the voice { 
convince and persuade. Not a line hg 
he ever read of voice training. He ha 
never taken lessons in voice culture. F 
had a natural gift-of-gab and he lived j, 
talk, and had to talk to live. He talke 
loudly and boastingly about the goods I) 
had to sell. 

Can’t you hear him now ?—‘‘Well, folk 
step right up, crowd in a little close 
See this marvelous piece of merchandis 
Direct from Paris. New Yorkers wou 
fight to get it, but it costs too much 
ship it back to the wholesale house. \ 
would rather sell it right here, friends. 

“Now, folks, what am I bid? Do 
hear a dollar? Well—who’ll give n 
two—two—two—two? 

“What's the matter with your eye! 
‘Can’t you see it’s worth ten dollars, if it) 
worth a nickel? I got one. There's 
man who knows values! Two he say) 
Now, gimme three—three—gimme thr 
—gimme three! First, second, last call 
(Down comes a mallet with a bang, 
“My friend over here gets it for tw 
dollars. He’ll never get another barga 
like that if he lives to be as old as Jona 
or was it Methusaleh.” 

He had a sing-song voice. He talk 
with his whole body. He brought in 
play his eyes, his head, he waved h 


arms, clapped his hands—but he so 
goods, and got many, many times mo} 


than they were worth. 

He knew all the tricks of pushing 1) 
prices. He heard things people nev 
said. “I hear a fellow over there say | 
knocked that watch down to Bill Jone} 
because he was a friend of mine. We 
here’s another at the same price, wl! 
wants it? Don’t all speak at once. J} 
one can ever say I don’t treat everybo 
alike.” | 

In those days the auctioneer was ¢ 
actor. He always had a big audience 
There were no movies, no radio, no aut 
for joy-riding over fine country roac 
The only competition was the 10, 20 a 
30 cent shows, but they came so seldor 
Usually the auctioneer took the town ft 
storm and unloaded stores of merchandis) 
that could never have been sold by ai 
other method. 

The desire for a bargain, something | 
almost nothing, is the strongest weakne 
in the human make-up. The auction w 
a gamble, it was the next best thing 
a “good dicker.” It was more excitit 
than horse-trading or any local event. | 

When an auction was held in a villag| 
the country folks drove in for mil 
around. It was usually held on Mark 
Day, when the town was full of count 
people. An auction was a big and thr 
ling event in their monotonous lives. 

At the time the noisy auction was_ 
vogue, the booming voiced auctionet 
who was clever at repartee, who. had t 
brass, the gall, the nerve and the fro, 
could get by ‘with the most outlandi| 
statements. 

He was admired, looked up to and he| 
in awe for his ability to command atte) 
tion through a voice that nothing cou 
drown out or subdue. Even a gang 
devilish boys, shouting in at the door, d 
not stop the auctioneer, it only made | 
more exciting and thrilling. As a hig. 
falutin, bombastic salesman of pep ai 
ginger he will live long in the memory | 
a trail-blazer of skill. 
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In Automotive Advertising 
The News Is Detroit’s 
Leader 


@)Pe automobile for every five persons—practically equivalent to one for every 

family—that is the condition in Detroit. Small wonder then that the 
automotive advertisers use more space in the News than in any other Detroit 
Paper. For the News city circulation is almost an exact parallel of the number 
of automobiles registered in Detroit. 


Among the great passenger car 
advertisers who used more space 
in the News in 1925 than in any 
other Detroit Paper, are the 


following : 

7 Lines | Lines 
Buick - - - 74,242 Reo - - - - 24136 
Hudson & Essex- 64,498 Cadillac - - - 24,066 
Chevrolet - - 48,104 a ar eal 
Star- - - - 12,180 

Studebaker - - 79,758 
Chandler - - 12,222 
pmecme a+ - = 49,630 Lincoln - - - 9,408 
Nash Stee ZO 750 Elcar A ee 2,226 
Willys-Overland- 41,258 Kissell - - - 10,584 
Ford- - - - 29,344 Stearns-Knight - 966 


In total automotive advertising the News carried the splendid volume during 
1925 of 1,472,744 lines, a lead of 299,684 lines over the second medium. 


DETROIT’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


The Detroit News 


New York Office Chicago Office : 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ 1110 Tower Bldg. 
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Editor 


SOME SNAPSHOTS OF NEW AND NOVEL 
USES OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


“Driverless” Buick Car Being Featured in Birmingham—Sears, 
Roebuck Use Rotogravure—Hudson-Essex 
Advertising “‘At Your Door”’ Prices 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


“DRIVERLESS” Buick car appeared 

on the streets of Birmingham the 
other day. It started its trip just at the 
noon hour when crowds were thronging 
and continued until three p. m. 

The same morning newspaper advertis- 
ing invited the public to be on watch for 
the unique sight. The copy explained 
that Johnny Hines, the moving picture 
star, has driven a Buick and used Fire- 
stone cords. It was signed by the Birm- 
ingham dealer. 

This stunt is being staged in many 
leading cities. It sets tongues wagging. 


Getting the right type of men is a 
problem with many. concerns. 

The J. C. Penney Company, Inc., large 
chain of department stores is now utiliz- 
ing run-of-paper display to uncover pos- 
sible human material. The company 
takes 614 inches on three columns to out- 
line just what it wants in detail and the 
opportunity. 

Hand-lettered copy with a sub-head, 
“Wanted: men who can grow into a 
partnership” has been worked out with 
much care. A booklet, “The next 10 
years” is sent on request. 

Space is allowed for the insertion of 
the name of the company representative, 
hotel and date he will be in town to talk 
with prospects. 


A Sears, Roebuck & Co. advertisement 
without a price! And in newspaper roto- 
gravure! 

A full page and a 1,000-line advertise- 
ment in December proved satisfactory to 
the company’s new retail department 
store, located several miles out of the 
center of Kansas City, that this form of 
advertising will be continued. 

The new store, according to P. F. 
Park, the advertising manager, is carry- 
ing a higher grade line than mail order 
departments of the company. It wanted 
to make an appeal to the type of people 
who do not hesitate to pay the best prices 
for merchandise, 

Rotogravure was decided upon to carry 
the personality and magnitude of the 
Store quickly to everybody in that terri- 
tory. A general view of the front and 
many interior pictures were published. 
The art and layout were designed to in- 
terest the substantial citizen rather than 
the bargain hunter. No prices were men- 
tioned. 

This is credited with having a positive 
influence on the drawing of thousands of 
people from as far away as 100 miles to 
visit the store. Many of the cars were 
parked in the company’s free parking 
station. 

The store has decided to use rotogra- 
yure in the future for its highest class 
merchandise. 


Is Friday “fish day”? 
waukee, 

Small-space copy in the Journal tempts 
the public to try Gorton’s Ready-to-fry 
Codfish Cakes or Gorton’s Salad Fish 
on Wednesday at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, Plankinton Hotel, Aberdeen Hotel, 
California Coffee Shop, Campbell’s Lunch 
and Plankinton Arcade Cafeteria. 


Not in Mil- 


In Chattanooga, Tenn., the Squibb drug 
stores are offering a gift box containing 
Fitch’s Lemon Cleansing Cream, Tonique 
Superbe, Shampoo, La Foma and Lilac 
Royal Toilet Water free to the first 
women who call and buy any Fitch prod- 
uct. 


Mail order testimonial advertising is 
being tried out by Lever Brothers as a 
result of shifting their Rinso account to 
a large New York mail order agency. 

Halftones of women using the product 


are accompanied with localized testi- 
monials which give the street and address 
of some local woman who apparently 
sponsors the copy. 

“Tt’s shredded Wheat time in Blank- 
ville,” says a small advertisement in a 
Michigan city. Now is your chance to 


Important Price Policy for 


HUDSON-ESSEX 


We DiscontinueF.0.B.Factory Prices 
and Announce “At-Your-Door” Prices: 


Effective February 15, These Cars Will Be Priced to In- 
clude Freight, War Tax and Equipment, No Charge Will Be 
Added for Handling. There Will Be Nothing Else to Pay. 
Remember these are NOT F. 0. B. Factory Prices, kut 
the DELIVERED Prices at Your Door 
The Price You Pay to Drive Away 


All Cars Are Complete with the Following Equipment: 
Bumper Front and Rear . . . Electric Windshield Cleaner . . . Rear 
View Mirror , . .. Transmission Lock (Built In} .. . Radiator Shutters 

Moto-Meter ... Combination Stop and Tail Light 


Hudson Super-Six 
COACH - - 1380 
Brougham 1640 
Ledam -- 1830 


Essex Six Coach *930 


Convenient and Easy Purchase Terms For Those Who Desire 
These Prices Elfeetive at All Dealers Listed Below 


Black-Frasier Motor Car Co. 


Phase S177 Sate Wtriatos —Cobunia, S.C. WS Seder Seet 


t the State 


lers Through 


Hudson is World’s Largest Builder of “Sixes” and Third Largest Builder of Motor Cars 


Essex’s Smart Copy 


buy your favorite whole wheat food, 
Shredded Wheat at a special customer- 
attracting price and get free one package 
of Biscuit and one Shopping Bag with 
every two-box purchase of Shredded 
Wheat. This is an unusual offer and will 
not last long.” 

This gives the salesmen an excellent 
oportunity to get in larger stocks and 
more window displays. 


Regular display space is being used 
by the Yellow Cab Company to talk to 
prospective drivers over the shoulder of 
the public. 

Good-natured men who smile a lot, who 
are sensible and reliable, who have fami- 
lies, and who will rended real service, are 
specified. Such are given an invitation to 
apply to the company’s employment office. 


A bread concern in an eastern city has 
made a deal with the local electric utility 
for a premium drive, in which the bread 
company through liberal space is to give 
for a limited period a cash saving of $1.25 
on a nationally known electric toaster 
ordinarily sold for $9.25. 

Any consumer may save five wrappers 
of the bread or cake and take them to 
any office of the utility with $8 cash and 
get the toaster. Further, service cus- 
tomers of the utility are permitted to ob- 
tain the toaster, if preferred, by handing 
in the wrappers and paying $1 down, the 
balance over a period. 


The head of a smiling man puffing on 
a Blackstone cigar in seven different 
positions in one advertisement makes the 
latest half page in the new Waitt & Bond 
schedule out of the ordinary. 

Under each placement of the same head 
is recorded a selling point. Sunday pa- 
pers are given a large part of the copy, 
which is being extended to new terri- 
tories. 


Complete sets of silverware now may 
be bought for one dollar down and the 
balance of one dollar a week under a new 
Las rt ” $ 
thrift plan” being offered by a number 
of stores in connection with a silver na- 
tional advertiser. 

Several department stores 


now are 
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handling, displaying and advertising na- 
tionally known makes of automobiles. 


The announcement through full pages 
across the country of “A. Y. D.” (at 
your door) prices on Hudson and Essex 
cats last month marks a departure which 
probably will be followed in time by other 
motor: car makers. 

“The price you pay to drive away,” in- 
cluding equipment, freight and war tax, 
is given in such bold, black type that the 
consumer knows exactly what to figure 
on. 

Many another trade custom, which is 
continued only because it has always been 
done, could be banished with similar pur- 
chase of bold newspaper space. 


An opportunity for the public to “trade 
in” old fixtures and receive a 25 per cent 
allowance on Riddle Fitments, thereby 
giving the public a bargain and retiring 
the antiquated fixtures, is being offered 
by Riddle in connection with electrical 
dealers. Specific fixtures with specific 
prices are shown. 


U.P. Filing to Java Daily 


Phe United” Press Yon) March) Siein= 
augurated the first American news sery- 
ice to be transmitted direct to the Dutch 
East Indies when De Locomotief, Dutch 
newspaper of Batavia, Java, began receiv- 
ing daily service from the U. P. Miles 
W. Vaughn, Far Eastern manager of the 
U. P., is directing the service. Other 
new U. P. foreign clients are: El Sol, 
morning newspaper in Lima, Peru; 
Tarapaca, of Iquique, Chile; and La 
Nation of Barranquilla, Colombia. 


COURT PHOTOS BARRED 
IN ENGLAND 


Parliament Passes Measure. Restricting 
Making of Pictures Or Sketches 
Without Consent of Presiding 
Judge 


By HucH J. Hartey 


New restrictions concerning the mak- 
ing of photographs or sketches in Brit- 
ish Court rooms are likely to affect the 
supply of news pictures from the British 
Isles. Parliament has passed and the 
King has approved the new Criminal 
Justice Act prohibiting the making of 
pictures of any kind in Court without 
permission of the Judge. The Act ap- 
plies equally to the publication of such a 
picture or sketch. The fine is £50. 

The passage of the clause was featured 
by efforts to prevent the publication of 
pictures of persons on trial or witnesses 
against them in the Courts under any cir- 
cumstances and was marked by a sharp 
debate revealing a very strong sentiment 
against the manufacture of new crimes 
and offenses by Parliament. 

The Newspapers Proprietors Associa- 
tion made an effort to limit the prohibi- 
tion against taking photographs in or 
around the courts to places not a part of 
the highway, on the ground that an ef- 
fort should be made specifically to define 
this new offense. They failed. 

New Sunday Paper in Florida 

The Winter Haven (Fla.) Chief has 
started printing a Sunday edition, using 
the Associated Press report. 


Serving 


a Sta 


Now~ early distribution 


thio 


ughout Florida witha 


‘Bullaog>— 


Steaming out of Jacksonville every night, 
with shrill whistles and clanging bells, the big 
trains of the South are on their way. Back 
in the baggage cars, stacked up ready to be 
thrown off at all points down the line, are 
bundles of newspapers—the “Bulldog” edition 
of the Florida Times-Union. 

Delivered to homes and offices—on sale at 
news-stands throughout the state seven or 
eight hours ahead of previous schedule, the 
Florida .Times-Union now reaches its readers 
hundreds of miles from Jacksonville in time 
to influence their buying for the day. 

Already the first choice of advertisers in 
Florida by reason of its supremacy in city and 
state circulation, the Times-Union now adds 
earlier distribution to its complete coverage, 
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OLONEL NELSON'S daughter 
js desd and Dow under the 
terms of Nelson's will the Kansas 
ciy Str that he created must 


When Nelson was allve and 
since, under the management of 
his sod inlaw aod his daughter, 
Mr, awl Mrs. Kirkwood, you could 


pot have yought an editorial col- 
umn In the Kansas city Star, to 
change its polley on & public 
question, foF # million dollars. 
Now the entire Paper: including 
tno editorial page, 18 fF sale. * 
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a  S 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 


Editor 


(Continued from page 7) 


& Publisher 


New York 


Philadelphia .... 


Philadel phia 


Philadelphia Jo 
Philadelphia .... 


Philadelphia .. 


at 


Total 
Paper Published Linage National 
News (tab.).. (m) 4,542,272 1,384,404 
Sunday ed ...(s) 2,290,200 368,164 
Total _ (ms) 6,832,472 1,752,568 
(*Classified discontinued May 15, 1925) 
Poste aemecisct (e) 5,059,968 1,313,206 
SY stots vale ots (e) 14, 705, '916 3,765,150 
Telegram (e) 6 655,486 747,852 
Tamesamnct: ve (m) 16,914,730 3,241,230 
Sunday ed.....(s) 11,285,714 3,030,774 
Total? iaaee (ms) 28,200,444 6,272,004 
Wrorld@.enee (m) 9,780,620 1,536,038 
a Sunday ed....-(s) 7,456,442 1,259,432 
Total _ (ms ) 17,237,062 2,795,470 
World) .asce% (e) 8,921,428 1,650,816 
Bulletm ...... (e) 20,764,008 4,114,644 
Nlnquirer G.-- APS’ 21,460,500 2,462,270 
News (tab.)...(e) 1,756,894 46,095 
Public 
Ledger ....(ms) 15,141,359 4,304,092 
Evening ed....(e) 15,242,083 3,447,341 
psRecord ss. as (m) 6,439,115 841,345 
Sunday ed.....(s) 2,843,590 295,090 
Sotalysjjact (ms) 9282/05 136, 435 


10,265,704 
5,830,876 
16,096,580 
2,871,052 
4244 142 
7,115,194 
7,219,140 
12,180,168 
11,889,130 
11322816 


7,346,710 


5'867,220 


7 279, ‘050 


| NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 750,000 TO 999,999 POPULATION | 


Baltimore . 
Baltimore . 


Los Angeles .... 


Los Angeles .... 
Los Angeles .... 


Los Angeles ... 


Los Angeles ... 
Los Angeles ... 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


St Louse 


St. Louis 
St) Louis! a. 


eevee 


eee Star 


weeee 


m 

e 

Sunday ed. .. (s) 
Total 

Morn. 

Examiner ...(m) 

Sunday ed. ...(s) 


‘Potal aes (20S) 
Express ..s5+ (e) 
[EWG Bo Go (e) 
Illustrated 

News (tab) (ms) 
URecord aera Ce) 

MAL AIMES) iene eters 
Sunday ed. . re 
a Gite le cise (ms) 


Gazette-Times (m) 

Chromcle 
Telegraph ..(e) 

Gazette-Times (s) 


Ios came (m 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 
otal (ms ) 
IAS Maroon ee (e) 
Sunday ed . (s) 
sOtal eres ae (es) 
San. Cee araiers hye (e) 
Globe- 
Democrat .(m) 


Sunday ed. ...(s) 

Motalaece (ms) 
Post- Dispatch (e) 
Sunday ed. ..(m) 


Motalarrer " (ms) 
Se oe, (e) 
Times .....5 (e) 


3,153,166 316,869 
8918449 2,314,905 
17,133,866 2,298,894 
8,734,288 788,700 
17,652,737 3,103,605 
13,297,834 1,546,888 
9.476,145 964,474 
22°773,979 2,511,362 
9399516 1,588,136 
16,591,498 2,383,808 
3,213,385 358,967 
4974186 453,124 
15,585,794 2,053,030 
10,323,264 1,534,848 
25,909,058 3,587,878 
5,416,054 1,471,848 
11,700,276 2,131,808 
4314506 868,406 
5,490,016 1,361,542 
432,980 918,050 
9'522.996 2,279,592 
16,507,932 1,978,774 
7,089,460 675,738 
23'597,392 2,654,512 
8.989.414 1,080,436 
9,348,324 2,816,940 
4997055 1,178,856 
14:345,379 3,995,796 
15,120,280 2,509,080 
8538,320 1,395,520 
23,658,600  3,904,60 
7°355,709 1,103,731 
3,969,000 621,300 


2,327,347 
2,031,962 
10,580,154 
6,116,652 


8,148,614 


11,935, 070 
6,561, 954 
10,695,370 


2,130,597 
4241524 
6,731,522 
6,139,210 
12/370,732 
2,625,980 


8,729,308 
2,550,632 
2:995,832 
2,375,842 
5,371,674 
11,591,944 
4.232.018 
15,823,962 
7:153,846 


4,774,476 
2.281,110 
7,055,586 
10,432,800 
4.514.720 
14,947,520 
5,313,966 
2,955,000 


508,950 
ae 


3, 512,320 


723,821 
279,538 
6,801,242 
2,649,206 
9,450,448 
1,318,226 


839,160 
895,468 
1,132,642 
739,088 
1,871,730 
2,937,214 
2'181,704 
5,118,918 
755,132 


1,756,908 
1,537,089 
3,293,997 
2'178,400 
2'628,080 
4,806,480 

928,138 

361,500 


| NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 500,000 TO 749,999 POPULATION | 


Boston 


Boston 
Boston 


eae 


Boston 
Buffalo, N. 


Buffalo, N. 


Buffalo, 
Buffalo, 
Buffalo, 


AAA 


Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, 


O. 
O. 


Advertiser 
(tab. ) 
Sunday ed..... (s) 


Rotalmcnpree (0S) 
American .....(e) 
Christian Science 

Monitor ....(e) 
Globe ..0.-- (me) 
Sunday ed.....(s 

Total ... (mes) ) 
Eiéraldieeeicc (m) 
Sunday ed.....(s) 

otal Ts. (ms) 
Traveler ..... (e) 


Transcript ....(e) 


wee (GOULIEL: cco ete (m) 
Sunday ed..\...(s) 
Total .. .. (ms) 

. Express ....+ (m) 
Sunday ed....'. (s) 
Total (ms) 

PN CTUSS ach rise (e) 
Star (Cabs) \-14+ Ve 
Be tie Stee tears oC (e) 
Sunday ed.....(s) 
Totali.n Ges ie “(es) 

SP osth tents nk (e) 


..Times-Star ...(e) 


1,758,356 252,900 
3,129,186 1,087,659 
4'887'542 1,340,559 
4,764,521 1,201,988 
ST7OR a 
8,578,690 2,120,611 
6,592,332 1,048,309 
15,171,022 3,168,920 
10,286,053 3,716,329 
4200,902 1,255,913 
14,486,955 4,972,242 


11,349,358 3,859,816 


7.271.706 2,308,664 
3,973,895 1,195,820 
3,900,859 916,556 
7374754 2,112,356 
3,801,470 962,238 
2049,107 501,038 
5,850,577 1,463,276 
14,721,381 . 2,906,770 
1500,825 381,132 
10,161,004 1,271,508 
2'806,138 182,434 
13:057,142 1,453,942 
8,576,386 1,279,922 


14177908 2,386,433 


905,313 
1,416,062 
2'321,374 
2,867,969 


4,421,113 
3,030,637 
7°451,750 
4,416,578 
1,590,681 
6,007,259 
5,568,495 
2'221,886 
2,334,147 
2,429 945 
4,764,092 
2,360,101 
1451,493 
3,811,594 
8,063,201 
1,020,876 
8'889,496 
2'713.704 

11,603,200 
5,103,448 
9.764,153 


600,144 


2, 741,156 
370,892 
627,394 
998,286 
479,131 

96,576 
575,707 
3,751,410 
98,817 


2,193,016 
2,027,322 


for March 13, 1926 
Total 
City Paper Published Linage 
Kansas) Cityssecsotat accminries (m) 9,434,171 
Sunday ed.....(s) 6,246,779 
Total morn.(ms) — 15,680,950 
Sifarumieco ee (e) 11,547,440 
Milwaukee ..... Journal ...... (e) 12,766,440 
Sunday ed.....(s) 4,772,935 
‘Totals (es) 17,539,375 
Newark, N. J...News ......-- (e) 19,937,504 
San Francisco...Bulletm ...... (e) 6,668,019 
San ubtranciscon. <Call- postu. ey 9,334,345 
San Francisco ..Chronicle ...(ms) 10,998,095 
San Francisco...Examiner ...(ms) 19,135,663 
San Francisco. ..Illustrated 
Herald ....(m) 1,656,816 
San Francisco...News .....--- (e) 7,192,483 


National Local 
1,745,792 4,843,041 

811,806 3,902,803 
2,557,598 8,745,844 
1,758,641 6,890,921 
2,777,224 7,940,630 
1,305,900 2,290,539 
4,083,124 9,831,169 
4,259,037 10, 743,559 


1,112,132 4,189,283 
1,814,301 6,460,560 


2,053,352 6,209,350 

3,212,098 9,757,666 6, 165, 899 
196,014 1,009,512 451,290 
742,068 5,298,533 1,151,884 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 400,000 TO 499,999 POPULATION ~— 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis ... 


Minneapolis 


New Orleans, 


New Orleans ... 


Washington .... 
Washington .... 


Washington, 
DEC 


Washington .... 


. Journal 


Sunday ed.....(s) 


Motal, eas (es) 
<OLOF, fis waciiset (e) 
..Tribune .... (me) 
Sunday ed.....(s) 
Motaleve ee cmes)) 
US tates aac tees (e) 
Sunday ed.....(s) 
Total tren (es) 
Times- 
Picayune ..(m) 


Sunday ed.....(s) 


AP otal) (ts) 
Herald areas: (ms) 
Posth vost (m) 
Sunday ed.....(s) 

Totaly ca (is) 

eS GIT ee er (e) 
Sunday ed .(s) 
Otalaaaneee (es) 
TiMes tas ate (e) 


11,022,033 
3,390,651 
14,412,684 


14, 847, 855 


6,414,377 
2,678,288 
9,092,665 


11,518,296 
6,570,958 
18,088,854 
5,3 86,753 
5 "aid 378 
4 '830, ‘499 
10,444,877 


19,624,946 
6,944/252 
26,569,198 
8,361,264 


2,122,038 7,221,282 1,678,713 
721.938 1,796,979 _ 871,734 
2,843,976. 9,018,261 2,550,447 
815,369 3,862,957 515,346 
1,930,102 6,550,610 2,346,884 
1'095,450 1,854,600 —_ 1,070,206 
3,025,552 405,210 3,417,093 
693,417 4,942,804 778,15¢ 
273,277. 1,917,770 . 487,241 
966,694 . 6,860,574 ° 1,265,397 
1,813,813 6,816,959 2,887,524 
958962 3,349,776. 958,962 
2,772.775 10,166,735 — 3,846,48¢ 
1,494'638 2,725,645. 1,166,47( 
1'127'946 3,284,853 1,201,575 
738,833 3,787,542 304,124 
1,866,779 7,072,395 — 1,505,60: 
2,199,113 13,155,599 4,270,238 
737,083 5,063,646 1,143,521 
2,936,196 18,219,245 5,413,751 
1,420,645 5,955,356 985,26, 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 300,000 TO 399,999 POPULATION 


Indianapolis INGE chooact (e) 17,897,667 3,033,000 11,481,564 3,383,10. 
Indianapolis: isco tatueneerer (m) 7,416,495 1, 428, 564 3, 850, 254 137,67: 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 6,047 ,028* 1,059,499 3, 748, 884  1,020,87 

Total (ms) 13 463, 523 2,488,063 7 599,138 3; 158, 551 
(*Sunday total inc. 217, 772 Gravure Display) 

Indianapolis . Tinee Reticle 6,001,225 599,703 4,663,861 737,66 
ierseva City a1. Jersey Journal (e) 7 302,216 1,850,567 4,552,549 —1,399,10 
@akidand suerte Post Enquirer (e) 8,952,972 51,360 6,304,830  1,392,98 
Oakland ..... Tribune ....- (es) 18,849,726 1,765,302 11,495,708 5,588,71 
Providence, R. I. Bulletin ..... (e) 13,373,497 2,220,038 8,698,379 2,455,08 
Providence, R. I.Journal .... (m) 6,163,072 1,007,794 2,678,370 2,476,901 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 4,076,350 1,010,521 2,479,255 586,57: 

Total .... (ms) 10,239,422 2,018,315 5,157,625 3,063,48 

Providence, R. I. News ........ (e) 5,020,363 913, 655 3; 444, 539 662,16 
Rochester, N. Y..Democrat & 
Chronicle .(ms) 15,891,446 1,872,913 7,861,871 6,156,76. 

Rochester, N. Y.. Herald . (ms) 6,231,374 443,808 4,605,174 —1,182,30 


(conunaed on page 18) 


For Results in Advertising 
Turn to the Ludlow! 


Here is a test of your advertising—do you take 
pride in your composition? 


Clean, well laid out advertisements, with headings 
in distinctive full-width faces please your advertisers— 
make their advertisements easier tO read, more attrac- 


tive and more effective. 


Of course this all means more business for you. 


The Ludlow produces these faces as you want them in any 


size from 6 to 60 point cast on slugs. 


To know what the Ludlow is doing in these newspapers is d 
to appreciate what the Ludlow will do for you. We will show | 


you on request. 


Ludlow Typograph Company | 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


oy) 
dl 


mt 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


It is this ability that has 
made the Ludlow the choice of America’s foremost newspapers. 


New York: 63 Park Row | 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street | 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Editor & Publisher for March 13, 1926 


San Diego Sun, A/one 


The San Diego Sun has city circulation sufficient to reach seven 
out of every fev families in San Diego. 


The Sun, a/one, provides ample coverage of San Diego at reason- 
able cost. 


The Sun leads in volume of paid advertising from San Diego mer- 
chants in the daily field and leads the other evening newspaper 
in fota/ circulation, in c7ty circulation and in home - delivered 
circulation. 


Through The Sun you may reach the really worth-while San Diego 
homes—the people of means, standing and influence. 


A 


The San Diego Sun 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 2 


Member of the A. B. CG i ZA) 


Represented in the national advertising field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincin nati San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Norfolk, Va...- . Virginian-Pilot 


1é Editor & Publisher 


(Continued from page 16) 
bd 


Total 


City Paper - Published Linage National Local 
Rochester, N. Y..Journal ...... (e) 4 332,468 395,288 3,581,268 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,568,380 310,846 1,140,576 ° 
Potala (es) 5,900,848 706,134 4,721,844 


Rochester, N. Y.. Times-Union .(e) 12,603,216* 2,033,232 9,248,442 
(*Total includes 39,015 lines Legal) 


Seattle ac mate oe Post-Intelligencer 

(ms ) 9,036,958 2,658,488 4,553,458 
Sea ttler ccc cmt sen STAM eens tesetcke (e) 7,062,510 1,301,706 4,819,038 
Seattl emma. TMmes oer iateL (e) 10,638,010 2,065,267 6,234,071 
j Sunday ed.....(s) 4,753,270 866,895 2,256,629 
i Otel sae tere “(es) 15,391,280 2,932,162 8,490,700 
A ee Union-Record (e) 1,518,970 149,498 1,157,772 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 


Classified 
355,912 
116,958 
472,970 

1,282,527 


1,825,012 
941,766 
2,338,672 
1,629,746 
3,968,418 
211,700 


| NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 250,000 TO 299,999 POPULATION | 


VNABVIER | 9 ap peice Journal ...... (e) 9,911,832 1,939,952 6,481,384 
Sunday ed....(m) 3,977,498 876,932 2,275,308 
Totalepasere. (es) 13,889,330 2,816,884 8,756,692 
Birmingham, Ala.News ....... (es) 16,972,872 2,849,826 12,121,802 
Birmingham, Ala.Post ........- (e) 4,988,578 482,692 4,154,528 
Golumbus, O.....Citigen ....... (e) 10,357,634 1,097,950 7,607,404 
Columbus, One ..Dispatch ....(es) 21,544,376 2,873,286 14,545,185 
Columbus, O..... State 
i Journal ... (ms) 7,557,410 738,423 5,412,837 
Denver) ..ce«s ae PHES Spann ae (e) 2,833,162 269,003 2,224,404 
Denvierimr acts « POS LUE aR ee: (es) 10,611,288* 1,900,668 6,671,028 
Sunday. edie. Cs) 5,058,620* 1,004,808 2,685,396 
{ Totalienas (es) 15,069, 908* 2,905,475 9,356,424 
(* Total includes Legal, 21,840 lines Daily ; 1,456 lines 
Denver joc eee Rocky Mt. 
INGWE soncc (m) 4 329,808 780,108 2,503,452 
Thanese ee ene (e) 5,618,592 880,544 2 714,432 
Sunday ed....(s) 2,845,360 533,456 1,684,592 
Total morn (ms) 7,275,168 1,313,564 4,187,044 
Louisville, Ky...Courier- 
Woreosnene 5 5 (ae)! 7,126,738 1,564,649 3,642,517 
Sunday ed....(s) 6 415, 738 851,283 4,788,397 
Total morn (ms) 13,542,476 2.415932 8,430,914 
Times ....00%€e) 11, '999'401 1,601,883 7,587,458 
Louisville, Ky...Herald-Post (m) 3,646,875 619,789 2,029,919 
Herald-Past (e) 5,333,410 707,575 3,638,042 
Sunday ed....(s) 4,419,912 410,003 3,618,597 
Portland, Ore...News-........ Ce) 5,396,160 769,580 4,128,208 
Portland, Ore.../ournal~...... (e) 8,753,500 1,260,700 5,482,652 
Sunday ed....(s) 3,265,752 435,820 1,832,390 
otal ee (es) 12,019,252 1,696,520 7,315,042 
Portland, Ore...Oregonian ...(m) 9,612,022 2,176,090 4 240, 726 
Sunday ed: .=.(s) 5,260,318 1,070,034 2'451.904 
otal eae Cts)) 14,872,340 3,246,124 6,692,630 
Portland, Ore...Telegram ....(e€) 6,465,928 894,656 4,571,518 
Sie TEU Gandode Dispatch ..... (e) 9,634,072 2,023,154 6,089,090 


Pioneer 
Presse sree Guy) 6,955,634 2,031,680 3,394,496 
Sunday ed...-(s) 2,986,872 842.226 1,452,458 
Total morn (ms) 9.942'506 2,873,906 4,846,954 


Se) REIL Beodana:! IN CTS) Vai Recipe (e) 6,891,206 1,131,158 5,011,678 
Sunday ed....(s) 1,588,384 189,686 1,073,702 

‘Totalbmecnias (es) 8,479,590 1,320,844 6,085,380 

MOledO™ ae setae Blade Vaan (e) 15,539,337 2,588,147 10,536,162 
Moledoy jecsce oe News-Bee ....(e) 6,401,895 962,703 6,280,946 
leholedoummeaecces TirneSig Meal (m) 3,342,200 216,720 2,386,608 


Sunday ed....(s) 5,294,906 228,460 4,554,774 
Mota lea Gis)) 8,637,106 445,180 6,941,382 


1,490,496 

825,258 
2,315,754 
2,001,244 

351,358 
1,652,280 
4,125,905 


1,406,150 


Sunday ) 


1,001,420 
1,069,320 

617,932 
1,619,352 


1,919,572 
776,058 
2,695,630 
1,910,060 
997,167 
987,793 
391,312 
498,372 
2,010,148 
997,542 
2,007,690 
3,195,206 
1.738,380 
4'933,586 
999,754 
1,521,828 


1,529,458 
692,188 
2,221,646 
748,370 
324,996 
1,073,366 
2,415,028 
2,158,246 
720,872 
511,672 
1,232,544 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 200,000 TO 249,999 POPULATION | 


‘Alerom. Outs. ciate Beacon Journal (e) 14,477,071 2,228,232 9,674,688 
INasig (Oxscceod Times-Press ..(e) 7,978,530 606,578 5,648,356 
Sunday ed.*...(s) 2,305,618 129,262 1,618,918 

Total meee (es) 10,284,148 735,840 7,267,264 


(*Sunday figures April to December. ) 
Memphis, Tenn. .Commercial Appeal i 
ae (m) 10,114,566 2,066,953 6,155,674 
Sunday ed..... (s) 5,150,523 823,592 3,351,656 
Totalie eee itis) 15,265,089 2,890,545 9,507,330 
Memphis, Tenn..Press ......-5+ (e) 5,948,432 554,092 4,609,080 
Tow Haven....«-.Journal-Courier ; 
ee ae (m) 7,203,157. 1,162,011 5,463,105 
Jorfolk, Va.... .Ledger-Dispatch 
eo : (e) 9.445.352 1,649,172. 6,674,794 


(m) 4 662,526 727,869 3,448,842 

Sunday ed.....(s) 4,309,043 558,880 3,523,360 

Total os +t (ms)  8971,569 1,286,749 6,972,202 

Omaha, Neb....a3ee ...-..-- (mes) 5,533,513 1,405,424 3,526,789 
Omaha, Neb.... . World-Herald 

(me) 7 629,440 1,543,038 4,409,496 

Sunday ed....(s) 3,836,098 776,118 1,959,482 

Total ....(mes) 11,465,538 2,319,156 6,368,978 


San Antonio, Tex.Express & - Eve. 


News ....(mes) 17,692,535 3,444,075 8,776,306 

San Antonio, Tex.Light ........ (e) 7,344,456 963,998 5,086,998 
Sunday ed....(s) 4,357,738 730,632 2,779,490 

Totaleecece (es) 11,702,194 1,694,630 7,866,488 


2,574,151 


« 1,723,596 


557,438 
2,281,034 


1,891,939 
975,275 
2,867,214 
785,260 


578,041 
1,121,386 


485,815 
226,803 
712,618 
601,300 


1,676,906 
1,100,498 
2,777,404 


5,472,154 
1,293,460 

847,616 
2,141,076 
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City 
Bridgeport ....- 


Dayton, Ohio .. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Grand Rapids . 
Hartford 


Hartford if 
Richmond, Va... 


Scranton, Pa. <.. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 


Worcester, 
ITAISSS Bete re cislerate 
Worcester, 


ININSSS miactiedac ‘ 


Youngstown, O.. 


Alipany, Nie Yeu. 
Albany; Ni. Y...- 


Camden, N. J... 


Courter ...... GS) te 


Total 
Paper Published Lange National Local 
POStE Sanuk (e) 6,934,480 1,703,447 4,345,590 


Sunday ed. ... (s) 1,299,558 243,276 868,919 

Total Post (es) 8,234,038 1,946,723 5,214,509 
Telegram ...(m), 6,908,831 1,688,309 4,377,593 
Jounal erect (m)) 4,304,020. 701,736 2,567,870 
Sunday ed. ..(s) 3,926,398 363,888 2,943,416 
Total Morn (ms) 8,230,418 1,065,624 5,511,286 


ELerald earner (e) 10,378,942 980,546 7,928,956 
PHN GLUS eee (e) 12,472,726 1,810,354 8,441,762 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 4,308,850: 411,852 3,127,614 
dotall eee (es) 16,781,576 2,222,206 11, 569, 376 
“Press |. mee. (e) 145221882 173/026 "329, 340 
pGouratit eee 00) 6,838,019 1,252,312 4.514.575 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 4,363,016 987,437 3,001,232 
Total ....(ms) 11,201,035 2,239,749 7,515,807 

mR Taye Be Soe ce (e) 13,601,540 2,126,044 10,386,609 


.News-Leader. (e) 12,174,582: 2,053,534 7, 998,732 
Richmond, Va....” 


Times- 
Dispatch ..(m) 6,156,906 780,416 4,143,510 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 4,600,344 541,758 3,576,888 


Total so... Guns) ) 107522505 weaZ2 174 7,720,398 
Tinie See ee (e) 14,517,356 2.056, 025 11,549,273 
Journal ...... (e) 6,866,349 964,656 4,988,858 
Sunday 


American ..(s) 1,421,0490* 151,095 590,373 
(*Total includes 505,274 Lines) American Weekly) 
Posts veces (e) 5,083,113* 693,931 3,566,094 
(*Total includes 233,884 lines: Display Classified ) 

Telegram- 

Gazette ..(me) 15,551,127 4,061,718 9,001,912 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,937 488 612,216 1,739,421 
Vindicator ...(e) 10,410,507 1,389,224 7,343,088 
Sunday ed. ..(s) 2,371,500) 513,869 1,392,056 

fC Ottale cee (es) 12,782,007 1,903,093 8,735,144 


INES 76 ne obto-0 (e) 6,522,107 726,936 4,321,072 
Knickerbocker 
JES RESS La 8 os (m) 5,520,564 1,258,670 . 4,261,894 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 3,088,302 550,340 2,537,962 
‘Total J 2.4(ams}) 8, 


3608,866 1,809,010 6,799,856 
,423,473 1,266,506 9,666,394 
Post- 
Telegram .(m) 6,258,642 534,256 - 4,719,873 
(Continued on page 20) 


By a unique system of 

direct private motor de- 

livery The Indianapolis News is 
delivered to rural and town sub- 
scribers as far as sixty miles away 
at the same time it is delivered 
to city subscribers. No other 
evening newspaper equals this 
intensive coverage of its sub- G 
urban and country radius. 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Tower Bldg. | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


T. Carro “AL 
noes Director — 


Classified 


2,122,316 
1,232,980 
481,698 
1,714,678 
912,058 
912,835 
174,307 


589,204 


2,487,497 


2,143, 770 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 100,000 TO 149,999 POPULATION 


1,335,754 


vee e mom 


1,694,546 
1,490,573 


1,004,513 
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386,284 


(Circulation, Average Daily and Sunday, For Year 1925) 


Highest Circulation in a year 
in the history of 


Che New York Cimes 


The New York Times, strictly a newspaper, has assembled this un- 
precedentedly large group of readers of the highest quality solely 
because of its enterprise and accuracy in gathering the news. 


The advertising volume of The New York Times in 1925, a 
total of 28,200,444 lines, also constituted a record; and the margin 
by which The Times led the second New York newspaper, 10,963,- 
382 lines, established a third record. 


In January and February this year The New York Times pub- 
lished 4,932,366 agate lines of advertising, 707,688 lines more than 
in the corresponding months of last year and 1,878,122 lines in ex- 
cess of the second New York newspaper. 


Advertisements submitted for publication in The 
New York Times are subject to censorship. Thousands 
are declined as fraudulent, misleading or questionable. 


CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 

Average Net Paid ADVERTISING Average Net Paid ADVERTISING 

Daily and Sunday Agate Lines Daily and Sunday Agate Lines 
LOI Rea acta oR e 4 8,844,866 191 ORR. esaacreceeniars 365,600 19,682,562 
POU Sire Sekecete s-eeit hts 233,763 9,327,927 1920 be anaes dee 346,659 23,447,395 
LOA ee em N atta 265,055 9,164,927 SYA OO can AES Paes 356,580 21,652,613 
LOE SOME BE: 318,378 9,682,562 O22 Ete. eee 363,559 24,142,222 
LOL Os eens oe nyse 340,403 11,552,496 L023 eae tee 367,378 24,101,226 
iS ees OS ote 354,503 12,509,587 1924.5 oats optncyeters 384,136 26,283,924 
1918S temo blot 372,415 13,518,255 1925 5 a ano aiaey, Bites 386,294 28,200,444 
I have been a daily reader of The New York Times for nearly forty years. I have had steadfast and 
increasing pride, as an American citizen, in its dignity, ite splendid enterprise, its high-mindedness, its fine vision 


of its function as a great teacher of the people. *” Edwin A. Alderman, President, University of WVirg rimaa, 


Charlottesville, 


19 


Eas és | 


o.oo ed 


20 
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(Continued from page 18) 


Total 


City Paper Published Linage National Local 
Canton, OF eeee. Repository ...(e) 11,295,248 1,378,793 7,983,692 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 3,508,819 478,178 2,456,402 
Total merece (es) 14,804,067 1,856,971 10,440,094 
Des Moines ....Capital ....... (e) 6,391,055 1,141,895 4,695,351 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 568,936 60,529 SALI, 
Total: 2.285 (es) 7,959,991 1,202,424 5,046,461 
Des Moines .... Register . (m) 4 231;890 1,788,413 1 ‘093, 767 
Tribune- 
INGIIS Qe cen (e) 8,792,297* 1,956,614 5,318,148 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 3,138,881 962,703 1,525,556 
Total Morn (ms) 1,370:7710 92,751,116 2.619, 323 
Sens Total includes 147, 210 lines Delinquent Tax List) 
Duluth, Minn....Herald ....... (e) 9, 123,303 1,821,330 5,920,929 
Duluth, Minn... .. News- 
Tribune ..(ms) 6,681,227 460,551 4,948,475 
Elizabeth, N. J...Journal ...... (e) 11,725,168 1,630,272 . 8,060,318 
El Paso, Tex. ..Herald . (e) 5,630,151 1,541,377 3,221,887 
EibRaso lex) +s Lost) cence (e) 1,289,171 94,690 1,028,322 
BipPaso,, Tex. .. Dimes! =.,.-)- (ms) 4,537,350 774,191" 72,831,351 
Mieke, EBB uaadie dor Dis patch- 
Herald .. (e) 7,182,679 994,336 5,110,440 
Sunday ed ...(s) 2,489,235 416,334 1,671,704 
Potalianaeet (es) 9,671,914 1,410,670 6,782,144 
Bric te aa. east: Times .veveee (e) 8,149,879 1,344,840 5,439,564 
Fall River, Mass.Herald ...... (e) 6,444,854 1,281,665 4,864,304 
Flint, Mich. ....J Journal ...... (e) 13,331,381 1,613,227 10,408,965 
Jacksonville ....»Llimes-Union (ms) 18,094,144 5,626,712 8,577,896 
Kansas City ....Kansan ..... (es) 5,502,924 1,214,262 2,910,089 
Knoxville, Tenn.News ........ (e) 4,161,188 261,590 3,342,528 
Knoxville; Tenn. Sentinel ..... (es) 8,528,779 1 339, 198 5,738,481 
Long Beach, Cal.Press- 
Telegram ...(es) 10,828,930 1,624,154 6,459,614 
Lowell, Mass. ..Courier-Citizen & 
Leader ...(me) 6,129,620 757,092 4,582,431 
Lynn, Mass. .... Telegram 
INGE Ga scoc e) 5,417,202 714,140 3,769,136 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,007,818 164,066 541,926 
otale were (es) 6,425,020 878,206 4,311,062 
Nashville, Tenn.. Tennessean (mes) 8,209,656 1,207,010 5,766,348 
New Bedford, 
MERE Bdososuc Mercury & 
Standard . (me) 5,962,628 1,202,698 4,213,174 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1/520,554 292,264 1,091,342 
Total .... (mes) 7,483,182 1,494,962 5,304,516 
Oklahoma City..News ........ (e) 5,400,528 712,488 3,823,456 
Oklahoma City..Oklahoman ..(m) 6,359,192 1,565,634 3,017,196 
ines ee (e) 8,005,382 1,743,042 4,501,854 
Oklahoman ...(s) 2,446,030 842,240 1,930,026 
Total (mes) 16,810,604 4,150,916 8 449,076 
Passaic, N’.. J.... Herald .. (e) 7,111,304 1,084,848 5,169,412 
Passaic, N\. J.. IN GWS pacman terse (e) 7,214,312 1,228,996 5,058,029 
Paterson, N. J...Call een. (m) 8,878,971 1,218,953 6,225,217 
Paterson, N. J...News ........ (e) 8,978,624 799,831 7,088,167 
Paterson, N. J...Press- 
Guardian ...(e) 8,652,203 1,041,529 6,249,365 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,936,480 413,440 1,273,762 
cota lara (es) 10,588,683 1,454,969 7,523,127 
Reading, Pa. ....Hagle ....... es) 11,630,696 2,404,080 7,381,598 
Reading, Pa. ...- Tribune ...... (e) 4,655,560 301,406 3,804,738 
a Cit > 
aan Rt A .. Deseret News. (e) 4,678,786 947,282 3,035,760 
“in ete City, : 
Wtalieen wee. os Tribune sae (m) 6,827,744 1,475,362 3,587,290 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 3,890,572 740,600 2,552,158 
‘Rotalae eer (ms) 10,718,316 2,215,962 6,139,448 
San Diego, Cal..Sun ......... (e) 10,344,446 996,184 7,573,314 
San Diego, Cal..Union ...... (ms) 14,569,212 2.198112 8 637,566 
Tribune ...... (e) 11,820,606 1,947,232 8,494,668 
South Bend, Ind.Tribune ...... (e) 8,506,172 1,315,423 6,009,689 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,969,130 351,288 1,335,570 
: Lota (es) 10,475,302 1,666,711 7,345,259 
South Bend, Ind. News-Times (ms) 9,846,960 1,258,891 7,043,883 
News-Times ..(e) 7,657,886 862,402 5,585,059 
Spokane, Wash..Spokesman- 
Review ....(m) 5,637,951 1,155,627 2,655,774 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 3,186,216 861,597 1,805,166 
ota leereee (ms) 8,824,167 2,017,224 4,460,940 
Chronicle ....(e) 10,140,174 1;326,699 7,095,924 
Springfield, 
Mass, tho. + as Republican ..(m) 5,987,170 1,822,086 2,738,106 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,628,844 452,424 57,304 
Total Morn fe 7,616,014 2,274,510 3,595,410 
News ....%... (e 6,395,088 1,202,390 3,969,924 
Springfield 
IEE 6 c.aagator Unione eens (m) 7,141,490 1,540,065 3,828,458 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,739,560 116,076 1,166,197 
Total Morn. (ms) 8,881,050 1,656,141  4,994.655 
Union ....... (e) 7,284,112 1,537,314 3,932,302 
Staten Island, 

Vit eee sere Advance ..... (e) 6,234,615 461,034 4,574,011 
Tacoma, Wash...Ledger ..... (ms) 5,972,792 939,050 3,485,552 
Tacoma, Wash... News- 

Tribune ....(e) 9,327,288* 1,694,056 5,561,234 
(*Total includes 63, 994 lines Readers) 
Trenton, N. J..-24mes ....... (es) 13,087,479 2,085,260 8,974,342 
Tulsa, Okla. ...Irtbune ..... (es) 9'365,664 1.092210 6,766,008 
Tulsa, (Okla. 2s World 2.4.) (m) 10,293,024 1,925,196 6,513,864 
Rtica. Nei’ .cacs Presses a (m) 12,348,042 1,015,518 11 1332, 524 


Classified 


1,349, 710 


1,370,325 
650,622 
2,000,332 


1,381,044 


928,808 
1,077,903 


1,451, 100 
2,672,992 
790,097 


933,926 
301,826 
1,235,852 
1,236,298 


546,756 


1,361,309 
249/278 
1,610,587 
1,845,018 
549.416 


695,744 
1,765,092 


1,463,332 


1,544,186 
1,210,425 


1,826,550 

519.453 
2,346,003 
1,717,551 


1,426,978 

319.116 
1,746,094 
1,222,774 


1,772,967 

457,287 
2,230,254 
1,814,496 


1,273,570 
1,548,190 


2,008,104 
2,027,877 
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AllentownebacsnGall eee (m) 9,280,278 1,655,682 6,322,862 1,290,968 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,064,532 146, 020 734,188 195,090 
Total (ms) 10,344,810 1,801, 702 7,057,050 1,486. 058 
Allentown, Pa...Chronicle & (e) 7.542.330" 430.626 6,321.995 Pe) 
ein hal News ...evees , el, 990 
ae (*Total includes 53,920 lines Readers: 52,248 lines Legal) 
Altoona, Pa. Mirror .....5. (e) 11,270,602 1,316,700 8,666,756 1,287,146 
Altoona, Pa. .  Pribane ae ss 5,371,201 481,005  3,824947 1,065,249 
Chattanooga, 
Rents cane News wate eee (e) 7,784,047 1,445,277 5,471,622 867,148 
Evansville ...... Courier & 
Journal ..(mes) 13,882,315 2,837,975 9,291,867 1,752,473 
Evansville... .... Pressaceeninee (e) 7,863,506 877,338 6,059,536 898,002 
Sunday ed....(s) 1,602,272 19,474 1,415,708 167,048 
‘Lotalona see (es) 9,465,778 896,812 7,475,344 1,065 050 
Fort Wayne 
Lites Oi ssn ease Journal- 
Gazette ...(m) 7,411,670 641,690 4,699,702 2,070,278 
Sunday ed. ..(s) 721,466 508,690 2,439,486 F 
Total .-(ms) 11,133,136 1,150,380 ~=7,139,188 2,843,468 
Fort Wayne, 
nid. .° Ae ere ee News- 
Sentinel ....(e) 11,248,636 1,761,816 7,705,362 1,781,458 


(Continued on page 22) 


813,456 Lines 


OF 


TRAVEL-RESORT ADVERTISING 
Were carried by 


‘Ohe MIAMI HERALD 


IN 1925 


This is a gain over the Herald’s own 
record of the previous year of 


316,960 LINES—63 PER CENT 


The second Miami paper carried in 1925, 
a total of 445,088 lines. 


THE HERALD’S LEAD WAS 
368,468 LINES—71 PER CENT 


‘Ghe Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Total 
City Paper Published Linage National Local Classified 
Utica, N. Y......Observer- 
Dispatch ...(e) 10,268,118 1,684,730 7,484,458 1,098,930 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,515,374 111,426 1,216,222 187,726 
‘Totalmten: (es) 11,783,482 1,796,156 8,700,680 1 286, 656 
Waterbury, 
Conn, $2.05 oh Democrat .....(e) 6,138,719 385,594 5,028,418 724,707 
Waterbury, 
Connie eee Republican ..(m) 6,918,057. 1,253,206 4,624,055 1,040,796 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,106,742 348,598 1,518,204 239,940 
Total Morn (ms) 9,024,799 1,601,804 6,142,259 1,280,736 
American ....(e) 8,417,768 1,529,730 5,808,833 1 079, 205 
Wilmington, Del.Sunday Star .(s) 2,298,069 kc. cecwel ae ee een enn 


A 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


Now going on— 


Buffalo Pure Food Show 


Under the Auspices of the 


Retail Grocers of Buffalo 


and 


THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


The retail grocers of Buffalo have again sought and 
received the co-operation of the Buffalo Evening 
News in presenting their annual Pure Food Show. 
An average of twenty thousand people are in daily 
attendance — all readers of Buffalo’s great home 
newspaper, the Buffalo Evening News. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


A.B.C. Sept.30,1925 : i Present Average 
ae | EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 141,018 


National Representatives 


| KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, III. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Total 
City Paper Published  Linage 
Gary, Ind. ......Post- 
Tribune ....(e) 8,381,701 
Harrisburg, Pa..Telegraph ...(e) 5,822,939 
Lansing, Mich...State Journal (e) 10,140,494 
Little Rock ....Democrat ....(e) 5,555,326 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,890,630 
otalearer (es) 7,445,956 
IMBEbIOE Sonaapod Iskeeeilel soodec (m) 31,387,594 
Sunday ed. .:(s) 111251842 
lotalieer yaa Gis) Mme aro oon 
Viamige sess Nie@Wwss cacwas (es) 27,039,000 
Moline, Ill. .....Dispatch ..... (e) 7,244,958 
Pawtucket, R.I..Times ....... (e) 9,691,918 
Sacramento, Cal..Bee ......... (e) 13623512 
St. Joseph, Mo...News-Press ..(e) 6,203,526 
St. Petersburg. ../ndependent ..(e) 15,987,741 
St. Petersburg...Times ...... (m) 18,865,969 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 6,293,599 
otal eee. (ns) Nee loo 6S 
Sayantialaeeeese Bresson eee (e) 5,060,923 
Schenectady, r 
By cuales apne GaZzetten menace (m) — 10,304,058 
ay a Ago Union-Star ..(e) 7,686,780 
Sioux City, la... Tribune ...... (e) 5,305,692 
Sioux City, Ia...Journal ..... (me) 4,058,908 
‘ Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,192,750 
Total: .... (mes) youn 
TehOE Moov bias oe Eines tear (e) 14,652, ; 
ee Rests tet oe ribune weer (m) 13,695,290 
Sunday ed. (s) 7,955,388 
Total (ms) 21,650,678 
gUTOY;#N A Vcc Recorduneer: (me) 6,565,074 
Rroy, Neves. «. Times 0.0... (e) 5,068,045 


Union City, N. J. Hudson 
Dispatch ..(m) 


Waichitass Kane .biae le nee (ms ) 
Wilkes-Barre, 
IF) 


Gay Ve) sus ieke eiael =e (247 ey OD one (e) 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Pay Mee ote Times- 
Leader” ..... (e) 


8,717,876 
6,933,108 


11,997,510 


National 


933,634 
1,272,831 
1,826,142 

662,494 

251,062 

913,556 
1,887,123 

714,420 
2,601,543 
1,304,667 

931,392 
1,278,000 
1,375,654 
1,625,778 

799,491 

537,334 

251,146 

788,480 

804,568 


1,340,234 
1,000,841 


1,438,508 
807,840 


5,290,621* 4,416,206 
(*Total includes 234,,724 lines Legal) 
1,693,301 


912,604 


1,382,754 


Local 


6,238,693 
3,780,231 
6,851,240 
4,083,954 
1,431,444 
5,515,398 

22,467,515 
8,365,812 

30,833,327 

22,358,751 
5,729,430 
7,541,834 
9,699,886 
3,837,750 

13,393,010 

14,286,104 
5,483,590 

19,769,694 
3,885,387 


7,343,812 
5,843,683 


3,687,065 


4,854,827 
5,865,864 


9,925,872 


Classified 


1,209,374 
769,877 
1,463,112 
808,878 
208,124 
1,017,002 
7,032,956 
2,045,610 
9,078,566 
3,375,582 
584,136 
871,994 
2,547,972 
739,998 
1,805,240 
4.042'531 
558,863 
4,601,394 
370,968 


1,483,384 


944 256 
650,937 
648,410 
275,674 
924,084 
3,043,922 
3,624,124 
4,818,534 
8,442 658 
719,893 
573,140 


639,691 
2,169,748 
154,640 


688,884 
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Atlantic City, 


INS) eetecke tis, cosets Press-Union (me) 
Augusta, Ga....Chronicle ... (ms) 
Bay City, Mich..Times-Tribune (e) 

; : Sunday ed....(s) 

otal Mee .e (es ) 
3erkeley, Cal....Gazette ...... (e) 
Binghamton, 
Fa Vele Gaede Press) ae (e) 
Binghamton, 
eo ee ee, SUNS coer (m) 
Brockton, Mass..Enterprise ....(e) 
BrocktOM cscs eS Megan eee (e) 
Cedar Rapids, laGazette ...... (e) 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.Republican ...(e) 
lindays vedaer(S) 
otal (es) 
Charleston, : 
Winn aoe Gazette meme (m) 
Sunday ed....(s) 
RGREMY & arco (ms ) 


S AC. Seok cies POSIBR. TRE (e) 
Charlotte, N. C. .Observer (ms) 
Ghestermaeanrrie. Lines eae. (e) 
Columbia, S. C..State ........ (m) 

Sunday ed. ...(s) 
‘Lotaleaaeee (ms) 
Columbus, Ga.../Enquirer-Sun (ms) 
Columbus, Ga...Ledger ...... ((e)) 
Sunday ed....(s) 
Tota larameer (es) 

Davenport, Ia..,Democrat & 
IEWAE obcrce (e) 
Sunday ed....(s) 
‘SL Ofalieeerre (es) 
Davenport, la...Times .!..... (e) 
Decatur wllleere. Herald esse (ms) 
aston walad apitetets Express ....-. (e) 
aston, wae sete Free Press.,..(e) 
Evanston, Ill....News-Index ..(e) 
Fresno, ‘Cal..... Bees hci (es) 
ES reSno wa cael tie Republican .(ms) 


Haverhill, Mass.Sunday Record(s) 
Honolulu, T.H..Advertiser ..(ms) 
Honolulu, T.H..Star-Bulletin (e) 
Huntington, 


VV Vicia eens Advertiser ...(es) 


9,935,197 
3,941,056 
6,169,282 
1,442,266 
7,611,548 
5,666,374 


11,031,852 


4,599,378 
431,190 
4,075,854 
6,789,118 
2,611,529 
1,230,955 
3,842,484 


5,649,945 
2,242,359 


4,863,068 
11,635,162 
5,462,866 
3,468,192 
2,029,188 
5,497,380 


9,005,448 
7,330,952 
8,713,810 
6,615,292 
5,645,360 
6,509,874 
7,876,876 
1,108,052 
5,889,025 
5,598,715 


8,774,118 


(Continued on page 24) 


1,420,913 
718,550 
1,127,658 
143,528 
1,271,186 
452,550 


1,774,747 


363,818 
948,892 
276,458 
1,419,544 
513,147 
207,611 
720,788 


1,058,211 
421,078 
7,892,304* 1,479,289 
(*Total includes 167,650 lines Legal) 


1,162,784 
2,102,508 


OO oO7, 


)55, 558,414 
6,050 226,688 
785,102 

1,447,390 
817,138 

1,408,106 
988,566 
217,952 
595,952 

1,828,848 

58,240 
867,188 
1,175,832 


872,560 


6,322,959 
2,808,176 
4,619,762 
1,210,944 
5,830,706 
3,563,938 


7,606,303 


3,778,656 
2,947,204 
2,880,458 
4,774,336 
1,901,738 

931,795 
2,833,533 


3,740,443 
1,636,082 
5'376,525 


3,337,320 
8,112,944 
4,015,695 
2,047,108 
1,241,968 
3,289,076 
2,785,685 
2,446,754 
1,221,252 


3,667,976 


4,151,672 
1,293,936 
5,445,608 
6,742,344 
5,403,348 
6,348,356 
5,081,110 
4,950,210 
4,437,818 
4,515,028 

945,252 
4,263,359 
3,843,899 


6,473,527 


2,191,365 
414,330 
421 862 

87,794 
509,656 
1,649,886 


1,650,802 


456,904 
935,004 
917'938 
581,028 
196,644 

91,549 
288, 193 


691,362 
177,492 
868,854 


362,964 
1,419.712 
560,679 
317,156 
228,382 
545,538 
521.769 
422.028 
136,008 
558,036 


345,170 
195,426 
540,596 
875,714 

1,016,466 
957.348 
545,616 
477.198 

1,476,104 

1,515,374 

14/560 
758,478 
165,424 


1,473,527 


for 


March. 13, 


1926 


Analyzing an 
Eminent 
Situation— 


To gain the leading position as an advertising 
medium among ALL the six day newspapers in the 
United States indicates more than mere volume 
of circulation. 


While admittedly enjoying the greatest circula- 
tion in the State of New Jersey, the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS has achieved National Leader- 
ship in Advertising because of its wholesome char- 
acter as a newspaper and because of its influence 
IN THE HOMES of the thinking and buying 
public. 


The Advertising Classifications in which it leads 
ALL newspapers in the United States (as the veri- 
fied 1925 record shows) is a true index of this fact. 


Let us analyze: 


FIRST in Classified Advertising 


proves its intensive reader interest; 


FIRST in Automobile Advertising 


proves the purchasing power of its readers; 


FIRST in Food Advertising 


proves its influence in the HOME; 


FIRST in National Advertising 


proves that its power is very generally recognized 
outside its own territory. 


Advertising science has developed to the point 
where advertisers analyze their markets and care- 
fully choose their mediums. The result is seen in 
the remarkable record of achievement shown above. 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE wW. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Mer. 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 

General Advertising Representatives 
New York — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco 
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What Kind of People Are WORLD" Readers? 


A Cross-Section of the New Yorkers sis Mier lag 
. 5 Morning—Sunday 
Who Make These Big Stores Possible THE EVENING WORLD 


HE above group of department stores represent, col- sales of $370,000,000, or $84,000,000—an impressive return 
lectively, the most important body of merchants in for any two papers to produce as part of their year’s work, 
America. They did a gross business last year of ap- especially when we consider that this sum is divided among 
proximately $370,000,000. It has been estimated that they only seventeen stores. 
invested upward of $10,000,000 for advertising space in the 
eleven leading newspapers of the city, or from $7.00 to $8.00 
per annum for every family in Greater New York. 
Advertising with these merchants long since ceased to 
be a matter of guesswork. It is one of the most scientifically tried-out experience, is the only dependable guidepost 
worked out phases of their business; because merchandise is to which he can reliably look for intelligent direction, 
of variable value, whereas advertising is a fixed-priced com- and . 
modity, and the problem is not how it can be made to pro- 
duce results to-day, by reason of prevailing conditions, but to have the intimate knowledge of the New Vork 
how it can be made to pay consistently 365 days a year. market possessed by the local merchants, and who 
Every dollar expended in newspaper space by a depart- must look to these very merchants for precedent in 
ment store is expected to produce concrete results in sales entering this market. 
within forty-eight hours. No item of investment (or ex- 
penditure, if you will) is more closely watched than the ad- 
vertising budget of the big store. It is usually the owner’s 
direct responsibility. 


This statement conveys an important message to two 
classes of advertisers: 
A—The smaller local merchant, to whom the 
precept of the larger advertiser, based on patiently 


B—The national advertiser, who can never hope 


This information goes one’ step further, however. The 
group above is made up of stores catering to every class of 
buyer in New York—both extremes of purchasing power 
are represented, and, as between classes, there is no violent 

These seventeen stores, influenced solely by the experi- fluctuation in the percentage of total lineage represented by 
ence of many years, placed 22.5% of all their advertising in WORLD space. 
1925 in THE WORLD and THE EVENING WORLD. It would seem, therefore, that a cross-section of the 


Out of a total of 29,000,000 lines of space, WORLD great mass of customers who make these big stores possible 
SERVICE received 6,571,000 lines. Assuming the laborer is a true picture of the typical reader of THE WORLD and 
to be worthy of his hire, it is logical to suppose that America’s THE EVENING WORLD—the average, well-to-do, pros- 
foremost group of merchants held THE WORLD and THE perous New Yorker, the very backbone of all the city’s vast 
EVENING WORLD responsible for 22.5% of their total commerce. 


PULITZER BUILDING CRAG MO SIGE AS an TRIBUNE TOWER 
mAs: +2\i awe A 
NEW York WY ilypl/ res ig | CHICAGO 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 


(Continued from page 22) 


Total 
City Paper Published Linage National 
SOR ae 
aceite’ Herald- 
Dispatch .. (ms) 8,465,042 980,547 
Jackson, Mich...Citizen-Patriot (e) 6,549,487 1,107,048 
Sunday ed....(s) 2,056,408 176,568 
Total tem (es) 8,605,895 1,283,616 
Johnstown, Pa..Tribune ....... (e) 11,240,754 1,247,078 
Kalamazoo ....- Gazette ...... (e) 861,896 1,394,761 
Sunday ed....(s) 2,159,965 235,987 
T otal (es) 10, 021. 861 ‘1,630,748 
Lancaster, Pa....Intelligencer & 
News-Jour- 
al Gee (me) 6,319,832 1,228,725 
Sunday ed. ... Cs) 1,149,406 79,852 
Total (mes 7,469,238 1,308,577 
Montgomery ....Advertiser ...(m) 3,055,062 ,000,814 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,289,942 547,628 
Total -.. ....(ms) 5,345,004 1,548,442 
Montgomery ....Journal ...... (e) 3,769,276 1,078,126 
Pasadena, ‘Cal...Star-News ...(e) 12,152,987 947,649 
Pensacola, Fla...Journal ..... (me) 3,814,972 824,008 
Pensacola, Fla... Wews ........ (e 2,221,632 694,810 
Portsmouth, Va.Star ......... (e 2,993,611 345,513 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 1,677,279 76,527 
otaluescent (es) 4,670,890 422; 
Racine, Wis. ...Journal-News (e) 6,431,628 1,219,008 
Racine, Wis. ...Times-Call ...(e) 4,936,634 611,114 
Roanoke, Va. ... Times ....... .(m 3,806,810 943,404 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,634,352 242,564 
Total ....(ms) 6,441,162 1,185,968 
World-News .(e) 6,618,682 1,055,558 
Saginaw, Mich.,.News-Courier (e) 10,991,940 1,518,510 
Shreveport, La..Journal ...... (e 6,291,310 618,692 
Springfield, Mo..Leader ...... (es) 7,589,652 | 1,360,240 
Springfield, O...News ........ (e) 7,059,776 1,243,522 
“Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,124,330 95, 
‘Totals sea (es) 9184106 1,439,326 
Terre Haute ....Star <...... (ms) 7,054,743 1,292,808 
Terre Haute ....Tribune ...... (e) 7,090,919 See 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,479,859 ss ee 
neo tal aaaeeea (es) 9,570,778 1,304,801 
Topeka, Kan. ...Capital ...... (m) 5,312,160 1,261,470 
Sunday ed. ... (s) 2,384,445 403,655 
itotal eee (ms) 7,696,605 1,665,125 
Topeka, Kan. ...State Journal (e) 5,004,052 692,664 
Wheeling, 
Want ote .Intelligencer .(m) We 918,879 
Wheeling, 
WRU asa ce GWS MR acrnees (e) 7,650,712 1,203,739 
; Sunday ed. ... (s} 3,656,243 334,765 
otal acces (es 11,306,955 =: 1,538,504 
Wheeling, 
Wa Vialeweiins Register .....(m) 4,961,026 465,066 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 3,568,922 112,000 
alot easpaeien Cis) 8,629,948 577,066 
Wheeling, 
OW) Vide wzamnnites Telegraph ....(e) 5,543,021 86,659 
Wichita Falls, 
HEX. Sore claleieye ots Record-News (m) 5,470,654 455,084 
Wichita Falls, 
TOXA ttle TRIES. BO GOAe (es) 8,438,934 1,270,892 
(*Local includes classified ) 
Winston-Salem ..Sentinel ...... (e) 7,272,678 1,343,426 


Local 


5,996,238 
4,754,232 


ihe 283,898 


3,997,211 


7,448,178 
2724071 
1,531,236 
4,255,307 
3'819.900 


4,030,020 
5,983,485 
3,164,091 
9,147,576 
4,105,346 
3,263,512 
7,368,858 
5,436,310 


3,796,842 


7,168,042* 


5,504,310 


294,657 


162,828 
463,488 
157,387 
620,875 
390,614 
193,410 
584,024 

20,052 


1,218,728 


424,942 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 25,000 TO 49,999 POPULATION 


Alameda ..... eel tmes-Star ...(e) 
Alliance, O......Review ...... (e) 
Amsterdam, 
IN. Oia cements Recorder & 
Democrat ..(e) 
Anderson, Ind....Bulletin ...... (e) 
Anderson, Ind....Herald ...... (m) 
Ann Arbor, Mich.Times-News ..(e) 
Asheville, N. C..Citizen ..... (ms) 
Asheville, N. C..Times ...... = (es) 
Ashtabula, O....Star-Beacon ..(e) 
Auburn, N: Y.:.Ctitzen ....... (e) 
Aurora, IIl......Beacon-News (es) 
(*Total includes 
Austin, Tex.....American ....(m) 
Statesman ....(e) 


Sunday ed..... (s) 

Total Morn. (ms) 
Bangor, Me...... INIGKIAY | doo ome (m) 
Baton Rouge, La.State Times ..(e) 
Battle Creek....Enquirer- 


NGWS. enctos! (e) 

Battle Creek....Moon-Journal (e) 
Bellingham, 

Washers sAmerican ..... (e) 
Bellingham, 

Wash) cc. aoe [MRS Fs o.ae (e) 
Bellingham, 

i Wachi Jie, Reveille .... (ms) 

| Belleville, Ill.....4dvocate .....(e) 


\ Beloit, Wis...... News. se seca. (e) 


2,837,540 
8,720,707 


4,762,776 
4,151,294 
4,837,058 
6,235,614 
10,511,672 


6,468,882 


8,575,798 
6,684,556 


2,101,512 
4,989,202 
1,669,948 


3,748,920 
5,213,250 


329,000 
1,102,158 


705,152 


760,872 


1,275,946 
23,562 


1,113,490 
415,576 


488,796 
905,408 


2,112,600 
7,118,657 


3,749,960 


3,653,160 
4,791,024 


5,482,204 
5,293,845 


3,413,908 
1,198,176 


3,050,222 
3,774,582 


394,940 
449,892 


1,248,604 
461,286 


418, 950 


1,817,648 
767,149 


533, 260 


for March 13, 1926 


Total 
City Paper Published Linage National Local 
Bloomington, Ill..Bulletin ...... (e) 3,390,244 301,977. 2,847,154 
Bloomington, Ill.,.Pantagraph ..(m) 7,215,219 1,272,882 5,453,749 
Burlington, Ia....Gazette ...... (e) 3,712,996 943,509 2,769,487 
Burlington, Vt...Free Press... (m) 6,386,162 1,228,270 4,720,601 
Butte Monttee Oscar ta. (e) 3,324,768 539,622 2,274,832 


Casper, Wyo.....Herald- 


Tribune .(mes) 3,835,580 794,458 2,758,056 
‘Champaign, IIl...N. ews-Gazette (e) 5,788,048 804,944 4,400,788 
Chelsea, Mass... ftecord ....... (e) 2499 .553.-) 25 ets ail oeeelteeeeeners 
Clarksburg, 

W. -Va." sige. el@xponent. ...(ms) 4,109,588 505,316 3,191,540 
Cumberland, Md.Times ....... (e) 6,209,795 797,904 5,234,329 
Danville, Ill.....Commercial- 

‘ News ...... (e) 3,028,424 568,750 2,459,674 
Danville, Va.....Register ..... (m) 3,012,744 704,305 2,088,282 
Sunday ed ....(s) 1,302,784 80,710 1,169,756 
Total Morn (ms) 4,315,528 785,015 3,258,038 
Bee bemeaer (e) 3,358,208 700,728 2,327,229 
Dubuque, Ia....27imes-Journal (e) 2,926,177 466,696 2,214,346 
Sunday ed....(s) 1,051,100 111,211 833,732 
“Totalean eer (es) 3,977,277 577, 907 3,048, 078 
Dubuque, Ia.....Telegraph- 

Herald ....(es) 5,402,600 1,133,384 3,675,014 
Durham, N. C...Herald ..... (ms) 6,1 289 980,798 5,118,372 
Elgin, Tie “Courier ...... (e) 6,70. S, 022* 928, 262 1104, 400,342 

(*Total includes 508, 928 lines Miscellaneous) 
Pilchart, Wind see aeuclt aeieeneete (e) 4,908,610 873,642 3,407,628 
Everett, Wash...Herald ....... (e) 6233-211 1 032, 595 4, 502, 321 
Fitchburg, Mass..Sentinel ...... (e) 6,092,856 "267, 934 5,163,620 
Flushing, N. Y...Journal ....... (e) 4,235,000* 550,000 1,600,000 


(*Total includes 50,000 lines Radio; 35,000 lines Legal) 
oe du Lac; 
at siete .Commonwealth (e) 3,617,712 563,822 2,876,230 
eer du (eace , 
Wishes dees are siote Reporter ..... (e) 3,812,275 724,591 2,696,096 
Fort Smith ..... S. W. American 
and Times- 
Record ...(mes) 5,164,922 1,346,730 3,360,644 


Greensboro, N. C.News ....-. (ms) 9,300,062 1,678,052 6,985,180 

Greenville, S. C..News ...... (ms) 6,898,516 1,464,096 4,696,635 
Gloversville, 

Vemma nile ctele Leader- 

Republican .(e) 4,207,798 551,064 2,269,348 

Hagerstown, Md.Herald ...... (m) 3,892,700 856,240 2,422,742 

Matlhoe aimee (e) 3,945,158 821,100 2,626,470 

Hamilton, O.....Journal ...... (e) 4,218,984 955,360 2,791,362 

Hutchinson, Kan, ete 3 Me (ms) 3,284,890 984,856 1,660,344 

News? jasus oe (e) 5,176,150 1,016,960 3,484,180 

Joliet So sels.< aes Her wild: News .(e) 10, 348,542* 1 263, 588 7, 290, 114 


(*Total includes 444,080 lines Miscellaneous) 
(Continued on page 26) 


and the reason? 


Simple As A-B-C 


First in the six-day field in cities of 
50,000 to 75,000 population you find The 
Johnstown Tribune with a record of more 
than 11,000,000 lines of advertising during 


1925. 


Faithfully gathering the News that’s fit for 
publication and conservatively placing it 
before the public, year after year, has 
brought to The Tribune that reader confi- 
dence so earnestly sought by every good 
newspaper. 


The result is a circulation coverage of its 
Trade Territory that is seldom equaled and 
nowhere excelled— 


and advertisers are taking advantage 


surrounding territory The Tribune is the Big Home Newspaper 


{« Jobnstown—a leading Pennsylvania Industrial Center—and 
that practically everybody reads. 


February Net Paid 32,468 Daily 


Classified 
241,113 
4,491,588 


329,658 | 


437,291 
510,314 


283,066 


582,316 | 


eeeceeee 


410,732 | 
17,562 


1,351, 756 
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The Linotype can be Equipped with Various Combinations of 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
MAGAZINE UNITS 


A Linotype exactly adapted to every 


composing-room requirement: 


SINGLE oR MULTIPLE 
DIstRIBUTION 


THIS IS A STANDARD 
INTERCHANGEABLE LINOTYPE 


MAIN MAGAZINE ONE, ‘Two OR THREE 
Main MAGAZINES 


Wiru or Wirnout 
AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 


THIS IS A STANDARD 


INTERCHANGEABLE LINOTYPE 30 OR 4? Pic AS 
AUXILIARY MAGAZINE ? 
Maximum Mrasure 


ne Linotype Company will be glad to arrange for an 
analysis of your composing-room and will assist your plant 
executives in working out an equipment and layout suited to 
your product and working conditions. This service is free; 
it does not place you under any obligation to make the changes 
which may be suggested and it will probably enable you to 
effect considerable savings in time and in production costs. 


Ask the nearest Agency for further particulars 


Cue LINOTYPE“ 


ALL MAGAZINES 
(BOTH MAIN AND AUXILIARY) MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
OPERATED BY SAN ec pleas aie Brooklyn, New York Dahan cronoarec LTD., 
A SINGLE POWER-DRIVEN KEYBOARD Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


526.2¢.8.F 


COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE LINOTYPE IN THE BODONI SERIES, EXCEPT FOR HAND-SET TITLE LINES 


26__ 


Editor 


(Continued on page 28) 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 
(Continued from page 24) 


Total 
| City Paper Published Linage National Local Classified 
Ne@plin, Mo...5-.s Globew ste. aed (m) 3,497,779 884,828 2,140,752 472,199 
| Sunday ed....(s) 1,809,207 296,902 1,251,835 260,470 
Total Morn (ms) 5,306,986 1,181,730 3,392,587 732,669 
News-Herald .(e) 3,841,845 1,143,030 2,062,669 636,146 
‘Kenosha, Wis....News ........ (e) 6,996,990* 1,066,604 4,651,136 1,224,020 
(*Total includes 55,230 lines Readers) 
\Key West ...... Citizen <5... (e) 2,353,012 525,970 1,774,626 52,416 
‘Kokomo, Ind....Dispatch ...(ms) 3,809,524 468,000 3,140,324 200,000 
‘kokomo, Ind....Tribune ......(e) 5,376,462 969,346. 4,075,008 332,108 
‘LaCrosse, Wis.. .Tribune & Leader- 
TRESS. Oo, cherie (e) 3,799,782 943,194 2,447,228 262,552 
Sunday ed ....(s) 1,142,386 151,886 911,988 69,720 
; Mota lees (es) 4,942,168 1,095,070 3,359,216 332,272 
‘Lafayette, Ind.... Journal & 
| Courier .. (me) 5,280,072 976,920 3,675,994 627/158 
‘Lewiston, Me....Jeurnal ...... (e) 2,968,252 600,250 2,064,608° . 303,394 
Tsewiston, Me:..2Sun -........ (m) 4,133,892 1,015,056 2,867,984 250,852 
quexington, Ky...leader «.-..- (es) 7,133,616 1,001,294  5,553,114- 579,208 
iLexington, Ky...Herald ...... (m) 3,673,222 425,278 2,846,396 ' 401,548 
i Sunday ed ...(s) 1,869,308 212,254 1,516,298 140,756 
Totaleeeerer (ms) 5,542,530 637,532 4,362,694 542,304 
Madison, Wis....Capital Times (e) 5,982,050 661,822 5,253,360 66,668 
iMadi ison, wie 56 . State Journal (es) 7,917,042 1,318,534 5,275,718 -_ 1,322,790 
;Marion, Ind.....Chromicle ....(e) 4, ‘660 810 807,205 3,332,839 520,766 
Marion, ind eyeiers Leader- 
; Tribune ...(m) 8,187,458 509,446 3,289,454 438,858 
Middletown, O...Journal ..... (es) 3,882,900 472,682 2,875,292 534,926 
Middletown, O...News-Signal ..(e) 4,332,612 BRL Whevais “Bich ysNN “Sue ecace 
Monroe, La.....-News-Star’....(e), 3,606,498 630,924 2,558,584 416,990 
Morgantown, 
VRE Walsemcettes Post are (e) 3,202,570 363,454 2,567,474 271,642 
Mimncie; Inds). Stare sees (m) 5,306,980 1,159,130 3,404,002 743,848 
Sunday ed ....(s) 1,618,498 212,618 1,110,270 295,610 
| otaljcaecer (ms) 6,925,478 1,371,748 4,514,272 1,039,458 
INew Wondon..? Day 52.82 ae.. oe 4,436,992 1,147,664 2,698,318 591,010 
Norristown, Pa.. Register ..... 2,428,266 116,648 2,084,280 227,338 
Norristown, Pa.. Times-Herald te) 5,144,915 611,842 3,896,015 637,058 
‘North Adams...Tyanscript ....(e) 3,970,190 731,892 2,693,978 544,320 
‘Norwich, Conn..-Bulletin ..... (m) 2981-0864) Laioceence rls amet eee eas 
Ottumwa, Ta..... Courter ...... (e) 5,239,892 806,652 4,087,160 346,080 
Paducah, Ky....-News- 
Democrat (ms) 4,465,062 561,918 3,564,134 339,010 
Paducah Ky 1 ene Wien ete (e) 5,468,442 806,652 4,133,276 528,514 
{Perth Amboy, 
IN Alase ons eoce: Neti 22 5n Gade (e) 6,357,134 798,882 4,952,248 606,004 
Petersburg, Va..Progress- 
3 Indecent (e) 3,350,116 627,690 2,539,852 182,574 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 958,258 94,682 827,848 35,728 
Totalemecee «(es ) 4,308,374 WWE, By SING) 218,302 
Phoenix ...cece Republican ..(m) 5,923,288 966,406 3,357,060 1,442,560 
Sunday ed ....(s) 2,311,176 411,068 1,438,024 442,470 
hotalaeweer (ms) 8,234,464 1, 77, 574 4,795,084 1,885,030 
Port Arthur, 
DREXe tak tyeavetersise NGS oon boo (e) 3,501,506 62,348 2,960,652 478,506 
Port Huron, 
ING CHEM ae erste Times-Herald (e) 6,259,666 927,430 5,090,645 241,591 
Honismouth Oc o Unter (ms ) 4,829,440 1,074,150 3,025,848 729,442 
Times very cues (e) 6,646,696 823,480 5,143,362 679,854 
META oeasoobor Chieftain ...(ms) 6,278,702* 912,000 4,149,048 1,032,596 
(*Total includes legal, 50,140 lines; Readers, 134,918 lines) 
| Richmond, Ind...Palladium ....(e) 4,222, 092 830,368 2,845,500 546,224 
temivex, eee (m ) 2522968 427,476 1,646,134 449 358 
Sunday ed ....(s) 1,294,356 132,335 1,042,062 120,064 
i sotalmenniat (ms) 3,817,324 559,811 2,688,196 569,422 
Riverside, Caluaae1essy tase (e) 5,195,106 1,005,648 3,220,448 969,010 
Rome. N.Y. ..,Se¢ntinel .2.2.- (e) 2,833,732 497,420 1,838,938 497,374 
SBalem, Masseomivedsl ee o.1 2: (e) 4,907,150 | =927,504 39796469 07.8 
San B a dene dine See ea (ms) 7,299,460* 1,766,898 4,238,080 829,794 
Telegram ....(e) 81362, 756% ele lao ele SO ezoD 509,068 
(*Total includes. Legal ‘464, 688 lines Sun; 122,304 lines Telegram) 
San @senmecr Mercury- 
Herald.... (ms), ‘ 12,430,992 1,662,990 9,069,956 1,698,046 
' Santa Ana, Neal. Régister’ ...:.. (e) 7,755,370 1,050,014 5,058,746 1,359,428 
| Santa Barbara. ..Press,...«.....-. (m) . 5,390,308 475,048 3,579,450 *1,335,810° 
| (*Classified includés 318,000 lines Legal) 
Santa Monica..-Outlook ....+. (e) 6,059,830 489,636 - 4,457,544 1,112,550 
Sheboygan, ite EVES tore oes (e) 4,995,192 1,122,548 3,566,002 306,642 
Sioux Falls, S. D-Argus-Leader, (e) 4,952,596 1,252,060. 3,201,254 499 282 
So. Norw alk, 
Re Conny. «dene ees Sentinel ...... (é) — 3,587,640 228,766 2,991,716 372,406 
Stamford, Conn..Advocate ..... (e) 7,539,798 981,820 5,331,214 1,226,764 
“ Stockton, ‘Cal...Independent ..(m) 2,489,914 261,100 1,849,288 379,526 
Sunday edit ..(s) 1,142,022 62,720 980,742 98,560 
Lota lee cee ms) 3,631,936 323,820 2,820,030 478,086 
Stockton .....« Recordeenens (e) 7,668,192 1,417,542 5,212,942 © 1,037,708 
t Superior, Wis....Telegram ....(e) 5,056,562 1,115,100 3,457,608 483,854 
* Taunton, Mass...Gazette ....... (e) 4,703,421 982,444 3,475,842 245,135 
TUCSON Givers «00070 Arizona 
Statue ae. (ms) 3,666,292 513,408 2,240,008 712,880 
Tucson, Ariz. ...Citzen ~...... (e) 3,846,248 772,940 2,334,766 738,542 
Waltham, Mass.. News- 
Tribune ....(e) 3,880,674 335,258 3,312,638 232,778 
mVWaterlooweaencee Courter ...2. (e) 6,130,040 1,291,486 4,135,432 703,122 
Waterloo, Ia....Tribune ....(ms) 4,366,445 441,280 3,647,756 277,409 
\WVatertown, 
Na uYeertacccate PANteS! tae avvelen (e) 3,900,540 889,385 2,588,019 423,136 
\atertown, : 
IN ieee oslate cio LCILCLCOY- Cae nates (Ce) 355755572 354,438 2,658,670 562,464 
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During December and January 


The Syracuse 
Herald 


I ublished ove! 


Of all display advertising run in the three Syracuse, 
N. Y., newspapers. 


The Post Standard slightly more than 28% and 
The Journal slightly less than 26%. 


Comparative Advertising Lineages 
of 
Syracuse, N. Y., Newspapers for 


# 


December and January et 


POST- 
HERALD STANDARD JOURNAL 
Lines Lines Lines 


Total Display Adver. ..1,823,927 1,114,099 1,019,851 


Included in the above 


st a 


POST- 
HERALD STANDARD JOURNAL 


Lines Lines Lines 
Automobile Advertising.... 121,170 85,162 70,238 
Food Advertising......... 85,652 39,410 61,831 
Dept. Stores Fae Sl ee 421,071. 211,498 25,088 
Men’s Wear... .Ge. 6.508 125.860 69,314 99,834 
Women’s Wear........... 148,274 52,318 83,916 
Radi@® . i... ae eee 76,118 67,207 36,337 
Rotogravure ............. 36,491 “11,536 "Se 


Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Ince. 


270 Madison Ave, Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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ISING 
1925 ADVERT 


Figures That Tell 


a Convincing 
Story 
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CL 
y 
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Here is a detailed statement of the advertising figures in Washington, D. C., for the year 1925 — showing again the Star's 
overwhelming supremacy in this field — and with a total linage that ranks Washington as the fifth city, and the Star as the fifth 
newspaper in the United States in volume of advertising carried. 


Comparative Statement of Advertising in Washington, D. C., For 1925 


TOTAL LINES PAID ADVERTISING 
DAILY DISPLAY CLASSIFIED TOTAL 


EVENING STAR | 15,354,712 4,270,234 19,624,946 
MORNING POST 410,299 0) | 321944500 .5559 1.843 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING HERALD 
EVENING NEWS 


SUNDAY 


02,309 


5,800,729 
4,417,609 
WASHINGTON HERALD. — 1,872,213 


1,125,718 
10753170 
359,386 


1,143,523 
386,605 
277,380 


673927391 
3,178,405 
1,941,745 


6,944,252 
4,804,214 
ZAA4P593 


AGGREGATE 
WASHINGTON STAR ... 21,155,441 5,413,757 = 26,569,198 
WASHINGTON POST .... 8,687,908 — 1,708,149 10,396,057 
WASHINGTON TIMES ... 7,226,633 1,125,718 8,352,351 
WASHINGTON HERALD. 3,975,447 1,352,551 5,327,998 
WASHINGTON NEWS.... 1,582,359 359,386 = 1,941,745 


NOTE—News not published Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1925 


An analysis of the figures is interesting for it shows how in every department of advertising—Display and Classified—the Star 
leads the field. 


For instance— 


In Display advertising the Star carried 21,155,441 lines—while the four other papers together printed only 21,472,347 
lines. The Star’s lead over the second paper was 12,467,533 lines. 


i 
In Classified advertising the Star carried 5,413,757 lines—while the four other papers together only printed 4,545,804 lines. 
The Star’s lead over the second was 3,705,608 lines. 


Thus the Star carried within 316,906 lines as much Display advertising as all the other Washington papers combined:. and 
867,949 MORE lines of Classified advertising than all the other Washington newspapers combined. Or a total of 551,047 lines 
MORE ADVERTISING OF ALL KINDS THAN ALL THE OTHER. PAPERS COMBINED. This, teo, in the 


face of much advertising which the Star declined as not admissible to its columns. 
Certainly here is the proof of the value of advertising in Washington and the Star’s commanding supremacy in its field. 


e Foening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. E. Lutz 


Tower Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 


27 


28 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 


Editor 


(Continued from page 26) 


Total 
City Paper Published Linage National 
Waukegan, Ill...News ........ (e) 4,383,883 539,147 
Waukegan; Tl. Sune caen siete ore (e) 4,540,270 632,366 
White Plains, 
INGRY 3 octets Reporter .....+ (e) 076.198 ae ee 
Wilkes-Barre, 
eae stich esse hate Recordéy.t con (m) 13,601,763* 
(*Total includes 409,948 lines Suburban) 
Williamsport, Pa.Gazette & 
Bulletin ..... (e) 2;573;536 526,218 
Williamsport, Pa.Sun .......... (e) 6,502,608 1,115,996 
(*Classified included in local) 
Woonsocket, R. Call .......... (e) 4,756,290 784,812 
Mork Parse... . sl ispiaichin emrane (e) 10,157,910 1,261,980 
Monkey Pave sme Gazette & 
Daily ee (m) 6,096,944 451,430 
(*Classified includes readers) 
Zanesville, O....Times 
Recorder .. (m) « 5,868,114 1,108,870 
Stonal Sasser sat (e) 5,868,114 1,108,870 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 2,003,046 150,033 


& Publisher for March 13, 


Local 


3,189,088 
3,366,790 


5,444,740 


1,131,305 10,208,044 


1,961,638 
5,386,612 


3,664,234 
7,785,414 


5,083,540: 
4,039,084 


4,039,084 
1,702,283 


Classified 
655,648 
541.114 
731,458 


1,852,466 


sheer 


307,244 
1,110,516 


*561,974 
720,160 


720,160 
150,730 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 20,000 TO 24,999 POPULATION 


Total 
City Paper Publisher Tinewe National Local 

Alton: le. we < Telegraph ....(e) 4,885,776 663,950 3,573,402 
Amarillo, Tex. .News ....... (m) 3,428,000 728,000 2,200,000 

lobes oak ce (e) 1,658,000 40,000 1,250,000 

News-Globe ..(s) 1,165,000 15,000 750,000 

Appleton, Wis. .Post- : 

Crescent ...(e) 6,064,394 886,676 4,629,800 
Attleboro, Mass..Sum ......... (e) 4,557,392 416,920 3,811,458 
Bakersfield ..... Californian ...(e) 4,849,054 1,285,634 2,957,724 
Biloxi & GulfportHerald ...... (e) 2,968,840 607,292 2,083,536 
BOISE) patentee aiais Idaho 

Statesman (ms) 4,404,594 1,192,038 2,575,888 
Butlers Panne eae cue eee (e) 5,238,338 974,344 3,630,130 
Concord, N. H...Monitor ...... (e) 3525354 Tween ae Re eerie 
Corning Ne pee ead Cr enti (e) 3,264,296 595,238 2,417,394 
Danbury, ss-.ee ce CCS eae (e) 7,713,877 1,319,115 5,845,280 
East Liverpool, 

Oe Siete hersree's Review- 

Tribune ...(e) 5,094,726 912,058 3,900,568 
Eau Claire, Wis.Leader & 

Telegram (me) 3,941,448 949,494 2,634,436 
lIhpaeh Ok adee g Chronicle- 

Telegram ..(e) 5,381,390 646,884 4,202,184 
Fairmont, ; 

Nias EY Preach ‘Rimes: tec (ms) 4,758,964 400,526 3,922,596 
Freeport ik. cee! Tournal- 

Standard (e) 4,599,420 818,524 3,407,768 
Great Falls, 

Monti ooeis cade, ta ae (e) 1,855,812 242,690 1,381,968 
Great Falls, 

Monti. cess Tribune .... (ms) 5,675,005 1,056,902 4,251,541 
Greensburg, Pa.. Review ..... (m) 5,491,346 479,613 4,397,511 

Tribune ..... (e) 5,287,730 479,613 4,193,895 
High Point, ; 

INGCe Rite. Enterprise ..(es) 4,500,034 399,028 3,803,268 
Homestead, Pa..Messenger ...(e) 3,058,440 427,980 2,366,252 
Janesville, Wis..Gazetie ...... (e) 5,080,796 906,206 3,651,690 
Lakeland, Fla. .. Ledger’... (es) 8,600 116%, |. ces er aiden Reece ee 
Lakeland, Fla. .. Star- 

Telegram* (me) 7,230,174 5,625,102 1,605,072 
Sunday ed .(s) 2,690,478 2,400,972 289,506 
otale eee (mes) 9,920,652 8,026,074 1,894,578 


(*Note—Includes Evening edition, Jan.-May, display, 387,954 lines; 
he 34,454 lines.) 


La Salle, Ill. ...Tribune ...... (e) 2,656,220 410,046 2,123,366 
Lebanon, Pa. ... News & 
THAMES iis. CC) 3,831,436 877,674 2,551,626 
Mason City, Ia..Globe, ....... (e) 5,826,030 991,578 — 4,578,938 
Meridian, Miss..\Star’......... (e) 6,397,608 1,124,494 5,034,988 
Middletown ..écPress)t2. 052. (e) 4,769,912 638,960 ~ 3,701,544 
Newcastle, Ind..Courier ...... (e) 3,166,912% } 2 AOR es een 
Oil City, Pa. ... Derrick .(m) 5,914,416 1,222,291 4,548,747 
lean, N.Y. .sHerald” ane. (é) 3,162,824 220,640 2,981,664 
@lean) Ni Ya. dives eae (e) 4,739,980 600,040 - 3,583,132 
Owensboro, Ky.. Messenger .. (ms) 4,186,401 776,118 3,259,817 
Parkersburg, ‘ 
WEY auitietsie.o 1g NG WS iver (m) 3,123,162. ° 255,794 2,433,060 
Sunday ed ..(s) 1,389,472 204,134 1,105,118 
Total .. (ms) 4,512,632 459,928 3,538,178 
Poniona mere Bulletin ....(ms) 3,795,232 354,270, 2,809,240 
Pottsville, Pa. .. Morning 
Paper .(m) 2,587,956 983,990 1,596,238 
Republican ..(e) 4,525,192 932,442 3,298,022 
Sandusky, O. ... Star- 
Journal ....(e) 4,626,191 713,213 3,345,063 
Sharon wea. seed craldae sees (e) 5,556,474 769,552 4,099,942 
Sharon, Pa. .... News- 
Telegraph .(e) 5,605,096 499,534 4,180,512 


Classified 
569,506 
500,000 
368,000 
400,000 


547,918 
329,014 
605,696 
607,292 


251,664 
549,482 


282,100 


357,518 
532,322 


435,842 
373,128 


231,154 


366,562 
614,222 
614,222 


ee eeee 


classified | 
122;808 


402,136 
255,514 
238,126 
429,408 


653,632 
556,808 
150,466 


330,302 

80;220 
410,522 
631,722 


7,728 
294,728 


567,915 
686,980 


925,050 


1926 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 15,000 TO 19,999 POPULATION 


ry 


Total 
Published  Linage 


ai 


(Continued on page 42) 


An Unfailing Gauge for 
Medium and Buying Power 


1,853,264 LINES 


From 5 Stores 


In a 35,000 Town 


There are five department stores serving Bloomington and 
its trading territory who backed their belief in the pulling 
power of The Daily Pantagraph and the ability of the 
people of this rich section to. purchase the merchandise 
offered, by using 1,853,264 lines of advertising in this paper 
alone, in 1925. This is an average of 370,653 lines or 26,475 
inches for each store, a record unequalled by any paper in 
Illinois outside of Chicago. 


Per Capita Wealth of $5,071.39 and Complete 
Coverage by Daily Pantagraph Bring Profitable 
Returns to Its Advertisers. 


1925—Daily Pantagraph (6 days) 7,218,219 Lines 
206 Lines Per Capita (Population 35,000) 

1925—Chicago Daily News (6 days) 20,483,308 Lines 
7 Lines Per Capita (Population 2,701,000) 


Che Daily Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at 
Bloomington, IIl. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City: 294 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 840, 140 8. Dearborn St, 
Chicago. P. A. FOLSOM, Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 


\ 
| 


City Paper National Local Classified 
Aberdeen, S. D... American & 
News ....(me) 618,735 154,684 464,052 41,907 | 
Sunday ed ....(s) 206,245 51,561 154,683 27,938 . 
Total ... (mes) 824,980 206,245 618,735 69,845 
Aberdeen, Wash..World ....... e) 5,109,132 897,386 3,556,546 655,200 
Albuquerque, N. 
Mauer tamer State Tribune (e) 2,266,894 440,566 1,444,044 382,284 
Alexandria, Va..Gazette ...... e) 2,773,426 388,279 2,191,008 194,139 | 
Anderson ScsC\Lail sneer (e) 2,729,011 485,123 2,034,814 209,074 
Asbury Park, N. 
SL erro teers Press eee (e) 7,505,148 521,388 5,473,678 1,510,082 
Sunday ed ...(s) 660,560 11,802 97,768 51,020 
Tietaly ic. (es) 8,165,708 533,190 5,871,446 1,761,102 
Atchison)... ¢..!.. Globe in. eee (e) 4,550,000 1,000,000 2,800,000 50,000 
Sunday ed ...(s) 530,685 260,000 125,685 145,000 
Total. wee (es) 5,080,685 1,260,000 2,925,685 895,000 
Augusta, Me....Kennebec 
Journal (m) 3,240,244 900,746 1,952,426 387,072 
Bartlesville, 
Oldest ance Examiner .. (ms) 3,430,644 358,652 2,693,572 78,420 
Batavia, N. Y...News ....-.: (e) 4,016,000 616,000 3,400,000*  ....., 
(*Local includes classified) ve || 
Biddeford, Me.../ourna! ...... (e 2,041,200 581,378 1,282,834 176,988 
Billings, Mont...Gazette .... (mes) 3,640,070 1,352,636 1,536,264 751,170 
Blackwell, Okla..Tribune & ...(m) 
News «.....: (e) 2,021,958 216,588 1,657,366 158,004 
Sunday ed ...(s) 790,846 73,962 671,254 35,630 
Total ...(mes) 2,812,804 290,550 2,328,620 193,634 
Bowling Green, 
Keysiinenicie sine -Park City 
News ...... (e 3,472,000 868,000 2,421,720 182,280 
Bowling Green. . Times-Journal (e) 1,287,934  .8 0 
Bradiord+ (Par, Era yes ses (m) 3,994,620 599,193 3,167,577 227,850 
Cairo, . Il... 0. Citizen. ...... (e)  -2,002,140. 513,758 1,307,166 139.216) | 
Carbondale, Pa..Leader ....... e) 2,739,951 425,503 2,314,448 * 
(*Local includes classified) 
Centralia, Ill....Sentinel ..... (e) 2,689,372 507,472 2,018,044 163,856 | 


——$—$—$< $$ 
| PERSONAL 


OSEPHUS DANIELS, editor and 
¥ publisher of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, was proposed as Democratic 
tandidate for President by Representa- 
ive W. D. Upshaw, Georgia, speaking at 
, prohibition field day in Raleigh, 
March 7. 


N. W. Reay, publisher of the St¢. Paul 
Daily News, has returned from a month’s 
rip to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and other Pacific coast 
oints. 

Casper Yost, ‘editor of the St. Louis 
rlobe-Democrat was recently elected 
resident of the Missouri Society of the 
sons of the American Revolution. 


_E. J. Archibald, executive editor of 
fontreal Star, addressed the Montreal 
*ublicity Association on March Shy coin 
The Newspaper and the Public,” 


Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
laily News, addressed the Midway Busi- 
ess Men’s Luncheon Club, March 3, on 
Sidelights on Publishing a Daily News- 
aper.” 

F. A. Miller, president of the South 
end (Ind.) Tribune, was a visitor in 
‘ew York this week. 

Dr. Jose Ignacio Rivero, Director of 
tario de la Marina of Havana, Cuba, 
‘rived in New York on Wednesday 
hoard the S. S. Majestic. Dr. Rivero 
ts completed a European tour. 


Tomas Gabriel. Duque, editor and pub- 
wher of the Panama Star & Herald, and 
ite of the vice-presidents of the Press 
‘gress of the World, has just been 
@cted general manager of the Panama 
ational Bank. 


‘Thomas J. Blain, publisher of the 
Drichester (N. Y.) Item, and Mrs. 
lain, have left for a stay at Hot 
‘rings, Ark. 

‘B. A. Merriam, president of West- 
cester Newspapers, Inc., and Mrs. Mer- 
a returned from Daytona, Fla., March 


_ IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

} E. DENISON, business manager 
** and James Warriney, mechanical 
sderintendent of the Sydney (Australia) 
ening News, inspected the new press 
‘om and plant of the Buffalo Evening 
‘ws recently. 


2orter Carruthers, assistant business 
imager, New York Herald Tribune has 
{t returned from a ten day cruise to 
“Vana, 

|. Mora Boyle, secretary and adver- 
Ing director of the New York Daily 
lyror and Francis J. Crowell, of Chi- 
0, western representative of the 


if were visitors in Kansas City last 
v) 


farion C. Shipley, of the advertising 
tartment, Kansas City Star, has been 
le advertising manager of the United 
-y Products Company, Kansas City. 

Ormerly was advertising manager of 
\Dodge City (Kan.) Globe. 


|. Landis Wilson, vice-president and 
‘ttising manager of the Albuquerque 
‘ald has resigned. O. M. Horton, 
aerly with the Gruehl Advertising 
{ney of Albuquerque has been ap- 
\ted advertising manager, 
| C. Ames, for the past 14 years con- 
fed with the Columbus Ohio State 
nal, has resigned to join advertising 
‘irtment of the Cleveland News. 
on Higgins, formerly with the Albu- 
“que (N. M.) Morning Journal is 
2 ’an advertising solicitor for the New 
‘1co State Tribune, 
‘Iden W. Ostrom has resigned as cir- 
ion manager of the Olean (N. Y.) 
éud, 
liph J. Paul has resigned as deputy 
ni clerk at Columbus, O., to join the 
i department of the Ohio State 
tnal, 
I O. McCurry, former advertising 
‘'r with the Cappel furniture chain 
's of central Ohio, has joined the 
t Herald promotion staff, 


Editor & Publisher 


W. F. Anderson, circulation manager of 
the Provo (Utah) Evening Herald and 
Mrs. Anderson are the parents of a 
daughter, 


Milton Flodman has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Ellensburg 
(Wash.) Evening Record. 


W.. W. Hawkins, general business di- 
rector; W. G. Chandler, general business 
manager of the central group, and G. B. 
Parker, general editorial executive of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, _ visited 
Terre Haute and the Terre Haute Post, 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, recently. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


H V. KALTENBORN, associate edi- 

* tor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
recently lectured at Holy Cross College 
on, “The Press—Prophet or Profiteer.” 


(Charles J. V. Murphy, at one time 
with the New York bureau of the As- 
sociated Press and recently of the New 
York Sum staff, has resigned from the 
Sun to become advertising manager for 
vers F. French Companies, New 
York. 


George A. Hough, managing editor of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard, and 
chairman of the New England Associa- 
tion of A. P. members, has cabled his 
arrival in Sydney, Australia. With Mrs. 
Hough, he is on an extended vacation. 


Frank C. Harper, formerly editorial 
writer on the Pittsburgh Press, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph, writing a daily 
column of short editorial comment under 
the heading “Just Now.” 


Frank Roche, of the New York Herald 
Tribune staff, has taken a leave of ab- 
sence for several months to go to Cali- 
fornia, 


Hector Charlesworth, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Toronto Saturday 
Night, and author of “Candid Chronicles,” 
addressed the Canadian Club at luncheon 
on March 4, at the Belmont Hotel, in 
New York. 


Bernard K. Sandwell, recently profes- 
sor of English in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., has been appointed editor 
Financial Times, Montreal, a paper of 
which he was assistant editor some years 
ago. 

William. Fort, who covers the Federal 
building for. the Chicago Daily News, 
has returned to work after an illness of 
ten days. 


Edwin Holman, former managing edi- 
tor of the Winston-Salem Journal, has 


joined the staff of the Charlotte CNG) 
Observer. 


Leland Stowe, who left the New Vork | 


FHlerald Tribune some’ time ago to work 
for Pathé News, has returned to the | 
staff. of the Herald Tribune as a re- 
porter. 


Edward G. Williams, former managing 
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Teer 
| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


LMER E., CONRATH, editor and 
publisher of the Cuba (N. Yo ea 
and Free Press is one of the most 
widely known 
weekly newspaper 
publishers in the 
Empire State. 
His recent elec- 
tion to the presi- 
dency of the New 
York State Press 
Association comes 
as a fitting trib- 
ute to his efforts 
as a _ champion 
of the newspaper 
industry. 

Of late, Editor 
Conrath has 
gained nation- 
wide prominence 
through the active part he has taken in 
opposing government competition in the 
printing of stamped envelopes. At the 
hearing held recently in Washington, the 
Cuba publisher attended as a representa- 
tive of the National Editorial Association 
for the purpose of presenting the side of 
the country printers in their controversy 
with the Post Office Department over the 
Printing of corner cards on envelopes. 

The new president of the New York 
Press Association started his career as a 
farm hand and amateur printer. At 
various times he has held the position 
of cook in a lumber camp, carpenter, 
teacher, and later a full-fledged printer, 
from which position he went into the 
reportorial field and for 18 years was at 
the editorial desk of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Daily Tribune. 

Previous to purchasing the Cuba Pa- 
triot and Free Press, Mr. Conrath was 
for three years editor-and-chief of the 
Johnstown Daily Leader. Since taking 
over the editorship of the Patriot and 
Free Press, he has established it as one of 
New York’s livest weeklies. 


triot 


Eimer E, Conrati 


editor of the Erie (Ean) Dispatch, is 
recovering following an operation. 

W. J. Kennedy of the New York Eve- 
ning World copy desk is recovering from 
an operation at Concourse Sanitarium, 
New York. 

Harvey H. Black, editor, and R. B. 
Verner, associate editor, Montreal Finan- 
cial Times, have resigned to become as- 
sociated with The Financial Publishing 
Company of Canada, operating Financial 
Counsel and Financial Diary. 

Henry Kraft, telegraph editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, was tendered 
a farewell party by his associates previ- 
ous to his departure from Worcester to 
assume his new duties as bureau manager 


(Continued on page 34) 
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(Continued from page 33) 
for the International News Service in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Thomas Philipps has joined the staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Mary O’Keefe formerly of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican is now on the 
woman’s page of the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Telegram. 

Victor Baxter has been made telegraph 
editor of the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 

Joseph Keblinsky has joined the staff 
of the Worcester ((Mass.) Telegram as 
an assistant sports editor. 

Norman H. Trenholme of the Jeffer- 
son City (Mo.) Daily Post staff has re- 
signed to join Ginn & Co., publishers of 
school textbooks, Boston. 

Jack Densham, feature writer for the 
San Francisco Call, is now doing pub- 
licity work. 

T. M. Mannix, formerly city hall re- 
porter, Albuquerque State Tribune has 
joined the Pomona (Cal.) Bulletin. He 
is succeeded by Bert Bliss, formerly with 
the Albuquerque Morning Journal. 

William H. Zerbe, staff photographer, 
New York Herald Tribune is giving a 
series of demonstrations and lectures, 
and conducting classes in photography at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

E. E. Fisher, late editor of the Ameri- 
can Legionaire, has rejoined the St. Paul 
Dispatch staff as rewrite man. 

Ben Feldman, police reporter for the 
Chicago Tribune, is ill in Alexian 
Brothers hospital. 

A..L. Feinstone, formerly with the 
Kent Press Service at St. Louis, has 
joined the editorial staff of the East St. 
Lowis (Il.) Daily Journal. 

E. H. Shaffe, managing editor of the 
Albuquerque State Tribune, and Mrs. 
Shaffer are parents of a son. 

Kenneth Chappell, graduate of the in- 
dustrial journalism department, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, is city editor 
of the Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury. 

Edward J. Walsh, former reporter on 
the Buffalo Enquirer has been elected 
vice-president of the bond house of J. W. 
Cryer & Co., of Buffalo. He is 23 years 
old. 

William S: Moon has resigned from the 
Peoria (Ill.) Daily Record to start a 
community weekly newspaper, the South 
Side News. 

Wallace A. Brennan has resigned as 
secretary of the Dunkirk, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce to become associate 
editor of the Observer of that city. 

H. C. Herby for seven years city editor 
of the Albuquerque Morning Journal 
has resigned. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
OHN DRURY, from City News Bu- 
reau to Chicago Daily News staff, 
vice Walter Wright, resigned. 
George Fitzpatrick, from Erie (ERY. 
Times-Herald to Santa Fe correspondent, 
Albuquerque State Tribune. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
E M. BURKE, INC., publishers’ rep- 

* resentative, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the New York 
Morning Telegraph in the national field 
west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo, and for 
the Dallas Dispatch east and west. 

S. G. Lindenstein Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, announces the admission, as 
a full partner, of Frederic A. Kimball, 
who has been elected a director and 
treasurer of the Company. 


MARRIED 
ORWOOD C. BIZZELL, of the New 
Bern (N. C.) Sun Journal staff, to 
Miss Margaret Edmundson of Goldsboro 
recently. 
Frank Hohensinner, of the editorial 
staff, Tacoma (Wash.) Times, to Miss 
Alice Larkin of Spokane. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Oyel® (Fla.) TIMES is installing 
a new Hoe press. 
Clinton (1a.) Herald recently completed 
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the enlargement and remodelling of its 
plant. Business and professional men 
were entertained at a dinner celebrating 
the event. 

Pressroom of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner is prepared for the installation 
of a new Hoe double-sextuple press, ar- 
ranged as an octuple quad press with ink 
pumps. 

The new home of the Titusville (Fla.) 
Star-Advocate is expected to be completed 
May 1. A new Duplex Model “A” press 
has been purchased. Other new equip- 
ment includes a Miller unit and a com- 
plete new outfit of job and newspaper 
type. 

First half of the 15 cylinder universal- 
unit multi-color press of the Cleveland 
News has been shipped from the New 
York Works of R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 

Huntington Park (Cal.) Signal, pioneer 
daily, has taken a lease on the adjoining 
building to its present location, which will 
give the newspaper double its former 
office space. 

Recent shipments of presses from the 
New York Works and the Dunellen 
Works of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., include 
six straight-pattern superspeed units with 
ink pumps and two folders for the Cleve- 
land News; three Z-pattern superspeed 
units with ink pumps and one folder for 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and four Z-pat- 
tern superspeed units with ink pumps and 
one folder for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


.pPSete J. RICKEY, foreman of the 
plant of the Owego (N. Y.) Times, 
who has been in ill health for some time, 
ss confined to the Packer hospital, Sayre, 

a. 

H. Eugene Glenn, foreman of the 
Salt Lake City Telegram’s composing 
room, and Mrs. Glenn are parents of a 
boy. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HAWNEE (Okla.) MORNING 
NEWS, Spring Fashion edition, 
Feb. 18. 

Medford (Mass.) Mercury, Automobile 
and Business Show Number, Feb. 19. 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Automotive 
section, Feb. 21. 

La Grande (Ore.) Evening Observer, 
automotive edition, Feb. 27. 

Edmonton (Alta.) Journal, 32 page 
section dealing with oil development in 
Alberta, Feb. 20. 

Pittsburg (Kan.) Sun, 100-page edi- 
tion celebrating 50th anniversary of 
founding of city. 

Boston Sunday Post, 108-page Boston 
auto show edition, March 7. 

Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, spring 
automobile edition, March 4, 16 pages. 

Boston Sunday Herald, 132-page Boston 
auto show edition, March 7. 

_ Aberdeen (Wash.) World, special edi- 
tion containing a 36-page rotogravure sec- 
tion, March 10. 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star, 
96-page Greater New Rochelle edition, 
March 6. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus, 
60-page Realty & Building edition. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 
H T. ALLEN, publisher of the Col- 

* fax (Wash.) Commoner, has pur- 
chased the Pomeroy (Wash.) East 
Washingtonian, from Peter, Ray, and 
Hugh McClung. He has leased the 
Commoner to his son-in-law, Howard 
Barrows, and the office foreman, Don 
Davisson. 

E. T. Hodges has purchased the 
Sweet Springs (Mo.) Herald of S. C. 
Neal. 

St. Helens (Ore.) Mist, published 
semi-weekly for the past ten years by 
S. C. Morton, has been sold by him to 
Ira B. Hyde, a copy editor on the Port- 
land Oregonian, and George B. Borton, 
Oregon representative of the Mergen- 
thaler Company. 

Black River Falls (Wis.) Badger 
State Banner, published since 1858, has 
just been purchased by Merlin Hull, pub- 
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lisher of the Jackson (Wis.) County 
Journal, and will be consolidated with 
the latter weekly under the combined 
name of Journal-Banner. 


F. P. Monteith, editor of the Fairfield 
(Wash.) Standard, sold his plant re- 
cently to J. C.. Martens of Spokane. 

Irl E. Larrimore is now sole owner 
of the Mason (Tex.) News, having pur- 
chased the half interest of Mrs. Gladys 
E. Loring, assistant editor. 


Ted Gardner, of the Garden City 
(Kan.) Telegram, has purchased the 
Montezuma (Kan.) Press. 


SCHOOLS 


IGHT newspaper workers of whom 

five are editorial executives in Mil- 
waukee, will deliver shop-talk lectures to 
journalism students at the University of 
Wisconsin during the next few weeks, 
according to Prof. W. G. Bleyer, direc- 
tor. They are: Marvin M. Creager, 
managing editor, Milwaukee Journal ; 
Waldo R. Arnold, news editor, Mul- 
waukee Journal; Douglas Swigett, chief 
editorial writer, Milwaukee Journal; 
John G. Baker, state editor, Milwaukee 
Journal; Miss Iva McDonald, feature 
writer, Milwaukee Journal; Miss Jane 
Pine, former associate editor of Hygeia, 
Chicago; Bruce R. McCoy. editor, Sparta 
Herald; and Miss Isadora Coward, as- 
sociate editor, Lodi Enterprise. 

Formal resignation of Prof. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford as director of the de- 
partment of journalism, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., 
effective June 30, has been announced. 
Prof. Crawford some time ago was 
named director of publicity for the de- 
partment of agriculture. 


i S, 


FLASHES 


TS 


[fF biologists are right in their assertio| 
that there is not a perfect man te 
day on the face of the globe, a lot q 
personal opinions here and there wi| 
have to be altered—Detroit News. 


And now they announce a_ sardin 
merger in Maine. Just how _can yo. 
merge a sardine any more?—Bosto 
Christian Science Momtor. 

Speaking of the movement of yout 
from the farm to town, we believe 
should be limited  strictly—to abot 
thirty-five miles an hour, say.—Dallé 
News. 


French outbid Americans for part ¢ 
the Russian crown jewels. This is 
sad blow to our nation’s bandits. 
Wichita Eagle. 


Just for our own interest and satisfai 
tion, we'd like to get a Florida man ar, 
a California man together in Honolu} 
on one of these fine salubrious morning 
—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. : 


What France seems to need is a coloni 
policy that doesn’t operate by pulling 
trigger —Hagerstown Herald. 


It’s an even break. If Prohibition ist 
effective, neither is home brew.—Nor 
Adams Herald. 


Rudolph Valentino and Pola Neg 
ought to get the same press agent to pr 
vent embarrassing contradictions—N«| 
York Evening World. 


CONFERENCE 
ON CHURCH 


ADVERTISING : 
PLANNED IN JUNE)! 


Of special interest to Religious Editors: 


The Church Advertising Department of 
the National Advertising Commission will | 
hold conference sessions at Philadelphia in 


connection with the 


international conven- © 


tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, June 19-24, 1926. | 


; | 
The program will be of exceptional inter- | 
est to pastors and business men interested in | 


church progress. 


Religious editors of newspapers will have 
a real opportunity to serve and be served at 


these conferences. 
attend them. 


Church Advertising Department 


Make your plans now to | 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


383 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. I 
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A FEW REASONS 


WHY THEY BUY 


EK DUPLEX “TUBULAR” 


TUBULAR PLATE PRESS—Prints 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 pages at 30,000 per hour from one set of plates 
1. Prints all page combinations—impossible on presses carrying two plates around 
the cylinder. 


2. All products delivered at full speed—impossible on presses carrying two plates 
around the cylinder. 


3. Only one set of stereotype plates are cast—two sets are required for other styles 
of presses. 


4. Built on the unit system—any number of extra printing units may be added at 
any time. 


5. May at slight expense be adapted to multiple color supplement work, thus 
saving the heavy expense of a special color press. 


6. Paper flows through in a straight line. No angle bars turning the paper are 
required as was the case with styles developed earlier and now generally superseded. 


7. The Duplex “Tubular” has been built and brought to its present state of perfection 
by its originators. 


8. During the past 15 years, and by reason of the advantages above and others, 
the “Tubular” has supplanted every other type of machine in its field. 
OUR CUSTOMERS: WRITE OUR ADS. 


Visit our works at any time and see a dozen or more of these presses 
in various stages of assembly and under test on our erection floor. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


WORKS AND MAIN OFFICES : 


| BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
e NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


36 
H. H. CHANDLER 


Pioneer Ad Man and Publisher Dies 
in Chicago 

Hannibal H. Chandler, pioneer Chicago 
advertising man and publisher, died last 
week at the age of 81. He came to Chi- 
cago in 1865 and entered the employ of 
the old Chicago Times, of which his 
brother, Henry B. Chandler, was one of 
the publishers. Later he established the 
firm of H. O. Chandler & Co., which 
subsequently became Chandler, Lord & 
Co., the forerunner of the present-day 
Lord & Thomas. 

In 1878 he established the Chicago 
Grocer, Chicago Medical Review and the 
Western Druggist. In 1883 he purchased 
the Farmer’s Review which he published 
until his retirement in 1909. 

Mr. Chandler is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Edwin W. Chandler chief 
auditor of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions and H. H. J. Chandler, formerly 
with the Frank A. Munsey Company, 
and three daughters. 


WILLIAM McK. BARBOUR 


Advertising Manager of Minneapolis 
Tribune Dies of Heart Attack 


William McK. Barbour, manager of 
advertising for the Minneapolis Tribune, 
died March 2, at his home in Minneapolis 
of apoplexy after a long illness. 

Mr. Barbour was 61 years old, and was 
widely known throughout the country 
among advertising men and newspaper 
publishers. 

It was as owner and publisher of the 
Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazette, that 
Mr. Barbour first entered the newspaper 
business. He continued as publisher ior 
more than 10 years when he accepted the 
managership of advertising for the Min- 
neapolis Journal -in 1908. He became 
manager of advertising for the Min- 
neapolis Tribune four years later, and 
after serving four years resigned to or- 
ganize his own advertising agency in Los 
Angeles. 

From Los Angeles, Mr. Barbour went 
to New York City where he was the 
advertising manager of the New York 
Globe, until its publication was discon- 
tinued in 1923, when it was merged with 
the Sun. 

He then returned to the Minneapolis 
Tribune, as manager of advertising, but 
soon after his health began to fail. 

He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, one sister and three brothers. 


Mrs. Mary Frances Runde 


Mrs. Mary Frances Runde, wife of 
Fred J. Runde, vice-president and gen- 
eral manger of the Fourth Estate, died 
March 10, in Yonkers, after an illness 
of several years. Mrs. Runde was born 
in New York and was married on June 
27, 1914. She was an artist and was well 
known as a designer of fashion plates. 
Besides her husband, she is survived by 
two sons. 


248,251 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


February, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1926, was 189,712. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


T Hi E Sa Mere S U N 


Morning Sunday 
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Railroad Finance Expert Dies 


Charles Remington, 49, for the last five 
years an expert on railroad finance on 
the Wall Street Jowrnal, died in New 
York March 7. He started newspaper 
work 30 years ago on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, then prospected for a while in 
California before returning to journal- 
ism. He worked on the San Francisco 
Chronicle and other Western newspapers. 


ROBERT K. THOMSON 


Former Financial Editor, Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Dies In Alliance, O. 


Many newspaper men attended the 
funeral Tuesday of Robert K. Thomson, 
former financial editor of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, city editor of the Commercial 
Tribune and the official war correspond- 
ent with the sixth U. S. Infantry of 
Ft. Thomas at San Juan Hill in the 
Spanish American War in 1898. 

Mr. Thomson dropped dead Sunday at 
Alliance, O., while conducting a financial 
drive for the Alliance College. The body 
was brought to Cincinnati for burial. 

More than 30 years ago Thomson be- 
gan his newspaper career on the Com- 
mercial Tribune. When the Spanish- 
American War was declared, he accom- 
panied Ohio troops to Cuba, as a war 
correspondent. He was one of the few 
newspaper men who witnessed the battle 
of San Juan Hill. 

At the close of the war Thomson joined 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. Later he joined 
the staff of the Times-Star and then re- 
turned to the Commercial as city editor. 

During the World War Thomson did 
publicity work for the Red Cross in 
New York, and managed a number of 
publicity campaigns following the war. 


FRANCIS A. RICHARDS 


Former Washington Correspondent for 
Baltimore Sun Dead at 88 


Francis A. Richards, 88, for 35 years 
representative of the Baltimore Sun until 
his voluntary retirement a few years ayo, 
died in Washington, March 6. 

He was born in Baltimore on Jan. 10, 
1838. Graduating from the Baltimore 
City College, then a high school, he en- 
tered the office of the Baltimore Repub- 
lican and Argus. He became managing 
editor at the age of 23. In 1865 he en- 
tered the Washington bureau of the Bal- 
timore Sun. 

At various periods Mr. Richardson had 
represented the Boston Post, the New 
York Tribune, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, the Atlanta Herald, and the 
Savannah News. In 1871 he wrote a 
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historical work on his native city. In 
1890 he became a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Washington Star. 
He married in 1861 Miss Margaret How- 
ard. He was a charter member of the 
Gridiron Club. 


Garde, Philadelphia Editor, Dead 


C. Pierre Garde, 47, editor of the 
Camden, N. J. edition of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, died suddenly March 8. With 
the exception of a year or so, during 
which he was connected with Hearst 
newspapers in New York and Chicago, 
Mr. Garde had been on the staff of the 
Inquirer as reporter, city editor and 
night editor. 


Obtiuary 

‘Joes C. STEPHENSON, 73, editor of the 

Skaneateles (N. Y.) Free Press, died 
this week in Skaneateles. He was 
formerly night city editor of the Auburn 
Morning News. 

Mrs. Minnie D. Lyncu, wife of 
Andrew Lynch, exchange editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, died last week. 


Mrs. FANNIE F. Rei, owner of the 
Dallas City (Ill) Review died last week 
in Galesburg after a brief illness. She 
had been associated with her husband 
since 1887 in publication of the paper, cen- 
tinuing it when Mr. Reid died in 1911. 

Lutuer L. Orwic, 82, editor of the 
Northwest News, died at his home im 
Napoleon, O., this week. He had ‘been in 
the newspaper business in that city 54 
years. 

Wittram Briacksurn, formerly in the 
composing room of the Boston, (Mass.) 
Transcript, died at his home in Plymouth 
last week. : 

Miss Moire LANNAN, business man- 
ager of the Star Publishing Company of 
Lincoln, Ill., died March 5 following an 
operation. She had been with the Star 
for 11 years and had been identified with 
newspaper work for 28 years. 

Henry E. Bartow, 80, for many years 
engaged in newspaper work in Columbus, 
and at Xenia, Ohio, died in Columbus, 
(March 4. He was associated with the 
Columbus Dispatch for more than 20 
years. 

Crayton B. Buetz, editor of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Telegram in Cortland, 
N. Y.,.and for several years engaged in 
newspaper work in Washington and later 
editor of the Cortland News and Buell’s 
Saturday Review, died March 4, after a 
few days illness in the Cortland hospital. 

CuHartes LINCOLN PINCKARD, 65, of 
the mechanical force, New York Herald 
Tribune, died March 2, at his home in 
Brooklyn, from blood poisoning. 

Ben J. Corr, 34, former newspaper re- 
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{ 
porter and feature writer for several syn 
dicates, died recently in Santa Fe, N. M 
where he had gone for his health jail 
October. Cope had worked on_ news| 
papers in Denver, St. Louis, Chicagg| 
Atlanta, Ga. Fort Worth, Tex. ay 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

Mrs. Amine K. Faye, 77, widow of th 
late Charles M. Faye, founder of th 
Aurora (Ill.) Daily News and later man 
aging editor of the Chicago Daily New) 
died Feb. 27 in her home in Auror 
Prior to her marriage in 1883 to Mr. Fay) 
she was a compositor in the Awuror 
Beacon office. 

RutHuven Haywoop NEEHAN, 84, die 
recently at San Antonio, where in forme 
years he was connected with the circulé 
tion and mailing departments of th 
Express. 

JosEpH DANNENBERG, editor and owne 
of the Film Daily, died in New Yor 
Wednesday following an operation. H 
was well known in the moving pictul 
industry, and before entering that fiel 
had served on the old Baltimore Worl, 
and later as New York correspondent i 
a group of papers. Later he joined # 
Fairchild Publications. 

Mrs, Cora E. Fassett, wife of Frede! 
ick G. Fassett, of the Boston Transeri 
editorial staff, died recently at her hor 
in West Medford, Mass. 

Epwarp D. CHarrek, for many yea 
engaged in the publishing business 
New England, died in Providence recei 
ly. He founded the American Hor! 
Breeder, and served for many years wi 
J. A. & R. A. Reid, general publishei| 
and the F. S, Blanchard Compar 
Worcester. 


OVER 


$307,000.00 


in subscription prepayments | 
taken in during the World’s 
greatest 
paign, just completed for 


THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


BY 
HGLLISTERS 
Cireulation ization 


Wire or Write Us Now ‘ 
Care of LOUISVILLE (Ky.) HERALD-POST 
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CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
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New York, N. Y. | 
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The New York Times Has Installed Its 
| 50th Standardized Intertype 


Times made its first installation of 
Standardized Intertype Composing Ma- 
chines. From time to time others were add- 
ed, and on March Ist, 1926, four more 
Standardized Intertypes were ordered. 


| eee years ago, The New York 


The Times now has fifty Intertypes in daily 
use and each of them standardized and fully 
interchangeable. 


Repeat orders are the best proof of satisfac- , | 
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tion. You cannot get real standardization 
unless you buy an Intertype. No standard- 
ized Intertype has ever become obsolete. 


Have You Seen This New Dress? 


THE TIMES came out recently in a new dress which 
promptly met with the approval of its readers. THE 
‘TIMES was probably the first newspaper to publish the 
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{iRy 
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opinions of registered optometrists testifying to the legi- 
bility of its columns. The matrices for this face were 
designed for them by Intertype and are now available 
to all users of slug-casting machines. Yes, they are cut 
with WIDE TEETH—hang straight and drop straight. 


May we send you specimens of this new face? 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440-A BROADWAY, N. Y. 
[_] Send Intertype “Mixer” Booklet 
[_] Send Specimen The New York Times Dress. 
L] Send Booklet Profit-Making Intertype Features 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440-A Broadway, “New York 


Chicago, Memphis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston, London 


COMPOSED ON THE INTERTYPE IN CLOISTER OLDSTYLE AND CLOISTER BOLD Amictestm amar ti eet Gord AG Byes 2. fp td 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


ANADIAN WEEKLY NEWSPA- 
PERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual convention in Quebec City, 
June 16, 17 and 18, according to arrange- 
ment made at a meeting of the directors 
held in Winnipeg, Feb. 26. Invitations to 
hold 1927 convention in London, Ont., 
and Banff, Alta, were received but deci- 
sion was left in abeyance, 

Boston (MaAss.) PRESS PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS ASSOCIATION held its regular meet- 
ing and election of officers at the Hotel 
Avery last week. The officers elected 
were: President, James A. Jones of the 
Herald; first vice-president, James Calla- 
han of the Globe; second vice-president, 
Thomas O’Connor of the Globe; treasurer, 
Morris Fineberg of the Post; assistant 
treasurer, Robson Nelson of the Adver- 
tiser; secretary, George S. Woodruff of 
the International Newsreel, and assistant 
secretary, Donald Robinson of the 
Advertiser. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Press CLus 
will hold its Twenty Year After midnight 
frolic, commemorative of the stirring 
events following the earthquake of 1906, 
Saturday, April 17. This event is annual 
and is held as closely as possible to the 
historical date of April 18. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


E. FRANCIS, correspondent of the 

* Associated Press at Wichita, Kan., 

has been named correspondent at Phoenix, 

Ariz. He is succeeded by Charles A. 
Grumich, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Glenn Brill, editor of the Sedalia (Mo.) 
Capital, has resigned to join the Associ- 
ated Press in Chicago, effective March 15. 
Brill was graduated last year from the 
Missouri School of Journalism. 


E. C. Derr, has been promoted from 
assistant manager to manager Glethe 
United Press, Chicago, vice J. T. Kolbert, 
who has resigned to enter business. Max 
Buckingham of St. Louis is the new assis- 
tant manager. 


Elmer Walzer has succeeded Todd 
Wright as editor of the United 
Press financial service. Wright resigned 
to engage in promotion work on a cam- 
paign to raise funds to send wounded war 
veterans to France next year to attend 
the American Legion Convention in 
Paris. Walzer has been in the New York 
bureau of the U. P. for some time. He 
joined the news agency from the staff 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Umon. 

J. H. Hearst has been transferred from 
the Fort Worth bureau of the Inter- 
national News Service to the Des Moines 


bureau. He has been succeeded in Fort 
Worth by E. J. Studhatter. 
Henry Farrell, sports editor of the 


United Press, is now making a tour of 
the Florida baseball camps, and reporting 
other sporting events occuring in that 
state. 

Miles Vaughn, far eastern manager of 
the United Press, returned to Tokio this 
week, following a trip he started last 
December to appoint correspondents for 
the U. P. far eastern news report. Cor- 
respondents were appointed in Shanghai, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Batavia, 
and Samarang. C. S. Hirsch has been 
named Shangai U. P. correspondent, suc- 
ceeding Burt Kuhn, who died recently. 
Vaughn represented the U. P. at Kuhn’s 
funeral. 

Joseph K. Smith of New York City 
and H. Price Crowe of St. Louis are 
recent additions to the foreign depart- 
ment of the United Press in New York. 


How Arctic News Will Be Handled 


Commander Richard E. Byrd, leader 
of one of the many Arctic exploration 
ventures scheduled for this summer, an- 
nounced this week news of his expedi- 
tion would be handled largely through 
the amateur stations of the American 
Radio Relay League, which would for- 
ward them to addresses. Exact sched- 
ules of these announcements would be 
made later, he said. Exclusive rights to 
the Byrd story have been obtained by 
the New York Times in association with 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and will be 
syndicated by Current News Features. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Griner Hotels, Inc., Plan Extensive Use of Newspapers in Ad Drive— 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce Campaign Reaps Results—Willys- 
Knight Reaches 25,000,000 Through Papers 


LANS for the extensive use of daily 
and weekly newspapers throughout 
the United States in an advertising cam- 
paign to be launched within the next few 
months by Griner Hotels, Inc., for the 
promotion of its Dixie chain of hotels in 
Florida, Georgia and other southern states 
has been announced by D. G, Tinsley, 
director of advertising for the Griner 
corporation. 
According to Mr. Tinsley, although all 


classes of mediums are expected to be’ 


used, the bulk of the promotion copy 
outside of hotel trade publications, will 
be placed in newspapers. Mr. Tinsley 
stated that present plans contemplate the 
use of space not only in newspapers cir- 
culating in the territory of particular 
links in the hotel chain. for advertising 
such individual units but also national 
advertising in a selected list of large 
dailies throughout the country of the 
entire Dixie chain, special attention be- 
ing given to those papers which maintain 
travel and resort sections. 

All advertising copy in the Griner 
campaign will be handled direct with the 
various newspapers by the central adver- 
tising office in Jacksonville, of which he 
is the head, Mr. Tinsley stated. 

Mr. Tinsley has worked on many 
Southern dailies. Prior to going with the 
Griner corporation, he was for more 
than a year city editor of the Jackson- 
ville Journal and before that assistant 
city editor of the Florida Times-Union. 
Before coming to Florida he was on the 
editorial staffs of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, the Birmingham News and other 
papers and for several years was with 
the International News Service, having 
served as assistant bureau manager of 
that organization’s Atlanta office and as 
bureau manager for over a year of its 
Kansas City office, having charge of the 
states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Later he was with the I. 
N. S. in Chicago and also on the edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer. 


Virginia launched into the advertising 
field during the latter part of January 
when a three months’ campaign in 
Florida publications was begun, financed 
by the Hotels Bureau of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. The Bu- 
reau financed the campaign which was 
handled direct by the department of pub- 
licity of the State Chamber. The copy 
is running in four Florida publications 
and consists of frequent insertions of one 
column ten-inch advertisements. 

The Hotels Bureau activity is the re- 
sult of a State-wide campaign conducted 
by the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce last fall when the organization ad- 
vocated an all Virginia advertising fund 
and requested Governor Trinkle to ar- 
range an appropriation in his budget for 
this purpose, to be backed up by private 
subscriptions. The $100,000 requested by 
the Chamber is now before the Virginia 
General Assembly in a measure backed 
by the new governor who ‘is a. news- 
paper man. It will come, however, too 
late, if authorized, to attract the return 
tourist trade, and for this reason the 
Hotels Bureau launched the first unit 
of an all Virginia campaign. 

_Under the direction of a representa- 
tive appointed by the Virginia Real 
Estate Association the realtors of Vir- 
ginia have pledged a second unit in the 
proposed state advertising, to be han- 
dled through the same channels as the 
first. Other organizations in the state 
also have indicated that they will assist 
to finance the campaign if the General 
Assembly fails to appropriate the funds 
asked. 

These separate units in the fund will 
be handled by the publicity department 
of the State Chamber as the organiza- 
tions financing the work direct, but all 
of the advertising will be co-ordinated 
to obtain the best results and eliminate 
former duplication and overlapping, 


Funds subscribed are given on a three- 
year contract basis by the organizations, 
assuring the continuance of the work for 
at least this period. Under the plan 
worked out by the State Chamber much 
money will be raised for advertising 
which has never been diverted to this 
channel before. 

The first campaign placed by the De- 
partment of Publicity was spent 100 per 
cent in the newspapers and the general 
policy of the future, except where donors 
specify other mediums, will be to use 
the newspaper press in preference to 
other media. 


More than 1,000 daily newspapers are 
to be used by the Willys-Knight com- 
pany this year, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of one of the officials of the 
company, Advertisements will be placed 
in papers ranging from leading metro- 
politan journals to small papers in county 
seats. More than 25,000,000 people are 
expected to be reached through the 
campaign. The 1926 campaign is said to 
be far in excess of the previous large 
advertising campaigns carried on by the 
company through the national press. 


Forty-one Southern newspapers and 
about the same number on the Pacific 
Coast comprise the list being used in the 
campaign started this year by the 


| 

} 
American Chicle Company, Long Islan¢ 
City, N. Y., promoting “Dentyne” chew) 
ing gum. Robert Hersey, assistant ad) 
vertising manager, informed Eprror § 
PusiisHer this week. The account })! 
handled by the Newell-Emmett Company) 
New York. 

“This product was first advertised ij) 
the newspapers on the Pacific Coast las 
year,” Mr. Hersey said. “Very satis 
factory gains resulted, which we attribut) 
very largely to the newspaper schedule,’ 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-president 4 
charge of sales, B. F. Goodrich Rubbe 
Company, Akron, O., announced Mare} 
1 that L. A. McQueen, advertising man 
ager will become assistant general man 
ager, in charge of all sales, tire division 
Mr. McQueen will also continue genera 
supervision over all advertising. 


J. Henry Nortridge, president of thi 
North Ridge Brush Company, Inc., an 
nounces the appointment as sales manage) 
of Charles Bennett, formerly with the De 
pendable Wholesalers, Inc., New York 
Mr. Bennett has had fifteen years’ ex 
perience in advertising and selling i 
Eastern, Central and Western states. | 


Net income of Robert Reis & Co. fie 
1925 amounted to $348,752, all of whicl 
was. carried forward to the surplus ac 
count. In connection with the declaratio 
of a preferred dividend of 134 per cen 
for the first quarter of 1926, Arthur M 
Reis, the President, said that the earne 
surplus of the company was now ove 
$870,000. In 1925, according to the re 
port, 1,700 new ‘accounts were opened, 
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SS 
) Per Cent Coverage 


at one cost in 


t. Augustine, Florida 


“The Cradle of American FHistory’’ 
2 


HE Chamber of Commerce and the 
City Government place the number 
of families in St. Augustine at 3,753. 


In arriving at the number of fami- 
lies in St. Augustine, the Chamber 


of Commerce estimated the homes 


: and apartments at 3,371. Many of 
ubstantial Features these are occupied by two families. 


About St. Augustine 
Oh age ee ena The average paid daily and Sunday CITY 
Most Exclusive Resort City on At- = S 
Eaie Cou a Cae CIRCULATION of the St. Augustine Record 


Main Offices Florida East Coast Ry. 


$100,000,000 in New Developments. has now reached DRA 
Over Thirty Hotels. 
Hundreds of Beautiful Residences. 


WN 


Many Apartment Houses. This means the St. Augustine Record is read 

Exceptional Stores and Markets. Hive y 

High-Class Amusement Houses. by 3,232 out of 3,753 families in St. Augus- 
bundant Pure Water Supply. F e's ro) ; 

eee 2 Ail Denominations, tine, or by 86 per cent of the families, and in 
xcellent Public Schools. 


Two Fine Hospitals. 


Modern Sewerage System. d 
a and Still: Water Bathing. 95 Per Cent of the Homes of the City 


Two Famous Golf Courses. 
Mil s f P Vv d St ts. e e e 
MateHiccht Scenic Drives. Advertising rates are based on circulation, 


H f The St. A stine Record, ° 
ities Wyennte, So and there is NO SUBSTITUTE FOR CIR- 
morning, giving 95 per cent cov- 


erage of homes in the city. zs CULATION. 


“Of and for St. Augustine since 1894”’ 


St. Augustine Record 


Evening and Sunday 


HERBERT FELKEL, Vice-Pres. and Editor J. H. TURNER, Advertising Manager 


ROBERT E. WARD, Inc., National Advertising Representatives 
501 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 29S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


MORE than 375 newspapers are taking 
a poll of the prohibition law, under 
the auspices of NEA Service, Inc. The 
newspapers on the list are claimed to em- 
brace a territory with a population of 
more than 35,000,000. 

The ballot seeks votes either in favor, 
repeal, or modification of the Prohibition 
Amendment. 

The New York World, the Manhattan 
daily of the group, began the poll this 
week, with the ballots being printed Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. A string 
of 145 newspapers previously started their 
local poll. The territory covered by 
these newspapers has a population of 
15,103,812. The combined circulation 1s 
2,736,193, and_ by Tuesday evening they 
had received 300,000 ballots. 


The Toronto Star obtained first stories 
exclusively on the rush to the Red Lake 
gold district. They sent a staff man, E. 
Paul Reading, to Red Lake by dog team, 
and his first dispatch was sent out in the 
same way. More dispatches followed. 
They are being distributed in the United 
States and Canada by the Star News- 
paper Service, the syndicate department 
of the Toronto Star, in co-operation with 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance. 

Until this week there was no way of 
reaching the Red Lake field except by 
dog team. On March 3, however, a sec- 
ond Toronto Star correspondent, W. Me 
Scott, made the first aerial trip to the 
new gold field with J. V. Elliott, who 
is establishing air mail, freight, and pas- 
senger route. 

EF. Paul Reading has had 15 years’ 
newspaper experience, including five years 
in China with Reuters. He was with 
the Strathcona Horse in the war and 
was wounded. 


The Association of Newspaper Syndi- 
cates will hold a meeting in New York 
IXyatlive, 1s dal McClure, secretary, an- 
nounced this week. David Lawrence, 
president of Current News Features, Inc., 
is association president. The group 
was organized last August for “common 
protection and promotion.” Then George 
Matthew Adams, head of the George 
Matthew Adams Service, Inc., New York, 
was named vice-president, and Thomas 
W. Gerber, United Features Syndicate, 
treasurer, Mr. Gerber has since left the 
syndicate field to return to the sales staff 
of the United Press. 


Another syndicate meeting scheduled 
for next month in New York is that of 
Associated Newspapers, which will hold 
its regular annual sessions at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, April 22. It is a member- 
ship feature organization, claiming now 
about 45 newspaper members. W. 
Taylor, Boston Globe, is vice-president 
and acting president. A successor is to 
be chosen to the late Victor F. Lawson, 
Chicago Daily News publisher, who was 
president and one of the founders. W. 
L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin, is sec- 
retary-treasurer, and H. H. McClure, 
manager. 


William Jennings Bryan earned $1,- 
342.86 royalties from the Republic Syn- 
dicate, New York, according to an ap- 
praisal of the estate filed in the Mianur, 
Fla., county court, March 5 


A series of 10 weekly cartoons en- 
titled “Charleston Charlie,” and signed 
by “Willmarth & Hays,” is a new fea- 
ture added to the regular mat copy of 
the Electricaster Service, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb. Another new contributor is Miss 
May Wilmoth, New York, writing a 
“Kiddie Korner.” 

“Living Inventions” is the title of a 
new Science Service daily feature writ- 
ten by Gaylord Johnson, author of the 
“Star People’ and the “Sky Movies.” 
The articles are illustrated with one- 


375 Newspapers Taking NEA Service, Inc., Prohibition Poll—Star 
Newspaper Service Reporting Gold Rush—Syndicate 
Association to Meet April 17 


column pen and ink drawings by Mr. 
Johnson. 


Charles E. Brown, formerly with the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, Wheeler 
Syndicate, Bell Syndicate and Readers’ 
Syndicate, is now connected with the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., as 
assistant general manager. 


John Dille, president of the National 
Newspaper Service, Chicago, has an- 
nounced a new serial by Idah McGlone 
Gibson, entitled “The Love Trap.” 


Hallie Jenkins has been appointed 
middle western sales representative of 
Science Service, Inc., with headquarters 
at 1016 Central Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. She was on the staffs of the Kansas 
City Kansan and the Emporia Gazette. 


Three new artists, J. Griffin, D. W. 
Duncan, J. Navoni, have signed contracts 
with Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc., and are 
working on three new features to be 
announced later. 


Herbert Corey has returned from a 
trip to Europe and_has resumed his 
“Manhattan Days and Nights,” a daily 
New York life column written for As- 
sociated Newspapers. While on the Con- 
tinent he wrote a series of travel articles. 


“Why the Weather,” Science Service 
feature explaining the weather and its 
causes, is now being mailed daily from 
Washington instead of weekly. Dr. 
Charles F. Brooks, professor of mete- 
orology at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., the author, is spending three 
weeks at the headquarters of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau in Washington in co- 
operative research upon weather predic- 
tion. 


Dr. Arthur Dean, author of “Your 
Boy and Your Girl,” a feature issued by 
the National Newspaper Service, Chi- 
cago, has just completed a lecture tour 
for the Booth papers in Michigan. 


The first radio program service by tele- 
graph has been established - by Audio 
Service, Chicago, as part of its service. 
Bulletins on late programs are being 
sent without extra charge to subscribers. 
Among the recent programs “covered” 
in this manner were the Congressional 
Wet vs. Dry debates, the broadcasting 
of the Moscow Musical Art Studio, the 
Associated Collegiate Glee Club concert 
and “The Miracle.” 


H. I. Phillips, writer of “The Once 
Over” and “The Sun Dial’ columns, re- 
turned to New York this week from a 
three weeks’ trip to Florida and Cuba. 
His work is handled by Associated 
Newspapers. ; 


Andrew C. Miller, of Toronto, head of 
the Miller Newspaper Syndicate in 
Toronto, with Mrs. Miller, was a recent 
visitor to Richmond and were. the guests 
of Frank D. Woodworth, telegraph editor 
of the Times-Dispatch, and Mrs. Wood- 
worth. Mr. Miller is a veteran of the 
Boer War, having served with the 
Canadian troops in Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse in South Africa. 


Florida ought to remember that if she 
didn’t lure rich Americans to her shores 
they would have to go to France and 
Italy and help pay back the money we 
lent in war time—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Paul Newman 


M. H. Barton 


for March 13, 1926 


@IR CHARLES HIGHAM, head of 

Charles F. Higham Limited, London 
advertising agency, with Gerald Kingsley, 
chairman of the India Tea Association, 
will arrive in this country about April 5 
on the S. S. Leviathan. Soon after his 
arrival he will be entertained by the Ad- 
vertising Club of New_York, and the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to present plans. 

Sir Charles’ engagements follow: 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eon speech, April 9; Washington, April 
11-12-13; Advertising Club of Baltimore 
speech, April 14; New York, April 14-18; 
Cleveland, April 19; Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club speech, April 20. He will also 
visit Detroit and Cincinnati. 

“The increase in the sale of British 
Teas in the United States is about four- 
fold over what it was when I first started 
my newspaper campaign in your country, 
and further. the whole of the results of 
this campaign have come from newspaper 
advertising,’ Sir Charles stated. 


Edmund D. Wood, vice-president of 
Cole-MacDonald-Wood, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. Prior to the for- 
mation of the agency, Mr. Wood served 
for 15 years as a sales and advertising 
executive in the automotive industry and 
also national advertising agencies. 

Arthur W. Ramsdell, for the past two 
years director of research and an account 
executive with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, has joined the agency as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Another ad- 
dition to the Cole-MacDonald-Wood 
forces is Lee Thompson, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O., and formerly 
advertising manager of the . Larrowe 
Milling Company of Detroit. 


F. H. Clark, has rejoined the Botsford- 
Constantine Company as art director. He 
will have his headquarters in Portland. 
He has been drawing advertisement il- 
lustrations in Chicago. 


The Capehart-Carey Corporation of 
New York has opened a New England 
branch at 120 Boylston street, Boston. 
Messrs. Paul H. Hines and Victor B. 
Klefbeck will have charge of this office, 
both of whom are well-known in news- 
paper work. Hines has served as re- 
porter and news editor on the Boston 
Post, Boston Herald and the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Daily Star. Klefbeck has been 
on the Boston Traveler, Boston Herald 
and Boston American. 


The Herbert B. Carpenter Advertising 
Agency, Dallas, has been changed to the 
Carpenter-Rogers Company, advertising, 
merchandising and business counselors. 
President Carpenter of the firm an- 
nounced H, A. Rogers as a member. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


SE Si ea ok 
Sir Charles Higham to Arrive in New York April 5—Edmund D. 
Wood, Elected President Cole-MacDonald-Wood—Capehart- 
Carey Corporation Opens New England Branch 


Editors, Journalism Instructors | 


Secrets of 
Newspaper Reporting 


By BEN J. COPE 


Will help any staff or class. A manual of what to do. 


Send for sample copy gratis. 


302 Haas-Howell Building 


Rogers for several years has been sale: 
and. advertising manager of the Davis 
Hat Company, and previously was W 
the Southwestern Advertising Agene 
Carpenter-Rogers Company has offices 
513-17 Santa Fe building. : 


COOLIDGE IS GUEST OF 
NEWS WRITERS | 


White House Correspondents Associa 
tion Gives Dinner In Honor of | 

Chief Executive—Nevin Suc- 
ceeds Durno as President } 


President Coolidge was the principa 
guest of honor at the annual banquet 0 
the White House Correspondents’ Asso 
ciation at the Mayflower Hotel, March } 
The cloture rule was in force throughot 
the evening and the only exception to thi 
was in the case of the President. 

The Executive had been informed pre 
vious to his remarks that the now famou 
White House spokesman was not invite 
and that there was to be no report ¢ 
what he said. As a result the Presider 
talked freely and intimately. 


George E. Durno of the Internation: 
News Service, the retiring president ¢ 
the association, opened the dinner, afte 
which he turned the gavel over to Joh 
Edwin Nevin of the Washington Pos 
newly elected president. The entertait 
ment presented during the evening wé 
directed by J. Russell Young of tt 
Evening Star, as ringmaster, assisted t 
Kirk Miller of the Times. 

The real feature of the entertainmel 
program was a brief skit, in which th 
White House spokesman played the lea 
ing role, and which concluded with a sor 
rendered by George H. O’Connor a) 
companied by Matt Horne at the pian | 
and a specially written song, which e 
pressed the correspondents’ hope that tl 
President again would establish the Sun} 
mer White House at Swampscott, Mas| 

Other prominent guests present we | 
Postmaster General New, Secretary || 
Commerce Hoover, Nicholas Longwort | 
Speaker of the House; Frank W. Stear | 
of Boston, Representative Sol Bloom 
New York, Everett Sanders, secretary 
the President; John H. Bartlett, Fit 
Assistant Postmaster General; Edwa 
T. Clark, personal secretary to the Pre! 
dent; Rudolph Forster, executive offic | 
of the White House; F. Stewart Cra)| 
ford, chief clerk of the White Hous) 
Capt. Adolphus Andrews, commander 
the presidential yacht Mayflower ; Mi 
James F. Coupal, the President's persor| 
physician, and Comdr. Joel T. Boot | 
medical officer of the yacht Mayflower] 

Others present were officers, memb¢ | 
and guests of the association. 


- 
a“ 


ATLANTA, GA. | 
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The new three-story and basement plant of 
The Pittsburgh Press now being erected will 
stand on footings designed to carry five addi- 
tional floors also of 38,400 square feet each. 
The pressroom is to be on the first floor. 
Provision has been made for future install- 
ations which eventually will consist of three 
rows of 16 presses each, or a total battery of 
48 units. A complete account of this new 
plant appears on page 18 of the Editor @ 
Publisher for February 20, 1926. 


Goss High Speed Low 


vonstruction Press Units 
with 7 pairs of Goss Folders 


cAlso 


Goss 10-cylinder Multi-Color Press 
| for the 


ITTSBURGH PRESS 


myjOR more than a quarter of a century, THE 
nm PITTSBURGH PRESS has used Coss 
Presses. The fact is a significant one that, 
when it came to selecting presses for their new 
000,000 plant, the choice was unanimously Goss. 


le PRESS has honored Goss with one of the world’s 
yest orders for newspaper presses. In return, the 
[ESS is to have the world’s finest press equipment, 
2 to produce hourly 157,000 papers of 64 pages each 
‘tinted, folded, counted and delivered to the mail 
‘m in any desired number of sections. 


Gs Presses are the choice of successful publishers 
‘tywhere. Write for catalog and further particulars, 
} 


E GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. . CHICAGO 


The Goss “Printing “Press' Company of England, Ltd., London 
TS. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney, Sole Australian A gent 


City Paper Publish 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. State Tribune- 
Leader ....(e) 
Sunday ed ...(s) 
Motaly aerate (es) 
Connellsville, 
1B Coen cries Courier sae wee (e) 
Enid, Okla. ....Eagle & 
News ....(me) 
(*Classifi 
Eugene, Ore. .. Register .... (ms) 
Eureka, Cal. .... Humboldt 
Times .... (ms) 
Fort Collins ....Eapress- 
Courier ....(e) 
Sunday 6d sea GS) 


Total 


Gardner, Mass...News .......- (e) 


Grand Forks, 


ING IDE aepontcs Herald .... (mes) 
Hibbing, Minn...Tribune ...... (e) 
Ironwood, Mich..Globe ........ (e) 
MariettasO: ...2l1mes mae a (e) 

Sunday ed ...(s) 

Ota” etree (es ) 
Massillon, O..../ndependent ..(e) 
Meadville, Pa... Tribune- 

Republican (me) 
Michigan City.,.News ........ (e) 
Michigan City...Dispatch ..... (e) 
Modesto .......- News- 

Herald ..(mes) 


(*Total includes 


Mount Carmel, 
Pae 2 eakees cltem poet. oa (e) 
Muscatine, Ia. ..Journal & News- 
Tribune ....(e) 


Editor 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 
(Continued from page 28) 


& Publisher 


Total 
ed  Linage Nationa! Local Classified 
1,853,054 580,580 1,089,774 182,700 
646,674 214,774 373,060 58,240 
2,499,728 795,354 1,463,434 240,940 
4,299,190 654,108 3,346,266 298,816 
5,525,492 1,305,682 2,993,410 *1,226,400 
ed includes legal) 
4,384,724 690,810 3,038,896 655,018 
4,753,238 773,766 2,897,552 1,081,920 
2,177,060* 286,374 1,566,306 238,808 
931,616* 176,374 644,644 67,326 
es) 3,108,676* 466,748 2,210,950 305,634 
(*Total Ta Legal, ae. 072 lines daily ; 23,268 lines Sunday) 
4,312,804 446,208 3,610,236 256,360 
3,049,849 865,168 2,000,838 183,843 
2,680,234 168,000 2,302,234 210,000 
3,296,300 412,300 2,800,000 84,000 
2,456,538 510,062 1,614,718 331,758 
605,570 152,698 395,738 57,134 
3,062,108 662,760 2,010,456 388,892 
6,516,459 704,304 5,368,789 443,366 
4,529,146 628,488 3,753,456 147,182 
2,976,204 490,168 2,172,464 Bilis: 072 
1,954,358 184,128 1,600,424 169,806 
4855,438* 694,148 3,047,856 851,832 
237,356 lines legal) 
2,151,432 511.311 1,543,346 96,780 
3,319,088 669,900 2,459,530 189,658 
Newburyport, 
Nass melahes CINIEZUS Sei. se ota (e) 3,147,360 SAA 2 2597, OSS ml weteteale = 
(*Local includes classified) 
Parsons: Kan. ..S90) fee acer (e) 3,158,148 567,294 2,412,816 178,038 
Pittsburg, Kan...Headlight ....(e) 4,091,094 681,450 3,142,566 267,078 
Pocatello, Idaho. Tribune ..... (e) 2,842,980 505,344 1,676,696 660,940 
Sunday ed ...(s) 915,502 145,600 672,546 97,356 
otal seme (es) 3,758,482 650,944 2,349,242 758,296 
Ponca City, Okla.Vews ....... (es) 3,011,368 313,502 2,352,220 345,646 
Rutland, Vie ..««Llerald yc... (m) 4,302,448 919,388 3,252,020 131,040 
St (Gloud rere <: Journal-Press (e) 2,069,466 336,672 1,514,352 218,442 
St. Cloud, Minn.7imes ....... (e) 1,927,156 460,488 1,316,560 150,108 
Salina, Kan. ..../ournal ...... (e) 4,113,230 777,028 3,010,840 325,362 
Cribbincrag Nb (Cie socconcr (es) 3,481,913 840,308 2,053,366 624,239 
Southbridge, 

Massumect es seer MEWIDY Ge nada (e) 1,488,190 281,900 1,098,840 107,450 
Silke Wek Ao WN 3445 once (e) 826,302 281,651 560,651 84,000 
Slytras [a A oaeeoc ae (e) 2,675,464 580,972 1,912,628 181,874 
Uniontown, Pa. .Herald ...... (m) 7,043,400 APIECE > > rn eR oo 

Genius ....... (e) DREW EME csc Meee os ls 33S 

Walla Walla, 
WEIN Ganooae Bulletin ..... (e) 3,257,576 782,726 2,165,940 308,910 
Sunday ed ...(s) 1,071,938 226,086 784,574 61,278 
‘Total wate: (es) 4,329,514 1,008,812 2,950,514 370,188 
Everall clipe (m) 2,915,706 412,174 2,142,154 310,674 
Yakima, Wash..Sunday, ed ...(s) 1,525,584 379,078 973,910 172,606 
‘otal wee: Ons) 4,441,290 791,252 3,116,064 483,280 
Yakima, Wash..Republic ..... (e) 4,894 624 895,160 3,433,808 516, 726 


| NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 14,999 POPULATION | 


Adrian, Mich. ..Telegram ....(e) 


Albany (Gas, sae. 12 C7 Clee te (e) 
(Aipena, Michiana NG2us steer care (e) 
Atdmore, Okla:o gb ress Bence (m) 


Arkansas City, 

[aries Aaa Aa Traveler oo. = (e) 
Ashland, Ky. .../ndependent .(es) 
Astoria, Ore. ...Budget 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Tribune ...... (e) 
Boone, Ia. ......New- 

Republican .(e) 
Bristow, Okla. .. Record e) 
Gambridge, O. ../effersonian ..(e) 
Ganton, Ll.§25:5ed ger wert (e) 
Carthage, Mo.... 
pth ille, 


RP UA HiAt Progress .....(e) 
Coffeyville, Kan..Journal ...... (e) 
Columbia, Mo. ..Missourian ...(e) 
Columbia, Mo. ..2ribune ..... (e) 
Corpus Christi, 

i le ee Gall eigenen ier (ms) 
Cortland, N. Y...Standard (e) 
De*hatid jhlas.: News ae... j.a%e (e) 
Dover, Ongena... Reporter ....(e) 
Emporia, Kan. ..Gazette ...... (e) 
Escanaba, Mich..Press ...... (ms) 
Ft. Madison, Ia..Democrat ....(e) 
Glendate; ‘Cal, SiNews: gee. 2c: (e) 


3,923,220 


2,054,262 


3,628,870 
4.899.998 
6,084,764 
4.673.046 


2,204,692 
1,036,282 
2,198,779 
1,863,015 
2,169,048 


3,818,482 
2,990,352 
2,105,464 
2,609,202 


3,033,175 
3,412,668 
3,418,210 
3,026,420 
4,347,658 
3,205,216 
2,941,535 
5,788,524 


742.944 2,662,590 527,636 
736,792 2959236 369,698 
438.732 2.367260 314,832 
419,790 3,027,192 181,888 
600,726  3,842942 456,330 
418.488 1.987874 636,020 
552.790 3,766,966 353,280 
: 

431,354 1,692,390 80,948 
185,417. 780,361 70,504 
555,170 1,415,917 227,692 
452963 1.284871 «125,181 
556,762 3,105,228 156,492 
610,730 2.065868 313,754 
308.224  1,699'872 97°368 
387,982 1.977.836 223.384 
640,001 1,767,854 625,320 
528500 2599128 285,040 
854.552 2.538021 25,637 
467,250 2254854 304316 
525,075 2,377,279 39,181 

4,405,758 1,382,766 


for March 13, 1926 
Total 

City Published Limnage National 
Grand Islands, 

INGO bomaae5 ..lndependent ..(e) 3,706,962 737,072 
Hastings, Neb. ..Tribune ..... (e) 2,474,598 745,010 | 
Huntington, Ind..Press ...... (ms ) 3,320,474 302,400 
Huron, S. D....Huronite ...: (e) 2,481,598 446,806 
Independence, 

IN upedomor.c werto Examiner ....(e) 2,770,712 229,180 
Toway Gityacr cs Press-Citizen .(e) 2'899,414 641,074 
Keene, N.jHe ., sentinel  -.- (e) 4,113,004 605,920 
Kinston, No GC. 5 .Preewbress ane) 2,196,922 347,130 
Lawrence, Kan. ./ournal-World (e) 3,650,836 668,346 

(*Local includes classified) 
Long Branch, 

N. Bice tee RECOLG Mes ae (e) 5,182,268 802,217 
Longview, 

Wash: cease ed CLUS ee setters e) 2,371,503 274,593 
McAlester, Okla. News-Capital .(e) 2,537,343 494,107 
Marinette, Wis...Eagle-Star ...(e) 2,561,313 462,350 
Marquette, Mich. Mining 

Journal ... (m) 3,919,272 648,746 
Martins Ferry, O.Times ....... (e) 3,640,000 767,084 
Moberly, Mo. ...Monitor-Index (e) 2,263,548 545,650 
Morristown, 

Ni Set ers Record annie (e) 4,048,030 726,838 
Mt. Clemens, 

WEN No pewascc Leaders cee ee (e) 2,598,074 Eee 
New Kensington, 
EW Acicmnok Dispatch ..... (e) 4,867,000 240,014 
New Philadel- 

pint (Oh sccoan Danes seencen (e) 2,854,600 469,854 
Norfolk, Neb. ..News ........ (e) 2,496,130 594,468 
Olympia, Wash. .Olympian .. (ms) 1,484,896 160,202 
Olympia, Wash. .Recorder .... (e) 2,197,580 477,274 
Oneonta; Ne Yo stan eee (m) 2,915,336 530,898 
Ottawa, Kan! J.leraid Ve. (e) 3,546,400 509,222 

(*Local includes classified) 
Owosso, Mich. ...4rgus-Press ..(e) 4,122,043 723,800 
Painesville, O. ..Telegraph ....(e) 3,378,176 378,350 
Pato eAltion tes cris TOMES 1.1 onee ols (e) 3,991,610 340,578 
Plattsburgh, 
ath aR Fd Republican ..(m) 1,734,120 553,400 
Port Jervis, N.Y. Unton- Gazette (e) 2 108;680 epee 
Reno, Nev. ..... Gazetie 72 ueee (e) 3,614,128 921,116 
Reno, Nev. .....State Journal (m) 2,095,716 784,126 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 797,048 196,434 
Total . (ms) 2,892,764 980,560 
Rome. Gas meeee News-Tribune (e) 1,897,462 452,144 
Sunday ed. ...(s) 974,246 103,418 
ARotalage tere (es) 2,871,708 555,562 
San Angelo, 

Dex! Ae ae Standard (es) 4,346,398 535,710 

San Peden, Cali. Rilom Seeee eee (e) 3h 468, 052 459, 648 


a 


National advertising gained 
Classified advertising gained 


TOTAL— 17,796,604 lines. 


(Continued on page 44) 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


2,000,000 


line gain in 1925 


Local advertising gained 53 
338,632 
407,498 


ONE ECONOMICAL COMBINATION 
Represented by E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


Detroit Atlanta 


San Francisco 


eee eee, 2 scummy 


1,479,380  250,8 
2:763,726 2545 
2,034,732 — 140))) 


2,032,380  509,? 
2,028,992 2208 
3,307,290 199, 
1,768,480 81, 
2.982,490* met 
3,672,417 707, | 
2,096,910 300,| 
1,811,916 23m) 
2,039,212 59, | 
3,031,924 238) 
2,656,812 216, 
1,514,954 202)! 
3,051,594 — , 269,§ 
4,117,366  509( 
2,121,826 262: 
1,618,106 283{ 
1,091,216 2335 
1,529,150 191 
2,154,544 — 229\ 


3; '037, 178* 


3,237,836 160 
2,769,872 229 | 


3,109,988 541 
1,180;720 
2,395,512 297 
1,021,538 290 
540,536 


2,099,510 216 


3,534,622 276 
2'613,562 394 


01,174 


RATE 


LOT 


| 
i | ~~ 


pn ere 
© See 


ee 
ee 
SS: 
————— 
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16,608,074 


Lines of Advertising 
During 1925 


—1,837,080 more lines 
than in 1924 


[DURING the last decade, the advertising 

volume of The Detroit Free Press has 
more than doubled —its circulation has 
nearly trebled. 


LEADERSHIP 


in buying power 
classifications 


A little over one decade ago, The Free Press 
erected its own ten-story building in the heart 
of downtown Detroit which was deemed 
sufficient to care for growth over at least a 
quarter century. In 1925 it occupied a 
splendid new block-long structure on 
Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, erected ata 
cost exceeding $6,000,000. 


Books and Publishers... . 401,341 
Builders and Supplies.... 408,844 
CLES a a 1,248,002 
Office Supplies ........ 95,885 
Railroads and Travel. ... 165,401 
Real Estate ..........° 1,220,417 
Resorts 


These notes on progress Clearly bespeak the 
ever-renewed confidence of the people and 
the merchants of Detroit,as wellas the adver- 
tisers of the nation in one of America’s oldest 
newspapers —The Detroit Free Press —the 
only morning paper in a city of 1,500,000. 


amo Sev Wiel sde seis hs. y 61,494 
seb ahex‘er’sheWoys, ane, « 239,213 


Wetroit Sree Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC., National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


44 


Total 

City Paper Published Linage 
Sapulpa, Okla...Times ...... (ms) 2,998,039 
Sheridan, Wyo.. .Post-Enter prise (e) 1,416,128 

Sunday ed. ...(s) 770,462 
Potaleex (es) 2,186,690 
Staunton, Va. ...Leader & News 
Leader .. (mes) 2,643,160 
Stevens Point, 

WS Ce sa ee Journal .....) (e) 2,475,862 
Waterville, Me...Sentinel .... (m) 2,822,064 
Waukesha, Wis..freeman ..... (e) 1,444,030 
Webster, Mass... Times ......- (e) 1,470,987 
Wenatchee, 

Wa Shigemeeanee te Worldaeenoen (e) 4,233,194 
West Chester, 

ar oncnciie eee News ee nertas (e) 3,327,530 
WwW infield, Kan. ..Courier & Free 

Presse sate (e) 3,415,888 
EXtenliay | Omyertanats Gazette- 
Republican (me) 2,153,562 


Editor 


National 
267,159 
348,782 
143,080 
491,862 
529,888 
480,000 
796,866 
330,932 
168,251 
914,221 
801,339 
324,086 


520,198 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 
(Continued from page 42) 


Local 
2,621,129 


1,694, 78 
2,113,272 
1,909,222 
1,702,456 
1,113,098 
1,218,231 
2,596,440 
1,656,466 
2,831,402 


1,518,858 


& Publisher 


Classified 
109,751 


84,504 
722,533 
869,725 
260,400 
114,506 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 5,000 TO 9,999 POPULATION 


Abilene, Kan. ..Reflector ....(e) 
‘Ada, Okla 2. -Niewss eects (e) 
Sunday ed (s) 
Total ».. one (es) 

Albany, Ore. ....Democrat- 
Elerald anaes (e) 
Albion, Mich. ..Recorder ..... (e) 

Alva, Okla. ....Revmew- 

Courier ....(e) 
Ames, Iowa ....[ribune ...... (e) 
Belvidere, Ill. ..Republican ...(e) 
Bend sOres ene Bulletin ...... (e) 
Bismarck, N. D.Tribune ...... (e) 
Bozeman, Mont..Chronicle ....(m) 
Brawley, Cal....News .......- (e) 
Brattleboro, Vt. Reformer ....- (e) 


Brenham, Tex...Banner-Press (e) 
Canandaigua, 


IN SOViae ne seats Messenger ....(e) 
Cedar Falls, la.Record....... (e) 
Centerville, Ia...lJowegian & 

Citizen ..... (e) 

Centralia, Wash.Chronicle ....(e) 

Cheboygan, Mich.Tribune ...... (e) 

Claremont, N. H.Bagle ........ (e) 
Clarksville, 

A etinaiclaeisveits Leaf-Chronicle ot 


Clearwater, Fla..Sun ......... 
Clifton Forge, 


Vics “ineeotenene te eEac® Review ...... (e) 
Colton, Cale... Courter sen. <- (e) 
Commerce, Tex..Journal ...... (e) 
Concord, N. C...Tribune....... (e) 
Conneaut, O.....News-Herald (e) 
Cordele, Gare Dispatch ..... (e) 
(Gogay leo cons Donal eee (e) 
Corvallis, Ore... Gazette- 

Times are) 
Crookston, Minn.Times ....... (e) 
Covington, Va...Virginian ....(e) 
Delaware, O..  Gasette | scene (e) 
Dodge City, 

anu okaente Globemaster (e) 
Dowagiac, Mich.News ........ (e) 
East Palestine, 

Ohiguereeer ce Wseader a ein (e) 


Edwardsville ...Intelligencer_.(e) 
El Centro, Cal.. Imperial Valley 


Press emer (e) 
Elizabeth City, 

INS AG Binet serene Advance ..... (e) 
Fostoria, O.....- Review ...... e) 
Franklin, Pa....-Nezws-Herald (e) 
Fremont, Neb.. Tribune .....- (e) 
Fulton, Mo...... Gaectiogera (e) 
Gallipolis, ©....lfribune ia... (e) 


Greenville, Mich. Independent 
Daily News es 


(GETHIN Cale s se News) < sa. ccre (e) 
Hancock |... Cobper 

Journal ....(e) 
Hanford, Cal....Journal ....(ms) 
Harrisonburg, 


Va. 
Hartford City, 


liricl ., ee yates INGALG see oer ot (e) 
Henderson, N. C.Dispatch ..... (e) 
lola Kan... =. Register ....- (e) 
Ionia, Mich.....Sentinel- 


Standard ..(e) 
Iron Mountain, 

Nichia, sie News .c0..02: (e) 
Jamestown, N. D.Sun ......--- (e) 
Kendallville, Ind.News-Sun ...(e) 
Kirksville, Mo.. Express & 


NEWS 6. is 


1,921,920 
1/390,414 

597,080 
1,987,494 


2,089,335 
2'284'520 


3,279,626 
1/304,758 


2,064,328 
1,035,288 
2,563,692 
2'959,667 
1:907,663 
2:025,803 


2,007,705 
7,005,908 


2,030,336 
1,675,900 


930,000 
1,019,970 


2,009,252 
1,606,878 


1,484,770 
1,764,187 
2,032,324 


1,994,436 
4,412,282 
2,103,197 
1,809,764 


1,672,424 


335, 230 


459,046 
333,438 


251,300 


252,574 
315,630 


544,206 
579,618 
377,451 
175,056 


285,012 
340,368 


264,950 
403,368 


363,237 
442'918 


100,000 
175,700 


462,965 


630,250 
484,526 
110,110 
206,976 


166,208 
388,000 


210,154 
249 494 


523,334 
212,499 
201,838 
381/572 
462,490 
531,650 
372,993 
331,420 


299,488 


1,032,102 
452,284 
1,484,386 


1,564,542 
1,782,254 


1,511,818 
684,432 


1,551,180 
1,760,244 


1,596,735 
6,228,726 


970,228 
966,869 
1,358,420 


2,173,248 
1,331,064 


695,800 
1,157,824 


1,338,911 
1,118,544 


800,000 
844,270 


1,343,679 


1 ,704, 624 


1,193,556 
2,435,206 


1,908,676 
1/516,468 


2,108,162 
1,181,782 
1,481,539 
1,434,944 
1,422,652 
3,832,336 
1,730,204 
1,312,192 


1,114,216 


177,884 


65,749 
59,136 


150,000 
150,780 
228,928 
174,874 
178,892 
152,880 


125,958 
289,282 


74,102 
120,858 
77,640 


172,480 
348,208 


159,796 
142,296 


328,188 


128,940 
274.554 


111,748 


90,489 
80,180 
215,908 


258,720 


for March 13, 1926 


Total 

City Paper Published Linage National Local 

Kittanning, Pa.. Simpson’s Lead- 
er-Times ...(e) IRONWORK! eee oon od cotid or 

Klamath Falls, 

Doe ae SPIRE Hlerild) ack ire (e) 2,323,230 438,582 1,640,193 235 
La Grande, Ore..Observer ..... (e) 2,882,292* 431,830 2,316,342 81,5 

(*Total includes 52, 934 lines legal) 

Lebanon, Ind....Reporter ..... (e) 3,351,418 919,21 2,418,347 13,) 
Lewistown, 

Wont?) cs ates <0 Democrat- 


News ....(ms) 3,001,762 1,030,048 1,596,978 374, 5 
Livingston, Mont.Enterprise ..(ms) 2,116,562 327,600 1,701,602 87,)) 


Ludington, Mich.News ........ (e) 1,403,604 314,048 986,446 103, ) 
Sunday ed. ..(s) 536,606 97,342 402,388 36,5 

‘otal ee (es) 1,940,210 411,490 1,388,834 139)'5 

Madisonville, Ky.Messenger ....(e) 1,519,168 396,592 965,328 157, 8 
Mandan, N. D...Pioneer ...... (e) 1,263,717 235,681 1 ,009, 128 18, 3 


Manistee, Mich.. News- 
Advocate ...(é) 1,907,059 450,590 1,376,123 80,5 


‘Marysville, Cal.. Democrat ...(e) 2,277,620 455,979 1,821,651 


Medford, Ore... .Mail- 


Tribune ....(e) 2,948,182 572,106 2,214,058 142,8 

Sunday Sun ..(s) 760,052 239,488 512,048 8,6 

otal eee (es) 3,708,234 811,694 2,726,106 150, 4 

Mexico, Mo.....Ledger ...... (e) 1,396,576 25,000 1,305,846 =) 
8, 4 


Miami, Okla.... News-Record (es) 2,101,131 528,657 1,513,960 

Milton, Pa......Standard (e) 

Mitchell, S. Ds .Republican . ae 3,475,262 645,764 1,993,432 836 6 
4 


Monroe, Wis.... Times ...... 1,664,509 255,437 1,360,688 48, 
Mt. Vernon, 

WV ash % static Herald eae (e) 1,358,000 336,000 784,000 238, 0 
Moultrie, Ga....Observer ....(e€) 3,018,288 211,463 2,807,825 496, 1 
Newtons Laseerct News scsi ce (e) 2,779,686 319,634 2,328,382 131, 0 
Newton, Kan... .Kansan- 

Republican (e) 2,404,682 244,762 2,038,610 121,0 
Niles, Mich...... AS 711 eR hai (e) 2,471,462 416,430 1,791,636 263, 6 
Oelwein, Ia...... Register,..... (e) 1,388,946 402,178 945,140 41 8 
Orange;- GalvearaNVews 2 Soke. (e) 2,633,400 210,000 2, 108, 400 315 
Oregon City, 

CVS: Diva Ma tera Enterprise ..(ms) 1,576,302 202,496 1,090,264 283 2 
Petaluma, Cal... Argus ...... (e) 4 240.800 AG eee 108 0 
Petoskey, Mich..News ....... (e) 2,005,318 559,699 1,205,964 139 5 
Port Angeles, 

\WWiashta enemas A en ee (e) 2,391,200 222,148 1,599,052 570 0 
Porterville, Cal. ipaconter Ae CD) 2,538,016 336,742 1,982,092 119 2 
Pratt, Kan es Tribune .....(e) 1,047,396 124,330 901,432 21 ' 
Princeton, Ind...Democrat ...(e) 2,402,400 655 200 1,528,800 218 ( 
ce 

Cee ie dee aioe Woe accu) 1,890,344 404,376 1,438,850 47 § 
Rock Seti SC ilerxaldaereerine (e) 2,338,000 266,728 1,979,922 91 ( 


Rushville, Ind... Republican ..(e) 2,320,206 271,306 1,922,060 126 
(Continued on page 46) 
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VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


i! The Famous Explorer-Writer 


Reading left to right, front row—Mrs. Thomas G, Lamphier, William B, Mayo, Stefansson, 
Major Thomas G, Lamphier, Captain George H, Wilkins, 


THE GREAT ARCTIC HIGHWAY 


To the Editors of America: 
Whatever news reports you are arranging to carry on the many expeditions into the Arctic this spring, you will want Stefansson’ 


series on THE GREAT ARCTIC HIGHWAY. 


This series of six page articles will explain, in a dramatic way, the possible results that can come from this wonderful year of exploration through 
the air, on the sea, and over the ice. Whether there are eight expeditions or ten, the real background for all of them will be this powerful series by 


Stefansson, the greatest living explorer-writer. His books on the North are translated into nearly all modern languages and everywhere accepted as 
authorities. 


Ss great feature 


In this great feature series will be the following: 


The 1926 Rush for the Arctic: In this article Stefansson will give a The Future Wealth of the Arctic: What man will be able to do with 
dramatic picture of the expeditions that will be in the North and what the natural resources—Reindeer breeding ; domestication of the musk-ox ; 
their general objectives are. minerals; oils. 

The Arctic as Frontier Between East and West: In this article the Under-Ice Boats in the Arctic: Stefansson will tell a great story of the 
great highway of the North will be presented as both the frontier possibilities of the submarine in the polar seas, basing his forecasts on 
between the hemispheres and as the quick means of communication what the submarines did in the Baltic during the war; how the ice boat 
between them. can carry fuel to airplane stations and keep the harbors ‘open. 

Natural Resources of the Arctic: What man will find in the Arctic— The Empire of the North: In the concluding article the great explorer 
The great game preserves (the caribou, seal, whale, musk-ox, and other will give a forecast and summary of what the Arctic will mean ulti- 
wild life on land and sea. mately in world progress. 


Each article will be very fully illustrated by new and unusual pictures and maps, The material will be sent either as mats or in the form of 
typewritten manuscript, with photographic prints for your own set-up and make-up. 


The date of release will depend on news developments from the expeditions that go to the Arctic, but orders and options can be placed immediately 
by telegraph collect. 


Reserve Your Territory! Wire Your Option! 


SYNDICATE 
the World a 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Herbert S. Houston Myles F. Lasker 


President and Editor-in-Chief Vice-President and General Manager 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER ANNUAL LINAGE TABULATION 


(Continued from page 44) 


Total 
City Paper Published Linage National 
Santa, Paulaysae. Chnoniclew t=. ce)) 840,000 210,000 
Santa iosden o- Press-Demo- 
Challe cneae (ms) 4.836,580* 858,522 
(*Total includes 175,560 lines Legal) 
Shelbyville, Ind.. Democrat ....(e) 4,539,616 493,223 
Shenandoah’ .2.-orld 3.25.5. (e) 1 585.02 Zeenat 
South St. Paul..Reporter ....(e) 894,278 106,280 
Statesville, N. C.Daily ........ (e) 1,390'200 sieeee ere 
The Dalles, Ore..Chromcle ....(e) 1,984,206 380,338 
Twin Falls, 
lGhlitey AsasoaceNieiiGreconocn: (m) 1,763,692 473,578 
Ventura, Cal....Free Press ..(e) 1,774,374 618,141 
Vernon, Lex... -lcecord) wee. (e) 3,167,400 45,600 
Vasaliat Caller. (DLANUE eesin swe (e) 2,154,348 337,316 
Warsaw, Ind....2¢mes....--- (e) 1,801,390 656,990 
Warsaw, Ind... -Witon) veel (e) 1,141,974 203,340 
Washington, 
lik Wee erroac Herald ...... (e) 4,241,966 222,906 
Washington 
(Gy, Takeo bode Eleraldamecer (me) 2,052,792 409,528 
Watsonville, Cal.Register (m) 3,099,264 377,608 
Webster City, Ia.Freeman- 
Tomales wee. Ce) 1,906,128 181,552 
(*Local includes Classified ) 
Westerlys Re TscS ae reer rceier (e) 2,545,952 399,070 
Sunday ed. ..(s) 503,576 92,522 
Miotalie.eee (es) 3,049,528 491,592 
Wilmington, O...Nezis-Journal (e) 1,893,990 284,312 
Winichestera Video lGtemacere mister (e) 3,589,116 433,132 
Yoakum, Tex. . Herald ..... (m) 2,024,600 273,300 
York, Neb......News-Times .(e) 1,126,000 375,400 


Local 
450,000 


3,108,728 


1,279,824. 


1,067,178 
956,117 


942'420 


1,824,576* 


1,985,900 

362,298 
2,348,198 
1,494,724 
2,809,214 
1,698,800 

750,600 


Classified 
180,000 


693,770 


120,871 


7,766 


NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 5,000 POPULATION 


Alexandria, Ind.. 
Beaver, Pa. .... 
Berlin, Wis. .... 
Boonville, Mo. . 


Burlington, Kan.. 


Concordia, Kan. 
CGiteroy exe err 
Geneva, ©: ..... 
Great Bend, Kan. 
Gettysburg, Pa... 
Marshall, Mich.. 
Maryville, Mo... 


Oxnard) Calteerr 
Santa Maria ... 
Tatt 
Vintonlas nerier 


Welch, W. Va... 


Brandon, Man... 


Calgary, Alta....Albertan 


Calgary, Alta.... 
Charlettetown, 

PORE geecte ake 
Chatham, Ont... 
Edmonton, Alta.. 
Ft. William, 


Times-Tribune (e) 


Timeso teehee (e) 
OUT OL rerete (e) 
- Central 


Missourian .(e) 
Republican .. (e) 


(*Total includes 76,571 lines 
.Blade-Empire (e) 


Re cord 


Gree Press ...(e) 


Tribune ..... (e) 
Times) ears (e) 
Chronicle .... (e) 


Democrat-Forum 
& Tribune .(e) 
GOULET? octets (e) 
IDTV OS a Ratios (Ge) 
Vidway Driller(e) 
Cedar Valley 
Times 
News 


Si Moke cewhares (e) 

(im) 
IPLAC! 556.5 bo (e) 
Guardian ....(m) 
NGOS 5665.) 
UGTA Bos oa- (e) 


rOsoey 6 ome neon Times-Journal (e) 
Guelph, Ont.....Mercury ..... (e) 
Kitchener, Ont.. Record ...... (e) 
Kingston, Ont... British Whig .(e) 
Kingston, Ont...Standard ..... (e) 
Lethbridge, 

WA Thatdayaeictec (SNARE Ae cecc (e) 
London, Ont.....Advertiser .(me) 
Montreal, Que...Gazette ..... (m) 
Montreal, Que...Za Patrie ....(e) 
Montreal) 7Quex Stara. -erreier (e) 
Moose Jaw, 

SEES oppor op dOIRIaS a 5606c0 (e) 
Ottawa, Ont. ...Citizen ..... (me ) 
Ottawa Ontieem) ote (e) 
Ottawa, Ont. ..-Journal (me) 
Port Arthur, News- 

Nt fora eeeee Chronicle ...(e) 
Prince Albert, 

Sacks Jeers: Ferald Wo aene (e) 
Portage la 

Prairie, Man..Graphic ...... (e) 
Regina, Sask....Leader-Post .(me) 

Sault poten crete 
Marie Ontamer S:Garerre citar = (e) 
St. Catharines, 

Ont neers. Standard ..... (e) 
St. Thomas, Times- 

OM fas cones Journal ....(e) 


1,934,400 400,000 
3,969,280 292,950 
1,045,561 334,040 
972,367 183,008 
1,632,498* 253,104 
Legal) 

1,239:315 a Bee 
2,036,235 222,768 
1,695,780 140,000 
1,843,618 410,640 
3,874,568 585,770 
2,510,872 504,504 
2,422,278 302,456 
1,109,568 395,892 
1,959,580 241,850 
1,813,261 653,650 
1,505,000 515,000 
1,864,082 326,094 


3,340,162 883,834 
4,043,991 785,995 
8,770,295 2,398,308 
2,815,142 1,085,064 
3,930,486 1,177,638 
8,776,506 2,178,442 
4,596,452 1,192,170 
3,734,640 989,822 
4,793,670 1,210,888 
1,348,720 1,025,796 
5,188,122 1,306,549 
3,245,958 1,011,285 
7,886,032 3,300,150 
7,197,119 2,733,830 
5,475,000 3,200,000 
12,555,916 3,304,160 
2,653,801 994,455 
6,891,937 1,766,305 
ZN HHY 684,069 
6,939,767 2,294,927 
3,192,803 1,015,271 
2,009,925 784,349 
2,073,792 338,072 
5,849,498 2,266,318 
2,681,124 968,688 
4,634,185 1,290,434 
3,828,491 1,173,965 


1,422,800 
3,398,612 
683,130 


HSE, 
1,185,228 


1,688,374 
1,498,000 
1,386,506 
3,040,104 


1,851,136 ~ 


2,108,342 

691,784 
1,615,796 
1,096,368 


895,000 
1,492,008 


2,282,728 
1,870,554 
4,917,649 


1,667,582 
2,584,456 


5,297,550 


3,032,778 
2,446,325 


3,454,676 
1,969,131 
3,448,875 
4,160,692 
1,700,000 
7,035,921 
1,334,956 
4,044,332 
1,273,642 
4,116,152 
1,705,037 
1,057,440 


1,735,216 
2,540,651 


1,521,436 
3,017,132 
2,403,117 


248,694 


2,215,835 
324,390 
1,081,302 
265,066 
528,688 
392,495 


168,136 


1,042,529 
191,100 
326,619 
251,409 


for*March 13; 1926 
Total 
City Paper Published Linage National Local Classified | 
Saskatoon, y 
Sask?) pts tcy Star-Phoenix (me) 6,356,888 2,128,362 3,310,158 918,368 | 
Swit NAYS gecltese soon6ec- (me) PAUL RSE ets a ORS em 
Toronto, Ont....Mail & | 
Empire ....(m) 5,495,584 2,037,639 2,836,650 621,295) 
Toronto, Ont....Telegram .....(e) 14,145,169 1,893,447 7,947,989 4,313,733) 
Toronto, Ont... «Star weve ss. (es) 14,185,180 2,418,360 8,215,760 3,552,060] 
Vancouver, B. €.Province ..(m) 11,272,293 2,781,478 6,139,001 2,351,814 
Sunday ed..... (s) 1,646,175 176,666 1,093,861 75,648 
Total (ms) 12918468 2,958,144 7,232,862 2,727,462 
Vancouver: «5 aNG oiler me ) 6,957,930 1,277,318 4,503,758 1,176,854) 
Sunday ede... (s) 2,138,038 542,052 1,309,602 86, 
Total .... (mes) 9,095,968 1,819,370 5,813,360 1,463,238) 
Victoria, o54 GC. 2. Coloniste es. (is) 7,123,914 1,579,592 4,204,266 547,906 
Victoria, B. C....Dames .......- (e) 5,338,555 1,130,752 3,659,894 547,909, 
Winnipeg, Man...Free Press...(m) 10,465,827 3,055,311 4,716,542 2,693,974) 
Free Press Evg. 
Bulletin ....(e) 11,060,202 3,064,549 5,257,819 2,737,834 
Woodstock, 
Ona to perieitr Sentinel- 
Review .....(e) 3,259,686 1,141,224 1,927,660 190,802 


URGES IMPARTIAL REPORTING 

Chicago News Man Tells Student “to 
Know Nothing and Write Facts” 

Taking issue with the common quip that 
“a newspaper man should know every- 
thing,” Fred A. Chappel, assistant man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Daily News 
told a lecture audience of embryo news- 
paper men and women at the Medill 
School of Journalism, of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, that “the first thing 
a newspaper man ought to know is 
nothing.” 

Speaking on the subject “What a 
Newspaper Man Ought to Know,” Mr. 
Chappel said “the newspaper man’s mind 
should at all times be a ‘tabula rasa,’ a 
virgin page on which the flux and flow 


é business is 
worth advertising’ 
Let us advertise it. 


of events may be recorded unmixed with) 
prejudices, presuppositions and miscon:| 
ceptions. } 

“The newspaper man, must, like a phil. 
osopher, aim to see life clearly and see ij| 
whole and only by suppressing the indi:| 
vidualistic viewpoint, with its tendency)| 
to error and confusion, can he become thy. 
dispassionate recorder of the day’! 
history in its endless and vexing rami) 
fications, 

“The newspaper man must first be ¢| 
historian and a historian does not maki| 
his facts. It is not his business to antici) 
pate them. He may evaluate and classify 


them, but only after the event when th 
potential has become the actual. 

“As a newspaper man he must kee! 
clear of prophesy.” 


IF your business 


is not worth adver | 
tising. Advertise 
it For sale. 


men. 


the right idea any Time. 


Advertising and Publishing agents have done more to ad- 
vance civilization and commerce than any other class of 
The written and illustrated truth is the only true 
foundation for lasting success and will ever be the fore- | 
runner of commercial and social advancement. 


We have good advertising ideas all the Time—Extra- 
ordinary advertising ideas most of the Time.—Sell our best | 
advertising ideas part of the Time—and we can work out | 


¢ apehart - ¢ arey ¢ Orporation | 


22nd floor TIMES BUILDING, New York City 
6th floor WALKER BUILDING, Boston, Mass. 
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CONSUMER DEMAND IN 


FHE SOUTH 


IS EVER INCREASING 


The shifting of a substantial population southward was inevitable. The lure of speculation in the 
extreme South played a minor part in the general drift to a land that had been experiencing an 
extraordinary industrial development for more than a generation and, while creating another 
important merchandising territory, in no way minimized the untold opportunities for prosperity. 


Industries have merely scratched the surface and in the not distant future the South will be the 
greatest industrial center in the world. 


For every acre under the plow in every part of the South, there are many acres uncultivated. Two 
to four crops are produced instead of one as in the N orth, and forests replenish themselves two or 
three times as rapidly. Stock grazes outdoors the entire year. 


The economic opportunities of the South are vast. 


This territory of great purchasing power and still greater promise presents to the manufacturer 
a rich market for the distribution of his product. 


The daily newspapers of the South offer you market information and merchandising cooperation. 


Use these Newspapers 
for National Advertising 


+ 


: Ginsu: Circu- 2,500 
Fae lation A Fs NORTH CAROLINA lation Lines 


**Mobile News-Item 11,663 d . aa 
**Mobile Register 20,544 F ; 
5 = 81,460 
**Mobile Register 32,421 : ‘ 35.258 
* 12,357 
FLORIDA are 
*Daytona Daily News ( . ‘ 5 
**Florida imes-Union (M) 42,376 : : SOUTH CAROLINA 
tiLakeland Ledger (E 0: ‘ **Columbia State 23,663 
**Miami Herald : ' **Columbia State 24,838 
**Miami Herald ' . **Greenville News ) 21,704 
**Orlando Reporter-Star (E) : . (E) 4,172) 
eine ee oe j ‘ . (S) 9,939 § 
**Pensacola ews an ourna ’ ‘ 
7St. Petersburg Independent ‘ . TENNESSEE 
**Tampa Times 3 JAE 06 0 **Chattanooga Times 30,203 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 28,249.......... -09(.11S) . **Chattanooga Times 30,230 
**West Palm Beach Post 06 ' 99,989 
126,063 
51,750 
GEORGIA 54,748 
**Augusta Herald .05 
**Augusta Herald +05 G 12,644 | 
**Macon Telegraph 08 ; scot 
**Macon Telegraph ( .08 ; 


e 7,791 
**Savannah Morning News (M), 21,015. (S) -06(.07S) .06(.07S) 708 f 


-(M&E) 25,658 
(S) 16,672 
KENTUCKY E) 6,641 
** i 
“eee ese ** A, B. C, Statement, September 30, 1925, 
evra ee 4 tt Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 
aduca un : ft Government Statement, March 31, 1925, 
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SCHOOL STARTS COURSE 
IN PRESS AGENTRY 


Instructor Pittman to Show Medill 
Students How to Write “Favorable” 

Propaganda — Public Relations 
Lecture 


Experts to 


Following the announcement that the 
Medill School of Journalism of the 
Northwestern University had established 
a new course in Public Relations, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER requested Alfred 
Pittman, newly appointed instructor, to 
outline the work of the enterprise. 

Following is his statement: 


“The course 1S a recognition of the 
importance of business organizations and 
‘nstitutions of all sorts of their relations 
with the public at large, Phikal she a) hes 
voted to the study of these relationships 


and the means of improving them. 

“Fyeryone can recall businesses which 
have suffered from unfavorable attitudes 
on the part of the public and which have 
profited by changes in these attitudes. 
How have these changes come about, 
how is friendliness on the part of the 
public towards institutions | of various 
types developed and maintained—that 1s 
what we shall consider. 

“Obviously institutional advertising 
must come into the course and advertis- 
ing of other kinds in some measure, tor 
advertising certainly has been instru- 
mental in bringing good will for insti- 
tutions of many kinds. Changes of policy 
on the part of the institution have often 
been effective towards the same end— 
changes of policy towards employees, 
towards customers, towards the public 
at large; and the consideration of policies 
that make for a friendly public will take 
up a good deal of our time. 

“Certainly the giving out of informa- 
tion about the institution which under 
earlier conditions might have been with- 
held, but which is interesting to the 
public and useful in the way of bringing 
mutual understanding form a proper part 
of such a course. Attention will be 
siven to the preparation of such material 
not only for newspapers but for the 
other agencies through which it might 
be given out. It will be made very plain 
in the course that nothing could be more 
useless than trying to get articles into 
newspapers that the editors do not want 
in them or that the public does not want 
io read. The aim of the course is not 
so much to turn out finished, profes- 
sional public relations men as to enable 
the students wherever they may find 
themselves in business to be more useful 
to both the business and the public by 
some understanding of the interaction be- 
tween the two.” 

According to the official bulletin issued 
by the school to announce the class, the 
following statements are made: “The 
course is designed to assist those who 
may take up publicity or public rela- 
tions work as a profession and those who 
may have need of skill in this kind of 
work in other positions. The case method 
is followed throughout the course. A 
public relations problem from actual ex- 
perience is stated at one session, and at 
the next the methods used in meeting it, 
and the results obtained, are described. 
Students are regarded as public relations 
counsel and required to prepare between 
sessions recommendations for meeting 
these problems, and these are compared 
with the methods actually used. Sound 
and unsound methods are clearly distin- 
euished. A number of men well known 
in the public relations field address the 
class during the course.” 


Michigan Daily Enlarging Plant 


The Port Huron (Mich.) Times- 
Herald is remodelling its plant and will 
add a second story covering the whole 
of the present structure to house the edi- 
torial department and composing room. 
The new floor will contain 8,400 feet of 
floor space. The business office will take 
over the space vacated by the editorial 
department. Increased business necessi- 
tated the building expansion. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Mats Improperly Protected 


To Eprror & PusrisHEeR: I believe it 
will be greatly to the interest of national 
advertisers, advertising agencies, and the 
publishing fraternity in general, if I offer 
the suggestion that mats be mailed prop- 
erly protected with cardboard of some 
substance. Since the first of the year, 
we have received only one mat from an 
advertising agency that has not been at 
least cracked and, as a rule, they are gen- 
erally so badly damaged in the mails that 
it is impossible to make good casts from 
them. 

This is particularly true in the cases of 
the large mats running to five-column 
size, but even the small ones do not seem 
to be immune from rough handling. As 
this letter is being written, I have before 
me a five-column mat on which the pro- 
tecting cardboard was not nearly as heavy 
as the mat itself. As a result there are 
several cracks across the face of the mat, 
a corner is missing and an important price 
figure is obliterated. 

Until such time as the mailers of these 
mats properly protect them with heavy 
cardboard on both sides, they must ex- 
pect poor results. This experience is not 
confined to this paper as publishers else- 
where tell the same story, and I am 
writing this for mutual beneht. 


GARDNER E. CAMPBELL 
Advertising Manager, Wakefield (Mass.) 
Daily Item. 


Square Deal to Florida 


To Eprror & PustisHer—My hat is 
off and up to Florida Survey Number of 
Eprror & PupiisHer. You have, in fact, 
brought to the printed page the living, 
moving, progressing Florida. And that 
is a positive achievement. 

I recently returned from Florida my- 
self and this Special Survey Number 
comes as a log book of my own experi- 
ences and impressions; for, to my great 
satisfaction, I discover that your views 
of Florida’s present and future are, in 
nearly every particular, identical with my 
own. And, as if to confirm our common 
views, I read an interview in the New 
York Sun yesterday with Col. Peter O. 
Knight of Tampa, which supports them 
in all essential details. As you know, 
there can be cited no higher authority 
than Col. Knight, for he bears the same 
relation to Florida’s development that 
AEneas bore to the Trojan war: “all of 
which I saw and part of which I was.” 

Yours for giving Florida a square deal, 

Hersert S. Houston. 


An Aid to Better Understanding 


To Epiror & PustisHEr: I think you have 
done a very useful thing in running the series 
on journalism schools, and I am sure through 
their publication the editcrs of the country will 
have a better understanding and appreciation of 
the work that is being done in the colleges and 
universities. Ratpu L. CrRosMAN, 

Department of Journalism, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Col. 


Florida’s Potentialities 


To Eprror & PusiisHER: Permit me to ex- 
press my enthusiastic appreciation as a great 
lover of Florida of the superb way in which 
you have handled your review of the state 
under the head of “Florida Rediscovered.” 

I have been living in Florida in the winter 
season for 12 or 15 years. I have been study- 
ing Florida for 40 years. But I am still con- 
stantly finding new and unique things on which 
the future progress and prosperity cf the state 
are founded. It is a remarkable state; so re- 
markable that comparatively few even of the 
people of Florica themselves seem _ to have 
fully grasped its tremendous potentialities. At 
last the country at large is waking up to what 
Florida is and what it is to be. 

To some extent the sub-division or town lot 
speculative feature has been carried too far. 
I have not in any way whatever been identi- 
fied with it, not having bought in all the ex- 
citement of the last five or six years a single 
lot, except that on which my house is built and 
the adjoining lot, bought for the purpose of 
protecting my house lot from undesirable busi- 
ness development. I have seen’ others make 
fortunes, but I concluded years ago, and stuck 
to it, that my job was publishing the Manu- 
facturers Record and not indulging in outside 
operations of any kind. I can, therefore, view 
the situation possibly with a greater degree of 


unselfish interest than a very large proportion 
of people who in one way or another are in- 
terested in Florida real estate activities. 

Your splendid statement is bound to attract 
attention throughout the country, and I trust 
that it will do as much good to the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER as it will inevitably do to the State 
of Florida. 

Sincerely yours, 
RricHarp H. EpMoNDs, 
Editor Manufacturers Record. 


Conservative and Fair 


To Epiror & PusrisHER: I feel it my duty, 
and it is a great pleasure, to express to you 
my appreciation and gratitude as a_loyal and 
working Floridian for your splendid number 
of Eprtor & PusrisHer devoted to Florida and 
Florida journalism. Your estimate cf the State, 
its activities and resources is conservative and 
fair and its. treatment is brilliant. The story 
of newspapers and newspaper workers, as you 
say, is as thrilling as is the story of Florida’s 
marvelous development. The State and the 
newspaper men owe to ycu a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 

T want to thank you, too, for your treatment 
of the International Press Foundation. I fully 
realize the difficulty of analyzing and grasping 
this great dream and of—if possible—pulling it 
down to concrete fact and action, and I tremble 
at the task and the responsibility wished onto 
me as Chairman of the Board of Directors. All 
I can hope for is a fair deal and at least a 
withholding of judgment until we can work it 
out to a business-like conclusicn. My first job 
is making sure of possession and _ the real 
underlying purpose; my second to determine 
the possibility of success. [I am sure you will 
sympathize with me in this unselfish labor. 

For your kindly and too generous remarks 
about myself and The Independent 1 could 
not feel other than prideful gratitude. 

Lew B. Brown, Editor and Publisher, St. 
Petersburgh, Fla., Independent. 


Florida Survey Appreciated 


To Epiror & PusitsHer: The Florida De- 
velopment Edition of Epitor & PUBLISHER 
presents one of the most comprehensive surveys 
vf Uncle Sam’s big toe it has been my good 
fortune to peruse. It is striking because it is 
sound in its presentation of facts. It has more 
than kept faith with Florida and it has kept 
faith with its readers, scattered to the far cor- 
ners of our nation. 

It appeals to me as something of far more 
mportance than merely a sectional edition of 


a great newspaper trade publication. It is ; 
sneyclepedia and ready reference that show 
be of untold value to every advertising exec 
tive in the world. In brief, it_is in keepi|) 
with the high standard set by EpiTor & Bri 
LISHER in the 20 years that I have known i 
in connection with newspaper work. i 
You and your entire organization are to 
commended on a work so carefully planned a)’ 
so thoroughly executed. 
Cordially, 
E. G. DENHAM, 
Editor, Haines City (Fla.) Daily Herald, 


PRESS VIEWS SOUGHT 


Democratic 


Pennsylvania Papers 


Assist in Forming Party Policies 


John N. Bigelow, chairman of t 
Pennsylvania State Democracy, has ask 
Democratic newspapers in the state 
send representatives to a meeting of t 
state council to be held in Philadelpl 
March 13, to assist in forming party po 
cies. 

“T shall ask and solicit their views } 
all questions that arise,’ Mr. Bigek 
said. “The journalistic point of vil 
is always worthy of serious considerati 
and the influence of the press most po 
erful.” 


New Missouri Publishing Company 


The Missouri Press Publishing Co 
pany has incorporated for $50,000 to 
a general publishing business with he 
quarters in the New York Life buildi 
in Kansas City, Mo. The company a 
will publish the Missouri State Jour 
E. D. Wilson is president. 


Sergent Joins El] Paso Dailies 


Paul O. Sergent has joined the El Pi 
(Tex.) Herald and the El Paso Times 
assistant general manager and director 
advertising for the two papers. Mr. §) 
gent’s 21 years of newspaper experiel) 
began on the Grand Rapids Press ¢| 
covers employment in executive capacil | 
with the Baltimore News, New Yi} 
Herald and Louisville Herald-Post. 
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PUBLISHERS AGAIN DENIED PART IN 
RAILWAY MAIL PAY HEARINGS 


New Application to Be Made Party to Case Filed With 


Interstate Commerce Commission Monday 


ASHINGTON, March 11.—An or- 

der was issued Wednesday by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deny- 
ing application of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association on behalf 
jof 500 daily newspapers the right to inter- 
yene in the Railway Mail Pay proceeding. 
No reason for the denial was given in the 
official order. 

There is now pending before the com- 

mission the petition of the American 
Publishers Conference representing sev- 
eral national associations of newspapers 
ind magazine publishers, for the right to 
yarticipate in the proceedings which in- 
rolve possibilities of increases in second- 
‘lass rates. The brief of the American 
Publishers Conference differs in several 
‘espects from that of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Ac- 
ording to the letter of transmittal, the 
hetition of the conference is confined to 
he issues in the proceeding, namely, 
juestions presented by the carriers re- 
varding the reasonableness of Railway 
ail Pay Rates. 
_ The American Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation petition asked the right to 
ut before the Commission evidence 
thich would show the practices of the 
ostal Department regarding the trans- 
ortation and distribution of the mail, 
articularly fourth class matter, requir- 
ig the carriers to furnish more expensive 
arvice than is regarded as necessary, re- 
alting in excessive cost to the carriers, 
1e Post Office Department and the pub- 
Ic. 

The American Publishers’ Conference 
10w in their brief that the publishers and 
ther mail users are the real parties in 
(terest for the reason that the compensa- 
on paid by the Post Office Department 
) the railroads is paid from postage 
pllected from publishers and other mail 
sers and that Congress, when it em- 
ywered the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission by the act of July 28, 1916, to fix 
ilway mail pay rates, did not intend to 
sny the right and privilege of publishers 
| present evidence and argument in op- 
ysition to increases in railway mail pay 
ites. 

To show that Congress did not so in- 
ad, numerous citations are made from 
larings before the Committees of Con- 
fess considering the question of railway 
il pay rates, at which hearings pub- 
Ihers were permitted to appear in op- 
ae to increases in railroad trans- 
irtation on the theory that there was a 
Cect connection between postage rates 
ad railway mail pay rates and that any 
lreases in the railway mail pay rates 
wuld result in increases in postage rates 
© second class mail matter. 

(n answer to the argument of railroads 
tit the Postmaster General is the only 
Messary or proper party to represent 
tl interest of mail shippers, the Ameri- 
ci Publishers’ Conference called atten- 
(1 to the fact that the Postmaster Gen- 
el in his capacity as executive head of 


| postal establishment represents equally calls hae Phat pede on Nepi- 
interests, and that he does not repre- SiSuit River and erection of anew 
‘tt mail shippers any more than he re. ground wood pulp mill with 200-ton 
Disents the At Nesrvieys ie neecitelas capacity. Total capital investment in ex- 


ttexample the recent express case as 
I strating this principle. In the express 
® case before the Commission a short 
"e ago the railroads desired additional 
‘pensation from the express company 
© carrying express. The express com- 
%y did not represent the express ship- 
3 before the Commission, but all ex- 
ss shippers were made parties and had 
Nopportunity to submit evidence and 
Ms-examine the railroad witnesses. The 
tHishers are asking this same privilege 
ta the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
\( that the express shippers had when 
railroads desired greater compensation 
carrying express. 


ie peplication for reconsideration is 
ige 


ld 


y A. C. Pearson, national chair- 
and the following organizations are 


Vancouver Daily Province staff. He 
contributes an editorial a day and con- 
lucts a weekly column called “Street 
Corners.” Mr. McEvoy began his news- 
paper career on the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) News. When a young man he 


emigrated to Canada and was on the: staff 
of the Toronto Mail and Empire 14 years. 
A 


Toronto Telegram staff. 


N. B., will not only double capacity of 
present newsprint mill by installing a 
second 65-ton machine but will build new 
mill adjoining to accommodate two 100- 
ton machine, thus increasing capacity to 
330 tons 


pansion will be $5,000,000. 


of the Jamaica 
Daily Press, has reorganized his executive 
staff, naming Walter S. Funnell as news 
editor. 
sistant city editor is now city editor and 
Charles Stephens of the reportorial staff 
has 
Eleanor Ball has been added to the staff 
as school editor, 
merly of the Bridgeport Post, remains 
as sports editor and Sid Garvey has 
been retained as assistant sports editor. 
Almyra Whittaker will 
ciety editor. 


represented by the American Publishers’ 
: National Editorial Associa- 
tion, representing 12,000 small daily and 
Southern Newspaper 
daily 
newspapers; Agricultural Publishers’ As- 
100 farm papers; 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., repre- 


Conference : 


weekly newspapers ; 


Publishers’ Association with 


300 
sociation, representing 
senting 


400 business and industrial papers, 


and the National Publishers, representing 


300 national magazines, 


A. N. P. A. PLANS MEET 


Directors of Publisher Group Arrange 


April Events 


Directors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association in New York 
March 11 made tentative plans for the 
annual convention at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel April 19-24, 


A golf tournament is set for April 


19-20 over the Westchester-Biltmore 
course. Sessions will be held April 21- 
23. Roy C. Holliss, New Vorb Daily 


News, is chairman of the golf committee, 


Kelly Heads Midwest Ad Men 


Eugene Kelly, business manager of the 
Stoux City (la.) Tribune, was elected 
president of the Midwest Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Association to 
succeed A. L. Shuman of the Ft. Worth 
Star-Telegram at the recent annual 
meeting held in Kansas City. Forrest 
Geneva, advertising manager of the Des 
Moines Register, was named vice-presi- 


dent and Charles Nicholson of the 
Hutchinson (Kan.) Nezws secretary. 
The next convention will be held jn 


Kansas City in August. 


Vancouver Veteran On Vacation 


Bernard McEvoy, dean of Canadian 


newspaper men, has left Vancouver, B. 
C., to go to Pasadena, Cal. He is 84 years 
of age but still an active member of the 


son, Reginald McEvoy, is on the 


Bathurst Mills Expansion Program 
The Bathurst Company, Ltd., Bathurst, 


it is stated. The enlargement 


Staff Changes on Jamaica Daily 


Ellis Emmons Reed, managing editor 
(N. Y.) Long Island 


Henry Margolies, formerly as- 


been made assistant city editor. 


T. Jay Murphy, for- 
remain 


as SQ- 


r for March LS LO 26 
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ENGRAVING SCHOOL IS 
STARTED IN CHICAGO 


Founded By Local A. N. P. A. Pub- 
lishers—Six Months’ Course offered 
for $150—C. L. Clayton 


Instructor 


The Newspaper Photo-Engravers 
School, Inc., has been opened at 179 
North Michigan avenue, under the direc- 
tion of C. L. Clayton, a practical photo- 
engraver with many years’ experience in 
the practice and teaching of the trade. 

The course is to last for six months. 
Fach student will pay tuition of $150. 
The school is endowed by the Chicago 
Local, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. The tuition is charged the 
student on the thought that unless a man 
pays for a thing he is apt to judge it less 
valuable. 

3y reason of the increased demand for 
phcto-engravers because of the modern 
trend in newspapers, there is a shortage 
that must be met. Because no appren- 
tices are taken in the newspapers’ photo- 
engraving rooms, it was mecessary to 
start a school to train young men, it was 
stated. 

The school had 100 applicants, but as 
only 20 can be accommodated, the best 
material was selected. 

The requirements are that the appli- 
cant be 18 years or over and that he have 
completed at least the grammar grades. 
The course will be divided equally be- 
tween theory and practice and the plan 
is to turn out a man who at least knows 
the fundamentals of the business. It is 
thought that positions will be obtained 
readily, once a pupil has taken the six 
month’s training. 

The Chicago school is the second of its 
kind in the country, the other being lo- 
cated in Ithaca, N.'Y., and supported by 
New York City publishers. 


“RED TERROR” IS FICTION 


So Declares Walter Duranty, Moscow 
Correspondent, New York Times 


Fear of “police spies and Red Terror,” 
played up in sensational journals, is news- 
paper fiction, according to Walter Dur- 
anty, Moscow correspondent, of the New 
Vork Times, who states that newspaper 
men in Russia most fear the landlord or 
grocer, because the cost of living is 
frightfully high. Mr. Duranty recently 
returned to this country on a visit. 

It is difficult to get accurate and full 
information in Moscow, Mr. Duranty 
said, because of the constant change of 
personnel in the various governmental 
bureaus, which tends to make officials 
“quite unwilling to accept responsibility.” 

Mr. Duranty gave this description of a 
day’s routine: 

“One reads the six morning papers and 
calls at the Foreign Office in the morning, 
chats with callers during the afternoon 
and between 5 and 7 o'clock writes his 
dispatch. Occasionally one entertains 
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friends at dinner, which is invariably fol- 
lowed by interesting discussions on the 
political and economical situation. - Some- 
times the day’s routine includes a_con- 
ference with the Foreign Minister. These 
conferences are similar to those held in 
Washington on Tuesday mornings. State- 
ments are issued in the forms of Govern- 
ment bulletins, and individuals are rarely 
quoted.” 

During one day Mr. Duranty often 
speaks French, English, German and “un- 
grammatical Russian.” More German iS 
spoken than any other language at the 
Government offices, French and English 
tying for second place. 


El Paso Post Has Carrier Paper 


The El Paso (Tex.) Post on March 
10, issued Vol. 1 No. 1 of the Junior 
Post, published “now and then” for its 
carriers and agents. Louis Swift is cir- 
culation manager. The Junior editorial 
policy is announced in the slogan “Not 
the lack of time, but the lack of energy 
to improve your time will keep you from 
making a successful carrier.” 


FIGHT CLEAN BOOKS BILL 


New York Publishers Move on Legis- 
lators at Albany March 16 


New York newspaper publishers, book 
publishers, and authors will assemble in 
Albany, March 16, to oppose the so- 
called clean books bill, Frederick W. 
Hume announced this week. The bill 
was introduced by Senator Martin J. 
Kennedy, and will be given a legislative 
committee hearing next Tuesday. 

Representatives of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council and the Authors’ League, 
Mr. Hume declared, as well as several 
individual authors and dramatists, will 
appear against the bill. 

Mr. Hume said that the Kennedy bill 
was identical in principle and practically 
identical in substance with a bill intro- 
duced in 1923, 1924 and 1925, which failed 
of passage. He said that William A. 
DeFord had been retained as chief coun- 
sel for the hearing by opponents of the 
measure. 

Assemblyman Alexander H. Garnjost, 
Republican, Westchester, introduced the 
bill in the Lower House. 


Mayor Withdraws Police Cards 


Mayor Frank X. Schwab of Buffalo 
has decided ‘to cancel a long established 
custom of giving accredited newspaper 
men fire line and police passes. Instead, 
the mayor is going to issue at a cost of 
$5 each gold badges which will obtain 
these privileges. Any “reputable citizen” 
may obtain one of the badges. 


Tabloid Readers Taught Manners 


Male readers of the New York Daily 
Mirror are being taught manners and 
dress by Craig Biddle, Jr., young society 
man, who conducts a daily question and 
answer column under the heading “The 
Right Thing.” 
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Re-election of Lynch Forecast 


Re-election of James M. Lynch of 
Syracuse, N. Y., as president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union by a 
larger majority than in 1924 is indi- 
cated in primary returns received at 
union headquarters, Indianapolis, it was 
announced Wednesday. The regular 
election will be held May 26. Endorse- 
ments of 436 local unions for the presi- 
dential nomination were received by 
Lynch, against 215 for Charles P. How- 
ard of Chicago, former president. The 
voting indicated the re-election of the en- 
tire ticket of the “administration party.” 


Herald Tribune Circulators to Dine 


The annual beeksteak dinner of the 
New York Herald-Tribune circulation de- 
partment for members of the department 
and the city, county and suburban whole- 
sale distributors will be held March 23 
at Janssen’s Hofbrau House. The com- 
mittee in charge is headed by J. J. Gillen, 
chairman, and L. W. Schmidt, .treasurer. 
Other members are L. Levy, J. Aarons, 
H. Hecht, Max Rockman, Charles Lowe 
Claude Sandkam, cir- 
culation manager, is honorary chairman. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Beringer and Meyers, 22 West Munroe street, 
Chicago. Sending out copy to towns in Ohio 
on F. L. McWethy of Marshall, Michigan. 
This campaign will start at once. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 431 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Have taken over 
the account of Stillman Company (Freckle 
Cream) of Aurora, Ill. Planning to_take on 
additional territory for Curtis Candy Company, 
Chicago. f 

Brennan-Phelps Company, 209 South State 
street, Chicago. Sending out contracts to a small 
list of papers in the middle west on Sar-A-Lee 
Company, Cleveland. Preparing a list on Kraft 
Cheese (J. L. Kraft and Bros.) 

Nelson, Chesman & Co., 500 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy to a small 
group of paners on Lauber & Lauber. 

Conover-Mooney Advertising Agency, 111 
West Munroe street, Chicago. Sending out re- 
newals on the Cudahy Packing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Critchfield & Co., 14 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Preparing list on O’Cedar Mop Corp., 
Chicago. ; 

Charles Daniel Frey Company, 30 North, 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will have plans 
ready soon on Simmons Bed Company of Chi-j 
cago. ; 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing-' 
ton street, Chicago. Sending out copy on the, 
Marquette Cement Company of Chicago. 1 
Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Now handling accounts of 
Louis Roessel & Company, Inc., silk manufac: 
turers, New York and Jane Rae Dresses, Ine., 
Superior Garment Company, makers ot Wo: 
men’s “Superior” coats, New York City. | 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigar 
avenue, Chicago. Said to be planning for some 
newspaper advertising on Iron Mountain Com. 
pany. (Zero Zone Refrigeratcr.) 

W. D. McAdams Company, 360 North Michi! 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing copy for the 
advertising of Mothers’ Oats. 

H. K. McCann, 6 North Michigan avenue 
Chicago. Planning a list of newspapers or 
Cleveland Metal Products Company. 

Mason, Warner & Co., 360 North Michiga; 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out schedules to { 
few middle west newspapers on_ Manitowo 
Silver Fox Farm of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 Sout! 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Sending out copy 0! 
Armour and Company to a group of Wester)” 
towns. 

Carroll Dean Murphy, 111 West Munro 
street, Chicago. Sending out a test campaig) 
in see middlewest cities on Kremko, a sof 
drink. 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michiga 
avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on renewal 
for the Portland Cement Association, Chicage 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Buildin; 
Detroit. Now handling account for the Mors 
Chain Company, Detroit. 

Fred M. Randall Company, 6 North Mich 
gan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy to 
few papers in the northwest on Del Mais Cort 
fata Valley Canning Company, LeSeuei 
Minn. 

W. C. Reinhold, 326 West Madison stree 
Chicago. Sending out orders to an extensiV 
list of newspapers on Peruna Corp., Eaton} 
Company, and Make Man Tablets Compan) 

Roberts and MacAvinche, 30 North Dearbor 
street, Chicago. Placing a few orders to mew) 
papers on Bremer-Tully Company (Radio). 
Stewart-Davis Advertising Company, 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending o1 
copy for William Wrigley and Company, Ch 
cago. 

Touzalin Advertising Agency, 7 South Dea 
born street, Chicago. Making plans_ for th 
season’s advertising on the Chicago, Duluth 
Georgian Bay. , 

Williams and Cunningham, 6 North Michigs 
avenue, Chicago. Planning advertising cat) 


paigns for the Buckeye Aluminum Company ( 
Wooster, Ohio and also Peter Pan Cosmetic 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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UR Own Wor_d 
-OF LETTERS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


iy The New Republic for March se1S 

“The Confessions of a Shirt-Stutter.” 
As the material most commonly employed 
to stuff shirts is news print this article 
mught to have considerable interest for 
“very newspaper publisher. 

The opening paragraph of the article 
Joes indicate one tendency which fre- 
juently shows itself in the press: 

We are in the midst of an orgy of undress- 
ng—material and spiritual. People everywhere 
ire doing it. The disappointed Washwoman, 
rossed in hopeless love, sighs out her tragedy 
o the readers of True Stories. The great ones 
if the earth bare their lives for the syndicates 
3ut all are peeling off their garments and stand- 
ag in the market place in their naked souls. 


Here is the specific problem of the 
ihirt-stuffer : 

When I took hold of Bunkus, he was just 
large mass of perspiring flesh in a silk shirt. 
t was my business to remove the original crude 
ontents of that shirt, treat them as one treats 
ie contents of: a stuffed tomato, add seasoning, 
ilt and spices, and return them unobserved to 
we shirt. I had to extract the hog-slaughter 
‘om the Bunkus waistcoat and re-stuff it with 

combination of statesman, orator, humorist, 
ailanthropist and industrial saint. 

The trick was turned and the shirt was 
cuffed only through the co-operation of 
ewspaper publicity. 

Of course the picture is overdrawn, but 
lere is no use in denying that in some 
istances the press has been prostituted 
long the lines outlined in this article. 
he publicity here, as elsewhere, will 
jubtless bring about a cure of press 
wesis. Constant criticism of the press 

bound to make the newspaper reader 
ore critical of column contents. Epitor 

PUBLISHER, it may be remarked, is do- 
g what it can and speaks in no uncertain 
rms about the worthless bunk that 
i often creeps into American newspa- 
irs. But the big kick has got to 
‘me from newspaper readers. 

* OK Ok 
'MHE sudden death of Mrs. Laura Nel- 
son Kirkwood in Baltimore has af- 
irded the editor of The Nation an op- 
irtunity to print an editorial in his 
iue of March 10 in which the Kansas 

(ty Star and the Kansas City Times are 
sid to have lost much of their prestige 
sice Colonel Nelson’s death. Such as- 
stions in my opinion ought not to be 
ride without a bill of details. Praise 
ty be general but condemnation should 
Hb specific. In the same way any one 
Wo remarked that The Nation has lost 
nich of its prestige since Oswald Gar- 
fon Vilard became its editor ought to 
D called upon to list the particular ways 
which this prestige had been lost. 

JHEN “Deadlines,” that great news- 
| paper classic in the field of fiction, 
it appeared from the pen of Henry 


First Join 


3,344,004 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for Jan- 
wary and February, 1926, exceeding 
other Columbus newspapers com- 
hined by 411,747 lines. In 1925 the 
Dispatch published 21,544,376 lines 
exceeding second largest Ohio news. 
Paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


103,526 


folumbus Dispatch 


OnI0'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


Justin Smith, whose 
be associated with the 
News, I gave the volume a fairly com- 
prehensive review in this department. 
But a review of “Deadlines” in Vecher- 
naya of Moscow even went the book one 
better as a piece of fiction. It shows “the 
crazy, terrible work carried by the Amer- 
ican papermen.” 

A pirated translation of “Deadlines” js 
now being sold throughout Russia. In 
fact, it is being used by the Trotsky gov- 
ernment through its Educational Bureau 
as a social document revealing the “dom- 
ination of America by the Capitalistic 
press. 

In a letter of 
of Moscow, 
Smith says: 


name will ever 
Chicago Daily 


protest to S. S. Raietsky 
one of the translators, Mr, 


I appreciate your reference to “Deadlines” 
as “‘an artistic, bright document,” but I am 
bound to object to the use of the book—espe- 
cially when I gave no authority for any use of 
it at all—as bolshevist propaganda, 

You write that “Deadlines” “for the first time, 

perhaps, shows the professional tragedy of a 
journalist who is compelled to sacrifice his 
brain, his talent and his creative temperament 
to this horrible machine which is the capitalist 
press of our day.” 
_ You write of “this monster apparatus which 
is used by the bourgeoisie (in America) as the 
strongest weapon of its class domination. The 
capitalistic newspaper helps not only to enslave 
those on whose backs is held the horrible pyra- 
mid of contemporary society, but also those who 
are forced to make this newspaper: the news- 
Paper proletariat. About this proletariat speaks 
Henry Smith.” 

My dear Mr. Raietsky, I protest that I never 
“spoke’’ about anything so terrible as a pro- 
letariat. I “spoke” only about some interest- 
ing people, 

You write that our crowd of newspaper men 
are in an “‘intellectual, financial, cultural and 
professional servitude, groaning under the op 
pression,”’ etc. 

Mr. Raietsky! what bunk! To write such 
things, at a time when city editors are really 
groaning under an avalanche of youngsters de- 
termined to climb into the dreadful business! 
And where do you get that “servitude”? Any- 
body can quit whenever he likes. And I have 
seen people weep real tears because they had 
to quit. 

You write that I have “uncovered the hor- 
rors of thé contemporary newspaper fabric!’ 
I protest that the horrors in “Deadlines”? are 
as scarce as the rubles I ought to be receiving 
at the present time from. the soviet govern- 
ment. 

All of which leaves me no less grateful for 
a brilliant and difficult job of translation. 


These remarks by Mr. Smith are cer- 
tainly illuminating. How much publicity 
they will be given in Russia remains to 
be seen. 

a 
TO A 


NEWSPAPER EXPERT 
WITH 160,000 DOLLARS 


is offered an opportunity to acquire in Germany 
a first-class extendable technical paper—A-1 ad- 
vertising medium, 20th year, 20,000. subserib- 
ers. Interested persons receive details through 
Biicherrevisor Rud. Tiiuber in Leipzig, at 


present Bad Aibling (Bavaria). 


richest market... 


Southem Califomia 
and her 2,600,000: 
prosperous people. 


Parca none 


00 Sunday 


More than 165,000 Daily 


for 


March 13, 1926 


NEWSPAPERS IN 


ILLINOIS 


MOVE THE GOODS 


Various methods of National Advertising 


are employed to stock the dealers, but it 


takes the newspaper to move the goods. 


With the product of the manufacturer 


on the dealer’s shelf, salesmanship has 


only begun. 


If the selling is left entirely to the retailer 


the cost will likely be too high to make 


it worth his while to carry the merchan- 


dise, for the most important part of the 


sales appeal is in advertising and the 


message must be brought directly to the 


consuming public—the 


your dealer. 


customers 


of 


This makes the final distribution of the 
goods a purely local matter and, since 


the selling and buying are both local, the 


logical medium for the delivery of the 


manufactured product is the local daily 


newspaper. 


It is good practice to advertise the names 


of the dealers. 


Circulation 


*Aurora Beacon-News .......... Sagi Dy) 18,075 
tiChicago Herald & Examiner.... (M) 349,209 
TiChicago Herald & Examiner ....(S) 1,050,373 
Chicago Daily Journal ............(E) 123,293 
*Evanston News Index .............(E) 6,608 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ........(E) 9,053 
*Joliet Herald News ...............(E) 18,924 
*La Salle Tribune ................(E) 3,629 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette .........(E) 5,470 
*Moline Dispatch .......... Dae «(ED 11,193 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas....(E) 5,162 
*Ottawa Republican Times ........(E) 5,420 
*Peoria Star ..........(S) 23,021..(E) 30,269 
Rock Island Argus ...... orele .etemie | (Es) 11,248 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
*{Government Statement, September 30, 1925 


Use These Illinois Daily Papers 


1.10 
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FROM STICKING TYPE TO RIVIERA VILLA 
IS STORY OF SIR POMEROY BURTON 


Compositor on Brooklyn Citizen Became Managing Editor of 
New York World, Then Won Wealth and Title in 
Britain as Lord Northcliffe Aide 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


CTR POMEROY BURTON, a suave, 

well-dressed, gray haired British- 
American millionaire, sat last Saturday 
morning in his stateroom, 18 on B deck 
of the S.S. Lapland, about to cast off 
on a cruise through southern seas. After 
a brief visit to this country, divided be- 
tween New York and Florida, he was re- 
turning to Villa Arethuse, his home on 
the Riviera which he had purchased two 
years ago from Prince Danilo of Monte- 
negro. 

A little more than 40 years ago, “Roy” 
Burton, as his friends then called him, 
was sticking type in the composing room 
of the Brooklyn Citizen. In 1884 he 
abruptly announced he was through with 
his composing stick, hurled it clattering 
down on the stone where he was working, 
and left to dig out an editorial position 
for himself on the Brooklyn Eagle. 

From that date on he traveled steadily 
upwards in the newspaper business. He 
won wealth and his title in “England, 
where he was for 15 years managing 
director of the Harmsworth publications 
in Britain and France, now owned by 
Lord Rothermere, brother of the famed 
Northcliffe. 

On March 6, just before he sailed for 
his Riviera home, Sir Pomeroy told this 
writer he was at present thoroughly en- 
joying retirement from active newspaper 
work, but made it clear that as far as 
business was concerned, and money mak- 
ing, he hadn’t yet stopped progressing. 

Sir Pomeroy would talk of anything 
but his former business. His words were 
of electrical combines, backed by billions. 
He was a financier enjoying the excite- 
ments of amassing more wealth and the 
pleasures and interests money can bring. 
His was not a spirit of braggadocio, ad- 
mitted; but of confidence, surely—bank- 
book confidence. He was a man of im- 
portance. Ship news photographers were 
asking permission to take his picture; he 
refused. His valet was straightening out 
his luggage while he talked, and a lady’s 
maid busied herself preparing for Lady 
Burton’s comfort during the voyage. A 
secretary brought in last minute letters 
to be signed and mailed before the steam- 
ship sailed away. 

“l’m thoroughly enjoying my leisure,” 
he said. “I have no dull moments. I 
am as full of interest now as when I was 
in the thick of the fray. 

“No, I won’t give you my opinion of 
American newspapers, except to say that 
newspaper properties here seem to be 
thriving greatly. 

“T came back to the United States this 
time on a combination pleasure and busi- 
ness trip. I have financial interests here. 
In England I am particularly interested 
at present in electrical development, and 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times 


Sir Pomeroy Burton 


I wanted to study the system of large 
scale cheap distribution of electricity 
here. 

“One sight I witnessed that I enjoyed 
very much was the recent spectacular 
Wall street demonstration. We have no 
such interesting fireworks abroad.” 

Sir Pomeroy was born 60 years ago 
near Youngstown, O. When about 12 
years old he became a printing apprentice 
on small newspapers in the Buckeye 
state. He was 18 when he decided he had 
gone as far as he could in the mechanical 
side of newspaper making and joined the 
Brooklyn Eagle staff. His first editorial 
position was that of fraternal editor. He 


MODEL 26 


“has improved the appearance 
of the advertising matter” 


“Regarding the Model 26 Lino- 
type purchased from you this past 
summer, we have congratulated 
ourselves frequently that we made 
the purchase, as it has helped us 
materially in setting advertising 
matter in our publications and also 
for commercial work. The thing 
that pleases me most is that I do 
not hear the foreman answer the 
question as to why it took so long 
to set a job; that his foundry type 
was all tied up and that the cases 
were empty. Furthermore, we are 
not wearing out our type used in 
publication work and, needless to 
say, the Model 26 has improved 
the appearance of the advertising 
matter appearing in publications 
printed by us.” 


The Live Stock Press 
Chicago, Iil. 


for March 13, 1926 
chafed at the reins of this routine job 
and finally succeeded in getting himself 
assigned as Eagle correspondent at the 
National Guard Camp at Peekskill, N. Y. 
There he began to show the ability as a 
writer he had inherited from his mother, 
an author of local Ohio fame. 

As the result of superlative work at the 
camp, Sir Pomeroy was promoted to as- 
sistant city editor of the Eagle on his re- 
turn to Brooklyn. His next step was to 
head of the city desk. Then his work 
came to the attention of the elder Joseph 
Pulitzer, who made him city editor of the 
New York World. 

When Lord Northcliffe made his 
first visit to the United States 20 years 
ago, Burton had risen to the position of 
managing editor of the World, and had 
left that newspaper to go over to the 
Hearst service. Lord Northcliffe, then 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth, said he wanted 
an editor who could vie with Ralph 
Blumenfeld, former Milwaukee news- 
paper man, who had became his great- 
est rival as editor of the London Daily 
Express. 

“Tl loan you Burton,’ William Ran- 
dolph Hearst said. Northcliffe accepted, 
but forgot to repay the loan. 

On the London Daily Mail, North- 
cliffe’s chief paper, the young American 
newspaper man soon became a domin- 
ant figure. After five years abroad he 
was made managing director of Associ- 
ated Newspapers, Ltd, the Northcliffe 
chain of daily newspapers, weeklies and 
magazines, 

By 1914, Sir Pomeroy had demon- 
strated a Midas touch in everything he 
handled. Then, aside from Lord North- 
cliffe’s personal holdings, he owned all 
except an insignificant number of shares 
in the Daily Mail. When Sir Harold 
Harmsworth retired from the Daily 
Mail, Sir Pomeroy purchased his hold- 
ings. Soon afterward he purchased the 
Kennedy Jones shares, which gave him 
a position second only to Lord North- 
cliffe himself in importance. 

Sir Pomeroy was knighted by King 
George in 1923 for services he performed 
during the war and immediately after 


ONE-PAPER HOMES 


Usually, when a family takes only 
one newspaper, that one is the 
EVENING paper. 


In 


Charleston, West Virginia 
there are 


5,464 HOMES 


where the only paper is 


THE DAILY MAIL 


National Representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 


So long as Newspapers are judged 
by the character and value of their 
contents—and let us pray that they 
always will be so judged—so long 
will The News be accepted as “Su- 
preme in Texas.” 


Circulation — business volume— 
these are mere physical assets, and 
The News is amply endowed with 
both. 


But the Newspaper itself is the 
thing ! 


The 
DALLAS 
MORNING 

NEWS 


i 
peace was signed. Just before th} 
United States declared war in 1917, hj 
visited this country and for three month} 
toured the Eastern and Middlewester | 
states, investigating conditions for his Lon| 
don newspaper and arousing interest i) 
the Allied cause. He constantly fough| 
against wartime censorship, demandin 
full publicity for the people on all infor 
mation not of definite use to the enemy, 
He was a keen student of the labor situa) 
tion in England, and in 1919 directed 
big publicity drive in an effort to chee 
the spread of labor unrest then develoy) 
ing throughout the industrial world. 

Two years ago he resigned as mat 
aging director, but retains today th 
position of chairman of the board of d 
rectors of the Rothermere press. | 


Student Editors in Convention 


Editors of school newspapers anil 
magazines are meeting at Columbia Uni) 
versity in New York Friday and Sai) 
urday of this week. 


Regional Advertising| 
at 


Regional Rates | 
The Christian Science 
Monitor | 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING | 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


4 


tf 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE | 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AN 


D | 
Chronicle Telegraph | 
(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania 
thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B.C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA 
National Representatives: | 
E, M. BURKE, Ine, 
42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 
122 S, Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, | 


CAPITAL | 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade territory for 
you ata rate of 14c 
per line. 


It is the best 
Advertising 
buy inthemid- fe|| | 

west || | 


O’Mara& Ormsbee 
Special Representatives 
The 
DES MOINES 
CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young 
Publisher 


IE last word in modernity as a news- 
Paper plant, the new home of the 
( Francisco Bulletin, was ready for 
tpancy Sunday, iMarch 7. 

lf class A construction throughout, 
| steel and concrete building at 812 
sion street, just west of Fourth, is 
‘stories in height, It has a modified 
Mic front and is one of the most 
‘nctive buildings in the downtown dis- 
if 

Nn moving into its new home, the 
Letin appeared in new dress, its type 
Sand makeup generally reflecting 


atest evolutions in newspaper print- 
2 


‘ghter, more readable type faces and 
‘absence of large, startling headlines 
| two of the changes in the new dress. 
*w machinery has been installed in 
lant. Already a new press has been 
+ ready, for greater production. The 
jesing room has new linotype ma- 
!s and many new type faces in its 
}. Every department of the Bulletin 
H€EN Siven the advantages of the most 
Nk equipment and working appli- 


a a 
ms tor the changed appearance of 


: Los 
ted 7,505 


Calif. 
: Daily Average Circulation 
orn Government Statement, Six Months 


Nag Sept. 30, 1924, 174,980 Daily. Six 
hs, Ending Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
ase in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


‘COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


I. REPRESENTATIVES; 
+ Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York, 
gan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
Nth Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
» Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Ncisco, Calif, 
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SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN NOW PRINTING 
FROM NEW SIX-STORY PLANT 


the Bulletin in its new home have been 
under way since the paper was taken 
over by its new owners in 1924. 

Before new equipment was ordered, 
Eastern representatives of manufacturing 
companies were called to San Francisco 
for consultations. Heads of the various 
departments of the Bulletin were also 
sent East to make a survey of newspaper 
plants, study production” methods and 
confer with typographical specialists. 


Paptlower 


© ITIS KNOWN BY ITS. ACHIEVEMENTS o 


Cranes PartLlowe GC 


6thFToor Occident | Bld 
INDIANAPOLIS IND. 


Vanderbilt Announces Farm Tabloid 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., announced 
at Miami this week the publication on 
March 10, of a weekly tabloid magazine 
devoted exclusively to Southern farm- 
ing. The new magazine will be pub- 
lished every Wednesday by the Vander- 
bilt Farmer. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year. 


KENDALL BILL TABLED 
IN COMMITTEE 


Both Sides Agree On Move When Ma- 
jority Refuses to Vote It Out With- 
out Material Amendments— 

No Further Action Likely 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


WASHINGTON, March 11.—Immediate 
prospect of favorable action on the Ken- 
dall Bill to restrict the printing and sale 
or stamped envelopes with complete 
“Corner Cards” by the Post Office De- 
partment vanished this week when the 
house Post Office Committee tabled the 
measure by unanimous agreement be- 
tween its proponents and opponents. 

When a majority of the Committee 
refused to vote the bill out unless it was 
amended materially, ’ its supporters de- 
cided to permit it to rest in Committee 
without having it voted either up or 
down. 

The National Editorial Association 
which backed the bill will probably seek 
further action later, although it is not 
believed that the legislation has any 
chance of becoming a law at this session 
of Congress. 


Fire Damages Milford Plant 


Fire causing damages estimated at a 
$10,000 loss occurred last week at the 
plant of the Milford (Mass.) Daily 
News. Started in a pile of newspapers 
in the stereotype room, the flames so 
damaged the editorial and business offices 
that it was necessary to have the after- 
noon editions printed at the plant of the 
I'ramingham News. 


Sunday Edition for Hilo, Hawaii 


The Hilo (Hawaii) Tribune has added 
a Sunday edition. 
Associated Press, 


It is a member of the 


The 
Biggest Half 
of Baltimore 


is covered by the combination of 
The Baltimore News and Balti- 
more American with a small fac- 
tor of duplication and rapidly 
growing circulation. You can 
either buy these papers separate- 
ly or in combination. 


( 


The News with a 13,145 net 
paid GAIN for December over the 
year previous and the American 
with 15,393 gain for the same 
period makes the News-American 
combination 29,038 circulation 
stronger over a year ago. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 
Balan 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH Cco., 
Eastern Representative, 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
Western Representative, 
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BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck) 


Hydraulic Matrice 
Press and Process 


Direct Pressure Matrice 
Die Embossing 


The American Birotadruck 
matrice press and process is a 
hydraulic direct pressure mat- 
tice moulding press and proc- 
ess—definite in all its func- 
tions moulding a perfect die 
cut and embossed mat ready 
for the casting box without 
loss of time. 


No More Crushed 
Type or Blurred Pages 


Any desired pressure may 
be obtained without injury to 
type or illustrations. Under 
the Birotadruck process half 
tone illustrations are em- 
bossed and the matrice die 
sunk simultaneously with the 
moulding operation. 


There are no changes nec- 
essary on presses, stereo or 
other equipment. The Birota- 
druck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of 
Matrice Rolling machines and 
adds refinements and features 
not heretofore available. 


Either wet or dry mats may 
be used with full success. 


Installations have been 
made on the plants of the 
New York Times, New York 
Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, 
Dallas News and machines are 
being built on orders from 
other metropolitan news- 
papers. 


For sample of pages pro- 
duced under actual working 
conditions and other informa. 
tion, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 


120 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES M. LINCOLN 
WITH N. Y. TIMES 


Former New York Herald M. E. Will 
Take Charge of Syndication—Has Had 


Long Newspaper Career—Was Nine 


Years With World 


Charles M. Lincoln, former managing 
editor of the New York Herald, this 
week became a member of the New York 
Times’ staff, af- 
ter a year and a 
half vacation 
Prom sae tlw 
newspaper work. 
His appointment 
was made by 
Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher, who 
informed Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, 
Mr. Lincoln 
would pay partic- 
ular attention to 
the syndication 
of matter for the 
Times. 

The Times 
however, has no intention of starting a 
regular newspaper syndicate, Mr. Ochs 
said, but explained that with increasing 
frequency stories arise, which require 
some syndication to finance their cover- 
age, At present the Times is syndicating 
three Artic expeditions in co-operation 
with Current News Features, Inc. 

Mr. Lincoln himself declined to discuss 
the nature of his new newspaper duties. 

In accepting his present position, Mr. 
Lincoln is returning to the Times staff. 
From 1907 to 1910, he was Sunday 
editor of that newspaper. 

Mr. Lincoln first came to New York 
from the Philadelphia Press, where he 
was associated for four years, part ‘of the 
time as managing editor. There he at- 
tracted the attention of the younger 
James Gordon Bennett, who brought him 
to the Herald staff in 1896. For 12 years 
he ‘was respectively city editor, news 
editor, and Sunday editor of the old 
Herald. Then, after his Sunday editor- 
ship of the Times, he was named manag- 
ing editor of the New York World, fol- 
lowing Caleb A. Van Ham in that ex 
ecutive position. He remained managing 
editor of the World for nine years, before 
resigning to return to the Herald as 
executive editor in 1920. 

A native of Bath, Me. Mr. Lincoln 
began his newspaper career on the old 
New Haven Palladium. 


Ex-Gov. Allen Heads Cruising College 


Ex-Governor Henry J. Allen, proprie- 
tor of the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, will 
head the faculty in charge of journalism 
on the “floating college” which sails for 
a cruise next October, the University 
Travel Association, announced in New 
York this week. Mr. Allen will also 
write a history of the cruise. The “float- 
ing college” will spend eight months 
visiting 30 foreign countries. 


CuarLtes M,. LINCOLN 


Ceouine{) wesrincnouse™) 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Rockford Register 
Gazette 
Rockford, III. 

Ask them about it. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 


New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


___By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Local news is our chief interest”—S. D. Jones 


GAMUEL D, JONES, manager of the 
Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune, a Fent- 
ress-Marsh newspaper, is temporarily in 
charge of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, which is now being managed under 
Fentress-Marsh supervision. C. E. Marsh, 
who was previously in charge, has re- 
turned to Texas, expecting to come back 
to New York, April 1. His partner, E. 
S. Fentress is scheduled to come to New 
York in April also to assist in directing 
the New York daily. 

Mr. Jones arrived in New York, Feb. 
28. It is his first visit to Manhattan. 
He has been manager of the Waco News- 
Tribune for the past 12 years, and was 
appointed manager of that paper in 192%. 
Prior to going to Waco he was with 
the Fort Worth Record, where he had 
his first newspaper. experience. He 
started in the circulation- department of 
the Record and was assistant general 
manager when he resigned to go to Waco, 
He declined to discuss affairs of the New 
York Telegraph. 

Since 1917, when the News-Tribune be- 
came one of the Fentress-Marsh chain, 
circulation has doubled, according to Mr. 
Jones. = 

This circulation boost, accomplished 
without use of premiums or prize con- 
tests, is a story of local concentration 
and worth consideration. The News- 
Tribune, in common with many another 
small town daily in the shadow of nearby 
big city competition, must rely primarily 
on complete and careful local coverage to 
bring readers to the fold. Within a radius 
of 50 miles, Mr. Jones is threatened by 
metropolitan circulation in the North from 
Forth Worth and Dallas, and in the South 
from Houston and San Antonio. 

‘We are, because we must be, strictly 


Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percencage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 


a local town,” Mr. Jones explained. 
“Local news is our chief interest. We 
boil it down and carry lots of it. We 
stay in our own back yard and plug. 

“Texas newspapers are everywhere 
very much under-rated, I believe. Yet 
they all take care of their respective fields 
in a very capable manner. We rarely 
stick our nose into the bloody side of 
things, to be sure. Texas is still a grow- 
ing state, and the newspapers by getting 
behind constructive and progressive move- 
ments-are helping very materially to build 
it up.” 

Mr, Jones told of the successful cul- 
mination of a fight waged by his news- 
paper for the city management form of 
government in Waco. 


CONFIDENCE 


The great volume of advertis- 
ing carried by The New York 
Sun, and the consistent gains 
in all classes of advertising 
for the past eight months are 
due to the fact that readers 
of The Sun have confidence in 
its advertisements as well as 
in its news and editorials. 


The =iete Sun 


280 Broadway New York 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN ? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


“For three years we fought for i) 
he said, “and it was finally carried. Th) 
politicians got busy and put it up to t| 
people for another vote, seeking to 1 
vive the old form. On the first of | 
year, however,. the_ motion of the 1) 
actionaries was defeated by an ow 
whelming majority, proving conclusiy 
the public power of our paper.” 

Mr. Jones will return to Waco in Ap 
upon the arrival of Mr. Marsh im Ni 
York. 

Mr. Fentress and Mr. Marsh own : 
newspapers in Texas. Last month th 
took over management of the Morni| 
Telegraph, denying to Eprror & Pj 
LisuEeR that they had any financial 
terest in the property. E. R. Thomas, | 
owner and publisher, is in ill health a) 
at present is in Florida. 
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MICHIGAN 
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BOOTH NEWSPAPE 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 

GRAND RAPIDS — THE O} 

DAILY IN. SEVEN 9@ 
CITIES 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The. Flint Daily Journal 
The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette | 
The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune |} 
The Muskegon Chronicle iS 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Rebresentati 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. 


50 East 42nd St. Tower Bu | 
New York City Chicago, Ti 


Positively! 


the only logical 
newspaper to cover 
Montgomery county, 
‘Pennylvania, is the 


Norristown — 
Dimes Herald 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Inc. L 
Philadelphia. New York, Chicago, | 
Boston, Detroit. | 


Represented Nationally by a 
S.C. -BECKWITH Special Ai” 


SW SHADING MEDIUM 
ELIMINATES BEN DAY 


Iinsparent Sheets Placed On Ad 
Copy or Photographs Make Ben 

Day Effects—Invented by 
Benjamin Hutchinson 


\ method, claimed to do away com- 
ptely with smudgy advertising copy and 
itonsiderable saving of time and expense 


Stipple on Line Drawing 


€Ben Day, this week reached a quan- 
yoroduction basis in New York where 
handled by Bourges Service, Inc. 
icalled the Hutchinson Artists Shad. 
sMedium, and was invented by Ben- 
11 Hutchinson and originally handled 
m from the Pacific Coast. 
Biefly this medium consists of trans- 
“it “shading sheets” of special color- 
S celluloid with photographically 
ue characters of a “Ben Day” nature 
em. These sheets are placed over 
dvertising copy or photograph to 
jeated or shaded before engraved. 
€opaque characters are quickly and 
1 removable from any portion de- 
iby rubbing with a pointed stick or 
ud stub. Where left, the character 
@ shading sheet will combine photo- 
fically with the under-detail of the 
No machine js required. The 
fig sheets may be obtained in 34 
©nt patterns. 
} process was originally made by 
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ARMING EVENING SUNDAy 


SOMPLETE COVERAGE 


| at one cost 


5,000 circulation—20c 
' a line week-days 
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ver New Orleans 
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hand. Now machine manufacture has 
been perfected and the plant has a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 sheets a day. The sheets 
measure 9 x 12 inches. Bourges Service, 
of which Albert R. Bourges is president, 
is sole manufacturer and distributor, 
“This is not a transfer method, but 
shading sheets that you can put on your 


copy and see the complete effect before 


making a plate,” Mr, Bourges explained. 
“The. copy is in no way affected when 
the sheet is removed. Color or tint effects 
may be obtained free from all detail of 
the copy by photographing separately.” 

Mr. Bourges is a veteran engraver, and 
a member of the photo-engraver’s union. 
Hor 12 years he conducted his own office 
as Consulting photo-engraver, 


London Daily Awarding Scholarships 


Scholarships and other awards to 
children totalling $25,000 figure in a 
scheme launched by the London Daily 
Graphic, tabloid newspaper, which has as 
Its aim giving facilities for children to 
obtain higher education.. Much interest 
has been created in England by the 
scholarship awards, which are by exam- 
ination. Parents of successful scholars 
receive a free London holiday at the ex- 
pense of the Graphic. 


CHICAGO HONORS EUGENE FIELD 


Ceremonies Mark Removal of Poet’s 
Ashes To New Shrine 


The ashes of Eugene Field, the “poet 
of happy childhood,” were reinterred 
with simple ceremonies Sunday in the 
churchyard of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, at Kenilworth, Ill. 

More than 1,000 religious dignitaries, 
newspaper men, authors, poets, civic 
leaders and children stood in the church- 
yard in a swirling snow storm while the 
casket was lowered to its final resting 
place, 

Judge Jesse Holdom, an intimate of 
Field’s, delivered the principal address in 
which he declared Field the “most chari- 
table and lovable character” he had ever 
known, 

In_ conclusion, Judge Holdom read 
“Little Boy Blue,” that begins “The little 
toy dog is covered with dust,” one of the 
best known of Field’s poems. 

Among the honorary pall bearers were 
Mayor William E. Dever; President 
Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern uni- 
versity; President Max Mason of the 
University of Chicago; James Stephens, 
Irish author ; Judge Charles G. Allen of 
St.Louis; Charles H. Dennis, editor of 
the Chicago Daily News and author of 
“Eugene Field’s Creative Years”; Henry 
B. Fuller, Clarence A. Hough and Wal- 
ter M. Hill, authors; Mayor Charles H. 
Bartlett of Evanston ; Congressman 
Henry R. Rathbone; and W. C. Dunlap, 
former mayor of Cleveland Heights, O. 

When Field died in 1895, he was con- 
ducting the “Sharps and Flats” column 
of the Chicago Daily News. He had 
formerly done newspaper. work in St. 
Louis, Kansas City and other mid-west- 
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—concentration, at 
ONE cost means a 
greater impression, 
Follow the National 
advertisers who use the 
Plain Dealer ALONE to 

do it. 


W is the time 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


BRITISH AD MAN HERE 
TO SELL CEYLON 


Douglas E. Shaw Representing 3 Ceylon 
Papers Tells of Rubber Boom 
Prosperity—Formerly Com- 
mercial Editor 


Douglas E. Shaw, general manager of 
the London office of the Ceylon Observer, 
the Ceylon Daily News, and The Dina- 
mma, is in New 
York on behalf of 
the group of 
1ewspapers 
he represents, and 
to outline the 
American sales 
opportunities of 
‘Ceylon, now rap- 
idly becoming 
Westernized, He 
arrived in New 
York by the Ber- 
engaria on March 
2, and will remain 
in the United 
States until the 
end of this month. 

“My object in visiting the United 
States,” said Mr. Shaw, “is to urge Am- 
erican advertisers to take advantage of 
the opportunities presented by the remark- 
able economic progress of Ceylon. As 
a result of this progress, which has been 
accelerated by the present boom in the 
tea and rubber industries, Ceylon now 
takes a prominent position among the 
markets of the Orient. She is less over- 
shadowed by her great neighbor, India, 
and exporters on both sides of the At- 
lantic are taking an increasing interest in 
this prosperous island. Its total trade 
with the United States approximates 
$34,000,000. 

“The Ceylonese public includes a com- 
munity of extremely wealthy people, as 
well as a vast body of peasant farmers 
whose comparatively high purchasing 
power constitutes a most important factor 


1925 WAS RECORD BREAK- 
ING YEAR IN BEAUMONT 
TRADE TERRITORY 


Our industrial plants filled more 
orders, our ports showed increase 
in shipping, our retail. merchants 
had the best trade since 1920. 
The Beaumont Trade Territory 
is IN a prosperous condition. This 
territory is covered only by 


THE BEAUMONT 
ENTERPRISE 
and 
THE BEAUMONT 
JOURNAL 


“Ask Beckwith — He knows !°* 


Doucras E. SHaw 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
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in trade. The population of the island 
is roughly 5,000,000. The standard of 
life of the educated classes is high, and 
embraces all the features of modern civ- 
ilization. Manufactured goods and lux- 
uries of all kinds find a demand not only 
from the 10,000 European, residents but 
from the much larger public of prosper- 
ous Ceylonese, American cars and trucks 
are being imported at an average rate of 
40 per week.” 

Mr. Shaw spent more than five years in 
Ceylon, starting as a tea planter. He was 
then engaged by one of the leading mer- 
chant houses of Colombo, thereby gaining 
an experience of trade and agriculture 
which enabled him to take the position 
of commercial editor of the Ceylon Ob- 
server. Three years ago he was sent to 
reorganize the London office, which has 
developed considerably owing to the 
amalgamation of the Observer with the 
Daily News and the Dinamina to form 
a publishing house on the most up-to-date 
lines. His office is located at 180 Fleet 
street. 
ee, 


“So. Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 
SUNDAY. .59,202 DAILY. .34,321 


In addition to complete coverage in 
Florida’s industrial and commercial city, 
the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns 
in twenty-four South Florida counties— 
the heart of the most rapidly growing 
and wealthiest section of Florida. This 
territory includes the rich industrial cit- 
rus, phosphate and truck-raising district 
of the State. 

The Tribune stands TWELFTH among 
the newspapers of the United States in 
volume of advertising printed during 
the year 1925—21,650,678 lines. 


Only one New York newspaper and only 
one Chicago newspaper printed more ad- 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa Tribune 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


National Representatives 


NNN SC 


N some cities, the “leading”’ 

newspaper may have merely a 
few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
Papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 


‘SECTIONS - 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
LOUISVILLE KY 
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MARQUETTE “U” SEEKS TO ENCOURAGE 
INITIATIVE AMONG ITS STUDENTS 


Freshmen Spend Considerable Time in Laboratory to Test Fit- 
ness for Newspaper Work—Practical Experience 
Offered on Milwaukee Dailies 


By J. L. O’SULLIVAN 


Director, College of Journalism, Marquette University 


OURSES in the College of Journalism 
at Marquette University are designed 
to give students a knowledge of back- 
ground and cul- 
tural subjects; to 
show them how 
this knowledge 
may be applied to 
practical journal- 
istic work and to 
teach them the 
fundamentals of 
writing, editing 
and newspaper 
management. Full 
development of 
individuality and 
initiative is en- 
couraged and fos- 

J. L. O’SuULLIvAN tered. 

Marquette seeks 
to give the student a broad knowledge of 
History, Economics, Sociology, a foreign 
language, as well as of English and pro- 
fessional Journalism subjects. 

Taming the freshmen presents the most 
difficult problem. 

The first year, no instruction in pro- 
fessional journalism subjects is given. 
However, the freshman English course is 
designed to teach a clear, forceful and en- 
tertaining style, by a close study of 
words, sentence structure, paragraph 
topics and extended composition, with 
rulés for emphasis, coherence and unity 
as applied to newspaper requirements. It 
isthe aim to train the freshman in ac- 
curate observation, pithy and graphic ex- 
pression. The freshman also makes a 
study of the leading newspapers of the 
country for the purpose of gaining an 
idea of their characteristics. 

Considerable time is spent by the fresh- 
man in the “laboratory,” fitted up as an 
editorial room, so that he may gain an 
idea of the way such an office is con- 
ducted. Here he learns typewriting and 
terms in general use in journalism from 
contact with upper classmen. 

The remainder of the freshman course 
is made up of history, a foreign language, 
public speaking and an elective of a 
science, economics or some other such 
branch that will fit into his future course 
of study. 

Such a curriculum permits the student 
to have sufficient knowledge of journal- 
ism to determine whether or not he de- 
sires to follow his studies; enables the 
faculty to decide whether the student has 
the necessary qualifications and finally 
gives a knowledge of subjects which may 
be applied to work in later years. 

Fundamentals of news writing and re- 
porting are taught during the sophomore 
year, coupled with a continuation of his- 
tory, English, foreign language and of 
the science, economics or whatever the 
student may have started the first year. 

The theory is given-in lectures and dis- 
cussions in the class room; the practical 
in assignments given for work on the 
student paper and on the Milwaukee 
papers. In the editorial room of the 
Marquette Tribune, the upper classmen 


fashions 


Daily and Sunday 
Features of Many 
Types and Alli 


Sizes 
@ 
FAIRCHILD 


Newspaper Services 
8 East 13th St. New York 


are the editors and hold the executive 
positions while the reporting is done by 
the sophomores. During the sophomore 
year, the students also cover news for 
the Milwaukee papers, taking their as- 
signments direct from the editors and re- 
porting back to them. All of the work 
for the Marquette Tribune as well as the 
other student publications while done 
under close faculty supervision is under 
the control of students of the College of 
Journalism. 

Following the course in reporting and 
news writing, copy reading is taken up. 
Along with the work in the class room, 
the students work on the copy desk of the 
publications, read proof and perform 
other such duties under actual publishing 
conditions. The other professional sub- 
jects are taught during the junior and 
senior years. The junior studies history 
of journalism for a semester, followed by 
journalism ethics. He also takes mechani- 
cal journalism for one semester. The 
Marquette College of Journalism has a 
printing equipment work $50,000 which 
is at the disposal of the students. All of 
the University printing, including publica- 
tions and catalogues, is done by the Mar- 
quette Press. Students during the semes- 
ter of mechanical journalism, spend con- 
siderable time in the printing shop to 
learn under actual working conditions, 
type, make-up and the mechanical side 
of the work. A course in newspaper 
management, where the class room lec- 
tures and discussions are supplemented 
by actual management experience on the 
college publications, is also given during 
the junior year. The junior continues 
his foreign language, history, English 
and in addition takes logic and psy- 
chology. 

During the senior year, editorial writ- 
ing is required for one semester. The 
only other required journalism study 
during the senior year is a course “Edi- 
torial Co-ordination” in which the stu- 
dent makes a study of the history and 
recent developments and tendencies of 
law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
nursing, and other professions, taught on 
the campus, so that he may be able to 
at least know some of the authorities, 
traditions and hopes of the other callings. 

The senior has usually made up his 
mind about what he will do after he 
leaves the University, and he may choose 
from courses in advertising, the country 
newspaper, critical writing, feature writ- 
ing, trade journalism, publicity and news 
agencies during his final year. 

Along with each of these courses, stu- 
dents do practical work. They edit com- 
munity newspapers, giving the editor a 
vacation and there has never been a case 
where Marquette sent students out to 
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edit a county paper that the editor didn’t 
admit that they put out a better paper 
than he did. .They. write stories for the 
United Press and the Associated Press. 
They work for several of the many trade 
journals in Milwaukee, some making an 
average of $25 a week from articles 
turned in to these publications, while 
they are attending school. Feature stories 
throughout the city are covered and writ- 
ten for publications. Some are printed, 
and some are not, but the students get 
the experience, if not the checks. The 
senior also studies general ethics and con-. 
tinues his foreign language and English. 

During the entire four years of study, 
the students attend weekly meetings of 
the Marquette Press Club. All students 
of journalism are members. These meet- 
ings, presided over and conducted by the 
students, with faculty members present, 
are designed to allow an opportunity for 
free discussion of various phases of , 
journalism which might not be touched 
upon in class work. Problems, and 
tendencies are taken up and the discussion 
is guided to build ever higher ideals in 
the minds of the future journalists. Us- 
ually some executive or other worker 
from a Milwaukee newspaper or other 
publication is present at these meetings 
to present ideas on the subject under dis- 
cussion from the most practical point of 
view. 

With such a course, Marquette has - 
found through 16 years’ experience in 
journalism instruction that the average 
student is able to go out into ‘the world 
and reflect credit upon himself and his 
Alma Mater. 


J. L. O’Sullivan, author of this-article, 
11th in a series interpreting the work of 
journalism schools to editors of the na- 
tion, is himself a Marquette alumnus, 
being graduated with the first journalism 
class in 1914. After a year with the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, he joined the United 
Press as Wisconsin’ manager. Later he 
was transferred to New York as manager 
of the U. P. local office. In 1920 he was 
appointed manager of the U. P. Central , 
division, with headquarters in Chicago, 
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The Morning 
Telegraph 


Is the giant influence on 
the Turf, in Society, Music, 
Theatre, Motion Picture 
and Finance, having the 
largest circulation of any 
Daily in the United States 
at a ten-cent Price. 


Circulated in every State 
in the Union and the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. 
An exclusive market for its 
advertisers. 


Che Morning Celegraph 
50th St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. City 
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subquently taking: over the same work 
the southwest with Kansas City his off 
He left the U-. P. in 1924 for his pres, 
work. 


Hines Promoted on S. F. Bulletin | 


William Hines, lately managing edil 
of the San Francisco Bulletin, has bf 
made general manager of the paper. 


Weeklies Buy Harness Gazette | 


Following the death of T. J. Mow; 
editor of the Harness Gazette at Ro} 
N. Y., the publication has’ been sold} 
his son, T. Clayton Mowry, to the C,| 
Ryder Publishing Company of Coblesl| 
N. Y., which will continue the paj| 
The company also publishes the Cob! 
kill, Times and Cherry Valley Gaze} 
weekly newspapers. 

For the spring motoring rush we s} 
gest, “Drive slowly or you may be dri} 
slowly.’—Columbia Record. 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More thar 


DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 
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10 IDLENESS FOR “SPECIALS” COVERING 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA 


lust Keep in Close Touch With Politics of Virtually Every 
| Country to Write Accurately—Good Facilities 
for Press 


ENEVA, Feb. 23.—Special correspon- 
> dent in Geneva is not a job of idle- 
is and pleasure by the great silvery 
j¢ of Switzerland. On the contrary, it 
serhaps one of the most exacting jobs 
© a special in the whole of Europe. 
2: importance of Geneva is hard to 
ige from afar, one has to go there to 
(an idea of the varied nature of the 
rial’s task. 
stead of following the politics of one 
entry, the special at Geneva has to fol- 
) the international politics of almost 
[the countries of Europe. A dozen 
3s a day he meets representatives of 
(powers and small powers, and he has 
ye more than ordinarily familiar with 
| outstanding questions interesting the 
jatry of each. As soon as a big ques- 
( comes up, it is not the argument of 
i side which he has to follow and re- 
7, but the arguments of both sides, to 
| nothing about what the representa- 
is of neighboring States have to say 
the same question. 
he desk of every special working in 
«eva is daily piled with reports and 
urs from all parts of Europe, treaties, 
Ings of special commissions, statistics 
‘ade, information on boundaries, arbi- 
-0ON arguments, as well as a mass of 
jespondence from all sorts of sects and 
les. Everything has its importance, 
faery paper has to be read through 
care. 
| is with a digest of all these docu- 
s in his head that the special begins 
laily task. At the League headquar- 
\there is a very fine section set aside 
he press. In a large room-a dozen 
fortably sized tables, not desks, are 
ived for members of the press, and 
- regular correspondent has a large 
‘for his mail, big enough to take 
7 letters, which can be dropped into 
trough a wide slit at the top. This 
‘Ss a roomy locker, big enough for a 
writer. The names of the journalists 
tese lockers are of men from all cor- 
of the earth, North and South Amer- 
Japan, and every part of Europe. 
a the writer visited the press sec- 
jof the League all the lockers were 
se except No. 13. Are newspaper 
isuperstitious? By now even No. 13 
‘have a tenant, for the newspaper 
are growing rapidly in numbers. 
ithe press room there is a large no- 
board, and all announcements are 
(on it before being given out. In 
Vay every press man can know the 
\latest by referring to the board. 
| opposite the press room, across a 
(corridor, is the telegraph office, and 
(by are spacious telephone booths. 
‘oom being on the ground floor, ac- 
'S easy. 
ly as is the press section now, it is 
to be busier still when Germany 
| into the League. With the thor- 
less which characterizes our former 
fs, they mean to do the League for 
is worth. Already there are four 
ent German correspondents in Ge- 
levoting their attention to the labors 
p League, and when the entry of 
ny takes place this number will be 
sed probably to twelve or more. 
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From the history of American news- 
paper men who have been sent to Geneva 
to follow the League activities, one might 
almost make a forecast of the inevitable 
entry of America into the League. 

Joseph E, Sharkey represents the As- 
sociated Press in Geneva and is a well- 
known figure. 

Robert Neville is in Geneva for the 
New York Times, Albin Johnson for the 
New York World, E. Percy Noel for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Henry , 
Wood for the United Press. It is un- 
derstood that they will shortly be joined 
by other permanent American correspon- 
dents, for it is becoming daily more and 
more realized that the League of Nations 
needs a special man’s full time if it is to 
be properly covered. 

Other countries have fully recognized 
the importance of the League as a news 
center. Buenos Aires La Nacion has sent 
Honorio Roigt there. La Nacion was the 
first Latin American newspaper to send a 
permanent correspondent to Geneva. 
Even a small country like Holland has 
two permanent correspondents, Czecho- 
slovakia one. Of course, when the 
League is in session all the big news in- 
terests send men specially to Geneva. 

Increase of competition has come with 
increase of work, and news through dele- 
gates is much sought after. It is here 
that the permanent man has a great ad- 
vantage over specials sent to Geneva only 
during a session of the League. The per- 
manent man is known, and delegates know 
just what they can say to him, whereas 
with the strange correspondent they are 
often silent. 

Space for newspaper men in the room 
where the Council of the League meets 
is already growing very limited, and their 
accommodation is one of the pressing 
problems. Each correspondent has_ his 
allotted seat. 


Prints 176-Page Edition 


The Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazette- 
Telegraph last Sunday issued its annual 
edition carrying 176 pages. The issue 
was claimed to be the largest ever pub- 
lished between the Pacific Coast and the 
Missouri river. More than 28 tons of 
newsprint were used. Preparation of the 
edition took nine weeks’ time. 


China Press Sued for $57,000 


An action for alleged arrears in salary 
amounting to $42,000 and approximately 
$15,000 damages for default in payment, 
has been filed in the U. S. Court for 
China recently by H. C. Norman, 
against the Shanghai China Press, Ameri- 
can morning paper, with whom he was 
formerly employed as advertisement man- 
ager. 
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March 16—TInter-State Circulation 
Managers’ Assn., ninth annual 
meeting, Reading, Pa. 

March 16-17—Mid-West Circulation 
Managers’ Assn., semi-annual con- 
vention, Tulsa, Okla. 


April 5-6—Insurance Advertising, 
Men of the Pacific Coast, first 
meeting under auspices Insurance 
Advertising Conference, Los An- 
geles. 

April 7-13—First Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

April 7-9—Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., convention, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

April 9—Mid-Tennessee Press Assn.. 
meeting, Nashville, Tenn. 

April 9-10—Panhandle Press Assn., 
convention, Amarillo, Tex. 

April 12-14—Fourth District A. A. 
C. W., annual convention, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

April 17—Association of Newspa- 
per Syndicates, meeting, New 
York City. 

April 18-24—Forest Week. 

April 19-24—Associated Press, an- 
nual meeting of members, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

April 19-24—American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 


SHORT STORIES DONE 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 


POE, STEVENSON, DUMAS 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run to Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills 


Write for Rates 


WHEELER - NICHOLSON, Inc. 


373 4th Ave. New York City 


Gansiatent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


We do not use just one 
outstanding success. to 
show you as proof of our 
ability. Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 
a success. 


We have 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa | 


proven our 


THE FIRST TIME! 


A HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
novel has been released for 
newspaper publication 


“THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH” 
BY THE WORLD’S BEST 

SELLER— 


This story abounds in dramatic 
incident and compelling 
situations 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
John N. Wheeler, Pres. 


154 Nassau St. New York City 
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A. P. Speakers Over Radio 


Executives and editors of the Associ- 
ated Press went on the air in various 
cities of the country March 8, telling 
how A.P. news is gathered and distri- 
buted. Stations used were WJZ, New 
York; WMAQ, Chicago; WSB, At- 
lanta; KPO, San Francisco; KOA, 
Denver, and WDAF, Kansas City, with 
numerous local stations picking up the 
talks and rebroadcasting them. 


Teaching Journalism by Radio 


On March 9, Station WBZ, Boston, be- 
gan a radio broadcast course on journal- 
ism, with Edward E. Whiting, Boston 
Herald, lecturer. Consisting of a series 
of eight weekly lectures, the course will 
give instructions in reporting, make-up 
work and social department work. The 
writing of editorials, headlines and feature 
stories will be emphasized. Manuscripts 
sent in by enrolled students will be criti- 
cized by the instructor and returned with 
corrections and suggestions. 


Insurance Against 
Rising Feature Costs 


Five pages of exclusive 
newspaper features, includ- 
ing Editorial, Women’s, 
Sports, Comics, News Fea- 
tures and News Photos 
each day. 


Serial fiction by Beatrice Burton, 
author of “The Flapper 
Wife,” “Love Bound,” etc. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


RADIO interest 
IS growing 
DAILY. Is the 
INTEREST in 
YOUR radio 
PAGE growing 
AT the same 
RATE? We have 
THE features 
THAT will bring 
YOU radio 
CIRCULATION. 


AUDIO SERVICE 
326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 


MARKET 
NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


An unusual financial service 
that places emphasis on the 
news that influences the 
course of security and com- 
modity prices. 


COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CEN TRAL N EWS 


of America 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


42 New St., New York City 
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WEEKLY PAPERS MUST 
MODERNIZE TO LIVE 


Encroachment of City Dailies Can Be 
Met with Enlivened News and 
Make-Up Bridgman Tells 


Wisconsin Press 


A rapidly changing world, bringing the 
commercial disintegration of the rural 
town and, in consequence, an extension 
of the trade radii 
of the large cities 
far beyond their 
suburban — limits, 
has. made the met- 
ropolitan news- 
paper far more 
powerful and 
prosperous than 
it ever has been 
before. 

Such was the 
picture of the 
broadening mar- 
ket for the big 
city newspaper 
and the narrow- 
ing market for 
the country weekly painted by W. H. 
Bridgman, editor of the Stanley (Wis.) 
Republican, in an address at the recent 
annual convention in Milwaukee of the 
Wisconsin Press Association. 

The convention, held for three days, 
closed with the re-election of the follow- 
ing officers: John A. Kuypers, editor, 
De Pere Journal Democrat, president ; 
Merlin Hull, editor, Black River Falls 
Journal, vice-president, and Louis H. 
Zimmerman, editor, Burlington Standard 
Democrat, secretary-treasurer, 


Joun A. KuyPrErs 


Editor & Publisher 


The Spring Valley Sun, with Charles 
Lowater, editor, was awarded first prize 
in class 1 of the community service con- 
test held in 1925 by the Association, to 
determine the weeklies which performed 
the outstanding service to their com- 
munities. 

The Burlington Standard Democrat, 
of which Louis H. Zimmerman is editor, 
was awarded first prize in class 2 for 
“siving effective support to a variety of 
commendable objects.” The Algoma 
Record Herald, Harry H. Haideman, ed- 
itor, was awarded second prize. 

For promoting effectively a single im- 
portant project, honorable mention was 
given to the Waupaca County Post, D. 
F. Burnham, editor, and to the Waterloo 
Courier, J. Lewis White, editor. 

To save the country weekly from the 
strong competition of the city daily, it 
must modernize: both its makeup and en- 
liven its news, declared Mr. Bridgman, 
at the meeting. 

“My opinion is that we will sink or 
swim with the old home town and our 
chief concern at this time should be in 
getting her sighted and sailing on an 
even keel,’”’ he added. 

The editors were guests of the Muil- 
waukee Journal and Milwaukee Sentinel 
during their stay here. 


Blames Movies for Paper’s Suspension 


Roy Jarnigan, for the last year pub- 
lisher of the Linn Grove (la.) Indepen- 
dent, which has been issued from the 
plant of the Peterson Patriot, last week 
discontinued the Independent. In an- 
nouncing the suspension he said that the 
people of the community were evidently 
more interested in movies than in a 
newspaper and had failed to support his 
venture. 


for March 13, 1926 


PRAISES “YELLOW PRESS” 


British Student Says It Is More Human 
Than Class Press of Britain 


“The legitimate type of ‘yellow press’ 
had done more to crystallize the imagina- 
tion of the American people and to lead 
the foreigner to an interest and early 
understanding of America than has prob- 
ably any other agency.” 

That is the conclusion of John Greier- 
son, of the University of Glasgow, who 
has spent a year in the United States in 
a study of newspapers, and who is now 
at the University of Wisconsin under 
a social science research fellowship. 

Mr. Greierson has made an intensive 
analysis of the methods used by Ameri- 
can newspapers to appeal to readers’ in- 
terests. Comparing the so-called “yellow 
press” with the class press of England, 
Mr. Greierson finds the former far more 
attractive and more in accord with the 
watts of its readers. 

“The biggest mistake of the British 
press is its failure to recognize the value 
of comics and sports news and of what 
the American press calls the ‘human in- 
terest’ story,” declared Mr. Greierson. 

“The yellow press is much more human 
than the conservative. Papers here appeal 
largely to a public trained in the vaude- 
ville and the movies, and under such con- 
ditions there is no place for editorial 
prudishness and false modesty.” 


Anderson Named S. F. Chronicle M. E. 


Karl Anderson, for many years politi- 
cal editor of the San Francisco Chronicle 
and then assistant managing editor, has 
been given the full title of managing 
editor. 


Classified 


EDITOR & PUBLISHE| 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line : 
4 Times — .55 per line ' 
White space charge at same rate per line ¢ 
insertion as earned by frequency of inser'| 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 naar 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the righs 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement, ~ 
COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


ADVERTISING ' 


iC 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want !Ff 
business, communicate with the Internati |l 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1}, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


eee 
Special Pages 


EEE Z 
Special Feature Pages—Local display devel 4 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Bi 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special | 
tions. Every account guaranteed. Williar} 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Ei 
& Publisher. : 


(Continued on following page) 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


SERVICE 


Write to the classified depart- 
ment of Editor & Publisher if 
you want to buy or sell Used 
Equipment. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


MONOME 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Printing Press Control 


“The Safest System in 
the World” 
For Large and 
Small Plants 
Consult Our Nearest Office 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Chicago Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit Buffalo 


Philadelphia St. Louis 
H, B, SQUIRES CO.—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


= 6 4 
USED NEWSPAPERPRESSES 


COTt 16, 24 and 32-Page Presses 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work. 

HOE Quadruple, Sextuple, Sextuple color Press, 
Octuple and Double Sextuple Presses. 
DUPLEX Flat Bed Press—Prints 4, 6 or 8 
pages. Also Duplex-Quadruple Stereotype Press, 
Metropolitan Pattern. 

POTTER—16 page stereotype press with stereo- 
type machinery. Very good and very cheap 
press. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - - - - - Monadnock Block 
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Modern | 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 

in your Pay Roll. Are | 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! I 


HAMILTON MEG. CO) 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


HOE New-Design 
Heavy-Duty 
Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy-duty work 
from the best grade of materials. 
Heavy supporting Frames are cast 
in one piece and secured by two 
substantial crossbar castings. Bed, 
with five second travel in one direc- 
| tion for wet mats and twenty sec- 
| ond travel for dry mats, accommo- 
dates the largest single and double- 
page chases in ordinary use. 


— = —* 


Designed Especially for 
Dry Mats 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


504-520 Grand St., New York Ci’ 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Stree’ 
BOSTON, MAS 


also at 


Editor & Publish 


er 


March it Ssenl G26 


for 


Employment—Equip 


ment—Services 


ISINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
= 


Brokers 


i a 
csive Daily in Illinois, county seat town 
3,000. Needs good management. $35,- 
ieasy terms. Prop. 7021x. The H. fF. 
wchs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


Daily in Southern city of 18,000, growing 
¢ Old established paper but run down. 


fed cheap. Good opportunity for man with 
)0 capable of rebuilding business. _In- 
Saerop. 1347x. The H. F. Henrichs 


ey, Litchfield, Ill. 


(Desirable Weekly and Job Plant, exclus- 
eeld New Jersey, splendid equipment, good 
sition, earning handsome dividends. [nitial 
ynt $10,000 without real estate, or $15,000 
f-eal estate. J. B. Shale, Times Building, 
w York. 


Newspapers for Sale 


l, Newspaper, well equipped, for sale in 
Piountain city of 10,000; absolutely domi- 
sts field; making guaranteed net cash profit 
ri0 per cent on sale price; if you have 
{0.00 in actual cash for first payment, com- 
etails and audit of books furnished, other- 
information given. Address Box B-777, 
| & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—I want 
publisher who needs. a 
manager. My experience and energy will be 
valuable to him, B-818, Editor & Publisher. 
Advertising Man—Experienced on dailies; so 
licitor, ad writer, familiar with making lay- 
outs, etc., desires position with daily or maga- 
zine in South. Address B-795, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


to hear trom a 


soliciting advertising 


Advertising Manager—Thoroughly experienced 
newspaper executive with an enviable record over 
sixteen years, wants connection with progressive 
Paper in city over hundred thousand. Prefer 
second or third paper where possibilities are 
limited only by effort put forth. Successful 
organizer,. leader and creator of business. 
Young, aggressive, married. Want permanent 
connection where record will be recognized. 
Write for full particulars. Address B-793, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Classified Manager, now 
employed. Over 14 years’ experience Metro- 
politan newspapers. Thoroughly experienced, 
seasoned go-getter; local display, publicity, 
national accounts, merchandising, etc. At pres- 
ent. managing local daily of over 65,000. Best 
credentials. Address B-754, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspapers Wanted 


‘Young Men of established newspaper 
tand one young man of business capacity 
| join a publisher who will sell his news- 
izradually to capable men. State terms. 
‘ Editor & Publisher. 


hay $25,000 down on suitable daily in 
i states. Negotiations confidential. The 
‘Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


CIRCULATION 
Promotion 


ution—When quick, additional circulation 
te becomes necessary, remember that our 
| years in this one line of endeavor 
) proof against experimenting, Write or 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
kCincinnati, Ohio. 

ution Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
¥:., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
ly) Club Campaigns. 


(ders, Daily Average per solicitor from 


Sgested circulation promotion canvas, 
ima on a two pay plan. Total cost less 
pe. order. Investigate without delay. 


Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


| Ledger and Polish Telegram are the 
tomers this week. Write for samples of 
ert, up-to-date service. The Graphic 
ce, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


i Cartoonist wanted by morning daily 
£ 200,000, over night from New York. 
sed on previous experience and quality 
‘| Position permanent with opportunity 
dincement. Applications confidential. 
_jitor & Publisher. 


dvertising Solicitor, and copy writer, 
md, wanted. Steady position for capable 
{ply B-783, Editor & Publisher. 


it Editor in 70,000 town night’s ride 
ir York. Must be competent judge of 
t feature values, also Possessing tact. 
jeording to qualifications. Outline in 
religious, fraternal and social affili- 
al send samples of make-up and edi- 
\ddress B-807, Editor & Publisher. 


| Advertising Salesman. Must be first 
°/ writer, layout man and salesman. 
"nm preferred. Write giving full par- 
emeoreSdlary, are and references. 
Hdress Box 1234, Editor & Publisher. 


tA large and representative Printing 
Many has an opening for a sales- 
tably—but not necessarily—one with 
in Some kindred line. Write giving 
tulars with regard to age, experience 
U desired. B-803, Editor & Publishes 


/EMPLOYMENT 


| Situations Wanted 
Age 40, Hustler. 


A 
i Man with 
d Opportunity. 

“© good. Available immediately. B- 
t! & Publisher. 

iy ~Manager-Solicitor, 

tection with growing paper in city 
1,000 and 150,000 where marked 
a! copy-writer, linage and good-will 
Sneeded. Hard work, keen competi- 
etrent. Salary $60, but future 
ving conditions first considerations. 
& Publisher. 


Aight China 


circulation experience 


28, married, 


Assistant City Editor of newspaper of 200,000 
circulation wishes to join a publisher who will 
sell his newspaper gradually to capable man. 
Have make-up, copy-reading, executive and 
reportorial experience. 25 years old. Another 


young man of established editorial ability and 
another young man of business ability also 
available. State terms. B-798, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Business Manager—Who can use a real busi- 
ness manager with unusual experience and abil- 
ity? One whose connections have been so thor- 
oughly involved in all departments of newspaper 
publishing that he can truthfully say he actually 
‘knows what it is all about”. This man is now 
employed, not obliged to change, but has sub- 
stantial reason for seeking new permanent con- 
nection. His experience has been in daily and 
Sunday field with circulation 50,000 to 100,000. 
He prefers to settle in East, Southeast or East 
of Chicago. Address B-810, Editor & Publisher. 


Business and Advertising Executive—Metro- 


pelitan and provincial experience. Owing to 
certain tentative future plans, would consider 
tempcrary engagement with Eastern Paper 


desiring more efficiency and greater production 
of business. Salary and bonus or commission. 
Address Box 787, Editor & Publisher. 


Cartoonist, Caricaturist, sketch artist, editorial 
cartoons, seeks connection with reliable news- 
Paper, samples. B-785, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager now employed, desires to 
make a change. 15 years’ experience on 
morning, evening and Sunday publications, 
Thorough knowledge of all branches of circula- 
tion work. AJ reference from present and 
former employers. B-757, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, capable of 
opposition circulation and directing 


segregating 
intelligent 


Situations Wanted 


City Editor—At present New York City execu- 
tive. Alert, resourceful, intelligent. Know 
wants of readers in large and small cities. For 
details—Write B-812, Editor & Publisher. 
Classified Advertising Manager wants Oppor- 
tunity on paper with larger field for develop- 
ment, Thoroughly experienced in Selling, train- 
ing clerks, telephone operators and salesmen. 
Knows detail work and bookkeeping systems. 
A clean-cut, hard worker, who is competent to 
take charge of department on large newspaper. 
Has ability to secure co-operation, Age 28. 
Neat appearing, coliege education. Agressive. 
Rest references. B-814, Editor & Publisher. 
Composing Room Foreman—High-class 
tive with ability to produce unusual results by 
practical as well as efficiency methods. Con- 
versant with problems of all departments. Fine 
recommendations showing exceptional results 
from former connections will be submitted to 
those interested, B-811, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman, married, 37 years 
eld, wants permanent position only. Plenty of 
experience. Address B-769, Editor & Publisher, 
E ditorial Executive, twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence; now open for position. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in co-ordination, mechanical circula- 
tion and editorial departments, Brilliant writer 
with ideas. Fifteen years in last position, 
Employers say “Cannot recommend him too 
highly for any editorial position.” B-801, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Experienced Newspaperman, 3 
grind after long years of service with small 
and large Papers, on which he has held high 
positions, one of which he now occupies, wants 
to buy interest in small daily or good weekly, 
or would purchase outright if Proposition is at- 
tractive. Security of j 
association and agreeable living conditions first 
requisite. All replies 
tor & Publisher. 


execu- 


tiring of daily 


Situations Wanted 


Sports Editor and expert writer, age 24; six 
years experience; thoroughly trained in makeup 
and sport copy desk work; would like to con- 
nect with large paper, East or West; live wire, 
Producer of great copy; now employed. B-739, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
Composing Room: Service 


Business Managers will 
chine operators? 


save 40% of their ma- 
time on ad-composition by in- 


stalling my “ad-mark-up” system, It will pay 

for itself first month, Price $25. Frank 

Jacobs, 107 Duane Street, New York City. 
Equipment for Sale 

Flat Casting Box, Wesel make, 8 col. size, 

automatic locking, casts any thickness up to 

type high. This is duplicate equipment, prae- 


tically unused, and not 
& Publisher, 


For Sale or Exchange—Large Scott cylinder 
press, model 8 linotype, Sidney folder; each 
with A.C. motor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good securities or 
guaranteed preferred stock. Martin B, Trainor, 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
oe Fendler Branch, A. T, F, Co., New York 
ity. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 


sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill, 


needed. B-800, Editor 


Investment, congenial Equipment Wanted " 
confidential. B-797, Edi- Press—Wanted to purchase press 20 to 32 
pages. Write B-776, Editor & Publisher. 


In Any Capacity—Young woman wants job 
on trade magazine, or daily or weekly paper. 
Two years experience reporting and office work, 
References. Will go anywhere. Address B-778, 
Editor & Fublisher. 


Managing Editor—Capable, reliable, newspaper 
man with splendid training and experience, 
seeks permanent connection on evening paper. 
Age 32, married. Now managing editor of 
Florida Paper. B-802, Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor—New York newspaper man, 
with 16 years’ experience on both metropolitan 
and smaller dailies wants to connect with paper 
of about 25,000 to 50,000 circulation as M. E, 
Several years experience as executive on New 
York daily. Know T can deliver the goods and 
help build paper with constructive ideas. 
Pesiticn must be Dermanent. Married, 35 years 
old. _B-786, Editor « & Publisher. 

Managing Editor—Seasoned, wide experience 
on under dogs in successful building up stages, 
cities up to 400,000, Resourceful executive, fine 
organizer and _ trainer. Open for Proposition. 
B-815, Editor & Publisher, 


Manager—Able to handle business 


I : systemati- 
cally, supplying daily reports and monthly 
balance sheets showing condition both as to 


present date and month but 


f also by compari- 
son with previous year. i 


Build advertising, in- 


Y 5 inst same. Trained executive. Crease circulation, properly operate mechani- 
(Se aie pes he interview. Liberty March. 2! departments, take full responsibility of 
Ke B-794, Editor & Publishér newsroom, writing editorials and getting out 
Address B-794, Ec : good paper, if necessary. Economical, _re- 
: : ; 5 duce expenses to minimum without demoraliz- 
Fi ar ape A Mle Ur ne departments oF reducing quality of paper. 
building of new agencies and handling of lateet ont i Dapetey Nooo a cc ie 
Canvassers. Boe Pubtonae’ Good large city. Address B-804, care Editor & 
reference. -805, itor ublisher. Publisher. 

Creates Manager, 14 years’ successful ex- News Editor—Twenty years’ experience; last 
perience, desires to make permanent connec- ten as managing editor of one of Ohio’s best 
tion with publisher desiring, clean, legitimate Set ase eee pees bard _work, 
: ’ i - . cpa | i: y mscientio effort wi Insure 
circulation. Thoroughly acquainted with in permanency. _B-806, Editor & Publisher. 


dependent carrier system and capable promo- 
tion man. Can produce business at minimum 
cost. 35 years old. Best of references. Ad- 
dress B-796, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation—This man is looking for a perma- 
nent connection with mid-western daily where, 
upon proof of ability, he will be given charge 
of its circulaticn. Experience: 7 vears cf sell- 
ing which includes 2 years as manager of sales 
and advertising, and 2 years in newspaper cir- 


culation as_ solicitor, handling campaigns and 
contests. Age 27. Reference from each em- 
ployer. Not a dark chapter in my life. Address 


B-819, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor—Author, writer, journalist. Broad 
experience. Excellent references. To connect 
with live paper, journal, magazine. Any sound 
proposition, anywhere, considered. Lawrence 
E. Buchart, 233 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


City Editor—Capable young man, experienced 
in all departments of news handling; educated ; 
one year in state; wants place on growing 
Florida daily. Now on staf€ of large daily. 
B-816, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager—Young man aged 30 years 
with AAA record and best of references desires 
position as classified manager on paper of 
25,00@ to 100,000 circulation. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both selling and managing, on large 
metropolitan daily. Plenty of good ideas for 
developing and ability to put them over in a 
profitable way. Employed at present. Will go 
anywhere. Interview invited, B-756, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Publisher, with many years’ suc- 
cessful experience on medium and large papers, 
desires to connect with newspaper as publisher, 
general or business manager. Salary with par- 


ticipating interest or will invest reasonable 
amount in right property. Tlighest references 
as to ability and integrity. Write in confidence, 
giving full details to Box B:813) Editor & 
Publisher. 

Newspaper Executive with clean record of 


achievement as editor and publisher on first 
Paper in city of 75,000, desires similar posi- 
tion or assistant to publisher on larger paper, 
Know all angles of newspaper publishing, but 
especially valuable on business side in account - 
ing, circulation, display and classified. Per- 
sonal reasons for change; available immediately. 
Address B-771, Editor & Publisher, 


Production Manager capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility of all mechanical departments and 
onerations, with record of exceptional results, 
desires connection where efficiency methods as 
well as 20 years’ practical experience can he 
applied to mutual advantage, and where pub- 
lisher will share benefits with manager. B-688, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Second Hand Potter Proof Press, 17x25, wanted, 
Must be in good condition and priced right. 
Address Lewistown Democrat-News, Lewistown, 
Montana. 


Small Engraving Plant, 


second-hand, one in 


condition to turn out satisfactory work, yet re- 


quiring the services of only one man. 
B-817, 


Address 


Editor & Publisher. 


Evening Newspaper 


in New England city of 
150,000 population. Mak- 
ing profits. Can be largely 
improved. Price $200,000, 
$50,000 cash, balance on 


terms. 


PALMER, 
De WITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U, S, 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


[= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists inelude men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest Tesponsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Registration free. No 


charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


2 


& Publisher 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


REPARE for April showers with gal- 

oshes, umbrellas and raincoats. Ads 
for this approaching season may be ob- 
tained from the retail haberdashery and 
clothing stores, as well as the umbrella 
repairers—C. M. L. 


— — = —— = Sere | 
THE. THORN-A-GRAM | 
Paulibers WN Tero Go Lid—SANTIONN, WB __—_—teued Wel 
THORNE’S WEEKLY PRICE BULLETIN 


New Policy Adopted by Old Established Hardware House 
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lishments, obtainable from any good 
advertising cut service, and some live 
miscellaneous stuff pertaining to auto- 
mobiles, a readable section—and one that 
will be read—can be gotten together with 
little more effort than is often expended 
on the stereotyped ‘automobile section.” 
eile NG dls 


A large cake making concern of Bos- 
ton had a full page ad running in the 
Boston papers for several days. The cen- 
ter of the page was devoted entirely to 
the concern itself, its products, etc. In 
boxes surrounding the story were adver- 
tisements of the companies which supplied 


them with flour, extracts, machinery, 
trucks, etc. C. E. Pellissier, Boston, 
Mass. 
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for 


PRAISES PRESENT DAY PAPERS 


V. V. McNitt Says Modern Journalism 
Better Than That of Greeley’s Day 


Modern journalism, characterized by 
many critics as “commercialized,” is a 
vast improvement over the old political 
journalism of 50 years ago, Vv. V. Mc- 
Nitt, editor of McNaught’s Monthly, and 
president of McNaught’s Syndicate, told 
students of the department of journalism 
of the University of Michigan last week. 

MeNitt was in Ann Arbor as one of 
the speakers at the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Interscholastic 
Press Association, for which more than 
250 high school editors of the state as- 
sembled. 

“The advertising influence we hear so 
much about,’ he asserted, “is much less 
real and certainly far less pernicious, than 
the literal subsidizing of newspapers by 
political parties that took place in the 
days of Horace Greeley.” 

The convention was conducted under 
the combined auspices of the journalism 
department of the University of Michigan 
and the Michigan chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional journal- 
ism fraternity. 

Lee A. White, of the Detroit News was 
another newspaper speaker. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“HUN CH 
PUBLISHED 


A GOOD many attics, when cleaned up, 


-\W.H. THORNE.& CO, Ltd. 


je ace, | Storo Murs 8.39 to 6 Clase Saturday, boas M. 1820 


The “A-Gram” idea. (described below) 
as used by one newspaper 


An idea to induce regular advertisers 
to use more space, which means more 
revenue that would be steady and also one 
which means no more than the first call 
to put it over, is the use of the words 
“A_GRAM” attached to the firm’s name, 
for instance, Thorn-A-Gram. The ad 
is laid out as though it was another paper 
within the daily issue, and the firm’s name 
appearing as the publisher. It could also 
be made for a full page ad from non-ad- 
vertisers published weekly under the head- 
ing “Blankvilla AGram.’—G. S. P- 


Not every town can have an auto- 
mobile show this spring, but any news- 
paper can hold one in its columns. 
Furthermore, it can give such a special 
section real value to its advertisers by 
making it different from the all too com- 
mon hodge-podge of advertisements and 
“write-ups.” The method is simple: Run 
advertisements as usual, but replace the 
cut and dried manufacturers’ “publicity” 
by well written detailed descriptions of 


_ the various cars, accompanied, where pos- 


sible, by illustrations. The technical data 
for the descriptions can be obtained from 
the specifications that are a part of every 
car catalogue and local dealers usually 
can supply the illustrations. In addition, 
run very brief biographical sketches . of 
the dealers, accompanied by photographs 
of the men and of their places of business. 
With a few attractive heads and embel- 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


reveal some real treasures in an- 
tiques. Some of the best are old newspa- 
pers which contain interesting stories 
about folks prominent 50 and 75 years 
ago. Dig up one or two and invite the 
readers to join in the hunt. It will prove 
a good, live feature for a few weeks.—A. 
C. R., Superior, Wis. 


Get a series of interviews with promi- 
nent Trust Company officials as to the im- 
portance of making a will, information 
for widows on investing funds, how a 
Trust Company can assist individuals and 
corporations. The Davenport (la.) Dem- 
ocrat ran such a series each Sunday, 
and it was widely read.—L. G. D. 


City editors of small dailies or week- 
lies in communities where meetings are so 
few and far between as to make the keep- 
ing of an assignment book a discouraging 
proposition may find the use of a large 
calendar pad more satisfactory. When, 
for days at a time, the assignment book 
shows nothing, the negligent editor-report- 
er may fail to look at it and thus miss 
the occasional item he has jotted down for 
a far future date. The calendar that is 


torn off, day by day, will remedy this 
possibility—E. D. S., 
N. M. 


Albuquerque, 


« America’s Own” 


HELEN 
WILLS 


articles on 
week 


Secure her 
tennis; twice a 
through 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 West 58th Street 
New York City 


The Jeffersonville (Ind.) Evening News 
is running a series of letters from local 
residents on “Why It Pays to Buy at 
Home.” For each letter published the 
News pays one dollar. The letters are 
run under two column head, in box, top 
of page one and have created a lot of in- 


BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


If a man wills it so he can insure hj 
self against almost any type of | 
known. Insurance of today covers ab 
every field of endeavor. Here is mi 
rial for a feature story. Look up the | 
rious types of insurance, some of the [ 
usual cases, dancers who insure their k 
musicians their fingers, baseball rons 
their star players; in fact, there are) 
end of interesting cases —C. E. Pelliss) 
Boston, Mass. 


_ The New York Herald Tribune is p- 
ing $10 a week for the best suggest} 
from a member of the editorial staff > 
payee for the daily picture pagi- 


The World’s Greatest | 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 
illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 
throughout the United 
States and in foreign} 
countries. 
4 page ready-print color comics: | 
Write for samples and rates 


H. G. WELLS 


FIRST 
PUBLICATION | 


in the Newspapers | 


An Outline | 


of the Arts | 


To Run Fifteen Week: 
Beginning March 21 
In Sunday page or short dail}! 


installments | 
Profusely Illustrated | 


The McClure Newspaper Syndic: 


| 
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|_| 373 Fourth Avenue, New Y¥ 

SEB BBB ee Be 
THE WELFARE COMMIT! 


of the | 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGE! 
ASSOCIATION 


q 
Can supply you with co} 
petent circulation men 
capacity and ability capa! 
to take entire charge of y4| 
department or to fill imp’ 
tant posts in the departme) 


Address the Secreta 
Treasurer please, Mr. Cl 
ence Eyster, care 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 


terest. As Jeffersonville merchants | 
in close competition with Louisville stor 
this is especially good publicity for | 
local shop keeper. Any small town wh| 
has big city competition will find thi 
good will builder for their advertis | 
department, as well as from a reader 
terest point of view.—F. V. McCord, | 
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Added Purchasing Power in 


Creates a Substantial Market 


Experts of the New Yor 
cars registered by next 
over last year’s total. 
which contribute heavil 
mate 300,000. 


k State Motor Vehicle Bureau estimate that the number of 
Summer will have reached 1,900,000, an increase of 250,000 
They also report that new cars in the neighboring States, 
y to the Summer tourist traffic in New York will approxi- 


In 1925 the registration in this State was approximately 14 per cent greater than in 1924, 
and statisticians are led to believe that if the present rate of increase is maintained 
New York in seven or eight years will have twice the number of cars it now boasts. 


This indication of extr 
a substantial addition 
pire State. 


aordinary motor travel presents a purchasing power that makes 
to the indicated local wealth in any given section of the Em- 


New York is the Mecca of count] 


ess thousands of motoring tourists—it is likewise 
the Mecca of local dealers. 


Stock the dealers with 


your merchandise, then advertise the distribution in the daily 
newspapers. 


These New York newspapers 
| (tt 


Circu- 2,500 10,009 


New York State 


ee eee ee 
— will help move your goods. 
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Sunday Dinner Talk 


SeaZoa | HEN you check over the exclusive stories in your 
| Sunday newspaper, has this thought ever occurred 
to you: 


‘It isn’t the number of words that pour over my 
copy desk on Saturday night that count. It is the 
number of big outstanding stories that make dinner- 
table conversation on Sunday.”’ 


The exclusive dispatch that tells the story from a fresh angle, 
with a personal touch, is the story that makes the best “mouth- 
to-ear”” advertising. 


Every Sunday dispatch of the Consolidated Press is a “talk- 
about” story. Each story presents a new angle of a topic that 
‘s “in the news” or presents its latest interpretive development. 


You will find these distinctive dispatches in the one dominant 
newspaper in papers of metropolitan size down to those of 
10,000 or less in circulation because it isn't the number of 
words that pour over the copy desk that counts, but the number 
of stories that reach the reader and become a part of his daily 
conversation. 


Our Friday Night Leased Wire Service for Sunday morning 
papers presents the news behind the news in its most attractive 
form:—the ‘‘talk-about’’ story. 


For details write or wire to 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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' The charts below represent 
three graphic reasons why 
publishers seeking to in- 
crease their National Ad- 
vertising revenues should 
use The Chicago Tribune. 


Noa it 


In the territory covered by The 
Tribune (Zone 7) are to be found 
28% 4 bee? ertisers doing a national 
busin 


22% of the total number of adver- 
tising agencies are to be found in 
The Chicago Territory. 


| During 1924 28% of the money spent 

by National Advertisers in 29 leading 
| Magazines came from advertisers lo- 
cated in The Chicago Territory. 


at only in Chicago but in more than 
' 1,000 other communities throughout 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
__ Wisconsin, The Chicago Tribune is 
_ Tread every morning by an overwhelm- 
| ing majority of the manufacturers, 
bankers, lawyers, executives and busi- 
| ness men generally. 


i 
A dab 


in a a, a 1925 


‘Tis to be expected that a 
manufacturer knows the 
most about the product he 
sells. Publishers are cred- 
ited with exercising judg- 3 : 
ment when choosing “"yaneRrwe* 
mediums in which to advertise their own 
publications. 


In 1925, the overwhelming choice of 
publishers was Ihe Chicago Tribune. 


39 publishers used a total of 1,442,840 
agate lines of advertising space in Chicago 
newspapers in 1925. Over half, 741,011 


lines, were placed in The Tribune. 18 of 
the 39 used more space in The Tribune than in all the 
other Chicago newspapers combined. 


NEWS 20.2% 
HERALD -EXAMINER 10.2% 
7 3 


This extraordinary tribute to the worth of Tribune space 
comes from a class of space buyers unusually well 
qualified to judge media. 


e Uhicayo Cribun ¢ 


ween ttt tte nent ete meen nen este e weet eens: 


a £ ive Worids Greatest Newspaper “aes 


Circulation: 725,000 Daily, 1,117,000 Sunday | 


Editor & Publisher for March 


The 
First Woman 


Unveiled © 
in Turkey 


ails 


1926 


Halide Edib Hanum, who led the way for freeing her sex from polygamy, has written 
the story of her life. It marks the climax of a struggle against the tyrannies of a 


thousand years. 


For sheer drama, the narrative surpasses any biography of recent times 


By arrangement with the Century Company we offer the unique memoirs as a 
newspaper serial before book publication. 


No tale of the Arabian Nights is more fascinating than this first revelation by the 
beautiful woman who left a harem to attend college, fought asa soldier in the Turkish 
Army, and held a portfolio in the first revclutionary cabinet after Sultans ceased to 


rule the Ottoman Empire. 


The series of more than 
60,000 words will be 
released April 25, to 
continue Sunday and 
daily for four weeks; 
or it may be used in 
weekly chapters for a 
period of several months 


No reader can fail to 
be thrilled by Halide 
Edib Hanum’s dis- 
closures of the harem 
and her tragic adven- 
tures on the way to 
freedom from polygamy 


DE 
SYNDICATE 


GARDEN CITY 
Nese 


Up to the time this announcement is being written, Halide Edib Hanum’s memoirs 
have been offered to no newspaper, as we received the text only a few days ago 
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Heres 
proof 


281,770 LINES 


The Judgment 
of Experts 


In 1925, the great news- 
papers of the United States 
did mote advertising in 
the Herald Tribune than 
in any other New York 
newspaper 


HERALD — TRIBUNE 


~ 


1{94,78G LINES 


IMES 


| TIMES 105S-88.462 LINES 


151,144 LINES 


WORLD 


TUDY the chart above. It is based on figures 
S compiled by the statistical department of the 
New York Evening Post. 


It proves that in the minds of those best fitted to AMERICAN 
judge the worth of a newspaper and its circulation, 43,526 LINES 
the New York Herald Tribune has attained a domi- 
nant position and is the logical keystone for any 
campaign aimed to reach the influential people of 


New York, the World’s Greatest Market. 


Furthermore in all classifications in 1925 the Herald 
Tribune gained a total of 3,218,864 lines — or 
923,636 lines more than the combined gain of the 
Times, American and World. 


The New York Herald Tribune has no “trade” deals. 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


FIRST TO LAST — THE TRUTH: NEWS ~w EDITORIALS & ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHICAGO Woodward & Kelly 360 N. Michigan Ave. (9 DETROIT Woodward & Kelly Fine Arts Building Qo SAN FRANCISCO Thomas Emory 618 Market Place 


AMERICAN 
LOSS 
6,970 LINES 
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The Sesqui-Centennial will be 
celebrated in 


PHILADELPHIA 


The eyes of the nation will be turned toward Philadelphia on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the Sesqui-Centennial of the Independence of the United States. 


Millions of Americans will visit the Birthplace of Liberty this summer and fall. 


It is safe to predict that retailers in all lines will be kept busy supplying the wants of those 
who come here. 


Advertising plans of America’s national advertisers will need to take Philadelphia and the 
opportunities it offers into careful account. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 


newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


524,662 io, 


66 In 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest in 
nearly everybody reads Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Ine. 


321 Lafayette Boulevard 681 Market Street. 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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TTHE Chicago Tribune has announced 

plans for a newspaper plant to be 
erected north of Tribune Tower at Michi- 
gan boulevard and Tribune square. 

“The building now in immediate con- 
templation,” says the Tribune, “will mark 
the first step in a series of construction 

| operations which when completed will 
cover Tribune Square with a great news- 
paper plant and office building 220 x 300 
feet, the whole blending architecturally 
with the beauty of the mother structure, 
the tower.” 

The building to be constructed as soon 
as wreckers have finished tearing down 

the old garage building will cost $1,000,- 
000, and will consist of three basements 
and a pressroom floor, the temporary 
roof to be level with the upper Michigan 
| avenue driveway. It will be 118 by 132 
feet. Foundations will go to bedrock, be- 
ing planned to support the future struc- 
ture. 

Twenty new press units have been 
_planned for the new building, making 
eighty in all. This will give a capacity of 
_ 1,000,000 Tribunes daily, as compared, 
according to the Tribune, with “the prac- 
tical limit capacity at present of 730,000 
daily copies.” 

The Sunday Tribune, it was said, will 
be increased from present capacity of 
1,250,000 to 1,400,000. 

Plans have been perfected for 170 press 
units when the building program is com- 
plete. This will give a daily capacity of 
1,600,000 daily and 2,200,000 Sunday. 


Newspaper owners throughout the 
country arefacing the same situation 
that has compelled the Chicago Tribune 
to proceed with the erection of a $1,000,- 
000 addition to its plant which five years 
ago was considered adequate for the ex- 
pansion of at least a decade. In cities 
of 50,000 population as well as those 
centres of a million or more people, the 
demands of advertisers for large space 
and the necessity of giving complete and 
unbelievably speedy service to readers 
have placed unendurable burdens upon 
plants hailed as magnificent a few months 
or years before. 

One can recall, without much effort, 
4 number of newspaper homes looked 
upon as “permanent” for the next gen- 
‘ration when they were erected, yet en- 
irely inadequate to the publisher’s needs 
within the brief span of five years. The 
Detroit News plant 10 years ago was 
‘onsidered the zenith of newspaper plan- 
ung, architecturally and from the stand- 
omt of operations. It has been outgrown 
peveral times by the lusty strides of the 
News. The New York Herald Tribune, 
—leveland Plain Dealer, the Cleveland 
Vews, the Des Moines Register-Tribune, 
he Buffalo News—all of these and a 
lost of others are occupying new build- 
ngs or adding adjacent space to the 
lard-pressed existing plants at the pres- 
nt time. 

Of course, no newspaper publisher or 
my other business man planning for the 


_ Fine New Newspaper Plants 
Under Stress Of Rapid 


Chicago Tribune Announces ‘$1,000,000 Addition to N 
Amazingly Short Time—Speedy Service to 
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future in 1916 could have foreseen the 
activity of the past seven years.. The 
poorest of these post-armistice ‘years 
passed far beyond any predictions that 
might have been made for it a decade 
ago. Circulations have increased tre 
mendously since the war whetted public 
imterest in news columns. Advertising 
now presses the columns of many news- 
papers beyond the limits of safety.’ De- 
livery facilities which laid the evening 
paper on the subscriber’s porch before 
the evening meal ten, or even five years 
ago, are not able to meet the exigencies 
of the present. The morning paper which 
presents the complete story of last night’s 
hockey match or prize fight or the play- 
review, to the reader in a thirty-mile dis- 
tant suburb has the call over the 
competitor with only a bulletin, 


All of these demands on the newspaper 
plant have been intensified and again in- 
tensified in recent years. Twenty years 
ago, the movie played a small part in 
the entertainment of the public. Today 
it takes one night a week at least from 
the stay-at-home periods of many families. 
The automobile was an attribute only 
of the wealthy 15 years ago; today it is 
as integral a part of the home equip- 
ment as the kitchen table. It calls for 
its share of the day’s leisure period, 
Five years ago, the radio was unknown 
except to a few; today the rider on a 
New York or Chicago elevated railroad 
sees far more aerials than he does chim- 
neys. 

The newspaper editor of 1926, facing 
this competition against his highly perish- 
able product—news—is organized to meet 


Model of Chicago Tribune Tower as it will appear with million dollar addition. 


Inadequate 
Delivery 


ew Tower—Other Plants Outgrown in 
Readers Underlying Cause 


it and overcome it. His telegraph news 
is received by machines. A certain quota 
of his space is apportioned to features 
which require little rehandling in the 
office. Additional composing room equip- 
ment enables him to put out more editions 
and to put them out earlier—and addi- 
tional composing room equipment requires 
additional floor space. 

Sharing the new composing room ma- 
chinery with the editor, in fact getting 
more time and attention than the editor 
gets, is the overwhelming volume of 
local advertising, all of which is original 
composition. The composing rooms are 
taxed to the limit in time and space, 
and an added handicap which did not 
exist in 1916 is the definitely limited 
period of labor by mechanical employes. 
So many hours must be worked per 
day, now as then, but now these hours 
must be worked between certain stated 
points on the clock. 

Great as this pressure is in the up- 
stairs departments, it is multiplied many 
times when the pressroom and delivery 
staffs go into action. Many metropolitan 
publishers, having in mind one or more 
of the conditions mentioned above, de- 
mand of their forces that the paper be 
delivered to the last subscriber an hour 
after it comes from the folder. 

Press room units have been multiplied, 
doubled, tripled, and quadrupled in some 
offices to shorten the gap between the 
editorial deadline and the delivery of the 
paper to the suburban home. Truck 
fleets have been assigned by some papers 
to the task of making delivery to the 
subscriber’s doorstep. Postal service cost 
has become prohibitively high, according 
to some publishers, and for many it is 
far too slow for modern conditions. 

Presses need - floor-space near the 
ground. Delivery departments and truck 
areas must facilitate a fast start. They 
cannot be located on a spare floor ten 
stories from the ground. 

Thus publishers who thought their 
floor space of 1920 afforded plenty of 
room for expansion now find themselves 
with space to spare, but not where it 
is most urgently needed. Offices with 
50 per cent more advertising linage and 
30 per cent more circulation than when 
the plant was constructed may find that 
they can handle the additional job with 
a 10 per cent increase in editorial work- 
ing space, 20 per cent more composing 
room facilities and additional stereotpy- 
ing equipment that can be housed with- 
out inconvenience. The shoe pinches hard, 
asa rule, when it comes to doubling 
press equipment or providing loading 
accommodations for several additional 
motor trucks. 

This question of new plants and addi- 
tional facilities is probably receiving 
more attention from publishers now than 
any other aspect of their business. Not 
so long ago pride of achievement, desire 
to erect a monument to their business 
ability, a secondary desire to profit a 
little by shrewd buying of real estate. 


4 


or a wish to put it over on the “other 
fellow” in magnificence and amplitude of 
equipment often worked confusion in the 
building plans of publishers. It was 
often forgotten that the making of a 
newspaper is a manufacturing enterprise 
and that convenience of handling raw 
materials and of getting the finished 
product into the hands of the consumer 
as quickly as possible were primary con- 
siderations. 

That, unfortunately, is still true in 
many citable cases, but more and more 
publishers are coming to look upon their 
operations in their genuine aspects and 
to submerge the wish for personal 
glorification through architecture. That 
is not to be taken to mean that the ideal 
newspaper plant should be a barn or a 
bare shoe-box structure of brick, con- 
crete, and steel. It does mean, however, 
that beauty of structure is to be con- 
sidered after the manufacturing needs 
have been served. That these ends can 
be co-ordinated is witnessed by a number 
of buildings erected in recent years. 

With speed of production and speed 

of distribution as the prime requisites of 
modern publishing, newspaper publishers 
are studying piant sites in their cities 
to find a location which will supply these 
needs at the smallest capital charge. 
Favorite sites are those convenient to rail- 
road rights-of-way, where a siding exists 
or can be obtained without too much 
difficulty. The basic raw product of the 
newspaper operation is newsprint paper, 
costing 30 per cent of the publisher’s 
budget, bulky and costly to handle and 
subject to damage if tossed about he- 
tween freight car and pressroom. A rail- 
road siding in or adjacent to the plant 
eliminates this source of waste and also 
cuts handling charges to a minimum. 
Also to be considered is the fact that 
property near a railroad line is ordinarily 
not in the high-priced zone of any city, 
even though it be not far distant from 
the business centre. 
Another factor considered in locating 
the plant is the history of the city’s 
growth and the direction it has taken. 
This information is not always easy to 
ybtain, but it is ascertainable and usually 
definite. The best practice today locates 
the plant not in or at, but just out of 
the busy commercial district, at a point 
which should be reached by expanding 
business within six to 10 years. 

Convenient routes between the plant 
and the post office or railroad stations 
are also of first importance in locating 
the building, both for morning and for 
evening newspapers. The latter especially 
are now taking note of the volume and 
direction of flow of traffic between their 
delivery doors and the focal points of 
distribution. Sometimes removal to a 
site across the street or around the 
corner has saved several minutes per 
truck delivery and thereby several 
thousand dollars annually by sending 
trucks directly to their destination rather 
than by circuitous routes or against the 
body of heavy traffic. 

No newspaper editor or circulation 
man needs to think for more than a 
second about the value to his work of 
an additional 10 or 20 minutes leeway 
on each edition. To both it means a 
better, a more salable product, and while 
circulation produces no direct profit to 
the newspaper, the prestige that follows 
getting the news out first and getting 
it completely, should soon be reflected in 
the advertising columns. 

The desired leeway exists. but it is 
seldom available for the editor or the 
distributor. It exists in the -form~ of 
minutes wasted in back-tracking work 
ver areas already traversed, turning un- 
necessary corners and making needless 
flights through conveyors. Publishers 
appreciate this, as has been noted in the 
many news stories of new newspaper 
plants that have appeared in Epiror & 
PUBLISHER in recent months. “Straight- 
line production” is a phrase that appears 
in most plant descriptions now, and it 
is a fact that most newspaper publishers 
who have sought this end have achieved 
it to a remarkable degree. Plant sites 
have been selected with this in mind, as 
well as convenient receipt of raw ma- 
terial and dispatch of finished product. 

Architects have informed publishers 
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Chicago Tribune Tower as it now appears, 


that a room with a 12 foot ceiling can 
be lighted to a maximum depth of 45 
feet from windows on one side. With 
opposite walls fronting on two open 
streets, the room can be lighted to the 
extent of 90 feet. But a building erected 
on a plot 150 by 150 feet requires a 
light-well for proper illumination and the 
location of the light-well must be care- 
fully considered with reference to mini- 
mum interference with the straight 
movement of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses. A light-well cannot be overlooked 


even when adjoining property now vacant 
permits direct illumination. Adjacent 
property in a location judiciously selected 
by the publisher will probably not re- 
main vacant during the entire term of the 
newspaper plant’s usefulness. Provision 
must be made, therefore, for removal of 
some floor space to build a light-well if 
the owner next door decides to build. 

Provision is also being made in most 
modern buildings for future expansion 
by utilization of space already part of 


(Continued on page 47) 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS PLANS 
BROOKLYN PLANT 


Will Handle Stereotyping, Printing and 
Delivery of Borough Edition— 
Other Auxiliary Plants 
Planned 


Construction will start in a few days 
on a Brooklyn building for the New 
York Daily News, the first of several 
auxiliary printing plants from which the 
tabloid paper’s great circulation can be 
economically and quickly distributed. 
The plot is 110 feet deep, has 293 feet 
frontage on Pacific street, between Carl- 
ton and 6th aves., and contains 32,230) 
square feet. The plant will be of sufh- 
cient capacity to print the Brooklyn cir- 
culation of the News, with ample space 
for expansion, according to J. W. Barn- 
hart, business manager. 

The large circulation of the News has 
presented a big production problem to its 
publishers, which has been solved in a 
manner somewhat different from conven- 
tional newspaper practice. The usual 
policy is to house all activities so far 
as possible in one central plant, but in the 
case of the News the production is so 
great that this solution is not practicable. 
The editorial departments, general offices, 
and those mechanical departments such as 
photo-engraving, type-setting, etc., whose 
finished product is the newspaper page, 
will continue to be housed centrally. 

In this plant molds will be made of 
each page, and these molds will be dis- 
patched to auxiliary printing plants, 
where stereotype plates will be cast and 
the papers printed. These auxiliary 
plants will be placed in carefully chosen 
localities, with a view to reducing the 
time required to deliver the printed 
papers to the newsdealers. 

The News building in Brooklyn was 
designed by Lockwood, Greene & Co, 
Inc., who also designed the plant of the 
New York Herald Tribune. The initial 
installation in the press room will con- 
sist of 25 8-page Goss unit-type presses, 
with reels underneath, arranged in two 
rows—one of 15 and the other of 10. 

The initial foundry installation will 


consist of 2 double Junior autoplates | 


and 2 Autoshavers. 
The mail room will be on the ground 


floor, on a level with the floor of the | 


delivery trucks, to facilitate loading. 
Presses will be installed on the second 
floor, and the stereotyping foundry on 
the floor above the presses. 

The upper floors will be used for, paper 
storage. Space is reserved at one end 
of the basement and ground floor for a 
garage, to take care of the trucks used 
in Brooklyn. 


Architect’s drawing of New York Daily News, Brooklyn branch plant. 
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JOURNALISM ENTERING NEW EPOCH OF SERVICE 


Principles of Research and Education to Mark Future Press Progress, Walter Strong Tells Students 
Says Profession Must Absorb Spirit of the Universities 


VISION of a new age for news- 
papers in which they will stand more 


A 


eminently than ever before as educational 


and research institutions was presented 
by Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 


| Chicago Daily News in an address to 
_ graduating students of Chicago University 


at the recent spring convocation, 


Journalism even now is entering the 
new age of greater service to the public, 
and in its progress the profession must 
take on more and more the spirit of the 
university, he said, to seek with free mind 


and unquenchable zeal for the facts of life, 


‘is also a higher journalism. 


to place in the hands of man that greatest 
equipment for his own control—knowledge 
of himself, his past and his inner nature. 

In his talk, which was titled “News- 
papers and the New Age” Mr. Strong said 
in part: 

“Tf there is a higher education so there 
Both are 


founded upon principles of enlighten- 


ment and leadership; both have an ethical 
mission in that high sense of a search for 
truth. 

“It is important to remember that 75 per 
cent of the people who can read, read 
nothing but newspapers and the remaining 
25 per cent devote to their newspapers a 
very little percentage of the time given to 
reading of any kind. With such figures in 
view one may better comprehend the great 
responsibility placed upon the press. 


“Tt can create or destroy, almost at will, 
not merely individuals but institutions. 
The press can start wars—though it may 
find it more difficult to stop them. In 
every community the more powerful news- 
papers become pocket guides to the public 
conscience—friends of the people. 


“With this potential power at hand what 
a solemn necessity there is that they be 
true friends. 


“Having become a gigantic commercial 
institution, in which many millions are 
invested, and at the same time an influence 
in millions of lives, the American press is 
still in the throes of re-establishing itself 
in accord with new conditions. Operating 
in a new age, glistening with new methods 
of communication and characterized by 
salient social changes, puzzling even to 
sociologists, the newspapers are working 
toward some goal almost too dim to be 
discerned. Yet concerning such a goal 
one may indulge in a few speculations. 


lt is difficult to define American news- 


papers or to generalize about them; diffi- 
cult to state facts. 

“A newspaper, after all, is like the 

nervous system, in which are registered 
the myriad contacts with life and human 
action. It is then as difficult to study 
che functions of a newspaper as to study 
the chemistry of thought processes. 
_ It may therefore be maintained that a 
tourth epoch is about to be entered upon, 
© may alreday have been, by the Ameri- 
pan press. The pioneering days ended 
years ago. The day of ‘personal journal- 
sm’ is passing. The period of acquiring 
sreat mechanical agencies, of establishing 
vases, will give way—or is already doing 
*0—to a fourth great era, in which one 
may be optimistic enough to think that the 
lewspapers will take their true place as 
{ Social, intellectual, educative force. 
-ertainly, publications which have become 
(© essential, and among some classes, so 
‘xclusively employed, for absorbing in- 
Ormation, entertainment and even moral 
rinciples, must erect new structures of 
sreater durability and value, upon the 
fore temporary frameworks of the era 
f experiment. 

“Having captured the public, the news- 
fapers as a body must now recognize an 
mmense responsibility to the captives. I 
Tust it is not too fantastic to compare this 
esponsibility to that of the invaders and 
conquerors of new continents. The cap- 
Ors Owe to the captives an education at 
€ very least. 


Walter A. Strong 


“Now many of the leading newspapers 
in this epoch of great circulation have al- 
ready recognized such a_ responsibility. 
The best of them, I believe, divide their 
conception of duty toward the public into 
perhaps three points: 

“(1) Information, (2) guidance, (3) 
entertainment, 

“Information first and foremost. De- 
spite the disproportion assigned by some 
kinds of papers to other departments, the 
high average of the American press stands 
fast upon principles of information, impar- 
tially and fully presented. 

“Permit me to make at this point an 
unequivocal statement in defense of 
American journalism. I will not debate 
it. In my opinion it is not debatable. 

“Having demonstrated the fact that 
personal journalism serving an ulterior 
motive cannot succeed in this new age and 
having established their independence on 
a sound commercial basis, the great 
majority of newspapers in the United 
States are serving the people conscienti- 
ously and uninfluenced and unafraid of the 
financial loss so often given by their 
critics as the reason for so-called sub- 
sidized editorial policies or news. state- 
ments of facts with which the critic does 
not agree. 

“T say it is a great tribute to the de- 
velopment of American journalism that we 
have more honest newspapers today by far 


than existed even 15 years ago. If you 
desire to compare this situation with 30 
and 40 years ago you have only to refer 
to the files of the then current issues of 
great metropolitan dailies to be shocked 
into the realization that journalism today 
has a more creditable position among 
those influences that contribute to the 
advancement of culture and the public 
conscience, 

“A newspaper may be wrong in its 
judgment but it must be sincere. The 
majority of American newspapers are 
sincere—far less cynical than their critics, 
although their opportunities for criticism 
are unlimited. 

“I am not afraid, in this exposed posi- 
tion, to make this statement, by way of 
illustration, in answer to the criticism 
often advanced by many intelligent and 
good people—‘Crime News—Why do the 
newspapers print the stuff 2’ 

“A newspaper man, if he has a high 
conception of his duty to the public as a 
“searcher after the truth,” must take the 
unalterable position that the fact of crime 
is a part of the phenomena of our human 
relations in the experimental laboratory 
of life, and in this laboratory there has 
resulted an ever increasing accumulation 
of higher standards. 

“T need not develop further the informa- 
tion duty of a newspaper. It is the best 
understood principle in modern journalism 


and runs back to the inalienable rights 
established in the doctrine of free speech 
established in the constitution. 

“Guidance second—I recently heard six 
presidents of universities speak at the 
same dinner and without exception give 
testimony to the partial if not total failure 
of the present university program in the 
modern education system. 

“It was very entertaining—even amus- 
ing—but hopeful. The realization of the 
inadequacy of our medium or system is a 
good beginning. I presume, therefore, 
I should begin my attempt to analyze the 
guidance principles of a newspaper with a 
confession of inadequacy. 

“At best newspapers are structures ex- 
hibiting all the failings of human nature. 
The intellectual public endows a news- 
paper with superhuman powers of influ- 
ence. That class thinks of a newspaper 
in terms of its own likes and dislikes, not 
regarding the many varieties of opinion 
of taste, up or down the scale. 

“But it is the duty of a newspaper to 
interpret, to clarify public events and 
lead the public conscience in terms that 
can be understood by the mass mind. A 
study of the departments of a newspaper 
such as those on health, schools, social 
movements, politics, religion, in a hundred 
better class American newspapers, would 
reveal an astounding amount of matter 
distinctly of educational guidance, rather 
than of news or entertainment value. 

“Yet with all that even a moderate ac- 
count may credit to newspapers in being 
educational mediums, there is opportunity 
to enter upon a new stage of service to 
society. It is in this that newspapers need 
to absorb something of what is called the 
university spirit. If I understand the 
university spirit of today it is to seek, 
with free mind and unquenchable zeal, for 
the facts of life; to place in the hands of 
mankind that greatest equipment for his 
own control; knowledge of himself, his 
past and his inner nature. 

“In a sense, newspapers are already 
research institutions, working with as 
much zeal and honesty as the scientist, but 
under different conditions and confronted 
inevitably and constantly by ‘deadlines.’ 
It is a task whose very difficulty thrills 
some of us. We must approximate re- 
sults comparable with those obtained by 
men of far greater leisure and freedom 
from interruption. 

“I believe that there is growing among 
newspaper men of the more earnest nature 
a zeal to build upon the great achievement 
of the past, saner and more scientific jour- 
nals in the new age. Whether or not this 
growing sincerity and sense of duty will 
result in modifying the frenzy which has 
sometimes attended the business of daily 
journalism, one cannot speculate. Per- 
haps the wheels cannot be turned back. 
Perhaps we cannot slow down. But at 
least so far as modern conditions admit, 
amid conditions of competition entirely 
normal in such an age as this, we may 
make a more determined effort to under- 
stand, and perhaps in some degree to 
adopt, the careful, methodical and sane 
custom and viewpoints of the scientists.” 


FILDES BUYS KEY WEST CALL 


Miami and Palm Beach Publisher Adds 
Morning Daily to String 


Sale of a controlling interest in the 
Key West Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Key West (Fla.) Morning 
Cail, to F. P. Fildes, publisher of the 
Miami Tribune and the Palm Beach 
Times has been announced. 

Mr. Fildes said publication of the Key 
West Morning Call will be continued. 

E. H. Dutcher president of the Key 
West Publishing Company and an 
operator in real estate, will devote his 
entire time to real estate operations. R. 
J. Brown was secretary-treasurer. 
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COOLIDGE TO GREET PAN-AMERICAN 
‘EDITORS AT WASHINGTON MEET . 


Month’s Tour of Country to Follow Capital 


Conference 


April 7-13—Many Entertainments and Ceremonies 


Planned 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE will wel- 

come the delegates to the first formal 
session of the Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists on April 8, which will be at- 
tended by publishers and editors from 
leading newspapers in every country in 
South and Central America, Mexico and 
the West Indies, many of whom already 
are on the way to Washington. It is 
expected to be one of the most important 
newspaper meetings ever held in the 
Western hemisphere and to have far- 
reaching influences in molding public 
opinion in Latin-American countries. 
Twenty American republics outside the 
United States will be represented. Ac- 
ceptances have been received from 130 
Latin-American journalists. 

The Congress will be in session from 
April 7 to 13, and following it the jour- 
nalists will be taken on a tour of the 
eastern and central sections of the United 
States, lasting a month. From Washing- 
ton the party will swing into Virginia, 
visiting historic and other points of in- 
terest, thence go to Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, where they 
will remain three days and be entertained 
by the press associations and publishers 
of that city, as well as by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Society and other organizations. 

From New York the editors will be 
taken as guests of the automotive in- 
dustry of the United States on a trip 
carrying them as far West as Chicago. 
The itinerary will include West Point, 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Akron and 
Pittsburgh. 

A special committee appointed by the 
Pan American Union will go to New 
York City to greet the delegates arriving 
on incoming steamers. The United 
States Government has arranged to ex- 
tend to them the freedom of customs, 
as “distinguished foreign visitors,’ the 
delegates including the directing heads 
of over 100 daily papers. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia will 
present them with a “golden key” car- 
rying with it the freedom of the city. 
The Spanish word for welcome—‘Bien- 
venida”—will be written in the sky 
from an airplane on the opening day of 
the Congress. 

The national capital will be specially 
decorated for the occasion, the Govern- 
ment buildings, Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House to the Capitol, 
and many business houses flying the flags 
of the Latin-American republics. On 
April 7, the day of their arrival, they 
will visit the Capitol, meet Speaker 
Longworth and attend a session of the 
Senate. Thence they will proceed to the 
Government Printing Office—for a lun- 
cheon given by Public Printer Carter. 

On their visit to the Library of Con- 
eress the delegates will be shown a 
special exhibit of early and important 
documents bearing on the relations be- 
tween the United States and other Amer- 
ican republics arranged by the Librarian, 
Herbert Putnam. Then will follow a 
visit to the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Potomac for an aerial exhibit during 
which the flags of 21 American repub- 
lics will be dropped by 21 airplanes. 

The preliminary session of the Con- 
gress will be held on the evening of 
April 7, in the Hall of the Americas 
of the Pan-American Union building, 
where all the business meetings of the as- 
sembly will take place. Addresses of wel- 
come will be made by the chairman of 
the Governing Board of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, Secretary of State Kellogg; 
and by the vice-chairman, Hon. Francisco 
Sanchez Latour, minister of Guatemala, 
with a response by one of the Latin- 
American delegates. The election of a 
permanent chairman of the Congress also 
will take place. 

“The Press and International Rela- 
tions” will be the subject of diseussion at 


the first formal session. The topic will 
be treated from the standpoint of the 
press as a medium of fostering closer re- 
lations between the American republics, 
through the selection of news so as to 
give a clearer picture of the national 
life of the peoples of America, through 
increasing space devoted to economic and 
financial development, and to cultural and 
artistic progress on the American con- 
tinent. A luncheon at the New Willard 
by the publishers of the Washington Star 
will follow. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the 
delegates will be guests of the National 
Press Club at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the eleven-story National Press 
Building, at the corner of Fourteenth and 
FE Streets, one block from the United 
States Treasury. President Coolidge 
will participate in this ceremony. A for- 
mal greeting and entertainment in honor 
of the delegates by the National Press 
Club will follow in Keith’s Theatre, and 
after this a receptign and buffet supper 
in the Club’s quarters will be held. The 
United States Marine Band will play 
during the corner-stone laying cere- 
monies, with the United States Army 
Band and orchestra furnishing the mu- 
sical features at the entertainment and 
reception. 

Other events arranged for the editors 
during their stay in Washington include 
a reception at the White House by the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge; a luncheon 
by Secretary Hoover at the bureau of 
standards, to be followed by a_ visit 
through the bureau where a special ex- 
hibit is to be staged for the benefit of 
the visitors; a visit to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery and the tomb of the un- 
known soldier; a cavalry drill at Fort 
Myer; a dinner by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the head- 
quarters of the organization; a luncheon 
by the United Press Association; a trip 
to Mount Vernon; a reception and ball 
at the Mayflower by the Southern So- 
ciety of Washington; a banquet_at the 
New Willard by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; and a lun- 
cheon at the Mayflower by John L. Mer- 
rill, president of the All America Cables 
Company. 

Vice-President Dawes will address the 
Congress at the morning session on the 
last day of the Congress. This will be 
followed by the planting of a tree in the 
eardens of the Pan-American Union to 
commemorate the inter-American gather- 
ing of journalists; and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon will give a luncheon in 
their honor. A reception at the Pan- 
American Union that evening by the Sec- 
retary of State and Mrs. Kellogg will 
bring the Congress formally to a close. 
The Latin-American delegates will then 
be taken on a trip around the country 
which will get them back to New York 
about May 10. 

In addition to the topics already men- 
tioned, other subjects which will be dis- 
cussed at the First Pan-American Con- 
egress of Journalists will be the following : 

Newspaper ethics: the influence o 
journalism on international relations and 
the internal affairs of nations, bearing 
in mind the necessity of reconciling the 
liberty of the press with the highest con- 
ception of the ethics of journalism; 

Gathering and dissemination of news, 
including the cost of such service and 
the transmission of news by cable, by 
wireless and by mail; rates, limitations, 
facilities, etc., of these various methods; 

Advertising: consideration and study 
of questions relating to newspaper adver- 
tising; and the distribution, interchange 
and influence of advertising on journal- 
ism; 

Newspaper organization in its various 
aneles; Schools of journalism: and As- 
sociation of Journalists: the organization 
of a Pan-American Association of 
Journalists. 
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CALENDAR 


March 31—Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Executive 
Committee, meeting, New York. 

March 31—National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, directors’ meeting, 
New York. 

April 1-3— Florida Press Assn., 


annual convention, Altamonte 
Springs, Fla. 

April 2—Oklahoma Press Assn., 
Group 2, meeting, Kingfisher, 
Okla. 

April 5-6—Insurance Advertising 


Men of Pacific Coast, under aus- 
pices of Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Los Angeles, Cal. 

April 6-10—-American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, direc- 
tors’ meeting, New York. 

April 7-13 — First Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

April 7-9—Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

April 9— Mid - Tennessee Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

April 9-10—Panhandle Press Assn., 
annual convention, Amarillo, 
Tex. 

April 10—Central Press Assn., an- 
nual convention, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 12-14—Fourth District, A. A. 
C.W., annual convention, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

April 13-14—New York Circula- 
tion Managers Assn., annual con- 
vention, Elmira, N. Y. 

April 17—Assn. of Newspaper Syn- 
dicates, meeting, New York. 

April 18-24—Forest Week. 

April 19-24—Associated Press, an- 
nual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

April 19-24—American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, New York. 

April 20-21—National Advertising 
Commission, annual convention, 
Cincinnati. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
NAMED A. P. SPEAKER 


Hon. Frank Kellogg to Address Annual 
Luncheon in New York April 20— 
Mitre, 
La Nacion, to Speak 


Jorge Buenos Aires 


Secretary of State Kellogg, will 
address the Associated Press luncheon 
this year on April 20, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 
New York, 
Kent Cooper, gen- 
eral manager, 
announced this 
week. 

The affair this 
year will stress 
Latin - American 
relations. A large 
delegation of As- 
sociated Press 
members in South 
and Central Am- 
erica have noti- 
fed Frank B. 
Noyes: t AL AP: 
president, that 
they will attend the annual meeting. 

An officer of the A. P. will open the 
dinner with a brief message of greeting 
to these members in Spanish, and a re- 
sponse will be made by Jorge Mitre, pub- 
lisher of the Buenos Aires La Nacion. 

Arrangements for the luncheon were 
made by Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times, Melville Stone, A. 
P. secretary, and Mr. Noyes. 

Mr. Mitre arrived in this country 
from Paris on March 26. He has just 
concluded an inspection tour of La Na- 
cion’s European offices. He has been 
director of La Nacion for more than 15 
years. 


Forcrt MITRE 


NEW YORK READY FOR) 


PAN-PRESS EDITORS | 


Tentative Entertainment Program An- | 
nounced for Week April 19-24 by 
Merchants Association—To Inspect 

Newspaper Plants 


The New York Merchants Association | 
this week announced tentative plans for 
the entertainment of 71 editors and pub- | 
lishers from Central and South America, 
expected in New York the week of April | 
19-24, following the first Pan-American 
Press Conference in Washington, April 
7-13. 

The Commodore Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the delegates, and on Mon- | 
day, April 19, an informal reception and 
dinner will be held at that hotel. 

At 10:30 on April 20 they will be re- 
ceived by Mayor Walker at the City 
Hall: at 11:30 inspect the broadcasting 
studio of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica: at noon visit the New York Stock! 
Exchange; at 1 o’clock attend the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press; and 
during the afternoon be taken on sight- 
seeing trips about the city. 

In the evening of April 20 the dele- 
gates will be honor guests at a banquet 
to be given by New York newspaper pub- 
lishers at the Park Lane Hotel. 

The following day, April 21, will begin 
with an inspection of the rotogravure 
plant of the New York Twmes, after 
which the visitors will be the luncheon 
guests of Adolph S. Ochs, publisher, in 
the Times Annex. At 3 o’clock they will 
attend a special session of the annual con-| 
vention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Convention. In the evening, fol- 
lowing a theater party, they will visit the 
plant of the New York Herald-Tribune. 

The morning of April 22 will be left) 
free. At luncheon they will be enter- 
tained by the Pan-American Society of 
New York at India House, and in the 
afternoon will be guests on a trip over| 
New York harbor. The general recep-| 
tion committee will be hosts at a dinner) 
that evening at the Biltmore Hotel. 

The entire party will leave New York,| 
Friday, by motor buses for Detroit, mak- | 
ing several stops en route. 

Lincoln Cromwell, first vice-president| 
of the Merchants’ Association, is chair-| 
man of the general reception committee. 


KNOWLTON TO CINCINNATI 


Miami Tribune M. E. Named to Succeec| 
Wade Mountfortt 


Vernon B. Knowlton, managing editor) 
of the Miami (Fla.) Tribune for more) 
than a year, has been named managing | 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Trtb-| 
une to succeed Capt. Wade H. Mount 
fortt, who recently announced his resigna- 
tion. Knowlton will take up his new} 
duties April 1. 

Knowlton was born in England anc 
served his newspaper apprenticeship i) 
London. He worked on up-to-date New 
York papers before joining the Miam| 
Tribune. | 

A farewell dinner was to be given Sat) 
urday night to Capt. Mountfortt and Nait) 
Grute, retiring news editor of the Com: 
mercial Tribune, at the Hotel Gibson) 
with Harry A. Kenny, business reporter | 
as chairman of the arrangement commit! 
tee. Harry W. Brown, president, wil) 
serve as toastmaster, and the retiring) 
editors will each be presented with ¢ 
traveling bag. 

Mountfortt and Grute will leave Apri 
1 for New York. 


| 
| 
New Texas Daily Planned i 


The Tyler (Tex.) American, weekly] 
will become a morning daily, April 1, ae 
cording to announcement by the Coope! 
Printing Company, publishers of thi 
American and the Lindale (Tex.) News 
The owners and editor of the new daily 
are Tom P. Cooper and Ray B. Coopety 
of Lindale. 
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{Independence (Mo.)_ Examiner 
Indianapolis (Ind.) NewS....--s++e+e+ee+> 
Tonia (Mich.) Sentinel Standard). c se.'ss ei 
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INGWS iipicisie esiesse 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Fla. Times Union...... 


Jamestown (N. Y.) Morning Post.......-- 
Jersey City (N. J.) Ufottore) Ra nnoutacnmardk kG 
fohnstown (Pa.) Tribune.....--+++++e+s- 
Toliet (T1l.) Herald News....----+seeeses> 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette....--+-++++++-> 
Keene (N..H.) Sentinel.....-.++eeeeeeees 


Kendallville (Ind.). News-Sun. 
Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News 
Klamath Fall (Ore.) Evening Herald eines: 


Knoxville (Tenn.) 


Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Koikoma (Ind. ) 


News..... 
Sentinel... 


Dispatch.....- 


La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune & Leader Press... 
Lancaster (Pa.) New Era.... 


Lebanon (Pa.) 


News & Times.....-..++0+ 


Lewiston (Mon.) Democrat News......+++ 


Lexington (Ky.) 


Leaders)... 
Lima (O.), Lima News.......-- 


Tincoln (Neb.) Lincoln Star. 
Lincoln (Ill.) Courier......-- 


Little Rock (Ark.) 


Democrat. 


Yong Island (N. Y.) Daily Stax sobs earicee 
{Longview (Wash. ) Daily News.......+.+-- 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner. 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times.... 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Record.... 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal.......--- 


Lubhock (Tex.) 


Avalanche... 


Macon (Ga.) Telegraph.....-- 
Marietta (O.) Times.....---+++seesesteee 


NMaricn (Ind.) 


Chronicle... 


Marion (Ind.) Leader Tribune 


Marquette 


Massillon (O.) 


(Mich.) Daily Mining Journal. . 
Independent. . 


Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal.....- 


Memphis (Tenn.) Press 
Stat aercercna 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News 


Meridian (Miss.) 


Miami (Fla.) Herald.....-.-- 


Montgomery 


Morristown (N. J.) Jerseyman 
Star Mirror.. 


Moscow (Ida.) 


Mt. Vernon (N. J:) Argus.....+-seee-eses 
Mt. Vernon (Wash.) Daily Heraldtn sccm « 


Muncie 


(lid) Star teenies 


Pomona (Cal.) Bulletin...... 


Nashville (Tenn.) 


Banner.... 


Newark (N. J.) News... ncesseeecssecsre 
New Britain (Ct:) Herald.... 


Newburgh (N. 
New London 


Y.) News.... 
COE) Darien aus 


Néw Orleans (La.) States.....--+-+++s+-:> 


Néw Orleans 


Gia) 


Times-Picayune.....- 


New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star...... 


New York 
New York Herald 


American. ....«++ 
THibuUne spe = « 


New York ‘Telegram....---- 


New York World 


New Philadelphia ¢©.) Tames 


Niagara Falls (N. 
Norristown (Pa.) 


(Pa.) 
City 


Oil City 
Oklahoma 


Y.) Gazette 


Times-Herald.......-+- 
North Adams (Mass.) Transcript....---+-: 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune....-. 


Derrick.....- 
Oklahoman. . 


Olean (N./Y.) Times.....--.2+seeseer+see 
Oregon City (Ore.) Enterprise...-..++--+> 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun....s-eecsereeeerrsces 
Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News 

Passaic (N. J.) Daily News 

Paterson (CN. J.) (Calls ie ain onieleieisie niniens® 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian......+-++ 
Pawtuckét (R. I.)’ Times....-+--e+see+08 
Peekskill (N. VY.) Star--.e+-cceceeseece 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript....-+++++ 
Perth Amboy (N. J.) News....--++++-:> : 
Petos (Mich.) News....--ssseeersess? 


AS 
Ponca City (Okla.) City News 
Port Angeles (Was 
(Ore.) Portland. News....-++-+> 
Journal..... 


Portland 


Portland (Ore.) 


h.) Evening News....- 


Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald.. 
Princeton (Ind.) Democrat...- 
Providence (R. I.) News..--- 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal... 
Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain..... 


dil.) 


Quincy 


Whig Journal.. 


Reading (Pa.) Tribune.....-- 
Redlands (Cal.) Daily Facts.. 


Saginaw (Mich.) News Courier.....-+++++ 
St. Cloud (Minn.) Journal Press...---++++ 


St. Johnsbury _(Vt.) 
St. Joseph (Mich.) 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press. 
St: Louis (Mo.) Gl 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening 
St.’ Petersburg (Fla.) Times.. 


Salem (Ore.) Capital Journal 


Salisbury (N. C.) Post.....++ 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune....--++++++ 
San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun... 
San Diego (Cal.) Sun......--: 
San Diego (Cal.) Evening Tribune.......- 
San Diego (Cal.) Winionies, «sik 


obe Democrat.....+-++> 


Independent. 
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170 000 
510,048 
3,900,372 
925,505 
1,199,459 
1,027,572 
1,351,756 
1,151,976 
199,794 
166,152 
1,171,604 
332,984 
557,070 
1,451,100 
287,420 
342,272 
1,254,274 
402.136 
374,736 
579,208 
1,451,878 
1,008,476 


893,032 
1,036,311 
300,131 
8,327,636 
9,450,488 
279,538 
2,694,631 
412,450 
954,226 
388,892 
444,402 
439,869 
238,502 
443,464 
2,867.214 
785.260 
336,410 
3,602,872 


9,078,566 


689.948 
238,000 
1,039,458 
631,722 
1,153,306 
4,934,908 
550,000 
447,264 
591.010 
1,265,397 
5,149,344 
618,100 
4,191,376 
1,590,960, 
2,301,530 
9,378,320 
262,934 
821,403 
637,058 
555,114 
5,588,716 
143,478 
2,281,071 
517,804 
283,542 
528.514 
2,811,186 
927,287 
1,434 801 
1,610.587 
865,942 
236,390 
1,753,976 
606,060 
139,655 
345,646 
498,372 
2,772.263 
252,080 
218,400 
662,169 
976.345 
985.267 
433,044 
549,316 


569,422 
969,010 
1,570,156 
1,263,990 
126,840 
977,288 
3,710 

109 541 
207,044 
739,998 
3,293,997 
1,805,240 
4,349,292 
400.964 
529,858 
2,362,906 
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18,4447 
26,904* 
75,279" 
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46,697* 


66,402* 
60,000* 
43,7367 
107,198* 


26.301t 
224,638* 
203,8987 
592,200* 
36,624* 
72,607* 
12,90°* 
27,788* 


136 305* 
54,900* 
35.519" 
26,3627 
52,942* 
28.070* 

111,796* 


39,549 
636,674* 
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83,876* 
148,946* 
208,390* 

96,642* 

45,878" 

24,962* 
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30.* 116,116 
236. ie oe 
17.* 33,857 
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MA an 
15.7% 109,138 
15.2% [ae 
42) 
4.5% : =. 
5* 110,780 
33.* 93,684 
075+ © 71,810 
14 oe. 
6.3% 93,253 
6. 184.467 
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5.45 1,567,680 
794+ 1,735,918 
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162.* 674.738 
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12:4 . Me techs 
12: Ba ae 
10.* 121,156 
34.* tie as, 
4. 103,794 
7.* Shei 
1.54 107,052 
5.4* , Bean 
10.* 109,600 
9.4* 71,191 
16.* 81,729 
15.* 552,187 
at 99,661 
6.7 375,899 
16.* clears 
8.1t 643,529 
6.* 1,897,788 
14.* bee os 
9.7% 116,270 
2.* a oe 
5.2* 49,961 
11.* 641,296 
2.5* 28,696 
11.4* 358,089 
11.2* 37,948 
15.* 94,514 
35.* tee 
17.* 122,603 
4.* Sas 
2.* 117,866 
2.8t 130,858 
30.* 59,098 
1.6* 196,397 
23," 121,006 


12, ,. 49,863 
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4.3* 185,269 
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11.8* 127,908 
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4,264 
40,418 
18,576 


70,617 


311,418 


3,543 


14,8714 
7,000" 
6,640* 


8,307* 
9,044* 
17,505 
68,3744 
96,749* 
19,055* 
5,937" 
20,000* 
706* 
3,7917 
1,596* 
12,726* 


40,032* 
7.8148 
" 'g23t 
5,252" 


1,0027 
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Dp 
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8,500 
8,251 

18,0001 
18,9484 
135,866 
45,000 
300.000 
75,743 
55,000 
55,000 
13,000 
6,000 
52,0004 
10.000 
119,904? 
119.904" 
32,000 
34,000 
58.000 
27/202 
9.200 
49.841 
52 000 
63,722 
12,800 
100,000 
10,818! 
121i 333" 
1,100,000! 
1,211,333" 
305,0007 
15.500 
65,060 
16,500 
26,000 
26,000 
26,000 
190.000 
190.000 
30,000 
125.000" 
250.0001 
27,000 
25,000 
509,192 
598,589 
425,000# 
10,300 
56,000 
17,000 
6,000 
50,382 
4,500 
4,200 
22.000! 
120,000 
466,339 
70,000 
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48,658 
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10,193 
328,000 
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WANT-AD RECORDS OF 365 DAILY NEWSPAPERS FOR 1925 


ee ee 


KEY—* Gain; 7 Loss; 1 Chamber of 
Commerce or other local authority; 


* Audit Bureau of Circulations figure; 
*U. S. Census Estimate as of July 1, 


RECORDS RECEIVED 


1925; *State Census, 1925. %Outline 

type. M—Morning; E—Evening; S— 
Sunday = 
v 
City and Paper y Pr 
San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle............ MS 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner........... MS 
Sane ©rancisco (Cal:) News.........+.ccee0 E 
San José (Cal.) Mercury Herald.......... MS 
memeeedro (Cal.) Daily Pilot.......0....% ES 
Santa Ana (Col.) Evening Register........ 19 
Santa Rosa (Cal.) Press Democrat........ M 
Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican............. E 
pmunectady (N.- Y.) Gazette.........2.6.. M 
PeeremtOne Gla.) DIMES sy. eaves ress eds sie cee 1D 
Sharen (l’a.) News-Telegraph............ E 
Shelbyville (Ind.) Democrat.............. BE 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Post Enterprise.......... E 
Beeeveport ila.) Journal... 0.6.6. ee was EB 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader......... E 
meutn Bend (Ind.) Tribune.............. ES 
So. Norwalk (Conn.) Sentinel............. E 
South St. Paul (Minn.) Daily Reporter.... Ie 
South Bend (Ind.) New Times............ ES 
Sputhbridge (Mass.) News...........0005. E 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Review...... MS 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register........... ES 
Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance........... E 
Stockton (Cal.) Stockton Record.......... E 
REPEC VA) SNGWS... os cic eee Secs vu celles E 
MME Tey Cle VD) LEONI 5 cd ora 4 0 ecave elas viele 1D 
Memeese(IN. 35.) Journals. . 5... sc. e.cs ces E 
myracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard.......... MS 
Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune........... MS 
Gmremitauve (ind.). Star...) ccc. eee. cs MS 
Memsenttaute (Ind.).Tribune...........4.. ES 
RCO ACE. es. 5 koe cn us coe ese E 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capitol.............. MS 
}eamedton tO.) News: Bee. o.... ccc. eee ee E 
MMLOM ON Jin) PLANES 6... eee we ee ene s ES 
BOR Na). RECOLG 6.0.5; ..c.0 ccs 3s cece ane M 
Waco (Texas) News Tribune............. MS 
Memeomston GD. 'C:). Star... oc. es. e ke le ES 
Wiespimeton (D. C.) Posts... sis. cece ecce’ MS 
Washington Court House (O.) Herald..... M 
Watsonville (Cal.) Register............... M 
Waterloo (Ia.) Evening Courier E 
Memeerico (la,)) Tribune... occ. kee cc cece M 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican x M 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard........ sates E 
Waterville (Me.) Sentinel...........:5.... M 
Meme (UI Gun. vc. se. eked ccc ees E 
Waenitas( Kans.) Beacon... 0. .....scecet0e ES 
Marenttamtixans,) Backes... be. . cece aces ME 
Walkes Barre (Pa.) Record.........-3..... M 
Wilmington (O.) News Journal........... E 
Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Tribune......... E 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post.......... E 
Yakina (Wash.) Morning Herald.......... MS 
MimmeercmCNuoY.)! Herald’)... .i..c:cce.. se. E 
Mime a Dispatch. jcc cs cece cc vecccce E 
PemmeteC Mach.) VPressé. co. s ss sense E 
Fort Madison (Iowa) Demecrat........... E 
Houston (Tex.) Post Dispatch............. MS 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette Times...... MS 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger... ae MS 
Biltpemix ((Ariz.) Gazette..........c000000s E 
Phoenix (Ariz..) Republican.............. MS 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News............. MS 
Bresao) (Cal.) Republican...........-.... MS 
Homotula Advertiser... 6c ces e cee ee MS 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) News............. E 
sEgemlenit(Pas)) Press. oss... 6... see ces ES 
{Santa Monica (Cal.) Outlook............. ES 
Pam) ELerald oi... ores as vise con ace E 


+ Sunday classified section started July 19, 1925, 


1925 Classified 
x 
in Agate Lines 


Advertisin 


2,519,497 
6,165,899 
1,151,882 
1,698,046 

459,648 
1,359,428 
693,770 
524,160 
»483,384 
912,051 
8/8,276 
120,871 

82,996 
146,708 
499,282 
,463,332 
372,406 

44,044 
EL Ole 
117,500 
,359,392 
»299,956 
,314,264 
,037,708 
328,650 
181,874 
912,828 
5626,254 
008,104 
937,778 
890,540 
415,028 
.558,907 
158,226 
,868,800 
521,609 
939,372 
5.413.757 
1,505,203 
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Mi 1 Do 
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boc 
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=) 
~) 
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820,817 
482,000 
,031,968 
1313 5,352 
1,347,702 


39,181 
2,034,662 
1,826,202 
3,490,557 
789,012 
885,030 
3,079,743 
1,339,677 
649,284 
849,606 
,118,918 
1;083,3% 


ran 


on 


Gain* or Loss+ 
Against 1924 


208,754* 
103,639* 
116,396* 
214,648+ 
240,968* 
17,120* 
69,846* 
10,276* 
346,192* 
11,978* 
22,714* 


99 393s" 
380,1907 
2,688* 
2393,128* 
15,400* 


238,798* 
272 200* 
103,9927 
MEAT oy 
58,898* 
162,736* 
80,052* 
48,384* 
147,084* 
88,676* 
238,882* 
g9,027" 
92,499* 
11,928* 
162,685* 
224,523* 
118,174* 
134,974* 
17,163+ 
13,6927 
118,160* 
58,2487 
48,6087 
191,9267 
24,8717 


29 532% 
232,932 
70,868* 
216,035* 
20,646* 
77,462* 
214,489* 
50,0687 
92,148* 
50,696* 
28,112 
T3.0 U7 
177,954* 
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pige| 6 & 
€ & 12 
ox SES 
2 BSS 
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ad 24.8 
9.* 412,598 
156° 988,943 
oho 177,192 
6.85* eisihelgie) ¢ 
32F 43,025 
25,5* Se etner coke 
25. 44,759 
4.9 230,063 
aaa 143,681 
60.* 41,014 
EH See pba 
_2.14* 13,832 
Ly Shadi as 
oe weenie 
RO72*) 43-312 
2. 62,068 
6s sesame es 
seats 125,780 
Tour 12,476 
ott 373,472 
LS 176,568 
26.* 162,666 
9.F edie 
Ste 3,286 
10.* 
4.* 198,197 
.008* SCE 
9.1 
5.4* Sieraisie 6,6 
6.5* 372,166 
6.3* 222,307 
tt.5* 324,724 
0213* 243,031 
Pate 94,345 
8) Big Etre 
a0e eats 
19,02* 67,225 
061F 42,668 
LIT 159,094 
26.6* y Meee 
0187 31,324 
9.757 38,787 
14.7 166,312 
ni 400,268 
7L3* 
eA as 98,156 
3g.* 55,558 
Srechh 123,489 
Aue 110,482 


* 


7.4 arsete ihe 
12.9 250,690 
aah 138,900 

6.6* 243,543 

2.4" mete 

4.3* 235,981 

6.8* 408,108 

3.67 231,353 
12.43* Ser ee tah 

5.967* 90,540 

-02F 605,209 

6.26 116.023 

ag 41,048 


LATE 


Gain* or Loss} 
in Number of 
Advertisements 


20,335* 
45,532" 
56,692* 
18,4394 
25.*° 
18,668* 
1,496* 
9.212% 


3,890* 
1,943 


6,205* 
20,453 
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4.6 6* 
20 ;* 6.5* 
30 10.7 
25.* Hie 
8.8 6.5 
non 6 
30:* 21 
nee 4 
055* 10.2 
.016 6 
16. 9 
2.80 6 
35.4* 7 
14.3 8.08 
42. 10 
Heed 5 
ie ‘g. 
8.3* Ges 
WOE a 
1.8 6 
see 77 
£0055 5 
33 4 
ia 15. 
eat 5) 
9.02* 7 
.045* 6.5 
4.47 Tad 
ay 3 
8.27 11.5 
we 8.16 
024 ae) 
Ae ASF 
‘ef 4 
6.45% 8.34 
38* 9 
T4 ane 
if 3.5 
Fats 5 


FOR PROPER CLASSIFICATION 


13,803 
3,563* 
64,276+ 
31,701* 
32,587* 
15,159¢ 
13,5107 
13,419* 
2,181* 
9,095* 


NEWSPAPERS SHOWING TOTALS FOR 


Giemmmeass.) Globe! sw. 0.0... cess ec cess MES 
ivansville (Ind.) Courier Journal........ MES 
brand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald............ MES 
oplin (Mo.) Globe Herald............... MES 
Rammas (City (Mo,) Star.......:......000- MES 
zaneaster (Pa.) New Journal and Intel MES 
ancaster (Pa.) Sunday News............ S 
eee eb») Journal... ...2. 26.06.6008 MES 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader........ MES 
Yew Bedford (Mass.) Standard Mercury MES 
)maha (Neb.) World Herald............. MES 
Remmi. (Va.) Times... 6... ccc cere cease MES 
it. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press.......... MES 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram Gazette...... MES 

M 

KE 

E 

E 

K 

E 

E 

EF 
SEMI) StI ZET ee Fine cs.s see ees ME 
Seema ents), Pe Droit. oy omic. dees Gees E 
ort Arthur (Ont.) News Chronicle....... E 
Pam CONE) GIODE, cioins 6 eye oe aes we ole oe M 
pronto (Ont.) Telegram............ ey. 1p 
WameuamCOnt) Daily Star..........0c008 2S 
PmeEC CG NCOlonisto..4. vc. so. 6 ves M 
RECS) TIMES 5 0) ..0 sic ,02 eee cue en oe F 
‘innipeg (Man.) Free Press............. ME: 
TGR) SSS 0s ee ae MES 


68,490 
3,030,300 
4,550,452 

898,500 
183,843 
1,368,815 
7,275,386 
1,093,896 
234,724 
1,040,312 
643,202 
683,704 
2,777,404 
423,976 
2,218,930 
3,073,384 


RECORDS 


203.440* 
64,166* 


246,349 
2,074,610 
292,381 
1.031,302 
296,894 
392.495 


7,932* 
454,580* 
187,859* 
187,608* 

32,882* 
138,800* 
20,8627 
113,025* 
64,618* 
Boa LEs 
12,933% 
12,8027 
97,832* 
25,224* 
141,092* 
110,2987 


50,1207 
285.1387 
139,640* 

9.340* 

54,946* 

91,435F 

87,2904 

,314,852* 

47,6247 

283,906* 


— 


2™ 


15.* 529,729 
4.4% 572,334 
27.* 108,340 
Des esate 
11.* 173,985 
28% 1,554,435 
11,5* 97,237 
38.0% 17,919 
2.* ae 
12.* 91,789 
018} 94,901 
035" 415,746 
LOS eee ase 
6.35" 414,641 
.034¢ 533,679 


si,s43* 


28,905* 
12,2724 


OF CANADIAN 
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4.6* 193,628 
20.f sialetatey ole 
Yat Are 
4.96* eae 
3/30" 829,844 
17.7 30,000 
21.f 228,463 
B95 Sica er 
2.1* 37.825 
5.2% 146,381 
2.1T TRIO 
3.7 362,911 
1.88* nieBwiarérs 
2.87 slelvieeie's 
17% . 
24,* seeces 


24/308" 
63,796 
8,406" 


41,5904 
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5.8 8 
20.87 14 
ia 7.9 

faye es) 

6.17 Sia 
eEriot 6 
14.97 63 

72% 8 

1,92* 9.3 

PVs 16 


ca? 5 
11.4* 6 
7.2* 8 
24.* 8.3 
SAR 
03t 4.6 
13% ~=10 
9:8") a 1g 
“L.2t mn 
12:4 7 
1.8% 6-6/ 
6.96% > 3.37 
7) DC 
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res 16 
uaa 7.5 
2 ee ae 
tore eas 
are 7 
ot 5 
‘éo9" Fg 
ih wn es 


=8 9 a 
SE 8 % ib s 
4) & 26 3S py 2 x 
a ° oO =| 
Peso go 3 80 En. 
a5 ..5 Ar As iS Es 
Bg00n on, oe a oe 
Ge. a bu Do ee Og 
Esvigie fo a] oo & a 
aS. oS Ss pia ues Hes 
AAD<O tH Ay 4 £O On 
548,284 44 59 30 Yes 
548,284 11 1.79 30 Yes 
548,284 2.1 Lae 72 Yes 
60,000 28.3 32 ie No 
45,0001 10.2 .956 14 No 
31,0062 43.8 ste 18 Yes 
15,5001 44.72 2.9 14 No 
15,5001 33 arene 10 No 
100,000 14.8 2.3 10 No 
150,000 6.08 see 5 No 
25,000 21 2 36 Yes 
11,000 11 oa 12 No 
11,000? wL. “Fels 18 No 
70,000 2.09 eae 14 Yes 
32,0004 16 08 30 No 
100,0001 14.6 1.43 5 Yes 
34,000 9 2.16 7 No 
8,000 6.26 cane 30 No 
100,000 15 Whe 6 Yes 
15,735 8 1 10 che 
120,000 18 3 B25 No 
70,000 8 20 Sh No 
135,000 9.7 2 5 No 
55,0001 19 fe. 7 No 
17.653 18 4 14 No 
18,0001 11 ae 6 NO 
193,1825 3 <A 36 Yes 
185,000? 9 .07 10 Yes 
110,000 18 ie 12 Yes 
70,0002 13.3 aa 5 Yes 
70,0002 12 a ie at Yes 
283,000 8.9 1.3 12 No 
55,000 28-1/3 4 363 Yes 
291,000 7 1,1 48 Yes 
132,010 14 2 36 No 
76,000 6 i 24 No 
57,2102 16 SAtts 14 Yes 
497,906¢ 10.8 MF 10 Yes 
497,9064 3 A 36 Yes 
7,962! 15 Be 12 Yes 
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TO LAY CORNERSTONE OF NATIONAL 
PRESS BUILDING, APRIL 8 


President Coolidge to Be 


Chief Speaker at Washington 


Ceremonies With Sweinhart in Charge of Program— 
Structure to Cost $9,000,000 


ITH President Coolidge as chief 

spokesman, and in the presence of a 
notable gathering of leading newspaper- 
men of both the North and South Amer- 
ican nations, the cornerstone of the new 
National Press Building will be laid at 
four o’clock on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, April 8. 

Henry L. Sweinhart, former president 
of the National Press Club, is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the elab- 
orate program being arranged for the oc- 
casion. Mr. Sweinhart was one of a 
group of club members who engineered 
the successful drive for the new structure 
which, at a cost of $9,000,000, will arise 
at the southeast corner of Fourteenth and 
F streets, Northwest, as a monument to 
American journalism. 

The program will be opened with a 
concert by the famous United States 
Marine Band. A Metropolitan Opera 
star, probably Miss Frances Peralta, will 
sing. Invocation will be by Bishop Sha- 
han, rector of Catholic University. 

Ulric Bell, president of the National 
Press Club, and Washington correspond- 
ent for the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
will be master of ceremonies. He will 
introduce the President and other speak- 
ers who are to include outstanding news- 
paper publishers and editors including 
those attending the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists. John Hays Ham- 
mond, president of the National Press 
Club Building Corporation, and James 
William Bryan, who put over the plans 
for the new building, will occupy places 
of honor. Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington, will 
pronounce benediction. 

A short time-before the corner-stone 
laying an impressive ceremony will be 
held in the present headquarters of the 
National Press Club, in the Albee Build- 
ing, when a copper box will become the 
receptable of a number of articles com- 
memorative of the occasion. The copper 
box will be sealed within the corner-stone. 

Into the copper box will go issues of 
Washington newspapers of Sunday, April 
4 the latest copy of the Congressional 
Record, a roster of the members of the 
National Press Club, a history of the 
first press club formed in Washington 
during Civil War days, a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the National 
Press Club, a photograph of the old Eb- 
bitt House hotel, as it appeared on the 
site of the new club building in 1865, a 
photograph of old “newspaper row” which 
is swallowed up by the new building, a 
copy of the Congressional Directory es- 
pecially bound by the Government Print- 
ing Office for the occasion, and a silver 
dollar of the current year. 

It is an interesting fact that just 100 
years before the date of the laying of the 
cornerstone, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Va., and Henry Clay left the old Ebbitt 
House to take part in their famous duel, 
brought about as a result of a challenge 
on the part of Randolph because Clay 
denounced the Virginian and even went 
so far as to declare that his forebears 
took grave responsibility upon themselves 
for bringing into the world such a man. 
The crowning insult was when Clay com- 
pared Randolph to a dead mackerel, that 
“shone and stank.’ It was in this duel 
that Randolph, with Clay’s ammunition 
exhausted, refused to kill Clay as he could 
have with ease, but wasted his shot and 
shook hands with the brilliant orator 
instead. 

The sealing committee consists of Mr. 
Sweinhart, George H. Carter, Public 
Printer of the United States, Charles P. 
Keyser, Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and Carl D. 
Ruth, Washington correspondent of the 
Cl-~riand News. 

The cornerstone laying committee in- 
cludes all living former presidents of the 
National Press Club—Arthur J. Dodge, 


Frederic J. Haskin, Oswald F. Schuette, 
Frank B. Lord, Theodore Tiller, Grafton 
S. Wilcox, Earl Godwin, Mark L. Good- 
win, Avery C. Marks, Jr., Robert B. 
Armstrong, Carter Field, and Henry L. 
Sweinhart, the present Board of Gov- 
ernors of the club, including Ulric Bell, 
president of the club, A. H. Kirchhofer, 
W. H. Atkins, Edgar Markham, Ray- 
mond Clapper, George F. Authier, George 
FE. Durno, Emmet Dougherty, Franklin L. 
Fisher, Dan FE. O'Connell, and Francis 
Stephenson ; in addition the committee in- 
cludes Kirke L. Simpson, Charles Michel- 
son,* John D. Erwin, Theodore Joslin, 
Walker Buel, Arthur S. Henning, Paul 
Wooton, Charles P. Keyser, Leo J. Mc- 
Clatchy, M. H. McIntyre, Ashmun N. 
Brown, Leo R. Sack, Carl Ruth, John C. 
Atchison, James P. Hornaday, Lewis 
Wood, Frederic William Wile, and H. 
O. Bishop, all Washington newspaper- 
men; Felix Mahony, a Washington ar- 
tist, Gene Buck, the composer, Harvey D. 
Jacob, general counsel of the building 
corporation, James D. Preston and Wil- 
liam J. Donaldson, superintendents of the 
press galleries at the Capitol, James 
William Bryan, general manager of the 
National Press Building Corporation and 
the man responsible for the whole idea 
now being carried out, Frank B. Noyes, 
president of the Associated Press, Ed- 
ward B. McLean, owner and editor of the 
Washington Post, G. Logan Payne, ad- 
vertising and newspaper man, Franklin 
Adams, Counsellor of the Pan-American 
Union, George H. Carter, Public Printer, 
John Hays Hammond, John Joy Edson, 
Washington capitalist and treasurer of the 
National Press Building Corporation, and 
Jack S. Connelly, Washington represen- 
tative of the Moving Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. 


PALATKA (FLA.) NEWS SOLD 


Codrington and Mahaffy in New Firm 
—Many Improvements Planned 


Purchase of the plant and good will of 
the Palatka (Fla.) Daily News from 
M. M, Vickers and Calvert L. Estill by 
the Palatka Publishing Company has 
been announced. 

Officers of the company are: Clayton 
C. Codrington, president; M. M. Vickers, 
vice-president; Calvert L. Estill, secre- 
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tary; R. B. Mahaffey, treasurer. 

H. D. Harkreader is editor of the 
Palatka News, with Calvert L. Estill as 
associate editor. R. B. Mahaffey is busi- 
ness manager. 

A full leased wire will be installed, 
additional equipment bought and the op- 
erating force enlarged, it was stated. 

Change of the headquarters of the 
Southern Publicity Company from La 
Grange, Ga. to Palatka, Fla. was an- 
hounced with notice of the sale. R. B. Ma- 
haffey, president, and H. D. Harkreader, 
managing editor of the Publicity Com- 
pany are now connected with the News. 

The company specializes in. special edi- 
tions, 


STEVICK SUSPENDS TWO DAILIES 


Buyer of 3 Texarkana Papers Leaves 
Morning Paper in Field 


D. W. Stevick, who recently pur- 
chased the three newspapers in Texark- 
ana, Ark.—the Daily Texarkanian, Tex- 
arkana Journal and the morning Four 
States Press—has suspended both of the 
evening papers and changed the name of 
the Four States Press to the Texarkana 
Gazette. 

Mr. Stevick stated that for the present 
he and his organization, a portion of 
which he brought from his Champaign 
(Ill.) News-Gazette, will concentrate on 
the morning paper, and that later when 
the city grows he will resume publication 
of an evening paper. 


5,000 Visit Remodelled Plant 


More than 5,000 Dane county, Wis., 
men and women visited the plant of the 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal on the 
occasion of the formal opening Saturday 
March 20, of its new addition and re- 
modeled building. A 64-page edition was 
published. 


Hines Named General Manager 


Will M. Hines, managing editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, has been named 
general manager by Charles S. Stanton, 
publisher. He will. continue to act as 
managing editor, 


Parade Opens Used Car Sales 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner re- 
cently opened its semi-annual used car 
sale with a huge parade in which more 
than 100 automobile dealers participated. 


New England Alliance Meets 


New England Newspaper Alliance held 
its March meeting at Boston, March 16, 
President Charles H. Hastings of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Jtem, will entertain the 
members in that city at the June meeting. 


Excavation for the new $9,000,000 National Press Building which will rise on 

the site of the old Ebbitt House, famous Washington hostelry, scene in its day 

of many important political gatherings, and a rendezvous of newspaper men. 

In the background is the New Willard Hotel, scene of the famous Gridiron Club 
banquets. 


GANNETT AGAIN ASKS‘ 
A. P. MEMBERSHIP 


To Seek Election of Rochester Times- 
Union Over Protest of Journal & 
Post-Express—A. P. Directors 
Approve 


Frank E. Gannett, president of the | 
Gannett Newspapers, has again filed ap- 
plication for Associated Press member- | 
ship for the Rochester Times-Union, 
Epirox & PUBLISHER was informed this 
week. 

A protest right is held by the Rochester 
Journal & Post-Express, Hearst news- 
paper, and a vote will be taken on the 
issue by the entire A. P. membership at 
the annual meeting in New York, April 
19-24. A vote of 80 per cent of the 
membership represented at the annual 
meeting is required to override the protest. 

In a letter sent out by Kent Cooper, 
A. P. general manager on March 18, 
members were notified that the board of 
directors of the A. P. will unanimously 
recommend Mr. Gannett’s election. It 
is the first time in A. P. history that 
the directorate has taken such a step. 

“The protest right of the Rochester 
Journal and Post-Express, a newspaper 
owned by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, 
prevents the Board from electing Mr. 
Gannett,” Mr. Cooper’s letter reads. 

“As trustees for the entire membership 
in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
association, the board, I am instructed to 
say, unanimously recommends that if you | 
do not expect to attend the annual meet- 
ing personally you send your proxy either 
to an individual member of the board or 
to some member of the Associated Press 
who will vote it favorably on Mr. Gan- 
nett’s application.” 

William A. Deford, general counsel of 
the Hearst Corporations, told Epitor & 
PusLisHER he could not discuss the mat- 
ter pending a meeting of the Hearst Ex- 
ecutive Council, scheduled to be held the 
latter part of this week. 

The Times-Union two years ago ap- 
plied for membership and lost in the sub- 
sequent membership vote, following a de- 
termined fight carried on by the Hearst | 
newspaper in the protest territory. At 
that time it was decided that applications | 
for membership must be filed with the’ 
A. P. 60 days before the annual meeting, 
and the members in the protest territory | 
be informed at the same time. That pro- 
cedure, according to Jackson S. Elliott, 
assistant general manager of the A. P., | 
was followed in this instance. 


COAST DAILY LAUNCHES WEEKLY 


San Bernardino Sun Also Remodels 


Plant and Adds Press 


The San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun has 
moved its composing room and editorial 
rooms to the second floor, while the ad- 
vertising department has been given 
larger space and a new press has been 
added to the plant’s equipment. 

Coincident with these changes is the 
launching by the Sun Company of a 
weekly paper, El Sol de San Bernardmo, 
circulating among the Spanish-speaking) 
people in the district. Robert Isaias is’ 
editor and manager of the new paper, 
which is issued on Fridays. 

Milt Standish, formerly director of 
advertising, has been appointed assistant 
business manager of the Sun publications. 


A “Letters Back Home’ Edition 


The Gastonia (N. C.) Daily Gazette) 
issued a 24-page “Letters Back Home”, 
edition, March 13, seven pages being filled 
with letters from Gastonites now living in) 
other sections of the country. James W. 
Atkins, editor of the Gazette, is president) 
of the North Carolina Press Association. | 


Poff Named Concerd Publisher i 


Charles A. Poff, formerly of  the| 
li’orceter (Mass.) Telegram-Gaszette ad- 
vertising department, has become pub- 
lisher of the Concord (N. H.) Evening 
Telegram, succeeding Lawrence J. Moy- 
nihan, who founded the paper last fall. | 
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WHY JUMP INTO THE “HASTY CONCLUSION F IRE”? 


Reportorial Snap Judgments F requently R 
“Accuracy First” Essential to New 


‘P.HERE was a Marian Brown, a Marion 

Brown and a Mr. and Mrs. Green. 
Mrs. Green decided to divorce her hus- 
band and named Marian Brown as co- 
respondent. 

Some time before another Mr. Green 
had presided at a New York convention 
and as part of the entertainment for dele- 
gates, had engaged Marion Brown, a 

_ chorus girl, to dance and sing. He had 
» seemed particularly anxious to get news- 
paper publicity for Marion. 

“Aha! Now I know why,” said a re- 
porter for a New York newspaper, when 
the Green divorce suit came into the 
news. “So she was his sweetheart, eh?” 

And he dug into the files and got out 
the pretty entertainer’s picture and it 
was played up in the paper as represent- 
ing the “co-respondent” in the Green dj- 
vorce action. 

But, unfortunately, it was a different 
Mr. and Mrs. Green and Mr. Green’s al- 
leged sweetheart spelled her Christian name 
“Marian” with an “a” instead of an “o.” 

| The chorus girl saw the picture, retired 
from the stage, went back to her home 
town, and brought suit against the New 
| York newspaper for $250,000 damages. 
On advice of her attorney, she did even 
more. Several picture syndicates had 
picked up her photograph, after the first 
error had been made, and hed sent it out 
to clients over the libellous caption. 
‘Scores of newspapers were named defend- 
‘ants in libel actions, and thus good and 
sufficient reasons were given for the 
following rule as presented in “Look 
Out for Libel!” a vestpocket size memo- 
randum, issued by order of the executive 
‘council of the Hearst Corporations : 

“Tf a libellous article is printed of one 
person and it carries with it the photograph 
of another person as the person concern- 
ing whom it is written, the article may 
be held to be a libel of the person whose 
photograph is printed, if the jury should 
find that the public would understand the 
accompanying photograph to be that of 
the person to whom the article referred. 

“A photograph should not be printed as 
the photograph of a person of whom a 
libellous story is printed, without care- 
ful verification. It would be much better 
not to use a photograph at all than to 
use an unverified photograph.” 

It seems an easy rule to remember, but 
my informant, Carl Helm, assigned by 
William A. DeFord, chief of the Hearst 
legal department, to study the causes of 
libel suits, tells me it is frequently 
wroken. Reporters, enthusiastic, anxious 
‘0 “make good” in the eyes of their 
-ditors, jump into the “hasty conclusion 
ire,” and the pungent smoke of a libel 
iuit curls upwards. 

“Pictures are always dangerous,” Mr. 

delm said. “It may be hard to prove 
nalice on the part of a newspaper in 
ourt, but it must be remembered that 
urlés penalize negligence and reckless- 
less. 
. Verdicts in libel cases are, in theory 
f law, commensurate to the injury dene 
) the reputation, feelings or business of 
1€ person libelled, but juries also may 
eturn verdicts irrespective of actual 
amage done, to penalize a newspaper 
4 gross negligence, carelessness or 
ecklessness in the publication of libellous 
latter,” 

Another recent case illustrates this 
dint. 

Edwin G. Batterson (this is not his 
Jal name) a Princeton graduate, got 
jmself into one of these “love tangles” 
hich frequently make newspaper stories. 
New York newspaper sent one of its 
ack reporters to Princeton to dig up 
me background, and, if possible, get a 
fture of the man concerned, who des- 
‘sed publicity and was successfully evad- 
= the cameramen, eves 
‘The reporter made a round’of Prince- 
n photographers, and, in the files of 
{© Came across the name “E. F, Batter- 


esult in Libel Sui 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


An edition’s deadline 
he is right. 
Much better, 
$50,000 libel suit, 


is approaching. 


a member 


There is no time for complete 


The reporter or picture editor is positive 


e Verification, 
however, to leave out the story 
of the Hearst legal 


than run a chance of incurring a 
staff advises. 


Assigned by William A. DeFord, general counsel of the Hearst Corporations, to 


study the causes of libel suits, 
his enlightening discussion of libel larw, 
obtained by Eprror & PuBLisHER. 


Carl Helm, 


owr lawyer-informant, this week continues 
m this the second of a series of articles 


son.” He was doubtful of that middle 
initial. The photographer, however, 


anxious to pick up an extra $5, pointed 
out that the college classes corresponded, 
and insisted the initial must have been 
the mistake of his fling clerk. The re- 
porter brought the picture back. His 
editor trusted him and the picture was 
published. 

In the libel suit that followed the at- 
torney for the newspaper was able to 
prove that the complainant, Edward F. 
Batterson, had not been materially dam- 
aged by publication of his picture in 
connection with the Edwin G. Batterscn 
“love tangle” story. It was shown that 
he had, in fact, been promoted from as- 
sistant manager to manager of the concern 
by which he was employed, since libel 
action had been started, and further, it 
was shown, that since publication of the 
alleged damaging picture he had become 
a member of several very exclusive clubs 
to which he had not previously belonged. 

Nevertheless, a verdict of $10,000 was 
returned against the newspaper. The 
jury explained that this sum represented 
$2,500 for compensatory damages and 
$7,500 for the carelessness and reckless- 
ness of the reporter and editor concerned 
in publishing the wrong picture. 

“Hasty conclusions on the part of re- 
porters are thus seen to be decidedly 
expensive, and yet they continue,” Mr. 
Helm declared. “A reporter, assigned 
to a story requiring considerable investiga- 
tion will report back to his editor after 
a hard and almost fruitless day. From 
a few scattered scraps of fact he has 
drawn his own conclusions, and proceeds 
to ‘talk big’ to his editor, in order to make 


his story stand up for 

““Go to it,’ his editor says. And, under 
such circumstances, it is very possible a 
libel suit lies in wait around the corner. 

“Victor Watson, Hearst editor, asked 
once to define his ideal of a reporter, drew 
the following word picture: 

““He is a man of clear discernment 
with the ability so often lacking in men 
to understand the difference between facts 
and conclusions. He can write. 

“I always feel that when he makes a 
statement to me, it is an exact exposition 
of the true facts as they will be found in 
any resultant litigation. 

““He combines qualities of not allow- 
ing himself to be fooled and not desiring 
to fool his associates, 

““He has an unusual personality which 
enables him to win confidences quickly 
and without misrepresentation on his part 
to induce people to tell him the truth’ 

“This is the type of man who would ap- 
peal to any newspaper editor. He is not 
the sort who jumps into the hasty con- 
clusion fire, but rather he would be in- 
clined to follow the apt slogan devised 
by Dean Walter Williams of the School 
of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri, which reads: 

“ “When in doubt, leave it out.” 

Because the title “editor” is appended 
to a man’s name, proof usually that he 
has had long experience as reporter on the 
hewspaper firing line, it does not .follow 
that he is immune from making too hasty 
conclusions. 

Mr. Helm, supplying the facts forming 
the basis for this series, tells me editors 
frequently walk the dangerous libel plank 
through their own fault, 


publication. 
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THE CITY EDITOR 
By Charles Nicholls Webb 


He’s a crab! 
But such a crab! 


Life to him is red and yellow; 


Never drab. 


“Put some color in the tale; 
Get the facts and make ’em wail; 
Get some pictures; boosts our sale,” 


Says McNab. 


“Use your head,” says Bill McNab, 


“Make the words say 


what they mean; 


Never make a razor stab 

Never call a princess, ‘Queen,’ 
If there’s feeling make it throb; 
If there’s pathos, make it sob; 
If you want to hold your job, 


Use your bean.” 
He’s a crab! 
But such a crab! 


Life to him is gold and purple; 


Never drab. 


Never try to call his bluff, 
Or you'll find the going rough; 
Praise your work? “Oh, fair enough,” 


Says McNab. 


ts—Dangers of Mistakes in Photographs— 
spaper Protection 


“Why that’s been printed before, it’s 
all right,” they say to the lawyer, who 
calls their attention to the fact that a 
story they want to print is libellous. Or 
they say, “All the papers in town are 
carrying it, why shouldn’t we?” 

Mr. Helm, however, calls attention to 
the fact that a newspaper that publishes 
a report furnished by a news association, 
or a story lifted from another news- 
paper, is just as responsible for the pub- 
lication of that report as if the news item 
originated with the newspaper itself. If 
such reports have a dangerous quality 
they should be verified before use. 

Under the heading “Fair Play Through 
Verification,’ the Hearst libel booklet 
states : 

“The newspaper should interview the 
person to whom a libellous story relates, 
if possible, so that they may in that way 
obtain verification of the story, or at least 
show such a sense of fair play as would 
mitigate the effect of an erroneous publi- 
cation.” 

And then continues: 

“Counter statements made by a person 
concerning whom a story is written, 
should be printed as they are given, as- 
suming that they do not libel another, 
for the deletion of a statement may be 
construed to indicate malice upon the part 
of the publisher. 

“Juries may infer actual malice on the 
part of a newspaper in the publication 
of a story, which a reporter writes and 
turns in, in a spirit of exaggeration or 
wanton and reckless disregard of the truth 
and especially where the means of ascer- 
taining the truth are readily available. 

“Where, before suit is brought, it is 
ascertained that a libellous and false pub- 
lication has been made a retraction should 
immediately be published. The retraction 
should unreservedly withdraw all imputa- 
tions and express regret for having made 
them. 

“It should not be grudgingly or ambigu- 
ously made, but should be full and frank, 
though it need not be abject. A guarded 
half-hearted apology will only injure the 
newspaper’s position. 

“The newspaper is not bound to insert 
an apology dictated by the complaining 
party, but it must be such as an impartial 
person would consider reasonably satis- 
factory—such a correction as any honor- 
able person would make of an uninten- 
tional mistake, 

“The retraction should be published in 
as conspicuous a place and manner as the 
article complained of, 

“In most jurisdictions, a retraction pub- 
lished even after suit is commenced may 
be introduced in mitigation of damages. 

A refusal to retract the defamatory 
statement is admissible to show actual 
malice, and in many jurisdictions will 
afford a basis for punitive damages, in 
addition to compensatory damages. 

“Safety first, or accuracy first, are es- 
sential to the protection of the newspaper 
against liability for libellous publications. 
The effort to give ascertained facts a 
sensational character, unwarranted by 
those facts, often leads to the publication 
of libellous matter, 

“It is not only important that an article 
containing matter which is libellous. if 
untrue, should be known by the reporter 
to be true; but it is also important that 
he should know that it is provably true. 
A libellous story unprovably true is as 
dangerous as a story that is false. 

“It is up to a newspaper in defending 
a libel action, to prove that the article is 
true. It is not enough for the reporter 
to know that it could be shown to be true 
if he could get the proofs, but he ought 
to know (or should have good reason to 
believe) that the proofs would be avail- 
able if action is brought.” ° 


Next: week this series will be continued 
with an answer to the question: °“When 
are statements privileged?” 
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LAWRENCE SAYS COPY DESK WEAKEST 
LINK IN MODERN NEWSPAPER 


Copy Reader Makes or Breaks Paper, Says Washington Writer, 
But Low Pay Bars Out Competent Recruits— 
Discusses His U. S. Daily 


HE two weak spots in American 

newspaper offices today are the copy 
desk and the editorial sanctum, David 
Lawrence, editor 
of the United 
States Daily and 
president of the 
Consolidated 
Press Associa- 
tion, told _ the 
Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Pul- 
itzer School of 
Journalism, F ri - 
day evening, 
March 19. He 
laid this weakness 
to the poor pay of 
copy readers and 
editorial writers. 

“Tt is unfortunate but true,’ he de- 
clared, “that the copy desk is the weak- 
est link in the whole chain of newspaper 
production. It isn’t realized that the 
copy desk is the center of the whole 
scheme of things. When copy is handed 
to a reader he becomes for the time the 
editor of the paper, and the copy reader 
makes or breaks the paper. Yet I know 
that sometimes a newspaper will spend 
$100,000 to get copy and then let some 
low salaried man handle it.” 

With this exception, Mr, Lawrence as- 
serted, the modern newspaper is more 
efficient than it ever has been before. 

“The newspapers of America are better 
than those of any other country, not ex- 
cepting Great Britain,” he said. “T be- 
lieve that the newspapers of this country 
render greater service to their commun- 
ities than any other unit in those com- 
munities.” 

Speaking of his new national news- 
paper, the United States Daily, Mr. 
Lawrence declared that its purpose was 
to bridge the gap of ignorance between 
the people and the. government of the 
United States, and to reach the people 
indirectly through the key group of 
persons, such as editorial writers, who 
desire serious and accurate information 


Davip LAWRENCE 


on governmental activities, furnished 
without bias. The contention that 
selection of the news to go into the 


new paper involved the expression of 
opinion was unfounded, he said, because 
“we intend to print everything that the 
government does that we can get our 
hands on, and we will increase the size 
of the paper rather than leave anything 
out.” 

In the United States Daily, the speaker 
said, the editors are reversing some of 
the well-known rules of newspaper mak- 
ing, 

“Our first page is not made up of 
the most sensational items,” he continued. 
“The test isonot sensationalism but im- 
portance to the greatest number of people, 
although we have not yet achieved an 
efficient working out of this formula. Our 
first page will contain the items of great- 
est importance, our second page those of 
next importance, and so on until we 
reach the back page, which will be. de- 
voted to items of interest to special 
groups.” 

Mr. Lawrence stressed the value of 
training in schools of journalism as a 
preparation for other fields of work as 
well as for the profession of journalism 
itself. He looks forward to the inclu- 
sion of courses in journalism in the cur- 
riculum of every university within the 
next ten years, 

“T think we will witness a time,” he 
went on, “when people who have no in- 
tention of going into newspaper work will 
take courses in journalism. [I think that 
the whole scheme of it will prove valu- 
able in many lines of work. Many stay 
in journalism only a few years, frequently 
going on to important executive positions 
in the business world. It is because news- 
paper work demands versatility of mind, 


quickness of thought, and a general edu- 
cation, which make one a preferred per- 
son in business. Journalism, a term re- 
garded a few years ago as academic, has 
become a most practical one.” 

In discussing the important place held 
by newspapers in America today, Mr. 
Lawrence said: 

“We must measure the amount of serv- 
ice a newspaper renders to its community 
by comparing it with any other commer- 
cial institution, and by seeing whether any 
other institution does as much for the 
public as the newspaper does. I believe 
we are doing a remarkably good job in 
our American newspapers. 

“Qf course there are defects, but I 
have read many criticisms which I think 
are unwarranted. I think we can put our 
finger on the two defects in the American 
newspaper of today when we take a look 
at the copy desk and the editorial, sanc- 


tum. If there is the need for reform of 
the American newspaper, it is on the copy 
desk. Most of the mistakes are due to 


incompetent copy desk men. 

“T think that the publishers are begin- 
ning to realize this. They say that they 
need good copy readers. One difficulty 
is that good copy readers are even more 
scarce than good workers in any other 
line. Another thing that makes it diffi- 
cult to fill the copy desk with good men 
is that there are many promotions. Ifa 
man distinguishes himself on the copy 
desk the chances are he will be advanced 
to the head of the desk and then to an 
editorship in a short time. 

“And if we examine the editorial staffs 
on modern newspapers, we once in a while 
find that the foreman of the composing 
room is getting more money than the chief 
editorial writer. There must be a recogni- 
tion of the work of the editorial writer 
if we are to have good newspapers. We 
have heard a good deal about the decline 
of the editorial page. I think one reason 
for this is the fact that the compensation 
of the editorial writer is not adequate. 
I have never found men good enough to 
write editorials at the present pay. 

“Those are the only two things about 
the modern newspaper that if I] had my 
way I would change. I think we have 
just as good men on the staffs today as 
the men who used to write column 
stories, in spite of the criticisms of the 
methods and the speed of getting news. 
The ingredients and the brain power are 
there. 

“We must admit that the newspapers 
now are excercising a different kind of 
influence from what they did 15 or 20 
years ago. They have less influence on 
partisan thought. The kind of influence 
they have now is that which starts with 
the dissemination of accurate and color- 
ful information. Newspapers are better 
on foreign news than they used to be. I 
can remember when one and a half. col- 
umns on foreign news was a great deal 
to print. They are better on financial 
news. In some cases double the space is 
given to financial news to what was given 
a few years ago. They are better on 
sporting news; they are beginning to 
understand the human relations in sports. 
They are getting better in their treatment 
of amateur sports and are looking with 
critical eyes on the professionals.” 

To illustrate the possibilities of news- 
paper service to the public, Mr. Lawrence 
cited the case of 2 young man just out 
of college who inherited a paper in a 
city that had fallen down in its rivalry 
with a nearby city. The young man did 
not like the idea of having newspapers 
come in from other cities: into his own, 
and he set about aggressively to build up 
his paper. Today his circulation has in- 
creased remarkably and his profits are 
over a million dollars a year. Recently 
that city raised $10,000,000 for a ‘uni- 
versity in ten days, a feat impossible a 
few years previously. 
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“All through the United States,” Mr. 
Lawrence declared, “there seem to me to 
be two. classes of newspapers, and in many 
cities you can pick them out. Call them 
A and B. A is a paper of substance 
which believes in merchandising a prod- 
uct of news plus some entertainment; B 
is 80 per cent entertainment and 20 per 
cent news. I think that the largest profts 
are being made by the papers that believe 
in substance.” 


GIRL’S 44 LIBEL SUITS 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 


Her Picture Used in Connection With 
Divorce Suits Basis of Actions 
—Picture Services 
Involved 


Forty-four suits started against news- 
papers and picture syndicates by Alyce 
McCormick, formerly of Ziegfeld Follies, 
charging libel because of the alleged 
wrongful use of her picture in connection 
with a divorce suit story, were settled 
out of court in Chicago March 19. The 
amount of the settlement was not made 
known. 

Attorneys for the defendants united in 
attempting to effect the settlement. They 
were William A. Deford, general counsel 
of the Hearst Corporations; MacDonald 
Dewiit, representing P. & A. Photos, 
and Newton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, for NEA Service, Inc. 

On Nov. 30, 1925, Emma A. Miller 
filed a petition for divorce in the Court 
of Common Pleas at Franklin, Pa., 
against her husband Charles Miller, for- 
mer Brigadier General in the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard. She named as co- 
respondent an Alice McCormack, 

The story so came over the wires, but 
a member of the staff of the New York 
Mirror, jumped at the conclusion that 
the co-respondent was Alyce McCormick, 
who had been connected with a show in 
which one Miller, who runs an antique 
shop on Madison avenue, New York, had 
had some connection. From the news- 
paper files the reporter got Miss Alyce 
McCormick’s picture and it was pub- 
lished Dec. 1 in connection with the 
Miller divorce suit. 

The picture was also sent out to clients 
by the defendant picture syndicates. 

Nathan Cook, of Cleveland, attorney 
for Alyce McCormick, made the follow- 
ing statement to Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
in response to a telegraphic inquiry from 
Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

“On about Dec. 2, 1925, Pacific and 
Atlantic Photos, International Newsreel 
and Newspaper Enterprise Association 
sent stories and photos of Alyce Mc- 
Cormick to all their clients in the United 
States announcing that Alyce McCor- 
mick, prize winning beauty and known 
as Miss Nebraska, who was then a mem- 
ber of the Follies, had been named co- 
respondent in a divorce suit filed in Oil 
City, Pa., by the wife of an eighty-three- 
year-old millionaire named Charles Mil- 
ler. The story was untrue and thus con- 
sequently was libelous per se. The Fol- 
lies were in Cleveland the. week Miss 
McCormick retained me to represent her. 

“After failure of settlement on ne- 
gotiations with the attorneys represent- 
ing newspapers and news service agen- 
cies, forty-four law suits were actually 
started and many more had been prepared 
for filing. 

“At this point a legal representative of 
the Omaha Bee, one of the newspapers 
publishing the libel, came on the scene 
with the results that settlements for all 
newspapers and news agencies were had. 
It was a settlement dictated personally 
by Miss McCormick at Chicago last Fri- 
day and after which all suits then filed 
were dismissed and a stipulation made 
that no future suits would be started. 

“Alyce McCormick suits against the 
newspapers of the United States is a 
closed incident, satisfied, settled and dis- 
missed.” 

Defense attorneys declined to discuss 


the case when questioned by Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


HIGHER TAX ASKED ON 
U. S. PUBLICATIONS 


Agitation by Canadian Publishers 
Viewed As Unwise by Dr. 
Finley of New York 


Times 


Toronto, March 25.—While deputa- 
tions continue to invade Ottawa, seeking 
the imposition of a tariff against United 
States periodicals, people are discussing 
with interest the opinion of Dr. John Fin- 
ley, associate editor of the New York 
Times, who while in Toronto renewing 
his acquaintance with Lord and Lady 
Allenby recently, was persuaded to com- 
ment on the situation. He expressed the 
belief that to endeavor to check by means 
of a tariff, the free flow into Canada of 
United States publications, would be to 
set up an artificial barrier against the 
interchange of ideas between the people of 
these two countries. 

He believed that it would be both un- 
wise and impracticable to try to stem the 
“Gntellectual commerce” which was de- 
veloping and would continue to develop 
between Canada and the United States, 
despite any unnatural obstacles which 
might be set up. ° 

In giving this opinion, Dr. Finley said 
that, when Canada finds it necessary to 
ban certain publications because they con- 
tain reading matter offensive to the insti- 
tutions of the British Empire, or because 
they pander to a perverted taste for 
salaciousness, the action of the dominion 
cannot be criticised. 

Any attempt, however, to kill or handi- 
cap the free entry into Canada of United 
States newspapers and magazines beyond 
reproach on moral or patriotic grounds, 
is, in the opinion of ‘Dr. Finley, to take 
up the broom of Mrs, Partington and fight 
against a natural and irresistible process. 

‘Why attempt to hinder these con- 
tacts?” Dr. Finley asked, when he under- 
stood that the objects of the present agi- 
tation were to discourage by means of 
taxation, the free circulation of the printed 
word between Canada and the United 
States. 

The tariff proposal at present being 
considered is for the imposition of a tax 


of 10 cents a pound against United States” 


publications. 

The last deputation to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the government rep- 
resented the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation of Canada. In presenting their 
case they pointed out that a total of 
40,000,000 copies of United States mag- 
azines enter Canada annually while week- 
end newspapers numbering 15,000,000 are 
distributed in the dominion each year. 
They declared that the 10-cents-a-pound 
tariff proposed would supplement the 15 
cent tariff which is now imposed against 


all advertising matter entering the coun- | 


try other than in publications. Not only 
were Canadian publications 
acutely but Canadian manufacturers were 


being materially injured by cut-throat 


suffering | 


competition from United States manufac- | 
turers whose products could be advertised | 


free of cost. 
placed the possible revenue which would 


accrue to Canada from such a tariff at | 


$5,000,000. 


Another Paper Goes 8 Columns 


The Jamestown (N. Y.) Post, has be- | 


A conservative estimate | 


come an eight column newspaper, using | 
standard columns and smaller heads on 
its news items. | 


Lancaster, Pa., Veteran Dies 


Robert Blair Risk, 78, for 25 years | 
editor of the old Lancaster (Pa.) Exam | 
mer, and one of the best known news- | 
papermen in Pennsylvania, died March | 
20 in Lancaster from pneumonia. Mr.) 
Risk was known as “Bob Risk, Sage of | 
the Buck” and since his retirement ten | 
years ago had contributed steadily to the | 
Lancaster New Era, News-Journal and) 
Sunday News. As a young man he} 
studied law and was admitted to the bar, | 
but gave up the legal profession for | 
newspaper work, al 
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NEWSPAPERS USED FOR SPRING STYLE COPY 


jlius Kayser & Co. Turns to Exclusive Use of Dailies in General Cam 
ucts—‘‘We Are Stealing Thunder from the Retailers,’ 


IE sequel can now be written to the 
story of an advertiser’s transcontin- 
nl trip to meet Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
ier, with a view to learning the public 
nce of the best advertising media. 
made the trip, as previously reported 
iprror & PUBLISHER, and now I am 
ay to announce that newspapers are 
sg used exclusively in our spring style 
ypaign which began this month and is 
‘ontinue through April. 
dr the spring campaign 56 newspapers 
+ being used in leading cities of the 
yitry. The newspaper which carried 
(most department store advertising in 
| city was selected. The campaign 
jn with full page space and to continue 
) a week using six full columns. 
he copy differs from that usually 
joyed by national advertisers in that 
| designed to follow in appearance the 
jral run of large retail store advertise- 
3's in local dailies, and also in that one 
}column of the six carries editorial- 
) advertising under a box head and 
«d by Sarah Van Rensselaer. 
\\is is the first time any manufacturer 
sdvertised three different lines of mer- 
jlise together in single copy in retail 
‘at. In several instances I have 
cn of manufacturers promoting more 
1 one product similarly in one adver- 
sient, but it has been part of a straight 
{utional campaign. 
‘wspapers are the best media for 
lcopy. In the magazines it becomes 
ily an institutional proposition. In 
-uewspapers, by using display copy, 
ithe editorial column as part of the 
(space, the advertiser is not only 
ig style merchandise, but is building 
ywill as well. 
\little more than three years ago, 
¢ I first came to Julius Kayser & Co., 
irm was using largely rotogravure 
[he magazines. In the last year we 
“come to devote. 75 per cent of the 
( we purchase to black and white 
re daily, newspapers. We _ invest 
1 $300,000 a year now in this one 
Im. 
\y do I make newspapers the back- 
of my advertising? 
‘| you judge a horse by the way it 
's feet? Yes, I would say you can 
‘ know anything about horses. Can 
idge advertising by the results you 
‘Yes, I would say you can if you 
\anything about advertising. 
tm experience and knowledge I have 
to find an infallible and correct 
nl for a manufacturer to measure in 
1) and cents the results obtained from 
avertising campaign—whether it be 
dines, billboards, or newspapers. 
(n have all the records, all of the 
*'s, all of the methods in the world— 
lis impossible for me to go to these 
rs, point to a town and say, “I spent 
) dollars during the spring season 
had a 25 per cent increase.” 
ladvertising manager knows that a 
' percentage is due to salesmen’s 
{ to general conditions, to the mer- 
Ge, to the advertising—what pro- 
« is due to each is an unknown 
ty. 
hf this being a fact, I have stopped 
lig my head against that brick wall 
‘2 going after results in another 
tn—results that can pretty well be 
+. 
ask myself the following question, 
atypes of advertising pull the most 
tind successful results?” There is 
(der—that’s out of the question for 
nfacturer—there is coupon advertis- 
Mich is again an impossible under- 
@or a house dealing direct through 
Ciler—then there is retail advertis- 
lie by the retailer in daily news- 
“and newspapers only. This we 
) word for word and space for 
it we can jolly well try to follow 


By GRACE WALTON 


Advertising Manager of Julius Kayser & Co. 


For more than three years, Miss Grace Walton, has directed the advertising 
of Julius Kayser & Co.. makers of silk gloves, hosiery, and underwear. She has 
made it her business to study local markets carefully, and for this purpose last 
December completed a Coast to Coast trip visiting big cities and working behind 
retail store counters to study the buying habits of the public, 


She herewith submits her contribution 


as first of a new series of articles written 


by advertisers for Eprror & PUBLISHER on the subject: 
“Why I make newspapers the backbone of my advertising campaign.” 


in his footprints instead of running down 
a crossroad. 

Looking at the situation through one 
pair of eyes instead of two—since it is 
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AT ALL LEADING: STORES 


Six full columns, one of which simu- 
lates news, tell newspaper readers 
the Kayser story. 


boiled down to one problem instead of 
two—it is easy to see that the retailer’s 
object is to advertise to the consumer to 
sell merchandise—and by the same token 
that is our object as long as we persist in 


We want to put style news 
into paid space. 


—GRACE WALTON. 


spending the main portion of our advertis- 
ing appropriation in mediums which go 
direct into the hands of the consumer, 

Advertising to the retailer is no uncer- 
tain quantity. He knows exactly how 
much he spends and how much he gets in 
return. His city and its surounding terri- 
tory are his only problems. It is up to 
him to study them, analyze them, and 
cemb them in order to’ increase his sales 
to the very highest possible percentage, 
He must know the population as it is 
divided in wealth—he must know the 
mediums which reach the different classes 
—he must know the appeal that will hit 
the mark. These are his problems and he 
knows them—or ought to—inside out. 

As an advertising manager for a manu- 
facturer, sitting in New York holding the 
reins of not one city but one hundred 
cities, I find it impossible to analyze the 
situation as carefully or in as detailed a 
fashion. What can be done, however, is 
to steal as much thunder from the retailer 
of each city as possible. 

And so, for the first time, we brought 
out an advertising campaign illustrating 
and pushing three lines at the same time in 
the same manner as the retailer would— 
making style the center spoke. This 
campaign is appearing in newspapers 
throughout the country where retailers 
who advertise Kayser products place their 
advertising—because they place it in the 
papers that will bring results, Now, if I 
can get direct results for those that are 
selling our merchandise I am doing all 
that can be expected—and the campaign 
can be termed a huge success. 

Another reason why we are advertising 
three different lines in retail fashion in 
newspaper space is to bring our style 
merchandise before the consumer under 
one name in the medium that brings the 
quickest results. We feel we can take 
this stand now after 47 years of institu- 
tional advertising. 

This institutional 


advertising was 


paign Advertising Three Prod- 
’ Advertising Manager Explains 


placed in magazines as well as in néws- 
paper black and white and rotogravure. 
Our merchandise is right and therefore 
our many years of advertising have ‘paid. 
satisfactory dividends. You can advertise 
until you are black in the face, and if 
your product is not right, it will just be 
a poor investment. 

Our background of business building 
is behind us. Now we want to talk 
style, and style is news. There is, we 
know, a real reader demand for this sort 
of news, and to supply that demand we 
are turning to the logical medium—the 
newspaper. And we agree with the edi- 
tors that the sort of style news we want 
to print should appear in retail store 
fashion in the advertising columns, in at- 
tractive layout and with informative and 
instructive text. 

People do answer the newspaper ad- 
vertisements.. There is no question about 
that. 

Women, of course, are always seeking 
to be informed on the new styles and they 
look for authentic style news in. the 
newspapers both in the advertising and in 
the news columns. We want to put style 
news in paid space. 


DAVIS RE-ELECTED DIRECTOR 


Munsey Veteran Also Appointed ta 


Executive Board of Company 


Robert H. Davis, who completes the 
twenty-third anniversary of his associa- 
tion with the editorial department of The 
Frank A. Munsey Company in May, has 
been re-elected a director. He has also: 
been appointed to the Executive Board, 
which will function under William le 
Dewart, president of the various Munsey 
organizations. 

Mr, Davis, who was making a world 
tour when the news of Mr. Munsey’s. 
death recalled him from Cairo, will re- 
turn to Egypt with Mrs. Davis early in 
the fall and complete his sabbatical year, 
visiting points of interest on the Cont1- 
nent and the British Isles. 

The “Bob Davis Recalls” column 
which Mr. Davis started in the New 
York Sun a few weeks ago will be sup~ 
plied with copy from abroad at regular 
intervals, together with a series of per- 
sonal observations on European con- 
ditons, that are to appear first in the 
Sun, 


Herald Tribune Circulators Dine 


The circulation department of the New 
York Herald Tribune held its annual 
beefsteak dinner last week at Jansen’s 
Hofbrau. The speakers included State 
Senator Herman Koppleman; James 
McKernan, assistant circulation manager 
of the World; Max Rudensey, wholesale 
dealer, of Montclair, N. J.; Howard 
Davis, business manager of the Herald 
Tribune; Claude H. Sandkam, circulation 
manager, and Ralph E. Renaud, assistant 
managing editor. 


Two New Dailies in Floridz 


The Ocala (Fla.) Central Florida 
Times started publication as a morning 
newspaper this week. It is an Associated 
Press Member. H. L. Brittan is the 
publisher. The Pulaski (Fla.) South- 
west Times, of which Paul Cline is pub- 
lisher, re-entered the daily field with an 
A. P. membership, after publishing for 
the past several years as a weekly. 


Identifies “Stick-Up” Men 


Joseph Schabo, an employe of the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Courier, was among the 
witnesses called upon to identify several 
alleged hold-up men arrested in New 
York this week with a recent robbery 
and murder in Buffalo, 
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Chapter XXXVII 


ow! The Matrimonial Bureau 


At one time Matrimonial Bureau Want 
Ads occupied a conspicuous place in 
the newspaper columns. Even news- 
papers were published exploiting ex- 
clusively this branch of American 
industry. 

The most popular form of the matri- 
monial publicity was the introducing 
society. Ads such as this appeared : 

“Select Introducing Society— 
Ladies and Gentlemen with matri- 
monial intentions put in correspond- 
ence with each other; three two cent 
stamps for information and descrip- 
tive blank.” 

When the stamps were received the 
following letter together with blanks to 
be filled out were mailed to the appli- 
cant if a man. If a woman it was 
changed to meet the occasion: 

“My dear sir: 

“Vou would marry in a minute if 
you met the dearest, sweetest girl 
in the world, wouldn’t you? Well, 
if you only knew how quickly and 
easily we can select an ideal com- 
panion for you, we are sure you 
would not hesitate securing our help 
at once, 

“Do you know that thousands of 
people go through life miserable and 
lonely, simply because they have 
never had an opportunity of finding 
their ideal? You certainly cannot 
afford to jeopardize your life’s hap- 
piness by neglecting this golden op- 
portunity. 

“We guarantee to find your ideal. 
If you are not satisfied the first time, 
well try again and again until you 
are satisfied. Don’t delay. Delays 
in affairs of the heart are dangerous. 

“Now, all we ask of you is to 
answer the following questions. 
Please give us the facts just as they 
exist and it will aid us very much. 

“What is your age, weight, height, 
color of eyes, hair, religion, occupa- 
tion, nationality and general appear- 
ance? Do you use tobacco, are you 
healthy, are you accomplished in 
music? What resources have you? 
Add any further information that you 
think will assist me in selecting a 
suitable companion for you. Then 
describe briefly the kind of a girl 
you desire to meet, or in other words, 
describe your ideal. Your name and 
address will be detached from the 
paper on which you answer the above 
questions and your identity will be 
kept a secret until we have your 
permission to introduce you to some 
person whose description suits you. 
A two-dollar bill should be enclosed 
with description to defray expenses.” 
Stories were spread around among ad- 

vertising men of the fabulous fortunes 
that were being made out of the matri- 
monial game. 

Agencies thrived in all large cities and 
ads of various kinds, featuring charming 
girls with fortunes, or rich, old, dying 
men, Some of the most unusual lures 
were hung out to catch the heart hungry. 

It was an age when advertising was 
used to persuade men and women that 
they should not make their selection of 
life partners alone. 

These matrimonial ads told them that 
their judgment was bad; that they did 
not even know their own minds and 
tastes. 

Here were advertising cupids who 
would give help and guidance in selecting 
compatible and suitable life partners. 
Only through advertising was to be found 
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Trait BLAZERS of ADVERTISING 


The Matrimonial Bureau 


the safe and sure way of meeting the 
ideal love mate. 

Facts and statistics were offered re- 
lating to the wonderful opportunities for 
reliable and respectable people who were 
searching for life companions. 

Through the advertising matrimonial 
agency it was possible for a man to meet 
a woman who possessed all the qualifica- 
tions he most admired; and the particular 
woman who preferred this particular man 
to any other in the whole wide world. 

Marvelous were the powers of adver- 
tising. Glaring publicity alone could ob- 
tain soul-mates and affinities. 

From the way this kind of advertising 
grew until Uncle Sam stopped it along 
in 1900, it seemed that there really was 
a growing demand for a service in select- 
ing a mate. 

Many people answered” these ads out 
of curiosity; others just to strike up a 
harmless flirtation and have some fun out 
of it. Others went into it seriously, 
hoping to meet worthy people who were 
sincere in their matrimonial intentions. 

The old “Personal Ads” with the great 
luring line of “Matrimonial Intentions” 
have disappeared from leading newspapers. 
But for many years the Want-Ad Col- 
umns of newspapers administered to the 
desires and demands of those matrimon- 
ially inclined. 

No doubt this kind of advertising 
widened the matrimonial field, and led 
to much trouble and many disappoint- 
ments. No greater conceit was ever ex- 
hibited than the advertiser who announced 
that he could choose a husband or wife 
by mail and bring harmony into the home. 

The most trouble was caused by those 
who, when filling in the blanks describ- 
ing themselves, lied most outrageously. 
Earnest men who actually desired to be- 
come acquainted with marriagable women 
were fooled and  vicitimized. Thus 
matrimonial advertising became known 
as a fake and a fraud. 

Silly school girls and irresponsible 
people, made extravagant claims about 
themselves and their possessio.s. 

Wealthy widows and widowers were 
the bait held out in many ads to catch 
those who were out to marry money. 
And it was astonishing how many years 
the old gag worked and the thousands 
that fell for it. 

But the problem of properly mating 
people was too big for advertising to 
solve. 

One matrimonial agent, taking the busi- 
ness seriously, sought to make his services 
valuable by requiring a bond, or large 
deposit of money. This meant that both 
the prospective bride and groom were 
compelled to furnish a bond, signed by 
people of means, assuring good faith on 
both sides. 

This bond further provided that the 
man would always provide well for his 
ad-wife; would always conduct himself 

towards her as a gentlemen, and fail 
in nothing by which she might be made 
unhappy. The wife had to agree vice 
versa. 

I never learned what. happened to this 
advertiser. He was too good to last. 

I have never collected any data to 
show whether there were more or less 
marriages, greater or fewer happy homes, 
during the reign of-+ the Advertising 
Matrimonial Agent. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
Outlaws, Frauds, Crooks, Swindlers 


DVERTISING is,a business which 

crooks have thrivedon.. There never 
has been a profession or business in which 
frauds could be perpetrated so easily as in 
advertising. 


6y Chalmers £.Pancoast 
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Advertising has covered a multitude of 
crooked games, and yet for the reason 
that it is publicity it has revealed the 
swindlers and cast them out or destroyed 
them. 

It would take volumes to tell about the 
frauds, swindlers and crooked games that 
have been promoted by means of the 
greatest power in business—Advertising. 

When I look back over the years and 
see those lurid pictures of old, | wonder 
how they have thrived. 

There were the flourishing advertising 
quack doctors, painless dentists, fake oil 
stock and mining stock promoters, and 
what not? 

The printed word was overworked to 
hoodwink, delude and cheat the public. 

It is not my purpose to go into the de- 
tail regarding operations of the big- fake 
promoters, but to tell something about the 
lowest order of advertising swindlers. 

They were the petty buccaneers who 
worked fake advertising schemes through 
the want-ad columns of newspapers. 

In many large cities there operated at 
one time a class of petty crooks, swindlers 
and fakers who attempted to eke out a 
half-way existence through the “Want 
Ad” columns. 

These crooks were smooth operators 
who usually placed blind advertisements 
designed as traps for purchasers and in- 
vestors, and those seeking employment, or 
looking for opportunities for advancement. 

The majority of questionable schemes 
were found under the classification of 
“Help Wanted” and “Personal.” It was 
here that those out of employment looked 
for situations, and they were usually sus- 
ceptible to the glittering offers of the 
want ad fakers. 

The schemes that were worked called 
for cleverness and ingenuity. Some of 
these schemes involved careful plotting, a 
wide knowledge of human nature, and a 
clear head on the part of the crook. 

The cleverest crook in this class I ever 
heard of was a smooth schemer who 
placed a blind want ad in a large city 
newspaper for a doorman for an exclusive 
club. There was nothing suspicious about 
the advertisement as it was worded just 
as were dozens of others. The men who 
answered the advertisement were asked 
to call at a certain hotel on a certain day 
and at a certain hour. Each man at a 
different time, and during the interview 
he was told that he could have the posi- 
tion if he would pay $18 for a uniform. 
If he did not have the money, he was told 
to come back the next day at a certain 
hour. In this way the applicants did 
not meet each other. When a man turned 
over his $18 he was given an order on a 
large department store for a uniform, 
which he was to obtain two days later. 

When the ten applicants, who had each 
paid the schemer $18 presented their 
orders at the department store, they were 
told that the store knew nothing about 
any uniforms that were to be delivered. 
The duped applicants made a rush for the 
hotel, but the crook had flown. The mat- 
ter was turned over to the police, but they 
could get no trace of the swindler. Sev- 
eral of the applicants had borrowed the 
$18 and to all ten its loss meant a hard- 
ship to them or their families. 

A great many men and women have 
been swindled by want ad crooks who ad- 
vertised for salesmen, and offered the ap- 
plicants positions paying high salaries, 
providing the applicants deposited $100 or 
$200 as security. Then the crooks disap- 
peared and were seldom or never located. 

Confidence games were operated in 
nearly every line of business, but not all 
escaped.. A young lady cashier at a movie 
theatre captured a glib faker. She had 


ambitions. She wanted to become a part 


of the celluloid dreamland she saw eve 
day—to be made love to, to wear prel 
gowns, to ride in automobiles and to ha 
wonderful adventures. 

While in this enraptured frame of mir) 
she was an easy victim for a faker w 
advertised that he would find positic 
for girls who wanted to become mo’ 
actresses. 

The girl was to pay him $100 to obt); 
the position for her. However, |; 
mother decided the man was a fraud ¢| 
called up the movie company he was. 5}; 
posed to represent. They told her tl 
had never heard of him. 

The girl made up her mind to capt 
this crook. She paid him the money ¢| 
she was told that she would have to p» 
for him. He suggested that she disri> 
and drape herself to pose as Kiplin} 
“Vampire Lady.” The girl retired, - 
tensibly to pose, but instead she fi} 
phoned the police. While the faker )) 
waiting the police arrived and he }} 
arrested. 

In one large city, a smooth crook r| 
the “Lost and Found” column regula: 
Where a residence address was given! 
connection with the lost article, 13 
swindler would call and tell the lady | 
the house that he had seen the ady; 
tisement offering a reward for the | 
article. 

“Have you got it?” she would ask | 
pectantly. 

“No,” he would answer, “but ) 
brother, who lives at Blanksville (a ni’ 
by town) has it. I’d go down and ge} 
for you but I haven’t any money.” 

Then the woman usually gave him § 
amount of the fare to the nearby to} 
which would be a dollar or two. || 
result was the man never came back } 
his reward and the lady who lost the ) 
ticle was out the carfare she advanced. | 

Another kind of a want ad crook ) 
erated in a dozen cities. He was kn) 
as “The Tape Measure Man.” He 3} 
the want ad columns for illegitimate 
poses. An innocent looking ad, somet | 
like this usually appeared :— 

“WANTED: Young lady—Reg! 
Features, pose for advertising. Rt 
Room 476—180 Main Street, 3 to 5, 
day.” 

A young lady who answered an ad 
tisement of this kind went to a detec) 
bureau and registered a complaint of) 
man’s actions toward her. She said! 
answered the advertisement in good f! 
but she resisted when the man madi! 
improper proposal to her. 

When the girl complained, detec 
rushed to the office and found fifteen 
waiting in an outer office. The detec ! 
found a sheet of paper containing | 
measurement notations, and the ~! 
Measure Man” was arrested and cha‘ 
with assault and battery. | 

Another master of sharp practice! 
vertised himself as, “the lady sudc 
called abroad and forced to sacrifice| 
beautiful furniture.” He was also, 
unhealthy gentlemen ordered to De? 
contents of eight room flat for sale, chi) 
He was, “the discouraged widow geil! 
boarding, take parlor suite at own PI: 
All these parts he played in the cour! 
his regular business of selling furnitu| 

He worked the game for years, i 
finally another “con” man dazzled ! 
with word pictures of the busy, hi 
workers engaged in taking gold by 
bucketful from a “Lucky Gold M: 
The furniture faker bought so muc | 
the fake mining stock, he was forced! 
bankruptcy, and the whole story of 
one “con” man trimmed another trit! 
came out in the newspapers. ~ | 


(To be continued next week) | 
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JAILY TOOK GUESSWORK FROM MARKET SURVEY 


Milwaukee Journal Obtained Bona Fide, Carefully Checked Figures on Sales of Advertised Goods by 
Offering Filled Shopping Bags Valued at $3 to Housewives Who Returned Questionnaires in Person 


By W. J. DAMM, 


Merchandising & Research Bureau, Milwaukee Journal 


HERE is nothing new in the com- 
pilation by newspapers of market 
irveys, purporting to give information 
manufacturers, dealers, ‘advertising 
rencies, and others, on the use and 
yssible demand for their products in a 
calized market. A considerable number 
* metropolitan newspapers have made 
ich compilations for a period of years. 
early all of these surveys, however, have 
‘en based on dealers’ estimates of con- 
uymer demand, or on checks of dealer 
ocks, and neither those who nromote 
ich inquiries nor those who are sup- 
ysed to base advertising and sales cam- 
uigns on the findings, have any too great 
mnfidence in the results obtained. 
It was dissatisfaction with the guess- 
ork involved in basing its reports and 
wrveys of the market upon interviews 
ith retailers and jobbers, which led the 
lilwaukee Journal in 1922 to seek out 
yme better method of ascertaining the 
icts. 
Who should be the information source? 
he dealer? Dealers’ estimates are only 
3 reliable as the dealer’s ability to guess 
ght. The jobber? jobbers’ data, even 
iough taken from records, show sales 
yr the total territory merchandised by 
iem. The consumer? No one could 
ive more accurate information on the 
roducts he used or didn’t use than the 
ysumer ; ‘but how to get enough con- 
imers to answer a question? The tele- 
hone was not thought of, for if a house- 
ife were called to the phone she might 
possibly) answer one, two, or three 
uestions, and then bang would go the 
sceiver. Even if she were ever so will- 
ig to give replies to a long list of in- 
*rrogations, there would be questions she 
suld not answer properly without a pre- 
minary inquiry of her own. 
Cost also had to be considered. After 
1uch consideration of the problem, a 
lan was decided upon which, if it pro- 
uced “true survey” recognized as author- 
ative, would, it was believed, justify the 
xpenditure of $18,000 which the Journal 
ppropriated for the purpose. This first 
iryey included only package goods sold 
1 grocery stores, the total questions 
umbering approximately 50. The 1926 
uestionnaire contained 382 questions re- 
wiring upward of an hour to answer. 
The general plan for its compilation 
vas founded upon two basic and ac- 
epted principles. The first of these is a 
tinciple accepted by the United States 
overnment and all insurance statisticians, 
jamely, that where 3 per cent returns are 
scured in answer to any questionnaire 
ubmitted to any industry, community, or 
thet group from which information is 
sught, any percentage’ resulting from 
ompilation’ of these returns may be ap- 
lied as representing the entire industry, 
ommunity or group—and that when so 
pplied the resulting. statistics represent 
1€ most nearly correct approximations 
btainable for the entire industry, com- 
‘unity, or group. ; 
The second principle, which has been 
stablished in original experiments, — is 
lat when a representative number .of 
ames are taken from each of the pages 
f the city directory, analysis of these 
ames shows that the number in each .of 
1€ various’ classes and groups, suchas 
por, medium, wealthy, etc., is in the 
(me ratio to the total names selected as 


‘€ total of these various classes and 
‘oups is to the total population. 
With these principles to guide it, the 


yurnal’s merchandising bureau prepared 
id printed a carefully worded question- 
ure, and picked to receive it in excess of 
),000 names at random from the Mil- 
aukee city directory, as a cross-section 
' the community’s buying habits. 

| This questionnaire, like all the suc- 
leding questionnaires sent to the house- 
ives, made a plain statement of the 
yurnal’s purpose, and then offered to 
uy” an hour of the housewife’s time, 
t which the paper agreed to pay $3.00. 
ayment was not made in cash, however, 


but in full size and sample packages of 
advertised products valued at the amount 
indicated, and contained in a shopping 
bag. 

It was required that the questionnaire 
be honestly and completely answered, re- 
turned in person to the Merchandising & 
Research Bureau, and be checked by a 
member of the department before the 
shopping bag was delivered. 

From the beginning, Greater Milwau- 
kee housewives responded. The first 
year’s returns showed 30 per cent of all 
questionnaires mailed were answered and 
returned. The check of the returned 
questionnaires showed that the various 
groups of poor, medium, wealthy, etc., 
were in direct proportion to the total 
population in each group. While this 
may at first seem extraordinary, human 
nature must be taken into account, as well 
as the fact that during the time the 
questionnaires were out, considerable news 
publicity was used in an attempt to 
educate all classes to answer the ques- 
tionnaire. That all classes do answer it 
has been proved by other publishers who 
have investigated this method of analysis, 
as well as by several manufacturers who 
have taken the time to check the returned 
questionnaires for their own. satisfaction. 

Knowing what percentage of returns to 
expect, as determined by the first. and 
succeeding years, it ‘is comparatively 
simple’ to know at the present time the 
approximate number vf questionnaires to 
mail out. As a result of news. publicity 
and word of mouth advertising, more than 
2,500 telephone calls are received each 
year from persons who did not receive a 
questionnaire and who want one. Com- 
plying with such requests, while it would 
save much time and expense, would throw 
off the cross section obtained by the 


voluntarily returned questionnaires, and 
therefore’ such calls have to be un- 
satisfied. 

The principal data compiled from the 
returned questionnaires is outlined in the 
following paragraphs. Naturally, because 
the Milwaukee Journal compiles a survey 
of this kind each year, as the years go on 
greater compilations are possible; and 
manufacturers have available at the pres- 
ent time a six-year record which, com- 
pared with advertising and merchandising 
activities, gives a comprehensive analysis 
of results. 

The first group of figures obtained from 
returned questionnaires is that which 
shows the number and percentage of 
Greater Milwaukee families divided into 
two groups, users and non-users. These 
figures are compiled for each of the 
principal commodities, such as coffee, tea, 
automobiles, radios, etc. 

Having the questionnaires divided into 
two groups, users and non-users, the user 
questionnaires are sorted into those using 
each of the individual brands of each 
commodity. 

Having the total number of families 
in Greater Milwaukee using each com- 
modity, it is comparatively simple to de- 
termine the percentage and number using 
each individual brand.’ Included in this 
commodity data, as for instance in coffee, 
figures are presented ;showing the num- 
ber of families using tach brand, such as 
Silver Buckle, Webb, etc. This informa- 
tion having been obtained, a comparison 
with previous years shows the fluctuations 
which, when contrasted with advertising 
and merchandising activities, indicates the 
results obtained. 

Dealer distribution is also shown in 
these consumer analyses, and is the result 
of careful store inventory check-up made 


SAN ANGELO (TEX.) STANDARD OCCUPIES 
NEW $50,000 HOME 


(THE San Angelo (Tex.) Standard has 

moved into its new fireproof home 
and on May 4 will celebrate its forty- 
second year with a formal house warming 
to which the people of the 15 West Texas 
counties which it serves will be invited 
to not only inspect the plant but to see 
it in full operation. 

At this time a stained glass window 
portraying J. G. Murphy, the pioneer 
printer and editor who established the 
Standard on May 4, 1884, will be un- 
veiled by his daughter, Miss May Murphy. 


Mr. Murphy sold the paper in 1920 to 
Houston Harte. 

The building, which is two stories and 
basement is built entirely of brick, ‘con- 
crete, steel and composition stone. It is 
situated on an inside corner on the prin- 
cipal street of the city and-a half block 
from the center of the city. It cost 
$50,000. 

The business office, advertising, circula- 
tion and classified departments occupy 
the first 40 feet of the ground floor. 
Editorial offices are upstairs. 


by trained investigators. Not less than 
10 per cent of the stores in any given line 
are called on. Such a check-up is not 
based on dealer interviews, but is gotten 
by the investigator who obtains permission 
from the retailer to spend the necessary 
time in the store for a personal inventory 
check-up. These check-ups last anywhere 
from two to four hours each, and are 
made at the same time the questionnaires 
are being answered by the housewives. 

Per capita consumption as compiled in 
the surveys is the average consumption of 
persons who are really users of a product, 
and not a consumption based upon taking 
an estimated total consumption and divid- 
ing it by the total population. 

Per capita consumption figured on. the 
basis of actual users gives the manufac- 
turer a’ correct idea as to how much a 
family uses of his line of products, and 
not an arbitrary figure such as is ob- 
tained when the total population is 
divided into estimated consumption. Per 
capita consumption figured from total 
population presents a distorted estimate 
of market volume. It-is not fair in that 
it accepts a per capita volume and esti- 
mated market volume on the assumption 
that the whole market population is using 
the product. The Milwaukee Journal 
method of compilation considers the 
actual per capita use as reported from 
4000 representative families, and market 
volume totals are based on actual users of 
the product, not total market population. 
It is readily understood that thousands of 
families do not use, and have not been 
educated to use, particular lines of prod- 
ucts. When per capita consumption is 
figured to include these, a certain amount 
of each product is credited to families 
that do not use it at all, and, therefore, 
the average amount used by average users 
appears less than it really is. We believe 
that the average manufacturer wants to 
know how much the families who are 
using his product use in a given period 
of time. 

Volume figures are also presented in 
these analyses. They are gotten by taking 
the per family consumption and multiply- 
ing it by the total number of families 
using a given commodity. The figures 
shown are presented only as approxima- 
tions. Common sense tells us that condi- 
tions are constantly changing; that a 
number of families who are package 
coffee users part of the year, may have 
gone to bulk coffee because of price 
changes, and that families may be in- 
fluenced to the use of new products, due 
to merchandising and advertising during 
the year. The only way in which. abso- 
lutely correct volume figures could ever 
be compiled would be to base answers to 
the questionnaires on an actual year’s con- 
sumption, which is, of course, just -as 
much a fallacy as asking the retailer. to 
approximate his yearly sales. 

The cost of getting the Journal’s con- 
sumption analyses is not as. great as might 
be expected. _ The contents. of. the 
shopping bags are furnished by manu- 
facturers merchandising and advertising 
in the Milwaukee market. (They realize 
the great value of having,a sample or full 
sized package go to 4000 housewives ‘in 
the name of the Milwaukee Journal. “It 
offers them an ideal method of sampling. 
The housewife is doing something to ob- 
tained the goods, and for this reason has 
a far greater respect for what she re- 
ceives than she would if it were left at 
her door, or given to her at some store 
demonstration. Even the bag could be ob- 
tained in this way, but the Journal be- 
lieves that the advertising value obtained 
from 4000 of these bags imprinted with 
its advertisement fully justifies the 
monetary expense involved. 

The biggest item of cost is clerical help. 
Checking the questionnaires as they are 
received is done by permanent members 
of the Merchandising & Research Depart- 
ment, who are thoroughly familiar with 
past analyses, brands under each com- 
modity classification, and so forth; 
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STRANGE CONTRASTS IN 
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PRESS LAWS 


OF VARIOUS NATIONS 


British Foreign Office Compiles Large Volume of Foreign 
Statutes as Result of Recent British Agitation 
for Drastic Regulation 


By HUGH J. HARLEY 


ONE of the most interesting compila- 
tions concerning the publishing busi- 
ness in many years has been issued by 
the British Foreign Office as a result of 
recent agitation for the imposition of 
drastic legislation regulating matter in the 
newspapers and periodicals of the United 
Kingdom. It is a weighty volume en- 
titled “The Press Laws of loreign Coun- 
tries,’ edited by Montague Sherman and 
O. T. Raynor and is published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office at the price of 
15 shillings net. The Ioreign Office un- 
dertook the assembling of laws regulating 
the Press of foreign countries more than 
a year ago by requesting that its con- 
sular and diplomatic agents obtain full 
and exact information and in making. pub- 
lic the result has expressed the hope that 
it may be of general use to journalists 
rather than to lawyers only. The book 
was reviewed recently by the London 
Times. 

It is likely that limited requests for 
copies of this publication from newspaper 
publishers and editors in the United 
States would be complied with, providing 
that an allowance is made in the payment 
draft for the cost of postage. The vol- 
ume is quite bulky. 

The general laws re@ulating the press 
parallel each other quite closely in most 
countries, their main objects being: to 
defend the ruling power from such at- 
tacks as are likely to bring it into peril 
or contempt; to provide the individual 
with a weapon against libel; and to pre- 
vent the diffusion of articles or pictures 
“against honor and chastity” as the Per- 
sian law very neatly declares. The publi- 
cation of inaccurate news is often con- 
sidered as an offense but not in all coun- 
tries. 

The book reveals that there is similar- 
ity in the principles dealing with the 
formalities of newspaper production such 
as registration, but when the editing of 
these papers is approached there are dis- 
tinct national differences of treatment. 
Many countries insist that the editor 
shall be native born and some very strictly 
provide for special personal qualifications 
—an inspiration at least toward the safe 
and authoritative use of the newspaper as 
a great agency for public welfare or in- 
jury. Japan, for example, excludes from 
office “persons incompetent or quasi-in- 
competent to manage their own affairs.” 
Greece requires that its editors must have 
studied ancient Greek and orders also that 
they shall be “physically capable’—which 
may or not mean what you think. 

The suggestion has been made that it 
might be a means of assuring that editors 
shall be handy with their fists and the 
“choice of weapons” which made the old 
time journalism of Mark Twain’s stories 
and an earlier generation what the in- 
surance companies would call a “hazard- 
ous occupation.” 

The editor has to shoulder a share of 
responsibility for all that\is published in 
his paper in all countries where regu- 
lations exist, but some permit him to 
shift the onus to a great extent to the 
author\ of an objectionable article. Rus- 
sia has erected a unique editorial council 
named the Gosizdat which must pass on 
every manuscript before it is set up in 
type. The presumption is that this State 
Publishing Department can libel neither 
the citizens nor itself, being a part of the 
sovereign power. 

_ There is an amazing amount of ingenu- 
ity shown in old world and new world 
legislation devising penalties for editorial 
indiscretions, or “neglect” as it is termed 
in the Balkan regions. Mere fines and 
imprisonment form the substantial punish- 
ments, of course, but Guatemala combines 
the two by providing imprisonment from 
six months to a year commutable wholly 
or in part at the rate of from two reals to 


five pesos a day, the scale being adjusted 
to the pecuniary ability of the culprit. 
Italy provides for confiscation of the 
newspaper ; Greece condemns the editor to 
temporary or final dismissal; Persia or- 
ders him to pay a fine with a “religious 
guarantee” the nature of which is not ex- 
plained. Peru has had a refined sort of 
torture in store for errant writers since 
1823 under the law which provides that: 

“The authors or publishers of printed 


for March» 27):1926 
publications described as. obscene or re- 
pugnant to good morals shall be liable to 
a fine equivalent to the value of 1,500 
copies at the selling price, and if they are 
unable to pay the amount in question, 
they shall be required during the period 
of four months to inter corpses in the 
cemetery.” 

The offense known in England and the 
United States as contempt of Court can 
be committed in other countries under 
strange definitions. ‘China explicitly pro- 
hibits it as “any statement which tends to 
excite the public to plead in an unauthor- 
ized manner for criminals or for the ac- 
cused in a criminal case, or to injure the 
accused in a criminal case.” Brazil has 
taken a flyer in advanced legislation by 
prohibiting the publication or advertise- 
ment of “quack” medicines which are not 
approved by the Director General of 
Public Health. 

The laws against political offenses or 


HOUSTON DAILY’S SKYSCRAPER 


Handsome 22-story downtown office building of the Houston Post-Dispatch 
recently completed. The classified and national advertising departments of the 
paper occupy the lobby and the second floor, while KPRC, the daily’s broadcasting 
station is housed on the 22nd floor. The rest of the building is devoted to office 
space. R. S. Sterling is chairman of the board and publisher of the Post-Dispatch. 


| 
charges against officials provide s 
queer material. Some are capable au 
broad interpretation. In Italy, for | 
ample, there is a prohibition eS | 
publication of adherence to “another 4) 
of government.” This is not the dj 
of Mussolini or his followers, but ¢ 
to a period nearer the time of Maz) 
Garibaldi and Cavour. . Colombia dir} 
that newspapers and other periodi| 
must state their “political color” and 4 
vides: 

“When charges are made against a |} 
lic official, especially in matters of ha} 
ing of public moneys, and when in acc} 
ance with the present law he shall ]) 
justified his behavior, the journalist 1} 
state whether the charges made havyij 
have not been satisfactorily answe( 
This statement must appear in the }) 
issue of the periodical under the pent 
of a fine of from 50 to 100 pesos.} 
the statement is made in the sense {| 
in the opinion of the journalist | 
charges are not answered, or if the § 
cial is not satisfied, the journalist 1} 
bring an accusation against the off; 
within ten days of the presentation of} 
official’s justification, under penalty | 
fine equal to that above mentioned. | 
after making the accusations, the jour| 
ist is unable to prove the charge) 
charges made, he shall be liable to a} 
of from 100 to 500 pesos.” 

Special precautions are taken in s} 
countries against divulging the coun|| 
commercial negotiations. There | 
heavy penalties in Sweden, for insté| 
for publishing a contract concluded) 
the Waterfalls Board for the supph} 
electric power. 

The dead are protected against 1]; 
slander, and insult in a number of c| 
tries; Finland punishes the  offe); 
against such a law with six months | 
prisonment or a fine. The legal ob): 
tions on newspapers to print conspic)| 
corrections of wrong statements is | 
widespread and is in force from Fin) 
to Haiti, in large nations and small. | 
most cases it is provided that the cort| 
tion shall occupy as much space as} 
origina] misstatement. 

Roumania protects the editor to $s} 
extent by declaring that the correc) 
need not be more than twice the le! 
of the original article and in the King} 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes it *} 
be of great length and consist of | 
whole column of the paper or of} 
article twice the length of’ the ar/ 
which gave rise to it.” There is at 
quirement, however, that the articl| 
correction prepared presumably by thi! 
jured party “must be drawn up in p| 

orm. 

The Portuguese require that wher) 
article is published which might be | 
strued as detrimental to any person, *| 
person may notify the author or ed) 
as the case may be, and ask wheth«| 
was intended to refer to him. If the) 
thor or editor states that it was not} 
tended for the person in question he | 
not be sued.” 

Appeals for the collection of fund! 
defray fines and costs imposed as pe! 
ties, or acknowledgment of receipt of | 
contributions is prohibited in France, (| 
many and other countries. Hungary | 
vides legislation regulating the econ¢ 
relation between the publisher and his | 
aried staff. The law states that “thet! 
for which notice can be given, unless | 
parties be jointly agreed upon a lo}} 
period, is fixed for the responsible ec) 
at one year; for the sub-editor and | 
laborators employed in important v) 
as well as for all collaborators on the | 
manent staff who have been empl! 
for more than five years, at six mot| 
and for all other employes, at t} 
months.” 

The countries which are listed as || 
ing no press laws include the rather) 
congruous group of Abyssinia, Argen' 
Mexico: and the United States. In | 
country it.is said there are neither |} 
eral or State Laws dealing specific 
with the press (though recent legislat} 
have shown designs in that directi| 
The issues which might arise are covi 
by the common law concerning civil) 
criminal libel, slander, and the use of! 
mails, being similar to British practic 
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Of the Detroit News 


Is An Index to Its Effectiveness in 
Every Other Type of Advertising 


| le its own field, The Detroit News 
has for years been the recognized 
classified advertising medium, carrying 
regularly more of this type of adver- 
tising than all other Detroit news- 
papers combined. j 

During 1925 The News printed 
1,486,173 separate classified advertise- 
ments, 825,000 more than the next 
medium and led also overwhelmingly 
in classified linage with 7,808,584 lines 
published — a lead of 2,936,262 lines 
over any other newspaper. 

Classified ad- 
vertising depend- 
ing neitheron 
type display, art 
or position for 
compelling atten- 
tion is one of the 
best measures of 
advertising effec- 
tiveness available. 

Since classified 
advertising must 
make direct re- 


How The Detroit News Leads 
In Classified Advertising in Detroit 


Detroit News Number of Ads 
Second Medium Number of Ads - _—_ 661,044 


News Lead - 


The News lead of 2,936,262 lines in volume of classi- 
fied advertising was made despite the fact that 
it sells no white space and allows no type 
larger than agate in these columns. 


turns without these aids the medium 
itself and the interest readers have in 
it must do all the work. 

In Detroit that medium is The 
News which now has a week day 
circulation of more than 320,000 and a 
Sunday circulation of more than 350,- 
000, covering its territory more thor- 
oughly than any other newspaper in 
any. other city of Detroit’s size or 
larger. 

That the classified leadership of The 
News is a capable barometer of ad- 
vertising effectiveness is substantially 
established by the 
enormous total 
advertising vol- 
ume of The De- 
troit News during 
1,486,173 1925 in all classi- 
fications which 
exceeded 33,600,- 
825,126 000 lines, leading 
all other large 
metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Greatest Gain in Number of Want Ads of Any 
Newspaper in America During 1925 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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i926 SEEN AS GREATEST ADVERTISING 
_-<= YEAR FOR NEWSPAPERS 


R. S. Kellogg of News Print Bureau and James O’Shaughnessy 
of Four A’s Cite Facts and Figures for Bullish 
Prediction 


EWSPAPERS of-the- United States 

entered.spring this year in the healthi- 
est and most prosperous condition since 
the war. All available current figures, 
charts and graphs indicate without quibble 
that the press of the nation stands in an 
enviable position. 

One authority for this optimistic diag- 
nosis is Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of 
the News Print Service Bureau, who is 
in closest possible touch with the paper 
situation, always a reliable index of pub- 
lisher prosperity. Another is James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of. Advertising 
Agencies, an organization handling the 
accounts of approximately 5,000 different 
advertisers. 

Both base their bullish predictions par- 
tially on the fact that last year there was 
an increase of 7 per cent in the adver- 
tising placed in all media over 1924. 
But both point to more current proofs 
of a fair weather springtime in the 
SoH lshig field: 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy predicted more ad- 
vertising in newspapers this year than 
last, paying splendid tribute to the power 
of this particular medium. 

Mr. Kellogg, in addition to watching 
the newsprint. market,» which he pro- 
nounces in unusually fine condition, pre- 
pares for bureau.members each month 
a graphic summary of business conditions. 
Charts for the first two months of this 
year now ready furnish indications of a 
spring upswing. 

“We haven’t entered any boom period,” 
he said. ‘‘There has been just enough 
recession in business to forestall any such 
unhealthy or abnormal state of affairs.” 

The charts show that the total liabili- 
ties in business failures in the United 
States for the’ first two months of 1926 
were 54 per cent less than in 1924, and 
7 per cent less than last year. 

The value of merchandise imports of 
the United States was 28 per cent higher 
for the two months than two years ago 
and 20 per cent higher than 1925. Am- 
erican commodity prices stand 5 per cent 
less than last year. 

Other index percentages show produc- 
tion of pig iron to have been 2 per cent 
more during January and February this 
year than 1924 and 6 per cent less than 
last year. Unfilled steel tonnage is 14 
per cent less than it was in January and 
February of 1925. 

More paper is being produced today 
than ever before in the history: of this 
continent, Mr. Kellogg pointed out. The 
United States mills made 11 per cent 


more newsprint in the first two months | 


of 1926 than in-the same period in 1925 
and the Canadians, mills made. 16 per cent 
more than in the first’ two months of 
1925. The combined production of the 
United States and Canadian mills in the 
first two months of this year was 13 per 
cent more than last. Production in the 
United States in February amounted to 
129,622 tons and shipments 128,635 tons. 
Production in Canada amounted to 135,- 
663 tons and shipments to.135,505 tons. 

A sign of present: healthy newspaper 
conditions is the fact that -so far,the mills 
are finding a ready market for this in- 
creased supply of newsprint, according to 
Mr. Kellogg. 

A chart issued this month by the News 
Print Service Bureau shows that the ad- 
vertising linage in newspapers for the 
two months of this year was 8 per cent 
more than it was in 1925 in the corres- 
ponding period and 7 per cent more than 
in 1924. 

The bureau also keeps up to date a 
chart showing the average number - of 
pages printed each month, covering 65 
newspapers in 23 cities with a circulation 
daily of 12,974,000 copies and Sunday of 
11,825,000 copies. 

During February these Sunday papers 
averaged 111 pages each week, compared 


with 108 pages in 1925. The dailies 
ran an average of 29 pages against 28 
during the same month last year. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy asserted he was in 
possession of figures warranting the safe 
prediction that 1926 would be the “big- 
gest year for advertising in history.” 

“Advertising operations,” he said in an 
interview, “have reached such a degree 
of stabilization that no extravagant fig- 
ures are needed in support of the pre- 
diction that this year will show a sub- 
stantial increase over last. 

“We have a built up advertising busi- 
ness to deal with today. It is not a spec- 
ulative volume nor an adventurous vol- 
ume. It is volume which stands on the 
record of past performances. 

“Newspapers get more than the maga- 
zines of increased business. That has 
held true substantially for three years 
now. And I do not say it didn’t previ- 
ously also. 

“Advertising space in the newspapers 
is a better buy today than it ever was 
before. The newspaper publishers have 
improved their product remarkably. 

“Advertising agencies buy space more 
scientifically than they ever did before. 
There is less money lost on the pur- 
chase of newspaper space by intelligent 
advertisers in the course of a year than is 
lost in any other staple commodity in 
which money is invested. That’s how 
sound newspaper space is to the adver- 
tiser today. 

“People generally fail to realize the 
tremendous revolution that has taken 
place in the newspaper business of the 
United States in the last few years. 
There has been an improvement of every 
essential element of the newspaper that 
concerns the public, which is summed up 
in the improved net worth of the individ- 
ual newspaper property.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy was asked if ad- 
vertising would ever reach a saturation 
point. 

“That expression ‘saturation point’ is 
a misnomer as far as advertising is con- 
cerned,” he replied. “Advertising will 
never reach a saturation point, or in other 
words not until the human mind has 
turned into pure mineral matter. People 
steadily increase in vision as the growth 
and refinements of civilization continue. 

“And also, it must be remembered, that 
there are still many millions of dollars 
annually employed in promotion efforts 
for which advertising may be economic- 
ally substituted.” 


JUDGE POSTPONES HEARING 


Madison Daily’s Fight to Print Court 
Proceedings Delayed 


Action on the petition of the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times to have dissolved 


an injunction against it from printing 
any of the evidence given at a recent 
court hearing in Madison was indefinitely 
postponed Friday by Judge A. C. Hopp- 
mann, of the Dane county circuit court, 
the same judge who issued the original 
injunction. me te 

The issues raised by the application of 
the Capital Times Company and William 
T. Evjue, editor, in the plea for a disso- 
lution of the injunction “are too far 
reaching and of too great public interest 
to be decided without full deliberation,” 
Judge Hoppmann declared in his state- 
ment postponing action. 

The petition was a step in a Jegal battle 
of the newspaper to end judicial secrecy 
in Wisconsin as exemplified in private 
court proceedings and measures to pro- 
hibit a newspaper from publishing’ testi- 
mony of court cases. It followed the de- 


mand of attorneys for the slayer of a 
Madison policeman to have the editor 
of the Capital Times cited for contempt 
on the ground that editorials he had writ- 
ten excited prejudice against the slayer. 
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COAST GROUP DEFINES 


AGENCY STANDARDS 


Southern California Editors to Estab- 
lish an Approved Agency 
List to Protect Member 
Papers 


In line with its policy of protecting 
member papers the Southern California 
Editorial Association, through a commit- 
tee, has been working out a plan to 
guard against southern California pub- 
lishers being the victims of unscrupulous 
advertising agencies, and in this work 
the association has been rendered the ful- 
lest support by the California Advertising 
Service Association. 

Several preliminary meetings have been 
held by the committee appointed to work 
out the details of the plan to. protect 
the publishers and from these has come 
the recommendation that some method be 
developed by which recognition and credit 
service on agencies be employed, patterned 
after the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

It is purposed to draw up a definite 
set of standards for the advertising 
agencies, and that such agencies meet- 
ing these standards be recognized by the 
Southern California Editorial Association. 
A list of these agencies would be pre- 
pared and sent to all member papers for 
ready reference. 

The-basis for agency recognition, as 
recommended by the committee, is as fol- 
lows 
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during 
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State from New York, 
centers, imdicating the 
batikers in Florida’s future. 
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CONSISTENTLY’ WHITE" 
~ DURING 1925 ~ ~ 


MONTH to month study of the business map 
the United States “Chamber of (el 
Commerce shows that Florida was:the only state in 
the Union to keep free from black or shaded marks 


Business and economic conditions are exceptionally | 
Chicago and other financial 


confidence of 


And re aching to ev ery corner of the state, on sale at | 


Wc HovidaDimcsUunion 


J A Gm KagSa @ENeey eal 
Largest City and State Circulation 


Daily 53,000 


First: That all of the present agen¢ 
that -haye- been in-business for--at le 
two years and have given satisfactl 
service to the publishers, and wh 
financial statement is satisfactory to , 
association, be given immediate reete 
tion as a matter of form. 

Second: That future agencies ba 
quired to conform to the following stat 
ards: ; 

a—Maintain an office separate and | 
tinct from an advertising depart 
advertiser. 

b—to have at least two active accau | 
with commissions grossing at least $3 
per year. 

e—To have been in business at leas | 
years handling at least two accounts 
a contractor fee basis. If on fee ba 
fee to be at least 15 per cent of er 
billing. 

d— Te have had at least four years’ ¢ 
perience in the advertising profession. | 
the applicant is a college graduate q| 
has taken work in college along busini| 
and advertising lines, this should be su 
cient to make a deduction of two yei 
from the experience requirement. | 

e—To be able to furnish three ref 
ences in the advertising professi) 
These references to profess a knowled. 
of honesty, thrift and capability. 

f—That applicant shall agree to | 
tain card rates. 

g—To be able to submit to the Southt| } 
California Editorial Association a sta 
ment of assets and liabilities showing ci) 
rent assets 2% times current liabilities, 

h—That satisfactory proof of all abe} 
requisites be supplied to the Southe| 
California Editorial Association. 
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Mr. Newspaper 
Publisher 


HAT portion of the money appro- 
priated for advertising by local 
firms—manufacturers, industrial 
plants, jobbers, wholesalers and 
others in your city is being spent 
in your newspaper? 


Think of the amount being spent locally for 
other forms of advertising that would produce 
greater results in your newspaper. 


Why be contented to see this business remain a 
total loss when it would be a great asset in estab- 
lishing a new lineage record for your newspaper? 


Let this organization with years of careful study 
and a personnel of experienced representatives 
show you how to place this potential business in 
your paper. 


We can secure this business without additional 
cost to you. 


Briggs’ Proven Feature Pages 
Will Solve Your 


Problem. 


— ThomasW. BriggsCo. 


‘|| HOME OFFICE-COLUMBIAN MUTUAL TOWER ||< 
MEMPHIS , TENN. 
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MOSES COMMITTEE TO RESUME HEARINGS 
ON POSTAL RATES MARCH 30 


‘Permanent Non-Partisan Commission to Take Charge Gains 
Favor in Congress—Action Unlikely at This 


ye ; Session 


By BART CAMPBELL 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.— 

Hearings will be resumed March 30 
by the Joint Congressional Postal Com- 
mission created by Congress to investi- 
gate postal conditions and plan a perma- 
nent postal rate structure. 

Every opportunity will be afforded all 
of those interested in the postal situation 
to be heard again, Senator George H. 
Moses, chairman of the commission, told 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Moses replied briefly this week to 
the demand of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and other organi- 
zations for immediate action upon postal 
rates. He called the commission to- 
gether to review the situation. It was 
decided that spokesmen for the news- 
paper and other interests should again 
be given a day in court. After further 
testimony is taken the commission will 
endeavor to agree upon an early pro- 
gram. 

The commission is hopelessly divided 
as to how revision of postal rates may 
be approached so as to insure favorable 
action by a majority of the Senate and 
House. The idea that postal rates should 
be placed in sole charge of a permanent, 
non-partisan, non-Congressiot.al commis- 
sion, similar to the I. C. C., is unques- 
tionably gaining ground in Congress. 

Whether the present drive to secure 
postal legislation at this session will suc- 
ceed is problematical. The opinion is 
prevalent in some Congressional quar- 
ters that the whole subject will be thrown 
into the next session. Representatives of 
the publishing interests are expected to 
continue to oppose further delay, if only 
by reminding certain Senators and Con- 
gressmen that as candidates for re-elec- 
tion this year it would be poor politics for 
them to side-step the postal issue. 

A great deal may depend, kowever, 
upon the outcome of the hearings sched- 
uled to begin on Tuesday, March 30. 


BLOOM PROMOTED 


N. Y. Mirror Circulation Manager Also 
Directing American Sales 


A change in the Hearst organization 
this week placed Ben W. Bloom in charge 
of circulation of both the New York 
American and the Daily Mirror. Mr. 
Bloom came to New York about four 
years ago as manager of circulation for 
the American. Last June he was trans- 
ferred to the Daily Mirror. 

Al G. Williams, circulation director of 
the San Francisco Examiner, who has 
been temporarily in charge of circulation 
for the American for the past six months, 
has returned to San Francisco. Bloom 
now makes his headquarters at the Amer- 
ican. He was formerly with the Chicago 


American and later with the Chicago 
Tribune, 

Mr. Williams’ friends and associates in 
New York gave him a farewell dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday night and 
presented him with a watch. 


THREE COPS ARRESTED 
FOR PASSAIC ATTACK 


Charged With Atrocious Assault by 
McEvilly, Daily News Cameraman 
Who Was Badly Beaten in 
March 18 Riot 


Three Passaic policemen, arrested on 
charges of atrocious assault and battery 
on Martin J. McEvilly, staff photog- 
rapher of the 
New York Daily 
News, were ar- 
raigned before 
Police Judge 
William B. Da- 
vidson of Pas- 
saic, on March 
22 and, waiving 
examination, were 
released on their 
own recognizance 


LOLs een Grand 
Jury hearing 
March 29. 


el hemetiiomeat= 
rested were John 
Van Hoven, 
Tunis Van Gulick, and Michael Wynne. 

Harry H. Van Aken, of Van Aken & 
Dewitt, counsel for the Daily News, was 
in court with McEvilly and witnesses 
prepared to give testimony. 

Last Thursday, March 18, McEvilly 
had been set upon by three policemen dur- 
ing a Passaic strike riot, had been badly 
beaten, and his camera was smashed. 

On the following day Mr. Van Aken 
obtained three John Doe warrants and 
with McEvilly and witnesses went to 
where the strikers were on parade and 
picked out Van Gulick, Van Hoven, and 
Wynne by their shield numbers. 

After their arraignment Monday, Mr. 
Van Aken visited Abram Preiskel, Pas- 
saic’s commisioner of public safety, re- 
minding him he had promised to suspend 
any policeman who raised a hand against 
New York reporters or photographers. 

_ “Have you suspended these three po- 
licemen arrested today?” he asked. 

“No,” Preiskel replied. 

“Are you going to?” the lawyer per- 
sisted. 

“Not until it is proved to me that 
they were guilty,” Preiskel said. 

Mr. Van Aken then demanded their 
suspension, stating it was the duty of 
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police to protect newspaper men when 
they were properly and peacefully per- 
forming their duties. He also demanded 
that the News be reimbursed for its 
smashed cameras. 

“Give me a couple of days to think 
it over,” replied the commissioner. 

“Passaic police trampled on the First 
Amendment of our Constitution, guaran- 
teeing freedom of the press,” Mr. Van 
Aken declared in a subsequent interview 
with Epiror & PusBLisHER. “Our fore- 
fathers in their wisdom saw that this 
guarantee was necessary. It has always 
been looked upon as one of the most es- 
sential clauses in our Bill of Rights. 

‘Tt is the particularly serious duty of 
police officers to protect newspaper men 
from violence, when performing their 
regular duties peacefully and exercising 
a right guaranteed them under the Con- 
stitution.” 

Last Friday Passaic police began is- 
suing special police cards to all camera- 
men and newspaper men, promising them 
complete protection in the future. 

When attacked on March 18, McEvilly 
was asked to show his credentials and 
complied. Noting he represented a New 
York picture paper the policemen chased 
him into a field where they smashed his 
camera. 

In a resolution requesting an investiga- 
tion of the textile workers’ strike by the 
Senate Committee on Manufacturers, in- 
troduced March 20, Senator LaFollette, 
Republican, said: 

“Thousands of American citizens are 
being denied their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States of public 
assemblage, free speech and free press 
in that scores of brutal assaults have 
been and are being made on peaceable 
citizens including workers in the mills, 
representatives of newspapers, and local 
merchants and business men. 

“Public officials are in the employ of 
mill owners, and public peace officers are 
arbitrarily refusing to enforce the or- 
dinances of cities and statutes of the 
State for the protection of its citizens.” 

The reporters are in constant fear. 
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PUBLISHERS GET NE 
I.C.C. RULING — 


Order Denying A. N. P. A. Permissi 
To Intervene in Railway Mail’ 
Pay Hearings Vacated— 
Approval Expected 


The Interstate Commerce Commissii| 
this week issued an order by Division | 
vacating the order entered on March 
denying the petition of the Americ 
Newspaper Publishers Association to i) 
tervene in the railway mail pay hearing) 

L. B. Palmer, manager of the A. N_ || 
A. told Eprror & PuBLisHER the acti 
paves the way for participation in # 
hearings, although official permission hj 
not yet been granted. 

“If the Commission had no intention 
‘allow the A. N. P. A. to intervene the 
would have been no reason for rescindir 
the order,” he declared. 

“The A, N. P. A. hopes and expec 
the order approving its petition to inte 
vene will be issucd.” 


TO “DISCOVER WEST POLE” 


King Features Syndicate Affair Api 
20 to Be Called ‘‘Polar-Lark’”’ 


Guests to the annual dinner and ente 
tainment given newspaper publishers du 
ing April convention week in New Yat 
by King Features Syndicate, Inc., will th 
year attempt to “discover the West Pole 
M. Koenigsberg, president and gener, 
manager, announced this week. 

As usual, the entertainment program 
being kept secret, but the date is aj 
nounced as April 20, the place as tt 
Friars’ Club, and the time 7:30 p. m. | 
3:30 a, m. 

The fact that eight polar expeditioi 
are preparing for arctic discoveries no 
influenced this year’s entertainrent title, 

Previous parties were called “Lollype! 
Lark” and “Mud Lark.” 
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VOTES 


326 Papers Participated 


That tells the story of the 
nation-wide prohibition refer- 
endum, the most comprehen- 
sive and thorough straw vote 
ever conducted. 


It received the greatest sustained 
front-page play ever accorded a 
story of that type. 
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ALERT CARRIERS CAN ADD OUT-OF-TOWN 
“READERS WITHOUT PREMIUM OFFERS 


Proper Handling of Boys by Traveling Representative Biggest 
Factor, Says Circulator—Suggests Frequent Letters 
to Non-Readers 


By SIDNEY D. LONG 
Circulation Manager, Wichita Eagle 


O get the carriers in outside towns to 

get subscriptions without prizes and 

premiums is, after all, the real circulation 
manager’s duty. 

In order to 
carry out this 
taskew wit Sie fiEst 
necessary to have 
the right kind of 
carriers—in fact 
the best possible 
carrietss) Timiteis 
a one. carrier 
town, the travel- 
ing agent should 
use the utmost 
care in selecting 
the carrier. 

The procuring 
of new carriers 
dates back farther 
than the telegraphed resignation of the 
carrier who has had the route and the 
rushing in of a traveling representative 
hurriedly to procure somebody to take 
the route, fearing that he will not be able 
to deliver the papers. Upon each visit in 
the town the traveling representative 
should get acquainted with other boys in 
the town; should talk up the route busi- 
ness among influential folks who might 
know boys. One of the unhappy features 
in outside towns in reference to news- 
paper delivering is the fact that very few 
people in the town realize the importance 
of newspaper delivering to boys who want 
to earn their way through school. 

Every town has its ambitious boys. 
Every town has its boys who wish they 
would have a newspaper route. The 
traveling representative visiting these 
towns should mingle with the boys, get 
acquainted with them and find boys who 
want a route, talk to men who are in- 
terested in boys and who would keep their 
eye on a boy or two who might want a 
route. None of this is done to under- 
mine the boy who has the route. It is 
done to make his route more valuable and 
the newspaper business in that town more 
sought after and more valuable. Every 


S. D. Lone 


carrier should have a substitute who 
knows his route thoroughly and who 
wants the route when he quits. If there 


is a substitute waiting for the route and 
there are other boys in the town interested 
in having a route to earn their way 
through school, your regular carrier feels 
a greater importance in his own route 
and will listen more to the urgency of 
the circulation department in giving good 
service and building up his route. 

When the representative is in town, 
have him go out with the boy and help 
him make his delinquent collections and 
impress upon the folks who are delin- 
quent in their payments that this boy has 
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to pay his bill whether they pay him or 
not and all the money they fail to pay 
him is lost by the boy. If the boy is fall- 
ing down in his collections, stay in the 
town with him long enough to find out 
what is the trouble and then don’t con- 
demn, but help the boy. He is your 
representative. He is your hope in that 
town. 

The same thing is true in reference to 
procuring new subscribers. Never allow 
your traveling representative to get into 
the attitude of procuring poor subscribers 
for a carrier. J think a lot of the travel- 
ing representatives should be fired rather 
than the carriers. The traveling repre- 
sentative is a man and should have deep 
enough respect for the office at least never 
to get a poor subscriber or bad list of 
subscribers for a boy carrier in an outside 
town. 

The representative should get hold of 
the boy after school and take him with 
him on his soliciting trip about the town. 
It will help the boy to listen to the travel- 
ing representative solicit for new sub- 
scribers ; it will teach him how to get new 
subscribers and it will teach him the 
value of new subscribers after he gets 
them. The party at the door will be im- 
pressed by the fact that the boy is with 
the traveling representative and that this 
boy wants the subscribers and needs the 
subscribers to earn his way through 
school. 

A list should be procured of the non- 
subscribers in the outside towns. A letter 
should be prepared by the boy through 
the assistance of the traveling representa- 
tive and that letter arranged in the news- 
paper office by mimeograph, etc. and 
signed by the boy and mailed out to the 
non-subscribers in the town. Three of 
these a month are very valuable. 

Before the traveling representative 
leaves town, he should telephone nearly 
everybody who has a phone and tell them 
that he is calling them on account of this 
boy who has the route and that in order 
to help him build up the route that he, 
the representative, wants them to take the 
paper. Incidentally, of course, he will 
tell them the value of the newspaper. 

Don’t forget that your local tie-up is 
the boy and never forget to use the good 
reputation of your boy carrier in solicit- 
ing. 

One of the stumbling blocks in the out- 
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side town with the carrier is the fact that 
he is allowed to get behind with his bill 
and then the traveling representative is 
sent there to raise a row with the boy. 
This is bad business. Stick with the boy 
and build him up so that he will be suc- 
cessful in his collections and in_ his 
solicitations and he will not get to the 
stage that he owes a bill but that he is 
always at the stage of paying his bill and 
being a good solicitor. This is entirely 
up to the traveling representative who is 
in the field and of course to the circula- 
tion manager who is the director over all. 
The circulation manager should keep in 
close touch with the boys in the outside 
towns. He should write them not less 
than once a month a friendly letter, per- 
haps at times putting phrases in that are 
kind but firm. Many a boy has fallen 
down in an outside town through the 
lack of having somebody to look to and to 
please when he gets a new subscriber or 
two, or when he sends in an increase. 

In the above I have used as the example 
the outside town with the one carrier, 
The principle is the same where you have 
the agent and he has a number of boys 
under him. The agent should be constant- 
ly worked with as I have described with 
the boy above. His route will be built 
up. It will become more valuable. 

The routes in the outside towns can be 
run and built up without prizes or 
premiums. It perhaps is not the quickest 
or flashiest way but can be done and the 
results are substantial. 


CAMERAMAN OUTWITS CROWD 


Slips Plates to a Boy and Gives Blanks 
to Belligerent Foes 


After a spirited battle in the Senate 
chamber of the Virginia legislature, 
March 10, Mitchell Elkins, cameraman 
for the Richmond Times-Dispatch saved 
two flashlight plates showing Senator 
Alfred C. Smith surrounded by friends 
just after the Senate in night session had 
voted to expel him from that body. 

As the vote to expel was announced 
Elkins let off his flashes. He was immed- 
iately surrounded by an angry crowd of 
Smith supporters who demanded the 
plates. Elkins fought his way to a stairs, 
and in the excitement was able to slip the 
plates to a boy who -had been stationed 
there. The latter rushed them to the 
newspaper. Elkins then “surrendered” 
two plates, both blanks, to the belligerent 
Smith supporters, and they were prompt- 
ly smashed. 

The Smith expulsion fight has been big 
news in Virginia and the vote March 10, 
was the climax of the story. 

Elkins is a former New York Mirror 
photographer. Arrangements for cover- 
ing the story were made by Ernest Pol- 
lard, managing’ editor of the Times-Dis- 
patch. 


EVOLUTION LIBEL CASE 


North Carolina Minister Brings Su 
Against Raleigh Times Co. 


A suit for $25,000 was filed in Superic 
Court this week by Dr. J. R. Pentut! 
Baptist minister, against The Times Pyl! 
lishing Company of Raleigh, N. C., Joh} 
A. Park, publisher, and Oscar Coffy) 
editor, charging publication of an “jy 
jurious” article. | 

The complaint charged that the artic} 
appeared in The Times on February 2| 
last, and “was injurious to Dr. Penty| 
as an individual and an educator,” 
being set forth that the paper referre| 
to the minister as an “ignorant ign¢ 
ramus.” He alleges that it also calle| 
him ‘“unmannerly” and “discourteous) 
when appearing before a committee dij 
cussing the Poole evolution bill at ¢) 
last session of the General Assembly, 

He asserts that the article said he ha 
to be “suppressed” by Chairman Conne 
of the committee. 

Mental anguish to his family and hin 
self as well as affecting his livelihoo 
were charged. 


" 
‘ 
‘ 
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Anthony Named Ad Manager 


Mitchell J. Anthony, who has bee 
connected with the advertising deparj) 
ment of the Pasadena (Cal.) Evenin, 
Post, has been advanced to advertisin 
manager. | 


Coast Paper Occupies New Home _ 


Banning (Cal.) Record, owned by Car 
Barkow and Harvey Johnson, has bee 
moved into a new and larger plant. 


CONFERENCES 


at the 


NEWSPAPER 
CONVENTIONS 


During the fourth week in 
April, I will be at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Cc. B. HOLLISTER, 
General Manager 
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x “Drudgery just takes the joy out of fife.” 


Quite correct, and applicable to stereotype foundries 
where the pasting fuss and steam table nuisance still 


persist. 


out of their stereotyping. 
your part. 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility — use Certifieds 
MADE IN THE U.S. A 


Certified Dry Mat Cold stereotyping does away with 
both nuisances, and improves working conditions for 
the stereotyper, while it saves money for the publisher. 


Let us tell you how others have taken the drudgery 


U-06~_ 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


There’s no obligation on 


New York, N. Y, 
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The Post-Dispatch Holds 
Want-Ad Supremacy 
in St. Louis 


The True Index of a Newspaper’s Value as an Advertising Medium and Its 
Popularity in Its Home City Invariably Is Its Volume of Want Advertising. 


POST-DISPATCH 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


SHA 


This chart illustrates the proportion of want-ad advertising carried by each of the 
St. Louis newspapers during 1925. Each division within the circle shows 
the percentage of the total published by each newspaper. 


For almost a quarter of a century, year after 
year, without exception, the Post-Dispatch has 
been the people’s popular classified advertising 
medium in St. Louis. 


The Post-Dispatch has no single competitor in 
classified lineage comparisons in its field. . .The 
supremacy of the Post-Dispatch is based upon 
comparisons with the second, third and fourth 
newspapers combined! 


In the count of separate advertisements, the 
same one-to-three comparisons are necessary — 
the Post-Dispatch excess over the three others 
during 1925 having been almost a quarter of a 
million individual classified advertisements. 


Measured by the infallible classified standard, 
the medium of surest results in St. Louis is the 
Post-Dispatch. 


The Sunday Post-Dispatch has over 100,000 more paid circulation 
than the only: other St. Louis Sunday newspaper. 


The Daily Post-Dispatch has over 38,000 more City Circulation 
than the morning newspaper — over 27,000 more than both other 


evening newspapers combined. 


91. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


ST. LOUIS’ ONE BIG NEWSPAPER 


DETROIT 
Book Building 


NEW YORK 
Murray Hill Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
564 Market Street 


LOS ANGELES 
Title Insurance Building 


KANSAS CITY 
Coca Cola Building 


CHICAGO 


Tribune Tower 


SEATTLE 
Termina] Sales Building 
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MOTOR ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 
WILL CONTINUE HEAVY 


Competition Keener Than Ever, for Summer Sales as Show 
Season Ends and Larger Space Copy Figures 
in Many Schedules 


ETROIT, March 22.—With the end of 

the motor show season, the men in the 
factories are beginning to figure out pro- 
duction schedules for the next few months 
and assemble the loose ends. Few people 
realize the endless lot of work that is 
piled up during the show season—between 
January 1 and March 15. With exhibi- 
tions in all the larger cities, cars and 
chassis must be routed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and sometimes back again, 
then to the Canadian border and again 
to the Gulf of Mexico. For the sales 
department there is a great deal of ccr- 
respondence. Thousands of miles are 
traveled by factory executives. Adver- 
tising departments are swamped. 

It was with a sigh of relief that the 
factory heads saw St. Patrick’s day near- 
ing. It meant a celebration all their own. 
That date meant the Boston show was 
over, and not another big show in sight. 
Boston officially énds the season. 

Today on the desks of sales managers 
in every automobile plant in Detroit— 
and undoubtedly in plants in other cities— 
there are enough orders to keep the fac- 
tories at 100 per cent production for an- 
other two months at the least. But it 
is not the orders for April delivery that 
mean anything. What the officials want 
to see is a steady stream of orders going 
into the summer and beyond. 

Shows in the Middle West and beyond 
produced more orders than in 1925, but 
New England this year did not as an 
entirety pour out a lavish stream of 
paper signed on the dotted line. There 
were various shows in that territory end- 
ing with Boston, but sales were not very 
large. 

One of the big factory men here re- 
ceived a report that while some cars in 
the Boston show that exceeded last year’s 
sales by 80, 90, and 100 per cent, many 
others fell off as much as 50 per cent. 
That leveled the average. Because there 
was a falling off in February in New 
England, due to storms, dealers had 
expected the show to produce a rarger 
amount of sales than usual. Its failure 
to do so puzzles the factory men. Gen- 
erally, New England is considered a ba- 
rometer. When it begins to slow down, 
it is understood to mean that conditions 
are a bit warped and the wave of in- 
action will reach the Middle West in 
about three months and the Pacific Coast 
six months later. 

Checking up on their expenditures, fac- 
tory officials find that generally for the 
first three months of 1926, they have 
doubled their advertising appropriations, 
due to going heavy in show cities. And 
the big schedules are not exhausted yet. 
There is such keen competition going on 
that a message on some one point that might 
turn minds toward certain cars is hur- 
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THE IMPORTED DRY MAT 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Write for Free Samples 


FLEXIDEAL COMPANY, Inc. 


ried into the newspapers for quick results. 
It is necessary. ‘The copy is large enough 
to get prominence—full pages are no 
longer a six months’ wonder in advyertis- 
ing departments. 

There is little doubt in the minds of 
the manufacturers that the big newspaper 
campaigns have been largely responsible 
for the heavy wave of buying which swept 
the country in January and February. 
There was a certain enthusiasm as a re- 
sult of the shows. Just how lasting it 
will be remains to be seen. Manufactur- 
ers are now checking up on Pittsburgh 
where no big show was held this year 
in one building, the dealers having “show 
week” in their salesrooms. If this was 
effective and more economical than a 
show week at a big building with all its 
ramifications such as luncheons, dinners, 
etc., it may have an effect on shows 
in other cities. 

Some of the older men in the in- 
dustry who go back to the days when po- 
litical campaigns meant shouldering a 
torchlight and wearing a colorful costume 
are watching the shaping up of the Con- 
gressional battle this Fall. To some of 
them it does not look any too cheerful— 
that is those who are backers of the pres- 
ent administration. If the World Court 
opponents succeed in catapulting a few 
Senators out of their seats, so that the ad- 
ministration loses control to a coalition, 
it will not please motor makers who have 
irons in the Wall street fire. They are 
wondering also if the recent shaking- 
down of the financial stock tree is a 
barometer of cloudy Fall conditions, Last 
year’s great motor earnings sent the 
stocks to new high prices, but many of 
the executives are sobered down now 
and are beginning to be ready to 
shift their feet from accelerator to brakes. 

They are’ watching each other’s finan- 
cial statements for the first quarter to 
get the true bearing on conditions. Has 
the big volume of production meant greater 
earnings? Or did it involve  shrink- 
ages? One glance to these men will tell 
them what they want to know. Whatever 
happens, stocks of cars must not be al- 
lowed to pile up either here or in the 
warehouses much after the middle of 
April. To move them every means must 
be resorted to and that means advertising. 
In strategic points there are today many 
cars stored, held by factories which would 
not overload the dealers, and awaiting 
the Spring demand. Other factories have 
been sending specified allotments each 
month to dealers. They are getting down 
to regular percentages now. The Willys- 
Overland Company, for example, ex- 
pects its dealers to sell seven per cent of 
the cars in each specified territory. Stu- 
debaker figures that in its own class some 
21 per cent of the sales should be theirs. 
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Others are working out similar plans. 
Dealer organizations are being changed 
where men or firms refuse to sign up for 
allotted amounts. 

There is a, surge of optimism floating 
about Detroit today. It augurs well, of 
course; but underneath is a current of 
conservatism—not. pessimism—which will 
leaven it. That is needed. The slump a 
few years ago is still too vivid to be for- 
gotten. The motor factories today can 
slow down after the first six months, and 
go along so that earnings based on both 
1925 and 1926 would show a good profit 
so large were the totals a year ago. It 
was this large surplus in 1925 that en- 
couraged the expansion in advertising for 
1926. Schedules will run pretty true to 
form until Summer, and it may be ne- 
cessary to inject extra supplementary 
schedules in between then and Fall to 
keep cars moving into the hands of 
purchasers. Whatever curtailing is done 
after July 1 should not affect advertising 
in the newspapers to any great extent. 


Their first three months’ totals have 
been correspondingly large, keeping pace 
with motor car output. 

The picture of late Summer and Fall 
sales can be sketched in another six or 
eight weeks. It will all revolve around the 
stock of used cars. Unless the dealers 
move at least 60 to 75 per cent of them 
without suffering a loss there will be 
a stopper in the neck of the new car 
bottle. 


As a rule when a man is generous to a 
fault, it's his own fault he’s generous to.— 
Little Rock Arkansas Gasette 


70 YEARS WITH PAPER ~ 


a? 


A REMARKABLE anniversary wa! 

celebrated by the Rome (N. Y,) 
Sentinel last week when on Wednesda)| 
the paper paid tribute to Augustus ( 
Kessinger, publisher, on the 70th year o| 


/ 

| 

publish 
his connection with the paper. : 
Sentinel in 1856 as printer’s devil and ij| 
| 

t 


Mr. Kessinger, now 84, joined th 
1864 became part owner of the news 
paper. | 

He has been at his office every day ant) 
has allowed himself no let-up in th} 
daily routine 


FIRST «OHIO 


21,544,376 LINES OF PAID 
ADVERTISING IN 1925 


A New High Mark 
for the 
Columbus Dispatch 


1925—Recorded the greatest year 
in the history of this newspaper. 
The increase over 1924 totaled 
716,655 lines. The Dispatch led 
all other’ Columbus newspapers 
combined by 3,680,065 lines. 


First in Ohio 


Year after year The Dispatch 
maintains its leadership over all 
other Ohio newspapers, publish- 
ing 2,648,383 lines more than the 
second largest newspaper during 
the past year. 


Greatest Circulation 


It is quite natural that The Dis- 
patch should have the public con- 
fidence and the greatest number 
of readers. Its daily circulation 
of 103,526 exceeds the second 
Columbus newspaper by many 
thousands, 


Dispatch published over 54% 


of the total Advertising car- 
ried by Columbus newspapers. 


The Dispatch is maintaining this leadership by an even wider margin for 
the first quarter of 1925. : 


Columbus 


4 OHIO’'S GREATEST HOME DAILY £ 
Co EL 


74s 


DETAILED RECORD 


The following Local, National 
and Classified advertising fig- 


ures clearly show the out- j 
standing leadership of Ohio’s 
Greatest Home Daily. 


LOCAL ADVERTISING 


DISPATCH 14,545,185 

Citizen 7,560,480 

Journal 5,412,427 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


DISPATCH 2,873,286 
Citizen 1,135,626 
Journal 738,423 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


DISPATCH 4,125,905 ! 
Citizen 1,611,205 | 
Journal 1,406,150 

TOTAL ADVERTISING qt 


DISPATCH 21,544,376 
Citizen 10,307,311 
Journal 7,557,000 4 


Grand Total . . .39,408,687 


Dispatch 
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The Significance 


Interchangeability 


a Bo - 


J ust as in the old days a group of type 
cases could be arranged on any frame to 
meet a special requirement, SO today 
Standard Linotype Magazines may be i 
erouped and regrouped on the various (ie Eh | 
machines as the day’s work dictates. a yt 


A LINOTYPE EXACTLY SUITED 
TO EVERY PURPOSE 


Single or Multiple Distribution 
One, Two or Three Main Magazines 
With or without Auxiliary Magazines 
30 or 42 Picas Maximum Measure 


All Using Standard Interchangeable Magazines, 
Matrices, Molds and Liners 


All Operated from the Same Standard 
Power-driven Keyboard 


All Magazines Quickly Changed 


from the Front 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the W orld 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


— By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Classified Guarantees Circulation.”—R. A. Henderson 


LASSIFIED advertising was this 
week called a newspaper’s best 
builder and retainer of circulation by R. 
A. Henderson, London business repre- 
sentative of the Sydney (Australia) 
Morning Herald, who is visiting New 
York. 

The Morning Herald, Mr. Henderson 
said in an interview with Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, devotes an average of 70 per cent 
of its daily space to classified advertis- 
ments, strictly regulated, and has found 
the practice pays big dividends, despite 
the fact it is sold at a rate 25 per cent 
less than display copy. 

“We carry display advertising, of 
course,’ Mr. Henderson said, “but we 
really prefer classified, because we believe 
the latter guarantees us steady circulation. 
in the 96 years the Herald has been pub- 
lishing, we have educated our readers to 
look for their advertising news in our 
carefully classified columns. A reader in- 
terest and reader confidence has thus 
been created with the result that this type 
of advertisement is now being used in 
Sydney by department stores, drug stores, 
drapery shops, hotels and many other ad- 
vertisers who in most cities use larger 
copy. 

“We will not accept display copy under 
12 inches double column and in multiples 
of this size. It is our rule also not to 
print display. advertisements on the same 
page as classified, to prevent the latter 
from being overshadowed. 

“What has been the result ?: Our paper 
has kept its net sales steady. Our circu- 
Jation never swings sharply up.or down as 
1 understand newspaper circulations in 
this country frequently dos. 5) 

“Our.experience has been'that our paper 


 \is.often purchased for its-classified adver- 


tising... This is particularly true because 
of the: advertising news printed in paid 
classified’ space of fashions, of births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

“There is a saying in Sydney that a 
person is not-born unless a statement of 
the fact.is published ina Herald classified 
advertisement, he is not married unless his 
friends are informed through the classified 
columns, and he certainly is not dead, un- 
less a classified advertisement records it.” 

Mr. Henderson said the secret of classi- 
fied success lay in the building up of real 
reader confidence through strict censor- 
ship, the availability of classified agents, 
and careful and consistent classification ot 
the various advertisements. 

“We have a very strict censorship rule 
in force to protect our readers against 
misleading classified ads,” he asserted. 
“We refuse to accept mail order advertise- 
nerts until we are satisfied that the goods 
advertised are absolutely all right. We 
also will not advertise any cure-alls. Ina 
‘business for sale’ item, for instance, if 


there is any shadow of doubt in regard to 
it, we submit our copy to the police for 
investigation. In the case of a drug ad- 
vertisement, we purchase a sample of the 
product, and send it to the government 
health department for analysis. If the 
health department reports unfavorably, we 
refuse to publish the advertisement in our 
columns.” 

Of utmost importance in the handling of 
classified copy, Mr. Henderson believes, is 
the practice of using the same pages daily 
for the same classifications. Thus each 
day page one of the Herald is filled solidly 
with shipping classified advertisements ; 
page two invariably carries fashion copy 
exclusively; amusement advertisements 
will always be found on page three, posi- 
tions vacant and situations vacant are on 
the last and next to last pages; and mar- 
riages, deaths, and births are consistently 
placed opposite the leader page. 

“A reader can turn to what he wants 
in our paper blindfolded,’ Mr. Henderson 
said. 

The availability of classified agents is 
also a necessary point in building up and 
maintaining classified custom, according 
to Mr. Henderson. 

“Tn addition to the usual telephone 
facilities, the agents who sell our paper 
also accept classified advertisements, for 
which they are paid a commission. The 
entire territory served by the Herald is 
divided up into small blocks, the franchises 
to which are owned to Herald agents. 
These agents, while owning the franchises, 
may be replaced by our management if 
their work proves unsatisfactory. 

“We keep in constant touch with them 
and they with us. They are instructed 
to mail in their classified copy if there is 
time, but otherwise, in order to make an 
edition, to use the telegraph.” 

The Herald, Mr. Henderson said, is 
now building a new plant, which when 
completed, will stand among the leaders 
of the world. It was started three years 
ago and is still in the process of construc- 
tion. Before work began the general man- 
ager spent a year traveling in various 
countries seeking out all details of news- 
paper building, to incorporate them into 
the Herald’s plant. 

Mr. Henderson started as a “cadet jour- 
nalist” for the Sydney Herald 11 years 
ago, and subseyuently became what is 
called there “government roundsman,” 
corresponding to political editorship in 
this country. In May 1923, he transferred 
to the business side of the paper, and, 
after a visit to this country, took over 
control of the Herald’s London office. 


The world has been moving along at 
such a rapid pace that few women now 
worry over the small boy who plays mar- 
bles for keeps.—I/ndianapolis Star. 
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REPORTER AND COP CLASH 


Former Loses Case and Another Pays 
$10 for Obstructing Firemen 


Dissatisfaction of London, Ont., news- 
papermen with certain officials and mem- 
bers of the police department culminated 
in a clash at an early morning fire re- 
cently. In the two police court actions 
which followed, Norman A. Campbell, 
night reporter of the Advertiser was fined 
$10 for obstructing firemen, while Con- 
stable Glidden was dismissed on a charge 
of common assault, laid by Emmet E. 
Kelleher, assistant night editor of the Ad- 
vertiser, 

While deploring the lack of harmony 
between reporters and the police, an edi- 
torial in the Advertiser championed the 
actions of the two members of the staff 
involved in the fracas. 

Campbell went inside the fire lines at 
the blaze to converse with Chief Aitken 
when he was arrested by P. C. Glidden, 
who claimed the reporter had been 
warned to keep back. 


After Campbell’s arrest, Kelleher, and 
Charles March, night reporter of the 
Free Press, went to police headquarters. 
Kelleher’s charge that he was violently 
ejected from the station was corroborated 
by March on the witness stand. 


Magistrate A. H. M. Graydon, who 
tried the obstruction case, declined to act 
in the assault case, Deputy Magistrate 
Gladman rendering the decision in favor 
of the policeman. In the opinion of the 
court, Kelleher had not used the best 
of judgment in going to police head- 
quarters after Campbell’s arrest. 


dealer hands out. 


as to which paper will rank 


Times. 


State Official to Scan Ads | 


Wisconsin is to employ a special inves! 
tigator of fraudulent advertising to se| 
that the state’s law, passed at the las| 
legislative session providing a penalty fo) 
false advertising, is enforced. Civ] 
service examinations for the position ar} 
to be held April 17. The duty of en/ 
forcing the law has thus far been in th) 
hands of the treasury agent. 


Winston-Salem Journal to Build 


The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Jowrna| 
has announced that plans are being draw; 
for a new building of colonial desigy| 
four or five stories high. It will 5) 
located on Marshall street, near Fourt 
and is expected to occupy 5,000 squar 
feet of space. Harold Macklin, archi 
tect, has been studying newspaper plant 
in the East. 


L. A. Examiner Writers’ Frolic 


Members of the editorial staff of th 
Los Angeles Examiner held their annu 
banquet and frolic Saturday, March 2| 
at the Hollywood Writers’ Club. Moy) 
celebrities furnished entertainment. 

A special newspaper printed for th 
occasion was distributed. 


New Little Falls Plant 


Little Falls (Minn.) Daily Transeri 
is putting up a building which it expec 
to occupy by June 1. 


The popular idea nowadays of the tet 
rible hardships of American pioneers | 
that they had to start their automobile 
with cranks.—Louisville Times. 


Los Angeles 


Circulation Test 


Local Los Angeles advertisers forever keep in mind that 
home-delivered circulation counts double. 
the city, due to its swift growth, contains an extremely large 
percentage of newcomers, and that these new arrivals exert no 
shopping influence on the community whatever. Unaccustomed 
to the climate and fearful of purchasing things unsuited to 
local needs, they invariably, consult with permanently-located 
friends, or, in the case of small purchases, buy whatever the 


They know that 


Los Angeles is thus a market where home-dwellers decide for 
everybody, hence the necessity of “selling” this group. To 
ascertain the home-delivered coverage of local papers, business 
firms conduct frequent tests, not that there ever is a doubt 


first, since Los Angeles Times” 


leadership is overwhelming, but mediums supplementary to 
The Times may vary with the season, conditions, or politics. 


In the most recent test, conducted during February, 1926, 
the Deleo Light Company mailed out 400 return postals to 
people who had purchased their FRIGIDAIRES. The names 
of all six Los Angeles newspapers were printed, and customers 
asked to check those received at their homes. 
households responding, 86% were subscribers of Los Angeles 
The complete tabulation showed— 


Out of the 129 


Number of Copies of Each Los Angeles 
Newspaper Delivered at the Homes of 129 
Frigidaire Customers 


Los Angeles Times ......... {sr deaihnectlatanene 111 
First afternoon paper ......].......... 40 
Second afternoon paper .+~+:.......... 36 
Second morning paper .....#.:..)....-: 29 
Third morning paper <2... 524.4 oe oe 11 
Third afternoon paper .........:....... 2 


Los Angeles Times leads in home-delivered circulation in Los Angeles, in 
California, and on the entire Pacific Coast, 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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On March 15, 1926, the national advertising rate of The Toledo News-Bee 
advanced 2c a line. During the period the former rate was in effect, the paid 
circulation of The News-Bee increased more than 21,000—thirty-one per cent. 


The present circulation of The News-Bee exceeds 91,000. 


The Toledo News-Bee 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Representatives: Allied Newspapers, Inc. 
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Members of the Midwest Circulation Managers Association met last week in Tulsa, and their proc 
in the above picture top row (left to right) are: E. E. Scott, Tulsa; R. M. Duston, Little 
Harold Hough, Fort Worth; M. W. Florer, Dallas; J. S. Parks, Fort Smith, Ark.; Sidney 
Tulsa; K. A. Ward, Dallas;. Will Scott, Fort Scott, Kan. 
Herbert Peters, Muskogee; Glen Hough, Oklahoma City; A. K. 


In the bottom row (left to right) are: 


Gardner, Fort Smith, Ark.; G. P. Delaney, Moberly, Mo.; M. R. Hueber, Tulsa. 


eedings were noted in EDITOR & PUBLISHER last week. Those 
Rock, Ark.; Walt Reynolds, Fremont, Neb.; Lloyd Smith, Kansas City; 
D. Long, Wichita. Kan.; DeForest Steele, Pueblo, Colo.; J. V. Hollett, 
L. J. Hoffmann, St. Louis; Frank A. Bernatt, Pittsburg, Kan.; 
Kilgore, Oklahoma City; Fred Seacrest, Lincoln, Neb.; S. T. McDonald, Hutchinson, Kan.; G. C. 


THESE IDEAS APPEALED TO RETAIL 
ADVERTISERS—AND THEY WORKED 


“Diagram” Ads Used as Guides Through Department Store— 
Denver Merchant Started Automobile Controversy 
in His Copy 


By PHILIP FRANCIS NOWLAN 


HE Frank & Seder store in Detroit 

has had a great deal of success with 
the “diagram advertisement” in staging 
a special sale. The idea is a very simple 
one. It consists primarily of giving the 
floor plan of the store in the advertise- 
ment, with the locations of the various 
counters and the classes and sizes of 
merchandise the customer will find at 
each. There are three distinct ad- 
vantages. The diagram gives the adver- 
tisement an unusual appearance and 
therefore attracts more than normal at- 
tention. It creates good will among con- 
sumers, who appreciate a common-sense 
and unusual arrangement for their con- 
venience. It lessens confusion at the 
sale itself, making the task of directing 
customers to the proper counter a less 
burdensome one, and so speeding up the 
work that a given number of salespeople 
can wait on a larger number of patrons 
with less effort. 


Officials of the store declare that the 
plan in some instances has made it 
possible to take care of twice as many 
customers in a given time as otherwise. 
They have noted that a_ surprisingly 
large number of women who come into 
the store actually have clipped these 
diagrams from tle store’s advertisement 
and use them as guides. 


With big cards over the counters 
themselves, duplicating the information 
given in the diagram, it has been found 
that customers will wait on themselves 
to a large extent, and 40 salespeople, 
for instance, can sell more than 1,000 knit 
dresses or sweaters in a day. 


Several stores in Clearfield, Pa., joined 
in the purchase of a page of advertising, 
with it staging a contest for youngsters 
on the basis that one of the best ways 
to attract the attention of parents is 
through thie interests of their children. 

The point of the plan was the award 
of prizes to the children who got out 
their boxes of paints and brushes and 
made the best jobs of coloring the illus- 
trations in the advertisements. 


The fundamental idea is not restricted 
to a contest in coloring advertisements. 
A puzzle interest of almost any sort could 
be substituted, or the old “tried and true” 
plan of an essay contest based on some- 
thing in the advertisements. Nor is the 
idea one that necessarily would have to 
be applied by a number of stories in co- 
operation. 

Innumerable variations of the scheme 
suggest themselves as you think of it. 


Here’s a thought to put in your tickler 
file until election rolls around. Broadly 
it is the opportunity for the retail mer- 
chant to attract some attention to his 
store by tying it up in some way with 
the election or with one or both of the 
opposing candidates without actually in- 
jecting himself or his store into politics. 
It is essentially a light-hearted idea. 
Form a little committee and wait upon 
one or both of the candidates with a 
gift of a hat, or a suit of clothes, or 
whatever the store may be selling, with 
the store’s compliments. Then mention 
the incident in an ad, giving a detailed 
description of the merchandise. Or some 
chatter about the political situation, pre- 
ferably but not necessarily illustrated 
with a humorous drawing, will in itself 
make an attention-compelling introduc- 
tion to merchandise announcements. 
Such stores as Weber & Heilbroner’s, 
Lord & Taylor’s, Dobbs, and Ovington’s 
in New York made good use of this sort 
of thing during the last Democratic 
national convention. 


When a merchant is remodeling his 
store front, with consequent loss of 
window publicity, he should counter- 
balance this temporary loss by increased 
newspaper publicity. It was on_ this 
theory that the Fair Store, in Lexington, 
Ky., heavily increased its advertising 
space and also took occasion in its ad- 
vertising to explain to the public just 
why it was remodeling its front; and 
staged a “remodeling sale.” 


The Kline ready-to-wear shop in De- 
troit considers that the most profitable 
advertising money it ever spent was $300 
in prizes for the best letters from women 
telling why shopping at the store was 
a “profitable pleasure.’ More than 1,000 
women replied in three days, giving the 
store ammunition for advertising copy 
that lasted a long time. 


There is no question but that one of 
the best ways for a store to attract the 
attention of cousumers is to ask them 
a question. When the Owl Drug Com- 
pany in Los Angeles advertised prizes 
for the best opinions on bobbed hair, it 
received 14,626 replies. Incidentally the 
vote stood 10,255 to 4,371 for the “bobs.” 

And here’s a snappier idea for those 
great open spaces of the West, where 
men are men, and speak more from the 
face out, reclining less on dignity. 

Frederick W. Jefferay runs a clothing 


store in Denver. He figured he needed 
a new automobile, and that he might 


just as well “start something” in the 
process of selecting it. So he just men- 
tioned the desire right along with his 
talks about clothing in his newspaper 
advertising, challenging the automobile 
agencies to tell him why he should buy 
what each had to offer. Most of them 
accepted the challenge in their own ad- 
vertisements, which they addressed to 
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him. There was a lot of good-nature 
“kidding,” and Jefferay strung it out a 
long as he could. The publicity obtaine 
through this debate, carried on in ac 
vertising space, benefited the automobil 
agencies as well as Jefferay. It gay 
the public many a chuckle—and it cei 
tainly didn’t hurt the sale of newspape 
space, 
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The Duplex Tubular 


Product— Economy— Flexibility — Service 


‘*Our Customers Write Our Ads.”’ 


Chicago, IIL, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
SAYS— 
“The DUPLEX TUBULAR has more than 


come up to our expectations and the repre- 
sentations made for it.” 


Jeannette, Pa. NEWS-DISPATCH 
SAYS— 
“Our new DUPLEX TUBULAR press is 
everything you told us it would be and more.” 


Lawrence, Mass., SUN 
SAYS— 


“Our DUPLEX TUBULAR runs like a first- 
class well regulated automobile.” 


Fullerton, Cal., TRIBUNE 
SAYS— 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR is no doubt the 
most economical rotary press in the United 
States today.” 


Miami, Fla., TAB 
SAYS— 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR is the best press 
for tabloid publications in existence today.” 


Wichita Falls, Tex., TIMES 
SAYS— 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR has flexibility, 
speed, and economy of operation. It meets 
our needs fully.” 


Chicago, Ill, NAT’L PTG. AND PUB. CO. 
SAYS— 


“We are for the TUBULAR because the 
TUBULAR is a money maker for us.” 


Sherbrooke, Que., RECORD 
SAYS— 
“We are pleased with the simplicity and low 
cost of operation of our TUBULAR.” 


* Janesville, Wis. GAZETTE 
SAYS— 
“The flexibility of the DUPLEX TUBULAR 
appeals to us. Its economy of operation is 
another feature and its speed on all runs is 
the same.” 


Rome, N. Y., SENTINEL 
SAYS— 
“The DUPLEX TUBULAR runs like a 
greyhound.” 


Ironton, Ohio, REGISTER 
SAYS— 
“We feel that our DUPLEX TUBULAR has 
been largely responsible for our increase in 
business, as well as in circulation.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
SAYS— 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR turns out its 
work very easily and at extremely low cost.” 


Sedalia, Mo.. DEMOCRAT 
SAYS— 
“The TUBULAR is on the job all the time.” 


McKeesport, Pa., JOURNAL 
SAYS— 
“Our DUPLEX TUBULAR in its operation 
and its clean, clear work has been eminently 
satisfactory.” 


Paducah, Ky... NEWS-DEMOCRAT 
SAYS— 
“The fine appearance of our paper tells better 


than we can the service we are getting on 
our DUPLEX TUBULAR.” 


Cleveland, O., PRESS & PLATE CO. 
SAYS— 


“We are pleased to tell the wide, wide world 
that DUPLEX TUBULARS ARE RIGHT.” 


Orlando, Fla.. REPORTER-STAR 
SAYS— 
“We count it indeed a lucky day when we 
purchased our DUPLEX TUBULAR.” 


Lockport, N. Y. UNION SUN & JOURNAL 
SAYS— 

“Our DUPLEX TUBULAR is so simple 
and easy to handle that our crew has always 
been able to get 100% efficiency in produc- 
tion throughout each day’s run.” 


Hartford, Conn., CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT 
SAYS— 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR press has 
worked out to our complete satisfaction.” 


Sherman, Texas, DAILY DEMOCRAT 
SAYS— 
“Good delivery, bigger and better printed and 


better looking papers come from. our 
DUPLEX TUBULAR.” 


Albany, Ga.. HERALD 
SAYS— 
“We have just issued on our DUPLEX 
TUBULAR a 160-page special edition which 
has received very flattering comment on ac- 
count of the marked excellence of the press 
work.” 


Or ask ANY of the other hundreds of daily users. 


The Reason is 


The Tubular Doubles the Product, plate for plate—all page steps by twos and 
every product with single plates at full speed. NO OTHER CAN DO IT. 


Ask for full information 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Main Offices and Works: BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


World Bldg. 
New York City 


77 Washington Street 
Temple Building 
Chicago 


De Young Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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If plates are not true in curvature, they cannot print well. 
If they are inaccurate in thickness—or are sprung in the making-| 


Mis-shapen printing plates are not the fault of those who make 
stereotyper cannot turn out true plates with hand melee 


Even with the best hand box and plate finisher made, plates’ 
Such plates are the cause of newsprint waste, press delays, and poorl 


AUTOPLATE Machines make plates that are accurate in curv 


to do its work comfortably, without delay and without waste, anc 
delivery room. 


Because of these advantages American pressbuilders recomme! 
printing presses. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER M: 


501 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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Lot of Trouble 


vill break sheets on the press, injure press blankets, and print poorly. 
out of the apparatus in which they are made. The most expert 
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-Uuntrue in curvature, inaccurate in thickness, and out of shape. 
ed papers. 


nd thickness and do not spring them. Such plates enable a press 
ime in three departments—the foundry, the pressroom, and the 


lsell AUTOPLATE machinery to the users of their newspaper 
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NEWSPAPER MEN’S WILLS 
Veo if anything, does a millionaire newspaper 


proprietor owe, when he comes to making his 

will, to salaried employes who have loyally 
aided him to rear his journalistic enterprise? What 
does he owe to his institution? 

The employes have been paid, presumably adequately, 
for their time. They risked no capital. They were 
free to stay cr seek their fortunes elsewhere. A 
man who establishes a profitable business through the 
investment of money, faith in policies, enterprise, 
talent, work, is at liberty to make such disposition 
of his property at death as he may elect. It is wholly 
optional with him whether those who have assisted 
shall be remembered, whether his newspaper institution 
shall be perpetuated, or whether the business shall 
be put up on the block as might any other property 
and the proceeds be philanthropically dispersed. That 
is one view. 

Another view is that the ordinary salary often does 
not and cannot compensate newspaper executives for 
the intense effort made in erecting a great newspaper 
over a long period of years. This is a peculiar busi- 
ness. A salaried executive is often much more in 
the attitude of partner than employe. Newspaper 
loyalties are of a quality not often found in other 
industries or professions. The business is sensitive, 
responsibilities great and ramified and no one man 
ean carry the load on his own shoulders. 

Assuming that a wealthy publisher cannot for any 
reason pass control to natural heirs, trained to suc- 
ceed him, how shall he act in justice to his employes 
and to the institution of which they are a part? The 
problem has been strangely and variously met by 
prominent publishers. At the present time there are 
four conspicuous instances in the public view of pub- 
lisher will-making. In the final analysis they illustrate 
two methods. 

Consider the case of Frank A. Munsey. He, who 
had so ingeniously accumulated a huge stack of 
millions, seemed bewildered when it came to dispos- 
ing of them at death. \Except on the theory that 
Mr. Munsey sought to build a monument, his gift of 
practically his entire fortune to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which he had never patronized and, 
so far as is known, had never even visited, is unex- 
plainable. His great newspaper, magazine and com- 
mercial enterprises are to be sold, under his will, 
presumably to the highest bidder and the funds are 
to go to art. While one must appreciate this act as 
in favor of the general public, nevertheless the natural 
course of such an intense individual as Munsey would 
have been to endow, through loyal employes, since 
he had no suitable family successor, such a magnificent 
quasi-public institution as the New York Sun. Pos- 
sibly the employes may succeed in buying the news- 
papers and periodicals and continue them in their course, 
but so far as Mr. Munsey was concerned he appeared 
willing to permit these properties to pass to any in- 
terest able to pay the price, thus to benefit an institu- 
tion in another field. 

Even more unexplainable is the case of Col. Nelson, 
a wholly different type of publisher. He also willed 
that trustees should sell the Kansas City Star and 
Kansas City. Times, to raise a fund to purchase art 
as a stimulus for the cultural refinement of the people 
of Kansas City. Col. Nelson, of course, provided 
amply for the members of his family, but the Nelson 
fortune in the final analysis goes to the people in 
the form of art. This towering editor, who fought 
so nobly and so well for his city, seemed to forget 
his paper as a public institution whose power to serve 
the public good might a thousand times transcend 
that of an art institution. The employes of the Nelson 
newspapers have carried on since the death of the 
founder in his true spirit. The properties are to be 
sold. Col. Nelson might easily have arranged for 
their acquirement by the men whom he trained and 
whom he could trust to continue his policies. Again, 
in his case, there appears to have been no concern 
as to the future of the newspapers or those who did 
so much to bring them to their high position. 

And, again, there is the case of Victor Lawson. 
The Chicago Daily News, under his will, was put into 
the hands of a single individual, a banker, to be sold 
as any other property might be sold, the fund to 
go to a Church and the Y. M. C. A. With Mr. Law- 
son, as with Mr. Munsey and Col. Nelson, there 
seemed to be-no plan to perpetuate the ideals of the 


I am the vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in me, and f in him, the same bringeth 


forth much fruit; for without me ye can do 
nothing.—St. John, XV; 5. 


institution he built. However, if Mr. Law- 
son had lost interest in his own creation, a group of 
his loyal employes had not. They, headed by Walter 
A. Strong, purchased the property, assisted by local 
capitalists and merchants who also believed in Lawson 
policies. It was interesting to note that the first 
announcement that these employe-owners made was 
that the Lawson newspaper code would be perpetuated. 
It is known that other capable newspaper men were 
rival bidders for the property and in their hands 
the Daily News certainly would have been worthily 
conducted. But Mr. Lawson, zealous idealist in his 
day, willed that his newspaper institution should pass 
to the highest bidder. 

The disposition that the late E. W. Scripps made 
of his estate contrasts perfectly with the cases of 
Munsey, Nelson and Lawson, Mr. Scripps, many 
years ago began to prepare for the day when he should 
die and to work for the perpetuation of his institution 
and the policies upon which it was founded. He 
trained his sons to succeed him, and for many years, 
shared profits with employes. Of four sons, three 
died. Last week, Robert P. Scripps, the surviving 
male heir, published to the readers of Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers that the death of the founder would, 
through his own foresight, occasion no change of 
policy, management or even ownership. Six years 
ago Mr. Scripps turned over to Robert P. Scripps 
and Roy W. Howard full editorial and managerial 
authority. Two years later he caused all of his 
newspaper and service organization stocks to be in- 
corporated in the E. W. Scripps Company and exe- 
cuted an agreement whereby his son, as trustee, became 
owner of all of his stocks in the new company and 
assumed full responsibility for the conduct of the 
newspapers and allied properties. 

“Tt was a fundamental idea with my father,’ Robert 
P. Scripps stated, “that a man of advanced years 
should not attempt to discharge personally all of his 
public and private duties right up to the day of his 
death but that he should organize for the future.” 
In this respect, as in many others, Mr. Scripps was 
unique. He started profit-sharing with chief execu- 
tives shortly after his newspaper became profitable. 
Latterly he created investment companies which made 
it possible for wage earners to become stockholders 
and, when the founder died, the house was perfectly 
in order and it was believed that at least 60 per cent 
of the ownership of his various companies had been 
distributed or was committed to the employes through 
the investment companies, while’ owner control and 
final responsibility was left vested in his son and 
Roy W. Howard. These two young men Mr. Scripps 
had trained as a master instructs his favorite students. 
The Scripps’ will has not yet been read, but unques- 
tionably it provides for the natural rights and needs 
of the family. Mr. Scripps’ newspaper institution 
to him seemed, in a sense, to be a thing apart. If 
his son had not shown aptitude for journalism and 
marked ability to carry on, Mr. Scripps unquestion- 
ably would have provided for him as a member of 
his immediate family, but would have selected an 
employe to command the newspaper institution. 

This is the contrast—yet who will say that Mr. 
Scripps was less public-spirited than those who willed 
that their newspapers should be sold and that the 
funds be given to strictly public institutions ? 

Why must metropolitan morning “lobster” 
editions go to press without proof-reading? 
Evening editors know how to railroad late 
stories and proof them, too. 
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MAKING BUDGETS 


USINESS managers interested in the vital ques:| 
tion of budgeting current expense should ge! 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan) 

a booklet on the subject recently prepared by Henry 
Bruere, the third vice-president. 

“Why,” he asks, “is budgeting essential to efficien | 
management of organized business?” and replies aj 
follows: “It is because in an organization the in 
dividual members are inclined to be spiders, weaving 
webs about themselves, warily watching their ow1 
little provinces lest some brother trespass upon it 
No chief executive can successfully overcome thi 
tendency, and by his personality or wisdom ade 
quately co-ordinate the thinking and activity of sev 
eral subordinate executives.” 

A symposium of budgeting experience in variou 
industries is presented. In the newspaper field th 
following succinct budget plan is described by E. J 
Ottaway, President of the Port Huron (Mich. 
Times-Herald: 


The first of the year we take the total amount 
of business, both advertising and circulation, 
that we are likely to do for the ensuing year 
(figuring for safety about 10 per cent less than 
the preceding year), and on this total amount 
we base our budget, figuring to expend, as 
closely as possible, 85 per cent of our total in- 
come. The distribution among the various ex- 
pense accounts by departments is based in general 
upon the Inland Daily Press Association cost 
results, and on this basis the amount each de- 
partment is permitted to spend during the year 
is figured. At least four times during the year 
we determine whether our total volume of busi- 
ness is keeping up with our original estimate, 
and, if not, we aim to,-cut expenses pro rata 
.in each department to fit the situation. For in- 
stance, if, during the first three months, business 
has fallen off $5,000, then we would figure that 
we were facing a decrease of $20,000 per year 
and would adjust our budget accordingly. Like- 
wise, if business were on the increase, we would 
increase our budget estimates for each depart- 
ment. | 


An advertisement or a free publicity putt 
which taxes the credulity of the public dam- | 
ages the business concerned and also the news- | 
paper which gives currency to the statement. 


DESPERATE MEASURES | 


6% HO ate you working for?” demanded 1} 
Passaic, N. J., cop of the newspaper mi| 
who wore his credentials in plain view. | 

“New York Daily News,’ . . . bang, and 1 
camera was smashed to bits, plates exposed, 1} 
reporter clubbed. | 
Twice during the progress of the textile strike | 
the adjoining towns of Passaic and Clifton ney} 

paper men and at least one girl reporter have 4{ 

the blows of uniformed police officials. Do you doi 

the stories that these same police have been beat | 
women strike pickets to provoke violence? 

What do these occurrences mean? They a 
censorship of the press by a local government 3| 
servient to business interests. So, it has come to th} 

The social economic situation in those mills m 
be rotten to the core. They cannot bear the light | 

a reporters’ camera plate. The protected indus 

that gets into this kind of a war must be pre 

desperate. The business calls for investigation 
the federal authorities to its depth. The day has | 

yet come, under the Stars and Stripes, when the c 

and the knout substitute for constitutional guarant 

If this strike is “communistic,” which we have | 

where seen proved, those who have met it with (| 

violence are Czaristic, and if we must select betw} 

two evils our choice shall be the former, as it at a) 

comes a little nearer to original principles of | 

mocracy. | 

The stupid, blind, greed-crazed mill officials { 
their Hessian mercenaries dressed up in the unifo} 
of civic servants, have attempted to draw the cur’! 
over their brutality by clubbing newspaper men, 
they have succeeded in convincing the normal citi! 
that the cause of the strike is just, whether it is or 

Hence, these outrages shall ultimately avenge th) 

selves—the industry that inflicted them will f 

through the nose. Again, all honor to the “me 


who took the abuse that the public might know. 


| PERSONAL 


ULIAN S. MASON, managing editor, 

New York Herald Tribune, addtessed 
the annual dinner of the Yale News held 
on March 23, at the New Haven Lawn 
“Club, New Haven, Conn. 


jj) James Kerney, principal owner of the 
yl renton (N. J.) Times, Mrs. Kerney and 
heir two daughters, Katherine and Peggy, 
jjrecently sailed for a spring vacation in 
,2urope. 

Sherman H. Bowles, publisher of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican and the 
)pringticld Union, was re-elected president 
Nf the Connecticut Valley Harvard Club 
lit a recent meeting. 

' Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the 
WRichmond (Va.) News-Leader, who has 


, 


Hyeen ill for two weeks is recovering. 


| Frank L. Shup, editor of the Newton 
y Il.) Press, and Mrs. Shup have returned 
yrom a month’s trip through the south. 


j)_ J. S. McLennan, proprietor of the 
\yydney (N. S.) Daily Post, recently re- 
‘urned from a trip to Europe. 

H. R. Dwire, editor of the Winston- 
jalem (N. C.) Twin City Sentinel, was 
| visitor in New York this week. 
| Philip S. Marden, publisher of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, and 
Mrs. Marden sailed March 17 from Bos- 
on for a tour of Mediterranean ports. 


Clarence W. Barron, publisher of the 
Vall Street Journal and Boston News 
3ureau, has written an article, “Galli 
curci Swayed by Swedish Mystic,” for 
he Dearborn (Mich.) Independent, to 
\ppear April 3. 

Sir Charles Higham will arrive in 
Yew York, Tuesday, March 30, on the 
Leviathan.” 

Charles W. Smith, editor of the Oyster 
'ay Pilot, was chairman of the committee 
thich welcomed Colonel Theodore and 
‘ermit Roosevelt home on their return 
rom their Asian hunting trip. 


George F. Pierrot, of Detroit, and Mrs. 
ierrot are touring France, Spain, North 
rica, Italy, Switzerland and Germany. 
fr. Pierrot is former president of Sigma 
Jelta Chi, honorary professional journal- 
itie fraternity. 


} 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


z E. DENISON, business manager of 

°° the Sydney (Australia) Sun and Ve 
farriner, mechanical superintendent. .of 
‘lat newspaper, visited the plant of the 

@nsas City Star last week, to study the 
tar’s color printing methods. 

Daniel C. Cooper, formerly credit man- 
ser of the Trenton Times, has been pro- 
oted to foreign advertising manager. 

J. Lee Greer, business manager of the 
enison (Tex.) Daily Herald, has been 
elected president of the Denison Cham- 
‘ir of Commerce. 

Edward O’Fallon, Jr. has been ap- 
yinted manager of the promotion and 
‘\rvice department of the Miami (Fla.) 
jerald. He was formerly with the 
misville Courier-Journal and Times in 
isimilar capacity. 

T. H. Frazier, for the past ten years 
mnected with the Montreal Gazette, has 
Jen appointed Cleveland manager for 
un's International Review, 

Charles A. Sloane, formerly advertising 
fanager, Lake Worth (Fla.) Herald, 
eekly, has launched the Boynton (Fla.) 
togress, weekly. 

George Brown, formerly with the 
templis News-Scimitar reportorial staff, 
éd recently with a chain of theaters, and 
Inton L. Moffett, formerly with the 
‘emphis Press and Clarksdale (Miss. ) 
’gister, have joined the advertising staff 
«the Birmingham Post. 

J. S. Hagen, for the past eight years 
évertising manager of Davidson Furni- 

"e Store, Des Moines, has joined the 
Hs Moines Capital in charge of adver- 
ing copy and merchandising service. 
Joseph G. Graul has been promoted to 
sistant manager of the display advertis- 
; department, Trenton Times. 


J. C."Martin, of Roanoke, and N. S. 
rer, of Martinsville, both with the 


state circulation department of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, were seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident recently. 


Milton F. Kemmerer, of the advertising 
department, Waterloo  (Ia.) Evening 
Courier, has joined the A. J. Edelson 
Company store in Waterloo as advertising 
manager. 

Vann M. Kennedy has transferred from 
the business office to the reportorial staff 
of the San Antonio Express. 

John Callahan has been advanced from 
display solicitor for the Trenton Times to 
manager of the classified department. 

Fred Stuck, former Oklahoma City ad- 
vertising man, has been made advertising 


manager of the Lake Worth (Fla.) 
Leader. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ARTHUR S. DRAPER, foreign editor 

of the New York Herald Tribune, 
addressed students of the Columbia 
School of Journalism March 23. 


John C. Caldwell is the new editor of 
the Sedalia (Mo.) Capital. He succeeds 
Glenn Brill, who resigned recently to 
join the Associated Press in Chicago. 


Charles Belmont Davis, dramatic editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, sailed for 
Bermuda on March 20, for a two weeks’ 
holiday. Walter J. Fenton, assistant city 
editor, also sailed for Bermuda on the 
same day. 


Charles M. Coleman, for years with the 
Hearst papers in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle, now is news editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Charles Cole, formerly of the staff of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, is now 
managing editor of the Canandaigua (N 
Y.) Daily Messenger, succeeding Edwin 
L. Gooding, now copy reader, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

Einar Rechnitzer, city hall reporter of 
the London (Ont.) Advertiser, is ill at 
his home. 


Jeff Davis of San Antonio has joined 
the reportorial staff of the Light. 

Martin Codel, late of the Hibbing 
(Minn.) Daily Tribune, is now with the 
United States Daily in Washington. 

Verne Ayres has been named city editor 
of the Pendleton East Oregonian, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Harvey. 

A. Neil Shaw, formerly editor and pub- 
lisher, Umatilla (Fla.) Tribune, has re- 
joined the Lake Worth Leader staf€ as 
reporter. 


William Spaar, Jr., has resigned as 
editor of the Clifton (N. J.) Journal 
weekly, to become news editor of the 
Passaic Daily Herald. 

George Krick, former editor, Lake 
Worth (Fla.) News, has entered private 
business since suspension of that publica- 
tion. 


Clarence E. Staats, formerly city editor, 
Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, is now editor 
of the Lake Worth Leader, 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


WILLIAM C. VAN CLEVE, owner 

and manager of the Moberly (Mo.) 
Daily Monitor-Index and founder of the 
Maryville (Mo.) 
Daily Democrat- 
Forum, early in 
life conceived a 
desire to learn 
printing. He be- 
gan with a little 
3x5 card press 
and outfit, and 
later acquired a 
larger hand press 
on which to do 
neighborhood job 
work, 

After finishing 
common schools, 
he worked | his 
way through col- 
lege, and upon being graduated, went 
back to printing as foreman and reporter 
of the La Grange (Mo.) Democrat, 
weekly. In 1891 he purchased an inter- 
est in the Moberly Democrat for $1537), 
paying $37 in cash and giving notes for 
the balance, which he later paid. Eight 
years afterwards he sold this interest 
and after work on several Missouri 
papers, joined with James Todd in the 
consolidation of three newspapers into 
the Maryville Daily Democrat-Forum. 

Then he spent a number of years as 
journal clerk in the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington and wrote the 
journals of the House. 

In June 1919, he and Mr. Todd pur- 
chased the Moberly Daily Monitor and 
the Moberly Index and consolidated them 
into the Moberly Monitor-Index. The 
Monitor-Index absorbed the Moberly 
Daily Democrat in April 1925, and one 
month later the Democrat-Forum took 
over the Daily Tribune at Maryville. 
These are now the only papers in these 
cities. 

Mr. Van Cleve has taken an active 
part in civic improvement and commun- 
ity welfare and for the past two years 
has been president of the Moberly Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is also president 
of the Missouri Associated Dailies and 
active in other organizations. 


Wea. 


Van CLEVE 


David Karsner, of the New York 
Herald Tribune copy desk, has been trans- 
ferred to the Sunday magazine depart- 
ment, as assistant to Arthur Folwell, Sun- 
day editor. 


Jerry Swinehart, feature writer, Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Post, has resigned to do 
publicity work. 

Al Wagner, formerly of the Muinne- 
apolis Tribune and Fargo (N. D.) Forum, 
has joined the reportorial staff of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, 

Merrell J. Mitchel, late advertising 
manager of the Yankton (S. D.) Press 

(Continued on page 34) 


Evening Telegram an influential circulation 
by Charles Hanson Towne, famous poet, 
Central Press general service. 
title of “Living and Loving.” 


to testify. 


V._V. McNirr 
’ President 


Two More Circulation- Buildin 
Features in Central Press Service 


Gone aes its policy of constantly im 
price, The Central Press Association has 
to its complete and exclusive daily illustrated 


Mrs. Florence Smith Vincent’s talks to women, 


critic and novelist, 


Mrs. Vincent’s talks are being released under the general 
Mr. Towne’s feature, 
the best verse of all time, each release consisting 


by Mr. Towne which will interest even those readers who do not care for verse. 


The quality of Central Press news-pictures and sports is established. 


features are also 100 per cent, as a constantly increasing number of editors are willing 
Central Press’ daily service is s 


Let us send you the service for four days without charge. 
the proofs, but also all of the mats, so that you can give them a 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg. 
Cleveland 


proving its service without increasing the 
added two features of established merit 
news and feature service. 


which have given the New York 
housewives, and an unique feature 


are now a part of the 


among 


“Poems I Love,” is an anthology of 

of a poem with a brief introduction 
Central Press 
atisfying more than 400 newspapers. 


We will not only send 
trial. 


H. A. McNitr 
Editor and Manager 


You will note from 
your exchanges that 
more and more papers 
are using the serials of 


MILDRED 
BARBOUR 


Her latest serial of Thrills, 
Romance, Action 


“The Indispensable 
Husband” 


With Daily Illustrations 
by J. NORMAN LYND 


e 


Will be released 
April 5 


e 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 33) 
and Dakotan, is now a reporter on the 
Sledo (Ill.) Times-Record. 

Hanlie A. Grantham, late of the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican, has been made 
managing editor of the DeWitt (Ja.) 
Observer. 

William J. Grow, editor of the Lan- 
caster (Cal.) Antelope Valley Ledger- 
Gazette, has resigned. Paul B. Hubbard 
succeeds him. 

Paul C. Carter, of the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Democrat and Chronicle staff, is re- 
covering from an operation. 

Sam Kopp, telegraph editor, Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Times, has taken charge of 
the Times bureau in the resort colony of 
Palm Beach, 

J. B. Kelly, of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Times-Union staff, has resigned to open 
a law office. 

A. W. Westhorpe, city editor of the 
Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan, has 
been appointed assistant state historian. 

Wilbur G. Lewis, news editor, Palm 
Beach (Fla.) World, has joined the 
Cleveland Press since the suspension of 
the World. 

William Cowles, Jr., formerly news- 
paperman in Jacksonville and Tampa, has 
abandoned his law practice to join the 
Jacksonville Times-Union staff. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


R. BEAUMIER, from police re- 
* porter, San Antonio Express, to 
staff Galveston Tribune. 

Jack Pethick, from county reporter 
London (Ont.) Free Press, to copy desk, 
Sudbury Star. 

Noah Z. LaMountain, from city staff, 
Meriden (Conn.) Mormng Record, to city 
staff, Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

L. W. Hurt, from circulation manager, 
Amarillo (Tex.) Globe, to circulation 
manager, Royal Oak (Mich.) Datly 
Tribune. 

Herbert K. Kuchinski from assistant 
sports writer, to sporting editor, Meriden 
(Conn.) Record. 

John Gillespie, from the New York 
American, to New York Herald Tribune 
copy desk. ; 

Walter P. Martin, from Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, to city staff, Meriden 
(Conn.) Record. 

Harold P. Manning, from staff, 
Northampton (Mass.) Gazette, to city 
staff, Springfield (Mass.) Umon. 

Fred S. Hunt, from staff, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram to the QOuncy Patriot- 
Ledger. 

Raymond A. Fitzpatrick, from. Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Enterprise to staff, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Franklyn J. Adams, from sporting 
editor, Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram to 
sport staff, New York Daily Mirror. 

Carl F. Morrison, from city hall re- 
porter, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, to 
staff, Boston Herald. 

Donald Morris, from reporter, Lake 
Worth (Fla.) Leader, to manager, Palm 
Beach Times bureau in Lake Worth. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


BERDEEN (Wash.) Daily World, 
102-page Industrial Number, with 36 
pages of rotogravure, March 10. 

West Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, 196- 
page Florida Historical Number, March 
14. 

Chatham (Ont.) Daily News, Spring 
Fashion edition, March 18. 

Faribault (Minn.) Daily News, Spring 
Fashion edition, March 17. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


YRON L. WATSON, who recently 
sold his interest in the Calexico 
(Cal.) Chronicle to his partner, Randall 
Henderson, has purchased the El Segundo 
(Cal.) Herald. 

Washington (Kan.) Palladiwm, has 
been sold by O. L. Clark, owner for the 
past 30 years, to J. H. Barley, owner of 
the Washington Republican-Register for 
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the past 20 years. The papers will be 
combined and known as the Washington 
County Register. 


W. W. Graham & Son, former owners 
of the Sandusky (Mich.) Santlac County 
Republican have again taken over pos- 
session of that weekly. 


C. L. Hedeen, owner and editor of the 
Biwabik (Minn.) Times, has bought the 
Eveleth News of Harry Rabwin and will 
run both papers. 


Joe D. Williams of Alliance, Neb., has 
purchased the Bellflower (Cal.) Herald, 
semi-weekly, from Fred J. Bowman. 


J. P. Slyter, veteran newspaperman, has 
repurchased the Deer Creek (la.) Pro- 
gress, which he founded 31 years ago. 
He sold the paper 14 years ago, but since 
the death of H. D. Lewis, had been op- 
erating the plant under lease. 


H. H. Henry and L. B. Shroyer, vet- 
eran employees of the Star Publishing 
Company, Lincoln, Ill, have become 
stockholders in the company following the 
death recently of Miss Mollie Lannan, 
secretary-treasurer of the firm 10 years. 
Mr. Henry succeeds her as treasurer and 
Mr. Shroyer as secretary. N. L. Gordon 
continues as president of the paper. 


Floyd H. Lynn has sold the Neosho 
Falls (Kan.) Post, weekly, to William 
J. Hatton, of Westphalia, son of A. Ee 
Hatton, owner of the Westphalia Times. 


W. L. Martin of Rusk has purchased 
the Denison (Tex.) Labor Journal, which 
he will continue as a weekly publication. 


Luther E. Shoemaker, Nokomis, Ill. 
former editor of the Nokomis Free 
Press Progress for eight years, has pur- 
chased the Albion (Ill.) Journal-Register 
from George L. Bince. 


Interests in the Lankershim  (Cal.) 
Press of D. E. Coates and C: E. Coates 
have been purchased by Cecil Wilcox and 
James Wilson. Mr. Wilcox has served 
with various Lankershim and San 
Fernando Valley papers for several years. 


Joy Libby of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
has bought the Grafton (N. D.) News 
and Times of R. P. Luchau. 


Frank French, editor and publisher of 
the Colman (S. D.) Argus, has leased the 
plant of the Egan (S. D.) Express and 
will take charge this week. Philo French 
will be in charge in Egan. Harold Ran- 
dolph, former Express owner, is going to 
Prescott, Wis. 


Pryor S. Campbell, formerly engraver 
for the Decatur (Ill.) Review, for the 
last three years with the Cherryvale 
(Kan.) Republican, has acquired a third 
interest in that paper. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


LEVELAND PRESS recently — in- 

stalled 19 linotypes. Other linotype 
installations include: Washington United 
States Daily, 14; Portland Oregonian, 8; 
Philadelphia Daily News, 8; San Jose 
(Cal.) Mercury Herald, 7; Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Gazette, 7; Columbus Dis- 
patch, 4; Charleston (S. C.) Evening 
Post. 2: 


A Hoe single width 16-page press was 
shipped last week to the Barre (Vt.) 
Daily Times. 


Papers which have recently installed 
Ludlows are: Brooklyn (N. Y.) Dasly 
Times, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily 
News, Richmond (Cal.) Independent. A 
second Ludlow equipment has been in- 
stalled for the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Daily News. 


Pueblo (Col.) Star-Journal has pur- 
chased an 8-page single width addition for 
its present three deck press from R. Hoe 
& Go. Inc 


W. M. Stafford and W. R. Jackson, 
publishers of the Lake Worth Leader, re- 
cently have installed two new Intertypes, 
a Monotype material caster, a Ludlow 
typecaster, a Miehle cylinder press, a 
Liberty folding machine and two new 
automatic feed Miller job presses. 


Bowman (N. D.) Pioneer has installed. | 


a 12 x 18 motor-driven job press. 
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SCHOOLS 

GTAFF members of the Ocksheperida, 
high school paper, edited the Sheridan 

(Wyo.) Post-Enterprise, March 7. 
University of Nebraska School of Jour- 
nalism students, organized as a corres- 
pondence bureau to cover the sixteenth 
annual Nebraska basketball tournament, 
March 11-13, with 339 competing teams, 
sent about 181,000 words, 225 newspaper 
columns, to 271 Nebraska papers, 262 of 
them weeklies. G. C. Walker of the 

journalism faculty was in charge. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
EVINE-MacQUOID COMPANY, 
Inc., special representatives, have 

opened a Philadelphia office in the Wide- 
ner building with John H. West as man- 
ager. The company has been named to 
represent the Lima (O.) Republican- 
Gagette and New Kensington (Pa.) Dis- 
patch. 


MARRIED 
ALFRED RUTLEDGE WHITE, an 
editor of the New York World News 
Service, to Miss Zilpha Carter, a gradu- 
ate of Drury College, and a short story 
writer, last week. 
Leslie Storrs, city editor of the Santa 
Monica (Cal.) Outlook to Miss Helen 
Catlin of Santa Maria, Cal. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 

AM MELSON, former state capital 

bureau man for the International 
News Service at Tallahassee, has joined 
the I. N. S. state headquarters staff in 
Jacksonville, 

Samuel Ochiltree has been transferred 
from the Chicago office of the Associated 
Press to manage the Indianapolis bureau. 
Gideon Seymour, whom he succeeded, has 
been assigned to the Chicago office. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
SSOCIATED PRESS | Editors of 


Ohio will meet at the Hotel Desh- 
ler, Columbus, May 6, George M. Payne 


of the Cincinnati Times-Star, president 
of the group, has announced. 


Boston Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION 
elected Norman Harrower president at 
their annual meeting last week in Boston, 
Other officers elected were: Joseph D. 
Snell, first vice-president; H. L. Carter, 
second vice-president; F. B. Tracy, treas- | 
urer, and T. H. Casey, secretary. 


Officers elected by the DENVER PRESS 
Ciup, at a recent annual meeting follow: | 
C. L. Parsons, sporting editor, Denver 
Post, president; A. Thomas Pollock, vice- | 
president; Warren E. Boyer, re-elected | 
secretary; Charles MacAllister Willcox, 
re-elected treasurer ; John P. Lewis, John 
B. Day, R. E. Wilson and E. C. Day, 
directors. 


| FLASHES 
SG 


All that business needs now is more! 
confidence and fewer confidence mens | 
Boston Transcript. 


. 
oe Ses S- eh 

] 

We gather from a recent serial. story | 
that the Wilsonian era was one continuous | 


House party.—The New Yorker. 


There are now three North Pole ex: | 
peditions under way, and it looks as if the 
Florida boom had busted.—Wichita Eagle, 


¢ 


Perhaps the best thing to do about | 
evolution is to live it down—Toledo| 


Blade. 


Many nuisances formerly found only in| 
rich homes are enjoyed by the working | 
man now.—Columbia Record. | 

Aristide Briand will.probably go on.and | 
on until he becomes: Premier emeritus.—| 
Indianapolis News. 


The Turks have a long waiting list, 
They are months behind with-the nations | 
wanting to fight them.—Columbia Record. | 


Tribune has added 


San Francisco. 


sound investments. 


San Francisco 


COMPLETE MARKET NEWS | 


In addition to the already extensive daily financial 
news and records of stocks and bonds sales, the 


Full Daily Associated Press Report 


| 
| 
of every transaction of the New York Stock Ex- | 
| 


The Salt Lake Tritume | 
“The West's Great Paper” 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Eastern Agents 
New York—Chicago—Detroit—St. Louis—Kansas City—Atlanta 
Mi Cs MOGEN SE NiéeG Ox NiG 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Los Angeles 


change and New York Curb Market. 


The Salt Lake Tribune publishes the only com- 
plete Associated Press Report between Denver and 


Utah’s per capita wealth, the high proportion of 
home-owners, the fact that Salt Lake City is a center 
| of gold, silver, copper, iron and coal mining and is 
the greatest smelting center in the world—makes this 
a vast potential market for stocks and bonds. 
Lake people have long had the investment habit and 
the present prosperity insures a healthy market for | 


Salt 


Seattle 
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Let us tell you about the 
“Iowa plan’? — uniform 
marketing cooperation by 
these 28 leading daily 
newspapers — completely 
covering the state. 


Flere is the ideal 
test state—LOWA 


ERE is a wonderful labora- you—in a tryout campaign or any 
tory, already prepared for state wide effort. 
you—the ideal place to try out any 
new sales idea most effectively and 
economically. 


First—the circulation of these 
daily papers thoroughly covers the 
state; yet you can deal with them 
Many authorities concede that as with one publication. 

Iowa is “‘the most American state 
in the nation.”’ It has the smallest 
percentage of illiteracy. It is 
among the very highest in per 
capita wealth. 


Then, you will be interested in our 
“Iowa plan’’—actual help in get- 
ting the proper jobber and dealer 
connections. 


Let us explain how this plan will 
And here is an association—28 be adapted to your particular 
leading Iowa daily newspapers— need. Write for rates and full 
that will be of tremendous help to _ information. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Burlington Gazette Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 
Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


TOWA—WHERE EVERY FAMILY 


TAKES A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


J. M. Cecil to Move From Richmond to New York Branch, Cecil, Bar- 
reto & Cecil, Inc.—John Sullivan Opens New York 
Business—Young & Rubicam to Move 


nnn EEE EEE 


M. CECIL, founder oi Cecil, Barreto 

* & Cecil, Inc., will move shortly from 
Richmond to New York to take charge 
of the rapidly increasing business of the 
New York branch of the agency. 

Mr. Cecil, while keeping in contact with 
his old home, expects to maintain a resi- 
dence in New York for the next two 
years, 


John Sullivan, former secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers, has 
opened an office at 1819 Broadway, New 
York, to carry on a business as market- 
ing counsel. 


Young & Rubicam, advertising agency 
which makes its headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, will move its New York branch 
April 1 from 250 Park ave. to 285 Madi- 
son ave. The New York office will in- 
clude the media, checking and accounting 
departments of the agency. 


H. R. Mulvey, head of the H. R. Mul- 
vey Advertising Service, is celebrating his 
second anniversary in business under his 
own name. Mr. Mulvey himself has been 
22 years in the advertising business, 
starting in 1904 on the Cincinnati Post. 
Later he was connected with the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, and subsequently entered 
the agency field. 


F. J. Fitzgerald, of Calkins & Holden, 


Inc., New York advertising agency, nas 
accepted the chairmanship of the News- 


paper Advertising Committee in the forth- 
coming maintenance appeal of the Salva- 
tion Army for Greater New York. He 
will hold a luncheon meeting of his com- 
mittee April 14 at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


David A. Tynion, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the staff of the Z. L. Potter Company, 
Syracuse advertising agency. 


Fred J. Suhr and Hugo Parton have 
joined Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
New York advertising agency as partners. 
30th have been with the George Batten 
Company for the last six years. 


The Andrews Advertising Corporation, 
Olean, N. Y., has been granted a charter 
by the Secretary of State to do a gen- 
eral advertising business. Capital of 
$75,000, consisting of $100 shares. The 
directors are Max Andrews, James P. 
Quigley, and J. E. McAuliffe. 


Arthur K. Fox, formerly with the De- 
troit agency of William N. Albee & 
Co., has joined the Buchen Company, 
industrial agency, Chicago. Another ad- 
dition to the staff of this agency is Leon 
L. Peterson, who has joined the copy 
department. 


The Tiffany-Bayless Company, agency 
in the Hanna Building, Cleveland, has 
changed its name to the Bayless-Kerr 
Company. The officers and directors re- 
main the same. 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Gerard B. Lambert Tells of 


Listerine’s 


Advertising Record— 


American Gas Association Conducting National Campaign 


—East Leaves 


“Save-the-Surface”’ Group 


ee sD B. LAMBERT, president of 
the Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
disclosed the advertising record of Lis- 
terine in newspaper advertisements this 
week, recording the sale of 190,624 shares 
of stock in the Lambert Company through 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Bond & Good- 
win, Inc., New York bankers. 

A letter, written by Mr. Lambert, and 
used as the text of the advertisement, 
follows in part: 

“The company’s advertising of Listerine 
has had an unusual record. Starting with 
practically no expenditure in 1921, each 
monthly increase in advertising has been 
met during that month by an increase in 
profit as great as the advertising increase 
and a substantial additional profit. The 
growth of our advertising expenditures 
is indicated by the fact that in 1925 our 
advertising expenses were about $2,100,- 
000 and in 1926 they will exceed $3,000,- 
000. The total monthly circulation of 
the media being employed at this time is 
certified by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion at approximately 65,000,000. During 
the last four years we have spent over 
$4 400,000 in advertising.” 

The letter states that the company was 
founded 47 years ago. From 1921, when 
advertising on a large scale was first 
started, the total sales of each month 
have shown an increase over the sales of 
the same month of the previous year. 


The American Gas Association, New 
York, announces it is conducting an in- 
tensive national advertising campaign to 
promote the use of gas for industrial 
purposes. Advertisements are appearing 
in 21 national trade papers and mats are 
being supplied to individual gas companies 
for use in local newspapers. The com- 
panies are being advised that the most 
effective way to use these newspaper ad- 
vertisements is to “synchronize their pub- 
lication with their appearance in the 


trade papers.” A series of advertise- 
ments for six months, each copy in two 
sizes, three or five column width, have 
been prepared in mat form. Charles W. 
Person is secretary of the publicity and 
advertising section of the American Gas 
Association. 

Verne Burnett, secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Committee of General Motors 
Corporation, has been named chairman of 
the Committee on Relations With News- 
paper Publishers of the Association of 
National Advertisers. Mr. Burnett’s 
headquarters are in the General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


William R. McComb, manager of the 
development department of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Arthur M. East, for 
the past five years business manager of 
the Save-the-Surface Campaign, who has 
resigned effective April 1 to become vice- 
president and director of Home Owners 
Service Institute, Inc., New York. 

Mr. McComb is a graduate engineer, 
in addition to being a graduate of the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. He has had experience in industrial 
development, market survey, and trade 
association work. The Save-the-Surface 
Campaign offices will be moved from 
Philadelphia to New York in July. 

The Home Owners Service Institute is 
conducting a national model home demon- 
stration campaign in the leading cities 
on behalf of the manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised quality building ma- 
terials. Mr. East will be associated with 
a group of men whose work will also 
consist of aiding various industries in 
organizing and financing co-operative 
merchandising campaigns, similar to the 
Save-the-Surface campaign. 

Fred Rasmussen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
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facturers, has already announced that his 
association has retained Mr. East to or- 
ganize the co-operative advertising work 
of the ice cream industry, which has 
pledged $260,000 for use during 1926. His 
offices will. be located at 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York. 


Paul Westphal, Inc., manufacturers of 
a hair tonic, won a suit in Supreme Court 
in New York this week against Paul 
Westphal, grandson and namesake of the 
originator of the product. The court 
ruled that Mr. Westphal and his as- 
sociates had illegally appropriated the 
name “Westphal’s” and had sought by ad- 
vertising to destroy the property right of 
the plaintiff corporation. 


What was said to be the first step to- 
ward a nation-wide laundry system was 
taken this week by the Associated Laun- 
dries of America, Inc., in the consolida- 
tion of 20 laundries in upper New York 
State cities. 

These properties serve a population of 
1,250,000 and the companies being merged 
include the Leahy, Westcott, Star, Ideal, 
Well-Done and American Linen Supply 
Company, all of Utica; Davis & Sweeney 
Loundry of Binghamton, Yale, Palace, 
Perfection Empire and Syracuse Laun- 
dries, all of Syracuse, and Mohn & 
Hunter, New Way and New Modern, all 
of Buffalo. Companies also are being 
acquired in Cortland, Corning, Elmira 
and other cities. 

In practically every state in the Union 
some minor consolidations of laundries 
have taken place. Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans and Cincinnati 
have recently figured in the merger move- 
ment. The laundry business has more 


The Providence Journal 


a 


The Evening Bulletin 


have built up their circulations 


than trebled in volume in the last ten 
years and statisticians say that only a} 
tenth of the possible market has been” 
exploited. ial 

Bankers identified with the present 
merger declare there are now 200,000 
persons engaged in the laundry business 
in this country, with a capital investment 
of about $250,000,000. 


The White Sewing Machine Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, O., is celebrating its 
golden anniversary, telling the history of 
the company; in newspaper advertising | 
copy. The concern was established in | 
1876. 


Dwight E. Libby, who recently resigned 
as advertising director of the Central 
Maine Power Company at Augusta, Me, | 
has joined the advertising department of | 
the Stetson Press, Boston. 


Newspapers will be used in a cam-| 
paign to be conducted by S. S. Stafford) | 
Inc. New York, makers of Stafford inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. The account is 
handled by the Wales Advertising Com-/ 
pany, New York. ; 


Smith & Davis Manufacturing Com-| 
pany, St. Louis, manufacturers of bed} 
springs, has started a newspaper came) 
paign. The Chappelow Advertising Com- | 
pany, St. Louis, directs the account. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Com-| 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has appointed Wil 
liam C. Sproull as acting advertising| 
manager. Mr. Sproull has been associ | 
ated with the Burroughs Company for) 
the past six years. i 


d 


on a high standard of appeal. ! 


Their policy is based upon the | 


conviction that 


intended primarily for the dis- 
semination of news—bhonestly, 
fairly, completely, and as im- | 
partially as it can be given to its ! 


readers. 


They are good newspapers— | 
they are also good advertising | 


mediums. 


The circulation of these news- 
papers is now over 104.000 net 


paid. 


newspap ers are 


| 


Providence Journal Company | 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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What More Can You Ask? 


a 


IN TRENTON, N. J. 


There is no Unemployment Problem. 
Factories are Operating About 78 % of Capacity. 
There have been no Wage Cuts. 


So that the Trenton Consumer has Money 
with which to Buy Your Product. 


And you are Reaching that Consumer with a 
Single Advertising Appropriation 
through the 


Crenton Cimprs 


ee © 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 


& 


FS 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


How Science Service Reports Earthquakes—Putnam and Wheeler Join 
to Sell Motion Picture Rights—Trekking Through Alaskan 
Wilds for Polar Story 


J 


RRANGEMENTS for further ex- 

tension of the co-operative earthquake 
reporting service of Science Service, 
which is under the direction of James 
Stokely of the staff, by the inclusion 
of new reporting seismological stations 
have been announced. This service, 
which has been in operation for more than 
a year, attempts to locate the exact ept- 
center of all moderately severe quakes. 
Eighteen seismologists at stations on this 
continent telegraph in code their records 
of disturbances to Science Service, which 
locates an epicenter and reports to client 
newspapers, 


George Palmer Putnam, the publisher 
and owner of the Putnam Syndicate, and 
John N. Wheeler, president of the Bell 
Syndicate, Inc., have become associated 
in the sale of motion picture rights to 
literary works. Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Wheeler lunched with Will Hays, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., last week, 
and received his approval of their plans. 
The motion pciture department of George 
Palmer Putnam, Inc., has been expanded. 
Associated with Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Wheeler in the new co-operative enter- 
prise will be George T. Bye, Allie Lowe 
Miles, and Richard Halliday. 


William C. Lyon, formerly Seattle cor- 
respondent of the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, who is to obtain news of the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth, the Byrd and_ the 
French polar expeditions, is now trekking 
through Alaskan wilds to Point Barrow, 
where a wireless station is to be set up 
to send back stories to the New York 
Times, which, with associated newspapers, 
has purchased exclusive news rights of 
these three attempts to reach the North 
Pole. The stories are to be distributed 
to other newspapers through Current 
News Features, Inc. 

A dispatch was published this week 
under a Tanana, Alaska, date-line, which 
concluded : 

“We follow the Nome trail to Kaltag 
where we leave it and cut across the 
portage to Unalakleet, then turn north 
across the neck of Seward Peninsula and 
Kotzebue Sound, then up the Arctic 
Coast to our destination. The next wire- 
less station is Ruby. At our present rate 
we will be there on Friday the twenty- 
sixth.” 


Final tabulation of the returns from 
326 newspapers in all parts of the country 
which co-operated with NEA Service, 
Inc., in conduct of the nation-wide prohi- 
bition poll, showed a grand total of 1,747,- 
630 votes cast. These votes were divided 
as follows: For retention of the prohi- 
bition law with strict enforcement, 330,- 
779: for repeal of the prohibition law, 


547,866; for modification of the law to 
allow the sale of wine and beer, 868,985. 

In concluding the poll, NEA Service 
commented that the referendum, which 
was the largest ever held by newspapers 
in America, was “conducted in absolute 
fairness and with all the accuracy pos- 
sible; and that neither NEA Service, 
which began it, nor the editors who car- 
ried it through, had any ulterior motive 
in conducting it.” 


The Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
announces short stories by Booth Tark- 
ington, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Herman 
B. Deutsch, Royal Brown, Shirley Sei- 
fert, Edward Hope, Arthur Train, and 
Vingie E. Roe. 


International Newsreel and P. & A. 
Photos, Inc., used airplanes for fast time 
transmission of pictures to New York 
from Plymouth, Vt., in connection with 
the death of Col. John Coolidge. 

Early last Thursday, R. Eugene Boyd, 
manager of the still photograph depart- 
ment of the former syndicate, engaged 
a plane to make a trip to Vermont. It 
reached Plymouth four hours after its 
departure from New York. With the 
story completely covered the airplane 
started back at noon Friday, arriving 
at Curtis Field, Garden City, at 2.50 
o’clock the same afternoon. 

The pictures were sent by radio to 
Chicago and the Far West, while another 
airplane took prints to Boston. 

An airplane hired by P. & A., left Ply- 
mouth at 10.40 a. m. on Friday, and cov- 
ered the 250 miles to Curtis Field in 
2 hours and 40 minutes. 

Both flying machines were delayed in 
Albany where landing skiis were replaced 
by wheels. 


The title for the daily feature on sports 
syndicated by Current News Features, 
Inc., is “Where Are They Now?” Wil- 
liam J. McNulty is the author of the 
feature. In each installment the present 
activities of one former athlete are dis- 
cussed in humorous vein. A special art 
heading has been prepared in both single 
and two columns. Prior to free lancing, 
the writer of the feature was on New 
York, Boston, New London, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Chicago, etc., newspapers. He 
is the author of “The North Land,” a 
novel published recently in Boston. 


Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., 
New York, will shortly distribute a series 
of six weekly articles under the heading 
“The Great Arctic Highway,” by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. The series is described 
as explaining the possible results from this 
year of Arctic exploration through the 
air. 


The weekly feature page of Inter- 


newspapers. 


advertising manager, 


in all departments is 


assurance that 


be attractive. 
yearly. 


Box No. B-853. 


I KNOW A NEWSPAPER MAN— 


—Young—married—thoroughly trained in business adver- 
tising, mechanical, news department— 


—Now employed, of course, by one of Florida’s leading 
—Has successful record as mechanical superintendent, 


—at present is in charge of promotion and 
feature advertising. 


—This man would make valuable assistant to publisher, 
or manager of medium sized newspaper, where experience 


—Would consider new connection only where 


bonus or working interest proposition would 
Salary to start around $7,500 


If interested will tell you more about this man. 
unusual qualifications and I am interested in his future. 


business manager. 


essential. 


results will be rewarded. A 


He has 
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national Syndicate, Baltimore for April 4, 
is devoted to reproductions of famous 
paintings depicting the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ. 


The Vogue fashion feature handled by 
the Conde Nast Newspaper Service has 
been changed to give one three-column, 
three two-column, and two one-column 
cuts each week. 


“Character Close-Ups,” is the title of 
a new offering ready for distribution by 
the Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia. It 
runs six days a week in one-column mat, 
and contains material from chirology, 
physiognomy, and graphology. The con- 
tributor prefers to preserve his anonymity, 
the syndicate announced. 


Barbara Winslow is writing the weekly 
fashion page issued by International Syn- 
dicate, Baltimore. The feature is illus- 
trated with half-tones. 


INDIANA TABLOID LAUNCHED 


Indianapolis State Tribune, Weekly, Ex- 
pects to Become Daily Soon 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 25.—The Indiana 
State Tribune, Democratic tabloid weekly, 
made its first appearance March 21. Its 
publishers expect to make the paper a 
daily after the Primaries. The first num- 
ber had 32 pages, 980 lines to page, with 
a magazine section and comics in colors, 
and sold for five cents a copy. 

It is devoted to Democratic issues but 
uses features of general interest. The 
staff is composed of Henry L. Freking, 
organizer and manager; Howard Smith, 
editorial manager; Will F. Griffin, state 
editor; A, E. Thompson, sports; J. R. 
Walters, general political writer; Cora 
Bicknell, editor women’s department. 

The paper is in its own building and is 
the only Democratic paper published in 
Indianapolis. It is published by the In- 
diana State Tribune Company. In addi- 
tion to city and state Democratic politics, 
the paper also prints articles along the 
same lines of nation-wide interest. 


Okiahoma 


ONE ECONOMICAL 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The A. B. C. statement 
for March 31 recognizes 
a new trading area for 


times as large as the 
former area. 


Only the Oklahoman and Times 


cover this area completely. 


Represented by E. KATZ Special! Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 


CLUB PREPARING FOR 
CINCINNATI AD MEET) 


Final Plans for Philadelphia A. A. C. W 
Convention Expected to Be Made 
at Quarterly National Com- 
mission Gathering 


Elaborate arrangements are being mad 
by the Advertisers Club of Cincinna 
for the quarterly meeting of the Nation; 
Advertising ‘Commission to be held thei} 
April 20-21 at the Hotel Gibson. Th) 
meeting is to promote the “Congress (| 
Organized Advertising” to be held i] 
connection with the meeting of the Aj} 
vertising Clubs of the World at Philj| 
delphia, June 19 to 24 inclusive. ; 

Representatives of 26 national adye 
tising bodies compose the Commissi 
and it is reported that the final plans i} 
the Philadelphia convention are to || 
made at this time. Robert Warfel || 
New York, executive secretary of t]) 
Commission, was expected in Cincinng! 
late this week to confer with Thomas | 
Kiphart, chairman of the program cot! 
mittee and Albert H. Apking, preside | 
of the Cincinnati Advertisers Club. Oth} 
members of the arrangements committ | 
selected by President Apking are Cl) 
H. Rouster, Ernest L. Becker and Jes! 
M. Josephs. 

The first day of the quarterly meetij| 
is to be devoted entirely to business ¢ 
fairs of the Commission but on the s¢ 
ond day the Advertisers club and oth | 
business organizations of Cincinnati w/ 
take the visitors in charge with a view | 
showing them the advantages of Cinci| 
nati. They will be the guests of the A 
vertisers Club. W. Frank McClure | 
Chicago, chairman of the arrangemet| 
committee for the National Commissi(| 
will be one of the principal speake| 
Mayor Murray Seasongood, City Ma} 
ager Col. Clarence O. Sherrill and ©) 
cinnati leaders in commerce and indust| 
will be present to welcome the Comm) 
sion and at the same time it is expect} 
that the Advertisers Club will annout) 
the personnel of its delegation to 1} 
Philadelphia convention . 
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“WRITE PLAINLY, LET READERS ADD THE FRILLS" 


en to Hide Absence of Facts, Says Philip Kinsley, 
+—_Calls News Men the Life-blood of a Paper 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


“Fine Writing” Often a Smoke Scre 
Tribune Reporte 


HE business of being a newspaper 

reporter, shorn of its glamour and its 
aura of excitement, is just a plain busi- 
ness, requiring perhaps, just a bit more 
level-headedness, a bit keener insight and 
a bit more of the fundamental rules of 
sportsmanship than the workaday world 
of dispensing calico, /hides, automobiles 
or gospel. 

That is the analysis of the news re- 
porter drawn by a man whose entire ex- 
perience is one of news reporting. One 
who is glad he’s a news reporter, never 
wants to be anything else and who, 
after more than a score of years spent 
in chasing and presenting news, still holds 
the ideals of true journalism and believes 
that the world is coming into a realiza- 
tion of the value of a good news re- 
porter—Philip Kinsley, of the staff of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Whether his judgment is sound may 
best be judged by his assignments in the 
“doom book” of the Tribune city desk 
Kinsley’s first assignment was that of 
checking on casualties and pictures of the 
Iroquois theatre fire. Since then he has 
covered many notable stories—the Dayton 
evolution trial, the first National Aviation 
Meet at Los Angeles in 1910, the “back- 
to-nature” venture of Joe Knowles, Henry 
Ford’s libel suit against the Tribune, Gen. 
Wood’s administration of the Philippine 
Islands, the administrations and deaths of 
two presidents, Wilson and Harding, and 
many others. i 

Kinsley’s experience in news writing 
has been obtained on two newspapers, the 
Tribune and the San Francisco Examiner, 
and on the Associated Press. 

A few of the impressions gained during 
that time which are incorporated in his 
gospel of news writing are: “Nothing is 
so dead as yesterday’s news, nothing 1S 
so important as the news of today, the 
‘city desk’ is not the final judge of news 
but the public at large 1s. The news re- 
porter is the one on whom a great respon- 
sibility rests and that responsibility must 
be discharged to the best of the reporter’s 
knowledge, ingenuity and ability. 

The reporter is the foundation and life- 
blood of the paper,’ Kinsley declares, 
“and around him is built all the huge 
structure devoted to presenting the day’s 
news. The reporter has a strange code 
of ethics, but although strange, it is 1ron- 
clad. He may steal a story without a 
moment’s warning, but he will never break 
a confidence to get one. He may wink at 
a story for the sake of a friend, but will 
go through fire to get and print a story 
which he has been offered a bribe to for- 
get. 
> “FTe may help a wayward beaten soul, 
broken on the wheel of the world, but 
the smiling hypocrite is his legitimate 
prey. Just think what might happen in 
the courtrooms, council chambers and 
legislative bodies were it not for this 
straight-steering news-hound who listens 
to everyone and then tells the truth as 
nearly as his trained mind is able to see it. 

‘He is given a clean sheet of paper and 
told to write on it. He should be con- 
scious that his words will be read by, and 
may influence the minds of millions of 
people. That carries a responsibility 
which the clear-thinking man who makes 
a success aS a reporter cannot and will 
not attempt to shirk. 

“A reporter has no stand in the matter 
of news, he cannot take sides no matter 
what the issue, but, he can write into it 
its drama and significance.” 

At the trial of Henry Ford’s suit 
against the Tribune, when, as a Tribune 
reporter, Kinsley was assigned to write 
the facts, he demonstrated his ideal of 
an unbiased news-gather. In explanation 
later, he explained that he had covered 
the trial as if he were writing for another 
paper. 

“Although there are many lawyers, 
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politicians, business men and other figures 
along the news path who will try to prey 
on friendships to keep the news favorable 
to them, the really great men of the re- 
porter’s acquaintance realize that they 
can confide in him without fear of viola- 
tion,” Kinsley believes. “The great bulk 
of real information is given out with the 
understanding that the quotations are not 
to be direct. 

“The reporter deals first and last with 
facts. It is his business to go out and 
get from every possible source every fact 
which may bear upon the situation. He 
may take notes, but they are only for 
correct spelling, dates and other detail 
information. The rest is catalogued in- 
delibly in the back of his mind, and comes 
forth in emergency writing. 

“A reporter must be able to talk intelli- 
gently with all classes of men—the 
scientist about his new discovery, the 
theologian on the authenticity of the 
Apostles’ Creed or the lawyer and his 
hysterical client, the busy corporation ex- 
ecutive, the grafter and the uplifter. He 
learns to recognize truth by a sixth sense. 
He learns to cover his humiliation at ask- 
ing questions which he feels are none of 
his business and to discard as rubbish the 
blustering praise or abuse heaped upon 
him by some of the characters.” 

Give your readers credit for imagina- 
tion. Let them supply the frills for 
stories is Kinsley’s advice. Just a touch 
here and there to awaken, 

“The simple statement of news is al- 
ways the best and the most difficult to 
obtain. Mere phraseology is the result 
of half-truths. Restraint of ‘fine-writing’ 
is one of the most valuable attributes of 
news writing. Someone knows all the 
true facts of every story. A story should 
be written so that the all-knowing person 
cannot complain of a misstatement. 

‘Lastly, read, read and then read some 
more and you will find that your educa- 
tion is only beginning at the point you 
fancied you were completely tutored. 

“The character of the reporter’s work 
has changed during the last few years, 
but the need for him is the same and can- 
not change. Stories must be shorter. 
With the radio supplying information and 
the news agencies giving bulletin sport 
news there is a growing field, perhaps, for 
the interpretative work, which is a big 
enough job for any man.” 
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Rochester Club Celebrates 


Celebrating the financial success of the 
Press Club Show of 1926, presented 
Feb. 9-10, more than 150 members of the 
editorial staffs of the five Rochester, 
N. Y., dailies were guests of the RocHES- 
TER Press CLup at a roast chicken din- 
ner at the German-American Club on 
Thursday, March 25. Edward McKer- 
non, of New York, superintendent of the 
Eastern Division of the Associated Press 
will speak at a dinner meeting of the 
Rochester Press Club Thursday, April 
15. Arrangements for the dinner are 
being made by President Leo B. Skeffing- 
ton and Victor H. Scales, manager of 
the Rochester bureau of the Associated 
Press. 


K. C. Star Trustees in East 


Trustees of the Kansas City Star, 
which is for sale under the will of Wil- 
liam R. Nelson, were touring the east this 
week, seeking expert evaluation of the 
newspaper property. They are J. Gc. 
Nichols, Herbert V. Jones, and William 
Bolken. Irvin Kirkwood, editor, was in 
New York this week as was, Mr. Nichols. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Washington 
were also visited. The Star is to be sold 
within two years, according to Col. Nel- 
son’s will and the trustees are seeking in- 
formation as to modern methods of 
appraisal. 


OPEN ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER CASE 


Federal Trade Commission, After Once 
Dismissing Complaint, Reverses It- 
self Upon Dissenting Opinion of 
Commissioner Humphrey 


Wasutincton, D. C., March 25.—The 
federal trade commission, after its mem- 
bers with one exception had dismissed 
the pending amended complaint against 
the Royal Baking Powder Company, to- 
day reversed itself and ordered that the 
entire case be reopened and reargued. 


This action, which leaves the long fight 
between the Royal and Calumet Baking 


The STAMP of APPROVAL 


Your stereotypers stamp of approval follows 


any experimental use of FLEXITYPE. 


FLEXITYPE has earned the Stamp of 
APPROVAL in hundreds of newspaper 
offices throughout the country. 


Write for Samples 
and Particulars 
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Powder interests pretty much where it 
was before, was the result of a dissent 
ing opinion by Commissioner William E, 
Humphrey when all other members of 
the commission voted to dismiss the 
amended complaint, and of a demand made 
by B..T. Hainer, chief counsel for the 
commission, that he be permitted to re- 
open and reargue the case. 

Commissioner Humphrey returned here 
today from Rochester, 'N. Y., where he 
went to deliver an address. 


NEW GRAPHIC CITY EDITOR 


Other Desk Changes Announced by 
Macfadden Tabloid 


William E. Plummer has been ap- 
pointed city editor of the New York 
Evening Graphic, succeeding Percy L. 
Trussell, resigned. L. M. Slack is now 
assistant city editor. Howard Swain, 
formerly assistant night editor, succeeds 
Plummer in the slot. 

Plummer was at one time city editor 
of the Boston American. He came to 
New York from Boston six years ago 
and joined the staff of the New York 
Mail. He was slot man, make-up editor, 
and city editor of the Mail, and when 
that paper was taken over by. the Tele 
gram, remained a short while with the 
consolidated paper, before becoming slot 
man on the New York Evemng Post. 
From the Post he went to the American 
as telegraph editor, prior to becoming a 
member of the Graphic staff. 


N. Y, TELEGRAM APPOINTS 


Irving R. Parsons Succeeds G. N. Gun- | 
dersen as Advertising Director 


Irving R. Parsons was this week ap- 
pointed advertising director of the New | 
York Telegram, succeeding Gilbert N. 
Gundersen, resigned. Mr. Gundersen m- | 
formed Epiror & PUBLISHER he was not | 
yet ready to announce his future plang. 

Mr. Parsons was formerly a resident 
of New York City, but for the last 12 
years has been advertising manager Of | 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago retail 
store. 

His experience in the newspaper field | 
dates back to the New York of 1905. 
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An Open Letter to the 
ST. PETERSBURG TIMES and St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres 
operated by this enterprise from the columns of the EVENING 
INDEPENDENT, permit me to make known the reasons for this action. 


The decision prompting the action is based on the in- 
alienable right that we, as an enterprise, are entitled to 
advertise when, how and where we deem necessary and profitable. ~~ 


Our annual expenditures for local newspaper advertising 
affecting our local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 


. The action of withdrawing from the EVENING INDEPENDENT 
was prompted wholly by sound, economic Judgment, as set forth 
below ; 


The ST. PETERSBURG TIMES is nationally g 
recognized as one of the leading morning 
publications, reaching the morning readers 
of theatrical advertising in « most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both rrom an ad- 
vertising and reader-interest standpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an after. 
noon and evening publication whose phenominal 
circulation growth has amazed the newspaper 
world, reaches the readers of theatrical ad- 
vertising and publicity -~ both in the home 
and on the street - so thoroughly and com- 
pletely that a complete "coverage" is assured, 
making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening 
paper in this City. | 


4 careful investigation of circulation figures will 
sustain the fact that complete coverage, the aim of every 


advertiser, is consumated. 
y Very truly yours, 
we . VERNON GRAY. | \! 
1 ily 


ST. PETERSBURG PICTURE PAPER 


FRANK F. PULVER Major ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Owner and Publisher Assistant Publisher and Editor 
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Thomas B. Morgan (left), manager of the Rome bureau of the United Press, 


ROME CORRESPONDENT HONORED 


Editor & Publisher 


was nominated Wednesday by King Victor Emmanuel to be a Commander of 
the Crown of Italy. In the picture above Morgan is interviewing Gabriel 
d’Annunzio, dean of Italian literature and famous aviator. 


‘WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Amesbury Advertising Agency, 716 Phoenix 
Building, Minneapolis. Placing orders with 
newspapers generally for the Neverman Com- 
pany, St. Paul. 


F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 16th & Lo- 
cust streets, Philadelphia. Reported to be mak- 
ing up list of newspapers for the George W. 
Blabon Company, linoleum, Philadelphia. 


Joseph E. Baer, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. Now handling account of E. A. 
Kline & Company, ‘‘Medalist’’ cigars, New York. 


Brisacher, Emil & Staff, Flood Building, San 
Francisco. Placing orders with newspapers in 
northern California for the Van Camp Sea Food, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 


Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis. Now placing account 
of the Smith & Davis Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturers of bed springs. 


D’Arcy Advertising Company, Missouri State 
Life Building, St. Louis. Making contracts 
with some Western newspapers for the Monarch 
Metal Products Company, weather strips, Size 
Louis. 


Eastman, Scott & Company, 816 Glenn Build- 
ing, Atlanta. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for the Atlanta, Georgia, In- 
dustrial Bureau. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Reported to be making up 
list of newspapers for the Van Raalte Company, 
silks, New York. 


Gardner Advertising Company, 17th and 
Locust streets, St. Louis. Again placing orders 
with newspapers in various sections for the 
Cupples Mfg. Company, Cupples Rhine Tires, 
St. Louis. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
450 4th avenue, New York. Now handling ac- 
counts of the — Blosser Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the Rapid Addressing Machine 
Company, New York. 


Hanser-Churchill Agency, 12 East 44th street, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Scholl Mfg. 
Company, foot appliances, Chicago. 


i 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Reported will conduct 
a newspaper campaign in Middle West cities 
for the Holland Maid Company, washers and 
ironers, Holland, Michigan. Now placing ac- 
count of Jose Escalante & Company, manu- 
facturers of the Corina and Aurelia cigars. 


Lennen & Mitchell, 17 East 45th street, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for B. Kuppenheimer & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan Company, 307 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Now hand- 
ling the accounts of Lucile Young, toilet goods, 
Chicago, and Liquid Malted Milk Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Mich. 


Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newsnapers in various sections for Oneida Com- 
munity Silverware, Oneida, IN e088 


Frank Presbrey & Co., 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
for the Copper & Brass Research Association, 
New York. Also placing orders with  news- 
papers for the White Rock Mineral Springs 
Company, ‘‘White Rock” water, New York. 


John Ww. Queen, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
Now handling account of the Elliott Company, 
addressing machines, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fred M. Randall Company, Book Building, 
Detroit. Reported to be placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Minne- 
sota Walley Canning Company, ‘Del Mais” 
corn, Le Sueur, Minnesota. 


William H. Rankin Company, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Thos. | J. 
Lipton, Lipton’s Teas, Hoboken, N. J. 


Southwestern Advertising Company, Majes- 
tic Theatre Building, Dallas. Reported to have 
secured account of the Interstate Cotton Oil 
Refining Company, Mrs. Tucker’s “Shortening,” 
Sherman, Texas. 


Spafford Company, 10 Arlington street, Bos- 
ton. Placing orders with newspapers in selected 
section for the Meade Rubber Sales Company, 
“Gos-Mer-Ett” rubber coats, Stoughton, Mass. 


Steuerman Service, 15 East 26th street, New 
York. Has secured account of the Pepsinated 
Calomet Company, Atlanta. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicage. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Gypsey Dyes, 
Chicago. 


Williams & Saylor, Inc., 450 4th avenue, New 
York. Now handling account of Rogers & 
Thompson Company, “Yo-San”’ silks, New York. 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 9 Hanover street, 
New York. Now placing account of, the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks, Chicago. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., Oliver Ditson 

Building, Boston. Has secured account of 
Barron, Cohen & Paulin, Men’s_ Clothing, 
Boston. 


Herbert Lynn Baker Dead 


Herbert Lynn Baker, 67, president of 
the Baker Sales Company, New York, 
dealers in printing machinery, died March 
23. He was at one time publisher of the 
Bellevue (O.) News. Later he estab- 
lished a printing company in Minneapolis 
and following that established the Buffalo 
branch of the .smerican Type Founders 
Company. He organized the Baker Sales 
Company in 1920. He was for some years 
a lecturer at the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration and’ was author of 
“History of Printing Processes.” 


New Oklahoma A. P. Member 
The Chickasha (Okla.) Express, an 


evening newspaper, has been elected to 
membership in the Associated Press. 
George H. Evans is publisher. 
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Our Only Product ts 
Imperial Type Metal 


HEN a publisher selects Imperial Type 
Metal and the Imperial Plus Metal Plan 


to service that metal he is giving his shop 
the advantage of the best in metal and metal service. 


There is a reason why Imperial Metal and 
Service are unequaled. That reason lies in the 
fact that the Imperial Type Metal Company 
devotes all of its effort to the manufacture of one 
product—type metals. 


The purity and perfect balance of Imperial 
Metals and the efficiency and dependability of the 
Plus plan are the result of years of constant study 
of type metals and the needs of type metal users, 
by skilled chemists and metallurgists working in 
laboratories equipped for exhaustive research in 
the type metal field. 


The thousands of publishers who are giving their 
shops the advantages of Imperial Plus Metals are 
a testimony to the success of our years of effort in 
producing one product and making that product 
the finest that can be obtained. 


Write to our nearest plant for a 
copy of the Plus Plan or talk to our 
representative when next he calls. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Manufacturing The Following Metals 
Linotype—Monotype—lIntertype—Stereotype 
Elrod—Ludlow—Linograph—T hompson 


Philadelphia—Cleveland—New York—Chicago 
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ATWO LETTER WORD FOR ADVENTURE- 


oF AND LIFE IS BUT AN ADVENTURE,WITH DAYS AS. 
) PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE, 


SOME DARK, OTHERS LIGHT. 


 ngeaetanensepesein? 


a story came to your desk,one day, cosainins ae the elements of adventure and 


interest, you would , as editor of 4 paper, wit 


e profit of your readers and your 


paper at heart, feel it your duty to run it. 


Such a story has come to us and we Feel it our duty, considering’ our 


mutual profits, to offer you an opportunit 
a pase From the li 


, each day, of unfolding’ to your readers 
and adventures of 


GOOD SCOUT ANDY 


GOOD SCOUT ANDY is a daily strip which comes to 
ou highly recommended by the BOY SCOUTS OF 
\MERICA, and will therefore be of special interest to the 
soy Scouts in your territory. But primarily it is a story, a 
‘ory of adventure full of fun and thrilling experiences and 
such appeals to every reader of your paper. 

We have chosen to make GOOD SCOUT ANDY of 
»ecial interest to a special group (The Boy Scouts) because 
‘e thereby gain an added interest not only from the Scouts, 


= 


SOUT ANDY = 
FRONT ’N’ 
. CENTER, 


f I HAVE HERE YOUR TENDERFOOT ) f 
BADGE. TAKE IT AND PIN |T ON 
YOUR HAT, FOR YOU'RE NOW A 

FULL FLEDGED scour, 

HAVING PASSED ALL 

JK REQUIRED Tests, “SG 


DUTY NEVER FORGET YOU HAVE 


FORGET YOU HAVE SWORN TO 
OBEY THIER LAWS. © _4TE= 


= NY 
AND AS YOU GO ABOUT YOUR | YOU HAVE SWORN TO BE TRUST — | 


WORTHY, LOYAL AND HELPFUL ; 
YOU HAVE SWORN TO BE 
FRIENDLY, COURTEOUS 


TAKEN THE SCOUT OATH , NEVER 


but from their parents and friends and those outside the 
organization who are wondering what it’s all about. 

ANDY is a real boy, living a real life. He hes his fun, his 
laughter, his problems and sorrows, all of which you share. 
It is adventure pure and simple. Adventure; the stimulant 
of the imagination. 

Mr. Booth, who is the artist and author of GOOD SCOUT 
ANDY has a story to tell and the rare gift of telling it in strip 
form, from day-to-day with pictures that fit the words. 


(OSMOS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, INC., 9 fast 37 Steet, New York Ci 


TO BE OBEDIENT, CHEERFULL 
ANO THRIFTY; AND BRAVE, 
CLEAN AND REVERENT. THAT'S 
ALL. you MAY BE 


AND KIND; — 


- 
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VIRGINIA CITIES SPEND $40,000 IN DRIVE 
TO ATTRACT NEW BUSINESS 


Newspapers Predominant 


Medium re Norfolk-Portsmouth 


Campaign to Tell Advantages of Cities for 
Manufacturers 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


HE first lap of one of the most in- 
teresting newspaper campaigns in the 
country has just been completed. 

The eyes of many comunities as well 
as newspaper executives are centered upon 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va., from which has 
been emanating the $40,000 start of a 
long-pull campaign. to sell this section’s 
features to its logical prospects. 


Vee Big Busint = 


is doing in 


| NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 
| Chamber of Commerce 


Copy told convincingly of great in- 
dustries already located in Norfolk- 
Portsmouth 


On June 1, 1925, a group of citizens 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth under lead- 
ership of Thomas P. Thompson, president 
of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce, decided to raise $100,000 a 
year for three years to be spent on na- 
tional advertising to feature the area. 
Subscriptions came from persons in all 
walks of life. 

A citizen’s committee of 100 handled 
the drive for funds which were raised in 
spite of the fact that the tax-payers of 
the two adjoining communities subscribe 
$25,000 a year for an industrial commis- 
sion, $15,000 for a convention bureau, 
$25,000 for a traffic commission, and re- 
cently supplied $850,000 ‘of $1,500,000 for 
a new hotel. 

The city of Norfolk subscribed $15,000 


a year for three years and Portsmouth 
$3,000 a year for three years to the gen- 
eral advertising fund. After all subscrip- 
tions were in, the citizens named a board 
of control consisting of Col. S. L. Slover, 
publisher of the Ledger-Dispatch as chair- 
man, and Goldsboro Serpell, chairman of 
the board of the Seaboard National Bank 
as treasurer. The J. Walter Thompson 
Company was chosen as agency. 

On Aug 10, F. E. Turin from St. Louis 
was appointed manager of the fund. On 
Nov. 9 the first barrage of copy aimed 
at Big Business made its appearance. 

The first piece of copy was 800 lines, 
preferred position, either pages two and 
three or pages four and five. Then came 
four 300-line advertisements and three 
800-line advertisements, after which fol- 
lowed seven 450-line advertisements. The 
copy appeared once a week in the fol- 
lowing newspapers : 

New York Times; New York Herald 
Tribune: New York Journal of Com- 
merce; Chicago Tribune; Boston Herald- 
Traveler; Cleveland Plain Dealer; De- 
troit Free Press; Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, morning and evening. - 

“Tf you were starting in business today 
_where would you locate your plant?” 
queried one important piece of copy. It 
called attention to the truth that, instead 
of locating haphazardly, industries today 
have to be scientific in plant site selec- 
tions. Shaded maps were introduced to 
show territory where freight rates from 
Norfolk are cheaper than from a Great 
Lakes port, shaded sections to show where 
freight rates are cheaper than from <a 
South Atlantic port, other shaded portions 
to indicate sections from which freight 
rates are cheaper than from a North 
Atlantic port. Another map showed the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth sector in easy reach 
of raw materials from this and foreign 
countries. 

“What big business is doing in Nor- 
folk,” the theme of another, cited the Ford 
Motor Company and the International 
Portland Cement Company as two which 
recently have put up plants at Norfolk- 
Portsmouth. 

“The future of American manufacturing 
is centered at Norfolk,” “In Norfolk—raw 
materials cost less,” ‘““Norfolk—the center 
of raw materials,’ “Norfolk—a quick 
short haul to half the nation’s markets,” 
“Express steamship service at freight 
rates >. . . to the nation’s greatest 
markets,” “Norfolk the gateway 
to foreign markets,” backed up with 
statistics and illustrated with maps and 
pictures which were designed to appeal 
to big business men have been among 
the advertisements released 
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Nation’s Business and Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord have been used at a cost so far of 
about $6,000. Each newspaper advertise- 
ment also has been published in the local 
newspapers to keep subscribers posted on 
what is being used. This has cost about 
$2,000 to date. 

With the newspaper campaign as the 
keystone, many supplementary activities 
have been launched. A tourist and infor- 
mation booth which has been taken over 
by the advertising board has served over 
10,000 out-of-town people. A news bu- 
reau with C. H. Hoofnagle, an experi- 
enced newspaper man, has been estab- 
lished. 

The next leg of the campaign will take 
the form of an intensive drive to prevent 
Norfolk from losing any of its trading 
territory. Some 25 or 30 newspapers in 
and near the area will be used starting 
in August, supplemented by co-operation 
of the retail merchants. Numerous other 
ways of using advertising are planned 
for the future. 

Meantime, leads which come in from 
the present first-step industrial advertis- 
ing campaign, which is keyed, are fol- 
lowed down, in many instances by per- 
sonal calls. Four engineers are at work 
on a full-time basis with the industrial 
commission, each with his particular duty 
to perform. Each man has his bag 
packed for a hurry-up trip as needed. 

“The people of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth are organized,” F. E. Turin stated. 
“They are working together. They*are 
boosting for a bigger and better place 
in the eyes of the world. 

“The whole state of Virginia is getting 
together and it is entirely possible that 
before long a state advertising campaign 
will be launched with direct financial 
support from the state government.” 


E. T. Conkle in Hospital 


E. T. Conkle, superintendent of bureaus 
of the United Press, is seriously ill in a 
New York hospital. Mr. Conkle, though 
in middle life, is*a veteran U. PJ man. 
This is his second illness in recent months. 


N. Y. NEWS STARTS “PRE-DATE” 


Jack Masters Appointed Editor of 
New Edition 


The New York Daily News, «picture | 


paper, has started a new pre-date edition, 
issued at 6 o'clock A, M. of the day be- 
fore the publication date. Jack Masters, 
formerly city editor, is editor of the new 
edition. The pre-date is published for 
out-of-town distribution. 

Robert Shand has been transferred | 
from head of the copy desk to assistant 


Sunday editor of the News. William 
White is now picture editor. 
Julia Harpman (Mrs. Westbrook 


Pegler) formerly moving picture editor 
of the News, is back on general assign- 
ments. She has been succeeded by Reuben 
Maury. 


U. P. CIRCUIT MEETING 


New England Clients to ‘Gather in 
Boston, March 28 


New England clients of the United 
Press will hold a circuit meeting in Bos- 
ton, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, ‘Maret 
28 Luncheon will be served followed by 
discussion of possible improvements ir 
U. P. service. 

Karl A. Bickel, president, Robert Ben 
der, news manager, Hugh Baillie, sale; 
manager, and Thomas W. Gerber, busi 
ness representative, will attend from Nev 
York, and Henry Minot, correspondent 
from Boston. 


Classified Page for N. Y. Telegraph 


The New York Morning Telegraph he 
added a classified advertising departmer 
with Miss Grace Caruthers, formerly ¢ 
the Austin American and Statesman, ( 
classified advertising manager. C. 
Marsh and Charles Fentress, owners ( 
the Austin American and Statesman ar 
other dailies are now executive manage! 
of the Telegraph, Other innovations a) 
promised’ for the paper under the manag 
ment of the two Texas publishers. 
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Manager News Division 


Sales Agents as Follows: 


JOHN E. A. HUSSEY 
New England Sales Agent 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. E. MANSFIELD 
Atlanta Sales Agent 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


R. 8. HARBISON 


Western Sales Agent 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


R. W. REMONT 
Pittsburgh Sales Agent 


Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


BROCK ROWLEY & SCHROFF 
Philadelphia Representatives 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


OFFICIALDOM “KIDDED” 
AT CAPITAL 


“Inside of Cabinet 
Members Revealed at Banquet of 
White House Photographers’ 
Association 


Correspondence”’ 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 

WasuHincton, D. C., Mar. 25.—Cab- 
inet members laughed at themselves as 
they underwent an intensive fire of good- 
natured satire directed at their recent ac- 
tivities by Washington correspondents and 
news photographers at the White House 
News Photographers Association banquet 
at the Mayflower Hotel last night. 

Verbal grenades, cartoons and a movie 
entitled “The Truth About Washington” 
were presented. 

Vera Cathcart’s detention on Ellis Isl- 
and and Brigadier General Smedley But- 
Jer’s charges that his reception to San 
‘Diego was “all wet” received the lion’s 
share of the ridicule. 

“Inside correspondence” —_ concerning 
these cases was read by Theodore Tiller, 
toastmaster and veteran Washington cor- 
respondent, who declared he unearthed 
the telegrams from secret files of Sec- 
retary of Labor James J. Davis and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur, 
both of whom were sitting at the head 
table with him. 

The “Inside correspondence” was: 

Secretary of Labor Davis, Washington, 
D. C.: Countess Pusheart at Ellis Island 
accompanied by Moral Turpitude. What 
shall I do?—Curran, Commissioner of 
Immigration at New York. 

Curran, Commissioner of Immigration, 
New York: Let in countess but keep out 
turpitude. Ask no questions.—Davis. 

Davis, Washington: Too late. I’ve al- 
ready asked her about turpitude—Curran. 

Curran, New York: You have played 
hob. Never ask a lady such things. 
Where is the Earl of Red Raven ?—Davis. 

Davis, Washington: Countess Pusheart 
was too darned frank. [ resign. Earl of 
Red Raven gone to Ottawa. Do I quit? 
—Curran. 

Curran, New York: You do. It’s the 
Earl of Red Raven alive or Curran of- 
ficially dead.—Davis. 

Regarding the Smedley Butler charges, 
Toastmaster Tiller read: 

To commanding officer, marine corps 
base, San Diego: Have you a man there 
named Medley Scuttler and also another 
officer named Williams. 


Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Navy: 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur: we 


have a man who came here from Phila- 
delphia where he made such a glowing 
success that he quit. Understand an of- 
ficer named Williams asked him to have 
a drink and Medley Scuttler answered 
he never took one in the morning after 
the night before—Commanding Officer, 
San Diego. 

Commanding Officer, San Diego: Court 
martial ’em all. I hate cocktails, syn- 
thetic gin, etherized beer and Volstead 
liquors. Pay no attention to the current 
newspaper polls Wilbur. 

The film “The Truth About Washing- 
ton” included pictures, never before 
shown, of former Representative Andrew 
Volstead’s dash across the White House 
lawn to escape news photographers ; 
showed John Coolidge, the President’s 
son, before, during, and after his recent 
oxing bout at Ambherst, and other un- 
usual flashes of officialdom. 

Guests of honor at the dinner, which 
Was arranged by Major Albert Holland, 
George Dorsey and EMG sBrown, in- 
cluded Postmaster General Harry S. 
New, Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
Wilbur, Secretary of Agriculture W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis and Speaker Longworth. 


PLANNING A PLANT THAT 
WILL LAST 


(Continued Wow page 4) 


the newspaper’s establishment or part 
of the building temporarily-refted for the 
Purpose of supporting a portion of the 


Editor & Publisher 


capital charges. Partitions can be re- 
moved in these plants to afford additional 
press or composing machine capacity. 
Private offices are thus converted into 
additional floor space for general or 
editorial work-rooms, the private-office 
occupants being moved to space formerly 
rented. In some cities, where desirable 
land is scarce and operations must be 
conducted on expensive tracts in the busi- 
ness district the structure can be as- 
sembled in distinct units, with the news- 
paper occupying several contiguous floors 
and the remaining space rented or leased 
to meet debt service charges. 

One would be rash indeed to make any 
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definite predictions as to the newspaper 
business during the next ten or twenty 
years. No authority has yet ventured to 
say that bulk advertisng has reached its 
peak. No one believes that newspapers 
have found the circulation saturation 
point. However, definite records foread= 
vertising and circulation now exist for 
the past 10 or 12 years, while such rec- 
ords were non-existent for the previous 
similar period and the publisher can 
plan the future with definite knowledge 
of the past that was denied to his pre- 
decessors, 

With these and the other suggested in- 
formation in mind, the publisher of the 


ar 
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metropolitan daily or the up-and-coming 
paper in the thriving cities of 50,000 
or more population can calculate his 
needs for the coming years, look to his 
present income and its future prospects 
and set aside the necessary capital for 
the paper’s new home. It should be 
adequate for a useful life of 20 years, ac- 
cording to Samuel P. Weston, of New 
York, who has designed a number of 
hewspaper plants in the past five years. 
That may appear to be an unattainable 
ideal in the present condition of the news- 
paper business. To seek it will at least 
give the building a chance to pay its 
cost before it is crowded out of existence. 


rfectly Printed 


the Dispatch‘s 19th Anniversary Edition 


“‘The new Southwestern record 
that I believe you made by hav- 
ing the press operating in twenty- 
four days after it was taken off 
the cars, was further enhanced 
by the amazing fact that we 
were receiving perfectly printed 
papers from the new machine 
before more than a total of one- 
third of a roll of 70 inch paper 
had been run through it.’’ 


CHAS. H. NEWELL 


Vice President and 
General Manager 


THE DALLAS DISPATCH 


Picture installing a new press in a race 
against time and then caliing upon that 
press t> pitch in and print the biggest issue 
of the year as its maiden effort! 


Yet that is the story behind the publica- 
tion on September 25th of the Nineteenth 
Anniversary Edition of THE DALLAS 
DISPATCH ~— an issue containing 99,372 
lines of advertising and running to 34,000 
copies, 

The DISPATCH had a Goss Quad, but a 
6,657 growth in circulation and a 1,018,416 
increase in advertising lineage during a 
single year called for the addition of a 
Goss Straightline Sextuple. 


The new press and a Goss erector reached 
Dallas August 31. The evening of Septem: 
ber 24 witnessed this press turning out th« 
first sections of the Anniversary Edition— 


without delays from hot bearings or any- 
thing else of a vital nature! 


“Pressmen from other papers were amazed 
and enthused over the performance. If I 
attempted to repeat all they said in praise of 
the machine, the speed and skill with which 
it was erected and almost perfect work it 
did from the start it would fill a book,” 
advises Mr. Newell. 


“Not the slightest thing from first to last 
has occurred to cause The Dallas Dispatch 
any regret that it has relied wholly upon 
Goss for the additional press and stereo- 
typing equipment necessary to make our 
plant thoroughly modern and large enough 
to care for the needs of this growing city.” 


Goss Presses are the choice of successful 
publishers everywhere. Catalog on request. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY . CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
Messers. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney, Sole Australian A gent 
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SCHOOL WORK BECOMES REAL BUSINESS 
FOR KANSAS UNIVERSITY MEN 


Students Take Turns Gathering News for Daily Kansan— 
Basketball Matches Being Reported This Month— 
Annual Trips Made to City Newspapers 


By W. A. DILL 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, University of Kansas 


A® much practice under normal news- 

paper working conditions as possible 
is one goal of the department of journal- 
ism of the University of Kansas. 

To this end, all reporting students are 
expected to take their turns in gathering 
news for the University Daily Kansan, 
published five afternoons and Sunday 
morning by a board of university students. 

Members of the Kansan board fill all 
the staff positions. The news editor has 
general supervision of the news of the 
day, and makes up the paper. The cam- 
pus editor has duties of the ordinary 
city editor, appointing his news beats, 
listing news tips, and sending the student 
reporters out to get the news. All the 
editing of copy is done by students in 
editing, who thus put in “laboratory 
hours” in the actual practice. 

An extension of the practical in re- 
porting was authorized by the college 
faculty for the current year in a re- 
porting course for seniors, “Reporting 
III,” in which exacting reporting for 
the Daily Kansan is required, and during 
the semester trip are to be made to 
Topeka, Kansas City, Kan., Kansas City, 
Mo., and other nearby cities for the 
students to spend the week-end in re- 
porting for the papers of those cities, 
under the direction of the city editors of 
the metropolitan papers. 

The students in the classes in editorial 
writing usually spend the class hour in 
the discussion of campus and some na- 
tional problems, and out of the discus- 
sion, such as the editorial board of any 
metropolitan paper would have, come the 


editorials that appear in the Daily Kan- 
san. 

Book reviews and music and dramatic 
criticism for the Daily Kansan are han- 
dled by members of the class in Critical 
Writing—a course having.to do with the 
newspaper departments of music, drama, 
art, and books, 

On thé business side, the department’s 
course in ‘Newspaper Administration,” 
has for part of the laboratory work of 
the course the selling of advertising for 
the Daily Kansan. This involves sales- 
manship, and also, in many cases, the 
preparation of copy for actual adver- 
tisers. 

These are the routine methods of han- 
dling the Daily Kansan, and through it 
the laboratory work of many of the 
classes in the department of journalism. 
Occasionally, special “‘stunts’’ are pos- 
sible. 

For the beginning reporters, an ex- 
perience in mass reporting is offered by 
the annual organization of “county 
clubs” just prior to the Christmas holi- 
days. On a specified day, students of 
the University are urged to attend meet- 
ings one of which is arranged for each 
of the 105 counties of Kansas, and for 
a dozen of the states with the larger 
representations in the University. With 
50 or 60 beginning reporters, it is neces- 
sary to do some doubling, but a reporter 
is assigned to every meeting, and he is ex- 
pected to report immediately to the 
campus desk, the names of officers elected 
for each county club, and any special 
items of business. This event for the 
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past three years has been completed with- 
in an hour and a half after the close of 
the convocation hour. 

Each March, the final tournament of 
the Kansas High School basketball 
league is held at the University, with 
32 teams entered. The elimination 
tournament of 32 contests, including a 
consolation is run off in two days, neces- 
sitating two games at a time for the first 
two rounds, 

Reporting II students, particularly 
those who have been specializing in sport 
writing, are assigned to cover the games, 
writing stories for the Daily Kansan and 
also for the home town papers of the 
players. Each year, half a dozen or more 
daily papers from towns having teams in 
the tournament, ask telegraphic stories on 
how their teams are placing. The tourna- 
ment ends about 10 o’clock on a Satur- 
day night, and before 11:30 a complete 
story of the tournament, with scores of 
all games, is in the mail for all Kansas 
papers interested. 

For three years now, a member of the 
reporting class has prepared the summary 
of the tournament that has appeared in 
the annual basketball manual. 

Annual trips are made by larger groups 
of reporting students to Topeka and to 
Kansas City,. Kan., where the students 
are given a day in reporting events for 
the Topeka Capital and for the Kansas 
City . Kansan. 

Another sort of practical work, but not 
possible every year, is in connection with 
elections. One of the members of the 
faculty has had considerable experience 
with the election machinery of one of the 
large press associations. Prior to the 


last national election he discussed in his. 
reporting class the place of the newspaper 
in preparing the public for an election. 


and in gathering election returns. 


On election night, one group of stu- , 


dents was sent to Topeka to assist the 
Capital in gathering returns there; an- 
other group helped the Lawrence Journal- 
World in its compilations; and a third 
group made all its own arrangements and 
compiled county returns for a press as- 
sociation, and the instructor with a small 
group from the class went to Kansas 
City and wrote “leads” on the Kansas 
returns for the press association, taking 
charge of the election machinery for the 
state while the correspondent got a little 


sleep the early hours of the morning after. 
Comparative Journalism,. 


Courses in 
History of Journalism, the Short Story, 
Magazine Writing, and Trade Journalism 
do not offer as much opportunity for im- 
mediate commercial contacts. The 
course in Editorial Problems and Policies 
makes use of actual ethical problems, 
compiled by the instructor of the class 
and recently published in “The Con- 
science of the Newspaper.” 

(This is the thirteenth. of a series of 
articles interpreting work of journalisny: 
schools to editors of the natvon.) 


Ed. L. Keen Honored 


Ed. L. Keen, general European man- 
ager of United Press associations, was 
entertained at a private luncheon in Lon- 
don March 24 by Lloyd George, former 
premier. 
the United Features Syndicate. 


CHURCH 


FORUM 


over the country. 


Religious leaders are beginning to feel that 
advertising is the most effective means of 
attracting people to houses of worship. 


Plan to attend these sessions, June 22-23. 
Make your reservations early! 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


—Planned in connection with the 
international advertising convention— 


In the past year, church advertising has 
become tremendously more pronounced all 
Interest is being mani- 


fested particularly by clergymen and promi- 
nent laymen, and especially those laymen of 
business connections who have learned the 
value of well planned publicity. 


At the international convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs in Philadel- 
phia, June 19-24, 1926, the Church Advertis- 
ing Department will hold three sessions, 
educational in nature, to provide facilities 
and information that will enable churches to 
do effective advertising. 


Mr, George writes articles for 
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INDUSTRIAL TRIUMPHS IN 


ankE SOUT 


INDICATE FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS 


The total value of exports from Southern ports for 1921 to 1923, both inclusive, was 
$1,459,000,000, while for the four year period from 1910 to 1914 the total from Southern ports 
was $774,000,000. 


In 1881 the total deposits in national and state banks in the sixteen Southern states aggregated 
$221,759,000, while in 1923 these deposits amounted to $5,958,1'75,000. In 1880 the total 
bank resources of the South were $650,000,000. In 1923 the resources of the Southern banks 
amounted to $8,500,000,000. 


In fifty years deposits in all the banks in the country increased twenty-fold, while the deposits 
in Southern banks have grown almost forty-fold. 


This record of growth in Southern banking isa striking fact reflecting the increased agricultural, 
commercial and industrial activities in these states. 


Into this fabric of activities has been woven, in brilliant colors, the record of advertising 
achievements. 


Advertising successes are part of the commercial accomplishments of the South’ 


For successful merchandising, greater consumer demand must be created. 


This can be accomplished by newspaper advertising. 
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U.S. REPORTERS PRAISED 
BY BRITISH WRITER 


London 


Lauds Enthusiasm of Americans— 


Daily News Correspondent 


Impressed by Financial Re- 
sources of Our Press 


Wilson Midgley, special correspondent 
in the United States of the London Daily 
News, left New York March 27, on the 
Olympic, on a 
brief business 
trip to consult 
with his paper. 
He arrived in 
New York a 
year ago as the 
Daily News resi- 
dent correspond- 
eni. 

Midgley’s visit 
to London will 
coincide with the 
making of exten- 
sive additions to 
the premises of 
the Daily News. 
This newspaper, 
exponent of liberal ideas from the days 
of Charles Dickens to A. G. Gardiner, 
is in the process of extending its plant 
in ‘Bouverie _ street. The completed 
building will be opened in the summer 
by Lord Oxford and Asquith. 

“The election campaign of 1924 was the 
occasion of Midgley’s first visit to Amer- 
ica. His coming in 1925 was, theretore, 
a return. Looking back on a year ot 
“covering” a continent, he said his most 
interesting story was the Dayton trial. 

“T was the only English correspondent 
who was present throughout the trial. 
And I think I was more impartial! to 
both Fundamentalists and Modernists 
than most of the American correspoud- 
ents !” 

In his work as a foreign correspondent 
Mr. Midgley tries to impress his Eng- 
lish readers with the complexity ot 
American life, and to resist the tempta- 
tion to play up to the ready-made idea 
of America which they already have. 

“One of the temptations of a foreign 
correspondent,” he stated, “is to play up 
to the idea of a country that is pop- 
ular at the moment, and to send only 
stories that fit into this concept. legs 
better to perplex one’s readers a trifle. 
It is better to leave them somewhat 
puzzled rather than to pretend every 
problem is simple. ‘ : 

“T am impressed by the financial re- 
sources and the wide extent of American 
journalism, and also by the work that is 
being done at the various wumniversities 
in schools of journalism which supply 
newspapers with the best human material, 
equipped with the best preparation tor 
journalism that the world has known so 
far. [am also impressed by the way in 
which young journalists take journalism 
on the way to more literary pursuits, a 
practice which is bound to reflect back 
on American journalism some of the bet- 
ter and more solid qualities of literary 
work. American journalists show an €x- 
traordinary devotion to their paper. They 
play the game for the sake of the game 
—not more than but just as much as any 
other journalists I have ever met. They 
play it with that intensity which seems 
so characteristic of the journalistic pro- 
fession. Men will kill themselves in 
newspaper work upon things which to 


Wirson M1pDGELY 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
WANTED 


Permanent position on afternoon daily 
just starting in a Southern town of 
16,000 with rich, tributary sectron con- 
taining 750,000 people. Must put on 
4,000 initial subscription list paid for 
one year—or its equivalent. Liberal 
commission on all above that besides 
good salary. Write, giving experience, 
age, references, and plan. 


JACK SENTER, Bus. Mgr. 


Columbus Mississippi_ 


Editor & Publisher 


other men would seem too detached from 
their own interests to be important. 

“There is one characteristic of Eng- 
lish journalism which appeals to me, and 
that is the ability to compress informa- 
tion into a paragraph. The man who 
can say a thing in ten words is regarded 
more highly on an English newspaper 
than the one who says it in half-a-column. 
Here I have often been amused to see 
young American newspapermen measur- 
ing the worth of the story by its length 
—a long story having more value than a 
short one!” 

Mr. Midgley will return to New York 
early in May. 


JOHN D. SHERMAN 


Chicago Veteran Wrote “Public Be 
Damned” Vanderbilt Interview 


John Dickinson Sherman, veteran Chi- 
cago newspaper man, died last week. Mr. 
Sherman was born in Chicago, Aug. 30, 
1859. He was graduated from Hamilton 
college in 1881 and became a suburban 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune 
the following year. In 1889, he was made 
city editor of the Tribune, serving in that 
capacity until 1896 when he became Sun- 
day editor. 

In 1898 after a short service with the 
Chicago Record-Herald, he became city 
editor of the old Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
holding fhat position until 1902 when he 
became literary editor and later associate 
editor of the Weekly Inter-Ocean and 
Farmer, a position he held until the Inter- 
Ocean was merged with the Record- 
Herald in 1914. Since then he had been 
associated with the Western Newspaper 
Union. 

In an address delivered last year be- 
fore the students of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Mr. Sherman told of the 
old days of Chicago journalism and also 
ot the celebrated “public be damned” in- 
terview of the late William H. Vanderbilt. 
Mr. Sherman told the Medillians he 
elicited the famous statement from Mr. 
Vanderbilt by inquiring as to whether his 
trains were run for profit or as,an accom- 
modation to the public. 

Mr. Sherman is survived by a widow, 
Mrs. Mary King Sherman, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
with headquarters in Washington, and by 
four brothers. 


Why are Epiror & PusitsHeEr classified pages 
growing? They turn the trick. 
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MODELS 25 and 26 
~ “production materially 
increased” 

“IT have your letter of the 12th 
relative to the Models 25 and 26 
Linotypes installed in our office 
during the Summer of 1925. 

“We are very much pleased in- 
deed with the new machines. Our 
production per machine has ma- 
terially increased over the old 
Model 1’s, and we are working all 
of them steadily every day and, off 
and on, night shifts. The fact that 
we have a large number of addi- 
tional mats in magazines for quick 
change has been very helpful 
toward production, and this is a 
great reason for efficiency. Our 
workmen have nothing but words 
of praise for the new equipment 
throughout.” 

/ 


Western Newspaper Union 
Denver, Colo. 
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N. Y. CIRCULATION MEN 
TO MEET IN ELMIRA 


F. E. Tripp, Star-Gazette Publisher, 
Chief Speaker at Spring Conven- 
tion April 13-14—M. Decker 
Program Chairman 


The spring meeting of the New York 
State Circulation Managers’ Association 
will be held in Elmira, N. Y., on April 
13 and 14. Be- 
tween 50 and 75 
circulation man- 


agers, business 
managers, and 
publishers of 


daily newspapers 
will be present. 
Headquar- 
ters will be at 
the Hotel Lang- 
well. 

Members ‘will 
be guests of the 
Elmira Star- 
Gazette at a din- 

C. E. BLewer ner meeting — at 
the Cold Brook 

Club on the first night of the conven- 
tion. The main speakers will be Frank 
E. Tripp, publisher of the Star-Gazette, 
and David N. Heller, mayor of Elmira. 
John T. Calkins, business manager of the 
Star-Gazette, will preside at the dinner. 

The following noon the executives of 
the Star-Gazette, the Sunday Telegram, 
and the Advertiser will give a luncheon 
to the assembled guests, after which a 
tour of inspection will be made’ of the 
famous Elmira Reformatory. 

Charles E. Blewer, circulation manager 
of the Binghamton Press, is president of 
the association and will preside at the 
sessions. M. Decker, circulation director, 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
heads the program committee and Wil- 
liam Baldwin of the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York World, is chair- 


- BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck) 
Hydraulic Matrice 
Press and Process 


The American Birotadruck matrice 
\ press and process is a_ hydraulic 
| direct pressure matrice moulding 
press and process—definite in all its 
i functions moulding a perfect die cut 
and embossed mat ready for the 
casting box without loss of time. 
No more crushed type or blurred 
pages. 

Any desired pressure may be ob- 
tained without injury to type or 
illustrations, Under the Birotadruck 
process half tone illustrations are 
H embossed and the matrice die sunk 
simultaneously with the moulding 
operation. 

There are no changes necessary on 
presses, stereo or other equipment. 
The Birotadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of Matrice i 
Rolling machines and adds_ refine- i 
ments and features not heretofore 
available, 

Either wet or dry mats may be t 
i used with full success, 


Installations have been 
made on the plants of the 
New York Times, New York 
|  Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, 
Dallas News and machines are 
being built on orders from 
| other metropolitan mnews- | 
papers. 


SSS 


For sample of pages pro- 
duced under actual working 
conditions and other informa- 
tion, address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 
120. West 42nd St. — 


man cf the general convention commit. | 
tee. The reception committee is made up) 
of Elmira newspaper men ‘as follows:| 
John T. Calkins, Harry Baltz, and James) 
N. Peck 4 


New U. P. Clients 


The Sioux City (la.) Tribune _ this) 
week started using the United Press 
leased wire report. Other recent new U. 
P. leased wire clients include San Luis 
Obispo (Cal.) Telegram; Concord (N.! 
H.) Telegram; Glendale (Cal.) News; 
Monrovia (Cal.) News; Staten Island 
(N. Y.) Advance; Jamaica (N. YO) 
Press; Hammond (Ind.) Times; Three 
Rivers (Mich.) Commercial; Wabash 
(Ind.) Plain-Dealer; and Dowagai 
(Mich.) News. 


The one sure way 
to increase the 
producing power 
of your advertising 
is to use the 


Norristown 
Gimes Herald 


Norristown, Pa., 


Montgomery County’s 
Great Home Newspaper 


National Representative 
Paul Block, Inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) } 


in order to cover Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania 
thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mgr. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representatives: 

E, M. BURKE, Inc. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 S, Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. J. BIDWELL CO, 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Represented Nationally by 


The S.C. BECKWITH Special Agen! 
| 
! 
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OLD NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE VETERANS DINE 


Members of the George Burdick Association. 

row: George Edgecombe, William L. Curtin. James S. McCracken, Arthur 8S. 

Draper, William Houghton, Howard L. White, Fred Crone, William Orr; 

_ seated, second row, Louis Topper, George F. Hufnagel, Charles S. Salomon, 

| William A. Orr, George Burdick; seated, bottom row, William Harrison, Robert 

B. Peck, Lewis Wood, Charles Faske, L. J. deBekker, and Charles FE. Seelig. 
The photograph is by J. Hal Steffen, a member of the organization. 


HE George Burdick Association, com- 

posed of men who worked for the old 
Vew York Tribune when George Burdick 
vas city editor in 1910, held its sixth an- 
lual dinner March 20, in New York. 
{mong the guests who are still working 
or the paper—now the New Vork Her- 
Id Tribune—were Arthur S. Draper, for- 
ign editor; Howard L. White, society 
ditor; Charles S. Salomon, reporter; 
Villiam Harrison, real estate repartment ; 
tharles Faske, accounting department; J. 
fal Steffen, photographer; Charles E. 
eelig, reporter; Denis T. Lynch, re- 
orter; Robert Peck, rewrite; George 
lufnagle, and James S. McCracken. 
Others present who are now holding 
ther positions, were ‘George Burdick, 
eorge Edgecombe, William Abbott, Wil- 
am S. Orr, Lewis Wood, William H. 
oughton, Fred Crone, Louis Topper, 
/illiam L. Curtin and L: J. deBekker. 


Godwin Joins Polish Legation 


|Stuart Godwin, Washington correspon- 
int, was this week appointed chief of 
‘e press relations of the Polish Legation. 
‘t. Godwin, a native of Washington, be- 
in his newspaper career onthe /V/ash- 
igion Siar. He later became connected 
\th the United Press and ‘then with the 
lternational News Service, and has also 
presented at Washington the Philadel- 
jia Bulletin, the Albany Knickerbocker 
Fess, the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
ts New York Sun, finally succeeding 
lurence Hills as the Sun’s Washington 
respondent when Mr. Hills went to 
Iris. He was editor of the Panama 
“w and Herald, and at one time gen- 
el manager of the Frederic J. Haskin 
indicate. 


Boston Writers Frolic 


The annual ‘benefit frolic of the Boston 
fess Club, marking the 40th anniversary 
»the organization, was held Friday af- 
moon, March 19, at the Tremont 
leatre, Boston. The sum of $1.592 was 
‘lized from the affair in which nu- 
tous theatrical stars playing in Boston 
latres contributed to the program. 


| Enwright’s Staff Celebrates 


The Boston Telegram employes, and 
‘derick W. Enwright, publisher, cele- 
ited the fifth anniversary of the paper 
ta banquet March 16 at the Copley 
s1are Hotel, Boston, which was attended 
jabout 150. Robert T. Allén, circula- 
lf manager, presided as toastmaster. 
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N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
PLANS NEW HOME 


Present Plant, Built in 1922, Now In- 
adequate—Expect to Start Building 
in Another Year—Additional Equip- 

ment Being Installed 


The New York Herald Tribune will be 
starting work on a new plant inside of a 
year, Howard Davis, business manager, 
informed Epiror & Pustisuer this 
week. The present home of this New 
York morning newspaper was only com- 
pleted in April, 1922, but Mr. Davis said 
it was already being cramped for space. 
There is no opportunity of enlarging 
the building at its present location. He 
said he did not know where land would 
be purchased. 

Need of a new plant results from the 
consolidation of the Tribune with the 
New York Herald in March, 1923, Mr. 
Davis said. The. present building on 
West 41st street, designed for the Trib- 
une, was at the time thought large enough 
to allow for normal growth over a period 
of 15 or 20 years. When built, and even 
today, the plant is generally spoken of as 
a model structure to house newspaper 
manufacturing operations. But only re- 
cently the management was forced to 
push out into an adjoining building to 
increase circulation department floor 
space. 

More space will be needed this summer 
when three Helverson stuffing machines 
are to be installed. By June, Mr. Davis 
said. the Herald Tribune will be ready 
to distribute the first five sections of its 
Sunday newspaper all stuffed to news 
dealers. 

The Herald Tribune is now installing 
two Cox Speedaumatic mailer machines. 
It is expected they will be ready for 
operation early in April. These ma- 
chines wrap mail and bag newspapers. 
The Herald Tribune has a large mailing 
list, particularly in Summer, when it 
totals approximately 300,000 copies daily 
with more Sunday. 

The Herald Tribune is at present in- 
stalling eight Scott press units, and when 
work is completed the press room will 
have nine octuple presses. 
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The outstanding value 
of our Service is its 
ability to relieve a pub- 
lisher of his entire 
checking proof detail .. 
and giving him abso- 
lute confidence that he 
has at last found an 
efficient and practical 
solution to his problem. 


16 New Subscribers 


To Our Complete Service 


BETHLEHEM, PA. - - - - GLOBE-TIMES 
BUFFALO,’N. Y. - - - - EVENING NEWS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. - - - NONPAREIL 


DUBUQUERTA —alu. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. - 
HOBOKEN: Naje ole 


TIMES & JOURNAL 
NEWS & SENTINEL 
JERSEY OBSERVER 


RANSASSCULY GRAN: owas 4 /KANSAN 
COKOMO IN Ds t-te 9. > TRIBUNE 
MADISON, WIS. - - - STATE JOURNAL 
MASON, TAY 2 2) - GLOBE-GAZETTE 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. - - - - HERALD 
CEE ON NL. ae ee aia ian.” ST INIES 
PATERSON, N.J. - - PRESSGUARDIAN 
SOUTH BEND, IND. - - - - NEWS-TIMES 
SOUTH BEND, IND. - - - TRIBUNE 
WATEREOO,aTAvr 2 eodencueirate LR IBUINE 


If service results can be gauged by what 
Advertising Agencies think of our value, 
then this letter may be of interest: 


“ Your organization here in Chicago cer- 
tainly has been a great assistance to us 
in solving this costly part of our routine. 
It is gratifying to us to see your list 
increase each month, and hope the time 
is not far away when all newspapers can 
see the value of the service which you 
are rendering to the Advertiser and 
Agency.” 
Yours very truly, 
ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Advertising CHECKING BUREAU /nc. 


538 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


79 Madison Avenue 
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MACY’S IMITATES NEWS PAGE STYLE 
IN ITS ADVERTISING COPY 


Ads of Various Departments Pyramided Under News Stories 
to Resemble Regular Page—Dailies Insist On Slight 
Change to Avoid Deceiving Readers 


H. MACY & CO., INC., New York 

* department store, this week intro- 
duced a new form for retail newspaper 
advertising copy, which breaks up a full 
page with part of the linage being used 
to tell store news in imitation news style, 
and the remainder of the linage made up 


Trip Through Store Answers 
Questions of What to Wear 


| 
| 
{i e232 


| Handsome Si 
\ $159.00 


Left—First news-style copy for Macy’s. 


news more interesting in one of the ad- 
vertising news stories on March 22, read- 
ing: 

“In an effort to make the news of 
Macy’s merchandise and of the store in 
general more interesting and informative 
to the public, Macy’s is today instituting 


— _JACQUETTES 
18.94 


Fer BOYS! 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
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Ofe~ 
New Silk Frocks 
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Right—Copy amended to meet 


publisher’s requirements. 


of pyramid advertisements from various 
departments. James Goold, the store’s 
advertising director, was responsible for 
the innovation. 

When the first copy appeared Monday 
the page was labeled once at the top in 
small type with the heading “Macy's 
Daily News-Ad” and the headline type 
over the imitation news stories was the 
same as regularly employed by the paper 
in which the advertisements were pub- 
lished. The managements of the New 
York Sun, Telegram, and the New York 
Evening World, by Wednesday had 
changed this procedure, insisting that 
“Macy’s Daily News-Advertisement” in 
large type be printed three times at the 
top of the page, and different type be used 
in the advertising matter than appeared in 
the news columns, to avoid deception. 

A banner headline in Monday’s copy 
read “New Spring Apparel Ready at 
Macy’s for New York Shoppers” and 
carried the sub-headings “Trip Through 
Store Answers Questions of What to 
Wear,” and “Departments Overflowing 
with Gloriously New Merchandise—Many 
Smart Notes in Spring-time Accessories.” 
A one-column box and four smaller 
heads made up the remainder of the edi- 
torialized copy, while 12 separate adver- 
tisements placed in pyramid make-up pro- 
moted offerings in that many departments 
of the store. 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely a 
few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 


circulation in 


The new form of advertising was de- 
scribed as an effort to make the store’s 
a new type of daily advertisement, of 
which this page is the first example. 

“The new plan departs from the tra- 
ditional ‘page ad’ style, which, of neces- 
sity fails to do full justice to the diversi- 
fied advertising messages of the 155 sell- 
ing departments of the store, in which 
is to be found almost every human mer- 
chandise requirement, whether it be for 
the home or for the person, for susten- 
ance of life or for indulgence of luxury. 

“Henceforth each department will be 
regarded as an individual shop, which it 
virtually is, and its advertising message 
will be presented as a complete and sepa- 
rate unit as on this page. The individual 
advertisements will be supplemented daily 
by brief articles of interest to the shopper. 

“For a long time Macy’s has felt itself 
hampered in communicating to the read- 
ers of its advertising the things it wanted 


The New York Times 
Advertisiog Standards 


To protect readers of The New 
York Times, every advertise- 
ment offered for publication is 
subject to censorship and must 
conform to The Times standards 
and conception of a newspaper's 
obligation to the public. Through 
this censorship the advertising 
columns of The Times are kept 
free from questionable and 
“catchpenny” offers of undesir- 
able firms. 

The Times publishes a _ larger 
volume of advertising than any 
other New York newspaper; but 
it takes more pride in the high 
quality and character of that ad- 
vertising than in the unequaled 
volume. 

The Times declines advertising 
that is fraudulent or misleading, 
detrimental to the public welfare 
or that may cause loss of con- 
fidence in reputable advertising 
and honorable business. 

The Times has the largest circu- 
lation of any standard sized New 
York morning newspaper. 
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to tell them about the store and its mer- 
chandise. The limitations of advertising 
space and the requirements of advertising 
display necessitated the utmost brevity of 
language, the suggestion of an idea, rath- 
er than its full explanation. 

“With the publication of these articles 
daily, Macy’s believes that this difficulty 
will be overcome and that it will be able 
to pass on to shoppers valuable informa- 
tion in a form they will find easy and 
pleasant to read.” 

Copy was similar in all dailies used, 
but the type dress differed to correspond 
to that of the newspapers in which it 
appeared. 

“We are adapting our advertising to 
the media used,” Mr. Goold said in an 
interview with Eprror & PuBLIsHER, and 
called attention to the fact that Macy 
copy in the New York Mirror, picture 
tabloid, had for the last six months ap- 
peared as a “picture page,” the mer- 
chandise displayed on models and repro- 
duced from photographs. 

‘What we are trying to do,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘is to issue a daily publication on 
our page, which gives instruction. and 
information to readers as well as urges 
them to buy. The possibilities are un- 
limited for conveying in comparatively 
small sp2ce a great deal of information 
that we could not get into display space. 

“In addition to writing regular copy, 
our copy writers have been assigned to 
dig up news in the various departments. 
The new style of copy gives them added 
incentive and initiative in finding such 
news. They have been instructed to make 
thorough studies of the merchandise they 
write about, to do research work, involy- 
ing history and economics, and in general 
to keep abreast of the current events 
in preparing their advertising news.” 

Mr. Goold explained that his staff of 10 
copy writers had beer’ organized as a 
newspaper editorial staff. He himself, 
before becoming advertising manager of 
Macy’s five years ago, was in newspaper 
work, connected with the Fairchild Pub- 
lications, New York. 


Themark of a good 
classified medium 
is the fact that it 
keeps getting 
better 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors. 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


Productiveness 


One of the many reasons why 
advertising in The Sun is so 
productive is that nearly all 

of The Sun’s circulation is 
centered in New York’s 


trading territory. Over 

97% of the people who 
read The Sun live in 
Greater New York. 


Che sitale Sun 


280 Broadway New York 


i 


I 
Atlanta Wants I. C. M. A. Meet | 


Atlanta newspapers, the Constituti, 
Georgian and Journal have announce) 
they will make a bid for the next cc 
vention of the International Circulati) 
Managers Association, and will press th) 
claims at the meeting of that organizati| 
in Philadelphia in June. 


Founder of German Paper Dies 


Fritz Glogauer, founder and first edit) 
of the Chicago Abendpost, a German lz 
guage daily, died March 23, in Cine 
nati. He founded the newspaper in 1§} 
and retired in 1914, when he sold { 
property to the present ownership. 1]; 
was born in Germany. 


Leigh World in New Plant 


The Leigh (Neb.) World, issued 4} 
several months under handicaps follo 
ing the fire which destroyed its buildin 
has occupied a new brick, fireproof hor 


| HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


is predominantly a 


MORNING FIELD 
and is covered completely by the 


HERALD-DISPATCH 


Morning and Sunday 


Circulation, now 18,000 
A. B. C. 


National representative 


The Devine-MacQuoid Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“So. Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” | 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 
SUNDAY. .59,202 DAILY. .34,321 | 


In addition to complete coverage in 
Florida’s industrial and commercial city, 
the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns 
in twenty-four South Florida counties— 
the heart of the most rapidly growing 
and wealthiest section of Florida, This 
territory includes the rich industrial cit- 
rus, phosphate and truck-raising district 
of the State. 

The Tribune stands TWELFTH among 
the newspapers of the United States in 
volume of advertising printed during 
the year 1925—21,650,678 lines. 


Only one New York newspaper and only 
one Chicago newspaper printed more ad- 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa. Tribune 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency — 


National Representatives 
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i GRAVURE 

SECTIONS 
PRINTED 
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ALBERT H. FULLER 


Publisher of Brocton (Mass.) Enter- 


prise Dies in Boston 


Albert H. Fuller, 78, publisher of the 
Brockton (Mass.) Daily Enterprise, died 
in Boston, March 20, of pneumonia, Mr. 
Fuller had recently returned from 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he had gone for 
his health. 

In May, 1876, he issued the first copy 
of the Brockton Weekly Advance, later 
selling out to Folger & Rice of Nan- 
tucket. In 1879 he joined forces with 
Mr. Rice, the present managing editor 
of the Enterprise and the first issue came 
out on July 4, 1879. The following 
January it came out a daily paper. 

At the time of his death he was the 
treasurer of the Enterprise Publishing 
Company and publisher of the paper. 


Obituary 


(CHARLES H. BUTLER, former pub- 
lisher of the West Bay City (Mich. ) 
News, died recently in Los Angeles, 

Grorce E. Danrortu, 68, an employe 
‘of. the Boston Transcript since 1880, died 
suddenly March 15. He formerly was 
‘employed in the mailing room, and later 
‘in the counting department. 

Houmpurey W. Fart, member of the 
' Chicago Tribune advertising department 
for many years died in Chicago this week. 

Mrs. James F. Donatson, wife of 
‘James F, Donalson, state editor of the 
i Roanoke (Va.) Times,. died suddenly 
‘recently. 

Wit1Am McCormack, 46, night fore- 
man of the Portland (Me.) Press-Herald 
composing room, dropped dead while 
walking home from work March 15. 

Watis Nasu, formerly an editorial 
writer on the Portland Oregonian and 
later on the Oregon Journal, died March 
13, at Nashville, Ore. Mr. Nash had 
‘been a prominent lawyer in London before 
coming to this country. 

JoHN W. Everett, editor of the Vir- 
ginia State Journal of Education and 
former editor of ‘the Lynchburg News, 
died recently in Lynchburg. 

Oscar Arneson, 47, president of the 
Dow-Arneson Company, printers, St. 
Paul, former publisher of the Herman 
(Minn.) Grant County Review and for 
19 years chief clerk of the Minnesota 
pose of representatives, fell dead March 


_ Miss’ Mary’ B. SouLe, for 18 years 

" business office employe of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal and Bulletin, died March 
17 in Pittsfield, Mass. 


B. E. Krrs, founder of the Kansas 
Commoner of Wichita and later of New- 
ton, Kan., a Populist paper, died at his 
home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wiutam <A. Srrance, 57, linotype 
operator for the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, died March 17. He worked on 
the New York Herald 16 years. 

Mrs. Appre Biswop, mother of Earl 
R. Bishop, telegraph editor of the San 
Diego (Cal.) Tribune, Harry T. Bishop, 
staff photographer of the Tribune and 
Union, and of Miss Beth V. Bishop of 
the auditing department of the Tribune 
and Union, died March 12. : 

Miss ‘Ind Parrort, one of the best 
Known and oldest New England news- 
‘paper women, died March 18 at her home 
in Worcester, Mass. Miss Parrott, who 


_ for the past 15 years was on.the staff of 


the Worcester Evening Post as woman’s 
‘Page editor, started her newspaper career 


on the Worcester Daily Telegram. 


Grorce FE. Vickers, Sr., 70, a former 


ie: 


j ‘Pittsburgh newspaper man died in Phil- 
| adelphia March 14, after a brief illness. 


| After doing newspaper work in Pitts- 
burgh for a number of years he went to 

Philadelphia where he published the 

former Philadelphia Evening Herald and 

Was connected with the Philadelphia 

ress for many years as political editor. 


) James H. Ferriss, 77, one time leader 
of the Populist party and for 40 years 
associated with newspapers in Joliet, Ill., 
8S reporter, editor and publisher, died 


March 17 at his home. He was editor of 


Editor: & *Publisher 


the Joliet News 40 years but for che last 
10 years had devoted himself to his 
botanical and zoological collections, 

Epwarp Lronarp BrEarp, 78, formerly 
an executive of the New England As- 
sociated Press, with headquarters in 
Boston, before its members became a 
part of the Associated Press, died March 
15, at Danbury, Conn. He formerly was 
employed on newspapers in Boston, New 
York, Utica, N. Y., and Savannah, Ga., 
retiring about 20 years ago. 

Howarp E, VanDeventer, Boston ad- 
vertising man and formerly on the Boston 
Post, died March 16 in Philadelphia. He 
recently returned from Florida where he 
went for his health. While there he 
represented the Boston Herald and the 
George V. Harvey Company. He for- 
merly had been connected with the New 
York Sun, New Vork Tribune, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and Chicago Tribune 
in the advertising department. 

CHARLES KING, in charge of the recep- 
tion hall of the George Batten Company, 
New York, died this week. 

F. S. Smiru, 70, former editor of the 
Pomeroy (O.) Leader, died March 18 at 
Huntington, W. Va. 


BOSTON GROUP BACKS 
A.A.C.W. DRIVE 


Advertising Club, Headed by Rogers, of 
Transcript, Pledges $10,000 to Aid 
Parent Association—Co-operation 
Promised Elsewhere 


The Advertising Club of Boston, of 
which W. F. Rogers, advertising director 
of the Boston Transcript, is president, 
meeting this week pledged itself to raise 
a minimum $10,000 as its contribution to 
the $500,000 refinancing campaign now 
being conducted by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. The meeting 
held March 23 was addressed by Earle 
Pearson, A. A. C. ‘W. manager. 

Frank A. Black, advertising manager of 
William Filene & Sons, Boston depart- 
ment store, was appointed chairman of a 
temporary committee named to make ar- 
rangements for the Boston campaign, 
scheduled to get under way early in April. 
Mr. Pearson pointed out that of the total 
operating expenses of the organization last 
year, approximately $250,000, the city of 
Boston only contributed $2,500. He told 
how New York advertising men were or- 
ganizing to raise $100,000 towards the 
goal of $500,000, and said that Chicago 
next month would start.a special drive for 
$75,000. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, and 
chairman of the general campaign com- 
mittee, will address the club April 1, 
giving complete details of the A. A. C. 
W.’s expansion plans. 

Mr. Pearson on his return to New York 
headquarters, reported that the Boston 
club, under (Mr. Rogers’ leadership, was 
in a better condition today than ever be- 
fore in its history, with a membership 
of more than 500. 


PRAISES NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Advertising Called Labor Saving Ma- 
chine of Sales for Merchant 

Newspaper advertising is the labor- 
saving machine of sales for the merchant, 
was the opinion expressed last Wednes- 
day at the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Advertisers Club by David Gibson, mer- 
chandising specialist, formerly publisher 
of the Lorain (O.) Journal. 

“Some will -be* inclined to say that 
newspaper advertising is an added item 
of expense” said Mr. Gibson, “but it 
is not. Advertising is a short-time in- 
vestment for, a big dividend from in- 
creasing turnover, transforming gross 
into net and quicker cash returns to gain 
discounts on bills of goods. It is not 
an expense any more than a labor-saving 
machine to increase production is an ex- 
pense. There are those who think that 
advertising adds to the cost of the goods, 
but they are wrong. It simply speeds 
up operations and gets quicker and surer 
results.” 
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Factories are Busy in 


ILLINOIS 


With More Persons at Work 
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Factories in Illinois were busier in February 
and March than at any time in two years. 
Not since May, 1924, were as many persons 
at work in the manufacturing plants of this 
state as were found employed during the 
month by the survey of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor. In thirty days 1.6 per cent 
more persons were added to the pay rolls 
If the operations of ap- 
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of the factories. 
proximately 1,200 employers reporting to 
the department may be taken as a represen- 
tative of the whole realm of factory employ- 
ment, 11,000 persons have been put to 
work since January. 
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Employment in the agricultural implement 
factories was still on the up grade with an 
increase of 1.8 per cent in the number of 


workers. 


For market information of this industrially 
rich territory, housing a vast army of well 
paid workers, consult the Illinois daily 
newspapers and, through their advertising 
columns, deliver your message directly into 
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Use this list of =| 
Illinois home papers. = 
Circulation = 
*Aurora Beacon-News ............ (E) 18,075 -06 06 = 
tiChicago Herald & Examiner....(M) 349,209 255: a 
+{Chicago Herald & Examiner..... GS) 05033:73 eal Oe a 10 = 
Chicago Daily Journal............. (E) 123,293 .26 24 = 
*Evanston News Index............ (BE) 6,608 04 04 = 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ........ (E) 9,053 045 045. = 
*Joliet Herald News ............. (E) 18,924 06 -06 =| 
Wacoal lem: ribune Maria «ct,.a eee (BE) 3,629 025 =.025. = 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette ......... (E) 5,470 .03 .03 S| 
EMolines Dispatchigyr.2. 20). ataeters (E) 11,193 045 = 045 = 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas... .(E) 5,162 035 085 = 
*Ottawa Republican Times ....... (E) 5,420 -03 03 
 Peoride Stan eee: (S) 23,021..(E) 30,269 075 = .06 — 
tRock Island Argus............... (E) 11,248 045 ~=.045 = 
*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 


7Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
{?Government Statement, September 30, 1925 
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BUSINESS BUREAU 


Editor 


PUBLICITY SERVES 


& Publisher 


PUBLISHER, ADVERTISER AND PUBLIC 


This Is Conclusion Reached by Bureau Representative After 
Analysing Aims and Methods, With Public 
Reaping Greatest Benefit 


By R. F. MURPHY 


Representative, National 


UBLICITY is as much the life-blood 

of Better Business Bureau work as it 
is of any commercial enterprise. The 
probabilities are that it is more so. In 
some of the communities that have local 
3ureaus, the prevalence of misconception 
regarding their aims and methods is 
amazing; in those that have not, the cit- 
izenry lives in the most complete ignor- 
ance of their existence. To correct the 
public misconceptions and erase the wide- 
spread ignorance of what we consider a 
very essential work, publicity—well-de- 
veloped and highly specialized publicity 
must be the tool. 

Paid publicity, for most Bureaus, is 
out of the question. Educational adver- 
tising in such media as newspapers and 
magazines at regular commercial rates is 
an impossibility. The movement must 
depend on publicity in unpaid space. One 
necessary consideration is that the Bureau 
have full control over any such matter. 
In the several Bureaus that have suc- 
ceeded in getting enough space to tell 
their story to a waiting world, the at- 
tainment and continuance of this most 
desirable privilege has been a matter 
which required the most delicate of deli- 
cate handling. 

The basis for the suspicion which 
first meets requests for unpaid publicity 
is unfamiliarity with the Better Business 
Bureau’s aims. “Whose axe are you 
grinding?” sums up the attitude of the 
listener to these requests. 

The question deserves an answer. 
Whose axe, in fact, does Better Business 
3ureau publicity grind? 

The publisher's axe? 

There was once a Better Business 
Bureau that had been most fortunate in 
the matter of cooperation given it by the 
newspapers of its city. Three were giv- 
ing it regular space in their columns. In 
one, the series of educational advertise- 
ments had run unbroken for a period of 
some 18 months. The copy appeared 
weekly in some 15 inches of space, an in 
regularly assigned position. 

Of course, the series attracted the at- 
tention of other Bureaus which wanted to 
emulate this success. One, from the 
South, wrote and asked what the space 
would cost if it were paid. It became 
my duty to interview the newspaper’s ad- 
vertising manager. 

I told him of the inquiry, where it 
came from and why our correspondent 
wanted the information, 

He took his pencil, made a few calcu- 
lations, leaned back with an expansive 
smile and said: ‘My dear boy, we would 
have to charge you $20,000 a year at regu- 
lar commercial rates for the space you 
are getting for nothing.” In other words, 
that newspaper, besides making a_ sub- 
stantial subscription to Bureau work, was 
willing to augment that amount by some 
$20,000. He made a few more com- 
ments; he considered us extremely for- 
tunate; his paper deserved real com- 
mendation for its generosity; he doubted 
whether any one of the city’s journals 
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would duplicate his paper’s donation. He 
became so effusive that it became a bit 
irritating. 

“You must be getting something for 
this expenditure,” I told him. “No, busi- 
ness man is paying thousands of dollars 
every year for nothing. It seems to me 
that our little series of educational ma- 
terial inserted regularly over our name 
lends something to your paper that it 
could not get in any other way. It com- 
mits you, does it not, to observance and 
strict observance, of the principles for 
which this movement stands. The public 
construes it as the Better Business Bu- 
reau’s endorsement of you and your ad- 
vertisers. This, and I speak frankly, 
this despite the fact that there are times 
when I am ashamed to see our name in 
the advertising company where you place 
us. If you’re spending $20,000 a year on 
us, you're getting your money’s worth 
and more in the increased attention and 
confidence which your readers give your 
advertisers.” 

“Well,” he said, “now you're getting 
a bit too close to fundamentals.” 

“That,” I rejoined is precisely what 
we're after. Some of us object to being 
held up as mendicants. You want our 
name but you don’t like to admit it.” 

He did admit it finally. That Bureau 
is still getting its space. The newspaper’s 
level of advertising is higher than ever 
before. 

Perhaps the publisher may find his 
Better Business Bureau an efficient and 
profitable grindstone for his blade. 

The Better Business Bureaws Axe? 

Not altogether. 

The Better Business Bureau can do no 
good in the measure that it is known. 
Certainly the staff members of a Bureau 
are not in the work for the sake of money. 
No Bureau is trying to make a profit. 
Sales are not their gauge of success as 
they are in a commercial organization. 
They seek no social or political capital. 

They work, and work hard: but pub- 
licity, as we have said, is essential to that 
work’s accomplishment. 

No one can validly claim that any Bet- 
ter Business Bureau seeks publicity for its 
own sake. 

No, it isn’t the Bureau’s axe. 

The advertiser's axe? 

To some degree, yes. Most Bureau's 
make it a part of their policy to forbid 
their subscribers to use their connection 
with the Bureau as a means toward 
commercial exploitation. The circle of 
Better Business Bureau support is all- 
inclusive. The door is open to the user 
of occasional classified copy and the buyer 
of full page spreads alike. 
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At the same time, no merchant, banker, 
newspaper or manufacturer who is fair 
to the public in business dealings can 
fail to benefit through any publicity pub- 
lished by the Bureau. It matters not 
one iota whether or not he chances to 
contribute toward the organization’s 
support. Of course the square dealer 
benefits, no matter what his business may 
be: for the Bureaus, through their in- 
vestigation and exposure of commercial 
frauds, make it unnecssary for the legi- 
timate enterprise to spend valuable time 
and money in fighting fakers. 

They benefit too from the constantly 
positive and constructive effort of the 
Better Business Bureaus to awaken in the 
public mind a strong feeling of confi- 
dence in truthful advertising and fair 
play. 

It would be folly to claim that pub- 
licity by the Bureau movement grinds 
no tools for the business man. 

The public’s axe? 

Emphatically yes! 
one’s else! 

Some Bureau publicity is intended to 
warn. 

More is meant to inform. 

But it is not calculated solely to warn 
or inform the publisher, or the advertiser. 
It is for consumer consumption, for the 
Better Business Bureau’s are most inter- 
ested in getting their findings before 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Jones, every-day, hard- 
working American citizens. 

During the Great War, Uncle Sam 
found himself short of sailors to take men 
and supplies to France. There were not 
enough men in the regular Navy to do 
the job. The Navy Department saw that 
the only way to get trained seamen was to 
recruit them from the merchant marine. 
It did, and it found good timber, officers 
and men. But it also found that there 
were jealousies. The merchant sailors 
regarded the navy as one long, pink tea 
party, while the navy men considered the 
merchantmen a crowd of ignorant heath- 
ens. So serious was the obstacle that 
there was a hurried search for a dip- 
lomatic seaman in naval circles who might 
iron out the trouble, and finally they 
found him. He did a good job, and at 
the great banquet after the armistice 
where regulars and reserve men drank 
together he was acclaimed by both fac- 
tions as “the man who got the navy 
to see the merchant marine and the mer- 
chant marine to see the navy.” 

In that naval officer, the Better Busi- 
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ness Bureau can find a close analogy; 
for to interpret business to the layman 
and the layman’s mind to business is 
probably the greatest service that any 
Bureau can render. 

That’s why it wants publicity: the 
advertiser wants it; the shopper wants 
to read about the Bureau's work. The 
publisher wants it too, but often, like the 
man we write about, he doesn’t know it. 
For it is the newspaper, the advertiser, 
and above all the reading and buying 
public who have axes for the Better 
3usiness Bureaus to grind! 


James O’Donnell Dead 


James O'Donnell, former publisher of 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletm, died 
March 24 shortly after dining at a Chi- 
cago hotel. He had recently sold his. 


newspaper. Hugh O’Donnell, assistant 
business manager of the New York 


Times, his brother, went to Chicago to 
direct funeral arrangements. 
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BEN FRANKLIN KNEW VALUE OF “TELLING 
MORE” IN CLASSIFIED ADS 


Survey of His Pennsylvania Gazette Shows Complete Descrip- 


tions of Properties for 


Sale, Lost Articles and 


Runaway Slaves 


By CHARLES H. CARSON 


Manager, Merchandising-Service Department, Roanoke (Va.) Times 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, not only 
the father of printing and one of 
mur first and most important newspaper 
yublishers, was also a classified manager 
4 no mean ability as is evidenced by 
the copies of his well-known Pennsyl- 
ania Gazette of the seventeen hundreds. 
‘or is it not plausible that Franklin as 
he general manager of The Gazette, 
lso instructed those who desired to in- 
ert advertisements, in the proper wording 
nd display of same? 
In a copy of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
f February 1753, which bears the im- 
rint on the last page “Philadelphia— 
‘rinted by B. FRANKLIN, Post-Master 
nd D. HALL at the New Printing- 
)ffice, near the Market,” we find the now 
rell-known classified advertisement in all 
f the glory that the present day classified 
lanager wishes to surround it. In 1753 
hat few notices and advertisements that 
id appear in Franklin’s paper, were in 
ie form that we now term as “classified,” 
splay advertising being practically un- 
1own. To-day in our classified adver- 
sements, one of the great obstacles to 
> Overcome is getting the prospective 
lvertiser to use enough words to ade- 
tately describe his offering or to tell 
s story so that it will be understood. 
e is all too prone to count so many 
ords at so many cents a word, thereby 
‘creasing the efficiency of his message 
r the sake of the saving of a number 
| cents. 
But look at Benjamin Franklin as a 
assifed manager | 
To-day we are likely to have the 
llowing : 


FOR SALE—Farm of 200 acres. 
William Parr, care News. 


Apply to 
Then when the allotted time of this 
évertisement has run, Mr. William Parr 
(sses out the paper and its classified 
dumns because they do not pull. He 
fgets that he is trying to sell a proposi- 
tin that runs into the thousands, at an 
évertising cost of a few cents. 
Yesterday, Benjamin Franklin inserted 
2 following in his columns - 


co BE SOLD—together or in parcels, a 
plantation, in Oxford township, situate within 
walf a mile of Frankford, on the great road, 
eading from Philadelphia to Bristol, being 
n front on said road upwards of 200 perches, 
ontaining 152 acres, or thereabouts, 40 
cres whereof is good wood-land, a house 
nd 6 acres of orchard, large young bearing 
tees, of the choicest fruits; the whole under 
ood new fence, and a fine stream of water 
whereon a mill might be erected) running 
hro’ the whole, called Tackony creek. For 
itle and terms of sale, enquire of William 
art, attorney at law, in Second-street, Phila- 
elphia, 


-an you not get very interesting read- 
out of the above advertisement and 
l'you not believe that this effort would 
€ the plantation many times quicker 
tn most of the present day efforts at 
lisified writing? 

st advertisements were also in vogue 
NFranklin’s day and in these too we 
€ a contrast with the present. Scan- 
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ning this morning’s paper I find the fol- 
lowing : 


LOST—On Jefferson street, ladies purse. Re- 


turn to 314 Harmon Place, S. W. 


That was the advertisement that the 
lady who lost the purse handed in to the 
classified department. Evidently no trou- 
ble was taken to have her express herself 
better, or to describe the purse, or to 
state whether or not a reward was offered 
and many other points that should have 
been embodied in the advertisement. If 
this same lady could have walked into 
the office of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
back in the year 1753, either young Mr. 
Franklin or young Mr. Hall would have 
shown her how to have worded her ad- 
vertisement so that it would bring results, 
naturally bringing in more revenue for 
the owners of the paper. The following 
is an example of their work along the 
same line: 


Dropt in the Market, on Wednesday, the 24th 
of last month, A small work’d Pocket Book, 
lined with red, bound and tied with green, 
with sundry papers of considerable value, 
but of no use to any but the owner. Who- 
ever will bring them. to the New-Printing 
Office, shall have Five Shillings reward, and 
no questions ask’d. 


Today of course there is no such thing 
as a slave running away or the disap- 
pearance of an indentured servant, but 
we do have notices of runaway boys and 
girls appearing in our classified columns, 
stray horses and cows and such a§ that. 
How much more effective would such 
advertisements be if today they could be 
described with such vividness as in the 
days of Franklin, shown in the following : 


RUN away from his bail, in the township of 
Salisbury, Lancaster county, in the province 
of Pennsylvania, A man named James Doug- 
las, between 30 and 40 years of age, of mid- 
dle stature, pale complexion; Had on when 
he went away, An old felt hat, worsted cap, 
an old brown coat, piec’d in several places, 
two blue jackets, one of a lighter blue than 
the other, two check shirts, the neck and 
sleeves of one of the shirts is different from 
the body, sheep-skin breeches, flower’d about 
the button-holes, sky-blue stockings, pretty 
good shoes, without buckles; has a wart un- 
der his left ear; and is a great snuff-taker; 
He took a pocket pistol with him. He came 
from Ireland last year, and has a receipt 
that he got from Mr. Knox in Londonderry, 
when he paid his passage and ’tis supposed 
he will pass by it. Whoever takes up and 
secures the said James Douglas, so as the 
subscriber may have him again, shall have 
Three Pounds as a reward, paid by me. 


WILLIAM M’CAMANY. 
January 31, 1753. 


In fact after scanning the columns of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette and other news- 
papers of that period, one is nearly 
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forced to the conclusion that the best 
news writers of the time were those who 
prepared the classified advertisements ap- 
pearing in the columns. Here and there 
one may find some of the most interest- 
ing items appearing in the paper, Take 
as an example the following, which was 
inserted as an advertisement : 


WHEREAS, Thomas Ageman, late of the 
city of Burlington, in the western division 
of the province of New Jersey, has been miss- 
ing, ever since the 30th of March last, and no 
one hereabouts being able to give any account 
of him, hath induced his son William Age- 
man, and most of his neighbors, to be sus- 
Picious that he is murder’d: These are to de- 
sire the fayour of: the readers hereof, that 
if they are any of them, can give any account 
of the said Thomas Ageman, either living or 
dead, that if they will be so good as to com- 
municate the same to his son William Age- 
man, by directing their letters to George 
Eyre. Esq; in Burlington, it will very much 
oblige him and his neighbours; and likewise 
clear the person who is suspected to be 
guilty of the murder; who, upon examina- 
tion, denies the fact. He is a lusty man if 
living, about 80 years of age, a labouring 
man. 


In interesting compelling expressions 
these advertisements of 172 years ago 
Surpass anything that our largest papers 
of today can offer. And speaking of 
interest compelling expressions, how is 
this one for maintaining interest over a 
period of 172 years: 


TO BE SOLD, by John Sayre in Market 
Street, choice Muscovado sugar in tierces and 
barrels, and good Pennsylvania rum by the 
hogshead. 


Benjamin Franklin was a classified 
manager par-excellence. He has his ad- 
vertisers to tell their story completely, 
in an interesting way and regardless of 
the style of display there is no doubt 
that they received full yalue for their 
money and that the advertisements in 
the Gazette were productive. 


It has been some time since Henry Ford 
bought Longfellow’s village blacksmith 
shop, and we wonder why somebody hasn’t 
also sold him the remains of the Hesperus 
by this time—Kansas City Star. 
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Detroit Times 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83 % of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 
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DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN ? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 
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Clarke San Jose Mercury Ed‘tor 


Arthur L. Clarke, formerly editor-in+ 
chief of the San Francisco Chronicle has 
been made editor-in-chief of the San 
Jose (Cal.) Mercury. Clarke succeeds 
the late E. K. Johnston. Clarke has oc- 
cupied executive posts on the Los Angeles 
Examiner, Chicago Tribune, Boston 
American, New York Daily News and 
New York Evening World. 


Changes on Salt Lake Tribune 


Staff changes on the Salt Lake Tribune 
include the placing of Forest Lowry, city 
editor, in charge of all news departments. 
Bernard L, Flanagan has been named 
sports editor, succeeding John C. Derks, 
resigned to enter publicity work. George 
Sutherland has been shifted from police 
to State capitol succeeding N. L. Wilson 
who becomes assistant city editor. 
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Evening Journal has had the 
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other New York evening paper. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


()XEx a novelist like Frank B. Elser 
could have written “The Keen De- 
sire’ (Boni & Liveright). It has a news- 
paper background that could not be 
faked. It has a setting that requires on 
the part of the author a working experi- 
ence not only on a small city daily but 
also on a metropolitan sheet. To its 
author it gives preferred position among 
American novelists. 

Elser, born in Texas, spent his college 
days at Cornell. After leaving college he 
became a hobo and then an unskilled 
laborer working in an Oklahoma City 
hide vat and then in a Guthrie short-order 
restaurant. At various times he “subbed” 
for small city dailies, saw a lot of the 
country as a member of a small circus, 
and finally landed in New York where for 
a time he was a messenger boy on Wall 
Street. But the smell of printer’s ink 
lured him back to the newspaper business. 
He joined the staff of the Evening Sun 
and later was connected with the New 
York Times. His roving disposition, 
however, carried him over to the Asso- 
ciated Press where he became a war cor- 
respondent with a keen desire for great 
adventures. 

In tracing the career of Elser I have 
given the theme of his story up to the 
time a connection is made with the Eve- 
ning Sun. But I do not mean to imply 
that the novel is autobiographical— 
though many readers will take it as such, 
so realistically are newspaper experiences 
recorded in the tale. 

The subject matter of “The Keen De- 
sire” is not new but the mode of treat- 
ment is original. Incident after incident 
passes along as though they were being 
prepared by the copy desk before the 
deadline closed. Frankly they are so 
rushed that they have been improved by 
skillful application of the blue pencil— 
but too much must not be expected from 
the first novel which has the advantage 
of being overset, if anything, with cross 
sections of life. 

Elser is at his best in his realism of 
newspaper work. The Cornell Daily Sun 
may possibly take exception to the student 
life protrayed for Ithaca. But many 
readers of Eprror & PUBLISHER will 
recognize the characters who worked on 
the Evening Sun and its older sister 
which was earlier on the street in a morn- 
ing edition. Indeed, these characters are 
so thinly disguised and given names that 
approach so closely real names that 
grounds for libel exist if characters have 
been held up to public scorn—which they 
are not. Even the ubiquitous “World 
Almanac” figures in the story. 

The novel deserves the O. K. of the 
critic for the restraint the author has 
shown in handling climactic situations re- 
volving around sex problems. The heart 
throb is there but not the sex appeal, the 
hokum injected ‘by so many novelists to 
make their books sell. Elser has produced 
a piece of literature of which “Our Own 
World of Letters” may well be proud. 
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IDWESTERN editors will be in- 
terested in “Beginnings of the 
Modern Newspaper” by Orland Kay 


Brooklyn 
Standard Union 


has resumed our 


X-WORD PUZZLES 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


Armstrong, a bulletin belonging to the 
Journalism Series published by the 
School of Journalism of the University. of 
Missouri at Columbia, Mo. Briefly, this 
pamphlet is a compatative study of St. 
Louis dailies for the half-century ex- 
tending from 1875-1925. 

The changes in make-up are given 
somewhat in detail. Contents of news- 
papers are listed and the accompanying 
tables show a lot of research work on 
the part of Mr. Armstrong. But possibly 
the most interesting sections are those de- 
voted to the study of the news columns in 
these St., Louis dailies. . Indeed, the 
author frankly asserts that the most out- 
standing change in newspaper production 
during the period covered by the pamphlet 
has been in the presentation of news 
which struggled. “through decades of 
astonishing satire, invective, ridicule, 
editorial coloring of nearly every item of 
news, flippant treatment of subjects that 
today merit serious mention or no men- 
tion at all, and columns of the grotesque 
and morbid in news offerings.” 

The pamphlet closed with a. review of 
modern tendencies which include of course 
combination and consolidation. From the 
review. of tendencies in editorials two 
paragraphs may well be quoted : 

Newspapers are considering themselves less 
and less the champions of political creeds, and 
more and more the constructive critics of each 
and all in the public employment or in the public 
eye. Surely this is an indication of the healthy 
removal of the press from the rule of the 
demagogue, political or otherwise. The next 
half-century should see the tendency further 


exemplified. 
Constructive editorial tone has replaced a 
great deal of the distinctly critical in editorials 
of fifty vears ago. Herein lies the great future 
of the editorial. Without doubt the editorial 
writers of the future who make themselves felt 
in more than a local sphere will be noted for 
the weight they can put behind politics and 
movements for the public good as opposed to 
party dictates, political or otherwise. 


The bulletin is well done as the reader 
may see for himself if he will send a re- 
quest for a copy to Walter Williams, 
Dean of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 
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oPHE Macmillan Company announces 
i for early publication “Graded Lessons 
in News Editing,’by George C. Bastian, 
late copy reader on the staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. In addition to his work 
on the copy desk of that newspaper Mr. 
Bastian was lecturer on news editing at 
the Medill School of Journalism con- 
nected with Northwestern University. If 
his “Graded Lessons in News Editing” is 
as well done as his other book, “Editing 
the Day’s News,” it will doubtless be 
widely adopted by American colleges 
offering technical instruction in journal- 
ism. 


So long as Newspapers are judged 
by the character and value of their 
contents—and let us pray that they 
always will be so judged—so long 
will The News be accepted as “Su- 
preme in Texas.” 


Circulation — business volume— 
these are mere physical assets, and 
The News is amply endowed with 
both. 


But the Newspaper itself is the 
thing ! 


The 
DALLAS 
MORNING 
NEWS 


for March 22, 1926 


HENRY J. LEE is the editor of “The 
Eagle Almanac” published by the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. The 1926 edition 
—the forty-first annual volume—is much 
larger and covers a wider range of sub- 
jects than previous issues. The latest 
volume has something over 600 pages of 
useful information about the world in 
general and New York City and its sub- 
urbs in particular. 

Mr. Lee has wisely held back publica- 
tion until the latest changes in national, 
state, and New York City appointments 
could be listed. Because of the large 
amount ‘of space he has devoted to New 
York City “The Eagle Almanac” will be 
found an excellent reference book for 
use in editorial rooms when additional 
information is desired about news stories 
breaking in the metropolis. The price 
of “The Eagle Almanac’ is $1.50. 
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FROM the Oregon Agricultural College 
comes -The Industrial Journalist. The 
Department of Industrial Journalism at 
that institution, responsible for the birth 
of this periodical, was established in 1919 
and is headed by Frank L.. Snow, who 
was formerly connected with the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Journalism at Kansas 
City Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 
Ok 


OHN N. WHEELER whose syndicate 

has made his name a household word 

in newspaper shops prints in Collier's 

Weekly for Feb. 27 a personality sketch 

of Harry Conway Fisher, known in news- 

paper clubs and to newspaper readers as 
Bud Fisher. 

Fisher in all probability is the high- 
est paid cartoonist in the world. For 
drawing the comic strips of Mutt and Jeff 
he is said to receive more than $200,000 a 
year. By-products include a nice income 
from animated cartoons, books, plays, etc., 
A former student of mine now in Japan 
sends me with some degree of regularity 
Japanese newspapers. In them I fre- 
quently. meet the familiar newspaper char- 
acters of Mutt and Jeff. 


The Morning 
Telegraph 


Is the giant influence on 
the Turf, in Society, Music, 
Theatre, Motion Picture 
and Finance, having the 
largest circulation of any 
Daily in the United States 
at a ten-cent Price. 


Circulated in every State 
in the Union and the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe. 
An exclusive market for its 
advertisers. 


The Morning Telegraph 
50th St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
pushbutton control 


is used by 


Atlantic City News 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ask them about tt. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


Mr. Wheeler heads his sketch of Fist} 
“Dose It Pay to Be Hard-Boiled) 
The most interesting part of the arti: 
is the account of Fisher’s relations wi 
Hearst and the difficulty that arose oyf 
the contract between the two men. Si} 
eral bully good human interest stor 
are scattered here and there in the arti(| 
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my BE magazine editors can wu! 
ally find space for an article ff 
spanks the press, especially the metrop¢: 
tan press. But when they receive a mi: 
uscript presenting press tendencies in) 
favorable light they “read with interes! 
so they say in their letters, but regi 
that these articles do not quite seem} 
fit immediate editorial needs. Scribni\ 
Magazine has been one which, wih; 
printing articles criticizing mewspapé| 
has at the same time found space | 
contributions in praise of present day pi! 
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Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 
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es where such policies marked milestones 
the evolution of journalism. 
Frankly, the above is a rather long 
ad to introduce “The Small-Town 
ewspaper Divorces Its Party” which 
ay be found in Scribner’s Magazine 
tr March. Its author is Will Rose, 

‘itor of the Cambridge Springs (Pa.) 
uterprise-News. 

Mr. Rose reviews the so-called palmy 
«ys of party pap for the press—the days 
wien political parties subscribed for news- 
jpers by wholesale and turned over state 
stitutes to the advertising columns as 
iward for special courtesies of free in- 
stions on the editorial page. 

Mr. Rose is not too harsh on the strug- 
eng editors of by-gone days. He 
finkly admits that when he first became 
anewspaper owner—well let him tell 
t: story: 

[ recently had beccme a newspaper owner 
yen Charles E. Hughes was a candidate for 
t Presidency. Earlier in life he had been a 
ly sprofessor at my university. Later I had 
rt him personally when he was a justice of 
t Supreme Court and when I was a member 
9a college theatrical troupe which played in 
\ishington. Furthermore, I had been a high 
scol debater in New York when was the 
gatly admired governor of that State. Lastly, 
H appealed to me for many reasons, not the 
st of which was his fair and open mind, and 
like him. Consequently, I published nearly 
of the propaganda sent out by Republican 
nional headquarters that year. I may be per- 
ited to say that some of this propaganda was 
lidedly ill-advised. It cost me the subscription 
)a Democrat who had read my newspaper 
40 years, and, being a merchant, he took 
i advertising with him. He used to throw 
1 mewspaper clear across the room when it 
i delivered to him. I cannot say how many 
pd readers followed his lead. In the few 
‘rs intervening I have become a much more 
icessful publisher. I am a Republican still. 
4: I can assure you that most of the Demo. 
S im my county read my newspaper regu- 
, and that none of them are today throw- 
tit across the room. Yet, sincerely and con- 
intially, I think I did more for Coolidge, in 
fe of my saner business policy, than I did for 
Izhes. 

‘ta time when newspaper combinations 
1 being so severely criticized by amateur 
#rmers and parlor politicians it is re- 
‘hing, if nothing more, to be reminded 
these combinations “have also helped 
)livorce newspaper and parties.” To 
question, “How then are we to main- 
| our two party system?’ Mr. Rose 
‘ies, “That is the problem of the party 
1not of the newspaper.” 

The quotation given below is a purely 
sonal opinion but it ought to give both 
Oress and the political party something 
/hink about: 

‘id while the day when columns and columns 
ropaganda ‘to be set in type in the news- 
ir plant without editing has passed, both 
uss and wecklies are more greedy than ever 
tx00d feature material. But it must be good. 
Hit must be reasonably accurate, sound, and 
rly in picture form. ‘The Republicans made 
od start along this line in the Coolidge cam- 

ii when the old sap bucket of the Coolidge 
i (a very good and novel substitute for the 
hl of the old oaken bucket) was presented 
Jenry Ford; and other subjects, liberally 
ted with what is known as “human inter- 
i were sent to all newspapers. The “pub- 
1” of the Democratic national committee in 
“ame campaign stuck to the old-fashioned 
© sheets filled with stuff that the publisher 
4 not afford to print, and I am sure that 
feat amount of it got into print for that 


in. 
Stange as it may seem, Mr. Rose does 
tnention legitimate political advertis- 
; That is the proper place for politi- 
| ropaganda printed to sell party can- 
les to buyers at polls. 
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NE latest addition to the series of 
jooks on journalism published by D. 
ton & Co. is “Women in Journal- 
1 by Genevieve Jackson Boughner. 
€ author has done as well in this 
tie as she did when a student in one 


ee 
'over Fashions by 
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of my journalism classes at New York 
University she has produced a book that 
will fill a long felt want—to use a much 
overworked phrase. 

A working manual has long been 
needed to supplement “Journalism for 
Women” by Arnold Bennett as the latter 
volume approaches the subject from the 
view point of the newspapers and maga- 
zines of England. The book by Mrs, 
Boughner will of course be mentioned 
more in detail in a later issue of the 
Epitor & PusLisHER. 

a 


F,XPERIENCED editors will not waste 

time if they examine somewhat care- 
fully “Printing in the Junior High 
School” (American Type Founders Com- 
pany) by Arthur Dean, Sc.D. It is one 
of the most beautiful pieces of typo- 
graphy that I have seen. It contains 
valuable historical matter and lists in a 
comprehensive way the educational value 
of a course in printing in the high school. 
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A FEW days before (30) was written 
for Ben J. Cope at Santa Fé, Mexico, 
he saw the completion of his little book 
‘ 5 5 
“Secrets of Newspaper Reporting.” His 
fifty pages are crammed with practical 
suggestions for young reporters. 

One of the best chapters is that which 
opens the book, “Mental Equipment.”’ In 
it he calls attention to the following : 

Geoffrey Chaucer was a reporter of persons 
and events, and the introduction to his Canter- 
bury Tales is a consummate bit of reporting. 
The Apostles Matthew, Mark, Luke and John— 
the first three perhaps more than the last— 
were reporters in the definite sense that one 
should regard the newspaper writer: they wrote 
of contemporary events. They were not advo- 
cates nor ponderous historians, nor analysts of 
metal reactions and _ spiritual struggle. Thev 
wrote of things that happened, and their writ- 


ings were uncolored by reflection of their per- 
sonalities. 


The chapter “What is News?” is a 
contribution to newspaper literature be- 
cause of the stress which the author puts 
upon background and so-called interesting 
associations. I like his description of the 
soul of news. 

Other chapters of distinction are 
“Sources of News” and “The Interview.” 
In the latter chapter he makes the some- 
what startling assertion that women re- 
porters are the best interviewers—but he 
does not give his reasons. 

At various times Mr. Cope has been a 
contributor to Eprror & PusrisHer. He 
saw active service on such papers as the 
Rocky Mountain News, Louisville Times, 
and the Atlanta Georgian. In the slang 
of the street, his book has “suts’—enough 
said, 

PERSONALITY sketch of Lord 
Northcliffe by Don C. Seitz is 
printed in McNaught’s Monthly for April. 
Mr. Seitz thus describes the first meeting : 


The first time I met Alfred Charles William 
Harmsworth, who was later to become an inter- 
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national disturbance: as Lord Northcliffe, he 
was in a bath tub at the old. Holland House, 
on -Fifth Avenue, New York. It was back in 
1896, and the Daily Mail had already risen 
high over the horizon of English journalism. 
A new generation had.come up in Britain since 
the abolition of the tax on newspapers—repre- 
sented by an orange stamp on the margin that 
about doubled the cost to the reader. This new 
crowd had learned to read by firmly pressing a 
forefinger upon each word so it could not escape 
until its meaning had slowly percolated into the 
muddy understanding of the reader. Pleased 
with the illusion of knowledge, Cockney London 
took kindly to Harmsworth’s ha’penny sheet, 
and he was on his way to success, 


Mr. Seitz then tells how Lord North- 
cliffe was editor of the New York World 
for a day: 


Harmsworth next came to New York in the 
last days of 1897. 3rooklyn had voted to ab- 
sorh New York and the union was to take place 
at midnight, just as the 31st of December be- 
came Jan. 1, 1898. To celebrate the occasion, 
for which it was largely responsible, the 
World took possession of City Hall Park and 
rejoiced outwardly with thunder and flame. 
For further éclat, the editor of the Daily Mail 
had been invited to edit our morning paper for 
one night only, just as he darned pleased. He 
elected to run the sheet in tabloid form. In 
solemn appreciation of the great occasion, the 
staff, with the exception of Pomeroy Burton, 
then city editor, donned evening dress. Burton 
refused to join in what he thought was an 
affectation. Curiously enough, after a few 
years, the meticulous Burton became a partner 
of Harmsworth and a baronet after the World 
War, leaving his birthplace, Youngstown, O., 
o the mercies of the Steel Trust, and declining 
ever to see it more. 
The visitor did not get out a very good news- 
paper, but he cheered the place up and was 
good fun, while Mrs. Harmsworth, slender. 
ylack-eyed and charming, made friends with all 
of us. Like a good Englishman, he was clad 
in dinner dress and so was not out of place 
amid his surroundings. For one thing he talked 
shop with everybody. Indeed, no man ever 
eved his profession more, or took keener délight 
in talking about it. 


Mr. Seitz then takes up other meetings 
with Northcliffe. Possibly the most in- 
teresting glimpse of Northcliffe may be 
found in the following quotation: 


He led a terrific life. In fact he could not 
keep track of all the publications he either 
owned or had started. There were numerous 
failures. I recall his telling me he had launched 
seven successful story weeklies on re-written 
versions of “East Lynne” and that the most 
successful poster used in advertising one of 
them was a veiled lady in a country churchyard, 
tracing the worn letters on a tombstone with 
her slender forefinger. He was a born show- 
man. I could not perceive that he was the 
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least mercenary. He simply loved success and 
knew how to command it. 


The sketches of Lord Northcliffe which 
have previously appeared in print have 
paid little, if any, attention to his visits 
to America. Consequently this article by 
Mr. Seitz fills a gap and is especially in- 
teresting to American newspaper men. 

a 

LAWRENCE VEILLER points out the 

way to war on crime in The World’s 
Work for April. In doing so he pays a 
fine tribute to the campaign organized by 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle “to help put 
crime out of business.” The article is 
illustrated by reproductions of an ad- 
vertisement and a cartoon which origi- 
nally appeared in the Eagle. 

EORGE ADE contributes “My 

Mother and Father” to the March 
issue of Hearst's International-Cosmo- 
politan. It is mentioned here because of 
what Ade has to say about the publicity 
experts who manufactured yarns about 
his early career. 
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Regional Advertising 


at 
Regional Rates 


in 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


W is the time 


to sell 


N O 
Northern Ohio 


—concentration, at 
ONE cost means a 
greater impression. 
Follow the National 
advertisers who use the 
Plain Dealer ALONE to 

do it. 


The Plain Dealer 
ONE Medium —ONE Cost (ALON Wil sel] it 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d. St. 360 N. Mich. Ave. 
New York Chicage 
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CHEMICALS RECLAIM NEWSPRINT 


Cornell Professor Announces New Ink- 
Removing Process 


Dr. F. H. Rhodes, Professor of In- 
dustrial Chemistry at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has evolved a successful 
process for removing ink from old news- 
papers so that they may be turned back 
to newsprint and used again it was an- 
nounced this week. The recovered paper, 
Professor Rhodes says, is just as durable 
as the original. 

The laboratory cost of the conversion 
is a fraction of a cent higher per pound 
than the present price of newsprint, due 
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largely to the fact that newspapers can 
be purchased only at considerable ex- 
pense. The process itself is said to be 
simple, consisting only of mangling 
paper, reducing it to pulp and then 
treating it with the necessary chemicals. 


Business Bureau Leaves Ad Club 


The Portland (Ore.) Better Business 
Bureau has been separated from the 
Portland Advertising Club. The bureau 
has incorporated and will be supported 
by sustaining members. The incorpora- 


tors are Paul T. Shaw, Frank Freeman, 
ReNe Strong. © =O asColt, Henrys 


Frank, John Casey, A. C. McMicken, L. 
R. Bailey, P. C. Smith, C. J. Mathis, Will 
Roberts and W. B. Ryan. Robert M. 
Mount will continue as manager. 


Tries Typesetting Innovation 


The current issue of Linotype News, 
organ of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, contains an experiment of in- 
terest to publishers—the running of an 
eight point news body face on seven point 
body. The result is increased legibility 
over regular seven point faces, with vir- 
tually no line loss, the paper states. The 
news body matter is 8 Point No. 2 with 
Gothic No. 3 set on seven point body. 


Supplies and Equipment 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Through a little space in 
the classified columns you can 
keep your name and product 
before your clientele, get in 
touch with new prospects and 
have the assurance that your 
message is being presented in 
an atmosphere that creates a 


favorable impression. 


EVERY PAPER 


reaches the 
MAIL SUBSCRIBER 


every day, on time, when Speedau- 
matic equipment is in the mail 
room and Circulation Department. 


How? 


With the DIRECT IMPRINT and 
DAILY UPKEEP of the mail list! 


Ask for the rest of the story. 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC CO. 


7eedaumar 


TRADE MARK 


Addressing Machinery 


2023-2033 WILLOW ST. 


(WEST OF ROBEY, SOUTH OF BLOOMINGDALE TRACKS) 


Printing Press Control 


“The Safest System in 
the World” 
For Large and 
Small Plants 
Consult Our Nearest Office 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Chicago Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit Buffalo 


Philadelphia St. Louis 
H. B. SQUIRES CO,—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


Moxousty 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Tilinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


scott 16, 24 and 32-Page Presses 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work. 


HOE Quadruple, Sextuple, Sextuple color Press, 
Octuple and Double Sextuple Presses. 
DUPLEX Flat Bed Press—Prints 4, 6 or 8 
pages. Also Duplex-Quadruple Stereotype Press, 
Metropolitan Pattern. 

POTTER—16 page stereotype press with stereo- 


type machinery. Very good and very cheap 
press. 


Available For Early Delivery. 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. J. 


New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - - = = = Monadnock Block 
ar , 
NG LETS 


Hoe Automatic Curved Plate 
Finishing, Cooling and Drying Machine 


Trims, tail-cuts, shaves, cools and dries six plates a minute. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Classified 


EDITOR & PUBLISHE} 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

4 Times — .55 per line 
White space charge at same rate per line} 
insertion as earned by frequency of inser'| 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 inserti| 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the righ} 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. | 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. | 
ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


a ee | 
Advertising Promotion—If you want 1f' 
business, communicate with the Internati) 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1) 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display develi| 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, B! 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special | 
tions. Every account guaranteed. Willian! 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Ei} 
& Publisher. | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITI: 


Brokers 


“Go West, Young Man,” said Horace Gre| 
Good advice then, why not now? If you }| 
ability and experience coupled with some ¢a| 
there is an opportunity for you to purchas | 
evening paper in Washington, a morning [| 
in Oregon and Arizona, and a weekly in | 
fornia. All occupy exclusive fields, are | 
established and earning handsome _ dividt| 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York. | 


Capital 


Publishers, Attention!—Do you need addit} 
capital? We finance newspapers success | 
and in short order. Address B-829, Editi 
Publisher. | 


Newspapers for Sale 


Oid Established Weekly in Ohio town of || 
Profit in 1925, $5,091.28 after owners d/) 
ing $5,850. Equipment appraised $22 | 
Splendid living conditions. Price, $22,50() 
cluding building worth $5,000. $10,000 | 
necessary. Prop. 1427x. The H. F. Hen} 
Agency, Litchfield, Ill. _ | 


CIRCULATION __ 
Promotien | 


Circulation—When quick, additional circul| 
coverage becomes necessary, remember tha’| 
twenty years in this one line of end| 
is your proof against experimenting. Wri 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, | 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 | 
tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of |! 
manship Club Campaigns. 
Producing Circulation—Extremely Low Cc 
A publisher Central West closed auto | 
campaign in September showing a fine incr 
The latter part of October this same || 
started an Albright China offer and | 
another increase exceeding 14% at a co! 
less than $0.40 per order. Papers throu; 
the state were so amazed at results from 
suggestions that seven other afternoon PB) 
immediately started our campaigns. | 
furnished). Write or wire today for de 
The Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


Premiums 


lots that is the greatest buy in the cou 
That number is all that is left from am ¢ 
factory lot. Your saving will be from | 
to 50% on any price you may get from) 
manufacturer or jobber. Wire for samples 
prices. F. J. Marks Circulation Service 
2524 East 73rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


New Britain Record and Russky Golos at 
new customers this week. Write for sam 
a live, alert, up-to-date service. The Gr 
Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New Yor! 


f 
- Baseball Gloves—I have seven hundred in 


Every publisher is interested in build 
circulation and knows that the right 
of Feature is a material asset. : 


| Emp 
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loyment— Equipment—Services 
EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT MECHANICAL — 


Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 


dvertising—Evening newspaper in middle west 


ty of 50,000 has opening in advertising copy 
epartment for aggressive young man experi- 
iced in selling advertising and able to plan, 
y out and write forceful selling copy for local 


lyertising campaigns. Opportunity for de- 
glopment for right man. Submit complete 
stails, experience, qualifications, salary ex- 
scted. B-856, Editor & Publisher. 


lreulation Managers—Desirable openings for 
vo experienced newspaper circulation managers 
| take charge of and manage offices in a cir- 
ilation organization extending from coast to 
jast. Prefer men with not less than 5 years’ 
~perience, over 30 years of age and who have 
aployed and managed forces of house-to-house 
myassers. A minimum of $2,600 per year with 
yportunities to advance to position paying from 
(,000 to $8,000. 65 former newspaper circula- 
mm managers and others now happily located 

permanent positions. Will not employ 
ibitual users of liquor. Answer with refer- 
ices. Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
he Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick 
jailding, N. Y. 


\ 


Reporter—All around man, 
burban city of 25,000 
to take full charge 
Address Editor, 
N 


able to cover su- 
population for daily, or 
of news for a weekly. 
Passaic Daily Herald, Passaic, 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising Salesman desires permanent con- 
nection on reasonable commission basis in charge 
of newspaper’s special pages and special edition 
work. Experienced. References. Paper de- 


siring connection aa clean and maximum 
business address B-831, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager or combination 
and Advertising Manager, thorough all around 
Metropolitan and Provincial experience. A 
recognized executive and big personal producer, 
Recently disposed of interest in 100,000 com- 
munity. Under forty, married, no objection to 
second or third paper. Salary and bonus or 
profit sharing basis preferred, B-836, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Capable Advertising Man, accustomed to han- 
dling entire department alone, desires perma- 
nent western connection. Prepares first-class 
selling copy; typographically correct lay-outs. 
Good salesman and correspondent. B-849, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Business 


Cartoonist, experienced all newspaper art, de- 
sires change, B-860, Editor & Publisher. 


‘rculation Manager for a newspaper in a 
ghly competitive suburban New York field. 
he man we want must be able to develop 
feet and store sale as well as to build up 
€ present carrier delivery system. We don’t 
int a youngster and will pay well for re- 
‘Its. In replying mention salary you are 
illing to start at as well as complete details of 
tgvious experience. B-855, Editor & Publisher, 


{reulation Man who has had experience han- 
(mg city routes wanted in south-central city 


‘ 225,000. Age about 25 preferred. Oppor- 
nity to be assistant to manager. Write full 
formation regarding experience, references 


=d salary expected. B-847, Editor & Publisher, 


(pyreader—Who will start at $45 because he 
tows he can quickly demonstrate that he is 
jth $50 by fast clean editing of the hardest 
‘ries that come over a universal desk. At- 
litie coast evening and Sunday morning news- 
jper has opening with opportunity for worker 
‘ patience and worth. B-859, Editor & Pub- 


her. 

llitorial Secretary and assistant wanted; 
(ceptional opportunity on important trade 
ligazine; stenography, accuracy and ability 
{ write gramatically are essential; some 
lowledge of chemistry, French, German, 


alian and Spanish would be useful; experience 
newspaper methods also would count; state 
fly qualifications, experience, and other in- 
fmation, partly in your own handwriting. 
1361, Editor & Publisher. 


litorial Writer wanted on evening daily in 
iddle west city of 30,000. Must use good 
\yorous English. Permanent situation with 
Oortunity for improvement; address, giving 
é:, experience, salary expected, reference and 
aroximate time could report, Publisher, care 
litor & Publisher. 


Eperienced Man wanted by a Metropolitan 
‘ly and Sunday paper to handle country 
tvelling men and do promotion work among 
cintry agents, carriers and dealers. Must be 
‘good executive, thoroughly capable of di- 
fting and inspiring men under his charge 
(give him the best there is in them and 
\duce results—i.e., Circulation. This is a 
ord breaking opportunity for the right man. 
ste age, experience, reference and salary ex- 
ted. Do not reply unless you possess the 
Wwe qualifications and care to assume a re- 
insibility. B-854, Editor & Publisher. 


Yional “Advertising Solicitor — Somewhere 
le is a real live man who has had ex. 
Mience in soliciting advertising in the national 
il (experience in agricultural field preferred), 
') Can secure accounts for a national weekly 
“n mewspaper. We have an attractive offer 


(such a party. The man must be big 
lagh to eventually work into position as 
\vertising Manager. We will pay him a 


vth while salary and commission to 


start 
it. An opportunity of a life time awaits 
it man. ‘Solicitor,’ 515 Kresge Building, 
\shington, D, C. 


1 Denver Post wants three first class ex- 
‘enced reporters; also two A 1 copy readers, 
{ two first class male or female special 
lure writers. Please do not apply for any 
hese Positions unless you are sure you can 
Me good. The Denver Fost is the largest 
most successful paper in the United States 


€ 0 ucago, and Denver is the most de- 
‘ful and healthful city in the world in 
to live. Excellent salaries will be paid 


Mose who can fill our requirements. The 
° is an afternoon newspaper with a large 
lay Feoraing edition. Address Denver Post, 
™ Colorado, at once. 


Circulation Manager, now employed, desires 
to make a change. Fourteen years’ successful 
experience on morning, evening and Sunday pub- 
lications. Thorough knowledge of all branches 
of circulation work. Very capable promotion 
man. Married. Thirty-five years old. A-l 
references from past and present employers. 
B-841, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager, 35, now employed, seeks 
new connection. Thoroughly understands all 
branches of circulation work. 12 years’ experi- 
ence, Looking for position offering better 
Opportunity for advancement. Best of refer- 
ences. Address B-830, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation Manager—Young. man with seven 
years’ experience in circulation work on morn- 
ing and evening papers desires position as 
circulation manager of daily in good sized city, 
Good references. B-845, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation Manager, 18 years’ experience, de- 
sires change. Prefers city between 50,000 and 
75,000 population. Can get the circulation and 
the revenue from same. B-862, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Circulation Manager—Eliminator of Lost Mo- 
tion, who produces staple circulation at econ- 


omical cost. Intelligent executive, 12 years’ 
experience morning and afternoon. Boy and 
man _ distribution. Specialty, home delivery. 
Excellent reference and personal conference. 


B-858, Editor & Publisher, é 
City Editor—Author, writer, journalist. Broad 


experience. Excellent references. To connect 
with live paper, journal, magazine. Any sound 
proposition, anywhere, considered. Lawrence 


E. Buchart, 233 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Composing Room Executive of ability desires 


connection with progressive evening daily. 
Union. Best of references. Address B-826, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Combination Special Edition and regular dis- 
play solicitor and new business builder; years 
of experience handling special editions, business 
reviews, feature pages and roto; desires per- 
manent connection with paper in city 100,000 
or over where real ability and integrity would 
bé recognized. Now employed. Looking for 
future, not merely change, and willing gamble 
on commission basis rather than straight salary. 
B-863, Editor & Publisher, 
Country Circulation Manager, 
Last connection with morning, 
Sunday newspaper. Young, married, hard 
worker. Want opportunity. Can demonstrate 
ability. B-851, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk ‘and Outside Work wanted by experienced 
editor who is familiar with all branches of 
weekly newspaper making. B-820, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Editor—Position wanted on Long Island weekly 
by editor who has built successful weeklies and 
knows how. B-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor and Manager with two successes to his 
credit (one in New York City) seeks post as 
managing editor or general manager of small 
city daily. Meet me any week-end in New 
York or Philadelphia or I will mail you my 
record of 20 years’ experience, together with 
recommendations from successful newspaper 
men. I am married, 43 years old and em- 
ployed. Personal reasons for change, available 
in two weeks. B-844, Editor & Publisher. 
Editor—Eight years’ experience in all branches 
of newspaper work. Now at liberty, having 
left managing editorship of daily in metropolitan 
area. University graduate, linguist. B-840, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Newspaperman, tiring of daily 
grind after long years of service with small 
and large papers, on which he has held high 
positions, one of which he now occupies, wants 
to buy interest in small daily or good weekly, 
or would purchase outright ifs Proposition is at- 
tractive. Security of investment, congenial 
association and agreeable living conditions first 
requisite. All replies confidential. B-797, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


experienced. 
evening and 


Situations Wanted 


Managing Editor or News Editor that can get 
results. If you need such a man, write me. 
Ten years’ experience on Papers from 25,000 
to 150,000 circulation; four years in present 
job; now news editor and acting managing 
editor of paper with 30,000 circulation, and 
giving satisfaction. College graduate, married, 
Protestant, 30 years old. Efficient and de- 
pendable. Only reason for seeking change is 
desire for larger field of activity; best refer- 
ences; act now. B-846, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager available, with many years’ clean, 
successful work, salary moderate. Handle 
every department or such as desired. Ma- 


terially increase advertising and circulation, re- 
duce expenses. B-857, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor of daily in middle western 
state with 20 years’ experience wishes change. 
Formerly night editor daily in city of 900,000. 
Prefer managing editorship in city of 75,000 
to 250,000. Highest references from publish- 
ers. Could report in two or three weeks, 
B-850, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, now holding good job, wants 
better one as managing editor on afternoon paper 
in city of 100,000 up, or as editorial writer on 
morning or afternoon paper. Capable executive 
and writer with varied metropolitan experience. 
B-824, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor—Thirty years’ 
morning and evening papers, 
strong, resourceful executive. 
nection city 300,000 or under. 
Publisher, 


Mechanical Superintendent—Practical in all 
departments; union; 18 years’ broad experience; 
university and technically trained on metro- 
politan dailies only. B-848, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent or Superintendent 
of Press Room—Mechanical Engineer by train- 
ing; University graduate; thorough knowledge 
of press and press room work, stereotyping, etc.; 
qualified to give several years of satisfactory 
service to any publisher, B-825, Editor & 
Publisher, 


News Editor—Twenty years’ experience; last 
ten as managing editor of one of Ohio’s best 


experience 
fine organizer, 
Open for con- 
B-827, Editor & 


newspapers. Seek place where hard work, 
ability and conscientious effort will insure 
permanency. B-806, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Publisher, with many years’ suc- 
cessful experience on medium and large papers, 
desires to connect with newspaper as publisher, 
general or business manager. Salary with par- 
ticipating interest or will invest reasonable 
amount in right property. Highest references 
as to ability and integrity. Write in confidence, 
giving full details to Box B-813, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Publisher’s Right Hand Man. This advertise- 
ment is addressed to a Publisher who has been 
carrying his burdens alone and desires to secure 
a man who can take the load off his shoulders— 
as general manager. He is willing to allow his 
general manager to acquire an interest in his 
newspaper and thus attain a share in earnings. 
The advertiser is under forty, married and has 
had twenty years of experience in all branches 
of newspaper work. His present responsible 
position is in itself a guarantee of his capability. 
All replies treated in strict confidence. B-838, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Composing Room Service 


Business Managers will save 40% of their ma- 
chine operators’ time on ad-composition by in- 
stalling my “ad-mark-up” system. It will pay 
for itself first month. Price $25. Frank 
Jacobs, 107 Duane Street, New York City. 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale or Exchange—Large Scott cylinder 
press, model 8 linotype, Sidney folder; each 
with A.C. motor. Reason, consolidation. Will 
accept valuable real estate, good securities or 
guaranteed preferred stock. Mlartin B. Trainor, 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Due to Consolidation I have for sale eleven 
Linotypes of different models complete with 
matrices and direct connected motors. Hamilton 
all steel composing room furniture, Ludlow 
Typograph, and various other equipment all of 
which is in first class condition and which is 
priced for quick sale. Roy C. Goodwin, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Goss Comet and Duplex flat bed presses for 
immediate delivery. Good condition guaranteed. 
Also several good bargains in Stereotype presses 
and machinery. Griffiths Publishers’ Exchange, 
154 Nassau St., New York. 

Goss, Three Deck, single width, 24 page press, 
late type with all necessary stereotyping equip- 
ment including Turtles, Chases, etc. Roy C. 
Goodwin, Geneva, N. Y. 


Equipment for Sale 4 


Goss Steam Generator, 3 H.P., good condition, 
for sale. Also Melting Furnace, 500 Pd. 
capacity, blower fan, Practically new. Passaic 
Daily Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 

Hoe, Right Angle Quad, 48 page press with 
extra color, two unit drive with push button 
control, complete with all stereotyping equip 
ment. This machine has had wonderful care 
and is also priced low for quick sale. Roy C. 
Goodwin, Geneva, N. Y. 

Hoe 24-page straight line, three 
for sale, 211%4 cut-off, 12% or 
eight column, 20 inch page. 

ning. Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 
twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 per hour. 14, 
16, and 18 pages book form. Has three extra 
color fountains and reversible cylinder. Ideal 
press for color-work. Press in excellent run- 
ning condition Reason. for selling, have pur- 
chased larger press. $15,000.00 cash as it stands 
on the floor. Excellent buy for some publisher. 
Sentinel Printing and Publishing Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 

Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery, Con 
ner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 

Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


deck press 
13 ems columns, 
Can be seen run- 


only, for 
Co., 1535 


Equipment Wanted 


Motors—We are in the market for the follow- 
ing AC, single phase, 60 cycle used motors: 
four % h.p. 220 v. direct-geared linotype (must 
be Emerson or Jenney); two % h.p, 110 v. 1725 
r.p.m.; one 34 h.p. 220 vy. (adjustable speed) 
and the following AC, three phase, 60 cycle 
used motors: three % h.p. 220 v. 1750 r.p.m.; 
two 34 h.p. 220 vy. 1725 r.p.m.; one 1 h.p. 220 
v. 1725 r.p.m.; three 2 h.p. 226 v. 1800 r.p.m.; 
one 3 h.p. 220 v. 1150 or 125 r.p.m.; one 


5 h.p., 220 v. 1140 r.p.m. (must be constant 
speed reversible). We will pay cash for good 
buys, f.o.b. shipping point, provided we are 
given opportunity for examination. Shopping 
News, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Press—Wanted to purchase press 20 to 32 
pages. Write B-776, Editor & Publisher, 


OPPORTUNITY!! 


Owing to other interests demand- 
ing his time, owner of two profit- 
able newspapers in small New 
England cities would sell to live 
publisher. 


Price $100,000—$25,000 cash 


required. 


PALMER, 
DeWITT & PALMER 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
350 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


j= WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


VER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publigh- 
ing field. Our lists include men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest responsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing cen- 
cerns. Registration free. No 
charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L BLD'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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AN excellent full page advertising idea 
was utilized recently by the students 
running the University of Washington 
Daily, Seattle, for a page of “Who’s 
Who” among the business men in the 
University district. Each ad began with 
WHO, such as WHO trims your hair— 
(barber’s name and address follows) ; 
WHO has flowers, etc. (flower shop) ; 
WHO makes homes more livable (furni- 
ture company); WHO improves your 
beauty (beauty shop)—C. M. L. 


A double truck with “Ford Spring Ac- 
cessories” will draw a good volume of 
business from your garages and accessory 
dealers. There are a 1001 articles for 
flivvers.—Davis O. Vandivier. 


A San Diego paper on its classified 
pages runs the following head, boxed: 
“Who Can Do It? Interesting sidelights 
on San Diego’s specialists are to be found 
in this column. When in need of expert 
services always consult the notices you 
will find below.” Then are run adver- 
tisements of dressmakers, musical instru- 
ment repairers, building contractors, tint- 
ers and enamelers, paperhangers, hand 
laundries, sign painters, ete-——Allen H. 
Wright. 


Umbrellas are excellent sellers in March 
and April, just before the rainy season 
sets in. Here’s an opportunity to get the 
umbrella shops to advertise their wares 
and to get the umbrella repairmen lined 
up for an insertion or two.—R. M. Camp- 
bell. 


Under a heading ‘Now That Lent Is 
Past” run, in your Easter Sunday issue, 
a column of classified advertising from 
firms that handle various party accessories 
such as favors, place cards, tallies, table 
linen, etc. Florists and caterers also are 
likely prospects for this type of advertis- 
ing. Many small shops that do not ordi- 
narily advertise can be interested.— 
135 1D SS). 

Here is an idea to add interest to your 
automobile show. Have each of the 
dealers participating post their picture, 
preferably one taken in former years, in 
other dealers’ place of business, only one 
picture of each dealer to be exhibited. 
The object is to have the public name cor- 
rectly each of the dealers and tell what 
line of cars he sells and the location of 
his establishment. Then have the winner 
receive a credit of say $250 on the pur- 
chase price of a new car from any one 
of these dealers, same to be used within 
the following 30 days, second prize of $100 
and third prize of $75 under the same con- 
ditions. Such a plan made the show here 
go over big—Anton Jeppesen, Mason 
City (lowa.) Globe-Gazette. 


April 11 to 17 will be “Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” nationally celebrated. 
Why not feature a page of display ads 
from the pet shops, the kennels and the 
veterinaries of your city, as well as the 
fancy grocers handling dog biscuits, catnip 
and like nourishment, and harness stores 
which stock collars, leashes, and dog 
blankets for well bred pets—C. M. L. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
SLUNG 
PUBLISHED 


i 


RECENT divorce case in which the 

husband sued because his wife only let 
him have $5 a week spending money, sug- 
gests that a controversy-provoking story 
might be written around interviews with 
several of your city’s leading business men 
on who managed their domestic finances in 
their early married days—and how the 
family dollars were distributed—M. S. 
M., Denver. 


“The Man in Overalls—What’s Ahead 


for Him?” is the standing art ahead on 
the Seattle Times, interviews with men 
in different crafts such as representative 
of the local moving picture operators’ or- 
ganization —T. E. R., Chicago. 


A daily signed column of breezy, live 
golf notes from all the courses in the city 
is a popular summer feature for any sport 
page. The Dayton Daily News, Evemng 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


Herald, and Journal, all employ a local 
college boy on this half-time job which 
includes writing up tournaments and per- 
haps polo, tennis, and trapshooting on the 
side. Someone who knows a number of 
the local sportsmen is desirable—J. B. 
Hatcher. 


Mr. Business Man often says what he 
would do if he were mayor, but the paper 
doesn’t tell about it. Get a few men 
around town to write in a short article 
what they would do if they held the 
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mayor’s or sheriff’s or chief of police’s 
job. Some new ideas on public offices 
might be gained thereby —A. C. Regli. 


The Madison (Wis.) State Journal is 
organizing an “Old Timers Club” com- 
posed of all the former State Journal 
employes now living. Many good stories 
have been written on some of these 
former staff members who are now na- 
tionally famous in various lines. Some 
of these ex-journalists have written in 
reminiscences of Madison in the days 
when they were on the paper. A ban- 
quet of the “Old Timers” is to be held 
in Madison, April 10. Editors of other 
newspapers that are comparatively old 
might well imitate the venture for a 
series of good stories and also for good 
promotion of their newspapers.—R. L. 


“Teddy, 16 year Old Cat Believed to 
be Feline King Around Mansfield,” used 
as a Sunday feature by the Mansfeld 
(O.) News, is a tip for a story that is 
likely to bring reader response.—T. E 
R., Chicago. 


Most butcher shops sell 17 kinds of 
steaks and 8 kinds of roasts. Are all 
of these sold in your town? The Bloom- 
ington (Ind.) World ran an interesting 
feature story on its Saturday market 
page about these various kinds of meat 
cuts. It proved a good-will builder 
among meat dealers also.—Norman ‘le 
Radder. 


“Things a Travelers’ Aid Society Aide 
Learns” may be the title of an interesting 
interview with one of the livest of your 
depot representatives. Languages spoken, 
hard luck tales, work among the kiddies 
and the girls are offered as pertinent sug- 
gestions for a good local feature—C. L. 


During the spring months run a box 
heading, “The Gardens of Blankville.” 
Every day print a short interview with 
John Doe or Mrs. Richard Roe. Week- 


lies could print several such interviews 
each week under the one heading. The 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES -° 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


BY UNITED. PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


Insurance Against 
Rising Feature Costs 


Five pages of exclusive 
newspaper features, includ- 
ing Editorial, Women’s, 
Sports, Comics, News Fea- 
tures and News Photos 
each day. 


Serial fiction by Beatrice Burton, 
author of “The Flapper 
Wife,” “Love Bound,” etc. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


subject is timely and dear to the het 


of the gardeners. 1 _ be 
discourse on the subject, furnishing m 


They will be glai 


useful and interesting information. | 
will give the editor a chance to use nag 
which might otherwise never break 
print. It will result in increased 
terest in the news columns and nx 


more friends for the paper.—John 
Hicks. 


F 


Portland Oregonian is printing |5 


week a strip map of a section of roai 
the state, the complete set of maps in¢¢ 


ing the entire state. 


These maps ca | 


mounted readily on cardboard. 


Hotel arrivals are handled in any 


usual way by the San Francisco Ch) 


icle. 
ous 


They are classified under the 1) 
trades or professions represel| 


such as agriculturalists, attorneys, 11 
ufacturers, physicians, etc. The | 
about each person includes name, busi § 
place of residence and hotel—L. C. Fi 
Pasadena, Cal. 


SHORT STORIES DON] 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 


POE, STEVENSON, DUMA 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run to Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills 


Write for Rates 
WHEELER - NICHOLSON, In 


373 4th Ave. New York Ci 


BEB BSB HREH BB @ Bs! 


BEB ee eee ees! 


Sir Philip Gibb 


World-famous War Correspon| 
ent, Writer, Lecturer, Observ) 


will write a series o} 
short weekly articles or 
miscellaneous subject: 
for first newspapei 
publication beginnins 


April 25. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndic: 


373 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 


THE WELFARE COMMITTI 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGE! 
ASSOCIATION 


| 
Can supply you with co!| 
petent circulation men 
capacity and ability capal| 
to take entire charge of yo! 
department or to fill imp¢) 
tant posts in the departmeé! 


Address the Secretat) 
Treasurer please, Mr. Cle 
ence cEyster, care St! 
Building, Peoria, Ill. | 
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Increase Consumer Demand in 


New York State 


Through the Daily Newspapers 


The success of manufacturers, jobbers and dealers depends on consumer demand. 
Dealers cannot sell goods in greater volume tl 


Jobbers 


yan people consume them. 


can sell to the dealers only in sufficient quantity to satisfy consumer demand. 


Consumer demand must be stimulated by 


the manufacturers in order to keep up, or 
increase, quantity production. 


Increased business, built up by advertising, 


is a demonstration that consumer demand js 
not a fixed thing. 


The discerning advertiser will secure all 
merchandising and sales promotion. 


possible facts about a territory selected for 
These facts must be of an intimate nature. 


The local daily newspapers supply National Advertisers with territorial details and 
merchandising co-operation that are essential to efficient sales promotion. 


These newspapers are the most intimate means by which tl 


ne Advertiser may learn 
community requirements, and through which his message may be delivered into the 
homes. 7 
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Why Should They Read 
Your Paper? 


<< 


eon eh | HIRT Y! 


‘| The last piece of copy has left the desk, the 
Bll jast form is hot from the foundry, the last plate 


locked on the cylinders. 


A long, low roar from the presses and another “final” is on 
its way to the wagons and the boys! Another good job done. 


But how much better a job than your competitor's? 


What is there in that sheet, still wet from the press, 
that isn’t in your competitor s? 


In the answer lies the measure of your success. 


The secret of that success is the news behind the news. 


__an interpretation of the big story of the day by the country’s most widely- 
read national correspondent. 

_—a summary and analysis of the day’s developments in the business world 
by the head of a staff of expert business news writers. 


__the background of the big news story in each section of the country 
written by staff men trained to cover the exclusive angle. 


expert analysis of the situation in each major sport by trained sport 
writers with national reputations. 


__world news of human interest from thirty capitals. 
—the day’s contribution to the world of radio and fashion. 


_the most complete and authoritative review and outlook of the markets 


available. 


These exclusive dispatches by the staff-writers of The Con- 
solidated Press Association, distributed over its leased wire, give 
you the “background” news that makes your paper different — 
makes it dominate your field. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Spreckels Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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Sapient wharcien 10c Per Copy 


HE illustrations used on this page are reproduced in 

miniature from the advertising of the John M. 
Smyth Company in the Photo- 
eravure Section of The Chicago 
Daily News. The first page 
appeared on Saturday, August 
15, 1925, and although their 


contract calls for a min1i- 


num of two pages per 
month for one year, a 


full page has appeared 


every Saturday with 
three exceptions. 


(NOTE: The John M. Smyth photogravure adver- 
tising totaled 47,040 agate lines in the first six 
months of the contract, sr nearly the entire amount 
originally contemplated for the full _ year.) 


“We have had requests for the merchandise three weeks after its 
appearance in the Photogravure Section—not one but many,” says 
the John M. Smyth Company. 
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SCOTT “Straight-Unit’ UNDERFED 
OCTUPLE PRESS 


Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
New York Office —- - - - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - 1441 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


Independent Drive 


—is one of the most desirable 
features of unit press construction. 


All units and all folders of Scott 
“Straight-Unit” and “Muln-Unit’ 
Presses are driven independently. 


To increase press capacity it is 
only necessary to add more units. 
It is no longer necessary to “trade 
back” small presses in order to 
obtain larger ones. 


And since Scott units and folders 
are accurately and completely 
jigged, spare parts apply to all and 
repairs are easily and quickly 
made. 


| Borman 
OCTUPLE PRESS | [ 
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** Distribution” — 
Ours and Yours 


@ Your distribution problems may still be under consideration. 


@ Ours were solved years ago. 


@ Back in 1837, with the first issue of The Sun, came the 
organization of a little force which has since erown into 
the small-sized army of 125 Sun Carriers with over 1,000 
assistants. 


q This is,not an organization of “newsboys’—crying their 
wares on the streets. It is an association of responsible 
business men whose sole business it is to deliver the Sun- 
papers to the homes of Baltimore. 


q This force of carriers and assistants assures a stable dis- 
tribution of the Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 
Our distribution problem is solved—and we'd like to put in 
some of our time working with you on any problems in 
regard to distribution in Baltimore. 


q The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday—will cover 
Baltimore as thoroughly for you as they do for themselves. 


March Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M.& E.)- - 252,599 | 
Sunday- - - - 190,684 


Pe wo opwinp Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 


110 E. 42d St., New York \\ ne eae! ; 
ea ee + AL aah = 
~ GUY S. OSBORN ¥,, Gist => =, pmb = 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper” 
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More people now work 
and live in 


PHILADELPHIA 


The population of America’s Third Largest City at the opening of 1926, six years 
after the last decennial census, is estimated at 2,024,394, an increase of 11 per cent. 


This is exclusive of the million and a half in the surrounding suburbs and towns. 


425,000 dwellings within the city limits and 150,000 in the surrounding suburbs and 
nearby towns house this population. 


Whatever your line of business, here are advertising statistics worthy of your closest 
attention if you want to expand your sales. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
Net paid daily average for 1925: 


524,662 °° 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and is one of the largest in the United States. 


“In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(Park-Lexington Building) 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
321 Lafayette Boulevard 681 Market Street. 
(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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Secrecy Veils Nation’s Public Business 
Menacing Free Press Principle 


Jorrespondents Confused and Ham 
System—Blunders Coy 


DHE growing attempt of the Execu- 
~ tive and Legislative branches of our 
overnment to divest themselves OL re= 
ionsibility for their views and actions, 
id to conduct the public business in 
| atmosphere of anonymity and secrecy, 
a development of great interest to 
ir American press. Unless some check 
m be devised and applied, the present 
stem will work incalculable harm to 
e reputation of our newspapers tor ac- 
irate reporting. Its effect is primarily 
It in our news columns, but, in a larger 
nse, it is threatening the very integ- 
ty of American public life. The en- 
e situation is antipathetic to the genius 
‘ American character and Government. 


The Goyernment official who puts on 
imask to hide his identity before pur- 
‘ying his views to the American pub- 
|; is not an heroic figure, nor is he in- 
‘iring of any confidence whatever. The 
‘nator who yotes to confirm-a nominee 
id then refuses to permit his vote to be- 
«me public has a curious idea of public 
(ty. The great Federal Departments 
éd Commissions which want to conduct 
tblic business behind closed doors bring 
t2 integrity of Government into un- 
rcessary and even unfair disrepute. 

The broad question of secrecy and 
eision in the conduct of public affairs 
hone of such significance that it can- 
mt be treated in this short article. As 
aWashington correspondent, I am more 
terested, at the moment, in the effect 
0 these tendencies on newspaper work 
athe seat of Government, on the good 
nne of my profession and on the repu- 
tion of American newspapers generally. 
Che system, as it now works, is un- 
Aierican. What it amounts to is that 
* Government, probably without real- 
aig its position, is actually dealing in 
i! whole European paraphernalia of 
Dipaganda, diplomatic and otherwise, 
Wich our own statesmen so heartily 
“demn as alien and dangerous. The 
éuiliar tools and weapons are all being 
id in Washington—the trial balloons 
est out sentiment, the anonymous in- 
titions and veiled suggestions, the facile 
trial denials when an unpopular re- 
“on is evidenced. The time when a 
“espondent could ask a Cabinet mem- 
* a plain question and get a plain 
twer, and could quote that answer, 
>a mere romantic memory. Such 
Vight dealing went into the discard 
Gewhere back in 1914, with the com- 
Hh of war. The situation has now 
hed the point where it is practically 
mossible to quote any man occupying 
Nofficial position. Even the merest 
ubrdinates in Government Departments 
lily reel off the formula: “I'll answer 
& question, but I can’t be quoted.” 


he tendency in Washington to do 
uness in the dark has been a gradual 
Tivth, rather than a deliberate method. 
tas had two excellent illustrations of 
it in different fields. The attempt of 
«Department of State officially to re- 
Wate the startling views on European 
‘rnmments attributed to Mr. Alanson 
F oughton, Ambassador to Great Brit- 
MIS a case in point. Eyen. more re- 


By HENRY SUYDAM 
Washington Correspondent Brooklyn Eagle 


(Written for Epiror & PupLisHEr) 


SECRECY MENACE AT WASHINGTON 


@QECRET conduct of public business has reached scandalous proportions at 
Washington. By placing seals of confidence on official interviews and by 


audacious disavowals of responsibility when public 


unfavorable, 


What 


in good faith? 


The 


SUYDAM 


HENRY 


high Government 
ceeded in putting on the back of the press an 
absurd burden. 

should a 
when a public official falsely, 
repudiates news that has been accepted and published 


reactions to news are 
officials have sue- 


Washington correspondent do 


or by technical device, 


Should he come out with all the facts 


for the benefit of his readers and to clear his own 
newspaper of a false charge of inaccuracy ? 
are the ethics in this situation? 

At the request of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
Henry Suydam, Washington correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, herewith lays bare the extraordinary 
circumstances surrounding this menace to the press. 
sincerity of this writer and the courageous in- 
dependence of his newspaper are well established 


What 


facts in journalism. 


Manifestly, any evil condition is possible of development under 
secrecy, and however responsible to public duty 


veils of 
individual officials may be, 


the wonder is that they do not perceive the enormity of the risk when they 


encourage public service behind shutters. 
power, and proneness to abuse it which 


“A just estimate of that love of 
predominates in the human heart, 


is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position.” 


Se eee 


markable, although in no way analogous, 
is the effort, unprecedented in recent 
years, to keep.secret the vote of the 
United States Senate in confirming 
Thomas F. Woodlock as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commussrou. in 
both cases there was a plain purpose to 
keep the American public from learning 
the exact truth. In the first case, there 
was an attempt to relieve the Adminis- 
tration from embarrassment at the ex- 
pense of the good name of the American 
press. ; 

If the Senate, because of the fear of 
certain members to face the consequences 
of their votes, wants to keep secret so 
important a division as that confirming 
Commissioner Woodlock, that is a mat- 
ter with which the electorate in the 
various States may deal. The conduct 
of the Executive Departments in relation 
to the American press is of intrinsic 
importance to all newspaper people, 
whether owners, publishers, or mere re- 
porters. : 

The “official spokesman” system, as it 
is generally termed, was not the invention 
of this Administration, but blossomed out 
of the fertile war-time soil between 
1914 and 1918. It has, however, come in- 
to full flower since 1921. It was designed 
primarily, and I believe with good inten- 
tion, to provide correspondents informally 
with news that could not formally be 
announced. It has had great utility, and 
perhaps, within certain limits, still offers 
a useful method of contact. Its disad- 
vantages today, however, far outweigh its 
advantages. When public officials can 
make a statement for publication, and 
within 48 hours officially deny having 
made it, it is time to call an abrupt halt. 


The “White House spokesman” has 
more excuse for existence than any other. 
This peculiar contact between correspon- 
dents and the President of the United 
States suffers from certain drawbacks to 
both. Access to the President is easy. 
His “spokesman” confronts a large and 
miscellaneous group of newspaper people, 
many of them casual visitors unknown to 
the White House staff. The President’s 
“spokesman” must therefore accomodate 
his discussion to the lowest common intel- 
ligence. He must be cautious of the 
highest factor of sensationalism present. 
Some reporters cover these conferences 
sentence by sentence, as they woulda prize- 
fight, round by round. 

I do not think it would be desirable to 
have the President subject to direct quo- 
tation, but I can conceive no good reason 
why a literal report of his remarks should 
not be published in the form of indirect 
discourse. It would insure accuracy, 
guard against divergent interpretations, 
and protect our newspapers from formal 
denials. The White House, which has 
gained an immense benefit from these 
twice-a-week “front page” parties, has not 
hesitated occasionally to deny its own 
words, and to thus placing its faithful 
newspaper courtiers, in the unhappy posi- 
tion of plain faking. 

The “Houghton incidence” represented 
the absolute collapse of the “official 
spokesman” system. It would be un- 
ethical, under existing circumstances, to 
reveal the precise setting out of which 
this affair grew. However, Mr. Houghton 
had arrived in Washington from London, 
at the request of the President, and had 
reported to the President and the Secre- 
tary of State on March 17, His views, 


pered By Disavowals of Interviews and “Official Spokesman’’ 
ered at Expense of Press Reputation for Accuracy 


which were of so startling a nature as to 
attract world-wide attention, were made 
known to Washington correspondents on 
the afternoon of that day. 

It was plain that the Administration 
was willing, for its own purposes, to have 
these views made known, If the authori- 
ties thought for one moment that so re- 
markable an indictment of European Goy- 
-rnments would be purveyed to the Ameri- 
can public on the mere responsibility of 
a group of Washington correspondents, 
they must have been indeed naive. The 
correspondents, not wanting to quote Mr. 
Houghton, in whose behalf the “no quo- 
tation” rule had been invoked, took the 
obvious, if perhaps rash expedient of 
phrasing the material as what Mr. 
Houghton had reported to the President 
—@ representation which was true then 
and is true now. 

When European dispatches began to 
pour into Washington on March 19, the 
Department of State issued an official 
denial that Mr. Houghton had revealed 


to any “unofficial persons” —meaning 
newspaper correspondents—‘“the nature 
of his report to the President.’ Even 


the literal truth of this denial, intended 
for European and domestic consumption, 
rested on a mere knife edge of termin- 
ology and definition. In a broad way, 
the denial was misleading and as unfair 
to our newspapers as anything could 
possibly be. ; 

The fact was that Mr. Houghton or— 

shall we say ?—his “spokesman” had ac- 
tually divulged his mind to a group of 
correspondents and had told them what 
he told the President. If we accept the 
other alternative—that (Mr. Houghton 
told the President one thing and the Am- 
erican public the exact opposite—Mr. 
Houghton is left in a rather uncomfort- 
able position. But of course the official 
denial was mere absurdity. 
_ The system of placing the seal of con- 
fidence on official interviews is: a one- 
sided proposition. As the correspondent 
cannot give an authentic, word-for-word 
report of what is put out, nor designate 
the exact source, he has no protection 
whatever if an official disavowal is made. 
It would be an excellent thing sometime 
1I correspondents thus repudiated would 
teel themselves free to publish the exact 
facts. Even after the Department of 
State, through an ambiguous official dis- 
avowal, attempted to place our news- 
papers in a false light in the Houghton 
affair, not a single Washington corre- 
spondent felt himself free, under news- 
paper ethics, to reveal the full truth. 
This sense of ethics appears, however, 
to be uni-lateral. 

The cure for these existing evils has 
not been fully explored, but a beginning 
will be made when one newspaper, or a 
group of newspapers, refuses to accept 
public information on the anonymous, 
“no quotation,” basis, and either depends 
on outside sources or defies an official by 
holding him responsible for his own state- 
ments. This would not apply to the 
President, who must always be allowed, 
in the nature of his position, a certain 
discretion. But it would apply to all 
others. 
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INCOME FROM SCRIPPS ESTATE WILL GO 
TO ADDING PAPERS TO GROUP 


Publisher’s Will Directs 30 Per Cent of Income Be Used for 
This Purpose—Robert P. Scripps Named Trustee— 
Million Left to Wife 


HIRTY per cent of the annual income 


of the estate of the late Edward W. 
Scripps is to be used for purchasing, 
starting or financing new newspapers and 
news enterprises, it is provided in his 
will, which was offered for probate in 
Hamilton, O., March 31, by a representa- 
tive of Newton D. Baker,*former Sec- 
retary of War, who was its custodian. 
The will bears the date of Nov. 23, 1922. 

The controlling stock of the new enter- 
prises is to be held by the trust estate, 
of which Robert P. Scripps is named 
trustee. The fund can also be used 
for providing stock opportunities for per- 
sons in the Scripps-Howard concern. Its 
chief purpose is to provide a means by 
which the E. W. Scripps estate can con- 
tinue its investments in newspapers of 
the Scripps-Howard concern. 

Among the witnesses to the will is Roy 
W. Howard, who with Robert P. 
Scripps, is the head of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

The will itself is a brief document. 
It refers to a larger instrument, how- 
ever, a trust agreement which was en- 
tered into by E. W. Scripps with Robert 
P. Scripps as trustee, on the same day 
that the will was executed, and under 
which the properties of the former have 
since been controlled and administered 
by the latter. The purpose of the. trust 
agreement was to prevent any hiatus or 
interruption in the operation of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers at the death 
of the founder. 

Robert P. Scripps is named executor 
as well as trustee. 

By the terms of the trust agreement, 


Mrs. E. W. Scripps, wife of the publisher 
is left the life use of Miramar, the large 
California ranch and winter home of the 
Scripps family, and annual income of 
$60,000 and the right to will $1,000,000 
of the property of the trust estate. A 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas E. Meanley, of 
La Jolla, Cal., is left an annuity of $30,- 
000. 

An annuity of $15,000 to Miami Uni- 
versity is for the purpose of carrying on 
investigations into population problems 
which Mr. Scripps had been financing for 
a number of years. Another of $30,000 
goes to Science Service for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of that institu- 
tion which Mr. Scripps founded during 
his lifetime and to popularize and dis- 
seminate scientific information and data 
throughout the country. 

After minor bequests of annuities and 
a flat sum bequest of $25,000 to Harry 
L. Smithton, E. W. Scripps’ secretary, 
the entire residuary income of the trust 
is left to Robert P. Scripps and his child- 
ren for the life of the trust, which is to 
remain in existence until the death of the 
youngest of Robert P. Scripps’ children. 

No estimate has yet been placed upon 
the value of the estate but it is expected 
that this will be done in the next few 
weeks when letters testamentary are ap- 
plied for. In case of the prior death of 
Robert P. Scripps, the following are ap- 
pointed as trustees of the estate: Roy 
W. Howard of New York, Thomas L. 
Sidlo of Cleveland and Gilson Gardner 
of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Scripps died March 12, on his 
yacht Ohio off the coast of Liberia, 
Africa. 


HEARST SEEKS TO BAR 
GANNETT’S ELECTION 


Brisbane Asking Associated Press Mem- 
bers to Vote Againt Admission of 
Rochester Times-Union at An- 


nual Meet, April 20 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, is can- 
vassing Associated Press members by 
letter, seeking sufficient votes to prevent 
election to A.P. membership of the 
Rochester Times-Union, owned by Frank 
EF. Gannett. Vote will be taken in New 
York at the A.P. annual meeting, April 
20. The Hearst newspaper in Rochester 
holding a protest right is the Journal & 
Post-Express. 

A vote of 80 per cent of the member- 
ship is required to elect an A.P. member 
over a protest. Hearst won out two years 
ago, when Mr. Gannett first applied for 
membership. The Rochester publisher did 
not apply this year; the A.P. directorate 
asked him to join. Hearst needs the 
vote of 21 per cent of the membership to 
defeat the directors’ approved candidate. 

Mr. Brisbane’s letter, dated March 27, 
followed a communication sent out by 
Kent Cooper, A.P. general manager, stat- 
ing that the A.P. directorate unanimously 
approved Mr. Gannett’s election and ask- 
ing for favorable votes or proxies. 

Mr. Brisbane’s letter follows: 

“Tess than two years ago the members 
of the Associated Press, in special meet- 
ing, voted to protect their Associated 
Press franchises by refusing to grant 
memberships to Frank E. Gannett of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union and Van 
Lear Black of the Baltimore Evening Sun. 

“Not satisfied with that decisive vote 
of the membership, the Associated Press 
directors are again trying to force the vot- 
ing of a membership to Frank E. Gannett 
of the Rochester Times-Union. 

“This time the proponents of Mr. 
Gannett hope to confuse the issue by 
getting you to authorize them to vote Mr. 
Gannett in, through your signature to 


the usual blanket proxy for the 27th An- 
nual Meeting on April 20th. 

“Why are the directors so anxious to 
give Mr. Gannett this franchise? 

“There never has been a single complaint 
against the Rochester Journal & Post- 
Express, which as a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press is discharging faithfully and 
loyally its every duty to that organization. 

“Why should Mr. Gannett be given a 
franchise for nothing that many other 
members have spent fortunes to obtain? 

“After having so emphatically decided 
less than two years ago that you would 
not destroy the value of all Associated 
Press franchises, your own as well as 
Hearst’s; and that you would not over- 
ride the right of protest, are you going 
to allow it to be done now, under cover 
of a general proxy at this annual meet- 
ing? 

“Tf you have not already sent in your 
proxy to the Associated Press, won’t you 
please specify in that proxy this one ex- 
ception: directing your proxy to vote 
against the election to membership of 
Frank E. Gannett of the Rochester 
Times-Union? 

‘Tf you have already sent in your 
proxy, won’t you please send an amend- 
ment to the same effect to the Associated 
Press? Better still, won’t you please sign 
the enclosed proxy which I am sending 
out to all the membership, covering 
merely this one question at issue, and 
authorizing Arthur Brisbane, Bradford 
Merrill or David E. Town to cast your 
vote against the election to membership 
in the Associated Press of Frank E. 
Gannett of the Rochester Times-Union? 

“Having scotched this attempt in 1924, 
when your proxies were voted directly 
on this issue, are you going to permit 
this thing to be done under the cover of 
a general proxy for the regular annual 
meeting ? 

“If you don’t want this done, please 
sign the enclosed proxy and send it to 
me in the self-addressed envelope. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“A, BRISBANE.” 

Frank B. Noyes, publisher of the 
Washington Star, and A.P. president, 


& Publisher 


for’ April ps 1926 


telegraphed the following statement to 
Eprror & PuBLisHER on April 1: 

“T can only say that after considera- 
tion extending over several years, the 14 
newspaper men who act as directors of 
the Associated Press are unanimous in 
their views that the best interests of the 
organization will be served by the election 
of Mr. Gannett to membership and that 
they will so recommend to the’ member- 
ship at the annual meeting.” 

The next meeting of the board of direc- 
tors is set for April 14. 


FRIENDLY PRAISES N. J. 
STRIKE REPORTING 


Police Clubs Unable to Deter News 
Men from Writing Truth He Says 
in Radio Address 


Reporters who braved police clubs to 
write the truth in the Passaic strike were 
praised by Edwin S. Friendly, business 
manager of the New York Sun in the 
course of a radiq address from station 
WRNY recently. 

“In these United States journalism is 
the apostle of liberty,” he declared. “I 
will be bold enough to say that in their 
newspapers our people have a champion 
of their rights and their freedom equal 
to the Supreme Court. Journalism in this 
land has ever and will ever stand with- 
out compromise for each and every man’s 
right to his religious convictions, for the 
right to peaceable assemblage, for equal 
opportunity for all in the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness. 

“Only in the last few weeks have we 
had proof of the steadfastness of our 
press to this principle. That proof was 
offered in the case of the Passaic mill 
strikers and their right to assemble and 
parade and petition in a peaceful manner 
without molestation. The reporters from 
our radical newspapers and the reporters 
from our conservative newspapers went 
over there and found that these rights 
were being denied or at least curtailed. 
Police clubs and bullying couldn’t cow 
these reporters. They told the story and 
kept telling it. 

“Persecution, imprisonment and éven 
death have been used and are even now 
being used throughout the world to 
throttle the press. And to no avail. For 
there never was a fanatic more devoted to 
creed or cult than is the journalist de- 
voted to that which we call liberty. Well 
indeed has the philosopher said that the 
liberties of the people are wrapped up in 
the liberty of the press and they are in 
safe hands.” ; 


DENVER EDITOR RESIGNS 


S. B. Whipple Leaves Express for 
Publicity Work—Wilson Successor 


Sidney B. Whipple, for four years 
directing editor of the Denver Express, 
uy Scripps-Howard publication, and pre- 
viously New York manager of the United 
News, has resigned to engage in pub- 
licity activities. 

Succeeding him will be R. E. Wilson, 
veteran newspaper executive and man- 
aging editor of the Express. Waldon 
Sweet, feature writer, takes Wilson’s 
post. Wilson leaves this week for the 
Scripps-Howard conference at French 
Lick, Ind. 


I. N. S. Putting Printers on Coast 


International News Service will start 
operating high speed printer machines to 
carry its report between San Diego and 
Seattle, April 6. It will replace one 
Morse wire. ‘The racing and financial 
wire will remain unchanged. 


Plans to Enter Daily Field 
The Shreveport (La.) Caucasian, now 
a thrice-a-week, is planning to enter the 
evening daily field. United Press report 
has been obtained. 


Sound Proof Walls for Daily 
_ The New York World recently had 
its news and editorial rooms lined with 


sound proof walls to shut out telegraph 
and composing room noise. 


| 
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HAYS THANKS PRES 
FOR FREE SPACE 


“Movie Czar’? Is Amazed at Amount || 
Publicity Given to Cinema Industry 
Gratis—‘“‘Nothing Is More Valu- 
able” He Admits 


Will Hays, president of the Motic 
Picture Producers and Distributors (| 
America, Inc., this week called the pre 
“a very kindly and helpful big brothe) 
to the motion picture industry, in an ai 
dress made before the Advertising Ch 
of New York, March 31. 

“One of the most encouraging featur) 
of the work has been, to me, the sympatl 
and encouragement of newspapers, lar; 
and small, throughout the United States 
he said. 

“Unless one realizes fully the magnitu 
of the motion picture industry—and tl 
hold which motion pictures have upon tl 
hearts of our people—it is amazing to no 
the amount of space which Americ: 
newspapers give to pictures and the 
makers, both in their news columns and 
their editorials. 

“Not a day passes in my office that 
do not receive from 50 to 100 clippin, 
containing editorial comment about ¢ 
movies—and these come in the main fro 
the small town papers, the little count 
weeklies as well as dailies. 

“And I should like to say that not 
ing could be more valuable to me, for 
there is anyone who: literally has his fi 
gers upon the pulse of the real Americ 
public it is the small town editor. I mig 
mention, incidentally, that it is my rt 
invariably to write to each editor w 
comments about pictures. 

“True, the newspapers, large and sm 
have not withheld adverse comment 
times, when they felt that such comme 
was justified. That has been helpful t 
cause it was sincere. On the other hat 
they have not withheld praise for whi 
ever we have done that has been wortl| 
and always their attitude has been one 
desire to help us toward the solution | 
our problems.” 

Mr. Hays revealed that a census tak 
recently showed that more than 725 f 
mer newspaper men are now holding k/ 
position in the motion picture field. 

“There used to be some humorous co- 
ment, a few years ago,” he said, “as ) 
what sort of brains were operating ‘? 
motion picture industry. The ansv’ 
now is ‘newspaper brains’—than which, | 
my opinion, there are none better.” 

The “Movie Czar” said the mov} 
picture industry was probably spend ; 
$100,000,000 a year in advertising. T; 
included, he said, space in newspapt, 
magazines, billboards, posters, and 
kinds of promotion. He advocated t| 
postal rates on magazines and newspap } 
should be sufficiently low to permit 1 
restricted circulation. 


PLANNING MAY INLAND MEE17 


Sessions in Chicago May 18-19 to ? 
“Purely Business” Purcell State:| 


Program for the May meeting of § 
Inland Daily Press association, to be 
in Chicago, May 18 and 19, is to§ 
“purely business,” according to Geo; 
W. Purcell, program chairman. 

President William Southern, Jr, | 
Independence, Mo., has asked that 1t' 
confined largely to representatives of» 
land newspapers—men with a specialt;| 

Subjects scheduled for discussion ¢) 
“The Kind of a Newspaper that © 
the Business”; “Public Utility Advet) 
ing—Connection with Telephone | 
tems”; “Value of the Sports Departs) 
to the Business Office”; “Newspaper | 
vertising from the Buyer’s Standpoil 
“Comic Strips—Feature Stuff—From| 
Viewpoint of the Business Office”; “} 
Freedom of the Press”; “The Assoct: 
Press”; “The A.B. G.’;)3aine Pi 
Congress of the World”; “How Muc} 
the Farmer Worth to a Newspap’ 
“Circulation—How to Get it and Hoy 
Keep it”; “Chain Stores in Relatiot 
Other Stores”; and “Post Office Ri 
and Regulations that Touch Newspap¢ 
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THOMPSON FIGHTING CONVICT LEASING EVIL 


Alabama Publisher Tells Own Story of 
System—Says Public’s Will Th 


ig is gratifying to learn from the request 

made by Eprror & PustisHer that 
sympathetic attention is being accorded 
the efforts of those citizens of Alabama 
who are making of specific issue the abro- 
gation of the inhuman and generally out- 


Frederick I. Thompson 


lawed method of convict labor practiced 
in certain coal mines in the state. It 
would appear to be a matter of high im- 
portance to the good name of Alabama 
that decent citizens everywhere should 
recognize it to be an issue prosecuted by 
our own people and prompted by their 
citizenship conscience. Combatting this 
effort is an entrenched financial minority 
and a calloused political machine. Money 
profits to a small financial group and the 
spoils of office to the political machine 
constitute a powerful unit; and they are 
organized in resistance to those who place 
the state’s good name, its morals and 
clean conscience before profit to the state 
or profit to anybody. 

Particularly should the press of the na- 
tion know the facts, and the invitation 
from Epitor & PusLisHerR accords an op- 
portunity gladly welcomed. ‘Lhe convict 
lease system is now an issue in Alabama. 
The system under which convicts are used 
for private profit in three of the coal 
mines in this state has been voted down 
by the people at the polls; it has been 
repudiated by our legislature in response 
to the good conscience of our citizenship. 
At the present moment the law empowers 
our governor with authority to end the 
whole system with a stroke of his pen. 
In the far and shadowy background of the 
System employed in the mines lurk two 
interests, both sinister. In their relative 
importance they are: those operating 
coal lands who want some form of bound 
labor, preferably with a state militia back- 
ground to control a labor situation; and, 
second, investors in Alabama mining se- 
curities who live outside the state, who 
Participate in profits arising from the sys- 
tem and who appear to harbor the delusion 
that citizenship absenteeism grants them 
immunity from the shame the profits of 
such a system bring to them. 

As the position taken by the newspapers 
published by me, the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, Mobile Register, Mobile News- 
Item, and the Montgomery Journal, in- 
formation of which is requested by Epiror 

| & Pustisuer, they but reflect the position 
| that would be taken by the rank and file 
| of men throughout our fraternity pos- 
| Sessed of journalistic conscience and a 
Measurable sense of that public respon- 
sibility the direction of a newspaper brings 
to any right-thinking man. It was clearly 
defined that the ending of the system 
could alone come from a true and im- 
Partial public presentation of the facts, it 


Battle Bein 


By FREDERICK I. THOMPSON 


One of the outsianding opponents of the convict leasing system in Alabama is 


Frederick 


a bitter fight to crush the system. 
LISHER, Mr. Thompson tells in the 


? I. Thompson, publisher of the Biumimgham Age-Herald, Mobile Register 
and News-Item, and Montgomery Journal. 


Through his newspapers he has waged 


In response to a request fron, Eptror & Pus- 
following article of his crusade. 


being recognized by our editorial staft 
that it would require an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion to bring about a correction 
of the evil in accord with that view there 
was published in the Age-Herald and as- 
sociated newspapers more than five pages 
of detailed testimony of an investigation 
precipitated by a subpoena obtained by 
the Age-Herald directing the State Board 
of Administration, supervisor of the con- 
vict system, to proditce prison records 
concerning the death of James Knox, a 
convict who died at Flat Top mining 
camp, whose death had been officially re- 
ported on the death certificate as one of 
suicide. The investigation that followed 
conducted by the Attorney-General de- 
veloped that James Knox had died of mis- 
treatment, and that after his death a 
solution of bichloride of mercury was 
injected into his body in an attempt to 
justify the death certificate of suicide. 
Prior to that time publication of a con- 
templated investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of a prison 
guard at Flat Top mining camp prompted 
the inevitable libel suit, and opportunity 
was given to bring the whole issue into 
the light of day and clearly before the 
vision and the conscience of the people 
of the state. 

The testimony resulting from the nec- 
ropsy of the body of Knox, not published 
in full in other Alabama newspapers 
brought to light, in gruesome description, 
the punishment of the “dog-house,” a 
coffin-like structure where men were con- 
fined until they collapsed; of a hickory 
stick carried by a life-term convict as boss 
of a gang, and used to break the bones of 
those rebelling against the task of digging 
ten tons of coal a day per man. 


BLOOGD MONEY 


We sought to meet the issue squarely, 
best illustrated perhaps in the following 
extracts from a series of editorials ap- 
pearing in the Age-Herald and associated 
newspapers : 

“It is the system, this profiting in bound 
labor, that destroys; for it is understand- 
able that the system prompts inhuman 
methods. The blame falls upon those in 
power who are submissive to the principle 
that profits are more to be considered than 
the state’s good name* * * 

“The political machine, supported by the 
agents of those directly participating in 
the profits from the system may be ex- 
pected to function for the preservation of 


it. James Knox is dead and gone. But 
the system under which he died still 
exists. No play of words by those who 


seek to preserve the system: no subter- 
fuge. no denunciation, no defense of it is 
going to satisfy the conscience of this 
commonwealth. The issue has been, and 
remains : how long will Alabama abuse its 
sovereignity either for profit to the state 
or profit to anybody* * * 

“Those opposing the existing inhuman 
method will be charged with thought of 
politics ; every charge, every innuendo, the 
ingenuity of those paid to defend the 
system can devise will be brought against 
those who, in good conscience and good 
morals, oppose it. But the public will 
know that it is not expression of opinion 
but the testimony of the witnesses, that 
brings the public indictment against the 
system; against those who continue it, 
and those who profit by it* * * 

“It has been always, is now, and will 
continue to be, so long as it exists an issue 
solely of whether or not a penal system 
long since abolished by other states of the 


Cartoon by Harper, which appeared in Age-Herald. 


g Waged By His Four Dailies Against Present 
warted By Money Interests 


Union, shall continue to bring suspicion 
upon the high impulses of the citizenship 
of Alabama.” 

As desired and anticipated, a citizen- 
ship was aroused; it precipitated the issue 
into a pending gubernatorial campaign 
where finally the ending of the system 
must come. Aside from one candidate for 
Governor, who is the heir apparent of the 
present administration, responsible for the 
present continuance of the system, all of 
the other candidates for Governor have 
denounced it and pledged themselves as 
in favor of its abolition. 

It is now believed the system has been 
brought to bay. The sole remaining con- 
tractors, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company, controlled in New York; 
the Alabama By-Products Corporation, a 
merger of local and foreign capital, and 
the Montevallo Coal Company, a domestic 
concern, may, in the absence of immediate 
executive abrogation clear themselves of 
participation by revocation of their con- 
tracts. But whether the Governor acts, or 
these corporations refuse to further par- 
ticipate in money profits arising from such 
a system, the stun is setting on a form of 
contract, repulsive to our citizenship, and 
degrading in its effect upon our youth. 


Donald Ewing, of the New York 
World staff, spent three and a half weeks 
in Alabama and wrote a series of 12 
articles on the convict leasing system 
aow running in the New York daily. 

“It’s none of New York’s business,” 
Ewing was told, when he first questioned 
Alabama state officials. But eventually 
they became more cordial and aided him 
in making the investigation. 

Ewing, returning to New York this 
week, reported he was confident a clean- 
up would follow the forthcoming guber- 
natorial election. 


Ewing joined the World staff in 
February, 1925. Prior to that he was 
connected with the Chicago Tribune. 


He started newspaper work in 1916 on 
the Omaha News, following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Missouri. 
Then he joined the Associated Press 
until enlisting in the aviation corps for the 
World War. After the war, he returned 
to the Associated Press, Chicago office. 
He reported the Herrin, Ill, massacre 
in 1922. 

Leaving the Associated Press soon 
after, he served for a while on the 
staff of the Chicago Herald Examiner, 
before transfering to the Tribune. 


Coast Daily Increases Capital 
The San Diego (Cal.) Independent, a 


morning daily, has increased its capital- 
ization from $200,000 to $400,000. It was 
started Aug. 30, 1925. 


Williams Leaving R. Hoe & Co. 


Roy F. Williams, advertising manager 
of R. Hoe & Co., manufacturers of print- 
ing presses, New York, has been elected 
treasurer of the Ames Shovel & Tool 
Company, Boston, effective April 20. 


Mitchell Opens Philadelphia Office 
W. D. B. Mitchell, Philadelphia repre- 


sentative of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has opened an office in Phila- 
delphia in the Liberty Trust Building. 


Advertisers to Hold Golf Tourney 


The 1926 Spring tournament of the 
American Golf Association of Advertis- 
ing Interests will be held at Cooperstown, 


N. Y., June 19-26. 


Prize Contest in Ad Space 


Manufacturers of Duz, soap powder, 
are running a prize contest in newspaper 
advertising columns. No requests are 
made for free publicity, in New York, at 
least. 
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ATLANTIC CITY TIMES, NEW DAILY, TO 
BE LAUNCHED APRIL 11 


Evening and Sunday Paper Will Absorb Ventnor News, 
Weekly—George F. Goldsmith Is President and 
General Manager 


ATLANTIC CILVouN ap isston nave 
a new newspaper. Starting with the 
issue of Sunday, April 11, the Atlantic 
City Times will 
launch an eve- 
ning and Sunday 
publication. 

The _ Atlantic 

City Times traces 
its origin back to 
a conference held 
by George F. 
Goldsmith, . then 
advertising mana- 
ger of the Phila- 
delphia Public 
Ledger and_ the 
Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger and Gosce F. GoupsMi7H 
Lionel Scheuer 
and john’ D. 
Scheuer, owners of the Ventnor News 
and of the Amusement Publishing Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, following which 
Mr. Goldsmith resigned from the Public 
Ledger and associated himself with the 
Scheuer brothers to lay the foundation 
for the new paper. 

The new publication has been built 
largely around six personalities. These 
are Lionel and John D. Scheuer, Mr. 
Goldsmith, George F. Goldsmith, Jr., 
Francis C. Richter, managing editor, and 
William H. Rocap, sports editor. 

The Scheuer brothers with their father, 
the late Charles Scheuer, founded the 
Ventnor News, a weekly in 1907. The 
Ventnor News will be absorbed by the 
Times. They also publish every week 
the Amusement Guide of Atlantic City 
and the Philadelphia Amusement Book. 
During the summer season they publish 
amusement guide books for Asbury Park, 
Wildwood and Cape May, N. J. 

Closely associated with Mr. Goldsmith. 
who is president and general manager of 
the Times company, is George F. Gold- 
smith, Jr. After serving in the foreign 
advertising department of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, working out of its 
New York office, he went to Tokio, 
where for three years he was general 
manager of the Japan Advertiser. 

A complete new plant is being erected 
for the production of the Times. The 
Structure, located at North Carolina avy- 
enue and the Absecon boulevard, is 155 
by 100 feet, with modern equipment and 
daylight lighting throughout. The foun- 
dation has been laid for six stories. The 
first story is being rushed to completion 
and the mechanical and editorial de- 
partments will be, housed on this floor 
during the summer, the business office 
retaining its present downtown quarters 
at Atlantic and Kentucky avenues. Be- 
ginning Sept. 1, the remaining stories of 
the new building will be finished. 

When the building is completed the 
mechanical department will occupy the 
first floor and the editorial and busi- 
ness departments the second, while the 
third and fourth will be occupied by the 
Amusement Publishing Company. 

New equipment is being installed 
throughout the plant. A Goss octuple 
press is being erected, with Goss wet-mat 
stereotype equipment. Plans have been 
made for 16 linotypes, 11 of which are 
being installed now. The linotypes are 
equipped with electric pots and Margach 
feeders. In addition, a monotype type- 
casting and material machine and a Lud- 
low casting machine are being installed. 

A photo-engraving plant will occupy 
one section of the first floor, with a pho- 
tographic and art department. Ralph 
Myers, one of the directors will be me- 
chanical superintendent. 

Editorially the policy of the Times 
will be in keeping with the demands of 
the resort city, it was stated. Although 
giving attention primarily to its home 
held, Atlantic City, it will be a world 


newspaper, appealing to visitors from 
all over the nation to temporary resi- 
dents in various cities and states, as well 
as to the permanent residents of Atlantic 
City. 

The Times is a member of the A. N. P. 
A. and of the A. B. C. 

A general news service of the Interna- 
tional News Service and a sports and 
financial service from the United Press 
will supply the foundation for “telegraph” 
news. National politics will be covered 
by articles of Frederick Wiliam Wile 
and Mark Sullivan. 

Especial attention will be paid to real 
estate, financial and sports news. The 
financial section will give complete daily 
market reports, from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 

In sports, next to “Billy” Rocap’s daily 
review of the spot news of sport, racing 
will be stressed. 

The Sunday issue will contain eight 
pages of comics, a magazine section of 
local and national features and fiction, as 
well as the usual society section, local 
news and women’s activities. 

Francis C. Richter, Jr., managing 
editor, is a son of the well-known sports 
writer, Francis C. Richter. In addition 
to holding down the desk of sports editor 
on papers in ‘Cincinnati, San Antonio and 
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for 


Philadelphia, he has been city editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, news 
editor, Philadelphia Inquirer, and night 
editor, Philadelphia Press. ) 

The local staff will be under the direc- 
tion of M. C. Gilbert, city editor. Mr. 
Gilbert resigned as news editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer to join the staff 
of the Times. Mr. Gilbert will also 
handle dramatic criticisms. 

The copy desk will be headed by Guy 
Sullivan, for several years “in the slot” 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


LONDON PRESS NOTABLES DINE 


Lord Burnham and Lloyd George 
Among Guests of Ed L. Keen 


David Lloyd George and Bradford 
Merrill, general manager of the Hearst 
newspapers, were guests of honor at an 
informal luncheon given by Ed L. Keen, 
general European manager of the United 
Press, at the Savoy Hotel in London 
March 30th. 

Among those present were Lord Burn- 
ham, owner of the’ London Daily Tele- 
graph; Ralph D. Blumenfeld, editor Lon- 
don Daily Express; Charles A. McCurdy, 
managing director United Newspapers; 
Ernest A. Perris, editor, London Chron- 
icle; James Bone, London editor, Man- 
chester Guardian; J. Fred Essary, London 
correspondent, Baltimore Sun; Curtis 
Brown, Curtis Brown Syndicate, and Jes. 
L. Jones, of the United Press London 
staff. 


London Underground Advertises 
The London Underground Railroad is 
advertising regularly in London newspa- 
pers. 


FAMOUS FLAGPOLE NOW A.A.C.W. GAVELS 


President Howard C. Story of Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia (left), presents 
to Chairman Rowe Stewart, of the club convention committee, the first of 150 
historic gavels which Poor Richard Club will send to advertising clubs whose 
delegates attend 22d convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


World in Philadelphia next June. 


The gavels were made from the flagpole 


which stood atop Independence Hall since the Civil War. 


ANTI-VICE SOCIETY 
CRITICISES PRESS 


Newspapers Using Influence in Favor 
of Indecency, New York Group De- 
clares—Says Second Class Privi- 
lege Too Easily Granted 


Newspapers are using their influence 
in favor of indecency, the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice 
charged in its annual report made public 
last week. They are interested mainly in 
dollars and cents and do not. wish to 
give offense to big amusement and pub- 
lication interests, the report asserted. 
“Salacious and demoralizing” magazines. 
were also attacked by the society, of which 
John S. Sumner is secretary. 


Tabloid newspapers were characterized 
in the report as “a menace to any home 
from many angles.” 

Concerning other newspapers, the re- 
port says: ‘‘Real newspapers have also 
been gross offenders against public de- 
cency during the last year, particularly 
in their exploitation, as important and 
prominent news, of the filthy details of an 
annulment proceeding in a neighboring 
county. 

“The average newspaper today lacks. 
the character and integrity of the journal 
of a generation ago,” the report asserts, 
“and many, by their editorial and news. 
policies, are direct incentives to lawless- 
ness. When editorial writers from day 
to day condone and make light of offenses 
against the criminal law, they cannot dis- 
claim a partial responsibility for the epi- 
demic of lawlessness now prevailing.” 

Under the title of “Magazines,” the re- 
port says: 

“The news stands and other places of 
display and sale are swamped with a mass 
of salacious and demoralizing periodical 
publications. Local efforts have beem 
made throughout the country to improve 
conditions, usually through warnings from 
the police and prosecuting authorities. Of 
course such efforts are spasmodic and 
limited in good results. 


“We believe that more could be done 
by the Postal and Department of Justice 
officials to prevent distribution of offensive 
matter by mail or in interstate commerce. 
They say, however, that no more of a 
preventive nature can be done as the law 
stands, and they are unable to suggest any 
helpful change in the law. 


‘We believe that the second-class mail- 
ing privilege on which publishers depend 
for’ low’ ‘carrying cost is too freely 
granted. As to interstate commerce by 
other means than the mails, the Depart- 
ment of Justice does not feel called upon 
to investigate the nature of periodicals 
prior to distribution, but merely to ex- 
amine complaints received after distribu- 
tion, and after the damage has beer 
done. This is not in accord with the 
modern idea of preventive measures to 
counteract harmful influences.” 


“FOUR A” DIRECTORS TO MEET 


May Give Dinner to Publishers’ Con- 
vention Week 


Directors of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies will meet in 
New York, April 10. Possibility of giv- 
ing a luncheon or dinner to publishers 
during A, N. P. A. convention week it 
New York April 19-24 will be discussed, 
according to James O’Shaugnessy, asso- 
ciation secretary. 

Prof. Daniel Starch, director of the A. 
A. A. A. Bureau of Research, will discuss 
recently completed circulation surveys. 
Committee chairmen are scheduled to 
make important reports. 


Fildes Sells Key West Call 


Frank P. Fildes, publisher of the 
Miami (Fla.) Tribune and Palm Beach 
Times, who last week bought the Key 
West Morning Call sold that paper om 
March 26, to Coleman Duncan of Miami, 
Associated with Mr. Duncan is Charles 
R. Hansen, also of Miami. 


| 
| 
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AUDIT BUREAU FOR ARGENTINA DAILY’S GOAL 


Jorge A. Mitre, Editor of La Nacion, 
Inaugurated System on 


RGANIZATION in the Argentine 

of a body similar to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is the ambition 
of Jorge A. Mitre, director of Buenos 
Aires La Nacion. Mr. Mitre arrived 
in New York last week from Paris, after 
completing an inspection trip of La 
Nacion’s European bureaus. At the First 
Pan-American Press Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 7-13, he is scheduled 
to be one of the chief speakers. He will 
follow President Coolidge on the plat- 
form the first convention day. In an 
interview with Epiror & Purtisuer, he 
unfolded his aims for auditing the cir- 
culations of Argentine newspapers, and 
told of the success which had followed 
inauguration of other American press 
methods in his country in the past seven 
years. 

“It was my first hope,’ Mr. Mitre 
declared, “that the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations of this country could be per- 
suaded to come to the Argentine and 
establish a branch there. Such a step, 
I believed, would have resulted in ma- 
terial benefits to both the advertisers and 
the publishers of my country. 

“T invited your Bureau to come, offer- 
ing to pay all the necessary expenses. 
But my offer was declined. I was told 
that the Bureau had received similar 
offers from other countries, but had de- 
cided definitely upon the policy of con- 
fining their activities to the North Ameri- 
can continent. I was disappointed, 
naturally, but I have not entirely given 
up hope that in Argentina some day 
there will- be founded an institution at 
least similar to the American A. B. (.” 

For the present, Mr. Mitre said he 
has done the next best thing; he has 
taken a step which he hopes may even- 
tually lead to the formation of a na- 
tional newspaper and magazine circula- 
tion audit bureau in his native republic. 

A little more than a year ago he began 
having the circulation of his own daily 
newspaper, La Nacion, audited. Three 
large accounting firms, one American, one 
British, and one Argentine, have heen 
engaged. A quarterly audit is made by 
these firms, and the results are then 
made public. The three firms employed 
are Arturo A. Zoppi, the national pub- 
lic accountant; Deloite, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., an American concern; and Price, 
Waterhouse, Saller & Co., an English 
company. 

“Although we-have been auditing our 
circulation only a comparatively short 
time, it has proved entirely successful.” 
Mr. Mitre continued. ‘Business men at 
the start realized the value of an audited 
circulation. 

“With the exception of one magazine, 
however, La Nacion is still the only 
publication in Argentina auditing its 
circulation. The newspapers issue their 
own circulation claims as was the case 
in the United States before the A. B. C. 
Was established. 

“We would welcome it if other news- 
Papers would begin auditing their cir- 
culations.” 

Circulation auditing is only the most 
recent American publishing idea which 
Mr. Mitre imported from the United 
States and put into practice in the 
Argentine. He visited this country first 
shortly after the World War, and, after 
a searching study, became an enthusi- 
astic disciple of American newspaper 
methods. On his return to Buenos Aires 
he immediately began to “Americanize” 
La Nacion. 

While he is both editor and publisher 
of La Nacion, a family property, Mr. 
Mitre is, it appeared, chiefly interested 
in the editorial side of the business. 
When he was interviewed in the paper’s 
New York office, of which W. W. Davies 
1S manager, he was most enthusiastic 
when responding to questions of editorial 
character. 

“The first thing I did when I returned 
to Buenos Aires in 1919 after visiting 


“I see the greatest good aris- 


the 
Congress of Journalists. 


Pan - American 
News- 
paper problems are universal. 
There is much the visiting edi- 
tors may learn from their North 
American colleagues. 


ing from 


And we, 
too, I believe, have much in- 
formation to give in return.” 
—Jorge A. Mitre, 


Buenos Aires La Nacion. 


director, 


this country was to change the make-up 
of La Nacion’s first page. It was the 
custom of my country to fill this page 
with advertising matter. We were first 
to start filling it with the most important 
news of each day, properly headlined, in 
the manner of American newspapers. 
Success accompanied this venture.. Our 
circulation began almost at once to climb 
upwards. 

“Then we brought an American news- 
paper advertising manager to La Nacion 
from New York to introduce American 
advertising methods. This also proved 
a_ benefit.” 

Mr. Mitre said he “made haste slowly” 
in introducing American newspaper 
practices. It was only nine months ago, 
he said, that his paper became the first 
in Buenos Aires to use telephones in 
soliciting classified advertisements. 

He was told it would be disliked by 
Buenos Aires business mens that it 
would hinder rather than aid the classi- 
fied business; that a newspaper might be 
able to obtain business by this supposedly 
efficient method, but that it would-be 
dificult, if not impossible, to collect 
money for the advertisements so received. 

Nevertheless, making up his mind sud- 
denly, Mr. Mitre cabled an order for 
special telephone head-pieces to La 
Nacion’s New York office. Ad-takers 
were trained in the American fashion, 
and the classified columns, according to 
Mr. Mitre, are showing a_ substantial 
increase. 

Mr. Mitre said in his opinion Argen- 
tine newspaper men were today on’a par 
with their American colleagues. A re- 
porter, he said, is paid an average 
equivalent to $40 a week, which has a 
purchasing power in Buenos Aires of 
$80 a week here. The newspapers of 
Argentine are allowed free access to 
governmental news. It is very easy for 
the reporters to see government officials. 

The director of La Nacion takes par- 
ticular pride in the cable news service 


which it has built up in the last few 
years. ; ; 
“We receive,” he said “approximately 


8,000 words of cable news every day. 
This may seem a small amount to an 
American newspaper editor, but, if he 
takes into consideration that the cable 
charges to Argentine are much higher 
from almost all news sources than to 
the United States, he may realize what 
this means. 

“Supplementing the foreign news re- 
port of the Associated Press, we have 
our own correspondents in private bur- 
eaus in all European capitals.” 


Jorge A. Mitre 


M~ Mitre was asked, during the inter- 
view, what he thought the Pan-Ameri- 
can Press Congress could accomplish of 
benefit to the two American continents. 

“I see its greatest good arising simply 
from the contact between publishers of 
the North and South,” he replied. “News- 
paper problems are universal. By con- 
versation and observation there’is much 
that the visiting editors may learn from 
the Americans. And we, too, I believe, 
have much information to give in return. 

“To many of the visitors, perhaps, the 
Congress will provide experiences, simi- 
lar to thosé I had on my first trip, oppor- 
tunities to watch American newspaper 
methods in operation, which might well 
be carried back to their home plants and 
introduced with success.” 

When in Buenos Aires, Mr. Mitre is 
active daily as editor of La Nacion, and 
during his travels he keeps in constant 
touch with his associates. Just before 
he left for Europe, he started an editorial 
campaign for elimination of grade cross- 
ings in Buenos Aires and the other day 
learned that the crusade was progressing 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

“Buenos Aires has grown  tremen- 
dously in the last few years,’ Mr. Mitre 
said, explaining the anti-grade crossing 
crusade. “Railroad crossings, once in 
country districts, now cross city streets, 
creating danger points and traffic prob- 
lems. We also want Buenos Aires to 
be a city beautiful and are attacking the 
grade crossings on aesthetic grounds.” 

Mr. Mitre said all Argentine was in 
a prosperous condition today. As an 
index to the prosperity he was claiming, 


he pointed out that during last year 
$4,200,000 worth of automobiles were 
imported from America into his 
country. 

“They were sold to the people of 


Argentine largely through newspaper ad- 
vertising,” he said. 

Mr. Mitre said the libel laws of his 
country were very reasonable. They 
were not, he said, as strict as they are 
in America or Great Britain. It is very 
hard to collect damages against a news- 
paper he pointed out, if the newspaper 
prints a retraction. The plaintiff must 
prove actual injury as a result of the 
publication of a libel to collect from a 
newspaper, he added. 

For the last 13 years, Mr. Mitre has 
been the directing editor of La Nacion. 
Before taking over this important post 
he spent four years in various sub-de- 
partments, learning the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

On this intends to 


present trip, he 


Promoting Campaign for Certified Circulation Reports, and Has 
His Paper—In U. S. to Attend Pan-Press Meeting 


remain in the United States a month. 

Stanley Clague, director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations at Chicago, tele- 
graphed Epitor & PustYSier: 

“We informed La Nacion that we re- 
gretted we could not extend the activities 
of the bureau to the Argentine. But, 
in 1923, we co-operated with Je AS iMe= 
Neil, circulation manager of La Nacion, 
who was then endeavoring to establish 
an audit bureau in Buenos Aires.” 


OTHER DELEGATES ARRIVE 


Aires 


Treatment Described 


Buenos 


Editorial 


La Prenza’s 


Thoroughness in treating all news and 
editorial topics is characteristic of leading 
South American newspapers, according to 
J. B. Powers, assistant South American 
Manager of the United Press, who reached 
this country this week to attend the Pan- 
American Press Congress in Washington, 
On the same boat with Mr. Powers were 
Dr. Maximo Soto Hall, representing 
Buenos Aires La Prensa and Conrado Eg- 
gers Lecour, of Buenos Aires La Razon, 
delegates to the congress. 

“Many South American newspaper 
editors are so serious in their editorial 
viewpoint that they would consider the 
average North American manner of 
handling an editorial page slap-dash,” Mr. 
Powers said. 

“La Prensa, for instance, has a staff 
of 10 men who do nothing but write edi- 
torials. Each of these editorial writers is 
a specialist on one subject. There are 
political specialists, specialists in foreign 
affairs, and on legal, medical, and general 
scientific matters. An editorial writer is 
allowed a week or more to prepare one 
editorial. 

“Editorials in La Prensa are not con- 
fined to one page. The leading editorial 
is the first reading matter in each day’s 
paper, following after the first few pages 
which are given over to classified adver- 
tising. 

The same thoroughness applies to the 
handling of news stories. La Prensa 
averages every day from 80 to 100 
columns of from 12 to 15 pages of solid 
reading matter.” 

Dr. Soto Hall, La Prensa’s delegate, is 
an editorial writer who specializes on 
Latin-American affairs and archeology. 

He was a delegate to the last Pan- 
American Conference held in San Diego, 
Cal. Mr. Lecour is pro-secretary of the 
editorial department of La Razon, im- 
portant evening newspaper of Buenos 
Aires. 

Other Latin-American newspaper men 
who have so far arrived in New York 
for the Congress include: 

Carlos D. Fernandez, Rio de Janeiro 
O Paiz; Joao Castaldi, Sao Paulo A 
Capital; Paulo Hasslocher, director, Rio 
de Janeiro A. B. C. and Journal do Com- 
mercio; Carlos Gonzalez Saavedra, La 
Paz (Bolivia) La Republica: Luis Es- 
Ppinosa Saravia, La Paz La Reforma; 
Rafael Huete, San Jose (Costa Rica) 
Diario; Joaquin Vargas Coto, San Jose 
Diario de Costa Rica. 

Filiberto Aguero y Rosales, Manzanillo 
(Cuba) La Defensa; Arturo Pellerano 
Sarda, director, Santo Domingo (Do- 
minican Republic) Listin Diaro: Emilio 
Garcia Godoy, La Vega (Dominican Re- 
public) El Progreso; Julio Herrera, San 
Pedro de Macoris (Dominican Republic ) 
Boletin Mercantil; Francisco Sanabia, 
Santo Domingo Nuevo Diario. 

Julio Lopez Pineda, Guatemala City 
Diario de Guatemala; Luis Rosado Vega, 
Merida (Mexico) Revista de Yucatan: 
Juan Malpica Silva, Vera Crug El Dic- 
tamen; Carlos Menendez, Merida El 
Dario de Yucatan; Ramon Diaz Collazo, 
San. Juan (Porto Rico) La Corre- 
spondencia de Puerto Rico; Alexander 
Mayorga-Rivas, San Salvador Diario del 
Salvador. 
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SPORT PICTURES HAVE WIDEST APPEAL 
ROTO EDITOR’S SURVEY SHOWS 


Movie and Theatrical Views Rank Second In Appeal, News 
and Educational Tied For Third—Says Local Per- 
sonality Portraits of Limited Appeal 


By E. LESLIE WATHEN 
Rotogravure Editor, Buffalo Courier 


HEN rotogravure pictorial sections 

made their first bow to the public 
it was an easy task to find plenty of 
good photographic material, but in the 
past six years the demand for photographs 
for use on the daily picture pages has 
caused roto editors no end of worry and 
trouble. It is not unusual for an editor 
to have a batch of photos selected for 
a page and then pick up a noon edition 
of one of the dailies and see several of 
the pictures he had selected that morn- 
ing in print. 

You say, “Why not subscribe to a 
photo service that can give him exclusive 
pictures?” The answer is, “He does.” 
But anything of real importance is cov- 
ered by every photo service in the coun- 
try. 

The photographers all get the same 
pictures, though usually from different 
angles. The greater part of photo- 
graphs, supplied by services, that can be 
used in roto are what may be termed, 
“feature pictures.” Under this heading 
may be mentioned such pictures as: The 
recently completed allegorical bronze 
doors by Pompeo Coppini; the female 
Gompers; the U. S. S. Detroit up for 
repairs; spectacular ice skating at Si 
Moritz; prize greyhounds; gaudily striped 
suspenders for milady, etc., etc. Few 
if any news pictures can be used in roto 
due to the length of time in preparation, 
which is from ten days to a week in ad- 
vance of the date of publication. 

Now comes the question, “What kind 
of pictures should the rotogravure edi- 
tor use?” No one person can give a 
definite answer to this question because 
conditions vary in the different cities. 
However, I am going to submit to readers 
of Eprtor & PUBLISHER my own views 
on the subject of pictorial copy. In the 
first place, I believe the various classes 
of photographs and their effect on the 
reading public should be carefully an- 
alyzed. I have tried to find out what 
kind of pictures interest the greatest 
number of readers through the use of 
questionnaires and personal tests. On 
the questionnaires I listed the following 
classes of pictures and asked the readers 
to mark their choice with an “X”: News 
pictures, scenic views, art (paintings, 
sculpture, etc.), educational, sports, 
theatrical and movie, baby pictures, and 
at the end of the column a blank space 
was provided for subjects not already 
mentioned. 

The personal test was conducted as 
follows: I would hand a batch of pic- 
tures containing one picture of every 
classification I could think of to any per- 
son who might chance to come to my 
office. I also tried it on personal friends, 
and asked them to select the picture they 
were most interested in. While they 
were looking through pictures I also 
noted which one they looked at the long- 
est. The results of these tests were: 
Sports, first place; Movie and Theatrical 
pictures, second place; News and Edu- 
cational pictures were tied for third place. 
The results were quite logical when you 
consider that nearly every one is inter- 
ested in some form of sport and that 
every city and village has one or more 
movie theaters that are packed to the 
doors at every performance. News and 
educational pictures satisfy the people’s 
curiosity by showing them actual pic- 
tures of the events of the day and of 
discoveries of science they have read 
about in the daily news dispatches. <A 
page of pictures we ran of King Tut- 
Ankh-Amen’s coffin and mask, the first 
released by the Egyptian government, is 
my idea of an A-l rotogravure feature 
and I don’t think I exaggerate when I 
say that this particular feature had 100 
per cent reader interest. 


Rotogravure editors have to use a cer- 
tain number of page features, but these 
features must be of more or less gen- 


E. Leslie Wathen 


eral interest. For example, the follow- 
ing topics treated as page features are 
of general interest to the greatest major- 
ity; Motor tours (summer feature) ; 
Fashions; Art exhibitions; Pets; Radio 
Stans: Omnts OL imterest at asp mrte (Some 
place within easy reach of your city); A 
Day in a Movie Studio; To the North 
Pole by Air; etc. Pages carrying baby 
pictures and snaps of men about town 
are too personal to have any great value. 
Your appeal is limited. We will sup- 
pose that at a fair average 20 people are 
interested in each individual shown on a 
page, and suppose there are 20 such pic- 
tures on a page, that would give you 
400 interested readers. To go further, 
say 1,000 people were actually interested 
and your Sunday circulation is 100,000 or 
more. That means that 99,000 people 
skip over this page of personalities. Then 
consider in the case of baby pictures the 
mothers who are slighted because their 
baby’s picture was not large enough to 
suit them, or it should have been placed 
at the top because it was much _ better 
looking than the picture of Mrs. Smith’s 
“kid.”’ Then the mothers you have 
pleased find fault because the picture had 
some grease smeared on it or the corner 
was torn. In return for your efforts you 
stand to lose 9 to 1 rather than make 
any circulation gain. This is to say 
nothing of the thousands who say, “I 
don’t see why they should fill the paper 
with children’s pictures,” and, “Who 
cares about other people’s kids.’ Local 
group pictures of baseball teams, clubs, 
societies, banquets, etc., can be used to 
good advantage in the back pages of the 
section and as fillers when you are short 
of material. Groups must be treated in 
accordance to the size and importance 
of the organization or event. The use 
of too many group pictures in one issue 
is a mistake. 

The personality ruling does not apply 
to all newspapers, but it does apply to 
papers with a circulation of 100,000 or 
more. Smaller newspapers find that 
playing personalities helps build and gain 
friends, but the larger publications have 
to be metropolitan in their pictorial pol- 
icy. The roto editor should analyze his 
field and determine what class of picture 
will interest the majority. Take the 
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Palm Beach Post for instance, its appeal 
is society. and real estate. Each paper 
has its own problems. 

Papers in cities such as New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
etc., have to, or should, have a_ ruling 
on what personalities rate space in their 
rotogravure sections. Persons of no con- 
sequence should not be pictured in roto- 
gravure just because they have read your 
paper for the past 10 or 20 years, or 
because they will purchase ten extra 
copies of the paper and send them to their 
friends in Squedunk or some place that 
does not concern you. 

The best formula to build circulation 
through the rotogravure supplement is 
first: An interesting variety of pictures 
of general, and second, a well printed 
section. This is accomplished by insist- 
ing that your roto plant produce quality 
work. There is nothing worse than a 
poorly printed rotogravure section. 


This is the second of a serves of ar- 
ticles on rotogravure written by E. Leshe 
Wathen exclusively for Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, 


HISTORY OF CLASSIFIED 
AUTHOR LOSES SUIT 


Court of Appeals Dismisses $25,000 
Action Against N. Y. Telegram— 
Right of Writer to His Work 


Involved 


Arpany, N. Y., March 30.—An unusual 
case involving the rights of a writer to 
the product of his talent as opposed to 
those of his employer, was argued before 
the Court of Appeals today in the appeal 
of E. Rodgers Sylvester from a decision 
of the lower courts dismissing his com- 
plaint against the New York Herald 
Company, publisher of the New York 
Telegram, to recover $25,000 damages for 
an alleged libel. 

At the request of his employer Sylves- 
ter wrote “The Story of Classified Ads,” 
which was published by the Telegram as 
a pamphlet and advertised for sale as hav- 
ing been written by Gilbert N. Gunder- 
sen, classifed manager of the Telegram. 

His counsel, Otto C. Sommerich, argued 
that although the story became the prop- 
erty of the employer, by reason of making 
a false statement as to its authorship, Syl- 
vester had been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of claiming it as his work, or of 
establishing a reputation as a writer; that 
there is an implied understanding that the 
work of an employee shall not be falsely 
attributed to another, and if done there 
is a liability in damages. 

Justice Black, in dismissing the case, 
held that since the plaintiff's name was 
not mentioned and since the public did 
not know him to be the author of the 
article the false statement of authorship 
did not constitute a libel for which dam- 
ages could be assessed. 

R. O. Willguss appeared as attorney 
for the New York Herald Company. 


International Buys Lumber Company 


The International Paper Company has 
purchased the Stanne Lumber Company 
of Toronto from Norwegian interests. 
The consideration was approximately 
$300,000. International has also taken 
options on further private limits in east- 
ern Ontario. 


125 Carriers Taken on Trip 


The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
management March 28 gave 125 of the 
348 carriers of those papers an “educa- 
tional tour” to Duluth, Superior, Wis., 
and along the North Shore of Lake 
Superior. The 125 had won the excursion 
trip by canvassing in their spare time 
for new subscribers. 


Thomas F. Woodlock on I. C. C. 


Thomas F. Woodlock, last week elected 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was at one time editor of 
the Wall Street Journal and also finan- 
cial editor of the New York Sun. 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
HAD RECORD YEAR 


Net Earnings of $22,285,596 Reported 
for 1925, an Increase of $1,448,902 
Over Previous Year—Newspapers 
Form Backbone of Advertising 


By Frank Harwoop 


Advertising Manager, American Tobacco 
Company 


(Last year was a banner year in_ the 
history of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Net earnings for 1925 were $22,- 
285,596, @ new high record. There was 
an increase in earnings of $1,448,902 
over the previous year. The company 
invested more than $2,000,000 m news- 
paper space. Mr. Harwood this week 
contributes the second article to a serves 
obtained by EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
on the question: “Why I make news- 
papers the backbone of my campaign.’) 


Newspaper advertising brings in the 
business. 

In a single sentence that is the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company’s explanation of 
the fact that the newspapers are the 
media forming 
the backbone of 
each year’s ad- 
vertising pro- 
gram, Magazines, 
billboards,  elec- 
tric signs, and 
other forms of 
sidered simply 
publicity are con- 
su p p lementary 
media. 

Persistency 
stands in first 
place in our com- 
pany’s advertis- 
ing credo. To 
carry out that be- 
lief, the place to turn, we have decided, 
is to the newspaper. The newspaper de- 
livers daily value to the advertiser. 

To be worth while at all, advertising 
must be done consistently. The com- 
petitive tobacco field makes the building 
of brands a slow process. Not only to 
increase the volume of business, but also 


Frank Harwoop 


to insure the volume already obtained, 


brand names must be kept constantly 


before the public. 


The public’s constant companion is 
To meet and talk with 


an advertiser to go to the public through 
the doorway of the newspaper column, 
which opens up into the nation’s homes? 

Whether used in localized promotion 
or as the basis of a national campaign, 
the newspaper furnishes efficient service. 
Some 2,000 newspapers, including week- 
lies, carry our frequent messages to the 
smoking public. The results we have 
obtained and are continuing to obtain 
are cheap at the price such advertising 
costs. 

We are entirely satisfied. 


A. P. TRAFFIC CHANGES 


New Market Service Completed—Print- 
ers for Various Members 


Completion of wire facilities providing 
a new two-hour market service for As- 
sociated Press members was announced 
this week by Milton Garges, traffic super- 
intendent. The market wire parallels 


virtually the entire A. P. trunk system | 


and extends approximately 10,000 miles, 
Mr. Garges said. 


Previously market reports were sent 


at about four o’clock daily over the | 


regular night wire. 
new system, leading newspaper members 
are being furnished complete stock tables 
45 minutes after the close of the New 
York Stock Exchange at 3 o’clock, it 1s 
claimed. 


North Carolina members taking the | 
night A. P. report effective some time 
next month will be connected by double | 


d | 


circuit, a Morse wire being parallele 
with a high speed printer. The same 


service is also being installed in Georgia | 
and in Pennsylvania connecting big mem> — 


ber dailies. : 


< 


As a result of the 


| 


\ 


\ 
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STEWART SAYS P. O. DEFICIT WILL BE $31,000,000 


Joint Congressional Commission Resumes Hearin 
With Newspaper Class Unchanged. 


ASHINGTON, April 1.—Postoffice 

department officials anticipate a de- 
ficit of approximately $31,000,000 by the 
end of the current fiscal year (July 30) 
according to testimony given this week 
before the joint congressional postal com- 
mission created to handle the postal rate 
problem, : 
_ This estimate of expenditures exceeding 
receipts developed during the testimony 
of Joseph Stewart, special executive as- 
sistant to Postmaster General Harry S. 
New. Mr. Stewart figured postal re- 
ceipts for the current fiscal year will not 
exceed $676,000,000, while expenditures 
will total $707,000,000. 

Mr. New did not appear before the 
commission when it resumed hearings 
Tuesday. Instead, Mr. Stewart presented 
the department’s recommendations for 
revision of postal rates. 

Spokesmen for the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the 
National Editorial Association were on 
qaand, but Mr. Stewart consumed so much 
‘ime in submitting an array of figures 
0 support the department’s recommenda- 
ions that they were forced to wait until 
Friday and Saturday to take the stand. 

One significant feature of the depart- 
nent’s statement was the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s opposed reduction in rates on third 
ind fourth class mail matter. No recom- 
mendation was made for or against any 
shange in second class postage rates. Mr. 
New did, however, recommend reduction 
in the rate of transient second class mail 
natter which consists of newspapers and 
nagazines mailed by the public. His rec- 
ommendation is the rates be reduced from 
wo cents to one cent for each two ounces, 
regardless of distance carried. 

Although this week’s hearings were 
wimarily a continuation of those held 
ast summer and fall by the commission, 
special consideration was given the 
McKellar bill recently introduced in the 
senate, which among other provisions, in- 
‘ludes restoration of the 1920 schedule of 
‘ates on second class mail. 

All classes of publishers are agreed on 
he program for the 1920 schedule of rates 
vhich would make special reductions in 
‘ates on advertising portions of publica- 
ions in all zones. 

Senator McKellar (Democrat), of 
Tennessee, a member of the commission 
ind author of the bill, expressed the be- 
fief the increased postal rates ordered 
inder the act of 1925 are responsible for 
he falling off in receipts. He also told 
tpirorR & PusBLisHER he is confident his 
ill will receive favorable consideration, 
Considerable surprise was manifested 
t the action taken by the commission in 

arring Richard H. Lee, attorney for the 
ational council of business mail users, 
rom further appearance before it. Mr. 
e is director of the national campaign 
f the council which represents direct 
lail organization and parcel post ship- 
ers, 

The commission based its action upon 
letter written by Mr. Lee to some of 
IS associates, in which he urged them 
> Carry on a letter-writing campaign on 
ehalf of lower postage rates. The chief 

jection to Lee’s activities was the alle- 
ation that he asked his associates to 
tite “nasty letters” to senators and 
¢ngressmen in an effort to get action on 
dstal rate revision at this session. 

The direct mail and parcel post organ- 
ations have stated that they will have 

her representatives present their case 
ject to the commission. It was ex- 
jained that the barring of the attorney 
jr the third and. fourth class users af- 
cted Lee personally and not the council. 
|The Lee letter was mailed from New 

ork, it was stated, and accused Sena- 
T Moses, chairman of the commission 
_ delaying action on legislation in an 
fort to prevent rate revision this ses- 
n, a 

Senator Moses read the letter and ex- 


By BART CAMPBELL 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


plained Mr. Lee had been barred in ex- 
ecutive session of the commission by an 
unanimous vote. 

The Postmaster General recommended 
to the Special Joint Sub-committee on 
Postal Rates of Congress, the following: 

That the rate on post cards be restored 
to 1 cent each. 

A new and important recommendation 
that legislation be enacted providing for 
a “C. O. D. post card.” Such legislation 
would authorize the Postmaster General 
to accept for transmission in the mails 
business reply cards under conditions pre- 
scribed by him at postage thereon at the 
regular rate for post card and an ad- 
ditional postage charge of not more than 
2 cents on each card to be collected on 
delivery to the original mailer. Provision 
is made for safeguarding the compensa- 
tion and allowances to the various classes 
of postmasters. It is estimated that such 
a system will result in a material increase 
in postal revenues, and furnish another 
postal facility of special importance and 
advantage to the public. 

The Postmaster General makes an- 
other recommendation on a matter which 
was not covered in the act of 1925. 

“The law requires that mail matter of 
the first class upon which one full rate 
of postage has been prepaid must be 
forwarded to destination,” the report 
read. “This requirement is taken ad- 
vantage of by a number of concerns by 
mailing heavy first class matter with de- 
ficient postage. This failure to prepay the 
postage not only causes an additionai 
handling by both clerical and carrier 
forces, but requires more time for hand- 
ling and delivery and consequently en- 
tails additional expense and labor. It is 
recommended that in such cases if the 
postage is short only one rate the deficient 
postage only shall be collected, but if 
short more than one rate the deficient 
postage and an additional charge of 1 cent 
for each ounce or fraction thereof shall 
be collected. 

“The act of 1925 made certain changes 
in rates on second class mail matter, in- 
cluding that applying to transient second 


class, so-called, that is, publications 
entered as second class when sent by 
others than publishers or newsagents. 


These are the publications sent by the 
public to friends, etc. 

“The act increased the rates for such 
matter, making them 2 cents for each 2 
ounces or fraction for weights not ex- 
ceeding 8 ounces and for weights for 
matter exceeding 8 ounces the parcel post 
rates to apply. 

“The Postmaster ‘General did not 
recommend this rate and points out that 
the increase is excessive and has reduced 
the mailings of this class of matter large- 
ly and the revenue of the Department ac- 
cordingly. 

“Fe therefore renews his recommenda- 
tion made in November that the rate be 
fixed at 1 cent for each 2 ounces, regard- 
less of distance carried. 

“The Postmater General shows that the 
rates on third class matter and on fourth 
class matter fixed by the act of 1925 have 
approximately produced the results ex- 
pected by the Congress in raising ad- 
ditional revenue from them. He there- 
fore believes that there should be no 
change made in the rates for these classes. 

“The Postmaster General makes no 
recommendation for changes in registry, 
insurance, collect-on-delivery, return re- 
ceipts, special delivery and money orders, 
but makes a recommendation for an im- 
portant change in regard to the special 
handling charge. At present this charge 
does not cover special delivery of the 
article. He recommends that the terms 
of the provision be enlarged so as to in- 
sure special delivery as well as special 
handling and that the rates be graduated 


on the basis of weight, the new rates te 
range from 15 to 35 cents. There is a 
special exception with regard to the 
higher rate and where the mailer does not 
wish special delivery he may have the 
special handling at the rate of 25 cents.” 


ASKS PROBE OF OBSCENE 
MATTER IN MAILS 


Rep. Elliott Offers Resolution Calling 
for Investigation by Six Members 
of Congress to Sift 
Charges 


A Congressional investigation of the 
alleged circulation and transportation of 
obscene, indecent, and lascivious written 
printed and pictorial matter was requested 
in a House resolution presented March 30 
by Rep. Richard N. Elliott, of Indiana. 

The resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, read as follows: 

“Resolved, That a joint committee is 
hereby created, to be composed of three 
members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and three 
members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker of ‘the 
House of Representatives. Such joint 
committee shall conduct an investigation 
to determine the truth or falsity of al- 
legations which have been made that ob- 
scene, indecent, and lascivious written, 
printed, and pictorial matter has been and 
is being circulated through the mails and 
transported in interstate commerce, and to 
determine the advisability of enacting 
remedial legislation. The joint committee 
shall report its findings to the Congress 
together with such recommendations as it 
may deem advisable. 

“The joint committee is authorized to 
hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
places during the sessions and recesses of 
the present Congress, to require by sub- 
poena and otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to have such printing and binding done, 
and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic service in reporting such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. Subpoenas for witnesses 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman. The expenses of the joint 
committee shall be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, and one- 
half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman.” 


PICTURE RATES INCREASED 


Underwood & Underwood and Interna- 
tional Announce New Prices 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc., New 
York photographers, this week announced 
a new price schedule showing increased 
rates to daily and Sunday newspapers. 
International Newsreel is also boosting 
prices, but would not specify what the 
new charges would be when questioned 
by Eprror & PusrisHer. Queries made 
to other picture syndicates brought replies 
that they intended to keep prevailing 
rates, for the present at least. 

The new U. &. U. price schedule, which 
became effective April 1, lists a minimum 
charge to daily and Sunday newspapers 
for publication in news sections of $5, an 
increase of $2 over the old charge. The 
minimum charge to rotogravure sections 
is now listed at $10, compared with $5. 


gs—New Urges Lower Third and Fourth Class Rates, 
—Publishers’ Representatives to Testify 


The International schedule, effective 
April 1, is understood to be similar on 
these items. 

Frank A. Eaton, manager of the news 
picture division of U. & U., said the 
price boost was due to increased and un- 
avoidable production costs. 

“Although the cost of obtaining, manu- 
facturing and distributing news pictures 
has more than doubled in the last 16 
years, selling prices of such pictures have 
remained the same,” he pointed out. 

‘Wide World Photos Inc., Acme News- 
pictures, and P. & A. Photos Inc., will 
maintain present rates, Eprtor & Pup- 
LISHER was told. Kadel & Herbert stated 
they were undecided whether to increase 
prices or not. 

Underwood & Underwood’s new sched- 
ule also lists the following: to weekly and 
monthly magazines, $5; to trade papers, 
house organs, and religious publications, 
$3; to book publishers, $5; to advertisers 
for use in advertisements, $10; to artists 
for sketch purposes, $3; for personal 
use, $1; for mat services, $5. 


BUFFALO PAPERS’ LINAGE 


Clerical Error Showed February Busi- 
ness Running Behind 1925 


A clerical error in the compilation of 
February, 1925-1926, newspaper linage 
figures for 30 cities by the New York 
Evening Post Statistical Department in- 
dicated that the 1926 total for Buffalo was 
considerably less than that for 1925. The 
compiler had compared February figures 
with those for January, instead of the 
records for February, 1925. The correct 
figures, as reported by DeLisser Brothers, 
follows: 


Paper 1926 1925 Gain 
Gourienn ee 521,920. 555,466 33,546* 
Express... ._. 418,642 382,390 36,252 
IN@WS. Galle ars 1,065,065 981,635 83,430 
Sian’ oan. 99628 151.983 52.355* 
Times 910,838 837/739 73,099 

3,016,093 2,909,213 106,870 
*Loss 


SEEK TO BAR PUBLISHERS 


Postoffice Department Objects to Their 
Intervention in Mail Rate Case 


The Postoffice Department asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, March 
29, to decline to give the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association the right 
to intervene in proceedings instituted by 
railroads for increased mail transporta- 
tion rates. 

To grant the publishers’ petitions, the 
department said, would be to divest the 
Postmaster General of the discretion con- 
ferred upon him by law. 

The publishers have asserted that the 
commission is without power to pre- 
scribe postal rates for the handling of 
newspapers and that such rates should 
be considered by Congress. 


K. C. STAR BID NOT FILED 


Haldeman-Julius $8,000,000 Tentative 
Price May Be Larger, He Says 


E. Haldeman-Julius, Girard, Kan., pub- 
lisher, has prepared a tentative proposal 
to the trustees of the Kansas City Star 
for the purchase of the paper under a 
plan which would turn part of the profits 
to civic art for Kansas City and provide 
a fund for education and teaching journ- 
alism and care and support of persons 
now or formerly engaged in journalism. 

Mr. Haldeman-Julius says his $8,000,- 
000 bid for the purchase of the Star has 
not been filed with the trustees and that 
the formal offer may be for a larger sum. 

The Girard publisher is mailing his 
proposal to the trustees of 'the Star. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
St. Paul’s Old Brilliant Carnival 


N OUNTED cowboys in full regalia 

shot up the town, even carrying their 
pistols filled with blanks into the State 
Legislative Chamber; Indians and buck- 
aroos and brass bands paraded, joining 
in noise battles with the hundred or more 
drum corps. 

The St. Paul, Minn., Winter Carnival, 
usually held the last week in January, 
was ruled over by Boreas Rex 2nd, King 
Cole, selected by the public to keep the 
great event filled with the carnival spirit. 
He was attended by the Queen of the 
Carnival, dozens of beautiful princesses, 
and dignitaries, all appearing in elaborate 
costumes, 

They officiated at the Queen’s Palace, 
ice rinks, toboggan slides, ski slides; 
and the thousands of gaily costumed sub- 
jects joined enthusiastically in paying 
homage to their King and Queen. 

Every business and social organization 
and secret society had marching clubs. 
The members of these clubs were all cos- 
tumed differently, and as strikingly as 
possible. There were all colors and 
combination imaginable, brilliant shades 
predominating. 

Each Club had its Queen, selected by 
popular vote in the club. They usually 
wore white, red, purple or green cloaks of 
various materials, trimmed with white 
fur, to distinguish them from the rank 
and file of the girl marchers in the regu- 
lar carnival uniforms. 

These clubs sallied forth at all hours 
of the day and night with a blare of 
trumpets and the beating of drums. The 
big event in each club was the crowning 
of the Queen. During big street parades 
the Queens usually rode in beautifully 
decorated sleighs or toboggans. 

The principal street corners were dec- 
orated with 25-foot Totem Poles, which 
were dedicated on the opening day with 
great ceremonies. On this day all busi- 
ness was suspended to enable everyone 
to enter the parade of marching clubs, 
which was the largest demonstration of its 
kind ever held in this country. 

More than 15 toboggan slides scattered 
throughout the city, furnished thrills. 
These slides ranged from ‘diminutive 
single alleyed affairs, several hundred feet 
long, to double slides more than a half 
mile long. Dozens of skating rinks were 
provided for public skating, and then, 
there were skating contests, skiing con- 
tests, drum contests, and in fact some sort 
of a contest for every sport. 

Perhaps the most interesting club tak- 
ing part in the carnival, was the Cherokee 
Heights Indian Club. The men wore 
the costume of the Cherokee Indians and 
their faces were stained a deep brown. 
When the men were marching on the 
streets behind them trudged the children 
attired in brown leather with faces 
stained, and behind the children walked 
the mothers, also wearing brown leather. 
In true Indian fashion, the families of this 
club went about the city in single file 
with the “squaws” always last. They 
staged pow-wows frequently on street 
corners and in hotel lobbies. On one oc- 
casion Chief “Lone Pine” of the Umatilla 
Reservation in Oregon was guest of 
honor at a street corner pow-wow and a 
“oreaser’ was burned at a stake. War 
dances were given and other stunts which 
only the imitators of the Cherokees knew 
how to perform. 

Every club had its own drum corps, 
each corps seemingly trying to drown 
out all others in the matter of rattle and 
crash. More than 75 corps paraded the 
streets at all hours of the day and night 
and it sounded like all St. Paul was go- 
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ing to war or just returning from a vic- 
torious battle. 

Cowboys with big guns in holsters 
dangling from their sides, garbed in the 
costumes of the far West, astride pranc- 
ing horses, were the center of attraction. 
The cheers, whoops and pistol shots of 
these buckaroos from Pendleton, Ore., 
and Havre, Mont., was one of the big 


racer and the time of the last news was 
also indicated. 

The idea of the race was originated by 
Louis W. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern Railway and also president of 
the Outdoor Sports Carnival. Many 
years ago the late James J. Hill, of 
railway fame, drove from Winnipeg to 
St. Paul over about the same trail as did 


The giant baked potato float 


sensations of the Carnival. These cow- 
boys performed real wild-west stunts by 
lassoing girls on the streets, especially 
the Carnival Queens, and making tender- 
feet dance to a pistol accompaniment, and 
riding wherever they pleased. 

It was like frontier days around St. 
Paul and it was not a place for nervous 
or excitable people. The buckaroos were 
equipped with six shooters and ample 
blank cartridge ammunition. They fired 
their guns on every occasion. 

The big feature of the carnival festi- 
vities was the professional championship 
ski jumping. New records were made in 
jumping which provided exciting sport 
and many thrills for the spectators. 
Many of the skiers claimed the new steel 
slide was faulty in construction which 
caused many bad spills and thereby pro- 
vided more thrills. 

Tossing people up in blankets was for- 
bidden by the Chief of Police, but it was 
enjoyed so by the merry-makers that 
various marching clubs had their squad of 
tossers who were always looking for 
victims in the crowds. 

All sorts of curious sights were to be 
seen, especially in store windows and 
along streets. The slogan of the Carni- 
val was “Make It a Hotter One.” This 
phrase was illustrated by one store that 
displayed a big coal stove out in front on 
the sidewalk. It was painted red and 
looked as though it were red hot. The 
contrast between this glowing stove sur- 
rounded by much snow was striking and 
attracted much attention. 

Day and night the people of St. Paul 
watched the longest dog derby ever staged 
in the world, as it was hourly recorded 
on a large public bulletin board. 

The route from Winnipeg, Canada, to 
St. Paul, 516 miles, was marked with 
red lines showing the position of each 


the racers of the Northern woods with 
their huskies, and it was with this in 
mind that Louis W. Hill started ne- 
gotiations to stage the race which proved 
the great sensation of the St. Paul Win- 
ter Carnival. 

Fred Hartman, an unknown prospector 
who hunted for gold in Alaska, became a 
hero in this 516 mile dog derby race. 
Hartman came in last in the race, but 
his pluck, grit and never-give-up spirit 
won for him the greatest honor of the 
race, 

He lost his lead dog at the beginning 
of the race and had to walk or run the 
entire 516 miles, while the other racers 
rode. He slept one hour in every six and 
“mushed” in the dead of night while 
the other racers slept. He had to make 
his own trail in snow five feet deep in 
places and it was 30 degrees below zero. 
His heroic efforts to win the race won the 
hearts of the people of the Northwest 
and he received “Hero Purses” along the 
route which amounted to more money 
than the first prize. He froze his face 
and feet, and when he crossed the goal 
was so exhausted he dropped in his 
tracks. The crowds crowned him a hero 
and acclaimed him more than they did 
the winner. 

One form of old-time advertising which 
never seemed to lose its big appeal was 
the industrial float built especially for 
carnivals, fairs and all sorts of public 
spirited occasions. 

When 75,000 people will stand out in a 
snowy, biting wind with the thermometer 
at 20 below zero and cheer the floats in 
a parade, the floats have merit as ad- 
vertisements with strong pulling power. 

This was what happend at the in- 
dustrial pageant held in St. Paul during 
the Outdoor Sports Carnival. 

The principal reason the advertising 


float never failed to interest was - 
cause of the opportunity it offered for 
originality and artistic conception of 
article or concern being advertised. N} 
ther paint, paper nor car advertising () 
produce the startling effects that can » 
secured by designers, artists, carpent;: 
and pretty girls. 

When 75,000 spectators braved z) 
weather there had to be something - 
sides wood, canvas and paint to hold th; 
attention. The ‘Carnival Queens w: 
mixed in with the floats and just enou) 
to enhance their advertising value, ¢] 
to make them more animated. 1: 
Queen representing an electrical cc- 
pany sat upon a throne built outside | 
a huge electric flatiron, lighted by el: 
tricity and placed upon a sled drawn } 
a dozen or more male members of | 
firm, 


Another clever idea which brow} 
forth exclamations of admiration | 
laughter, was a firm by the name | 
Sommers, which represented its na} 
by a typical summer scene) AQ | 
float was decorated with palm trees, gr : 
and all the little visions of life that) 
with a hot day. The Queen, represe: 
ing this concern, was swaying back ¢| 
forth in a swing amid festoons of flows, 
and the maidens on this float were calt| 
fanning themselves in an effort to k) 
cool. This strange contrast with the s- 
zero weather burned the name Somm: 
into the minds of the enthusiastic crow) 


The Great Northern Railway ady- 
tised the Glacier National Park by) 
small snow-capped mountain peak. | 
well known peak with an altitude | 
10,000 feet was represented by a cam} 
peak ten feet high; on its summit w! 
two snow white mountain goats, 
trademark of this railroad. 

The Northern Pacific Railway, not: 
be outclassed in startling effects, ret’ 
sented a five inch baked potato by a/ 
foot baked potato on a big sled dra_ 
by the four largest horses in the pare 
It was realistic even to the steam pour: 
out of the top and the square of but! 
ready to melt, a sight which made 01! 
mouth water. The eyes in the pot) 
were represented by colored lights. 

This surprising float was followed } 
another smaller baked potato, with} 
Carnival Queen taking the place of | 
large piece of butter. The other ady) 
tising features of the Northern Pac! 
were typified by a real live bear, the k! 
seen in Yellowstone Park, and by a | 
red apple that walked through the stre) 

A group of big game hunters from | 
Northwest, cooking a regular meal 0! 
a real camp fire in a rocky gorge, 0c} 
pied another large float on sled runn) 
Even the old trees, fallen leaves, stur} 
and other pieces of natural scenery w' 
taken direct from the big woods. ‘| 
hunters wore perfect hunting costun) 
the kind the firm represented made | 
sale to real hunters. Every few blo} 
these hunters would fill the air with «| 
splitting rifle shots. 

A long illuminated toboggan slide v! 
a girl coaster at the top ready to ? 
made up a float that advertised the | 
vice of the Edison Electric Company) 
all big slides throughout the city. 1} 
was in a peculiar contrast with a © 
company’s float which carried a h* 
fireplace lit up by a bright, cheerful / 
of genuine coal, before which sat a f) 
side group apparently as comfortable ‘ 
as secluded as any family group. 

The real fascination of these adv) 
tising floats was the fact that they w! 
all true to life, and being on sled runn) 
instead of wheels they moved over 
snow without a bump or a jar. 


(To be continued next week) 
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WHEN ARE LIBELLOUS STATEMENTS PRIVILEGED? 


Documents Filed in Clerk of Court’s Office Sources of Libel Unless Used Openly in Public, Official 
and Judicial Proceedings—Can You Confess to Something You Are Acquitted of Doing? 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


fy DITORIAL ignorance of libel law, or 

plain recklessness, is leading news- 
lapers of the nation almost daily over a 
langerous highway paved with damage 
uits, according to Carl Helm, lawyer 
nd former newspaper man, now a mem- 
yer of the Hearst legal department in 
New York. Mr. Helm was assigned re- 
ently by William A. DeFord, general 
ounsel of the Hearst Corporations, to 
tudy the causes of libel suits, and he 
as summarized his findings in interviews 
vith the writer of this series. 

The dangerous highway to which Mr. 
felm refers this week is the publication 
f documents filed in the County Clerk’s 
fice, or the office of a clerk of the 
ourt. 

Such documents are not privileged, but 
is the general custom among editors, 
ecording to-Mr. Helm, to take a chance 
nd print them. 

“In most states,” Mr. Helm said, “these 
ocuments are not privileged unless they 
re used openly in the course of a pub- 
¢ and official or judicial procedure. It 
generally even against court rules to 
ermit anyone except the parties con- 
srned or their legal representatives to 
jok at these documents. 

“A newspaper reporter, however, hears 
lat a suit has been filed. He looks up 
ie attorney in the case and from him 
tains a carbon copy of the complaint. 
he attorney in so doing is violating the 
hics of his profession, but many are 
illing to furnish the copy for the pub- 
city they expect and do receive, 

“The carbon copy is taken to the edi- 
ir. It looks very safe. The statements 
‘e alleged to be verified and sworn to. 
he editor ‘jumps aboard’ and prints it, 
getting apparently that if the suit is 
ithdrawn before it gets into open court, 
» will be left holding the bag. 
“Procedure of this sort is particularly 
ingerous in the case of divorce suits. 
“There are only absolute defenses of 
vel, namely, justification and privilege. 
he defense of justification is that the 
dellous article was true. 

“Suppose, however, that a man sues his 
ife for divorce. In the complaint filed 
ith the court clerk he cites several con- 
‘ete cases of adultery against his wife. 

is a big scandal story. The newspaper 
ants to print the story first, and before 
je complaint is used openly in court, the 
porter obtains the carbon copy from the 
isband’s lawyer. The story is pub: 
lhed. Then, before trial, the principals 
Icome reconciled. 

“Where does that leave the newspaper ? 
‘ere is only one defense for publica- 
tin of this libel—that is the truth. The 
Iwspaper’s lawyer must prove the al- 
lation of adultery, certainly a difficult 
cfense particularly after the couple 
Cicerned has become reconciled.” 

A reconciliation case of this sort re- 
citly came before the Supreme Court in 
hhw-York, woman sued her hus- 
tad for divorce, named another woman 
4 Co-respondent, and then dropped the 
St without giving the other woman a 
“ince to defend her good name. Had 
} newspapers given publicity to the case 
ven the complaint was filed with the 
s\irt clerk, the co-respondent might have 
cessfully sued for libel. 

Chis suppositious case, which  ap- 
aches actuality too frequently for com- 
it, Maturally calls for a precise an- 
Yr to the question: When are libellous 
ements privileged ? 

_\ memorandum entitled “Look Out for 
Jel,” drafted for the guidance of the 
©rtorial and publishing staffs of Hearst 
wspapers and issued by the order of 

| Executive Council of the Hearst Cor- 

“ations, states: 

he defense of privilege is that the 


tele constituted a fair and true report— 


vhat transpired at, or with respect to, 
dicial, legislative or other public and 
ial proceeding. 


“Big Tim” Sullivan, late Tammany boss, is quoted as saying: 


“My advice is never to sue for libel. 


tions against you are true.” 


A newspaper may prove that the allega- 


But allegations exist which a newspaper would have difficulty in proving should 


libel litigation follow their publication, 


Carl Helm, of the Hearst Bureau of Libel 


Survey, calls attention to the fact that documents filed in the County Clerk’s office, 
or in the office of a clerk of the court are not privileged, and that editors in using 
such documents are imviting libel suits, difficult to defend, 

This is the third article of a series obtained by Eprtor & PUBLISHER stripping 


the libel law of legal verbiage. 


“Statements by public officials, such as 
judges, district attorneys, that are not 
made openly during the actual conduct 
of a public and official or judicial pro- 
ceeding, and as a part thereof, are no 
more privileged than the statements of 
a private person. 

“Any testimony ordered stricken from 
the record ceases to be privileged matter. 

“A newspaper is as responsible for the 
publication of a charge which it quotes 
one person as making against another, as 
if it made the charge without quotation, 
assuming that the matter quoted was not 
privileged.” 

Section 337 of the New York Civil 
Practice Act, under the heading “Proof 
of Malice in Action for Libel,” reads: 

“An action, civil or criminal, cannot be 
maintained against a reporter, editor, pub- 
lisher, or proprietor of a newspaper for 
the publication therein of a fair and true 
report of any judicial legislative or other 
public or official proceedings without prov- 
ing actual malice in making the report. 

“This section does not appy to a libel 
contained in the heading of the report or 
in any other matter added by any per- 


son concerned in the publication, or in 
time and place of the public and official 
proceedings which was not a part thereof,” 

Recently in New York there was a 
story telling of a school boy’s alleged 
beating by his teacher. The story ori- 
ginated in a magistrate’s court, but a re- 
porter was sent to interview the boy, con- 
fined to his bed, supposedly as a result of 
the beating. 

“There were many interesting things, of 
course, which the boy might tell the re- 
porter and which the newspaper might 
print. Reporter and newspaper, how- 
ever, simply invite libel if they quote the 
boy making the direct charge of beating, 
against his teacher. You can say the same 
thing and be just as sensational if you 
put the charge where it was publicly and 
officially made, that is to the Magistrate, 
who was undoubtedly told of the beating 
when the warrant for the arrest of the 
teacher was obtained. 

Confessions made by alleged criminals 
to detectives, Mr. Helm also pointed out, 
may boomerang back into a newspaper’s 
lap in the form of a libel suit. Sometimes 
the intriguing question arises: “Can you 


VIRGINIAN STUDIES FRENCH FINANCE 


Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, and Mrs. 
Freeman, sailing for France to study the fiscal situation. 


‘confess’ to something you are acquitted 
of doing?” 

“It is a safe rule to remember that the 
publication of a rumor, even when it is 
based on information obtained from a de- 
tective assigned to the case, who claims he 
has the alleged criminal’s confession, that 
a person has been guilty of misconduct 
is as libellous as the direct charge that 
he has been guilty of misconduct,” Mr. 
Helm said. The phrases, ‘It is said, ‘It 
is alleged,’ ‘It is reported’ do not in any 
way mitigate the effect of libellous mat- 
ter. 

“Not very long ago in the case of an 
alleged absconder a confession was made 
to _a detective that the defendant stole 
$25,000 in order to make a splurge with 
his sweetheart. The confession became a 
Part of the court record and was safe 
enough at the time of initia] publication. 

“The alleged absconder, however, was 
acquitted. 

“Some time afterwards the same de- 
defendant got into other trouble—this time 
in a breach of promise suit brought by 
that same sweetheart, Naturally a news- 
Paper man would want to use that pre- 
vious confession. But in so doing he 
would, unless he were extremely cautious 
about it, lay his Paper open to a difficult 
libel suit. 

“The original confession as printed at 
the time of trial quoted the defendant as 
saying that his desire to make a hit with 
his sweetheart ‘made me steal the $25,- 
0002 A newspaper might safely use the 
confession by changing the damaging 
phrase to read ‘caused all my troubles,’ 
instead of ‘made me steal,’ etc.” 


A libel case clearly illustrating the 
dangers of detective confessions is at the 
present moment in the New York courts. 
A woman was brought into Magistrate’s 
court some time ago to be questioned in 
connection with an alleged jewel robbery. 
A private detective said she had confessed 
her guilt to him. But the Magistrate, 
after holding her a short time, released 
her. In the meantime, newspapers had 
published the story, playing up her al- 
leged confession. One newspaper even 
published a picture of her with the pri- 
vate detective, captioning it as showing 
her in the act of confessing. After her 
release the woman sued for libel. She 
insists she never confessed; the detective 
insists she did. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Helm con- 
tinued, “a newspaper is perfectly safe in 
publishing a confession made to its own 
reporter, if the reporter, when he ob- 
tains the confession, gains permission for 
its publication. It is recognized by the 
courts that if the plaintiff consented to or 
authorized the publication. of the libel 
complained of, he cannot recover for any 
injury sustained by reason of the publica- 
tion he authorized.” 

In a recent story concerning the ar- 
rests of physicians, druggists and others 
alleged to have violated the prohibition 
law, a reporter made this assertion, which 
was subsequently killed, in regard to the 
arrangement of a woman doctor: 

“The authorities say Dr. Blank was 
fined $300 for violation of the Harrison 
narcotic act some time ago and her license 
under the Harrison act revoked.” 


“Possibly this was true,” Mr. Helm 
pointed out, “but, since ‘it was not vital to 
the story there certainly was no need of 
printing it simply on the word of an 
anonymous plural authority. The reporter 
in a short time could have verified the 
assertion and written it boldly as a fact. 
The truth would have been satisfactory 
defense should libel litigation have fol- 
lowed.” 

“Lifting Libel With Your News” will 
be the title of the fourth article in this 
series to be published in Eprtor & Pur- 
LISHER next week. Asin previous articles 
points of laze will be illustrated by speci- 
fic newspaper cases, 
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GENEVA MEETING OF PRESS EXPERTS 
ASSURED AS 25 NATIONS APPROVE 


Preparatory Meetings to Assist League Secretary-General to 
Draw Up Agenda May Be Held in May and June— 
Many Subjects Suggested For Discussion 


(By Mail to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 

ENEVA, March 19—The proposed 

convening of an international commit- 
tee of press experts under the auspices of 
the League of Nations now seems as- 
sured, 

Groups of newspaper men in more 
than 25 countries have signified approval 
of the enterprise. 

No date has been set, but preparatory 
meetings may be held in May and June 
to assist the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare an agenda. 

Replies received from groups of jour- 
nalists over the world give a wide range 
of suggestions as to the scope of the 
conference. Many replies contain defi- 
nite and technical proposals. Some are 
from press agencies and service associa- 
tions, others from individual and asso- 
ciated newspaper proprietors and others 
from individual journalists. 

In an official statement communicated 
to the Council of the League on March 
15, M. Vandervelde said: “As the re- 
plies received are in favor of the sum- 
moning of a committee of press experts, 
I propose that you now decide that it 
should be summoned, and that you re- 
quest the Secretary-General to prepare 
its agenda on the basis of the results 
of the inquiry that has been made. 

“The final arrangements of the agenda 
appears to me a difficult problem, which 
cannot be solved without the co-opera- 
tion of the parties concerned. The press 
representatives themselves might be asked 
to choose and define the questions to be 
discussed by the Committee of Experts. 
For this purpose the best method would 
perhaps be to hold at Geneva a few 
preparatory meetings of persons con- 
nected with the different sections of the 
press, such as directors of telegraph 
agencies, newspaper proprietors, heads of 
press bureaus, and journalists who are 
obliged by their profession to live or 
to travel frequently abroad. 

“This second stage of the consulta- 
tion will, I trust, lead to the prepara- 
tion of a definite and practical programme 
of work. The composition of the Com- 
mittee of Experts and the date of its 
meeting can be arranged afterwards, 
when this work has been finished. I 
need hardly point out that the question 
at issue is the summoning of a limited 
Committee of Experts and not a general 
press conference, 

“I propose to my colleagues that they 
adopt this report and request the Secre- 
tary-General to take the necessary ac- 
tion.” 

Replies from journalists in various 
countries, in addition to those previously 
announced (see Eprror & PUBLISHER for 
Dec. 12 and Jan. 16) were also made 
public by the Secretary-General. These 
follow: 

United States: Mr. Roy W. Howard, 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, former 
Chairman of United Press Associations, 
states that he views with the utmost sym- 
pathy the proposal to convene a com- 
mittee of press experts, and that he is 
prepared to co-operate in its work. He 
goes on to suggest certain points, 
which, in his opinion, might be con- 
sidered by the committee: the applica- 
tion of a uniform system for the 
reduction of charges for telephonic 
conversations and of telegraph rates; a 
uniform “urgent” tariff for telegrams on 
very important events, copyright of 
press communications; copyright of, and 
legislation on, wireless telegraphic press 
messages; the question of certain extra- 
territorial rights for journalists (inter- 
national correspondents); the liberty of 
international correspondents and  com- 
plete equality as regards the circulation 
of official information; the establishment 
in each country of a committee of jour- 
nalists to examine all cases of offences 
committed by foreign correspondents 
before any steps are taken to expel them; 
an examination of the measures calcu- 


lated to encourage the establishment of 
freely competing agencies. 

Henry Wood, the Geneva correspon- 
dent of the United Press, also presents 
certain suggestions on the committee’s 
program of work. He proposes, for 
example, that the question should be 
examined of establishing an official sys- 
tem analogous to that in force in the 
case of diplomatic and consular agents 
for professional international journalists. 
The system in question would provide 
for passport facilities, special rates on 
railways and exemption from taxation 
in the country of residence whenever 
such taxation involves double taxation. 

Germany: The Reichsverband der 
Deutschen Presse of Berlin and the 
Verein Deutscher Zeitungsverleger state 
their willingness to co-operate with the 
committee of press experts as proposed 
in the assembly resolution. 

Costa Rica: As the result of a meeting 
held by the directors of the most im- 
portant newspapers and certain other 
persons in touch with the press, the 
journalists of Costa Rica state that they 
are in favor of the convening of a com- 
mittee of press experts. 

Cuba: The Cuban Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs states that it entirely approves 
the idea of convening a committee of 
press experts. 

Spain: The Madrid Press Association 
announces its adherence in principle to 
the idea of convening a committee of 
press experts. 

Finland: The Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs states that the Finnish Press As- 
sociation are of opinion that the League 
of Nations, through its organizations and 
in co-operation with the Governments of 
the various countries, could achieve prac- 
tical results in matters affecting the 
press. Among the questions to be ex- 
amined, the Finnish Associations men- 
tion: the improvement of arrangements 
for the exchange of news and informa- 
tion between the different countries, the 
reduction of charges for press telegrams 
and traveling facilities for journalists. 

France: The General Committee of 
French Press Associations, together with 
the Union of French Journalists, express 
themselves in favor of the convening of 
a committee of press experts. The sec- 
retary of the Union of Journalists states 
that an International Conference con- 
vened for the purpose of laying the 
foundations of an International Federa- 
tion of Professional Journalists’ Asso- 
ciations will meet in Paris next spring. 

Great Britain: The Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists in London considers that it is 
of the greatest importance to establish 
closer contact between the press of the 
various countries and to improve in every 
way the transmission of news and the 
traveling facilities accorded to jour- 
nalists. It is, therefore, in favor of the 
convening of a committee of press ex- 
perts. 


Further, a special committee composed 
of representatives of all the press or- 
ganizations, in Great Britain has stated 
that it is in favor of the convening of 
a committee of press experts under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

Guatemala: M. Virgilio Rodriguez 
Beteta, who was formerly President of 
the Press Congress of the World, states 
that the Guatemalan Press is in favor 
of convening « Committee of Press ex- 
perts. 

Hungary: The Press Bureau of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs at Budapest 
states that it is convinced that the idea 
of convening a committee of experts 
would be favorably received by Hun- 
garian journalists. 

Latvia: The Latvian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs states that the Latvian As- 
sociation of Authors and Journalists 
warmly approves of the resolution of 
the Sixth Assembly concerning the con- 
vening of a committee of press experts. 
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Netherlands: The Press Associations 
(journalists and directors of newspapers ) 
have stated that they cordially support 
the convening at Geneva of a committee 
of press experts. They propose that 
this committee should examine certain 
questions : “lower telegraph and telephone 
rates for press news; meetings of the 
leading journalists of different countries ; 
constitution of an international press 
organization with congresses; creation of 
a permanent organization or a concilia- 
tion committee which would draw atten- 
tion to articles harmful to the preserva- 
tion of friendly international relations. 

Poland: The Warsaw Association of 
Journalists states that it is willing to 
assist in every way it can in solving 
the problem of the co-operation of the 
press in organizing peace. 

Switzerland: The Association of the 
Swiss Press and the Swiss Association 
of Newspaper Publishers, in joint com- 
mittee, have studied the proposal of the 
Sixth Assembly and have sent a report 
containing proposals to be submitted to 
the committee of experts. These pro- 
posals concern the transmission of news 
and professional questions. 

‘zechoslovakia: The Press Bureau of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs at 
Prague has sent an additional reply 
drawn up in agreement with the Asso- 
ciation of Czechoslovakia Journalists. 
This document contains a number of 
definite suggestions regarding. the pro- 
gram of the committee of press experts: 
improvement of international telegraph 
and tefephone lines; facilities to be 
granted to journalists in the exercise of 
their profession; exchange of news- 
papers; customs duties on paper; postal 
rates, conditions of carriage and delivery 
of newspapers, etc.; creation of an inter- 
national press organization similar to 
the International Labor Organization, 
@LC; 

The Committee of the International 
Association of Journalists accredited to 
the League of Nations has communi- 
cated to the Secretary-General the re- 
sults of an inquiry which it has con- 
ducted among the members of the Asso- 
ciation who regularly follow the work 
of the League. ; 

The report which the Committee has 
sent to the Secretary-General shows 
that the association is favorable in prin- 
ciple to the idea of convening a com- 
mittee of press experts. The Associa- 
tion lays special emphasis on the fact 
that the press must preserve absolutely 
its entire independence of judgment and 
that journalists should on no ‘account 
be transformed into propaganda agents 
for the League. ; 

Among the practical suggestions which 
the. association submits as suitable for 
examination by the committee, with a 
view to safeguarding the interests of 
international journalism, mention should 
be made of certain measures likely to 
facilitate the task of journalists ac- 
credited to the League of Nations: the 
improvement of ‘telegraphic and_ tele- 
phonic press facilities by ensuring greater 
speed and less onerous rates; certain 
passport and transport facilities to be 
accorded to journalists, and measures 
calculated to prevent the double taxation 
of salaries of journalists residing abroad. 


Ads to Flash on Night Skies 


Grindell Mathews, discoverer of the 
alleged “death ray,” claims the invention 
of a projector which he says is capable 
of utilizing the sky at night as an im- 
mense screen for advertising purposes. 
The apparatus closely resembles in shape 
a trench mortar. The Mathews inven- 
tion consists of a secret contrivance which 
allows the operator to arrest all rays of 
light simultaneously at any given dis- 
tance, generally 2,000 feet, when the 
letters or figures are visible from the side- 
walks as about three feet high. 


Daily’s Merchandising Book Issued 


The Milwaukee Journal has just issued 
its 1926 “Facts and Figures of the Greatér 
Milwaukee Market,” prepared by the 
Merchandising and Research Bureau. 


We hear that, as fasting is so fashion- 
able now, one London restaurant is to 
provide special tables where patrons can 
starve at reasonable charges.—Punch. 


WAS ITALY CUT OFF BY A 
SNOW STORM? | 


ON Monday this week New Yor} 
World played up in lead pos’ 
tion a special Paris dispatch to th) 
effect that all wire communication| 
to and from Italy had been cut of 
The seventh anniversary of Fascis| 
was being celebrated. The necessit. 
of rigid censorship might be e)| 
pected. On Tuesday afternoon at) 
other Paris story said a snow stor 
in the Alps had caused the shut-of 


Here, however, is a curious ci) 
cumstance: The first Paris stor 
broke at midnight Sunday. O 
Monday morning, Eugene J. Youn! 
foreign news editor of the Work 
found a sealed envelope on hj 
desk. It had been left there Sm 
day afternoon, after he had gon 
for the day. It contained a me 
sage from an Italian friend, saying 
“New York anti-Fascisti have ri 
ceived word from their comrades i 
Rome that all communications fro 
Italy will be cut off at midnigh| 
Sunday.” 


The e3 


Was it a snow storm? 
planation is still to come. 


HITS SPORT EXPLOITATION 


Teacher Says Athletics Injured | 
Newspaper ‘‘Play-Up” 


Charges that much of the evil in | 
present day school athletic situatior | 
due to exploitation of school athl} 
teams by sporting editors of newspaj’ 
and the sporting element of a town, W) 
made by Fred C. Mitchell, principal) 
Lynn, Mass., Classical High school, ir) 
address before the state conference } 
high school principals of Massachus! 
held last week at Amherst. 

“These people know but little or notl| 
about educational objectives and care }} 
It is not their business to know; i} 
our business to know. The ‘sports | 
too many cases are simply looking to | 
school as another agent for providing #)| 
a betting or gambling opportunity. | 
sports editors in many places see in ey} 
interscholastic contest only another }} 
sibility to assist them in filling the ath!) 
column.” 

He put great emphasis that sel) 
athletics should be designed to train } 
students and not to “put the town on } 
map” or advertise the school. 

Following the address, it was Wi} 
that a copy of it be sent to every née} 
paper in the state. | 


U. P. Leased Wire to Cuba | 


The Havana (Cuba) La Prensa | 
week started using the United P} 
leased wire report. J. H. Furay, U! 
vice-president, spent last week in C) 
arranging for wire facilities. La Ma} 
and El Sol are also U. P. clients in } 


vania. 


Studying South American News. 


Webb Miller, assistant European 1 
ager of the United Press, is. now in C} 
studying the news needs of U. P. Le} 
American clients. He will arrive in ]} 
York the latter part of April. M! 
makes his headquarters in London, wl’ 
he handles the South American news} 
port. | 


Brisbane Buys Florida Land 


Arthur Brisbane has purchased 10} 
acres of the Florida Land Company, 1’ 
Indiantown, organized by the Seab¢ 
Airline Railroad. He paid $80 an é' 


Oregon Daily Building New Plan 


The Eugene (Ore.) Morning Regi 
has announced the erection of a conc 
building to be occupied by the newsp« 
plant in June. It will be one story } 
The Register bought a two-story }} 
building in 1923 and is selling it for r¢) 
purposes, Sa 


‘| 


| 
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“HE American public’s mirrors at 
_* Geneva may haye reflected recently 
_ hat appeared to the readers as a riot in 
/1 international madhouse. There is no 
-yubt that accounts were conflicting. 
othing true at six o'clock was ever true 
seven. But much of the apparent con- 
ision in the minds of the correspondents 
as due to an equal or greater confusion 
the minds of the diplomats, and to ‘the 
‘ficult conditions under which the cor- 
spondents did their work. 
The American newspaper men had no 
vlegation of their own to which to go 
r news. Chamberlain saw the British. 
fiand saw the French, and on through 
je list, each group of newspaper men 
jing to its own national delegation. The 
imericans were admitted to one of 
‘iand’s press conferences, to two or 
tree of Stresemann’s and to none of the 
qers. 
On the other hand, in the free-for-all 
‘ramble for news outside the press con- 
jrences, the fact that the Americans had 
i private axe to grind was perhaps 
sghtly to their advantage. 
The news broke in a string of buildings 
ttending for more than a mile around 
t: end of Lake Geneva. They were the 
Ilace of Nations, (League Headquart- 
€}) where the council sat sometimes in 
polic and sometimes in secret sessions, 
(| Hotel Beaurivage where the British 
degation lived, the Hotel des Bergues 
yere the French were housed, the Metro- 
be containing the Germans and _ the 
Jyanese, and the Hotel Victoria ad- 
‘ing the Assembly Hall. Nearly all 
SS messages were filed in the tele- 
3 ph and wireless rooms of the latter 
uel. Cabs were scarce. One could de- 
id only on his legs. Speed was urgent. 
)f all the delegations the Germans 
ve the most accessible. A reporter 
lnbing the steps of the Metropole could 
urly always find somebody about the 
ayy or lounge, generally Doctor Kiep, 
f German press officer, 
‘he French and British, with the news 
(tinually breaking against them, were 
rally more retiring. One might catch 
hn hurrying in or out, for a brief and 
in misleading word. But most of the 
uz they kept out of sight and out of 
eth of telephone or visiting card, cover- 
1up with all their energy. 
wo out of scores of episodes in the 
hotic week will serve as examples. 
Jhamberlain had announced at his eve- 
i; talk to the British that the Swedish 
egate, Dr. Osten Unden, had vetoed 
\creation of other permanent seats be- 
that for Germany. Chamberlain had 
*. frank and blunt in saying what he 
«ght of Dr. Unden, and most of the 
tish filed the criticism for their papers. 
+ about eight o'clock Unden’s private 
“tary heard Chamberlain’s version 
Ct one of the correspondents. He felt 
njust. He explained that Sweden 
Taw that if once the big powers began 
I'ging the Council, numerous national 
tions would be around, and that a 
Bitic intrigue would follow with the 
spowers trying to pack the council 
it their respective friends until noth- 
Sof the original intention -of the 
cil would be left. He also said that 
Waberlain had used what the young 
Vlish secretary called, after some 
Sition “violent language.” He said 
1in his entire political experience Dr. 
Wn had never been subjected to any- 
it like it, 
Id by the first correspondent, the 
tary came to the Hotel Victoria 
“2 the story was repeated to as many 
Woaper men as were at the time work- 
sput their evening dispatches. These 
sid the story on to later comers. And 
Iwent from mouth to mouth it grew. 
ten-thirty a «dozen very much 
Cod British reporters, most of whom 
leard the story at second or third 
MN were in the Marconi room of the 
‘ria frantically telephoning the 
divage. They got a secretary named 
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WILD DAYS AT GENEVA TOLD FROM INSIDE 


League Meeting 


By GUY HICKOK 


(Written Exclusively for Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


League of Nations in session, press correspondents in gallery. 


Stuart who never seemed to know any- 
thing of what was going on. A moment 
later Stuart came back to telephone from 
the room in which Chamberlain was still 
dining. 

“Sir Austen authorizes me to deny ab- 
solutely that he ever menaced or bullied 


Dr. Unden,” said Stuart. Reuter’s (the 
British Official Agency) man had the 
phone. 

“Yes. I understand. Nothing what- 
ever to the story. Quite right sir, a flat 
denial. . ’ he was saying. The 
Manchester Guardian was less easily 
satisfied. He snatched the phone. 


“It is not a question of a word” he said. 
“Denying the words ‘menaced’ and 
‘bullied’ are mere confirmations of our 
story. We know that there was a serious 
disagreement, in fact a row, and we want 
the British explanation of it. Otherwise 
the Swedish story will go without com- 
ment.” 

The conversation was full of inter- 
ruptions. Much of it was incoherent, At 
one moment Stuart was full of interrup- 
tions. Much of it was incoherent. At 
one moment Stuart said. that another 
secretary had had Dr. Unden on the wire 
and that Dr. Unden also denied that he 
had been bullied or menaced. 

A-Daily Herald correspondent informed 
Stuart that unless the British newspaper- 
men had a direct explanation from Sir 
Arthur there would probably be a first 
class political crisis in London the next 
morning over the Foreign Minister’s 
treatment of the man who was doing what 
everybody in England felt should be the 
work of Sir Arthur. Stuart did not want 
to interrupt Sir Arthur’s dinner a second 
time, 

As the conversation dragged on, be- 
coming more and more incoherent, and 
the dead-line grew nearer, the newspaper 
man cut it short by announcing that they 
were on their way to the Beaurivage, 
that Sir Arthur must, simply must, see 
them. 

When they got there Sir Arthur almost 
wept. He pleaded ana scolded for more 
than an hour, so long in fact that one of 
his collaborators had to remind him that 
unless he stopped, it would be too late for 
the newspaper men to get his point of 
view to London in time for the presses. 

Sir Arthur also committed the supreme 
blunder of instructing 10 Downing street 
to deny officially that he had ‘ever 
“menaced or bullied” Dr. Unden. The 
story of the row burst in London the 
following morning in all its glory. 

Tuesday, March 16, marked the climax 


of the effort to force Senhor Mello 
Franco of Brazil to withdraw his veto. 
Briand feeling that no change was 
possible, had arranged during the morn- 
ing with Stressemann that an identical 
communiqué should be given out by the 


French, British and Germans declaring 


that though they were for the moment 
blocked Locarno would survive and that 
the affair was only temporarily adjourned, 

One or two men learned of this de- 
cision at eleven in the morning and cabled 
it. The Germans had the communiqué 
printed first, and without handing it out, 
told its substance to many newspaper men 
shortly after noon, 

At 4:30 the members of the council 
mounted the stairs to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond’s office at League Headquarters for 
a final effort to bring the stubborn Brazil- 
ian around. Mello Franco went up as if 
on his way to a torture chamber. The 
lobby below was in an uproar from the 


chatter of 300 newspaper men of all 
nations, 
At six o'clock a_ telephone message 


came to the Victoria that Stuart, Sir 
Arthur’s secretary, had come down saying 
that he was authorized to say for 
Chamberlain that an agreement had been 
reached, and that Germany would be ad- 
mitted. The communiqué was ordered 
withheld. Naturally the word went on 
the wire. (One result was that a German 
paper reached Geneva 24 hours later with 
a full description of the German dele- 
gates’ entry into the Assembly Hall.) 

Newspaper men at the Victoria im- 
mediately taxied to the Palace of Nations 
for confirmation. They found the uproar 
greater than ever. Stuart was hurrying 
from group to group explaining “what 
he really had said” which was that he 
had been authorized to say for Sir Austen 
“that there was still no adjournment” a 
vastly different story than the first. Un- 
happily many of those who had heard 
the first story had gone to the wire-head, 
and Stuart was explaining to the wrong 
man. 

At 7:30 the Council members came 
down stairs, forcing their way with 
difficulty through the mob of men who 
blocked their passage. All were glum. 
Most refused to say a word. Some said 
“no change.” Some said “No adjourn- 
ment.” Stuart got a brief word with his 
chief, and in a corner .stammered to a 
group who pursued him that there was 
“No change and yet no adjournment.” 

It was evident that both Mello Franco 
and Sir Austen were hanging on until 
the. last moment, ‘Chamberlain appar- 


_ently hoping 
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spondents Sought to Unravel Diplomatic Snarl at Recent 
Reported by One Who Was There 


for a last minute victory, 

Later in the evening the communiqué 
was issued with an “if” jn it, which left 
a loop-hole should Mello Franco still 
change his mind or receive new instruc- 
tions from Rio Janiero during the night, 
_ The American morning paper men 
filed their stories shortly before midnight 
and then sat up until 6:30 A. M. Swiss 
time (half an hour after midnight New 
York time), ready to kill and re-write 
their stories in case the Brazilian should 
change. 

After two hours’ sleep they were up 
again. The Assembly was calied for ten, 
At nine they heard that Stuart had been 
to the Metropole to tell the Germans that 
Sir Austen wanted them to “hold them- 
selves ready for any eventuality.” Quite 
naturally they assumed that either Mello 
Franco had changed his mind, or that 
there were signs that he would. 

When all of the delegates except those 
of the Council members had been in the 
hall for half an hour; and Briand and 
Chamberlain and Mello Franco were still 
absent, all nerves were on edge. The 
wildest rumors were afloat. 

At 10:30 the Assembly was called to 
order. Chamberlain declared that he 
would defer his remarks until the Brazil- 
lan delegate had made a statement. Bets 
were exchanged in the press gallery as to 
what the statement would be. Chamber- 
lain sat looking as if he defied Mello 
Franco to maintain his stand. It was 
common knowledge that instructions had 
been issued by Franco and Britain to all 
their smaller henchmen to denounce 
Brazil in nasty speeches, loading the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the show on 
Mello Franco, Would he dare hold out, 

He did. 

And one after another a dozen diplo- 
mats obediently climbed up and declared 
that “after all other obstacles,” had been 
eliminated, this one botched the show 
though everybody knew well that had 
Mello Franco given way numerous others 
were waiting to make more trouble. 


FAREWELL To HIGHAM 


Titled British Agent Leaves England 
for U. S. on Tea Campaign 
(By Cable to Epiror 


Lonpon, March 29.—Sir Charles 
Higham, head of Charles F. Higham 
Limited, advertising agency, sailed on the 
S. S. “Leviathan” this week, dut to arrive 
in New York about April 5. With him 
was Gerald Kingsley, chairman of the 
India Tea Association, a Higham account. 
The trip is being made to promote sales 
in this country of Empire product tea. 

Before his departure, Sir Charles was 
guest of honor at a farewell luncheon 
given March 26 by the Self-Supporting 
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Empire League at the Savoy Hotel. In 
an address, the titled agent said the 
India Tea Growers Association had 


spent 440,000 yearly for five years ad- 
vertising in America, Sir Archibald 
Weigall presided at the luncheon, 


Daily Invites Libel Action 


After being threatened with a libel 
suit because of its campaign against local 
“loan sharks,” the Minneapolis Daily 
Star, March 24, came out ina withering 
display-type editorial] addressed to the 
“sharks,” urging that there be no delay 
in the proposed action and winding up: 
“We remain yours contemptuously, the 
Daily Star.” ; 


Preparing for Chapman Hanging 


Press’ associations this week started 
work of installing special leased wires 
in Weathersfield prison, near Hartford, 
Conn., to carry news of the hanging of 
Gerald Chapman, notorious mail bandit. 
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“DAILY NEWSPAPER” WRITTEN ONCE A’ 
WEEK IS PUBLISHED ONCE A YEAR 


Students of University of ‘Colorado Work on This Trick Paper 
—Practicality Marks Teaching Methods—Class Told tc 
Crusade Constantly—82 Training for Journalism 


By RALPH L. CROSMAN 


Director, Department of Journalism, University of Colorado 


RACTICAL working conditions like 

those of every newspaper office with 
beats to cover, telegraph copy to handle, 
heads to write, 
make-up to plan, 
policy to’! deter- 
mine, crusades to 
conduct, a force 
of reporters to 
direct, editorials 
to write, five 
newspapers to 
compete with, an 
owner to please, 
are provided for 
students “em- 
ployed” on the 
Colorado Sun, the 
practice newspa- 


RatpH L, CRosMAN 


partment of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Colorado 
at Boulder. 

“Jobs” on the Sun are the culmination 
of the technical courses offered by the 
department, providing a sort of final 
polishing off and acid test before the em- 
bryo newspaper men and women take the 
plunge into the business. They are as 
difficult to hold as any newspaper job, 
which will be attested by three young 
men’ who were summarily “fired” by 
the owner last fall from the positions of 
managing editor, head of the copy desk, 
and city editor, and who have not since 
been able to rise from the ranks of 
reporters. 

Every Tuesday the city room of the 
Sun, a daily newspaper written and edited 
once a week and published once each 
year is a lively place as executives give 
orders, reporters come and go, telephones 
ring, typewriters sing their songs. For 
five hours the grind goes on, while every 
news channel in the city of Boulder is 
covered, while telegraph copy is prepared, 
heads are written, news evaluated, make- 
up planned, until the final feverish spurt 
during the last ten minutes before the 
gong that announces that the presses are 
about to start. 

Students fill all executive and subordi- 
nate positions and have complete charge 
of the Sun. They do what they please 
without interference until after the Sun 
is “out,” when they then must submit to 
the criticism, approval or disapproval of 
the owner, a role filled by the head of the 
department. 

The Sun is put in actual competition 
with the newspapers of the city of Bould- 
er and with those of Denver. The city 
editor, with his staff of reporters, is 
required to cover the entire city of Bould- 
er, and through the courtesy of the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press the 
telegraph editor is able to cover the state, 
nation and world: Telegraph copy comes 
from’ Denver by hand via an interburban 
electric line and this is supplemented by 
a fifteen minute telephone call from each 
of the press associations mentioned, which 
is taken by a student in the office of the 
Sun. 

The Sun is made up by use of a dum- 
my of standard newspaper size on which 
are pasted duplicates of heads shown in 
the style sheet to indicate position and 
the play to be given the different stories 
on page one. Under each head the make- 
up man writes the catch line of the 
story he intends to run in that position. 
In this way the class and the instructor 
can visualize the news judgment that has 
been used and the typography of the 
page. 

The Sun goes to press at 5:30 in 
the afternoon by having the dummy of 
its front page hung on the wall where 
it is compared by the owner with the 
front pages of the two Boulder newspa- 
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pers and of the three Denver newspapers. 
Besides its front page the Sun also makes 
up a sport page and a financial page. 
The Sun is never allowed to go to press 
without carrying a crusade of some kind. 
Its slogan is “The Sun Shines That the 
People May See.” 

Following the publication, Assistant 
Professor A. Gayle Waldrop, who spends 
the afternoon in the city room with the 
class, takes the copy, the heads and the 
dummies, and carefully marks them, no- 
ting beats by rival papers and those by 
the Sun, correcting newswriting and 
head-writing, and compiling a record of 
the volume of work of each student. 
The head of the department then takes 
this material and adds to it his criticism, 


and the next afternoon the class meets 


for an hour to be scolded or praised by 
the owner, depending upon the character 
of their work on the day preceding. 

This practice work on the Sun con- 
tinues throughout the senior year. 

During the spring quarter the class in 
Newspaper Production, which produces 
the Sun, and the class in Reporting, are 
organized into two newspaper staffs, one 
of which takes the Boulder News-Herald 
under Professor Waldrop, and the other 
the Boulder Camera under the head of 
the department, taking complete charge 
of the news and editorial departments for 
one day. Following this test these two 
classes go to Denver and handle the news 
and editorial departments of the Kocky 
Mountain News for one day and night. 

The same practicality marks the meth- 
ods used:-in teaching News and News 
Writing, Reporting, Copy Reading, Edi- 
torials and Editorial Writing, and Special 
Feature Articles, subjects that are 
handled by Professor Waldrop. In these 
courses there is one lecture a week and 
two laboratory periods of three hours 
each, in which practical work is done. 

For the purpose of -giving students 
actual practice in crusading as well as 
a theoretical understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities of newspapers cor- 
stantly to fight for the improvement of 
their communities and for the protection 
of the people in them, a course in Current 
Newspaper Problems was introduced this 
year. The class in this course meets 
for one and a half hours once a week. 
It seeks to discover practical problems 
that need attention at the hands of news- 
papers, locally, in the state, or in the 
nation. Having found such a problem, 
the members of the class are assigned 
various tasks of investigation until as 
many of the essential facts as possible 
have been unearthed. These facts are 
presented to the class in the form of 
written reports and when all have been 
presented the class discusses the situation 
and then works out a program which it 
thinks a newspaper should follow. An 
attack against the charter of the city of 
Boulder, a study of the treatment by 
the leading newspapers of the last con- 
vention of the American Federation ot 
Labor for the purpose of testing the 
complaint of organized labor that it does 
not receive fair treatment in the news- 
papers, the transportation monopolies in 
the national parks of the United . States, 
the establishment of an industry near 
the university where needy students could 
find employment, are some of the prob- 
lems that have been handled by this class 
this year, 

Members of the class in News Writ- 
ing are appointed by the department as 
correspondents for the daily newspapers 
of the state and send university news 
which is strictly of interest in the local 
communities out to the newspapers as- 
signed to them. During the session of 
the legislature in 1925, as the result of a 
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suggestion of T. H. Walker, then head U. P; PROMOTES: DERR 
of the Denver office, the AssociatedPress 
took five thousand men from. the depart- 
ment for one week each to help cover 
the session of the Colorado legislature. * to Succeed Kolbert 

Besides the courses mentioned, students Edward Derr, just named central F 
majoring in Journalism are required to sion manager of the United f3 
take courses in the Newspaper and-the with headquarters at Chicago, is on) 
Law, History and Ethics, and Community the best kr} 
Newspaper Management. writers with] 

Recognizing that a broad general edu- organization. | 
cation is vitally essential to newspaper Derr joine | 
men and women, care is taken to prevent United Prs 
the overemphasis of the technical phases early in 1922 || 
of Journalism. This is accomplished by considerable | 
rigidly prescribing a course of study for perience on nj 
four years instead of using the major papers in’ Chi} 
and minor system. To earn the degree and vicinity | 
Bachelor of Arts in journalism a student ing which he } 
must take, besides his technical courses, cialized on sp/ 
English Language, Mathematics, Science, Derr was | 
Latin, Greek; one modern language, strumental in) 
Modern European History, Psychology, ganizing | 
United States History or American United 1 
Government, English Literature, Princi- financial sei 


ples of Economics, General Philosophy : after which} 
Interpretation of Literature and Art. ’ was assigned to the St. Louis burea| 


Graduates during the last two years are wheelie Servite ee June | 
now filling important positions on Color- ne returned, (0. nice aa 
ado papers. Eighty-two students are att a ieee of ie ae een | 
this year training for newspaper careers. eae a gee sauce until’ the 4 

(The above is the 14th article in -a Aone be hid stage J.T. Kol 
series obtained by Epiror & PUBLISHER were ioe ie ae Tl. an covered aaa | 
imterpreting the work of journalism erin, Thy [pase C eaan | 

So! Work Of journansm pold-Loeb murder “trial, ‘the ttian | 
schools to editors of the nation.) Colonel’ Charles inched John] 
Thompson, the _Shepherd-McChit | 
“germ murder” trial, and the tria| 

Husband can’t understand why wife Governor Len Small. 
ever complains about anything when she During the last three years Derr} 
has his coming home in the evening to covered nearly every outstanding 54} 
look forward to.—Milwaukee Journal. ing évent in the central territory. | 


‘Names Him Central Division Man 


| 
| 
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Hlovida ts building 
homes 


February Construction 


of Residential Buildings 


Represented an Investment of 


$14,130,100 


A 74% Gain over February, 
1925, and 53% of this year’s 


total February construction. 


Florida is making provision for the 
families that are coming in continuously 
from all over the country. 
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TCA IGAKS Se ©) Neve eae ee 


FIRST IN CITY AND STATE CIRCULATION 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS IN FLORIDA 


Daily 53,000 Sunday 70,000 
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The Fort Worth Press 
gained more adver- 
tising linage than any - 
other newspaper in 


Texas during 1925. 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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WITH PUBLISHER-GOVERNOR AT HELM 


Harry F. Byrd, Owner of Winchester Star, Wins Approval of 
Press and Public for Intelligent Leadership— 
Backing Many Reforms 


By GRAHAM ROSENBERGER 


XCEPTING Governor Alfred E. 

Smith of New York, it can be con- 
fidently stated that no other state gover- 
nor has such a 
masterful grip on 
the problems of 
his state and such 
amazing popular 
support as Harry 
Flood Byrd, the 
new 38-year old 
Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Governor 
Byrd has. owned 
and edited the 
Winchester 
(Va.) Evening 
Star for 20 years. 
He also controls 
the  Harrison- 
burg (Va.) Daily 
News Record. The short ballot and 
businesslike administration, striven for 
in New York since 1913, are considered 
fait accompli in Virginia after six weeks 
of Byrd’s administration. Almost every 
newspaper in the state is delightfully 
hailing | “The New Era in the Old Do- 
minion.’ 

Says the Richmond Times-Despatch 
editorially : 

“Such revolutionary measures as the 
above would have been laughed to death 
at any previous session on the Legisla- 
ture, but today they are being passed 
almost without debate. 

“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Byrd has accomplished in the first 
ten days of his term of office more than 
any other Governor has accomplished 
in four years * * * The Delegates and 
Senators seem happy to be taking part 
in the great progressive movement 
taunched by the Governor.” 

Like Senator Carter Glass, publisher 
of the Lynchburg (Va.) News, author 
of the Federal Reserve Bill, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President 
Wilson, Harry Byrd is by training 
primarily a newspaperman. Glass began 
his career as a “printer’s devil.” Harry 
Byrd himself, a staunch supporter of 
Glass in the Madison Square Garden 
convention, began to earn his own liv- 
ing at the age of 15 as manager of the 
Winchester Star. 

After five years, he started the Jour- 
nal in the adjoining town of Martins- 
burg, W. Va. He put this on a pros- 
perous basis in three years and then sold 
it, thereafter centering his attention on 
his Winchester paper, his apple grow- 
ing, and politics. 

Governor Byrd’s friends always speak 
of his charm of manner. But his proven 


Gov. Harry F. Byrp 


ability in modern business is perhaps 
the deeper cause for his extraordinary 
position of leadership. 

Just now, he and his papers are push- 


ing a campaign by which Virginians are 
buying by popular subscription 600 
square miles of virgin forest in the Blue 
Ridge mountains which will be turned 
over to the Department of the Interior 
and become Shenandoah National Park. 
This picturesque and historic spot is 
only 8 hours from New York and _ is 
within 10 hours by automobile from 40,- 
000,000 of our population. 

For ten years Mr. Byrd was president 
of the company which owned the famous 
old Valley Turnpike, of Sheridan’s Ride 
and Stonewall Jackson fame. In 1908 
the wheels of motor traffic had worn 
holes in its limestone bed. In 1918 he 
turned it over to the state as the finest 
stretch of road in Virginia. As state 
senator, he ceaselessly fought the battle 
of good roads, and today, a continuous 
improved highway circles Virginia, 
joined by two latitudinal and two longi- 
tudinal through trunk lines. 

Mr, Byrd was: sued for $100,000 in 
1923 by the Virginia Highway Con- 
tractors Association for criticising its 
activities. The Court held that the criti- 
cism was entirely legal and dismissed 
the suit, imposing all costs upon the 
Association. The Highway Contractors 
Association then gave up their charter 
and dissolved the corporation. 

The Byrd family is one of the oldest 
and most famous in Virginia, a state 
well stocked with great families. The 
new Governor and Lt. Commdr. Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, arctic explorer, are broth- 
ers. Another brother, Thomas B. Byrd. 
constitutes the third ‘of. what is known 
as the famous “Tom, ‘Dick and Harry”’ 
trio. Their ancestor, William Byrd LI, 
was author of “The Westover Manu- 
scripts,’ the most delightful journalistic 
record of early colonial Virginia extant. 
The old mansion, Westover, is still stand- 
ing near Richmond on the James river. 

Even for Virginia, Harry Byrd's 
political career has been unusual. He 
entered the State Senate of 1915 at the 
age of 27 without meeting opposition 
in either the primary or in ‘the election. 

Early in 1922, Mr. Byrd was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the State 
mate te Committee to succeed his 
uncle, the late H. D. Flood. He at once 
stared to aid in the organizing of the 
Ninth, C. Bascom Slemp’s own District. 
In that year, the Ninth elected a Demo- 
cratic Congressman for the first time 
ine 20m year sueaune Democratic majority 
in the Ninth was increased in the last 
election and the Ninth elected a Demo- 
crat in Presidential year for the first 
time in 25 years. In the Seventh, Byrd’s 
own District, the Democratic majoritv 
was increased from 458 in 1920 to 5,500 
in 1924, 

On March 13, six weeks after his in- 
auguration as Governor, following a ses- 
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sion of harmonious action between As- the people of “the Valley,” as jj 
sembly and Governor, the Richmond ginians call it, gather in old Winchyt 
News Leader, said editorially: and stage an Apple Blossom Fest} 

“A complete reorganization of the tax The date is not announced until a> 
system of the state has been under- days before the buds are seen t¢jj 
taken * * * A beginning has been made opening. Then, with great pomp, 
for the constitutional amendments that perfumed realm 20 miles wide and| 
will give Virginia a short ballot. Many miles long, a young lady is croy\ 
superfluous commissioners of revenue Queen of all the pink and white A} 
have been displaced. A ‘score of im- Blossoms. | 
portant administrative reforms have been Governor Byrd will undoubtedly bt: 
made. The financing of the state high- his home town this year for the | 
way system has been simplified. And “Johnny” Hoover, city editos\ 

“The executive leadership displayed in the Winchester Star, will be suri| 
the formulation of this program has been mention the arrival of “His Excelle} 
exhibited throughout the session * * * Our Harry,” on page 1. 

“Virginia’s young governor has used 
more skill in his dealings with the Gen- 
eral Assembly and has been more con- 
sistently a leader than any of his == wee 
predecessors in nearly half a century. John Collier and Associates Con; 
Mr. Byrd may not have known he was 
doing so, but he has most accurately met 
the requirements of executive leadership 
that Woodrow Wilson laid in his Con- 


gressional Government and in his notable ; 
later utterances on the subject.” months ago of the Quincy Journal Ei) 


In this connection, the writer recalls /7%s¢, a weekly, by John Collier and\ 
having seen, a few days before the in- Sociates, under the name of the T\ 
auguration, a copy of one of Wilson’s Publishing Company. Several local 1} 
books half buried in the papers on Mr, "ess men are interested in the comp) 
Byrd’s newspaper office desk. The personnel of the Times follc; 

Apple growing is the Governor’s main Business manager, John Collier; ma | 
interest outside of his newspapers 8 editor, Michael Merriam; editi| 
and politics. He has 60,000 trees in Writer, William A. Murphy; repor} 
his Valley orchards which, in 1913, Henry Ford and Richard T. LaBrec| 
produced 500 carloads of apples. He circulation manager, David Pollard, ; 
organized a company and built a cold advertising manager, Russell K. Gi} 
storage for 2,000 carloads of apples at [SS 
Winchester. Today, 50 per cent. of the 
barreled apples exported from the 
United States are shipped by Virginia J. B. T. Martin, manager of cou; 
growers, the greater part of them com- circulation, St. Paul Dispatch-Pio\ 
ing from the Shenandoah Valley. Press, has resigned to become circula) 

Every Spring around the first of May, manager for the Spokane Chronicle 


NEW QUINCY DAILY 


Weekly Into Evening Times 


The Quincy (Mass.) Evemng T| 
made its first appearance last week, | 
paper being a result of the purchase sey> 


Martin Joins Spokane Chronicle 


The Drug Store 
of Cincinnati ar 
Great Advertiser 


Cora Dow was the first retail druggist in Cincinnati to use 
newspaper advertising in a big way and as a regular fixed ele- 
ment in the business. From the obscure ’pothecary shop in 
which she began her remarkable career she developed a chain 
of modern stores, dominating “downtown Cincinnati’ and con- 
trolling the most favored neighborhood locations in the residence 
sections and the suburbs of the city. For years she had little 
or no advertising competition. 


One day an enterprising newspaper solicitor, with many mis- 
givings outlined to her a proposed advertising campaign to be 
conducted by a group of some twenty of her competitors and to 
use newspaper space on a schedule almost as great as her own. 


“Fine,” cried Cora Dow. “The more drug store advertising we 
have the more drug store merchandise will be sold and the more 
money we shall all make.” 


Cora Dow was right about it. Today the life of the drug store 
business in Cincinnati is newspaper advertising and manufac- 
turers of drug store merchandise have proved the truth of Miss 
Dow’s prophecy. 


In common with all other classifications of merchandise in which 
it is possible to check sales against the bills for white space drug 
store merchandise, medicines and proprietaries are advertised in 
the Times-Star more extensively and more profitably than in 
any other medium. 


This lineage in the Times-Star is one-third greater than in the 
second afternoon paper (Cincinnati is an afternoon newspaper 
city) and it is more than double the combined lineage of both 
morning papers, including their Sunday editions. 
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BARRON WARNS 
OF WORLD RUSH 
FOR PROSPERITY 


Tells How Freight Business 
Has Been Transformed 
for Benefit of Public 


DEFINES HIS VIEW 


OF TRUE PROGRESS! Another leading daily now an- 


Noted Financial Editor Tells! 
How “Hogging” Freight Cars 
Was Stopped in Florida 


By C. W. BARRON | 
Editor Wall Street Journal and Other | 
Financial Publications | 

MIAMI, March 4—The main freight 
transportation business of the United : 
States has been reorganized the past 
two years, and the public knows prac- | 
Ucally nothing of it, although this 
reorganization has vitally affected) 
every part of the country, every| 
man and every investment, as well 
as the prices of goods and\the rate 
for money 

It is known, In a general way, 
that there is an American Railway 
Association formed by the executives 
of our transportation system, but 
very little else is known about it. 

It has a car service division under 
which the country is divided into 12 
districts. In these districts advisory 
boards have been organized with 
representatives from the chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, all 
the shipping and trade organizations, 
and the public. 

Trade demghd for future freight 
equipment cun be always known and 
tabulated and the legitimate need of 
every freight user is recorded under 
such a broad organization. 

In case of shortage of equipment, 
the advisory board, associated with 
and representing all interests, is able 
to promptly and equitably allot cars 
to every individual shipper. 

Without such supervision the 
tendency is for every shipper to 
double his demand upon the rail- 
road and to hold his cars as long 
as he can. 

Every Man Got Needs 

Two years ago there would have 
been a riot for cars in the north- 
west to enable the shippers to take 
advantage of $2 wheat but for the 
Advisory Board of the Car Service 
Division It allotted every man his 
legitimate needs, and an enormous 
export of wheat went through the} 
port of Duluth without a bitch. 

All the California fruit shipments 
mow take place on the cars allot- 
ments under the Advisory Board.; 
Any speculative demand for equip- | 
ment is quickly spotted and qnickly 
checked. Complaints of farmers and 
shippers of injustice or lack of 
equipment have absolutely ceased, 

What was done to beat the em- 
bargo and really accentuated it may 
Ye illustrated by the case of a 
“smart aleck” who shipped in a car- 
load of lumber to Key West to get 
2round the embargo and had it come 
up over the Florida East Coagt to 
Miam!, where {it occupied 60 cars of 
track room or nearly 10 per cent of 
the 700-car terminal yard room. 

This was really “boot-leg” lumber 
that was to be held on the track and 
sold therefrom. But when discovered 
the car service division men took 
hold of the matter and this fellow's 
lumber was taken to Hialeah and 
dumped 

Tt is this well organized car sery- 


ice division of the American Rail-| Tsar. But after the reunion of these 
Provinces with Rumania, the Bap-|jf 


Way Association, operating through 
12 regional advisory beards, that has 


arrested not only car congestion but! teries of oppressions, the, petition 
congestion in  the| continues. 


all business 
United States, 

ft has cleared the tracks and 
emptied the warehouses. It has en- 


SOCIETY 


‘RELIGIOUS SECTS 


| sons.” 


Sixteen Pages 


Freakish Type Styles 
Wane in San Francisco 


By 0 8ta9 Correrpundent 
San Francisco, March 1 
“QITREAMER” headlines, so fa- 
miliar in~San Francisco jour 
nalism, are losing in popularity, 
according to indications. One 
leading daily has given the column 
and two-column captions a six 
months’ trial to the exclusion of 
longer: headlines, and the trial ap- 
parently has been satisfactory. 


nounces many typographical 
changes, “to conform to the prac- 
tice in the best newspapers in this 
country,” because it has been 
“found that readers prefer balance 
to freakish stress in type styles,” 
says an announcement. “Absence 
of startling headlines and lighter, 
more readable type are two of the 
changes effected.” 


SEEK FREEDOM 
IN RUMANIA 


Organizations May Be Given! 
Status of Clubs—King 
Is Petitioned 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 4—The draft of | 
the Rumanian law relegating the| 
churches of the Baptists, Unitarians, 
and other important religious com- 
munities to the status of ordinary 
clubs and associations came before 
the Rumanian Senate on March 1,| 
and is expected to be voted on by the 
end of the current week, according to 
information recelved in Baptist cir- 
cles here, It is understood that the 
Jaw will then be immediately constd- 
ered in the Chamber of Deputies, 
with the view of being passed before, 
ext month's general election. 
Since these elections are expected 
to result in the overthrow of the 
present Rumanian Cabinet, the Bap 
tists have teen urging the postpone- 
ment of the measure in the hope that 
its successors would be more concili- 
atory In the meanwhile, a petition 
has been sent to the King, outlining 
the disabilities under which the Bap- 
tists suffer, and imploring the King} 
“to help them obtain their rights, | 
which were guaranteed them under | 
the former Jaws.” 
The petition points out that the} 
majority of Rumanian Baptists, who | 
number 185,000, including children, | 
live in Transylvania. 

Rights Previously Enjoyed 
Under the Austro-Hungarizu ré-| 
gime they enjoyed 
1, Full liberty of interfor and ex- 
terior cultural manifestations. 

2 Full liberty to own movable 
and immovable property used for the 
purposes of their calling and to build 
churches and houses of prayer 

3. Freedom from taxation on 
houses of ‘prayer as well as church [ 
buildings. ! 


| 
| 


correspondence 


5. Freedom from military service 
for preachers and leaders of their 
people. | 


6. The enjoyment of all rights} 


7. Church communities enjoyed the 
right to be considered “juridical per- 


The Bessarabian Baptists enjoyed 
similar rights under the Russian 


Usts have been subjected ta a Jong} 


List of Disabilities 
Among these are “the holding of | ‘ 


4. Free postage on all official 


without restriction in public life. | \j 


abled the factories to. ship with, 0¢ptismal services which have been 
Eeeularity tbat ‘no large ‘stocks cf! sone remataing closed to this day; 


| forbidden; churches have been closed, |: 


Boods are now varried as formerly by 
Merchants and distributors, They 
ean order at will and be sure of| 
prompt receipt of goods. 


Regulates Prices 


Editor & Publisher for Aprtl 3.01926 


BOSTO 


Boy Scout“Good 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 4—A helping 
hand toward the higher education 
of outstanding Eagle Boy Scouts is 
belng extended by the Harmon 
Foundation, which has established 
four scholarships of $100-each to be 
awarded anonually in every Boy 
Scout region in the country. Daily 
good turns are Leing accurately re- 
corded by the 24,000 scout masters of 
the country. The award will go to 
Eagle Scouts who have most con- 
spicuously served thelr communities 
during the year, 

No single act of service or hero- 
‘sm, however meritorious, will en- 
title an Eagle Scout to the award, 
according to conditions which the 


Boston, 


ments. 


Help Toward College Education 


Harmon Foundation Will Give $100 Annual Scholar- 
ship in Every Scout Region to the Boy Rendering 
the Greatest Service to His Community 
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Turns’ WillWin WATERWAYS’ AID 

WINS FAVOR OF 
| RAILWAY CHIEF 
| Interdependence of Trans- 


port Methods Outlined at 
Trenton Conference 


by the national council certifying t; 
these facts and attested by scowi 
officials conversant with the facts. 


TRBNTON, N. J., 
In case a Scout who has recelvad a ENZON: NN Marctss (Special) 


Harmon Foundation award shall find 
{t impossible to go to college or to 
follow some course of specialized 
training In his chosen profession or 
trade which might be regarded as thy 


|—Rallroad advocacy of deeper water- 
ways ahd inland ship canals was 
voiced by ©. 8, Sims, vice-president 
{of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 


| members have been hindered by the 


HWA:MVD 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4) | 


This has regulated and reduced | 
the price of merchandise, unlocked | 
stores of money, created our 70 and 
80 per cent bank reserves, and en- |‘ 


ables the United States to be of | Py, Scout “Good Turn: 
financial assistance to the whole | solutk 


world. } 
If such advisory regulation could | 
be applied to all business, there 


whole country. Let another jllustra- 
Won tel the value of co-operation. | 


When the Florida East Coast Rail- | Child's Palace 
Way was struggling with the prob- | Mexico Adopts 


lems of double-tracking and main- | 


taining safe transportation, it shipped ' Teachers 5 
in from South Carolina two train-| Poles Secking 


loads of Negroes for its construc- | 


tion work. In two days the bulld-| (ister Linen Trade, Declines 
ing contractors had taken every one | Fewer British Ships Launched -. 1 
of them at higher wages. Of course | Assyrians Seek Help of Britain.. 1 


the same building contractors then 
continued to howl against the rail- 


d New York and Boston Stocks.-.... 12} Kansas City, Mo.; Oklahoma City, 
eee =a te leago Steel Prices Steady 12] Okla., Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex.; 
ana: 


¢ t Grows Steadily.. 131 g, ‘ 
But the world was not built in a| New York Bonds). eau": 4g Salt Lake City, Utah; Los Angeles, 
day. Progress in business organiza- | Steel Trade Situation Satisfacto 


Uon and the mutuality of service is 


the work not of days, but of years} New Records Looked For . 
Three Players Sull Tied 
Henry Ford would like to see every | (Big Ten’ Basketball 


and generations. 
farmer in the United States with a 


Ford tractor, a Ford truck and one 
or two Ford motorcars for the 


wages, Like so many others, he doex 


is more important than prosperity. 


The trouble with Florida today, and | oui °Paune Pons 


it will be the future trouble of many | 
of its $100,000,000 land development 
Propositions, is the failure to recog- 
nize the forces of conservation and of 
real progress, 

“Dress me slowly; I am in a 
hurry,” says the Spanish proverb, 


Oil Company's 


| Rail Chief Favors Waterway 
would be an enormous saving to the | Federal a Needs ra 
|'Prend to Normal Market 

| Briand Favors German 


More 1 
Belgians Like American Cars ...... 13| self left behind by such cities as 
| Africa May Buy Rhodesian Lino 1 


The Sundfa' 
family. He would like to harness ali | Sunset Srortes 


the water power in the country, and|The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog...... 
he would like to raise everybody's | Thoughtful Provision Promises to 
Radio 


not stop to think that human progress | Architecture, Theaters, Musical 
The Home Forum 
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ners! 
rnings Climb 
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wory Military Drill Opposed 1 
Will Win 


Comp 


and with public hangars and other 
|facilities, corresponding in turn to 
}/ docks, warehouses, and piers 

1 A Center of Transport 

3] “Chicago, which by reason of its 
3 

3 

‘ 

i 


Help Toward College 
of Council Issue 
President Ends First Y 
Added Preatige .... . 
Rumanian Baptists Under Dis 


try 
Presbyterians Qulline Merger 
for Homeless 


natural location, its waterway and 
rail transportation facilities and its 
commercial, manufacturing and 
financial power, has a reasonable 
claim to become the air transport 
3 | center of the United States, finds it- 


American 
British Gi 


kee, Boston, Hartford, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis, Spring- 
field and Peorta, Ill.; LaCrosse, 
12| Wis; Moline, IN.; St, Joseph and 


6 
3 
3 
jj | Minneapolis and St. Paul, Milwau- 
3 
4 


Financia, 
Stock Market Slump Checked 


15| Calif, and Seattle, Wash," 
It was revealed that by the timd 
g| that this company begins flying on 
8} the Chicago-Dallas route, 1000 miles 
8|In length and sald to be the second 
8) longest private commercial line in 
the world, there will have been in- 
vested in flying and ground equip- 
ment on this route alone between 
$600,000 and $750,000, It will cost in 
“out-of-pocket” expense alone $1000 
a day to fly this route, this expense 
being in adidtion to the general over- 


Sports 


Class A Squash Tennis 


Features 
What They Are Saying 


Reduce Disaster in Earthquake. 


en 


Home, a Place of Unity and Affecti 
age. 


Educational ........ 


ESES ws. 


Letters to the ‘or a 
On the Australlan Overland Expre: 


head, it was declared, 


jyear 1925 was the-most prosperous 


perjenced since the World War It 
{s semi-officially stated that revenues 


PHILIPPINES PROSPER 
MANILA, P. I. March 4 (?)—The 


‘he Philippine government has ex- 


The Week in Rome . 


will, show a surplus of $3,500,000. 


equivglent in intent of this provision |P"¥: before the Atlantic Deepet 
prior to his attaining the age of 21| Waterways Association. In urging a 
years, the entire sum of $100, with|deep Water canal across New Jersey 
accrued interest, shall, on his attain | between the Delaware. River and 
{ng such age, be forwarded to such| Raritan Bay, he sald. 
Scout, to be used by him in such way! “With f-ep -rrte~ vays, cheaper 
as in his judgment will best serve lit | ‘ates can }e made than are pos#iblé 
future advancement in life. ay SY rail Given favorable conditions. 
Many Ways to Gain Award “| ‘hese weter rates can be vastly 
An Eagle Scout may show his de. ‘wer. The railway will not suffer, 
serving qualities In a number of! Dut, rather, will participate in the 
[eae ses to the same an./ Prosperity which such a development 


Irrigation Areas, 


WASHINGTON, March 4—Calyin 
Coolidge has been President a year 
In his own right, and, by common 
admission, remains unusually strong 
In public é¢steem. 

The observation most frequently 
encountered, and one that sums up 
thesituation, Js that if there were a 
Presidential election tomorrow, and 
Coolidge were a candidate, there is 
probably not a man In.the country— 
Republican or Democrat—who could 
stand against him. | 

As the second half of the Presi! 
dent's first full term approaches, 
conviction «grows that Mr. Coolidge 
will be a candidate to succeed him 
self In 1928. Given present condi- 
tions, there's not a politician in the 
United States whose judgment |s 


worth while. who does not frank] 


Chicago, Illinois 
January 15th, 1926 


The Christian Science Monitor, 


Massachusetts. 


Gentlemen :— 


Yours very truly, 


The fact that we are continuing our adver- 
tising for Monarch Cocoa in The Christian 
Science Monitor through 1926 indicates that 
we are satisfied with the returns from our 
1925 advertising. 


We believe the Monitor has a list of 
subscribers who have unusual confidence in 
your paper’s advertising columns, a con- 
fidence that is deserved because of your 
conscientious censorship of all advertise- 


REID, MURDOCH & CO., 


(Signed) 
124% 


UbFisuae wrouve mull GML (ie) servant loud muney WO A TUT Siem 
sentiment expressed at the meeting | /nterest engaged in a monopoly of 
of the executive committee was that /@1y commodity intended for Import 
the War Department ought not to| nto the United States has been in 
feel that it had a right to decide| troduced by Guy 0. Goff (R), Sena- 
the question of compulsory military | or from West Virginia 


H. W. ARMSTRONG, 


esident. 


tereased during the year to $3: 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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\President Ends His First 
Year With Added Prestige 


Needs Political Strength In Corn-Belt and 
Strong Elsewhere 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Democrats have Leen about as Inef- 
fective in blowing up the so-called 
“Coolidge myth,” as the Norris in- 
surgent vendetta, 

“Economy,” the star ballad in the 
Coolidge repertoire, has been sun 
during his “first year" with increas- 
‘ng effectiveness by the President 
These Ides of March find tax reduc- 
tion In effect, under his direction, aa 
the country at large believes. 


The farmers, who with few excep- 
tions, don't pay federal taxes, like 
Coolidge ecanomy because it is 
Setting an example in economical 
government to states and counties, 
to which farmers do pay taxes, and 
are paying burdensomely. 


Ruins of Old Rome 
Fast Disappearing 


By the Associated Press 
Chicago, March 4 

OMMERCIAL enterprises and 

the elements are destroying 
the ruins of imperial Rome so 
fast thot within a short time its 
buildings will be but a memory. 
Miss Esther B. Van Deman, asso- 
ciate of the Carnegie Institute, told 
a University of Chicago audience 
here. 

“Archeologists should be 
trained,” she said. “to visit Rome 
and make interpretations of the 
structures now standing, because 
within 50 years there will be few 
records available. The famous 
aqueducts built by Roman em 
perors which have stood for cen- 
turies will bave entirely disap- 
peared in half a century.” 


OIL COMPANY'S 
EARNINGS CLIMB 


Standard of Indiana's Net 
Profit Exceeds $50,000,000 
-Huge Storage Revealed 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, March 4—Net earnings 
for 1925 on Invested capital of the 
Standard Of! Company of Indtana 
after all charges, including federal 
income taxes had been deducted 
Were $52,932,648.16, or 14.37 per cent 
as compared with $40,788,868.95 for 
1924 or 12.27 per cent, it was an- 
nounced at noon today by Robert 
W. Stewart, chairman of the board, 
at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31 

\25, compared with Dec. 31, 1924 
shows an improving condition and 
optimism for the future permeates 
the organization. Vast stocks of 
supplies are recorded as valued ut 
$66,089,704.89 as compared with $50, 
660,382.12 the previous year, showing 
a gain of $15,429,322.77 In value of 
stocks on hand and merchandise. 
It is stated that the company has 
been storing up products and that 
there is a greater quantity of every 
type of the company’s products now 
on hand than has previously been 
stored. 

Computation of earnings and price 
of Standard Ol] of Indiana stock 
shows an earning of $5.85 per share 


|as compared with $4.56 a share last 


year 
Real estate holdings have 1n- 
557,- 


541,69 from a value jast year of $ 
401,932.22, a gain of $8,155,609 47, the 
balance sheet shows, 

Gain of $12,605,985.64 in value of 
the plant. not including depreciation 
charges, brings this figure to $162,- 
24 0, the report reveals. In- 
vestments in other companies were | 
increased to $129,762,222.01 from a 
figure of $126,710,95842 last year 
Cash on hand now 33,384.27 
compared with $21,288;275.43 a year 

a gain of $18,845,108.84 
y many years the Standard O41 


Tare TRU 
0 far—reyelations in connection 
with the Tariff Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Alumi-| 
num Company of America, the Ship 
ping Board, has disturbed him The 


education; that, apart frcm all the! 
merits of the case, it was the civil 


governments, aor be miitary teat| NEW YORK STATE ENFORCEMENT 


should determine what the policy of | 
the country should be. President | 
Coolidge was commended for his po- 
sition discouraging a military atti-! 
tude and for reminding the army 


BILL FINDS STRONG SUPPORT 


that it ts the servant of the people.| Many Organizations Send Advocates to Legislative Hear- 


The correspondence with the War 
Department grew out of the report! 
on "Military Training in Schools and | 
Colleges of the United States" made 


by Winthrop D. Lane, | 
State to pass a state enforcement 


CHAMBER ADOPTS 
FINANCE AMENDMENT | ct the dry torces whe spscntiol ta 


fuil strength at the hearing before 
PARIS, March 4 ()—The Cham-|the Joint Senate and Assembly 
ber of Deputies, by @ vote of 302 to| Codes committees late yesterday 
195, today adopted the left Cartel’s | afternoon to urge a favorable report 
amendment to the finance bill, ex-|0n the proposed Wales-Jenks state 
tending the obligmtory declaration | prohibition bill. Senator Caleb H. 
of incomes to a larger number of tax- | Baumes (R.) ot Newburgh, commit- 
payers. The amendment was ap-| '¢e chalrman, presided, 
posed by the Finance Minister, Paul | Huudreds of representatives of the 
Doumer who, however, did not pose | dry forces thronged the Assembly 
the question of confidence. |chamber, far outnumbering the 
Both M, Doumer and M. Lamou-) wets. The dry attack was led by 
reux, reporter of the finance commit-! Mrs. Blla A Boole, state leader of 
tee, exhorted the Chamber to apeed| th» Woman's Christian Temperance 
up Its deliberation on the finance bill,| Union; Orville 8, Poland, counsel 
the former saying. “Dangerous days) for ‘re Anti-Baloon League; Arthur 
are gpproaching. The danger Is {n-| H. Davis, state superintendent of the 
cre&sibg daily, and you will see what | Anti-Saloon League; .Mrs. John 
the country thinks about it.” | Moorhead, representative of the New, 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 4 (Special) 
The moral obligation of New York 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Paris, Florence, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle; Portland, Ore. 


ings on Wales-Jenks Dry Measure 


York branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Mrs. 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, representative 
of the Erie County League of Women 
Voters, and Samuel M. Cavert, rep- 
resenting the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Mrs 
Sumuel J. Beno acted as chairman of 
the delegation. 

Assemblyman Jenks asserted that 
the purpose of the proposed state 
prohibition act was to place New 
York State among the loyal states 
of the Union. “It Is the moral obli- 
gation of the State to provide legis- 
lation backing up the constitutional 
amendment which it has ratified,” he 
said. “New York State must be put 
shoulder to shoulder with the Fed- 
eral Government in enforcing pro- 
hibition.” 

A message from the Rev. Dr S. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 


| further 


Company of Indiana did not even 
Dublish a balance sheet. Last year 
one was issued, but it did not reveal 
the net earnings, and it was neces- 
sary for the stockholders to figure 
them out Ubretgh their own efforts 
This year the company Indicated 


stockholders by revealing the net 
earnings on the balance sheet, com- 
paring them with the previous year 
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qs IT possible that men || 
have entered the kitchen | 
and are showing women 
how to do it? Read 
about it 
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Progress in relations with'| 
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| CHAMBERLAIN 
DENIES PLEDGE 

| GIVEN TO FRANCE 
| Foreign eae ays He 


Sought to Learn M. Bri- 
and’s Viewpoint 


GERMANY'S ENTRANCE 
TO BE UNIMPEDED 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It Is Pointed Out That Eng- 
land Had Supported 
Spain's Claim 


| LONDON, March 4 (P}—Speaking 
| warfly and admitting “the delicacy 
| of the occasion.” Sir Austen Cham- 
| berlain, the Foreign Secretary, told 
the House of Commons this after- 
| noon that England would not oppose 
;4 unanimous agreement of the other 
| members of the League of Nations 
| Council to award a permanent seat 
to some nation besides Germany 

In bis promised outline of British 
policy regarding enlargement of the 
Council, Sir Austen declared that 
British representatives at the com- 
j'ng Geneva meetings would be 
‘gulded by the principle of doing 
nothing to. jeopardize the resuits of 
|Locarno. They must be parties, he 
avowed, to nothing “which would 
make it impossible for Germany at 
the last moment to enter the League 
|when she presented herself at its 
doors * 

Replying to a question oy the 
former Premier, Mr Lloyd eGorge, 
Sir Austen made the most explicit 
| Statement that bas yet) been given 
concerning the Interview be had to 
January with the French Premier, 
Aristide Briand. He admitted that 
he sought at that time to learn the 
views of the French Government and 
the reasons for which they held 
them, but he sald his first words to 
{M. Briand were that he could give 
|n0 pledge as to the altitude of the 
British Government until he had con- 
sulted bis own Government 

International Controversy 

Sir Austen said he had watched 
the progress of the international 
controversy regarding the Council of 
the League with grave anxiety, and 
that (f the more extreme forms of 
the controversy represented che 
minds of the nations, one might take 
a gloomy view of the situation How 
ever, he was encouraged to hope 
for better things from the modera- 
Uon of the statements of repre- 
sentatives of the nations most closely 
concerned, whether German, French 
Belgian or Polish, He declared (hat 
the British Government shared the 
widely felt regret that these issues 
had arisen now, but he would not 
Say tt was the fault of anybody ({t 
was, perhaps, inevitable, he added 

Under no circumstances, he cua 
tinued, would Great Britain be a 
| Party to trying to recreate in the 
Council of the League the camps of 
opposing forces which were the curse 
of Burope before the Great War He 
emphasized the fuullity of any such 
attempt. 

Sir Austen declared it was essen 
|tal that the rule of unan'mity 
should be preserved if for no sther 
reason than lo prevent that kind of 
intrigue and to prevent the Council 
being denatured in order to optain & 
| particular decision, He said that he 
and the Government shared the 
widely felt regret that large ‘ssues 
regarding (he composition of the 
Council should arise on this occa- 
sion. Great Britain. ne said. did not 
raise the issues, nor Jnstigate anyone 
to raise them at this time 

Accepted German Proposal 

Since he had been altending meet- 
Ings of the Ledgue, Sir Austen 
avowed, he had sough as far as 
Was in his power to postpopre these 
larger issues until a later date He 
had accepted a German prop 
| that representatives of the Rect 
jhold discussions with him and the 
representatives of other intere: d 
|nations before the Council meeting 
‘opened at Geneva 
' At the same time, he went on, {¢ 
; Would not be assumed that the origi 
nal form of the Council} should never 
be varied, Its constitution wus 4 
matter for common discussion. Great 
Britain's object was that the mem 
bership of the Council should be 
kept within manageable bonds. ao 
that for practical working purposes 
it would be an effective Instrument 

On the other hand it was equally 
j'mportant that ic should be suff 


|ctently numerous to make tt fairly 
representative of the whole body of 
states in the League and to giv» It 
authority. Any increase in the aum 
| ber of permanent seats must be ex 
amined with very particular scrutiny 
Sir Austen sajd Great Britain, he 
declared, had not taken the View that 
there should be no additional. per 
manent seats except on the entry ot 
Germany, the United States or 
| Russia 

Spain’s Claim Supported 

| Discussions on that poiot had oc 
curred before, he asserted Four 
years ago Great Britain supported 
the claim of Spain, and he saw 
nothing that would make the British 


although he was not now 
with the time of granting such a 
claim, 

r Austen said there were some 
states not qualified to hold permanent 
seats, but whom ft might be desirable 
|to -have in the Council. He said 
|Great Britain's “guiding principles’ 
were to do nothing to jeopardize the 
results of Locarno or that gave any 
power the right to say it had been 
unfairly treated or placed in a posi- 
tlofi with consequences It did not 
|\mderstand, that additions to the 
| Council must be closely watched and 
that they could only occur if the 
whole Council were unanimous ig 
| their support 

* If, however, the whole Council 
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RIGHT OF NEWSPAPERS TO COPYRIGHT 
NEWS ITEMS STILL IN DOUBT 
Maze of Technicalities Involved Has Often Confused the 


Courts, Writer Shows—Chicago Tribune-A. P. 
Case Cited 


By LOUIS F. JORDAN 


ARE news items copyrightable? 
The answer to this question is 
shrouded in some doubt. 

With all the books and magazine 
articles pertaining to the subject of the 
United States Copyright Law, a loophole 
such as that suggested by the foregoing 
title, invariably comes to light. 

Under the Federal Constitution, 
Congress is empowered “To promote the 
Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors 
and Inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries.’ 
And, in order to determine an author’s 
right to copyright, it must first be de- 
termined whether a given writing pro- 
motes the progress of science and the use- 
ful arts. 

Is a news item such a writing that it 
comes within the protection of the Con- 
stitutional provision? 

In the Chicago Tribune Company v. 
Associated Press, 116 Federal, 126, it is 
said: “The term Science cannot, with any 
propriety be applied to a work of so 
fluctuating and fugitive a form as that of 
a newspaper or price current, the subject 
matter of which is daily changing, and is 
of mere temporary use.” 

The Court in the Chicago Tribune case, 
based its decision on the interpretation 
of the word Science in the Constitution. 
And, other courts have held that: “There 
can be no copyright, as an entirety, of an 
ordinary newspaper which is composed in 
large part of matter not entitled to copy- 
right protection,’ and that, “a mere news 
item is not copyrightable.” But, under 
the present copyright law, newspapers are 
copyrightable as books. The question 
which concerns this analysis is: Does the 
present law allowing newspapers to be 
copyrighted as books, bring news items 
within the protection of the Constitution? 

The Tribune case is of sufficient in- 
terest, it is believed, to bear further 
quotation and a statement of facts. “The 
Chicago Tribune,” states the opinion of 
the Court, “attempted to copyright, under 
contract, some special telegraphic matter 
of the London Times, by depositing in 
the Chicago Post Office, on the evening 
before publication, the general title of 
the newspaper, with serial number and 
date, and by like deposit, immediately 
upon publication, of copies of the news- 
paper, each addressed to the Librarian of 
Congress,” 

Judge Seaman, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court declared that it is 
questionable whether a copyright can 
thus be secured by a newspaper; but as 
the defendant, the Associated Press, “Did 
not copy from the Tribune, but directly 
from the London Times after its publica- 
tion in England, and as the matter pub- 
lished by the Times and Tribune was not 


identical, there was no infringement, nor 
was any copyright thus obtained.” 

The case of Associated Press v. Inter- 
national News Service, 245 Fed. 244, is 
conspicious for its apparently just ruling’ 
and its broad significance to the news- 
paper profession. In this case, the Court 
decided that an injunction would lie 
against copying news from _ published 
editions of newspapers until its com- 
mercial value as news has passed away. 

“Assuming now the existence at some 
time,’ declared the Court in sustaining 
this view, “of some property right in 
plaintiff and to its news, the qualities 
producing exchangeable value may be 
noted. Regularity and reliability, the 
fruit of organization and expenditure, are, 
of course, necessary, but all this is vain 
unless the news is fresh, early, and, if 
not always first in point of time, as 
prompt as any. Time is of the essence; 
and the basic question on this branch of 
the discussion is how long does the 
property quality endure in news. The 
true line of decision is indicated by the 
conclusion of the court in the Chritic 
case—that ‘the information will not be- 
come public property until the plaintiff 
has gained his reward’.” 

And yet, other courts have decided 
that the property right in news items does 
not preclude another person “from mak- 
ing an independent collection of the same 
facts or information and using it as his 
own.” 

The courts have been puzzled by the 
Constitutional clause declaring, “Writings 
which promote Science and the useful 
Arts are entitled to copyright protection.” 
The majority of decisions protecting 
news items from infringement, have not 
been based on the copyright law, but 
rather on the ground of protecting 
property against impairment of its value. 

“In the case of news items, market 
quotations, and the like,” states an 
authority, “while the courts have 
struggled to protect them on principles of 
common law literary property, and have 
invoked in aid of the effort the doctrines 
of breach of contract or breach of trust, 
the true view has finally been recognized 
to be, that such news service is property, 
and is to be protected as property against 
any act impairing its value as such; but 
that it is not literary property, and hence 
is not destroyed and dedicated to the 
world by mere publication.” 

But, notwithstanding the above state- 
ment, which is certainly a just statement 
of the cause of the modern newspaper 
and the modern agencies of news gather- 
ing, our courts have been confused be- 
tween the rule of unfair trade on the one 
hand, and the Constitution on the other ; 
and, in the maze of the technicalities of 
the law governing the two diverse 
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principles of construction, have ofttimes 
decided, as in the Chicago Tribune case, 
that news items do not promote science 
and the useful arts. 


TEXAS PLANS $500,000 AD FUND 


Carpenter Named Chairman of Drive 
Committee Which Meets Saturday 


Announcing that John W. Carpenter, 
vice-president of the Texas Power and 
Light Company, has been named chair- 
man of the “Advertising Texas” com- 
mittee to raise $500,000 to advertise the 
state nationally, James P. Simpson of 
Dallas, president, Tenth District, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
has called his directors to meet Satur- 
day in Waco. 

Besides hearing a report on plans for 
the state-wide advertising fund cam- 
paign, the directors will discuss an All- 
Texas train to the Philadelphia A. A. C. 
W. convention in June. 


Tablet To Star’s Founder 


Incidental to the celebration last week 
of the 50th anniversary of the Long 
Island City (N. Y.) Daily Star, there was 
unveiled on the front wall of the Star 
Building at Star Square a bronze tablet 
in memory of the founder of the paper, 
Thomas H. Todd. A full page portrait 
of Mr. Todd also adorned the front page 
of one of the art gravure sections of the 
anniversary number, which consisted of 
eighty-eight pages, in five sections. This 
special edition also marked the fifth an- 
niversary of the present management. 
Since LeRoy L. Smith became the pub- 
lisher of the Daily Star in 1921, cir- 
culation has practically doubled, while the 
advertising has gained 75 percent. 
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STAFF SUES FOR WAGES } 


55 Former Employes of Buffalo I 
Bring Legal Action 


A suit was filed at Buffalo on Marcl? 
through which 55 former employes of } 
Buffalo Evening Post seek to colk 
$4,000 in unpaid wages, John L. He: 
bringing the action as attorney for } 
former Post workers. Nineteen stck 
holders are named as defendants. 

The Evening Post suspended about i} 
months ago and has not since resut} 
publication. As far as is known there } 
no immediate plans for resumption as | 
property has reverted to its former owi} 
C. A. Finnegan, who has indicated he 1{ 
not reenter the publishing business. 


A. P. Executives Broadcasting 


Edward McKernon, superintendent | 
the eastern division of the Associa| 
Press, spoke March 31 on phases of ni} 
gathering and distribution from Stat} 
WJZ, New York. Other A. P. exe] 
tives scheduled to speak over the sz) 
station include: H. H. Romer, cable } 
partment, April 7; L. F. Curtis, sug} 
intendent of markets and elections, Aj} 
14; M. N. Stiles, editor, Latin-Ameri) 
Service, April 21; H. W. Blakeslee, nx} 
editor, eastern division, April 28. Ot} 
speakers will be announced later. 


New Montreal Gazette Editor | 


Robert S. White, M.P.,_ editor-} 
chief of the Montreal Gazette and C) 
servative member of Parliament | 
Mount Royal, who retired from aet| 
service at the age of 70, will be succee| 
by Paul Bilkey, who, like Mr. White | 
a former member of the parliament| 
press gallery. 
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AST fall when Iowa harvested more corn 
than ever before in history, the cash price 
dropped and there were great cries of 

distress throughout the land. 


But what the crepe hangers seemed to forget 
was the trusty Iowa pig. 


In fact, very little of Iowa’s corn is sold at 
the cash price. About eighty per cent of it is 
marketed ‘“‘on the hoof.” 


High priced cattle and hogs are eating up the 
low priced corn, and adding greatly to the 
buying power of Iowa. 


Conservative estimates state that this corn crop 
is worth 100 million dollars more than that of 
a year ago—when we consider what proportion 
of it goes to market in the form of pork 


and beef. 
And so it goes. 


Year after year, Iowa’s prosperity advances. 


factories in 1925 was estimated at $775,000,- 
000.00—greater than the value of her field 


production. 


Iowa people are about the most stable, the 
most typically American in the nation. 


Iowa has smallest percentage of illiteracy. 


Iowa is among the very highest states in per 
capita wealth. There are approximately two 
bank accounts for every family. 


This consistent, permanently prosperous market 
should now be doubly interesting to you, be- 
cause of our “Iowa plan.” 


Systematic, uniform cooperation in marketing 
your goods—in every section of the state—is 
provided by this association of 28 leading Iowa 
daily newspapers. 


The circulation thoroughly covers the state. 
Our cooperation will thoroughly cover your 
problem. 


Not only in agriculture. The output of her Let us help you. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 


Fort Dodge Messenger 
Fort Madison Democrat 
Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat 

Burlington Gazette Davenport Times 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital 


Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
| Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 


Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal _ Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 
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FIELDS “CLEANED-UP” BY B. B. B. 


Managing Director Greene Cites Year’s Progress in Improving 


Advertising Standards 


at Annual Meeting of 


Directors in New York This Week 


SUBSTANTIAL strides have been 
made during the past year by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Edward L. Greene, managing 
director, reported to the bureau’s board 
of directors at a meeting held March 31 
at the Union League Club, New York. 
Florida’s financial shysters, who used 
the boom period to unload worthless 
bogus securities and land, have been 
driven from that state, he said, as a re- 
sult of the bureau’s activities. Improved 
advertising standards, suggested by the 
trade relations department of the bureau, 
have been adopted by the outboard motor 
and battery industries. An unhealthy con- 
dition in the radio advertising field has 
also been corrected, he claimed. 

Mr. Greene’s review of the year fol- 
lows 

“We want particularly to stress the 
group work done in various industries 
through our newly organized trade rela- 
tions department. 

“Outstanding instances of that work 
during the last 15 months have been the 
series of conferences held in the outboard 
motor and battery industries. Both have 
been in the nature of tests and results 
have justified the basic reasons which 
prompted the original institution of this 
operation. In many ways the two fields 
were analogous. There was much to 
criticize in the advertising of both. In 
each industry keen competition had bred 
a disregard for accurate statement which 
left its effect on sales and advertising 
power through the consequent public doubt 
and suspicion. Meetings of manufac- 
turers’ representatives of the trades were 
held and out of these meetings grew 
sets of advertising standards to which the 
conferring parties have adhered with 
praiseworthy tenacity. This action on 
the part of legitimate business has driven 
the ‘gyps’ in either field into the open and 
made it necessary for them to do one of 
two things: to clean up or get out of 
business. 

“The success which has attended this 
program has stimulated a decision to 
carry it further into other industries, 
At the moment it is proposed to operate 
in the same fashion in the bedding and 
electrical housekeeping appliance indus- 
tries. 

Ep esas a standard form of pro- 
cedure has developed. The first step taken 
by the National Bureau is to make a 
survey of all the advertising and selling 
practices which exist in a given field; 
second, if the findings anccvered point to 
the necessity for a revision of these prac- 
tices and advertising claims, the bureau 
approaches the leaders in the industries 
concerned and enlists their aid and en- 
dorsement. If any advertising and selling 
code has previously been adopted, the 
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code is examined, its sound clauses kept, 
and the ineffective parts dropped. 

“A program of operation is then laid 
out and placed before the representatives 
of the trade with the aid of a contact 
committee selected from the manufac- 
turers and distributors involved. The 
bureau is then ready to go ahead and em- 
bark on its plan of operation. 

“The operating procedure is divided into 
several parts; one essential is the co- 
operation of the industry as a whole in 
forwarding information on various ad- 
vertising copy as it appears. It is also 
necessary to take up specific cases which 
arise out of reports emanating from thi$ 
same source. The bulletin and publicity 
schedules are planned and timed so as to 
form a valuable adjunct to this work. 
For those who ignore or violate the code, 
there are the drastic remedies of pub- 
licity and prosecution. For those who 
observe it, there is the added protection 
which they get from the elimination of 
the faker and ‘gyp.’ 

“The work in the furniture field, which 
has had for its latest culmination the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s endorsement of 
the National Better Business Bureaus 
‘Name the Woods’ standards, has reached 
this point through the methods outlined 
above. So, too, has the bureau functioned 
in the field of radio advertising and sell- 


ing. 

“In the financial field,’ Mr. Greene 
continued, “the work has advanced mate- 
rially over that done on previous years. 
The Florida land boom and recent stock 
market activity have naturally brought in 
their wake the financial shyster who used 
the boom period as an opportune time to 
unload his own worthless and bogus se- 
curities and land. The November, 1925, 
the National Bureau and the 40 odd 
local Better Business Bureaus have main- 
tained an investigational staff in Florida 
which kept the whole movement informed 
of the operations of real estate tricksters 
in the South. At this time it is closely 
following their exodus to such northern 
fields as Long Island and Cape Cod. 

“Both in the field of trade relations 
and financial work, the National Bureau 
has carried on a steadfast policy of pub- 
licity without which the work would be 
ineffective. 

“Among the contact points now reached 
are more than 1,000 newspapers all over 
the country, women’s clubs in every state, 
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government farm extension workers in 
the rural districts, and instructors in 
many schools and colleges. 

“The classified advertising service ren- 
dered to some 1,200 American and Cana- 
dian eee has stimulated the de- 
mand for such information. At the meet- 
ing of Eastern Better Business Bureau 
Managers this week, measures were dis- 
cussed which will make this service 
eminently more valuable to the news- 
paper publisher Sid wants to keep his 
columns clean. The schedule maintained 
in this service since September in 1925 
has called for the issuance of 15 bulletins 
a week, Hundreds of letters from news- 
papers in all parts of North America 
present conclusive evidence that this serv- 
ice was needed and has been effectively 
rendered.” 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS 
AID RETAIL STORES 


Southern Merchants Find Constructive 
Advertising Better Than Defensive 


Publicity Against Canvassers, 
Says H. W. Davie 


A report as interesting to newspaper 
business managers as to retail merchants 
was made last “week by H. W. Davie, of 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company, who returned last week 
to New York from a business trip through 
the South and Southwest, during which 
he’ was in close contact with conditions 
in the dry goods and allied trades. In 
addition to finding a general note of 
optimism, he declared merchants had dis- 
covered that constructive advertising was 
better than defensive publicity aimed 
against the door-to-door canvasser. 

“T could not fail to notice certain very 
marked contrasts in the attitude of the 
ae toward the Faewgt problems of 

the day,” he said, “nor could I fail to feel 
a certain fundamental strength in the 
situation as it exists today in the dry 
goods business. 
“Just about 


a year ago, | visited the 
same territory. At that time there was 
a general feeling of pessimism toward 
things in general. Hand‘to-mouth buy- 
ing was worrying everybody, the can- 
vasser was making the ret ailer nervous, 
and things genérally were more or less 
perturbed. Today a definite note of 
optimism is found. 

“Last year we were told on every hand, 
‘The canvasser is ruining the dry goods 
business.’ Many defensive measures were 
being taken. Legislation was being sought 
to repress his activities, and campaigns 
asking the public to buy from the re- 
tailer were being sponsored by local mer- 
chants. Everybody seemed to be seeking 


to hold the canvasser in check, main) 
with a flood of words. 
“In a year a striking change has cor} 


about. The consensus of opinion no} 
seems to be that the canvasser h} 
helped the retailer more than he h} 


hindered, for the reason that he has gé| 
vanized the dry goods business into mo} 
effective selling and  merchandisin| 
Manufacturer, wholesaler and retail? 
have all become more aggressive. R| 
tailers tell me that legislation and d 
fensive publicity measures soon provi 
ineffectual. It was only when they b) 
gan to tell the public in a constructi 
way about the values they offered a1 
the services they rendered that real pro | 
ress began. Once again the attack prov) 
to be the best defense. 

“Another singular thing is happenin) 
Retailers tell me that, before buying fro} 
the canvasser, women are now comii) 
to the store to compare values. The rj 
sult is generally in favor of the stoi] 
The canvasser is leaven in this situ} 
tion. He helps stir up trade. There ai} 
I find, definite indications that the ‘direc 
from-the- factory-to-you’ argument h/ 
lost its appeal. The level of prosperi! 
is high. People are enjoying the highe! 
real wages of all times, and the tone 
retail business is good.” 


Illinois Printing Company Incorporat 


Articles of incorporation were grant! 
in Springfield, Ill., this week for t} 
Geneva (IIl.) Bulletin Press to enga| 
in a general publication business of new 
papers, magazines, periodicals, ete. T} 
organizers are E. J. W. Dietz, Percy | 
Rehm and E. E. Devol. The capitaliz 
tion is $10,000. 
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392,695 


The average net paid daily 
and Sunday sale of The New 
York Times, as reported to 
the United States Post Office 
Department for the six 
months ended March 31, 
1926, was 392,695 copies. 


This totalisa gain of 10,690 
over the average of 382,005 
for the six months ended 
September 30, 1925. 


i | The New York Times is 

, read by the largest group of 
intelligent, thinking persons 
ever assembled by a news- 
paper. 


Ele New York Simes. 
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NEWS MEN WIELD GREAT POWER FOR 
PEACE, FRENCH AMBASSADOR SAYS 


Henry Berenger Tells Correspondents of Duty to Discredit 


False and Exaggerated News at Foreign Writers 
Annual Dinner 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


OWE work together, journalists and 
: ambassadors, in the interest of 
peace and civilization,’ said Senator 
Henry Berenger, French Ambassador at 
Washington, principal guest at the eighth 
annual dinner of the Association of For- 
eign Press Correspondents held on 
Wednesday evening in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York. On this occasion Dr. 
A..M. Nawench, of Czas, Poland, was 
installed as president succeeding Mr. A. 
Arbib-Costa, of La Tribuna, Rome. 

“T adore journalism,” said Ambassador 
3erenger, himself a journalist. “I do not 
know a higher vocation in the world. I 
should say willingly as another French- 
man, René de Chateaubriand, ambassador, 
peer of France, academician, who, when 
easked by a tribunal what his profession 
was, answered the judges proudly, 
‘Journalism.’ 

“News from you can make fortunes, 
and empires rise or fall,” the Ambassador 
told the correspondents, “but different news 
from you may encourage men and resusci- 
tate nations. Therefore, one may ask 
what would become of the world if, know- 
ing the full extent of your powers, you 
did not also know the full extent of your 
responsibilities? Thank God, you are 
animated by the spirit of peace which to- 
day moves on the surface of the world 
and inspires chancellories. 

“As journalists and ambassadors we 
must do nothing inconsiderately. Before 
telegraphing news or even a rumor, we 
must weigh the effect which our dispatch 
may have upon those who receive it. We 
must remember that premature or exag- 
serated information is capable of bringing 
on not only a conflict but even a war. 
In. giving information we seek to in- 
crease the knowledge of those whom we 
address without exciting their passions. 

“There are many things which journal- 
ists must say which would not be well 
for me to say. An ambassador who plays 
the role of a journalist only increases the 
difficulties among continents and peoples 
without adding to his personal prestige 
or that of the government which he repre- 
sents. A diplomat should above all keep 
shut the mouth which the journalist should 
open for the benefit of the crowd. More 
diplomacy is often required to open this 
mouth than to keep it shut. In this re- 
spect I know journalists who are past 
masters. 

“Tn the present relations between Amer- 
ica and the other continents many occa- 
sions of misunderstanding or bitterness 
have arisen or are arising. The respon- 
sibility of dispelling these clouds and 
sweetening this bitterness is ours as 
journalists. and diplomats. The United 
States has become the vital centre of this 
planet. In New York beats the great 
business heart of the world. And the 
Capitol at Washington is that of 48 states, 
several of which are greater than certain 
countries of old Europe. A civilization 
has been born that surpasses many others 
in its power and vitality. One of the 
greatest chapters in the story of humanity 
is being written today on these shores.” 

The Ambassador was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Downer, of the College 
of the City of New York, who said that 
in the settlement of the French debt some 
recognition should be made of France’s 
tremendous sacrifices during the war ; and 
by Mr. P. W. Wilson, who in the course 
of his speech also drew attention to the 
fact that Mr. Percy S. Bullen has now 
completed twenty-one years as New York 
correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Dr. A. M. Nawench greeted Ambas- 
sador Berenger in French, and they then 
kissed in French fashion. 

Leon Rothier, ‘French tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang the 
“Marseillaise.” 

The officers appointed to serve with 


President Nawench are :—Vice-presidents, 
F. Douglas Williams, Reuters, Ltd., Lon- 
don; and E. K. Moy, Peking Daily News; 
secretary and treasurer, Sydney J. Clarke, 
London Daily Telegraph; assistant secre- 
tary, Harold Butcher, Liverpool Echo; 
committee, A. Algara, El Universal, 
Mexico; A. Arbib-Costa, La Tribuna, 
Rome; Mrs. Albert Boni, Nieuwe Rot- 
terdamsche Courant, Holland; Percy S. 
Bullen, London Daily Telegraph; W. W. 
Davies, La Nacion, Buenos Aires ; Leonce 
Levy, Le Matin; P. W. Wilson, special 
correspondent, Great Britain. 


BAN ON LIBERTY LIFTED 


Magazine Was Excluded “Because of 
Articles About Queen Alexandria 


Liberty, weekly magazine published by 
the owners of the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Daily News, has been re- 
moved from the list of publications 
barred from Canada, it was announced 
March 26, by the Department of Cus- 
toms and Excise in Ottawa. 

It was banned six weeks ago after it 
had published articles about the late 
Queen Mother Alexandria, which the 
department considered libelous. 


Moorhead Takes 11th District Post 


J. E. Moorhead, assistant publicity 
manager of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Denver, 
has been appointed chairman of the New 
Clubs Committee of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict Associated Advertising, Clubs of the 
World by F. E. J. Ronsholdt, district 
chairman. One new club has already been 
formed and five others are organizing 
in the Rocky Mountain region, it is de- 
clared. 


Completes $4,000,000 Financing 


With a view to providing funds to 
finance additions to their present plant 
and to acquire additional property, a pro- 
gram calling for an expenditure of $8,- 
000,000, the Powell River Pulp and Paper 
Company of British Columbia have sold 
an issue of $4,000,000 5 per cent serial 
gold notes to the Wells, Dickey Trust 
Company, Minneapolis. The balance of 
their requirements will be available with- 
out borrowing. 


U. P. Bureau in Houston 
S. A. Barker, manager of the United 
Press bureau in Dallas, Tex., this week 
opened up a new bureau for the (U.P. 
in Houston, where he is temporarily in 
charge. 
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dorf-Astoria, New York City 


Cc. B. HOLLISTER, 
General Manager 
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NEWSPRINT GLUT FEARED 


Canadian Firms Apprehensive of Rapid 
Increase in Production 


That Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
are becoming concerned over the rapid 
way in which the industry is expanding 
and feel that some steps should be taken 
to control expansion is indicated by the 
Montreal Star, which reports that a get- 
together meeting of manufacturers was 
held in Montreal last week to discuss the 
situation. 

“Tt is no secret in the industry,” says 
the Star, “that the rapid increase in the 
introduction of new machines for making 
newsprint by various companies and con- 
sideration of such steps by others, has 
been causing some of the most prominent 
people concerned a good deal of anxiety 
over the possible effects of the rapid 
expansion. 

“Tt is evidently feared that this may 
be carried on indefinitely and create a 
difficult problem unless a better under- 
standing can be arranged by the different 
companies. Some of the leaders have 
been willing for some time to reach an 
understanding but some executives have 
been slow in displaying a tendency to 
co-operate. Pr 

“The price of newsprint fell from $70 
last year to $65 this year, largely as a 
result of overproduction, and if this goes 
on unrestrained, still further ywnsettlement 
is feared unless some measure of success 
attends efforts to regulate the situation.” 


Gas Companies Urged to Advertise 


A co-operative advertising campaign by 
all gas manufacturing companies in New 
England to increase consumption of their 
products in that territory was advocated 
by Maj. Patrick F. O’Keefe, president 
of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of Boston, before a meeting of the 
New England Association of Commercial 
Gas Managers in that city, March 26. In 
explaining the benefits of such a campaign, 
Major O’Keefe advised that it be linked 
up with the advertising programs of the 


| 
i 
1 
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individual gas companies and with the 


appliance concerns. | 
| 


Texas Dailies Hold Quarterly Meet 


A program of development featured the| 
quarterly meeting of the Texas Daih| 
Press League held in Dallas last week) 
S. W. Papert of Dallas, presided. The! 
following publishers were present: Ber.) 
nard Hanks, Abilene Reporter; Houstor) 
Harte, San Angelo Standard; B, D. Rod. 
erick, Lubbock Journal; Walter_Murray| 
Ranger Times; Fred Horton, Greenvill| 
Banner; A. G. Mayse, Sherman Demo. 
crat; J. L. Greer, Denison Herald; W.C™ 
Edwards, Denton Record-Chronicle; W)\ 
C. Campbell, Hillsboro Mirror; S. BE) 
Miller, Mineral Wells Index; R. E. Hurt) 
Paris News; Lowry Martin, Corsican 
Sun: W. M. Hamilton, Palestine Herald 
C. BE. Palmer, who recently sold the Ter, 
arkana Four States Press and Journal 
although not present, was elected to hon 
orary membership. 


Japanese Aviators Feted 


The four Japanese aviators who unde 
the auspices of the Osaka Asahi, one 0! 
the leading newspapers of Japan, flew t 
Europe have returned to Japan and ari 
being feted. They recently visited Kobi| 
and motored to the Ikuta, Minatogaw: 
and Nagata shrines. Prior to their visi 
to Kobe they were entertained by Mr 
Motoyama, proprietor of the Osaki 
Asahi. 


Aids Student to Buy Paper 


Pursuing his policy of encouraging hi, 
student’s to own and operate weekl} 
newspapers in the state of Washington 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School 0 
Journalism of the University of Wash 
ington, Seattle, has purchased with | 
student, Vernon Frost, the Cheney Fre)| 
Press, a weekly formerly owned by Willi, 
and Leon Swank. The Dean will gradu 
ally sell his interest to Frost, who wil 
operate the newspaper and finally contro 
it. 


Weare pleased to announce: 


The entire BOOTH GROUP of pro- 


gressive Michigan 
are now using our 
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Editor 


DAILY CHOOSES CARRIERS WITH SALES 
ABILITY TO ADD NEW READERS 


Careful Selection of Boys For 


Routes Eliminates Complaints 


and Builds Sales, Lancaster Circulator 
Declares 


By MURRAY C. BECK 
Circulation Manager, Lancaster (Pa.) New Era 


UST as a successful farmer selects 

his seed to insure a good crop, pro- 
vided other elements are in his favor, 
so do we select our boys for our routes 
and as the farmer selects his seed before 
planting we select our boys before we 
have a job to offer them as a carrier for 
our papers. The fact just stated may 
seem ridiculous for surely all circulators 
select their boys, but do they all select 
them with the idea of developing them 
into salesmen of their papers? 

The only way to determine whether a 
boy will make the good salesman is to 
observe how he sells himself. First of 
all I will explain by the process of elim- 
ination and there are two boys who never 
get their names on my list of applicants ; 
they are the fellows who bring one of 
their parents to do the talking and the 
fellow who wears his hat while at my 
desk, for the one has no sales talk and 
the other has poor manners. Those 
whom I do select for my routes must be 
neat and clean, they must answer my 
questions promptly and: have reached a 
grade in school in proportion to their 
ages. A boy also must be of good char- 
acter, and I can tell that fairly accurately 
after I see his face and talk with him 
for five minutes. \I do not want refer- 
ences or recommendations, for I can tell 
more about a boy by using my eyes for 
ten minutes than all the recommendations 
he can carry. We do not have a great 
turnover in our carrier department. 
Some boys have been carrying our papers 
as long as five years on the same route, 
while as many as five boys have been on 
one route ina year. This, however, is the 
exception for our changes are less than 
one a week among our force of 113 
carriers. 

We file the names of our applicants 
according to the routes they live on rather 
than alphabetically or according to street 
and number, because when we place a 
new boy on the route we select one from 
our file who lives on or near the route 
in question. Then we have a representa- 
tive on that route who knows the people 
whom he is serving and also knows all 
the streets and numbers. And, another 
important feature, he is usually dealing 
with his kind of people. 

So much for the selection and place- 
ment of boys on our routes, and J main- 
tain that they are the most important 
elements. 

We use a carrier as a salesman because 
he lives near the people on his route 
and most of them are usually his friends. 
When he approaches them with his sales 
talk they are ready to listen to him and 
feel kindly toward him and are more 
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liable to subscribe from him than from 
a stranger. Then, too, these subscribers 
obtained by the boy will go to him with 
their complaints, if any, rather than re- 
porting him to the office. If he is the 
proper kind of a boy he will remedy 
these complaints. These friends of his, 
with whom he has had business transac- 
tions, will usually take the paper as long 
as he is on the route. 

In soliciting business we allow our 
boys to offer the same premiums as are 
offered by the regular solicitors. That 
method is quite an asset to them. We 
also use contests to induce the boys to 
get new business, offering prizes for the 
winners. A large percentage of the boys 
will become active and turn in a large 
number of starts. 

We give the boys but little individual 
training ~in.salesmanship. In fact we 
merely tell them their duties and impress 
on their minds that they are cogs in our 
great machine and that we will be greatly 
-benefitted by an increase in circulation; 
that they can get us part of this circula- 
tion, as one of their duties, and that they 
would not be working for our interests 
unless they tried to get us as many new 
starts as possible. 

Another method of training is by short 
snappy and interesting talks, followed by 
an entertainment of some sort. Another 
method of training is through a little 
house organ, published for the interests 
of our carriers. 


SOUTHERN EDITOR DIES 


A. M. Carpenter of Fayetteville (N: 
C.) Observer 


Albert M. Carpenter, 54, editor of the 
Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer, died 
March 24, after an illness of three 
weeks’ duration. 

Mr. Carpenter came to Fayetteville last 
October from Spartanburg, S. C., where 
he had been editor of the Daily Sun for 
eight years. 

Mr. Carpenter’s work in South Caro- 
lina brought him much recognition. He 
was once described by the late Ben Till- 
man as the best newspaper man in the 
state. 

Mr. Carpenter was born August 1, 1872, 
in Anderson, S. C. His first work was 
with the Anderson Journal. Later he was 
editor of the Greenwood Index and. the 
Anderson Daily Mail. While in Ander- 
son he was also secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce and started the movement 
for the establishment of the Anderson 
college for Women, a Baptist institution, 
raising $100,000 for this purpose. 
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In the summer of 1907 he went to 
Europe as secretary to the National Im- 
migration commission. In 1911 he ac- 
cepted an appointment as librarian of the 
library of Congress, in which office he 
spent nearly seven years. During the 
World War. he spent sixteen months in 
Camp Wadsworth as special correspon- 
dent for many metropolitan papers. 


Optometrists Urge Larger Type 


By using a little larger type in news 
columns, editors can do more daily than 
any other body of laymen to save people’s 
eyesight and delay the need for glasses, 
declared S. D. Baker, president of the 
convention of New England optometrists 
held in Boston this week. His assertion 
was made in a telegram to the editor of 
the New York Times. He noted with ap- 
proval the use of larger type by that news- 
paper. 


Will Provides Statue for Editor ( 


Leslie M. Scott and Ambrose B. Scot 
executors of the estate of their mothe 
Mrs. Margaret N. Scott, have been at 
thorized to set aside $20,000 from tk 
estate to erect a statue of their father, th| 
late Harvey W. Scott. Harvey W. Scot 
who was editor of the Portland Oregomniai 
died in 1910. The statue, which was prc 
vided for in (Mrs. Scott’s will, is to bh 
erected in Portland. 


New Oklahoma A. P. Member 


The Chickasha (Okla.) Express, afte 
noon daily, has become a member of th 
Associated Press, being served by th 
day Oklahoma state wire. The Expres 
only recently entered the daily field, hay 
ing been a semi-weekly until a few week 
ago. 
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“If anyone thinks this 
world doesn’t move, just 
try stopping for a year.” 


The best of all 


news cartoons 
again syndi- 


cated by the 


New Dork Herald Gribune Syndicate 
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BETTER WORLD SERVICE 


T is gratifying to learn that the proposed assembly 
of press experts from most of the nations of the 
world, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 

is an assured project for the year. The agenda will 
doubtless be prepared during May and June, expert 
foreign correspondents as well as newspaper pro- 
prietors advising the representatives of the League. 


This will be the first international assembly of 
press technicians in history. No matter what agenda 
shall be prepared for it the conference will respond 
to this keynote: The ideals of international progress 
depend for realization upon an informed public opinion 
which is only possible through a free and efficient 
world press. 

Any technical device that facilitates the free flow 
of authentic news deserves the encouragement of 
progressive governments. All the devices of govern- 
ments that inhibit free press reporting or prevent dis- 
cussion of public affairs, particularly censorship, are 
evils to be met and disposed of through organized 
effort. No conference of journalists that is subject 
to controls of the League of Nations, or any nation, 
or any organized governmental policy, can effect de- 
sirable objects, nor will it be acceptable to the free 
press. On the basis of complete freedom of action, the 
Geneva conference can accomplish rich results for the 
press and for the public it serves. That is the League 
of Nations’ proposal, as we understand it. The League 
merely acts to assemble a representative conference 
of journalists who come voluntarily to discuss meas- 
ures intended to make news transmission more respon- 
sible and more economical in both cost and delivery. 
Popular governments and worthy causes would be the 
natural beneficiaries. 

The suspicion in some quarters that the press con- 
ference at Geneva is a move to organize a semi- 
official press for the League’s own propaganda is, in 
our opinion, wholly false. The subject has been 
clearly and openly discussed and that the autonomy 
and independence of the press are of first impor- 
tance has been expressly stated. This is not only 
manifest, but in the nature of things must be the atti- 
tude of as penetrating a body of men as those who sit 
for the governments at Geneva, for no international 
body of press experts can be assembled, much less 
work out a program, without satisfactory guaranty 
of independence. This then, is the feat that seems to 
have been accomplished. Great are the possibilities 
for benefits for the world press and its public. 


Estimated 40,000 local retail grocers fail an- 
nually; all admire cham store methods, but just 
try to get them imto a co-operative advertising 
campaign. 


BUSINESS COPY WRITERS 


T is not so much the principle of advertising that 

perplexes the average local merchant, as it is to 

prepare selling copy. Expert merchants often are 
utterly bewildered when it comes to writing a selling 
appeal. The best they can do is to employ a copy 
writer or assign some clerk and expensively experiment 
with his efforts. 

The day is coming in American newspaper work 
when every publisher will train young writing talent 
for local advertising preparation and consider this de- 
partment as important as any other feature of the 
business. There are many problems involved, of 
course, but the principle is there, plain to see: it is 
not only poor business for the newspaper to permit 
local merchants to waste space on unscientific appeals 
but opportunity is lost to strengthen the ties that bind 
a newspaper to the trading community. 

Copy service is valuable and should be charged for. 
It need not make the newspaper assume unnatural 
advertising risks. The simple proposition that a news- 
paper is prepared to furnish to an advertiser the serv- 
ices of a skilled copy writer is all that is wanted in 
the average office to cover the present absurd condi- 
tion that occasional logical prospects do not take space 
because they do not know how to make it pay. 


rs 


Cheapest commodity in the entire commercial 
circuit—newspaper advertising, because tt gives 
the biggest return on the smallest investment. 


He tx Risen! 


And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, 
He said, Father, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit: and having said thus, He gave up the 
ghost. 

And they entered in, and found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus. 

And it came to pass, as they were much per- 
plexed thereabout, two men stood by them in 
shining garments: 

And as they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth, they said unto them, 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? 

He is not here, but is risen:—St. Luke, 
XXIII; 46—XXIV; 3, 4, 5, 6. 


A BOLD PROPOSAL 


NYTHING to beat legitimate advertising costs! 
Here’s the latest: The advertising agent of the 
Caterpillar Traction Company has sent circular 

letters to newspaper and magazine writers offering 
to “honor any writer’s invoice for any reasonable 
amount covering preparation of articles featuring 
‘Caterpillar Tractors’ in text or illustration—regard- 
less of compensation received by the writer from the 
publisher.” 

All a writer needs do is find a story about a cater- 
pillar tractor dog any sort of work, get it printed 
in news columns and then send in his bill for any 
reasonable amount. 

This novel means of tempting an employe of a 
publication to be disloyal to his publisher in the in- 
terest of an advertiser who hopes to evade legitimate 
display advertising expense, is being put out on the 
letterhead of the K. L. Hamman Advertising Com- 
pany, of Oakland, Calif. 

Epitor & PuBLisHER suggests that publishers closely 
watch their columns and if a picture or a story of 
a caterpillar tractor appears trace the authorship— 
might turn up a crooked writer, selling editorial space 
to an advertiser. 


Bureaucratic secrecy may mean weakness or 
corruption or both. 
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PROFESSIONALISM 


ROPONENTS of the Illinois Press Association 

plan for certifying “professional” journalists 

draw an analogy between journalism and the 
professions of law and medicine. They say that if 
a professional status has been desirable for lawyers 
and doctors, it should be a good thing for newspaper 
men. 

In Eprror & PuBLISHER’s view a closer analogy lies 
between journalism and the fine arts and crafts, where 
feeling and natural talent may count for so much 
more than academic knowledge. Painters, musicians, 
writers have no difficulty in establishing professional 
status, through their art. 


Old idea getting into action mn big cities— 
branch printing plants to escape trafic conges- 
tion, 


MORE. STATIC 


ABLOID editor says Eprror & PUBLISHER hag 

static on its instrument when it declares the 

public is interested in reading in newspapers the 
speeches that are making a hit in radio-broadcasting 
but are neglected by editors on the theory that “no 
one reads speeches.” 

Well, who said that tabloids should print speeches? 
We hope they won’t spoil themselves that way and 
we hope standard size newspapers will not spoil them- 
selves by using tabloid stuff, but even as a page of 
posed pictures of Mamie Hoosis belongs in the tabloid 
the serious speech belongs in the standard paper, and 
we object when the radio scoops on this interest. 
Tune in some Sunday night on the Boston Ford Hall 
public forum and see if you get anything for your 
mind to bite on, and don’t fail to observe how the 
Boston papers cover the story on Monday. 


4 Newspapers and elephants might be dangerous 
if they kuew their strength. 


SPACE DRAWING POWER 
A ie advertising manager of a department store 


recently put the following question to Guy 
Hubbart, of the retail advertising research de- 
partment of Dry Goods Economist : 

“Fas space any definite drawing power? We notice 
that 30 inches one day sells ten times the amount it 
sells another day. Is this merely chance or is there 
a tangible value on a certain number of inches?” 

To which Mr. Hubbart replied, and we note it for 
the interest of newspaper men: 

“The drawing power of ten inches or any other 
amount depends on what is advertised in the ten 
inches, what is advertised in the other 100 inches, | 
if the total ad has in it 110 inches, the size of the 
population, extent of newspaper circulation, the type 
of goods advertised and the season of the year.” 


High standards of material well-being are the 
soundest guarantees of general prosperity. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


HEN a New York Times reporter asked Ivy 

L. Lee why he was agitating United States 
recognition of Soviet Russia the noted “public 
relations adviser” replied that he was acting without | 
retainer, being only personally interested to see just | 
and honorable trade relationships between the Com- 
munist government and our own country. 
But the Times reporter wove into the story a Paris | 
report that the Standard Oil Company was im the 
market to buy Russian oil. In view of Mr. Lee’s | 
assertion of altruistic motives this was not nice of 
the Times: reporter. We are not sure that another | 
ethic has not been stepped on. 
True, in slippery “big business” press agentry, Esau 
usually dictates in private while Jacob hands out the 
dope, but when a man of Ivy. ees pretentions | 
says he is seeking to do such slight service for the) 
benefit of humanity, however repugnant Communism 
may be to him, the Times should take him at his. 
word. Whatever else may be sacrificed, gentlemen,’ 


shall we not conserve good taste? Pai 


More. American dollars will be spent on re- 
sort advertising this year than ever before. : 


| PERSONAL 


ALEXANDER P. MOORE, former 

U. S. Ambassador to Spain and 
mne-time publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, was a house guest of President 
Coolidge at the White House for several 
jays this week. 


Herschel V. Jones, publisher of the 
VUimneapolis Journal, has accepted mem- 
yership on the national advisory commit- 
ee of the American Historical Associa- 
ion in the drive to raise $1,000,000. 


William J. Conners, Jr., has just 
yeen elected a director of the Great 
-akes Transit corporation, operating 
ines of passenger and freight steamships 
yn the Great Lakes. His father, Wil- 
jam J. Conners, Sr., owner of the 
suffalo Courier and Star, is principal 
wner of the steamship company, 

J. Adam Bede, well-known middle 
yest newspaper editor and publisher who 
esides at Pine City, Minn., has filed as 
andidate for U. S. Representative from 
he Eighth district. 

Martin W. Odland, late owner and 
ditor of the Fergus Falls (Minn.) Free 
*vess, thas written a life of the late 
Jnited States Senator Knute Nelson, 
which is running serially in the Min- 
eapolis Sunday Tribune. 

G. E. Comstock, formerly assistant pub- 
sher, Canandaigua (N. Y.) Messenger, 
id recently with the Harding Publish- 
ig Company, Marion, O., is in the East 
‘cuperating from an illness, 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


TARRY N. SCHWARTZBERG and 
Nathan Perlmutter have joined the 
ewark branch of the New Vorb 
merican, 


Vincent Morrison and Miss Anne Con- 
‘ty have been added to the classified 
‘partment of the Trenton Times. 


Tommie H. Atkinson, Jr., formerly 
ith the Miami (Fla.) Daly News, and 
» T. Woodward, formerly with the 
tami Tribune, have joined the adver- 
ting staff of the Florida Grower, 
‘aumpa. 

James R. Wells, former advertising 
aamager of the Bristol Courier, has 
jined the display advertising department 
(the Trenton Times. Raymond Sweeney, 
« New York, is another new member 
the same department, 


Robert P. Norris has joined the na- 
tnal advertising department of the New 
lik World. He was formerly connected 
wth the New York Times. 

Leon Gill has been transferred from 
ts real estate classified department of 
+ Trenton Times to the display adver- 
ng department. 

William B. Dimon, general manager 
) the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, is seri- 
sly ill at his home following an oper- 
Lon. 

tugene W. Farrall, business manager 
ithe Newark News, accompanied by his 
(, is spending a short vacation in 
-vana, Cuba. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ISGAR L. STEVENS, managing edi- 
tor of the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
ger, Mrs. Stevens and their daughter 
hs Marcia, sailed from New York, 
I-ch 20, for a two months’ stay in Italy. 
irederick B. Edwards, formerly of the 
“f of the New York Herald Tribune, 
now reporting for the New York 
verican. 

ydney I. Snow, managing editor of 
| Reading (Pa.) Tribune, and Mrs. 
tw are parents of a son. 

‘ussell Durham has returned to the 
4 of the Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle 
t a sojourn of three weeks in South 
lina. 

thur W. ‘Chapman has left the Sun- 
Meature department of the New York 
eld Tribune to free lance. 

hil Stone, formerly of the New Vork 
irican, has been made night city editor 
ie Newark (N. J.) Morning Ledger. 
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Arthur Joseph Russell, whose serio- 
comic essays have been an editorial-page 
feature of the Minneapolis Journal for 
35 years? has left for a three months’ 
tour abroad. 


Everett G. Tripp, managing editor of 
the Sioux City (Ta.) Tribune, has been 
elected president of the Andreas .W. 
Gishin class of the Sioux ‘City Consistory, 
Masons. 


‘Harry Hull has succeeded A. A. Tingle 
as publisher and editor of the Herrick 
(S. D.) News. 


George Goldsmith, New York Herald 
Tribune reporter has returned to the office 
after an illness of several weeks. 


Mary McCarthy, former market re- 
porter for the Buffalo Evening Post, is 
doing similar work for the Buffalo Eve- 
nmng News. 

Ray McCarthy, newswriter and column 
conductor for the Buffalo Star, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence to 
regain his health. 


Dr. John F. Knott, Dallas News car- 
toonist, is undergoing treatment at Marlin, 
Tex., following an attack of neuritis 
which affected his drawing arm. 


Gerald Forbes has resigned as assistant 
state editor, Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Daily Oklahoman and has gone to Tampa, 
Fla. 

Jerry Rand, former city editor of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) World, who has been on 
the editorial staff of the Tampa Herald, 
has returned to the World. 


R. L. Harmon has returned to the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press as copy- 
reader for the Sunday edition, 

George W. McCoy of the Asheville 
Citizen, has resigned to do publicity work. 

W. B. Hooker has resigned from the 
Charlotte Observer, to join the Loyless 
publications in Atlanta. 


William J. O’Connor, former St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch reporter, has been pro- 
moted from assistant to the president, to 
vice-president of the Southwestern Beli 
Telephone Company, St. Louis. 

Harry Toohill of Butte, Mont., has 
joined the editorial staff of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Times, succeeding Glen Shim- 
mons, resigned. 

John Craig, of the Newark (N. J.) 
Morning Ledger staff, has been placed 
on the federal court beat. 

Paul Hedrick, oil editor Tulsa (Okla. ) 
World, is touring Texas oil fields fo1 
his paper. 

Joy Libby, Sunday editor of the Minne- 
apolis ( Minn.) Tribune, has resigned. 

E. A. Brown of the Owatonna ( Minn.) 


Journal Chronicle, who was recently 


stricken with paralysis, is critically ill. 
Harry J. Westerman, cartoonist for 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal, has 
been spending several weeks in Florida. 
Fred Hawthorne, tennis editor, New 
York Herald Tribune, is in Florida cover- 


Another Good Reason Why It’s an Advan- 
tage to be a CENTRAL PRESS Client 


[es CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCATION takes 
g its already unsurpassed 
newspapers. 


This improvement takes the form of an Advertis- 
ing Service Department, under the direction of Mr. 
HARRY, CVOUEEN.«- The department has some 
propositions for increasing advertising 
revenue in untapped fields. 
newspapers have responded to letters regarding the 
service offered by this new department, 
gest that you investigate immediately, 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


pleasure in improvin 
service to more than 400 


attractive 


V. V. McNirr 
President 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


a 
{oS TEMPLE GRAVES, II, editor 

of the Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, is 
the son of the late John Temple Graves 
whose ability as a 
writer and orator 
made his name 
prominent for 30 
years. 

Prior to his as- 
sumption of the 
editorship of the 
Times last year 
Mr. Graves had 
served for four 
years as assistant 
chief economist of 
the Federal Trade 
Commission in 
Washington. He 
conducted the ec- 
onomic work of 
the commission’s celebrated case against 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
the so-called “Pittsburgh Basing Point” 
practice. In addition he was in charge 
of the commission’s investigation of the 
oil industry and of an earlier one cover- 
ing the leather industry of the country. 
During all of this period he was devoting 
much additional time to the writing of 
three political and social novels, the most 
recent of which, entitled “The Shaft in 
the 'Sky,” was published in 1923, 

Mr. Graves is a graduate of Princeton 
University and of the George Washington 
University Law School. He is a member 
of the bar of the District of Columbia 
and of the Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity. 
He was for one year a reporter on the 
staff of the New York Journal. Dur- 
ing the war he served in France as a 
lieutenant of artillery and was  subse- 
quently attached to the Peace Commission 
at Paris as American representative on 
one of the subcommittees. 

Mr. Graves’ hobby is tennis and he has 
within the past three years held the tennis 
championship of Virginia and of the 
Middle Atlantic States. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chevy Chase and University 
clubs of Washington, D. C., the Ever- 
glades Club of Palm Beach and the Palm 
Beach Yacht Club, 


Joun T, Graves, II. 


ing winter resort championship matches. 
W. W. Dunkle of the dramatic staff 
of the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune and 
Mrs. Dunkle visited in New York this 
week. 
Fred Seelig, 3rd, has joined the Cleve- 
land Times reportorial staff. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
C E. McCONNELL, from Associated 


* Press, to copy desk, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, 
(Continued on next page) 


Already more than 100 


We sug- 


H. A. McNrrt, 
Editor and Manager 


P. S.—We produce the W orld’s Best Picture Page and the Best Sports 
Feature—the weekly full page Sports Pictorial. 
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SECKATARY 
HAWKINS 
CLUB PAGE 


Is Being Arranged For 
Subscribers to the 
Famous 


SECKATARY HAWKINS 
STORIES 


In Addition to Their 
Present National 


* Spreading the 
« ‘Fair and Square”’ 
Motto for Boys and Girls 


ec 
Letters from Readers 


Answers to Letters 


Story Contests and Prizes 


RADIO TIE-UP | 


Seckatary Hawkins 
Buttons 


% 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager, 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 27) ~ 

Donald C. Wilcox, from staff Newark 
(N. J.) Ledger to New York American. 

T. M. Pridgen, from staff, Charlotte 
Observer to Charlotte News. 

Robert Cresswell, from editorial de- 
partment, New York Herald Tribune, 
to promotion department. 

Murray Tynan, from Brooklyn Eagle, 
to New York Herald Tribune sporting 
department. ; 

Roy Ham, from news editor, Musko- 
gee (Okla.) Phoenix, to news editor, 
Okmulgee (Okla.) Times. 

Allan J. Finn, from Los Angeles 
Herald, to copy desk, New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Vilas J. Boyle, from city desk, 
LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune to copy desk, 
Indianapolis Star. 

F. Lewis Vandevender, from telegraph 
desk, Indianapolis Star, to Chicago 
office, Universal Service. 

Clifford M. Bond, from display ad- 
vertising staff, Casper (Wyo.) Tribune 
Herald, to manager automobile depart- 
ment, St. Joseph (Mo.) Gaszette. 

Harold J. Welch, from faculty, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill, to copy desk, 
New York World. 


MARRIED 
Re* WALLEN, telegraph editor, Mus- 
kogee Times-Democrat, to Miss 
Mildred Lane of Muskogee, March 25. 
Norwood C. Bizzell of the New Bern 
(N. C.) Sun-Journal staff, to Miss Mar- 
garet Edmundson of New Bern, recently. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
[ONG ISLAND CITY DAILY STAR, 


New York, 50th anniversary edi- 
tion, March 24, six sections. 

San Francisco Chronicle, Progressive 
California edition with four tabloid 
rotogravure sections, March 17. 

Honolulu Advertiser, 56-page Old 
Timer’s edition, Feb. 24. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Call special edi- 
tion on occasion of Kiwanis Club’s visit 
to plant, March 23. 

Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 14- 
page Chamber of Commerce Trading 
Post edition, March 20. 

Duluth News Tribune, 22-page Build- 
ing Show edition, March 21. 

Hibbing (\Minn.) Daily News, Spring 
Opening Festival edition, March 23. 

Mankato, (Minn.) Daily Free Press, 
Spring Fashion edition, March 24. 

Duluth Herald, Building Show edition, 
March 22. 

St. James (Minn.) Plaindealer, 20- 
page Spring edition, March 24. 

Mankato (Minn.) Daily Free Press, 
Auto and Style Exposition edition, 
March 19. 

Appleton (Minn.) Press, Spring edi- 
tion, March 19. 

Moorhead (Minn.) Daily News, Spring 
Fashion section, March 19. 

Vork (Pa.) Gazette, 14-page Kiwanis 
Club Show section, March 6. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


SOUTH oe Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Pulaski (Va.) 
Southwest Times, is moving from its 
old building on Jefferson avenue, which 
has been its home for almost a quarter 
of a century, into the building recently 
purchased on Second street. New Inter- 
types and a press have been installed. 

Syracuse Herald has ordered a Model 
14 iinotype and a Model 22. 

Dubuque (Ia.) Telegraph-Herald has 
added two linotypes. 

Ashtabula (O.) Star-Beacon, C. A. 
Rowley, publisher, has installed a 24- 
page Duplex press. Other papers in- 
stalling Duplex presses include the Bloom- 
ington (Ind.) Evening World, Daytona 
Beach (Fla.) Gazette-News, and Titus- 
ville (Fla.) Star-Advocate. 


SCHOOLS 


GEVEN hundred students of advertising 
at the University. of Pennsylvania 
took the course on the work of the As- 
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sociated Advertising Clubs and Better 
Business Bureaus given from March 1 
to 15. Most of those who enrolled were 
regular students in advertising and mer- 
chandising, but post-graduates and night- 
school students also heard the lectures, 
which were given by H. J. Donnelly ot 
the National Better Business Bureau. 
Spring meeting of the Journalism As- 
sociation of Ohio Schools will be held 
April 9, in the Lantern office of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Miss Margaret Sullivan of 
Cleveland is president of the association. 


Thirty-one students of the National 
University, Mexico City, who attended 
the lectures on journalism given by 
Professor Walter Williams of Missouri 
University, have received their diplomas 
after an examination. The lecture course 
was the first of its kind ever given in 
Mexico. 

John D. Mayhew, Roanoke, Va., pres- 
ident of Washington and Lee University 
chapter of Pi Delta Epsilon, national 
journalistic fraternity, and Professor 
Roscoe B. Ellard of the Lee School of 
Journalism will have general charge of 
the first Southern Interscholastic Press 
association convention which will be held 
at Washington and Lee University April 
5 and 6, President Henry Louis Smith 
has announced. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


ILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRES- 

MER COMPANY, publishers repre- 
sentatives, New York, this week moved 
to new offices at 285 Madison avenue. 

Veree & Conklin, Inc., newspaper rep- 
resentatives, are now located in new 
offces at 285 Madison avenue, New 
York. 

D. J. Randall & Co., New York, have 
been appointed United States representa- 
tives of the Edmonton (Alta.) Bulletin 
and the Eastern representatives of the 


Kelso (Wash.) Tribune. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


D: B. DONNELLEY, mechanical sup- 
erintendent of St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, is on a leave of absence 
due to the illness of Mrs. Donnelley. They 
are on the West coast. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
INNIPEG ADVERTISING ASSO- 
CIATION was formed last week to 
bring together legitimate buyers of ad- 
vertising in the city for the purpose of 
eliminating as far as posible unprofitable 
forms and developing a more skillful use 
of advertising. George H. Saults, secre- 
tary of the Graphic Arts Association 
addressed the meeting on “Unprofitable 
Advertising.” 

Prof. J. R. Hilgert of the University 
of Illinois will speak before the WoMEN’S 
ApvERTISING CLUB oF St. Louts, on April 
5, on “How to Make Advertising for the 
Retailer Pay.” 

New ENcLAND NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE 
held its March meeting at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, March 16. Presi- 
dent Charles H. Hastings of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item, will entertain the mem- 
bers in that city at the June meeting. 


Publishing Concern Incorporated 


The Interstate Publishing Company, of 
Greenfield, Mass., last week was issued 
4 charter of incorporation to do business 
in Massachusetts as newspaper publish- 
ers. The capital is $25,000. The incor- 
porators are Robert Oliver, Charles: S. 
Batchelder, Edgar J. Batchelder, Harold 
H. Duncan and Leslie V. Fuller, all of 
Greenfield, and Howard R. May of Ber- 
nardston. 


Girl Wins Journalism Award 


Miss Dorothy Hosking of St. Paul is 
the first recipient of the E. J. Stillwell 
$100 scholarship in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. Miss Hosking 
is the daughter of E. R. Hosking of the 
St. Paul Daily News and former city 
editor of the Dispatch. Her grandfather, 
the late William F. Luxton, was founder 
of the Winnipeg Free Press and later gen- 
eral manager of the St. Paul Globe. 


MERCURY BARRED IN BOSTON 


News Man’s Article Termed “Immoral” 


By Watch and Ward Group 


Because it contains an “immoral article 
unfit to be read,” the April number of 
the American Mercury has been barred 
from newsstands in Boston. 

This action was taken on complaint of 
J. Frank Chase, secretary of the Watch 
and Ward Society, and based upon an 
article entitled ‘“Hatrack,”’ ‘written by 
Herbert Asbury, staff member of the New 
Vork Herald Tribune. Mr. Asbury 1s 
the author of many articles which have 
appeared in the Mercury and other maga- 
zines, and also of a book called “Up From 
Methodism,” from which the story of 
“THatrack” is an excerpt, and which is to 
be published in the fall. 


Falling Beams Imperil Staff 


Three members of the Ahoskie (N. C.) 
Herald staff narrowly escaped serious in- 
jury recently when a second story porch on 
the Herald building collapsed during the 
remodeling operations. J. S. Vinson, part 
owner and manager, and John Hill, lino- 
type operator, were struck by falling de- 
bris, and Roy Parker, editor, was pinned 
beneath timbers. All were able to con- 
tinue their work. 


LaBell Retires from Newspaper Work 


James A. LaBell, for several months 
publisher of the Vinton (Ia.) Eagle and 
Mrs. LaBell have gone to Marshall, Ind. 
where they will engage in farming. Be- 
fore his Vinton newspaper activity, Mr. 
LaBell was publisher of the Van Horne 
(la.) Record and prior to that associated 
with newspapers in Wisconsin. 


Alabama Press Meet June 2-4 


The executive committee of the Ala- 
bama Press Association at a meeting in 
Montgomery March 27, selected Auburn 
as the meeting place for the annual con- 
vention of the association and fixed June 
2-4 as the dates. President J. C. McLen- 
don of Luverne presided. 
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The Best Control Equipment 


Best suited to every printing need, 
because Cline engineers have spe- 
cialized in control equipment for 25 
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If ‘slander can be peddled over th 
radio there’s going to be an awful rus) 


for receiving sets—J. R. Wolf, in Mi 
waukee Journal. 


Life insurance companies should re) 
ognize banditry as one.of the least ha) 
ardous occupations—Florence (Ala 
Herald. 


Talk about strangers, Jugo-Slavia ow 
us $68,000,000, and we can’t even pr 
nounce her name—Colwmbia Record. 


So long as Congress keeps on redu 
ing the income tax, we can stand a se 
sion well into the summer.—Honolu 
Star-Bulletin. ; 


So long as she lights his every cigaret 
the honeymoon is incandescent.—J, . 
Wolf in Milwaukee Journal. 


So live that Gen. Smedley D. Butl 
might drop in at any moment.—Columb 
Ohio State Journal. 


All this fuss about Mexico sugge: 
that somebody has found a lot of new) 
deposits down there—New York Hera 
Tribune. 


Most of us believe in trial by ju 
except when it comes time for us to ser 
on a jury—Columbia Record. 


Perhaps the meek shall inherit 1 
earth, but they will never get it any oth 
way.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Sir Oliver Lodge says the univei 
never began and never will end. E) 
witness testimony like that is alwé 
valuable—Dallas News. 


There are two sides to every questi| 


that we're not especially interested in 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


Economical 


and the Best is Cline System 


Made to stand up under the most | 
severe demands which can be made | 
on it, by the use of better, heavier 
materials in its construction, 


Safest, because of the extra strength 
built into every part of it. 


; Specify Cline System 
—and have the best 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. ~ 


Conway Building 
111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Western Office 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco 


New York Calif. 
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~What Do Dry Mats Cost? 


As all metropolitan newspapers will eventually use dry mats pub- 
lishers should bear in mind that their cost must be figured at the Autoplates 
—not at the door. 


There are dry mats, claimed to be fit for metropolitan plants, which 
cost I5c. to buy and as much again to use. In one instance the actual cost 
of the excess labor required to back-up, or pack, the particular dry mat in use, 
to say nothing of the time lost, is as much as the mat cost at the door. And 
at least sixty mats are required, on an average, to print a 48 page paper. 
The stereotyper never knows how many he will have to use. 


Such a dry mat costs not less than 35c. at the Autoplate. 


We claim the METROPOLITAN DRY MAT is the speediest and 


cheapest dry mat at the Autoplate and the only really satisfactory one for 
big plants. 


BECAUSE— 


It molds like wax—to the very bottom of type and cuts—and holds 
its depth until cast from. It molds so deep and has such iron-like stay back 
that it actually requires less backing-up than a wet mat. In its Saving in 
labor and time in this one important particular it is far cheaper to use than 
any other dry mat. 


Plates may be cast from it almost without limit and remolds are never 


necessary. 48 METROPOLITAN dry mats, no more, print a 48 page paper. 


It will not tear or peel, does not buckle, and is a splendid printer. 
With it the stereotyper has no worries. 


It is the speediest and cheapest dry mat at the pay station—the Auto- 
plates—and that’s where the cost of dry mats to the newspaper must be 
figured. 


It should be enough to say that the METROPOLITAN DRY MAT 
has been adopted for exclusive use by those superb newspaper plants of 


Philadelphia— 
THE EVENING BULLETIN THE INQUIRER 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION | 


901 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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WHAT’S WHAT. IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Bradley Kelly Starts New Syndicate in New York—Milt Gross’ “‘Nize 
Baby” Is Twins—Bruce Barton Writes Newspaper Article 
for Metropolitan 


RADLEY KELLY, formerly associ- 

ated with the late Frank G. Carpenter, 
travel writer, has established his own 
newspaper syndi- 
cate in New York 
under the name 
of the Imperial 
News Service at 
236 W. 55th St. 

The new syndi- 
cate, Mr. Kelly 
informed EnpiTor 
& PUBLISHER this 
week will deal 
mostly in semi- 
news features. It 
will also offer a 
weekly interview 
service written by 
Mr. Kelly. 

Last summer 
Mr. Kelly covered the $5,000,000 deep- 
sea treasure hunt 90 miles off the Vir- 
ginia Capes for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. He has also been 
a free lance special feature writer for 
newspapers and magazines. 


BrapLey KeEtiy 


Milt Gross, creator of “Gross Exag- 
gerations,” published in the New York 
World and distributed nationally by the 
World Syndicate, and Mrs. Gross are 
parents of a seven-pound son, born this 
week. Almost on the same day, March 
28, the George H. Doran Company pur- 
lished a book by Mr. Gross called “Nize 
Baby.” It contains many of the “Gross 
Exaggerations” sent out to newspapers 
by the World Syndicate, and is illustrated 
by the author. Mr. and Mrs. Gross have 
another son, four and a half years old. 


Bruce Barton, advertising man and 
magazine editorial writer, has contrib- 
uted an article for the April-May pre- 
eminent article series offered by the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New 
York. It is entitled “How Much of 
Success is Luck?” Other contributors 
to the series include Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, “Has Decadence Come to_Amer- 
ica?”: Arthur Stringer, “This Prevail- 
ing Unrest”; Lucian Cary, “Does Any 
Husband Ever Really Know His Wife?” ; 
Will Irwin, “Is the City Cruel?”; Albert 
Edward Wiggam, “Are Likes or Op- 
posites More Apt to Marry2”; Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow, “There, There, Little 
Woman!”; Jesse Lynch Williams, Fils 
the New Generation Old-Fashioned?” ; 
and Inez Haynes Irwin, “Are Women 
More Deceitful Than Men?” 


Helen Wills has signed a contract 
with the United Feature Syndicate to 
write two articles a week on the gen- 
eral field of amateur sports and athletic 
activities of women, together with spe- 
cial big tennis events. The series iS 
scheduled to begin May 15. 


H. L. Gates, author of “Joanna” for 
Thompson Features Service, New York, 
has written a new series for the same 
syndicate entitled “Vivian.” 


Car] Anderson, newspaper artist, and 
also contributor to Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Judge and other magazines, 
is now drawing a daily cartoon for the 
Fun Shop, daily humorous column edited 
by Maxon Foxhall Judell, and dis- 
tributed by the George Matthew Adams 
Service, Inc., New York. 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York, has prepared for newspaper use 
the novel “Port of Paradise,” by Albert 
S. Eagan. 


E. P. Conley of the Publishers Syndi- 
cate, Chicago, has returned to Chicago 
after a two weeks’ business trip to the 
East. Mr. Conley was formerly treasurer 
of Associated Editors, but recently 
established the Publishers Syndicate. 


“The Blue Beetle,” mystery serial by 
Stella Wynne, is being offered newspapers 
by King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Frank J. Markey, Stephen H. Whar- 
ton and Arthur Crawford of the Chicago 
Tribune Newspapers Syndicate, Chicago, 
will attend the New York A. N. P. A. 
convention, April 19-24, but the Tribune 
will not have its usual display in the old 
Waldorf-Astoria bar. 


Al Demaree, Publishers Syndicate, 
Chicago, has returned to headquarters 
after spending the training season with 
the Cincinnati Reds in Florida. 
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UMPIRES TO DROP SUITS 


Western League Arbiters Ask Dismissal 
of Libel Actions Against Daily 


Motion to dismiss eight cases against the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan, alleging acts of libel, were filed by 
attorneys for Gerald W. Hayes, and 
Edward P. Gaffney, former Western 
League umpires. 

Fach man filed four suits asking 
damages for an alleged attack in the 
columns of the paper concerning their 
abilities as umpires. 

A trial in district court in February 
resulted in a hung jury. 


Daily Started in Melbourne, Fla. 


The Melbourne (Fla.) Journal has 
started publication as a daily newspaper 
using the Associated Press report. John 
S. Schumann is publisher. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Byron W. Orr Joins Hanson Agency in Orlando—D. D. Cooke Returns 
to Arnold Joerns Company—Frank Kiernan & Co. Move Offices 
—New St. Louis Agency Organized 


BYRON W. ORR, for the last four 
years with the Louisville (Ky.) 
Herald-Post, has joined the staff of the 
Hanson Advertising Agency, Orlando, 
Fla., it was announced this week, Newell 
D. Ely, formerly with the Erwin-Wasey 
Agency, Chicago, is also a new member of 
the Hanson staff. Blaine McGrath is 
agency manager. 

Mr. Orr is widely known among both 
advertising and newspaper men because 
of his activities with the Advertising Club 
of Louisville, Ky. He was at one time 
connected with the advertising department 
of the May Store, Cleveland. 

Mr. McGrath and his agency is assist- 
ing the Advertising Club of Orlando in 
preparing for the Fourth District, 
A. A. GC. W., convention to be held in 
Orlando during April. 


David D. Cooke will return April 5 
to the Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago 
agency, as vice-president in charge of the 
copy and idea departments. Mr. Cooke 
with Mr. Joerns started the agency to- 
gether. In that first year it was known 
as Cooke & Joerns. For the last 10 years, 
Mr. Cooke has been associated with the 
George L. Dyer Company, more recently 
as an associate partner. 


Frank Kiernan & Co., this week an- 
nounced the removal of their offices to 41 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


Hal G. Trump has been appointed ac- 
count executive of the Fred M. Randall 
Company, ‘Detroit and Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. Mr. Trump has been identi- 
fied with the advertising agency business 
for more than 15 years. He has been con- 
nected with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company, and treasurer and general man- 


Floridas 


FASTEST 
GROWING 


NEWSPAPER 


FRANK ® FILDES 
PUBLISHER) 


ager of the Campbell-Trump & Co., De- 
troit. He recently resigned as Detroit 
manager of Critchfield & Co. 


Theodore Rosenwald, Jr., formerly of 
the New York Times, has joined the copy 
staff of Albert J. Silberstein, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Emil Maurice Scholz, president of the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has returned to this country 
from a brief visit to London and Paris. 


Beginning May 1, the J. C. Menkin 
Company, advertising agency, 303 Fifth 
avenue, New York, will occupy larger 
quarters at 67 W. 44th street. This com- 


i 
pany has also added to its staff Milte! 
M. Heyman, formerly with the Blackma) 
Company, New York. | 

tee | 

John J. Beck, formerly connected wit) 

the Mumm-Romer Jaycox Compan) 

agency of Columbus, O., has joined th 

Robbins & Pearson Company, also (_ 
Columbus, as account executive. 


A charter of incorporation last we¢| 
was granted Brenninger & Wolcott, Ini 
of Boston, to do an advertising busines} 
with a capital of $25,000. Incorporato)| 
are Alfred W. Brenninger, East Peppe} 
ell: Roger Wolcott, Sharon, and Bertt) 
L. Aldrich, Boston. 


E. Slate has joined the staff of tl 
A. W. Ellis Company, Boston (Mass 
advertising agency. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallace V. Pflueger | 
St. Louis have opened the Pflueger Ai 
vertising Company, with offices in fl 
Medical Arts building, at San Antoni 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Pflueger are graduat 
of the University of Missouri school | 
journalism .and also have had practic 
experience on newspapers. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy w 
filed in United States District Court, Bo| 
ton, March 24, by the Animated Adve 
tising Company, of Worcester, Mass. | 
liabilities were given at $4,972 and asse 
uncertain. 


Prints Map of Paved Streets 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner | 
a recent issue published a down-to-da 
map of the city showing all of the pe 
manently paved streets in the central po 
tion of Los Angeles. Published in t 
classified section, and occupying a tw 
page spread, it was designed to fill t 
needs of motorists, realtors and delive 
companies, to whom time and mot) 
transportation is important. 


Opportunities for going into debt a 
forever knocking at one’s door—Ale 
andria (Ind.) Times-Tribune. 


PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 


NEWSPRINT 


Combining the Three Essentials of Quality 
Strength « Cleanliness « Color | 


Colored Newsprint a Specialty 


Daily 
Capacity 


160 
TONS 


MILLS IN THE STATE OF MAINE, U.S.A. 


Sales Office: + 42 Broadway 


« New York, N. Y. 
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Now With Cosmos 


‘THe famous correspon- 
dent is doing a weekly 
series giving the intimate, 
human side of the great- 
est men in the world. 
Twenty leading papers 
took this series as soon 
as it was announced. 
Order by wire if your 
territory is still open. 


THINGS NEVER TOLD ABOUT— 


Grover Cleveland, Pope Pius X, Warren G. Harding, 
Wilson, Prince of Wales, Theodore Roosevelt, Czar N 
of Canterbury, Ramsay MacDonald, Bismarck, 


bishop 


Withelm II, William J. Bryan, Edward VII, Woodrow 
tcholas II, William McKinley, Emperor of China, Arch- 
William H. Taft, King Albert of Belgium, Pancho Villa, 


Prince Regent of Japan, Robert F. Lansing, David Lloyd George, Newton D. Baker, Henry Cabot Lodge, 


President Pessoa of Brazil, etc., etc. 


PAPERS NOW CARRYING CRAWFORD’S GREAT SERIES 


Detroit Free Press 
Indianapolis News 

Omaha World Herald 
Worcester Telegram Gazette 
Buftalo Times 

Chicago Journal 

Ft. Wayne Journal Gazette 


William H. Crawford was for twenty-five years confidential 
Tepresentative of the New York Times at Washington. He made 
Many trips abroad for his paper during the pre-war, war, and post- 
War periods. He has interviewed practically all the outstanding men 
in public life in the world. 


CRAWFORD GETS THE HUMAN SIDE 


Mr. Crawford writes with exceptional facility and charm and has 


an unusual knack of getting at the human side of those with whom he 


omes in-contact. It is this human side, hidden facets of humor, of 


| friendliness, of underlying character, which he reveals in this remark- 
. able series. 
| 


| 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., 9 E.37thSt., New York City 
| Look Us Up During the Publishers’ Convention At The Waldorf 


San Juan El Mundo 
Dayton News 

Springfield, O., News 

St. Louis Globe Democrat 
Birmingham News 

Kansas City Star 


CRAWFORD’S WORLD-WIDE CONTACTS 


Providence Journal 

Syracuse Herald 

Springfield, Ill., State Register 
Pittsburgh Post 

Miami News 

Canton News 


CRAWFORD TO COVER GREAT EVENTS 


This world-famous reporter and correspondent will cover great 
events and movements that are centers of interest. The paper taking 
the weekly series, “Things Never Told About World-Famous People,” 
is given a prior option on everything Crawford does. 


A POSTSCRIPT NOTE FROM CRAWFORD 
Dear Editor: 


Do you know that library reports show that more people read 
biography than any other non-fiction subject? Surely this fact de- 
serves your serious consideration. I’d mightily like to have you run 
my series, “THINGS NEver Torp Asout Wortp-Famous PEopir.” 

Fraternally yours, WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Dee Se 
To Advertise ‘‘Hair Pin for Bobbed Heads’’—Litchfield Elected President 
of Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company—Pabst Permitted 
to Make Alcohol Tonic 


nnn, En 


A new product called “Prim,” and 
a described as a hairpin for bobbed 
heads, has been put on the market and 
newspaper advertising is to be used to in- 
troduce it to the flapper public. 

The manufacturer is L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. The account 
has been obtained by the Shankweiler 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Allentown. 

Business papers and magazines will also 
be used in the advertising campaign. 


P. W. Litchfield, senior vice-president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., was elected to the pres- 
idency :of that company March 29. He 
has been connected with the Goodyear 
organization for 25 years and succeeds 
the late George M. Stadelman. 


Advertising campaigns, sponsored by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and participated in by real estate 
boards in various cities of the United 
States, are being prepared by the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 

The purpose of the campaigns is “to 
dignify the real estate profession and to 
show the solid investment values in the 
purchase of real estate from realtors or 
members of the national organization.” 


The Moon Motor Car Company reports 
a net income after expenses and taxes of 
$1,102,828 in 1925 as compared with 
$559,585 in 1924. 


The Van Camp Packing Company this 
week declared a dividend of $7.78% on 
the preferred stock, payable to stockhold- 
ers of record April 27. 


The Ross Gould Company, St. Louis, 


through Harry Meyer, are using 100 
newspapers in a spring campaign for 
“Absorene’ wall paper cleaner, and H. 
R. H. paint cleaner for the Absorene 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. 


The Greyhound Bus Lines, of Grand 
Rapids and Muskegon, Mich., and Chi- 


cago are using newspaper advertising 
space to obtain passengers and build 
goodwill, The account is handled by the 
Lafferty Advertising Service, Grand 
Rapids. 

The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, 


this week obtained a permit from Gen. 
Lincoln C. Andrews, assistant secretary 
of the treasury in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, to manufacture a malt tonic 
containing 3.75 per cent alcohol. A similar 
permit was obtained by Anheuser-Busch, 
St. Louis, for “Malt Nutrine.” 

Coincident with the announcement 
made in Washington, the Pabst Corpora- 
tion in Milwaukee announced the ap- 
pointment of H. B. Thayer as sales and 
advertising manager of the tonic division. 
Mr. Thayer was formerly with the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 

D’Arcy Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
handles the Anheuser-Busch account. 
The company announced it would not be 
ready to market “Malt Nutrine”’ until 
June 1. 

Pabst advertising is directed by Klau- 
Van Piersom-Dunlap-Young, Inc., Muil- 
waukee. 


The League of /Nations has about 
reached the stage where weapons must 
be left at the door before entering the 
hall.—Indianapolis News. ; 
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SOFT WORDS FROM COPS 
DURING TRAFFIC WEEK 


San Francisco Examiner Stressed Edu- 
cation As Substitute for Abuse 
in Alleviating City’s Traffie 
Problems 


The San Francisco Examiner lately 
suggested and put through a “Traffic 
Week,” as the result of which the city 


took a brand-new start on its traffic 
problem. 
The campaign was started by the 


annual report of the city coroner, show- 
ing 87 automobile deaths during 10 
months, with an automobile death rate 
of 20 per cent—not a worse condition 
than most other large cities can show, 
but a grave one none the less. 


Un the theory that 90 per cent of 
motorists want to be law-abiding, and 
that to that extent traffic is not strictly a 
criminal problem, the Examiner launched 
a movement for traffic education. Fall- 
ing in with the suggestion, Chief of Police 
D. S. O’Brien fixed the time for Traffic 
Week. 

Supplementing the regular trafhe de- 
tail, bluecoat policemen were assigned to 
halt automobiles, not to make arrests, but 
to talk in a friendly way to the driver 
and show him, or her, wherein a driving 
error had been committed. Thousands of 
drivers during the week received a 
courteous talking-to about their driving, 
learned anew of the city ordinances and 
the reason for them, and departed grin- 
ning but in a more careful mood. 


Three important outcomes resulted. 
First, Chief O’Brien announced the 
regular employment of bluecoats on 


traffic violations in the future; every man 
on the force now has a citation book and 
is on the watch for erring motorists. 
Second, the California Automobile Asso- 
ciation, with the Examiner, by consent of 
the Chief named 150 of its members, all 
citizens and all good drivers, as a Vigil- 
ance Committee to turn in complaints and 
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April 5—JInsurance Advertising 


Men of the Pacifi 


c Coast, first 


meeting, under auspices of In- 
surance Advertising Conference, 


Los Angeles. 
April 7-13 — First 


Pan-American 


: 
. 
\f 
i 
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Congress of Journalists, Wash- | 


ington, D. C. 


April 7-9—Direct Mail Advertising | 


Assn., 
Angeles, Cal. 


annual convention, Los 


April 8—Cornerstone-laying, | Na- 
tional Press Club Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


April 9—Mid-Tennessee Press Asssn., 
annual meeting, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 9-10—Panhandl 


e Press Assn., 


annual convention, Amarillo, 


Tex. 


April 10—-Central New York Press 
Assn., annual convention, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 


April 12—Fourth District, A. A. | 


C. W., annual convention, Or- 


lando, Fla. 


April 13-14—New York Cireula- 


tion Managers’ Assn., annual ‘con- | 


vention, Elmira, N. 


Y. 


April 14—Pacifie Northwest Cireu- 
lation Managers’ Assn., annual 
convention, Longview, Wash. 


license-numbers to the police departm« 


and appear in court and testify wh 
necessary. And third, the Association 
its own expense undertook to make 
thorough traffic survey of San Francis 


expert engineers employ 
ciation being in charge. 


lation will undoubtedly be the outcor, 

The essential point of the Examine) 
campaign, that of education instead | 
rough-shod police methods, was well | 


ed by the As: 
Important leg 


ceived and hailed as a new departure. / 
ready the accident list has shown a | 


crease. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND POWER AND PAPER CO., Ltd. 


\ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clean White Newsprint 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE NEED OF THOSE PUBLISHERS 
WHO TAKE PRIDE IN A WELL PRINTED NEWSPAPER 


DAILY 
CAPACITY 


THE BOWATER PAPER CO., Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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ST. PETERSBURG ENTERPRISES. INC. 


OPERATING ‘ 
PLAZA THEATRE ry PHEIL THEATRE 
REX THEATRE 


OFFICE 
@ GANDY BUILDING 


P 0. BOX BINB Monday, March eighth ST. PETERSBURG. FLA. 
19 26 


An Open Letter to the 
ST. PETERSBURG TIMES and St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS 


Relative to the withdrawal of advertising for theatres 
operated by this enterprise from the columns of the EVENING 
INDEPENDENT, permit me to make known the reasons for this action. 


The decision prompting the action is based on the in- 
alienable right that we, as an enterprise, are entitled to 
advertise when, how and where we deem necessary and profitable. 


Our annual expenditures for local newspaper advertising 
affecting our local theatres, amounts to many thousands of dollars. 


The action of withdrawing from the EVENING INDEPENDENT 
, Was prompted wholly by sound, economic Judgment, as set forth 
below ; 


The ST. PETERSBURG TIMES is nationally Pe 
recognized as one of the leading morning | | 
publications, reaching the norning readers 
of theatrical advertising in « most thoro 
and satisfactory manner, both rrom an ad- 
vertising and reader-interest S tandpoint. 


The St. Petersburg DAILY NEWS, an after- 
noon and evening publication whose phenomanal 
circulation growth has amazed the newspaper 
world, reaches the readers of theatrical ad- 
vertising and publicity - both in the home 
and on the street - so thoroughly and con- 
pletely that a complete "coverage" is assured, 
making it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
advertise in another afternoon and evening 
paper in this City. 


4 careful investigation of circulation figures will | 
sustain the fact that complete coverage, the aim of every 
advertiser, is consumated. 


Sirgen Grey, 
Dailwh@News 


ST. PETERSBURG PICTURE PAPER 


FRANK F. PULVER Major ALFRED BIRDSALL 
Owner and Publisher Assistant Publisher and Editor 
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ARTEMAS WARD WILLED 
MILLIONS TO HARVARD 


Appraisal of Advertising Man’s Estate 
Shows $4,000,000 Gift to 
School—Many Employes 
Remembered 


Artemas Ward, owner of the adver- 
tising business of Artemas Ward, Inc., 
left $4,000,000 to Harvard College, ac- 
cording to an appraisal of his estate filed 
in New York this week. 

The report filed disclosed that through 
the action of Artemas Ward, Jr., son of 
the decedent, in renouncing his rights un- 
der Section 17 of the Decedent’s Estate 
law, the bequest to Harvard was twice 
the amount it would have been had the 
son insisted on his rights under this law, 
which provides that a testator leaving a 
child may not give to charity more than 
half of his estate. The will gave to 
Artemas Ward, Jr., personal effects valued 
at $14,226 and $1,000,000 in trust. Upon 
his death the income goes to his wife, and 
the principal to their children. 

In failing to include in the report the 
entire estate Deputy Commissioner Lough- 
man followed a precedent set in the case 
of the estate of James Gordon Bennett, 
who left his residuary estate to found a 
home for newspaper men. The bequests 
taxed yesterday were valued at nearly 
$1,300,000, including the gift to the son. 

The will left cash bequests of $78,100 
to employes of Artemas Ward, Inc., sixty- 
two of whom got $850 each. Louis Cohn, 
W. B. Nesbitt, Esther Sloane, F. W. 
Doolittle, M. J. Cohn, Sigmund Klee and 
George B. Wells received $2,000 each ; 
J. W. Callaghan, C. M. Collins and 
Arthur Cohn got $1,500 each, while $1,000 
each went to twenty-one persons. A gift 
of $10,000 was left to Charles Martyn in 
recognition of “long and faithful service 
in publishing work,” and $5,000 in cash 
and $60 a week for life were left to Mrs. 
Jesse M. Burgoyne “for faithful services 
which almost cost her eyesight in her 
early years with me.” 


FOUNDER OF PUCK DIES 


B. B. Vallentine, 82, Was One Time 
Dramatic Critic of N. Y. Herald 


3enjamin Benton Vallentine, 82, former 
newspaper man, who achieved fame as 
one of the founders of Puck and who for 
seven years was editor of that maga- 
zine, died in New York March 31. 

He was born in England, was educated 
at King Edward VI’s School at Birming- 
ham and studied for the bar in England 
and at New York University after his 
arrival in 1871, but instead he went into 
journalism. He was a member of the 
editorial staff and dramatic critic of the 
New York Herald from 1891 to 1899, on 
the staff of the New York American from 
1902 +o 1903. He compiled dramatic 
biographies for the Universal Encyclo 
pedia and wrote and translated several 
plays, among them being “In Paradise,” 
“Pritz in New York,” “A Parisian My- 
stery’ and “The King of the World,” 
Zola’s drama “Renee” and Daudet’s 
“Sappho.” 

Mr. Vallentine was a life member of 
the Society of Dramatists and Composers 
and one of the oldest members of the 
Lotos Club. He was unmarried. 


GEORGE A. PERRY 


Business Manager, Galesburg (lIll.) Re- 
publican-Register Dies at 58 


George Abner Perry, 58, since Decem- 
ber, 1902, business manager of the Gales- 
burg (Ill.) Republican-Register, died at 
his home March 28, of heart disease. 

He was born in Payson, Ill., July 20, 
1868. His father was at one time owner 
of the Adams County News. After being 
graduated from Knox College in 1891, 
Mr. Perry entered newspaper work on 
the Galesburg Daily Mail. Four years 
later he purchased an interest in the job 
printing department of the paper. In 1902 
he was elected to the board of directors of 
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the Republican-Register and named busi- 
ness manager, a position he held con- 
tinuously since that time. 


SNOWDEN H. SUMMERS 


Former Managing Editor, New York 
Telegram, Dead at 51 


Snowden H. Summers, 51, formerly 
managing editor of the New York Tele- 
gram and night manager of the New 
York City News Association, died March 
29 at his New York home of heart 
disease. 

Mr. Summers left the City News As- 
sociation to become managing editor of 
the New York Bulletin launched by 
Frederick W. Enwright in 1924. After 
that newspaper discontinued publication 
he joined a moving picture distributing 
agency. He is survived by his wife who 
was a fellow employe in the City News 
office when they were married 26 years 
ago. 


P. L. Sherrill of Dallas News Dies 


Plummer L. Sherrill, 43, for 14 years 
Northeast Texas district agency manager 
for the Dallas News and also manager of 
the Sherrill Poster Advertising Company, 
which he organized five years ago, died 
at his Greenville home March 25. Born 
in Alabama, Mr. Sherrill entered upon 
a newspaper career early in manhood, 
becoming circulation manager for the 
Chattanooga Times. After seven years 
with that paper he resigned to become 
district representative of the Fort Worth 
Record, with headquarters at Greenville. 
Two years later he joined A. H. Belo 
& Co., Dallas News publishers. 


Widow Directing Newark Post 


The Newark (Del.) Post, which was 
owned and edited by the late Everett C. 
Johnson, who died about two months ago, 
is to be continued by his estate, under 
the direction of Mrs. Johnson. 


Obituary 


(ORNEETUS DEVER, at one time 
police reporter for the New_York 
City News Association, died in Brook- 
lyn, March 28. He retired from news- 
paper work 20 years ago because of 
tuberculosis and became librarian at the 
Loomis Sanitarium, Liberty, N. Y. 


Donatp A. Tuck, 52, advertising 
and circulation manager of the Ot 
tawa (Ont.) Journal, died March 24 
after a long illness. He was born in 
England and had newspaper experience 
in South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. He lived for some time in 
Toronto where he was editor of Eco- 
nomic Advertising. 

Frank Dean, 58, former pub- 
lisher of the Owatonna (Minn.) Jour- 
nal and afterward founder of the North- 
western Advertising agency, St. Paul, 
died at Lake Elmo, March 20. 

CHartes A. W. SpENcER, 75, presi- 
dent of the ‘Chronicle Publishing Com- 
pany and the Riverdale Press, Inc. 
of Boston and Brookline, died re- 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Hartford, Conn. 
CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT 
Says— 


‘The DUPLEX TUBULAR 
has worked out to our com- 
plete satisfaction.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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cently at his home’ in Brookline after a 
long illness. In 1851 he entered into 
partnership with Alexander Arthur and 
they purchased the Brookline (Mass.) 
Chronicle and the Riverdale Press. 


Grorce J. GRESIMAN, a compositor 
on the Springheld (O.) Sun, died 
a few days ago. He, with other 
union labor men, organized the Sun 
Publishing Company in 1894. 

Rev. Cart Atexis REGNELL, former- 
ly of Minneapolis, Minn., died recently 
in Seattle. He was for eight years edi- 
tor in chief of the Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten published at Minneapolis. 


F. R. Huru, 58, for 22 years printer 
and editor of the Grantsburg (Wis.) 
Journal and Sentinel, died recently. 


Anprew B.° Lacey, 56, who at one 
time conducted newspapers at Flushing 
and Cadiz, O., died March 24, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FRANK Karcu, Jr., 36, for 18 years 
a bookkeeper for the Columbus Olio 
State Journal, died a few days ago of 
appendicitis. 

Mason A. GREEN, 73, old time Bos- 
ton newspaperman, died March 22 at the 
Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, after an 
illness of several weeks. He was at one 
time editor of the New Nation, Boston, 
and later editor of the Rutland (Vt.) 
Herald. 

CuHartes H. Futrerton, 72, founder 
of the Storm Lake (lJa.) Sentinel in the 
late ’70’s and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Sioux City (la.) Journal for 
several years, died March 19, in a Chi- 
cago hospital. 

Henry NaAsgcte, 60, for many years 
dramatic critic of the old New York 
Recorder, died in a New York sani- 
tarium, March 30. In recent years he 
had acted as publicity agent for many 
Broadway shows. 

James J. McGarry, for 22 years tele- 
erapher of the Boston American and the 
International News Service, died in Lin- 
den, N. J., last week. He became asso- 
ciated with the American at its founda- 


tion in 1904. 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their respective fields and thereby afford 
a single source of information and service for those interested in 
international marketing and advertismg. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 
. .$280.00 per insertion 
.. 145.00 per insertion 
.. 82.50 per insertion 


Full Page ...... "FA 
Half, Pageie ees ae 
Quarter Page ....... 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WorLp. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 
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SreEPHEN Qurnon, who died in 
82nd year at the San Antonio home | 
his daughter, Mrs, J. B. Eddleman, yj) 
connected in editorial capacities w) 
Pittsburgh papers for more than a qu 
ter of a century, first with the Chrome} 
Telegraph, then with the Times. Quin) 
retired about 1908. 


FrepertcK A. RussELi, formerly |} 
sistant professor of journalism and a} 
ing head of this department at )} 
Lalrecaies of Washington, died Mai) 
5 

ALEXANDER A. Cxark, 81, for maé} 
years on the editorial staff of the || 
Pittsburgh Leader, died at his ho: 
there March 28. 


H. E. Suerpsrey, 64, editor and pi- 
lisher of the Nez Bloomfield (P| 
Advocate, died at his home March | 
In 1900 on the death of his father } 
became editor of the Advocate. 


DwicHt Whitcox, 60, former wi: 
known newspaperman of Springfield, |, 
died March 24 in Enid, Okla. He 4} 
reporter for the old Springfield Mom, 
Illinois State Register and Illinois St? 
Journal and during the World’s fair | 
Chicago was an Associated Press si{ 
man. 

Arrep S, WooprurFr, 71, whose fat} 
founded the Lincoln Paper Mills Cc: 
pany at Merriton, Ont. and who 4} 
engaged in operation of that corporat) 
until its sale to a new syndicate, d| 
recently after a long illness. 


Mrs. ApotpH DueEvet, 72, wile | 
Adolph Duevel, editor of the Min} 
apolis (Minn.) Freie Presse-Heri| 
German newspaper, died last week | 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Mary F. Eastman, 80, wit) 
of Charles F. Eastman and daughter | 
Franklin L. Goodrich, part owner | 
the Minnesota Pioneer and Democ | 
forerunner of the St. Paul Pioneer Pr 
died in St. Paul, March 21. 


Mrs. Asuton STEVENS, wife of } 
dramatic critic of the Chicago Herald} 
Examiner, died last week. She wa) 
sister of Gertrude Atherton, the nove | 


Advertising World 
14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 


Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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Figure and Find Out! 


It’s a mistake to think of gas only from the 
point of first cost. Look deeper. 


Sharpen your pencil. Figure out what it is cost- 
ing you not to use gas. Thousands of manufac- 
turers have convinced themselves and have 


changed to gas. 


Better product and increased production are two 
of many advantages in using gas. 


Why not send today for our new book, “Gas— 
The Ideal Factory Fuel”? It may open your 


| eyes to unthought-of economies. 


American Gas Association 
342 Madison Avenue :: New York City 


Dependable— Economical — 
) any time, any place, any lowest final cost per unit 
quantity. of production. 
Controllable — Clean— 
exact temperatures, auto comfortable factory 
matically controlled. working conditions. 


YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH 
ee GAS oe 


suum f4 Ifa "MN 


SZ gna se 
228 545 


$5 
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HELPING RETAILERS GET MORE VALUE 
FROM NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Superlative Copy Is 


Store Owner’s 


Greatest Problem— 


Dailies Can Aid by Furnishing Newest Selling 
and Copy Ideas 


By PHILIP FRANCIS NOWLAN 


66E OW can I make my advertising pay 
better ?” 

That’s the question the average retail 
merchant is asking today. The news- 
paper that comes closest to giving him the 
answer will come closest to winning his 
confidence and friendship. 

It would be delightfully simple if all 
you had to do was overwhelm him with 
argument and evidence simply that more 
advertising means bigger sales volume. 
But the retail merchant is not that simple. 

He knows too well that the founda- 
tion of his success is the valwe he gives 
his patrons. He knows that his prices 
are a vital factor (whether his policy is 
to emphasize them or not in his adver- 
tising) in holding the trade that adver- 
tising and other attractions bring into his 
store. 

He dares not allow his advertising ex- 
pense to eat up what in the last analysis 
is the only thing he has to advertise—his 
values. 

He knows quite well that increased 
volume is a factor in lowering general 
expense percentages, though a suprisingly 
large number of us seem to feel that 
Providence has ordained us especially to 
explain to him that this is so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he knows what most of us 
who are so busy explaining to him do 
not know—the rate at which increasing 
volume lowers his costs. 

Do you want to have some fun with 
yourself? 

Sit down some time and figure out this 
principle of volume as it applies to the 
problem of how much increase in busi- 
ness is necessary to balance off a given 
discount or price reduction. 

You'll be surprised. 

Most of us have magnified our vague 
and figureless mental pictures of this prin- 
ciple out of all proportion. But the 
merchant has to deal with the figures as 
well as the principle. Otherwise he may 
have to deal with a bankruptcy court. 

No. You can’t tell the retailer that all 
he needs is more business, and that it’s a 
small matter if his advertising percentage 
jumps in getting it. At least, you can’t 
get away with it. 

There are a lot of things that a news- 
paper can do to make its advertising 
space more valuable to the retail mer- 
chant. 

Paradoxically, one thing that a num- 
ber of newspapers could do would be to 
cut down their space radically and in- 
crease their rates enough to balance the 
lost customers. It would make the re- 
maining space far more effective. A num- 
ber of retail merchants in one big city, 
have made this suggestion to a paper 
which runs about 48 pages daily. They 
have expressed themselves as quite will- 
ing to pay double the present rate if the 
paper will cut its advertising space in 
half. They think they’d get more for 
their money. The volume of advertising 
in this paper today is so big that even a 
full page announcement has relatively 
little attention value. The paper is so 
big that the average reader has a tendency 
to “skip” through it, and two-page space, 
or larger, robs the advertiser of contact 
with news columns. It may well be, how- 
ever, that the paper in question is right, 
from the viewpoint of its own policy, in 
refusing to make such a change. It has 
a tremendous circulation and is not a 
“class’”’ paper. 

Another thing that a paper may do is 
establish a real, honest-to-goodness store- 
service and research department. This 
means quite an outlay of money. The 
outlay, depending upon precise conditions 
faced by the individual paper, may be 
warranted if the job is done well. If it 
nt it had better not be undertaken at 
all. 

Such a department is not to be con- 
fused with the kind that surveys markets 


and draws up prospectuses for national 
advertisers and advertising agencies. It 
is quite a different proposition. Its effec- 
tive operation involves a very careful pro- 
fessional study of retail business in 
general, and of the problems of specific 
stores in particular. Necessarily its 
headway will be slow. Likewise sure. 
It must generate good will as it goes, 
for it must delve rather intimately into 
store-management problems that affect ad- 
vertising, problems that contain a great 
deal of the personal element and must 
be handled with diplomacy and tact. 

The retailer’s advertising problem to- 
day is very largely the problem of copy, 
which in turn involves certain mer- 
chandising problems as well as the selling 
policy of the store. 

The store’s copy may be superlative, 
and yet miss fire because it does not 
appeal to its particular clientele. A big 
Philadelphia department store that has 
always emphasized price heavily one time 
attempted to swing over to the kind of 
copy used by another Philadelphia store 
that appealed to a wealthier patronage 
with a highly editorialized type of copy. 
The loss of business through a_ six- 
month try-out caused a near panic and a 
violent reversion to original style. Store 
Number Two would suffer as heavily if 
it tried Number One’s style of copy. 

The store’s copy may be superlative 
and miss fire because it is centered on the 
wrong merchandise, or because the mer- 
chandise on which it is centered is wrong. 

Too often, however, the store’s copy 
isn’t superlative at all. It’s the latter 
two reasons that are responsible for most 
of the lost efficiency in store advertis- 
ing. 

It would be a bit difficult for a news- 
paper to help a store in properly fitting 
together its merchandising and selling 
policies and problems with its advertis- 
ing, unless it were prepared to establisr. 
a store-service and research department. 
But it can be of a great deal of help in 
toning up copy, as such, and in suggest- 
ing advertising ideas that have proved of 
benefit to other stores; suggesting them 
informally and inexpensively. 

You can’t tell a merchant what his re- 
sults will be in dollars and cents if he 
does a given thing with his advertising. 
But you can tell him with some degree 
of definiteness what results other mer- 
chants have gotten. And he'll thank you 
for this kind of information. 

Tell him, for instance, how the plan 
of the Pettis Dry Goods Company in 
Indianapolis of auctioning off. its adver- 
tising space to department heads worked 
out. 

Tell him how Irwin Spear, advertising 
manager ot the Paine Furniture Company 
in Boston, “personalized” furniture in his 
copy and made “stories” of their descrip- 
tions, and with what results. 

Tell him how the crowds flocked to 
the W. & M. Gross clothing store in Troy, 
N. Y., when it broke its no-sale policy 
following a fire, and just what copy 
turned the trick. 

Tell him about the “Thunderbolt” sales 
of the Shepard stores of Boston. 

Tell him how Famous-Barr and 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney in St. Louis 
feat price advances last spring, forestall- 
ing increase: with early openings at 
modest prices. 

Give him a copy of the M. Rich & 
Bros. department store’s announcement of 
its adjustment policy. 

Tell him how the Hecht Company, in 
Washington, D. C., used newspaper space 
to advertise a descriptive booklet of its 
January furniture sale. 

Tell him why Brill Brothers, in New 
York, never stage sales, and how they ex- 
plain this policy to the public in their 
newspaper space. 

Do Saturday afternoon advertisements 


pay? Lewis Kaufman, of the Kaufman 
Stores in Richmond, Va., has had some 
interesting experience with them. 

Tell him about the agreement and 
rules governing copy, now in force among 
Boston publishers and advertisers, the 
result of the Boston Trade Board’s 
efforts. 

Tell him what John B. Guernsey, con: 
troller of the Emporium, in San Fran- 
cisco, predicts about retail advertising in 
1930. Among other things he says: 

‘T believe newspaper advertising will 
have become recognized by then as the one 
profitable advertising medium for retail- 
ers, and the newspapers themselves will be 
censoring all advertisements to exclude 
comparative prices and misstatements.” 

Tell him how the Butler Music Com- 
pany in Kansas City addressed news- 
paper advertisements to various prominent 
residents, and what the results were. 

Tell him how Jack Spines, Wichita 
clothier, found it more profitable to spend 
money for advertising than for rent. 

Give him, as a matter of courtesy, every 
scrap of information regarding the ex- 
perience of other retail merchants in the 
effectiveness of various kinds of copy and 
in costs. Don’t be afraid to give him 
something once in a while that isn’t quite 
as favorable to newspaper advertising as 
you'd like it to be. 

Newspapers offer the most effective and 
most economical advertising medium for 
the retail store. An occasional exception, 
frankly stated, will strengthen rather than 
hurt the cause of the newspaper man. 

Giving the merchant information and 
data like this, whether in casual conver- 
sation or bulletin form, keeps him think- 
ing about what you want him to think 


about—the effectiveness of newspaper | 
vertising as a general proposition and t 
fact that you are ready to go out of yo 
way a bit to help him. | 
It’s a pleasant variation to the hamme| 
and-tongs argument about “the large| 
circulation of radio fans who also ha) 
red hair in any city of more or less th 
25,000 population between Chicago aj| 
somewhere else,” or the squabble as | 
whether more bankers or more washladj| 
read your newspaper or the competi)| 
paper. 
Business men love gossips as much | 
women do. It’s a different kind of gc 
sip, business gossip, that they love. 
And if you can feed retail merchat| 
with the kind of gossip they like, that f| 
a real information value to them, a 
that boosts their interest in what y| 
have to sell and their opinion of ye 
genuine interest in helping them—wi 
there certainly isn’t any harm done, 
there? 
The amount of mule-power annua} 
wasted in this country in sloganeerij| 
campaigneering, and grim, desper} 
efforts to sell something to prospects w) 
are more figments of the imagination tl} 
real people, would run Niagara up!) 
for 18 months. 


U. P. New England Clients Meet | 


Plans for strengthening the New E): 
land service of the United Press w} 
discussed at a meeting of the U. P. clie} 
and representatives of that organizat| 
at Boston March 28. Robert J. Beni|, 
news manager, and Hugh Baillie, s5 
manager, entertained the editors [ 
luncheon at the Copley Plaza. 
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copy. 


and answers. 


IN CHURCH 
ADVERT ISING 


— Don’t fail to attend — | 


One advertising expert will 
demonstrate and explain actual 
samples of church advertising 


Time has been set aside, also, : 
for an open forum when there | 
will be opportunity for questions 


Make your reservations early! 


Church Advertising Department 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


{ 
383 Madison Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. | 


Eminent men will discuss 
church advertising methods at 
the departmental sessions of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
convention in Philadelphia, June 
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From Coast to Coast and 
from Border to Border 


&& Halvorsen Newspaper 
Stuffing Machines 


+++ have been placed / 


After 6 machines had been manufactured, tested and perfected, the first production 
unit of 50 was built to standardized specifications. These machines have all been placed— 
and were by purpose widely distributed, to test varying conditions. The results prove the 
Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machine to be not only of indispensable necessity to the 
unhampered growth and success of the metropolitan Sunday newspaper — but an in- 
vestment of sure economies and profits for the newspaper of medium circulation. 


The following 
Eminently Success ful Newspapers 
have adopted the Halvorsen 
Machine method of “stuffing” their 

Sunday editions 


24 


As compared with hand-stuffing the sections of a Sunday 
newspaper, the machine has in every case shown such advan- 
tages as these: 


A saving of one-half the cost of stuffing for the year 1925 
as compared with the previous hand - stuffing costs on the 


Saint Paul Daily News. 


On the Chicago Tribune, one-fifth the cost of the ma- 
chines was shown to be saved in six months. 


These savings show in the payroll. Even greater advantages 
for the user are found in the following results: 


Speeding the edition, and allowing the delivery to dealers 


Machines are of unit construction, consisting of an Opening 
Head and the necessary number of Insert Heads. The Open- 
ing Head handles the outside section, which may be 8 or more 
pages up to a maximum of 64 pages of Black-and-White, Pink 
or other standard newsprint. Each Insert Head accommodates 
asection of from 4 to 64 pages, beit Gravure, Tabloid or Stand- 
ard Newsprint. 


A guaranteed speed of 5000 completely stuffed papers per 
hour, which means, for example, thata five-head machineturns 
out in one hour the equivalent of twenty thousand hand stuff- 
ings. All users are obtaining greater speed than the guarantee, 
most of them averaging 6000 per hour. 


a444 


Chicago Tribune 
New York Times 
New York Herald-Tribune 
New York World 
Milwaukee Journal 


Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


and distributors of completely assembled papers. Birmingham News 


Saint Paul Daily News 
Saint Paul Dispatch 
Seattle Times 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Los Angeles Times 
Sydney { Australia } Sun 


a 


Publishers, Investigate / 


Machines now building will be made available to publishers 
of Sunday editions whom it has been impossible to serve earlier 
because of manufacturing limitations imposed by the policy of 
proceeding conservatively until the machines had been proved 
to meet the tests of time and the varying conditions that exist 
in different plants. 


Expediting distribution and sales through the delivery of 
complete papers in good condition. 


Eliminating shortage and complaints of missing sections. 
The machine will deliver only complete papers. 


Saving the cost of printinga surplusin anticipation of claims 
of such shortage. 


An Inquiry Form is attached, with indications of the information necessary to furnish, in 

order that a recommendation can be made to take care of the stuffing problem for your news- 

paper. An inquiry carries no obligation, but it will open up the way of informing yourself 

about one of the important phases of your business. You will find out how the eminently 

successful newspapers now using Halvorsen Newspaper Stuffing Machines have effected. 

substantial economies while freeing themselves from a vexatious interference with their 
growth and development. Investigate—and you will want to invest. 


Nonpareil Machine Company 


36 South Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 


a 


A thorough investigation was made 
by each Newspaper before investing | 


2 


Fourteen Newspapers 
have purchased 56 Machines — now 
in operation or in process of 
installation 


MINIMUM TO STARTING TOTAL HOURS i 
DESCRIPTION OF SECTION DAY OF WEEK } 
MAXIMUM NUMBE ME OF SS TIME 
INFORMATION FORM State if Black-and-White, “Pink,” Gravure, OF PACES Pen * | WHEN SECTION Is fon ram oe 
Tabloid, or other kind SECTION ASUS, THE SECTION SECTION 
NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY ripeTe : ech Reece ri = = — : 
36 South Throop Street, Chicago _1. Outside fle ES. eB sz web : 
| At . Insert 
A. Total Edition minimum to__ 2p MISS 
maximum copies perissue sae tee = a Dsere 
B. Time of delivery of the various sections from the 
Mailing Room___ eS ¢ |_4. Insert _ 
\ 
C. Send two or three copies of Sundayeditioncom- \} 5. Insert ; 
pletely assembled, showing order in which the 
sections should be arranged. The equipment 6. Insert _ 
must be schemed for the multi-section Sunday |}/-———— 
| edition—which equipment will also accomo- 75 Insert Re os ‘ ‘i : i 
date a daily edition of several sections. marx i 
| 8. Insert 
| D. Send blue print or accurate pencilled layout ——————_— = * 
showing plans and dimensions of mailing room Sy insert i 
or other available floor space. a ah | ac, :d / 
10. Insert de motes, 
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PAPER COSTS LIMIT 
AUSTRALIAN DAILIES 


But New Canadian Trade Agreement 
Expected to Relieve Situation, Mel- 
bourne Herald Editor Declares 


Keith Murdock, editor-in-chief of the 
Melbourne Herald, one of Australia’s 
large dailies, passed through Vancouver 
recently on his way to London. He in- 
tends to visit several points in eastern 
Canadian and the United States before 
crossing the Atlantic. 

The high cost of newsprint is one of 
the biggest problems facing the Australian 
newspapers, according to Murdock, and 
this has had the tendency of curtailing 
the size of editions, resulting in news con- 
densation and the use of smaller type 
than would otherwise be justified. He 
thinks that the recently concluded trade 
agreement with Canada will result iM ja 
larger proportion of newsprint orders be- 
ing placed with Canadian mills rather 
than with United States concerns, which 
in the past have sold large quantities of 
paper to the commonwealth. 

While on this continent Murdock will 
study Canadian and American methods 
of newspaper production. 

“The conservative newspapers of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand continue to carry 
advertisements on their front pages and 
resemble English journals ‘more than 
American,” he said. “But the trend is 
more and more towards Western methods 
of display and some of the more progres- 
sive papers in the larger Australian 
centers bear striking similarity to the 
papers of the United States and Canada 
so far as general style and appearance 
are concerned. 

“The Australian mewspaper reader, 
however, is accustomed to news segre- 
gated and departmentalized and it will 
be a long time before he will stand for 
anything else. He expects to find his 
cable news on a particular page, his sub- 
urban news in another, and so on. As a 
general rule, he is prepared to read his 
paper in more leisurely fashion and is not 
content with scanning headlines. That 
perhaps accounts for the much lesser de- 
velopment of the headline in Australia 
than you have in this country. Taken all 
in all, the Australian papers seem to 
satisfy their readers very well, but we 
are always looking for new ideas and I 
believe that North American papers can 
offer us some valuable inspiration.” 

Keith Murdock has had a meteoric 
career. Before the war he was a reporter 
on the Melbourne Age. By a coincidence 
more than by anything else he was sent 
with the Australian troops to report the 
attack on Gallipoli, an exploit which pro- 
vided one of the most spectacular fea- 
tures of the war. He was the only ac- 
credited war correspondent with the 
troops which actually landed. 

Subsequently he became well known 
throughout the British Empire because of 
a controversy with Sir Ian Hamilton, 
British leader at Gallipoli, concerning 
the strategy used in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign. 


REUTERS’ SUBSIDY CUT 
a 


Committee Reduces Annual Canadian 
Payment for Publicity Matter 


When the Canadian House of Commons 
in committee of supply reached the item 
calling for the payment of $32,000 to 
Reuters for circulation of Canadian news 
in Great Britain, exception was taken 
by several members to this subsidy and 
finally the amount was reduced by half. 

Under the contract entered into be- 
tween the Government of Canada and 
Reuters, it was agreed that 10,000 words 
of Canadian news designed to promote 
the interests of Canada should be trans- 
mitted by cable monthly. This was to 
be in addition to Reuters’ regular news 
service. 

Reuters also engaged to disseminate 
throughout the United Kingdom, the 
British dominions and elsewhere mail 
news calculated to create interest in 
Canadian affairs. Records supplied to 
the Canadian Government show that this 


Editor 


object is being largely attained. The 
contract was entered into in August, 1923, 
and will expire this August. 

A grant of $32,000 was asked by the 
government so that it might be in a 
position to renew the contract. It was 
held by the Minister of Finance that it 
was cheap advertising and, in view of 
the fact that representations had been 
made by various transportation and 
financial interests that Canada was not 
doing enough advertising, it is expected 
that there will be a renewal. 


WORKING HOURS LIMITED 


Australian Day Men Work 46 Hours 
Per Week, Night Men 40 


The query circulated among various 
United States papers regarding the hours 
worked by reporters and the answers 
which embraced “nine hours” and “no 
hours specified” would surprise Aus- 
tralians, a correspondent declares. 

The Australian Journalists Association, 
quite a powerful body, has obtained a very 
definite and fixed arbitration court award 
regarding hours which are limited to 46 
a week to be worked in five and a half 
days, with a maximum day of eight hours. 
Night workers do only five nights a week 
with a maximum of 40 hours weekly. 
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Your problem has been solved for you by the foremost philologist of the past hundred years, Pr 
Francis Andrew March, the man sought by practically 
England as consulting editor, the court of last resort. 


MARCH'S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


this master-volume—the result of eighteen years’ 


differentiate between shades of meaning. 
known has been granted a patent on its contents in 
duplicated that remarkable reference group 
idea or shade of meaning can be quickly found 


Dictionaries merely define the words you know. 
indexed 


April 3, 


CANADA IS STUDYING 
TAX ON PERIODICALS 


Montreal Publicity Association Latest 
Group to Probe Question—New 
Tariff Board Expected to Act 
On Issue 


1926 


The Montreal Publicity Association has 
appointed a comittee to make a special 
study of the conditions under which 
foreign periodicals are allowed entry into 
Canada free of duty and the effect of these 
periodicals on ‘Canadian national and 
economic life. Two speakers have al- 
ready addressed luncheons of the associa- 
tion on the subject, Fred Paul, editor of 
Toronto Saturday Night, and. W. F. 
Harrison, secretary of the Canadian 
National Newspapers and_ Periodicals 
Association, both of whom gave argu- 
ments against admitting United States 
periodicals free of duty. 

The question is arousing much contro- 
versy in Canada. Recently Dr. Locke, 
public librarian of Toronto, stated that he 
would be strongly opposed to any action 
by Canada which might tend to keep out 
the better class American magazines, as 
he considered these of great educational 


Ss 


value and maintained that there should f) 
no tax on educational literature. Th) 
view seems to have a good many suf| 
porters. i 
On the other hand the argument thé) 
Canada taxes advertising matter when , 
enters the country in the form of catalog 
or booklets but permits the advertisin| 
in magazines to enter duty free carri 
weight in some quarters. Further, Cani| 
dian publishers of magazines point to tl 
fact that they must pay duty on pape| 
ink,, engravings, etc., when imported fro), 
the United States, while United Stat 
publishers can send these articles in 
Canada duty free in the shape of printe 
magazines. They claim this is unjust. 
Almost annually representations ai 
made to the Government that somethir 
should be done to relieve Canadian pul 
lishers and a deputation of publishers hi 
just been at Ottawa again in an effort | 
obtain some action. As Canada has ju 
appointed a Tariff Board, it is probab 
that this one of the problems that will | 
referred to it for study and advice. 


New Canadian Daily 


A new daily paper recently started pu 
lication in Trail, B. C. under the name 
the Bulletin. Elmer D. Hall is publishe 


do they always 
say what you mean: 


The words you use—they must carry your message, convince your readers, | 
you fail. 


They are teeming with power to make you a masterful success—or to stam 
you, in spite of your education, as a person of loose-thinking habits. 


You have realized this. Yet how often have you found yourself unable to wri 
or say just what you wished—to use words accurately, forcibly, exactly—witho 
seeming stilted. 


How often you halt and stumble, perhaps at critical moments, groping vainh 
wondering “What is the right word to use here.” 


You can make words fit like glove 


hy falter, why beGome verbose or stilted; when you can have all the language at your comman’ 


every leading dictionary maker in America 8) 


makes you master of the whole living language 


The illimitable wealth of words from which the ablest speakers and writers draw, is yours throv 
work of Prof. March. No man of the past hundi 


was so well fitted to write with authority the definitions of words of the Hnglish language and 


No other book ‘ike this, in all the world 
“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel’ 


is the title of an interesting booklet 
which tells how dictionary making 
has been perfected. Tells what Lord 
Chesterfield thought of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘great. Dictionary of the 
English Language. Tells about the 
first Thesaurus—what it was, what 
it did. Shows how the Thesaurus 
Dictionary is different. 


FREE on request without putting’ 


you under any obligation 
or expense. Merely mention this 
publication. 
How many words do you know asso- 
ciated with the various shades of 
meaning of the word ‘‘Flat’’ and 
opposed to those meanings? This 
booklet shows how many such words 
you ean quickly find in this wonder 
book, March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 


system was not altogether alphabetic, therefore finding words was troublesome. 
Dictionary both finds the word and defines it, is the first and only Thesaurus Dictionary defining 
words clearly so that exact shades of meaning are apparent to all, and so arranged by reference gT0) 
that you can instantly find any desired word, its synonyms or associated words, and its antonyms 


opposites. 


editions. 


Hailed as ‘‘the chiefest tool of the writing man, 
men and parents of children as well as by authors, editors, ministers, lawyers, etc., that three la 
editions have been exhausted and even used copies have commanded a premium over publication price, 


The New Amplified Edition, Recently Off Pre: 


is the first edition published at a low popular price—a mere fraction of the cost of the three preced | 
Tt contains all that made March’s Thesaurus Dictionary “a reference book of internatio 
all the important words from arts and scien 


fame’’ (World’s Work), plus all the newer words, nd. 
tion, evolution of the language, word-building, & 


complete text books on English grammar, composi j 
and historic, geographic and Biblical material nowhere else found in any one volume. Famous ¢chal 
ters of literature and their dominating traits, pseudonyms, etc. : 


None other had so stupendous a vocabulary. No other bh 


the United States and abroad; none: other }| 


arrangement by which any desired word to express *| 
eyen by a school child. 


The previous attempts at Thesaurus making mer) 
the words, left out definitions and required you to use a dictionary also. BHyen this index 


March’s Thesau 


’» it has been so greatly appreciated by busin. 


INSPECT IT AT OUR RISK. So sure are we that this book will appeal to you because of | 
wonderful material found on its 1462 pages that we want you to judge it for yourself. A handy volt} 
measuring 714 inches x 10% inches x 23, inches thick, durably pound in handsome buckram, with £ 


stamped title and marbled edges, not heavy because of the use of special thin, opaque paper, iE} 
THE COUPON, get the hook, Notice how it makes 


‘ 


increasing your knowledge and enlarging ¥/ 


yoeabulary as interesting as' a game; how it answers the thousand questions which arise daily. | 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. EP-4 


__ ~~ SEND ON APPROVAL” COUPON-——-—————~—=" 


1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I enclose $3.00, for which send me a copy 
Dictionary. If I keep the book, I will pay you 


of the new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesat 
$2.00 per month for three months, If for any ret" 


I do not wish to keep the book, I will return it ta you in good condition within 10 days, and you ! 


to refund my $3.00. 
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THE classified advertising department 

of the Portland Oregon Journal has 
recently moved into larger quarters oc- 
cupying about half of the third floor in 
the Journal tower. The equipment pro- 
vided for the telephone soliciting section 


TELEPHONE’ INNOVATIONS IN PORTLAND 
JOURNAL’S NEW ‘CLASSIFIED QUARTERS 


Editor & Publisher for Miprit 3,019.26 


number which corresponds to the local 
station numbers. When the solicitor 
throws her “out line” switch to call the 
central operator she throws with the 
Same movement her switch illuminating 
her number above the switch-board. The 


Above is shown the equipment which 
is now used by classified advertising 
solicitors of the Portland ( Ore.) 
Journal. The toggle switch whose 
operation is described in the adjoin- 
ing column appears directly in front 
of the regular “out-line” switch box. 
At the left is illustrated the sound- 
deadening treatment which has been 
applied to the walls of the depart- 
ment office. 


is of more than passing interest, involv- 
jing as it does several new technical de- 
partures in the field of telephone selling. 

The room assigned to this division has 
been treated acoustically to reduce to a 
minimum all sound transmission. The 
entire ceiling and walls for a distance of 
‘three feet from the top are covered with 
a special felt designed to dampen sound 
vibration originating either within or out- 
side the room. The flooring is a cork 
carpet. Individual desks were specially 
constructed in order to make the best 
possible use of the space available. 

_ The business handled over the telephone 
by the Journal approximates three-quar- 
ters of a million lines annually; of this 

‘otal the proportion of purely “voluntary,” 
or unsolicited, linage is insufficient to 
justify holding mére than one telephone 
line open for this clas¢ of business alone. 
The girls working on the phones have 
suilt a definite clientele who, wishing to 
ace a classified ad, have formed the habit 
of asking for some particular solicitor 
sither by name or station number. For 
his reason a so-called “order table” was 
mpracticable because of the impossibility 
%£ assigning definite calls to the proper 
iolicitor. 

Each solicitor has a direct “out line” 
wrovided with a key which permits her to 
lace calls directly with the central opera- 
or or to receive incoming calls from 
he Journal’s PBX, Experience has 
shown this system to save considerable 
ime in making outside calls and it re- 
jleves the switch-board as well. The sole 
'bjection to these direct lines had previ- 
vusly been that the telephone company 
ould provide no way of notifying the 
°BX operator when the “out line” was 
lusy; as a result incoming calls were 
onstantly being plugged into local  sta- 
tons the direct lines of which were at the 
‘foment in use. The calling party was 
jus held up while the operator was no- 
fied in a round-about way that the so- 
jcitor was talking. 
| This difficulty has yielded to what is 
elieved to be a novel solution. On each 
licitor’s desk, just in front of the box 
4 which is mounted the “out line” key, 
a toggle switch. This switch operates 
ne of a series of lights placed above the 
|/BX ‘switch-board, each light having a 
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PBX operator when an incoming call is 
received looks first at the lights before 
plugging the call in; if the local number 
is lighted she then gives the calling party 
to an open local or obtains the party’s 
number for a later call-back. 

This system has been found to function 
admirably under all conditions experi- 
enced in a period of two months. The 
time of the solicitor is saved by placing 
her outside calls direct, the PBX operator 
is relieved of a vast deal of needless rou- 
tine, more trunks are constantly available 
for other departments and incoming calls 
are handled with increased dispatch. 


GAVE TWO HOURS OF LIFE 
TO AID NEWS MAN 


eae FLANAGAN, city editor of the 
Utica Observer, was one of the best 
known newspapermen in central New 
York State 40 years ago, and occupied 
the city editor’s desk on the Observer 
when he died. 


He was city editor of the Utica Herald 
at the time when a man named Earl was 
sentenced to be hanged in a remote sec- 
tion of Hamilton County, region of lakes, 
mountains, small towns and villages. The 
place of the hanging was one of the 
most inaccessible spots in the county. 


Flanagan gave himself the assignment 
of covering the execution of Earl, and he 
was the only newspaper man who made 
the trip to the woods. In order to get 
back to Utica on time with his report of 
the execution he was obliged to charter a 
special train. Even with such help it 
seemed that it would be impossible for 
him to reach the city in time to get his 
story into the paper. 


At that time and in that place it was 
much easier for a murderer under sent- 
ence of death to know what was going 
on around him than it is now, and in some 
way Earl heard of Flanagan’s difficulties. 
Time meant nothing to him, and so he 
agreed to be hanged two hours earlier, in 
order to allow Flanagan to make an 
earlier start for home! 


The plan was carried out, and Flanagan 
got back to Utica in time to print his de- 
tailed story in the next day’s paper. 


O 
Cover Florida (conomically 


Florida has a resident population of 
nearly one and a half million, and 
in the winter it entertains an equal 
number of winter visitors. 


Being a rapidly developing state, 
its demands are heavy for all kinds 
of manufactured goods and food 
products. Being a winter play- 
ground, it offers a market for summer 
goods in winter. Being a land of 
exceptional wealth, its people can 
afford to buy. 


Florida is a great, growing market 
which should be included in your 
advertising campaign. Keep Florida 
in mind when you make your adver- 
tising schedule, and remember the 
fact: 


No other medium or group of media 
covers this state so completely and 
so economically as the Associated 


Dailies of Florida. 


This group of progressive dailies in 
the main buying centers of Florida 
offers a total circulation of more than 
250,000 at-a comparatively low 
cost. You can use the entire list or 
any part of it. 


For particular information write to 
any of the publications or address: 


is DAILIES 
Y Florida 


510 Clark Bldg. 


Bradenton News 
Clearwater Sun 

Daytona Beach Journal 
Daytona Beach News 
Deland Daily News 
Eustis Lake Region 

Ft, Lauderdale News 
Ft, Myers Press 

Ft. Myers Tropical News 
Ft. Pierce News-Tribune 
Ft, Pierce Record Plant City Courier 
Gainesville News St. Augustine Record 
Gainesville Sun St, Petersburg Independent 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union St. Petersburg News 
Jacksonville Journal St, Petersburg Times 

Key West Morning Call Sanford Herald 

Kissimmee Gazette Sarasota Herald 

Lakeland Ledger Sarasota Times 

Lakeland Star-Telegram Stuart Daily News 
Melbourne Journal Tampa Times 

Miami Daily News Tampa. Tribune 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Miami Herald 

Miami Illustrated Daily Tab 
Miami Tribune 

New Smyrna News 

Ocala Central Florida Times 
Orlando Morning Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter-Star 
Palatka News 

Palm Beach Post 

Palm Beach Times 
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PHILADELPHIA TABLOID 
IN NEW HOME 


Daily News Now Printing from Two 


Floors of 15-Story’ Downtown 
Building—New Equipment 
_ Installed 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 1—In its 
new home at Fifteenth and Cherry streets, 
where it was installed less than a week 
ago, the Philadelphia Daily News, Mac- 
fadden tabloid, on Wednesday, March 31, 
celebrated its first anniversary with a 56- 
page issue. 

Two modern sextuple presses, each 
capable of 60,000 24-page tabloid papers 
an hour, compose the printing battery, 
which formerly consisted of a sextuple 
and a quad. 

Also on the ground floor is the mailing 
room and. paper storage quarters. 

Composing and stereotyping rooms are 
on the floor above the press room, oc- 
cupying the rear of this floor while the 
editorial rooms and other departments oc- 


cupy the front. Twelve linotype machines, 


two Ludlows and a Monotype, all new 
except four of the linotypes which were 
new when the Daily News began publica- 
fionmay year agoss ns 

The stereotyping room adjoins the com- 
posing room. An electric chute connects 
with the press room on the floor below. 

The composing room and the news room 
adjoin, providing for speedy handling of 
copy. Both rooms are lighted from both 
sides of the building. 

At one end of the news room the sports 
writers have a department to themselves 
and at the other end are offices of the 
managing editor and other executives. A 
separate room is provided for wire serv- 
ice printers. 

The advertising manager also has his 
office on this floor, adjoining a depart- 
ment for solicitors, stenographers and 
others of his staff. Near to it is the office 
of the circulation manager and at an- 
other end of the floor are the cashiers 
and bookkeeping departments and the 
counting room. 

The general manager’s office is in the 
corner of this floor with the offices of his 
assistant, the editor and the department 
of promotion next to it in the order 
named. All the departments, except the 
press and mailing rooms, are on one floor. 

The new home of the Philadelphia 
Daily News is a new 15-story building in 
the business section, being only two 
squares from the Broad Street Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and a few 
minutes more to the City Hall. 


FARGO FORUM TO BUILD 


Contract for New Three Story Plant 
to Be Let This Month 


The Fargo (N. D.) Forum will award 
the contract for the construction of a 
new home, about April 15, according to 
announcement of N. B. Black, publisher. 
The building is to be completed by Oct. 1, 
1926. 

The growth of the Forum, morning, 
evening and Sunday, has made necessary 
the expansion program, involved in which 
is an investment of approximately a quar- 
ter of a million dollars of additional cap- 
ital, Mr. Black said. 

The new home of the Forum will be 
three stories and. basement, factory type, 
reinforced concrete and brick construction, 
65 x 140. 

Three floors, the basement and first 
and second floors, will be devoted to the 
publications, while the third floor will be 
leased. 

The first floor will be given over to the 
administration, advertising and circula- 
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tion departments, while the second floor 
will house the editorial department, com- 
posing room and_ stereotyping depart- 
ment. Each floor will provide 9,000 
square feet of working space. 

The Fargo Forum, established in 1878, 
was purchased by Mr. Black and his as- 
sociates, his,son, Norman D. Black, and 
H. D. Paulson, in 1917. Until March, 
1924, the Fargo Forum was published only 
as a six-day afternoon paper. At that 
time Mr. Black purchased the Fargo Tri- 
bune, morning newspaper, and_ shortly 
thereafter merged it with the Forum. 


Correction 


In last week’s Epiror & PuBLISHER the 
statement was made in a Washington 
dispatch that the Royal Baking Powder 
Company case before the Federal Trade 
Commission, which was dismissed on 
March 23 by a four to one decision of 
the commission, had been “reopened” and 
was to be “reargued.” This was an er- 
roneous statement of the facts. Because 
of the dissenting opinion, opposing coun- 


sel asked for a reopening and rehearing 


of the case and next week argument will 
be heard upon that application. 


CHANGES IN WASHINGTON 


Putnam New Publisher, Marks Manag- 
ing Editor of Times and Herald 


C. I. Putnam, formerly advertising 
director and assistant publisher of the 
Boston American, has succeeded G. Lo- 
gan Payne as publisher of the Washing- 
ton Times and Washington Herald. 

Avery C. Marks, Jr., another veteran 
in the Hearst organization, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of both the 
Times and Herald. Mr. Marks has been 
the editorial executive of the Times for 
a number of years. 

The business and editorial direction of 
the Herald, morning and Sunday, and 
the Times, afternon, has been combined 
under the same executives. William C. 
Shelton is circulation manager; Robert 
E. Joyce, advertising manager; Bryan 
Morse, promotion manager. 


Worcester Publishing Firm Organized 


A charter of incorporation has been 
issued by the Massachusetts secretary of 
state to the Worcester Leader Publishing 
Company, Worcester, Mass., to do a news- 
paper publishing business. The capital is 
given as $30,000; and the incorporators 
are: Alfred G. Isenberg, Lewis Blumen- 
thal, Morris Cohen, Lewis S. Landers, 
David Burwick and Henry R. Sher, all 
of Worcester. 


Col. H. L. Opie Recovering 


Col. H. L. Opie, publisher of the 
Staunton (Va.)News-Leader, who recently 
suffered a stroke of paralysis, is on the 


road to recovery, his physicians stated this _ 


week. He has practically recovered his 
speech and control of muscles affected by 
the stroke. 


Forest Week Observance 


Elbert H. Baker, publisher, Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer, and chairman of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion’s forestry committee, is sending out 
personal letters to A. N. P. A. members, 
urging them to promote observance of 
Forest Week, April 18-24. This year 
both Canada and the United States have 
united in proclaiming the week for the 
first time in the history of both countries. 


ADDITIONAL AND REVISED LINAGE FIGURES, 1925 


THE following additions or corrections published March 13 by Eprtor & Pus- 


to the tabulation of newspaper linage 
City & Paper 


Albany, N. Y., Times-Union (e)... 10,008,481 1,986,534 
Lats tee IN pe Neer AION Cosi vaste ache 3 8,696,978 


LISHER have been received: 


Issued Local National Local Classified 
6,118,140 1,903,807 
950,720 7 JAG: 258 oes eee 


A REAL SERVICE IN- 


INDIANA 


ToN ational Advertisers 


Advertising in Indiana is no longer sold 
by the daily newspapers solely for finan- 


cial returns. 


The Indiana newspapers have a substan- 
tial market to sell for the merchandising 


of the advertisers’ products. 


Careful investigation of the circulating 
territory of each paper has made it pos- 
sible for the advertiser to know the com- 
mercial possibilities before expenditures 


are made in the local market. 


The success of their advertisers is im- 
portant to the newspapers, and the pub- 
lishers have devoted time and earnest 
effort to present a*true analysis of the 
merchandising trend of their communi- 


ties. 


The combined efforts of advertisers and 
publishes have elevated the standard of 
living and developed the desire of con- 
sumers to possess the better things of 


life. 


The manufacturer of a worth-while 
product, seeking a prolific market of 
great purchasing power and superior 
newspaper cooperation, cannot afford to 


overlook Indiana. 


*Columbus Republican ............... (E) 
{Connersville News-Examiner ........ (E) 
Decatur) Democrat. ..0.<...40en eee (E) 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (M) 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune .......... (E) 
Hammond, Dimes) ec vee eee (E) 
+Huntington Press ............... (M&S) 
*Indianapolis News ens oe eee eee (E) 
*Lafayette Journal & Courier. te ain \ 
fLa Porte Herald-Argus ............. (E) 
{Shelbyville Democrat ............... (E) 


*South Bend News-Times. tee ie i 


*South Bend News-Times.............. (S) 
South Bend Tribune....(S) 19,735....(E) 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E &S) 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 


+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 


{ These Indiana Newspapers 
are 


Community Leaders 


Circulation 


4,860: 
4,557 
3,194 
34,198 
30,599 
42,168 
15,019 
17,127 
3,836 
125,827 


20,965 


6,560 
4,012 


25,305 


23,249 
20,697 
22,784 


1, 1925. 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


.03 


025 
025 


08 
.08 
10 
.06 
.06 


025 


25 
.06 


035 
025 


.07 


07 
.06 
.06 
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INVITES All Delegates 


Attending the A.P. and A.N.P.A. Conventions, the week of April 19th 


To make either or both of 
these places your headquart- 
ters while in New York City 


Room 116 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel 


Equipped for your business convenience with 
typewriters, competent secretaries, telephones, 


_ tabulated newspaper, advertising and agency 


information, and the only official convention 
directory and program guide. For your enter- 
tainment provided with a modern Grebe 
Syncrophase radio set. Some member of the 
organization will always be in charge to answer 
questions and generally to be of service. These 
same headquarters at the Waldorf have for 
many years been occupied by EpIToR & Pus- 
LISHER’S Convention staff—an informal club for 
your convenience. It is our aim to make it a 
congenial and convenient meeting place before, 
between, and after convention business sessions. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
new Duplex Office Suite in the 
Times Building 


In the heart of New York’s foremost attrac- 
tions—on Broadway at 42nd Street and only 
eight blocks from the Waldorf-Astoria. Within 
five minutes’ walk are the Grand Central and 
Pennsylvania Stations, the new Garden and 
most of the important hotels, theatres, depart- 
ment stores. The Times Annex and the Herald 
Tribune Building, two modern newspaper 
plants, are just around the corner. If you have 
anything on your mind regarding the service 
EpiTor & PUBLISHER is endeavoring to render 
you 52 weeks a year—a suggestion for its im- 
provement or a complaint where it has fallen 
short—come in and tell the staff. And if you 
have nothing particular to tell us, come in 


anyway. 


LET US SERVE YOU 


At our offices free secretarial and theatre ticket services will be provided. 


Our information bureau will 


answer all questions—put you in touch with fellow publishers—direct you to New York firms in the publishing, 
_ advertising and supply fields.. We will pay particular attention to mail forwarded to you in our care. 

Our offices in the heart of the Rialto command a spectacular view of the city—teeming Times Square, the 
mid-town skyscrapers, the Hudson with its ocean liners and docks, the hills: of Jersey; Broadway uptown and 


down. 


_ Station, Grand Central, and the Waldorf. 


The Times Tower is Manhattan’s uptown showplace. 


It 1s conventent—five minutes from Pennsylvania 
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Subway Entrance 
in Times Building 


TIMES BUILDING 
Broadway at 42nd St. 


8 short blocks 
from the Waldorf 
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ADVERTISING EXHIBIT IN 
MIDDLETOWN 


Forty-Six National Advertisers Have jj 


Booths at Educational Show 


Produced by Times- 
Press 


The Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Press 
last week staged an Advertising Exposi- 
tion in a local armory, showing exhibits 
furnished by 46 important national adver- 
tisers and several local manufacturers and 
merchants. The object of the exposition, 
as stated by J. B. Keeney, its originator 
and director, is the education of the local 
merchant and the consuming public as to 
the amount of money invested in national 
advertising and its importance as an eco- 
nomic factor. 

“Trademark Land” was the name given 
for the week to the armory, which was 
decorated and draped with the brand- 
names and colored advertising of the par- 
ticipating firms. A small admission fee 
was charged, but no goods were sold at 
any of the booths. Attractions for the 
public, beyond the interest in the products 
and announcements exhibited, included an 
orchestra and a feature dancing act. Prizes 
in gold aggregating $150 were given away 
by the Times-Press to winners in contests 
in judging of advertisements, writing ad- 
vertisements, slogan-writing, and for the 
best costume at the trademark ball which 
was held the night before the show 
closed. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Keeney 
before the local business associations, em- 
phasizing the value to the local merchant 
of stocking his store with nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise and featuring this 
merchandise in his newspaper advertise- 
ments. The address included a demon- 
stration that every merchant believes in 
advertising, whether he admits it or not. 
This talk was illustrated to show the at- 
tention given to location of the store, 
to attractive window displays, plainly 
marked goods, abundant stocks and 
courteous service, as contrasted with the 
old-fashioned general store methods. 

Mr. Keeney, who recently resigned as 
business and advertising manager of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER after seven years’ 
service, is giving his entire time to the 
exposition, which was first produced at 
Middletown. Bookings have been ar- 
ranged with newspapers in other cities. 

Advertisers who furnished exhibits for 
the Middletown exposition included: 
Allen A Company (Hosiery), American 
Safety Razor Corporation, Armstrong 
Company (Linoleum), American Radi- 
ator Company, Ansco Photoproducts, 
Inc. Borden Company (Milk), Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, Wal- 
ter Baker & Company, (Chocolate), 
Campbell Soup Company, Carnation Milk 
Products Company, The Carter’s Ink 
Company, Colgate & Company, Corning 
Glass Works (Pyrex), the Duz Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak Company, Gold 
Dust Corporation, Chr. Hansen’s Labora- 
tory (Junket), the Hoover Company, In- 
ternational Silver Company, _ Ipswich 
Mills (Hosiery), Kelvinator Company, 
Lever Brothers Company (Soap), Life 
Savers, Inc., Lowe Brothers Paint Com- 
pany, Manning, Bowman & Company, 
the Palmolive Company, Pepsodent Com- 
pany, Pet Mills Sales Corporation, Rol- 
lins Hosiery Mills, Rubberset Company, 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Salada Tea Com- 
pany, the Sherwin-Williams Company 
(Paints), Southern Cotton Oil Trading 
Company (Snowdrift), the Wahl Com- 
pany (Pens), Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. 


“United Press Club” at Waldorf 


The Green Room of the Waldorf As- 
toria apartments, New York, has been ob- 
tained by the United Press for use as a 
club room during the week of the Asso- 
ciated Press annual meeting and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion convention April 19-24. 


When she goes out with her young 
man and eats a large dinner and then a 
supper after the show they call ,her a 
stuffed date-—New York American. 
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Photograph shows a crowd of between 9,000 and 10,000 at the final night session of the Kansas City Journal-Post’s Cook- 


ing and Homemakers’ school. The school conducted by Miss Jessie M. DeB 
Approximately 6,000 housewives attended each afternoon session. 


tended from March 23 to 26, inclusive. 


oth under auspices of the Journal-Post, ex 


J ANS4S CITY business men are 
evincing more cheerful dispositions in 
their homes and offices. 

The Kansas City Journal-Post, Miss 
Jessie M. DeBoth, nationally known 
food expert and thousands of house- 
wives from all walks of life unani- 
mously give credit to the cooking and 
home-making school conducted last 
week under auspices of the newspaper. 

The school conducted in the spacious 
Convention hall for three days, March 
23, 24 and 25, attracted crowds far 
larger than the expectations of those 
in charge. 

Sessions were held each afternoon 
and concluded with a session the night 
of March 25. At that session between 
9,000 and 10,000 men and women were 
in attendance. 

So successful was the venture the 
Journal-Post has completed plans for 
the return of Miss DeBoth in October 
for another series of lectures and 
demonstrations. 

Each session was opened hy com- 
munity singing led by A. B. Sinclair, 
assisted by Harry Stockwell, baritone. 
W. Courtright Smith, advertising 
manager of the Journal-Post introduced 
Mrs. Hal Gaylord, general chairman 
of the school, who in turn introduced 
Miss DeBoth. 

Mr. Smith explained that the Journal- 
Post, interested in everything that goes 
into the home, believed good cookery 
was as important to bodily health as 
good reading to the mental health. 

Miss DeBoth conducted her demon- 
strations in a model kitchen provided 
on a brilliantly lighted platform. She 
wore a crisp white apron and as she 
worked her words were carried to every 
part of the- hall through amplifiers. 

Each article and each brand of food 
stuff was described by its trade name, 
and its special advantage cited. Tirms 
distributing those commodities ran ad- 
vertisements in the Journal-Post in con- 
nection with the school. 

News stories told of the school ses- 
sions, giving in detail the various 
recipes used by Miss DeBoth.  Inter- 
views with housewives attending the 
school and stories about the nursery 
provided for babies and children, were 
carried. 

The final night session found many 
men present. They were termed “white 
elephants” but were valuable for carry- 
ing home prizes won by wives. Kitchen 
cabinets, refrigerators, stoves and other 
articles were among the prizes. 

One “white elephant,’ Franklin D. 
Crabbs, president of the Union Bank 


Note Company, went to the stage, 
donned an apron and assisted Miss 
DeBoth in making an Alaskan pudding. 
His wife cheered with the crowd when 
he successfully broke an egg and as 
earnestly reproved him when he did a 
bad job of it. 

Virtually every women’s organization 
in the city participated. Hostesses for 
the various sessions were provided. 


Staff Holds Annual Frolic 


Staff members of the Peterborough 
(Ont.) Evening Examiner held their third 
annual banquet, March 27, in Paragon 
Hall. An entertainment program was 


-_given by members from the various de- 


partments. R. M. Glover, managing | 
director, and John R. Heron, city editor, 
spoke. 
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CLEVELAND 


~FOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


| TYPE 


| BORDERS- ORNAMENTS - BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supploes 


( KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMIETON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the folowing Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders (ompany 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 


MILWAUKEE 


LOS ANGELES 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 
Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from every 
d Every town has similar stands, but none as huge as this, 
and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


Broadway .. . 
city in the world. . 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dalry PaprRs FRom OTHER CITIES 
HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


“BROADWAY AND 45pb ST. 
NortH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921 - 
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If You Want to Sell It In 


N 
N 
N 


Say It Through the Newspapers 


SILILILER ILE ELELEE A 


What People Do You Want to Sell To? _ 
Where Are They ? i 
Ate They Interested ? 


How Will You Present Your Offering? 


MAMAS TILETPPPPLAPLALEF EE 


To the National Advertiser who is certain he has been sufficiently thorough in the preparation of his 
merchandising and distribution to have solved these problems, success is assured. 


Having decided the WHAT, WHERE and HOW —the final step is to put into the mind of his con- 
sumer prospects, through the printed word, the message he has to present. 


The logical medium for this message is the local daily newspaper—the Proper means of delivering an 
honest, straightforward presentation of your product to the consumer public. 


If you have a product of merit for New England 


: folks the newspapers on this lst vill deliver (—————__________| | 
Se : 
your message into the New England homes. 


N 
MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,68% CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 N 
N 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 N 
lation lines lines lation lines lines lation lines lines N 
| *Attleboro Bun ........... (E) 5,778 .08 .03 *Concord Monitor-Patriot...(E) 5,041 .0375 .025 per i i N j 
| *Boston Globe.......... (M&S) 284.318 50 50 tKeere Sentinel .......... (E) 8,806 .036 —.0a8 Bridgeport Post-Telegram N 
| BOStON GODS, is. s..00s0s. (8) 831,259 55 +55 tManchester Union Leader (E&M) 43,008 15 +15 N 
*Boston Transcript ....... (E) 31,978 20 +20 (M&E) 29,422 13 10 N 
/ muoston Post <2.........-. (M) 878,597 -60 .60 *Bridgeport Post ......... (8) 20,827 -10 10 N 
oatoneeP ost misc.) vies sce « 8) 342,818 55 .55 " 
“eh oF ea A aed aoe ae RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 *Hartford Courant ........ (M) 37,412.08 08 N 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 11,603 06 1045 {Newport Daily News...... (E) 6,460 0336  .0293 *Hartford Courant ....... ll A N 
*Haverhill Gazette ........ (E) 15,729 065 .05 *Pawtucket Times ....... (E) 26,612 07 .07 Hartford Courant .......(8) 54,087 1 1 N 
f ~URDT UG) is An ae (E) 16,437 06 .045 “Providence Bulletin ..... (E) 66,403 18 = (B).25 tHartford Times ......... (E) 50,354 1138 .13 N 
i fLowell Courier-Citizen and *Providence Journal ..... (M) 87,839 ll (B),.25 P N 
t Evening Leader ....(M&E) 21,194 07 07 *Providence Journal ...... (8) 65,304 18 18 *Middletown Press ....... (E) 8,214 .0825 .03 N 
|| New Bedford Standard Mercu: “Providence News ....... (E) 29,421.08 08 tNew Haven Register...(E&8) 44,406 18 .12 N 
4 7 N 
i E $2,111 10 10 tProvidence Tribune ...... (E) 22,049 .10 ,09 N 
*Now Bedford Bund oon _ ; : y *Westerly Sun ........ (E&S) 4,476 025 +025 *New London Day........ (E) 12,339.07 1045 iN 
1 Be ete) ste 10 ot PW ognseoker a Oaltigs.: »-).- eet tNorwich Bulletin ....... (M) 12,757.08 .05 iN | 
bed pose meer ete ate ote ne VERMONT—Population, 352,428 *Norwalk Hour ........... (E) 6,069 ~—.04 .04 N 
eet eS 91,199 .00. - .oF *Barre Times ............ (EZ) 7,181 | 08,086 tSouth Norwalk Sentinel...(E) 4,878 035 025 N 
*Taunton Gazette ......... (E) 8,970 05 035 Bennington Banner ...... (E) 8,182 01250125 *Stamford Advocate ...... (E) 10,088 05 04 N 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette Brattleboro Reformer ...(E) 3,370 03 :0175 N 
(M&E) 91,768 .26 23 *Burlington Free Press....(M) 13,030 .05 05 N 
Cai ce.) Sl eR enatisnd werald so, M) 11,038 04 04 N 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram *Rutland Herald ( , : ; 
MCh (8) 60,079.19 “f Ge Sohnabary Caledonian Record *A. B. C, Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 1925, N 
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“HARBINGERS OF SPRING” 


Winter is officially at an end when “Old Ironsides” goes South with the base- 
ball teams. Above are shown Judge K. M. Landis, Czar of the baseball world, 
with “Bill” Ironson, veteran international newsreel sports photographer. For 
nearly twenty years Ironson has been official photographer for the Giants. 
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PAPERS AND AGENCIES 
DENY MONOPOLY 


Amended Answers to Trade Commis- 
sion Complaint Filed by National 
and Regional Associations Are 


Made Public 


The present system of compensating 
advertising agencies and the relations of 
the latter with publishers again brought 
to public notice March 27, when the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission released for pub- 
lication the text of its amended complaint 
and the answers to it filed by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the Six Point League of New 
York, the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the American Press 
Association and the San Benito (Tex.) 
Publishing Company. 

The latter defendant was cited as a 
member of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, but preferred to an- 
swer as an individual defendant. 

All defendants denied the charges of the 
Commission that they were in a combina- 
tion to control the field of national adver- 
tising. 

The practices complained of, they 


dispute. 

The placing of national advertising, 
they argued, concern personal service, and 
not commerce, and that consequently it 
does not-come under the regulatory pow- 
ers granted the commission. 

The text of the original and amended 
complaints and the answers of the pub- 
lishers and agencies have been printed in 
Eprror & PusiisHeR during the past 
fourteen months. 


ee 


Read Eprror & PuBLISHER—# a year. 


A. A. C. W. Committee Meets 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
met at New York headquarters this week. 
C. King Woodbridge, president, presided. 
Progress in the financial expansion cam- 
paign was reported by Earle Pearson. 


MODEL 26 


‘an ideal machine for a 
newspaper office” 


——_e——_ 


"On July 24th, 1925, we in- 
stalled a Model Hight and also a 
Model Twenty-six in our plant, 
both machines have been in daily 
use since their installation. 

“We have experienced little diffi- 
culty in the operation of the Model 
Twenty-six and it has met our re- 
quirements as a combined news 
and head letter machine. 

“Our operators were skeptical 
when the machine was installed as 
to probable operation, and trouble 
attending upon a double distribu- 
tor, but we have experienced little 
difficulty. 

“The No. 26 is an ideal machine 
for a newspaper office, in the mat- 
ter of body type and head dress.” 


The Mount Clemens Daily Leader 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


1926 


NEW YORK CLUB TO ELECT 


Two Parties in Field to Direct News- 
paper Organization 


William P. Beazell, assistant managing 
editor of the New York World, and 
Royal W. Daniel, city editor, New York 
Mirror, head two tickets to be voted for 
May 3. 

The Administration ticket, headed by 
Mr. Beazell, includes Denis T. Lynch of 
the Herald Tribune for first vice-presi- 
dent; James Melvin Lee for second vice- 
president, Frank E. Perley for treasurer, 
Augustin McNally for secretary, Percy 
Soule for corresponding secretary. The 
Administration’s candidates for board 
vacancies are Dwight S. Perrin, retiring 
president ; John J. Leary Jr., Edwin Judd, 
Jacob Magidoff, Michael Haggerty, Henry 
I. Phillips, and William J. Guard. 

The Progressive ticket headed by Mr. 
Daniel has Charles S. Hand, city editor 
of the New York American, for first vice- 
president; Mr. Lee for second vice-presi- 
dent, Prentice Winchell for correspond- 
ing secretary. The Progressives have 
endorsed Mr. McNally for secretary and 
Mr. Perley for treasurer. Their candi- 
dates for the Board are Leslie H. Allen, 
James C. Dalton, Alan T. Holcomb, 
Jacob Magidoff, Philip A. Payne, George 
Barclay and W. J. Guard. 


CHANGES TO P. M. FIELD 


Tucson Independent, Fighting Mer- 
chants, But ‘Making Grade Nicely” 


The Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Independent 
on April 2 changed from the morning to 
the evening field. 

Established as a weekly newspaper in 
April, 1925, the Independent became a 
daily last November. The publishing 
company was incorporated in November 
with $50,000 in stock being held by, four 
young newspaper men, averaging ten years 
in the business. J. W. Sims is president 
and manager; W. D. Upshaw, vice-presi- 
dent and editor; R. D. Richards, secretary 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che Evening Sfar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 


New York Office — 110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office — Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN ? 


_The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


and advertising manager, and H. B 
Dobyns, superintendent. ~ 

The paper has been boycotted by the 
Tucson Merchants Association, Mr, 
Sims said. | 

“We would not let the merchants dic-| 
tate our editorial policy in regard to 4 
fight we are making against President 
Marvin of the University of Arizona,” he 
declared in a telegraphed statement to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER this week. 


“Last week the Tucson Ministerial As- | 
sociation demanded an investigation of 
President Marvin on the grounds that the 
‘morale of the University is shot {|| 
pieces.’ 

“By our fearless stand we have gained) 
a few bitter enemies and many strong 
backers. Our city circulation is nearing)| 
that of papers established in Tucson 4 
years ago. 

“We are making the grade nicély, 
thanks.” 

The Independent is using the Interna. 
tional News Service report. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AN 


Chronicle Telegraph 


(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania 
thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA 
National Representatives: 

E, M. BURKE, Inc, 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BIROTADRUCK 


(Bi-rota-druck) 
Hydraulic Matrice 
Press and Process 


The American Birotadruck matrics 
press and process is a hydraulic 
direct pressure matrice moulding 
press and process—definite in all its 
functions moulding a perfect die cut 
and embossed mat ready for the 
casting ©box without loss of time 
No more crushed type or blurred 
pages. 

Any desired pressure may be ob- 
tained without injury to type oF 
illustrations, Under the Birotadruck 
process half tone illustrations are 
embossed and the matrice die sunk 
simultaneously with the moulding 
operation. 

There are no changes necessary om 
presses, stereo or other equipment, 
The Birotadruck Matrice Press and 
Process takes the place of Matrice 
Rolling machines and adds refine } 
ments and features not heretofore 
available, 

Either wet or dry mats may be 
used with full success, 


Installations have been 
made on the plants of the 
New York Times, New York 
Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, 
Dallas News and machines are 
being built on orders from 
other. metropolitan new 
papers. 


For sample of pages 
duced under actual wor 
conditions and other inform 
tion, address 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 1202 
120 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CIT 
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SMALL CITY DAILY FINDS 


BEING NEWS AN AID TO BUSY READERS 
| 


ed Form Adapted from Metropolitan Papers Simplifies 
Task, City Editor Says—Approving Comments 
Justify Innovation 


By ERROL H. DERBY 
City Editor, Greensburg (Pa.) Daily Tribune 


BOOK is complete without an index pages and the number of sections in the 


q 
: table of contents. 

. newspaper? ; 

subject may be one which is open 
yate among newspaper editors, al- 
1 it would appear that indexing the 
ssues is coming more and more into 
1, practical. use throughout the 
tL States. 
sral newspapers, of metropolitan 
jiave been using an index and a 
‘to the more important news and 
33s daily. Some in but one edition 
‘thers in all editions. It can be 
4 without much argument, though, 
| opinion, that the index is a guide 
very good one for the busy reader. 
foiten have we heard, “O, yes, I 
el at the headlines.” 
index would have told even more 
te headline. If interested in a par- 
i story the index tells where to find 
ice. 
Ir papers have devised a “boil- 
1 of more important general, state 
cal news features which can be 
y the business man while on the 
' work and by the housewife who 
ny cares in the early hours of the 
“hese apply equally to morning and 
if papers as the great daily rush 
sus hurrying out in the morning, 
night and out in the evening. An 
rwill both serve as a condensed ac- 
tof the primal news of the day as 
¢a guide to where it may be found. 
ay knowledge the index is a com- 
‘ely new feature for papers issued 
iller cities and I have examined a 
‘many. It is a feature, however, 
(may be easily adapted to any size 
‘ind one, which after readers be- 
scustomed to using it, is well worth 
firt. I can testify to this from per- 
xperience. 
is engaged in such business it is 
mmon for the wife, busy with the 
id other household cares to ques- 
quently, 

int find this in the paper today, 
ivhat page is the story I am read- 


| happened to be a particularly big 
&; day, from the standpoint of the 
ting department, there necessarily 
'e than the usual number of pages 
taper. While it had been the cus- 
(run features in a certain position 
ty, it had been found necessary, 
«uently, to shift them to more con- 
ilocations. 
‘coupled with the home questions, 
he thought that the index could 
sstully adapted to a small paper 
hody these several phases enumer- 
tthis article. 
«result a form was prepared con- 
Espaces for local news, general 
ocal features and general fea- 
t probably would be advisable for 
ation larger than ours to have 
Unews divided into national, state 
Nsibly foreign. The number of 
Jenene eee 
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issue of the day as well as the weather 
forecast were included in my index as 
matters of general information, 

Contrary to what some editors might 
believe, this form can be easily compiled. 
A desk editor, handling make-up can 
easily fill in the topics and page numbers 
as he receives his copy and marks up his 
“dummy.” For features the various form 
make-up men can rattle off the pages in 
a few minutes. 

By clipping the index from the first 
edition and making such changes as are 
necessary for subsequent editions is a 
matter of but a few minutes labor. 

Comments on the index more than jus- 
tify the time spent in its compilation. 


NO LIBEL VIA RADIO 


First Case Against a Broadcasting 
Station Dismissed 


What is generally supposed to be the 
first suit brought against a radio station 
for slander broadcast has not been sus- 
tained. 

It was filed against Station KFJF, Ok- 
lahoma City, by C. W. Friss, Under 
Sheriff of Oklahoma County, for $20,000 
as the outgrowth of a sermon by a local 
clergyman in which reference was made 
to alleged illegal acts by county officials. 

The case was dismissed on a demurrer 
filed by Dudley Shaw of KFJF, who 
argued that inasmuch as a telephone com- 
pany could not be held liable for a slander- 
ous conversation passing over its wires 
between two individuals, neither could a 
broadcasting station be held. 

An amendment making slander over the 
air a criminal offense was recently de- 
feated in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Nova Scotia Aids Paper Makers 


The policy of the new government of 
Nova Scotia with respect to pulpwood 
has been announced by Hon. J. C. 
Douglas, attorney-general. It has been 
decided to impose a tax on all wood cut 
in the province after May 1, 1927, the 
tax to be remitted in the case of wood 
further manufactured in the province. 
Legislation already exists under which 
the government may prohibit the export 
of pulpwood cut on crown lands. It is 
anticipated that as a result of this policy 
paper manufacturing in Nova Scotia will 
be encouraged. 


One of the wet theories is that if booze 
were easy to get there would be no 
more drunken drivers. — Indianapolis 
News. 
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NEW DAILY FOR PORTLAND? 


Henry Breen, Former N. Y. Herald 


Man, Said to Be Behind Project 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

PortLanp, Me., March 31.—Persistent 
rumors have been in circulation that a 
morning newspaper is to be established 
here within a few weeks although there 
has been no definite announcement. 

Henry Breen, former Maine man, for- 
merly with the New Vork Herald during 
the Bennett regime is understood to be 
the moving party, interesting a number of 
local people in the project financially. 

It is understood an option has been ob- 
tained on the Baxter building on Monu- 
ment Square, formerly occupied by the 
Press Herald, morning paper, which 
moved to a new building three years ago. 
It is understood A. L. T. Cummings, 
executive secretary of the State Chamber 
of Commerce, former newspaper man and 
correspondent for years for the Boston 
Herald will be editor. 

There are only two papers in Portland, 
the Evening Express and the Press 
ferald, both owned by Guy P. Gannett. 


Canadian Dailies Increase 


The 1926 edition of McKim’s Directory 
of Canadian Publications lists 1,554 news- 
papers and periodicals, an increase of 4 
over 1925. There are 119 dailies, an in- 
crease of 8; 6 tri-weeklies, a decrease of 
3; 32 semi-weeklies, an increase of on 
948 weeklies, a decrease of 28: 34 semi- 
monthlies, a decrease of 1: 357 monthlies, 
an increase of 26, and 58 miscellaneous, 
an increase of 10. 


BUILDING MODEL HOMES 


Post - Intelligencer to Erect 


a Group of Ten 


Seattle 


An ambitious newspaper enterprise has 
been launched by the Seattle (Wash. ) 
Post-Intelligencer, which plans to erect 
a group of ten mode] homes in that city. 

With the president of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce sponsoring the 
ceremony, ground was recently broken for 
the first of the homes. They will cost 
between $6,500 and $9,500 each, and will 
embody valuable suggestions and_ hints 
to those desiring to build homes. The 
paper conducted a contest for home de- 
signs, closing March 31, offering $150 
in cash prizes. 


Gaining 
Circulation 
and Prestige 


The Baltimore News gained 
16,251 circulation in Feb- 
ruary over the same period 
a year ago. The Baltimore 


American gained 10,175 
circulation during the same 
period, 


This alone is convincing 
proof of the rapid strides 
that have been made in this 
great market of nearly a 
million souls by the fastest 
growing newspapers in Bal- 
timore. 


Sold separately or in com- 
bination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 
Dale Aitiran 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH CO, 
Eastern Representatives 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
Western Representative 


COPASCO 


{Semi - Liquid} 


COPY 


PASTE 


MBUS, OHTO, U2: 


TER Ess 


Made to meet the rush 
of the modern news- 
paper office 


A semi-liquid paste. 
Spreads with the slightest 
stroke of the brush, Always 
ready. Brush constantly 
filled, just waiting for the 
call. 


COPASCO is the finest 
copy paste made. One stroke 
of the brush—place the 
sheets together—and _ the 
story is ready for the edi- 
torial hopper. 


The story may not hold 
the reader’s attention,—but 


COPASCO will hold the 
copy. 


COPASCO Handy Desk 
Jars equipped with automati- 
cally sealing stoppers, should 
be on every Editorial and 
Reportorial desk. They save 
Time, Effort, Temper and 
Money. 


per doz. 
Gallon Glass Jars....... $16.80 
Quart Glass Jars......,. 6.00 


Handy Desk Jars (5 oz.).. 2.00 
f. o. b. Columbus, Ohio 


In the mailing room use “QUICK 
STICK” paste powder for bundle 
wrapping; and “No. 705” in the 
mailing machine. 


Manufactured by 
THE COMMERCIAL 
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Columbus, Ohio 
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Editor & Publisher 


GERMAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER SEEKS 
TO FORM FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 


Dr. Alfred Hugenberg’s Power Lies in Ownership of a 
Newspaper Chain and Control of News Agency Subscribed 
to by 57 Per Cent of Republic’s Papers 


D®: ALFRED HUGENBERG, Ger- 

man newspaper publisher and news 
service owner, has, according to cable dis- 
patches, become press agent of the Ger- 
man reaction and is waging bitter war 
upon the Dawes plan, the Locarno 
treaties and Germany’s entrance into the 
League of Nations. He is reported as 
hoping to establish a German dictatorship 
on the Italian Fascist model with the 
aid of the National elements, according 
to the New York Times. 

Hugenberg’s power lies in his owner- 
ship of a string of newspapers, includ- 
ing the Lokal-Anzeiger and Der Tag 
in Berlin, and in his control of a news 
correspondence agency subscribed to by 
about 57 per cent. of all German news- 
papers, including Socialist and Com- 
munist organs as well as Nationalist. 
He furnishes 35 per cent. of the Ger- 
man press with ready-made articles and 
pictures in the form of matrices. 

The main reason for acceptance of the 
Hugenberg news service is found in the 
lack of any large co-operative news 
gathering agency in Germany, and the 
fact that the Wolff Telegraph Bureau, 
in addition to being semi-official, falls 
short of furnishing a complete service. 
About the only agency of any importance 
besides the Wolff Bureau and the Tele- 
graph Union (Hugenberg’s) is the ser- 
vice maintained by the Socialist press. 
This has representatives in all the larger 
German cities and in most foreign capi- 
tals, but is partisan and limited in 
scope. 

Although the Telegraph Union poses 
as a seller of news, all German editors 
are aware that its principal reason for 
existence is the desire of its director 
and his followers to put across their 
propaganda. Therefore, the blue pen- 
cil is wielded drastically on the copy 
desks of the Liberal. papers that take 
the service, in order to be covered on 
some important events, whereas in the 
organs of the Nationalist interests and 
big business the Telegraph Union dis- 
patches run about as received. Some 
of the clients label the reports “T. U.,” 
so that the readers may know _ their 
source; others, like the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, indicate their origin by a 
special sign recognized by the initiated 
while a few newspapers rewrite them 
and use them as coming from their own 
correspondents. 


The present status and history of 
the Hugenberg enterprises, the foun- 
dations of which were largely laid in 
collaboration with the late Hugo Stinnes 
during the inflation period, when valu- 
able properties were acquired through 
the use of almost worthless paper marks, 
have been studied by several Liberal Ger- 
man magazines, including the Welt- 
biihne. From their accounts it appears 
that Dr. Hugenberg controls at least 
seven large banks—the East German 
Private Bank, the East Bank for Com- 
merce and Industry, the Rye Renten- 
bank, the Prussian Mortgage Bank, the 
Agrarian and Commercial Bank, the 
Land Bank and the German Credit 
Union. He also controls a number of 
wholesale paper and movie companies, 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Msnths 
Ending Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


including the Deulig Film Company, 
and advertising agencies, in addition to 
his publishing houses, newspapers and 
the news agency. 

The Telegraph Union was formed in 
1917 by combining four news bureaus. 
Influential Industrialists, anxious to 
help the German papers continue their 
policy of “holding out” despite the entry 
of the United States into the World 
War, founded the Vera Publishing Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of 4,000,000 
marks. The express purpose of the Vera 
was to keep hard-pressed newspapers go- 
ing, provided they were willing to exhort 
the suffering German masses to stand 
firm and have faith in the Kaiser. Sup- 
port was also conditional upon business 
and political control by the industrialists. 
When the collapse came, about 10 per 
cent. of the German press was owned 
by big business and by monarchists. 

Now a new task was faced by the 
Vera—that of winning back the _polit- 
ical power lost in the revolutionary 
overturn of November, 1918. The pub- 
lishing company began to found new 
papers and to reorganize and finance the 
organs of the reaction, always retaining 
control in the interests of the industrial- 
ists. A capable head was needed. Hugo 
Stinnes was too busy with other things. 
Hugenberg already owned several papers. 
When the Board of Directors of the Vera 
was reconstructed, at its head sat Privy 
Financial Councilor Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg. 

The next task was to gain control 
of the provincial press. Dr. Hugen- 
berg organized a subdivision of the 
Vera known as the “Wipro” (Economic 
Advisory Board of the Provincial 
(Press). Liberal supplies of  edi- 
torial matter, matrices and machinery 
soon brought many of the country papers 
into line in support of big business and 
monarchism. 

Then came the inflation crisis. Finan- 
cially the situation of the German press 
became still more precarious. But Dr. 
Hugenberg organized the Mutuum Loan 
Company for the purpose of furnishing 
weak German Nationalist organs with 
print paper, and the Alterum Loan Com- 
pany to do the same thing for the Peo- 
ple’s Party (Big Business) papers. This 
saved many journals; all were compelled 
to accept the management of the Vera 
and to subscribe for the Telegraph Union 
service for long terms. Thus the T. U. 
became the leading news agency of the 
country, and the editors of a host of 
papers were put under the control of 
Stinnes, Hugenberg and company. 

Since then the growth of the Hugen- 
berg influence has been rapid. In 1925 
there were 1,200 newspapers taking the 
T. U. correspondence service; now they 
number at least 1,600. More than 1,000 
papers take the matrix service. The 
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news service -of. the T. U., operated 
separately from the correspondence ser- 
vice, is subscribed to by the majority of 
the leading German papers. Exceptions 
are the Vossische Zeitung, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, and the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, all stanch Democratic organs 
jealous of the integrity of their news 
columns. 

The eleven correspondence services, 
ostensibly independent of the T. U. news 
service and subscribed to separately, cover 
sports, commerce, Stock Exchanges, com- 
modity markets, Parliamentary activities, 
foreign affairs, &c. About the only one 
of these services that is considered fairly 
impartial by German Liberial critics of 
the Hugenberg institution is that treating 
of sports, and even there it is averred 
that the Socialist and Labor athletic 
organizations do not get a fair show. 
All other topics are strongly colored 
to favor Nationalism and capitalist com- 
binations. 

The Asiatic-East European service 
seems to make a specialty of announcing 
at intervals uprisings in Soviet Russia 
and the imminence of a drive by the 
Red Army against Poland and “civilized” 
Europe in general. Nearly all the let- 
ters from abroad, foreign pictures and 
feuilletons so popular in the provincial 
press, are made to do their bit of propa- 
ganda for Pan-Germanism and giant in- 
dustry. 

Country subscribers to Hugenberg’s 
Berlin correspondence service have the 
choice of four branches of that propa- 
eanda factory, according to their politi- 
cal status. Service A goes to People’s 
Party papers, C to pro-Nationalist Cen- 
trist organs, D to 100 per cent. German 
Nationalist papers, and B to country 
publishers more interested in making 
money through advertising than in propa- 
ganda. Consequently, B is supposedly 
neutral. 

Since Jan. 1, 1925, the Hugenberg 
matrix service has been waging success- 
ful competition against the other two 
leading matrix concerns with which it 
had formerly worked in harmony under 
a contract that expired on December 31, 
1924. 
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BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 

GRAND RAPIDS — THE ONLY 

DAILY IN SEVEN OTHER 
CITIES 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The. Flint Daily Journal 
The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, II. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence kEyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, III. 


international Paper Seeks For, 


The International Paper Comp; 
seeking to acquire a large forest are; 
the northeast coast of Newfound} 
where a sulphite mill will be establis 
An agreement with the governt 
validating negotiations was introduce 
the Legislature in St. Johns on Mare} 


Correction s| 


Eprtor & PUBLISHER regrets p 
tion of the erroneous statement in 
issue of (March 20 to the effect that | 
Tampa (Fla.) Telegraph had resu; 
publication of its morning edition, | 
Tampa Telegraph has never suspei 
publication. | 


In Denver, Col., a girl shot up ¢| 
robbers. She will make some ma} 
fine husband—Columbia Record, | 
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Poe leANI GET sIT” 


Daring and Expensive Exploits of Intrepid Reporter Who 


Returns With Story After Two Year Chase — 
Also Sad Account of Bill Jones 


By CHET JOHNSON 


YP SMITH and Bill Jones are 
‘spaper reporters. 

p is a youngster just learning the 
or fun. Bill has been digging up 
rning in big news stories for the 
1 years. 

are both wide awake, clean cut 
and look quite a bit alike. But 
ork on different papers and under 
it conditions. 

long ago Scoop’s city editor sent 
i to solve a mystery. The draw- 
{ an invention that meant a lot 
{| government had been stolen. 
thired a taxi and went to the in- 
5 home, ordering the taxi to wait 
m. For two hours he snooped 
3 the place, looking for a tip. 
| he found a cigaret stub with a 
i; monogram. He jumped into the 
‘the meter already had run up 
| and made the rounds of every 
¢ firm in the city. 
loked as if he’d get nowhere, but 
our days of taxiing he found the 
no’d sold the cigarets. Scoop got 
iption of the purchaser, checked 
1) steamship offices and found the 
ad sailed two days before. An 
"y reporter would have had the 
idio the captain of the ship. But 
knows his stuff. He chartered 
lane at $250 an hour and chased 
». The plane fell, 100 miles out. 
and the pilot drifted for a week 
steamer happened along. Then 
mired the steamer to turn around 
\se the other boat. They caught 
| her just as she reached a Euro- 
(rt. But the chap Scoop was after 
shore and caught a train. Scoop 

special train and chased him 
iiles. Then, when the train was 
(, he rented a dirigible and con- 
ne chase. It took him into Africa, 
sa, Japan and finally to San 
ko and back to New York, from 
Scoop had started. 
[Scoop did most of his traveling 
's, chartered ocean liners and spe- 
ons. Finally he caught up with 
), who proved to be only a con- 
{ of the real thief. Scoop had 
(battle with him and the chap 
jold Scoop the real thief was in 
ing just a few blocks from the 
( his newspaper. 
) hot-footed it right over there 

The thief saw him coming and 
a bomb at him. Scoop caught 
1b, tossed it out into the street 
1 explosion wrecked another 10- 
lilding, but Scoop got his man. 
jhe walked into the editor’s office 
nly been gone two years and 
: of the invention had been for- 
Ong before), and reported that 
ithe yarn. It wasn’t worth four 
/an inside page, and Scoop had 
> $4,578,890.23 expenses for the 
t the boss was so enthusiastic 
smade Scoop star reporter with 
to do but interview presidents 
is at $500 a week. 
vonsider good old Bill Jones: 
I le 
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Bill’s city editor chased him out on 
a whale of a yarn not long ago. Some 
inventions that were invaluable to the 
government had been stolen. Bill took 
a street car to the Federal building and 
looked up the Department of Justice. 
He located the agent who was working 
on the case at 9:00 o’clock and at 9:10 
had most of the yarn. The agents had 
nabbed the thief as he was climbing on 
a train. Bill argued for five minutes 
with the Department of Justice boys and 
finally persuaded them to let him talk 
with the bird. He went to the cell 
with a photographer and got a good 
picture and interview. The rest of the 
boys had missed out, somehow, and 
Bill had the entire story sewed up tight 
within 30 minutes after leaving the of- 
fice. 

But when he hurried back in and 
started to write the yarn the city editor 
said : 

“What's the matter with you, Jones? 
You should have had that story in five 
minutes ago! What d’yuh think this is, 
a weekly? What d’yuh suppose tele- 
phones are for, ornaments? This picture 
ain't no good! Why didn’t yuh make 
that wooden-headed photographer pose 
a pretty girl with this cuckoo? An’ how 
much of th’ company’s money did yuh 
waste on this yarn?” 

“Not much,” said Bill, “just carfare 
down to the Federal building and back. 


Ten cents no, I lost a transfer 
one way and had to pay another nickel 
fifteen cents.” 


The city editor hit the roof. 

“Didnt? you hear th’ ol’ man rave last 
week about runnin’ up expense accounts? 
You're stuff’s been floppin’ worse every 
day for th’ last week, Jones. As a 
matter of fact I’ve been thinkin’ about 
lettin’ you go for a month. But I wanted 
t’ give yuh one more chance. An’ now 
you take 30 minutes an’ spend 15 cents 
on a yarn that y’ could of got by stayin’ 
in the office and usin’ the ’phone. Go 
down t’ the cashier an’ get your check, 
Jones; this ain’t a home for wooden- 
headed newspaper men who don’t know 
th’ first thing about diggin’ up a yarn.” 

Funny how things turn out, isn’t it? 

But Scoop Smith, y’see, is a reporter 
in one of these movie plays about news- 
paper life. 

Bill Jones is a real reporter. 


Hartsdale Herald Incorporated 


Effective April 1, the Hartsdale (N. Y.) 
Herald, tabloid weekly, was taken over by 
the Hartsdale Herald Corporation, Cylin- 
der press equipment was added to the 
facilities of the paper. 


Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 
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N. Y. TIMES LAUNCHES 
EVENTS CONTEST 


Daily Co-operates with 11 Universities 
to Examine Students on Knowledge 
of World Affairs—Gold Medal 
and $250 Offered as Prize 


The New York Times is co-operating 
with 11 big universities in a current 
events contest, machinery for which was 
set in motion at a meeting held last week 
between professors from each institution 
and the daily’s editorial management in 
New York. 

The universities taking part are: 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, and the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Virginia, the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Naval Academy. 

Examinations on current events are to 
be held in each of the institutions some 
time before May 10. The winner in each 
case 1s to receive a gold medal and a cash 
prize of $250 which will be known as the 
New York Times (Current Events Prize. 
An additional $500.is to be awarded for 
which all the winners in the local contests 
are entitled to compete. 

It was decided that arrangements for 
the examination for this intercollegiate 
prize are to be confided to an executive 
committee appointed by the whole body 
of representatives and that this committee 
shall select the judges who will make the 
award. The date set was May 15. The 
committee consists of Dean Hawkes of 
Columbia, as Chairman; Colonel Holt of 
West Point and Professor Holcombe of 
Harvard. : 

As a regular and annual thing after this 
year the examination of any year will 
cover the events of the preceding twelve- 
month between May 1 and May 1. For 
this year, because of the short notice 
under which the contest is held, the period 
covered will be limited to the events 
between Oct. 1, 1925 and May 1, 1926. 
The announcement of the winner of the 
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So long as Newspapers are judged 
by the character and value of their 
contents—and let us pray that they 
always will be so judged—so long 
will The News be accepted as “Su- 
preme in Texas.” 


Circulation — business volume— 
these are mere physical assets, and 
The News is amply endowed with 
both. 


But the Newspaper itself is the 
thing! 
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intercollegiate prize is to be made in the 
New York Times simultaneously with the 
local announcement made at the com- 
mencement of the winner’s institution. 


Oklahoma Press Meeting May 7-8 


The annual spring session of the Okla- 
homa Press Association will be held May 
7 and 8 at Bristow. Clyde E. Muchmore 
of Ponca City is president and N. A. 
Nichols of El Reno is secretary and 
treasurer of the association. 


Daily Drops 8-Column Streamer 


Use of a streamer on its daily home 
edition has been discontinued by the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal. Eight-column lines 
are still being used on street editions. 
The new plan conserves space and is 
better makeup, the Journal believes. 


Oregon Daily 75 Years Old 


The Salem (Ore.) Statesman cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary March 28. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HIS is the book for newspaper men 

to read—“This Is The Life!” (AI- 
fred A. Knopf) by Walt McDougall. 
There is a good story, on the average, 
on every page. The volume demonstrates 
that a man who uses his pen in wordless 
editorials (cartoons) can also be a good 
reporter of what he has seen along life’s 
highway. 

Several of the chapters in this book 
appeared as magazine articles which I 
noticed at their time of publication. The 
opening chapter “The First Dozen Years 
Are The Worst” has not previously ap- 
peared in print and from a literary point 
of view is one of the best, though a 
close second is ‘“The Bending of a Twig.” 
Even in his chapter headings Mr. Mc- 
Dougall knows how to use an attention- 
arrester. Chapter IV “The Street of a 
Thousand Sins” will do by way of illus- 
tration. He refers to the Bowery which 
Washington Irving once intimated was 
what it should not be and which a popular 
song once told us: not to go there any 
more. But the Bowery has always been 
a great street for news stories, as this 
chapter proves. 

The book is especially rich in remi- 
niscencses of fellow workers who have 
divided spoils with McDougall. He pays 
a nice tribute to James A. Wales who 
presided over the art department of Judge 
in its cradle days. Personally 1 am grate- 
ful to McDougall for his splendid tribute 
to Eugene Zimmerman, better known as 
“Zim’?—‘“the greatest comic artist of the 

im g e Co) 
Seventies, after L. Hopkins~ of the 
Graphic.” The truth of the assertion 
that ‘“Zim’’ made pictures that were 
funny in themselves regardless of the 
subject matter cannot be questioned. Not 
every one, however, can appreciate this 
distinction. Of all who drew for Judge 
during the days of my editorship of that 
sheet “Zim” has the warmest place in 
my heart—and this is no reflection upon 
the other artists. But to know “Zim” 
was to love him. If he had been more 


of a scrapper for salary and for position 


he might have been a headliner longer. 
But if he had done that, he would not 
have been “Zim.” 

But McDougall has many an anecdote 
worth telling about other cartoonists, 
Abbey, Opper, Powers, Davenport, Bush, 
Kemble, Beard, Taylor, (McCutcheon, 
Rogers—but why catalogue the dis- 
tinguished cartoonists of the country? 
It is more interesting to read about them 
in “This Is The Life!” 

The most interesting sections of the 
book tell of McDougal’s experiences 
with newspaper publishers: how he was 
hired, fired, and in a few instances, in- 
spired by these men make his pages enter- 
taining. Anecdotes and episodes scattered 
all through the volume are as amusing 
as anything that ever came from Mc- 
Dougall’s pen—and that is saying a good 
deal. This comment especially applies 
to the chapter “Blossom Time in Bo- 
hemia.”’ The incidents and, comments are 
just the kind that a historian of the 
press would like to put into his volume 
but doesn’t. For that reason histories 
of the press have many sins of omission, 
even if I am hitting pretty close home. 
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At the club McDougall has had no 
difficulty in getting listeners. The tales 
in his book are just as rollicking and 
therefore he should have plenty of 
readers, especially among newspaper men. 

I cannot close this comment without 
questioning the accuracy of the picture 
which McDougall draws of Frank lI. 
Cobb, the late editor of the New York 
World. I make this comment after I 
have talked over with Charles Macauley 
the incident which gave such an unfavor- 
able impression of Cobb. Opinions may 
differ but some things are questions of 
fact which can be settled. But in spite 
of this criticism McDougall has produced 
a book that is worthy of the Pulitzer 
Prizes 


HESTER T. CROWELL chats about 

“Journalism in Texas” in the Amert- 
can Mercury for April. He tells how 
he started work as a cub reporter on the 
Express of San Antonio at a salary of 
$7 a week. Of the work done by the 
men on the Express, Mr. Crowell makes 
this observation : 


We would take novels or dramas and turn 
them into half-column news stories. We would 
write imaginary interviews with great figures 
of history or literature, making them comment 
on current events. Some of the men were good 
cartoonists and nearly all could write passable 
verse. Sometimes there would be a tramp: re- 
porter among us, akin in spirit to the rapidly 
disappearing tramp printer, and he would tell 
delightfully of adventures in far-away cities. 
There were romantic tales recounting how this 
or that obscure reporter dug up the damning 


facts, printed his story, and startled a com- 
munity. Then the grand jury would meet and 
justice would triumph. One man who told such 
a story was himself the hero of it. He had 
killed one (or was it more?) of a gang of 
assassins sent to murder him and stop his 
articles. The details had been reported by the 
Associated Press, and his story was not entirely 
new to us. I gazed upon him worshipfully. 


Mr. Crowell tells an interesting yarn 
about a facetious story which he wrote 
about the first slit skirt that appeared 
on the streets in San Antonio. A de- 
partment-store owner immediately de- 
manded his discharge. Since the owner 
did not know who wrote the story, the 
Express said it would comply with his 
request. Mr. Crowell believes that the 
advertiser’s request was not without some 
justice on the ground that a newspaper 
accepting money from a store ought not 
to make fun of the goods sold and that 
if it insisted upon making fun of the 
goods sold it should decline the advertis- 
ing. 

Among the other Texas papers men- 
tioned by Mr. Crowell are the Houston 
Post, Houston Chronicle, Dallas Dis- 
patch, Fort Worth Record, Star-Tele- 
gram, of Fort Worth, Dallas News, and 
Austin Statesman. Of the last mentioned 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


Mr. Crowell was once editor after he had 
severed his connections with the Herald 
of Mexico City as news editor: he had 
gone directly to the Herald from the Ex- 
press of San Antonio. He has a good 
deal to say about salaries paid. 

Of the work accomplished by Texas 
newspapers, Mr. Crowell is somewhat 
pessimistic. He intimates that during 20 
years the newspapers have performed only 
two notable public services, undertaken 
on their own initiative and conducted at 
their own expense. One, the investigation 
of the state penitentiary system, led to 
sensational disclosures and reform 
through legislative action. This campaign 
was conducted by the San Antonio Ex- 
press. The second conspicuous public 
service by the press was the campaign 
against the Ku Klux Klan by the Dallas 
Dispatch—“the most telling blows de- 
livered against the Klan anywhere in 
this country.” 

Damage suits are said to flourish 
luxuriously in Texas. According to Mr. 
Crowell there are enough lawyers earn- 
ing less than $2,500 a year in that state 
to pick the cotton crop and no small 
percentage of them have the ethics of 
pickpockets. They are especially active 
in picking up typographical errors. 

The last comment made by Mr. Crowell 
about journalism in Texas follows: 


There was a day when the printshop was 


jeurnalism’s very best recruiting ground. But 
net now. The printers look upon the hirelings 
in the editorial department with scorn. 

*x* * * 


HE issue of the Nation for March 

31, is jazzed up with a spicy article 
on “Journalistic Jazz’ by Silas Bent. 
Whoever selects articles for the Nation 
knows how to select those that have a 
“punch and a wallop.” Such a policy 
in the selection of material is what makes 
the Nation interesting. 

The article deals with news photo- 
graphs as they appear in both blanket 
and tabloid sheets. Attention is called 
to the fact that only a small fraction 
of the news can be photographed: a 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 650,000 Datry 
Woritp — Eventinc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


13,344,004 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for Jan- 
uary and February, 1926, exceeding fe 
other Coltimbus newspapers 

bined by 411,747 lines. In 1925 the 
Dispatch published 21,544,376 lines 
exceeding second largest Ohio news-§ 
paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
CITY Ses eee 54,651 
SUBURBAN ......... ee .. 26,637 
COUNTRY 


Total Circulation...........103,526 


Columbus Bispatch 


OMo'’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


liberal estimate puts it at about 
twentieth of the daily grist. Of eo 
related pictures can be inserted. “Tf } 
reduction won’t pose, President Cool 
may be snapped while he is dis 
the glorious possibility of lower le} 
in the upper brackets.” But such phi. 
graphs are said to bear the same rela 
to real news photographs as a Sun 
supplement article does “to a story 
from the anvil of events’—to use si} 
of Bent’s journalistic jazz. y 
_ From his rapid fire popgun comes | 
following shot about advertising: |) 
The status of the illustrated tabloids migh) 
established inversely merely by consulting | ; 
advertising pages. Are you bald or gray? }} 
you will find a marvelous specific. Are | 
looking for ten-dollars-down suburban |% 
Here’s the ‘‘dope’ about them. Poison 
remedies and patented relief from man} 
malady seek their places in these coly| 
Rouge, permanent waves, depilatories, }; 
poisons, cornpads, radio accessories, face en | 
have their mart in the picture papers. | 


Mention is made of the fact that | 
George Harvey once remarked that | 


N some cities, the “leading’ 
newspaper may have merely || 
few hundred more circulatio| 
than its competitor. The Pres 
has 40,000 more net paid circu, 
lation in Pittsburgh than th’ 
other two evening mnewspapet| 
combined—and 35,000 more ne| 
paid circulation in Pittsburg 
than the other two Sunday newi| 
papers combined. 
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Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
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ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83% of the | 
people—that paper is the | 
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bloid form was sure to come in the 
swspaper field and the remark is made 
yat whatever might have been Harvey’s 
Jortcomings as an Ambassador at the 
ourt of St. James he was gifted with 
me foresight as a newspaper man. Mr. 
ent suggests that a study be made by 
me of the schools of journalism on how 
present size of the standard sheets 
ew from five to six, to seven, and 
len to eight columns in width. 

On the influence of the advertiser upon 
e text columns Mr. Bent comments as 
llows: 


The advertiser, although I do not believe he 
fable to cause the suppression cf news dis- 
veeable to him personally, is able as a class 
}get a great deal printed in which he has no 
ject interest and which has no proper place 
}a@ newspaper. He is responsible for the 
ious unedited police stories and endless “A. 
* yarns which draw their weary leneth through 
He is responsible 
“reading 


* daily and Sunday papers. r 
foeee he demands that the amount of 
ntter” shall be in a certain proportion to the 


rume of advertising. Let us concede one 


vtue to the tabloid. 

The circulation of the tabloids came, 
ecording to Mr. Bent, from a source 
tapped by newspapers of standard size. 
ne article concludes with this comment 
gout those who put their pennies on 
jws stands for tabloids: 

[his new circulation was waiting, ready to be 
fen unto himself by any publisher who wanted 
Wt kind, and was crafty enough, or mentally 
se enough kin to it, to give it what it wanted. 
jiat it wanted was pictures and pabulum, not 
ivs. It was a coincidence that news features 
red an endless wall on which to hang the 
jtures. There they hang, a “chilling, thrilling, 


ving” gallery. 
a 


j RAHAM TAYLOR writing in the 
l Survey Graphic expresses his per- 
sial appreciation that the Chicago Daily 
aus is to remain in the hands of those 
io have actually controlled it in recent 
‘irs even though the ownership belonged 
(Mr: Lawson. He pays a fine tribute 
(the beneficiaries of Lawson’s will be- 
sise they expressed to the executors 
they preferred the acceptance of the 
3t bidder even though he might not 
jer the highest bid. This sentiment, 
wording to Mr. Taylor, was shared by 
\.. Lawson’s brother who is the fourth 
niduary legatee. This article by Mr. 
lylor supplements the comment recently 
ide‘on the editorial page of the Eprror 
§ PUBLISHER about the wills of news- 
per editors. 


* Ok Ok 
cGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
announce for early publication 

‘ewspapers in Community Service,” by 
‘rman J. Radder, associate professor 
} journalism at Indiana University and 
fmerly on the editorial staff of the 


‘wu York .Times and the Christian 
yence Monitor. 

* ok Ox 

\N collaboration with Bruce Barton, 


‘author and publicist, Bernard Lichten- 
Yg, assistant director of advertising in 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, adds 
(the avalanche of recent books on the 
ject of advertising with a volume en- 
‘ed “Advertising Campaigns.” This 
{m is inserted simply as a news notice 
ithe book will be reviewed in a later 
sie of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
Ske see 

JHOMAS REES, publisher of the 
| Illinois State Register, Springfield, 
4; just issued “Around the World’—a 
fume which will be reviewed later. 
her books of travel from the pen of 
¥. Rees include “Egypt and the Holy 
jad,” “Sixty Days in Europe,’ “Our 
lavels in the Orient,” and “Spain’s Lost 
wels.” 
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and Baltimore Evening Sun 


The International Syndicate 


Baltimore, Md. 


A NICE tribute is paid to the small 
town newspaper by Edward W. Bok 
in_ his latest book, “Dollars Only,” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). In this vol- 
ume Mr. Bok gives considerable space to 
an editorial from the San Luis Obispo 
(Cal.) Tribune. This editorial is worth 
reading. 
_ Editorial writers will find “Dollars 
Only” suggestive because of its theme 
which furnishes a new yard stick by 
which to measure success. Not many 
newspaper publishers, however, have fol- 
lowed Mr. Bok’s example. 


CONTEST NEARS FINALS 


Noyes Makes Drawings for Order of 
National Oratorical Speakers 


Drawings for the order of speakers at 
the finals June 4 of the National Oratori- 
cal Contest, sponsored by newspapers, 
were made last week by Frank B. Noyes, 
publisher of the Washington Star, and 
chairman of the American Publishers’ 
Committee, in- charge of the contest. 

The drawings placed the seven regional 
winners, who are to compete in the na- 
tional finals, in the following order: 

First speaker, winner at Philadelphia. 

Second speaker, winner at Los Angeles. 

Third speaker, winner at Chicago. 

Fourth speaker, winner at Louisville. 

Fifth speaker, winner at Washington. 

Sixth speaker, winner at Kansas City. 

Seventh speaker, winner at New York 
City. 

The committee includes Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News; Adolph S. 
Ochs, New York Times; William L. Mc- 
Lean, Jr., Philadelphia Bulletin; Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Frederick 
I. Thompson, Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald, and Ralph E, Stout, Kansas City 
Star. 


POLITICIANS CHARGE LIBEL 


State’s Attorney and Former Mayor Sue 
Chicago Evening Post 


State’s Attorney Robert E. Crowe and 
Former Mayor William Hale Thompson 
on March 27, each filed libel suits for 
$100,000 against the Chicago Evening 
Post, John C. Shaffer, its owner, Frank 
Hussey, business manager, and Charles 
A. Segner, managing editor. 

The suits were based on the allegation 
that the newspaper had printed a story 
containing rumors that Crowe and 
Thompson had had a fistic encounter. 


232-Page Florida Edition 


The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times on 
Sunday, March 21, issued a 232-page 
Festival of States edition, containing a 
great amount of information regarding 
agricultural, industrial and business op- 
portunities in Florida. The issue had 19 
sections including eight pages of color 
comics. 


Students Edit Daily 


The class in journalism at Mount Union 
College, Alliance, O., edited the day’s 
issue of the Alliance Review, March 23. 


_ 


Insurance Against 
Rising Feature Costs 


Five pages of exclusive 
newspaper features, includ- 
ing Editorial, Women’s, 
Sports, Comics, News Fea- 
tures and News Photos 
each day. 


Serial fiction by Beatrice Burton, 
author of “The Flapper 
Wife,” “Love Bound,” etc. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Editor & Publisher for April 
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WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis. Conducting a cam- 
paign of newspaper advertising for Smith & 
Davis Mfg. Co., St. Louis, manufacturers of 
bed springs. 

Frizzell Advertising Agency, Guardian Life 
Building, St. Paul. Now handling account of 
the Wilhelm Oil Company, manufacturers 
“Fly-Kill’’ insecticide. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 


Estey Building, Philadelphia, Has secured 
account of A. T. McAllister & Company, in- 
vestment securities, Philadelphia. 


Kenyon Company, Inc., 131 Clarendon street, 
Boston. Now placing account of the Flintkote 
Company, Boston, manufacturers strip shingles 
and roofing. 

John L. McQuigg, 730 W. Seventh street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Has secured the following ac- 
counts: Smith Bros. Truck Company, Los 
Angeles; Wilshire Physical Culture Studio. 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Now handling account of 
Vital Foods, Incorporated, Cortland, N. Y., 
manufacturers “‘Teco’’ pancake flour. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Placing account of the Worcester 
Salt Company, New York. 

Richardson-Briggs Company, 1869 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland. Has secured account of the 
Lexoid Company, Cleveland, mail order house. 

Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Now handling the following 
accounts: American Venus Hat Company, 
Keane-Patterson Insurance Agency, Federal 
Fur Dyeing Corporation, all of New York, and 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, New York. 

A. M. Stockman Advertising Agency, 127 
Duane street, New York. Placing account of 
the R. E, Dietz Company, New York, manu- 
facturers of lanterns. 

O. S. Tyson and Co., Inc., 16 E. 41st street, 
New York City. Now handling the advertis- 
ing of the Lehigh Structural Steel Company, 
Allentown, Pa., engineers, fabricators and 
erectors of steel buildings and transmission 
towers. 

Wales Advertising Company, 250 Park ave- 
nue, New York City. Now placing the follow- 
ing accounts: Reiss-Premier Pipe Company, 
277 Fifth avenue, New York City, Pipes. S. S. 
Stafford, 609 Washington street, New York 
City, mirs. Inks, Polishes, ete. 

Western Advertising Agency, Inc., 214 Fifth 
avenue, Racine, Wis. Now placing the follow- 
ing accounts: Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Company, 
Racine, Wis., manufacturers Home Motors & 
Vacuum Cleaners. Racine Boat Company, 


Racine, Wis., manufacturers, Boats and Canoes, 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


Notice! 


‘RADIO - BY- THE 
CLOCK” 


isa 
Registered Trade - Mark 


and its use, or use of a simi- 
lar heading on radio pro- 
grams is unauthorized and an 
infringement unless they are 
the original programs fur- 


nished ONLY by 
AUDIO SERVICE 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 


Write for samples and prices 
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Strobridge Wins Damages 


S. A. Strobridge, who for six months 
edited the Fairmont (Minn.) Martin 
County Independent, from a wheel chair 
following injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, was awarded a verdict 
of $4,004 in his $10,000 personal injury 
suit against Florence Anderson at Fair- 
mont, March 26. He was injured when 
an automobile driven by the defendant 
became unmanageable, rolled onto the 
sidewalk and crushed him against the side 
of a store building. Strobridge is now 
night telegraph editor of the Fargo 
(N. D.) Forum. 


Denton Takes New Post 


Hal P. Denton, one-time editor of the 
Pittsburgh Post and Washington writer, 
has retired from Kiwanis International, 
after ten years’ connection, to become 
secretary of the Square Salesman League 
of America. 
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TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“So. Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 
SUNDAY. .59,202 DAILY. .34,321 


In addition to complete coverage in 
Florida’s industrial and commercial city, 
the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns 
in twenty-four South Florida counties— 
the heart of the most rapidly growing 
and wealthiest section of Florida. This 
territory includes the rich industrial cit- 
rus, phosphate and truck-raising district 
of the State. 

The Tribune stands TWELFTH among 
the newspapers of the United States in 
volume of advertising printed during 
the year 1925—21,650,678 lines, 


Only one New York newspaper and only 
one Chicago newspaper printed more ad- 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa Tribune 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


National Representatives 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR | 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
LOUISVILLE KY 
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TEXAS PRESS PLANS TOUR trains or Pullmans, depending upon the 
number who wish to make the trips, will 
be provided. 


The entertainment program was out- 


Trip to Mexico To Be Feature of 
Annual Meet, June 10-12 lined as follows: 


At a meeting in San Antonio, March First day—Noon, luncheon given by 
27, the executive committee of the Texas San Antonio Paper Company; 4 p. m., 
Press Association arranged for the an- sightseeing trip to historic missions ; night, 
nual convention of the association, set for annual banquet tendered by San Antonio 
June 10-12 in San Antonio. Besides Chamber of Commerce, followed by an- 
entertainment features outlined for the nual ball. 

400 to 500 expected to attend the con- Second day—Noon, luncheon and 
vention, two side trips—one to the Lower pageant of inventive progress, given by 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the Scuthwestern Bell Telephone Company ; 
other to Laredo, Tex., and Nuevo Laredo, leave at 4 p. m. for evening fish fry at 
Mexico—were arranged for the week-end Medina Lake. 

following the convention proper. Special Third day—Noon, luncheon given by 


for? Aiprih 3,4 P92 


San Antonio Express and News, followed 
by theater party with same papers as 
hosts. 

Present at the meeting were: W. A. 
Smith, San Saba, president of the asso- 
ciation; Sam Harben, Richardson, secre- 
tary; P. E. Montgomery, McAllen; 
George Neu, Brenham; Denver Chesnutt, 
Kenedy; Sam Fore, Floresville; Frank 
G. Huntress and Fred Herndon, San An- 
tonto. 


Providence Journal Changes Page Size 


The Providence Journal, effective April 
5, will change its page size from seven 
to eight columns. 


Carried 
in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 11'4 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 221% seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS: CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK— LONDON 


The throwing of a single Lever locks 
this Hoe Flat Casting Mould which is 
carefully designed and constructed for 
perfect Balance as well as Quality and 
Durability. 


Made in three sizes—five, seven and 
eight columns. 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at 7 Water Street, 
DUNELLEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Kill our Classified Advertisement your issues April 
third and tenth. Swamped with replies.” 


The above copy of a telegram is just an additional proof of 
sur claim that the Classified page of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER produces results in abundance. 

This Advertiser (his name on request) had ordered four 
insertions of his copy. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small 
publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


New York ae Detroit 
Chicago aah St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Boston Buftalo 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
H. B. Squires Co, 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


QNOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Tilinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Classified 


EDITOR é» PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

4 Times — .55 per line 
White space charge at same rate per line per 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertion, 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


INDEX OF CLASSIFICATION 


ADVERTISING 
General Promotion 
Special Editions Special Pages 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Accounting Appraisers 
Supplies Devices 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers Newspapers Wanted 
Newspapers For Sale 
CIRCULATION 
Promotion Distribution 
Premiums 


EDITORIAL 
Business News Correspondents 


Syndicate Features 


Art Pages Radio 

Comics Sports 

Fashion Pages Statistical 
Fiction Wire News 
News Pictorial Women’s Pages 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted Situations Wanted 
MECHANICAL 
Equipment For Sale Equipment Wanted 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want mor 
business, communicate with the Internationa 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Pages 


Special Feature Pages—Local display develope: 
from non-regular advertisers. Industrial, Build 
ing, Church, Baby-Contest Pages, Special Edi 
tions. Every account guaranteed. William E 
Jordan, Newspaper Revenue Builder, care Edito: 
& Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Honest-to-Goodness April Opportunity — Tw 
weeklies and job office, well established, high 
class exclusive field; doing good business; earn 
ing handsome dividends; New York State. Pric 
$15,000; 1/3 cash. J. B. Shale, Times Building 
New York. 


Newspapers for Sale 


Beautiful City of 9,000 in Southern Californie 
within easy reach of Los Angeles. Only papei 
available for short time at $60,000. Very spé 
cial opportunity and fine location. Prop. 1440% 
The H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Il 


Daily in small city with future. P. O. Bo 
382, Green Bay, Wis. 


Where Is the Man to visualize this wonderft 
field? Only morning paper in central west cit 
of 50,000. Circulation 18,000; annual gros 
business $200,000. Whole or controlling inte: 
est available on very nominal price and term! 
Prop. 1354x. The H. F. Henrichs Agence} 
Litchfield, Tl. 


Newspapers -_Wanted 


Business Executive, twenty years’ experienc 
seeks opportunity to buy whole or part interé) 
in paying afternoon newspaper ~in city not & 
ceeding 35,000. Future opportunity more 1f 
portant than present condition of paper. Set! 
details and copies of paper to B-876, Editi 
& Publisher. ] 


CIRCULATION 


Editor & Publisher fOte ei prit 397095 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


ol 


MECHANICAL 


Premotion 
Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
is your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


Premiums 


Premiums of every description. Your Publisher 
takes no risk. C. R. Bailey, Hoboken, N, J. 
Formerly New York. Estab. 1888, 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


Syracuse Herald and Sharon News Telegraph 
are the new customers this week. Write for 
samples of a live, alert, up-to-date service. The 
gn Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New 
York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Business Manager, at present employed, de- 
sires change to paper in city of 50,000 to 75,- 
000. Understand circulation and advertising. 
Can handle and secure results on both. Can 
give <Al_ references. Address B-872, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Cartoonist, experienced all newspaper art, de- 
Sires change. B-860, Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager, 35, now employed, seeks 
new connection. Thoroughly understands all 
branches of circulation work. 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Looking for position offering better 
Opportunity for advancement. Best of refer- 
ences. Address B-830, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 18 years’ experience, de- 
sires change. Prefers city between 50,000 and 
75,000 population. Can get the circulation and 
the revenue from same, B-862, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 12 years’ experience, 32 
years of age; married. Have a record for 
getting good business increases in highly com- 
petitive fields; increases that are hard to beat. 
Both morning and evening experience. Under- 
stand boy and girl promotion. Have never 
used a Premium. Paper I am with will dis- 
continue publishing in about a week. Will go 
any place. At present in the North. Address 
B-871, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Salesman who can sell contracts 
and write good copy; permanent with advance- 
ment. The Herald Publications, Kenmore, O. 


Advertising Salesman to take charge of the 
local field for an evening newspaper in a city 
of 140,000 population. Must have experience, 
Must have knowledge of the newest methods 
of advertising promotion and salesmanship. 
Opportunity for right man. Correspondence 
confidential. State salary now received and 
give full particulars. Address B-865, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Circulation Managers—Desirable openings for 
two experienced newspaper circulation Tmanagers 
to take charge of and manage offices in a cir- 
culation organization extending from coast to 
coast. Prefer men with not less than 5 years’ 
experience, over 30 years of age and who have 
employed and managed forces of house-to-house 
eanvassers. A minimum of $2,600 per year with 
opportunities to advance to position paying from 
$5,000 to $8,000. 65 former newspaper circula- 
tion managers and others now happily located 
in permanent positions, Will not employ 
habitual users of liquor. Answer with refer- 
ences. Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, 
The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick 
| Building, N. Y. 


Circulation Manager—Central states publisher 
has asked me to locate the best circulation man- 
|ager available for evening newspaper in 30,000 
community; splendid field with excellent pos- 
|sibilities for substantial circulation growth. 
| State qualifications fully, giving complete de- 
tails former experience, age, references, salary 
required. A. M. Clapp, The Daily Gazette, 
Sterling, Ill. 

Representatives Wanted, by trade journal with 
national circulation, in following territories: 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Terre Haute, Ind., Des Moines, San 


Francisco, Oakland and Nashville. Address B- 
867, Editor & Publisher. 

Situations Wanted 
Accountant, Statistician, analyst. Thoroughly 


*xperienced in newspaper accounting. Also 
amiliar with circulation. Age 33, married. At 
resent engaged on western paper. Desire 
astern connection. Address B-882, Editor & 
-ublisher, 


ee 
Advertising Salesman desires permanent con- 
lection on reasonable commission basis in charge 
)£ newspaper’s special pages and special edition 
vork. Experienced. References. Paper de- 
‘ring connection assuring clean and maximum 
lusiness address B-831, Editor & Publisher. 


\dvertising Executive, nationally recognized 
Onstructive builder of permanent business, 
eeks opportunity as business associate of pub- 
isher desiring to be relieved of this responsi- 
ility. Moderate salary _and interest acquiring 
asis. Address B-877, Editor & Publisher. 


ssistant Auditor-Bookkeeper, experienced, 
fith executive ability, now employed by large 
jorming newspaper, desires connection offering 
Pportunity for advancement. Address B-782, 
\ditor & Publisher. 

i : 


usiness Manager—Thoroughly experienced 
‘ecutive and big personal Producer, nearly 
renty years’ experience as Advertising Man- 
ser, Promotion Manager, Business Manager 
id assistant to Publisher, Metropolitan and 
Fovincial cities, now located in the East; 38, 
arried, good reasons for change. The harder 

Proposition the better I like it. Can meet 
mat A. N. P. A. meeting. Address B-873, 
itor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager Seeks Change—Efficient, 
energetic, tactful, enthusiastic, working circula- 
tion manager, 30 years of age. 19 years’ (ten 
of which were as circulation manager) working 
experience in every angle of circulation work, 
from carrier boy to circulation Manager on 
Papers from 5,000 to 27,000 circulation seeks 
change. Have added three thousand daily and 
feur thousand Sunday in present place in lit- 
tle less than three years. Have increased cash 
receipts 40 per cent with the advantage of 
having excellent newspaper to sell. Expense 
of department up only 3 per cent. Have reached 
top here. Best of references as to character 
and ability from all past and present employers. 
Salary $60 weekly and commission, more if 
I earn it. Thoroughly understand promotion, 
administration, : A.B.C. requirements, routine, 
delivery, mail room and distribution from ac- 
tual working experience. Address. B-870, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager open for position; six years’ 
experience; 24 years of age; pleasing person- 
ality. Writes strong promotion copy. Go any- 
where. Name starting salary. I will show 
you I am worth more. Address B-878, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Composing Room Executive of ability desires 
connection with progressive evening daily. 
Union. Best of references. Address B-826, 
Editor & Publisher. peel 
Combination Special Edition and regular dis- 
play solicitor and new business builder; years 
of experience handling special editions, business 
reviews, feature pages and roto; desires per- 
manent connection with paper in city 100,000 
or over where real ability and integrity would 
be recognized. Now employed. Looking for 
future, not merely change, and willing gamble 
on commission basis rather than straight salary. 
B-863, Editor & Publisher. 


Country Circulation Manager, experienced. 
Last connection with morning, evening and 


Sunday newspaper. Young, married, hard 
worker. Want opportunity. Can demonstrate 
ability. B-851, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk and Outside Work wanted by experienced 
editor who is familiar with all branches of 
weekly newspaper making. B-820, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor and Advertising Man—Expert printer 
and proofreader, fluent copy writer and editor; 
not a college man, but with a good common- 
sense, practical education; age 40, married, 
seeks promising connection. Address B-879, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—Woman, experienced general news, 
women’s features and as telegraph editor. Ad- 
dress B-866, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Position wanted on Long Island weekly 
by editor who has built successful weeklies and 
knows how. B-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Married man, 15 years in daily field, 
with unusual record, seeks new connection. 
Change made imperative because of wife’s 
health. Now editor of successful daily at sal- 
ary of $90 per week. Paper on which he is 
now employed leading the field since he joined 
staff after being in the dumps for 35 years. 
Extraordinarily capable news executive, good 
editorial writer, tireless worker with facility 
for attractive make-up. Would like to become 
editor of paper in community where opposition 
is leading the field, providing he may have 
complete charge of mews end. Record will 
stand closest scrutiny. Has contract with 
present employer but is able to buy release. 
Available May 15. Position must carry with it 
permission to apply my own methods. Proposi- 
tions carrying salary of $75 per week will be 
considered if there is some future. This edi- 
tor is not of the half-baked variety. Well edu- 
cated, neat appearance and thoroughly capable, 
Address B-868, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Editor—Capable and experienced, seeks connec- 
tion offering possibility of acquiring part in- 
terest. Mature judgment, conservative and re- 
liable. with excellent past record. Address 
B-874, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor and Manager with two successes to his 
credit (one in New York City) seeks post as 
managing editor or general manager of small 
city daily. Meet me any week-end in New 
York or Philadelphia or I will mail you my 
record of 20 years’ experience, together with 
recommendations from successful newspaper 
men. JI am married, 43 years old and em- 
ployed. Personal reasons for change, available 
in two weeks. B-844, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Eight years’ experience in all branches 
of newspaper work. Now at liberty, having 
left managing editorship of daily in metropolitan 
area. University graduate, linguist. B-840, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Linotype—First class operator with new 
3-magazine machine; thoroughly experienced 
in newspaper, publication and job work; prac- 
tical printer; desires connection with reliable 
publisher on weekly pay basis; city or outside. 
Address B-880, Editor & Publisher, 

Managing Editor or News Editor that can get 
results. If you need such a man, write me. 
Ten years’ experience on Papers from 25,000 
to 150,000 circulation; four years in present 
job; now news editor and acting managing 
editor of paper with 30,000 circulation, and 
giving satisfaction, College graduate, married, 
Protestant, 30 years old. Efficient and de- 
pendable. Only reason for seeking change is 
desire for larger field of activity; best refer- 
ences; act now. B-846, Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor—Chicago executive, 16 years’ 
experience, small town and city, wants to con- 
nect with paper in city 50,000 to 200,000. Have 
ideas; have handled men for years. Would 
invest. B-881, Editor & Publisher, 


Managing Editor of daily in middle western 
state with 20 years’ experience wishes change. 
Formerly night editor daily in city of 900,000. 
Prefer managing editorship in city of 75,000 
to 250,000. Highest references from publish- 
ers. Could report in two or three weeks, 
B-850, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, now holding good job, wants 
better one as managing editor on afternoon paper 
in city of 100,000 up, or as editorial writer on 
morning or afternoon paper. Capable executive 
and writer with varied metropolitan experience. 
B-824, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent—Practical in all 
departments; union; 18 years’ broad experience; 


university and technically trained on metro- 
politan dailies only. B-848, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent or Superintendent 
of Press Room—Mechanical Engineer by train- 
ing; University graduate; thorough knowledge 
of press and press room work, stereotyping, etc.; 
qualified to give several years of satisfactory 
service to any publisher. B-825, Editor & 
Publisher. 

News Editor—Twenty years’ experience; last 
ten as managing editor of one of Ohio’s best 
newspapers. Seek place where hard work, 
ability and conscientious effort will insure 
permanency. B-806, Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter and Copy Reader—Three years’ train- 
ing in Journalism. Good education. Best ref- 
erences. Address B-864, Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly experienced copy reader, skilled in 
handling press service report; former manager 
I. N. S. bureau; open for newspaper in Middle 
West. References. H-222, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Goss—32-page, four deck, straightline, with 
full equipment and in fine condition, boxed, 
f.0.b. Racine, for delivery in November next. 
Can be seen in daily operation in our plant. 
8 col. 1234 m—20 inch columns. Will make 
someone a fine outfit at a very reasonable 
figure. Cash or terms as desired. We are 
buying a larger press. Call Publishing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Hoe 24-page straight line, three deck press 
for sale, 2134 cut-off, 12% or 13 ems columns, 
eight column, 20 inch page. Can be seen run. 
ning. Two to twelve pages 24,000 per hour, 
twelve to twenty-four, 12,000 per hour. 14, 
16, and 18 pages book form. Has three extra 
color fountains and reversible cylinder. Ideal 
press for color-work. Press in excellent run- 
ning condition Reason. for selling, have pur- 
chased larger press. $15,000.00 cash as it stands 
on the floor. Excellent buy for some publisher, 
Sentinel Printing and Publishing Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Must Be Disposed of at Once by the Receiver 
in Bankruptcy: A Hoe Quadruple 32-page 
newspaper press with double folder. Will 
deliver 4-6-8-10-12-14-16-pages at speed of 
30,000 copies per hour; 20-24-28-32-pages at 
speed of 15,000 copies per hour. Also com- 
plete Stereotyping outfit and battery of eight 
Linotypes and one Monotype Lead and Slug 
Caster. This material is in good working con- 
dition, having been actually in use about five 
years: Whole or part will be sold. Write for 
further ‘particulars to B-875, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Equipment for Sale 


Goss Steam Generator, 3 H.P., good condition, 
for sale. Also Melting Furnace, 500 Pd. 
capacity, blower fan, Practically new. Passaic 
Daily Herald, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 

cost equipment, also rebuilt Machinery. Con- 
per Fendler Branch, A. T, F. Co., New York 
ity. 


Right Angle Hoe Quadruple Press—Fight- 
column page, 2234 in. cut off on page, 22% 
in. printing length of page, 45 degree bevel on 
plate cut. Reasonably priced for quick delivery. 
This press can be seen in operation in the 
plant of the Dayton Herald and Journal, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturer’s Representative 


Graduate Engineer, with own office in well 
known New York office building, having large 
following in newspaper plants, desires to repre- 
sent established mas gt scribes in New York 
or Eastern territory, Address B-869, Editor 
& Publisher. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March.3, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(14%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able April 15th, 1926, to holders of record at the 
close of business April 1st, 1926. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


A publisher of character, with 
southern newspaper experience, de- 
siring a well established newspaper 
in the South, can, if genuinely in- 
terested, be put in touch with an 


extraordinary opportunity. 


Cash required $50,000 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


i; == WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


we have conducted a service 
bureau for employers and position 
seekers in the Advertising-Publish- 
ing field. Our lists include men 
and women fitted for positions up 
to the highest responsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies and 
the publicity departments of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Registration free, No 
charge to employers. 


O VER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LDSG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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DOLLAR 


sally Snes 


ans ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


EW Wall street financial houses ad- 
vertise in newspapers outside of the 
financial centers, but one daily in a city 
of 80,000 obtained several pages of out- 
side financial, real estate, trust company, 
etc., copy for an “investment edition,” 
by goitg after it and allowing ample time 
to really work the proposition before date 
of publication—Bert A. Teeters. 


“Are You Going to Build or Improve 
Your Home ?—-Do It Now and Buy from 
These Reliable Merchants,’ would make 
a good streamer head and sub-head for a 
page of ads on paint, lumber, brick, and 
supplies of all kinds. A short story could 
be written about the season of the year, 
spring rush, about reliable merchandise, 
delivery, etc—a story of this sort al- 
ways helps to sell the page. A page of 
this kind can be run for a series of ten 
weeks by changing the ads-head, etc— 


108 Whe 


One store has a standing advertise- 
ment order for the use of a three by five 
advertisement on each rainy day. The 
ad reads: “Why not get that umbrella 
now? You have promised yourself one 
for a long time. Get it and use it today 
and have it for future rainy days.” 


directories of plumbers, electricians, 
painters, furniture houses, heating sup- 
ply houses and many others of this type. 
Here is an idea any paper can use.— 
C. E. Pellissier. 


The Vork (Pa.) Gazette has made a 
special advertising event of the annual Ki- 
wanis Club Show held in that city. The 
Club stages the show, charging members 
for exhibit space, and devoting the pro- 
ceeds to the Club’s work among under- 
privileged children. The Club runs a 
campaign of half-page advertisements for 
a week preceding the show and then co- 
operates on a “Kiwanis section,” in which 
only Kiwanians and businesses having 
Kiwanis representation are advertised. 
This year 11 pages of ads were obtained. 
This idea might be developed in any 
city.—_W. B. 


& Publisher for 


April 3, 1926 


SERVICES TO PUBLIC STUDIED 


Journalism School Surveying Outstand- 
ing Newspaper Enterprises 


The Department of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., is en- 
deavoring to find outstanding examples 
of local newspaper features that perform 
some public service among the daily and 
weekly newspapers in the United States. 
Departments of journalism in each state 
have been asked to send in the names 
of newspapers performing such public 
service, together with any descriptive data 
or clippings to illustrate the service ac- 
complished. yh 

Newspapers also have been solicited 
for public service data in every state, 
by Professor J. O. Simmons, head of the 
department. The Wisconsin Press As- 
sociation conducted a recent contest im 
this respect, Prof. W. G. Bleyer acting 
as one of the judges. Three New York 
State press associations were recently 
appealed to by Professor Simmons with 
the result that many good examples are 
being received for the information of 
members as well as students entering 
journalism. 


The gentlemen who say Prohibition is 
a joke ought to learn how to take a 
joke gracefully—Dallas News. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 


oc HIN: C Eas 
PUBLISHED 


ys JAN IE. 


In Sandusky, O., merchants advertise by 
neighborhoods. At Christmas, Easter, 
Valentine’s day and other special seasons 
several pages of neighborhood adver- 
tising is featured. For instance Hancock 
street merchants take an entire page at 
this time. Some smaller neighborhoods 
take only half a page. When a new 
store opens up neighborhood advertising 
boosts it frequently with a page or double 
page spread.—R. T. Cassidy. 

Golf is a game that simply cannot be 
played without “togs.” Ordinary dress 
will not do as new recruits learn in the 
first lesson. “Golf Togs” may be a rib- 
bon for a page of golf clothing and 
equipment ads from clothing merchants, 
department stores, custom tailors and 
sport dealers, to reach the new devotee 
who often learns by word of mouth 
where to buy his golf outfit—C. M. L. 


A special double truck of advertise- 
ments of automobile body repair shops, 
tire and accessory dealers, paint shops, 
etc. based on a leader item concerning 
the motor car accidents in the vicinity 
during the week is appearing each week in 
an Indiana newspaper. The spread has 
been in use over a period of six weeks 
already and should prove more popular 
yet during the summer months.—Bert A. 
Teeters. 


With spring coming many people are 
thinking more about building homes of 
their own. A Boston paper hits on the 


idea of printing a directory giving the 
names, addresses, phone numbers, etc. 
They also print 


of various contractors. 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 
News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


ATES paid for street car fare, elec- 

tricity and gas are always interesting 
to your readers. A table showing the 
rates paid in 100 other representative 
cities in your section of the country can 
be lined up with very little trouble and 
yet you will find that many readers clip 
it out for future reference —B. A. T. 


As a brightener one of these days, send 
your feature reporter after a yarn on 
what games the school children are play- 
ing now. How about the old “run sheep 
run’? Or Priggy? Marbles? Are these 
old games still in force7—R. M. Camp- 
bell, Framingham, Mass. 


A set of directions for job seekers is 
printed by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
The set consists of four pertinent instruc- 
tions which help in landing the job, as 
follows : 

lst. Read the Help Wanted Columns 
in P. I. classified ads. 

2nd. Apply for the job that you can 
do the best—the better the work, the more 
pay you will get for it. 

3rd. When answering ads give all the 
information asked for—for your own 
sake. 

4th. Answer promptly — First come, 
irst served is the rule of business.—C. 
Mili 


Offer a small prize each week for the 
best fictional story of not more than 800 
words to subscribers only. It will sur- 
prise you how many stories you will re- 
ceive each week, out of which you should 
be able to find one available for your 
Saturday or Sunday issue. Besides being 


SHORT STORIES DONE 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 


POE, STEVENSON, DUMAS 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run to Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills 


Write for Rates 


WHEELER - NICHOLSON, Inc. 


New York City 


373 4th Ave. 


BY UNITED PRESS 


Wet 
Fe 
a 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building 


New Vork 


Meet Bert and Connie— 
Authors of 


THIS MARRIAGE 
BUSINESS 


A unique weekly married life 
series. Different from any other 
because it always gives both sides 
of each situation—written by a 
wife and husband, two well 
known authors, whose names are 
withheld for obvious reasons. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
John N. Wheeler, Pres. 


154 Nassau St. New York City 


interesting to the readers of the papen | 
this stunt should prove available in open- | 
ing up a better social connection between | 
your paper and its subscribers, and per- | 
haps be the means of obtaining new ones, | 
Beha lari 


Ask your Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retary for strange requests that come to 
him. The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
in one day recently has a request for the 
name of manufacturers of rods to find 
buried treasure, to locate a missing heir 
whose first name alone was known, and 
to purchase for a Canadian chicken fan- 
cier “an artificial hen to keep chickens 
warm in weather 30 below zero,”— 


Vi lve 


The Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
offered a $25 cameo pin as prize for the 
most typical photograph of an Oklahoma 
grandmother. The pictures were used 
in Sunday feature spreads—T. E. R, 
Chicago. 


The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 
illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 
throughout the United 
States and in foreign 

countries. 
4 page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 


, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRIGGS CO. | 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Oan- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


e efe e : 
Sir Philip Gibbs + 
World-famous War Correspond- g 
ent, Writer, Lecturer, Observer : 
will write a series of © 
short weekly articles on *) 
miscellaneous subjects ,| 
for first newspaper g 
publication beginning # 
April 25. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicale 


1 


373 Fourth Avenue, New. Yerk ad | 
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For Mass Appeal 


NEWSPAPERS 


A sure sign of growth is the increase of capital invested. Year after year, increased capitalization of every 
line of endeavor has indicated a large steady growth in business of Pennsylvania industries. 


Pennsylvania is a state of unsurpassed and unlimited possibilities. Her wealth is growing to stupendous 
proportions and she is daily becoming a more and more desirable market. Her people are receptive to 
advertising, provided such advertising is offered to them through a trustworthy and wholly dependable medium. 


There is no more dependable medium for advertising than the daily newspaper and, when properly used, it is 
an extremely valuable form of sales promotion. 


Newspapers have circulations sufficiently wide and varied to reach practically every family in their cities and 
most of the families in the trading area. The newspaper advertiser gets his message before the eyes of all the 
consumers in definite markets, for the newspapers get into all of the homes. 


Stimulate consumer demand, for the local 
dealers, through the local newspapers 


Direct your appeal to the Pennsyl- 
vania people through the following 
list of trustworthy daily newspapers 


Cireula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
mA VWentowne Gall”. \secseoecse anc (M) 30,274 10 10 *Oil City Derrick .............. (M) 7,379 04 .04 
Batentown Call’ 4.2.6.6. 00-5005 (S) 21,285 10 10 “Pottsville Republican and Morn- 
{Beaver Falls Tribune .......... (E) 6,183 .03 .03 ate Paper IFO TE IG ONGo erro (EM) 15,857 08 07 
Bethlehem Globe Times ........ (E) 13,651 06 06 TSeranton Dimeste ee. 2), act (BE) 43,495 ab EDT 
{Bloomsburg Press aye ke. se (M) 7,535 04 04 * Sharon © H etal dapeynecc site toes (BE) 7,031 .0357 0357 
+Chester Times -. (E) 17,827 06 06 *Sunbury Daily tem: Mgt sos (BE) 4,958 -0285 0215 
a ae Ne eh : ; ; *Washington Observer and 
- fCoatesville Record ............. (E) 6,716 .04 .05 8 
*Connelleville Courier .......... (E) 5,801 02 02 Reporter .....-.1........ (MEE) 16,861 omy ae 
oem Express clk. fs. (E) 23.668 08 08 Tf West Chester Local News...... (E) 11,720 .04 04 
Pas he (E) 28.026 08 08 7 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (BE) 24,841 .08 .06 
{Greensburg Tribune Review....(EM) 15,734 -05 05 {Williamsport SUN wee eee (E) 20,208 i 87 
fiissletan Plain Speaker’... (E) jae Ae e TX orks Dispatch fiieac . «ace ohn oes (E) 19,197 05 .05 
THazleton Standard-Sentinel..(M) § a " i *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


*Mount Carmel Item ........... (E) 4,343 0285 0285 {Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
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Selling Everythin 
> ~ in New Yor 


Department Stores 
HE Department Stores of Manhattan advertise and sell everything 


of Manhattan 
advastise ine FReeeN ear from talcum powder and underwear to golf sticks and radio sets. 


York Sun more than in 
any other newspaper. Be- 
low is a list of those which 
used The Sun in 1925: 


*B. Altman & Co. 
*Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Best & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Gimbe! Bros. _ 

- Jas. A. Hearn & Son 
H. C. F. Koch & Co. 
Lord & Taylor 

*R. H. Macy & Co. 

*Jas. McCreery & Co. 

’ Oppenheim, Collins& Co. 
Saks—Fifth Avenue 
*Saks—Herald Square 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
*Stern Brothers 

*Stewart & Co. 

*John Wanamaker 


They draw their trade from all parts of New York City and its suburban 
area. ‘Their customers include people of all ages, all walks of life, all 
degrees of intelligence, taste and. buying power. 


The volume of.advertising..placed in any New York newspaper by the 
Department Stores of Manhattan is a dependable indication of the respon- 
siveness of its redders and the productiveness of its advertising columns. 


For years the Department Stores of Manhattan have used 
more space in The Sun than in any other New York 
newspaper—seven-day morning as well as six-day evening. 


In 1925 the advertising placed in The Sun by the Man- 
hattan Department Stores was 21 per cent. greater than 
that placed in the second New York newspaper. 


During the first three’ months of 1926 The Sun continued 
to lead all New York newspapers in Manhattan Depart- 
ment Store Advertising. 


If the Department Store Advertisers of Manhattan depend on The Sun 

more than on any other newspaper to bring customers from all parts of 

the New York Trading Territory into their individual stores—certainly ’ 
National Advertisers can depend on The Sun to the same 
extent to bring purchasers of their products into the 
thousands of conveniently located retail outlets. 


*Indicates concerns which 
placed more advertising in 
The Sun than in any other 


newspaper in 1925. 
DIRECTORY 


arossentsts SLITS i NEW YORK 


Furniture ..... CBE 

Jéeweltry oa Ea a ete 2nd 
Kitchen Utensils........ 7th 
Leather Goods........... 4th 
Men’s Clothing.......... 5th 
Miullineryorneee mete 6th 
Phonographs ........... 8th 


ee ee 


PRE-CONVENTIONS NUMBER 


EDITOR & PUBLISHERS 


< i 7a i Oklesthiblishers' and Advertisers Journal inde ES ne; 


rl\The 
SUITE 1700 Times Bui_Lpina. NEw Yori 


42 *° STREET AND BROADWAY. 


driginal second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and 
Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry. Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. 


Journalist, October 30, 1909: 
Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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“BROUGHT UP ON 
THE DAILY NEWS” 


Quoting the Wall Street Journal— 


“Thousands of Chicago’s soundest and thriftiest 
families have literally been ‘brought up’ on The 
Daily News, and advertisers have been quick to 
recognize that its warm welcome in the family 
circle assured them of a ready response, partic- 
ularly to sales announcements.” 


In The Daily News the selling message ad- 
dressed to the great Chicago Family GOES 
HOME — where it finds respectful and thought- 
ful audience in the leisure hours. In recogni- 
tion of this fact advertisers place more business 
in The Daily News than in any other Chicago 
daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago | Mion 
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Deal with these 28 leading Iowa 
daily newspapers as with one 
publication. Thorough cover- 
age of the state. Uniform 
marketing cooperation through 
the “Iowa plan.” 


t 


He 1S the way to open up this q 


prosperous IOWA market 
C: \ gees i eee ee 

; HE key to this market isithe | Sanoihee point ok einaubed 

: “Iowa plan’—sponsored by __ ing is that lowa people are partial 


to their daily newspapers. In the 
| ANG cities, in the villages, on the farms, 
It is the logical, economical way to there is hardly a family over the 


make a start in this rich market of | entire state that does not read one © 
3 of these daily papers every day. 4 


the Iowa Daily Press Association. 


BIR Se rs 
Se 8S: Soe | 


BEG 2s O55 


preferred prospects. 


These daily newspapers present 
the direct, quick way to tell your 
message to this responsive market. 


You probably know that lowa 
ranks among the very top states in 
per capita wealth; that she has 


the lowest percentage of illiteracy; Let us tell you more about Iowa SS 
that she is by far the leading state © +—and our plan as it pertains to a 
in livestock and agriculture. your goods. a 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 2 


DAVENPORT, IOWA: 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Massanger Oelwein Vinegisiee 


Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier — ; 

Burlington Gazette Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City — Sioux City Tribune ee 
Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal * 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette _ Waterloo Evening Courier — : 


Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal : Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


} 


1OWA_WHERE EVERY FAMILY TAKES A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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| Foreign Correspondence 
That Is “Alive” 


@ The foreign correspondence of The Baltimore Sunpapers is 
not confined to the usual “cut-and-dried” dispatches which 
may be found in the columns of any good newspaper. 


@ The Baltimore Sunpapers have their own correspondents 
in England, France, Germany, Japan and wherever news 
which will be of interest to Americans is in the making. 


@ The dispatches of these correspondents cover every angle 
of every new situation as it develops. And in order to 
present all sides of events of international importance, The 
Sunpapers may have two or three correspondents of 
divergent views at each of the world centers. 


@ In addition, The Baltimore Sunpapers have exclusive rights 
in the United States to all the news stories and feature arti- 
cles appearing in the Manchester Guardian. These articles 
are not syndicated to any other newspaper in the United 


States. 
March Average Net Paid Circulation 
Daily (M.& E.).  . = 252,599 
Sunday. . . . 190,684 
na ree Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 


! 110 E. 42d St, New York | 1 H } 
| GUY S. OSBORN 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper’”’ 
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Superiority of Scott 
36,000 speed plus 333% 


ECENT actual operation of Scott 
Presses under commercial conditions 
Ee has demonstrated the ability of these 
machines to function properly at speeds _ 


exceeding 
e: | 400 revolutions per minute 


proving beyond question that because of their better 
design and construction Scott Presses with solid forged 
steel printing cylinders in roller bearings, and the new 
Scott Steel Cylinder Folders, are superior to any other 


Standard Newspaper Presses. 


Buy for the future. 36,000 speed regularly with 48,000 


speed when desired. | 


Editor & Publisher: for April Lh Std, C210 3 


Presses Demonstrated 
idditional speed when desired 


Scott “Multi-Unit” Dante Sextuple Press 


QUALITY NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


| WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


| Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
| New York Office - - - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office . - - 1441 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALSCOTT NEW YORK 
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It must be printed and distribut 


half-a-million homes in Philadelphia, 
News-gathering, editing, setting-up, prin 
orrespondents of the Associated Press an 
In addition, 158 automobiles and other methods of d 
and their suburbs, where nearly 10,000 Bulletin carriers obtain their supp 


THE BULLETIN BUILDING 


Northeast Corner City Hall (Juniper and Filbert Streets) 


Here are located the reportorial, editorial, telegraphic, composing, publication 
and business departments ‘of The Evening Bulletin, Also a part of the printing, 
circulation and distribution departments. 


withstanding this, 
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their capacity. 
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A Message to Readers of 
The Evening Bulletin 


RINTING PRESS manufacturers 
printing plant in the world. Not 
as the builders can deliver more new mo 
The Evening Bulletin gives readers al 
ed in time to reach its army of readers before they leave their places of employment, 
Camden and their suburbs before these familie 
ting and distributing The Bulletin requires a very 
d other sources of news used daily by this newspaper. 


elivery carry the printed copies 0 
ly for distribution to the hom 


have declared that The Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia operates the largest newspaper 
the printing equipment of The Evening Bulletin is being increased as fast 
del printing machines because 
1 of the news of the day almost as quickly as it happens. 

and at practically each of the more than 


Some of the Special Features in 
The Evening Bulletin 


All the News 

Authentic Sports Reports 

News from Washington 

Foreign Reviews 

Accurate Financial Reports 

Interesting Photo Page 

Activities of Women 

Dr. Purvis Sermons 

Most Popular Comics 

Articles by the Queen of 
Roumania 

Helen Rowland’s Clever 
Chat 

Best Serial Stories 

Daily Fashion Notes 

List of Marriage Licenses 

Evening Society Chat 


Appetizing Menus 

List of Death Notices 

Radio Broadcast Programs 

Stories from Real Life 

Theatrical Gossip and Notes 

Motor Pathfinder and 
Routes 

Letters to the Editor 

Etiquette and Personal 
Notes : 

Interesting Advertisements 

Anne Campbell’s and other 
Poems 

The Cheerful Cherub 

Daily Love Story 

How to Live 


and many other interesting and informative articles 
on subjects too numerous to mention in this space. 


ORDER IN ADVANCE 
To avoid disappointment please tell your nearest news-carrier 
or dealer to serve you with The Bulletin regularly each day. 


Readers are requested to notify the Circulation Department if they are unable to 


capable of producing a 16-page paper is counted as 
one unit. 
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The printing plant of The Bulletin consists of five 
duo-double-sextuple, four double-sextuple and five 
octuple rotary printing presses; a total of 104 separate 
16-page press units producing complete copies of 
The Bulletin at the amazing output listed herewith: 


out as conspicuous! 


tional head-lines an. 
“While certain o} 


“Here is the table of progress: 
1903, 144,375 


1395 . 6,317] 1899. 112,970 i 
1896 33,625 | 1900 : 124,855] 1904 | 182,904] 1909 . 249,811 
1897 59,281 | 1901 . 130,084] 1905 . 211,134] 1910. 244,063 
1898 | 113,973] 1902 . 130,439] 1906 . 222,480] 1911 . 253,565 

1907 . 241,400] 1912 | 281,285 


“The Philadelphia Bulletin stands as a shining example of the fact that it is not necessary to use sensa- 
d colored printing to sell a meritorious product to the American public. 


Progress of The Evening Bulletin 
Jason Rocers, in The Advertiser's Weekly of January 23, 1926, says: 
“Among all of the newspaper developments in the United States during the last thirty years none stands 
s ly for sheer merit or legitimate progress like that of The Philadelphia Bulletin. 
“Starting in 1895 (when it passed into its present management) with 6317 circulation, The Evening 
Bulletin has grown to a sale of $24,662 (net paid daily average for 1925) and it all without resource to any 
other device than the printing of the best newspaper that could be turned out. 


1908 . 240,797 


of the other big sellers of the day seek to put over an inferior product by forced-draft 
methods, The Evening Bulletin goes quietly on its way, a greater and more worth-while achievement strictly 
on lines of accuracy, sanity, and sound service.” 


1923, 505,035 
1924. 518,357 


1922. 493,240 
1925 . 524,662 


March 
Net Paid 
Daily Average 
Circulation 

551,378 


obtain copies of The Bulletin. Phones: Bell, Locust 4400; Keystone, Race 5701. 


Printing 7820 Forty-eight-Page Bulletins a Minute 


The size of a newspaper printing plant is deter- 
mined by the number of press units employed, and 
In modern practice a printing press 


s sit down to their evening meal. 
large daily working force, not including the many thousands of 
{ The Bulletin to various neighborhood sections of Philadelphia, Camden 


es, offices, factories and shops of Bulletin readers. 
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THE BULLETIN ANNEX 
Southwest Corner Juniper and Arch Streets 


This entire structure is devoted to additional mechanical facilities for making 
The Evening Bulletin. Here the five new giant super-speed presses are located in 
the basement and sub-basements with a battery of smaller presses on the third 
floor. In addition to The Bulletin’s other paper storage facilities, a two weeks 
supply of paper is constantly on hand on the upper floors of the Annex. 


PRINTS 4800 EIGHT-PAGE OR 800 FORTY-EIGHT-PAGE BULLETINS A MINUTE 
Juniper and Arch Streets. 


40, 44 or 48 pages . 
Nearly 225 tons of newsprint paper (about 9 freight-car loads) are needed each day to print The Bulletin. 


America’s Twenty Largest Daily Newspapers 


The following circulation figures were furnished by Tue STANDARD Rate AND Dar, 
a_ national authority on newspaper circulations, and are based on U.S. Post Office 
Circulations reports for the six months’ period ending September 30, 1925. 


‘a Service of Chicago, 
and Audit Bureau of 


Chicsgo Hees Examiners: ss 
New fork Time 3 
New York World (Evening) 1 << 

Philadelphia Inquirer 


*From the above tabulation, it may be seen that the circulation of The Evening Bulletin is 
er than that of any other Philadelphia newspaper, and is one of the largest in 
Since the publication of the above figures the circulation of The Evening B: 
The average daily sales for the entire year 1925 were 524,662 copies a day. 
534,370, for February, 543,960, and for March they were 551,378 copies a day. 


ulletin has steadily increased. 
For January, 1926, they were 
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Dailies Battle to Win and Hold Readers 
as Advertising Deluge Continues 


Editorial Expenses Rise Fifty Per Cent in Five Years—Mechanical D 
Ten Per Cent Advance—Distribution Speed Paramount— 


(THESE are golden days for the news- 
paper reader. 

When Bennett sent Stanley into the 
heart of Equatorial Africa sixty years 
ago, he decked the New York Herald 
with an immortal crown. That was 
breath-taking enterprise in the Sixties. 

Today, more than one hundred news- 
papers are sending three separate and 
distinct expeditions on aerial voyages of 
exploration and discovery in the vast 
fields of ice surrounding the North Pole. 
Hundreds of other newspapers share with 
the entrepreneurs the expenses of the 
ventures. 

Four hundred newspapers join forces 
in a national “referendum” on changes 
in the prohibition law, and this group 
is paralleled by several other co-opera- 
tive and individual efforts with the same 
objective. 

Had Bennett and his contemporaries 
engaged in either of these projects, a new 
date would have been graven indelibly on 
the annals of journalism. History would 
have been made. . 

They are almost routine in 1926. The 
metropolitan newspaper editor and the 
small city man who is acute enough to 
share in the big city enterprises consider 
such news feats parts of the day’s work. 
Reporters are sent to the far corners of 
the globe, to mid-ocean islands, to ships 
ice-bound inthe polar circles, to the foot- 
aills of the Himalayas, often never to send 
a line of news, but ready for any emer- 
gency that may befall the press-sponsored 
adventurers far from civilized trails. 

Two young women engaged in a tennis 
match on the Riviera have their strokes 
chronicled at urgent rates, triple the com- 
mercial cable tolls, so that New York 
ind San Francisco presses are grinding on 
*xtras before the contestants have reached 
heir dressing-rooms. 

The League of Nations assembles at 
seneva to discuss questions in which only 
tcademic interest is expressed by official 


America. The daily newspapers and the 
)ress associations which they support 
lave their staff men on the job for days, 


veeks, before the meeting opens and pay 
able tolls that march deep into the thou- 
ands of dollars for daily descriptive in- 
erpretative stories of the closed-door 
/essions. 

This is a day when expense means no 
estraint to the news-gathering editor if 
he news has a promise of more circula- 
ion, It is conservatively estimated that 
he cost of conducting the several great 
ess associations which serve the news- 
apers with spot and specialized news is 
rell above $15,000,000 a year. No ac- 
lurate estimate is possible of the amounts 
bent by individual papers in New York, 
thicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
t Detroit, for news specials by cable, 
adio, and land-telegraph. Beyond a 
oubt, it exceeds in aggregate $5,000,000 
'year. The salaries of mén engaged in 
athering, writing, editing, and comment- 
ig upon local and domestic news, press 
sociations excluded, will not be far 
elow $100,000,000 this year, taking the 


Gross Revenues Increase 


By ARTHUR T. ROBB 


2,000-odd daily newspapers as a group. 
The well-conducted daily newspaper in a 
town of 10,000 people will have an edi- 
torial payroll of $25,000 to $30,000 a year 
as a matter of course, almost of necessity. 

Say that the entire expense of gathering 
and preparing news copy for the printer 


April 19—Golf Tournament, 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


totals $100,000,000 a year, the editor still 
has to provide comics, serial stories, short 
stories, important biographical features, 
letters and documents of historic interest, 
features of fashions in dress, millinery, 
coiffure, hand-bags, lingerie, and the 
many other affairs that interest inti- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CONVENTION CALENDAR 


A.N.P.A., Westchester-Biltmore Country 


A. P. Advisory Board meeting, Waldorf Apartments. 


8:30 p. m.—Association of News 


toria Hotel. 


paper Syndicates meeting, Waldorf-As- 


9:00 p. m—IJnformal reception, vaudeville and supper to Pan-American 
journalists, West Ball Room, Commodore Hotel. 


April 20—Annual A. P. meeting, Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria. 
1:30 p. m.—Annual A. P. luncheon, Grand Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria. 
7:00 p. m.—Banquet to Pan-American journalists by New York newspaper 


publishers, Park Lane Hotel. 


8:30 p. m.—‘‘Polar Lark,” given by M. Koenigsberg, King Features Syn- 


dicate, Inc., Friars’ Monastery. 


April 21—10:00 a. m.—A. N. P. A. annual convention, Grand Ballroom, 


Waldorf-Astoria. 


12:30 a. m.—Luncheon to Pan-American journalists given by Adolph S. 


Ochs, at Times Annex. 


1:30 p. m.—Luncheon given by Karl A. Bickel, president United Press 


Associations, Waldorf Apartments. 


7:50 p. m—Theatre party for Pan-American journalists at Hippodrome. 


April 22—9:00 a. m.—Breakfast for Pan-American journalists, given by 
A. A. A. A., West Ball Room, Commodore Hotel. 
10:00 a. m.—Momning session, A. N. P. A., Grand Ball Room, Waldorf- 


Astoria. 


1:00 p. m.—Luncheon to Pan-American Journalists by the Pan-American 
Society of the United States, Hotel Roosevelt. 
2:00 p. m.—Afternoon sessions, A. N. P. A. convention, Grand Ball 


Room, Waldorf-Astoria. 


2:30 p. m.—Sightseeing trip in New York harbor for Pan-American jour- 


nalists. 


6:30 p. m.—Annual banquet, Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., Grand 


Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria. 


7:00 p. m.—Dinner to Pan-American journalists, given by General Recep- 


tion Committee, Hotel Biltmore. 


April 23—9:00 a. m.—Pan-American journalists leave from Hotel Com- 
modore on trip arranged by National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


10:00 a. m.—M 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


orning session, A. N. P. A. convention, Grand Ball Room, 


10:00 a. m.—North American Newspaper Alliance meeting, Waldorf- 


Astoria. 


2:00 p. m—Afternoon session, A. N. P. A., Grand Ball Room, Waldorf- 


Astoria. 


_ agers, but 


epartment Wage Scales Average 
Margin of Profit Diminishing as 


mately the women of the community. 
Comic sections’ in color and in black, in 
one page; two pages, four, and very 
often now, eight pages, are an indispens- 
able part of most Sunday editions. 

Puzzles of various sorts for daily and 
Sunday issues, political and humorous 
cartoons, pungent topical paragraphs, 
special sport features, solid daily pages 
of news pictures selected by using one out 
of posssibly fifty prints offered—all of 
these are on the daily menu that the editor 
must provide his readers. Special finan- 
cial services, covering the Stock Exchange 
in detail and often going at length into 
transactions on the smaller general and 
commodity exchanges are products of the 
past five years and are woven inextricably 
into the editorial fabric. 

Editorial cost, one may hazard, has 
increased more than 50 per.cent since the 
business depression that followed the 
post-war boom. 

Speed and volume are the ‘keynotes in 
gathering and presenting the published 
news.. Speed and a broader area of con- 
centrated distribution are the keynotes of 
getting the newspapers to the readers. 

Pre-date editions have lost none of 
their popularity with circulation man- 
their use has undergone a 
change during the past few years.’ The 
pre-date now serves sections which only 
a short time ago were considered beyond 
the circulation radius. The former pre- 
date territory now gets editions that 
would have been suitable for suburban 
and outlying city distribution in 1920, 
The mails are too slow for metropolitan 
newspapers, publishers have told Con- 
gressional committees time and again dur- 
ing the past year, in emphasizing the 
need of more efficient service and. lower 
postal rates if the post office is to keep 
abreast of the times in its function of 
speeding public information. 

Motor trucks owned by the newspapers 
have supplanted the mail carrier and the 
railroad as distribution instruments in 
many districts, both thinly and. thickly 
populated. Newspaper trucks start from 
the press-room door on 50-mile runs 
dotted by drops of huge bundles and of 
singly wrapped papers. 

Press and stereotype facilities, com- 
posing room equipment that was new 
within the past five years (and when new 
was thought adequate for a decade) has 
gone to the scrap heap, replaced by 
machinery of greater capacity and speed. 
Plants that were the acme of newspaper 
architecture are abandoned or enlarged 
before the outside walls have had time 
to become smoke-stained. The clamor of 
advertisers for newspaper space, and more 
newspaper space, has been an important 
factor, of course, but the publishers who 
are meeting in New York as this is read 
know that the principal reason for expan- 
sion of plant facilities and of editorial 
service is the competition for new 
readers, for deepér roots in the territory 
served. Publishers and editors are work- 
ing from the fundamentals of the news- 
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GANNETT-HEARST CONTEST FEATURES A. P. MEET 


Editor & Publisher 


April 17, 1926 


for 


Board of Directors Aligned with Rochester Publisher in Membership F ight—Two Other Dailies Seek- 


ing Admission—Five Directors to Be Elected—Noyes to Report on Year’s Progress 


A CONTEST between the Associated 
Press directorate and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst will reach a climax April 
20 at the annual A. P. meeting in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Then vote will be taken by the A. P. 
members in attendance and by proxy on 
the application of Frank E. Gannett for 
the election of his Rochester Times-Union 
to A. P. membership. 

His application has been protested by 
the Rochester Journal & Post-E-xpress, 
Hearst paper, and under A. P. by-laws, 
vote of 80 per cent of the membership 1s 
required for his election. 

The contest, promising considerable de- 
bate, is with two exceptions, a duplicate 
of what occurred at the annual meeting 
two years ago when Hearst won. The 
two exceptions are: 4 

1—In 1924, Hearst was protesting elec- 
tion of two papers, the Baltimore Evenmg 
Sun, as well as the Times-Union. 

2--Mr. Gannett’s election this year is 
unanimously recommended by the board. 

Other membership applications are up 
for vote this year. Kenneth Priestley is 
seeking admission to membership for the 
Berkeley (Cal.) Daily Californian, a 
morning paper; and J. Leo Meehan for 
the Pasadena (Cal.) Morning Sun. 

In addition to usual convention busi- 
ness, a discussion of news broadcasting is 
scheduled, and there will be a special 
meeting of the A. P. advisory board to be 
held April 19. 

Terms of five directors terminate this 
year and successors are to be elected. A 
director must also be chosen to fill the 
unexpired terms of the late Victor He 
Lawson, Chicago Daily News, publisher, 
whose term would have expired in 1927. 

The nominating committee has re- 
nominated the five directors to succeed 
themselves and has designated five addi- 
tional candidates, the rule requiring at 
least ten nominations. 

The five whose terms expire are: Frank 
B. Noyes, Washington Star, and TNs lee 
president; Adolph S. Ochs, New York 
Times; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis (Minn. ) 
Journal; B. H. Anthony, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard; and Robert McLean, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Other candidates are: Paul Patterson, 
Baltimore Sun; W.. T. Dewart, New 
Vork Sun; 1. R. Kirkwood, Kansas City 
Star; W. J. Pape, Waterbury (Conn. ) 
Republican; and A. K. Oliver, Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Tclegraph. 

The two nominations made for the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Lawson are Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News; and Hil- 
ton U. Brown, Indianapolis News. ; 

The Times-Union election contest will 
be the centre of keenest interest. — When 
he was defeated previously, Mr. Gannett 
made the statement through [Eprror & 
PUBLISHER that he would never again 
apply for membership. 

“The A. P. must come and ask me to 
join,’ was in effect his public assertion. 

And that is exactly what has happened. 
When Enimr & PUBLISHER heard reports 
that the Rochester Times-Union was again 
seeking A. P. election, Mr. Gannett was 
queried by wire. He telegraphed back: 

“Can deny, but suggest you Bishig JAN. 
directors.” 

At Associated Press headquarters a 
copy of a letter was issued, which, ad- 
dressed to all members, urged them to 
vote for Mr. Gannett since the direc- 
tors unanimously recommended his elec- 
tion. This is the first time in A. P. his- 
tory such action has been taken by the 
board. ; : 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, imme- 
diately after the headquarters letter was 
in circulation, also began canvassing Ay Be 
members by mail asking sufficient votes 
to prevent the Rochester Times-Union s 
admission. ; 

He charged the directors with trying to 
“force the voting of a membership to the 
Times-Union” and said they hoped to 
confuse the issue by getting the member- 


Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, Associated Press Luncheon Speaker 


ship to authorize them to vote Mr. Gan- 
nett in, through “your signature to the 
usual blanket proxy for the 27th annual 
meeting.” 

‘Having scotched this attempt in 1924, 
when your proxies were voted directly on 
this issue, are you going to permit this 
thing to be done under the cover of a gen- 
eral proxy for the regular annual meet- 
ing?” Mr. Brisbane asked the members. 

In the letter Mr. Brisbane said there 
has never been any complaint against the 
Rochester Journal & Post - Express, 
“which, as a member of the Associated 
Press, is discharging faithfully and loyally 
its every duty to that organization. 

“Why should Mr. Gannett be given a 
franchise for nothing that many other 
members have spent fortunes to obtain?” 
the letter continued. 

“After having so emphatically decided 
less than two years ago that you would 
not destroy the value of all Associated 
Press franchises you own as well as 
Hearst’s; and that you would not over- 
ride the right of protest, are you going to 
allow it to be done now, under cover of 
a general proxy at this annual meeting?” 

At the time Mr. Brisbane’s letter was 
published, Mr. Noyes, A. P. president, 
wired Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

“T can only say that after considera- 
tion extending over several years, the 14 
newspaper men who act as directors of 
the Associated Press are unanimous in 
their views that the best interests of their 
organization will be served by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Gannett to membership and 
that they will so recommend to the mem- 
bership at the annual meeting.” 

The annual meeting will start April 20, 
with the reading of the annual report by 
Mr. Noyes. 

The report this year will tell of A. P. 
erowth. The members will be of- 


ficially informed of the installation of 
a new printer circtnt from New York to 
Kansas City to start operation May l. 
The present status of the employes reserve 
and investment fund will be reviewed. 
The work done by Kent Cooper, elected 
general manager last year, will receive 
comment. 

Soon after this report is completed, Mr. 
Noyes will probably repeat the directors’ 
recommendation of Mr. Gannett’s elec- 
tion and vote will be taken. In 1924 de- 
bate preceded the voting. William A. 
DeFord, chief counsel of the Hearst Cor- 
porations, argued the protest rights of the 
Rochester Journal & Post-Express and 
the Baltimore News. He was answered 
by Mr. Gannett for the former paper and 
Mr. Patterson for the latter. Other mem- 
bers took part in the discussion. 

Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, will be guest of honor and chief 
speaker at the Associated Press luncheon 
Tuesday. Last year Vice-President 
Dawes addressed the members. 

A number of A. P. members own and 
operate broadcasting stations. At the last 
annual convention it was resolved to al- 
low members to broadcast A. P. news of 
outstanding importance. This resolution 
was passed because in the 1924 Pres- 
idential elections, broadcasting of A. P. 
returns was not permitted, and those mem- 
bers who wished to broadcast were forced 
to buy election night service from other 
services. 


Members owning broadcasting stations 
have been instructed by the management 
to report at the annual meeting whether 
or not there is any general interest on the 
part of the radio public in news, given 
them verbally over the air. 

G. B. Dealey, who, with associates, re- 
cently acquired majority control ot the 
Dallas News and Journal, operates a 


broadcasting station. In New York this 
week, he told Epiror & PuBLisHER he 
intended to discuss broadcasting. 

“Radio fans prefer entertainment to 
news,” was his opinion. ‘But,’ he added, 
“of course they take whatever they can 
eet for nothing.” 


DALLAS CASE POSTPONED 


A. P. Directors Take No Action on 
Membership Application of Journal 


Associated Press directors meeting in 
New York April 14 voted to postpone 
action on the application of the Dallas 
Journal for membership, protested by the 
Dallas Times-Herald. 

It is the second time the application 
has been before the board this year. The 
application, however, will not come up 
for vote before the membership at the 
annual meeting. Settlement of the dis- 
pute by the publishers of the two papers 
themselves is sought. 

G. B. Dealey is publisher of both the 
Dallas News and the Journal. E. J. 
Kiest is publisher of the Times-Herald. 

The News. has a seven-day morning 
newspaper membership; the Times-Herald 
a six-day evening membership. The lat- 
ter paper wants to get the A. P. Satur- 
day night report for its Sunday edition. 
The former wants evening membership 
for the Journal. 

The proposition discussed April 14 
was that both these elections be made, 
the News waiving its Sunday protest 
right, and the Times-Herald its evening 
protest. 

Tom Gooch, editor and general mana- 
ger of the Times-Herald, represented that 
piper before the board. The Times- 
Herald, to support its protest, has had 
published a handsome leather-bound book, 
rehearsing its history of past services to 
the Associated Press. 

Mr. Dealey and E. B. Doran, director 
of the news and telegraph departments of 
the News and Journal, represented those 
papers. 

All three declined comment when ques- 
tioned by Epiror & PuBLisHeEr, stating 
the affair was “a private quarrel.” 


TWO ASK C. P. MEMBERSHIP 


Board to Pass on Applications of Trail 
Builetin and Moose Jaw Mail 


The Board of Directors of the Canadian 
Press will have two applications for mem- 
bership before it when it holds its next 
meeting April 26. Elmer D. Hall is ap- 
plying for an evening paper membership 
(pony service) for the Trail (B. C.) 
Daily Bulletin, and Frank Wright for a 
morning paper membership (leased wire) 
for the Moose Jaw (Sask.) Daily Maul. 

Mr. Wright was formerly editor of the 
Moose Jaw News, which was taken over 
a few years ago by the Times. The 
Times, though a liberal paper, retained 
Mr. Wright as editor of a conservative 
editorial section, the paper thus having 
both liberal and conservative editorials. 
This arrangement terminated recently and 
now Mr. Wright proposes to establish 4 
purely conservative morning daily. It 
will be the only conservative daily in Sas- 
katchewan. 


Parker Celebrates 87th Birthday 


Charles S. Parker, dean of active 
newspaper men of New England and 


propably the oldest editor in the “har-_ 


ness” to-day celebrated his 87th birth- 
day at his home in Arlington, Mass, 
last week. Mr. Parker publishes two 
weekly papers, the Arlington Advocate 
and the Lexington Minute Man. 


been active ever since. 


He be- | 
gan newspaper work in 1854 as an ap- | 
prentice on the Woburn Journal and fas 
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EXPANSION OF SERVICES CHIEF A.N.P. A. TOPIC 


Question of Adding Mechanical and Traffic Departments to Standardize Press Rooms and F ight Freight 
Rates Most Important Convention Business—J. S. Bryan Slated for Presidency 


PORMAL vote will be taken next week 
by the members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association at 
their annual meeting in New York on 
the long agitated proposed expansion of 
the organization’s service departments. 
Uppermost in the minds of association 
leaders is the organization and operation 
of two new departments; one to handle 


_——$—————————————— 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


A. N. P. A. vice-president, who will 
discuss financing of new expansion 
plans 


‘raf, the other mechanical problems, and 
doth to be directed by paid experts added 
‘© headquarters’ staff in New York. 

The expansion program, involving re- 
vamping of the association’s financial 
structure, was endorsed in principle by 
lelegates attending the first A. N. P. A. 
all convention at White Sulphur Springs 
ast November. Next week’s vote will 
letermine finally whether the A. N. P. A. 
vill grow or stand still, performing only 
ts many present functions. 

It has not yet been decided on which 
lay the vote will be taken. Committee 
feports are slated as usual for the opening 
ession, April 21. Because of its impor- 
ance, it is expected the poll will be con- 
lucted immediately after this regular 
nnual business. 

Of considerable and obvious importance 
s the report of the postal committee, 
eaded by Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse 
ost-Standard. This, with the other re- 
‘orts, may consume so much time, that 
he matter of expansion will not be 
fheially broached until the following day. 

Then John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
Tews-Leader, A. N. P. A. vice-president, 
nd chairman of the committee on mem- 
ership matters, will probably be called 
pon by S. E. Thomason, Chicago Trib- 
ne, and association president, to take the 
latform and outline a suggested new 
nancial system involving increased dues, 
fcessary to any plan of extension. 

Incidentally, Mr. Thomason has served 
wo terms as A. N. P. A. president, and 
rill thus this year make his farewell 
peech as chief of the big newspaper 
roup. The association’s history in such 
latters points to the election of Mr. 
Tyan as his successor. 
|Mr. Bryan in his address will show 
jat any expansion at all on the part of 
| N. P. A. will require a new system 
“membership dues, 

N. P. As present income is $150, 
10 a year, raised largely by a sliding 
ale arrangement, with membership 
larges fixed in part according to the 
umber of composing machines operated 
/ member publishing plants. 


| 


A tentative proposal to permit associa- 
tion advance is that the present assess- 
ment on mechanical equipment be con- 
tinued, but in addition to that and in lieu 
of present membership dues, there will be 
a variable charge based on the national 
advertising rate of every member having 
in excess of 10,000 circulation. 

Present membership dues are Gh el 
year, and this sum holds for a newspaper 
whether its circulation is 2,100 or 
1,000,000. The mechanical assessment is 
$1 a month for each composing machine 
run by a member publisher, 

The charge on the national advertising 
rate differs somewhat. from the White 
Sulphur Springs plan, according to which 


membership dues were to be increased 
to larger papers and decreased to smaller. 

How much the charge on the national 
advertising rate will be is a question to 
be decided by the members at the Waldorf 
Astoria next week. 

L. B. Palmer, association manager, 
would not hazard even the faintest sug- 
gestion of how much the directors ex- 
pected would be raised should the mem- 
bers decide in favor of expansion. 
Favorable vote is anticipated, because of 
the White Sulphur Springs test. 

“It is a question for the membership 
alone to decide how much service they 
want,” he said. 

Various amounts have been discussed. 


WELCOME TO NEW YORK 


Written for Editor & Publisher 


By FRANK SULLIVAN 
Special Writer, New York World 


THE visiting editor will naturally want to see New York. Or maybe 

not. Who can tell! I knew a man once who didn’t want to see 
New York. He lived here. It was his proud boast that he had never 
seen the House of Correction on Welfare Island in all the 50 years he 
had spent in the city, and then one day a detective saw him taking a 
handbag from a lady named Mrs. Rosenblum. There is a family in 
New York by that name, you know. So the poor fellow had to go see 
the House of Correction after all. My how he kicked and screamed! 
They had to promise him strawberry ice cream every day before they 
could get him to go, 

If you do see anything, though, go see our night clubs. They are 
those ouaint little meeting houses that have sprung up all over New York 
since Prohibition. There being no more drinking in New York, people 
naturally have to have something to do, so they go to these night clubs and 
compare notes, play lotto, and they tell me (but don’t let on where you 
got it) that in some of these places they actually go so far as to play 
Postoffice! 

It doesn’t make any particular difference which night club you go to. 
Any one will do. Just come out of the theater, turn to the right wherever 
you happen to be and ring the bell, and you'll be at a night club. They 
are very, very exclusive. Don’t forget that. Absolutely no one but the 
friends of the proprietor are admitted, and he, like the little girl in the 
joke, hasn’t an eremy in the world. Also, only those wearing evening 
dress are admitted, unless you happen to be wearing anything else, but 
carry a roll that would choke a cow. Special test cows are provided at 
the entrances to all the better night clubs. 

I’m awfully sorry you can’t see Peggy Joyce. I really wanted to have 
you see her, but I see by the papers where she went to Miami last week 
to get engaged to her sixth husband. Perhaps, though, before you go, 
she'll be back getting ready for Number 7, and so vou may meet her, 
after all. In case I’m not with you you'll know her. She'll be the blonde 
your wife wouldn’t like. 

If you don’t mind, we’d rather not have you go see the Statue of Lib- 
erty this spring. She’s been working terribly hard keeping up appearances, 
you know, and she has had a breakdown. | really thought we'd lose her. 
Had four doctors for her in one night. She’s doing a little better now, 
and we're giving her cod liver oil, but the doctor recommends absolute 
guiet and removal to some free country, if possible, for a change. 

They say the Aquarium is a very nice place to go. I believe they keep 
fish there. Fancy building a special aquarium for fish on land worth 
$10,000 a foot when there’s a whole ocean within stone’s throw for them 
to occupy. ‘That's New York! 

Perhaps we could even go so far as to tender you one of those fancy 
orgies that are all the rage here now—you know, where a girl comes out 
of a bathtub of champagne, at the improper moment. But perhaps, we 
all being newspapermen together, it would really be a pretty and appro- 
priate touch to have a night city editor come out of the bathtub instead. 
That would be a surprise, and would be more economical too, because 
I don’t think we'd have to use champagne for a night city editor. He 
might consent to appear in plain gin. 

You ought also to see Grant’s Tomb, so called because jt is the tomb 
of a man named Grant, or some such name. 

And you certainly ought to see my wife when I come home at seven 
o'clock in the morning after I’ve told her I’d be home by ten o'clock the 
night before. 


Double the present income is considered 
advisable in some sources, and others be- 
lieve a lower increase will be sufficient. 
even down to a boost of $100,000 a year in 
the present $150,000 income. 

Imagination can carry any writer away 
in a consideration of the two proposed 
new departments, traffic and mechanical. 
Sticking to the barest outlines as fur- 
nished by A. N. P. A. officials, both de- 
partments seem vital and progressive. 

Charles F. Hart, New York Times, and 
chairman of a special mechanical com- 
mittee, will tell members next week what 
an A. N. P, A. mechanical department 
could do if organized. Mr, Hart has 
frequently scored the lack of standardiza- 
tion in press room equipment. An A. N. 
P. A. department, it will be pointed out, 
could bring publishers and manufacturers 
together in a plan of standardization 
which would save both parties consider- 
able waste, time and money. Mr. Hart 
appointed several months ago to study 
this problem for the A. N. P. A., now 
has his findings ready, 

As the situation prevails today, news- 
papers frequently send representatives 
of their mechanical departments on in- 
spection trips to visit publishing plants to 
study press room and composing room 
improvements and innovations. 

An expert in A, N, P. A. employ could 
perform this function for the entire mem- 
bership. 

He would be the headquarters for ad- 
vice on all existing mechanical methods. 
He would look into and report on all 
new contrivances manufactured and 
offered for sale. He would visit mem- 
ber shops to advise and assist employes in 
the solution of mechanical problems. 
The membership would be kept up-to-date 
on mechanical matters, 

A.N.P.A. leaders describe a traffic de- 
partment as “a crying need of American 
publishers today.” 

Problems of newsprint transportation, 
it is pointed out, have been transferred 
from manufacturer to publisher shoulders 
Today when a publisher buys newsprint 
he pays the freight, a charge formerly 
met by the paper men. In other words, 
newsprint is now f.o.b. mill, instead of 
f.o.b. sidewalk. This has been the rule 
since 1917. 

Thus today freight matters coming be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and before transportation companies, 
must be met by the publishers individu- 


ally. And such matters naturally call for 
specialized and expert attention. 
To meet these problems some laree 


newsprint users have established their 
own traffic departments. But many traffic 
matters come up from time to time that 
are national in their scope. Freight rates. 
for instance, lack uniformity. Other op- 
portunities for a national organization to 
function might be listed —prohlems which 
might be handled for the benefit not only 
of the entire membership, but also matters 
relating to various groups and sections 
of the country. 

A.N.P.A. members, it is asserted, would 
profit enormously should the association 
build up and maintain a proper source of 
direction and initiative in traffic matters. 

An _ outstanding authority on traffic 
questions in the newspaper field is E. M. 
Antrim, of the Chicago Tribune, and 
chairman of the A.N.P.A. traffic com- 
mittee. His report is considered impor- 
tant convention business. 

The A.N.P.A. postal committee, headed 
by Mr. Barnum, is in the midst of a 
smashing drive for restoration of the 1920 
schedule of postal rates before the end 
of the present. session of Congress, and 
its report is of general interest. 

The A.N.P.A. is seeking to prove be- 
fore the Joint Congressional Postal Com- 
mission that not only is the Post Office 
Department losing business by charging 
rates on newspaper mail which are so 

(Continued on page 96) 
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PROBABLE AT THIS 


SESSION OF CONGRESS, IS BELIEF 


Post Office Officials Indicate They Will Continue Their Opposi- 
tion to Any Change—Hearings Resumed 
in Capital 


(By Telegraph to Eprror & PUBLISHER) 


ASHINGTON, April 15.—Post Of- 
fice Department officials made it 
clear this week that continued opposition 
by the Department to the proposed 
restoration of the 1920 postal rates on 
second class matter may be expected by 
the publishing interests to the finish of 
the present (Congressional battle to read- 
just rates. 

The Department has not, however, any 
proposal for further increases on peri- 
odicals or newspapers in contemplation, 
it was intimated. 

When the Special Joint Congressional 
Committee on postal rates resumed 
hearings Wednesday Joseph E. Stewart, 
chief executive assistant to Postmaster 
General Harry S. New reappeared to 
combat testimony given previously by 
Elisha Hanson, Washington representa- 
tive of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, George C. Lucas, of 
the American Publishers Conference, and 
other spokesmen for the publishing in- 
terests who had joined in urging an im- 
mediate return of the 1920 second class 
schedules. 

Mr. Stewart first referred to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hanson, stating that in 
his opinion Mr. Hanson’s testimony, be- 
sides asking for an early return to the 
1920 scale of postal rates, was more 
of a complaint that the Post Office 
Department did not supply needed trans- 
portation for the handling of daily news- 
papers where the railroads had taken 
off trains and where there was not an 
available train for service when needed 
by the publisher. The postal official in- 
dicated that the daily newspaper pub- 
lishers were now taking care of their 
interests either by their own truck serv- 
ice or by the utilization of that supplied 
by some outside organization. 

Considerable discussion ensued be- 
tween Mr. Stewart and members of the 
Committee as to the comparison of the 
kind of services that the publisher buys 
from these outside transportation agents 
and that which is furnished by the Post 
Office Department in the regular han- 
dling of second class mail. 

The Department’s spokesman took 
exception to the statement that the 
Department could buy this truck trans- 
portation at anywhere near the price the 
Department now pays to the railroads for 
a three foot space which would be the 
smallest unit they could buy in regular 
service. 

Mr. Stewart then took up the argu- 
ments of Mr. Lucas, presented last week 
in connection with the restoration of the 
1920 rates. He emphasized the fact that 
there had been various increases since 
1920 in the expense of the Post Office 
Department, including several wage in- 
creases and increased transportation costs 
that would approximate $200,000,000. 

He argued that this should be taken 
into consideration in making a division 
of the increases established by the War 
Revenue Act of 1917. 

He took issue with the statement of 
Mr. Lucas that 1920 was the point when 
publishers of newspapers and periodicals 
began seriously to divert their publica- 
tions from the Post Office Department. 
He submitted a statement showing the 
revenue at pound rates and the weight of 
such mail handled during the various 
years from 1918 to 1925. While he 
showed that this did show a reduction 
in 1921 over 1920, and in 1922 over 1921, 
the revenues continued to increase on a 
small percentage until in 1925 the reve- 
nues of the department were more than 
¢4.000,000 in excess for that of 1920, 
while the poundage had only increased 
in the five year period 41,000,000 Ibs. 

Mr. Stewart contended that this accom- 
plished the purpose of congress in estab- 
lishing these war rates of 1921 and 1922 
in that it brought a larger increase in 
revenue than it did in weight. 


On behalf of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Stewart also questioned the 
arguments of the second class interests 
that the return of the 1920 rates would 
be to the advantage of the Post Office 
Department in that it would return to 
the mails some 100,000,000 pounds of sec- 
ond class mail that is now distributed by 
other means. He attempted to show that 
this additional poundage would cost the 
department more than the revenue they 
would receive from the traffic but upon 
being questioned he admitted that he had 
applied to this tonnage the average rate 
now received from all second class mail 
instead of the higher rate that would ob- 
tain on this particular class of mail that 
would be returned. 

The session ended with a partial dis- 
cussion of free distributed publications. 
Mr. Stewart explained that the depart- 
ment is wunqualifiedly opposed to the 
granting of second class privilege to this 
class of publications as he declared it 
was admitted that they were designed 
primarily for advertising purposes and 
not for the purposes of dissemination of 
news, literature and the arts, as is re- 
quired of the publications that are granted 
this privilege. 

It is expected that the Joint Committee 
will hold an executive session early next 
week to determine its course. Observers 
here feel that no bill will be reported at 
this session. 


PRESS FREEDOM DENIED 


Jersey Sheriff Arrests News Woman in 
Textile Strike Zone 


A reporter and photographer were “ex- 
iled’ from Passaic, two reporters were 
thrown from a court for taking notes, 
and a newspaper woman was arrested this 
week during strike disturbances in and 
around Passaic, N. J. 

Chief of Police Richard O. Zober de- 
prived Ray Doyle and Jack Wallace, re- 
porter and photographer respectively of 
the New York Murror of their police 
cards and ordered them out of town 
“never to return,’ Philip A. Payne, man- 
aging editor of the Mirror, ordered the 
pair right back to Passaic as soon as 
they returned to the office. They went, 
with no trouble. 

Louis Stark, New York Times, and 
Jack Spewack, New York Evening 
Graphic, were the men ejected from a 
court room for taking notes during the 
arrangement of strikers. 

Esther Lowell, New York correspon- 
dent of the Federated Press, labor news 
service, was arrested in Garfield im- 
mediately after Sheriff George P. Nimmo 
of Bergen County had read the riot act on 
April 12. A policeman had twisted a 
New York woman’s wrist, thrown her 
to the ground, and beaten her. Miss 
Lowell reached down to assist the pros- 
trate woman to her feet. 

“Arrest that woman!” ordered the 
Sheriff, jerking his thumb towards Miss 
Lowell. 

Miss Lowell was taken to Garfield 
police headquarters and held for $10,000 
bail. After a night in jail, she was re- 
leased on $2,500 bond. 

She was in the court room when 
Spewack and Stark were thrown out. 

“They have torn up the Constitution 
in Bergen County,’ Miss Lowell said to 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

Miss Lowell was formerly with the 
San Francisco Bulletin and the Los An- 
gles Record. She is a graduate of the 
University of California. 


” 


Barstow Paper in New Home 
The Barstow (C€al.) Printer is now lo- 
cated in its.own cement building, which 
provides four times the floor space pre- 
viously devoted to the publication. New 
equipment has been added. 
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New Home for Paterson Call 


The Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
has started construction of a new $350,- 
000 building on Church street in the heart 
of the city. Colonial type architecture 
has been followed in the design of the 
building, in which will be incorporated 
all modern devices for labor-saving. 


Dailies Teaching Auto Driving 


The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
co-operating with the St. Paul Associa-| 
tion of Public and Business Affairs and 
Dunwoody Institute, is conducting a} 
school for women automobile drivers and) 
offers six free lectures on safe driving, 
beginning April 13. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Frank B. Noyes 


HE career of Frank B. Noyes, presi- 

dent of the Associated Press and of 
the Evening Star Newspaper Company, 
which publishes the Evening Star, oldest 
newspaper of the National Capital, has 
not been like that of a Horatio Alger 
hero who, starting from scratch or even 
with a handicap, eventually finds him- 
self in the vanguard of the race. Rather 
is it comparable to the progress of the 
relay-runner who, handed the baton by 
his fore-runner, together with a com- 
fortable lead, increases the latter and is 
ready to pass on the former with firm- 
ness and certainty. 
_Mr. Noyes was never a poor boy, 
either as regards the comforts and op- 
portunities of life, or in the sense of 
his ranking as an employe and execu- 
tive. The son of the late Crosby S. 
Noyes, for more than 40 years editor- 
in-chief and vice-president of the Star, 
he entered the business office at an age 
when he was compelled to mount a 
high stool in order to pass papers over 
the counter. While still a young man 
he had become business manager and 
treasurer, positions which he held until 
1901, when he moved to Chicago and 
became editor and publisher of. the 
Record-Herald of that city. 
Since 1894 Mr. Noyes had been a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the Associated Press. In 
1900, on the occasion of the reorganiza- 
tion of the newsgathering agency, he 
was elected president and in May of 
last year he completed his twenty-fifth 
consecutive term in that office. On that 
occasion impressive tribute was paid to 
him for his unremitting work on behalf 


of the public. The members gave him, 
a glowing golden bowl and a “Book oj} 
Remembrance” as _ keepsakes. The 
letters in the latter, written by his asso 
iates, really outshone the polish of the 
metal in the former. 

Always an enthusiastic and observant} 
traveller, Mr. Noyes made a semi-offi-| 
cial trip around the world in 1922-1928 
during which, in his person, the powél 
and prestige of the Associated Press| 
were recognized and honored in a variety) 
of ways while, as its president, he made’ 
a number of telling speeches in various 
important cities of the Orient. 

In 1923 the French ‘Government, 
through Ambassador Jusserand, mad 
Mr. Noyes. an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, a distinction conferred in recog”) 
nition of the invariable fairness, accut” 
acy and propriety of the Associated | 
Press reports both during and subse-| 
quent to the World War. 

In 1910, following a series of deaths) 
among the executive owners, he return 
to the Washington Star as president 0!) 
the company which publishes it. The 
personal characteristics of such an @© 
ecutive are about what one would be led 
to expect by his record. His silences 
are, perhaps, less frequent than those) 
of Calvin Coolidge, meaning that they, 
last longer. Perhaps, too, they are more, 
affable. Like the President, when he 
has something to say he possesses a flow, 
of language which is as satisfactory 4°) 
it is unexpected. He says himself that! 
his career, especially that part connected) 
with the A.P.. has been featured by M6) 
outstanding achievements but work. € 
enjoys yachting. 


{FFECTIVE liason between members 
+ of the Associated Press and the A. P. 
xecutive staff and directorate was ac- 
ymplished this year. For the first time 
ie 40 members of the four divisional 
dvisory boards were named by vote of 
iembers of their own state A. P. asso- 


| J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette 


ations, becoming the elected 
‘en of their respective groups. These A. 
state organizations in a_ resolution 
issed last year at the annual meeting 
ere expressly recognized as the “ad- 
‘sories” of the management. 
Chairmen of three divisional advisory 
bards have made suggestions to the man- 
eement. They are: J. N. Heiskell, 
ittle Rock (Ark.) State Gazette, south- 
in division; Richard Hooker, Springfield 
epublican, eastern division, and Hugh 


spokes- 


| Powell, Coffeyville (Kan:) Journal,: 


ntral division. 

What the A. P. members thus asked 
om the directorate is herewith sum- 
iarized. 

The Southern advisory board met at 
Hlanta, with representatives present from 
‘ch of the 11 states of the division. 
Mr. Heiskell was delegated to present 
{ the directors a recommendation that 
t report should contain more interpre- 
tive matter. 

“Tt is not meant, of course, that the 
sociated Press should depart from per- 
ct impartiality or discuss matters as 
fwspaper editorials do,’ he explained. 
“If the word ‘interpretative’ should 
-m to connote expression of opinion or 
‘fawing of deductions we could use the 
wrds ‘explanatory’ or ‘informative’ as 
iscriptive terms for this kind of mat- 
'. What is desired is the illuminating 
ierpretation of facts and background 
ul antecedent circumstances, even if such 
-cumstances need go back centuries 
10 history. 

“The interpretative matter might be in- 
ded in the news dispatch or follow 
or be the subject of a separate article. 
‘It happened that on the day of the 
ithern Advisory Board meeting an At- 
fa paper published a Paris dispatch 


| an independent service, dealing with - 


| French cabinet situation, which was 
‘ctive in that it conveyed the informa- 
Wi that although cabinet ministers may 
inge frequently, nobody else in a goy- 
ment department is changed, and there- 
e the government - functions uninter- 
ltedly—more so indeed than does the 
ernment of the U. S., when a cabinet 
‘ages with a change in the Presidency. 
It seems that with Premiers occupying 
) stage at Paris and receiving the at- 
eion of the world, every newspaper 
ild recently have welcomed a dispatch 
correspondence giving a clear under- 
iding of the powers and functions of 
2 French president. 

How many people in the United States 
erstand, for example, for all they have 
el in news dispatches, why it is that 
| Greek government is subject to so 
juent and radical changes? 

never understood the revolutionary 


WHAT A.P. 


Chairmen of District Advisory Boards, 
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MEMBERS ASKED FROM DIRECTORS 


H. J. Powell, Coffeyville (Kan.) 


Journal 


situation in China until it was explained 
to me by a United States army officer 
who had spent years in that country. The 
chief foreign correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News recently said in a remi- 
niscent article that he had performed the 
feat of getting in the old Chicago Record 
a story of more than half a column 
long by obtaining from a Chinese in 
Chicago a statement on the situation in 
China and that Victor F. Lawson had 
written on the margin of that issue of 
the paper “This is good journalism,’ 

“Too often the public reads of events 
with little understanding of the back- 
ground or circumstances. I know no bet- 
ter way to describe interpretative reports 
than to say that they should be what a 
person would hear if he should sit down 
and talk with a native of a foreign 
country or a student of- certain -questions 
or an explorer or traveler, 

“The American people could be vastly 
informed through linking up with the 
news of the day the resources in knowlI- 
edge of history, economics and science 
possessed by the professors in American 
colleges and universities. An event that 
to the man of average intelligence and 
information is a marvel may be to the 
historian or the economist or the scien- 
tist merely a recurrence no more remark- 
able than the recurrence of the tides of 
the sea. 

“An arrangement might be made with 
the National Geographic Society for inter- 
pretative matter dealing with subjects in 
its field. An article describing the to- 
pography and the rivers in the regions of 
Europe which have recently had serious 
floods would have been of great interest. 

“Perhaps greater care and discrimina- 
tion would be required in the interpreta- 
tion of domestic than of foreign events. 
But that interpretation of domestic events 
is practicable is shown by those inter- 
pretative dispatches that are published in 


Norman B. Black, Minot (N. D.) 
News and Fargo Forum 


Richard Hooker, Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican 


identical words in newspapers of widely 
differing political and economic views. 
Of the increasing vogue of the interpreta- 
tive correspondent in Amreican journal- 
ism I know I need not speak to publish- 
ers and editors.” 

The report of the eastern division, pre- 
sented by Mr. Hooker, was chiefly con- 
cerned with the organization and ad- 
ministration of state A. P. associations. 

“In order to promote the further use- 
fulness of the state associations and the 
largest. attendance at their meetings, it 
is respectfully suggested that it would 
be helpful if the board of directors should 
cause a statement to be issued to the gen- 
eral membership, calling attention to the 
fact that the meeting of the state associa- 
tions are asked to consider highly im- 
portant questions,” this report stated. 

“Such a statement might also call at- 
tention, if it should seem appropriate to 
the directors to the fact that, while the 
state associations are purely advisory 
bodies, membership in which is voluntary, 
their recommendations will naturally have 
weight with the management in making 
decisions of practical importance and that, 
therefore, any member who wishes to in- 
fluence as largely as possible, the decision 
of matters affecting his own interests, 
should be present, or be responsibly rep- 
resented, at state association meetings. 

“For the proper development and co- 
ordination of news gathering by State 
Associations, it is respectfully requested 
that the Associated Press furnish each 
state or regional group with a map simi- 
lar to the one prepared for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association, showing the loca- 
tion of each member newspaper and the 
territory it is expected to cover for the 
State Association and the general ser- 
vice. 

“The Advisory Board feels that there 
is still some uncertainty and difference 
of interpretation in various member offices 
as to what, under the regulations of the 


F. A. Miller, South Bend (Ind.) 


Tribune 


Totaling 40 Members, Make Suggestions for Improving Service 
in Annual Reports 


Associated Press may be done in incor- 
porating facts from Associated Press 
stories in articles prepared by the 
staff reporters of member papers. A 
letter from the general manager to 
a Massachusetts member, written in 
June, 1925, covered this matter briefly 


R. E. Ellinwood, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Star 


and admirably. The Advisory Board, en- 
dorsing the recommendation of the Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont joint-state association, 
is of the opinion that it will be help- 
ful to many offices, if the interpretation 
of the rules, which Mr. Cooper then gave, 
is generally available by order of the 
directors. 

“The Advisory Board is, however, 
mindful of the fact that if permission is 
to be continued for the incorporation of 
facts for Associated Press stories in 
stories by staff reporters this privilege 
must not be abused and that if it should 
be abused, it might have to be withdrawn. 


“The Advisory Board wishes to place 
on record its approval of the general 
improvement in the writing of Associated 
Press dispatches. It believes that the 
greater freedom which has been allowed 
to correspondents in making their re- 
ports vivid and interesting, can be con- 
tinued without the sacrifice of that scru- 
pulous regard for accuracy, which has 
always been and must be the first 
requirement of Associated Press dis- 
patches. The Advisory Board wishes also 
to record its approval of the so-called 
‘fixed features,’ sent out regularly on 
scheduled days, and believes that they 
have become a valuable part of the Asso- 
ciated Press service.” 


The report of the central division, rep- 
resenting 40 per cent of the total A. P. 
membership, as presented by Mr. Powell, 
took the form of results obtained from a 
questionnaire. 

The questionnaire sent out to 470 mem- 
bers in the central division, and answered 
by 167, discusses 19 subjects regarding 
the A. P. service, with recommendations 
and suggestions for improvement. The 
replies were accepted by the board to 
be digested and acted upon if advisable. 

Expressions of opinion were evenly 
divided answering one question as to 
whether or not the membership would 
suggest fines or other forms of dis- 
cipline for infractions of the A. P. rule 
forbidding member papers from furnish- 
ing news to non-member papers. Of 
83 newspaper editors replying to this 
question 40 were affirmative and 43 nega- 
tive. 

Those who answered the questionnaire 
were overwhelmingly opposed to any 
further reduction in the volume of crime 
news carried by the A. P. with the vote 
30 in favor and 87 against. Members 
supplying specific suggestions on this 
question, which was number eight of the 
19 queries in the questionnaire, objected 
to the manner in which the A, P. handled 
the Rhinelander case in White Plains, N. 
Y. One member wanted “all smut 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Gallery of Associated Press Advisory Board Members 


Forty Members Who Made Annual 
Suggestions For Service Improvements 


Victor H. ‘Hanson, Birmingham (Ala.) 
News 


J. Tracy Garrett, Burlington (Ia.) | 
Hawk-Eye 


A. G. Carter, Port Worth (Tex.) James MacMullen, San Diego (Calif.) 
Star Telegram Union & Tribune 


F. G. Bell, Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News 


O. S. Warden, Great Falls (Mont.) | 
Tribune 


M9 C. E. Muchmore, Ponca City (Okla.) C. A. Webb, Asheville (N. C.) j 
News Citizen 


| Robert W. Bingham, Louisville (Ky.) pe Se cece se a C. H. Morden, Portland (Ore.) : 
| Courier-Journal and Times 


Powell Glass, Lynchburg (Va.) ¥ : Oregonian 
lecave 8 Chas. P. Manship, Baton Rouge (La.) 
| State Times 


A. L. Glasmann, Ogden (Utah) W. J. Pape, Waterbury (Conn.) E. K. Gaylord, Oklah Cit AS : ; a 
Standard-Examiner Republican and American Oklah, chon Sit Ce: C. C. Hamlin, Colorado Springs (Cole 


Oklahoman and Times Gazette & Telegraph 
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Gallery of Associated Press Advisory Board Members 


Four Divisional Boards Function 
Under Rule Created Last Year 


W. B. Bryant, Paterson (N. J.) eee Wm. T. Evjue, Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Press-Guardian x : ; : 


Times 


G. W. Gardner, Jr.. Greerwood (S. C.) Lawrence D. Tyson, Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Index-Journal Sentinel 


~ 


William C. Van Cleve, Moberly (Mc : i Be . Frederick E. Murphy, Minneapolis 
Monitor & Index ot j ( es ie | ; (Minn.) Tribune 


W. Roy Ronald, Mitchell (S. D.) 
Republican 


W. Guy Tetrick, Clarksburg (W. Va.) as, eo i. i Las Louis B. Tobin, Lincoln (Neb.) 
Exponent Star 
John H. Harrison, Danville (Ill.) Henry Walser, Hazleton 


Commercial News Standard-Sentinel 


P. Hall, Jamestown (N. Y.) A. R. Treanor, Saginaw (Mich.) 


Frank S. Baker, Tacoma (Wash.) Joseph B. Finan, Cumberland (Md.) 
Journal News & Courier 


Ledger Times 
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NEW YORK ADDRESSES OF VISITING PUBLISHERS 


Pi a nN ano rc pm 


Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram........+++++ setestuart of. Perry: \fi- cere Waldorf-Astoria 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal......-+.+++++ John S. Knight ......... Biltmore Hotel 
° Te Es ESALEY,) cjeicie nv viewwle slelels Astor Hotel 
Akron (Ohio) Times-PressS......-++eeeeeees Allied Newspapers, Inc..250 Park Ave. 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union.......++«+++: TMD Ae Sullivane ace creer Knickerbocker Hotel 
Albany (N. Y.) News and Gynn Jee Arnold” fener c/o J. M. Branham Co. 
Knickerbocker Press ......-++++eeeeeeeeee Arthur D. Hecox ........ 342 Madison Ave. 
Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call.........---- Royal W. Weiler ....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Clarence J. Smith ..... . Waldorf-Astoria 
Peter W. Leisenring .... Waldorf-Astoria 
Alliance (Ohio) Review......--+--+.++eesee- Paul G. Siddall ........ Knickerbocker Hotel 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune.......----.++ee-ee- Theodore Arter, Jr......- Empire Hotel 
Herbert D. Brauff ....... Empire Hotel 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror...........-+s-eese+e DMN Sloper caret aae.. Waldorf-Astoria 
H. L. Johnston Waldorf-Astoria 
EAC ing cs ot i a Mn? Waldorf-Astoria 
F. G. Pearce ........--.+¢ ‘ ap . 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder............ Gardiner Kline .......... a Coa nan BE: 
Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel ...........-++++ Fi. > Wmerson ......:-- a org tae 
It. <Desauiniers ....... Tpemisial eae 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Press....-...++++++: L. Lyle Kinmonth ...... Waiioe keto 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizem........-+++.+-+% Charles A. Webb ........- Waldorf-Astoria 
Asheville (N. C.) Times ....-......2000¢ Dal Si Wiasieoc chins cacaleas WaldorfuA storia 
Ashtabula (Ohio) Star-Beacon.........+++- @. An (Rowley ..2.60. 55-0 Waldort: Astonia 
Athens (Ohio) Messenger... ...-.-+++++++++ TeATWi.~ Buabi Leen McAlpin Hotel 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution..........-..+-- uo Boye. se ht Mahle NAT RSH SEMEL OCA 
; So Veal ia one Ambassador Hotel 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal.......-..-..++++++5- John S. Cohen .........- RANSee cle Hotel 
, j : ae. Charles D. Atkinson +++ Roosevelt Hotel 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Press-Union Ena ode Albert JAlReyl Beene Winldorf- Astoria 
Attica (Ind.) Ledger-Tribune aia akehatelevie\statetsis Tie Frank McDormand, Jr. Pennsylvania Hotel 
Attleboro (Mass. ) SUES OAC OREGON TO 10 OPMOMCAIN GIT. Svscceegee Cadillac Hotel 
Augusta (Ga.) Herald ......--.+-ee- esses Bowdre Phinizy ......... Snap. Ilene! % 
, James C, Harrison ...... Empire Hotel 
Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser-Journal........ Victor J. Callanan ... Waldorf-Astoria 
Baltimore (Md.) News .....+.--++sereeeeed Johny’ He ‘Cullens.e6) sa... Fraternity Club 
38th St.-Madison Ave. 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun.....-..0++eeee seer eee Paul Patterson .........- Biltmore Hotel 
Joseph A. Blondell .....- Biltmore Hotel 
Wm. F. Schmick ........ Biltmore Hotel 
Barre (Vt.) Times.......--..+s+seereesees ¥. E. Langley «e+ee+--+Martinique Hotel 
Batavia (N. Y.) Ne@WS.....---seeeeeeeeees G. S. Griswold ..........c/o McKinney & Sons 
19 W. 44th Street 
Bath (Me.) Daily Times.....+--+++e++++-- Harry ©. Webber ....--..St. James Hotel 
Baton-Rouge (La.) State-Times & 
Morning Advocate ....-.-+-+++++eerreees Charles P. Manship ..... Roosevelt Hotel 
2D sp, Mans ip mae cee ierisis:- Roosevelt Hotel 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Hnquirer & News.-.-A, LL. Miller ..........-- Waldorf-Astoria 
Bayonne (N. J.) Times... ...+----seeereee I oe uazarus! 2a een. 3ayonne, N. J. 
SCS NWER IEP ETIIC! WASecoce sc 3ayonne, N. J. 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise-Journal.....-- Ts Las, Mapes i crierrcetcter Astor Hotel 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) Tribune.......----++-- James H. March ...i..:- Waldorf-Astoria 
Beloit (Wis.) NeWS.....-----seeesersecee B Bidred eee. Commodore Hotel 
sae sels ; 
R.F., Collins ......-----. Commodore Hote’ 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times....-....+.-- TM. LAtch@ajocee eters Martinique Hotel 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal........-+--+++++-- Wim. H. Foster oc.c.s-+-- 15 East 40th St. 
Julius Mathews .......- 1h East 40th St. 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette....-.--.s-++s+-> Prudden, King & Prudden.J70 Madison Ave. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press & Leaders... R. EB. Bennett ..........Astor Hotel 
F. W. Spaulding ......../ Astor Hotel 
L. §S. Ohubbuck ......... Astor Hotel 
Birmingham (Ala.) News ...--+-++++++++-> Victor H.. Hanson. ....... laa Hotel 
Bisbee (Ariz.) Review ...-+-+--+++++++s3: Goan. Dodeenecccrecisesi 99 John Street 
Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin..........---- W. Kee Maxwell....... seSt- J AIeR Hotel 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph........++-+- OO Marquis: je wcies's:siine Knickerbocker Hotel 
Davis Merwin .......--- Vanderbilt Hotel 
Boston (Mass.) American & Advyertiser...Tom J. Sinnott seleciyieis)+/otere Astor Hotel 
Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor.. Willis J. Abbot.......-.. Lotos Club 
Norman §. Rose ....-.--Murray Hill Hotel 
Charles HB. Jarvis ....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston (Mass.) Globe.......-+++eeeseeree> Charles H. Taylor ....-- c/o American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 
~ 270 Madison Ave. 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript.......---+++6-> a eae vee ayepiscere Bae a 
Henry Z UG sisi sisisisters aza Hote 
Bradford (Pa.) Star & Record.......-+--- R. P. Habgood .......- Biltmore Hotel 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald......-+.++++++ Richard Howell .......--- Astor oe 
Todd Barton ........--+- Astor Hote 
i TT i .....Commodore Hotel 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram-Post.......-- Edward Flicker .....---- ore 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Times.,......--..+++- Kendall B. Cressey ....-. c/o Benjamin & Kentonor, 
2 West 45th St. 
ri - rier News- . 
pene? ne Kye uEd ‘ ae Daan Charles J. Harkrader ....Empire Hotel 
Brockville (Ont.) Recorder-Times........-- Rt. Hon. Geo. P. Graham. Vanderbilt Hotel 
x Y. ¥.) Sttandard Union........ R. F. R. Huntsman ....- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sh adaeten iat) de Theodore O. Bosshard.... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
hin’ ‘ourier-Star....i.-ssveees W. J. Conners, Jr.......Vanderbilt Hotel 
Be ae Ng Wea . Clifford Murray ...--+--- Vanderbilt Hotel 
3 N. Y.) Es cco an Se eRe Burrows Matthews ..---- Waldorf-Astoria 
see a Aa eee es duit, ee Ao ae ...Joseph F. Melia ..-----+- MeAlpin Hotel 
Buftalo (Nie) Cbimestee ye meee tii: Norman BE. Mack ....--- Plaza Hotel 
aah iat Seen i Philip F. Metz ...-..---- Yale Gluh 
William James ......-+-- 
H. BE. Pocock .....----++-. 
Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Hye........+.--++- John F. D. Aue .......0. Astor Hotel 
Cambridge (Md.) Banner.......-..+.++--+ P. Watson Web .....---- Pennsylvania Hotel 


Camden (N. J.) Courier & Post Telegram..y David Stern 


Walter L. Tushingham...Astor Hotel 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Southeast 


Missourian .......---+eeee cece rec eecerce Fred Naeter .........-:- Brevoort Hotel 
George Naeter .......--- Brevoort Hotel 
Catbonddle (Pa.)) Leader avec tae iene DPUCIO meee taieiae rele Commodore Hotel 
Casper (Myo.) Tribune-Herald.......-..-- G. Gh Prudden «2. .cse--s 270 Madison Ave, 
tek -Pruddeny o.stcsecs 270 Madison Ave. 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette:........-.--- Robert L. Smith .......- 
Wm. E. Chilton, Jr...... ; f 
slo d s 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail.............+--- B. H. Anderson ........ Pr aN oe 
Charleston (S. C.) Post ........++++e+---- |, R. Waring .......--- Kulekerbocker Hotel 
Charlotte (N. C.) News.......-+-sseseees IW Ga DOW! fie ete ste atelsjelni Astor Hotel 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News.......---++++-+- Walter C. Johnson ...... Astor Hotel 


Cranston Williams ...... 
(Representing S.N.P.A.) Waldorf-Astoria 


QGhester , CPa.) STimesine sen a xcteiasuie lets Gharles WR Lone. cnc sic Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank C. Wallace ....... Roosevelt Hotel 

Chicago (Ill.) Journal .................+5- W. Frank Dunn ........ Waldorf-Astoria 

Chicago (Ill.) Tribune... 000 0. cjews eee Col. R. R. McCormick .. Waldorf-Astoria 
S. E. Thomason ........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Peet. Parsons oo. ciscicm « Waldorf-Astoria 
AS W.. Crawford. s. 2.2.06 Waldorf-Astoria 
FSPM... Antrim ecco sisesiece Waldorf-Astoria 
Dr W.. MeMahon'ee otis... 

: ‘ Wiel, Whaitenses.<sanie Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial Tribune....Warry W. Brown ........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati. (Ohio), Post... 20 cece ees eewnes Frank W.: Rostock ...... Roosevelt Hotel 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) ORpoaent 2.7). fs10..1ies W. Guy Detrick .0..055... Knickerbocker Hotel 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Register.............. GSP: Clark \. Wee Martinique Hotel 

Mrs2.G.) Ps Olarky te sence Martinique Hotel 


Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address 
Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle.....-.-- M. Stratton Foster ...... Astor Hotel 
Clearfield (Pa.) ProgressS....--.++++-+++++0> G. A, Stewart siecle’ Ansonia Hotel 
Clearwater (Fla.) Sun.....---.+e++--+ee-> J. R. Brumby <yeciwcivieis Empire Hotel 
Cleveland (Ohio) NeWS.....-+++eeeeeeeeee George F. Moran ++++-+Roosevelt Hotel 
Clinton (la.) Herald. .......--++eeeeeeeeee li, Mw Michelsen ........ Biltmore Hotel 
Coatesville (Pa.) Record.....--+++-+e+++-- C. H. Heintzelman ...... 427 Lexington Ave. 
Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal.......-.+...--- Hd.) Powell) Giisiemce sei Waldorf-Astoria 
Colorado Springs (Colo.) Gazette-Telegraph.T, Newels .........--++- Biltmore Hotel 

G.1C) Hamline. ccc-t1 Biltmore Hotel 
Columbia (S. ©.) Record..........-seeee5s R. Chariton Wright ..-.- Vanderbilt Hotel 
Columbia (S..C.) State..........+---2+-, F, ©. Whithers ..........Astor Hotel 
Columbus (Neb.) Telegram........-.+.++-- ‘A UH. Backusiacenesceine 
Concord (N. C.) Tribune.....--..++s+++++- J. 0B Sherill Sons veces Empire Hotel 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader........---+++++-++J John F. Rolfe ........-- McAlpin Hotel 
Cortland (N. Y.) Stamdard........-.--+.-- William H. Clark ....... 

BHdw. H. Clark .......0. 
Cumberland (Md.) Times............++-+-+. Tosph), Ba Minan sya -.-McAlpin Hotel 
Dallas (Tex.) Ne@WS «.scersseeee eseeeceeeG, B. Dealey ...........Roosevelt Hotel 

He Bo) Doran were cetiecisee Roosevelt Hotel 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald............--. Thomas C. Gooch ....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News........-- Weeds, Parrett): meme sate Astor Hotel 
Davenport (Ia.) Times.....-.---++-++se+s- Hoge) Adleris. scmicei ss ree Astor Hotel 

Philip D. Adler ........Astor Hotel 
Danville (Va.) Register & Bee....-...++--- Mr. & Mrs. R.-D.- James, 

Apes” WAS SIOD Os oOo we... Waldorf-Astoria 

Dayton (Ohio) Herald-Journal..........--- HUGS Burka ciemere cote Astor Hotel 

Dwight Young ...... ....Astor Hotel 

Delmar Hughes .......-- Astor Hotel 

Ralph M. Jones ......-..4 Astor Hotel 
Denver (Colo.) Post, «0.25 02 -i-omesiiees = F. G. Bonfils: ....+......~. Waldorf-Astoria 
Denton (Tex.) “Record-Chronicle......0.... Will C.' Edwards ..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Des Moines. (Ia.) Capital.........-.+.----- Lafayette Young, Jr. ....Roosevelt Hotel 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune........, Fohn~ Cowles! wejasile siete ister Plaza Hotel 

Gardner Cowles, Jr. ....-- Plaza Hotel 
Detroit (Mich.) NEWS......-c+esececeecsss Hi. Ponting, Aeieeic so ctae-ale mir 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune........0.¥+ +4 J. BE. Rockwell ..........1457 Broadway 
Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Herald.......-... F. W. Woodward ....... _c/o Aleorn & Seymour, 

Weeds ALNOE Seiciclevcicic setts 270 Madison Ave, 
East Liverpool (Ohio) Review-Tribune..... TS. Brush ieca sie iolslsre Waldorf-Astoria 

Touis His Brush’ |... ccs Waldorf-Astoria 

Roy D. Moore ........-- Waldorf-Astoria 
Bast St. Louis. (111.)) Jourmali cs ces eicuaercst George B. David ........ 110 BE. 42nd St. 
Baston) (Pa.) Express), .jctslacchisterele ster teria J. Hi: McGrath’ < 0.0 tists. 5 

J. L. Stackhouse ........ 
Easton (Pa.) Free Press.......... ...--..John W. Manm .-........ Empire Hotel 
Edmonton (Alta.) Journal................5 John. M, Imrie .s....-... Waldorf-Astoria 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News::......-...e+-+- D. A. McKenzie ......... Astor Hotel 

OG, B. Strohn] [2.9 sous. ,.Astor Hotel 
Blizabeth °(N. J.) imes:e- cee cesar Herbert Krancer ........ 395 Riverside Drive 


Plmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette-Advertiser...Frank E. Tripp 


John T. Calkins .... 19 W. 44th St. 


rie (Pa.)° Times's. csi msck see sie er eee John J. Mead, Sr. .. }. Roosevelt Hotel 
John J. Mead, Jr. ..... «Roosevelt Hotel 
Hiizabeth (N-2S2)) FOuUrma cic rerctercicielele siesta Fred. L. Crane .......... Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elmer H#. amare, RR Ss Elizabeth, N. 7. 
George 'W. Swift™.... ‘Bi * 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier-Journal.......... Ed. = WORN! cieteccrsiare eiainiele pee ss 
Fall’ River’ (Mass)? Globes..i2 vcressteleteeteteeee Henry F. Nickerson ..... Broadway Central 
Fred. J. Tangney ....... Broadway. Central 
Fargo (N: D-)) Worm ace iei-teleintos seid N. B. Black ......-+.s0. Plaza Hotel 
Norman D. Black ....... Plaza Hotel 
Findlay (Ohio) Courier Republican......-.. Lloyd N. Heminger ...... Knickerbocker Hotel 


Ft. Scott (Kan.) Tribune-Monitor......... George W. Marble ...... McAlpin Hotel 
Ft. Smith (Ark.) Record-Southwest 


AMCTICAN 2... eee tee eee eee eee eens J. S. Parksyedec see Commodore Hotel 
Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette......... L. G. Ellinglaiwn; 2. .:2-0s Waldorf-Astoria 
Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram & A. ‘Scha'eferice.. .o scieriesters Astor Hotel 
Record-Telegram 2.)<ij.w sjseciscniheisie erie As G. Carter ease nee Roosevelt Hotel 
James M. North, Jr. ....Astor Hotel 
B. N. Honea 6. scenic Astor Hotel 
Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald.............-. Wayne W. Bleakley .... Waldorf-Astoria 
James B. Borland .....-. Cadillac-Yates Hotel 
George A. Fahey ..... ...Knickerboecker Hotel 
Freeport (N. Y.) Review.....5.<..0-.0.--sssJames MW. Stiles) ..fote ces Freeport, L. I. 
John M. Mears ......-... Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Galveston (Dex) News cree Louis ©..HWibert 7... ccc McAlpin Hotel 
Gary (ind.) Post-Tribune. i.us.c. ends «po Lt, SSRYVOSL) @ cae ceeeees Waldorf-Astoria 
Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette.................4 James W. Atkins ........ Martinique Hotel 
Geneva (N. ¥.) Times.................... G. B. Williams: so-cn mt) 44th Street Hotel 
J es W. A. Gracey .......-+- 44th Street Hotel 
Gloversville {GN ¥<)) Herald... sensei Emmett H. Cullings .... Waldorf-Astoria 
5 Flora M. Oullings ...... Waldorf-Astoria 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader-Republican....F. L. Rogers .......-- .. Waldorf-Astoria 
BE. H. Mills’ ...........- Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald............. A. H. Vandenberg ......Biltmore Hotel 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press.............. Edmund W. Booth ....... Plaza Hotel 
Greenville (8S. Ok) “Ne@wse..conan ccc oe IBOH., Pesees meme rete Empire Hotel 
Re CAP CA COM ateimisiete wis aoier Empire Hotel 
Greenwood (S. ©.) Index-Journal......... G. W. "Gardner, Jr-.-... Waldorf-Astoria 
Greensburg (Pa.) Morning Review- 
ba Of 00 oY: Sea NS ere PEER EOITS chy iso.) oes occ BH. Arthur Sweeny .....- Knickerbocker Hotel 
Robert B. Herbert ...... Knickerbocker Hotel 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail........... 2) i) Phillips se eee Waldorf-Astoria 
Wm. P. Lane, Jr. ...0-- Waldorf-Astoria 
Lewis T. Byron ........- Waldorf-Astoria 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator............-... Hoyas Kersh eaitce irre Commodore Hotel 
James BR. Allan .......- Commodore Hotel 
Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post............. Wir, Sparkes ue cee Astor Hotel 
Hanovers (has) Suni ene eee eee eee Hugh B. Hostetter ...... Cadillae Hotel 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News............ Richard H. H. Wharton. .Plaza Hotel 
Homer BH. Mover ........ McAlpin Hotel 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph............../ A; R. Michener ....:. <1 Astor Hotel 
BH. J. Stackpole, Jr. ..... Astor Hotel 
Harry A. Wry 26-2 sccce Astor Hotel 
Haverhill’ (Mass.)| Gazette. .a.nuis cmeien Robert L. Wright,.....-. Vanderbilt Hotel 
Hazelton, (Ba-). Speaker... .o2.0 4b ic. ees Je ks. Dershuck>. ter. sims Waldorf-Astoria 
Hazelton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel......... Henry Walser, .).).. 0). 1-' Waldorf-Astoria 
High Point (N. C.) HEnterprise.........0.0.4 J. PS Rowleyani. se. + scr Roosevelt Hotel 
Be A. Cechlitstemmies\a>ileter 
Hudsony(Mass.)) Suns tacts ccc eee ites Dustin Lucier’ +. .....:.- Martinique Hotel 


Hudson (N. Y.) Star 


Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser... ..-.0.. HH. (ong cee ele Vanderbilt Hotel 
Huntsville (Alas), Tim Catn.ojciactp chaz eters Mr. & Mrs. J. B. Pierce. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News & Herald........ Wy.) Xf DOT ERI ters cielo ferns St. James Hotel 
. F C. L. Nicholson ........- St. James Hotel 
Indianapolis: ((Ind.)i Newsiee.%cis.iclee eset Warren ©. Fairbanks .... 
z 5 Hilton U. Brown .......-. Astor Hotel 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star............0.ses: BF. Lawrenceiic.<..-. Vanderbilt Hotel 
James A. Stuart ....... . Vanderbilt Hotel 
Ithaca (N. Y.). Jourmal-News ......>5.....Jo0hn W. Baker wisc-ss ..St. James Hotel 
Jackson (Miss-) Sumi... 2) seaoeumenncas Frederick Sullens ......-. St. James Hotel 
Vacksons (ems) MSU essere niclheisleeieie aetelerees Oo DR: ieigtord’.. 2+. ....St. James Hotel 
Albert A. Stone ........ St. James Hotel 
TAMACH, (leks). EPOSSieclerosieicie SO «ee Benjamin Marvin ....... 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal............... Frederick P. Hall ....... Knickerbocker Hatel 


Henri M. Hall ........ ..Kniekerbocker Hatel 


secstersteee -,e/o J. P. MeKinney & Son, 


eaeUs ee: dr areie tele arararekenaeere Emory ©. Van Loan .... Knickerbocker Hotel 
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Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address ; j 
ity i ronicle & New London (Conn.) Day................. Theodore Bodenwein ..... Knickerbocker Hotel j 
"Saga Aoeee ‘ re sae Bhs rayatevaeniie «5% VOSEDM, ZOLA wateye andesite Frost, Landis & Kohn, 250 Orvin G. Andrews ....... Knickerbocker Hotel } 
Park Ave. New Orleans (La.) Ttem-Tribwwe,......... James M. Thomson ...... Vanderbilt Hotel 5 ' 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post.......... W. Laurence Dickey -+--Roosevelt Hotel A. G. Newmyer ......... Vanderbilt Hotel | 
Marion B. Sharp ........ Roosevelt Hotel New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune....... L..K. Nicholson-~.-22sn ices ' 
Ralphy Hilis Meee Roosevelt Hotel NC weasVONce American) we oho lane «Hugh B, Murray ...... 235 Witham St, N. ¥. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Kansan................ Way an Bailegne. sso cee ... Waldorf-Astoria H. M. Alexander Btewemne 1$34—Broadway | 
manresiOrty (MG.)) Star . cick yesten secs A, We Greel .......005.5 15 Hast 40th St. New York Herald Tribune................ Howard ‘Davis... =. 2 S 
meenosne( Wis.) NGWS. .. 506s cece ce tc ase. HieS. Kingsley .. .2.5esee Ansonia Hotel \ Porter Caruthers ........ = 
Rumeeport, (Tenn.) Times... .....5...0.... homas: H. Pratt) o.oo ee Astor Hotel p ASH Burns: see ——- j 
\mermpston (N. Y.) Freeman...........5.05- WAH we KAOCK © ctr. cio ene Waldorf-Astoria New York Journal of Commerce........... Mason Peters ......<.:225 2 Broadway 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal............3.6.. red) Tf. Bonham .....-.. Knickerbocker Hotel New York Daily News................. Roy C. Holliss == 25 Park Place — f i 
Deval LMIMONE eie.c Selene Knickerbocker Hotel i : “"*John W. Barnhart ...... 25 Park—Place t 
mroxyille (Tenn.) Sentinel .-2. 0)... ese. ds Mr. & Mrs. Wiley L. Mor- : New York Daily News Record............. EB. W. Fairchild a ——s { 
BE AUIUE  ohayei setataievate)eracashaberseare Waldorf-Astoria Melbourne Smith ........ 
fueewomer (Ihd.) Tribune ..........6 cece ace ed John Arthur Kautz ......! Astor Hotel Edward Doorly <.......22 : <> 
femora CN. Ef.) Citizen... ...cee..sses Edward J. Gallagher -++-Martinique Hotel Raleigh 1, Curtis........ : 
‘Lafayette (Ind.) Journal-Courier.......... Henry W. Marshall ..... McAlpin Hotel New Yorks Hyening Post-.......::..0...... JohnEC Se Martin =sssseee 20 Vesey St. 
Peace’: “CE 1a.)) edger -ii.. veins ec sele coal. s wonTte Malian... teeta Waldorf-Astoria Charles ©. Lane ........29 Vesey St. 
Sam H. *Farabee ......... Waldorf-Astoria ING Wa MorkA Sun! Commi aai tana iten. soe William T. Dewart ...... 280 Broadway 
saster (Pa.) Intelligencer & Ne weVorle Worldnet aad. ae teens See 2 J. F. Bresnahan ......... 
ee socrnat + gh ee aS ee J. Hale Steinman ....... Yale Club, 38, West 5ist St. W AEN eek Mee 
ue Et eteimman) :). sates Yale Club, 33° West 51st St. Ralph Pulitzer | 
Lawrence (Mass.) Hagle-Tribune.........../ Alexander H. Rogers ....Knickerbocker Hotel IN GWwaeV ODES WiGHiCMa meh evae een | <i on oe. S. M. Williams ... ; 
George A. Mellen ........ Knickerbocker Hotel He B: Swope ‘occ. 56c.000. ' 
Irving B. Rogers ........ Knickerbocker Hote] Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette............ Asm Ce DONE ra stncncemiett: Roosevelt Hotel | 
Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram............... Be Ss. Banas etehy crarerestals ae bi age bsrasel x. Ze acer Sacra hs prea! Celie | 
DP ANOW Biel alu) die) 'vid_6's olaleicivlc o siele =a ohn C » wChropp .....J cAlpin Norfol E er-Disps - sa Ss. RE LONER coe aoe ae Ne Jaldorf-Astoria | 
— os Henry L. Wilder ........ McAlpin Hotel OP AVA) edger-Dispatehs..........., Bei Wiiuhar v2. waren ney | 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald........... Gc iS rac a pee atapaherete Hevea ere 88 oc Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald ........... Se ee cea ea nenerete Sere oa | 
i ene Sun& Journal. ./625....-.. : Se RUGSDCLIL OM tere leveravetere ennsy é iket A RDOOCOCOC O00 a 
WE (Onic) Neva eatslalee ce wiles se atera/s1< i sxciora Woes Gralviat: Rr isn Say St. James an Penbcceiee Norwalk (Ohio) Reflector-Herald ee, es ¥: = cht is maphoocwce Wier 
fmmealn (TMS), Courier ys... . fs. .e. cals. os Mrs. Allyne V. Carpenter.¢/o Carpenter Co., Oakland (Call) Tribune; on...) 3. | MARC Aiea adore Astonia 
P Building. Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal.._Mt. & Mrs. S. B. SancoucyKnickerbocker Hotel or c/o D. | 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star ............. doboBpocae James BE. Lawrence ...... Astor Hotel ham Co J. Randall, 341 Fifth Ave. 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal.............. Wired (Seacrest. an). «/s\a+es c/o) Jenny MG Bran : Oklahoma City (Okla.) Daily Oklahoman Gaylord | 
Peeewbalis (N, ¥.) ‘Times: .... 02.0066 6c John Orowley “ii. 6ecsccas Elks’ Club CCL ip ca Ole On i eg paiement BH. EK, #0 ord MP atGaticte Sa ee 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Democrat....Elmer E. Clarke ........: Astor Hotel Oh ais a Ciena (Nev tined; 2.1.06 to *M. G. Witzpatrick .2;:.... ¢ ‘ Me a ae ee 
Lendon (Ont,) Free-Press................. O> Thomas. ...0......... Apartment) I Ke 7 Baa aetna e 
: oe Omaha Gity (Nebr.) News................ Ba peat Wak, Coke 366 Fifth Ave. 
Long Island.City (N, Y.): Star........... Leroy - ae dakeastesel areians 2 obnaton fo SDA asian es ee total | 
Robert J. Setchanova .... : : OKO n ays gee cs sierahene aK pase j 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Express................ Edward A. Dickson ......,Ambassador Hotel ‘ Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel .................. Miss Marian H. Smith .. ah ee nis ) 
Tos Angeles (Cal.) Herald............... Dr. Frank F. Barham..,. Waldorf-Astoria Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern....1. 0/777! 0. J. Hardy .....,.-.... aes cpernaals Soe 
EeepaAngeles (Cal:) Times............-.... Harry Chandler :......... Plaza Hotel Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times..... 11) | H. M. Waterbury ........ mate oepeck 
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TOWN SEES HIM 


S. E. Thomason 


S E. THOMASON, one of the busiest 
* men in America, claims to be a natur- 
al idler. 

“T am the best loafer that ever was 
born,” he told a friend recently. “I love 
to sit and think, and part of the time 
just to sit.” 

Perhaps he is right about himself. But 
few of us ever have seen him working 
at his favorite pastime. 

Mr. Thomason is general manager of 
the Chicago Tribune and vice president 
of the Tribune ‘Company. 

Emory Thomason came to the Tribune 
via the law. He had been associated 
with Col. R. R. McCormick, editor of 
the Tribune, who is also a lawyer. The 
legal affairs of the Tribune were handled 
by Mr. Thomason. In 1918, when Wil- 
liam H. Field resigned as business man- 
ager, Mr. Thomason took over his job. 

Rather a revolutionary thing this, the 
appointing of a young and comparatively 
obscure lawyer to the business manager- 
ship of a metropolitan newspaper. But 
if there were those who had any mis- 
givings about this young man’s ability to 
hold down the job, they were quickly 
reassured. S. E. Thomason brought to 
his new work an extraordinary mental 
altertness, a keen generalship, coupled 
with a splendid physical condition whicn 
enabled him to overcome a hundred and 
one problems. 

That was something like eight years 
ago. In the intervening years, Emory 
Thomason has had an important part 
in every phase of the development 
through which the Chicago Tribune has 
passed. A very plaim man, with a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible fund for human sym- 
pathy, he immediately gained the confi- 
dence and the affection of the men over 
whom he was placed. And his calmness 
“under fire,” his continued refusal to get 
visibly excited or worried, has reacted 
upon the organization about him to pro- 
mote a general atmosphere of orderly 
sureness, 

It might be said of Emory Thomason 
that he is that type of man who sees life 


as something to be enjoyed to its fullest— 


and then proceeds to enjoy it. Anything 
that he does—and seemingly he does 
everything—is done with a great relish, 
and a fine thoroughness. 

He says he loves to loaf. And yet, in 
addition to directing the infinite activities 
of Tribune business—of keeping closely 
in touch with production, with advertis- 
ing, circulation, purchasing, legal affairs, 
paper trafic matters, radio and pro- 
motion, he finds time to be _ pres- 
ident of the A. N. P. A. and a golf 
club: to tide and shoot; to play 
handball daily at the Tribune Plant, with 
executives or tietl from the ranks, the 
only requisite being that they must know | 
the game. He bowls itt the Tribune 
league, and plays squash. He seems 0 
be needed in some administrative capacity 
on about all of his four city clubs and 
three country clubs. 

And yet he finds time for his homie 
life, and gets infinite pleasure in his 
reading. One of the big events of his 
week is Sunday evening tea, when his 
daughter brings in regularly 15 to 20 
youths and maidens. Emory Thomason 
presides—and no power could keep the 
young folk away. 

Few of his friends know that his first 
association with newspapers was years 
ago. While a student at the University 
of Michigan he was managing editor of 
the Michigan Daily, the college mnews- 
paper. He graduated from Michigan i 
1904. 

The enjoyment he gets from speedy 
stream-lined motor cars is proverbial 
around the Tribune. On a day not long | 
ago, two of his fellow Tribunites were 
watching him climb into the handsome 
motor equipage parked in front of Tr) 
bune Tower. l 

“T guess,” said one of them, “I guess) 
the boss likes automobiles pretty much, 
doesn’t he?” i 

“Absolutely!” replied his compantiom,) 
“that man likes EVERYTHING!” { 

And that, in its best sense, somehow | 
sums up S. E. Thomason. 
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COPYRIGHT RADIO PROGRAM CALLED “BLUFF” 


New York Legal Experts Declare KFI’s 
—Station Seeking t 


S¢PLUFF!” This word was hurled 
by New York lawyers again this 
week at Earle C. Anthony, and Earle 
C. Anthony, Inc., distributor of Packard 
Motor Cars, Los Angeles, Cal., and op- 
erator of the radio super-station KFI. 

Mr. Anthony through his station is 
\seeking to force newspapers to give free 
‘advertising in their radio program col- 
jumns to firms and people who pay him 
for the right to broadcast. He is at- 
tempting to copyright the programs of 
KFI, sent out free to newspapers. In a 
letter to Eprror & PustisHer this week, 
he threatened, and said he would relish 
a test case with any reputable newspaper 
to prove his copyright. Many news- 
papers, rather than give free advertising, 
are simply omitting the KFI programs. 
Three New York lawyers consulted by 
Epitor & PusLisHeR agreed the. pro- 
gram was not copyrightable material, and 
asserted Mr. Anthony was evidently sim- 
ply trying to bluff the dailies, 

The KFI programs contain the follow- 
ing notice: 

“The name of the individual sponsoring 
the program and the name of the artist 
first appearing on the artist list must 
not be omitted. Such omission will be 
considered an infringement of copyright. 
Permission is hereby granted to con- 
dense any other matter to fit your space.” 

Carl Helm, New York lawyer, in 
Eprror & PuBLisHEeR of March 20 char- 
acterized this notice as “bluff.” 

This week Mr. Helm’s characterization 
s backed up by two other New York at- 
torneys, Hugo Mock, of Mock & Bloom, 
copyright and patent attorneys, and Harry 
H. VanAken, of VanAken & Dewitt, who 
represent the New York Daily News. 
Law books were consulted and quoted 
from, and all three lawyers agreed ‘a 
radio program such as sent out by KFT is 
lot copyrightable, in that it lacks the min- 
imum of originality necessary for copy- 
right. 

A legal finger was run down the pages 
of Weil on “Copyright Law” to section 
503, which reads: 

“A mere advertisement or a bare list 
of articles, prices, or facts, would seem 
not copyrightable. It would lack the 
ninimum of originality necessary for 
copyright.” 

A copy of KFI’s copyrighted program 
was obtained by Eprror & PusLisHER 
‘or the consideration of Mr. Mock, an 
authority on copyright law. 
| “That’s news,” he said. 
S$ not copyrightable.” 

He was told of Mr. Anthony’s threat 
0 bring a test case, and his comment was 
hat while such action would be interest- 
ng, he was sure the newspapers would 
ye perfectly safe. 

Mr. Anthony, writing to Eprror & 
?UBLISHER, likened his KFI programs 
0 a copyrighted article in the Saturday 
luening Post. The lawyers laughed at 
his comparison. 

_“A_yalid copyright may only be ob- 
ained on a new and original literary 
roduct,” Mr. VanAken said, “or when 
pecial originality or artistic merit is 
hown in the arrangement of an article.” 

“Is there any originality involved in a 
adio program?” 

“There can be in its arrangement, but 
ot in the facts it contains,’ Mr. Van- 
iken replied. “I handled a case when 
ie New York Tribune wished to copy- 
ight its program. Its copyright was 
alid, because it was a copyright, not of 
le facts stated in the program, but of 
S arrangement, which did show origi- 
ality,” 

“The material Mr. Anthony wishes 
sed is not copyrightable material,” Mr. 
‘elm asserted. “There is no question of 
terary composition involved in the mat- 

t; it is a question of news facts.” 

In Weil, the copyright authority pre- 
ously quoted, the following passage is 
pund ; 


“Tt certainly 


“Since it is public property, facts or 
news cannot be copyrighted, although the 
form in which it is expressed, that is, the 
language in which they are clothed, may 
be copyrighted.” 

The lawyers pointed out that it has 
been proved impossible to copyright news, 
although the case of the Associated Press 
vs. International News Service upheld a 
Property right to news. In that case the 
fact of unfair competition was involved. 
The lawyers. asserted the radio station 
could not claim unfair competition, 

“If a radio program was so prepared 
that it took on the nature of an original 
article, its language could be copyrighted,” 
Mr. Helm maintained. “But the news 
facts are not copyrightable. 

“It appears that Mr. Anthony is en- 
deavoring to use the copyright law to 
compel newspapers to give free advertis- 
inz to the people who pay him money 
to broadcast over his station. 

“The newspapers hayen’t any objection, 
I believe, should every other word of the 
announcer of station KFI be an adver- 
tisement for someone. But they have 
a perfect right to expect regular adver- 
tising rates for any advertising matter 
appearing in their columns, particularly 
in connection with the listing of such 
news facts as who or what is to be heard 
from a certain radio broadcasting station 
as a particular time. 

“A newspaper, obviously, for the sake 
of reader interest, will print the name 
of the radio artist and the nature of the 
radio entertainment, but because editors 
cannot conceive of any great news value 
involved in publishing the name of the 
advertiser paying the artist, they are 
right to leave that name out.” 

Mr. Anthony’s fetter was shown to 
William A. Thomson of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. He immediately 
brought up the suggestion recently made 
by a bureau member, that newspapers 
run a “broadcasters’ advertising column.” 

“If advertisers who are using the radio 
wish to draw attention to their programs, 
wouldn’t they be willing to patronize a 
broadcasters’ advertising column at regu- 
lar rates?” the bureau member wondered. 

“If it pays the movies and theatrical 
people to use regular newspaper announce- 
ments, why shouldn’t it pay the radio ad- 
vertisers and, what is more to the point, 
pay the newspapers?” 

Mr. Anthony in his letter complained 
of publicity given free by newspapers to 
such a person as Paderewski, playing at 
Aeolian Hall. 

“True enough,” was Mr. Helm’s com- 
ment. 

“But supposing Mr. Paderewski’s press 
agent wrote and copyrighted the follow- 
ing notice and sent it out free to news- 
papers: 

“ ‘Ignace Paderewski, superb concert 
pianist, will play a Steinway piano at 
Aeolian Hall on April 30, 

“ “The world’s most celebrated musi- 
cian will wear Stein-Bloch clothes. His 
flowing hair will be kept in place by 
Stacomb, his feet, as they touch the Stein- 


way pedals, will be encased in Walk- 
over shoes. 

“ ‘Recently Mr. Paderewski sprained 
his wrists while practicing a difficult 


concerto. A few rubs with Sloan’s lini- 
ment, however, and—presto! But, any- 
way, Mr. Paderewski’s wrists are insured 
by Lloyds for $1,000,000; his life is in- 
sured by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for $2,690,712.13: and his 
musical ears are insured by the Hart- 
ford Insurance Company for $60,000,- 
000.01. 

“ ‘In his leisure moments, Mr. Pade- 
rewski smokes a Dunhill pipe, and drinks 
Clicquot Club Gingerale. It is known he 
has eaten bread made with Gold Medal 
Flour. And, according to report, he 
may soon purchase a Packard motor car. 


Whispers have it he may visit Califor- 
nia some day. He will not play over 
Station KFI.’ 

“The press agent could obtain a valid 
copyright on this article. 

“But would a newspaper print it as 
he sent it in? 

“Certainly not. The bare announce- 
ment that Paderewski would play. at 
Aeolian Hall, April 30, would be pub- 
lished and the remainder deleted. 

“Such omission would not be consid- 
ered an infringement of his copyright.” 

Mr. Anthony’s letter to Eprror & Pur- 
LISHER follows in part: 

“In your issue of March 20 I see an 
article entitled ‘Radio Station Tries To 
Bluff Daily.’ This refers to our copy- 
righted advance radio program. 

“The advance radio program sent out 
by this or any other station is compiled 
some three or four weeks in advance 
of the time the program is on the air. 
The information as to what the program 
will be on a given date originates with, 
and of course is the property of the 
station. This material is copyrighted and 
the same as a patent, the property belongs 
to us. 

“Like any patent or any other copy- 
righted article, the same as an article 
appearing, we will say, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the entire ownership be- 
longs to the person who owns the copy- 
right. We send this program out to those 
newspapers and news agencies who wish 
to provide their readers with the ad- 
vance program. These programs are 
run by newspapers to please the readers 
who demand the news of the radio, the 
Same as the news of operatic concerts 
or other entertainment. It is perfectly 
useless for us or to the reader, to have 
the artists or the organization providing 
the program deleted and we release this 
program to the newspapers under the con- 
dition that there be no deletion as to the 
sponsor of the program (call it advertis- 
ing if you will), and of the artists ap- 
pearing. Otherwise we reserve the right 
not to have them printed. Considering 
the expense of sending this advance pro- 
gram out and the expense of operating a 
radio station, all of which provides ma- 
terial for the newspaper for their news 
pages, we certainly reserve the right to 
state to what extent they shall be cut 
or deleted. The Saturday Evening Post 
would not permit a copyrighted article 
to be reprinted omitting certain parts. 
Attorney Helm is entirely mistaken. We 
are not copyrighting the copyright name 
or the title. We are copyrighting the 
material, and we object and will protect 
our rights from having this matter de- 
leted. 

“As to the general policy adopted by 
the newspaper association, of not giving 
any publicity to those concerned furnish- 
ing radio programs, we might ask if you 
would print a theatre notice where Mr. 
Paderewski was playing and he played 
for money (and a lot of it), stating that 
a concert pianist would appear at Aeolian 
Hall, would you not mention Mr. Pade- 
rewski’s name? Yet the publicity which 
he receives undoubtedly makes his box 
office. 

“If we provide, and I mean by ‘we,’ 
all radio stations, the advance programs 
which they consider valuable enough to 
allot from one column to half a page in 
their columns, all of which material they 
receive free, we certainly have the right 
to state that it shall not be deleted or 
else they can omit it. 

“In conclusion, Mr, Helm is entirely 
mistaken on the copyright and patent 
law. Parts of a copyrighted article can- 
not be reprinted any more than eight 
bars of a copyrighted musical composi- 


tion can be’ used in another musical 
composition without damages being 


awarded. 
“We are perfectly willing to make a 


Handout is News Material and Therefore Not Copyrightable 
o Force Printing of Advertisers’ Names 


test case of this issue. These programs 
are reprinted in the newspapers from the 
advance copyrighted bulletin send out by 
this station, and if you will bring to our 
attention, any newspaper of reputable 
standing who takes one of our advance 
programs and violates the copyright re- 
Striction upon its printing, we will be 
very glad to take the matter up immedi- 
ately in the Federal Courts and see 
whether we have not the same right to 
protect our material as the newspaper has 
in protecting theirs. We welcome and 
relish a test case on the matter.” 


JURY CLEARS DAILY 
OF LIBEL CHARGE 


$100,000 Action Brought by Sarah 
Robertson Against New York Times 
Dismissed—Plaintiff Has Sued 
Other Newspapers 


A $100,000 libel suit brought by Sarah 
Robertson, Orange, N. J., against the 
New York Times, was decided in favor 
of the newspaper this week before Judge 


Mitchell and a jury in supreme court, 
New York. 

Mrs. Robertson had objected to a 
story published in the Times on Feb. 22, 
1922, to the effect that she had con- 
fessed to a private detective the robbery 
of her own jewels at Deal, N. J. some 
time before. Her action against the 
Times was one of a series of suits in- 
volving other New York newspapers in 
the same charge. 

The New York Sun and New Vork 
Evening Telegram are joint defendants in 
a suit brought by the same plaintiff, trial 
of which is set for April 19, in supreme 
court before Judge Churchill. In this 
action, Mrs. Robertson is seeking $250,- 
000 damages. These two dailies will be 
represented in court by Leon Godley, of 
the frm of Watson, Godley, Sheppard & 
Willguss. 

Represented by Alfred A. Cook, at- 
torney, the Times proved to the satis- 
faction of the jury that Mrs. Robertson 
had faked the robbery of her jewels to 
collect the insurance and had confessed 
her act to a private detective as was pub- 
lished in the story held libellous by the 
plaintiff. 

It was brought out during the trial that 
the alleged confession was published two 
years before Mrs. Robertson brought surt 
against the New York dailies. Defense 
attorneys showed that two days following 
the alleged jewel robbery, two boys were 
arrested and the black bag in which the 
jewels had been kept was found in their 
possession. Arraigned, they denied there 
were jewels in the bag when they stole 
it from Mrs. Robertson. 

Mrs. Robertson was arrested, ar- 
raigned and acquitted under the laws of 
New Jersey on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud. While in custody, she was 


visited by the private detective, who 
claimed he had obtained a confession. 
Suit against the Times was originally 


for $135,000. Mrs. Robertson, however, 
withdrew her demand for $35,000 special 
damages before the case came to trial. 
The Times published a denial of the con- 
fession, shortly after the story of Feb. 
22 was published. 

Mrs. Robertson has sued the New York 
World for $135,000; the New York 
Journal, for $50,000; the New York 
American for $50.000 and the New York 
Daily News for $200,000, 


None of these suits has yet been tried. 


Sphinx Club’s Ladies’ Night 
The Sphinx Club, old New York ad- 
vertising society, will hold “Ladies Night,” 
April 28, at the Waldorf-Astoria, Pres- 
ton P. Lynn is club president. 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Convention, Grand Ball Room, end of West 
Foyer. 
Committee Meetings room at end of West 
Foyer and Rooms 1, 2, 3, +. 
General Offices, 270 Madison avenue. 
Registration in room at entrance to Grand 
Ball Room (Space C). 
Information Desk, Myrtle Room. 
Representative of Railroads entrance to 
Grand Ball Room (Space E). 
Exhibit of Printing Trade Schools, Room 153B. 
ASSOCIATED PRESS. 
Convention, Astor Gallery, Rooms 154-155. 
Annual Luncheon, Grand Ball Room. 
Committee Meetings, Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
Astor Gallery. 
General Offices, 383 Madison avenue. 
AMBRICAN BIROTADRUCK COMPANY. 
Store on main floor. 
S. P. Weston. 
ARTGRAVURE CORPORATION. 
Space H in corridor. 
A. H. Sherin. 
F. D. Murphy. 
R. N. Getches. 
W. A. Milanese. 
THE BELL SYNDICATE. 
Space (D) in corridor. 
John N. Wheeler. 
Henry M. Snevily. 
BH. J. Clode, Jr. 
W. G. Bryant. 
James A. O'Connell, Jr. 
Miss Marie A. Cleary. 


BENJAMIN ADVERTISING COMPANY. 

Space (W) in Corridor. 
Louis Benjamin. 
CG. I. Chamberlain. 

BOURGES SERVICE. 

Alcove on Main Floor. 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE SYNDICATE. 

Arthur W. Crawford. 
S. H. Wharton. 
CLINE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Space (O) in Corridor. 
H. B. Brundage. 
A. J. Cline. 
A. H. Parks. 
H. 8S. Patterson. 
R. J. Baker. 
©. A. Dresser. 

CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 

Space (S) in Corridor. 
T. H. Rodman. 
Frank W. Barnecott. 
F. W. Schnell. 
Cc. W. Yerger. 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 

Space (K) in Corridor. Wesley Dammes. 
I. K. Stone, President. Sam R. Young. 
Marcus M. Farley. H. G. Samson. 
Harry K. Allwaidt. Bruce M. Phelps. 
I. C. Squier. W. H. Granger. 
Charles Brown. George S. Bounphey, < 
A. ©. Hewitt. H. E. Vehslage. 
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Room 116. Mr. Strate. 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Latimer. 
Mr. Pew. Mr. Haulenbeek. 
Mr. Robb. Mr. Bope. 
Mr. Schuyler. Mr. Clougher. 
Mr. Bassett. Mrs. Dare. 


Mr. Brown, Jr. iss McMahon. 


Mr. Groomes. Ferro. 
Mr. Lambert. Sheldrick, 
Mr. Tanner. Miss Smith, 
Mr. Roche. Miss Clougher. 
Mr. Kane. Miss Breck. 
Mr. Hedley. Miss Green. 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SERVICE. 
First Floor Desk. 
BLROD CASTER COMPANY. 
Space (M) in Corridor (See Ludlow Ty pograph 
Co.) 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 
Room 106. 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


t00m 117. R. P. Thomas. 
M. L. Redfield. BH. M. Arnold. 
M. W. Brueshaber. H. S. Mount. 
G. ©. Abbott. H. F. Sheldon. 
J. W. Spencer. HD. Bell. 


FREDDRIC J. HASKIN. 
Room 107. 
R. HOH & COMPANY. 


Room 112. G. H. Higgins. 
H. R. Swartz. P. H. Gallien. 
H. M. Tillinghast, BEB. G. Beveridge. 
H. V. Ball. BH. R. Rodd. 

A. J. Gallien. A. Bowie. 

J. M. Masterson. ©. F. White. 

W. F. Smart. O. L. Crain. 
Howard Reynolds. 2. A. Willoughby. 
E. L. Johnson, J. H. Riseley. 


THE J. M. HUBER INK COMPANY. 

Room 144. 

J. M. Huber. Charles Lettinger. 

Walter Huber. William Burns. 

Herbert Bertel. C. 0. Richards. 

A. H. Gere. H. R. Wilson. 
IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 

Space (T) in Corridor. 
Wilson S. Yerger. 
Karl Kibecker, 
Clarence Siemon. 
William H. © -reet. 
Harry Bray. 

Gene Kelly. 

Steve Byrnes. 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION. 
Room, 153 A. 

H. R. Swartz. 


John Plummer. 
David Britton. 
Fred Sandman. 
John O. Webb. 


J. F. Babington. 


G. C. Willings. W. H. Coleman. 
T. A. MacElwee. BH. C. Fielding. 
AL El. BE. Goodbody. 

F. H. Dunham. S. H. Hayles. 

W. B. Goode. R. H. Henneley. 
J. W. Schuh. Don C. Roseman. 
B. W. Radcliffe. R. 0. Van Horn. 
w. ©. Lund. M. L. Van Keren. 
Alfred M. Berry. W. K. Young, Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE. 
Room 102-104. 


TUIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


PRES 
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’ 
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INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE. 

Room 141. 

Howard Miller. 

INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE, 

Room 114-115. (See King Features Syndieate). 
JOHNSON FEATURE SERVICE. 

First Floor Desk. 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 

Room 115. 


Frank J. Nicht. J. N. Hornady. 
W. E. Moss. P. H. Karnes. 
J. A. Brogan. I. Alofsin. 

B. A. Caparell. L. J. Corwin. 


H. T. Hopkins. 
KOHLER SYSTEM. 
Mezzanine Floor, 
LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY. 
First Floor Desk. 
Harvey D. Best. 
T. Frank Morgan. S. E. Haigh. 
Richard Beresford. W. C. Kirby. 
L. H. Seipp. M. C. Indahl. 
LEDGER SYNDICATE and POST SYNDICATE. 
Room 100 
John Elfreth Watkins, Mgr. 
Edgar J. Parker. 
William H. Heine. 
LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Space (L) in Corridor. 


CO. B. Travis. 


H. H. Morley. 


William A. Reade. Hobart H. Muir. 
Philip P. Merrill. Wm. F. Muleahy. 
Virgil V. Bvans. ¥F. I. Robbins. 
John O. King. J. F. Hawkins. 


MAGNETIC BASEBALL CORP. 
Space (X) in Waldorf Corridor. 
George H. Reynolds. 
William Rossi. 
MARGACH MFG. COMPANY, 
Store at 8 West 34th ‘street. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Room 151. 


Walter H. Savory. KF. C. Van Schaick. 
Fred C. Grumman. Harry B. Reid. 
Walter C. Bleloch. Cc. C. Rhame. 

Fred W. Bott, Mark H. Boynton. 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE. 
Room 146. 
Max Hlser, Jr. 
Harl J. Hadley. 
Donald W. Brown. 
George A. Prickson. 

N. BH. A? SERVICE, INC. 
Space (I) in Corridor. 
Fred S. Ferguson. 
Winslow Abbey. 
William G. Naylor. 
NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO. 


Alexander Hamilton. 
Arthur J, Lafave. 
Burnett O. McAnney. 


F. M. Youngs. J. J. Todd. 
Charles A. Hill. Harry Gauffrau. 
W. E. Grenier. R. H. Raynor. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE. 
Room 142. 
H. Staton. 
Phil Dietz. 
BHdward Dolbey, Jr. 
THH NEW YORK WORLD SYNDICATE and 
NEWS SERVICE. 
Room 1238. 
F. B. Knapp. R. E. Moyer. 
W. H. Williams. H. C. Thiele. 
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NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE 
lkoom 114-115 (See King Features Syndicate 


PLAYOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Space (F) in Corridor. 


POLLARD-ALLING COMPANY. 
Room 110. . 
W. M. Stretch. 
F. H. Alling. 
Charles R. Ketchum, 
Frank DeMinico. 
PREMIER SYNDICATE. 
Room 114-115 (See King Features Syndicate 
WALTER SCOTT COMPANY. 
Room 133. 
David J. Scott. 
Walter ©. Scott. 
Carl E. Drange. 
Harry Nivyling. 
Colin Campbell. 
Donald A. Brown. 
SPEEDAUMATIO COMPANY. 
Spacé (R) in Corridor. 
George L. Bmrich. 
H. M. Pierce. 
STAR ADCRAFT SERVIOB. 
Room 114-115 (See King Features Syndicate | 
ASTON G. STEVENSON, INC. | 
Space (U) in Corridor. 
THOMPSON FEATURE SERVICH, INC. 
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PERMANENT PAN-AMERICAN PRESS BODY URGED 


Twenty-nine Resolutions Run the Gamut of Journalistic Activity Covering Protection of Free Press, 
End of Taxes on Cables and Paper, Reform of Bad News and Business Practices 


WP ASHINGTON, April i4.—Creation 

of a Pan-American Press Associa- 
ion, and of “bonds of sympathy and 
closer understanding” between the news- 
yapers of the Americas, was the keynote 
xf the final sessions of the First Pan- 
American Congress of Journalists which 
udjourned here Tuesday. 

The adoption of the 29 resolutions, 
sach reflecting the sentiment and opinion 
of the leading newspaper men of North 
and South America, was considered as 
ypening a new page of American journal- 
istic history. 

Each resolution was approved finally 
only after lengthy discussion and amend- 
nent, and as written into the record of 
he Congress, was regarded as picturing 
the matured ideas of some of the best 
ninds of journalistic America. 

The text of each resolution is. here- 
vith presented by Epiror & PusrtsHer: 
* * Ox 

First 

Resotvep, That the First Pan-American 
songress of Journalists formally declares 
hat its fundamental purpose is to create 
ponds of sympathy and closer understand- 
ng among the newspapers here repre- 
vented, to secure a fuller interchange of 
ews, to guard against misrepresentation 
pf the peoples concerned, and to establish 
\ code of ethics which shall be acceptable 
o and binding upon the publications here 
‘represented. It is no part of the duty 
if this Congress to dictate to any pub- 
isher how his newspaper shall be con- 
lucted. It is, however,, of the highest 
mportance that certain basic principles 
0 which all will agree should be here 
Inuniciated. We believe, therefore, that 
his Congress may formally declare that 
ts constituent members should neglect no 
ndeavyor to give their readers the im- 
lortant, constructive, educational news 
f all countries limiting as far as possible 
hat which is merely sensational, trivial 
r likely to create antagonisms or 
ealousies. We hold that every editor 
las it in his power to do his share toward 
tilling international distrust, and we de- 
lare it to be the sentiment of this 
congress that its members should dis- 
harge their duty as a matter of pro- 
essional service, of patriotism and as a 
ontribution to the welfare of all ranking. 

In order that organized endeavor may 
€ made to this end we recommend the 
rganization of a Pan-American Associa- 
ion of Journalists, and the delegation to 
committee of that Association of the 
ask of negotiating with the cable com- 
anies for suitable concessions in the 
latter of rates and expedition of service. 
‘he same Association should investigate 
od report upon the practicability of the 
iterchange of news between the con- 
ituent members. of this organization in 
oth American Continents. 

This Congress declares that it is not 
ithin its proper authority to express 
Pinions upon questions of international 
dlitics other than to lay down em- 
aatically the doctrine that the interests 
E North, Central and South America 

‘€ more and more tending to become 
entical and that it is within the power 
‘the press of this section to conserve its 

terests and to bring the nations involved 

' the point of harmonious action in their 

‘fense. This we held to be the highest 
ity of the newspapers here represented 

id we believe that if it will be the study 

each editor to give to his readers de- 

‘lopment in the Americas and refrain 

om depicting the evil, or the lapses from 
€ highest good from which they may be 
tilty, this great need may be most fully 

‘tained. 

: * * 
Second 


(The First Pan-American Congress of 
jurnalists recommends the creation of 


‘Pan-American Press Association. 
* ok x 


Third 
(This Congress recommends the sup- 
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pression of all horror-producing or inti- 
mate details in news regarding crimes or 
scandalous events, as well as of the names 
of minors of both sexes who may commit 
crimes. 

* ok Ox 


Fourth 


This Congress recommends the adop- 
tion of arbitration as a means to settle 
all disputes between them and any nation 
outside of the Continent, not only in the 
case of political disagreements but in all 
those which may in any form affect the 
interests or the harmony between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

It recommends that all the members of 
the Pan-American Press not represented 
in this Congress adhere to this recom- 


mendation. 
Kk Ok 


Fifth 
The First Pan-American Congress of 

Journalists recommends the promotion 
of the study of the geography and history 
of all America and of the Constitution of 
each one of the American countries by 
the members of Pan-American journal- 
ism. 

* *k x 

Sixth 

This Congress. recommends the advis- 

ability of promoting the passage of laws 
and the taking of other steps regarding 
the labors of the press and tending to 
censor and purify all suggestive or de- 
ceitful advertisements or to their elimina- 
tion, rejecting those attacking purity of 
customs or which are not based upon 
licit and honest business; it also recom- 
mends the adoption of a fixed rate for 
advertisement by each paper, 


Seventh 


This Congress recommends the sup- 
pression of or indirect taxes on news cable 
messages addressed to the press whether 
in transit or at point of destination. 

K 


* 


Eighth 


This Congress recommends the sup- 
pression of duties on paper to be used in 
printing newspapers and on bond paper 
in the countries where such duties may 
exist. 

* ox 
Ninth 

This Congress recommends the pro- 
mulgation of an adequate press law secur- 
ing the freedom of the press in those 
countries not yet having such law. 

x Ok x 
Tenth 

This Congress recommends the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary exchange ser- 
vice among the newspapers of the 
American Continent. 

ok * ok 
Eleventh 

This Congress recommends to the press 
of the American countries the advoca- 
tion of the construction of the Columbus 
Lighthouse in the city of Santo Domingo. 

*K K 
Twelfth 

This Congress recommends the estab- 
lishment in New York City of a Salon 
for the promotion of artistic production 
in the Western Hemisphere, 

* Ok Ok 
Thirteenth 


This Congress recommends the adop- 
tion of a journalistic creed and proposes 


ok 


PAN-AMERICAN EDITORS TO SPEND FIVE 
CROWDED DAYS IN NEW YORK 


Many Entertainments Planned for Party of 92 Arriving Mon- 


day—Will Leave 


Friday for Tour 


to Chicago 


PARTY of 92 Latin American 

editors, with four members of the 
Pan-American Union, started on a sight- 
seeing tour which will take them from 
the east coast to Chicago and back, 
following the close of the First Pan- 
American Congress of Journalists in 
Washington Tuesday. 


Starting Wednesday the party left on 
a three-day tour of Virginia as guests of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Cities visited included Alexan- 
dria, Lynchburg, Charlottesville, Rich- 
mond, Jamestown, Williamsburg, New- 
port News, Norfolk, and Portsmouth. 


William J. Harahan, president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, W. S. 
Copeland, president, Virginia Press 
Association, J. P. Fishburn, secretary, 
Virginia Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association, R. D. Ford, editor, Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, Carter Glass, Jr., 
editor, Lynchburg News, and a number 
of other prominent Virginians were 
among those entertaining the party. 


The editors were entertained at Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson at 
Charlottesville, by two Virginia colleges, 
near Lynchburg, and they then inspected 
the historic side of Richmond and James- 
town, site of the first permanent English 
settlement in America. 


On Friday the party leaves for Phila- 
delphia where they will be entertained 
by local publishing and business groups. 
On Monday, April 19, the editors ‘will 
leave Philadelphia for New York, where 
they will spend five days as guests of the 
Merchants Association. 


A welcoming committee will meet the 
party at the Pennsylvania station at 6 
p. m. and escort the editors from the 
train to the Hotel Commodore, which 
will be headquarters during their stay in 
the city. 

On Tuesday April 20, the Associated 
Press will act as host to the group at a 
luncheon in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Waldorf. Tuesday evening the New 
York City Publishers Association will 
tender a dinner to the editors at the Park 
Lane hotel. Julius Ochs Adler of the 
New York Times is chairman of the 
committee arranging the dinner. Among 
the speakers will be Ogden Reid, Ralph 
Pulitzer, Herbert Gunnison, William 
Randolph Hearst, Jose Camprubi and 
Jorge ‘Mitre. 

On Wednesday morning a visit will be 
made to the rotogravure plant of the New 
York Times, followed by luncheon in the 
Times Annex as guests of Adolph Ochs. 
In the afternoon the editors will attend a 
session of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association annual convention 
at the Waldorf. In the evening the group 
will visit the plant of the Herald Tribune. 

Thursday morning the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies will act 
as host at a breakfast at the Commodore. 

At the close of the New York visit the 
group will leave on an automobile and 
train trip which will take them to Chicago 
and back, the itinerary of which was 
planned by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 

The automobile trip starts from the 
Concourse entrance of the Hotel Commo- 


(Continued on page 94) 


the creed written by Dr. Walter 
Williams, 

* ok Ok 

Fourteenth 
This Congress recommends that the 


Key to the City of Washington pre- 
sented to the First Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists be left in the Pan- 
American Union. 

x *k 


Fifteenth 


This Congress recommends that the 
Pan-American Union spread its munifi- 
cient action. 


kk Ok 

Sixteenth 
This Congress recommends a vote of 
thanks to the President of the United 
States of America, Honorable Calvin 
Coolidge, for his address of welcome 
and the many acts of courtesy which he 

has shown this Congress. 

* * 

Seventeenth 
This Congress recommends a vote of 
thanks to the Congress of the United 
States of America for the reception of 
the Delegates and for the generous 


words of welcome pronounced in both 
Houses. 
Eighteenth 


This Congress expresses its wish for 
the success of the labors of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

* oO Ok 
Nineteenth 

This Congress, considering as attacks 
against the freedom of the press all 
actions detrimental to the personal rights 
of the journalist and to the activity of 
the press, expresses its condemnation of 
such attacks and declares that it would 
learn with pleasure of the reparation 
of the moral and ‘material harm caused 
by such actions and of the amnesty of 
those who may still be suffering penalty 
exclusively on account of the exercise 
of this profession. 

This resolution shall be communicated 
to the Pan-American Press Association 
when it might have been organized in 
order that there may be published in all 
the.newspapers of the Continent duly 
proved tax against the freedom of the 
American Press, 


* * x 
Twentieth 
This Congress recommends _ that a 


Committee be appointed to prepare plans 
for the Second Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists. The Congress requests 
the Governing Board of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union to appoint this Committee 
in the form that may be most convenient. 
* oO Ok 
Twenty-first 

The Congress recommends to the dele- 
gations that they carry to their colleagues 
a message recommending the organiza- 
tion of National Press Associations in 
all the countries in which they may not 
yet exist as a means of giving effect to 
the proposed Pan-American Association 
of Journalists. 

Twenty-second 

The Congress recommends that North 
American and Latin American publica- 
tions be sent to the libraries of the prin- 
cipal cities of each country. This recom- 
mendation extends to periodicals, to 


editorial houses and to others. 
Kok 


* 

wenty-third 
The First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists recommends, that the next 
Congress be essentially technical in 
character and that any reports or refer- 
ences that may be made concerning the 
progress of the countries represented at 
the Congress or concerning the news- 
papers represented be confined to such 
reports as may present a definite state- 


eS oe AS Ta | 


Pan-American Journalists, 


ment of progress in the general intel- 


lectual, ethical, industrial or economic 
conditions prevailing. 
x * x 


Twenty-fourth 
The Congress recommends the study 
of pending international questions that 
might affect in any way the peace among 
the peoples of America, seeking and 
propitiating such solutions as may adjust 
themselves to international rights and 
equitableness. 
xO Ok 
Twenty-fifth 
The Congress recommends that there 
may be communicated to all the news- 
papers of other countries the resolutions 
of the Congress, at the same time ex- 
pressing the hope that the resolutions 
may merit the approval of these news- 
papers. 
Twenty-sixth 
The Congress recommends that the 
North American newspapers devote more 
space to information relative to © the 
nations of Latin America, and especially 
to that type of news that serves to 
improve the existing present relations 
between the papers of the three inde- 
pendent Americas. 
Twenty-seventh 
The First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists on concluding its sessions 
desires to express its sincere apprecia- 
tion to the President of the Republic, 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge, the Pan-American 
Union, the Secretary of State, the Press, 
the National Chamber of Commerce, the 
City of Washington and other organiza- 
tions and persons for the courtesies that 
have been extended to the Congress. 
The members of the Congress desire to 
express this feeling of appreciation, not 
only as a Congress, but as individuals. 
* 
Twenty-eighth 
The Congress adopts a vote of appre- 
ciation to Dr. L. S. Rowe for the great 
service he has rendered to the Pan- 


Americanism. 
kK OX 
Twenty-ninth 

The First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists resolves: 

To recommend to all the members of 
the Congress the desirability of con- 
ducting a press campaign in the respec- 
tive countries in order: 

1. That the Governments of America 
may ratify resolution number 61 of the 
Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States relative to the erection on 
the coast of the City of Santo Domingo, 
the oldest city of America, of a monu- 
mental lighthouse in honor of Chris- 
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topher Columbus, Discoverer of the New 
World. 

2. That the peoples and governments 
contribute morally and materially to the 
early realization of this work, as the 
greatest common homage of the Ameri- 
can Continent to the Discoverer. 


The Committee on. Resolutions in- 
cluded : 
Willis J. Abbot, Christian Science 


Monitor, Boston. 

A. J. Calcafio Herrera, El Heraldo, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Federico Llaverias, 
Dominican Republic. 

Ramiro Guerra, Diario de la Havana, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Abel Villegas Arango, Diario de 
Panamé y Star and Herald, Panama, 
Panama. 


Santo Domingo, 


Luis Tedfilo Ntfiez, El Universal, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
Conrado Eggers Lecour, La Kazon, 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

M. Garcia Pelaez, El Mercurio, Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, 

Persio C. Franco, 
Dominican Republic. 

Maximo Soto Hall, La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

J. Castaldi, A Capital, 
Brazil. 

A. Cicero, Journal de Comercio, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Santo Domingo, 


Sao Paulo, 


Carlos Lépez Pineda, Diario de 
Guatemala, Guatemala, Guatemala. 
Alfredo Vargas, La Democracia, 


Puerto Rico. 

José Leiva, El Salvadoreno, El Sal- 
vador. 

Alex Mayorga Rivas, Diario del Sal- 
vador, Salvador. 

R. Mayorga Rivas, Diario del Sal- 
vador, San Salvador, Salvador. 

Vidal Mejia, San Pedro Sula, Hon- 
duras. 

Jorge A. Mitre, La Nacién, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Angel Mendez Calzada, La Libertad, 
Mendoza, Argentina. 

Rene Fiallo, Diario de Cuba, Santiago, 
Cuba. 

C. Menéndez, de 
Mexico. 

Eleodoro Avilés M. El Guante, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 

Efren Alvarez 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Luis Rosado Vega, Revista de Yuca- 
tan, Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 


The session devoted to advertising 
was opened by Dr. Ramiro Guerra of 
El Diario de la Marina, Havana, Cuba, 
who vigorously attacked the widespread 
use of the half-clad female figure as a 
design upon which to hang all manner 
of advertisements. 

Enumerating a list 
should be eliminated 
tising page, including 


Diario Yucatan, 


Lara, El Guante, 


of subjects that 
from the adver- 
patent medicines, 
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personalities, unreliable financial induce- 
ments and anything smacking of the 
suggestive, Dr. Guerra declared: 

“There are artists and draftsmen 
who attempt to attract the attention 
of readers by using—or rather abus- 
ing—the nude female figure, making 
the beautiful form of man’s companion 
into a hackneyed advertising ‘motif, 
serving for automobiles, clothing or soft 
drinks. 

“Tt should not be forgotten,” he con- 
tinued, “that just as advertising counts 
for much in the business life of a periodi- 
cal it may also bring about a lowering 
of the moral tone of the press, robbing 
it of independence, forcing it to adopt 
prejudiced opinions or to keep a sus- 
picious silence in respect to matters of 
public interest which affect a class ot 
its advertisers. 

“Against these evils the power of 
public opinion has great weight, but 
above all is the concerted action of: the 
great organs of publicity, great not only 
in their circulation figures but also in 
the high moral standards by which they 
decide and settle the conflicts which 
arise between private interests of their 
advertisers and the general interests of 
the community.” 

Amid generous applause Dr. Guerra 
submitted as an advertising creed for 
the Congress: 


1. That it is advisable to establish a 
uniform system of methods, both in 
provisions of law and rules govern- 
ing periodicals, looking toward the 
censoring, sifting out and elimina- 
tion of misleading or fraudulent ad- 
vertisements, for the protection of 
the public against unscrupulous ad- 
vertisers and those of bad faith. 

2. That every advertisement, which 
tends to exploit or promote vice, 
even if but indirectly, or one which 


is an offense against decency, or 
one which is not based on honest 
and legitimate business, should be 


refused or suppressed. 
That it is advisable to designate a 
committee to study the possibilities 
and advantages of organizing an in- 
ternational advertising service, to 
be carried on by the periodicals them- 
selves. 

4. That all influence of advertising 
upon the policies and management 
of periodicals should be prescribed 
through its repudiation and con- 
demnation by the press itself, brought 
to bear on every case in which this 
principle of press ethics is broken.” 


ow 


In a printed report.distributed during 
the session Ds. Tiburcio Castaneda, 
also of El Diario de la Marina, con- 
trasted the first page of the London 
Times, devoted exclusively to advertise- 
ments, with the first page of New York 
dailies. 


guests of United Press Associations at Hotel Mayflower, Washington, last Saturday. 


“In the United States,” he said, “on 
takes up the most serious and mos 
widely read newspapers and the firs 
page and even all of the second, as wa 
true in the New York newspapers 0 
March 27 last, are filled with account 
and details of terrible crimes that pro 
duce intense nausea upon the reader.” 

Dr. Castaneda described these ac 
counts as “a thousand times more crue 
than the wild beasts.” The financial ad 
vertisements on the first page of th 
London paper presented in refreshin 
contrast, he said, news which was inter 
esting and valuable. 

What newspapers would be like } 
they were deprived of the revenues frot 
advertising was pointed out by Henr) 
T. Claus of the Bostom Transcript. 

“There would be an end of specie 
stories by our own correspondents,” h 
said, “few cable dispatches, still fewe 
pictures, almost no special features an 
an almost complete dearth of the man| 
things which go to make a newspape 
readable but -which lack a definite cor 
nection with actual events of the day) 
In short, those of us who managed t 
survive at all would be getting ov 
mere news chronicles and not very com 
plete ones at that.” 

The delegates were the guests at dit 
ner Monday night of the Carnegie Er 
dowment for International Peace, at 
John L. Merrill, president of the All 
America Cables, was their host ¢ 
luncheon. In the afternoon Presider 
and Mrs. Coolidge received them at th’ 
White House. 

The concluding session of the Cot] 
gress was marked by addresses by Vite 
President. Charles G. Dawes, Secretar 
of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon an 
former Secretary of the Navy Josepht| 
Daniels. 

A reception given at the Pan-Amer 
can Union building by Secretary ¢| 
State and Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg Tuet| 
day night ended the round of entertaif 
ment provided the delegates in Wast| 
ington. The delegates were the gues! 
at luncheon at the Mayflower of th 
United. Press Associations. Karl #| 
Bickel, president of the organizatiol| 
presided. Following the luncheon th 
delegates were taken to Mt. Vernod| 
where a wreath on behalf of the met) 
bers of the Congress was placed on tt} 
tomb of Washington by Pablo ? 
Ynsfram, of El Diario, Asuncion, Pati 


guay. ‘ 

The delegates were the guests of tf 
Southern Society of Washington at | 
reception and ball. They were alll 
luncheon guests at the Chevy Cha’ 
Club of Edward B. McLean, publish 
of the Washington Post. A recepti( 
in honor of the members of the Congre 
was. also given by the Ambassador ( 
Mexico and Mme. Tellez at the Mex) 
can embassy. 


| FORESTRY Week, here again, gives 

timeliness to a check-up on how much 
actual progress has been made in thought 
and action on the problem of increasing 
useful forest areas. How much addi- 
tion are we getting? How quickly are 
we balancing the budget between “forest 
| put” and “forest take”? Is it yet recog- 
|mized that the real answer lies in eco- 
|nomic or business readjustment and not 
lin political expediency? How frankly do 
;newspaper publishers accept their re- 
| sponsibility of knowing this subject and 
| leading in public information and opinion 
|concerning it? Is it realized that the 
lanswer lies in drastic reduction of forest 
‘consumption for the least sound and 
|least economic business uses and in the 
‘vastly increased production of forests? 

Some light on these phases of the 
question is given below. 
| The status of forestry legislation is 
{outlined in a recent release of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, which in sum- 
mary follows: 

The McNary-Woodruff bill has fair 
prospect of passage, but in reduced form. 
The original bill called for an appropria- 
tion of $40,000,000 over a 10-year period, 
to obtain 7,500,000 acres under the 
Weeks Act. Of this land, 2,500,000 
were to be in the pulpwood area. The 
House Committee on Agriculture re- 
duced this to $2,000,000 annually for the 
two years of 1928-1929, with the ap- 
proval of the Budget Bureau and the 
President. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture had approved the bill in its 


original form. Efforts will be made 
to have the bill passed as originally 
drawn. 


A look ahead on forestry prospects 
Warrants the statement that the time 
qas come to take hold of the job with 
both hands and handle it. Tangible 
results obtained to date suggest that only 
he little finger has been used in lifting 
so far. This is not said in criticism of 
What has been done. Pages could be 
written praising the Forestry Service 
ind the unthanked labors of those few 
ar-seeing, hard-working starters of 
vhat success has been achieved. But the 
mtire acreage obtained under the Weeks 
\ct, since 1911, barely tops 2,000,000. 
‘he entire contribution of the national 
orests, 89,100,000 acres, is less than 5 
er cent of the annual take. There are 
till the 81,000,000 acres of entirely idle 
aid bur ned-over 
nds,and the acre- 
ge of denuded 
uids is increasing 
any times faster 
lan the restora- 
om. These 81,- 
10,000 denuded 
tres balance 
fainst a total 
anted to date of 
500,000 acres — 
id this vast de- 
iided acreage can 
restored only 

| planting. 
It has been 
‘own (Epiror & 
BLISHER, Dec. 
+ 1925, pages 10- 
+) that our entire 
‘0,000,000 forest 
es can produce 
it 10,000,000,000 
‘vie feet of timber 
tly under pres- 


! 
crude American ~~ | by 
ithods, by 1950. Western Legend PE [so j 
der intensive |! Mill Soruce-fir XY 
7oPean methods, 42 EEG Pacific Douglas fir \ 


'S acreage could 


e 28,000,000,000 cllow pine 

pic oe after [4@mhedwood 6 \ 

ye 76.0 00 G00. SWSWestem Larch-  E™\Lodgepole pine \ 

i a feat. 7 western white pine Res ter7 yellow pine sh 


The nub of the 
vole question lies 


| 
| 


3S ISS Sugar pine-western 
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in whether we can afford to own enough 
forests to sustain present consumption 
under present-day uses. Congressman 
Haugen, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, has often asked 
this sensible question, “What will this 
all cost?” But if anyone knows the an- 
swer, he has not dared to come forward. 


Will the national, state and private 
holdings of this total acreage, under 
crude forestry, require a cumulative in- 
vestment of $47,000,000,0002 Under 
intensive European management methods 
the investment of this sum would doubt- 
less be required to produce the 28,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet. We know fairly well 
the cost of growing, the harvest an acre 
must yield and that the average value 
of the acre would be $100, Can we hope 
to exceed the economies of lower labor 
and interest costs of Europe where we 
know that the economic side of the 
whole matter makes such an investment 
tor present annual returns an idle dream? 
The present returns from the 26 billion 
cubic feet taken are too small. 


The actual value of the logs cut from 
the forest, before any manufacture, can- 
not be stretched to equal $1,000,000,000. 
Take $1,000,000,000 for argument’s sake 
and the log crop would be only one 
fortieth of the capital investment in 
torests, ; 

Add the capital investment in the 
principal census groups—lumber and its 
remanufactures, paper and its remanufac- 
tures—$5,000,000,000 to the above $47,- 
000,000,000 and we get a total investment 
of $52,000,000,000. Then take the entire 
returns of these two groups in their big- 
gest year, 1920—$5,578,055,000. This is 
barely more than one-tenth of capital re- 
turn annually. 

Farming capital, in 1920, was $100,- 
000,000,000, and produce returns were 
$22,000,000,000, or better than one-fifth 
the capital return. Both industries were 
considered profitable at that time. But 
since then, with returns on farm capital 
reduced to one-eighth, or less, farming 
capital investment has become a_ sore 
boil on our body economic. Could we 


endure a much worse sore boil? We 
would have it if wood-using industries 
carried this potential investment of the 
capital needed for forests. 


~~. 


The black areas 


ORIGINAL TIMBER REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


There is just one answer. We are 
xuving to pay twice as much or more 
tor our forest products when their price 
has to carry the forest investment. We 
did it in 1920° flurry. That was only 
a flurry but it was a clear forecast of 
what will sometime be the established 
condition, 

Only those industries that can carry 
the cost of reproduction of the timber 
and still hold their own in competition 
with other materials can survive. 

The publishing business, it has been 


pointed out before, can most probably ~ 


absorb its share of the increased cost. 
Pulp and paper can and will eventually 
come to the basis of self-sustenance. 
What paper-making has undergone and 
is undergoing because of domestic short- 
age is all too well known. The mov- 
ing of the industry out of the United 
States is one sore spot now in our 
whole economic structure. It moved out 
of our borders because we unwittingly 
cut out the pulpwood species for lesser 
uses before we knew what we were do- 
ing-or could check it if we did know. 

Let us not fool ourselves, however, 
about absorbing heavy increased costs by 
readjustments within the publishing busi- 
ness. Increased costs may kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Neglect of 
national and private increase of forests 
and neglect of proper and wiser utiliza- 
tion of forests we now have will kilf 
many more of these geese. 

Can legislation be inoculated with 
business principles and business common 
sense? We now witness our “Economy 
Congress” agreeing to a $37,000,000 
irrigation program for certain localities 
and projects, a part only of the whole, 
and not a ten year program. Where 
does reclamation stand with its results 
of the past eighteen years? It is the 
sorest spot in our whole sore spot of 
farming. 

Rivers and harbors? On April 8 
Governor Smith turned the first spade 
of earth on Albany’s $6,000,000 port 
development. The Federal job is to 
spend $11,200,000 for deepening the 
Hudson to 27 feet for ocean ships, from 
Albany thirty miles south to City of 
Hudson. This is but one small item in 
“Rivers and Harbors.” 
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_ PUBLIC WAKING TO NEEDS OF FORESTS 


But Congress Is Tardy in Enacting Legislation to Hasten Restoration of Denuded Areas—Industries 
Dependent Upon Wood Cannot Carry Financial Burden of Reforestation Unaided 


Time, space, and patience forbid. list- 
ing these government spendings on cur- 
rent projects. The total would blot 
out entirely the petty $2,000,000 yearly 
for forests now proposed. 

How are we handling the last great 
stand in the northwest where fifty per 
cent of the total reserves are found? 

Laurence Donovan, formerly a news- 
paper man of Portland, Ore., and now 
editorial writer of the Vancouver Sun 
tells us in American Forests and Forest 
Life, March, 1926 “The Paradox of the 
Northwest,” in substance, that: 

“For six months smoke has covered 
the northwest. Twelve million acres 
have been burned over, more than sus- 
taining the five-year average of sixty 
million. I have watched the. giant stalk 
through the land creating the devyasta- 
tion with his ‘skyline cables’ and_ his 
caterpillar tractors with one hand and 
posting fire warnings and getting the 
public excluded from the nation’s forest 
playgrounds with the other hand, ‘What 
a Paradox.’ : - 

“Millions of trees from’ twenty to fifty 
years old, everything under one hundred 
years old, are wiped out by the ‘crush- 
ing cat’ and the ‘sky-line cables’—slash- 
ings from the cut piled on top of these 
and the down timber—fires on a thou- 
sand hills feed the flames every year. 
In two years on the Pacific coast and 
years in the Middle West, the writer 
has failed to find more than half a 
dozen logging enterprises that leave seed 
trees. These areas burned over year 
after year, seedling and soil destroyed. 


“Fierceness of competition in markets 
that show no profits, the seven seas 
being combed for markets—universal 
complaint that there is no profit and 
that there are too many in the business. 
In no industry is the competition keener. 
Export business is valuable only as we 
are able to replace the resources that 
produce it. The product of centuries is 
being “forced” on foreign markets be- 
cause we can at the moment manage to 
sell cheaper. Students of national 
economy recognize this as the sheerest 
waste. William M, Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture, touring the West coast 
predicts catastrophic consequences from 
ignoring of fundamental principles. More 
than two hundred scientists and engineers 
touring this coast, 
predict that this 
waste will exhaust 
the remaining bil- 
lions of timber: feet 
in fifteen to twenty 
years, and destroy 
more than half the 
industry and com- 
MCE Ce Ot. time 
Paevac Coast. 
This lesson has 
been bitterly 
learned in the cut 
out parts of the 
United States. 
They now get 
their own timber 
needs mainly 
from this region. 
They now pay 
through the nose. 
They have  like- 
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i) CHAPTER XLII 
The Old Brass Band Was There 
AW) HOEVER heard of an advertising 


event, a pageant, carnival, street 
‘fair, county fair, Mexican wedding or 
any kind of a celebration, or parade, 
“without a brass band? It is the best ex- 
ample we have of animated and vocifer- 
lous publicity. 

The advent of the circus would be 
like a funeral without its many brass 
‘bands, with its members happily garbed 
in bright colored costumes. 

The brass band as an advertisement 
ae stirred millions to action. In war 

- peace it gets results. From Mexican 
(Gieddines to Italian funerals it has its 
big part to play. 

- WwW hat greater spot-light can be thrown 
upon any man than to have a brass band 
‘sneet him at the railway station? 

When a brass band comes to your home 
“town depot to celebrate your home- 
“coming ‘you have arrived at the top rung 
‘of the ladder of prominence. 

No blare of trumpets, no musical fes- 
stival can ever equal the thrill producing 
‘effects of that old brass band‘ playing 
“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
‘Town Tonight.” No spectacle can ever 
‘be more dazzling than: the hundreds of 
‘torch bearers marching in an old political 
‘parade to the inspiring music of the 
town’s brass band. 

The town without a brass band is a 
town without the voice of publicity. It 
is a town lacking: in public spirit: In the 
‘old time Labor Day and Fourth of July 
celebrations a brass band’ was a vital 
necessity. Without the bleating ‘of horns 
and racket of drums and the peacock ges- 
tures of the plumed and bespangled 
Drum-Major, twirling his brass headed 
staff, there could be no celebration. The 
brass band was the spark of ‘the very 
life of such popular publicity events. 

Organizing a brass band for a small 
town was a great adventure. Some pub- 
lic spirited local merchants would get 
together and donate the bright colored 
uniforms. The braided and gilded uni- 
forms came first. You could not get the 
‘local town boys to go into a band until 
they set eyes on those dazzling uniforms. 
Usually they had all the ear-marks of 
the garb of the Royal family of some 
European country.. The more brass but- 
fons, braid and tassels the better. The 
biggest advertisement for getting up a 
brass band were these flashy suits. 
~~ Some other public spirited local busi- 
ness men would provide the instruments. 
Then would commence months and 
months of practice at night in some barn 
on the outskirts of.the town. 

When their efforts had achieved a 
squeaking resemblance of music, the band 
boys would come into town and take up 
their nightly practice in some vacant hall 
with an Baten on an alley. 

At the first toot of horns crowds would 
gather to hear how the band boys were 
getting along. 

To promote or.,build up a local band 
is a job which few men want to under- 
take a second time. But, of course, the 
town must have a band to put it in the 
limelight, and so many a poor band pro- 
moter has suffered much for the sake of 
publicity for his town. 

The period between donning the uni- 
forms and making the first public ap- 
pearance was one fraught with many 
Vicissitudes, 

The boys wanted to get out on the 
street and show off their talents. But the 
first appearance, marching and trying to 
blow,.a horn, has made many a proud, 
dolled-up band boy hang his head in 
shame. 

If the false notes predominated, the 


town folks, heartless at best, jeered and 
mocked the band. 

The greatest knocker in the world is 
the fellow who looks on from the side- 
walk, in the average small town. 

It is very dangerous for successful pub- 
licity purposes for a band to venture forth 
until it has one or two choruses down pat. 

In the days before the rural telephone, 
the music box, jitney and radio, country 
people hitched up the team and drove miles 
to hear the brass band play. It did not 
matter what it played so long as every 
horn and drum made grand music. 

The name of the band and town was 
always painted on both sides of the bass 
drum. This advertising space could not 
have been bought for love or money. 

The late President Harding’s famous 
Silver Cornet band is still bringing valu- 
able publicity to Marion, O. 

There are men high up in the advertis- 
ing game today who take great pride in 
boasting that they once played the trom- 
bone in the band back home. 

Today the band is still playing an im- 
portant part in the great game of adver- 
tising. The band gets attention. As a 
headliner in the profession it will always 
remain. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
The Hint of Gold Brings Adventurers 


TTHERE was a certain lure about the 

old advertising game for adventurers 
and fighters. In the ’eighties and ’nine- 
ties the advertising gave was a fighting 
game. And into this game drifted 
pioneers and explorers looking for pay- 
dirt. Just as the report of gold in the 
Klondike ‘brought adventurers in droves, 
just so did the hint that there was quick. 
easy-money in the advertising game at- 
tract the bold and brainy business adven- 
turers. 

When the story went out that -there 
was gold in this or that game, many 
plunged into advertising without knowing 
the first thing about it. They were lured 
by the vision of money easily acquired. 

No amount of disappointment, disillu- 
sionment, hardship nor tragedy can over- 
shadow the success and pleasure derived 
from the advertising game as it was once 
played. 

Business battles were fought with 
schemes and prize contests; bread wars 
and furniture wars started with throat- 
cutting competition, and ended in dis- 
aster and failures; tricks and novel ideas 
were used to lure the buyer. 

All campaigns for leadership were built 
around clever schemes to stir up the 
people and get quick action. Publicity 
of the unusual, forceful and novel kind 
was the beginning and the end of all 
contests for supremacy. 

Into this fighting game came easy- 
money seekers, soldiers of fortune; color- 
ful, strange, quaint, picturesque, bold, 
brainy and clever characters, all hoping 
to discover gold where it had never be- 
fore been discovered. 

The lure of a new field for pay-dirt, 
the gambler’s chances, and sudden changes 
brought new experiences in hardships, 
hunger, sacrifices, cold and lean living, 
to those unprepared to play the game as 
it had to be played to win. 

Now, it is a great mental sport to 
elance backward to the thrills and chills 


of yesterday, and laugh and talk about ° 


them. It would have been perhaps an 
even greater adventure if these fights, 
hardships and defeats could have been 
enjoyed then, as we now enjoy their 
colorful memories. 

On the Great Advertising Highway I 
have met many unusual and enjoyable 
characters. I still find pleasure in hob- 
nobbing with them in memory. 

As I have traveled about, I have had 
a “nose for advertising ideas and schemes” ; 
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a keen interest in all the famous adver- 
tising events, publicity pageants, clever 
advertising people, unique shows, cele- 
brations, ‘stunts, schemes and tricks to 
attract the crowds. 

I always liked the big, bold, blustering 
schemes that had a real "dramatic appeal. 
There are those events dramatized in 
such a way that large crowds, even mobs, 
respond to the publicity alarms sounded. 

Who can help but get a thrill from 
the flaming messages of the Great White 
Way—those burning words that etch and 
carve themselves into the millions of 
minds that come to Broadway to see the 
most talked-of advertising battleground 
in the world. 

The scenic electrical fires of Broadway, 
and the brilliance and beauty, and power- 
ful and clever publicity of fashionable 
Fifth Avenue are the kind of advertise- 
ments that spark the imagination of mil- 
lions today. 

There is also Atlantic City’s Board- 
walk, which has become the advertisers 
rich display ground. And its annual 
Beauty Pageant is an event that gives an 
enthusiastic pull to the imagination. 

The New Orleans “Mardi Gras,” that 
widely advertised event—“‘An interesting 


round of revels, that marks an ancien | 
and picturesque time in the gay life o| 
New Orleans.” Here is advertised fun 
frolic, sports, colorful outdoor pageants) 
magnificent balls and tableaus. Really 
de luxe publicity. 

But greater than the lure of thes 
modern publicity stunts and ideas, wa} 
the fascination and strange appeal of thy 
old-time clever advertising men; theij) 
crude and bold advertisements; startling 
publicity, strange pageants, gambling 
schemes, wild ideas, daring stunts, amd 
all those old mind-driving forces whit 
existed in the ‘eighties and ’nineties, 

I have written about the good old day)| 
of schemes and schemers; the old days! 
when thrived matrimonial bureaus an | 
clairvoyant advertising; guessing con | 
tests and lotteries; free-lunch signs fo}| 
saloons, and money-raising stunts fol) 
churches ; Labor Day advertising floats 
and Indian Medicine Tent Shows; fret! 
premiums, coupons and free auctiot| 
barkers with a gift-of-gab; torch ligh 
political parades and land rushing events | 
when patent medicines were a nationa 
drink, and advertising was the bigges| 
gambling game there was. 

(To ‘be continued next week) 
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Value of Manufactured Products 


$100,000,000 


Number of Manufacturing Plants 


430 


Classes if Products 
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Impressive figures, indicative of 


Jacksonville’s permanence and stability 
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Entering 
THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Manufacturers and merchants seek- 
ing to enter or increase their sales in 
the New York market—the richest 
in the world—most profitably con- 
centrate their efforts in the adver- 


tising columns of The New York 
Times. 


The Times is the strongest adver- 
tising influence upon the purchasing 
power of the New York market. 
The Times readers—intelligent, sub- 


_ stantial, greater in number than those 


of any other standard size New 
York morning newspaper—represent 
circulation unequaled in quantity and 
quality. Advertising in The New 
York Times is the foundation of a 
successful campaign. 


The average net paid daily and 
Sunday circulation of The New 
York Times, as reported to the Post 
Office Department for the six months 
ended March 31, 1926, was 392,695 
copies. This total is a gain of 
10,690 over the average of 382,005 
for the six months ended September 
30, 1925. 


In 1925 The Times published 
26,200,044 agate lines of advertising, 
the greatest volume ever published 
by any New York newspaper in one 
year. This record was a gain of 
1,916,520 lines over the total of 1924, 
and an excess of 10,963,382 lines 
over the second New York news- 
paper. 


In the three months of this year, 
The Times published 7,481,592 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain.of 776,330 
lines over the total of the correspond- 
ing period of 1925, and an excess over 
the second New York newspaper of 
2,829,046 lines. 


This great volume of advertising 
was attained by The New York 
Times notwithstanding the censor- 
ship under which thousands of lines 
of questionable, misleading and un- 
worthy announcements were de- 
clined. All advertisements submitted 
for publication in The New York 
Times are subject to its censorship. 


Che New York Times 
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FORESTRY AND TH 


EQAD it been possible to put in one 
= place all the wood used to make 
the newsprint paper used in the United 
States in 1925, it would have made a pile 
a mile square and twenty feet high. If 
stacked in cord fashion four feet wide 
and four feet high, it would have made 
5 wall of wood 6,800 miles long. and 
the paper made from these 4,500,000 
cords would have covered an area nearly 
equal to! the combined areas of the states 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 

Notwithstanding these big figures, the 
demand for wood for the manufacture 
of newsprint paper is one of the minor 
drains ‘upon the forest resources of 
North America when all species and 
uses are considered. To produce the 
lumber ‘used in the United States last 
year, fdr instance, required nearly five 
times ag much timber as to produce the 
newsprint paper consumed, and there are 
various other demands upon the forests 
Which are greater than those of the 
paper mill. 

It is because of the relatively few 
Species used to make newsprint and the 
fact that these are neither our most 
abundant nor widely distributed species 
that the question of raw material supply 
for our newsprint mills is so important. 

‘As now operated, the newsprint indus- 
try requires 100 h. Pp. for every ton of 
paper made, and the woods used are 
chiefly spruce, balsam and hemlock. The 
industry, is therefore concentrated at the 
points which afford the most economical 
combination of wood and power. This 
will always be the case unless there is 
some revolutionary change in the pro- 
cesses and materials used for newsprint 


paper. ; i 
“There is a larger investment per unit 
of product in the manufacture of “paper 
than in any other important forest in- 
dustry. Hence the necessity for large 
capitalization and permanent wood sup- 
ply. A completely integrated 100-ton 
mill with its own power development 
miay easily require a $5,000,000 invest- 
tient, and were this mill backed ‘by the 
ownership of forest land suitably stocked 
t§ yield annually the necessary 45,000 
cords of pulpwood, another $5,000,000 
fight be involved, or a total of $100,000 
per ton of daily capacity for a perma- 
nently self-sustained operation. : 
‘With .the paper industry, forestry 1s 
nd longer a matter of sentiment and 
theory. It is a question of protection of 
investment in plant and working capital 
through the assurance of a supply of raw 


material. Forestry is the growing and 


using of timber crops just as farming is 
the growing of other crops which supply 
human needs. The result of forestry 1s 
continuous timber production, but. not 
necessarily cheap timber. Some of the 
shouters for forestry would be less au- 
dible if they understood this. Forestry 
must pay its way by producing timber 
crops which, on the average, return the 
cost of production. Most of the timber 
so far used in this country has not 
brought a reproduction price. But it is 
Snfinitely better for us to pay the cost 
of growing timber under the methods 
of forestry and be assured of a perma- 
nent supply than it is for us to destroy 
the supply furnished by nature and then 
go without. ‘ 

This is the time of the 60-page daily 
and the 200-page Sunday issue, the time 
of great advertising spreads and big cir- 
culations—all based on cheap white paper. 
But to make this paper forests are 
being cut which required fifty to one 
hundred years to grow. The vital ques- 
tion is: 

“Are sufficient new forests coming on 
to replace the present cutting and meet 
still greater future demands ?” 

The only truthful answer to this ques- 
tion now is “No,” but it-need not always 
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be so. Fire prevention is not forestry, 
but without it forest crops cannot be 
grown. The Royal Proclamation of 
“Save-the-Forest-Week” April 18 to 24 
in Canada begins by saying: 


“The protection and perpetuation of 
our forests are vital to the continued in- 
dustrial welfare and national strength 
of Canada and to the health, comfort 
and prosperity of our people; 

“The tremendous economic loss 
through forest fires continues year by 
year without appreciable diminution; 
and Canada’s future prosperity is seri- 
ously menaced by these recurrent holo- 
causts ; 

“The experience of all forest author- 
ities in Canada has abundantly demon- 
strated -that the forest fire problem 
can be solved only with the full sym- 
pathy, assistance and active support of 
all the people, practically expressed by 
increased individual, care with fire in 
the woods, ‘and an insistent public de- 
mand for proper precaution against 
fire on the part of all workers or 
travellers in or adjacent to the forest.” 
The corresponding Presidential Procla- 

mation of American Forest Week carries 
these » statements : 

“Tn again proclaiming American 
Forest Week it is fitting that while 
giving full weight to the evils result- 
ing from impoverished forests and idle 
land, I should lay stress upon the out- 
ward spread of forestry in industrial 
practice and land usage. Too long 
have we as a nation consumed our for- 
est wealth without adequate provision 
for its wise utilization and renewal. 
But a gratifying change is taking place 
in the attitude of our industries, our 
landowners and the American people 
towards our forests. 

“Although our national progress in 
forestry has been well begun, much 
remains to be done through both con- 
certed and individual effort. We must 
stamp out the forest fires which still 
annually sweep many wooded areas, 
destroying timber the nation can ill 
afford to lose and killing young growth 
needed to constitute the forests of the 
future. -Forest fires, caused largely by 
human indifference or carelessness, are 
the -greatest single-obstacle to refor- 
estation and effective forest manage- 
ment. 

"We must encourage and extend 
methods of timber cutting which per- 
petuate the forest while harvesting its 
products. We must plant trees in 
abundance on our idle land where they 
can profitably be grown. We must 
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examine taxation practices that may 
form economic barriers to timber cul- 
ture. We must encourage the ex- 
tension of forest ownership on the part 
of municipalities, counties, States and 
the Federal Government. And we must 
take common counsel in. public meet- 
ings to the end that the forestry prob- 
lems of each region may be well con- 
sidered and adequately met.” 

Most fortunately, timber is our one 
great natural resource which is easily 
reproducible. It is possible for us to 
have a permanent supply of wood ade- 
quate for every reasonable use if the 
land areas in North America fit only 
for timber growing are kept at the job. 
This involves co-operation between the 
private owner or-limit holder and the 
public as represented by State or Provin- 
cial and Federal authorities. The public 
must do its share through fair taxation 
of forest properties, widespread and effec- 
tive fire prevention measures, the estab- 
lishment of large forest reserves, and fun- 
damental research into the manner of 
tree growth and the properties of wood. 

Assured of these, the corporation with 
a large mill investment can then proceed 
with some confidence to the formulation 
and application of detailed plans for con- 
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Scientific Farming of Timber Crops Means Continuous Timber Production, But Not Necessarily Cheap 


7 Wood—Fire Prevention a Major Practical Step in Program 


tinuous timber production upon its for- 
est lands or limits held under license. _ 
The problem for the manufacturer and 
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user of newsprint paper is not to find | 


a substitute for wood, but to help bring 
about conditions which will result in the 
growing of more wood. 


LINDSLEY DENIED APPEAL 


Eureka, Cal., Editor Must Serve Con- 
tempt Sentence or Pay Fine 


Alfred Lindsley, former editor of the 
Eureka Humboldt News at Eureka, Cal., 
lost his last fight for release from jail on 
a contempt charge April 3, when the 
State Supreme Court refused to hear his 
appeal from a decision of the Appellate 
Court. 

Judge Denver Sevier, Humboldt county 
judge, had fined Lindsley $2,000, with an 
alternative of 1,000 days in jail. 

The law’ provides that the appeal to the 
Supreme Court must be taken within 40 
days. Lindsley’s counsel waited until the 
fifty-eighth day. 

Lindsley was adjudged in contempt be- 
cause of articles appearing in his news- 
paper concerning court proceedings in a 
libel suit that had been brought against 
him. His readers rallied to his support, 
and when he was first threatened with 
jail, many offered to serve for him. 


Every Day is Better Homes 


Day in Cincinnati 


The Better 


Homes Movement that has been sweeping the 


country during the past decade has not only made the American 
housewife more discriminating in her choice of household fur- 
niture and furnishings but it has also given to designers and 
manufacturers the incentive to create better and more beautiful 


things. 


It has revolutionized retail selling methods and placed 


the ‘merchandising of furniture, carpets, rugs, draperies, lamps 


and interior decorations on a plane of professional service. 
Victorian ugliness has no longer a place in the American scheme 


of living. 


This is particularly true in Cincinnati, “the most American of 
American cities.” Here every third home is owned by the family 
that occupies it—and home ownership is the strongest incentive to 
In Cincinnati every day is “better homes 
day” and every edition of Cincinnati’s leading newspaper is a 
special “better homes edition,” carrying at least two solid pages 
of ‘matter devoted solely to the home, its management and its 


home betterment. 


beautification. 


That the Times-Star should have become the recognized leader 
in the better homes movement in Cincinnati was but the natural 
outcome of its dominant leadership in home circulation, reaching 
as it does, practically every native white family in the city and 
contiguous trading area, the homes where better furniture and 
furnishings are to be used and enjoyed. 


Such, in brief, is the explanation for the unchallenged dominance 
of the Times-Star in display lineage for furniture and furnish- 
ings. Year after year, with unvarying regularity, the merchants 
who sell furniture, floor coverings, draperies, lamps and articles | 
of household decoration register the responsiveness of the | 
Cincinnati public in increased display advertising in the Times- 


Star. 


And such too, in brief, is the explanation for the overwhelming 
leadership of the Times-Star as the medium of contact with the | 
Cincinnati market for those manufacturers whose products are 
distributed through the retail furniture, carpet and household 
supply stores of this great city in which every day is “better 


homes day.” 


CINCINNATI 


Mid- 


TIMES STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Martin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. 
927 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manag 


Kellogg M. Patterson, Western R 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Newspaper Publishers— 
Advertising Managers— 


Let’s Get Acquainted 
at the Convention! 


= |E would like to know you person- 
e/a ally and we are sure you would be 
yj | interested in learning more about 
(fq \our service which covers a new 
OT aVEe : phase of advertising that is vitally 
—J/important in building up your 
local lineage records. 


Let us tell you. about our plan of securing ad- 
vertising from manufacturers, industrial plants, 
jobbers, wholesalers and other concerns in your 
cities who are now spending their appropria- 
tions for other forms of advertising. 


Let us explain how we can place this business 
in your newspaper regularly without selling 
expense to you. 


é 


Meet Us At Our 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Headquarters 


ThomasW.BrigesCo, 


7|| HOME OFFICE-COLUMBIAN MUTUAL TOWER, 5 
MEMPHIS , TENN. 
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The 
Unbreakable 
Bond 


AN you imagine more than a million and 
a half families? No one can. Can you 
visualize several million individuals? No. 
And yet it is true that the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers—twenty-four of them in the 
leading cities—have gathered together in 
one group more than a million and a half 
families, comprising an enormous family 
eroup in themselves—a family of readers 
and of buyers. Held together by the unbreak- 
able bond of confidence established through 
many years of reading and trusting the 
pages of these great publications. 
Why do they read _ these newspapers ? 
Because of accurate, truthful news. 


Because of honest, fearless  edi- 


spirit of Horace Greeley . . . the pedestrian 
common sense of Ben Franklin’. . . the 
proudest traditions of American journalism. 
The Scripps-Howard newspapers stand cour- 
ageous and independent. Because they owe 
allegiance only to the truth—and no news 
paper is infallible—they are quick to admit 
a fault and ready to correct an inaccuracy. 
Small wonder that more than 1,500,000 
Americans here rest their faith! | 

Not only do these Americans believe 
in the sincerity of Scripps-Howard news 
papers, but they believe in the merchandise 
offered for their approval in these news 
papers. Merchandise from hundreds of 


s==3 manufacturers is brought into thei 


torials. Because of helpful and 


homes through advertising. A mew 


interesting features and articles. 


automobile, a new necktie, nev 


| 


And they read them, not only for 


equipment for a factory, clothing 


these valid reasons, but also because 


these newspapers carry on the bold SCRIPPS.HO 


shoes, wearing apparel ... thi 


mo 
oF 
<= 


Warp advertising columns of the Scripps 


i 


| 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - PRESS Cincinnati (Ohio) - - POST Akron (Ohio) - TmEs-PRES 
Baltimore (Md.) - - - POST Indianapolis (Ind.) - - TIMES Birmingham (Ala.) - -_ Pos 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - PRESS Denver (Colo.) - - EXPRESS Memphis (Tenn.) - - PRE 
San Francisco (Calif.) - NEWS Toledo (Ohio) - - NEWS-BEE Houston (Texas) - - PRES 


Washington (D.C.) - NEWS Columbus (Ohio) - - CITIZEN Youngstown (Ohio) - TELEGRA 
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The Scripps-Howard newspapers are, 
above all, family newspapers. They 
interest every member of the family. 
| we . They have the latest radio pages and 
| up-to-the-minute market reports. They 
have sections for the home-maker and 
the hostess. They carry authoritative 
fashion news and thrilling sport fea- 


loward newspapers are a forum of worthy 
roducts. 


In each of twenty-four leading cities you 


ill find a Scripps-Howard newspaper. be- tures. 


ving in its readers, and trusted by them. 
‘ad whatever you manufacture — clothing, 


They have fascinating stories 
and pictures for the children; reviews 
of books, music and. the theatre for 


i‘ household product, motor-cars, shaving 
‘ap, anything in fact which the modern 
Inerican family needs and uses—you can 
lare the common. confidence which these _ 
lwspapers represent, You can. share this 
‘afidence profitably. Note that last word. 


the older members of the family. 


Through the co-operation of every 

member of the Scripps-Howard  or- ; 
ganization, these newspapers have . 
achieved new heights in education, 
information and entertainment. 


| +cat 


Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
| Clients of the 


United Press 
{ 


(Worth (Texas)- - Press San Diego (Calif.) - - SUN ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
lahoma City (Okla.) - News Terre Haute (Ind.) - - Post _ National Representatives 
Wusville (Ind.). - - Prugs Covington Sear ees pede 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
bxville (Tenn.) - - News Albuquerque (N. Mex.) CHICAGO SEATTLE CLEVELAND 
iPaso (Texas).- = - Post 


STATE TRIBUNE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


; 
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USURIOUS LOANS CANCELLED IN 


DAILY’S CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 


Minneapolis Daily Star Brought “Loan Sharks”? to Terms in 
Spirited 38 Day Campaign in Which 40 Lawyers 
Aided—Libel Threat Ignored 


By ROGER BANNING 


MOST unusual and effective cru- 
sade against lawlessness came to a 
successful conclusion in the city of Minne- 
apolis on April 5 when 32 loan companies 
formally “surrendered” to the Minneapolis 
Daily Star after that militant newspaper 
for 38 successive days directed an inces- 
sant fire both in its columns and in the 
courts against “loan sharks.” 
Today, in the absence of a law regulat- 


W. C. Robertson 


ing the money lending business in 
Minneapolis, the Daily Star has estab- 
lished itself as a public supervisor over 
the lending of thousands of dollars to 
Minneapolis citizens by the loan com- 
panies. 

While the procedure used by the 
Daily Star in its fight to curb the practice 
of usury was both daring and unique, 
the outcome of the anti-usury drive indi- 
cates quite conclusively that steps simi- 
lar to those employed by the Daily Star 
might be taken with the same prospect 
of success by any other metropolitan 
daily in a city where poor people as well 
as those in more favorable circumstances 
are being victimized by money lenders 
charging exorbitant interest on small chat- 
tel or salary loans. 

The Daily Star, at the conslusion of its 
anti-usury campaign, had some tangible 
results to “show on paper.” These in- 
cluded: 

The cancellation of 1,950 usurious loans 
which needy or gullible—as the case 
might be—citizens had taken out with 
“Joan sharks.” 

A cash saving to the public of $75,000. 

The curbing of further lawlessness by 
unscrupulous money lenders. 

The “economic rescue” of hundreds of 
Minneapolis citizens who were being pur- 
sued relentlessly by aggressive collectors 
employed by usurious money lenders. 

The militant fight waged against “loan 
sharks” was mapped out by W. C. Robert- 
son, editor of the Star, who originated 
a method of dealing with lawless money 
lenders that is probably without precedent. 

Mr. Robertson called several Minneap- 
olis attorneys engaged in the private 
practice of law, and invited them, over 
the telephone, to form the nucleus of 
what he described as “a public legal 
board that will agree, without remunera- 
tion, to aid the Daily Star in a fight to 
the finish against usurious money lend- 
ers.” Twelve of the first 15 attorneys 
whom he called consented to serve on 
such a legal board. The editor then 
established an “Anti-Usury Bureau’ in 
the editorial department of the Star. 

On Feb. 28, 1926, the Daily Star pub- 
lished a story on page one, announcing 
that it would cancel all usurious loans 
drawn to the attention of its “Anti- 
Usury” Bureau by “loan shark” victims. 


Within an hour after the Feb. 28 issue 
of the Star appeared on the streets the 
first “loan shark” victim to apply for 
relief came to the desk of the reporter 
in charge of the Anti-Usury Bureau. 
Within five minutes this “loan shark” 
victim was on his way to the office of 
one of the 12 attorneys comprising - the 
Legal Board. He was armed with a 
letter of introduction presented to him 
by the “Anti-Usury” Bureau, which 
briefly outlined an allegation of usury 
against three companies with which the 
borrower had been dealing. 

The Legal Board member, to whom the 
letter outlining the complaint was pre- 
sented, thereupon dictated three letters to 
his stenographer, notifying each of the 
three loan companies that the Legal 
Board demanded the cancellation of the 
loan on grounds of usury. 

When the money lenders received the 
letters they immediately sent representa- 
tives to the office of the attorney, and 
submitted to his demands. The companies 
did not wish to contest the demands of 
the Legal Board member, knowing that 
if the case was taken into court they 
would face the loss of legal costs in addi- 
tion to the loss occasioned by cancellation 
of the loan. 

Following the success of the first “test 
case,” a steady stream of oppressed vic- 
tims of usurious money lenders flowed 
daily past the Anti-Usury desk in the 
Star editorial department and thence 
down to the private offices of the various 
members of the Legal Board. The money 
which the public saved through the Anti- 
Usury Bureau and Legal Board began to 
mount into thousands of dollars. Usurious 
money lenders called conferences and 
found, following several symposiums, 
that they were being forced out of their 
unlawful business. Backed by a capital 
of a staggering amount, they banded to- 
gether and decided to sue the Daily Star 
for libel. 

Counsel for the usurious money lenders 
served a “demand for retraction’—the 
preliminary to a libel suit—on Mr. 
Robertson on March 28, after the Star 
announced that it would increase the 
membership of its Legal Board from 12 
to 40 attorneys in order to handle the 
steadily mounting flood of complaints 
lodged by borrowers with the Anti- 
Usury Bureau. 

The demand for a “retraction” was 
met the following day by the Star’s reply, 
which was written by Mr. Robertson and 
published in the editorial page. The edi- 
tor’s reply was to the effect that “The 
Daily Star would welcome a show-down 
on a libel charge in the courts at the 
earliest convenience of the complainants.” 


Do You Want a Big 


Gain in 


CIRCULATION 


C. B. Hollister will be at the 
Waldorf during the newspaper 
conventions in New York. 
This is your chance to learn 
the reason for the big, record- 


breaking success of the recent 
campaign on 


THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER. 


9 
HOLLISTERS| 
Circulation ization |f 
Or Wire or Write Care of Every Evening. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Simultaneously, the Star published the 
names of its completed board of 40 attor- 
neys, as well as the thirtieth news story 
baring depredations of “loan sharks” on 
innocent victims. The board of 40 attor- 
neys launched itself into the Anti-Usury 
drive with such determination that the 
volume of complaints against the money 
lenders increased in a sensational manner. 
“Loan sharks,” unable to contest the de- 
mands of the attorneys because of laws 
which make the collection of usurious in- 
terest illegal while not prohibiting the 
practice of usury, found that they were 
losing thousands of dollars. The Legal 
Board insisted that 8 per cent per annum 
was the legal rate of interest and its 
contention was upheld by the courts. 
Loan sharks had been levying interest 
ranging from 60 per cent to 500 per cent! 

Finding that the Star meant business, 
the money lenders abandoned their plan 
to carry out their threat of a libel suit. 
Instead they sent representatives to the 
editor of the Star. They announced that 
they sought peace—at terms to be laid 
down by the Star. 

Mr. Robertson called a meeting of the 
Legal Board and attorneys representing 
the loan companies. It was decided at 
the meeting that the companies were to 
submit to restrictions that would place 
them “within the law.” 

Beginning April 6 a loan arbitration 
board consisting of the editor of the 
Daily Star, a member of the Legal 
Board and an attorney representing the 
loan companies, held the first of a series 
of hearings-at which borrowers appeared, 
lodged their complaints, and had usurious 
claims against them “wiped off the 
books” within a few minutes. 

The arbitration board will continue to 
function so long as usurious loans are 
drawn to: the attention of the Anti- 
Usury Bureau, replacing the Legal Board, 
which has completed its work. 

Complaints against any companies not 
submitting to arbitration are prosecuted 
by attorneys representing the Daily Star 
in the same drastic manner that charac- 
terized the work of the Legal Board dur- 
ing the 38 days it waged continual war- 
fare on “loan sharks.” 


Commenting on the Daily Star’s anti- 
usury drive Mr. Robertson said: “The 
general public and even members of the | 
Legal Board didn’t suspect the amazing | 
extent of the ramifications of unscrupu- 
lous money lenders. As the campaign 
against usury progressed the extent to 
which the money lenders were victim- 
izing thousands of Minneapolis citizens 
was gradually brought to light. 

“Attorneys were appalled by the amount 
of suffering bared by the drive leaders, 
The public responded instantaneously to | 
the disclosures made in the news col | 
umns. The drive was looked upon with 
favor also by business men. 

“Minneapolis Builders Exchange, for 
example, adopted a resolution in which 
they commended the Daily Star for its 
fearless attitude, and encouraged con- 
tinuance of the campaign. In a word the 
anti-usury drive attracted widespread at- 
tention and hundreds of victims of usuri- | 
ous money lenders were genuinely thank- 
ful for their rescue by the Daily Star and | 
its assisting Legal Board. 

“The Loan Arbitration Board which 
now settles complaints against 32 com- | 
panies which surrendered to the Star 
is a novel experiment. The Board, in. 
absence of laws governing money lending, 
is cancelling loans on which the principal 
has been paid. In instances where the prin- 
cipal has not been paid by the borrower, 
the Board arranges for payment in in- 
stallments at the rate of 3%4 per cent in- 
terest per month. The interest applies 
only from the day on which the Board 
began to function.. The Board meets 
twice a week to consider a docket of loan | 
complaints. At the next meeting the | 
Board will decide whether or not one of 
the companies subscribing to arbitration 
is to be excluded on the grounds that 
the manager informed one borrower that | 
her credit would be destroyed if she ap- 
plied for relief to the Arbitration Board. 
Once excluded the company is deprived of 
arbitration privileges and will face can- | 
cellation of usurious loans and court suits 
for recovery of interest. In ths manner 
the Daily Star intends to perpetuate the 
features of its anti-usury drive until the 
State Legislature passes a loan law.” 
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“What does it ear 
mean to You 7° 7% 
Met Richmond is 4» 
allledical Center? < \ GWE 


which thousands of people come yearly for advice and sur- 
gical attention. Leaders among the nation’s widest known 


and most eminent physicians and Surgeons maintain their offices, 
hospitals and clinics in Richmond. 


R wien tno is the medical center of the South—the city to 


Richmond Is 


MEDICAL 
CENTER 


Here there are: 

22 Hospitals 

Over 400 practicing physicians 
and surgeons 

Several hundred nurses 

119 Dentists 

150 retail druggists 

7 large wholesale drug and 
dental supply houses 


The leading medical college in 
the southeast 


From all sections of the South men and women pilgrimage to 
Richmond for medical and surgical aid from these famous doctors. 


This means that the large number of Richmonders engaged in medical work— 
doctors, dentists, surgeons, nurses and druggists—are always busy, always earn- 


ing. For, no matter what the state of national and international affairs—people 
must have medical aid. 


This great group of constantly employed citizens is one of the stabilizing factors 
in Richmond’s life, one of the reasons that Richmond is a BUYING community. 
Richmond never suffers greatly from depression—because its industries are so 
diversified. And because living expenses are low (second lowest city in the 
U. S.) Richmonders have money with which to BUY. 


The Richmond News Leader is the 
Richmond—men and women in all 
—always BUYING. 


one medium which reaches all the homes of 
professions and occupations—always employed 


If you have anything to sell—tell Richmond about it in the Richmond News 
Leader. 


This is one reason why 


RICHMOND IS A STEADY 
PERMANENT, NON. 
FLUCTUATING 
MARKET 


National Representatives: 


KELLY SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg. Waterman Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 


J. B. KEOUGH, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HEN one visits the public library 
and reviews the past generation's 
contemporaneous comments on the col- 
ored newspaper comic he is shocked and 
amazed that the youth of America has 
“turned out” so well, for dismally pious 
high-brows for more than a quarter of a 
century have been predicting that the 
comic would drive our boys and girls into 
blithering idiocy, render their morals loose 
as ashes and strike a death blow at civili- 
zation. 
Such gloomy forebodings were at their 


peak in magazine print 15 or 20 years 


ago. Since the American kid has given 
evidence that he was not only surviving, 
but highly enjoying the comic, the critics 
have of late years retired from the scene. 
The year 1926 witnesses the colored Sun- 
day comic at the peak of its success as 


‘a newspaper feature. 


Eprror & PusBLisHER, desiring to cele- 
brate the event, recently requested all 
of the producers of colored newspaper 
comics to furnish cartoon strips, thus 
to parade their famous characters through 
our columns during the April newspaper 
The unique supplement pub- 
lished this week is the happy result. 

On page one are reproductions of some 
of the famous comic characters of early 
days, forerunners of the colored supple- 
ment of the present. To obtain these, old 
files in the New York Public Library 
were inspected and since they could not be 
clipped copies were made for Epitor & 
PUBLISHER by Edward Grinham, for years 
in newspaper art work in St. Louis and 
New York, now manager of the news- 
paper section of the Powers Engraving 
Company. Mr. Grinham selected at ran- 
dom some of the notable successes, care- 
fully avoiding original creations _ still 
‘familiar to the present generation due to 
icontinued run. The object of this selec- 
ition was to contrast the work of some 
‘of the old masters, now out of print with 
lthe current crop of Sunday newspaper 
‘humor. 
| The Yellow Kid was the progenitor of 
\American colored. comic characters. After 
INew York and Chicago publishers had 
‘for years experimented with colored 
printing, a press was installed by the 
‘New York World in 1894 that would 
make four colors register without the 
‘effect resembling a Spanish omelette. 
‘On Nov. 18, of that year, the World 
ibrought out the first? successful Sunday 
“funny side.’ “Morrill Goddard was 
Sunday editor» and prevailed over other 
editors who wanted to use the color press 
‘to print colored fashions. 

Richard F. Outcault,. then a draughts- 
iman for the Electrical: World, offered a 
‘comic showing a clown and a wolf-hound 
‘as characters. This was the first’ Sunday 
‘comic. Outcault then created Hogan's 
‘Alley and one of his background char- 
acters was avkid with big ears and funny 
itoes, wearing a yellow dress. New York 
‘went wild over the “Yellow Kid,” Out- 
‘cault put him in the spot-light and the 
‘comic craze that has swept the country 
land has extended to Europe and South 
America was thus put in motion. 

Meanwhile Hearst, Bennett, and other 
‘publishers installed color presses. Out- 
‘cault took the Yellow Kid to the New 
‘Vork Sunday Journal, now American. 
This great comic artist later created 
Buster Brown and Poor Lil Mose, for 
the New York Herald and Denver Post, 
and his syndicated work has won a for- 
tune. 

F. Opper, dean of the ‘comic artists, 
carried his fun makers from Puck to 
Mr. Hearst’s Journal in 1899. He is the 
creator of an amazing array of char- 
acters that have held the public for more 
than a quarter of a century and are still 
so well known that we do not show them 
in our collection. George McManus 
scored heavily with his Newlyweds and 
Panhandle Pete 18 to 20 years ago. 
Do you remember Kemble’s wonderful 
“Coons,” Stemigans’ amusing pups, Ver- 


COMIC SUPPLEMENT HUMOR 


With This Section Editor & Publisher Celebrates Thirty-Two Years’ 
Success of the Colored Comic—Old and New Characters Contrasted 
—Brief History of An Exclusively American Newspaper Feature 


Editor 


& Publisher 


beck’s Tiny Tads in New York Herald, 
Marcelene by Jennett, Kate Carew’s 
Angel Child and Follett’s Kid? Meet 
them again on page one of Eprror & Pup- 
LISHERS’ convention comic section! Gene 
Carr was reported to be the highest paid 
comic artist in the days of Lady Bounti- 
ful. Kahles who made Mr. Buttin, also 
originated Clarence the Cop—remember 
him? 

Other famous names among those who 
started the craze are: Frank M. 
Howarth, Herriman, still doing Krazy 
Kat; Bud Fisher, still loyal to his original 
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characters; James*=Swinnerton, ever 
Dorgan, Carl E. Schultz * (Bunny) of 
Foxy Grandpa fame; Sterrett, Briggs, 
Fox, McCay and Sid Smith. This is by 
no means a complete list of the original 
happy band, but represents the leading 
spirits, most of whom today rank at the 
top of the comic art profession. 

This aggregation of pen and pencil 
humorists have brought to the American 
people more moments of happiness, 
greater relief from the dull routine of 
life, than all other instrumentalities in 
this generation. 

Eprror & PustisHer takes this occa- 
sion to thank the artists who have gener- 
ously contributed their work to entertain 
visiting delegates to the newspaper con- 
ventions this week, providing the first 
colored comics ever printed by a trade 


- paper. 


On with the fun ! 


TOWN SEES HIM 


Charles B. Welch 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Welch 


PROTECTING Washington’s educa- 
tional system from the dangers of 
political entanglements, maintaining wide 
circulation throughout southwest Wash- 
ington despite, pressure from metropoli- 
tan newspapers of two larger cities, and 
doing metropolitan advertising business 
in a small city are some of the things 
that have kept Charles.B. Welch, editor 
and general manager of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) News Tribune, working con- 
siderably more than the union hours 
every day during the last year. 

But problems of his office are to be 
forgotten, or at least laid aside, during 
April, Mr. Welch has decided, and he is 
to attend the annual Associated Press and 
A. N. P. A. conventions in New. York 
next week to renew acquaintance with 
eastern newspaper men at whose sides he 
worked before coming to the Pacific 
coast. 

Born and reared in Connecticut, Mr. 


Welch entered his newspaper career after 
leaving Yale by serving as the proverbial 
cub reporter on the New Haven Pal- 
ladiwn. Later, after a fling at newspaper 
proprietorship in Meriden, Conn., he went 
to Boston where he rose rapidly until, 
at 29, he became managing editor of the 
Boston Traveler, succeeding Marlen E. 
Pew, under whom he had been city 
editor, and enjoying the distinction of 
being the youngest managing editor of 
a metropolitan newspaper in the United 
States at that time. 

After other important service in Bos- 
ton and New York Mr. Welch went to 
Tacoma in 1913 with Frank S. Baker, 
as managing editor of the Tacoma Trib- 
une. When the Tribune Publishing 
Company bought out the News and Led- 
ger, he became editor and general man- 
ager of the afternoon newspaper, The 
News Tribune. 

Since that time he has been busy in 


the work» of building up: in Tacoma a. 
newspaper of metropolitan “size and ap- 
pearance, designed to fit the peculiar 
needs of a city of 100,000 and its sur- 
rounding territory, against the pressure 
of the larger city of Seattle to the north 
and Portland to the south. “ 

Editorially speaking, the outstanding 
feature of the last year of the News Trib- 
line has been its fight ‘to prevent the 
educational system of the state from 
being thrown into the mire of politics. 
At the special session of the legislature 
last fall Gov. Roland H. Hartley proposed 
that the legislature give him authority 
to do away with the various boards of 
regents and to form one small board, 
members to be appointed by himself, to 
have entire control of the educational 
system of the state. 

Mr. Welch along with many prominent 
educators of the state, saw grave danger 
in this, especially as- he felt that the 
governor was not sympathetic with the 
development of the university along the 
modern lines which, during the last sey- 
eral years, has elevated it to a position 
as one of the outstanding universities 
of the country. By a series of able edi- 
torials, backed up by comprehensive news 
accounts of all developments and frequent 
cartoons, the News Tribune became a 
pronounced leader in the fight and played 
no small part in holding the opposition 
together for a final victory. 


OREGON DAILY WINS SUIT 


Establishes Right of Reporters to 
Inspect Public Records 


The right of newspapers or others to 
inspect public records is upheld in a 
decision just handed down by the Ore- 
gon supreme court. The decision comes 
as a result of a suit brought by the Bend 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Bend (Ore.) Bulletin, to compel J. H. 
Haner, county clerk of Deschutes 
county, to place the records of his de- 
partment at the services of reporters 
representing the ‘Bulletin. 

The decision holds without equivoca- 
tion that the records of state, county, 
school districts, cities and towns must 
be kept accessible for inspection and 
examination by “all persons having rea- 
son to make examination of them for 
any lawful purpose.” 

The right of newspapers to make such 
examination is specifically upheld. 

The opinion was written by Justice 
Brown and concurred in by Chief Justice 
McBride and Justices Bean and Belt 
The only limitation mentioned is a pro 
vision that the official “is protected it 
his possession and care of the records, 
in that he is empowered to make sucl 
rules and regulations as he shall deer 
necessary for the preservation of the 
records and files and to prevent inter: 
Baas: with his regular duties as suck 
clerk. 


NEW RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Portland Oregonian Now Broadcastins 
With 1000-Watt Set 


A newly-installed 1000-watt adit 
broadcasting set was dedicated on Apri 
5 by the Portland Oregoman. It take 
the place of a 500-watt set the Ore 
gonian is discarding. R. G. Callvert 
assistant managing editor made th 
speech. of dedication in the absence 0 
Edgar B. Piper, editor, who had plannet 
to participate. R. V. Haller, radii 
director, also talked and there was 4 
elaborate entertainment program lastin; 
until 2 a. m. 

Together with its new set the Ore 
gonian has fitted up new radio studio 
on the eighth floor of its building, th 
same floor as the editorial rooms. 

The Oregonian KGW _ has__bee 
broadcasting continuously since March 
1922. 


Paterson Daily Getting New Press 


A Duplex sextuple press will be shippe 
shortly to Paterson, N. J., for install 
tion in the plant of the Press-Guardia 
of which William B. Bryant.is publishe, 
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Leadership and Growth 


oA MONG tRoce New Yorkers who constitute the best market for 


advertised products—the Prosperous, intelligent, responsive New 
Yorkers—The Sun has a greater appeal than any other New York 


evening newspaper. 


It is for this reason that manufacturers and merchants have found it so 
_ profitable to advertise their products in The Sun. It is for this reason 
that advertisers use more space in The Sun than in any other 


New York evening newspaper. 


Leadership in Advertising 


In March, for the ninth consecutive 
month, The Sun led all New York eve- 
ning newspapers in total volume of 
advertising. 


The Sun’s gain in advertising in March, 
1926 (compared with March, 1925), was 
341,022 lines—a greater gain than that of 
any other New York newspaper, morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday—a greater gain 
also than that of all other New York eve- 
ning newspapers combined. 


During the first quarter of 1926 adver- 
tisers placed 4,194,926 lines of total adver- 
tising in The Sun—which exceeded by 
360,036 lines the volume of advertising 
placed in the second New York evening 
newspaper. 


National Advertisers as well as Manhat- 
tan Department Stores have for years used 
more space in The Sun than in any other 
New York evening newspaper. 


Growth in Circulation 


The Sun’s net paid daily average circula- 
tion for the six months period ending 


March 31, 1926, was 259,351. 


This represents an increase of 11,981 over 
the corresponding six months of 1925: 


What is most significant about this circu- 
lation increase is that it is a natural, 
steady, sound increase, won purely on 
the merits of The Sun as a newspaper. It 
is in no way a forced increase. It was not 
secured through contests or prizes, or 
through any series of special articles or 
through any other similar form of promo- 
tion designed to swell circulation. 


The Sun’s circulation increase is the kind 
that is most valuable to advertisers, for it 
represents new readers who, like the older 
ones, believe in The Sun and have confi- 
dence in the advertisements as well as in 
the news it publishes. 


A Very Rigid Censorship on All Advertising Is Maintained 
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WATCH THOSE DAN 


Newspaper Men Urged to Remember They 
Truth When Calling Names, 


A NEW YORK doctor’s wife had run 
+ away with another man and had 
been named co-defendant with him in a 
bad check charge in the courts. She 
repented and returned to her husband. 

Assigned to the story, @ newspaper 
man called on the doctor for an inter- 
view. The doctor rallied to the support 
of his wife and to the reporter hurled 
abuse at the man who had run away 
with her. Among other things, he called 
the man a Svengali, who had hypnotized 
his wife, a rogue, a rascal, and a villain. 

The reporter, a youngster, wrote a 
graphic story and turned it in. Fortun- 
ately it was killed. 

“FIow would you like the assignment 
of proving those words true of the man 
about whom they were used?’”’ the re- 
porter was asked. 

On occasion such words have been 
published by newspapers in instances 
where they were not privileged, accord- 
ing to Carl Helm, New York lawyer, 
member of the Hearst legal department, 
assigned by William A. DeFord, chiet 
counsel of the Hearst Corporations, to 
study the causes of libel actions. 

“Words that are libellous per se used 
without privilege are indefensible in a 
resultant libel action,” Mr. Helm said. 
“The plaintiff has only to prove pub- 
lication. The burden of proving the 
truth of the accusation ‘rests solely on 
the newspaper. 

“A court has ruled that ‘the publica- 
tion. of a libel is a wrongful act, pre- 
suming injury to those persons to whom 
it relates, and, in the absence of legal 
excuse, gives a right of recovery irre- 
spective of the intent of the defendant 
who published it, and thus although he 
had reason to believe the statement to 
be true.’ 

“And another court has held: ‘If a 
word or article is libellous per SC, a 
perfect and indefensible cause of action 
accrues to the plaintiff, if the matter 1s 
false, to recover from the defendant a 
fair compensation for all injury which 
the publication should cause to the 
reputation, feelings, good name and fame 
of the victim.’ 


“Tt js well for a reporter or editor 
to think of what a job he’ll have to 
prove a statement or word true, before 


he publishes it.” ek. 
From Odgers “Slander and Libel,’ and 


Newell, “The Law of Slander and 
Libel,” a brief dictionary of libellous 
words has been compiled by Eprror & 


PusiisHeR. Each word has figured in 
a libel suit won by the plaintiff. For 
pasting in the hat, the dictionary follows : 

Anarchist; bankrupt ; black-leg ; black- 
sheep; brainstorm, briber; crook; 
crooked; damaged goods chap; destitute ; 
extreme poverty. 

Felon; fraud; 
henchman of a 
humbug; hypocrite ; 
impostor. 

Infernal villain; 
sulting to ladies ; 
as to call an attorney 
when the opposite is implied) ; 


frozen snake; gambler ; 
notorious character ; 
impending insanity ; 


insane; insolvent ; in- 
ironical praise (such 
“an honest lawyer, 
itchy old 


toad; liar; mere man of straw; obituary 
of a living person. Phe 

Packing a jury; psuedo scientist ; 
rascal; rogue, scoundrel; slacker; 
suicide fiend; syphilis ; thief; tool of 
profiteers ; unfit to be trusted with 
money; and villain. 

Regarding libellous words, Odgers 
says: 


“All written words, which expose the 
plaintiff to hatred, contempt, ridicule or 
obloquy, which tend to injure him in 
his. profession or trade, or cause him to 
be shunned or avoided by his neighbors 
are libellous. 

“Any written words are defamatory, 
which impute to the plaintiff that he has 
been guilty of any crime, fraud, dis- 
honesty, immorality, vice or dishonor- 
able conduct, or has been accused or 
suspected of any misconduct, or which 
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Says Helm, Lawyer 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


A. five-letter word, wrongfully used, may 


against a newspaper. 


Short, but potentially costly words, 


create a five-figure libel action 


are these listed this week in a libel 


dictionary compiled by Enrtor & PUBLISHER. 


“Certain words are libellous per 
the plaintiff bringing suit agamst a 
to mjure to recover damages,” warns 
legal department m New York, im 
libel law of legal verbiage. 


se, 
newspaper need not prove 
Carl Helm, lawyer, member 
this the fifth article in 


unprivileged imstances, 
injury or imtent 
of the Hearst 
a series stripping the 


and, if used in 


suggest that the plaintiff is suffering 
from any infectious disorder, or which 
have a tendency to injure him in his 
office, profession, calling or trade. 

“And so, too, are all words which 
hold the plaintiff up to contempt, hatred, 
scorn or ridicule, and which by thus 
engendering an evil opinion of him in 
the minds of right-thinking men, tend 
to deprive him of friendly intercourse 
and society.” 

A sensational news story which set 
forth that the plaintiff was living” in 
extreme poverty and destitution, which 
was false, and which was maliciously 
published with the intent of injuring the 
plaintiff's good name has been held by 
a court to be libellous. 

“Henchman of a notorious character” 
was declared libellous per se by a judge, 
who held that it imputed the plaintiff 
was ready to do unlawful and disreput- 
able things. 

Because it held the plaintiff up to 
public hatred, contempt and ridicule, this 
story, copied from another paper, was 
held libellous by a court: (The names 
of the plaintiff and town are fictitious ) . 

“John Roberts is again a resident of 
Westover. Westover has troubles and 
annoyances enough without Mr. Roberts. 
The town does not deserve such an in- 
dignity. Although Westover has had 
many uninvited visitors this summer, the 
townspeople had hoped to escape 
Roberts.” 

Roberts recovered substantial damages. 

A iChicago newspaper once called a 
person a “suicide fiend,” who had at- 
tempted suicide 25 times and would go 
to a hospital and asked to be “pumped 
out.” The newspaper was unable to 
prove to a jury’s satisfaction that the 
plaintiff was a “suicide fiend” and was 
forced to pay out a couple of editors’ 
salaries. The reporter was fired. 

A newspaper has been made the de- 
fendant in a libel action because it re- 
ferred to a white man as colored. The 
plaintiff won, the court deciding that 
the story was libellous per se, stating 
that the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
to the Constitution did not affect former 
social relations of the two races. 

The New York World once published 
a story which began: 

“That the battle for existence is not 
won by brains alone is illustrated in the 
sad plight of Prof. - , Staten Island. 

“A man of extraordinary attainments 
in classical learning and once a professor 
in Oxford, he is now in sad straits, be- 
cause his education hampers him in earn- 
ing a living.” 


The story went on to describe his 
poverty. 
The court held this story libellous 


per se, as exposing the person in ques- 
tion to ridicule. 

Even though acts of a person are done 
outside his business or profession, a 
court may hold their publication is dam- 
aging to his business or profession. 

The headline “Minister Curses in 
Court,” for instance, is actionable per 
se as affecting the clergyman’s minis- 
terial profession. 

Words calculated to hurt the credit 
of a business or business man in the 
sense of imputing bankruptcy or insoly- 
ency, are libellous per se. An action 
may be maintained against a newspaper 
in such cases, even though no fraud, or 
dishonesty, has been charged and al- 


though the publication is free from actual 
malice. 

If a libel is published injuring the 
business of a co-partnership, each partner 
may maintain a separate action to re- 
cover damages caused to his share in 
the business. Damages to the co- 
partnership itself must be recovered 
jointly and damage to the partners in- 
dividually must be recovered by the 
partners separately. 

One tricky thing for newspaper men 
to remember is that words which do 
not convey a definite libellous meaning 
to people generally may be held by a 
court to convey such a meaning to those 
people tutored in the use of them. 

Thus ‘moron’ may be held libellous, 
‘manic depressive, or ‘dementia praecox.’ 

Mr. Helm in his capacity of libel 
cause investigator for Mr. DeFord has 
discovered that words, libellous per se, 
crop up most frequently in small un- 
important stories, that might easily be 
left out of the paper. 

Rumors are reported containing libel- 
lous words or statements, detectives or 
police are quoted, or so-called human 
interest stories, not vitally necessary to 
4 newspaper from point of reader in- 
terest or circulation, are written in such 
a way to hold the person written about 
up to public ridicule or scorn, he said. 

“Only this week,” he declared, “a copy 
reader who had written a headline to the 
effect that a man on trial for murder had 
repudiated a previous confession to police 
passed a story which was worth a couple 
of sticks at best, and wouldn’t have been 
missed if killed—as it eventually was. 
lt stated that a band of youths confessed 
at police headquarters that they had been 
living several months on money stolen 
from coin boxes. The boys had about $7 
in small coins in their possession when 
they were arrested. Later they were re- 
leased for lack of evidence.” 

A startling proof that libel lurks in 
small things is the fact pointed out by 
Mr. Helm that libel by faulty punctuation 
is possible. The other day he caught and 
corrected this libellous statement: (the 
names have been changed). 

“John Jones, brother of Sam Jones, who 
is also wanted by police on a charge of 
murder, aided detectives in New York 
today.” 
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TRADEMARK 


Sales Office: « 42 Broadway « New York, N. Y. 


in Damage Actions—Be Sure of | 


GEROUS LITTLE LIBEL WORDS — 


Bear Burden of Proof 


i) 


The “also” referred to another person ~ 


mentioned in the previous sentence. 
Jones, had the story been published, could 
have brought libel suit against the news- 
paper. His brother, not he, was wanted 
by police on a murder charge. Insertion 
of the second comma, however, had 


John © 


libelled him seriously. Omit that comma, ~ 


and the story is safe. 


(Next week this series will be continued 
in Eprror & PuslisHER, with an article 
entitled “What Is Fair Criticism and 
Comment” ?) 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Roscoe S. Chapman 


/ 


R. S. Chapman 


Roscoe S. Chapman, publisher of | 


the Rockford (1ll.) Morning Star 
who has been a regular at A.N.P.A. 
meetings for years, will not interest him- 
self in advertising rates, print paper and 
wage schedules as intensively this con- 
vention-time. Not that he has ceased to 
be interested in those important details. 
Not at all. Roscoe will have been mar 
ried by the time of the big meeting and 
will be showing his young wife Niagara 
Falls, Broadway and the Waldorf 
Astoria for the first time. 
Undoubtedly the New York end of the | 
Star’s advertising staff has already ob- 
tained space in all the New York thea- 
tres where good shows are going on and 
those events, in addition to seeing many 
of the great personalities of the news- 
paper world, will give the bride a royal 
honeymoon. 
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A Record Unsurpassed | 


Years Represented by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Flutchinson News-Herald ........................ 28 
Ee! WERE ees SEC Oe a ee aris ee 26 
Joplin Globe & News-Herald..................... 26 
Boe orlleslOurnalwer meen. | A aes 25 
periietom header stings 4 sens tes) 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman & Times............._ Li 
pasoniogoentiicl meee mee voy ak Oe 22 
Cheyenne Tribune & Leader...................... 15 
BBreveporournale yee ht eS | ee 15 
Recusloghotiemeeete onthe i) 
Fiuntington Advertiser ..°.........0........, 0 9 
Pe mpie dmoreiteree tee | lie wie 9 
Pciatetialisslimes emir 8 oh a 8 
OOUGGLIGS, SOIT EAT 2 6 | nan ae hte 8 
Colorado Springs Gazette & Telesraph®).. <a 6 
SARA HETS os Tas on An ered 6 
Massillon Independent ........................., 6 
Okmulgee Times & Democrat..................... 6 
Pee ORitibunc wire aie | 6 
ee ORR occ jl ee + 
Sue GI | GyligtAL 0S 2) aa acre aaa + 
Paducah News-Democrat ....................... 4 
Sachi. LoS AGT Nl 9 ai eT eR 4 
Pimeegiciesiaphans. 2. vow ae 4 
Peo laloes cierGsermt 2-5); xg. eee) 3 
Be Cec nn az clte diy te, coc st iy CL 3 
gouland lidependent iw, Pr os. yk Bae de ee Z 
Seinen incem io . .o Ree eee i 
Sroviing Advocatemtsne 9:00 7r 7 age otal ame gi 2 
Pensacola Journal & News.....................7 Z 
Ptbansae Cityakraveler. yee Weweee 2 
plDoradodlimes :. +... 1... 29. eee ee 2 
bappoua Gezetion.\... 22 unc aie eee | fy 2 
LAD CIC Oe eg RM oe us a a 2 
MSEC DSI ae Cen eeee Sk... l 
CSU ri eae ee ou oa oe l 
Blackwell Tribune & News...................0077 l 
AEST SG Gi ae > aaa | 
West’ EalmBeach \Fimes\ eevee emia i 6 5 > 9 months 
puamesMerald: 2:7. ter eae ee eT 8 " 
OUOemNeWe- Star de. eae kee eth. yi 3) 
Pemeadlclesraph i... eee gy) Le 7 
Blea Dune: i eee ee 5 * 


From any of these publishers you can get the reasons for this record. 


At our own offices you can ascertain our business-getting methods. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
58 WEST 40th STREET (between 5th & 6th Avenues) NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ; - « ATLANTA *" SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF 
GRIDIRON CLUB 


Fathers Step from Frames to Chide 
Moderns in Good-Natured Raillery 


Cartoonist Barryman New 


President 


George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Marshall and Alexander Hamilton 
stepped last Saturday night from their 
golden frames in history to chide present- 
day Americans. 

Portraits of these four outstanding 
figures became animated at the annual 
Spring dinner of the Gridiron Club. They 
selected popular airs of 1926 as the 
medium for their critical counsel to the 
America of this, the sesquicentennial 
year, when all eyes are turned to Phila- 
delnhia. 

The gist of their tuneful shafts was 
that the Nation had sacrificed much of 
what they had gained for it and that to 
them the colonial days appeared to be 
truly the “good old days.” 

If Washington, Jefferson, Marshall and 
Hamilton were present in the spirit 
among the large group of distinguished 
guests, including the Vice President, the 
cabinet, diplomats, Senators, jurists, 
artists, financial and professional leaders 
and journalists of Pan-America, they 
heard the Gridiron’s scorching satire of 
the prohibition debate, the bi-partisan 
coalition in the Senate, the Democratic 
search for campaign issues, the White 
House spokesman, the “Bill” Borah— 
“Jim” Reed anti-world court crusade, a 
reading of the “diary and memoirs” of 
Frank W. Stearns and numerous jibes at 
the Vice President. 

The musical lilt of the dinner was 
heightened by the presence of John Philip 
Sousa, a limited member of the club, who 
had composed for the occasion the 
“Gridiron March.” The March King of 
the world conducted the Marine Band in 
introducing his new production, its 
premiere presentation. 


In honor of the inauguration of 


Editor 


Clifford K, Berryman, cartoonist of the 
Washington Star, as president of the 
club, the first non-writing member ever 
to attain to that office, 10 of the leading 
artists of the country were present as 
guests of the president to give display 
of another art. Their personal concep- 
tions of President Coolidge and Vice 
President Dawes were thrown on a screen 
while the artists were made to stand in 
the glare of the spotlight. 

The artists included Herbert Johnson 
of the Saturday Evening Post, Rolin 
Kirby of the New York World, Cri 
Sykes, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Edwin Marcus, New York Times; W. 
A. Rogers, Washington . Post; “Billy” 
Ireland, Columbus Despatch; J. H. 
Donahey, Cleveland Plain Dealer; D. R. 
Fitzpatrick, St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, and 
John L. DeMar, Philadelphia Record. 

Ulric Bell, Washington correspondent 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
Theodore H. Tiller, Washington Corre- 
spondent of the Atlanta Journal, were 
initiated as new members-of the Gridiron 
Club in a skit satirizing the new-found 
prosperity of the South and its demand 
for more representation in the club. 

Among the speakers were the vice 
president, Walter Williams of Missouri, 
chairman of the Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists; Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona and Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania. President Coolidge was obliged 
to withdraw his acceptance to attend the 
dinner, following the death of his father. 


Illustrators to Dine April 16 


A dinner, minstrel show and dance was 
siven April 16 at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, by the Society of Illustrators. 
Clare Briggs and Rube Goldberg, news- 
paper cartoonists, were on the entertain- 
ment program. 


Coast Paper Enlarges Plant 


The San Fernando (Cal.) Swi has in- 
creased its floor space by taking over 
an adjoining building and has increased 
its plant layout. It now prints the Sun, 
the Roscoe Herald, Zelzah Herald and 
a Shopping News. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Wallace M. Scudder 


N outstanding example of the type 
of newspaper owner who seeks as a 
settled principle complete anonymity 1s 
Wallace M. Scudder, proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Newark (N. J.) Evening 


News. He, with some associates who 
have long since passed out of the picture, 
founded the News in 1883. 

As preparation for his life work he 
was graduated from Lehigh University 
in 1873 with the degree of mechanical 
engineer. He then went to the Harvard 
Law School, studied in the office of John 
R. Emery, later a vice chancellor, and 
was admitted to the New Jersey bar in 
1877. He practised as an attorney until 
1883 when he started the News. Since 
then he has devoted his life to his news- 
paper. 

The News met rough going at first. 
The man who had been educated to be 
both a mechanical engineer and a lawyer 
became a solicitor of advertisements and 
tramped the town getting business. Fin- 
ancial institutions were wary of the new 
paper and were not extravagant with 
loans to tide over stresses. The News 
had formidable competition in the “old 
stand-by” Newark Daily Advertiser, and 


in the New York and Philadelphia news- 
papers whose territories the News in-. 
vaded. But the infant grew and developed 


and by 1900 had become established as 
one of New Jersey's leading newspapers. 
Today it is especially noted for its edi- 
torial page. 

Mr. Scudder is the most modest of 
men, he yet has always kept control of 
his property and directed its policies, 
although rarely if ever appearing pub- 
licly as its guiding hand. His ability 
to keep himself out of the limelight has 
been extraordinary, due to his firm con- 
viction that the newspaper comes before 
any personality, even its owner’s. 


$115,000 FIRE DAMAGE 


Charlotte, N. C., Western Newspaper 
Union Branch to Close Following Blaze 


As a result of three disastrous fires 


occurring within four years, the Charlotte 


branch of the Western Newspaper Union 
is to be permanently discontinued. 

This announcement followed an inves- 
tigation by company executives into the 
conflagration of April 2, which completely 
destroyed the plant on North Graham 
street, valued at $115,000. 

W. M. Harper, assistant general man- 
ager, of Omaha, Neb.; J. P. Rivett, of 
Chicago, Ill., and A. H. Turner, resident 
manager, in conference at Charlotte 
reached the decision to close the branch. 

Atlanta and Baltimore offices will serve 
the district. 


California Editors to Meet May 15 


The annual meeting of the California 
Press Association, of which Governor 
Friend W. Richardson has been president 
for many years, has been called by the 
governor for the week of May 15 to 22, 
at Eureka Inn at Eureka, Humboldt 
County. 


_ The reason we enjoy reading Musso- 
lini’s speeches is because they translate in- 
to such short pronouns—Dallas News. 


Largest Circulation 
Daily and Sunday 


The Present Circulation 
of this Newspaper Exceeds 


76,088 Copies Daily 
86,568 Copies Sunday 


First in daily and Sunday circula- 


During 1925 this newspaper carried 
15,932,621 lines of advertising, all 
classifications, exceeding our nearest 
competitor by 3,337,726 lines (DeLis- 
ser Bros. figures). This newspaper has 
the highest type of readers gainfully 


employed, 


able-to-buy prospects, 


whom advertisers find it most profit- 
able to reach. 


Democrats 


Wi 
= 


ROCHE 


tion, first in home delivered circula- 
tion, first in total advertising lineage, 
first in proven results for advertisers, 


the Democrat 


and Chronicle and 


Rochester Herald is unquestionably 
the best advertising medium in the 
Rochester Trading Territory. 


HERALD 
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Kugene MacLean 


offers you circulation! The man who has hundreds 
of thousands of scientifically-created circulation to 
his credit, has built another sure-fire reader-puller, 
and YOU can have it, in your territory, if you are 
the first to order. 


"SECOND LOVE’ 


a new, powerful newspaper serial, constructed for 
newspaper needs, is the answer to your circulation 
question. (For release June 5, in 60 installments.) 
“LQ 

Director of the most astounding quick suc- 
cesses in the history of journalism, Mr. MacLean 
has discovered and perfected the specific tonic and | 
stimulant for circulation ailments. 


eS 


The great fiction campaign originated and supervised by Mr. MacLean, including , 
“The Flapper Wife,” “Footloose,” “Spinsterhood,” “The Yellow Stub” and “These 
Women” (the last written by himself under the pen name of Malcolm Duart and now run- 
ning in more than 400 dailies) proved to be the most sensational circulation builder of the 
decade. If you benefitted by this campaign you need SECOND LOVE to hold what 
| you gained and to gain more—and if you were “the other fellow,” who couldn’t buy these 
circulation builders before, this is your chance to “get in.” 


QW 
Your territory is open. This is the first announcement of SECOND LOVE. Com- 


| plete proofs ready May 5. Illustrations and material for promotion campaign ready 
May 15. Illustrations are photographic, in mat form. 


“SECOND LOVE’ COB Ce 


MacLean fea- 


is a sequel to “These Women,” and yet is a complete serial , tureislikebuy- 
in itself. Written as a local story in your territory, it is ing aso bin e.-You 
| better than local news for getting and holding new read- know how many read- 
| ers. Prices on request. Better wire today to: ers to the galley just 


as you know how 


BUGENE MA GUHA Nm) 2327 tt 


| 519 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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GOSS Unit-Type Press Installations of 6 Units or More 


oo 


These lists include 
installations of six 
or more units only. 
Many additional 
installations of 
less than six units 
have been made. 
Catalog on request. 


Tribune, Chicago, Ill. 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 
Sun, Sydney, Australia 
Post, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky 


News-Sentinel, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


World-Herald, Omaha, Neb. 
News, New York City 
News, Bufialo, N. Y. : 
Blade, Toledo, Ohio . : 


Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 


- Columbus, Ohio . | 


UNITS 
en 72 

; 25 
18 

; 16 

12 

10 

: 6 

6 

: 49 

: 24 

: : 16 
16 

A : 10 
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GOSS Unit-Type Press Installations of 6 Units or More 


UNITS 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. . ' : : ; 28 
La Presse, Montreal, Canada. : : 20 
Times, Buffalo, N. Y. , 16 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston . , 12 
Register and Tribune, Des Moines, Ia. 10 
Tribune, Tampa, Fla. 8 i, 
Capital, Des Moines, Ia. 6 Thee listteiclade 
Press, Long Beach, Cal. 6 installations of six 
Star-News, Pasadena, Cal. 6 De ee 
Le Matin, Paris, France : oP abtat ae teak 
Various London Newspapers fee LOY have been made. 


Catalog on request. 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
Messrs. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney » Sole Australian A gent 
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Western Representatives : 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit 


SK OPEN SESSIONS OF 
THE LEAGUE 


: 
jorking Correspondents Give Views 
' on Convention of Press Experts 


—Complain of Cost of 
Living 

[he International Association of Jour- 
ists Accredited to the League of Na- 
ns, recently gave to the League its 
ie on the appropriateness of calling 
ether an International Committee of 
sperts of the Press. The Interna- 
nal body is composed of journalists 
onging to twenty-seven different coun- 
es, who regularly follow for distant 
bwspapers or agencies the work of the 
ague. 
‘The association offers hearty co-oper- 
bon, if it is demonstrated that 
ire is “no intention whatever to alien- 
} in any possible way the independence 
f judgment of the members. It is 
yposed that the League make more de- 
ta assurance that no propaganda for 
| League is intended.” 

HThe report says: ‘Journalists fol- 
ving the work of the League of Na- 
fas would have fuller feeling of their 
jependence and of their liberty of in- 
Ipretation if they were enabled to be 
sent at all the sittings of the 
Fsembly and the League Council and 
| Commissions when the discussion of 
jestions before these bodies should not 
rider absolute secrecy indispensable. 
| cite a definite case, we will take the 
sumple of the extraordinary meeting of 
| Council of February 12 last relative 
«the reception of the request for ad- 
ysion by Germany. For this meeting, 
hich will mark a date in the history 
)the League of Nations, special corre- 
yndents had come from afar, and their 
prise was great to see that, like the 
yer journalists, they were not allowed 
vess to the hall in which the meeting 
js taking place. 

‘We will not hide from you that several 
imbers of the Council of the League of 
tions made known to us their astonish- 
int to find this session was secret when 
ly in no way saw the necessity for it 
ng so. 

Furthermore, the intensification of 
@graphic and telephonic diffusion by the 
*ss of news from the seat of the League 
) Nations could scarcely’ be obtained 
yer than by the most rapid means and 
) establishing less heavy tolls. 

It is evident that the tendency to 
lentralization manifest with the League 
) Nations, which more and more trans- 
yts its meetings to localities and 
\ers countries, renders the obtaining of 
ded rapid service at low rates ex- 
imely difficult, and we do not cease 
im making repeated representations to 

Swiss administration of telegraphs 
il telephones. We are persuaded that 
I localization of the labors of the 
-igue of Nations is of a nature to en- 
(tage this administration to improve 
| transmission services, which at pres- 
1 are inadequate at Geneva, and to en- 
te for telegraph and telephone press 
lisages that permanent priority over 
l others, by day and night, which is 
lispensable for the proper carrying out 
jour task. 

Our Association would also like, in 
©rdance with the wish so expressed 
jthe greater number of its members, 
- something be done in favor of the 
«respondents working at Geneva far 
rn their country. For the facility and 
aidity of their getting about, they 
rild like the cards issued by the League 
fNations to possess the virtue of an 
Irnational visa, which should enable 
In to shorten formalities at frontiers. 
ly would also like to benefit on all 
aways of all countries by the special 
as accorded in each country to its 

journalists, that is in all countries 

Ith have to be crossed to reach the 
* of the League. They consider, fur- 
“more, that means should be studied 
}void the double taxing of the salaries 
fournalists obliged to reside abroad by 
on of their profession. 
Jur members consider that on these 
first points it would be easy to give 
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them satisfaction. As to the double 
taxation, it adds to the high cost of 
living in Switzerland in preventing the 
constitution in Geneva of an international 
corps of newspaper correspondents who, 
by reason of their duties, are collabora- 
tors in the work of the League of Na- 
tions. 

“Lastly, our Association begs that 
measures be taken in the near future to 
put a stop to the journalistic activities 
of certain functionaries of the League of 
Nations, and especially of the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau.” 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Elzey Roberts 


HE career of Elzey Roberts, pub- 

lisher of the St. Louis Star, has not 
followed along the lines for success laid 
down in the copy book maxims, but is in 
many ways equally remarkable. Mr. 
Roberts is probably one of the youngest 
metropolitan newspaper owners and pub- 
lishers in the United States. The age of 
34 finds him as president of the corpora- 
tion and majority stock owner of a pub- 
lication of nearly $2,000,000 a year gross 
business. 

His father, the late John C. Roberts, 
purchased the paper in 1913 and Elzey 
Roberts entered the newspaper business 
two years later immediately after leay- 
ing college, and has been in it ever since 
except for the time he was in the army. 
After three years given to learning the 
business he was made publisher and 
president of the corporation. The Star 
has an influence in community affairs. 
In the last Mayoralty primary campaign, 
the Star championed the candidacy of an 
independent who broke down the machine 
which had dominated St. Louis affairs 
for 16 years. In the election that fol- 
lowed the St. Louis Star elected its can- 
didate. 

An interesting feature of the Star or- 
ganization is that its executives and de- 
partment heads are men who have come 
up on the newspaper. Mr. Roberts be- 
lieves that it is both unnecessary and a re- 
flection on the management of a property 
to have to go outside for ability to fill 
executive vacancies. Consequently, every 
man in the Star organization has his eye 
on the job of the fellow higher up and is 
putting forth the kind of effort necessary 
to create a hard-hitting, cohesive organi- 
zation, 


A.P. Urging Votes for Gannett 


Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press, sent out a second 
letter to members April 7, urgently re- 
questing them to return proxies immedi- 
ately, voting favorably for the election 
to membership of Frank E. Gannett, of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union, at 
the annual convention in New York 
April 20. 


Read Epiror & PuBLIsHER—$4 a year, 
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Florida Buys 


inthe Summer Too 


Many people, who think of Florida 
as only a winter resort, imagine that 
as soon as the tourists have departed 
in the spring Florida is as deserted 
as a baseball park after the game is 
over. 


The truth is that Florida in the 


summer more nearly resembles the 
circus grounds after the show is over. 
For then the work seems really to 
begin. The state seethes with activ- 
ity. Construction is rushed on new 
hotels, apartments, business buildings 
and houses. New roads are built, 
new paving laid. Public utilities are 
extended. Everybody is busy. 


The permanent residents of the state, 
numbering nearly a million and a 
half, continue to live here throughout 
the summer. And many others 
come here for business or pleasure. 
The heat is not excessive. There is 
no record of a single sunstroke in 
Florida history. People work and 
play as usual and they all continue 
to buy just as they do in other parts 


of the land. 


All of which merely shows that it 
pays to advertise to Florida in the 
summer, too. It’s a great year-round 
market, with an extra population 
thrown in for good measure in the 
winter. 


Keep your advertising message con- 
tinuously before the Florida market 
by using the Associated Dailies—the 
only media that cover the state com- 
pletely and economically. 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


510 Clark Bldg. Jacksonville, Florida 


Bradenton News Miami Herald 
Clearwater Sun Miami Illustrated Daily Tab 
Daytona Beach Journal Miami Tribune 

Daytona Beach News New Smyrna News 

Deland Daily News Ocala Central Florida Times 
Eustis Lake Region Orlando Morning Sentinel 
Ft, Lauderdale News Orlando Reporter-Star 

Ft. Myers Press Palatka News 

Ft. Myers Tropical News Palm Beach Post 

Ft, Pierce News-Tribune Palm Beach Times 

Ft. Pierce Record Plant City Courier 
Gainesville News St. Augustine Record 
Gainesville Sun St. Petersburg Independent 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union St, Petersburg News 
Jacksonville Journal St. Petersburg Times 

Key West Citizen Sanford Herald 

Key West Morning Call Sarasota Herald 
Kissimmee Gazette Sarasota Times 
Lakeland Ledger Stuart Daily News 
Lakeland Star-Telegram Tampa Times 
Melbourne Journal Tampa Tribune 
Miami Daily News Winter Haven: Chief 
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38 
NEW YORK STATE PRESS 
MEETS AT SYRACUSE 


Jerome D. Barnum Tells Editors Post 
Office Department Is Lagging in 
Modern Transportation 
of Mails 


Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard, chair- 
man of the postal committee of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
in an address at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Press Association at 
the Department of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, April 10, declared the Post 
Office Department is lagging in its adop- 
tion of modern transportation methods. 

“The situation could easily be cor- 
rected,” said Mr. Barnum, “by business- 
like methods such as any manufacturer, 
mail order house or retail establishment 
would use for service to its patrons.” He 
maintained nearly 15 months had elapsed 
since representatives of the largest regular 
users of the United States Mails had shown 
the Post Office Department, by testimony 
at Congressional hearings, “that it was be- 
hind the times and losing a large volume 
af business because of high mail rates and 
infrequent delivery of mail.” The time 
has come, he said, for speedy elimination 
of antiquated transportation conditions 
particularly for local or short haul mat- 
ter. 

“Tn many sections of the country there 
are opportunities for greatly improved 
postal service by use of motor bus or 
motor truck lines, giving more frequent 
service at a cost that should be no greater 
than the charges now paid for transpor- 
tation of the mail by the railroads. In 
fact records of several newspapers show 
that motor truck deliveries to distant 
points are being made cheaper than the 
same delivery can be made by express or 
at mail rates. ; 
| “Then there are the numerous experl- 
ments of operation by railroads of motor 
or gasoline car trains which point to a 
mew and more frequent service on branch 
line roads. If such one car train service 
is extended on more railroads more fre- 
quent mail service will invite a larger 
volume of business by mail users who are 
inow employing other means of transpor- 
tation of mail or who are not using the 
mails to the greatest possibilities be- 
‘cause of the character of service rendered. 
“Tf the Post Office Department should 
jrequest a faster service at more frequent 
lintervals along railroad lines of the coun- 
try to give the people of the rural commu- 
nities the mail service they are entitled to 
there is no question ‘the railroads would 
quickly respond. Improved service and 
reduced rates would result in a greatly in- 
creased revenue. 

I’ “Suggestions have been made that a 
committee representing all phases of the 
question be ordered to investigate the Post 
ffice Department with a view to bringing 
about corrections for the improvement 
iof the mail delivery service. There is 
Ino need for outsiders to go into the 
‘Post Office Department any more than 
lfor an outsider to go into a private busi- 
ness. The department with its knowledge 
lof conditions, and with the co-operation of 
the railroads and other shippers heartily 
loffer should be able to provide a modern, 
lefacient mail service and thus meet the de- 
imands of the people.” 
| The members were guests of the De- 
partment of Journalism, following lunch- 
eon at the Faculty Club. President Hugh 
Parker presided. Other speakers were 
Dean Charles L. Raper of the College of 
‘Business Administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, who discussed why journalism was 
naturally placed as a department of the 
business college; Prof. Paul D. Kelleter, 
head of the extension department of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, who discussed newspaper co- 
operation in reforestation, and Lee W. 
McHenry, editor of the Oneida Demo- 
cratic Union, who discussed the cost of ad- 
ivertising composition. 

Hugh Parker, editor of the Oneida 
‘Post, was re-elected president at the 
lannual election. Other » officers. chosen 
~were: Vice-president, F. . Dudley Corse, 
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Sandy Creek News; secretary, Gerrit S. 
Hyde, Utica Observer-Dispatch; treas- 
urer, B. H. Stone, Camden Advance- 
Journal, 

At the invitation of Prof. J. O. Sim- 
mons, head of the department of journal- 
ism, members attended the Rutgers-Syra- 
cuse lacrosse game following the meet- 
ing. 


LORENZ CASE UP AGAIN 


Illinois Attorney General Wants Ger- 
man Editor to Serve Sentence 


Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom of 
[llinois has applied to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of mandamus nullifying the 
order of Circuit Judge Emanuel Elder, 
Cook county, releasing Arthur Lorenz, 
editor of a German newspaper, convicted 
of criminally libeling the American Le- 
gion. The court, in releasing Lorenz, 
explained his action by stating that the 
court which convicted him had no right 
to impose both a jail sentence and a fine. 
Lorenz was sentenced to six months in 
the house of correction and fined $1, 
Judge Hugo Pam imposing the sentence. 
The attorney general presented to the 
court that proper jurisdiction was had 
and that Lorenz’s only course was an 
appeal. The appellate and supreme court 
both had affirmed the decision. 

The supreme court order gave Judge 
Eller five days to show cause why he 
issued the habeas corpus writ on which 
Lorenz gained his freedom from the jail 
sentence. Attorney General Carlstrom 
has indicated that he would prosecute 
the case to the court of last appeal. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Urey Woodson 


ACK from Florida, where he has 

been basking in the winter sunshine 
annually for 40 years, Urey Woodson, 
veteran editor and publisher of the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Daily Messenger, finds 
two well developed booms. for him—one 
for the Democratic nomination for United 
States senator-’and the other for the 
Democratic nomination for governor of 
Kentucky. 

“T think I will hold a primary to de- 
cide which race I will make,’ was the 
only comment made by Mr. Woodson 
when informed by friends they were 
preparing to draft him. 

Mr. Woodson has served as a member 
of the Democratic National Committee 
from the Bluegrass state for more than 
20 years and was unanimously elected 
to the position at the last Democratic 
state convention held in Lexington. 

The only public office ever held by Mr. 
Woodson was that of railroad commis- 
sioner during Gov. John Young Brown’s 
administration. It is doubtful if he would 
accept a nomination if tendered to him. 

However, he has been instrumental 
in obtaining scores of offices for his 
friends in Kentucky. 

Mr. Woodson has returned from Flor- 


ida in better health than. he has enjoyed 


for many. -years. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Clarence C. Hamlin 


LARENCE C, HAMLIN, publisher 

of the Colorado Springs (Col.) Ga- 
sette and Telegraph, who holds a high 
place among political leaders of his state, 
where he is Republican national commit- 
teeman, is a veteran of many palitical 
battles, but finds his greatest thrills in 
the newspaper battles in which his pub- 
lications have taken part. An attorney 
with an extensive practice, he obtained 
control of the Telegraph in 1916, and 
immediately put his city editor, T. E. 
Nowels, in charge of the paper. It pros- 
pered and events followed rapidly in its 
progress. It bought its own plant and 
building, opening it in 1920, began a 
Sunday edition a year later and in 1923 
bought the Gazette. The two newspapers 
were consolidated in the Telegraph plant 
at that time. 

“Reader confidence in news, advertis- 
ing and editorials,’ is Mr. Hamlin’s 
slogan. While some publishers of com- 
bination newspapers that are alone in 
their fields, have found some difficulty in 
“walking the tight wire,” this has never 


there is no balancing act. performed by 
his papers. Immediately after the con-| 
solidation Mr. Hamlin obtained the man) 
he considered the leading Democratic! 
writer in the state to handle a daily’ 
column on the editorial page, next to the’ 
Gazette’s own editorials. This Demo- 
cratic writer is free to express any of 
his opinions he wishes, in the idea that! 
every phase of controversial subjects can 
be handled. An extensive department for| 
letters from readers is also used and 
during campaigns both sides get their 
innings, as they wish. But the Gazette 
and Telegraph still expresses its own 
opinions. 

“Tell the facts, print all the news, give 
your opinions, but do not try to throttle 
public opinion. Let the people have their 
say. You generally can depend on them 
to do the right thing if they are informed 
about the facts,’—this is Mr. Hamlin’s 
editorial slogan. 

Mr. Hamlin is well-known in national 
Republican circles and since he was 2] 
has been prominent in politics. He was 
elected state senator in Wyoming when 
he reached: his majority and served on 
the committee that revised the laws of 
that state. He has been a resident of 
Colorado Springs 30 years. 

Mr. Hamlin has extensive gold mine 
and oil interests. 


2,000 at Press Club Frolic 


More than 2,000 persons attended the 
third annual ball and frolic of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Press Club at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, April 9. Among the 
especial guests were editors and pub 
lishers of Lynn and Boston newspapers, 
A special feature was a 48-page tabloid 
edition of the Lynn Press Club News 
with a rotogravure section. Presideni 
John G. O’Brien and Daniel E. Moriarty, 
general manager, were in charge 0} 
arrangements. 


To err is human; to admit it is not 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Room 247% 
Waldorf-Astoria 
During Associated Press 
and American 
Newspaper Publishers 


Association Meetings 


NEWSPAPER BUILDINGS 
MECHANICAL LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION, OPERATION 


SUITE 1202 am 
120 WEST 42nd STREET — 
NEW YORK 
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Leaders in Linage Depend 


on Ludlow © 


In Editor & Publisher’s list published March 13, of the fifty-six leaders in total 
volume of linage in 1925, thirty-one dailies are Ludlow users. 


Read the following analysis— 


This analysis shows what percentage of these papers are Ludlow-equipped. 


The first fifty, 56% 
The first thirty, 60% 


The first twenty, 65% 
The first ten, 70% 


The first four, 100% 


And mark this! The nearer the top of this 
list, the nearer are the papers listed 100% 


Ludlow-equipped 


Out of the 12 evening and Sunday papers in this list, leaders in local linage, 6 
are Ludlow users; out of the 12 morning and Sunday papers, leaders in local 


linage, 8 are Ludlow users; the 12 six-day, evening papers, leaders in local linage, 


The Elrod 
for Leads, Slugs, Plain Rules 


The Elrod brings you all 
theleads,slugs and plain rules 
you can use, cut to any size, 
at very little above the actual 
cost of the metal. 

This system is automatic 
and requires but little atten- 
tion. Elrod material is of a 
high grade and able to stand 
up under severe stereotyping 
and press conditions. 

All profitless hours and 
wasted dollars spent in hunt- 
ing for material are stopped 
when the Elrod is installed. 


at 
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all are Ludlow users. 


That the Ludlow gives maximum production for a minimum 
of investment is well known by these users. 


That the Ludlow quality in typefaces is an acknowledged 
factor in the development of modern newspaper advertising 
is attested by advertisers generally. This not only applies to 
the superior quality of the slugline, but to the careful, pains- 
taking designing as well, of all Ludlow typefaces. 


More than 400 Ludlow Matrix faces are now available. Write 
today for catalog. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


New York: World Bldg.,63 Park Row 
Boston: Cummings Bldg., 261 Franklin St. 


San Francisco: Hearst Bldg.,5 Third St. 
Atlanta: Palmer Bldg.,41 Marietta St. 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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CARROLL HEADS CURTIS 
WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Paris Correspondent Succeeds Robert 
Barry at Capital for Public Ledger 
and N. Y. Evening Post— 
Sailed This Week 


At the end of this month Raymond G. 
Carroll, who has been head of the Paris 
bureau, will return to this country and 


Raymond G. Carroll 


take charge of the Washington bureau of 
the Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., the 
New York Evening Post and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, succeeding Robert 
Barry, who resigned recently to join the 
New York Evening World. 

Mr. Carroll is widely known, and it is 
“only a reporter, the ordinary garden 
variety” that he insists upon calling him- 
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self. His assignments have taken him 
all over this country, into Mexico, South 
America, through the war at the front 
and to the principal capitals of Europe. 

In France, during the World War, he 
concentrated on personal stories of the 
boys in the trenches which gave the folks 
back home an insight into the life, the 
humors and the tragedies at the front. 
After the war he covered the Peace 
Conference. 

Born in Buffalo, Carroll’s first contact 
with newspapers was through the owner- 
ship of an after-school carrier route. 
Later he became an office boy with the 
Buffalo Express, but determined to per- 
fect himself as a writer and took special 
courses at Hobart College, Syracuse 
University and Cornell, holding a num- 
ber of newspaper jobs before he became 
a reporter on the New York Evening 
World in 1890. 

In 1913 he was appointed staff corre- 
spondent of the New York World in 
Paris. In 1914 he returned to this « 
try and went with the Public Ledger, 
which had come under Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis’ ownership the year before. 

After the Peace Conference he was tor 
a year the London correspondent of the 
Public Ledger, and later New York cor- 
respondent. 

In 1924 he went to Paris for his papers. 

He sails this week on the “Mauretania,” 
and will arrive in New York about April 
24, going immediately to Washington. 

Mr. Carroll will be succeeded as Paris 
correspondent by E. Percy Noel, who 
has been stationed at Geneva for the 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc. 

Mr. Noel was born in St. Louis. He 
worked on newspapers there and in New 
York and Chicago, founded a weekly 
aviation publication, and in 1914 went to 
Europe for the Chicago Daily News 
with a roving commission which took 
him all over the Continent. He saw 
service on the British front in France. 
He joined the Public Ledger staff in 
Paris. 

Later Noel was transferred to the Lon- 
don bureau and then became head of the 
Far Eastern bureau in Tokio. For the 
past six months he has been in Geneva. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Jerome D. Barnum 


shale 
bossie out of the back lot and tie her 


DVERTISE the dairy cow. 
to the front page. Paint the Jersey cow 
on the fence alongside the Durham bull 
and teach young America to drink 
before it learns how to smoke. 

That, in effect, was what Jerome D. 
Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard told 400 dairy- 
men of the five producing organizations 
of New York state recently assembled 
in Utica. Mr. Barnum’s plea for unity 
among the warring factions of the dairy 
interests, .sounded the keynote of the 
meeting which was called to bring about 
a representative organization of the 
milk producers. His optimistic word- 
picture of a national advertising and 
sales campaign to solve the major prob- 


may we send you 
this book? ..... 


Want to know something about the market for 
oil burners and electric refrigerators in Detroit? 


lems confronting the New York milk 
shed was instrumental in bringing to- 
gether opposing points of view and in 
furthering plans for a United Dairy- | 
men’s association. 

The Syracuse publisher long has been | 
an ardent worker for organization of | 
the agricultural interests of the country, 
believing that in co-operation lies the 
only road that will lead the farmer def- 
nitely beyond need for federal or legis- 
lative aid. 

In his remarks at Utica, Mr. Barnum 
pointed to the New York state pub- 
lishers who after years of individualistic 
competitions and distrusts because of 
business differences, have been able 
through organization to overcome seem- 
ingly unsurmountable problems to the | 
betterment of the public good and the 
publishers themselves. 

Deploring the note of sympathy that 
creeps into reports of farm gatherings, 
Mr. Barnum urged the dairymen to help 
themselves through popularizing the use 
of farm products by advertising. 

“Follow the example of numerous 
lines of business that have engaged in 
advertising campaigns to create new 
markets and establish satisfactory re- 
turns to the producers,” he told them. 

A national campaign with a slogan of 
“drink milk,’ that would reach into 
every home in the country, Mr. Barnum 
said, would not only greatly increase 
milk consumption, but would create a 
new understanding of the value of the 
product and assure a permanent price 
level that would be fair to all. 

The money for the campaign, the 
speaker suggested could be raised by 
starting with a small group after which 
other groups would join. 


Buys Interest in Florida Daily 


_-R. Wheeler, former owner of the 
Quincy (Ill.) Journal and _associated 
with his father, the late Hiram N. 
Wheeler, when he was owner of the pa- 
per, has acquired the interest of Arthur 
G. Ivey in the Plant City (Fla.) Morn- 
ing Courier and will be manager of the 
paper. 


Do you want to know what has been done, what 


is being done, and who is doing it here in the 


= 


Fourth City in selling these two new and justly 


famous household appliances? 


The answer is 


contained in this booklet just published by The 


Detroit Free Press. 
Department. 


Address The Promotion 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


«« Starts The Day In Detroit.” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives | 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


San Francisco 
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THE GREATEST FEATURE 


OF THE CENTURY 


g ALASKA to SPITSBERGEN 
\ 
o™M 


- 2.00 


UNEXPLOHED 


poeei 
‘By (erplane 


The Byrd Ali-America 
Expedition 


Commander Richard E. 
vid. U.09.. .N.an leave, 
will fly from Spitsbergen 
to the northernmost point 
of land in the world, estab- 
lish a base and return to 
Spitsbergen for further 
supplies. 

He will then return to 
his Greenland base and fly 
to the Pole. 


(This feature is offered by arrangement with 
the New York Times and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch.) 


meee DIRIGIBLE 
——— AIRPLANE 
st SLEDGE 


by Dirigible 


The Amundsen and 
Ellsworth Expedition 


Roald Amundsen and 
Lincoln Ellsworth will 
attempt the ffirst polar 
flight in a lighter-than-air- 
ship. 

From its mast in Spits- 
bergen the dirigible will 
make a _ non-stop flight 
2,000 miles to Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, and thence to 
Nome. 


(Offered by arrangement with the New York 
Times.) 


The French Polar 
Expedition 
Reserve Lieutenant 
Georges Darcis and Guy 
Debayser, both with bril- 
liant records in the French 


army, will explore the po- 
lar regions in auto-sledges. 


From a base at the edge 
of the ice-pack they will 
push their way to the Pole. 


(Offered by arrangement with the New York 
Times and the St, Louis Post-Dispatch. ) 


Enterprising papers are booking this feature throughout America 


It isn’t just the biggest news feature of the century. It’s the exclusive story of 
three of the most spectacular ventures which ever took the world’s spotlight! Wire 
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READERS MEET AT “SIGN OF THE SEVEN SEERS” | 


| 


Unusual Editorial Innovation on Iowa Daily Gives Free Rein to Opinions of Seven Anonymous Citizens 


Who Write One Column a Week—Publisher Tells How It Works 


HE feature which appears daily in 

column one, page one of the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican under the title of 
“At the sign of the seven seers” was the 
outgrowth of a desire on my part to get 
away from beaten paths and establish a 
bit of variety in so important a spot on 
the front page. 

The trail blazed by Arthur Brisbane 
in establishing crisp current comment in 
so important a position was a good one, 
but it has seemed to me that imitation 
of his style has become so universal— 
the idea has become commonplace. 


5 


at the sign of , 
the sever, sects, 


( wihisia- 


Heading for “Seers” column 


In this age of joy riding, sex appeal 
movies and jazz in general, newspaper 
readers are not concerning themselves in 
any great numbers with the mature re- 
flections which characterized the editorial 
page of a generation ago. 

The introduction into the newspaper 
world of Arthur Brisbane’s crisp front 
page comment sounded the death-knell 
of the old order. 

My innovation is simply an off-shoot 
of the Brisbane idea based upon the be- 
lief that with the passing of the personal 
era in journalism, more and more it is 
becoming necessary for+the modern news- 
paper to share its creation with its read- 
ers, 

The style of the cut which heads the 
column is in itself somewhat unusual in 
such a position. Such a sign is largely: 
used in his business by a friend of mine, 
who conducts a cafe which has become 
known all over the country for the quality 
of its food. The quaintness of the sign 
has always had an appeal to me. “The 
seven seers” of course are represented 
by individuals each of whom has a day 
allotted to him each week for his col- 
umn. Although it has been in operation 
less than a year the amount of specu- 
lation and comment which it has aroused 
fully justified its establishment. 

Perhaps such a column is particularly 
apropos to a small town of 50,000 like 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., where neighborliness 
and acquaintanceship are far-reaching 
enough so that the readers may at once 
asume that they probably know all of the 
contributors either personally. or by repu- 
tation, 

Each of ‘the seven were personally 
selected by me and their identity is known 
only to the managing editor and myself. 
They do not:;know even each other. 
Their contributions..come to my desk 
sealed and written. under their nom-de- 
plumes. The initial presentation of the 
column was: ipreceded by no announce- 
ment. It simply replaced the old “To- 
day’s Topics” column which previously 
was written by myself and another mem- 
ber of the staff. The change was natur- 
ally confusing to the readers at first, 
but they soon caught the spirit, and the 
element of mystery surounding the iden- 
tity of the seers supplied plenty of specu- 
lation. The selection of the seven men 
successful in their respective callings, 
was based also upon my personal knowl- 
edge of the natural writing ability of each. 

Facts and revelations presented with 
that freedom which a big business man 
would use over a nom-de-plume early 
established in the minds of the readers, 
the realization that the writers knew 
what they were talking about. 


By JAMES S. 


FARQUHAR 


(Publisher Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican) 


Say what you will, a professional news- 
paper writer of editorial comment in due 
course of time involuntarily tends to 
hedge his thoughts with certain reserva- 
tions which inhibit free expression ot 
honest opinion. 

Not so with the business man on the 
outside, untrammelled by newspaper cus- 
toms or ethics, given the opportunity 
freely and unreservedly once a week to 
express himself in the best spot in his 
own newspaper. He gives the best of 
his thoughts. The reader knows it is 
not the newspaper but simply another 
citizen like himself talking to him. This 
is borne out by the many letters which 
come to the newspaper replying to com- 
ments made by the seers, and which are 
freely given space in the open forum 
column on the editorial page. 

I have never seen a more frank and 
clean cut discussion of the prohibition 
question than has appeared in the seven 
seers column. The replies have all been 
given space. 

By virtue of their style of writing, and 
the topics they discuss, I should say that 
our reading public probably know who 
three of the seven seers are. Two or 
three of the seers very quickly and very 
definitely stepped to the front of the others 
in popularity. 

“Young Titmarsh” is perhaps the fore- 
most artist in lowa. His paintings have 
won for him widespread recognition in 
the middle west. Before sailing to Spain 
for a sketching trip last month, he con- 
ducted a crusade through the column for 
beautifying the river front and removing 
objectionable signs, which not only cre- 
ated wide discussion but resulted in a 
marked improvement in the river front 
situation. The campaign was augmented 
through the newspaper columns with 
pictures and many letters from river front 
advertisers. He explains his nom-de- 
pltime as having been given to him by a 
group of English people in an Italian 
hotel who dubbed him Young Titmarsh 
because of his likeness to Thackeray’s 
character of that name. 

“Jareb” selected his nom-de-plume for 
no more important reason than that the 
five letters represent the first letters of the 
names of his five children. Now a well- 
known business man who was for many 
years an editorial writer, he is particu- 
larly well versed on economic questions. 
He is a student of politics with strong 
Republican inclinations. 

“Nasr-Ed-Din” is at the head of a well- 
known and successful real estate business. 
He is a graduate of Yale. He has marked 
talent along artistic lines and is always 
in the forefront of civic enterprise. He 
utilized the column to marked advantage 
last month in the exposition and defense 
of an extensive annexation project which 
carried by a large majority. His nom- 
de-plume is that of a famous philosopher, 
teacher and savant whom he has always 
admired. 

“Monseer,”’ who has taken the place 
of Young Titmarsh, is a college professor, 
formerly a minister, of particularly keen 
mind and with a penchant for sparkling 
criticism. 

“Shag Bark” is one of Iowa’s best 
known poets and short story writers. 
While he has earned a high place in the 
middle west as a short story writer, 
it is his books of homespun verse that 
have given him his real place in litera- 
ture. His contribution to the column ap- 
pears every Sunday morning, and is a 
mixture of rural philosophy and bits of 
verse depicting characters familiar to 
everyone who has ever lived on a farm 
or in a country town. His kindly, 
homely treatment of country folks has 
met with a very warm reception by our 
rural readers. 


James S. Farquhar 


“Veritas” is the head of an advertising 
agency and he is a _ distinct mod- 
ernist in his opinions. A foe to sham 
and pretense as well as a graceful writer, 
his darts never fail to find their marks. 

“A seventh son” is the head of the sec- 
ond largest cereal mill in the world. A 
Southerner by birth with strong Demo- 
cratic leanings, he has had many years 
experience in state and natronal politics 
while a resident of the South. He pos- 
sesses a rare wealth of political and his- 
torical lore. His mother was an opera 
singer. His father was an artist who 
painted one of General Robert E. Lee’s 
best known portraits. With so artistic 
an inheritance, the column provides in his 
life an avenue of expression which, he 
says, he does not find in the business of 
taking the overalls off of oats. 

To show the freedom with which the 
columnists write I might quote the first 
line of a column appearing recently which 
said : 

“Congressman Cole needs to come down 
tom earth” 

Congressman Cyrenus Cole is the rep- 
resentative of this district and was a dis- 
t-nguished editor for many years of this 
newspaper. Our newspaper staff for sen- 
timental reasons alone would have hesi- 
tated to have so frankly and directly 
criticised our former associate under the 
seven seers. However, neither Mr. Cole 
nor our reading public, who so much ad- 
mire him, resent the honest opinion of 
an unpaid contributor, not connected 
with the newspaper. 

Recently a minister wrote in to say 


he was “grieved with the tone of many | 
recent editorials and articles” in the seyen 
seers column. 

“The only complaint I am finding is 
with reference to a very noticeable low 
grade moral fibre,” he said. 

“Monseer,” the former minister, among 
the seven seers answered this communica- | 
tion straight from the shoulder, saying: 

“The ‘seven seers’ idea represents an 
innovation in newspaperdom. {Jt is a 
clean break with the idea of standardiza- 
tion which has crushed the life out of 
many a newspaper; a desire to permit 
public opinion to have free play in the 
columns of a modern paper. As for the 
seers themselves, they are simply seven 
men, successful in their respective callings, 
and educated students of life. Their pur- 
pose is to reflect the viewpoint of the 
layman who reads the paper. 

“Obviously this is not a propaganda 
column. If one of the seven happens 
to be opposed to the present operation of 
‘prohibition,’ that cannot be charged to 
deliberate intention. This may ‘grieve’ 
our divine critic, but it should serve to 
warn him that society rather than this 
column should be the object of his re- 
forming zeal. 

“We who write the column know that 
many of our readers agree with us, 
even though we make no demands for 
such agreement. If any wish to disagree, 
that is their right. If we are wrong, we 
shall gladly and quickly make amends, 
But let our critics come at us with facts 
and logic, not with idealistic mudballs or 
vapid generalities about moral tone. And 
let them remember that this is a column 
of comment, not the editorial opinions 
of the paper. All we ask is the right of 
free speech, and the exercise of fair play. 

“MONSEER.” 


Mr. Farquhar, publisher of the Cedar 
Rapids Republican, is 36 years old, a 
native Iowan, born at Ida Grove, March 
12, 1890: He was reared at Marengo. 
Completing his education at the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, he became a reporter 
on the Chicago Examiner, where he 
gained his first newspaper experience. 
Associated for eight years with the CAi- 
cago Record Herald and the Chicago 
Herald, under H. H. Kohlsaat, J. S. Sey- 
mour, and James Keeley, he became clas- 
sified advertising manager of the Chicago 
Herald, a post which he later held on 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Mr. Farquhar publishes six other Iowa 
newspapers in addition to the Republican, 
the Williamsburg Journal-Tribune, Towa 
City Republican, Marengo Republican, 
Blairstown Press, Dewitt Observer, and 
Ladora News. 

He was married to Miss Irene Lock- 


wood of Chicago in 1912 and has three 
sons, George, Jim, and Bill, 
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Patented in 
United States 
and Canada 


Show the World’s Series by Playograph 


ANOGR Ap? 


The name 
“PLAYOGRAPH” 
auT Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RUNS 


SPACE ‘“‘F” 
WALDORF CORRIDOR 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE A.P. & A.N.P.A. CONVENTION 


THE PLAYOGRAPH CO. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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TELEPHONE ASTORIA 1900 


STAR SQUARE LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 


March 9, 1926, 


ar | 


R, Hoe & Co., 
504 Grand street, New York, 


Gentlemen; 


We are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of The Daily Star 
this month, which is also the sixth anniversary of the installation of our 
Hoe Simplex Quad, So well pleased are we with what this press has done in 
these six years that I am taking the liberty to tell ycu how splendidly it 
has met our expanding requirements, 


In 1920 The Star was printing about 13,000 eight-page papers 
daily, Today our average press run is over 26,000 with the size of the 
paper averaging nearly fifteen pages, Thus our product has just about 
doubled in both number of impressions and size of paper in six years, 


only a press capable of standing the strain of sustained maxi- 
mum speed could satisfactorily meet this growth in circulation and quantity 
of product, and as to quality of product, I am willing to put The Star 
alongside of any paper printed in the country--especially any newspaper in 
The Star's circulation class, 


we regularly run this press at a speed which would be unsafe for 
an ordinary press, but even when we are doing over 34,000 an hour there is 
practically no vibration of the frame, so sturdily is the machine built and 


so well is it balanced, 
The Simplex certainly delivers the goods, 


The Star Building, at star Square, is not far from your office 
in Manhattan, so whenever you have a customer who wants to see what a Simplex 


will do under pressure, bring him over here, 


Visitors are always welcome at our recently remodelled and 
enlarged plant, which, we have been informed by people who have seen many 
other plants, is the best equipped--for its size--in this part of the country, 


Very truly yours, 
i 
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R. Hoe & Co., Inc., heartily endorses 
Mr. Smith’s invitation to Publishers who 
may wish to see the Simplex Press in opera- 
tion during the Convention. The DAILY 
STAR plant in Long Island City is only 15 
minutes from 34th Street on the B. M. T. 

Subway. 


Meet us in the State Apartment at the Waldorf—R. HOE & CO., INC. 


——— 
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SCRIPPS COAST GROUP Psst, 


ADDS A DAILY 


San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Daily Tele- 
gram Purchased from Easton 
and Hoyt at Price Near 
$200,000 


The San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Daily 
Telegram and Morning Tribune-Herald, 
the only newspapers published in San 
Luis Obispo, were 
sold this week by 
J. A. Easton, pub- 
lisher, and R. C. 
Hoyt, manufac- 
turer of Oakland, 
to the Pacific 
Coast group of 
Scripps newspa- 
pers, represented 
by Mrs, James G. 
Scripps.) Be. ele 
Canfield and J. 
W. Curts, at a 
price said to be in 
the neighborhood 
df $200,000. Etta =: 
C. Rogers, for- 
merly of Burlingame, Cal., and prior 
to that located in Provo, Utah, also 
became a minority stockholder and will 
take charge of the 
property as gen- 
eral manager. It is 
understood 
there will be no 
change in the 
rest of the organ- 
ization 

This sale is the 
outgrowth of a 
reorganization and 
consolidation pro- 
gram conceived 
and executed by 
J. A. Easton, for- 
merly New York 
state publisher, 
and prior to that 
executive of the 


CANFIELD 


JaMes A. Easton 


for many years an 
Hearst organization. 
When the program was initiated there 
were three daily and two semi-weeklies in 
San Luis Obispo. Easton and Hoyt pur- 
chased all the papers and consolidated 


them in October, 1925, representing a 
total investment slightly in excess of 
$100,000. 


The Scripps organization plans further 
improvements in the newspapers, which 
incidentally are located in the home coun- 
ty of William R. Hearst, his great ranch, 
consisting of many hundreds of thousands 
of acres, being located in San Luis Obispo 
county, where he has already spent ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 on buildings and 


improvements. 


Easton has announced no future plans 
but is taking a cottage for the summer 
at Carmel, on the Monterey Peninsula. 


GERMANY COVERS GENEVA 


56 Writers Sent to Report Recent 
League of Nations Session 


Fifty-six German journalists were 
sent to Geneva to report the recent 
Assembly of the League of Nations when 
the question of the admission of Ger- 
many came up for discussion and ended 
by being postponed until the September 
meeting. 

They were all examples of German 
thoroughness, and could, with few ex- 
ceptions, speak at least two languages 
beside their own. Every morning they 
were received first by the members of 
the German delegation, and if after- 
wards during the day they were asked 
their views on the situation generally 
they all had the same replies ready, 
surprisingly alike. All were most affa- 
ble, and all keen on the jump to get the 


.news away, fast on the telegraph and the 


telephone. 

The Berliner Tageblatt had three 
correspondents at Geneva reporting the 
Assembly, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 


‘ung two, and Wolff Bureau two. There 
were two German women journalists 
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one representing Der Gemtein- 
nitsige, and the other the Frankfurter 
Votksstunme. 

The number of German 
was greater than that of any other coun- 
try represented. 


10 YEARS IN CHICAGO 


Herman Black Celebrates Anniversary 
As American Publisher 


Many congratulatory letters were re- 
ceived April 10, by Herman Black, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago American, on the 
occasion of his tenth anniversary as pub- 
lisher of that newspaper. 


Mr. Black is also regional director of | 


the following Hearst newspapers: De- 
troit Times; Boston American; Milwau- 
kee Wisconsin News, Rochester Journal- 
American; and Boston Advertiser. 


He was general manager of the Mil- | 
waukee Journal, before becoming asso- | 
ciated with the Chicago American. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
William J. Pape 


**BiILL” PAPE, publisher of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican-Ameri- 
can is a hiker. Keeping in motion by 
the use of a sturdy pair of legs is his 
favorite pastime. He doesn’t know how 
much they have increased trolley tares 
or how many miles an automobile speed- 
ometer would register in the long dis- 
tance between his home and the plant of 
the Republican-American, for he al- 
ways swings between these two places 
on foot. 
And winter or summer, when he wants 
a good time, he loads his back with a 
heavy pack and nits out for the trails 
of the White Mountains or the Green 
mountains, spending days climbing, 
The picture herewith was taken in 
the middle of last May at a high point 
on the {Munro Skyline trail of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. Spring was in 
the valleys, but winter clung to the places 
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The Cunarder 


the Press Congress. 


that Pape chose for hiking. 

He dropped down from the trail while ! 
on this hike to make a call on the late 
Col. John Coolidge, the President’s | 


father, at his home in Plymouth. 


A Setting Superb 


for the Third Annual Meeting of the 


PRESS CONGRESS 
OF THE WORLD 


to be held at Geneva and Lausanne 
SEPT. 14th to 18th, 1926 


What more beautiful spot could be chosen for this great 
gathering of newspapermen than Lausanne or Geneva! 


What an opportunity to meet here in these magnificent 
surroundings the leaders in the art of journalism from 
every land, to gain a broader knowledge of world affairs, 
to form new associations and new companionships! 


“CARMANIA” 


Sails from New York Sept. 4th 
Arriving at Havre Sept. 12th 


in good time for her passengers to attend the opening of 


A CUNARD Trip to Europe 
is now within the reach of all 


With the choice of Third 
Class, Tourist Third Cabin, 
Second Class Cabin and 
First Class accommodation, 
the Cunard Line can offer 
rates to suit every purse. 


Requests for sailing sched- 
ules, rates and literature 
cordially invited. 


CUNARD 
and ANC HOR Lines 
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The Miami Herald continues to lead the world in amount of 
advertising carried. 
For this world leadership maintained proclaims to the national adver- 
tiser the increasing importance of the great Miami Market—and the 
corresponding dominance of The Miami Herald in the Miami trade 


territory. 


Comparative Lineage--Leading Dailies First Three Months, 1926 
THE MIAMI HERALD 11,608,877 Lines 


The St. Petersburg Times 9,344,442 Lines The Los Angeles Times 6,817,454 Lines 
The Detroit News 8,239,644 Lines The St. Louis Dispatch 5,997,600 Lines 
The Chicago Tribune 7,986,108 Lines The Pittsburgh Press 5,956,846 Lines 
The New York Times 7,507,152 Lines The Los Angeles Examiner 5,728,427 Lines 
The Tampa Tribune 7,355,276 Lines The Columbus Dispatch 5,345,204 Lines 

The Miami Daily News 7,324,010 Lines The Philadelphia Bulletin 5,293,623 Lines 


(Note: Tabulation compiled by telegraphic report from newspapers listed.) 


(2): undoubted interest to the national advertiser is the fact that 


The Miami Herald average net paid circulation for the 


six months’ pericd ending March 31 was, 45,971. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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- -HARRY— HANSEN JOINS- 
N. Y. WORLD STAFF 


Chicago Daily News Literary Editor 


Taking Similar*Post in New York, 
May i—Preston Succeeds Him 
in Chicago 


Harry Hansen, for many years a staff 


writer and foreign correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News, and for the last 


F 


Harry Hansen 


six years literary editor, has resigned, 
effective May 1, to become literary editor 
of the New York World. 

Keith Preston, now iconducting the 
“Hit or Miss” column of the News and 
the “Periscope” column in the weekly 
literary section, will succeed Mr. Hansen, 
according to present plans, without re- 
linquishing the column conducting. 

Hansen was born in Davenport, Ia., 
in 1884 and received his Ph. B. degree 
from the University of Chicago in 1909, 
entering newspaper work in Chicago in 
that year. He became Berlin correspon- 
dent of the News in 1914, reaching the 
Belgian border two days before war was 
declared. He continued with the Bel- 
gian army until the retreat to Antwerp. 
He then went with the Germany army, 
remaining with them until the Battle 
of the Marne. In 1915, he was News 
correspondent in Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary, the following year in the Scandina- 
vian countries and the Baltic zone. 

He was again sent abroad for_ the 
News in 1918-19, covering the Paris 
peace conference. In 1920 became literary 
editor of the News and in 1923, he be- 
came book critic for Harper's Maga- 
zine. 

Hansen is the author of “A Peace 
Conference of Intrigue’ (Vienna 1915), 
“Adventures of the Fourteen Points,” and 
“Midwest Portraits.” 

Preston, who succeeds Hansen, took 
his bachelor’s degree at Northwestern 
University, his M: A. and Ph. D. at the 
University of Chicago. Before coming 
to the News, he was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, of 
Indiana State and Northwestern Uni- 
versities. He is the author of a num- 
ber of monographs on Latin and Greek 
and has published several volumes of 
light verse. 

Hansen takes the post on the World 
left vacant by Lawrence Stallings who 
resigned recently. 


GROUP BUYING INCREASES 


Arthur Thompson, H. D. Roosen Com- 
pany, Reports on Co-operative Idea 


Co-operative buying by small news- 
paper publishers throughout the country 
is rapidly increasing, according to Ar- 
thur Thompson, sales manager of the 
H. D. Roosen Company, ink manufac- 
turers, who returned to New York last 
week from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

“Publishers are learning they can save 
at least 10 per cent on purchases of ink, 
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paper -and- -metal-if- they - form= -special 
groups among themselves for  co- 
operative buying,” he said. 

“When newspapers unite in sending in 
orders for supplies, the cost of freight 
handling is lowered, and better service 
results all around.” 

The co- operative movement is particu- 
larly active in the south and southwest, 
Mr. Thompson said. 


NEWARK A. M. LEDGER 
CHANGED TO TABLOID 


Daily Appepars in Abbreviated Size 
With Six Columns — Masters 
Formerly of Daily News 
Is M. E. 


The Newark (N. J.) Morning Ledger 
appeared April 16 as a six-column tabloid 
paper, with page 1 devoted solely to pic- 
tures. Pages two and three carried 
Associated Press dispatches and local 
news. 

New equipment has been purchased for 
installation in the paper’s new building 
on Bank street, which will be ready for 
occupancy within a few weeks, it was 
stated by L. T. Russell, publisher of the 
Ledger since its establishment in 1916. 

W. J. Masters, former city editor of 
the New York Daily News, has been 
appointed managing editor. Jack Mc- 
Collough and Hal Stone have been 
placed on the city desk and Stanley 
Worrus is in charge of the Sunday fea- 
ture department, assisted by Julia 
Blanchard and Robert J. Campbell. The 
camera staff. has been doubled, it is 
stated. 

The Sunday issue will be composed of 
five sections totalling 100 pages, four 24- 
page tabloid sections and four pages of 
regular size colored comics. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Philip L. Jackson 


HROUGH the charm of its mountains 

and seashore, the Oregon country is 
fast growing in importance as a summer 
playground. 

“Why not a winter playground?” asks 
Philip L. Jackson, of Portland, Ore., 
president of the Oregon Journal, who 
with Mrs. Jackson returned to New 
York recently after a three months’ tour 
of Europe. The manifold thrills of the 
winter sports in the Swiss Alps which 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson enjoyed suggest 
the possibilities of winter activities in 
the Mount Hood region adjacent to 
Portland, where a new Cloud Cap Inn 
at an elevation of 6000 feet is to be built 
this summer. 

“The United States Forest Service is 
completing a road from the main high- 
way to Cloud Cap at a cost of $200, 000, 2 
said Mr, Jackson. “For years this region 
has been a rendezvous for a few ardent 
enthusiasts who were willing to hazard 
the ardors of a muid- winter journey to 
this mountain haven.” 

A new inn and the new road which 
can be made accessible during the winter 
season, Mr. Jackson pointed out, will 
enable the same winter sports that have 
made the Swiss Alps world famous avail- 
able on the slopes of Oregon’s premier 
peak. 


Best paying small investments in the 
field are Epiror & PustisHrer want ad- 
vertisements. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Continues to Gain 


In Advertising and Circulation 


THE CHRONICLE in™1925) gamedierm 
total advertising (excluding City Official) 
503,650 lines. 


THE CHRONICLE in the first two months 
of 1926 gained 144,970 lines in total adver- 


tising over the same months of 1925. 


THE CHRONICLE in the first two months 
of 1926 also gained in 


Automobile 81,284 lines 
Financial 22,288 lines 
Books 7,448 lines 
Radio 9,856 lines 
Travel 4,256 lines 
Resorts 9,576 lines 

THE CHRONICLE in 1925 published 299,370 lines 


of national rotogravure advertising, ranking eighth in 
volume among the sixty rotogravures of the country. 
In the first two months of 1926 THE CHRONICLE 
gained over 100% in total rotogravure advertising 
over the same period of the previous year. THE 


CHRONICLE’S ROTOGRAVURE is one of the 
finest in the United States. 


THE CHRONICLE in the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th, 1925 compared with the pre- 
vious year gained in circulation based on 


A.B.C. Audits 
Daily | =e" aon Ot 
Sunday - - 15,901 


THE CHRONICLE gives the best merchan- 


dising service of any newspaper in San 
Francisco. 


National Advertising Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


285 Madison Avenue 360 No. Michigan Avenue 
New York Chicago 


‘Editor & Publisher for April “17," 1926 AT 


Saree What Price Adverhsths Clary ie. 
CAN WE HOLD DOWN 1926 
ADVERTISING VOLUME? 


| A Letter to Our National Representatives from the Publisher | 


Messrs. Story, Brooks & Finley, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 

Thanks for your congratulations on the Camden Courier's 12,000,000 lines total for 1925,— 

—and I'm sure you mean it kindly when you predict that, at the rate we're going, the Courier will pass the 20,- 
000,000 mark in 1926. 

But are you wishing us well? 

Should a six-day evening paper carry more than 20,000,000 lines a year? 

I have grave doubts whether development of a better newspaper lies along those lines,—and that is the Courier’s 
goal,—a better newspaper, qualitative rather than quantitative success. 

Figure it out for yourself. A six-day evening newspaper publishes 311! issues a year. If it limits its size to 48 
pages, it will average 40 pages per day, or 12,440 pages per year. Not more than two-thirds of its space can be ad- 
vertising,—that is less than 20,000,000 lines,—19,940,000 to be exact. 

Should a weekday evening paper run larger than 48 pages? ‘ 

I don’t think so. It becomes a nuisance to many readers who hesitate to ‘“‘wade through’ so many pages. It 
strains reader a‘tention as well as editorial ingenuity to scatter news and features among so many pages, crowded with 
advertising. The reasonable limit of evening newspaper size is 48 pages. 

If the Courier is headed towards a 24,000,000 line total in 1926, it is time that we change our advertising policy. 

If newspaper making is a profession it is about time that it emerges from the “so big” infant stage. 


How about the other professions? 

Imagine your doctor sending you an announcement that he had written 11,234 prescriptions for 4,389 patients 
during 1925, an increase of 42% over the pre-prohibition period. 

Or your minister taking a page in the church bulletin to impress you with ‘‘Souls saved during 1925, 2,859, an 
increase of 22% over 1924.” 

We expect every other trade and profession to limit itself to what it can do well. The Courier cannot carry more 
than 20,000,000 lines of advertising in any one year if it is to give service to its advertisers and satisfaction to its readers. 

I look forward to the millennium when The Camden Courier can pick its advertising as it picks news. The advertis- 
ing manager will become the advertising editor. He'll turn to his copy desk:— 

“Have you a neat lightface ad with a tasty line cut to fill this hole on the woman’s page? Send this ad back to the 
agency to be rewritten. Tell them | don’t like so many superlatives. That's not Courier style.” 

While we're working towards the millenium LET'S ADOPT A FEW SIMPLE RULES SO THAT WE WON'T RUN 
TOO MUCH ADVERTISING IN 1926. Not more than two pages to any advertiser on any one day. No copy set to 
imitate reading matter. No copy which appeals to the gullibility rather than to the intelligence of our readers, etc. 

Let’s see how good a newspaper, instead of how big a newspaper, we can publish in 1926. 


Of course, I’m glad we carried 12,000,000 lines during 1925,—and I appreciate the big part your splendid or- 
But I'd rather have you impressed with the unusually able staff of newspaper 

I would like you to notice that, 
I am happier that we have been 


ganization played in attaining that total. 2 
men we have been gathering and their news and editorial service to all South Jersey. 


editorially, we have continued to stand foursquare against bigotry and intolerance. 
swamped by letters to the editor than by advertising orders. 


If I’m taking the enthusiasm out of your organization by telling you that the CAMDEN COURIER DOES NOT 
WANT TOO MUCH ADVERTISING IN 1926, there's still room for growth on the Morning Post, only three months old, 
but showing surprising promise for a youngster. Yours sincerely, 

COURIER-POST COMPANY, 


J. David Stern, Editor and Publisher. 


CAMDEN COURIER 
MORNING POST 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Cover South Jersey with 60,000 Circulation 
at One Combination Rate 


National Representatives — Story, Brooks & Finley 
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POWERFUL CANADIAN GROUPS ASKING 
A TARIFF ON AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


10 Cents a Pound Levy on “Overflow” Circulation of U. S. 
Periodicals Being Urged as Aid to Local 
Business and Publishing 


By A CANADIAN 


ee’ advertisers who figure on 
covering the ‘Canadian market by 
means of the “overflow” circulation of 
United States magazines in Canada will 
perhaps find it necessary to re-cast their 
plans in the future, for it is not outside 
the bounds of possibility that the Can- 
adian government, yielding to the pressure 
of Canadian magazine men, will put an 
import duty of 10 cents per pound upon 
imported periodicals. If they do so, the 
Canadian magazine purchaser will no 
doubt have to absorb the duty; and in the 
experience of the Saturday Evening Post, 
in raising its Canadian street-price to 10 
cents, was that a loss of circulation was 
immediately felt, until subsequently the 
price was again reduced to 5 cents. 

So much pressure has been brought to 
bear upon the Canadian Government, by 
patriotic societies, business men’s organ- 
izations and publishers, to impose this 
tariff that it may perhaps be of interest to 
the American publisher to realize the 
motives behind the agitation. First of 
all, a few statistics of the “overflow” will 
illustrate the reason for the demand. 

More than 40,000,000 American maga- 
zines enter Canada each year, free of 
duty. For every copy of a magazine 
printed and produced in Canada, eight 
American magazines circulate. The value 
of the foreign magazines and newspapers 
imported into Canada for the fiscal 
year 1924-5 was $2,775,885. Twenty-five 
American magazines circulate about half 
this number. 

Average issue 


Ladies Home Journal ...... 145,183 
Pictorial Review ............ 113,806 
Saturday Evening Post ...... 101,431 
Dracs Story Meee ote eae 90,723 
WeGalts: i. Sree eee tee 82,573 


The largest Canadian magazine has a cir- 
culation of only—according to the A. B. C. 
figures—80,426 per issue. 

Please do not mix “tariff” with exclu- 
sion. Two United States publications, 
Liberty and the New York Daily Mirror, 
were recently banned by the Canadian 
‘Customs Department, but these were upon 
grounds of alleged indecency. The ban 
on Liberty was subsequently lifted. The 
Canadian admires the American magazine, 
both for its wonderful make-up and for 
its exceedingly good value. None of his 
native publications can match either of 
those characteristics. What he objects to, 
primarily, is that they pay no duty. 

The Canadian publisher, if he imports 
any of the raw materials which enter 
into the manufacture of a magazine, pays 
the full tariff. Paper, ink, machinery— 
everythiny is assessed; but the same 
paper, when covered with the same ink, 
provided it is classed as a “magazine” 
and not as “advertising” or “printed” 
matter, pays nothing. If it did, according 
to the above calculations, the Canadian 
Government would be the richer each year 
from a 10 cents per pound tariff of about 
$2,500,000. Under present conditions, a 
Canadian publisher could print his period- 
ical in Buffalo or Detroit, and ship it into 
Canada, cheaper than he could print in 
Toronto or Montreal. 

No one—please remember that I am 
writing as a Canadian—will contend that 
this is good for the Canadian magazine 
business. It tends, on the contrary, to 
suffocate it. The potential magazine mar- 
ket in Canada is so small yet, because of 
the difference in population, that the Can- 
adian publisher with a total circulation of 
less than the overfow circulation must 
pay the first production costs with over- 
flow circulation escapes. 

The ‘Canadian manufacturer is behind 
the agitation because he contends that the 
home industry cannot compete with the 
volume of advertising contained in the 
United States magazines. The United 
States sells a tremendous quantity 
of manufactured commodities to 


Canada, whereas Canada sells practi- 
cally nothing to the United States ex- 
cept raw material. At the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade, at Kingston, Ont., a 
few weeks ago, the following resolution 
was passed: 

“Whereas the advertising in American 
magazines creates a large Canadian de- 
mand for a variety of American-made 
goods; and whereas there is a duty of 15 
cents per pound on all advertising mat- 
ter coming into Canada from the United 
States; and whereas some American 
magazines are largely advertising matter, 
but, as magazines, enter this country free 
of duty; Resolved that the Ontario As- 
sociated Boards of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce urge that the Dominion 
Government consider this situation and 
the advisability of a duty on magazines 
in proportion to the amount of advertis- 
ing contained therein.” 

In moving this resolution, Mr. 
man, Chairman of the Picton, 
Board of Trade said: 

“T might mention the County of Prince 
Edward is putting out about one-half of 
the canned vegetables manutactured in 
the Dominion of Canada. The County 
of Prince Edward puts out the best to- 
mato in the world. Yet we are using 10 
or 20 times the amount of American-made 
Campbell’s tomato soup, which our coun- 
try is so famous for producing. The 
Canadian canners put up a tomato soup 
the equal of any other, but the American 
soup is purchased because of the large 
full-page color advertisements in the 
American magazines.” 

Somewhat similar resolutions have been 
adopted by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Association of Canadian 
Clubs, the National Council of Women, 
and other organizations. 

The Canadian advertising agency, as 
one would expect, is in accord with the 
agitation for a tariff. A tariff would 
possibly mean the development of new 
accounts, or the enlargement of old ones: 
but in one direction there would, it is 
alleged, be quicker results. A large num- 
ber of United States manufacturers now 
have branch factories in Canada, but in 
a. great many cases the advertising is 
independent. It is handled, in some cases, 
from headquarters, generally placed by 
an American agency; but in many more 
there is no Canadian advertising. When 
Canadian circulation is obtainable by over- 
flow circulation—when, for example, a 
single line at the foot of a full page to 
the effect that the article is manufactured 
in Canada, by Such-and-Such Subsidiary 
Company, Ltd., draws the attention to 
Canadian distribution—why, argues the 
manufacturer, should I advertise in Can- 
ada at all? It is said that about $500,- 
000 is charged each year by American 
advertisers against Canadian branches to 
cover Canadian advertising, not a cent of 
which is spent in Canada. 

Because advertising matter entering 
Canada from the United States pays a 
duty of 15 cents a pound, the demand for 
duty (as suggested by the resolution 
quoted above) was at first made upon 
the same basis. But to assess such a 
tax against the advertising section of 
a magazine would be difficult, and hence 
the request is now for a flat 10 cents per 
pound upon the entire magazine. 

The Montreal Publicity Association 
has just passed a resolution appointing a 
special committee to investigate the effects 
of the American magazine upon the na- 
tional and economic life of Canada. A 
few days ago a delegation from the 
Magazine Publishers Association of 
Canada interviewed Premier King, at Ot- 
tawa, and laid before him their demand 
for the imposition of this tariff. It is 
said that both the party in power and 
the party in opposition are for once 
united in opinion upon this matter 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Paul Patterson 


F you ask Paul Patterson, the president 

of the A. S. Abell Company, what 
the chief distinguishing characteristics of 
the papers he directs are he will prob- 
ably answer: 

“The fact that they are not standard- 
ized newspapers; the fact that they have 
individuality.” 

He will not discuss details, but those 
who are familiar with what has been 
done since he has been the president of 
the company know that there are details. 

They concern the Evening Sun, just 16 
years old, the Sun and the. Sunday Sun, 
much older. All have developed special 
services and features which make that 


individuality to which Mr. Patterson 
refers. 
Here are some of them: the daily 


articles on politics, public affairs and 
Washington statecraft by Frank R. Kent 
published in the Sun; daily articles. by 


Henry M. Hyde published in the Evening 
Sun; the “Good Morning” column by | 
Folger McKinsey daily in the Sun; the) 
“Good Evening” column published daily | 
in the Evening Sun.and written by Clark: 
S. Hobbs; the foreign service acquired | 
through arrangement with the Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian and through 
special correspondents; special features 
of the Sunday Sun. 

Efforts have been made to persuade the 
A. S. Abell Company to distribute its | 
features through syndicates. They have 
insisted on keeping them for the enter- 
tainment of the readers of the Sunpapers 
exclusively. 

“Fight standardization” is almost a 
creed with the A. A. Abell Company. 


84 PAGES ON WEEK DAY 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Claims Record 
Edition on April 9 


A claim for a new high world’s record 
for a regular week-day issue of a news- 
paper was made April 9 by the Sf. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which published that day 
a paper totaling 84 pages in eight sec- 
tions, and selling at the usual 2-cent 
price. George M. Burbach is advertis- 
ing manager. 

Heavy retail advertising was the rea- 
son for the unusual size, Mr. Burbach 
said. One department store took 16 
pages. The total amount of paid adver- 
tising was 542 columns. 

The Post-Dispatch’s previous record 
was 76 pages last Oct. 23. 


Big Timber Deal On 


A Canadian Press dispatch from St. 
John, N. B., couples the name of the 
International Paper Company with nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the New 
Brunswick Railway Company’s lands, 
covering 1,650,000 acres in Victoria and 
Madawaska Counties and comprising the 
most valuable block of freehold land in 
Eastern Canada. A price in the vicinity | 
of $10,000,000 is named. 


Advertising 
Manager 
Available 


Ten 


years’ 


experience with metropolitan dailies. 


Have record of accomplishment in LOCAL, NA- 
TIONAL and CLASSIFIED. Had large gain 
in 1925 while all competitors lost. 


Believe in building a newspaper property on solid 


foundation selling regular, consistent users of space. 


Know mechanics of advertising and can systematize 
department needing such treatment. 


Have had my present connection five years and have 
best of reasons for wishing change at this time which 


will satisfy any publisher. 


Am still in my thirties 


and married. Nationally known references includ- 
ing present employer. 


Arriving New York, Monday, April 19, and will 


be there until Wednesday, April 28. 


Can be 


reached for interview by addressing 


BOX B-915, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1700 TIMES BLDG. | 
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'A Wood Dry Mat 


For the Particular Need of any Size Newspaper Plant 


If a large metropolitan plant operating an extensive battery 
of presses which require from twelve to forty plates from each 


mold, the proper mat is the 


METROPOLITAN DRY MAT—20 cents 


If a metropolitan plant of medium size operating from four to | | 


five presses, the proper mat is the | 


MARATHON DRY MAT—18 cents 


For the plant operating two or three presses there is no dry 
mat as satisfactory and dependable, nor as speedy, as the new 


SPEEDMAT—14 and 15 cents il | 


For the tubular plate plant especially, and one press plants and 
newspaper syndicates, the best mat and also the cheapest is the 


STANDARD DRY MAT—12 cents 


We furnish our customers gratis an expert service to the | 
mechanical departments of newspaper plants such as cannot be | 
purchased elsewhere. As the creators of the American dry mat | | 
we offer you the benefit of fifteen years’ experience as qualified 
experts in newspaper stereotyping Whether or not you use Wood 


Dry Mats we are at your service. 


Please call on vs at the Waldorf. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION | 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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-€OAST CIRCULATORS 


ELECT D. H. SMITH 


Northwest Group Works at High 
Speed, Electing Officers and 
Transacting Business at 
Opening Session 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Loneview, Wash., April 14—Accus- 
tomed to working high speed under press- 
ure, 30 delegates to the Pacific North- 
west Circulation Managers Association 
carried out the same system in their open- 
ing session here today of a two day con- 
vention, They elected officers, selected 
Tacoma for the 1927 convention, adopted 
a resolution of condolence for the death 
of S. J. Lester, general manager of the 
Hoquiam Washingtonian, on the first 
morning. New officers are: David H. 
Smith, Portland Oregon Journal, pres- 
ident; Frank E. Henderson, Vancouver 
(B. C.) Daily Province, vice-president ; 
E. P. Hopwood, Portland Oregonian, 
secretary-treasurer; W. D._ Lyness, 
Tacoma News-Tribune, Murray Clark, 
Yakima Republic and Herald, directors. 
Retiring officers are Mr. Lyness, pres- 
ident; J. F. Howard, Albany (Ore.) 
Democrat, vice-president; Ellis B. Hall, 
Centralia Chronicle, secretary-treasurer ; 
directors, Frank Garrison, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; E. A. McKee, Longview 
Daily News. 

Registrants included Murray Clark, 
Yakima Republic and Herald; H. F. Mat- 
thems, La Grande (Ore.) Evening Ob- 
server; W. D. Lyness, Tacoma News- 
Tribune; Harry W. Ely, Portland News; 
F. Howard, Albany (Ore.) Democrat; 
J. B. F. Martin, Spokane Chronicle; 
W. H. Henderson, Salem Statesman; 
W. A. Scott, Salem Capital Journal; 
Arthur Hooker, Spokane Chronicle; C. L. 
Pearson, David Smith, Portland Journal; 
Norman C. Foote, Hoguiam Daily Wash- 
ingtonian; P. P. Folkner, Aberdeen 
World; Frank E. Henderson, Vancouver 
Province; F. L. Garrison, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; E. P. Hopwood, Miss L. 
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S.+Gascaden, Portland Oregonian; Max 


H. Clark, Portland Journal; G> S- Garner=— 


Eugene (Ore.) Guard ; John Verschuer- 
ner, Astoria Budget; Ben R. Litfin, The 
Dallas (Ore.) Chronicle; Miss Lillian S. 
Hansen, Vancouver Columbian; Earle E. 
Voorhis, Grants Pass (Ore.) Daily 
Courier; C. H. Breed, Spokane Spokes- 
man Rewew; H.B, Hall, Centralia 
Chronicle. 


Santa Barbara Editor Retires 


C. A. Storke, Civil War veteran, has 
retired from active connection with the 
editorial columns of the Santa Barbara 
(Cal) Daily News, after being its chief 
editorial writer for more than 12 years. 


PUBLISHER-MARINER 


ee T. Golding, publisher of the 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press is an 
ile yachtsman and spends much 
of his time when at his summer home 
at Hyannis, Mass., onboard his yacht 
Keewaydin. 


TWO NOTABLE 
FEATURES 


FOR RELEASE IMMEDIATELY 
Letters of Queen Victoria 


Private correspondence and journal of the extraordinary woman who 
ruled Britain more than sixty years, giving for the first time the intimate 
details of her relations with the famous personages and events of the 
time. (By arrangement with Longmans, Green & Co.) 


New York American 
Boston Advertiser 

Chicago Examiner 

Detroit Times 

Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Milwaukee News 

Rochester Journal American 
Syracuse Telegram American 


Oakland Post Inquirer 
San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Atlanta Georgian American 
San Antonio Light 
(Canada) 

Vancouver Sun 

Regina Leader Post 


Henry Ford’s New Book 
In Collaboration With Samuel Crowther 


“The Great Today, the Greater Future” presents the views of Mr. Ford 
on business, trade, wages, health, air travel, social diversions, and the 


big problems of our complex modern life. 


New York American 
Boston Globe 

Chicago Examiner 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Pittsburgh Sun 

Detroit Times 

Kansas City Star 
Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Omaha Bee 

Milwaukee News 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
San Francisco Examiner 


Wire for remaining rights 


[Doubleday, Page & Co.] 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Atlanta Georgian American 
Syracuse Telegram American 
Rochester Journal American 
San Antonio Light 

Albany Times Union 

Helena Independent 

Oakland Post Inquirer 
Hamilton Daily News 
Toronto Star 

London Chronicle 

Paris Petit Parisien 
Rotterdam Courant and others. 


D. P. SYNDICATE, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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HE LACUS 2 AT PRESS AGENTS. 


Cobb, Boise Statesman, Hasn’t Printed 


Free Publicity for 10 Years 


Calvin Cobb, publisher of the Boise 
(Idaho) Statesman, laughs at those 
papers still bothered by free space grab- 
bers. He has won his fight against press 
agents, he said this week in an inter- 
view in New York, where he is visiting. 

“We started our fight against free 
publicity more than 10 years ago,” he 
said. “We haven’t printed any free pub- 
licity since, 

“For awhile, local automobile dealers 
boycotted the Statesman. We never re- 
ferred to their action, however; never 


responded to it, or retaliated in any way. 


“Now we get more paid automobile 
advertising than many papers giving 
away whole pages free with contracts. 

“A publisher doesn’t demand his acces- 
sories free when he buys an automobile. 
Why should he give away free space 
whenever he sells an automobile firm an 
advertisement? It all sounds like a joke 
to me.” 


—_-AS-HIS-HOME TOWN-SEES-HIM 


_James H. Skewes 


THE fact that the term of James H.| 

Skewes, publisher of the AZeridian 
(Miss.) Star and the Laurel Leader, as 
president of the 
Meridian Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
had expired, did 
not prevent the | 
new _ directors | 
from continuing 
the administration | 
of the Meridianite 
who did so much 
for the commun- 
ity as head of the 
central civic of- 
ganization. The 
loophole to keep 
him in office was 
found in the re- 
quirement that 
officers must serve until their successors 
are installed, 


JaMes H. SKEWES 


The pleasing light gray 
color of concrete pavement 
will dress up your street 


Famous Streets in 


Los Angeles 
Carry Flood of Traffic 


Los Angeles has more concrete 
streets than any other city in the coun- 
try—a total of over 220 miles, 


All of these streets are carrying a 
steadily increasing volume of traffic, 
and are doing so with very little 
maintenance. 


Some of them are famous thorough- 
fares representing the most advanced 
type of paving construction. 


They include Vine Street, “The 
Highway of the Movie Stars;” Frank- 
lin Avenue, one of Hollywood's fine 
residential streets; Cahuenga Avenue, 
the main artery leading into Los An- 
geles from the San Fernando Valley; 
and Hill Street from Washington to 
Santa Barbara Avenue. 


Los Angeles is building more con- 
crete streets every year. The latest of 
these is Pico Boulevard. This, when 
completed, will be from 34 to 68 feet 
wide throughout its entire length of 
seven miles, 


It will pay other cities and towns to 
make a careful study of Los Angeles’ 
advanced practice in permanent street 
Paving. 


Property owners and local author- 
ities are invited to write to this 
office for the facts. Also ask for 
your copy of our free booklet on 
“Concrete Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 


Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 


Editor~-& Publisher for..April 17, 1926. 5k: 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SERVICE, Inc. | 


is an independent feature organization, building 
an exceptionally fine and complete feature serv- | 
ice for newspapers. 


More than fifty clients have contracted for the 
service since January 4th, which was the first 
date it was released for publication. 


RE TET — - 


Visit us at the Waldorf-Astoria and look over 
our proof sheets. Satisfy yourself as to the | hs 
quality of the service and the organization back ral 


of it. 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SERVICE, Inc. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Pres. 
An Insurance Against Rising Feature Costs 


NEW YORK OFFICE : CLEVELAND OFFICE : 
1819 BROADWAY E. 22nd ST. and PAYNE AVE. 


Inquire for Editors’ Feature Service, Inc., at First Floor Desk, Waldorf-Astoria, During the A.N.P.A. Convention 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Columbus 


ADVERTISING agencies operated by 

Herbert Byer and Gus K. Bowman 
in Columbus, O., have been merged as 
Byer & ‘Bowman, with new offices in 
the Continental Building. 

Edward J. Pace, graduate of the Pratt 
Institute, New York, and formerly ot 
the Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, has been named art director. Joel 
M. Burghalter, former Youngstown 
newspaper man has joined the firm as 
account executive. 

Harold S. Goldsmith, at one time head 
of his own agency in New York, has 
joined the staff of the Frank Kiernan 
Advertising Agency, New York, as ac- 
count executive on copy and plans. 


Campbell-Ewald | Company, Detroit, 
has appointed Melvin A. Hollinshead as 
manager of the agency’s retail depart- 


ment. He has been in the advertising 
business 14 © years. Before joining 


Campbell-Ewald four years ago, he was 
advertising manager of the Saxon Motor 
Car Company and the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America. 


The Jones Advertising Service is the 
latest addition to the Portland, Ore., 
advertising agencies. It is conducted by 
J. H. Jones who for the past 15 years 
has been advertising manager of the 
Olds, Wortman & King department 
store, Portland. 

Robert G. Yost has purchased the 
interest of Lynn Gratiot in Yost, Gratiof 
& Co. St. Louis advertising agency. 
There will be no change in the name 
or policy of the business which was 
otganized in 1922. 


S. J. Schwinn, formerly with the 
Ralph H. Jones and John Powers ad- 
vertising agencies, New York, has joined 
the general advertising staff of Doremus 
& Co., the same city. 

"Miss H. O. Wallace, until recently 
with the art department of Whitehead 
& Hoag Company, Newark, N. J., has 
joined the art department of the Robert 
E. Ramsay Organization, Inc, New 
York. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Frank P. MacLennan 


A FEW years ago Topeka, the capital 
city of Kansas, felt its clothes getting 
tight, 
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Agency Consolidates—Goldsmith Joins 
Company—Campbell-Ewald Promotes Hollinshead—New Firm 
in Portland, Ore.—Transfer in St. Louis 


Frank Kiernan 


H. K. McCann, president of the H. 
K. McCann Company, left New York 
this week on a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. He will visit company 
branches in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

William H. Rankin, head of the Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Company, New York, 
speaking over the radio at Miami last 
week for the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce, advocated a $2,000,000 advertising 
campaign for southeastern Florida. The 
appropriation, he said, should be spent 
in newspapers exclusively over a 12 
months’ period. 


Paul H. Hartley has joined the staff 
of the George Batten Company, Inc., 
New York. Formerly he was with N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 


The New York Advertising Agency 
announces the election of Albert Seiffer 
as vice-president. He was formerly 
with the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency. 


Malacky Murray, for the last five years 
with Thomas F. Logan, Inc., has joined 
the New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. At one time he was with the 
New York Times. 


W. C. Davis, formerly of the Los 
Angeles Express, is manager of a new 
advertising business in Los Angeles, 
Sales by Advertising, Inc. 

The New York Advertising Agencies’ 
Baseball League will open its season 
April 17. On the first day Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, Inc., plays, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne; Calkins & Holden 
plays J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc.; Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., plays 
Frank -Seaman, Inc.; and the H. K. 
McCann Company plays the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Hostetter Left $10,843,642 


D. Herbert Hostetter, of Pittsburgh, 
late president of the Hostetter Company, 
manufacturers of bitters, and big news- 
paper advertiser, left an estate appraised 
at $10,843,642. He died Sept. 28. 


The city was growing and it needed 
more room, a better sky line, additional 
attractions. 

The newspapers talked about it; the 
Chamber of Commerce passed resolutions ; 
civic clubs held luncheons and sang about 
it; but no one seemed disposed to do 
anything. 

Frank P. MacLennan, editor and pub- 
lisher of the State Journal, decided that 
the best editorial is one based on facts. 
So he built a beautiful building on the 
city’s busiest corner—a building of unusu- 
al and attractive architecture, yet one 
that could be used only for his newspaper 
plant. It was a new motif in the city’s 
lanes of cold business fronts. 

The city was given an opportunity 
to become the home of a nationally known 
organization which held out a program 
of an expenditure of several millions 
for the housing of its membership. Mr. 
MacLennan turned over his beautiful 
country home overlooking the magnificent 
Kaw valley—and the institution was 
landed. 

The capital city needed a new modern 
fireproof hotel. Mr. MacLennan raised 
the money and built it—the finest hotel 
in Kansas. It has become the headquar- 
ters for all state meetings and is known 
as the “Whispering Post” of Kansas poli- 
tics. 

The city needed a modern hospital. 
Mr, MacLennan was appointed on a hos- 
pital board and the structure is under 
construction. 

Since that time Topeka’s business dis- 
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trict has been beautified with several 
majestic buildings—buildings of classic 
architecture, far removed from the stere- 
otyped arts. Another hotel has been built 
and the third is under construction. An- 
other hospital unit has been completed. 
Downtown, in the residence districts, in 
the suburbs—everywhere there is evi- 
dence of that new spirit. 

The Kansas capital has become a re- 
generated city in this short period. It 
needed not only the newspaper support 
but the leadership of a newspaper pub- 
lisher who backed up his editorial page 
with actual activity. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Aubrey and Moore, Inc., 210 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. Sending out schedules for 
April and May advertising on Citrus Products 
Company, Chicago, to towns in southwest ter- 
ritory (Blue Bird Soft Drink). 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported to have secured account 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., 
Chicago. Has secured account of the Brownie 
Corp. ‘“‘Brownie” beverage, New York. 

Botsford, Constantine Company, Central 
Building, Seattle. Reported will use newspapers 
in Pacific Coast section for the Washington 
Shoe Mfg. Company, Seattle. 

Thomas M. Bowers Company, 304 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing orders on the 
Republic Paint and Varnish Company of Chicago 
to newspapers in Iowa and Wisconsin territory. 

Brooke, Smith and French, Inc., 206 Eliot 
street, Detroit. Are reported to be making ad- 
vertising plans for the Kelvinator Corporation 
(refrigerators) of Detroit. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Now handling account of the Daven 
Radio Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 750 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Reported to have secured account 
of O’Cedar Mop & Polish Company, Chicago. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 250 Park avenue, New 
York. Now handling account of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company, New York. 

E. J. Goulston Advertising Agency, 18 Tre- 
mont street. Boston. Reported to have secured 
account of Allen & Fisher, Inc., *‘J. A.’’ cigars, 
Boston, 

Gundlach Advertising company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Preparing a list of 
papers on the advertising of Deisel-Wemmer 
Company (cigars) of Lima, Ohio. 

Gunnison, Stanley Company, 30 Church 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York newspapers for the Palestine To- 
bacco Corporation, ‘‘Emek’’ cigarettes, Brooklyn. 


| 
| 


Henri, Hurst and McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. “Sending out copy’ to 
papers in the West on Jose Escalante Company) 
(cigars) of Chicago. 

H. W. Kastor and Company, 14 East Jack-| 
son boulevard, Chicago. Placing advertising| 
copy on the Foot Remedy Company of Chicago, | 
Also placing. capy on Bradley & Vrooman 
(paints), Chicago, 

Koch Company, Milwaukee. Making plans | 
for advertising to be done in scattered points 
throughout the country in towns where a dealer 
can be secured on Schlitz Beverage Company 
of Milwaukee. 

Lord and Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Sending out Pacific Coast papers 
copy on Union Oil Company of Los Angeles, | 

aT; | 


F. J. Low Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for the Helpa Products Cor- 
poration. 

H. K. McCann Company, 285 Madison ave-. 
nue, New York. Now handling account of 
Daggett & Ramsdell Cold Cream, New York. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Sending out a 
general campaign on the Winslow Boiler 
Company. 

_Olson & Enzinger, 228 3rd street, Milwaukee. 
Sending cut contracts and schedules on Wal 
Blatz Brewing Company of Milwaukee. 

Picard & Sohn, 25 West 45th street, New 
York. Has secured account of Phinney-Walker 
Company, clocks, New York. 

John O. Powers Company, 247 Park ave- 
nue, New York. Now handling account of Johu 
Opitz Company, J. O. Insect Powder, New York. 

Wm. H. Rankin Company, 435 North Michi- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Preparing a small list of 
newspapers, mostly in southern towns, to be 
used for the Windemere Hotel. 

Richardson-Briggs Company, Payne avenue 
at 21st street, Cleveland, Ohio. Now handling 
the account of Energine (Cummer Products — 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio). Some contracts 
are now being sent to towns at the present in 
seattered points. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on a general 
campaign on the Paris Toilet Company of 
Paris, Tenn. 

Shankweiler Agency, Allentown, Pa. Now 

handling account of L. F. Grammers & Sons, 
Inc., prim hair pins, Allentown. 
_H. & J. Stevens Company, Murray Building, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Placing copy on 
the Grand Rapids Plaster Company, Gran! 
Rapids, in Wisconsin papers. If the campaign 
is successful they may use space through other 
Middle West States. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
George P. Ide Company, collars and _ shirts, 
Troy Na Ms 
John L. Wierengo & Staff, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Now handling account of Superheat Oil 
Burner Company, ‘Equator’ oil burners, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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MARGACH FEEDER 


HAS PROVEN ITS VALUE 


In hundreds of newspaper and trade composition plants, day in 
and day out, the Margach Feeder is living up to its reputation as 
the Dependable Feeder for line-casting and type-casting machines. 
There is no element of chance in the purchase of a Margach—what 
it has done for others it will do for you. 


Why “‘try’”’ another feeder when you 
know the Margach will make good? 


ADVANTAGES 


Low priced as compared to value; greater production; perfect 
slugs; economy in heating; uniform temperature of metal; great 


saving of time in repigging and 


feeding to machines; simplicity 


of construction; no trouble to operate, and guaranteed for ten 


Just a Few of the Many Plants 
Now Using the Margach Feeder: 


years! 


Chicago Tribune 
Washington Evening Star 
Boston Herald 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


Times-Picayune, New Orleans 
Register-Tribune, Des Moines 
Cleveland Press 

Miami Herald 


Government Printing Office—165 Feeders 
—AND ONE THOUSAND MORE. 


A Trial Installation Will Convince 


Margach Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


213 CENTRE STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ottmar Mergenthaler demonstrating to Whitelaw Reid, Owner and 
Publisher of the New York Tribune (subsequently American Minister 
to France, and Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s), the first 
commercially practical composing machine, July 3, 1886 
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COMPARISONS 


for April 17, 1926 


oP 


1886 fXi 1926 


(1) 
Newspapers in the United States 
had four, or at most, eight pages. 


(2) 


Newspapers sold usually for five 


cents. 
(3) 
Total value of all printed matter 


produced about a quarter of a 
billion dollars. 


(4) 
The first Linotype was equipped 
for only body size, one measure, 
and one face. 


(5) 
Changes of face required about 
twenty minutes. 


(6) 
Early Linotypes required almost 
constant attention on the part of a 
skilled mechanic. 


(7) 
Printers thought that the “iron 
compositor” would leave them 
without a means of livelihood. 


——_fKe- 


C1) 
Most dailies range from sixteen to 
a hundred or more pages. 


(2) 
Usual price of newspapers is one 
to three cents. 

(3) 
Value of the printed matter now 
produced is considerably over two 
billion dollars. 


(4) 
Modern Linotypes give immediate 
command of as many as a dozen 
faces text and display. 


(5) 
Changes of size, face or measure 
are now made in less than a minute. 


(6) 
Modern Linotypes are so nearly 
perfect and so simple in construc- 
tion that very many of them are 
operated without the attention of 
any mechanic. 


CD 
Linotypes have so increased the 
volume of printing that many more 
printers are needed; and this in- 
crease has been accomplished with 
less fatigue and eye strain’ than 
ever before, 


LINO ¥ 
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THE SECOND-GREATEST 
EVENT IN THE 
HISTORY OF PRINTING 


Ix aut the history of printing two events 
stand forth of supreme importance. 

The first was the invention of movable 
types, presumably about 1450; the second 
event occurred on July 3, 1886; the place was 
the Tribune Building, Park Row, New York. 

Since the time of Gutenberg, more than 
four hundred years before, there had been 
only minor improvements in the original 
method of setting type. The need of some 
speedier substitute for the hand of the com- 
positor was generally recognized and scores 
of inventive minds had devoted themselves to 
the problem. Millions of dollars and years of 
endeavor had been expended without result. 

A small group of men had been diligently 
experimenting for years upon the problem of 
mechanical composition of type. They em- 
ployed Ottmar Mergenthaler, then a work- 
man in the shops of Hahl & Company, in 
Baltimore, and backed him unstintingly with 
their time, their savings and their personal 
credit. They had persevered in the face of a 
long succession of disheartening failures; and 
now came success. 

On the 3rd of July, 1886, a machine pro- 
duced composition on a commercially prac- 
tical basis for the first time. On that historic 


occasion a portion of the New York Tribune 
was actually set on the machine. 

But although the Linotype of 1886 was 
commercially practical, it did not meet all the 
demands of the publishers, nor satisfy the in- 
ventors. The history of the Linotype has been 
one of continuous development, always try- 
ing to meet and anticipate the printer’s needs. 
Every new requirement, mechanical or typo- 
graphic, of the printing and publishing in- 
dustry has found the Linotype ready to meet 
it, because Linotype experiment and research 
go ceaselessly forward. 

From the very first, the men behind the 
Linotype realized that the future of their 
business was directly dependent upon the 
prosperity of the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. Before the Linotype could bring 
them any return, it must bring a much 
greater return to the printer who used it. 
From its beginning, the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company has weighed with equal care 
two interests in every transaction, the cus- 
tomer’s and its own, because in the final an- 
alysis they are one and the same. 

The Linotype was the first commercially 
practical composing-machine. It has held that 
leadership ever since. 
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. FORTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP .. 


19260 


In all that time one simple business principle—that 


our success depends entirely on the Linotype-user’s success. 


Every Linotype improvement has advanced the interests 


of the industry. Every vital advantage of the slug compos- 


ing machine is a Linotype creation. 


The Slug as the Unit of Composition Instead of Single Types 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Spaceband 

The Power-driven Keyboard 

The Two-letter Matrix 

The Quick-change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 

The Front Removal of Magazines 

42-Pica Measure Machine (1897) 

The Mutiple-magazine Machine 

The Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary 
Magazines Operated from 
One Power-driven Keyboard 


The 72-Channel Magazine 

The Display Machine 

The Text-and-Display Machine 

The Multiple Distributor 

The Two-pitch Distributor Screws 

The Universal Mold 

The Four-mold Disk 

The Recessed Mold 

The Automatic Font Distinguisher 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Sorts Stacker and Multiple 
Sorts Stacker 

The Universal Ejector 

Linotype Typography 


The International Typographic Council 


cme LINOTYPE: 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Composed entirely on the Linotype in the Scotch Series and Narciss, except for hand-set large figures 


1000 ATTEND COAST 
DIRECT MAIL MEET 


Jlaborate Program of Speeches Charac- 
terizes Four Day Convention in 
Los Angeles—Sunkist Adver- 
tising Described 


The direct mail convention, the first 
ver held in the West, convened in Los 
ingeles, April 7 to 10, with approxi- 
rately 1,000 in attendance. 
On the opening day after addresses of 
releome, Harry B. Kirtland of Cam- 
ridge, Mass., talked on how sales had 
een created through advertising. 
Ray N. Fellows, of Chicago, charac- 
srized the wrong sort of advertising as 
ie kind in which the sales talk had been 
irelessly omitted. Don Francisco of 
os Angeles, Edward A. Collins, insur- 
ace advertising man of New York, 
rank L. Pierce of Detroit and Jean 
lum of San Francisco, spoke later. 
The second day of the convention, 
dward H. Gardner, professor of adver- 
sing and selling, University of Wiscon- 
n, pointed out the economic phases of an 
lvertising campaign. He declared that 
lvertising tends to cut down costs and 
insure increased production, 
W. B. Geissinger, of Los Angeles, re- 
ted the methods used during .the last 
} years for marketing the crop of the 
alifornia Sunkist oranges and lemons 
the nation. He stated that in tnat 
riod the advertising appropriation had 
creased from $6,000 to $1,000,000. 
Departmentals occupied the afternoon 
ssion. Homer J. Buckley, of Chicago, 
id charge of the retail division, with 
arry B. Kirtland, Cambridge, Mass., 
charge of the house organ division. 
ne Financial Advertisers was led by Ed- 
urd A. Collins of New York and the ad- 
\rtising producers by Joseph Meadon. 
Other speakers during the morning 
yre John Howie Wright of New York 
4d Homer J. Buckley, Chicago. 
Inject personality into your correspon- 
(nce, and write as you talk, urged 
lank H. Beckman of San Francisco. 
rman A. Nater, Los Angeles banker, 
eplained the uses to which banking 
iititutions put business letters. Methods 
«ployed by Canadian firms to get busi- 
iss from the United States through 
crespondence was related by Percy G. 
Cerry of Toronto. 


ee 
AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
E. K. Gaylord 


UCK often figures in big newspaper 
| scoops. 
t was largely a case of preparedness 
and that addi- 
tional element 
called luck which 
enabled E. K. 
saylord, publisher 
of the Daily Ok- 
lahoman and Ok- 
lahoma City 
Times, to scoop 
the Wichita pa- 
pers and all of 
Kansas with the 
Baltimore fire in 
February, 1904. 
The Russo- 
Japanese war 
came to a head in 
February, 1904, 
01 after Gaylord established himself in 
Jahoma City. The Associated Press 
2 advised all members that those who 
med might stay on the wire on Sun- 
4 because it was probable that the 
€s of a great naval battle might be 
smitted on Sunday time. Gaylord 
Night the chance was big enough to 
‘| and so he did the unusual thing 
hat day of keeping the plant open 
n ready for big news and an extra. 
I news of the naval battle did come 
with it the first bulletins telling of 
«disastrous Baltimore fire. Gaylord 
ithe street with the naval battle and 
se intimation of the Baltimore fire, 


E. K. Gaytorp 


Editor & Publisher 


and later on the Baltimore fire had 
grown to such an extent that the fire 
story took the play away from the naval 
battle. 

Taking advantage of his opening 
quickly, Gaylord printed papers for all 
outgoing trains and his extra on the 
Daily Oklahoman was circulated in ex- 
clusive territory as far away as 500 
miles on the following morning. In 
Wichita, for example, the only news of 
the Baltimore fire and the Russo-Japa- 
nese naval battle on Monday morning 
Was carried in the Daily Oklahoman, 
which had invaded the field of the Mur- 
docks and Henry Allen. 

Gaylord is a close friend of Victor and 
Marcellus Murdock and Henry Allen to- 
day, and seldom do these southwestern 
publishers get together that Gaylord does 
not chide them about permitting the 
Daily Oklahoman to scoop them on the 
biggest story of the decade in an extra 
printed 200 miles away, 


AS HER HOME TOWN SEES HER 
Mrs. Zell Hart Deming 


RS. ZELL HART DEMING, pub- 

lisher of the Warren (O.) Tribune- 
Chronicle, is a regular attendant at the 
Associated Press and A.N.P.A. meetings. 
Mrs. Deming leaves May 8, with Mrs. 
David Tod, of Youngstown, O., for a trip 
through Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary 
and down the Dalmatian Coast. Last 
year Mrs. Deming and Mrs. Tod en- 
joyed a three months’ motor trip across 


Northern Africa, 


T. R. WILLIAMS PROMOTED 


Named Vice-President and Assistant 
Publisher of Pittsburgh Dailies 


Thomas R. Williams has been elected 
vice-president of the Newspaper Printing 
Company, owner and publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Ga- 
sette Times and 
Pattis Durie h 
Chronicle Tele- 
graph, with the 
title of assistant 
publisher. Mr. 
W il lita mis has 
been with the 
George S. Oliver 
Newspapers dur- 
ing the past year 
as a member of 
the executive 
staff, and his new 


PMR WiLiTAs position _ entails 
; added responsibil- 
ities, 


Mr. Williams was for many years 
managing editor and later business man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Press, He 
served two years as president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and at present is a director. 
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Publishers of Sunday Editions 
miay see the 


Halvorsen | 
Newspaper Stuffing 


Machine 


while attending the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Convention at New York 
Week of April 19th 


4 


For the accommodation of publishers interested 
in the machine, headquarters will be maintained 
during the Convention at 


Hotel WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Mr. CHARLES R. MURRAY in charge 


MR. MuRRAY is President of the manufacturing and 
distributing company. He will be pleased to accord 
every courtesy to publishers desiring to investigate this 
new machine, which is the only mechanical means of 
stuffing or gathering and inserting the various sections 
of the modern multi-section Sunday edition newspaper. 


Halvorsen machines 
have for some time been in use 

in the plant of 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
and equipment 

is now being installed for 

THE WORLD and THE HERALD-TRIBUNE 
of New York 


A visit to New York Convention Week affords an op- 
portunity to investigate, which should not be neglected. 


The machine is well adapted to the requirements of 
publishers issuing multi-section editions of medium 
circulation, as well as being a real necessity to the met- 
ropolitan publisher. 


Halvorsen machines are speeding the edition and cut- 
ting the cost of stuffing for Sunday newspapers in these 
representative cities: 


Chicago New York 
Milwaukee Memphis 

Saint Paul Birmingham 

San Francisco Seattle 

Los Angeles Sydney { Australia } 


Be sure to get in touch with MR. MURRAY at the 
Waldorf—and learn about the Halvorsen Stuffing Ma- 


chine while in New York. 


A recommendation of suitable equipment can be 
made for your plant—if you will have available a 
copy of your Sunday edition showing the order of 
assembling the sections, together with a floor plan 
of the mailing room or other available space. 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers and Distributors 


HALVORSEN NEWSPAPER STUFFING MACHINES 
36 South Throop Street, Chicago 
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“SIGN OF THE SEVEN SEERS” 


HE attention of Eprror & PUBLISHER readers is 

directed to the interesting and important inven- 

tion of a substitute for milk-and-water editorials 
by the editor of Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Republican. 

“At the Sign of the Seven Seers” is the title given 
to this novel local feature. Editor James S. Farquhar, 
desirous of presenting to his readers editorials of 
quality, written deliberately and from a detached 
viewpoint that would tend to reflect average opinion, 
induced seven capable citizens of his community to 
write one editorial per week, thus supplying a manu- 
script for every publication day. These are the “Seven 
Seers.” .Their identity is not revealed to the public. 
Mr. Farquhar, however, informs us that they are men 
of varied experience, each qualified by education and 
fine public spirit to write for a newspaper audience. 

These seven detached unpaid writers are wholly 
independent of each other and of the newspaper itself. 
They write what they believe. They do not always 
agree on public questions and frequently the column 
takes the form of a debate. But we are assured that 
each “seer” firmly stands for free speech and the 
exercise of fair play and that is good enough editorial 
platform for any newspaper. 

Here, then, is something new, attractive and vitally 
important in newspaper work. We predict that the 
idea will sweep the country, and Mr. Farquhar will 
be generous in lending the idea, as he believes that 
the old vacuous or straddling editorial space-killer 
should be shoved aside for the expressions of thought- 
ful men on the real affairs of life. We do not at all 
agree with Mr. Farquhar that the enterprise is best 
suited to the small cities—it is equally good for any 
metropolitan paper. 

Are there seven talented, public-spirited, articulate 
business and professional men in your city who would 
undertake to write one editorial each week for your 
paper? The following might be an ideal staff of 
seers, in the ordinary community: (1) civil engi- 
neer; (2) hard-headed business man; (3) mother of 
several children, home-maker, dabber in painting or 
poetry, a woman of heart and comprehension; (4) an 
intelligent man who earns his living by combined skill 
and strength of body; (5) retired physician, clergy- 
man or judge; (6) young man interested in the affairs 
of youth, political causes as distinguished from 
“politics,” cultural developments, city planning, sports, 
gaiety and beauty; (7) some bewhiskered old scout, 
advocate of the status-quo, conformist, fearful of 
modernism, worried half sick. about the Red Peril in 
America, bobbed hair, short skirts, the new spirit of 
play, discussion of old-time taboos, a sincere Puritan 
wailer. 

This staff would represent a cross-section of whole- 
some modern society in any city. All must be articu- 
late and take the attitude of the earnest publicist, 
expressing true convictions, but not using his power 
to propagandize. Obviously, the problem is to select 
true “seers.” The right people when found will give 
editorial space high value. 

In our opinion the average reader is as much dis- 
gusted with greasy sophistry, half-truths snappily 
stated, as with unctious fence-riding in editorials. But 
the field is wide open for clean, independent, honest 
discussion of the controversies and problems of the 
day either by professional or unprofessional writers. 
Mr. Farquhar and his “Seven Seers” have made a 
notable contribution to the journalism of the day. 


As editor E. W. Pate, of Hobart (Okla.) 
Democrat-Chief remarks, E. W. Scripps’ 
elaborate plans for continuance of his news- 
paper policies testified to his sincerity of pur- 
pose. 


GOOD BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


EADING bankers and business men over the 
country, interviewed by Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, agree that business in the United States 
is fundamentally sound and that the remainder of 1926 
is an excellent prospect. None foresee inflation either 
in industrial activities or wholesale or retail trade. 
Every community represented in this survey appears 
optimistic. 
Conditions in the advertising field certainly confirm 
these opinions. 


Tint Aas 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding: 


For the merchandise of it is better than the 


merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold—Proverbs, III; 13-14. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
i ee important scheduled business of the 40th 


annual meeting of the American Newspaper 

Publishers’ Association, is final action to create 
a bureau of mechanical standards, long advocated by 
Enpitor & PUBLISHER. 

This enterprise is in line with modern science. The 
newspaper has become a_ technical manufacturing 
problem of magnitude. It is the one big industry that 
has not developed standards of practice through engi- 
neering analysis. This is strange, as newspaper pro- 
duction problems are duplicated in every city. There 
is at present stupendous waste. Old faults are per- 
petrated year after year. 

The A. N. P. A. bureau is the way out. It will 
cost the membership some money, but we can imagine 
no more worthwhile investment by the organized 
press. Great will be the benefits of an efficiently 
conducted bureau. The best engineering talent will 
be none too good. Every publisher should be able to 
confidently bring to this bureau any mechanical prob- 
lem and receive authoritative advice. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER extends greetings to the 1926 
visiting delegates, rejoicing with them in the year’s 
prosperity and unparalleled newspaper popularity. 
Seed that the newspaper publishers of the United 
States have been planting in the co-operative field for 
4). years is today yielding a bumper crop. In the 
broad sense A. N. P. A. has just started to function. 


Crocus, pussy-willow, yellow evening skies, 
hurdy-gurdy, circus, the newspaper conventions 
at the Waldorf—so ths is Spring! 


THEATRICAL CRITICISMS 


N actress tells Epiror & PusLisHER of her ex- 

perience with newspapers in some New England 

towns. Evidently a sincere artist she expected 
to have some sincere criticisms of her work on the 
stage, but what she got was publication of a stereo- 
typed press agent “hand-out,’ in one instance con- 
scientiously labelled by the editor as “adv.” 

This artist, whose interesting letter appears on 
another page of this issue, asks if newspapers would 
not gain reader confidence and at the same time lose 
nothing in a business way, if they would print criticism 
that truly mirrors the opinions of the reviewer. 

Gain reader confidence? Indeed, they would! But 
many newspapers are weak and the managers of local 
theatres are strong, wanting every show and every act 
puffed in superlative terms that tax public credulity 
to the limit. And when editors resist some theatrical 
mogul comes along and cancels his advertising con- 
tract. In every instance where a newspaper has ac- 
cepted this condition and, without malice, has pro- 
ceeded to report the news of the theatre honestly for 
readers, the mogul has ultimately swallowed his 
medicine and been benefited by the dose. However, 
in too many offices editors who desire to review plays 
in justice to art and to the public are overruled by 
advertising executives who think they cannot afford 
to take even a temporary loss and are content to 
follow the line of least resistance. 


Church memberships in the Umited States 
number 46,883,756, a gain of some 800,000 dur- 
ing 1925, according to a “Christian Herald” 
census, and the fact is that this country is ex- 
periencing a remarkable revival in religious 
mterest. 


1:9.2.6 | 


PAN-AMERICANS IN NEW YORK | 


EW YORK welcomes the Pan-American jou’ 
N alists, following their successful first Congre 

at Washington. Their participation in the aj 
nual newspaper conventions next week will lend inte) 
national significance and afford to them opportuni) 
for intensive study of northern press methods and | 
us further information as to journalism practice 
the republics of Central and South America. 

In view of the excellent exposition of the fac 
concerning Pan-American journalism, revealed duri 
the Washington proceedings, there can now be i 
question in the mind of any Epiror & PUBLISH) 
reader that a new era has dawned for lively reciproc 
relations between the peoples of the north and sout 
journalism in its best form carrying the banner f 
trade, The Washington congress has given amazing 
important new impetus to the movement, justify 
by a thousandfold the ambitions of its promote 
Pan-Americanism has significant meaning amor 
hundreds of thousands of influential people todé 
whereas two weeks ago it was to many but a ha 
name. 


Fiction, oldest and most consistent American 
newspaper feature, is now published in greater 
volume in the daily and weekly press than at 
any time in this generation. 


RESPONDING TO PUBLIC OPINIO?, 


BULLETIN issued by the Foreign Policy Ass 

ciation calls attention to the “trend towa 

bureaucratic reticence’ in the Department 
State at Washington since the passage of the Rog: 
Bill in 1924, placing the overwhelming proportion 
all positions in the diplomatic and consular serv! 
upon a “career” basis, so that personal favoritism a 
political patronage might be removed from the cc 
duct of American foreign affairs. 

While a professionalized foreign service brings 
higher calibre men, assures larger experience 4 
makes for competent and stable technical organizati 
it is pointed out that “these makers of the futt 
American foreign policy will tend, in the nature | 
the case, to be unresponsive to public opinion.” It! 
argued that as they owe their appointments to Si 
cessful competitive examinations and cannot be | 
moved from office except for misbehavior, they W 
be little disposed to heed popular criticism and 1 
State Department staff will become a skilled a 
urbane bureaucracy, disposed to discount the abil 
of the public to judge international questions. 
other words, we are building up an organization 
able technicians, rather than broad statesmen. 

This appeals to reason and unquestionably accow) 
for the increasing difficulty correspondents are havi. 
in covering the department for news and views. | 
deed, skepticism of the ability of the people to ti 
themselves is increasingly prevalent among techni 
executives in all departments of our’ governme| 
accounting in large measure for their attitude | 
contempt for the free press which is the main feec 
of public opinion. Is democratic government des 
able? If not, a way to kill it is to keep the pub) 
in ignorance of public affairs. 


What if the drys would demand a recount of 
the newspaper straw vote? 


A. N. P. A. AND PRESS AGENTS 


HAT the A. N. P. A. will put teeth in legislati 
to govern commercial space grafting during n¢ 
week’s convention is devoutly to be hoped. | 

Commercial press agentry has become the ml 
destructive agency at work against our press. Tt v| 
lates not only a high journalistic principle but the Ii 
governing plain labelling of advertising. It is a ru 
less deception of readers. It often smacks of rebati 
and rate cutting. It breeds contempt—as do all “Gr¢| 
services. It wastes good material. No one is rea) 
served by it save a coterie of badly deceived advert 
ing agents and a few irresponsible press agents. 

That the organized press of the United States 
Canada can eliminate the commercial space graf 
is best testified to by the fact that an increasing mW 
ber of newspapers, both large and small, have st 
ceeded in doing so by independent action. 


~ PERSONAL 


A ®- AND MRS. OGDEN REID of 
~~ the New York Herald Tribune, with 
ftir family, have returned from a month’s 
ication in Florida. 

Edward S. Beck, managing editor of 
ie Chicago !Tribune, has contributed 
$600 to Passavant Memorial hospital, 
tw conducting a fund campaign, for a 
pmorial private room. 

Harry Giovannoli, editor and manager 
¢ the Lexington (Ky.) Leader sailed 
fm New York recently for a European 
tir. 

John H. Perry, publisher of the Pensa- 
cla (Fla.) News, was guest of honor 
dril 5, at a banquet given by the Pen- 
sola Chamber of Commerce. 

v. C. Howard, publisher of the Monro- 
w (Cal.) Daily News was recently 
ected president of the new Exchange 
(ib in that city. 

Theodore T. Ellis, formerly publisher 
»the Worcester Telegram and Gazette 
ul Mrs. Ellis sailed last Saturday on 
| Leviathan for a foreign tour. They 
on to visit England and France, Spain, 
|. Riviera and other points on the Con- 
jent and to return in September. 

'. T, Lowry, founder and for 35 years 
tor of the Mount Airy (N. C.) News, 
<nday celebrated his golden wedding 
jliversary. 

3. C. Nicholas, managing editor of the 
y-toria (B. C.) Times, has been ap- 
ynted a member of the Board of Gov- 
sors of the University of British 
-lumbia. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


| C. AMES is again with the advertis- 
‘ing department of the Columbus 
te Journal, after a short stay in 
jveland., 

enn Johnson, for many years in the 
‘ulation department of the New York 
drerican and the Atlanta Georgian, has 
in appointed circulation manager of the 
‘chester Journal. 

varl Stearns, formerly with the Bloom- 
nton (Ill.) Pantagraph, and until re- 
«tly circulation manager of the Water- 
¢ (Ja.) Tribune, is now circulation 
mager of the Tucson (Ariz.) Inde- 
«dent. 

ames C. Robnett, formerly assistant 
athe business manager, Daytona Beach 
ta.) Journal, is on sick leave at Fort 
\rth, Tex. 

rederick C. Oswick has been ap- 
cited advertising manager of the Olean 
. Y.) Times, succeeding Merle C. 
)rom, resigned. 

homas Moran, formerly of the adver- 
ag staff of the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
‘vs, is now on the staff of the Daytona 
ich (Fla.) Journal. 

rank L. Smith, Jr., has been named 
Mager of their merchandising depart- 
it, of the Buffalo Courier and Star. 
[ Smith was formerly connected with 
1 Moss Chase Company and Walz- 
/nstock, advertising agencies of Buf- 
i, 

rederic H. Langworthy, formerly Pro- 
Or of Journalism, University of 
lida, has been appointed feature ad- 
ising manager of the Daytona Beach 
Et.) ec, succeeding W. N. Hanna, 
“ned, 


.A. Hatke, formerly in the real estate 
‘ess in Richmond, Va., has gone to 
‘imi, Fla., as credit manager for the 
‘trated Daily Tab. 

‘illiam M. Garrett, late with the 
2xview (Wash.) Daily News, has as- 
rd the management of the South San 
‘wctsco (Cal.) Journal. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


SHARD L. FIELD, formerly of the 
Baltimore Sun, is now assistant make- 
editor of the New York Herald 
rune to succeed Everett Hicks, who 
« to the financial department. Mr. 
d is a brother of Carter Field, chief 
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a ad el 
AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Marcellus Murdock 


| of the Herald Tribune’s Washington 


Bureau. 


Andrew Hertel of the promotion de- 
partment, Milwaukee Journal has been 
made radio editor. F. J. Brabson, for 
some time assistant radio editor, has re- 
signed. 

Neil Callanan, who resigned from the 
Buffalo Enquirer to enter business, has 
joined the Buffalo Evening News staft. 


Rove Bennett, an alumnus of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, has been 
appointed managing editor of the Manila 
(P. I.) Bulletin.. He was recently con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, and previously the China 
Weekly Review, published at Shanghai. 


Willard Keefe is now a member of 
the staff of the Brooklyn Daily Times. 


Frank Brown, recently automobile 
editor, Boston, (Mass.) Advertiser, has 
resigned to become general manager of 
the Oakland Motor Company of New 
England. 

Ben H. Reese, city editor, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, with Mrs. Reese, is visit- 
ing in New York City. 

Keith Preston of the Chicago Daily 
News editorial staff, recently addressed 
members of the Current Book Review of 
the Woman’s City Club. 

Edna Asmus has become cross word 
puzzle editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
succeeding the former Helen Hahn, now 
wife of Dwight Haven of the adver- 
tising department of the News. 

Rud Rennie, and William Hanna, base- 
ball writers, New Vork Herald Tribune, 
returned from Florida last week with the 
New York ball teams. 

Francis McDermott recently resigned 
as city editor, Brockton (Mass.) Times 
and has joined the staff of the Brock- 
ton Enterprise. James Durant has suc- 
ceeded McDermott as city editor on the 
Times. 

Warren Phinney, political editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for the state 
legislature in 23d senatorial district. 

Judith C. Waller, director of the 
Chicago Daily News radio _ station 
WMAQ, has returned from a mid-winter 
vacation spent in a cruise of the West 
Indies. 

Jessie Ozias Donohue, society editor, 
Chicago Daily News has just returned 
from a trip to Hot Springs, Va. 

Charles Belmont Davis, dramatic edi- 
tor, New York Herald Tribune, has 
returned from a vacation in Bermuda. 

Ben Pearse, son of Carroll G. Pearse, 
former president of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, has joined the staff of 
the Milwaukee Journal as a reporter. 

Kirk Latta, reporter on the Tulsa 
World, has taken charge of the World 
capital bureau in Oklahoma City. 

William Anderson, reporter on the 


the quality of its service. 


newspapers. 


than any other daily pictorial. 


Best Sports Feature. 


V. V. McNitt 
President 


A News-Mat Service Just Doesn't 
Keep on Growing by Accident 


ave news-mat services have been started since April, 1925, but Cen- 
tral Press KEEPS ON GROWING, adding new clients, improving 


Central Press’ complete and exclusive daily illustrated news and fea- 
ture service is now satisfying the needs of more than four hundred 


The World’s Best Picture Page, a Central Press product, is now 
appearing in more papers than ever before; it is used by more papers 


And Central Press weekly full-page sports pictorial is growing in pop- 
ularity and proving itself what we always have claimed it to be: the 


Let us send you proofs and mats. 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


MMARCELLUS MURDOCK, publisher 

of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, has 
two hobbies—a bigger Wichita and a 
better Eagle. While yet in his early 
forties, Mr. Murdock has served long 
apprenticeships in both departments of 
his paper. In early life he was in the 
editorial department. Upon the death 
of his father, Col. M. M. Murdock, he 
took over the business management. In 
spite of his many duties as head of a big 
business he still finds time to devote to 
many Civic enterprises. 

Recently he became head of the library 
board, and will put into effect many im- 
provements in the affairs of the city’s 
public library. He has been active in 
Community Chest work, is a member of 
the executive committee for the establish- 
ment of a municipal university, has had 
long service in the city’s air program 
and the establishment of air mail routes. 
He is a prominent Rotarian. 

Mr. Murdock keeps in close touch 
with every department of his paper, meet- 
ing his department heads in daily con- 
ferences, and injecting into the manage- 
ment of the paper his almost unlimited 
energy and enthusiasm. 


Tulsa (Okla.) World has resigned to 
go to Texas. 

George L. Watkins, city hall reporter 
for the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, has been 
elected Tulsa city commissioner. 

Melville O. Drefuss, who conducted 
the Mel-O-D column on the Chicago 
Evening American editorial page, has 
resigned. 

Arthur D. Sullivan, for the past ten 

(Continued on page 60) 


H.. A. McNirrv, 
Editor and Manager 
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METROPOLITAN 
FEATURES 


Room 146 
Convention Floor 
Waldorf 


¢ 


COmMIcs 
GAS BUGGIES 
By Frank Beck 


ELLA CINDERS 
By Bill Conselman and 
Charlie Plumb 


DICKEY’S DOGS 
By Robert L. Dickey 


DOWN THE ROAD 
By Frank Beck 


¢ 


A FEATURE DE LUXE 
A. A. MILNE 


In Verse or Prose 
Once a Week 


JUVENILE 


SECKATARY 
HAWKINS 


With New Club Page 


@ 


SPORTS 
FEG MURRAY 


Cartoons and Comment 


¢ 


DAILY SERIAL 


MILDRED BARBOUR 
With Illustrations 


¢ 


WEEKLY WINNERS 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 
PINNACLE FICTION 

ZENITH FICTION 


EXPLOIT and 
ADVENTURE 


PRE-EMINENT 
ARTICLES 


e 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


Max Elser, Jr., 
General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 59) 
years a police reporter on Portland, Ore., 
newspapers, has been made automobile 
editor of the Oregonian. He succeeds 
Charles E. Gratke who has gone to De- 
troit. 

Miss Sarah Davidson, society editor 
of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, who has 
been seriously ill, has returned to work. 

Miss Evelyn Richmond, former ship 
news reporter for the Brooklyn Times 
has joined the Des Moines Register staff. 
She will edit the women’s page and assist 
the Sunday editor. 

G. Wiley Beveridge, former editor- 
manager of the Princeville (Ill.) Tele- 
phone, has resigned and May 1, will join 
the Home News Publishing Company of 
Chicago. 

Adolph A. Herzberg has joined the 
Fort Bragg (Col.) Advocate as editor. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


MESS RHODA G. DONOGHUE, from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
to the Worcester (Mass.) Post as assist- 
ant women’s page editor. 

James Ramsey, from reporter, Lincoln 
(Neb.) Star, to staff, Lincoln United 
Press bureau. 

W. S. Foreman, from Chicago Herald 
&: Examiner to the Chicago Daily News 
staff. 

Fred Hunt, former Galveston, Tex., 
newspaper man and short story writer, 
from the city staff, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram to city staff, Quincy ( Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger. 

John W. Cannon, from staff, Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News, to staff, Win- 
ston-Salem Journal. Charles Brown, 
former managing editor of the Sarasota 
(Fla.) Herald succeeds Cannon on the 
News. 

WITH THE SPECIALS 
A E. CLAYDEN, INC., publishers 
* representatives, New York, have 
been appointed to represent the Lima COS) 
Gazette, formerly the  Republican- 
Gazette, and the Wellsburg (W. Va.) 
Herald. 


E. PIETSCH has bought from J. L. 

* Stack the Sandpoint (Ida.) Daily 
Bulletin. 

E. H. Johnson has bought from Willard 
Jones and C. K. Porter the Magna 
(Utah) Banner. 

H. B. Sherman, for two years lessor 
of the Saguache (Col.) Crescent, recently 
turned the paper back to its owner, C. W. 
Ogden. 

Clarence O'Dell, for some months em- 
ployed by the Decatur (Ill.) Review, has 
purchased the Storington (Ill.) Star from 
Walter Cox, who has been its publisher 
the last two years. Mr. and Mrs. Cox 
have gone to Hinckley, Minn., for a few 
months’ rest and later Mr. Cox expects 
to enter the newspaper field in the north- 
west. 

A. H. Kershaw and Nellie V. Kershaw, 
owners and publishers of the Stronghurst 
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(ill:) Graphic, weekly, have sold their 
paper to C. M. Bell, for 20 years in the 
employ of the plant. 

Raymond Crowder, former owner of the 
Hermiston (Ore.) Herald, has bought the 
Helix (Ore.) Advocate. It has been 
owned by a group of business men and 
operated by J. W. Wickfire. 

M. E. Lewis, editor for several months 
of the Del Norte (Col.) Prospector, has 
bought the paper from its former owner, 
W. H. Cochran, Jr. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


HOMAS R. CURRAN, formerly 
representative of the International 
News Service at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
transferred to the I. N. S. bureau at Los 
Angeles. Three days after his arrival 
in California he received a message that 
twins, a son and a daughter, had been 
born to Mrs. Curran in Lincoln. Mrs. 
Curren and the children will join him in 
June. 


SCHOOLS 


EN students of the University of 

Southern California school of jour- 
nalism edited the Monrovia (Cal.) Daily 
News March 27, under the direction of 
Prof. Mare N. Goodnow. 


MARRIED 


HENRY C. MACARTHUR, editor of 
the Woodland (Cal.) Mail, to Miss 
Eva Arbogast of Sacramento. 

William L. Emmons of the Pontiac 
(ill.) Daily Leader, to Miss Mildred 
Louise Galloway, Bloomington, Ill, in 
Bloomington, April 4. 

Louis N. Child, head of the Child 
Advertising Company of Chicago, to 
Miss Jessie M. Wilson, Champaign, IIl., 
in Champaign, April 6. 

Charles E. Lowry, Jr., of the Gibson 
City (Ill) Courier to Miss Lois Rhoades 
of Watseka, Ill., April 2. 

William M. Weck, of the advertising 
department, Decatur (IIl.) Review to 
Miss Alsace Sullivan, April 4, in the 
home of the bride’s parents, in Decatur. 

Thomas J. Dwyer of the Springfeld 
(Ill.) State Register staff, to Miss 
Margaret Caldwell of Springfield, April 
5 in St. Alexis church, Beardstown, III. 

Miss Cecile A. Kirwan of the copy 
staff of the Inter-Ocean Syndicate of the 
Vanderhoof Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, to Basil T. Church, associated with 
the Capper Publications, with offices in 
Chicago, April 6. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


AMIVANNON,  ACIMMVAR IN, 
Number, March 27. 
Miami (Okla.) News Record, special 

auto show edition, April 7. 
Boston Sunday Herald, 112-page, Cape 
Cod Real estate edition, April 11. 
Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin, 12- 
page Automobile Show section, April 6. 
Virginia (Minn.) Daily Enterprise, 
Automobile Number, March 27. 


Automobile 


The New Premier Dry Mats 


with Present Quality Makes the Best Dry Mat Made 
The New Premier Will Now Appear 


with a smooth gloss tissue face making it soft; easy to get good im- 
pression, will not injure type, saves the strain on machine, and they 
stand up for the largest number of casts per mat, this makes the New 
Premier the best mat made. 


Ready for Immediate Use 
Simplicity in Conditioning 
Send for FREE SAMPLE for trial test and advise us on the kind of 


casting box you are using. 


PREMIER FLONG COMPANY 
KARL HAGENBACHER 
P. O. Box 671, New York, N. Y., City Hall Sta. 
Sales Office: 258 Broadway 


From Editor & Publisher, April 3rd, 1926— 


“A page of pictures of King Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s coffin and mask is my idea of an 
A-1 rotogravure feature, and I think 
this particular feature had 100 per cent. 


reader-interest.” * * * 
By E. LESLIE WATHEN, 
Rotogravure Editor, Buffalo Courier. 


This, the greatest picture 
feature in years, was sup- 


plied exclusively by the 
Times Wide World Photos. 


For further information regarding daily picture ser- 
vice and feature Rotogravure pictures write Times 
Wide World Photos, Times Annex, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 


More than 600 active photographic correspondents in 
every part of the world, including bureaus in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and in all other 
world centers. Daily service mailed direct to American 


newspapers from New York, Washington and Chicago. 
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Cline-Westinghouse Dou- 
ble Motor Drives with 
Full Automatic Push But- 
ton Control. 


Cline Multiple Roll Stand 
with Automatic Tension 
Devices. 


Cline-Westinghouse Type- 
setting Machine Drives. 
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“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


Cline-Westinghouse Ste- 
reotype Machine Drives. 


Cline Capital Paper Car- 
riers and Conveyors. 


Cline Capital Plate Lifts 
and Drops. 


Von Der Horst Paper Roll 
Chutes. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFcG.Co. 


Main Office 
Eastern Office Conway Bldg. Western Office 
Marbridge Bldg. 111 W. Washin gton St. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
47 W. 34th St. CHICAGO San Francisco 
New York Calif. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Cigar Appropriation Doubled—Wedding Ring Copy for Rotogravure 


Sections—-Lumber Men Discuss $1,000,000 Campaign— 
Nolan Joins United Artists 


INE ween. in three states will be 
used in a campaign to start in May 
promoting the Van Dam cigar, product 
of the Tunis Johnson Cigar Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The cigar concern 
has doubled its advertising appropriation 
this year. The White Advertising 
Agency, Grand Rapids, is directing the 


account. States in which the advertising 
will appear are Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan. 


Prospective June bridegrooms will be 
told about wedding rings in space pur- 
chased in newspaper rotogravure sections 
by Byard F. Brogan, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturing jeweler. The Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia 
office, has been appointed to direct the 
campaign, 


Members of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association are to be 
asked to finance a $1,000,000 co-operative 
advertising campaign, when they meet at 
Atlantic City, Ambassador Hotel, April 
15-17. The drive is to be urged to com- 
bat the inroads which substitutes are 
making in the lumber business. 


Warren Nolan, former moving picture 
critic of the New York Evening Tele- 
gram, has joined the advertising staff of 
United Artists, Inc., New York. Before 
joining the Telegram, Nolan was for 
four years on the New York Times. 


James M. Muldoon has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
State department of the Tide Water Oil 
Sales Corporation. At one time he was 
with the Hearst newspaper, and had 
been an account executive of Frank Kier- 
nan & Co., New York advertising agency. 


N 


erchant @ Evans Company 


The Lamson Ice Maid refrigerator, 
made by the Lamson Company, Syracuse, 
New York, will be advertised in news- 
papers this season. Service branches are 
to be opened in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis to sell direct 
to consumers. Advertising will be ex- 
tended as branches are opened. C. S. 
Bigsby is sales manager. The account is 
handled by Moser & Cotins, Utica. 


Foreign Trade Convention, April 28 


Various advertising associations are 
co-operating in drawing up a program 
for an advertising session to be held at 
the Foreign Trade Convention, Charles- 
ton.) S.C, April 28) Among) theny 
are the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, and the Advertising 
Club of New York. James S. Martin, 
foreign publicity director of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, will preside. 
James <A. Farrell, president of the 
United’ States Steel Corporation, will 
speak on “The Foreign Trade Outlook.” 


Magee to Speak at Iowa School 


Carl C. Magee, editor of the Albu- 
querque (N. M.) State Tribune, who is 
an alumnus of Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia., has accepted an invitation to 
make the presentation speech for the 
memorial camp at the Teachers’ College, 
May 31, in behalf of the alumni associa- 
tion. Mr. Magee was graduated in 1894. 


At any rate Rhode Island wets are able 
to say truthfully they can count on Provi- 
dence.—Wichita Eagle. 
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WHAT'S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


More Than 460 Editors 


Association Meeting April 


Invited to 


“Polar Lark’’ — Syndicate 
19—NEA Concludes 


Baseball Contest | 


MRE than 400 editors and publishers 
have been invited to the “Polar 
Lark,” annual convention dinner and en- 
tertainment given by M. Koenigsberg, 
president of King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., to be held April 20, 8 P. M. at 
the Friars’ Monastery, 110 W. 48th street. 
This year’s event is seventh of its kind 
given by the syndicate. 


The association of Newspaper Syndi- 
cates, of which David Lawrence, Con- 
solidated Press and Current News 
Features, Inc., is president, will meet in 
Mr. Lawrence’s room at the Waldorf, 
April 19 at 8:30 P. M. 


NEA Service, Inc., New York and 
Cleveland, this week concluded a contest 
among boys to pick the favorite player 
in the National and American Leagues. 
The boys voted and wrote essays telling 
why they considered the player their 
favorite. More than 75 newspapers par- 
ticipated in the contest, according to 
Fred Ferguson, president. Walter John- 
son was voted favorite in the American 
League and Roger Hornsby in the Na- 
tional. The contest winners were Alfred 
Dornheim, 13, whose essay appeared in 
the Scranton Times and Edwin Marshall, 
10, through the Springfield (Ill.) State 
Journal. The two boys were taken by 
NEA Service to the opening games, 
where each presented a loving cup, fur- 
nished by the syndicate, to his favorite 
player. 


Albert Payson Terhune, who writes 
dog stories for the McNaught Syndi- 
cate, Inc., returned to New York this 
week from a trip abroad. 
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Producers of 


SPARTAN 
TYPE METAL 


Our Sixtieth Year was the Best 


Every day the small country newspaper of a few thousand 
circulation and the large metropolitan dailies of more than 
one half million depend upon Spartan Type Metals and 
Restore Service for good printing. 


INTERTYPE COMBINATION 
STEREOTYPE MONOTYPE AUTOPLATE 


MERCHANT & EVANS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY 


IN 


PRIN CDP AUD “Gl iigeee 


Frank Parker Stockbridge, author) 
“Florida in the Making,” and a forn) 
newspaper man, has written a series | 
“Florida After the Boom,” for the ©) 
mos Newspaper. Syndicate, Inc. N 
York. 


The Christy Walsh Syndicate, distr) 
utor of sport features exclusively, ]} 
moved from 17 East 42nd street to n’ 
offices at 570 Seventh avenue, near Tin} 
Square. This syndicate is distribut} 
ree tickets to baseball games of the }} 
tional or American league teams plaj| 
in New York during the conventi| 
The tickets are offered through 
courtesy of the Yankees and the Giai| 


New letters from Oscar Wilde } 
Sarah Bernhardt have been brought } 
light by Sylvestre Dorian, who has turi| 
them over to the Cosmos Newspa'| 
Syndicate, Inc., New York for distril| 
tion. 


Acme Newspictures, subsidiary 
NEA Service, Inc., has acquired the | 
clusive American rights to pictures p 
lished in the London Times. Arran: 
ments have also been completed for j- 
ture correspondents in Paris, Ber, 
Constantinople and Budapest. 


Milt Gross’ daily comic strip, dra| 
for the New York World Syndici; 
now runs under the title “The Feitleba)| 
Family.” 


Dr. William T. Ellis writes Suni) 
School lessons for the McNaught Syr} 
cate, Inc., instead of the Bell Syndici| 
Inc., as erroneously reported in this } 
partment last week, 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
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OUALITY 
First, Last and All the Time 


eles best vindication of our policy to make only the best mats we know how is 
the fact that several hundred publishers are using Certifieds. 


Furthermore, the fact that Certified Dry Mats are now being used by 


Che New York Cimes* 
New Uork World Milwaukee Sentinel * 
New Uork Sun Wisconsin Evening News’ 
Cleveland News Kansas City Journal-Post* 
Cleveland Plain Dealer* Omaha World-Herald * 


Detroit Times* Syracuse Post-Standard* 


proves that our mats meet the requirements of these larger papers, as well as of smaller 
papers. (*The papers starred have discarded wet mats and steam tables, and are using 
Certified Dry Mats exclusively; the others use Certifieds for picture pages, starters, etc. ) 


We are particularly pleased to be able to state that it has NOT been necessary for us 
to make special mats at special prices for any of our customers, We have but one 
quality of newspaper mats, and that sells for 15 cents on standing order. 


Certifieds are winning their way solely on their merits; we invite you to try them, 
COMPARE them, and prove to yourself that they can meet your every requirement. 


QO: Rta/, 


President 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 MADISON AVENUE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
MADE IN U.S. A. 
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Apply the proper G-E 
Motor and the cor- 
rect G-E Controller 
to a specific task, fol- 
lowing the recom- 
mendations of G-E 
specialists in electric 
drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
‘Built-in’? or con- 
nected to all types of 
industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting as- 
surance that you have 
purchased the best. 


G 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 
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A row of 1? Scott press: umits, with 
four 100 h.p. G-E drives, has just 
been installed by the Evening Post. 
A duplicate row, similarly equipped, 
has been added to the plant of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


MOTORIZED POWER 
~fitted to every need 


YORK 


UK aa 


oH 
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The rapid growth of the Evening Post, one of New 
York’s oldest and most distinguished newspapers, since 
its acquisition by the Curtis-Martin interests, has 


necessitated a new building and greatly increased press 
capacity. 


To operate the twelve Scott press units, the Post 
selected the General Electric system. It was inevitable 
that the Post with all its high traditions should seek 
press control beyond the ordinary. The press control, 


especially built for the Post, is the finest yet constructed 
for any newspaper. 


Electrical equipment by G-E—a mark: of the highest 
distinction. 


The G-E automatic controls which direct the presses of the Evening Post 
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[ASE many other newspapers during 
the World War, the Fort Wayne 
News was threatened with the necessity 
of suspending publication. There was 
only a few days’ supply of white paper 
on hand. Clarence F. Bicknell, at that 
time publisher of the News, was desper- 
ate. Paper had been shipped from the 
mills in Canada, but the car had been lost 
and was several days past due. Finally, 
the car was located in the yards in 
Detroit. Fort Wayne railroad officials 
were unable to get it out. 

Bicknell called Oscar G. Foellinger, 
now president and genral manager of the 
News Publishing Company, into his of- 
hee, 

“Oscar, I want you to take the first 
train for Detroit and see if you can get 
that car of paper out of the yards and 
started on its way to Fort Wayne,” 
Bicknell said. “Otherwise we will have 
to quit business.” 

Foellinger took the first train to De- 
troit. He consulted with the railroad 
officials there, but was given little satis- 
faction. They could give him no assur- 
ance .as to when the car would be shipped. 
Foellinger then took things in his own 
hands. He had the car number and in 
ris youth he had had a little experience 
in railroading. He went to the yardsof 
he Canadian Pacific in Windsor, Canada. 
After several hours’ search he found his 
car. Then he hunted up the superintend- 
ent of the yards. He was a rough fel- 
ow and suspicious of everyone. His vo- 
cabulary consisted largely of profanity. 

“What in do you want?” he asked. 

Foellinger. explained the situation. He 
wanted to get a car of paper routed to 
Fort Wayne on the first train out. He 
insisted that unless he would be consider- 
ate enough to grant his request his paper 
would have to suspend publication. 

“Well, that doesn’t mean anything in 
my young life,” the superintendent in- 
differently replied. “What's your name?” 

Foellinger told him. 

“That name doesn’t sound good to me,” 
the superintendent said. “There is nothing 
that I can do for you.” 

3ut Foellinger was not dismayed. He 
insisted, he threatened, and he swore. 
Finally, the superintendent told him that 
if he could be assured that he had given 
his correct name and that he was really 
representing the News Publishing Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne he would get the 
car out on the first train. As a result 
Foellinger had to telegraph Bicknell and 
Bicknell had to telegraph the superinten- 
dent assuring him that Foellinger was a 
bona-fide name and that he was a repre- 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Oscar G. Foellinger 
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EUGENE L. BERTRAND 


Veteran of N. Y. World and Friend of 
Eugene Field Dies in Aurora 


Eugene L. Bertrand, 65, associated 
with Eugene Field on the Denver Post, 
and widely known as a newspaper writer 
and editor, died April 7, at his home, 
Aurora, Ill. where he had resided the 
last two years. Prior to his return to 
Aurora he had been in the editorial de- 
partment of the New York World. Mr. 
Bertrand was born Sept. 5, 1860, in Su- 
perior, Wis. and when he was eight 
years old his family moved to Clinton, 
Ta., where he gained his first newspaper 


he was 19 he became a reporter on a 
Leadville, Colo., paper and later went to 
Denver, where he was city editor of the 
Post, when Eugene Field occupied a desk 
in the office. Mr. Bertrand was special 
correspondent in Washington, D. C., for 
the San Francisco Chronicle from 1890- 
1892. covered the Republican convention 
in Minneapolis, where his paper was a 
Blaine supporter. Bertrand’s mild man- 
ner gaining for him the sobriquet of 
“Bertie, the Lamb,” which remained with 
him throughout his life. He was for 
many years Sunday editor of the Chi-, 
cago Tribune and had been with the 
New York World 14 years. The widow, 
three brothers and two sisters survive. 


JOHN FLOYD HUME 


Evening World Man Had Seen 25 Years 
Service on N. Y. Papers 


sentative of the News Publishing Com- John Floyd Humes, New York news- 
pany. paper man, died on April 13, at his home, 
But the worst was yet to come. Foel- New York City. He had suffered from 
linger was in Canada. The war was on. influenza, but continued his work on the 
All railroads were guarded. He wanted staff of the Evening World until the 
to get back to Detroit the shortest route. Thursday before his death. 
And so he started to walk down one of the Mr. Humes was a Southerner and 
tracks leading to the tunnel under the had been employed on the Detroit Free 
Detroit river. He had not proceeded Press before coming to New York, about 
far when he was stopped by two soldiers. 25 years ago. He was with the New 
“Where are you going?” he was asked. York Herald for several years and con- 
“T have a car of paper in the yards here tinued with that paper after it was com- 
about ready to leave and I want to get bined with the Sun. Later he joined the 
back to Detroit before it gets over there.” Evening World. 
“Tell it to the sergeant,” one of the _ Funeral services were held last 
soldiers told him. Wednesday, after which the body was 


experience as a printer’s devil. When , 


At the points of two bayonets Foel- 
linger was marched to the guard house to 
await the pleasure of the sergeant. The 
sergeant wasn’t in any particular hurry. 
Eventually, he made an appearance. 

“What are you doing here?” the ser- 
geant asked. 

Foellinger repeated the story he had re- 
lated to the two soldiers. 

‘What’s your name?” the sergearit 
asked. 

Foellinger’s heart sank. He felt that 
if he gave his name he would be shot at 
sunrise. Foellinger is a German name and 
he was in Canada. However, he mus- 
tered up sufficient courage fo tell him. 
The sergeant became more inquisitive. 

‘Where are you going?” 

“l’'m going to Detroit through that 
tunnel,” Foellinger answered. 

“You are not,” the sergeant insisted. 

Just then an electric” engine with 
several freight. cars passéd ‘by. | Foel- 
linger saw his car of paper’ atid without 
further: ceremony he jumped n the train 
and was on his way to Detroit before 
the sergeant realized what had happened. 
He waved his hand at the astonished 
sergeant just as the train disappeared in 
the tunnel. 

Foellinger believes with Shakespeare 
that “a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” 

However, his paper did not have to sus- 
pend publication. 


Chester W. Lyman Dead 


Chester W. Lyman, 64, formerly vice- 
president of the International Paper 
Company, died April 7, in a Boston, 
Mass., hospital. He started his career 
as a paper manufacturer in 1885 with 
the firm of W. H. Parsons & Co., New 
York. %In 1890 he joined the Herkimer 
Paper Company, On the absorption of 
this business by the International Paper 
Company in 1898, he began his long 
association with the largest organization. 


cremated and the ashes sent to Laings- 
burg, Mich. to be placed beside those 
of Mrs. Humes who died two years ago. 


Veteran Texas Publisher Dead 


James M. Fanning, 79, who died re- 
cently at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Bessie Lyles, Greenville, Tex., was a 
veteran newspaper editor. With his son, 
R. W. Fanning, he published the Mount 
Vernon (Tex.) Herald, which was sold 
to C. R. Duval, owner of the Mount 
Vernon Optic, with which the Herald 
was merged. Later Mr. Fanning bought 
the Sulphur Springs (Tex.) Gazette, 
and with his son operated that news- 
paper fer ten years. It was sold shortly 
after the son’s death several years ago. 
James M. Fanning was born in ,Bloom- 
ington, Ind., but moved to Texas when 
a youth. * 


FLEXITYPE means ECONOMY 


in your 


STEREOTYPING ROOM : 


BROOKS PAPER 


Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Obituary 


P H. GIBLIN, for a number of years 
* with the advertising department oj] 


. the Springfield (Ill.) State Register, bul 


until his illness a year ago with the 
Strauss Bond Company, Detroit, Mich, 
died last week in Detroit. 


ELKANAH B. GorRELL, 75, owner and) 
editor of the Pana (Ill.) Daily Gazette in| 
1895, founder of the Louisville (Ill.) Re-| 
publican and later the Effingham (IIl)| 
Republican, and associated in an executive) 
capacity with several southern Ilinois| 
newspapers in that period, died recently’ 
in Louisville, Ill., where he had lived i} 
recent years. 


Norman B. Licuty, 68, in recent year) 
prominent in advertising and_novelt| 
sales in Des Moines, Ia., where for many! 
years he was in drug manufacturin,| 
business, making the Lichty headachi| 
tablets and head of the Lichty Manufac| 
turing Company, druggists, died April 4) 

James F. Rocers, 52, veteran employe| 
of the Denver Post, died recently follow 
ing a major operation. Rogers had beej) 
employed in the Post’s stereotyping de 
partment for 22 years. 


Frank O’BLENNESS, aged 45, editor o| 
the Ohio Bell, published by the Ohi 
Bell Telephone Company, died at hi 
home in Cleveland a few days ago. Fo) 
a number of years O’Blenness was As 
sociated Press correspondent in Columbu) 
and Cleveland and at times worked on th| 
Columbus State Journal, Dispatch an 
Toledo Blade. 


Paut Davis, 52, well known in th 
theatrical advertising business througt 
out Massachusetts and previous to thi) 
prominent in the newspaper field in Wo 
cester as a member of the business offic 
staff of the Spy and later as reporter ¢ 
the Gazette died recently in Springfiel 
Mass. He had recently operated an at) 
vertising agency in Springfield. 

Mrs. Marietta WHITCHER, 67, wido'| 
of William F. Whitcher, former publishi 
of the Woodsville (N. H.) News, andj 
one time editor-in-chief of the Bost 
Traveler, died at her home in Winthro 
Mass., April 9. 

Tuomas F. Corrin, 58, business mai| 
ager of the Amesbury (Mass.) New) 
died at his home in that city, April 9. F 
joined the News more than 25 years ag| 

Justin S. Keerer, veteran of the Civ 
War and a former reporter on the Bo 
ton (Mass.) Herald, died at his home | 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. L. A. Dare, 40, wife of the edit’ 
of the Elk River (Minn.) Star Neu 
died in Minneapolis, April 9. 

Joun B. Stott, 83, a veteran journali, 
and former owner of the South Bei 
Times, died in South Bend this week. | 

L. B. Gosuorn, editor of the Saugatw 
(Mich.) Conumercial Record and a form 
member of the Chicago Tribune sta 
died this week. He was buried in Cl 
cago. I 
Marruew Orr Sutiivan, 70, di 
April 4. He was one of the oldest 
ployes of the San Francisco Examm 
going with the mailroom 55 years 4 
when the Examiner was an evening papt 
Sullivan was retired a year ago. 
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THE BUFFALO EXPRESS 


NOW HAS 


The Largest Morning Circulation 


BUFFALO 


April first postoffice statement for six months average is 53,254 
and we are still growing. No contests. No prizes—Just editorial ex- 


~ cellence. 


De Lisser figures for March show The Express leading morning 
field in majority of classifications including local display, national dis- 
play and grand total. 


Local advertising linage growing. 

National advertising linage growing. 
Classified advertising linage growing. 

The Buffalo Express has true quality-quantity 
circulation. 


National Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Special Representative for 


Financial and Steamship Advertising 
ROBERT S. FARLEY 


25 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
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16,000 BOYS AND GIRLS IN DAILY’S CONTEST 


Forty 5-Day Trips to Washington Among the 66 
burgh Chronicle Telegraph’s Bird House and Sewing 


RECORD for newspaper contests in 

the United States, requiring a gen- 
eral knowledge of art, manual training 
and household economy, was established 
by the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
in its tenth annual bird house contest, 
which errolled 16,140 entrants. They 
were boys and girls, aged 10 to 16 years, 
divided into three groups according to 
age for purposes of competition. The 
boys built bird houses, feeding stations, 
bird baths and made bird houses of 
gourds grown by them from seeds dis- 
tributed last Spring by the paper, while 
the girls made princess slips and gingham 
frocks. The list of 668 prizes acted as 
a magnet. Chief among the prizes were 
40 free five-day tours of Washington and 
its environs, for as many boys and girls, 
winners in Group B, for contestants aged 
12 and 13 years, and Group C for con- 
testants aged 14 and 16 years. Besides 
there were prizes of tool chests, beaded 
bags, binoculars, field glasses, double 
deck pencil boxes, bicyclets and cam- 
eras. 

The contestants were given seven weeks 
in which to make and enter their speci- 
mens. Judging of the specimens began 
immediately after the close of the con- 
test. This task was in charge of nat- 
uralists and manual training instructors 
in the boys’ division, and household 
economy instructors in the girls’ division. 
An affidavit from parent, guardian or 
teacher was required of each boy or 
girl chosen by the judges as a winner 
before he or she was eligible for a prize. 
This affidavit was to the effect that all the 
work on the specimen was done by the 
boy or the girl. The contestants under 
the contest rules were permitted to ob- 
tain all the suggestions possible, but they 
were required to do all the actual work 
on their specimens themselves. 

The specimens were displayed in a 
large storeroom in the heart of down- 
town Pittsburgh and for two weeks the 


By JOSEPH M. AYLWARD 


8 Prizes Competed for by School Children in Pitts 
Contest 


“Tele” bird house contest boy winners holding their prize bird houses which they presented to the Mercersburg Academy 


as memorials to Calvin Collidge, Jr., who was a student th ere. 


The presentation took place on the steps of the Capitol 


. at Washington, D. C., during the five-day free tour of the national capital which was the boys’ reward for their success. 
Prominent government officials and educators in back row. 


est and activity of thousands of 
boys and girls of the tri-state district. 

The contests were inaugurated in 1916, 
with the thought in mind to help further 
the interest of the younger generation in 
the protection of native birds. In 1916, 
about 900 boys entered specimens. In 


Thousands viewed the public exhibition of bird houses entered in the tenth 
annual bird house contest of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle Telegraph, of which 
the photograph shows one section. 


public flocked to see them. The visitors 
numbered thousands. Parents, educators 
and men m public life came, including 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, and 
former Governor John K. Tener of 
Pennsylvania. 

The enterprise received alike the en- 
dorsement of educators, artisans and the 
general public. The work of the boys 
and the girls was highly praised. <A 
mother, after viewing the thousands of 
specimens, was moved to declare that the 
“future of the nation is safe with the 
boys and the girls engaged in such gain- 
ful endeavor.” The spirit of fair play, 
initiative, self-reliance and kindness to 
birds and animals were among the con- 
test’s objectives. The specimens all re- 
flected high standard of workmanship, 
this feature being especially commented 
on by the judges, many of whom had 
watched the Bird House contests grow 
from a small beginning, ten years ago, 
info an enterprise engaging the inter- 


the contests to date the boys of Western 
Pennsylvania have constructed more than 
40,000 bird houses, A remarkable 
feature is that in the construction of these 
houses is that 85 per cent of them have 
been placed ‘to advantage in providing 
nesting places for birds that inhabit 
Western Pennsylvania. 

As their reward, 40 boys and girls, 20 
from municipal] Pittsburgh and 20 from 
other places in Western Pennsylvania, 
winners in Groups B and C, ior con- 
testants aged 12 to 16 ycars, were taken 
on a free five-day tour of Washington 
and its historic environs. The party left 
Pittsburgh by Pullman over the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad Wednesday night, 
March 31, and returned Monday, April 
5 by daylight over the picturesque route 
along the Potomac River, through 
Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., and the famous 
Sand Patch tunnel, more than a mile 
long, at the crest of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 


The party was in charge of the writer 
Miss Irene E. McDermott, director of 
household economy of the Pittsburgh 
schools, and assistants from her de- 
partment were chaperons. Employes of 
The Chronicle Telegraph were in charge 
of the boys. The young people were 
divided into groups of three and four, 
each group in-charge of an adult. In 
addition, there was a graduate 2urse and 
a physician in the party. 

There was no sickness, and all through 
the trip the tourists, everyone of them, 
were fine and fit for the full enjoyment 
of every feature of the tour. 

Nothing was left undone in Washing- 
ton for the entertainment and educa- 
tional enlightenment of the young people. 
The program included sightseeing trips 
through Washington’s residential and 
public districts by motor bus, visits to 
Georgetown, Mount Vernon, Alexandria, 
Va., Arlington Cemetery, tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, the Capitol, the White 
House, Congressional Library, the 
Museums, Pan-American Building, the 
Washington Monument, the United States 
Naval-Air Station, Bolling Field, the 
Monastery, the National Cathedral and 
other places. 

A high spot of the tour was on Friday, 


\ 


April 2, when the 20 boys presented the 
prize bird houses to the Mercersbu 
Academy as memorials to Calvin Co 
lidge, Jr., who was a student there. T! 
presentation was marked by impressi 
ceremonies on the steps of the Uniti 
States Capitol, attended by Congressmi 
from Allegheny and Westmoreland cou 
ties, Pennsylvania, and prominent Was) 
ingtonians, including David Lynn, arc, 
tect of the Capitol, and Dr. T. S. Palme 
biologist of the Biological Survey. Jol 
M. Phillips, former game commission 
of Pennsylvania, presided. Joseph } 
Speer, director of industrial education 

the Pittsburgh schols, made the present 
tion on behalf of the boys. 

Emory J. Middour, assistant to t 
Head Master at Mercersburg Academ 
accepted the bird houses on behalf of tl 
Academy. 

Solemn faces of the boy and girl tou 
ists, who were representatives of tho 
sands of other boys and girls in the Pitt 
burgh district, showed that they we 
sensitive to the high honor that was thei 
in presenting the memorials. The bil 
houses were embellished with pla 
aluminum plates inscribed with the nat 
of the boy donor, the date, and the 0 
casion. 


Smooth Sailing 


An ore laden vessel leaving Superior Harbor 


There is Smooth Sailing 

For the Advertiser Who Uses 
The Telegram 

To Increase His Sales in 

Superior and Northern Wisconsin 


Net Paid Circulation 20,897 Daily 
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| Nowe sae, 


Morning Newspapers 


wove peculiar strength 


. with WOMEN 


Let US disarm criticism right at the start ! 


Morning newspapers ARE NOT for any mysterious reason 
the sole and sufficient guide to the feminine buyers of this 
country. 


They do not own, to the exclusion of all other newspapers, 
a passport to woman’s secret Consciousness. 


But they do maintain, positively and beyond question, a 
minimum TEN HOURS contact each day in the home 
| where buying impulse generates. And this contact is main- 
____ tained during daylight, open-store hours. 


Therein lies their peculiar strength with the family pur- 
| chasing agents of America. 


Tt is something for the alert space-buyer to consider 


thoughtfully. 


The mounting lineage records of morning newspapers prove 
that such thoughtful consideration exists and is increasing. 


Development Program 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS of AMERICA 4 


: 


Aprielresl7 


1926 


The Following Morning Newspapers 


are Associated i1 this National 
6ducational Program: 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka Humboldt Times 
Hanford Journal 
Riverside Enterprise 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford Courant 
New Haven Journal-Courier 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach Journal 
Ft. Myers Tropical News 
Key West Call 

Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 

St. Petersburg News 
Tampa Tribune 

Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Augusta Chronicle 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 


HAWAII 
Honolulu Advertiser 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington Pantagraph 
Cairo Bulletin 

Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Decatur Herald 

Peoria Transcript 

Rockford Morning Star 


Illinois State Journal—Springfield 


INDIANA 
Anderson Herald 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
Huntington Press 
Indianapolis Star 
Kokomo Dispatch 
Marion Leader-Tribune 
Muncie Star 
Richmond Item 
Terre Haute Star 
Vincennes Commercial 


IOWA 
Waterloo Tribune 
KANSAS 
Wichita Daily Eagle 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington Herald 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Paducah News-Democrat 


LOUISIANA 
Shreveport Times 


MAINE 


Kennebec Journal—Augusta 
Bangor News 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore American 
Cumberland News 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell Courier-Citizen 
MISSISSIPPI 


. Jackson Clarion-Ledger 


Natchez Democrat 
NEW JERSEY 


Paterson Call - 
Hudson Dispatch—Unicn City 


NEW YORIC 
Buffalo Courier 
Glens Falls Post Star 
Jamestown Post 
Poughkeepsie Eagle-News 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
Rochester Herald 
Schenectady Gazette 
Syracuse Post-Standard 
Utica Press 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Greensboro News 


OHIO 
Lima Morning Star 
Sandusky Register 
Springfield Sun 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa World 
OREGON 
Baker Democrat 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Call 
Johnstown Democrat 
Philadelphia Record 
Scranton Republican 
Williamsport Gazette & Bulletin 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal 
Memphis Commercial Agpeal 


TEXAS 
Corpus Christi Caller 
San Antonio Express 
Waco News-Tribune 
Wichita Falls Record-News 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Reveille 


Spokane Spokesman-Review 
Walla Walla Union 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg Exponent 
Charleston Gazette 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
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DANIELS ATTACKS CONSOLIDATIONS, URGES 
STRICT PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR PRESS 


(Excerpts from an address on “News- 
paper Ethics’ by Hon. Josephus Damels, 
publisher of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, before the First Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Journalists, Washing- 
ton, April 7-13.) 


[Ss the newspaper of today an institu- 
tion established to serve and lead the 
public, or is it a business institution set 
up and directed 
to earn dividends 
for those who 
own the title to 
the plant? This 
is no academic 
question, pro- 
pounded for di- 
version of intel- 
lectuals, or to 
provoke  discus- 
sion by ‘business 
men and cham- 
bers of commerce 
or as the topic 
for debate by the 
Pan-American or 
other Congresses 
of journalists. 

Primarily as journalists we must meet 
this question and answer it. If we fail 
to fix the true status of our journals 
let us not doubt that the reader will make 
the correct appraisement. 

If the newspaper is a public institution, 
holding the relation as partaking partly 
of an educator and partly a public service 
corporation, it is fitting that journalists 
should set up and maintain a code of 
ethics such as have always been held fit- 
ting for professions as they are different 
from commerce and trade. If, however, 
a newspaper is property, having some- 
thing to sell in the marts of trade as its 
chief mission, it is governed by business 
ethics. 

There is a wide difference between 
business ethics and professional ethics, 
chiefly in the fact that the primary pur- 
pose of the business world is to realiz 
profit by catering to the public needs or 
the public tastes. The ethics of the pro- 
fession changes the emphasis. Whereas 
both serve a good purpose, the profession 
requires its members first of all to serve 
the common need and find their chief re- 
ward as public servants, accepting com- 
pensation honorarium or fees. The high- 
est expression illustrative of a profes- 
sion, which is an institution rather than 
business, is that “he that preaches the 
gospel must live by the gospel,” which 
means that the lawyer, who is an officer 
of the court, is charged with the duty 
of seeing that a client obtains all his legal 
rights. The fee must be a secondary mat- 
ter, and if the client has no money, the 
lawyer must defend him as zealously as 
if the money compensation was large. 
The physician degrades his profession 
who permits the size of his fee to af- 
fect the exercise of his highest skill to 
save or cure his patient. In like manner, 
if the journalist belongs to a profession 
he must pour out his soul in the columns 
of his journal and be true to his righteous 
convictions “unawed by influence and un- 
bribed by gain.” If he has no: convic- 
tions, he would die for, he is no editor, 
even though he may write with the pen 
of a Greeley or a Pulitzer. The best 
definition ever given of an editor is that 
he is a man who, rising in the morning 
to read of what transpired in the world 
on the previous day, is moved to right- 
eous indignation against wrong or in- 
justice, and goes forth to combat it with 
all the power of a crusader. If wrong 
and injustice do not summon him to fight 
the “wrongs that need resistance,’ he may. 
be the owner or editor of a journal, rich 
and widely circulated, but he has no 
more right in the sanctum than a facing- 
both-ways Christian has place in the pul- 
pit. The doctrine of noblesse oblige must 
guide the journalist who belongs to a 
profession rather than to a trade. 

It must be recognized that journalism 
of our era must combine the office or 
teacher with the practices of the busi- 
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ness world. There was a time when any 
writer who felt he had a message or 
felt the call to write could establish a 
newspaper if he could command a hand- 
kerchief full of type and a $150 hand 
press. Oftener than otherwise, such men 
were concerned with questions of govern- 
ment. Politics governed in most sanc- 
tums. When the Hamiltonian theories 
were expounded by John Fenno’s journal, 
the Jeffersonians stood behind Philip 
Frennean’s. Party journals often de- 
scended to bitterness and sometimes to 
Billingsgate. Editors in past generations 
sometimes depended on political patron- 
age for bread and butter, and fell into 
disrepute when they became the mere 
organs of ambitious men or the hired ex- 
ponents of selfish interests. But as a 
rule, the precarious livelihood of editors 
attracted to journalism only those who 
felt the compulsion of a medium to reach 
and influence the public for policies and 
principles they deemed essential. If the 
scant advertising and the small number 
of subscribers brought enough to keep the 
wolf from the door, the editor felt 
recompensed. It was true in the days 
when Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of the 
House, wrote to John Randolph, of Roa- 
noke when that eccentric Virginian was 
lambasted by the papers, “A government 
of editors would be a government of the 
hungry.” 

No such condition exists today. The 
newspaper in a city of large population 
brings large money returns. The tempta- 
tion to accept dictation by direct money 
contribution no longer exists. Financial 
independence, greatly increased by larger 
reading constituencies and a new faith 
in printer’s ink by advertisers, has lifted 
all newspaper owners to economic inde- 
pendence and some to wealth. Has this 
freedom from financial worry brought the 
newspaper up to a larger and more un- 
selfish devotion to the common weal? Or 
has it tended to make newspaper owners 
share the views of other recipients of 
large incomes and influence their editorial 
utterances? If an issue has been raised 
—as is now debated in the United 
States: Shall the burden of taxation be 
first reduced on what the toilers must 
buy, or shall the earliest and largest tax 
reductions be given to those in receipt 
of large incomes?—if that is presented, 
will publishers be influenced to advocate 
the course that reduces their own tax 
along with the other favored classes, or 
will they throw the weight of their in- 
fluence to the immediate relief of those 
least able to pay the cost of government? 
The answer to this question challenges 
the supreme test which every journalist 
should apply to themselves. 


The day when a man with small cap- 
ital could establish or buy a newspaper, 
has gone, more’s the pity for that jour- 
nalistic debate which keeps the current 
of opinion active and clear. Plant and 
other expense of running a daily news- 
paper makes starting a new one so haz- 
ardous that we are now in an era oi 
consolidating rather than founding new 
papers. If Mr. Munsey had lived and 
kept up his gait, we might have come to 
the day in New York as in St. Louis 
and Detroit, where there would be a 
single morning daily in our metropolt: 
Mr. Curtis has reduced the number in 
Philadelphia. Most consolidations have 
come about because the mounting costs 
of publication have made it an economic 
necessity. Even then the tendency is to 
be deplored, and it is a calamity when 
consolidations have no basis except the 
desire to increase profits and dividends 
to the owners or the publishers. It is 
debasing to journalism when consolida- 
tions are made to deny open discussion 
and end the life of a journal whose pol- 
icy was not agreeable to the powers that 
be. Such journalism has no ethics. It 
is not even journalism. It is trade and 
barter in what should be the palladium 
of the people’s rights, and, when a jour- 
nal changes hands to douse the light or 


to strangle utterances not acceptable to 
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any selfish interest, business or political, 
the transaction destroys by that much 
the freedom of the press, guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

The fact that a newspaper has a large 
field, comparatively free from competi- 
tion, imposes a responsibility that must 
compel acceptance of the truth that the 
publisher must not conduct his paper 
with the main idea of profit. He should 
regard his paper as a public institution, 
himself as a trustee of the property for 
the public weal, and regard ownership 
as a necessary incident to public service. 
In every real respect the journal should 
belong to the public. If it is afflicted 
with the itch for large profits, and its 
policy influenced by such desire, it is a 
menace and not a blessing to the com- 
munity in which it is published. Recen 
there was a conspicuous example of the 
extreme acceptance of the fact that a 
journal belongs to the public. Many 
years ago William R. Nelson, without 
money, landed in Kansas City. He had 
enough money to buy a handful of type 
and a press. He started a newspaper and 
conducted it along original lines. He 
added an afternoon paper. It helped Kan- 
sas City to grow and the growth of 
Kansas City brought him great riches. 
In his will Mr. Nelson provided that his 
two papers should go to his only daugh- 
ter, but at her death should belong to the 
people of Kansas City. The earnings are 
estimated at a million dollars a year. 
Upon the death of his daughter a few 
days ago, this Kansas City newspaper 
property worth $10,000,000, became the 
property of all the people of Kansas 
City. However “Old Bill Nelson,” as 
he was familiarly called, had no illusions 
about the ability of political agents to 
run great newspapers. The property is 
to be held by the president of three uni- 
versities as trustees and conducted by 
them for two years. Then it is to be sold 
and the income from the amount realized 
to be spent for paintings, sculpture, tap- 
estries and other works of art for in- 
stallation in a municipal art museum, the 
building having already been provided | 
his wife. 

To be sure, a newspaper of today has 
a business side, and its importance is not 
to be minimized, or. the ability to suc- 
cessfully conduct the business department 
underrated. Upon its successful conduct 
depends the ability of the paper to fur- 
nish the latest news and best features and 
secure the best talent so the journal may 
be interesting, instructive and useful. Ad- 
vertising has become an integral part of 
the paper and dependence on business 
information make advertising essential 
to its readers. The proper display and 
attractive writing of advertisement has 
demanded talent of high order. But there 
the mission of the business side ends. If it 
dominates in any degree the editor’s 
policy, if the income desired affects the 
paper’s utterance, the journal becomes a 
trade or a business, and has no right to 
claim the ethics of a profession or the 
honor paid to a public institution. 

There ought to be—there must be— 
close cooperation between all who make a 
modern journal, and in the truly great 
newspaper the able advertising and busi- 


ness management has come to appreciat' 
quite as well as the writers that the chan! 
acter and independence and public ser 
ice is its only permanent asset. A new; 
paper cannot retain its character }| 
favoritism or supression or poisoning jj| 
news any more than by substituting co 
mercialism for public duty. An ab) 
journalist recently said that a newspap¢ 
“can no more afford to poison its ney| 
than a dairyman can afford to put pruss| 
acid in his milk,” and he added: “T}/ 
newspaper which poisons its produ 
poisons itself. Suppression of importai 
or pertinent facts in the interest of popi| 
larity, class, gang, clique or self-intere)| 
is the equivalent of a death warrant | 
persisted in. Of this the toll of dea 
newspapers is sufficient testimony.” 

There is no other institution—or bus 
ness—if it is a business—which enjoy 
such privileges and rights as the pres 
All free countries feel that a free pre; 
is the mudsill upon which popular govern 
ment rests. “If the choice were give 
me,” said Jefferson, “of a free press or 
free government, I would choose a fre 
press, for where the press is free fre 
government will be secured,” or words t 
that effect. 

It was that conviction that caused Mi 
Jefferson to request North Carolina an 
other colonies to refuse to ratify the Con 
stitution and enter the Union until the Bi 
of Rights, freedom of religion, and free 
dom of the press were incorporated int 
that American Magna Charta. “Congres 
shall make no laws,” says the Constitutior 
“abridging the freedom of speech or o 
the press.” 

If journalism is a trade and publishin, 
a paper is a business they have no mor 
right to constitutional protection tha) 
selling fish or dry goods. It is certaij 
Jefferson would not have written fron 
France and insisted upon security of free 
dom of the press if he had supposed th 
journal would be other than a publi 
institution, set up to serve the public 
and would keep free the channel of dis 
cussion, which he believed would so in 
fluence the people that government woul 
become responsive to the popular will 
That high obligation upon journalists ii 
the United States and all other Americai 
journals in North and South America 
should cause us here and now to recon 
secrate ourselves and rededicate ow 
journals to the service of the whol 
people. If any of us yield to the tempta 
tion of putting profit above promotin 
the common weal, what moral right havi 
we to invoke the protection of the Con 
stitution enacted only to insure a frei 
press? It is no longer free to servi 
humanity if the paramount aim is to maki 
large dividends. 

More than that: if the trend in tha 
direction, which cannot.be denied, shoult 
become general, if newspapers are chiefly 
business concerns, not only will powel 
go out from us, but the people will lool 
for help and deliverance from othe! 
sources, and the sceptre will depart from 
the press and should depart from it. 


France has about reached the poi’ 
where nothing will help so much as a gooe 
cry.—Spartanburg Herald. 
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TODAY-Above 51,000 


28 months ago (at the change in 
ownership) the circulation of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch was 22,000 


T Uf _ _the net paid figure is above 51,000. An increase | 
0 ay of 130%—accomplished without contests, rate | 


reductions or forcing methods. 


qh df pee Lhe Times-Dispatch guarantees carrier deliv- 
0 ay ery to more than 85% of Richmond’s White 


Homes. 


To df ”) __ Times-Dispatch carriers operate in every coun- 
Y ty in Virginia. 

To | GEE with a circulation more than 90% Home Deliv- 
ry ered—with no duplicating editions, no volume 
street sales, no mass negro sales, The Times- 
Dispatch covers Richmond’s Homes and adds a 
State service invaluable to the national adver- 

tiser. : 


This Is a Record Without Parallel in Recent | 
Southern Newspaper History. It Proves the | 


Richmond Cimes-Dispatch 


The Fastest Growing Newspaper in the South 
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COMPLETE NEWSPAPER SHOULD TOUCH 
ALL PHASES OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


(Extracts from an address on “The 


Complete Newspaper” by Ogden Reid, 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 


before the First Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists, Washington, April 7-13.) 


THE past generation has seen a con- 
siderable change in the character of 


editorial opinion. On the whole, news- 
papers today are 
less partisan than 
formerly and feel 
1 greater respon- 
sibility to their 
readers. Editori- 
ils are more in- 
formative and ju- 
dicial in tone 
Cartoons af 
probably more ef- 
fective now than 
ever before. They 
frequently explain 
a situation -and 
paint a moral at 
a glance where a 
written opinion would require consider- 
ible length to convey the same idea. 

Newspaper columns are often a forum 
for debate, and influential dailies are glad 
to publish letters from readers expressing 
ypinions at variance with their own. 
Furthermore, they frequently publish 
signed articles by people of prominence 
whose opinions are of interest to the 
public, though they may not necessarily 
gree with those held by the paper in 
which they are printed. 

Another modern development, which 
has on many papers required the services 
of a special department, is the enormous 
number of letters from readers asking 
for information and advice on every con- 
subject. They want to know 
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ceivable 


how to invest their money, how to make 


out their income tax returns, how to 
build their houses, how to make their 
clothes and cook their meals. These 


questions, as far as possible, are answered 
by highly trained specialists, who conduct 
regular news departments on these sub- 
jects. This service to the readers forms 
a personal relationship that could probably 
not be obtained in any other way. 

While the main business of a news- 
paper is to print the news to help all 
worthy causes so far as its facilities per- 
mit, there are occasions when it can 
make a special effort for a particular 
purpose. Many papers have some form 
of welfare work which they promote at 
regular intervals. There are fresh air 
funds for children, ice funds, coal funds, 
substantial Christmas presents—either 
money or food—and various other forms 
of help for those who cannot entirely 
take care of themselves. Most of these 
endeavors carried on purely as charities, 
could not afford to maintain an organiza- 
tion all the year round and yet could 
not build anew an efficient organization 
every year when the time came to start 
work. But papers, with their account- 
ing, news and other departments working 
all the time, and the aid of a minimum 
permanent force can act quickly and do 
a tremendous amount of good, which 
would otherwise be left undone. 

More and more the modern newspaper 
is becoming the product of a highly or- 
eanized group of experts acting under 
one management. No editor can be a 
master of all departments. He must select 
expert assistants and harmonize the vari- 
ous groups so that a well balanced paper 
can be produced. His dominating though, 
however, must always be that nothing 
human is alien to a newspaper. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
John S. Cohen 


(THOMAS J. HAMILTON, editor of 

the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, in a 
speech to a press convention at Waynes- 
boro the other day modestly but proudly 


proclaimed that the Chronicle, dating 
from 1785, is the oldest newspaper in 


the South and that a distinguished trium- 
virate of Southern editors cut their eye 
teeth in the Chronicle school of jour- 
nalism. 

“It so happens that the Augusta 
Chronicle has been the training school 
for some of the South’s great editors 
and publishers,’ Mr. Hamilton said. 
“Within the past 40 years, three Chronicle 
reporters left their mother newspaper 
to build their fortunes in other cities. 
Pleasant A. Stovall, late minister to 
Switzerland, bought the Savannah Press; 
Edward W. Barrett acquired the Birm- 


ingham Age-Herald; and John S. Cohen 
became a reporter on the Atlanta Jour- 
nal.” 

After recounting briefly the success of 
Messrs, Stovall and Barrett, at Savannah 
and Birmingham, Mr. Hamilton added 
that “the third member of this triumvir- 
ate—John S. Cohen—is now president 
and editor of the Atlanta Journal, which 
to my mind is the South’s greatest news- 
paper.” 

Jack Cohen began at the very bottom 
of the ladder as a reporter of the 
Atlanta Journal, but his instinctive news- 
paper talent won him steady advance- 
ment through various stages to his 
present position. His experience em- 
braces all fields of reportorial activity, 
from police courts to Washington and 
war correspondence, with a liberal allot- 
ment of editorial writing. 

He entered the Spanish-American War 
as a special correspondent of the At- 
lanta Journal, and “scooped” the uni- 
verse on the location of Sampson’s fleet 
when there was much mystery as to its 
whereabouts. He came out of the war 
as a full fledged Major of Infantry, 
having been advanced from a lieutenancy 
in the only Georgia regiment of volun- 
teers that saw service in Cuba. 

At the close of the war, Major Cohen 

returned to Atlanta and resumed his 
connection with the Atlanta Journal as 
managing editor: At the death of the 
late James R. Gray, he succeeded to 
the presidency and editorship of the news- 
paper. 
_ Major Cohen is Democratic National 
Committeeman from Georgia, and holds 
an LL.D., degree from Washington and 
Lee University. 


Hoover to Address Iowa Editors 


_ The Iowa Press Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Ia., May 6, 7 and 8. 
The first day’s program will be devoted 
largely to daily newspapers ; the other ses- 
sions to all newspapers of the state. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hooyer is 
scheduled to be the chief speaker. 
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UPREMACY 
IN SYRACUSE 


Study these figures of 
The Syracuse Journal: 


circulation of 


Average net paid 
City Circulation 


Average net paid 
Suburban Circulation 


Average net paid 


City and Suburban............ 55,952 


Average net paid 
Country Circulation ........... 


TOTAL AVERAGE 
NET PAID CIRCULATION. . .65,326 


The postoffice statement of the second 
Syracuse newspaper (morning) is 
55,034 and the third Syracuse news- 
paper (evening) is 47,884. 


The Journal leads the second paper by 
103292: 


The Journal leads the third paper by 
17,442. 


The Journal’s city and suburban circu- 
lation is more than 1,000 greater than 
the total circulation of the second paper 
and over 7,000 more than the third 
paper has all told! 


The Journal has the largest daily circu- 
lation ever attained by any Syracuse 
newspaper. 


And the Syracuse Sunday American 
tops each of the other Syracuse Sunday 
newspapers in circulation. For the six 
months ending March 31 it was 78,873. 
For March, 1926 the Syracuse Sunday 


American was over 82,000. 


yracuse Journal-American 


National Advertising Representative 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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_ How to Sell Your Audience! 


Newspaper advertising space is the sale of white paper 
to reach an audience. 


The nature and extent of that audience is largely deter- 
mined by editorial appeal and journalistic skill, 


O. C. Harn, of the National Lead Company, and Presi- 
dent of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, recently wrote 
an article directed to advertisers, stressing the importance 
of “buying your audience,” through careful study of A. | 
B. C. reports and the study of correlating data. | 


Woolworth made millions by mass production and mass 
selling. The Tiffany fortune was accumulated by contrary | 
methods. In between are many classes of successful mer- 
chandisers who are neither Tiffanys nor Woolworths. 


Use the whole of your A. B. C. reports in “selling your 
audience” and selling your market. 


One of the greatest achievements of the A. B.C. has been 
its assistance to publishers in this “selling of audiences,” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
By STANLEY CLAGUE 
| Managing Director 
*P.S. This has been as true with publications of less than 5,000 circulation 
asit has been with publications whose circulation exceeded the million mark. 


PROGRESS IN WORLD 


(Excerpts of an address on “Gathering 
and Dissemination of News’ by M. 
Koenigsberg, president of the Interna- 
tional News Service before the First 
Pan-Amreican Congress of Jowrnalists, 
Washington, Apri! 7-13.) 


[N our domestic gathering of news and 
its distribution we are employing some 
of the modern means of communication. 
The automatic electric typewriter is 
taking the place of the Morse operator. 
Channels capable of transmitting 60 
words a minute to that mechanical 
marvel are replacing the old channels 
with less than -half that speed. As a 
result, we have doubled the volume and 
promptness of our news reports with- 
out increased cost. 

In the foreign field, however, in com- 
munication between the continents, we 
are practically at a standstill. The news 
associations and the newspapers are de- 
prived of the great benefits of modern 
invention because of greed, or inefficiency 
or political jugglery or monopoly or in- 
ternational agreement. An international 
agreement makes it impossible for radio 
stations in China to operate across the 
Pacific. They can’t send or receive. 

The Japanese Government holds to a 
minimum 30 cent press rate for radio 
service, while the United States Navy 
Station at San Diego can give better 
service for six cents a word. We can 
get that service to Manila, but we can- 
not use it to Japan. I might go on 
indefinitely. 

The American Publishers’ Committee 
on Radio Communications owns a radio 
station in Halifax. We have a receiving 
station and a sending station. We have 
a satisfactory receiving arrangement. 
British, French and German stations send 
to us at Halifax at preferred rates. 
3ut our transmitting station, built for 
sending to England, is largely idle, be- 
cause the Marconi company insists on 


1. It is a clean, wholesome up-to-date new 


by every member of the family. 


4 evenings to one morning. 


3. It is edited and managed by 


with no political axes to grind. 


HIGH CABLE AND RADIO RATES BARRING 
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NEWS TRANSMISSION 


its monopoly in eastward traffic from 
Canada. 

Cable press rates to Europe remain 
unchanged, 7 cents to London, 10 cents 
to Paris and 14 cents to Berlin. Urgent 
rates are anywhere from three to four 
and one-half times as high. Press cable 
rates to South America are more reason- 
able, at 10 cents and 12 cents a word, 
with urgents, however, at $1.50 a word. 
Press rates to the Orient are ridiculous. 
Thirty-five cents a word press rate to 
China; 34% cents a word to Japan, with 
urgents at $2.76 a word and $2.16 a 
word respectively. 

And urgents are used more and more 
frequently, as the competition between 
newspapers and press associations grows 
keener and as international events be- 
come matters of deeper public interest 
throughout the world. Years ago an 
urgent message was a rarity in foreign 
news gathering. Only the other day we 
used urgents exclusively in covering a 
tennis match between two young women 
in Cannes, France. 

Years ago, when a wire was a wire 
and carried one message, there might 
have been some justification for these 
new high rates. But today, when science 
has shown how numerous messages may 
be transmitted simultaneously over the 
many channels to be found in one wire— 
and even over phantom channels be- 
tween wires—today there should be a 
revision of cable rates to facilitate the 
dissemination of news over the world. 

Look over the field of news communi- 
cation as differentiated from the field of 
commercial messages and you will find 
that by some coincidence radio press 
rates are nearly identical with cable press 
rates—when radio is available at all. 

In spite of tremendous stations stand- 
ing in New York, available at practically 
all the American important news centers, 
and similar stations available at all the 
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important South American, European and 
Oriental news centers, radio press rates 
to South America, for instance, are 10 
cents a word, with the report from the 
Radio Corporation “that they cannot yet 
recommend the service for use by news- 
papers.” 

To Europe, the radio rate is practically 
the same as the cable rate and very much 
slower. To the Orient the press rate is 
5 cents less per word to Tokio, with no 
service to Shanghai or Manila. Thirty 
cents is the radio rate to Tokio. The 
United States Naval Station, serving 
American press associations at cost, for 
transmission of messages to Manila, 
charges six cents a word. It does not 
cost one cent less to send a message to 
Manila over the radio than it does to 
send it to Tokio. Why the difference of 
24 cents a word? Is a profit of 400 per 
cent necessary? 

In wireless lies the future communica- 
tion of newspapers and press associations. 
In wireless lies all our hope for that great 
forward step—a press association or two 
or three press associations combining 
together the peoples of the great republics 
of North and South America into one 
great union of knowledge. 

Boundaries have their place but in this 
hemisphere at least they should not be 
allowed to serve as barriers to informa- 
tion. If we all can do our part toward 
the creation of economical channels of 
communication between all the peoples of 
the North and South—we shall have 
created a greater preventive of misun- 
derstanding than all the diplomatic con- 
ferences that can be assembled. 

We all know that radio communication 
has gone beyond the field of experiment. 
We know that radio and the automatic 
typewriter together can make the trans- 
mission of news so cheap that the news- 
papers of North America, through their 
press association, will be able to afford 
to gather the news of South America 
and the newspapers of South America 
will be able to afford to gather the news 
of North America in as great detail as 
they wish. 


2. It is the leading evening newspaper in an evening paper territory— 


pendent and fair, has brought it reader confidence unsurpassed by any other 


local newspaper. 


Cities, Inc. 


oS 


4. It was the first and only choice of The 100,000 Group of American 


5. It was Jason Rogers’ first choice in Paterson because it gave the most 
intensive single coverage of the greatest purchasin power. 

6. The Press-Guardian reaches and STAYS in more homes in Paterson 
and thriving suburbs than any other newspaper. 

7 It has the highest local rate of any paper in Paterson. 

8 It is the only paper that has shown a consistent growth in circulation 
during the past five years, while its morning com 
still, but has dropped circulation in the past two years and its evening com- 
petitor, after spending $20,000 in an automobile contest, showed a slight 
gain, but not large enough to keep it from being the last in the field. 

9. It was the only newspaper in Paterson, N. J., to show lineage gains 


spaper that can be safely read 


newspaper men with experience and 
Its policy, which has been absolutely inde- 


petitor has not only stood 


No FISH STORY! | 


The Press-Guardian of Paterson, N. J. 1s 
the best advertising medium in the City 


Prove it? Why certainly— 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM }/ 
Leonard K. Nicholson 


Paseo ae K. NICHOLSON, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune Publishing Company, sits con-| 
templating a thick | 
pile of clippings| 
on his desk these 


days. Every| 
mail brings in| 
more __ editorial 


comments  from| 
newspapers t he. 
‘country Over, per-| 


taining to the| 
Times - Picayune| 
Chair of Jour-| 


malism at Tulane 
University, the! 
great college oj 

Leonarp K. Nicuorson New Orleans, 

The Times:;| 

Picayune is cele. 

brating its ninetieth anniversary by ap: 

propriating the sum of $6,000 annually for 

ten years to establish this department 
at Tulane. 

The purpose of the foundation is t 
establish a course in “economics, litera) 
ture, history, languages and possibly com) 
mercial law,” in addition to the cours 
in Newspaper writing under the bes 
and most practical newspapermen pos) 
sible to secure to head the department 
The Times-Picayune has offered, alsa 
to assist by allowing some members 0 
its newspaper organization to give prac 
tical help to students enrolled. 

Tulane has accepted the gift fror 
the newspaper, and the course will b 
functioning in September 1926; it wil 
be in full running order when the Times 
Picayune achieves its ninetieth birthda) 
in January, 1927. 


San Diego Sun Buys Building Site 

The San Diego (Cal.) Sum has put 
chased the lot adjoining its present proj, 
erty and will erect an addition. | 


in all three major classifications—Local, National and Classified in 1925 


over 1924. 


AGS It is not obsessed, however, with building up lineage simply for 
lineage’s sake, but refuses thousands of lines yearly because of poor credit 


ratings, etc. 


11. During the past six months, October to March inclusive, The Press- 
Guardian carried more National lineage than either of its competitors. 


12. The Press-Guardian is a member of the Associated Press and carries 


the complete NEA Feature Service. 


13. The Press-Guardian is now installing a modern low unit type sex 
tuple Duplex printing press to meet its growing needs and has recently 


purchased a 3-story corner building adjacent to its present property for 


expansion purposes. 


14. The Press-Guardian established t 
partment in Passaic County and has route lists for all retail outlets for 


advertised goods available. 


Wm. B. Bryant, Publisher; John L. Matthews, Editor 


Represented by 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Detroit Atlanta 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


he first Merchandising Service De- 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York Boston 
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UNETHICAL PRACTICE OF “LIFTING” ARTICLES 
DENOUNCED BY MEXICAN EDITOR 


a 


(Extracts from a report on “News- 
paper Ethics,” presented. by Dr. Juan 
José Tablada, director of El Umversal, 
Mexico City, before the First Pan 
American Congress of Journalists Meet- 


ing in Washington, April 7-13). 


EWSPAPERS have the supreme 

function and indisputable privilege of 
being the disseminators par excellence 
of human thought. This supremacy can- 
not even be contested by recent inven- 
tions, such as the motion picture and 
the radio which need rather the news- 
paper to assure their efficacy. The 
advertisements of motion pictures and 
the broadcasting programs which the 
papers publish daily are conclusive 
evidence of this fact. 

Newspapers are, therefore, the multi- 
pliers and accelerators of thought. Ideas 
ot inventions destined to influence the 
moral or material world may be born 
in the laboratory, in the university, in 
the lecture-room or in a book, but with- 
out the newspaper to take up these ideas, 
multiply them, put them within reach 
of the masses and carry them to the 
farthest corners, the march of human 
thought across Time and Space would 
be slow and haphazard. 

To this enormous force belongs a pro- 
portional responsibility, and this force 
and this responsibility are generated and 
ruled by two essential conditions which 
the press must have, conditions which 
cannot be valued one above the other 
or subjected one to the other, but which’ 
are interdependent and complementary. 

These essential attributes are: 


1. The Freedom of the Press. 

2. Newspaper Ethics. 

From these two attributes the news- 
paper derives its force and its authority: 
a periodical organ cannot exist which 
lacks either one or the other. 

The newspaper which puts itself at 
the service of interests which are not 
directly related to the public interest and 
the welfare of society loses its quality 
and fails in proportion as it departs from 
this ideal. 

Although I am glad to say that we 
are all pilgrims along the straight and 
open road, I believe that it is pertinent, 
for the sake of the prestige of the Latin 
American Press, to urge this enlightened 
Assembly to co-operate for the firm 
establishment of journalistic ethics and 
to fight for its unconditional acceptance 
and practice without any exception. 

And now let us point out, quickly, 
certain deviations that should be rectified 
and which are due to lack of suitable 
preparation rather than deceit. 

In our countries no preparation is 
necessary to be a journalist. Not only 
is it .sometimes a career thoughtlessly 
chosen, but in many cases it is an ac- 
tivity engaged im by those who have 
failed in other fields, men who do not 
bring to the new enterprise any altruistic 
purpose, but merely a despairing desire 
for subsistence, for pecuniary success, Or 
notoriety, and in many cases this results 
in anti-social impulses. All well organ- 
ized societies have schools of journal- 
ism, schools that are urgent, necessary, 
whose establishment is recommended by 
the very program of this Congress, and 
in our countries we have done without 
these schools until now, with fatal re- 
sults for the ftrndamental ethics of our 
profession. 

This lack of preparation, this blind 
ignorance, this total unconsciousness, 
gives rise to breaches of ethics of which 
we professional journalists are the first 
victims. 

T had thought of submitting a paper 
to this Assembly on an aspect of this 
topic of ethics: Respect for intellectual 
property, with the purpose of preventing 
this wrong of which we are made the 
victims by those who call themselves our 
colleagues. Doubtless there is not a 
single author here present whose name 
enjoys prestige who has not seen his 
productions reprinted without his per- 
mission in journals foreign to him. 


There is not a single important and 
reputable newspaper represented here 
that has not suffered from the plagi- 
arism of articles for which it has paid, 
by unscrupulous newspapers. For my 
part I can say that among the papers 
that have taken my writings one has 
even dared to state that I was their 
special correspondent in New York, 
systematically appropriating the articles 
I had prepared for a reputable news- 
paper that remunerated my work. 

The victims of these reprehensible 
practices are the authors, who are plun- 
dered of their property, “the most 
legitimate kind of ‘property, intellectual,” 
and respectable newspapers . with which 
the unscrupulous compete without any 
difficulty. 

Having in their hand, unknowingly, 
the enormous force which the newspaper 
signifies, some of these men, with no 
schooling and no notion of responsibility, 
are able to find their way into the 
enormous personnel of the big dailies and 
it is easy to see the dangers with which 
they can beset it. 

Through the great desire for oppor- 
tunity and pretext of sensationalism, 
news that appears innocuous, figures that 
seem truthful to the censor who is 
always under pressure of the incessant 
vortex of the daily paper, alarm is- sown 
and panic spread, with grievous results ; 
for you well know what laborious work 
it is to build and how easy it is, on 
the other hand, to destroy what has been 
built. 

So these activities, which we might 
call reflex actions of the journalistic 
organism, are a constant threat to the 
results attained by the constructive 
elements. 


Propper Joins Housing Corporation 


Henry M. Propper, labor editor, New 
York Herald Tribune, has resigned to 
join the newly organized division of re- 
search and education of the City Housing 
Corporation. His place will be taken by 
Joseph Shaplen, a staff member, who was 
for four and a half years Berlin cor- 
respondent for the Herald Tribune, and 
before that a labor reporter. 


Parliamentary Press Gallery Dines 


The Press Gallery of the Ontario Leg- 
islature held its annual dinner recently 
in the Speaker’s Chambers of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Toronto. Lieutenant- 


Governor Cockshutt, Premier Ferguson 
and his cabinet, and several private mem- 
bers of the Legislature were present. W. 
E. Elliott, London Free Press, president 
of the Gallery, presided. 


a Fire Linotype Mailbag} 


Keeping a Promise 


“We wish to express our appre- 
ciation also at this time of the 
courtesy and consideration ex- 
tended us throughout the entire 
transaction covering the purchase 
of this machine and in your 
promptness in making shipment to 
us. We received practically the 
same good attention which Mr. 
Gunn informed us we might expect, 
and assure yuu of our deepest ap- 
preciation of same.” 


The Valley Register 
Middletown, Md. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Norman E. Mack 


TORMAN E. MACK is a successful 

publisher heading for more than 40 

years his own newspaper, the Buffalo 
Times. 

But he is more than that. More thor- 
oughly than most men has he cultivated 
that quality which is called “knack”— 
the aptitude for political understanding 
and the art of politics. 

Do newspapers sufficiently stress the 


importance of interesting young men and | 
women in public affairs—in politics? Do 

publishers realize that today’s dearth of | 
public men of fine performance is largely 

due to somebody’s failure to interest them | 
in political, even party, affairs at an early | 
age?. Norman E. Mack speaks on a sub- | 
ject very close to his heart when he says: | 

“Tnterest young men and women in po- 

litical affairs. We shall need them 25 

years from now. One party or the other 

will need them. The nation will need) 
them. Yet we are neglecting the very) 
kindergarten. 


“T came to Buffalo as a very young | 
man. That night I followed the crowd 
to a political rally. The great leaders 
of the State were there in preparation 
for the state convention at Syracuse the 
next week. I was thrilled beyond deserip- 
tion. I lived frugally the next few days 
and went to the Syracuse convention ‘on 
my own.’ Again I was thrilled by this 
making and unmaking of men. Right 
there an interest was born that has re- 
mained with me all my life. It has been 
my greatest diversion, a great joy, an in- 
teresting study, the source of superlative 
friendships. 


“Political interest is a duty of citizen- 
ship. Don’t confuse it with personal gain, 
Some wag once said: ‘No man who 
went into politics for his health, ever 
showed much improvement.’ He uttered 
a great truth if he used the word ‘health’ 
as a synonym for material things. | 
launched my newspaper for a livelihood 
but my interest in politics has always 
been a great leaven.” 

Although Mr. Mack has risen to great 
influence in the Democratic party, he has 
declined many proffers of office in favor 
of his first interest, newspaper publishing 


i | newspaper 


1 erties, 


Care EDITOR 


Ie To Owners of 
| Sick” 
Newspapers 


hee For ten years I have suc= 
cessfully specialized in survey, 
analysis and promotion of ail- 
ing newspapers, some of them 
| now among the biggest money | 
| makers in the country. 


| Fora limited time my services 
are available (on a fee basis) to 
owners 
| that a fresh, intelligent and well | 
trained mind might aid in solv- 
ing the problems of their prop- | 
circulation, | 
and mechanical. 


Ample references. 


Address for interview. | 


| Box B 911 : 


who feel 


advertising 
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Birotadruck Process 
AND : 


Hydraulic Matrice Moulding Press 


DIRECT FAST 

PRESSURE POSITIVE 
UNDER NON-VIBRATING 
COMPLETE HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL OPERATION 


Working Demonstration at Waldorf 
During Week of Publisher’s Convention 


A Birotadruck Hydraulic Matrice Press will be shown under 
actual operation at the Waldorf-Astoria in the store located on 
the Main Floor opposite stairway and elevators with entrance 
from main corridor (Peacock Alley). | 

The Birotadruck Press will be operated by a practical stereo- 

_typer and mats moulded under typical newspaper operating con- 
_.ditions. | | | 

The New York Times has installed and has in daily. operation three (3) 
Birotadruck Hydraulic Matrice Presses, having taken out their steam tables and 
matrice rollers and is using the Birotadruck Hydraulic Press exclusively for mat 
moulding. ) 


Other installations have been made in the plants of The New York Herald- 
Tribune, Boston Globe, Cleveland Press and Dallas News. 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., Inc. 


| Suite 1202, 120 West 42nd Street 
New York 
Telephone Wisconsin 3815-6-7 
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(Abstract of remarks by Frank Be 
Noyes, president of the Associated Press, 
and publisher of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, on “Gathering and Dissemina- 
tion of Neaus,’ before First Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress of Journalists, Washing- 
ton, April 7-13.) 


HE news arm of the Associated 

Press is a far-reaching one, extend- 
ing to the most remote corners of the 
globe and frequently bringing forth a 
thrilling story from the most unexpected, 
unlikely and sometimes hitherto un- 
heard-of quarters. Only the other day 
it brought out from a_ small place 
in the Costa Rican hinterland the 
tragic news of a railway bridge col- 
lapsing under a heavily loaded pas- 
senger train, precipitating more than 
200 persons to a sudden death. Again 
it reaches to the Asiatic steppes and 
reveals the finding of records and remains 
of ancient civilizations there, and sweeps 
over the wilds of Africa to report the 
progress of an explorer, or the news of 
a native uprising. 

This vast reach is possible not alone 
through the staff and string correspond- 
ents which the Associated Press main- 
tains at strategic points all over the 
world, but through its close touch with 
the network of affiliated news agencies 
whose services are at its disposal, as its 
home news field is open to them through 
their connection with it. Let some big 
news development be rumored in any 
quarter of the globe, and it is a question 
only of telegraphic, cable or wireless 
speed in transmission to put the Asso- 
ciated Press’ news finger on the spot to 
press the key that will release the facts 
of the situation, whatever they may be, 
and lay them before its members for 
immediate use in the columns of their 
newspapers. 


These things are interesting as show- 
ing the scope, the great reach, of 
the news-gathering end of the organiza- 
tion. 

Both by cable and wireless the news 
is flashed across the water. All available 
means are employed, with the fastest and 
most reliable naturally getting the bulk 
of the transmission. Sometimes condi- 
tions are highly favorable to the use of 
wireless, and the radio then is extensively 
used. At other times, the signs of trouble 
being experienced along the air route, 
the shift is the other way, to the as yet 
more stable under-water means of trans- 
mission. On highly important bulletins, 
nothing is left to chance, and the big 
developments are flashed by both radio 
and cable, and frequently not only over 
one cable but by all cable routes, with 
the fastest in action getting the news in 
first and winning the honor. 

In this way, duplicated, triplicated, 
quadrupled, comes the news of the crash 
of cabinets, the outbreaking of rebellions 
the fall of dynasties, and not infrequently 
the winning of high international honors 
in the world of aviation or in the field 
of sports. Frequently, the time of trans- 
mission from London or Paris is two, 
or three, or four minutes, and brief flashes 
have been known to come even in seconds, 
The relay to the Associated Press wire 
system is almost instantaneous, and not 
infrequently a flash is put on the wires 
in the New York Cable Room before 
the sheet on which it is received has been 
timed and pulled from the receiving op- 
erator’s machine. 

To discuss intelligently the expenditures 
of the Associated Press I must describe 
in a few words, the nature of that organ- 
ization. 

It is a co-operative, non-profit making 
association of more than 1,200 newspapers 
formed to exchange news between its 
members and to gather news independ- 
ently for them and for them only, no 
service being sold, though agreements for 
the exchange of news have existed for 
many years with the Allied News Agen- 
cies headed by Reuter and Havas and the 


“LA NACION PAYS HIGHEST ASSESSMENT IN 
A. P., PRESIDENT NOYES SAYS 


Canadian Press, which in its organization 
is closely akin to the Associated Press. 

Its membership is mainly in territory 
under the American flag though many ot 
the important newspapers of Latin Am- 
erica are full members. 

With very few exceptions all the im- 
portant newspapers of the United States 
are members. 


I mention this for the reason that it 
has an important bearing on the question 
of expenditures as each member is ob- 
ligated to furnish to his co-members in 
other places the news of his vicinity and 
this puts in the service of the organiza- 
tion an army of news gatherers who are 
not on the pay rolls of the Association, 
which, of course, greatly reduces its ex- 
penditures as an Association. 

With this explanation, I may say that 
the average daily amount expended by 
The Associated Press in the collection 
and distribution of the world’s news dur- 
ing 1925 was $20,049 reaching a total for 
that year of $7,317,956.59. 

Of the total expenditures, the domes- 
tic news service absorbed approximately 
80 per cent; 10 per cent of the entire sum 
covered the cost of the foreign news ser- 
vice, while administrative expenses ab- 
sorbed 10 per cent. 

Of the domestic expenditures $1,084,- 
223.19 was for rental of 117,656 miles 
of telegraph and telephone wires neces- 
sary to make the distribution to and col- 
lect the news from the members in the 
continental United States; $3,822,816.05 
comprised the salaries of 1,125 Morse 
telegraphers and approximately 300 edit- 
ors to man and file these wires. To serve 
the member newspapers not connected to 
the leased wire system, but receiving ser- 
vice by commercial telegraph or telephone 
companies or by cable and wireless to 
Latin America, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands, $413,786.86 was ex- 
pended for tolls alone. The state mail 
and other state services, exclusive of 
wire service, required an outlay of $526,- 
709.10, while telegraph tolls on gathered 
in news amounted to $92,058.84. 


The foreign service cost $700,000 of 
which $300,000 was expended in payment 
of salaries to staff correspondents and 
part time men in that field, the balance 
was paid to cable and wireless companies 
for tolls on news brought in from abroad 
and for incidental expenses. 


Administrative expenses included $388,- 
183.17 for salaries and $295,921.66 for 
rentals, furniture and the purchase of au- 
tomatic printer equipment. 


European news can be brought to New 
York at press rates of from 5 to 13% 
cents a word, according to the capital 
from which it is sent, whereas it cannot 
for example, be delivered in Buenos Aires 
for less than from 17 to 23% cents a 
word. Whether relayed at New York or 
sent direct by the ocean cables to South 
America, the tolls are either the same or 
cheaper by the New York route. 


My information is that two cable com- 
panies are now operating between the 
United States and South America and one 
between Europe and South America with 
another projected. Three cable compa- 
nies operating 13 cables and one commer- 
cial wireless company operate between 
Europe and the United States. Wireless 
communication with South America is 
not yet as dependable as between Europe 
and the United States. 


The news sent by the Associated Press 
to its members in South and Central 
America is distributed chiefly by the All 
American Cables over a route extending 
6,000 miles between New York and 
Buenos Aires. News to Mexico and 
Cuba is sent telegraphically, and the cost 
is relatively cheap. 

The news is filed from the New York 
headquarters under the supervision of the 
Latin American Department. 

The press rate from New York to 
Buenos Aires is 10 cents a word. A 
charge of 1%4 cent a word additional is 
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made by the cable conipatiy for delivering 
dispatches at any point en route so that 
certain quotas of news that are delivered 
to ten or a dozen points carry a rate of 
15 or 16 cents a word. 

But considering only the basic press 
rate of 10 cents a word between New 
York and Buenos Aires and combining 
it with the press rates from Europe, it 
costs 17 cents a word to transmit a dis- 
patch from London to Buenos Aires, 20 
cents from Paris to Buenos Aires, 20 
cents from Rome, and 23% cents from 
Madrid. 


Notwithstanding the tendency of these 
high rates to restrict the quantity of news, 
the maximum number of words sent to 
the principal members of the Associated 
Press in South America is nearly 5,000 
words daily, and it can be safely said 
that, as a group, South American news- 
papers pay more for their news than any 
other group of equal number in the 
world. Indeed, La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires represented here today by its head, 
Jorge Mitre, pays much the largest single 
assessment in our organization. 


The present rates to South America, 
however, represent a material reduction 
from what they were in years past and 
have made possible within the last seven 
years of an interchange of information 
between South America and the rest of 
the world that is immeasurably greater 
than existed previously. 


This flow each way of legitimate, truth- 
ful news between two continents including 
Central America, Cuba and Porto Rico 
has served to bring us into much closer 
contact with each other and is, I think, 
helpful in the highest degree to the wel- 
fare of this hemisphere. 


Canada Bars Two Magazines 


Two more United States magazines 
have come under the ban of the Canadian 
Department of Customs and Excise, Film 
Fun and the Art Lovers Magazine, both 
of New York. The censor of foreign pub- 
lications claims that they are of a sala- 
cious character. 


PRAISES~-PAN PRESS -MEET 


Panamanian Delegate Calls It Mo) 
Momentous Event in 20 Years 


“The most momentous event in the fie 
of Pan-Americanism in the past 20 year;| 
was the comment of Abel Villegas Arai 
go, of the Diario 
de Panama, Star 
& Herald, and 
La Estrella de 
Panama, on the 
First Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress of 
Journalists which 
ended its sessions 
in Washington 
Tuesday of this 
week. 

“She ) SHVtiSat 
Pan - American 
Congress of Jour- 
nalists is the most 
momentous event 
in the field of Pan-Americanism durit 
the last 20 -years, and will, IT fe 
confident, justify its continued existen 
by means of periodical meetings 
various capitals,’ he told Enprror 
PUBLISHER. “Even though the achiey 
ments of the present Congress are n 
great—and this happens invariably 
any first assembly on any subject—as { 
as ethics and technique of modern jou 
nalism are concerned, the event is a cor 
plete success from the standpoint of pra 
tical Americanism, as a considerable gro} 
of the minds which direct the journalis 
of the hemisphere, especially from Sou | 
America, has had the chance of a tete- 
tete talk and a heart-to-heart understan 
ing with the people of this country. Th 
all Latin-Americans return home with 
very favorable impression and a deep fee 
ing of gratitude, is a foregone conclusia 

“We have seen so much in a few da 
and learned so to appreciate the true wor 
of this country and its incomparal 
people, that a new. criterion has bor 
within us which will bespeak friendsh 
and cohesion with the United States 
the best policy.” 


ABEL V. ARANGO 


Newspaper 


223/,” 


for immediate shipment: 


2 No. 5-0 Miehles, bed size 46x65 
2 No. 1 Miehles, bed size 39x53 


delivery: 


46x66 Huber Hodgman 2 rev. 
Cylinder Press 
20th Century 2 rev. Cylinder 
Press, bed size 42x62 
No. 43 Babcock Optimus, bed 
size 28x41 


—Imposing Surfaces. 


No. 8 Linotype, with three magazines—almost new—Casting Boxes | 
| 


Excellent Values in Printing and 


Equipment 


Hoe 8 column 48-page Sextuple Right Angle Web 
Press, 2114” cut-off 


2 Junior Autoplate Stereotype Machines— 


cut-off 


We have just purchased a large plant, consisting of the fol- 
lowing Miehle presses, all in fine running condition and ready 


3 No. 3 Miehles, bed size 33x46 
No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 22x34 


Other Cylinder Presses on our floor, rebuilt, ready for prompt 


No. 8 Cottrell 2 rev. Cylinder 
Press, bed size 38x55 

No. 6 Cottrell Drum Cylinder 
Press, bed size 34x47 

No. 5-E Whitlock 2 rev. Cylinder 
Press, bed size 22x30 


63” Brown & Carver Power Paper Cutter 
Dexter style 189 Job Folder, with Cross Feeder 


—Form Tables—Stereotype Chases—Hamilton Steel Type Cabinets 
“Everything from a Pin to a Press.” 


Call in and see our complete line of rebuilt machinery—we are operat- 
ing the largest plant of its kind in New York City. 


Thos. W. Hall Co., Inc. 


575 Washington St. 


PHONE: WALKER 7522 


New York 


PoLicE TERRORISM in Passaic Strike— 
Little children were trampled under 
foot and old men and helpless women 
were injured in their mad dash to 
escape the enraged police officers 
charging the picket line at the Gera 
Mills in Passaic, New Jersey April 
7th. This photograph represents 
news picture getting under the most 
dificult circumstances. 


| S9 P& A cameramen 
cover principal cities 


In addition to 2,000 correspond- 
ents stationed all over the United 
| States, branch offices in principal 
| European cities, P & A covers ten 
_ Cities with adequate photographic 
staffs. The entire output of these 
staffs is exclusively P & A pictures. 


New York staff . 26 
Chicago . . 19 
“Philadelphia . 17 
Pstommr i. 4) OD 
Washington . 3 
San Francisco 7 
Los Angeles . 8 
San Diego . 3 
Oakland 3 
Seattle . 4 
The staff personnel listed herewith 
are all cameramen. Editors and 
other representatives are not in- 


cluded. 


ACIFIC & ATLANTIC P 


|\CHICAGO . 


IRTUALLY every large or im- 

portant newspaper in this 
country has accepted and now uses the 
picture as a news vehicle. The old time 
photographer has given way to the 
new style cameraman—the pictorial 
reporter. The American public, due to 
the movies and the use of pictures in pub- 
lications, has become picture minded. 
And the progressive editor of today 
thinks in terms of pictures as well as 
in terms of text. 

Consequently, the best picture 
service is a modern essential in the news 
room. This four year old organization, 
founded and maintained by the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York News, 
literally gives news service with pictures! 
Every news center is covered with a 
working staff; and P & A gets the 


cream of pictures from two thousand 


| BOSTON - SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON - PARIS . 


BERLIN 
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Newspictures for Newspapers 


correspondents who serve P & A first. 
Every means of quick and certain 
transmission of pictures is employed, 
regardless of expense—cable and tele- 
phone, planes and when necessary, 
special cars and special trains. So the 
publisher using P & A service is not 
only protected at all times, but con- 
stantly gets the best and newsiest 
pictures first. At least one paper in 
every large city is a P & A client! 
This service, moreover, is relatively 
far less expensive than straight news 
service. P & A print services repre- 
sent the best value in the field today. 
P & A mat services make the output 
and resources of this organization avail- 
able to even the smallest papers forafew 
dollars a week. Wire any branch office, 
or see a P & A representative in New 


York during the A.N.P.A. Convention. 


| 


Sd 


HOTOS, nc. 


Convention Headquarters—WALDORF ASTORIA 
Home Office: 25 Park Place, New York 
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DEVELOPING 


“WORLD-MIND” 
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IN STUDENTS 


IS TASK OF JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


(Following, in part, is a report on 
“Schools of Journalism,’ presented April 
13, by Prof. Roscoe C. E. Brown, actmg 
director, Columbia University School of 
Journalism, before the First Pan Con- 
gress of Journalists meeting m Washing- 
ton. ) 


HILE schools of journalism origi- 

nated in che United States and have 
spread here with great rapidity, we should 
be far from offering them as a perfect 
model for other countries that may de- 
sire to develop systematic training for 
the press. A useful school of journalism 
must shape its policy according to the 
character of the newspapers for which it 
prepares workers. 

In the United States the predominant 
interest is domestic news, and what 1s 
called in office slang “entertainment 
copy,” with the latter constantly pushing 
the former off the pages as the result of 
our peculiar “mass circulation” struggle. 
The existence of a vast public given to 
habits of at least rudimentary reading’ 
has stimulated the seekers for great cir- 
culations to publish large quantities of 
trival matter and to lay stress on sensa- 
tional methods of presentation. This 
pressure for ‘mass circulation’’ concen- 
trates attention in many quarters, on the 
technique of psychological appeal, on 
ways of putting things strikingly, some- 
what to the sacrifice of. attention to the 
substance and soundness of what is pub- 
lished. 

Latin American seems on the whole to 
be free from that struggle for ‘mass 
circulation,’ which means reaching out 
to capture the interest of the less _in- 
telligent parts of the community. Per- 
haps the corresponding elements in the 
southern countries are not newspaper 
readers. At any rate a greater tendency 
appears there than here to be content 
with .moderate-sized class circulations 
among the more intelligent and leading 
citizens. Typographical display is mini- 
mized. Omniverous news hunger is. not 
the sole or chief appetite. The editorial, 
the feuilleton, the essay have a leading 
place. The record of great events in the 
outside world is not buried by local 
trivialities. 

Now school training for such a jour- 
nalism need never fall under the delusion 
that its job is to teach tricks of a trade 
and equip for technical dexterity in 
stimulating factitious interest. It- may 
not fairly be supposed that. such a de- 
lusion prevails in the United States. 
Yet, with the rapid springing up of so- 
called journalism courses, even in high 
schools, many persons have gathered the 
notion that facility to write in the cur- 
rent reportorial style is the essence of 
journalism. But. all of the leading 
schools adhere firmly to the teaching that 
the essential equipment of the journalist 
is knowledge and more knowledge, and 
that his essential vocation is prophetic, 


NAME — 


S. G. Lindenstein, President 


ANNOUNCING A CHANGE IN 


ADDRESS AND 
PHONE NUMBERS 
BUT NOT IN POLICY 


S. G. LINDENSTEIN, INC. 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


On and after April 15th, 1926, will be known as 


Lindenstein-Kimball, Ine. 
67 West 44th St., New York City 


to understand life in all its phases, and 
interpret it to his fellows. 

A great deal of confusion has been 
caused by discussion of the relative 
merits of cultural or informational and 
technical study for journalism. What 
study is cultural and what technical? Is 
there anything impractically academic in 
the study of psychology “that fructifies in 
understanding how to reach the minds 
of men in the mass? Is it trade school 
training to make the student of economic 
principles apply them to the actual work- 
ing of the financial world of today? Is 
it technical or cultural to approach 
domestic and foreign politics from: a”con- 
temporary point of view, to search out 
the historic background of present prob- 
lems, to make the past furnish guidance 
for the present and at the same time 
make the present give vitality of interest 
to the study of the past? 

Indeed, the very training in the practi- 
cal matter of writing and editing with 
facility and accuracy is itself a part of 
the newspaper man’s culture. Perfection 
of technique lies at the end of art and 
at the beginning of science. 

When we recall how Michelson’s in- 
terferometer opened the door for Ein- 
stein’s philosophical imagination, we shall 
find no reason to fuss over attention to 
technique in professional training. As 
well complain that a medical college is a 
trade school because the surgeon teaches 
dexterity and skill in the use of instru- 
ments as to complain of a school of 
journalism because it focusses attention 
on the best use of the newspaper man’s 
instrument, expression, for the special 
needs of a newspaper. 

The School of Journalism of Columbia 
University has from the outset main- 
tained this ideal of broad culture directed 
to meet with knowledge and power the 
problems of the world of today. Ex- 
perience shows that its graduates are 
equipped for the everyday, practical work 
of their calling as well as with the some- 
thing beyond that marks cultural leader- 
ship in a profession. Joseph Pulitzer, to 
whose foresight and benefaction it owes 
its existence, was interested, not at all 
in making skillful journeymen, but in de- 
veloping a race of intelligent, conscien- 
tious statesmen of the Fourth Estate. 
We have sought to make practical and 
cultural training one. We have tried to 
develop in our students a world-mind. 


Circulators Plan Dinner-Dance 


The circulation. department of - the 
Brooklyn Times will hold a dinner-dance 
at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, May 
3, the anniversary of E. S. Dobson, circu- 
lation manager’s connection with the pa- 
per. Among the invited guests are Fre- 
mont C. Peck, publisher, John N. Har- 
man, George Rothwell, business manager, 
Clarence: Hebb; managing editor, and 
their wives. 


Frederic A. Kimball, Treasurer 
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Addressing and Mailing 
Machines For Newspapers 


The greatest system’ ever devised for handling mailing lists of 
any size for any purpose. All operations are done at high speed 
and printing process is done over a rotary drum, assuring perfect 
printing and keeping down the cost of addressing and mailing. ~ 

With this system the Circulation. Manager has the lists under his 
personal observation and supervision—every new name, renewal, | 
change of address, stop, etc., is taken care of up to within an hour | 
of going to press or office closing time. 

Get away from the old galley system; use your linotype maghinga| 
for other purposes; increase the efficiency of both the circulation and 
mail room departments. $i el 

Ask any of the following newspapers who use the Pollard-Alling 
system to tell you what they think of it. 


Newspapers Using The Pollard-Alling System 


New York World,’ New York City 
La Patrie, Montreal, Can. 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal ™ 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 

Baltimore Sun | 
Forward (Jewish daily), New York, | 


*Kansas City Star 

*Kansas City Times 

*Kansas City> Journal-Post 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Montreal Star 

*Des Moines Register & Tribune 
*St, Paul Dispatch 

*St. Paul Pioneer Press 
*Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
*Oklahoma City Times 

*Atlanta Constitution 

Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
*Topeka Daily Capital 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


N.Y. 
Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Vt, 
*§t, Paul Daily News ’ 
Omaha Bee 
*Omaha Daily News 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Daily Eagle 
Middletown, N. Y¥., Herald | 
Rochester, -N. ¥Y., Democrat & Chronicle _ 
Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland, 0. Minnesota Daily Star 
The Press, Cleveland, O. L’Evenement, Quebec, Canada 
*All these newspapers use our Automatic Mailing Machine—printing name and 
address of subscriber on margin of papers at speed of 12,000 to 15,000 per hour. | 
Write to them or to us and learn about big saving effetted in mailing costs. — 


Reliefograph (Power Driven) 


Reliefograph, for embossing names, addresses, 
etc., on aluminum plates; equipped with one- 
sixth horse-power motor. Capacity, 250 name 
plates per hour. 


Style “C” Reliefograph 
Operated by hand. lever, not motor 
driven—capacity 50 embossed plates per 
hour. Absolutely noiseless. This ma-) 
chine may be equipped with large type) 
for newsdealers lists. i 


We- will  ex-~ 
hibit for the 
‘first . timé, -a 
machine -f or 
‘embo's S = 
ing ve r y a 
| large type 7) 

for news- | 
| d.-¢..0,,1 €xitaes 

lists: - Comé 


Style ‘“tH”—motor driven Addresser rat 
Equipped with one-sixth horse power motor and m and have 


counter, Prints addresses for mailer strip on paper 
in rolls, office proof for reference, newspapers and 
publications directly on margin, cut wrappers, enve- 
lopes, bills, statements or anything to be addressed. 
Capacity 10,000 addresses on mailer strip or proof 
per hour, 3,000 addresses on anything hand fed 
per hour. 


POLLARD-ALLING MANUF ACTURING CO. 


Addressing, Mailing, Listing Machines 
220-230 W. 19th St. New York City y 


Visit our exhibit in the White and Gold Room, Waldorf Hotel, during | 
A, N. P. A. Convention 
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Imperial Plus Metal Plan 


Becomes Standard Practice 


Y [ ‘HOUSANDS of publishers now consider the Imperial 
Plus Metal Plan as standard practice in their shops. 


Experience has taught them that the Plus Plan is the 
best means of keeping their type metal at its highest point 
of efficiency at all times, thereby adding years of working 
life to their metal. They find it economical and depend- 
able. Many publishers tell us the Plus Plan has improved 
the appearance of the paper. These are the reasons why 
publishers consider the Plus Plan standard practice. 


Here are the mastheads of a few of the thousands of 
newspapers that use the Plus Plan as standard practice in 
their shops. Please remember that no paper is too large 
or too small, either in size of shop or circulation for the 
Plus Plan to service its type metal economically. 


If you are not using the Plus Plan, write and let us send 
you a copy, or better still, talk to our representative when 


next he calls. 


THE IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Philadelphia Cleveland New York Chicago 


THE DAYTON JOURNA 


WESTBROOK PEGLER ON WHAT PRICE GLORY SWEEPSTAKES 
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FAKING BY FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS AND 


UNRELIABLE NEWS SOURCES SCORED 


(Abstract of remarks on “Newspaper 
Ethics,” by John H. Fahey, publisher of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, 
before First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists, Washington, April 9). 
iPHE greatest single influence on inter- 

national relations today is that of 
the press. It is greater now than it 
ever has _ been 
and it will be 
greater in the 


future than in 
the past. 

The war dem- 
onstrated the tre- 
mendous power 
of the press as 
never before in 


history it. re- 
vealed great un- 
developed _reser- 
voirs of power, 
which, even those 
most . familiar 
with the mys- 
teries of its in- 
fluence, did not understand. It represents 
now the greatest single institution in ex- 
istence, having opportunity to influence 
the peoples of the world for right or 
wrong. The daily newspaper 1s the popu- 
lar university for millions of people. 


Joun H. FAaHrey 


{L wonder sometimes ‘if we fully 
realize as reporters, editors and pub- 
lishers, the responsibility which rests 


upon us—the effect upon the public mind 
and on human happiness of our daily 
efforts. Are we discharging this re- 
sponsibility, in the international field, as 
well as we should? I regret to say I 
do not think we are. 

Of all of the factors which make for 
better understandings or for miusunder- 
standings between the people of different 
nations, the character of the news ex- 
changed and of editorial comment, un- 
doubtedly, has the most important 
influence. It is the duty of those of us 
who participate in this conference, to 
constantly exert our efforts to consolidate 
the victories of peace we have already 
won. There is no public service we can 
render of such importance. 

For these reasons it seems to me that 
the question of adherence to the highest 
ethical standards of journalism in cor- 
respondence concerning European con- 
ditions and the relations of the Western 
Hemisphere and Europe, is worthy of 
special consideration. 

I do-not wish to be unduly critical, 
but nevertheless, it is my firm convic- 
tion aS a newspaper man, that the gen- 
eral character of the correspandence 
which has come to this country from 
Europe since the war and especially 
during the last six years, as well.as that 
which has gone to Europe from the 
United States, is far from creditable to 
our profession and is susceptible of 
great improvement. I speak only of 
Europe and the United States, because, 
perhaps, there is less risk of being mis- 
understood. It is also true that my 
knowledge of news conditions as between 
Europe and the Central and South 
American countries is very limited. 

I am well aware that the service ren- 
dered to North American newspapers 
from Europe by some of the responsible 
press associations has been excellent. 
Indeed, I think they offer very little 
room for criticism. I have a profound 
respect, too, for the careful work of 
a limited number of experienced special 
correspondents. Nevertheless, it is my 
opinion that the writings of an undue 
proportion of correspondents serving the 
North American papers from Europe, 
has been irresponsible, sensational, and 
superficial in extreme. Too many of 
them have devoted themselves to striv- 
ing for first page “stories” where none 
existed, and manufacturing suspicions 
out of half truths when any calm ex- 
amination of the facts would prove the 
falsity of their statements. I believe that 
most of this is due to lack of training, 
ignorance on the part of the correspond- 
ents of the problems concerning which 


they write, and unwillingness to really 
work and study the questions they are 
assigned to cover. 

Abroad, there are too many newspaper 
men who are dealing with the great af- 
fairs of nations and peoples with a care- 
lessness and abandon that would never 
be permitted by their editors in work 
under closer supervision. It is possible 
to perpetrate comparatively harmless 
“fakes” at home, although self-respect- 
ing publishers refuse to tolerate them, 
but the circulation by the press of false- 
hoods and unwarranted insinuations 
cabled from abroad, the- only effect 
which is to produce ill feeling, too often 
brings results far beyond the first re- 
action. Our public is victimized by the 
constant use of words and phrases em- 
ployed by our correspondents without 
due consideration. .All too frequently 
when an important international confer- 
ence is in progress, the representative 
of one nation who quietly sits down 
with another in an attempt to get his 
point of view is pictured as engaged in 
“intrigue” or “secret diplomacy.” The 
necessary discussion in committee ses- 
sions of different points of view is con- 
stantly. described as “bickering.” The 
unwillingness of statesmen charged with 
grave responsibilities to sit in open con- 
vention in the presence of three or four 
hundred newspaper men when attempt- 
ing to negotiate understandings, is con- 
cealment of important .facts from the 
public. That old time friend “it is 
believed in official circles” covers a mul- 
titude of sins in the work of many 
correspondents and too often it happens 
that our journalistic experts on foreign 
affairs interview each other and then 
interpret the minds of political leaders 
with that well worn introduction “it 
may be stated authoritatively.” 

If more of our American and 
European publishers would attend a few 
important international conferences and 
observe for themselves coldly and with- 
out prejudice the activities of a con- 
siderable number of the foreign corre- 
spondents, they would have no difficulty 
in understanding the distrust of their 
work which exists amongst many 
statesmen. 

Responsibility for international preju- 
dices and misunderstandings does not, of 
course, rest entirely with the faking 
correspondent, culpable as he is. The 
sensational politician, sometimes  self- 
seeking and sometimes merely  ill-in- 
formed, is one of the chief factors. He 
can almost-always be stampedaed by a 
clever reporter into a hasty and unwar- 
ranted statement about the methods and 
motives of political leaders of another 
nation. The correspondents covering 
international political events well know 
the temperamental characteristics of 
some so-called statesmen whom they can 
usually goad into “making a story” out 
of very thin material and: the result sel- 
dom conduces to international friendship 
and good will. 

We are all equally familiar with the 
trick of quoting the sensational editorial 
utterances of an unimportant newspaper 
and making it appear as a serious ex- 
pression of national sentiment. 

I am well aware that there is often 
a twilight zone between the fields of 
legitimate and illegitimate news. There 
are times when some of the things to 
which I have referred represent news 
factors of unquestioned legitimacy to 
some degree, but I maintain that there 
are today too many correspondents who 
overstep the lines of legitimacy with 
reckless disregard of the ethics of this 
profession. For one, I believe that many 
practices still prevalent in international 
correspondence are unjustifiable and 
should be discouraged if the newspapers 
of the world intend to serve the pressing 
needs of humanity and to aid in con- 
structive, useful upbuilding of tolerance 
and good will. 

In the United States at least, exag- 
gerated competition and undue haste, 
which provoke inaccuracy, are the chief 
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causes of such unsatisfactory conditions 
as exist. 

Finally the responsibility for -better 
service rests not with the correspondents 
in foreign lands, often poorly paid and 
inadequately instructed, but with the 
editors and publishers at home whose 
duty it is to see that the news from 
abroad is as truthful and dependable as 
that gathered in the local field. : 

We have a right to take pride in 
the great gains we have made in the 
last generation but we should not be 
satisfied until as a result of better plan- 
ning, better training, greater vision and 
more thorough study we have made in- 
ternational news and ‘comment incom- 
parably superior to that of the. present 
day. 

The world needs and craves friend- 
ship, confidence and prosperity. There 
is no force on earth which can do 
more to make them possible than the 
press. In this new day now dawning, 
therefore, let us resolve to recognize 
and remedy our own shortcomings; let 
us lead the way toward better under- 
standings between all peoples and _ insist 
that no profession shall maintain higher 
principles of ethics and morality. 


EXPANSION DRIVE PROGRESSES 


Local Advertising Clubs Rallying to 


Support A. A. C. W. 


Local advertising clubs throughout the 
country are rallying to support the ex- 
pansion campaign of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, Earl Pear- 
son, A. A.C. W. manager, announced this 
week. An appropriation of $500,000 is 
sought. 

The Advertising Club of Boston, of 
which W. F. Rogers, advertising director 
of the Boston Transcript, is president, 
held a banquet April 14, to discuss means 
of raising the minimum of $10,000 this 
local group has pledged to aid the parent 
association. The Advertising Club of 
New York has started raising a $100,000 
fund. 

This week the Advertising Club of 
Hartford, Conn., pledged itself to raise 
$3,000. 

Mr. Pearson and Ed Green, director 
of the National Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., are scheduled to attend a joint meet- 
ing of the directors of the’ Adcraft Club, 
Detroit, and the Detroit Better Business 
Bureau to be held April 22-23 to discuss 
the expansion campaign. 


Western N. Y. Publishers Meeting 


Members of the Western New York 
Publishers’ Association were to hold a 
two-day convention in Rochester on 
Friday and Saturday of this week. af: 
Harvey Bachus of the Andover. News 
was to speak on “Printing Costs” and 
Bristow Adams of the New York State 
College of Agriculture was to give an 
analysis of newspapers of the district 
included in the association. Entertain- 


ment was to be provided at the Eastman 
Kodak plant. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Arthur Capper 


ENATOR ARTHUR  CAPPER| 
owner of the Topeka. Daily Capita! 
and other publications too numerous {| 
mention, takes great pleasure in finanecin{) 
pig and calf clubs for the country ‘boys 
poultry and cooking clubs for the countr 
girls and contests and picnics for th 
Topeka school kids, but there is on 
class of kids that he has learned to watel| 
aS caddies. And thereby hangs || 
tale, sph: 
When Capper was governor of Kan 
sas he took up golf. The Topeka Cou 
try club maintained about a dozen caddie| 
at that time. One day late in Decembe| 
the governor told the grounds keeper | 
have each of the caddies come to th’ 
state house the day before Christmas (| 
receive a little present with his com’ 
pliments, | 
On the appointed day he laid in a sup| 
ply of $2 bills and told his secretary t| 
“send in” any boys that showed up durin 
the day. Soon thereafter the boys begai 
to drift in, at first one at a time, then | 
pairs, then in platoons. The boys range’ 
in ages from 3 to 30 years. They al| 
admitted they were caddies at the Coun 
try club. The governor, every few min 
utes, would send down to his newspape. 
plant for a new supply of $2 bills. ) 
Finally when the office doors wer 
closed for the day the clerks cast 1 
the figures and found that 486 caddie 
had ‘tapped the governor for Christma) 
presents. Governor Capper stood thi 
gaff; he even smiled about it. But sinc 
that time he has been handing out hi) 
Christmas remembrances to the caddie) 
right on the golf links. an 


Shields Heads S. F. News Writers | 


The San Francisco Newspaper Men’: 
Club, at its eleventh annual meeting | 
March 30, elected Hale M. Shields presi: 
dent; Richard Jones, vice-president, 
James J. Morris, secretary; Edward A 
Morphy, treasurer. 


538 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


| 


] 


We say we have the solution to 
a newspaper publishers checking 
proof problem—and as proof | 
we need only pointtoour 

list of 276 


| 
: 
| 
subscribers. 


79 Madison Avenue ~ 
NEW YORK 
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ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


CHAIRMAN, COSMOS EDITORIAL NEWS BOARD 


Fifty famous men and women, leaders in every field of world progress, sup- 
ply a daily six hundred word news editorial. In last week’s releases, each 

on a big subject in the news, were Nicholas Murray Butler, Sir Charles 
| Higham, Bishop Manning, Dr. Georg Bernhard, editor-in-chief of the Ber- 

lin “Vossische Zeitung” (on “Germany’s Policy based on Locarno”), 

William J. Burns, Luther Burbank (his last article, giving his Creed of 
| Happiness ), and Robert Underwood Johnson. Immediate action is advised 
| if your territory is still open. Special Offer during A. N. P. A. Convention. 
| Call at Cosmos Headquarters at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Tom Masson 
on Books 


The brilliant Masson, long Man- 
aging Editor of “Life,” begins 
a bright and humorous weekly 
column on the New Books. Not 
reviews or literary ‘gossip but 
Tom Masson—that’s all. And 
this will have a radio hook-up 
—something brand ‘new. 


William H. Crawford 
Things Never Told 
About 

. Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleveland, 


Bismarck, Mussolini and scores 

‘of the most famous men and 
women in the world. A great 
weekly series by the famous in- 
terviewer. 


SPECIAL EXTRA!! “BUFFALO BILL” by his sister (Julia Cody Goodman), 
in collaboration with John P. Miles 


Here, at last, is the great romantic story of 
the frontier, centering in its immortal hero, 
Buffalo Bill. Full of incident, adventure, 


Other Great Cosmos Features 


Frank Parker Stockbridge 
Florida After the Boom 


What has happened and what 
is left, now that the collapse has 
come. The real truth about 
Florida in a series of seven vivid 
articles, based on closé-up sur- 
vey just completed. Jllustrated 
with new pictures. 


Oscar Wilde’s 
Letters to Sarah 


Bernhardt 
Published now for the first 
time. Brilliant epigrams on 


love and philosophy by the 
famous poet. No such series has 
appeared since Wilde’s tragic 
death. Four installments. 


family tradition, and frontier color. 
series for immediate release. 


A great 


SPECIAL CONVENTION OFFERS—To _intro- 


Galli-Curci’ s—“ Adventures "Round the World” 

| Stefansson’s—“The Great Arctic Highway” 
David Belasco’s—“Dramatic Reminiscences” 

Constance Talmadge’s—“The Flapper’s Notebook” 


Three Fine Comics—“Telling Tommy,” “Good Scout 
Andy,” and “Folding Fun.” 


duce Cosmos Quality Features to every newspaper, 
unusual offers will be made during A.N.P.A. Week 
at Cosmos Headquarters at the Waldorf-Astoria or 
at our offices. 


Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., 9 £. 37th st, N. Y. City 
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JOURNALISM SCHOOLS SHOULD DEVELOP 
TRAINED INVESTIGATORS SEEKING FACTS 


(Excerpts from an address on “Objec- 
tives of the Schools of Journalism” by 
Nelson Antrim Crawford before First 
Pan American Congress of Journalists, 
Washington, April 7-13.) 


THE school of journalism, in stating 

its objectives, often encounters mis- 
understanding from at least two quarters. 
The _ university 
faculty, or -at 
least the older 
and more con- 
servative mem - 
bers of it, feel 
that it is too prac- 
tical, too much 
concerned with 
technique, too 
greatly inclined to 
teach _— students 
how to make a 
living rather than 
how to live. On 
the other hand, 
practicing news- 
paper men critic- 
ize the school of journalism on the 


N. A. CrawForp 


ground that it is theoretical, that it sends . 


out men and women who are upholders 
of fine-spun theories rather than “merely 
good reporters.” 

The school of journalism must have as 
one of its objectives sound training in 
the technique of journalism. 

What the technique of journalism com- 
prises, is not wholly clear to many who 
argue about it, especially in academic 
halls. It is often discussed as if it con- 
sisted wholly in the technique of writing. 
“Why not merely give the student good 
training in the English department, in- 
stead of a course in journalism?” is a 
question often asked. It is true that 
ability to write is essential to the jour- 
nalist. Moreover, he must be able to write 
in certain well-defined forms, such as the 
news story, the feature article, the edi- 
torial. 

The technique of journalism, however, 
involves much more than merely the 
technique of writing and editing. Essen- 
tial to useful journalism are incontro- 
vertible facts and sound conclusions from 
those facts. The journalist is no mere 
repeater of talk; he is, or should be, a 
trained investigator seeking facts. This 
means that the school of journalism must 
train the student in standards of evidence, 
in order that he may be able to separate 
the true from the false, the sound from 
the specious. It must also insure that he 
shall gain a broad familiarity with sub- 
jects of human signficance, and interest, 
including the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, and the arts, in order that he 
may not be led by ignorance into in- 
accurate or even ludicrous comment. 

Nor is it too much to expect that the 
school of journalism shall, so far as a 
school can do so, strive to develop in the 
student the qualities necessary for suc- 
cessful converse with people, since the 
journalist must obtain the mass of his 
current information through direct con- 
tact with people and since the success of 
his work is measurable by his ability to 
reach the public with the truth. 

A further objective of the school of 
journalism consists in the development 
of the professional spirit on the part of 
its students. To this end the history of 
journalism, the biographies of great 
journalists, and the ethical principles that 
should govern the profession, are em- 
phasized. An effort is made to show the 
student that in his career he cannot be 
merely an individualist, upholding what 
personal principles he can, but that there 
must be a professional esprit de corps, 
that the individual must function as an 
integral part of an organism dedicated 
to the maintenance of specific standards 
and the upholding of specific ideals, and 
that in turn he shall be able to draw upon 
the. resources of this organism. Indi- 
viduality is a precious possession of the 
journalist, as it is of the lawyer, the 
physician, or the artist, but individuality 
is heightened, not lessened, by the main- 


tenance of professional standards and the 
professional spirit. 

The objectives of the school of jour- 
nalism, whether directed to the present 
and future members of the profession 
or to the public, have human connotations 
far beyond the immediate relations of the 
press. No one who observes the trend of 
the times can fail to appreciate that the 
steady growth of contemporary civiliza- 
tion is retarded chiefly by. unwillingness 
to face facts. The popular tendency is 
to apply the test of tradition, not the 
test of authenticity or the test of experi- 
ment. The average citizen today bases 


April MB ige dh oee 

his politics, his religion, his social views, 
his economic attitude, on what his parents 
have held, or in some cases, on the op- 
posite of what his parents have held. He 
rationalizes instead of thinking things out, 
whereas the only useful type of thinking, 
the only type that will direct active life 
into productive channels, is that which 
faces the world as it is. The press has 
an unequaled opportunity to re-educate 
the public on this realistic basis. Here, 
indeed, is an ultimate objective to which 
the day-by-day objectives of the school 
of journalism in cooperation with the 
press steadily tend. This ultimate objec- 
tive is a world which realistically and 
courageously faces facts. 

What makes the farm-relief crisis so 
cruel in the lives of Congressmen is that 
they used to be able to stall such things 
off with free garden seed.—Dallas News. 


New Ad Group Publication 


The 1,800 members of the Advertisi 
Council of the Chicago Association 
Commerce have a new monthly bullet | 
known as Advertising Council Neu 
Paul. S. Van: Auken, secretary of ¢| 
council’s. exeeutive board, is edit 
March, 1926, was the first issue. 


Asa M. Jenkins Dies 


Asa M. Jenkins, 60,: for more thi 
10 years foreman of the compésing rog 
of the New York Times, is dead. B 
fore joining the Times, he was forem) 
of the composing rooms of fhe 
delphia Public Ledger and the Chati 
nooga Times. He retired from then 
York Times nearly 8 years ago. 


Read Epitror & PuBLIsHER $4 a ye 


‘Papers 


large and small use 


C-H Conveyors 
& 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, O. 


- « 7,800 


—Star and Beacon . 9,500 
Athens, O. 
—Messenger... 10,000 


Baltimore Sun . . . 130,000 


Birmingham Pro- 
gressive Farmer 455,000 


Boston Post ... . 380,000 
Chicago Daily News 395,000 
Chicago Tribune. . 700,000 


Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ... . - 200,000 


Dallas News... 75,000 
Detroit News... « 295,000 
Fresno Bee. .... 26,000 


Indianapolis News . 127,000 
Kenosha News ... 10,000 
Kokomo Tribune. . 10,100 
Montreal Gazette 33,000 
New Orleans 
Times-Picayune . 80,000 


New York Times . . 365,000 
Ottowa Journal .. 5,900 
Palm Beach, Fla.Post 9,500 
Pasadena Star-News 17,200 
Phila. Bulletin . . . 525,000 
Pittsburgh Post . . 144,200 


St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat ... . 228,500 


Wilmington Journal 3,500 
and hundreds of others 


Circulation based on Jan. 1926 
Standard Rate and Data 


Descriptive literature on 

C-H conveyors, newspaper 

press control, control for job 

presses and other auxiliary 

equipment for thenewspaper 

plantwillbegladlysentupon 
request 


plant economy. 


More than 18 million 
papers a day 


are handled in this modern wa' 


EWSPAPERS with circulations as low as 5,000— 

as well as the largest papers in the land—have 
found this modern equipment for getting papers from 
the press, neatly, quickly and without waste, a real 


A C-H sales engineer will call at 
your request. Write or wire today 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
1203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


C-H Newspaper Conveyors provide 
organized dispatch in getting the 
papers from the Fake This saves 
plant waste and makes possible 
later news in every edition 


C-H Conveyors take the papers away just as fast as 
the press can run—in a steady stream, up, overhead, 
around corners, wherever they’ re wanted, and'puts them 
down in a neat pile—all counted ready for the wagons. 


That is why more than 18 million papers go over 
Cutler-Hammer Conveyors every day. You will find — 
it profitable to investigate their advantages. 


HAMMER 


Conveyors 
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115,000 
\ENING. 
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172 National Advertising, S11 


During March the Buffalo 
Times gained 39% in National 
advertising over that same month 
last year. 


This-is only natural as more 
and more advertisers and agencies 
realize the tremendous import- 
ance of the Buffalo Times in the 
Buffalo market. 


Buffalo. is a two paper city but 
if only one paper can be used at 
a time the Buffalo Times should 
be used in turn to an equal extent 
for it represents a market no sales 
manager can afford to slight. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


HELDING 
HAND 


Extends the helping hand 
to national advertisers in 


BUFFALO. 


It is big enough to do a 
job alone and willing to 
do it right. 


San Francisco 
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CANADA NEWSPRINT GROWTH A TRADE MARVE 


Expansion So Rapid Conservative Elements Fear Overproduction — 25 Mills Now Operating Hay 
5,700 Ton Capacity Per Day—To Add 17 New Machines This Year 


XPANSION in the newsprint manu- 
facturing industry in Canada is one 
of the phenomena of the day in the indus- 
trial life of the Dominion. Viewed for 
a time by Canadians with a certain amount 
of confidence and pride, there is perhaps 
a tendency at present among the more 
conservative element in the country. to 
question the wisdom of the rapid develop- 
ment now going on and in prospect. This 
has two angles, the one of perhaps more 
immediate interest connected with the 
effect of increased production on prices 
and consequently on the financial stand- 
ing of the industry; the other of more re- 
mote, yet none the less serious conse- 
quence, bearing on the question of ulti- 
mate wood supply. 

The physical position of the industry 
at the present time may be briefly sum- 
marized, There are approximately 25 
mills manufacturing newsprint in Canada 
and these had at January 1, 1926, a com- 
bined capacity of 5,700 tons a day. Addi- 
tions scheduled for 1926 include 17 ma- 
chines with a capacity of 1,640 tons. These 
are being installed by the following com- 
panies: 


Canadian International Paper 


Keewatin Lumber Co., 


Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp...+--+++--++005 
Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp.....+-++++++0+- 
Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp......-++-+++++> 
Port Alrred Pulp & Paper Corp....--.++-++-+++> 
Powell River Co., Limited........+-.+-++++-++> 
Powell River Co., i i Cronies een rig o OOM BOOM a 
Belgo Canadian Paper C0.....-seeseeeeeeeseeees 
Belgo Canadian Paper C0....-..eeeeeee re eseeees 
Manitoba Paper Co0....-..-eeeeere eee r cece ceress 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills.....-+-eeeeee eer secre 


Fort Frances Pulp & Paper C0....+e.+seeeeeeeees 


By the addition of these machines the 
capacity of the industry will be brought 
up to 7,340 tons a day. Beyond this poin*, 
information becomes rather vague, though 


the indications are that in 1927 nearly as 


many machines will be_installed. The 
Canadian International Paper Company 
are well ahead with their 400-ton mill at 
West Templeton, Que., and are conclud- 
ing arrangements for the establishment of 
a large mill in the vicinity of Grand 
Falls, N. B. Associated with them in 
the development of Grand Falls will be 
the Fraser Companies Limited, who also 
propose to enter the newsprint manufac- 
turing field. The Bathurst Company, 
Limited, have plans to enlarge their mill 
at Bathurst, N. B., from 65 to 265 tons, 
while another Maritime Province develop- 
ment that is talked about is the establish- 
ment at Liverpool, N. S., by the McLeod 
Pulp & Paper Company of a large news- 
print mill. The Thunder Bay Paper 
Company, Limited, in Northern Ontario 
are exnected to have at least one of four 
100-ton machines in operation in 1927. 
Developments are also expected in the 
case of the Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Limited, Fort William, and more capacity 
will be in operation at Kenora. The 
Manitoba Paper Company’s 250-ton mill 
will be completed. On the Pacific Coast, 
at least two projects for paper mills are 
in contemplation 

It was the view of the president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Frank W. Clarke, at the last annual mee*- 
ine of that organization in January, that 
there was no real reason for viewing the 
situation with concern. He said: “There 
is a tendency on the part of some to 
confuse the ratio of increased production 
in Canada with the ratio of world pro- 
duction, while, as a matter of fact, the 
increase of newsprint production outside 
of Canada is very considerably less than 
the increased rate of consumption. This, 
I believe, accounts for the fact that the 
often-expressed fear of an over-production 
of newsprint has in the past not been 
realized. It is true that at one time dur- 


ing the year the demand for newsprint 


Cossnincceinis. core 
Canadian International Paper ©0..--.-+-.+-+ss00: 
Canadian International Paper C0...--.+++++-++++- 
FEONOL A oi ayo nie oiatelyie's sis lorste a 


fell off somewhat, but a reaction fol-largely in future productivity. It means 


lowed during the last quarter and condi- 
ticns so improved as to absorb the entire 
output. The immediate future offers good 
promise of continued absorption. It has 
been demonstrated more and more every 
day that investments in advertising space 
are very profitable, and with the volume 
of advertising now carried by the news- 
papers showing no signs of diminishing, 
there is little reason to fear any immediate 
trouble from over-production so far as 
the newsprint mills of this country are 
concerned ” 

On the other hand and more recently 
the Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 
which may be regarded as the unofficial 
mouthpiece of the paper manufacturers of 
the Dominion, sees cause for anxiety in 
the manner in which increasing production 
is leading to price-cutting. It said edi- 
torially on April 1: “A great deal of 
the underlying cause of price uncertainty, 
and the troubles that come with price- 
cutting could be avoided if the increase in 
production were kept somewhere within 
the limits of the known or probable in- 
crease in demand. When we consider that 


No. Capacity Date 
solace 1 85 tons February 
Ae ot 1 85.8, * March 
Ac oc 2 BOs 1s April 
wienate 1 125 4S March 
iaiete 1 LCOL SS May 
Brio 1 100.—s “* August 
aire al LOO ="*s October 
Ast 1 LOOT sae December 
amos q 100; * July 
are 1 LOOw ace September 
see ak 1007 October 
Brae 1 100) > = December 
aserurs 1 100, December 
SOUT 2 150 December 
acetate 1 12017 eS December 
17 1,640 ** 


practically all of the additional newsprint 
will come from extensions to mills now 
operating, it seems rather foolish that 
the managers of these mills have not 
come together and arrived at some kind 
of an arrangement that would stabilize 
the development of the industry. And it 
is in the best interest of the country that 
they should do so.” 

Unquestionably the industry is expand- 
ing on the strength of expectations of 
ever-increasing demand from American 
publishers. Production in 1925 amounted 
to 1,522,217 tons, which compared with 
1,530,318 tons by U. S. mills. Of this 
total 1,401,655 tons were exported, 1,320,- 
602 tons or 94 per cent going to the 
United States. This was an increase of 
127,971 tons over the amount shipped to 
the U. S. in 1924. While it is true that 
a certain amount of paper is being ship- 
ped to other countries and that this may 
be increased somewhat, it is regarded as 
doubtful whether an outlet for more than 
150,000 tons can be found in this direc- 
tion. As for the domestic market, Can- 
ada’s consumption only runs to about 130,- 
000 tons per annum and, owing to lack 
of expansion in business, there has been 
no increase for several years and there 
is little immediate prospect of any great 
erowth in demand. It is therefore to the 
United States that the Canadian industry 
must look for the absorption of the 
rapidly increasing tonnage. Will United 
States newspapers continue to grow in 
size, in numbers and in circulation suffi- 
ciently to warrant the expansion? That 
is the problem. 

In the meantime, Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers have been seriously can- 
vassing the price situation. The cut from 
$70 to $65 a ton, effective this year, is 
held to have been both foolish and un- 
necessary. To quote the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine again,—“This ill-considered cut, 
that took effect on January 1, means that 
many companies can only meet the figure 
by cutting expenses at every possible 
point. This will mean the discharge of 
men whose services are not altogether 
measured in present production, but 


abandoning long term plans for forest 
management, and the spoiling of many 
acres of timberland to get cheap pulpwood 
for present needs. It means making the 
price of newsprint to the consumer in- 
evitably higher than would ultimately be 
the case if a fairly high and satisfactory 
price were maintained from year to year, 
and an increasing, or at least a definite, 
proportion of this were invested in forest 
conservation.” 

The drop from $70 to $65 means a loss 
to the paper manufacturers of over seven 
million dollars a year and this, it is 
claimed, will prevent the setting aside of 
proper amounts for depreciation and wood 
maintenance, as well as making it diff- 
cult for some companies to pay divi- 
dends. Emphasis is laid on the impor- 
tance of conserving the wood supply as a 
protection not alone to the paper manutac- 
turer but to the publisher with his large 
investment in plant, machinery and good- 
will, and this, it is asserted, is being 
jeopardized through price reduction. 


There is exported from Canada an- 
nually to the United States a consider- 
able quantity of pulpwood and for some 
time there has been an argument as to 
the desirability of taking steps, by impos- 
ing an embargo or an export tax, to put a 
stop to this export, reserving the wood 
for Canadian mills. It is wood that is 
cut from privately-owned lands, the vari- 
ous provinces having long since prohibited 
the export of wood cut on crown lands. 
It will be recalled that a Royal Commis- 
sion investigated the question a year or 
two ago but made no definite recommenda- 
tions, declaring that it was a matter for 
the Government to decide. The Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association went on 
record in 1925 in favor of an adequate 
export duty on all logs and pulpwood ex- 
ported from Canada, the proceeds of such 
tax to be devoted as far as possible to 
the conservation and protection of forests ; 
this resolution was reaffirmed in 1926. 
Then to meet the agitation for an em- 
bargo or export tax, the Canadian Pulp- 
wood Association was formed, with a 
membership made up principally of pulp- 
wood exporters, and this organization has 
been carrying on propaganda work of an 
aggressive character during the past two 
years. 

The situation today is that, while a 
few advocates of an embargo continue to 
carry on an agitation through letters to 
the press, the question is not a live issue. 
So far as the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association is concerned, it has taken no 
further action to bring its resolution offi- 
cially to the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The belief is fairly widespread 
that, with the increase in the number of 
pulp and paper mills in Canada and the 
consequent enlarged demand for pulp- 
wood, exports will gradually diminish 
without the application of any artificial 
means of restriction. As it is, the quan- 
tity of pulpwood is not increasing to any 
alarming extent. The following shows 
the movement, in cords :— 


Used in 

Production Canada Exported 
Mich retain 1,825,085 482,777 842,308 
VOLS” Teretete sere 2,144,064 1,109,034 1,035,030 
1918 ....... 3,560,280 2,210,744 1,349,536 
ALOLO)  (aeeteis: esa; 3,498,981 2,428,706 1,070,275 
LDZ0) Wesiets eae 4,024,826 2,777,422 1,247,404 
TOOT) « Sree 3,273,181 2,180;578 1,092,553 
1922.00.06 3,920,940 2,912,608 1,011,332 
LOLS: See 4,648,663 3,264,433 1,384,230 
LOD 4 ss cielereicny 4,647,201 8,316,951 1,330,250 
ORAS icc coty (not available) 1,423,502 


So far as Canada’s resources in pulp- 
wood are concerned, the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed two years ago to investi- 
gate the subject reported a total stand 
of species ordinarily used for pulp of 
1,418 million cords, but of this only 630 
cords were considered accessible. This 
amount would supply the present annual 
cut of 4,650,000 cords for 135 years, leav- 
ing ample time for renewal. The estimate, 


however, includes 194 mullion cords) 
poplar and Jack pine, very little of wh} 
is now used in Canadian mills, and pr) 
ably only half this quantity will | 
utilized for pulp. Assuming that 50) 
new sources may meanwhile be m) 
accessible, it is dowbtful whether m) 
than 600 million cords of usable pulpwi' 
are in sight at present, disregard! 
natural increment. In the meantime, {| 
supply is being annually depleted by f 
insects, decay and cutting for other p 
poses, so that there is an annual de 
tion exceeding 20 million cords. Ij 
continues, 30 years will see the last 
the present merchantable stand. But 
cutting of pulpwood is expanding andd 
ing the last 17 years it has increased) 
an average rate of 210,000 cords per) 
num. If this rate of increase contin 
the cut in 1930 will be 5,750,000 cords¢ 
in 1940, 7,850,000 cords. 

On the other hand, Roland D. Craig) 
the Dominion Forestry service says, “C 
ada is fortunate in having more tl 
sufficient land to meet any demands wh 
are likely to be made on them, if # 
are properly handled. About 1,200) 
square miles is primarily forest land ; 
of this about one-half is so located t 
the timber can be economically grown: 
utilized. An annual increment of onl 
cubic feet per acre on this accessible a 
would supply our present industrial ¢ 
domestic requirements. Fifteen cubic 
per acre should leave a sufficient mar 
for unavoidable loss from fire, insects ¢ 
disease. Twenty-five cubic feet wo 
allow for a very large increase im | 
consumption...... The forests of C 
ada have wonderful recuperative pow 
in spite of the use and misuse to wh 
they have been subjected.” 

Some progress is being made towa) 
the application of improved silviculti 
practice. Old Dominion forest reser 
every timber sale is now made uni 
specific cutting regulations and four 
serves have been placed under worki 
plans to be operated on a felling bud, 
determined by rate of growth. In Brit 
Columbia, complete utilization, which 
the best means of securing desirable 
production, is required on all timber sa 
In Quebec, and Ontario all recent sa 
limit the cut to a proportion of the e 
mated annual growth. Pulp and pa 
companies are gradually and system 
cally adopting improved methods wh 
will ensure adequate reproduction ¢ 
each year sees more attention paid. 
fire protection. The work of sueh 
ganizations as the Dominion Fores 
Association, the Dominion Fire Prey! 
tion Association and various provi 
bodies is unquestionably haying am. 
fluence for good and tending to br 
about a strong public opinion on the st 
ject: 


Ontario Publishers Hold Meeting 


The Ontario Daily Newspaper Pt 
lishers Association were in session 
Toronto on March 29 when they hea 
representations from J. T. Crowd 
president of the Retail Merchants Asi 
ciation of Canada, as to the desirabil 
of supporting the movement agai 
price cutting, F. H. Leslie, Neage 
Falls Review, discussed church advert 
ing. The meeting considered chain st 
advertising, standard retail rate card a 
co-operation between the provine 
dailies and advertising agencies. 
advertising agents were present. 


N. Y. Times Prints 60-Page Paper 


The New York Times on April 60 
lished the second largest week-day pal 
in its history, totaling 60 pages, with 
columns of advertising. The record wet 
day edition was published Jan. 12, 19 
during Automobile Show Week. #1 
issue ran 66 pages, with 369 columns: 
advertising. ¥ 


JDGE LIMITS WRITERS 
| THEN RELENTS 


‘der Forbidding Reporters to Print 
Names of Jurors in Pueblo Trial 
Rescinded When Case 
Opened 


Newspaper men, covering the cases 
uinst bankers prosecuted in connection 
wh the failure of the Globe National 
Bak of Denver, were given instructions 
b U. S. Judge Foster J. Symes not to 
lish names of jurors, even after the 
jes are selected, and to make no com- 
it whatever on the cases except to state 
i bare facts as revealed in the court- 
¢m. 

‘lowever, when the case was called 
Aril 12, Judge Symes freely gave out 
newspaper men the complete panel of 
ors after the case was under way. 
¢ reason for this reversal of the 
yge’s earlier order was not learned. 
jorters meticulously observed, how- 
ar, the Judge’s further order that edi- 
cal comment be omitted from their 
ties and that only the facts in the 
22 as brought out in court be published. 
he cases, through the upshot of a 
Jiver bank failure, are being tried in 
A district court at Pueblo, Col., “as a 
traution to make certain that the Den- 
ebankers will have a fair and impartial 
il,” Judge Symes announced. The un- 
sul newspaper ruling issued to reporters 
inspired by the same desire for fair- 
& to the accused, it was stated. 

idge Symes intimated also that any 
irter who disobeyed the court’s in- 
actions in the reporting of the case, 
dd be barred from the courtroom. 
(also intimated that he would cite 
lors before him for contempt in case 
iolation of the order. 


ROOSEVELT TO SPEAK 


fidy” Jr., Will Address Advertising 


| Bureau Banquet 


‘eodore Roosevelt, Jr., will be a 
eer at the annual banquet of the 
tau of Advertising of the American 
“spaper Publishers Association to be 
lin the Grand Ball Room, Waldorf- 
ria, April 22. 

pe speakers will be Rev. Dr. S. 
tes Cadman and Will Rogers. En- 
inment will be furnished by a double 
aet from the “Vagabond King.” 

le committee in charge of the bu- 
of which William F. Rogers, Bos- 
\ranscript, is chairman, is scheduled 
Md a meeting at the bureau’s New 
t headquarters, April 19. 


FLASHES 
ere ee ee el 
ssolini is demonstrating the fear- 


fects of allowing a traffic-cop com- 


to get the best of you.—Nashville 
ye 


re’s now a car to every five people, 


€ should limit each driver to four 
etians.—Manila Bulletin. 


order that the French public may 
‘istantly informed in the matter, the 
Mies might arrange to have confidence 

Briand on Monday, Wednesday 
‘riday, and none on Tuesday, Thurs- 
id Saturday. —Detroit News. 


f wages of sin now depend some- 
tn how much the confession maga- 
Sire paying.—_Memphis News-Scimi- 


h difficulty in uplifting drama is that 
k © want it purer don’t patronize 
Nh anyway.—Altoona Tribune. 

1 


obit enamels have been so im- 
in recent years it is said a wolf 
ting at a limousine door no longer 
she finish—Detroit News. 
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This New Service to 
The Nation’s Press 


HE editor who constantly studies his paper to see how he can turn out a better 
sheet realizes that its quality reflects the average of ability of his staff. He 
will improve his paper most noticeably not so much by the adoption of more 


progressive policies as by increasing the average of ability of the men who write his 
front page each day, or each week. 


A paper is no better than its editorial staff. Since editors frequently have their 
days occupied with more varied duties and civic demands than even the mayor has, 
they do not have time to train their staffs as they would like to. And with business 


interests and other papers constantly picking off the best reporters and copyreaders, the 
proper training of new men presents a serious problem. 


Men who come to the staff with some journalistic education, if they also have 
some natural ability, sometimes develop very well. Most new reporters, however, have 
not been able to get practical training of any sort and so commence as cubs; and in a 
busy shop most of their coaching comes in the form of reproof for mistakes. 


When the Newspaper Institute, a few months ago, announced its home study 
course in Newspaper Writing in the New York manner by the Copy Desk Method, 
it believed that most of the demand for this training would come from men and women 
outside the business who desired either to enter newspaper work or to become more 
proficient at general literary endeavors. 


Greatly to our surprise we have had many active newspaper men make inquiry 
about our course, have received much commendation for it from newspaper men, and 
have enrolled not a few who are studying it. This response has been indeed gratifying. 
We have been told that this crystallization of the best methods and manners of the New 
York press, assembled in this course for the first time they have been recorded anywhere, 
is regarded as an extremely valuable training and lexicon for the press at large. 


We have the indorsement and co-operation of leading members of the New York 
press in the administration of this course and desire that this newly-available training 
be made as useful as possible to the press everywhere. 


A. N. P. A. delegates are cordially invited to visit the Institute’s offices at Suite 
1108, 25 West 45th Street, to examine the course, to meet our officers and to ask for 
information regarding our plans and purposes. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 1108 ------—- SPECIAL PRESS REQUEST -————— 


Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 51 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 


Telephone: Bryant 0895 


members. 
If you do not have time to call at our INEIEC OT iccotgh caine, RANE om ed VICE so. a = 
offices and would like to recelve our litera- ET ane MEI 8 Ae eal Ae a ea 
ture, use coupon at right for this purpose. Paper SeEeRo Ne sie (ea) s loka) ae iereheatos ollie. sate.’ a) tee Mein ik osc ahve 
itv ..e kre ee eee SUPT Gidea? dele opel dee! 
—————————————— 


Please send me information regarding your Course 
in Newspaper Writing in the New York Manner by 
the Copy Desk Method, as offered to A. N. Py FAY 
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PUBLIC WAKING TO NEEDS 
OF FORESTRY 


(Continued from page 19) 


tures in Exports” (Saturday Evening, 
Post, April 10) calls lumber export a 
“romance”; its activities encircle the 
globe, our Federal Lumber Export Serv- 
ice is the largest in the world. We 
have a dozen commercial softwoods, two- 
thirds of our total lumber is of the 
lower grades and will increase as the 
logs grow smaller. Lumber export de- 
veloped mainly since the war. Lumber 
Division of Export Service makes re- 
ports that are textbooks for the loggers 
and millmen. It establishes connection 
for the trade and “helps combat propa- 
ganda circulated among foreign dealers 
that our forest resources will soon be 
exhausted,” and so forth. 

Marcosson further shows that since 
1922 we have come to dominate foreign 
markets with our doors, haye grown 
rapidly in export trade of wooden boxes 
(wooden boxes are now said to take 
8,000,000,000 cubic feet of our cut, more 
than twice the entire demand of our 
whole paper industry). We have more 
than one thousand exporters. Activity 
increased greatly when the service got 
us into the door export business. 

Marcosson ventures to state that this 
export business is a strong aid to 
national reforestation. One at once asks 
why. 

Obviously Marcosson does not state 
this ironically. The writer ventures to 
recall that one editor dared to write 
ironically that increase of slums and in- 
fant mortality would be a good thing 
since it would bring about elimination 
of slums by a burst of popular indigna- 
tion. 

Yes, speeding up this export might 
work beneficially for reforestation, pro- 
vided it roused our demand for proper 
handling of the lands and proper cutting 
and preservation of the forests. But why 
be so fatuous? The present writer does 
ask, both seriously and ironically, “Isn't 
this sport, this burning the ship to make 
it go faster?” 

Returning to Donovan once more. He 
does point out the real solution of the 
timber destruction matter. He quotes a 
logger. 

“T wonder if it is so important that 
we slaughter the last of these trees? 
Substitutes have been found. Twenty to 
twenty-five years from now, except for 
interiors, I doubt if lumber will be used. 
Must we go ahead and destroy all these 
remaining watersheds and playing places 
just when America is learning how to 
play? We must quit sometime. When 
we quit there will be just as many in- 
vestments to be lost as there are now. 

Serious things do not interest many 
of us, unless they touch our pocketbooks. 
Well, pretty soon, we may have a revolt 
of the playing children of the land. 
While we can replace lumber in build- 
ing, we cannot put God’s own acres of 
hills and trees in place. Not in a gen- 
eration or two generations. 

“Grays Harbor ships a billion feet a 
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year and boasts of it. Half the shippers 
lose money. They celebrate the billionth 
foot. They ought to hang up mourning 
formit:? 

Comment such as this from the so 
called “front line” merits acceptance. 

How can we reduce excessive cut of 
forest reserves? 

Hubert. Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, asks that all sale of government- 
owned timber be stopped for ten years. 
That’s interesting. The government 
timber supplies but five per cent or less 
of our lumber cut... While we would 
have better control of the then final re- 
serves, this would cripple the manage- 
ment of our Forest Service and remove 
the one real example of well-managed 
forests cutting only the matured crops. 

The remedy is to be found only in 
a much more drastic and rapid reduction 
in forest cut now and henceforward. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, director. of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, pointed out 
the one really hopeful side of protection 
of forests by increasing use of the 
mineral products and steel. (Epiror & 
PusiisHer, April 18, 1925, Pp. 74-75.) 

Dr. Smith pointed out that had it not 
been for the change from the former 
large dependence on wood for engineer- 
ing and construction, we should have 
far smaller forest reserves than we have 
even now. 

He made clear that we were revamp- 
ing our material civilization by these 
newer products; that great increase of 
mechanical power and machine handling 
had given us the mastery and manage- 
ment of these materials. He showed that 
these materials fitted our growing de- 
mands and were far more permanent, 
that this demand was for permanency 
and fire safety so far as possible. 

Director Smith, speaking on the growth 
of mechanical power, first by coal and 
then by oil and water power, stated that 
our transportation, our engineering and 
our structural works were rebuilt en- 
tirely by the available power translated 
into terms of steel and the minerals. On 
the fuel item alone he gave credit to 
coal for having saved the forests from 
complete extinction like China’s. He 
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said that were we to return to wood 
fuel for locomotive power only we would 
consume all the standing cordwood and 
merchantable timber in thirteen years. 

He spoke of the thousands of every- 
day utensils that were once made almost 
entirely of wood that are now of the 
metals, showed that the real solution of 
the forest supply would be economic 
rather than merely political and urged, 
“Speed the day when we wake up to a 
full realization of the power of the 
mineral world to save the vegetable 
world from the vast burden of trying to 
house our nation.” He asked that we 
save our forests for the higher needs or 
higher utilization of that tree vegetable 
cellulose which supplies our greatest and 
most economic store of raw material for 
the new and marvelous uses that chem- 
istry is unloosing for our growing social 
and economic needs. 

In 1915 studies made by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Forest Serv- 
ice showed rates of change and gave 
fundamental and economic reason for the 
progress of change. Those are still good 
today and can be brought up to date 
by any thoughtful reader. 

The general tendency of the economic 
and other factors is apparently to de- 
crease the use of lumber in building 
construction. Lumber consumed in 
building in 1915 was 71 per cent of the 
total. It had fallen off fifteen per -cent 
in total volume since 1907. Per capita 
consumption had fallen from 516 board 
feet to about 375. 

President Coolidge told us recently 
that it had now fallen to below 300 
board feet and in some Eastern sections 
to 160 board feet. 

Continuing, the Forest Service report 


SCHOOL 
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of 1915, on the causes of change fro 
lumber and wood use, states substai 
tially that: 

The safety-first idea caused the chans 
to steel cars and has spread wide 
from that. ; | 

In building construction highly 1) 
creased demands for service in i| 
broadest sense, growing recognition |) 
the common fire menace and growi 
insistence on safety in building constru 
tion are leading reasons for the chang 

The use of competing materials w) 
ultimately depend mostly upon the 
utility, or service and ultimate cost 
compared with wood. . 

More than 75.per cent of the replace 
ment of lumber has taken place in spi 
of the higher initial cost of the cor 
peting materials. This holds true ge 
erally in transportation, ships, furnitu 
building construction and many oth 
fields. 

The growth in use of competing m 
terials is said to be due largely to thi 
aggressive advertising and telling t 
people. 

Lumber is suffering the competition 
competing materials such as pulpwo) 
for paper being able to outbid it for t 
timber supply. This increases the lm 
berman’s difficulties. 

The recent progress and change c 
be summed up by quoting a current par 
graph that covers the last fifteen yea 
This statement comes from within {| 
lumber industry and from an autho 
tative source: 

“In the last fifteen years act 
physical volume of building has 
creased 100 per cent, lumber has fal) 
off ten per cent in the softwoods @ 
30 per cent in the hardwoods, wher 
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brick has increased 100 per cent, cement 
130 per cent, structural steel 140 per 
cent, prepared roofing 300 per cent, steel 
frames and sash 400 per cent and wall 
board 300 per cent. In the last five 
years wood shingles have fallen off 25 
per cent while tile roofing has increased 
323 per. cent.” 

Adding this to the previous report of 
the Forest Service about brings this 
phase of the subject down to date. Mr. 
Donovan’s logger friend would like to 
read the above paragraph. It might 
prove a ray of hope to him, and a 
dromise of stoppage to the riotous waste 
of the effort to hold down costs and so 
yold markets by the practices now used 
n lumbering, leaving so much behind 
ind destroying the growing forest be- 
sause the industry cannot carry the bur- 
den of sustaining itself in this fierce 
struggle. 

One more reference to the power of 
‘turning public sentiment or rather the 
wakening of public common sense to 
iction is here given. 

In the Dec. 26 issue of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER was published an item regarding 
the interest in New York City in the 
jlanger of conflagration from excessive 
ireas of wooden buildings. 

This condition roused public interest 
luring the general public hearing on 
he housing question. The architects, fire 
lepartment officials, insurance engineers, 
imancing agencies and the State Hous- 
ng Commission, too, stand strongly 
igainst this vast growth of massed frame 
sonstruction. They have asked for new 
foning rules to stop future similar 
srowth. It was shown that over thirty 
housand such buildings were erected 
‘ach year, that the excessive risks both 
‘io the invested capital and the income- 
‘eturn strength of this capital was forc- 
ng excessive insurance margins, both 
igainst fire and for return of capital. 

This example of public interest is just 
me more indication of how the change 
f economic practices can work and does 
work out in large way the needed re- 
idjustment between forest drain and 
forest restoration. While there is no 
hought of effort to save forests, there 
Ss a manifest determination that it will 
Ye unwise to burn the forests in the 
orm of square miles of city dwellings. 

No such outburst of public interest 
‘an go unheeded. It is believed by the 
froups named that the correction will 
ve secured. The far-reaching influence 
ff such moves cannot be easily told. 
New York is builder of one-tenth of the 
ountry’s total. Others would follow. 

The advent of further competitors for 
vood pulp should be given brief notice 
ere and should be thoughtfully con- 
idered by those who wish to understand 
afluences affecting the forest industries. 
| “Rayon activity,’ it was recently 
(tated by a paper mill executive, “has 
oosted our prices on sulphite consider- 

bly. The effect of this new industry 
lay well be large.” 

A few condensed facts on rayon fol- 

w: World growth has been from 

000 tons in 1912 to 63,000 tons in 1924. 

‘he United States growth has been from 

00 tons in 1912 to 27,500 tons in 1925. 

Vorld output for 1926 is calculated at 

0 per cent above 1925. Actual capacity 

f European mills is stated to be planned 

) be doubled during 1926. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the rayon 

ital volume uses cotton linters; the 

ther 68 per cent uses spruce sulphite 
br its raw material. 

Rayon takes 2,000 pounds of sulphite 

id turns out 1,500 pounds of rayon. 

he sulphite pulp, at about four cents a 

sund, is turned into three-fourths of 

Pound of rayon worth about $2 a 
ound, 

The most ‘enthusiastic predicters of 

tyon growth have been surpassed by 

te actual growth. 

Hark back if possible to what was 

‘e public and the industries expectation 

} Maper use for wood pulp 50 vears ago. 

ind now look at the industry and its 

psition as regards pulpwood supplies. 

The demands or askings for reforesta- 

ym have heen beggarly. Therefore: 

ogress has not yet learned to respect 
restry projects as it could and should 

«d would. 

Just why the representatives of the 


Editor 
wood-using “industries should be so 
modest is not evident. 

The two main Census Groups of Indus- 
tries, “Paper and its Re-Manufacturers” 
and “Lumber and Its Re-Manufac- 
tures,” have combined capital investment 
of $5,000,000,000; employ 1,350,000 wage 


earners; pay wages in excess of $1,400,- 


000,000; include 75,000 ~ establishments 
and create an annual product valued at 
$5,578,055,000. 


But the chosen representatives of these 
groups go timidly to Washington and 
spend days asking for a paltry $40,000,- 
000 for a ten year new forest project. 
All are agreed that the very life of 
these industries depends upon a big pro- 
gram of new forests. All agree that 
the Federal policy and program sets the 
pace and is the real core of the whole 


movement. State and private policies 
follow the national. 
Congressman Haugen is justified in 


asking what the whole thing is going 
to cost. Any business man demands to 
know what he is entering upon when 
a business project is put up to him. 
Haugen does try to inoculate legislation 
and appropriations with some bacteria of 
business sense. 


& Publisher 
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There can be but one of two conclu- 
sions drawn. The first is that the ad- 
vocates of reforestation do not know 
what they want and therefore do not 
ask for it. The other is, that they do 
not dare to ask for it because the request 
would be so large that they fear failure. 
_ Puttering around on_ this project of 
interesting the United States in re- 
forestation will not get us far. We will 
be decades in getting a worth while 
definite program and policy established. 
It is high time for real reforestation 
friends to know what they want, recog- 
nize that the job is a big one and admit 
it; then get on the job and ask for a 
national policy and program that wil} 
get results. 

Although the writer has shown that 
the total results to date are negligible, 
he does not make any criticism of those 
who have obtained that progress. More 
credit to those few who have done it. 
They have worked in face of all the 
initial difficulties, the principal one being 
the inertia of the very industries they 
seek to aid. 

That the business interest and the 
moral responsibility of the publishers is 
second to none is obvious. Their op- 
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portunity to study and know the sub- 
ject and then tell their readers about it 
is still more obvious. 


Week. 


> 
This is Forestry 


Chicago Ad Women Elect 


Mrs. Helma Benson was elected presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Advertising Club 
of Chicago at their election last week. 
Other officers named are: Miss Mary 
Dowd, first vice-president; Miss Lois 
Donaldson, second vice-president; Miss 
Nellie S. Massie, treasurer; Miss Hazel 
Braun, corresponding secretary ; and Miss 
Mae Fanning, recording secretary. Com- 
mittee chairmen named are: Miss Helen 
Downing, social; Mrs. E. B. Palmer, 
finance; Mrs. Ellen Rose Dickey, pro- 
gram; Miss Claire Samels, vocational; 
Miss Elizabeth Salkeld, publicity; Mrs. 
Monica Morrison, membership; Miss 
May Brown, historian. 


Minnesota Weeklies Merged 


The Shakopee (Minn.) Argus has ab- 
sorbed the Tribune. D. W. Byrne and 
William F. Duffy are, respectively, busi- 
ness manager and managing editor of the 
consolidated paper, the Argus-Tribune. 
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203. Notorious New | 
gangsters. 
205. Association of) 
tional Adver, 
(abbr.). 
206. Old English (a} 
207. Simultaneously, | 
209. Yearly. 
211. Proceed. | 
212. Subsidiaries, | 
216. Repulsion (obs) 
217, That man. 
218. Favorite Engli 
beverage. 
220. Famous old-sty 
newspaper. 
222. One of Juno’s | 
223. Practicable. 
224. Passageway. 
225, Reduction in }} 
227. WBxist. 
228. One of a num); 
229. Poems of praij 
231. Sheltered side. 
232. <A schedule of y, 
233. Ornate gambli) 
house, 
234, Persian prince, 
236. Irritated. 
237. Half of an oli 
confection. 
238. Cutting away, 
239. Periodic moyen) 
VERTICAL 
Postscript. 
Poisonous tree. 
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3. Woodcock (fr. 
4. Permit. 
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6 
7. 


Current speecl 
usage. 
General elas | 
tion of Indis. 

- Female fowl 

8. Comparative s| 

10. Pointed weapc 

11. Detective (er) 
slang). 

12. Selective. 

13. You and I. 

14. Ancient. 

15. Wireless teleg | 

16. Knight of Me 
India (abbr.) 

17. Turns into mo 

18. Old style (abl 

19. New Testamer 
(abbr.). 

20. Clothe. 

21. News director, 

22. What news m) 

23. Obromatin = gr} 
(bot.). 

24, Suffix meaning | 

25. Our business, 

28. Gave birth. 

30. Between (abby 

33. Declares. 

34. Belonging to | 
Hugo’s Gips; 

36. Mohammedan | 

37. Assistance. 

39. According to || 

40. Royal Order — 


0.). 
44. In flight (pl) 
46. Engineering 4d! 
47. Small dog. 
49. New Hampshi 
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236 ! pels | | | | 11 i | | | | 74. Withdrew. 
mie aA | el 80. Roumanian c 
I - ms 82. Prominent. 
83. Little one. | 
- 86. A. N. Pia | 
ee eee ene 87. Infinite perioc 
. * : Yo of Calne 138. Air (combining form). TPublisher’s delight. 
HOS Oe aes a re hye pe aa 139. Mohammedanism. French possession. 
oe . Prefix meaning early. ; sae gt ta Wild abd 
Our visitors 2 True name (abbr.) 141. Pertaining to lighthouses, i - 
Their Mecca. Be fa corenett 145. Body of a newspaper. More genuine. 
This week’s business 19. Metropolitan rapid trans er ae LARA howe Tileeals 
ie i 81. Space between printed lines (abbr.). {46 Wighest in the arte: Mantel ae 
Faster. 5 ntional objeetive 2. Pertaining to mankind (prefix). 148. Yacht (abbr.). Growing in pairs. 
mica’ ala Hes ’ ] 84. Independent Republican (abbr.). 149, African antelopes. Three vowels. 
BEOUnCe d 5. North River (abbr.). 151. The publisher's mealticket. Unangered. 
Loa bis of a ‘decision . Numeral. 152. Greek letter. ; Flying insect. 
and sowe . Illinois Central (abbr.). 153. Previously mentioned. Burden. 
ieee Bots sv ey ee 90. Vegetable. 155. Act of endurance. Decade. 
Whirlpools. a 92, Our Lord (Lat. abbr.) 157. Twelfth and 13th letters. California wild plum. 
Belonging tos taun 93. An A. P. veteran. 159. On this side. Number. : 
Biblical anys 94. Three (prefix). 160. Maiden name. Indifference to pain. 
il tleal’ Jane 97. That (telegraphic abbr.). 161. Willows. Barrel maker: 
Rae conti : 98. Garden tool. ; 163, They make the want ads grow. Southern State (abbr.) 
Foreign service (abbr.) 99. Civil engineer (abbr.). 167. Within, Bast Indian religion. 
Railway signal. 100. Lubricant. } 168. Change. ML Practices of a giant. 
Public good 101, Ancient order (abbr.) 171. French revolutionist. The Association. 
Eubrleatine satel 102. Italian (combining form). 172. Legal seal, One who wears. 
Trish - 103. The well known fish. 173. Senior (abbr.). Exist. : Ne 
Lyncheon time. 104. Man’s nickname. 174. Newspaper size type. South American birds. a 
Twin brother to dash 106. Dentition. 175. Wastern European, Machinery for settling | 
Prefix meaning ‘arly.’ 110. Southern French. 177. Not against. Alchemy (obs. ) 
Guide. 113. Renders inert. 178. Rate of progress. Solitary! state. 
Hindu mystic. 116. Neat. 179. Non-existent, ; Alluring. 
Golfer’s Sacrificial altar 117. Arabic article. 181. Chief signal officer (abbr.). Four vowels. 
Alphabet’s equator, 118. Chemical gum. ae 182. Consumed. Man’s name. 
Yes (Spanish). 120. Well-known Waldorf musician. 183, Toward. ; Compare (abbr.) 
Royal navy (abbr.) 122. Battle fought 1066 A. D. 184. Associated Social Reformers (abbr.) Three vowels, | 
Business group (abbr. ) 128. Spanish landholder. 186. Three (prefix). St. Louis (abbr.) 
Masculine name. 125. Protestant Episcopal. 187. Agrees. : Latin pronoun. 
Formerly legal. 126. Head (french) . 189. Sensitive mental perceptions, Less. | : : 
Military police (abbr.) 127. Single (combining form). 191. Chief petty officer (abbr.). Pertaining to onions. 
National editorial association (abbr.). 129. Brilliance. 194. At the apex. Transparently. 
Prefix meaning ‘“‘well."’ 131. Beams. ‘ : 196. Roman general. Bone doctor. 
Athletie association (abbr.) 132 and 133. Famous New York hotel. 198. She made the first U. 8S. flag. Advertising volume. 
Sag (obs.) 136. WParly religious sect. 199. Door sills. Imitation moire silk. | 
Aaeeyse vote 137. Belonging to HElmo. 201. Three (prefix). What newspapers crave. 
} 
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(abbr.) 
Pertaining to Egyptian bug. 
Words of similar meaning. 
Near. 
Connecticut (abbr.) 

® Before (prefix). 

§ Oil receptacle. 

§ Mechanical joint. 


§ Open carriage. 

® Cheap restaurant. 

® Invaded (variant), 

® South German. 

( Belonging to Juno. 

f Louisiana (abbr.) 

1 Firearm. 

1. Head and shoulders. 

1 Resting. 

1 That is (abbr.) 

1 Narrow road. 

2 Meeting place (German). 
2 Compass direction (abbr.) 
8 And (French). 

8 Thus. 

6 Engineering degree (abbr.) 


® Zine Chloride (abbr.) 


MICHIGAN PAPER SOLD 


ickle and Goodrich New Owners of 


Mount Pleasant Times 


the Mount Pleasant (Mich.) Times 
y' sold this week by E. J. and J. N. 
WCall to T. O. Huckle, business man- 
er of the Ypsilanti, Daily Y psilantian 
‘ss, and F, H. Goodrich, one of the 
renville Independent Daily News 
ilishers. While Mr. Huckle has held 
Hoption on the Times for some time 
}ame as a surprise to both daily and 
vkly Michigan publishers. Owing to 
i interest in the Ypsilanti daily he is 
( able to leave for the present so 
% taken Mr. Goodrich in as a partner, 


_Rukeyser Leaves N. Y. Journal 


lerryle Stanley Rukeyser ‘has re- 
ied as financial editor of the New 
“k Evening Journal, which he joined 
January, 1923, after having served for 
eral years as financial and business 
dor of the New Vork Tribune and 
tncial editor of Vanity Fair. Mr. 
 ceyser plans to devote himself pri- 
lily to magazine writing and will con- 
me as a member of the faculty of 
Aambia University. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY | 


Theatrical Criticisms 


0 Eprror & PusiisHER: Is it per- 
ved for one who is not in the news- 
ar business to make a remark or 
4? Your publication happens to be in 
home every week, and reading it one 
410t be other than impressed with the 
(derful standards of propriety (or 
ul we call it a code of ethics) that 
4Y governs the newspaper world. We 
a> nothing like it in my profession— 
1 trical. 

ut what prompted me to write you is 
cent experience of mine in some 
17 England cities like Holyoke and 
isheld, Mass.; Waterbury, New Lon- 
o and Meriden, Conn. Breaking in a 
€ act in vaudeville one naturally buys 
ine€wspapers to read the criticisms to 
out the public’s reaction. But this 
» vhat I found in all these places—the 
rcisms were written by the theater’s 
ts department. In places where there 
“@ more than one newspaper the criti- 
is were always the same, though 
i in a while one would find a para- 
Mh slightly changed. But the most 

hem did not even take that trouble. 
Ny One newspaper had the honesty to 
its readers know that the review was 
© sponsored by its editorial depart- 
ut, for it frankly placed “Ady.” at 
vend, 

would seem to me that these news- 
@rs would gain reader confidence, and 
the same time lose practically nothing 
11 business way if they would print 
hitrical criticisms that truly mirrored 
hthoughts of the reviewer they choose 
Osend, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bessie Wynn. 
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AS HIS HOME 


Forme Aprey el 7.0 19:26 


TOWN SEES HIM 


Eugene Kelly 


HE two husky youngsters at the left 

above are named John Charles and 
Eugene Fred, respectively, of the family 
of Kelly, aud they are members of the 
carrier staff of the Sioux City (la.) 
Tribune. They are following in the foot- 
steps of their father, Eugene Kelly, 
manager of the Tribune since he was 
graduated from Princeton 15 years ago, 
and recently elected president of the Mid- 
west Newspaper Advertising Managers 


Association. Selling papers and raising 
children are his chief interests and at the 
same time his diversion. The other mem- 
bers of the Kelly family group pictured 
above are Mary Elizabeth, Arthur Len- 
non, Anthony Hill, and Frederick Tate. 
Mr. Kelly, beside the many activities 
that the above information connotes, 
is also a Consistory Mason, an Elk, Ro- 
tarian, member of the country club, 
Shriner, and busy with civic affairs. 


OTTAWA WRITERS DINE 
Lord Byng Attends Parliamentary Press 
Gallery’s Banquet April 10 


The annual dinner of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery, Ottawa, was held on April 
10, being honored by the presence of the 
Governor-General, Lord Byng; Premier 
Mackenzie King and other leading mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Fulgence Charpentier, president of the 
gallery, presided. Special reference was 
made to the fact that this was the last 
year of Lord Byng’s term of office and 
he was given an ovation when he rose 
to speak, 

Other speakers included the Prime 
Minister, the leader of the opposition, the 
Progressive leader and Hon. G. P. 
Graham, chairman of the Tariff Board. 


Wills $100 for News Room Clock 


J. Frederick Rose, South Byron, N. 
Y., newspaper man who died recently 
after representing the Batavia News and 
other newspapers in that vicinity for 
nearly half a century, made a bequest 
of $100 for the purchase of a clock to 
be placed in the editorial room of the 
News, filing of his will revealed. 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN ? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan, 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


Capt. T. A. Brady, a former army of- 
ficer, has purchased the controlling in- 
terest in the Yonkers Sunday Record 
from Frank Starr and James L. O’Brien. 


have 

you been © 
following the 
remarkable 


growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


9,045,751 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for Jan- 
uary, February and March, - 1926, 
exceeding other Columbus newspapers 
combined by 709,855 lines. In 1925 
the Dispatch published 21,544,376 lines 
exceeding second largest Ohio news- 
paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


SUBURBAN. os ersscdaaccee 26,973 
COUNTRY 


106,451 


Columbus 


SS 
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Sylvester Appeal Not Dismissed 


In the April 3 issue, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER stated that the $25,000 suit of 
E. Rodgers Sylvester against New York 
Herald Company publisher of the New 
York Telegram had been dismissed by 
the Court of Appeals at Albany. This 
was erroneous, the case being argued at 
that time on appeal from a dismissal 
by a lower court. The decision of the 
Court of Appeals will probably be ren- 
dered shortly after May 3, when the 
Court reconvenes after an adjournment, 
Otto Sommerich, attorney for Mr. Syl- 
vester stated. Sylvester sued when a 
booklet, “History of Classified Advertis- 
ing,” written by him while in the employ 
of the Telegram, was issued under the 
name of Gilbert Gunderson, then classi- 
fied manager. 


Centerville (Ia.) American Suspends 


The Centerville (Ia.) Southern Iowa 
American, a new daily started in Sep- 
tember, 1924, has suspended publication. 
A semi-weekly will be issued. The 
American was organized by a_ stock 
company of 80 while the Ku Klux Klan 
was being promoted and had the support 
of this organization. The Jowegian & 
Citizen remains the only daily in Cen- 
terville. 


SCIENCE 


intrigues with its 
human interest 


amazes with its 
daily wonders 


impresses with its 
timeliness 


SCIENCE 
SERVICE 


popularizes with its 
modern writing 


style 


vivifies with its 
brilliant word- 
pictures 


constructs with its 
authoritative infor- 
mation 


“Keeping step with Science 
gives you something to think 
about and talk about.” 


Science Service 
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Editor 


NEWSPAPERS SHOULD SPREAD CULTURE 


LIMA, 


PERU, EDITOR BELIEVES 


Quesada, El Comercio, Aims to Make His Daily an Ex- 
tension of a University—lInterested in North American 


Mental Tests—His Plant Linked to U. S. 
by Its Equipment 


DAILY newspaper should be oper- 
ated as a University extension, in the 
opinion of Dr. Luis Miro Quesada, direc- 
tor of Lima (Peru) El Comercio, who, 
himself a professor of philosophy in the 


Dr. Manuel Quesada 


University of Lima, seeks to spread cul- 
ture through his paper as well as dis- 
seminate news. 

“Newspapers,” he explained, “are sup- 
ported by the people, and should, I think, 
assist them in obtaining an education in 
part payment for that support. We 
should, of course, attend to our business 
of presenting the news of each day 
thoroughly, but we can also add to the 
culture of our readers; and that is what 
I am trying to do.” 

Three years ago El Comercio com- 
pleted a new six-story marble home. On 
the second floor is a spacious auditorium 
in which everything but politics may be 
discussed. It is used for discussion of 
labor problems. Prominent speakers 
come there to talk on matters of public 
moueee It is a center for social welfare 
work, for philanthropies. 

“We offer this auditorium as one place 
where human ideas may be diffused,’ Dr. 
Quesada said. “But we also regularly 
give space in our paper for the same 
purpose. 

“We have one special page every Sun- 
day which we give over to our readers as 
a sort of newsprint auditorium, On that 
page they can talk among themselves— 
ask each other questions, of history, per- 
haps, on literary subjects, legal matters, 
philosophy. 

“T myself have been particularly inter- 
ested in the mental tests originated in this 
country. During the last seven months 
I have written a series of weekly articles 
on this subject, telling their history and 
the application of these tests to education. 
Teachers of Peru have shown consider- 
able interest and I hope while I am here 
to obtain more details to give them.” 

Dr. Quesada said’ El Comercio hoped 
soon to establish a medical clinic, to offer 
its services free to readers of the paper. 

“The public service a newspaper per- 
forms pays for itself in increased circu- 
lation,” he said. “We depend upon our 
circulation for support. Advertising has 
not been developed in Peru to the extent 
it has in this country. 

“Our paper sells for 5 cents daily, 
which corresponds to two cents here. We 
average between 12 and 14 pages in our 
morning and evening editions, with be- 
tween 16 and 20 pages on Sundays. We 
sell our newspapers to the newsboys at 
four cents a copy. About a third of our 
circulation, which is about 28,000 for the 
morning edition and 22,000 for the after- 


noon, are regular subscribers to whose 
homes the paper is distributed. 

“Even without large-scale advertising 
support, we are able to make money, be- 
cause our production costs are so much 
lower than they are in the United States.” 

Dr. Quesada pointed out that his paper 
was “united with North America, through 
its equipment.’ A new Hoe press was 
recently installed; the paper has long 
been set by linotypes and monotypes man- 
ufactured in the United States; and the 
newsprint is also imported from this 
country. 

El Comercio is one of the oldest news- 
papers in Peru, having been established 
in 1839. Fifty years ago, Josi A. Miro 
Quesada, father of the present director, 
became its owner. At present it is man- 
aged by four brothers, three of whom, in 
addition to Dr. Quesada, are professors 
in the University of Lima. 

Peruvians believe in holding fast to 
old traditions. The exterior of El Com- 
ercio’s plant, therefore, is of pure Spanish 
architecture. Within, however, it is as 
modern in every detail as the best 
equipped North American newspaper 
structure. The entire building is used 
by El Comercio. The first floor houses 
the editorial rooms, composing rooms, 
and press room, arranged so as to avoid 
loss of time and wasted motion in pro- 
duction. On the third floor a photo-en- 
eraving department has recently been in- 
stalled. 

One interesting room in the building, as 
it was described by Dr. Quesada, is bare 
of all furniture with the exception of one 
ornate cabinet which stands in a corner 
and is filled with swords. 

“We use this room for fencing prac- 
tice,’ he explained. “While dueling is 
no longer legal in Peru, it is permitted 
by custom.” 

He hastened to add that he himself had 
never been forced to fight in defense of 
his honor, but, he said, he has acted as 
a second on numerous occasions. 

Dr. Quesada was once Mayor of Lima. 
He refused, however, to discuss Peruvian 
politics, when interviewed, declining even 
to talk on the Tacna-Arica question for 
publication. 

He addressed the First Pan- American 
Congress of Journalists in Washington, 
April 12, on “Newspaper . Organiza- 
tion.” 


NEWCOMBE BILL OPPOSED 


Publishers Attack Measure Making It 


Felony to Print Women’s Names 


Frederick H. Keefe, publisher of the 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News, representing 
the New York State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the New York Associated Dailies, 
the New York Press Association and the 
Publishers’ Association of New York 
City, appeared before the joint codes com- 
mittee of the legislature at Albany, re- 
cently, to oppose the bill making it a fel- 
ony to publish the names of women in 
criminal assault cases. He declared there 
is no necessity for the proposed legislation 
as newspapers are exercising a voluntary 
censorship under which victims of such 
crimes as the bill is designed to cover are 
amply protected. 

The bill was drafted by Richard S. 
Newcombe, district attorney of Queens 
county, and was supported by delegations 
of women’s organizations. Mr. New- 
combe said the bill “is the only way to 
reach the very small group of publishers 
who haven’t the decency to stop printing 
such stuff.” 


Asking $65,000 for Tourist Copy 


The Colorado Springs (Col.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce is conducting a drive 
to raise $65,000, with which to adver- 
tise the city to tourist trade. 


& Publisher for 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Edward H. O’Hara 


DWARD H. O’HARA, publisher of 

the Syracuse Herald, and with that 
publication since its first year in history, 
commemorated Jan. 15, the beginning of 
the 50th year of publication of his news- 
paper, 

3ut yesteryear it seems Arthur Jenk- 


ins and I met,” wrote the veteran pub- 
lisher in the 49th anniversary number 
recalling the story of the founding of 
the Herald. His detailed reminiscences 
went on to show that he remembered 
all events of a half century ago as 


you can put it; so 
he 


without it. 


Editor & Publisher, 
Suite 1700, Times Bldg., 
Broadway at 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


LISHER. 


Name 


Business 


Domestic, $4 


Fill in, tear cut and mail this coupon—this will start the service at once, 


Yes, indeed, I do want my own personal copy of EDITOR & PUB 
Send it to me every week for {1 year 


INddt ess s.. Ut eee. tunics 


phe create Title .\... ....ueken 


(Important confidential information for our own files only) 


CONNE CHION 4... see eee 


Annual Subscription Price 


Canada, $4.50 
(6 mos., $2, Domestic; $2.25, Canada; $2.50, Foreign) 


vividly as though they occurred last | 

The long range memory of the 
cuse publisher is well known amon} 
friends, and especially notable for 3) 
tion of names and facts of travel. | 

“BR. H.” has a fetish for rail and | 
distances and for hours of leaving) 
arriving.. They say he is going ij 
air-line statistics and airplane scl 
next, 

Mr@; Hare continues tripping il 
pursuit of business and interest, 
fall he motored to White Sulphur Sy 
and two months ago visited the nai 
capital. 

Something hardy of the qualities ( | 
school of publishers developed from } 
ers and reporters of an earlier genel| 
activates him and he is kindling | 
plans for the golden onniveraa ¢| 
paper. | 


Accident Blinds S. D. Editor. 


L. T. Hoaglin, editor of the F 
(S. D.) Enterprise, may lose the | 
of both eyes as the result of gunpo| 
burns received last -week during) 
American: Legion’s Powder River ¢) 
Mr. Hoaglin asked one of the | 
carrying a gun to fire it. The wi 
was so close to Mr. Hoaglin’s head | 
it was discharged that the powder {| 
back and severely burned both eyes, | 
Hoaglin was taken to an Omaha) 
pital where efforts are being mac 
restore his sight. 


New Daily for Texas 


J. Marion Bird has announced | 
for a new seven day paper for Mei 
Tex., the Morning Telegram. Me 
is located in the lower Rio G 
Valley. 


Maybe this is the first time facet tha 
you have seen a copy of : 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Or, perhaps, the copy you have been reading all 
along has not been your own personal copy? 


In either case, don’t you think it 
would be a mighty fine thing to 
have it come to you from now on? 


So many and varied are the practical uses to which 
complete, 
1uman, so full of helpful ideas, is the news it brings 
you each week of all that is going on in the pub- 
lishing and advertising field—that it won’t be long | 
until you will be wondering how you ever got along 


so interesting, so 


16 mos., beginning witl 


the next issue, and including with my subscription, at no additiona 
cost, the 1926 International Year Book and the 1926 Space Buyers 
Guide, when it comes out in November. 
receipt of your bill—in the next 10 days or so. 


I shall remit the price 0! 


Foreign, $ 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Frank H. Burgess 


* ‘HE Insect,’ as Frank H. Burgess is 
~ known to the newspaper fraternity, 
«chs 103 pounds when he has been 
y-eating. Which is what adds poign- 
nr to this drama of real life which 
4; place recently in the office of the 
(Cross (Wis.) Tribune. 

want to see the boss,’ demanded a 
jpous individual with an impressive 
i compelling personality—one of these 
\i-pressure go-getters, you know, with 
yvonderful front.” 

Yes, sir. What can I do for you?” 
sid Burgess, who really is a good head 


Chicago, bought space in two 
Minneapolis newspapers to 
publish this tribute to the pol- 
icies and influence of 


Ghe Minneapolis Crime 


THE DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


NEW YORK 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St. 


CHICAGO 


GUY S, OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


% The Herbert Kaufman editorials 
referred to in Mr. Rothschild’s letter 
consist of fifteen remarkable articles de- 
tailing the resources and vtsioning the 
Suture of the Northwest. 
be sent upon request to persons having 
business or othe interests in the North- 


West. 


A LEADING 
ADVERTISER 


Maurice L. Rothschild, a lead- 


ing retailer and manufacturer 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Editor & Publisher 


taller than the counter in the business 
office. 

“Say, kid, don’t get fresh with me!” 
exclaimed the visitor. “I said I wanted 
to see the boss—get me? The boss!” 

Well—that’s all,;.unless you count the 
appearance of the erstwhile go-getter a 
few minutes later as he went slowly out 
of the front door. He was astonished. 
Yes, he was astonished, to put it mildly. 
And there was nothing new in his order 
book. 


TO PLACE CITY’S COPY 


Roster Leaves Corpus Christi (Tex.) 
Caller to Handle Community Drive 


Charles Roster, advertising manager, 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, has re- 
signed to open a branch office of Coulter 
& Payne, Inc., San Antonio advertising 
agency. 

‘Mr. Roster is succeeded by George E. 
Smith as advertising manager. Gilbert F. 
Vetters has been transferred to the ad- 
vertising department from the circulation 
department. A. P. Herndon, formerly 
news and telegraph editor, will divide his 
time between the editorial and advertising 
departments, while Victor H. Herold has 
taken over the telegraph desk of the 
Caller: 

Mr. Roster will conduct the Chamber 
of Commerce advertising campaign dur- 
ing the coming year, using Middle West- 
ern newspapers as media. A budget of 
$60,000 is being raised for the Chamber 
of Commerce, approximately $45,000 of 
which will be expended in newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


C. GEO. KROGNESS 
253 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


Copies will 
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WHAT A. P. ASKS FROM 
DIRECTORS 


(Continued from page 9) 


eliminated” from news stories while 
another deplored the tendency of crime 
news writers to make a hero of a criminal. 

Another suggestion smothered under 
was that the A. P. experiment on “a 
conservative basis” in “producing a news 
picture service such as we now buy from 
other concerns and similar to such ser- 
vices furnished by other telegraph news 
organizations.” Vote opposing this stood 
76 to 38, 

In answer to the question “What out- 
standing news accomplishments of the 
Associated Press within the past year 
merit special mention in the advisory 
board’s report to the board of directors?” 
the following were listed: 

World Series, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
earthquake, Collins cave story, P. N.-9 
flight, Missouri tornado, death of 
William Jennings Bryan, and the election 
machinery set up by Kent Cooper for 
reporting state political campaign results. 

Eighty-three voted for continuance of 
the A. P.’s plan to run gratis advertise- 
ments on the association, compared to 32 
opposed. 

The middle western editors. showed 
themselves favorable to the amount of 
foreign news now being carried on the 
wires. Asked if too much foreign news 
was being carried 88 replied no, and 30, 
yes. It was recommended that dispatches 
from European countries be made more 
interpretative. 
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It was suggested to the directors by 
members in this district answering the 
questionnaire that the A. P. add to its 
service a weekly Washington news letter, 
a New York letter, and a market letter. 
One specific request was made that the 
style of the A. P. writers be “livened up.” 

A total of 113 as opposed to 6 advised 
caution to the recommendation tnat 
magazine features be supplied at cost “by 
our co-operative organization.” 


FINED FOR BEATING NEWSIE 


Buffalo Citizen Must Pay Boy $870— 
Objected to His Cries 


A newsboy has a right to cry his 
wares in public and in the performance 
of a lawful vocation is entitled to police 
protection. This is the substance of the 
decision given last week in Supreme 
Court at Buffalo, in the case of Francis 
Crotty, 15 years old, against Adam S. 
Hobert. 

The boy presented evidence to show 
that he had been attacked and beaten by 
Mr. Hobert after the latter had warned 
him not to sell papers in the vicinity of 
the Hobert home if it were necessary to 
accompany the sale with the usual cries. 
The defense contended the practice was 
a most annoying one and that after the 
warning the newsboy should have dis- 
continued his shouting. 

The jury, after brief deliberation; 
awarded the newsboy $870 for his in- 
juries. 


Read Eprror & PusiisHer for all the 
néws of newspaper and advertising fields. 


Publishes Tribute 
to The Tribune 


Sheffield Buys [Cites Urged to | 
$1,000,000 Mill| "4 Publicry Drive 
in Kansas City 


Plant Acquired for 
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vz | Nearly $4,000,000 Taxes 
‘>| Collected, Voegeli Reports 


Gibsop to Sail March 30 
Co Attend Arms Conference 


William A. Pittinger 


An open letter 


TO FREDERICK E. MURPHY 


These Herbert Kaufman 


how much respect ts owed 


Farm Wages 
Better Despite 
Light Demand 
Daily Scale A cs 
J 8. Jon 


Secret 


State's uthority 
Over Signals Upheld 


lidge Will Retain 
mouthFanily Farm 


t King In 
Amundsen's L 


editorials re-inspire me with 
what we have been feeling 
for forty years about the 
great Northwest. 


Through good times and 
bad our faith has never al- 
tered. We have never 
stopped spending on the de- 
velopment of our business 
here, because nothing could 
shake confidence in (as 
Kaufman puts it), “this 
Croesusly rich Ninth Re- 
serve District.” 

Oldsettlers willremember, 
how during the days of the 
panic, Maurice L Rothschild 
then The Palace Clothing 
Co., piled twenty thousand 
silver dollars in the window 
as our bet on local solvency, 
and invited everybody who 
couldn’t get his pay check 
cashed anywhere else to 
come inand have the money 
without discount. 

Weare still cashing thou- 
sands of dollars worth of 
pay checks each month at 
full face value. I! am still 


' selling the Northwest wher- 


ever | go, and also without 
discount. 

Youare spending so much 
for community benefit that 
we wish to spend at least 
the cost of this advertising 
space, to tell Minneapolis 


a newspaper which sets a 
national example in jour- 
nalistic enterprise. 


{am proud of The Tri- 
bune’s courage and I am 
proud to be the friend of a 
publisher who weighs no 
expense against the oppor- 
tunity to render helpful ser- 
vice. 


Please add to your edi- 
torial optimism, my mer- 
cantile judgment that the 
Northwest has not yet 
started to work out its pos- 
sibilities. Business is good— 
times are good—big things 
are coming this way. The 
Northwest can feed half 
America and offer advan- 
tages to industry that no 
longer exist elsewhere. 


I speak both as a retailer 
and as a manufacturer. [ 
speak from personal and re- 
cent knowledge of condi- 
tions generally. AndI speak 
from my heart when I say 
that the Northwest needs 
only vision, self-confidence 
and pulling together. 


Bringing Herbert Kauf- 
man here, ts just one episode 
in a continuous example of 
good citizenship on your 
part that is always invigor- 
ating, helpful, enterprising 
and sound. 


Maurice L Rothschild 


PRESIDENT MAURICE L ROTHSCHILD & CO 


Palace Clothing House 
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FIVE CROWDED DAYS IN 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 17) 


dore Friday morning, April 23 at 9 am.,, 
and leads North via Yonkers to Bear 
Mountain, West Point, Newburgh, 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Pa. Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit and Battle Creek. 
From this city Chicago will be reached 
by train. Busses will carry the party 
eastward through South Bend, Nappanee, 
Ind., Akron to Pittsburgh. From Pitts- 
burgh to New York City will be by train. 

The entire trip will occupy 18 days 
and cover some 2,000 miles by rail and 
automobile. There will be a stop of one 
day in Buffalo, one day in Cleveland, two 
days in Detroit and two days in Chicago. 

Following is the program of hos- 
pitalities arranged for the visiting editors 
by the Merchants Association of New 
York. 

Monpay, ApRIL 19 


6:00 P. M.—Delegates arrive at Pennsylvania 
Terminal, escorted by members of the 
General Reception Committee. The party 
wil be motored to the Commodore. 

9:00 F. M.—Informal Reception, Vaudeville 
and Supper, West Ball Room, the Commo- 
dore, tendered to the delegates by the 
General Reception Committee. 


Tuespay, APRIL 20 

9:30 A. M.—Informal Reception, Committee 
Headquarters. 

10:10 A. M.—Delegates and Committee leave 
the Commodore in motor cars. 

10:30 A. M.—Official Reception at the City 
Hall by the Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor 
of the City of New York. 

11:30 A. M.—Visit to Radio Central, the Radio 
Corporation of America, 64 Broad Street. 

12 Noon—Visit to the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

1.00 P. M.—Luncheon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, tendered tc the delegates by the 
Associated Press. 

3:00 P. M.—Visit to the Museum and 
Library of the Hispanic Society of 
America. 

7:00 P. M.—Dinner at the Park Lane, 
tendered to the delegates by the publishers 
of the New York daily newspapers. 


Tuerspay, APRIL 21 


11:00 A. M.—Visit to rotogravure plant of 
the New York Times. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon at the Times Annex, 
tendered to the delegates by Adolph S. 
Ochs; followed by inspection of the New 
York Times plant. 

3:00 P. M.—Session of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with special demonstration of 
exhibits. ‘ 

7:50 P. M.—Theatre party at the Hippo- 
drome, tendered to the delegates by E. F. 
Albee. 

10:45 P. M.—Visit to the plant of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

TrursDay, APRIL 22 

9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, West Ball Room, the 
Commodore, tendered to the delegates by 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

1:00 F. M.—Luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
tendered to the delegates by the Pan- 
American Society of the United States. 

2:30 P. M—Sightseeing trip in New_York 

Harbor on the Municipal Steamer ‘‘Colonel 
Clayton.’”’ tendered to the delegates by the 
Ilon. Albert: Goldman, Ccmmissioner, De- 
partment of Plant and Structures. 

:00 P. M.—Dinner at the Biltmore, tendered 

to the delegates by the General Reception 
Committee. 


“I 


Frinay,. APriL 23 
9:00 A. M.—Departure of delegates in motor 
cars from th2 Concourse entrance, the 
Commodore, on tip arranged by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Following are delegates on tour: 
Filiberto Aguero y Rosales, La Defensa 
Manzanillo Cuba. , 
Luis M. Alama, Guia Commercial, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 4 
Manuel de Aldea, Union Obrera, Porto Rico. 
Ricardo D. Alduvin, Excelsior, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. rp , 
Efren Alvarez Lara, El Guante, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 7 ; 
Eleadoro Aviles M.,. El Guante, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. ¥ 

J. A. Calceaiic, El Heraldo, Caracas, \ enezuela. 

Tose Camocho J.orenzana, Bogota, Colombia. 

Tuis Cano, El Esbectador, Bogota, Colombia. 

Abel Carbonel, El Diario del Comercio, Barran- 
quilla, Colombia. ; 

Tenn. Cakald: A Capital, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Tulio Cesi, Platia, Sao Paulo, Brazil. : 

Ramon ‘Diaz Collazo, La Correspondencia de 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Carlos Gandara Duran, Diario de Guatemaia, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. ; : 

Dioclecia Duarte, O Journal, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. » 

Luis Aurelio Echevarria, El Estado, Santa 
Marta, Colombia. 

Canadian Eggers Lecour, La Razon, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Luis Espinosa Saravia, La Reforma, La Paz, 

Wk caer Garcia, El Nuevo Diario, 

racas, Venezuela. ; 
Rew *Piallo, Diario de Cuba, Santiago, Cuba. 
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Republic. 

Nemesic Garcia Naranjo, Excelsior, Mexico, D. 
F. Mexico. 

Attee Garcia Pajujo, El Noticiero, Monterrey, 
NLEX1ICO, 

Manuel Garcia VPelaez, El Mercurio, Anto- 

agasta, Chile. 

Federico Gomez, El Porvenir, Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

Julio Gonzalez Herrera, Boletin Mercantil, San 
Pedro de Macoris, D. R. 

Ramiro Guerra, Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
Cuba. 

Paulo Hasslocher, Journal de Commercio, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Rafael Huete, Diario de Costa Rica, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

J. Cantu Leal, El Porvenir, Monterrey, Mexico. 

Federico Llaverias, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic. 

Julian Lopez Pineda, Diario de Guatemala, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, 

Edgard L.ouenroth, Journal, Brazil. 

Rafael E. Machorro, El Dictamen, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 

Tomas Mackey, La Patria, Cartagena, Colombia. 

Aurelio Manrique, EJ] Porvenir, Monterrey, 
Mexico. ‘ 

Carlos Mantilla, El Comercio, Quito, Ecuador, 

Jorge Mantilla, El Comercia, Quito, Ecuador. 

Carlos Marti, La Voz del Pueblo, Guantanamo, 
_ Cuba. 

Vidal Mejia, Honduran Press Ass’n, San Pedro 
Sula, Honduras, 

Gilberto de Mello Freire, Diavio de Pernam- 
buco, Recife, Brazil. 

Luis Miro Quesada, El Cemercio, Lima, Peru. 

Adelardo Nevo, Diario Espanol, Habana, Cuba. 

Luis Teofilo Nufiez, El Universal, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Clemente Palma, La Cronica, Lima, Peru. 

Antonio Parra, La Idea, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Arturo Fellerano Sarda, Listin Diario, Santo 
Domingo, D. 5 

Juan Francisco Rojas, El Telegrafo, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. c 

Carlos Gonzalo Saavedra, La Republic, La Paz 
Bolivia, ‘ 

Francisco Senabia H., Nuevo Diario, Santo 

‘ Domingo, D. R. 

Cesar San Pedro, BE? Sol, Habana, Cuba. 

oe Santiago, Heraldo Comercial, Habana, 
uba. 

Fabian Vaca Chavez, El Diario, La Paz 
Bolivia. i 

Luis Varela Orbegoso, El Comercio, Lima, Peru. 

Joaquin Vargas Coto, Diario de Costa Rica, San 
Jose, C. R. 

Ernestc Velez Calvo, Bogota, Colombia. 

Florencio R.  Velis, La Correspondencia, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

V. Villasana, El Mundo, Tampico, Mexico. 

Abel Villegas Arango, Diario de Panama, 
Panama _ City. (Also Star and Herald, 
Panama.) 

Pablo M. Ynsfran, Paraguay, El! Diario. 

Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Guatemala. 

Juan Carmona, Venezuela. 

Antenio Cicero, Brazil. 

Carlos Dias Fernandes, Brazil. 

Rodolfo Galves Molina, Guatemala. 

Emilio G. Godoy, Dominican Republic. 

Jose Gomensoro, Uruguay. 

R. R. Govin, Cuba. 

Adrian Guerrero Diaz, Mexico. 

Casper Libero, Brazil. 

Mauricio Lopez Aldazabal, Cuba. 

M. Patin Maceo, Dominican Republic. 

Juan Malpica, Silva, Mexico. 

Fduardo Martinez, Mexico. 

Alejandro Mayorga Rivas, Salvador. 

Mario Mello, Brazil. 

Enrique Dalmareo, Mexico. 

Carlos R. Menendez, Mexico. 

Angel Mendez Calzada, Argentina. 

Rogeric Meraz Rivera. Mexico, 

Nestor Festana, Brazil. 

Adolfo Rodriguez, Mexico. 

Carlos T. Sepulveda, Mexico. 

Mario Rodrigues Soares, Brazil. 

Maximo Soto Hall, Argentina. 

Silvestre Terrazas, Mexico. 

Julio Treno, Mexico. 

T.uis Rosado Vega, Mexico. 

Alfredo Vargas, Porto Rico. 

\. Villasana. 

Federico Gomez, 

T. Cantu’ Seal. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, director-general, Pan-American 
Union, 

Franklin Adams, Pan-American Union. 

William A. Reid, Pan-American Union. 

Seymour MeConnell, Pan-American Union. 


Franco, Santiago, Dominican 


New Sunday Paper for New York 


Carl F. Zittel, publisher ‘of  Zit’s 
Weekly, with Ray Toleson, publisher of 
the Running Horse, will start publica- 
tion of the New York Sunday Leader, a 
12-page weekly, April 18. Robert Murray, 
former sports writer for the New York 
American, will be managing editor, and 
Harold Vivian, city editor. 


Merrill Back from Europe 


Bradford Merrill, general manager of 
the Hearst newspapers, returned to New 
York this week, from a trip to the Con- 
tinent and England. In Italy, he was 
granted a personal interview with Benito 
Mussolini, the dictator. 


Some simply reduce their contention 
to a premise that prohibitory law won’t 
work as long as fruit-juice will—De- 
troit News. 
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| Industry and Agriculture 


90 hand in hand in 


INDIANA 


Business is on an even keel in Indiana. There 
are two sources of wealth and income—indus- 
try on the one hand, agriculture on the other. 
And all trading centers supply a large area. 


The merchants in Indiana cities have the city 
folks to cater to and they do a big business 
from the up-to-date farmer for which Indiana 


is noted. 


You reach both groups of buyers through the 


daily papers. 


Advertise to the Indiana folks 
through these home papers. 


**Columbus Republican ........:-.-+- (E) 
{Connersville News-Examiner ........(E) 
++Decatur Democrat 22. cesteee- == sisle (EB) 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette..........(M) 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ......... .(E) 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune ........ ««(E) 
+Huntington Press .........-.0+ ..(M &S) 
*Indianapolis News ........ aah cemees ke (E) 
*Lafayette Journal & Courier.(7) iaake } 
tLa Porte Herald-Argus ........-+++: (E) 
{Shelbyville Democrat ............... (E) 
*South Bend News-Times... ia erst i 
*South Bend News-Times..........- ar ey 
South Bend Tribune....(S) 19,735....(E) 
+7Terre Haute Tribune ........... (E&S) 


Circulation 
4,912 
4,557 
3,215 

34,198 
30,599 
42,168 
15,019 
3,836 
125,827 


20,965 


6,560 
4,012 


25,305 


23,249 
20,697 
23,798 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 


+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 


++Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 


** A B.C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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Acampaign in New England will 


move your merchandise in 
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quicker time than is possible in any a comparatively small area, every 
other part of the country. section of which is easily and eco- 
They are prosperous in New Eng- nomically reached. 

land. They have money. New Once you advertise your goods in 


Englanders are thrifty but show New England you establish the 
them a product that has merit and greatest group of repeat buyers in 


they are ready to buy. _ the country. 


And sales expenses are lower in The papers listed below are ready 
New England because you have a to aid you in the most effective dis- 
thickly populated group of states in tribution of your goods. 


(eee New England 


through these newspapers 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Panes 
latio lines line ‘ : Bb.On. 
*Attleboro Sun ........ (BE) 5,778.08 03 *Concord Monitor-Patriot 
(E) 5,041 
**Boston Globe ...... (M&S) 287,590 +50 50 +Keene Sentinel ....... (E) 3,806 
Seboston Globo. ........ (S) 882,282 .55 55 }Manchester Union Leader 
*Boston Transcript ....(E) 38,807 20 .20 (M&E) 29,422 
mHoston| Post ....+... (M) 377,443 .60 .60 
**Boston Post ......... (3) 349,596 55 Se RHODE ISLAND—Population, 
tiFall River Herald ....(8) 17,052 .06 .06 ttNewport Daily News. .(E) 6,271 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ....(E) 11,603 ,06 045 Pawtucket Times — SCRE. (E) 26,612 
*Haverhill Gazette ....(E) 15,729 065 _—-.05 ea eee ae ane 90535 
x C n ate 4 
TiLynn Item th tteseees (E) 16,699 1065 +05 **Providence Journal ..(S) 70,518 
TiLowell Ccurier-Citizen and **Providence News ....(E) 29,123 
Evening Leader ..(M&E) 21,918 07 07 7tProvidence Tribune ..(E) 21,719 
*New Bedford Standard Mercury *Westerly Sun ...... (E&S) 4,476 
M&E) 82,111 10 10 **Woonsocket Call ....(E) 14,508 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard 
(8) 27,392 .10 120 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
**North Adams Transcript Circu- 
(E) 9,918 -0425 035 lation 
*Pittsfield Eagle ...... (E) 16,712 .05 .05 EBarreg! Times: st. a cc k (E) 7,181 
*Salem News .......... (E) 21,199 .09 07 Bennington Banner ...(E) 3,132 
ttTaunton Gazette ....(E) 9,279 .05 .04 Brattleboro Reformer ..(E) 3,370 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette *“Burlington Free Press 
(M&E) 91,768 +26 23 (MM) 13,071 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram *Rutland Herald ...... (M) 11,038 
(S) 50,079 19 16 Ser gonney ee 
’ ury Caiedonian-Record 
(E) 4,046 .0214 ,015 (E) 4,046 


J 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 


lation lines lines 
*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
(E&M) 43,008 15 15 
*Bridgeport Post ...... (S) 20,827 -10 10 
*Hartford Courant ....(M) 37,412 .08 ,08 
*Hartford Courant .....(S) 54,087 “at ST 
Hartford, Times °f.:..- (E) 50,354 13 13 
*Middletown Press ....(E) 8,214 0325 .03 
+tiNew Haven Register 
(E&S) 46,218 14 13 
**New London Day..... (E 12,054 .07 045 
+tNorwich Bulletin ....(M) 12,724 07 .05 
*Norwalk Hour ..-..... (E) 6,069 -04 04 
+7South Norwalk Sentinel 
( 5,043 04 -025 
**Stamford Advocate ..(E) 10,329 .05 .04 


*A, B, C, Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 1925, 
+Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 

**A, B, C, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1926, 
+7Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 

(B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, 
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EXPANSION OF SERVICES CHIEF 
A.N.P. A. TOPIC 


(Continued from page 7) 


high that publishers have had to turn 
elsewhere for distribution, but also that 
the government is depending too much on 
the railroads for transportation instead of 
using motor trucks over new hard roads. 

Always a major convention problem, 
labor is also scheduled for considerable 
discussion. Harvey J. Keily, chairman 
of the special standing committee, makes 
his first report this year. Charles A. 
Webb, Asheville Citizen, is chairman of 
the committee on the open shop division. 

Discussion of all topics, it is expected, 
will be given impetus by special work 
carried out by William B. Bryant, Pater- 
son (N. J.) Press-Guardian, chairman of 
the topics committee, who handled the 
White Sulphur Springs convention with 
outstanding success. Mr. Bryant this 
year has laid the ground work for mem- 
bership discussion from the floor, in an 
effort to bring out general opinion on all 
important problems. 

Convention activities actually begins 
Saturday April 17. On that day the com- 
mittee on advertising agencies meets at 
New York A.N.P.A. headquarters in an 
all-day executive session. Here, behind 
closed doors, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s advertising commission complaint 
will be reviewed and discussed. On 
Saturday evening the annual meeting of 
the board of directors is scheduled. 

At the directors’ meeting, in addition 
to President Thomason, Mr. Bryan, and 
Mr. Palmer will be George M. Rogers, 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, secretary; 
Howard Davis, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, treasurer; and the following direc- 
tors: Frank-G. Bell, Savannah Morning 
News; Hilton U. Brown, IJndianapolis 
News; F. J. Burd, Vancouver Daily Pro- 
vince; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo Eve- 
mng News; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun; 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe; and T. 
R. Williams, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 


graph. 


Golf is an A.N.P-A’ specialty, At 
White Sulphur Springs the game proved 
a healthy cocktail and appetizer for the 
ready digestion of serious convention busi- 
ness. Last year the first A.N.P.A. annual 
golf tournament was inaugurated. It 
proved popular as a means of cementing 
association friendships. 

“This year,” Mr. Palmer said, “it seems 
as though every one who played last year 
has brought along a friend.” 

Seventy contested for last year’s prizes 
and more than 100 have signed up for 
the tourney this year to be held at the 
Westchester Biltmore country club, Rye, 
N. Y., April 19 and 20. Roy C. Holliss, 
New York Daily News, is chairman of 
the golf committee. 

The full list of committee members 
except the secret committee on advertis- 
ing agencies follows: 

Special Standing Comaittee--Harvey 
J. Kelly, Indianapolis, Chairman ; Charles 
H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 

Committee on Open Shop Diviston— 
Charles A. Webb, Asheville Citizen, 
Chairman; H. W. Flagg, Philadelphia, 
Executive secretary; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Rowe Stewart, 
Philadelphia Record. 

Committee on Printing Trades Schools 
—Victor F. Ridder, New York Staats- 
Herold, Chairman; Benjamin H. An- 
thony, New Bedford Standard; J. D. 
Barnum, Syracuse Post-Standard; F. J. 
Burd, Vancouver Province; Frank E. 
Gannett, Rochester Times-Union; Fle- 
ming Newbold, Washington Star; Wil- 
liam F. Schmick, Baltimore Sun; Charles 
A. Webb, Asheville Citizen. 

Postal Committee—J. D. Barnum, 
Syracuse Post-Standard, Chairman; El- 
bert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
Louis H. Brush, Hast Liverpool Review ; 
Amon G. Carter, Forth Worth Star Tele- 
gram; Gardner Cowles, Des Moines Re- 
gister; Howard Davis, New York Herald 
Tribune; A. L. Fish, Salt Lake City 
Telegram; Homer Gard, Hamilton Jour- 
nal; David W. Howe, Burlington Free 
Press; R. L. McKenney, Macon News; 


Fad thor ear bu bls hen 


A. L. Miller, Battle Creek Enquirer & 
News; F. A. Miller, South Bend Tri- 
bune; E. B. Piper, Portland Oregonian; 
Charles A. Webb, Asheville Citizen; 
Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines Cap- 
ital. 

Paper Conmnittee—E. P. Adler, Daven- 
port Times, Chairman; T. R. Williams, 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, Vice- 
chairman; Frank S. Baker, Tacoma 
Ledger; Frank G. Bell, Savannah Mor- 
ning News; L. A. Dix, New York City; 
M. F. Hanson, Duluth Herald; F. 1. Ker, 
Hamilton Spectator; H. V. Jones, Min- 
neapolis Journal; E. Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Committee on National Forest Resour- 
ces—Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Chairman; Benjamin H. Anthony, 
New Bedford Standard; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; R. R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune; E. B. Piper, Portland 
Oregonian. 

Committee on Traffiic—E. M. Antrim, 
Chicago Tribune, Chairman; William L. 
McLean, Jr., Puladelphia Bulletin; John 
S. McCarrens, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Committee on Standardization of Press- 
es and Press Parts—Charles F. Hart, 
New York Times, Chairman; Thomas 
Johancen, Baltimore Sun; John A. Parks, 
Chicago Tribune. 

Committee on Radio—W. A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News, Chairman; Amon 
G. Carter, Forth Worth Star-Telegram; 
Louis Hannoch, Newark Sunday Call; J. 
R. Knowland, Oakland Tribune; W. H. 
Pettibone, Detroit Free Press; E. B. 
Piper, Portland Oregonian; Elzey Ro- 
berts, St. Louis Star; H. S. Scott, Detroit 
News; J. L. Stewart, Washington Ob- 
server; Rowe Stewart, Pliladelphia Re- 
cord. 

Committee on Federal Laws—A. L. 
Miller, Battle Creck Enquirer & News, 
Chairman; E. P. Adler, Davenport 
Times; Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; F. A. Miller, South Bend Tri- 
bune; Fleming Newbold, Washington 
Star; W. F. Wiley, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Committee on Membership Matters— 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond News- 
Leader, Chairman; E. H. Butler, Buffalo 
Evening News; George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Charles H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe; T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Convention Program Commuattee—Wil- 
liam B. Bryant, Paterson Press-Guardian, 
Chairman; Harry L. Grant, Milwaukee 
Journal; Wiley L. Morgan, Knoxville 
Sentinel; George E. Scroggie, Toronto 
Mail & Empire; J. L. Stewart, Wash- 
mgton Observer. 

Convention Floor Committee—G. B. 
Williams, Geneva Daily Times, Chair- 
man; Buell W. Hudson, Woonsocket 
Call; W. C. Johnson, Chattanooga News ; 
A. M. Snook, Aurora Beacon News; 
George E. Scroggie, Toronto Mail & 
Empire; J. L. Stewart, Washington Ob- 
server. 

Committee on Fall Convention—Hilton 
U. Brown, Indianapolis News, Chairman ; 
Frank G. Bell, Savannah Morning News; 
F. J. Burd, Vancouver Daily Province; 
Howard Davis, New York Herald Tri- 
bune. 

In charge of Past Convention Resolu- 
tions—Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 


Greater Merchandising 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Lafayette Young 


IXTY years ago, a young editor-printer 
by the name of Lafe Young made 
extensive use of the heavy iron side bar 
which was employéd to lock type in the 
forms. He worked at his editorial desk 
with one of these bars at his elbow. 
When burly politicians of the old fron- 
tier came in to “lick the editor,’ they 
found that the young man who could 
do some vigorous writing with his pencil 
could also do some vigorous talking with 
his iron bar. 
The lapse of 60 years reveals this 
pioneer editor still standing in defense 
of his opinions; but his surroundings 


and methods have changed, just as Ic 
has changed. He is on duty daily 
one of the offices of the Des Moi) 
Capital, and the sign on the door reg 
“Lafayette Young, Editor and P} 
lisher.’ But there is no iron oudgall 
his desk or on the big mahogany ta} 
For intruders who might annoy him, | 
has tactics which are fashioned y) 
greater finesse. 

“How do I find you this morn 
Colonel?” was the greeting of a ret} 
visitor. | 

“Quite by accident,’ was the edit! 
reply. And the interview thus be} 
was soon ended. 

In this way, the editor saves his leis) 
time for his friends. They come to | 
not only from Iowa but from ren| 
corners of the world. Long public | 
vice and travel have given him ) 
quaintance which is probably wider t) 
that of any other contemporary Ioy) 
He was the first native Iowan to si! 
the Iowa senate and, 37 years later,) 
was the first native Iowan to sit in} 
United States senate. 

His energy and self-reliance of | 
nineteenth century turned to ma 
judgment and ready wit in the twenti| 
At the age of 78, spontaneous hu} 
establishes for him an enthusiastic 1| 
come even in places where others }| 
sessing similar opinions would be ow’ 
place. 

They don’t make any stronger Re) 
licans, yet a speech by Lafe Youn;| 
considered a necessary part of the | 
formance when the Democrats asser| 
for a banquet in Des Moines. On | 
such occasion, Senator Young remai) 
that “you can’t pick out the Demogc| 
any more; they’re as well dressed as) 
Republicans.” 


Nassau Review Has Record Editia 


The Rockville Centre (L. 1.) Na) 
Daily Review printed a record editio)| 
82 pages April 7. The issue consi| 
of the regular 14-page main section | 
a 68-page tabloid real estate supplem| 


A SINGLE : 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their respective fields and thereby afford | 
a single source of information and service for those interested in | 
international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract | 
Full Page ...... .....--$280.00 per insertion | 

.. 145.00 per insertion 

.. 82.50 per insertion 


Half-Page 2) anmenese 
Quarter Page ....... 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 


Suite 1700 Times Building, New-York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING Wortp. This 


office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading }| 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. : 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054-3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 
14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 


Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
Cable Address : 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON | 


N. Y. TIMES LOSES $25,000 
LIBEL SUIT APPEAL 


‘tase Dating Back to Publication of a 
Letter in 1913 Decided in Favor 
of Plaintiff by Court of 
Appeals 


The Court of Appeals at Albany, 
. Y., before adjourning the term April 

handed down a decision affirming the 
wer courts in granting Mrs. Abigail 
'.. Bishop a judgment of $25,000 as 
‘umages for an alleged libel printed by 
nie New York Times. A jury in the 
ew York Supreme Court rendered a 
erdict of $60,000 damages, which Jus- 
te Proskauer, the trial judge, reduced 

$45,000 and the Appellate Division, 
irst Department on appeal, further re- 
iced to $25,000. 

The alleged libel was published in the 
anday issue of the Times, March 2, 
N13, and was a letter written by the 
w firm of O’Gorman, Battle and Mar- 
all to former Governor Charles S. 
‘hitman, when he was district attorney 
' New York county. Mrs. Bishop had 
stituted a divorce action against her 
isband, naming Lelia Gaines Gwath- 
ley, wife of J. Temple Gwathmey, well 
own financier, as co-respondent. Mrs. 
jwathmey was served with a copy of 
ie summons and complaint by a process 
irver who made written representation 
jat he was from the office of her attor- 
iys, O'Gorman, Battle and Marshall, to 
{in admittance to her apartment. Their 
Iter to the district attorney demanded 
4 myestigation as to the commission 
( the crime of forgery in the service 
( the process and stated that Mrs. 
‘shop was mentally unbalanced, had 
len committed to an insane asylum and 
us a drug and alcohol addict. Copies 
( the letter were sent to all the New 
)rk papers and Mrs. Bishop’s attorney 
tjuested that it not be published as 
icontained false statements. 

On the first trial of the action Mrs. 
Ishop, who has five daughters, testified 
fit the article was read by her youngest 
gild, seven years old, and as to her 
ital anguish by reason of the effect 
¢ the child. The jury awarded her 
$5,000 damages, which the Court of 
‘ypeals reversed because of the admis- 
Sn of this evidence. On the second 
tal she testified the child read the clip- 
fig of the alleged libelous article two 
yus after its publication when nine 
yits old. Counsel for the Times vainly 
asued that the reading of the clipping 
Ys not a proximate result of the pub- 
lintion but an independent and interven- 
it act of the mother in permitting her 
fread it and required a reversal of 
ti; judgment. 


3. F. Call-Post Circulator Dead 


ohn E. Gray, 43, circulation manager 

5 the San Francisco Call-Post died 
Aril 6 following a three-months’ ill- 
his. Gray was in the circulation de- 
pitment of the San Francisco Exam- 
m from 1910 to 1914, when he went 
“New Yrok as circulation manager of 
i Evening Journal. 


‘lanning Special Canadian Edition 


he Manchester Guardian is arrang- 
N for the publication on June 24, of 
ivecial edition devoted solely to Brit- 
s\Columbia and its resources. Edward 
“Skipwith is now in Vancouver secur- 
N material for the issue. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Norman B. Black 


NORMAN B. BLACK, (right) pub- 

lisher of the Fargo (N. D.) Forwim, 
among the A. N. P. A., and A. P. con- 
vention visitors in New York City, has 
several hobbies, but transcending all, is 
his hobby for North Dakota. 

“You have heard a lot about our state 
during the past few years, but the real 
story of North Dakota—lei me teil it,” 
says Mr. Black. 

“North Dakota has just passed through 
a winter season without the semblance 
of a blizzard. Out there in North 
Dakota we didn’t experience a delay of 
more than an hour in the time of a single 
train during the entire winter season, 
insofar as weather conditions were con- 
cerned. 

“And are we prosperous? 

“Every business condition map issued in 
the past year has shown a large part 
of North Dakota in the white area, 
and the balance of it is only slightly 
shaded. 


“Our farmers, when they were appealed 
to to join in demands for congressional 
relief, replied that they were not inter- 
ested. North Dakota; they said, was 
getting along, and you'll notice if you 
check the record that our State isn’t now 
included in the list demanding federal 
intervention for the ‘relief’ of agriculture. 


“Our bank deposits are at a high mark; 
there is a great deal of building activity 
in practically every population center 
in the state, and we are on the high 
road to even better things. 


“Politics? Yes, we have some: Prob- 
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ably we don’t take our politics as seriously 
now as we did several years ago. You'll 
recall that North Dakota went for Cool- 
idge in 1924, and that in the face of the 
fact that practically every ‘expert’ poli- 
tical observer in the country insisted that 
we who were on the ground, when we 
told them North Dakota would be in the 
Republican column, scoffed at us and in- 
sisted we were blind to facts.” 

Mr. Black is president of the Forum 
Publishing Company, and publisher of the 
Fargo Forum, with morning, evening 
and Sunday editions. He is president 
also of the Mmot (N. D.) Daily News. 

Just now the Forum Publishing Com- 
pany is in the midst of a new building 
program. 

Accompanying Mr. Black to New York 
are Mrs. Black and their son Norman D. 
Black, general manager of the Forum, 
and Mrs. Norman D. Black. 


BADGE: FOR JOURNALISTS 


Lapel Button Adopted for Paris News 
Writers in Lieu of Police Card 


A badge for French journalists, so 
that in a crowd they may not be mis- 
taken for ordinary onlookers and be 
molested by the police in case of rioting, 
has been definitely decided upon by the 
newspaper men and the Prefecture of 
Police) Paris. 

It is a small shield which buttons into 
the lapel of the coat. Its colors are 
those of the town of Paris, blue and red. 
The corners of the shield are dark red. 
the border is dark blue, as are the ship 
and the word “Presse.” The rest is light 
blue, with a white background behind 
the ship. 


NEWARK EDITOR RESIGNS 


Bowman Succeeds Goodrich in Editorial 
Charge of Star-Eagle 


Calvin Goodrich, formerly of the 
Toledo (O.) Blade staff, for a year and 
a half editor of the Newark (N. Je) 
Star-Eagle, has resigned to return to the 
Blade. 

W. E. Bowman, managing editor of 
the Star-Eagle for four years, is in 
charge of the editorial department. Be- 
fore going to Newark in 1922 to become 
managing editor of the Star-Eagle, Mr. 
Bowman was Washington correspondent 
for the Star-Eagle, Toledo Blade and 
the Detroit Journal. 

Paul Block, who has become sole 
owner of the Star-Eagle, is actively di- 
recting the paper as publisher, with Mr. 
Bowman in charge of the editorial de- 
partment and Henry J. Auth, general 
manager, in charge of the business af- 
fairs of the property. 


FEATURES 
SINCE 


1899 


(Room 141) 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


Strategic location as the hub of four- 


states makes the 
Dynamo of Dixie a logical site for 
factories, assembly plants, ware- 
houses and sales offices in the South. 


teen southern 


Ideal Transportation 
Facilities 

All parts of the South, as well as 
western and eastern points, can be 
quickly reached with salesmen and 
shipments at low costs from Chat- 
tanooga. Transportation facilities 
include Tennessee river, trunk rail- 
way lines in all directions, and 
arterial highways. 


Vast Hydro-Electric 
Resources 
Now, 270,000 h.p. is developed and 
available for all industrial uses. Ad- 
ditional 2,000,000 h.p. planned through 
other developments 
along the mighty Tennessee river, 
with 592,000 h.p. actually covered 
by applications pending before Fed- 
eral Power Commission, 


hydro-electric 


Many Other Industrial Assets 
Fine water, cheap coal, gas and coke. 
Abundant Anglo-Saxon labor, splen- 
did factory sites, ample warehouse, 
office and housing accommodations, 
convenient raw and semi-raw mate- 
rial sources, are among the advan- 
tages Chattanooga offers. 


G reat Scenic 
and Historic Center 

Make the most of your next southern 
trip by enjoying a leisurely stay 
amid the exquisite scenic and inter- 
esting historic attractions of Chat- 
tanooga. 

See famous Lookout Mountain, Sig- 
nal Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 
Chickamauga Battlefields and nu- 
merous other things and places of 
unsurpassed interest. 


Know More About 
Chattanooga 


Write today for illustrated literature 
covering various scenes in and about 
Chattanooga. If you are interested 
in the tourist, industrial, commercial 
or residential opportunities of Chat- 
tanooga, we will appreciate special 
inquiries. 


Community Advertising Ass’n 


1500 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Wt LIAM PRESTON BEAZELL, 

assistant managing editor of the 
New York World and instructor in 
Journalism in the pai School, opens 
the Intercollegiate World for April with 
an intelligent answer to the question 
‘Why Newspaper Work?” The answer 
is somewhat personal but not egotistical. 
I want to put ditto marks under what he 
says about the importance of the reporter 
and his work: 


But the reporter is the key-man of the news- 
paper. His are the eyes, the ears, the mind, in- 
deed, that fashion it. It is from his ranks that 
the executives are drawn. The editors, great 
or small, who did not begin as reporters, are 
almost non-existent. What makes a reporter? 
Practice chiefly. He needs, first of all, curi- 
osity, as the scientist must have it, for no 
‘story’? is complete that does not answer every 
question it provokes in the reader’s mind. He 
must be a lover of truth and fairness for their 
own sakes; there is no excuse for inaccuracy or 
injustice that is purposely or carelessly per- 
mitted. He must have judgment, lest super- 
ficial estimates of men and facts lead him, and 
his newspaper, on to humiliation and disaster. 
He ought to have personality, though that lack 
may he overcome. He ought to take himself 
and his work sericusly; the esteem in which he 
is held and the success he achievew will be de- 
termined chiefly by his own standards. 


I also quite agree with Beazell’s sug- 
gestion that the cub gets his first experi- 
ence on a small town paper where the 
work is varied and where he can 

‘familiarize himself with the technique of 
every aspect of his work.” The follow- 
ing specific illustration is given by Mr. 
Beazell: 

The value of such training is notably demon- 
strated in New York. On the World, for ex- 
ample, only four of the 15 places of principal 
executive responsibility are filled by men who 
started in New York. Among the 81 reporters 
and ccpy editors, only 27 started in New York. 
The others found their training in 43 towns in 
26 states. It may be added of the World that 
every executive began as a reporter, and a ma- 
jority of them were reporters when they joined 
its staff. 

These words spoken of the New York 
World in particular apply to metropolitan 
newspapers in general. 

* * Ox 


MERICAN advertisers as well as 

newspaper men may possibly like to 
be reminded that “The Advertiser’s An- 
nual” (Business Publications Ltd., 66 and 
67 Shoe Lane, London) is just out for 
1925-26. In addition to being an annual 
data book for all who are engaged in ad- 
vertising and selling, it contains a num- 
ber of special contributions with wide 
appeal. One of these is the official record 


of the British Advertising Convention at 


Harrogate. 


Hon. C. Harold Vernon, International 
Vice-President of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, opens the 
volume with “What Advertising Is Do- 
ing.” In addition to a resumé of the 
newspaper advertising of the year and the 
periodical advertising of the year there 
is a section devoted to “Trade and Tech- 
nical Press Advertising of the Year” by 
Percival Marshall, chairman of the Trade 
and Technical Section of the Periodical, 
Trade, Press, and Weekly Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association, Ltd. 


: ae 


ee ic 
Building Organization 
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The volume is a directory of news- 
papers, periodicals, advertising agencies, 
printers, engravers, etc. Possibly the 
most valuable part of the volume is the 
“Market Data and Survey Section.” 

Another section that may be noted in 
passing is “Government Advertising of 
the Year.” For the first time the British 
government has given practical as well as 
moral support to the British Industriés 
Fair and has set aside an advance appro- 
priation something like seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. Especially valuable is 

3ritish Laws and Regulations Affecting 
Advertisers” by F. E. Sugden, barrister- 
at-law. 

The volume concludes with a survey 
of the proceedings at Harrogate where 
the first British advertising convention 
was held in July, 1925. 

* Ok Ok 


[ the April issue of Chile, a monthly 

survey of Chilean affairs, edited by 
Ernesto Montenegro, may be found a re- 
view of the history and progress of the 
Chilean press. It contains a fascimile of 
the first page of the first number of 
Aurora De Chile for Thursday, Feb. 13, 
1812. With this date journalism in Chile 
really begins, as is pointed out in the 
article. 

The most valuable part of the article, 
especially to American advertisers, is 
the directory of the Chilean press—daily 
and periodical. Chile, by this time, is 
printed in English and is published in New 
York Cty under the management of E. 
Guzman-Donoso. 

A recent chapter in the history of the 
Chilean press is recorded as follows: 


The the age of cables came, with the same 
in the double capacity of common carriers 
and news suppliers. By 1900 El Mercurio had 
branched out te Santiago, where the bigger place 
soon helped the scappling to outgrow the mother 
newspaper of Valparaiso. News and commer- 
cial information continued to be the main game 
the publishers were after. Political partisanship 
dwindled as general prosperity grew larger. 
El Diario Ilustrado began publication in 1902. 
The quality of its newsprint and its make-up 
were far supericr to anything Chile had known 
before. Acamere was its trademark, and with 
it the illustrated feature made its first bow in 
Chilean journalism. The very popularity which 
greeted the new sheet was also the factor which 
changed the literary. compact daily into the 
popular, at times sensationalistic, but always 
lively newspaper of today: 

La Union of Valparaiso represents the family 
newspaper, inspired by religious morality as it 
sees it, but none the less awake to journalistic 
opportunities. El Sur is another type of news- 
paper which represents the solid middle class 
interests of Southern Chile, holding a position 
similar to that of the Atlanta Constitution or 
the Los Angeles Times. As to the youngest of 
them all, La Nacion of Santigao, represents the 
successful experiment of a group of wealthy 
or influential Chileans who put youth in the 
saddle and let them have free rein in the 
conduct of this eS 


BOOK review in e New Republic 
for April 7 is headed “Crime and 
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nearly half the 2013 
national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 
used it exclusively. 
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Le nalism.” The book reviewed is “The 
Saga of Billy the Kid” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) by Walter Noble Burns. : But 
the comment is a mirror of newspaper 
conditions in Chicago with special refer- 
ence to the old Jnterocean, 
Sk Spark 


The current issue of the Scholastic Edi- 
tor prints © “The Responsibilities of a 
Newspaper” by Frank C. Cross. One 
point which he stresses for the benefit of 
reporters is worth special quotation: 

Beware that you do not ultimately judge the 
truth or falsity of any statement or declaration 
by the reputation of the man who utters it. 
Truth is truth, whether it comes trom the lips 
of the wise man or the fool, the patriot or the 
traitor, the saint or the criminal. It cannot be 
destroyed cr changed or tarnished. An atom» 
of tru‘h in a mass of falsehood is like a precious 
jewel in a pile of refuse, and it is just as 
worthy of recovery. 

3k * * 

HP RECOE -NTLY the practical news- 

paper man is asked the question, “I 
want to write. How can I get a start on 
a newspaper or magazine?” How to 
answer is a puzzle, but here is a new 
“frst aid,” “Women in ‘Journalism’ (D. 
Appleton & Co.) by Genevieve J. Bough- 
ner. To recommend it is not just passing 
the buck, either, for it really answers 
every question for a beginner, and even 
goes into the details of what openings 
exist, what qualifications are needed, and 
how the articles for different depart- 
ments are written. It is the most useful 
and comprehensive book of its kind I have 
seen, and should prove a service to the 
writer, the teacher, and even the hard 
pressed “free lance.’ The vocational ad- 
viser—amateur or professional—will wel- 
come the volume with joy. 

The book is specific and practical. Its 
18 chapters include advice and instruc- 
tion on writing for the following depart- 
ments: Society, Clubs, Home-Making, 
Fashions, Beauty, Advice, The Inspira- 
tional Philosopher, The Column, Politics, 
Sports, Children, The Shopper’s Guide, 
and Syndicates. It discusses the editor 
of a woman’s page, of a woman’s maga- 
zine, and the high-school teacher of jour- 
nalism. And ends up with booklets and 


ONLY 9 MONTHS OLD, 
BUT — The BIGGEST 
TABLOID ON EARTH 


Rapid growth, you will admit, but the 
DAILY NEWS, St. Petersburg’s Pic- 
ture Paper, is keeping pace with 
Florida’s development. 

Editorial punch, convenient size, service 
to the community and its daily noon, 
home and sporting editions have com- 
bined to push the DAILY NEWS into 
its undisputed leadership in this rich 
market. 

The SUNDAY NEWS, started in 
September, is the most popular on the 
West Coast. 
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magazine make-up. So you see it answ\ 
the odd query “What have you?” 

Nor is this generous menu made } 
of sketchy generalizations. Each sec 
goes cold-bloodedly into those basic pr) 
lems: Opportunities, How to Get a St 
Preparation, and Qualifications. It e 
suggests details of pay—but perhaps jj 
is another story. The next steps | 
given in full: How to cover the dep 
ment or field, and how to write the “st 
—once you get it. 

This practical advice on technique se, 
the most valuable part of the book. | 
example, how to handle names in soc| 
reporting is a problem that has wor} 
many a poor beginner to tears. Here 
given the “Do’s” and the “Don’ts”| 
the matter. Again, the author should; 
called blessed for her insistence that ey) 
feature article on home-making she| 
be preceded by an outline—at least} 
the mind of the author—‘“to enable he} 
include all the essential points, to | 
forth her facts in a logical manner ani| 


HOW WELL ARE YOU 
“COVERED” IN 
QUEENS? 


In Queens, The ‘‘Home Borough” 
of New York City, the total com,| 
bined circulation of the Metro, 
politan evening newspapers is 
13,725 in the territory served by 
the Daily Star. / 

The circulation of The Daily! 
Star, the dominant newspaper of| 
Queens, was 22,115 (circulation) 
statement March 31, 1926.) 

Are you satisfied to touch only | 
the high spots here and there, ol 
do you want real coverage in the) 
Borough of Homes? If you are 
not, 


Can You Afford to Leave 
THE DAILY STAR Off 


Your List? 


Publication Office: Star Square, Lon; 
Island City, Borough of Queens, 
New York City. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of Americ 


Buffalo—A_ Profitabl 
Market for Advertiser: 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83 % of the 
people—that paper is the 
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i: each point the necessary amount of 
pe.” As a teacher who has struggled 
» “coherence, unity, and progression, 
1ow what the advice can do for the 
ni: lady who just wants to express her 
nitions. At the end of the chapters are 
=} exercises to sharpen the wits and 
upen of the novice. 

1 the larger matters, the book is not 
»xhaustive, but always clear and stimu- 
ig. The discussions of the need for 
irate knowledge before you can help 
irs by advice, of the experimental 
ses in which magazines test their sug- 
eions, of the relation ‘between the 
rrles and the advertising columns, are 
Tull of meat. I do think Mrs. Bough- 
e could have condensed part of her 
cy by giving a first chapter in which 
principles common to many of the 
is of writing could have been outlined. 
1 I wish she had put a little more color 
¢ her style and human interest in her 
>. 

at these are minor points. What the 
yor has done is so sensible, honest, 
-ful, and fresh that I know any young 
qan—and lots of men—will be helped 
» studious perusal of these pages. 


Jewish Daily’s Silver Jubilee 


larking the silver jubilee celebra- 
9 of the Jewish Advocate, Boston daily, 
ithe 10th year of its existence under 
(present management, a radio program 
@ broadcast for station WNAC, Bos- 
i Wednesday evening, April 7. Be- 


di; a musical program, brief talks were ' 


yo by F. E. Williamson, New Eng- 
} manager, Associated Press, Harold 
|Nheeler, managing editor, the Bos- 
9 Traveler, and Alexander Brin, edi- 
sand publisher of the Advocate. The 
tr holds the distinction of being one 
[the youngest newspaper publishers 
re United States. He also owns the 
giecticut Hebrew Record and _ the 
bngfield (Mass.) Review. 


fined $100 for Selling Mercury 


\lix Caragianes, a Cambridge, Mass., 
‘idealer, was fined $100 after having 
¢ found guilty in East Cambridge dis- 
i court April 12, of selling copies of 
ey L. Mencken’s American Mercury 
mining the alleged immoral story 
track”. The New England Watch 
(Ward Society, which had Mencken 
«r trial in Boston last week, was the 
mlainant in the Cambridge case. Cara- 
as appealed. On the witness stand, 
elewsdealer testified that he had sold 
pies, most of which were purchased 
larvard professors and students. His 
sel was Atty. Arthur G. Hays, of 
* York, who was Mencken’s personal 
isel when he was found not guilty of 
‘ale of immoral literature last week 
uffolk county court, Boston. 


‘izetelly Addresses Proofreaders 


|. Frank H. Vizetelly, lexicographer, 
lssed an open meeting of the New 
1 Society of Proofreaders in the as- 
ny room of the New York World, 
1 11. John F. Dobbs is president of 
ciety. 


} 


»:-Democrat to Move N. Y. Office 


f; Eastern Office of the St. Louis 
‘Democrat will be moved to Rooms 
land 1201, 41 Park Row, New York, 
f 20, F. St. J. Richards, manager, 
nounced. 


| Los Angeles, Calif, 

aed 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 
orn Government Statement, Six Months 
he Sept. 30, 1924, 174.280 Daily. Six 
hs, Ending Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
case in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
»', Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
ogan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
Irth Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
‘', Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
incisco, Calif, 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Walter C. Johnson 


_ FEW men under the age of 50 can boast 

of having been in one line of busi- 
ness continuously for 36 years. Few 
men who have been engaged in one pro- 
fession for 36 years can claim the honor 
of having started at the bottem and 
reached the top without ever asking for 
a job or a promotion in their lives. This 
is the enviable record of Walter C. John- 
son, general manager of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) News, and president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Johnson is only 48 years of age 
but he has been in the newspaper pro- 
fession long enough to see it grow from 
the days before the linotypes up to its 
present position. 

In April of this year Mr. Johnson 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary with 
the Chattanooga News. When he was 
chosen president of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association last sum- 
mer, he prepared a definite program for 
the year, the twelfth one in the list 
reading thus “To make the S. N. P. A. 
a real business organization in which 
every member receives a profitable divi- 
dend in service on the investment made 
in dues and assessments.” This has been 


accomplished. 
President Johnson grew up in the 
newspaper business starting in as 


a carrier for three Georgia news- 
papers, the Macon Telegraph, At- 
lanta Constitution, and Atlanta Journal. 
Then, upon return of the family to 
Knoxville, Tenn., (the city in which he 
was born and lived up to the time when 
he went to Georgia), he became a carrier 
for the Sentinel. On the Sentinel his 
office experience began. He held suc- 


GE World 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 650,000 Darry 


The 


Woritp — Eventnc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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cessively the offices of advertising solici- 
tor, circulation manager, bookkeeper and 
cashier. The Sentinel owners purchased 
the Knoxville Tribune and this added to 
Johnson’s responsibilities. 

When the Memphis (Tenn.) Morning 
News was founded in 1902 Mr. Johnson 
became its treasurer and assistant busi- 
ness manager. Later the paper purchased 
the Scimitar, merging the two and re- 
taining Mr. Johnson as secretary-treas- 
urer and business manager of the News- 
Scimitar for a year. His next step was 
that of general manager of the Chat- 
tanooga News. 

It is often said of Mr. Johnson that 
he keeps five or six secretaries busy 
carrying on different lines of activities 
with which he is connected. He is a 
33d degree Mason, a past commander of 
the Knights Templar, past president of 
the Chattanooga Society Scottish Rite of 
Free Masonry, a charter member of the 
Chattanooga Rotary ‘club, and at present 
its president. He is also head of the 
Chattanooga community advertising cam- 
paign. 


Rigney Host to Veteran Editors 
Col. C. W. Wilson of the Tuscola 


(Ill.) Reziew, now in his 51st year as 
a newspaper man, and L. T. Yeargin of 
the Oakland (I1l.) Ledger, 50 years in 
the newspaper field, were guests of 
honor of Hugh M. Rigney of the Ar- 
thur Ill.) Graphic Clarion at the Inman 
Hotel, Champaign, last Friday night. 
Members of the press throughout the 
district were present. 


Writer Proved His Farm Knowledge 


Jollied into entering a cattle judging 
contest at the Waukesha County dairy 
show, Louis French, special writer for 
the Milwaukee Journal, turned the joke 
on his friends by winning second place 
with a score of 91 per cent. This was 
but a half of one per cent dehind the 
winning score of 91.5. The contest was 
judged by W. W. Yapp, Urbana, Illinois, 
professor at the University of Illinois. 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“So. Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 
SUNDAY. .59,202 DAILY. .34,321 


In addition to complete coverage in 
Florida’s industrial and commercial city, 
the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns 
in twenty-four South Florida counties— 
the heart of the most rapidly growing 
and wealthiest section of Florida. This 
territory includes the rich industrial cit- 
rus, phosphate and truck-raising district 
of the State. 

The Tribune stands TWELFTH among 
the newspapers of the United States in 
volume of advertising printed during 
the year 1925—21,650,678 lines. 


Only one New York newspaper and only 
one Chicago newsnaper printed more ad- 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa Tribune 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


National Representatives 
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Ogdensburg (N. Y.) News Sold 


J. M. Zaremba and Loren Bailey of 
Syracuse, N. Y., have purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Daily News and will take posses- 
sion in about 30 days. The News is a 
Democratic morning paper and has been 
owned for several years by Capt. Henry 
Holland, former collector of the port of 
Ogdensburg. Mr. Zaremba is connected 
with a New York stock brokerage house, 
while Mr. Bailey is on the staff of a 
Syracuse paper. 


N. Y. American Moves Jersey Office 


The Newark branch of the New 
York American will move from Broad 
and Market streets, in the center of the 
city, to the Military Park Building, 
May 1, it has been announced. A staff 
of 12 will handle the American’s cor- 
respondence in Newark and publish a 
weekly New Jersey section. 


A paper 
with the people 


In March, 1926, the New York Eve- 
ning Graphic GAINED 227,594 lines 
of advertising over March 1925—A 
GREATER GAIN than that shown 
by any other New York Evening or 
Morning newspaper except The Sun. 
CIRCULATION GROWTH 
On March 31, 1926, the net paid 
circulation of the New York Evening 
Graphic was 
211,211 
—a figure fast apprcaching that of 
newspapers which have been in the 
local evening field for years. 
Buy on a rising circulation. 


Eveninc GrapuiC 


Published by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


H, A, AHERN, Advertising Mer. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York City 


Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your tota: Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che £vening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 


New York Office — 110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office — Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence FEyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, III. 
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DAILIES BATTLE FOR READERS 
AS ADVERTISING FLOWS 


(Continued from page 5) 
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paper business. Advertising, the element 
that pays the bills, flows inevitably to the 
newspapers which carry out these funda- 
mental principles. 

Competition for the advertiser’s dollar 
has been keener than ever these past few 
months. Advertisers who hold to the 
theory that the bigger the space the bigger 
the return—and some of them prove i1t— 
have found the publishers eager to listen 
when they proposed double-trucks, eight 
pages, sixteen pages in a single issue. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch last week 
printed an 84-page Friday edition, in 
which one department store purchased 16 
pages. Most of the issue was devoted to 
advertising, of course, but the space given 
to news in that issue exceeded the total 
pages of many another metropolitan 
edition. 

A veritable whirl of newspaper promo- 
tion surrounds the advertising managers 
and agency executives handling national, 
or general, accounts. A casual survey of 
newspaper advertising in other news- 
papers, in trade papers, of direct-by-mail 
matter, and of streetcar and outdoor ad- 
vertising warrants the belief that news- 
paper promotion has increased about 30 
per cent during the past two years. No 
data exist for an estimate of the increase 
in the overhead or the personal compen- 
sation item for the advertising depart- 
ment, but there is no doubt that while 
business is more abundant, competition 
for it is keener, and the cost of getting it 
into the office has advanced. 

So also has the cost of putting it 
through the office and into the hands of 
the circulation manager. 

Wages paid to composing room em- 
ployees have increased 11 per cent since 
1921, when the average wage paid to 
evening paper men in 36 representative 
cities of the United States was $44.41 a 
week. These men now receive an aver- 
age of $49.35. 

Stereotypers in the same 36 cities (with 
one exception) have received wage ad- 
vances which increase their 1921 wage 
by 9 per cent, to $44.88 from $41.18. 

Wages to pressmen-in-charge in 35 
cities have increased from an average of 
$43.57 to $48.30, or slightly less than 11 
per cent. 

The scale for journeymen pressmen 
has risen only less rapidly. The average 
wage in the same 35 cities in 1921 was 
$39.99. It now averages $43.32, the in- 
crease being $3.33, or 7.6 per cent. 

Photo-engravers, who now have an 
average wage in 23 cities of $52.46 per 
week, had in 1921 an average of $45.86, 
their gain being $6.60 or 14.3 per cent. 

Mailers employed by newspapers in 2 
cities now have an average weekly wage 
of $37.58, against a 1921 scale of $34.41, 
an increase of $3.17, or 9.2 per cent. 

These calculations are based on reports 
made by publishers to the Special Stand- 
ing Committee of the A. N. P. A. of their 
wage scales as contracts are made, 
changed, or renewed between newspapers 
and the various unions. Evening paper 
scales are used because they apply to the 
greater number of newspapers. : 

The comparisons are made in terms of 
dollars per week only, without reference 
to changes of working hours that may 
have occurred since the earlier figures 
were gathered. Reduction of hours or 
limitations on the period in which work 
may be performed have been put into 
effect in several cities since 1922, with 
the result, of course, that the publishers’ 
cost of production has increased. 

Neither do these comparisons indicate 
the increase in publishers’ mechanical 
costs due to larger working forces or 
necessity for overtime in assembling large 
editions. 

A safe estimate of the newspapers’ 
mechanical department payroll and de- 
partmental expenses (supplies, repairs, 
power, heat, and light) sets the fgure 
slightly under $209,000,000 a_ year. 

Paper cos‘s have decreased per ton since 
1922. The most recent price-cut, which 
brought the 1926 mill price from $70 to 
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$65 per ton, has been followed by cries of 
anguish from the paper manufacturers. 
The reduction was made with the idea of 
encouraging publishers in their extrava- 
gant use of newsprint, and in fear lest an 
increase create a retrenchment program 
and a stable price of $70 induce caution. 
The newspapers consumed about 3,000,000 
tons of newsprint last year, worth about 
$225,000,000 in the newspaper basement. 
They will use more newsprint than that 
this year, by present prospects, and the 
mill men weep in the belief that the $70 
price would have been as acceptable this 
year as it was last. What 1925 did to the 
paper bills is evident in a recent state- 
ment by a metropolitan newspaper that 
it consumed 27 per cent more newsprint 
last year than in 1924. 

All of these elements pertain strictly 
to the business of putting out a news- 
paper. They make no allowance for un- 
usual enterprises outside of the editorial 
province and productive of no direct 
immediate return. Insurance policies for 
employees, full vacation and holiday pay 
for all workers, unionized or not, home- 
building assistance, medical and dental 
attention, restaurants serving food at cost, 
club and assembly rooms—many news- 
paper staffs now enjoy these accessory 
comforts provided by publishers. Pos- 
sibly the newspapers are better because of 
these free-will offerings. At any rate 
the publishers who have put thousands 
of dollars into such intra-mural activities 
seem satisfied with the investment. 

New fields of service to the public in 
and out of the news and advertising 
columns are being explored. Some news- 
papers will procure theatre tickets, book 
passage on ocean steamships, give road 
information to motorists for their own 
territory or anywhere on the continent, 
and one paper, the Milwaukee Journal, 
through its public service bureau even 
obtains driver’s licenses for automobiling 
readers. The Brooklyn Eagle and the 
Chicago Tribune -also have long followed 
this method of keeping informed on their 
city’s wants and other newspapers are 
showing interest in their methods and 
results obtained. 

Bearing more directly on the production 
of revenue is the market information and 
merchandising service that an _ ever- 
increasing number of newspapers are 
furnishing national advertisers. The cost 
of these activities is included in the ad- 
vertising department budget, reference 
to which has already been made. 

Only the tremendous volume of adver- 
tising that has come to the newspapers 
has made these achievements and ambi- 
tions possible. Mr. and Mrs. Newspaper 
Reader are getting four, five, sometimes 
ten, times as much for their coppers as 
the newsboy handed their fathers and 
mothers. Mr. Advertiser buys a volume 
and a concentration of newspaper circula- 
tion that was undreamed of a few years 
ago. In many cities, large and small, 
where consolidations have killed off news- 
papers, he is paying one or twe advertis- 
ing bills instead of four or five. 

The national advertiser, buying morning 
paper space on a 5,000-line contract pays 
at the rate of $2.66 per line per million 
circulation. Five years ago, with all 


CUMBERLAND 


is the second largest city in 
Maryland and in the past five 
years has grown in population 
from 27,000 to 45,000. 

Annual industrial payroll is 
$25,000,000.00; resources of six 
banks now $19,494,036.51. 

Surrounded by a prosperous 
agricultural territory. One of 
the most responsive markets in 
America. 


Covered thoroughly by 


THE EVENING TIMES 


Circulation now over 
14,000 daily 
Represented nationally by 
THE DEVINE-MACQUOID CO., INC. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
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business skirting dangerous shoals and 
proceeding cautiously, the newspapers 
charged him $2.59 per line per million 
circulation—the increase is only 2.7 per 
cent. 

Evening paper space sells to contract 
national advertisers now at $3.39 per line 
per million circulation. Five years ago, 
the similar rate was $3.29. The increase 
is 3 per cent. 

Sunday newspaper space sells at a 
milline rate of $2.32, exactly the same 
figure that was effective five years ago ! 

The numerous small increases in ad- 
vertising rates have barely kept pace 
with the steady rise of circulation totals. 
In themselves, the increases are hardly 
adequate to meet the higher costs of 
intensified circulation. 

It is a well conducted business, indeed, 
in any line of endeavor, which can assume 
a horizontal increase of much more than 
10 per cent in all operations of produc- 
tion, raise the cost of the unit produced less 
than three per cent, and still find the net 
revenues adequate for the return on in- 
vested capital and the protection of the 
future. 

It is altogether possible that the latter 
aspect has not recetved any too much 
thought from the mass of newspaper 
publishers. The immediate past has been 
pleasantly productive of revenues, the 
present is even more so, and if the margin 
of profit is smaller, the amount of net 
revenues is larger. "The future presents 
no immediate worries for most 1926 
publishers. 

Yet the future is worrying some news- 
paper owners whose operations are 
marked by the highest intelligence and 
skill and are rewarded with profits ade- 
quate by any present newspaper stand- 
ards, 

They see the destruction of North 
American pulpwood forests hurried to a 
climax by an annual newsprint production 
exceeding 3,000,000 tons. They can fore- 
see prices for newsprint higher than those 
paid by most newspapers during the 
helter-skelter market of 1920. They en- 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 


DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


vision a public unable to read a 60-} 
paper and unwilling to attempt it. ‘| 
can see advertisers failing to get re| 
from mammoth newspapers which p\| 
cannot read thoroughly. They see 4) 
recession in business as inevitable 
they wonder what a consequent redu} 
of their advertising revenues by 5, li| 
15 per cent will do to their profits. Bi 
ing a newspaper organization is a 
process; reducing an organization wil| 
destructive effects is extremely diff} 
The prospect of a lean period of read} 
ment is not alluring. | 

All of that leads back to the an} 
problem of getting an adequate adye' 
ing rate. The greatest progress in 
direction in recent months has been i 
smaller cities, where rates had neyer | 
vided a fair margin above the cos| 
manufacture, if they provided even | 


N some cities, the “leading 
newspaper may have merely | 
few hundred more circulatio| 
than its competitor. The Pre; 
has 40,000 more net paid circv 
lation in Pittsburgh than th 
other two evening newspaper! 
combined—and 35,000 more ne 
paid circulation in _ Pittsburg 
than the other two Sunday new 
papers combined. 


THE : 
PITTS BURGE 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 


Build deep to buik 
high—classified 
mediums as 
well as sky- 
scrapers 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, lac 


International Classified Advertising | 
Counsellors. 


Packard Building Philadelph 


Represented Nationally by ~ 
The S. C.. BECKWITH _ Special Al 


he larger centers rate advances have 
ily kept pace with the increases in cir- 
tion. The past ten years have seen 
12 improvements in the adjustment 
‘ate schedules, but most of it was 
eved fortuitously during 1919 and 
when costs were mounting at panic 


(, 

iter all that has been said and written 
jicly and privately by newspaper men 
space-buyers in the past, the situation 
4ins essentially unchanged. News- 
yrs on the whole now have the milline 
of $2.50 to $3.00 per line per million 
ilation that their spokesmen talked 
lreamed of 10 years ago, but that 
rate is no more adequate for the 
ice that the newspapers of today are 
1g their readers and advertisers, than 
grate, of 1916 was adequate for the 
I's of that time. It would seem that 
‘yrtune awaites the man who can 
Hduce a plus sign before the adver- 
iz rate without affecting the entire 


n- 


Sequation. That is the biggest funda- 
sal question facing the newspaper 
siess today. 


NEW TEXARKANA DAILY 


91 Group Will Launch Interstate 
News in Evening Field 
3y Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


UXaRKANA, Ark. April 14—An- 
icing they will begin publication of 
ifternoon paper to be called the Jnter- 
a Journal, Tom Bell, A. R. Gusth- 
1; and Ellis Williams have bought the 
a of the Farm Labor Union News at 
eirkana. 

Il will be president of the Company 
«editor of the new daily. Guthridge 
(ibe vice-president and business man- 
¢; Williams will superintend the 
eianical department. The new com- 
i will continue to publish the weekly 
in News. 

] W. Stevick of Champaign, IIl., re- 
ty purchased the three dailies then 
ished in Texarkana, consolidated 
€ into one morning paper but sub- 
gently announced also an afternoon 
ipn, 


MERCURY WINS INJUNCTION 


.5. Court Restrains Society froin 


Hindering Sale of Magazine 

3y Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 
Eston, April 14—Temporary injunc- 
twas granted in United States Dis- 
« Court by Judge Morton today in 
El of complaint filed by the American 
eury, edited by H. L. Mencken, Bal- 
mre newspaper man, restraining J. 
«k Chase, secretary of the New Eng- 
Watch and Ward Society from in- 
‘ting with the sale of the magazine. 
Veourt ruled that the society has no 
3] to enforce its views by organized 
Mt and that its course is illegal. No 
tion is made by the court of the 
ar in the bill of complaint asking for 
cinting of damages to date. 


232 Page Tabloid Edition 

(liming it to be the largest tabloid 
printed, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Daily 
5 produced a 232 page edition on 
th 7. Three weeks later this paper 
lan edition of 210 pages. “During 
airy,” said Major Alfred Birdsall in 
atement this week, “Daily News 
‘td 1,830,000 lines of advertising and 
‘elieve that was the peak of all ad- 
vtising ever carried in a tabloid news- 
wee 
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-over Fashions by 
/rinting Fashion News_ 


See samples of Our 
New Daily Service 
by wire or mail 


1A IRCHILD 
Cwspaper Services 
East 13th St. New York 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


James Kerney 


Py an effort to throw off an acute attack 

of writer’s cramp, and for the purpose 
of distributing in Europe some of his 
information, wit and money, James 
Kerney, editor and publisher of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times, has 
gone East with Mrs. Kerney and their 
daughters, Katherine and Peggy, leaving 
another daughter and three sons behind. 
The holiday began on March 13 and will 
continue until the early Summer. Upon 
his return from Europe, Mr. Kerney 
will take the rest cure at the beautiful 
Summer home that he maintains at Bay 
Head, one of the select spots on the 
Jersey Coast. 


Mr. Kerney is making his second 
trip to Europe, his first having been 
made during the World War, when 
President Woodrow Wilson sent him 
overseas to keep the record of the United 
States straight among European na- 
tions. He made a big success of that 
mission and acquired, quite readily, some 
first class French and English’ words 
and a fund of knowledge that will stand 
him in good stead if he ever needs a 
sideline for some extra cash. 


While Mr. Kerney is abroad, the 
Century Company putting on the market 
the maiden literary effort of the Trenton 
editor, “The Political Education of 
Woodrow Wilson.” Century Magazine 
recently gave a foretaste of the breezy 
style of the book in two articles en- 
titled “At the End: of the Cable.” The 
story deals in part with Wilson and 
Pershing at their war labors and is an 
intimate political history of Wilson, 
written by a man in whom the President 
had absolute confidence and one with 
whom intimate relationship was main- 
tained from the time Mr, Wilson be- 
came Governor of New Jersey until his 
death. This period of contact between 


KANSAS 


Midst Oil and Wheat 
Growing and Prosperous 
Wichita Center of this great wealth 


The Wichita Eagle 


The Predominant Choice of 
National Advertisers 
For this section of the Central West 


The Eagle leads 

In Circulation 

In advertising lineage 

In reader interest 

In merchandising service. 
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The Wichita Eagle 
Wichita, Kansas 
Represented in the National Field by 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 

New York City Detroit 
Chicago St. Louis 
Kansas City Los Angeles 
Atlanta San Francisco 


the late President and Mr. Kerney pro- 
vided the material upon which ‘The 
Political Education of Woodrow Wil- 
son” is based. 

As a runner-up for the book about to 
appear, Mr. Kerney wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post a series of 
articles on “Last Words of Woodrow 
Wilson,” which attracted national and 
international attention. 

There are some things about Mr. 
Kerney which remind one of President 
Wilson, chief among them his absolute 
disregard for hoodoos. The late Presi- 
dent was a warm admirer of the almost 
universally spurned “thirteen.” His 
biographer harbors no misgivings about 
“thirteen,” for he selected Saturday, 
March 13, to set sail on his present 
journey, which will include a tour of 
Continental Europe, with a visit to Rome 
as a high spot. 


ATLANTIC CITY DAILY STARTS 


First Issue of Evening Times Printed 
From Uncompleted Plant 


The Atlantic City (N. J.) Times, new 
evening and Sunday daily was launched 
Sunday, April 11 on schedule, George F. 
Goldsmith, president, stated. 

Publication was attended with difficulty, 
building operations being held up by a 
bricklayers’ strike. However, machinery 
was moved into the uncompleted structure 
in time to get out the first edition. 

Commenting on the support received 
from the Typographical Union, Mr. 
Goldsmith said: 

“As an instance of the devotion of the 
Typographical Union to our enterprise, 
a meeting was held by these men and 
it was decided that they would place an 
advertisement in our columns to be 
charged to them at the full rate, and it 
was also decided by them to accept no 
overtime pay on the last day until the 
paper went to press. They worked like 
Trojans for twenty-nine hours without 
sleep, steady on their feet, and gave us 
the heartiest and most wholesome sup- 
port. 


Regional Advertising 


Regional Rates 


m 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


Consistent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


We do not use just one 
outstanding success to 
show you as proof of our 
ability. Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 
a success. 


We shave 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, lowa 
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Canadian Veteran Dead 


William Mackenzie, once a well-known 
figure in Canadian newspaper circles, 
died at Palo Alto, Cal., on April 7, aged 
75. Born in Scotland, he came to Can- 
ada in 1874, immediately taking up 
newspaper work and building up an ex- 
tensive connection as special writer with 
the press of Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States. He was a member 
of the Press Gallery, Ottawa, for 30 
years, retiring to become Secretary of 
Imperial Correspondence in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. He retired 
about 8 years ago and took up his resi- 
dence in California. 


London Times Man Marries 

Sir John Willison, Canadian repre- 
sentative of the London Times and 
formerly editor-in-chief of the Toronto 
News, was married April 10, to Miss 
Marjory MacCurchy, a _ well-known 
figure in Canadian. literary circles. Sir 
John and Lady Willison spent a short 
honeymoon in New York. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 


(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania 
thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representatives: 

E. M. BURKE, Inc, 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MICHIGAN 


and the 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 

GRAND RAPIDS — THE ONLY 

DAILY IN SEVEN OTHER 
CITIES 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The. Flint Daily Journal 
The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


5@ East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 


GRAUURE 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 
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CIRCULATORS MEET 


New York State Association Discusses 
Tabloid 
(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLIsHER) 


Ermira, N. Y., Apr. 14.—The annual 
fall meeting of the New York State Cir- 
culation Managers Association will be 

Sy ING Siri ING 
York, it was de- 
cided as the two- 
day spring ses- 
sions of the or- 
ganization closed. 
Officers will be 
elected then. 

The convention 
was given over 
mainly to round- 
table discussions 
of various prob- 
lems which con- 
front the circu- 


C. E, BLEWER lators. | 
Leading among 
topics discussed 


was whether the illustrated tabloid would 
force the old-line newspaper either to 
copy or take a place at the foot of circu- 
lation. It was generally conceded that 
every newspaper, regardless of kind of 
news or size, has its field, and that it 
should conform its style to the demand in 
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that held. James McKernan, an hon- 
orary member of the state organization 
and past president of the International 
Circulation Managers Association, took 
an active part in this discussion. 

“The importance of small town items” 
was also an important topic, with the 
value of. such news declared of much 
value a certain class of papers, particu- 
larly these which must look to the small 
towns for much of their circulation. The 
metropolitan dailies have given up the 
idea almost entirely. 

Talks were made by B. M. Knight, 
Syracuse Herald; James McKernan, 
Kings County Delivery Company, Brook- 
lyn; W. C. Hixson, Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard; George Erb, Buffalo News; Glen 
England, Gloversville-Johnstown Leader- 
Republican; Harry Baltz, Elmira Sun- 
day Telegram, and W. A. Cockerill, Utica 
Press. (General Discussion covered these 
topics and also bargain offers and cut 
rates, value of the paid-in-advance sub- 
scriber, premiums as circulation builders, 
street sales, baggage and bus rates, ma- 
chine mailing and listing, promotion 
through city carriers, fundamental causes 
growth of newspaper circulation, promo- 
tion, radio, insurance and features. 


C. E. Blewer, president presided. 
More than 50 circulation managers 


from various cities of the state at- 
tended. 
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‘Business Offers 


EDITOR é&» PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

4 Times — .55 per line 
White space charge at same rate per line per 
insertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want more 
business, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Sup plies—Equi 


pment 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small 
publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
New York Detroit 
Chicago St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
H. B. Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Boston 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONOMEI? 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago Tilinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Reach the Buyer 


He reads 
Editor & Publisher 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


For Sale at a Bargain—Local printing plant. 
Gross business over $70,000. Returns to owner 
$10,000. Price $25,000, two-fifths cash.  Bal- 
ance reasonable terms. J. B. Shale, Times 
Bidg., N. .Y.. Citys 


$5000 will secure control of exclusive weekly 
in desirable Illinois field. $15,000 annual busi- 
ness; over 60% net on investment. Available 
for short time only. Prop. 951x. The H. F. 
Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, IIl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITI 


Brokers 


want a bath on this journey without jumpi 
the ocean, or chasing across the halls 6 
steamer with the bath steward chasing 
better hurry and write Mr. Brown at 
Times Building, New York City. | 
“As I write these lines I remember t]| 
have been on a strict diet for one week 
about four more weeks of foolishness in| 
ahead of me. I am resting up my stoma} 
that I can enjoy a fried chicken breakfa| 
my home in May, 1926, and have as my ¢ 
Dean Walter Williams, who only lives 25 
south of me and Col. Bill Southern, of 
pendence, Mo., and then when I get on the) 
I want to be able to eat four meals a day} 
retain my self-respect and other things. 
“Tf you have anything on your mind | 
me. I have a new typewriter and a stenogt)| 
who actually loves to work. My business} 
better each month. I am like Coolidg 
think business is picking up.” | 


Newspapers for Sale 


For Sale—Interest carrying position of Vj 
ger in evening daily in exclusive field in ci| 
ten thousand and growing fast. Prospt} 
buyer must have at least ten thousand dolla| 
cash. City in Southwest, and located im} 
country that is developing fast. Present ¢| 
is interested in other dailies and plans 4) 
tend holdings, and hence this offer. Ad) 
B-904, Editor & Publisher. 
Desirable Small Week'y and Job Plant | 
Elmira, New York. Exclusive field, adei/ 
equipment, doing nice business. Should | 
good future. Asking price $5,000, ont} 


cash. J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., N. Ys) 


Newspapers Wanted 


/ 


Business Executive, twenty years’ experi) 
seeks opportunity to buy whole or part inl 
in paying afternoon newspaper in city no 
ceeding 35,000. Future opportunity mort! 
portant than present condition of paper. _ | 
details and copies of paper to B-876, E| 
& Publisher. 


Omar D. Gray, the Sturgeon, Mo., Newspaper 
Broker with 37 years’ experience in the news- 
paper game, who in the last year sold a quarter 
million dollars’ worth of newspaper property, and 
who specializes in consolidating newspapers in 
the same city, writes: 

“Glad to report the sale of the Times at 
Niles, Ohio. It was the toughest daily sale I 
ever had, but I am sure that James L. Wick, 
the new owner, will do well there. 

“Tn Oklahoma I have a weekly and job plant 
doing a business of $32,000 a year, city of 
3,400, clearing $10,000 a year, priced at $20,000, 
$7,500 down. Same owner has another such 
proposition in city of 15,000, same State, making 
big money—$22,000, with $7,500 down. When 
this weekly was started business men signed ad 
contracts for $20,000. Fine opportunity. 
have a weekly in Oklahoma doing business of 
$700 per month that can be bought for $8,000, 
with $2,500 down. You short cash fellows 
ought to grab this. And I haye another weekly 
in same State that can be bought for very little 
cash down—about $2,200. Paper making good 
money. 

“JT have a small daily in Oklahoma. _ No daily 
competition within 100’ miles—$10,000, with 
$6,000 down. 

“T want to list a million dollar daily for sale. 
I will handle it to please you. Will, if you 
prefer, submit all propositions to you and gain 
your consent before I write a line, or you can 
write direct to intended purchasers if you 
prefer. 

“T> have a $100,000 Arkansas daily to sell. 
A weekly in same State, with no competition, 
$10,000—half cash, 

“Tn California I have a weekly within one 
hour’s run of Los Angeles, clear field, with 
4,000 population, $9,500 and the owner only 
cares for $3,000 down. -Great buy. The cli- 
mate is worth half the money. 

“T have a Colorado weekly, city of 6,000-— 
$8,500, half cash. 

“Tn Missouri I have a prosperous daily, with 
building in city of 15,000 for $50,000—half 
cash: In city of 20,000 I have a daily” for 
$70,000, with 5 Intertypes and a 20-page Goss 
straightline press, 4,000 circulation, offered at 
$70,000, with $25,000 down. 

“Have a client with $25,000 who wants an 
Illinois daily. 

“Have a client who wants me to find him 
business manager for daily doing $200,000 busi- 
ness yearly, and who can take a nice block of 
stock. 

“Weekly in Texas clearing $11,000 a year, 
priced at $27,500, with $15,000 down. 

“T want to sell $300,000 worth of papers by 
the last of August when, if living, I will pull 
out for Europe with Dr. Walter Williams, presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World, and 
only last week chosen as President of the Pan- 
American Press Congress. That will be a fine 
body of 600 or more men and women. One 
day last week four reservations were made on 
the steamer Carmania, leaving New York on 
September 4 for Switzerland for Australia 
people. They will be in Geneva from every 
section of the earth. You should not miss. 
And say, brother, you had better hurry, for 
Editor James Wright Brown tells me that only 
two state rooms with baths are left, so if you 


Daily in small city with future. P. 0. 
382, Green Bay, Wis. 


Newspaper in California wanted—Aftei| 
daily in small city preferred. Other pr} 
ties considered. Have money and a sw| 
ful record back of me. 


Norman H. P| 
156 Grand avenue, Ocean Park, Calif. 
We Want to Buy Newspaper in New Je 
Weekly in county seat or good business ¢) 
desired. B-891, Editor & Publisher. 


{ 
f 


“CIRCULATION 


| 


Promotion 


we eee | 
Circulation—When quick, additional circu) 
coverage becomes necessary, remember tha 
twenty years in this one line of endeav 
your proof against experimenting. Writ | 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, | 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 | 
tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of S| 
manship Club Campaigns. 
Circulation Builders—Sherman & Eckert, 
Nerthampton St., Easton, Penn. For 
circulation and new reader interest our | 
portunity Club” plan campaigns are Wit) 
Let us give you particulars. 


! 


Premiums 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Premiums of every description. Your Publ 
takes no risk. C. R. Bailey, Hoboken, ? 
Formerly New York. Estab. 1888. 


EDITORIAL | 


| 
Syndicate Features 


Tampa Globe and Vineland Post are the 
customers this week. Write for samples | 
live, alert, up-to-date service. The Gr 
Syndicate, 25 City Hall place, New York, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


| 
Advertising Solicitor wanted for Pacific ( 
daily. Must be able to lay out and sell ¢ 
Address B-919, Editor & Publisher. | 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted. After 
daily, no Sunday. Must be a developer of 
business. Permanent situation in a 810 
and enterprising city of 50,000. Hamilton ] 
News, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Advertising Manager, morning daily in we 
Canada. Opportunity for assistant acy! 
ing manager to take full charge. 
ambitious, good promotion man and Cal 
of building permanent business. Correspon¢ 


confidential. References requir i 
stating qualifications and salary Ted’ 
Box B-922, Editor & Publisher. — 


Editor & Publisher 


Apel O07; 192% 


for 


Employment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Help Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


dation—Young man who has had experi- 
as assistant circulation manager and would 
(a chance to take charce of circulation de- 
ment of a fair size newspaper in city of 
(00. One who has executive ability and 
|to handle help. State salary expected, age, 
jence and particulars about previous work. 
63, Editor & Publisher. 


ation Manager, with wide experience in 
iling newsboys, getting home delivery and 
‘rsonality which will permit him to get 
well with local dealers. Paper situated 
ty of 100,000 in the New York territory. 
(%, Editor & Publisher. 


dation Manager: An _ exceptional oppor - 
my is offered to an experienced, capable, 
paper circulation executive in the best city 
'e Southwest, on the best newspaper in that 
Want a man capable of supervising and 
soting circulation of morning, evening and 
jay newspaper in city of about 200,000. 
n)pportunity like this does not come often. 
‘pu have made a success as a circulation 
sitive and wish to be considered, tell us of 
ij experience, names of employers during past 
rears, age, salary desired, whether married, 
ca. B-910, Editor & Publisher. 


lation Manager for newspaper in a 
@y competitive suburban New York field. 
nithoroughly familiar with developing street 
istore sale. In reply give complete details 
ur experience. $80 weekly. B-855, Edi- 
re Publisher. 


it} Circulation Man—Must be sober, depend- 
| energetic, thoroughly experienced in city 
Ootion and a producer of carrier or home 
Itred circulation, and knows how to han- 
ésolicitors. This is a morning paper in 
tof nearly 300 000, having the largest home 
Wired circulation and a_ successful man 
tir delivery system. State papers worked 
rhow long with each, in what Capacity 
dvhat salary expected, also give references. 
stanent to right party. Address B-883, 
lir & Publisher. 


aified Advertising Salesman Wanted with 
Scessful record for developing and selling 
ied and classified display to real estate 
als, used car dealers, music and furniture 
m. Must be able to write strong selling ad- 
ring copy. Man accepted for this position 
ilhave the advantage of working with a 
of “up and coming” organization and the 
ciies of a modern plant. Opportunity for 
ution and advancement, Prefer young man 
{30 years old. Write fully rezarding your 
peence and education; give references, en- 
S photograph and _ state salary wanted to 
it Address F. E. McCray, Register and 
iIne, Des Moines, Iowa. 


mosing Room Foreman, with experience on 
ilnewspaper; to work on daily and Sun- 
Yiaper in city of over 100,000 metropolitan 
*@ Must be efficient and loyal. Give full 
is; age, experience, references and salary 
iid when applying to B-917, Editor & 
b her. 


Plader wanted by publishing house in 
di: West. Need not be fast, but must be 
righ. B-914, Editor & Publisher. 


Pienced Desk Man wanted for local or 
‘iph or live afternoon: daily, eastern New 
rl B-923, Editor & Publisher. 


icors for classified and display wanted, 
Sbe A-1 and good workers. Address, giv- 
ill particulars and- salary expected, Mr. 
Mi, Niagara Falls Gazette, Niagara Falls, 


*Vietal Service Man wanted by large type 
4manufacturer. Must be thoroughly ac- 
itd with the printing game from A to Z 
well known amongst all the leading news- 
© in the East. Please give complete details 
ur first application for this position. 
2 Editor & Publisher. 


uw Man or Woman wanted to handle news, 
ising and circulation in newspaper branch 
¢ Address, stating salary expected, John 
_Valbridge, The Saratogian, Saratoga 
as N, Y. 


Situations Wanted 


‘ising Executive, nationally recognized 
Stictive builder of permanent business, 
‘S)pportunity as business associate of pub- 
fidesiring to be relieved of this responsi- 
Y Moderate salary and interest acquiring 
S| Address B-877, Editor & Publishes 


e'sing Manager—Owing to late merger 
‘€spapers an advertising manager of wide 
‘Scessful experience on morning and eve- 
} pers, published in cities of one hundred 
iv hundred thousand population, is seeking 
advertising management of a daily in need 
| constructive work he is competent to 
le) For full particulars address, Room 219, 
ie Hotel, St. Leuis, Mo. 


Assistant Auditor-Bookkeeper, experienced, 
with executive ability, nuw employed by large 
morning newspaper, desires conection offering 
opportunity for advancement. Address B-782, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Auditor or Assistant Business Manager: <A 
hustler, with fifteen years of successful news- 
paper experience on large middle western news- 
paper, which he recently left to accept position 
with paper in Florida, is now availab!e, account 
liquidation of latter paper. Age 37, married, 
and can furnish high grade references as, to 
ability and character, Capable of directing 
large force, installing efficient systems and pro- 


ficient in making income tax returns. B-902, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Business Manager—Thoroughly experienced 


executive and big persunal producer, neaily 
twenty years’ experience as Advertising Man- 
ager, Promotion Manager, Business Manager 
and assistant to Publisher, Metropolitan and 
Provincial cities, now located in the Rast; 33) 
married, good reasons for change. The harder 
the proposition the better I like it. Can meet 
you at A. N. I. A. meeting, Address B-873, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager or Ass‘stant to Publisher, 
experienced, executive ability. Married. Good 
creator of business. Fami iar with all b-anches 
of newspaper work. B-907, Editor & Publisher. 


Business and Advertising Manager—Th’'s ad- 
vertisement is addressed to a daily newspaper 
publisher who wishes to unload his burdens 
upon the shoulders of a cazahble executive. 
Must be given absolute control of business and 
mechanical departments. Fair salary and per- 
centage of savings, based on 1925 per page 
costs. Now employed on Pacific Coast. Satis- 
factory results assured. Exceptional references. 
B-899, Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulation Manager desires to make 
change. Satisfactory reasons furnished. Mar- 
ried, and prefer paper in town of 100,000 or 
over. I. C. M. A. member. Have always 
shown an_ increase. References furnished, 
present and pat employers. Address B-898, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulation Manager.—Ten years of first 
class experience. Very successful handling 
boy carriers, also men carriers. Fine record 
as a promotion man. Real circulation builder. 
Best of reasons for seeking change. First 
class references from past and present em- 
ployers. Twenty-nine years of age, married. 
B-924, Fditor & Publisher. 
City Premotion Manager, 12 years’ experience, 
good record. By’ plans, district promotion, 
etc., can produce results and get revenue. 
Now employed. References. B-921, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Desk and Outside Work wanted by experienced 
editor who is familiar with all branches of 
weekly newspaper making. B-820, Editor & 
Publisher, 

Desk FEditor—Experienced ccpy reader, tele- 
graph editor, make-up man, etc., desires day- 
light position on daily in South. References. 
B-896, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor and Manager with two successes to his 
credit (one in New York City) seeks post as 
managing editor or general manager of small 
city daily. Meet me any week-end in New 
York or Philadelphia or I will mail you my 
record of 20 years’ experience, together with 
recommendations from successful newspaper 
men. B-844, Editor & Publisher: 


Editor, seven practical years, college graduate, 
wants change, city or managing editor, city 
under 100,000. Married. B-913, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor—Capable and experienced, seeks connec- 
tion offering possibility of acquiring part in- 
terest. Mature judgment, conservative and re- 
liable. with excellent past record. Address 
B-874, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Position wanted on Long Island weekly 
by editor who has built successful weeklies and 
knows ,how. B-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Ppericnced Promotion Man, age 34. Can get 
circulation and hold it. Employed. Best 
references. B-920, Editor & Publisher. 


Foreman Stereotyper—If you have a vacancy 
in the stereotyping department, and desire the 
services of a thoroughly practical and ex- 
perienced foreman of large and small plants, 
working the wet and dry mats successfully, who 
understands how to attain the best results, keep 
fast schedules at a minimum of cost and be- 
lieves in the close co-operation between depart- 
ments, the advertiser offers his services, moder- 
ate salary. Wire or write for further informa- 
tion, B-912, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Newspaper Man, 35, wants desk 
or street job in Middle West or East. Good on 
heads and make up. B-901, Editor & Publisher. 


Linotype Mechanical Superintendent with thor- 
ough knowledge of all departments and of print- 
ing business desires position. Address B-905, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Managing Editor, 19 years in editorial depart- 
ment, several years full charge news, features 
and editorial page on paper with 150,000 circula- 
tion, is available. Has sound judgment, not 
afraid of long hours, aggressive, able to operate 
economically, Address B-909, Editor & Publisher, 
Mechanical Superintendent—Practical in all 
departments; union; 18 years’ broad experience; 
university and technically trained on metro- 
politan dailies only, B-848, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Executive with clean record of 
achievement as editor and publisher on first 
paper in city of 75,000, desires similar posi- 
tion or assistant to publisher on larger paper. 
Know all angles of newspaper publishing, but 
especially valuable on business side in ac- 
counting, circulation, display and classified. 
Personal reasons for change; available imme- 
diately, Address B-771, Editor & Publisher. 
Telephone during A. N. P. A. week for inter. 
view. 


Equipment for Sale 


Second Hand Machinery & Equipment for Sale 
by the Kalamazoo Gazette, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All in good condition. 3-section steam drying 
table, 1 gas heated boiler, R. Hoe & Co. 3 
complete fonts of 6-pt. linotype mats. 1 auto 
matic ingot furnace, Wood & Nathan Co., New 
York. 1 No. 6 Hoe Stereotype metal furnace, 
32" x 40", with pump, sheet metal hood and 
pipe. 1 combined saw table and trimmer, 
20" x 24’ saw table top with 2 H.P. G. E. 440 
V—3 Ph. 60 cycle—1800 R.P.M. motor. 1 6’ 
overhead bank, type C, divided for leads and 
slugs. 1 6! ‘overbead bank, no trays. 8 Lee 
gas feeders, complete with burner. Thompson 
type caster No. 134, 6’ dia pot, made by 
Thompson Type Mach. Co.. Chicago, Illinois. 
Write for bargain prices F.O.B., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Newspaper Publisher with many years’ suc- 
cessful experience as Publisher and General 
Manager in the East and the South in cities 
of the 100,000 class, whose reason for re- 
maining in present location has been removed, 
desires connection as Publisher, General Man. 
ager or Assistant to the Publisher, preferably 
on a salary and bonus basis, and with the 
privilege of purchasing an interest. Is adapt- 
able to any section and can refer to publish- 
ers in many States who know his Capacity and 
character. Will be at Publishers’ meeting. B- 
889, Editor & Publisher. 


Preduction Manager—Having reached limit on 
present position I desire connection with a 
metropolitan daily, where economical results are 
wanted; 22 years of broad experience. I have 
practical knowledge of photo-engraving, com- 
position, stereotyping, press work (both black 
and color work), mechanical and constructional 
engineering. High school and business college 
education. Can furnish high class references. 
B-900, Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher or Business Manager of evening 
daily—Man thoroughly competent to relieve 
owner of detail. Trained in the best ethics of 
newspaper work and with experience and back- 
ground that should make him very valuable to 
owner of reputable newspaper. For interview 
address B-906, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter and Copy Reader—Three years’ train- 
ing in Journalism. Good education. Best ref- 
erences. Address B-864, Editor & Publisher. 


Special Salesman—Publisher contemplating’ 
special edition or industrial or special pages may 
obtain salesman on fair commission basis. Clean 
solicitation guaranteed. References. Can ar- 
range interview during A. N. P. A. Convention, 
Address B-908, Editor & Publisher. 

Young Man, 30, married, long experience in 
circulation work, desires position in any de- 
partment other than circulation or as general 
assistant to publisher in small town or city. 
Good office man, typist. Willing, steady and 
reliable. Please tell all in first letter. B-916, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Complete Newspaper Plant for Sale—Entire 
plant of the Republican-Gazette, Lima, Ohio, 
for sale owing to consolidation with Lima 
News. 32 page Goss straight line press, per- 
fect condition, six linctypes, all models 8 and 
14 and modern; everything else used in opera- 
tion of Gazette as evening and Sunday news- 
paper. Priced reasonable as building must be 
vacated _at early date. W. J. Galvin, Daily 
News, Lima, Ohio. 


Complete Newspaper Engraving Plant for sale. 
Ideal for one or two-man shop. Miles Machin- 
ery Co., 286 Eighth ave., New York City. 
Complete Plant for Publishing Small Daily 
or Large Weekly Newspaper—Consolidation of 
two daily newspapers leaves one plant for sale. 
Equipment includes flatbed duplex perfecting 
press, 4, 6 and 8 pages; two linotypes, models 
8 and 14, Miller Saw Trimmer; electric motors, 
full-page casting box, composing stones, large 
assortment of late type faces, brass rule, leads, 
slugs, etc. All in tip-top condition. Prefer to 
sell equipment as whole. Big bargain for quick 
sale. Communicate with M. S. Hansbrough, 
Sheffield, Alabama. 


Hoe Jig Saw and Drill for sale. Completely 
rebuilt. Fine condition. Miles Machinery Co., 
286 Eighth ave., New York City. 


Manufacturer’s Representative 


Graduate Engineer, with own office in well 
known New York office building, having large 
following in newspaper plants, desires to repre- 
sent_ established manufacturer in New York 
or Eastern territory. Address B-869, Editor 
& Publisher, 


SES 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 

PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 

SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. 


New York 


[j= WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==> 


URSMRwE. Ss) FER- 
NALD will be at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York during the Publish- 
ers’ Convention and will be 
glad to make appointments. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE. INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B’LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Goss Automatic Gas Fired Steam Generator, 
No. 46D, for sale. This generator is fully 
equipped and has only been in use one year. 
Would be a fine generator for steam tables 
where coal is now being used or used as an 
auxiliary to coal. Reason for selling, we have 
equipped with dry mats. Watertown Standard, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


Right Angle Hoe Quadruple Press—Eight- 
column page, 2234 in. cut off on page, 22% 
in. printing length of page, 45 degree bevel on 
plate cut. Reasonably priced for quick delivery. 
This press can be seen in operation in the 
plant of the Dayton Herald and Journal, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


— 


Use the Service 
Offered by the 
Classified 
Department 

of 


Editor & Publisher 
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Editor & Publisher 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


%e 
7( Kennan canoonest Toe 


OW is the time to get after the cam- 
era and camera supply houses for 
advertising. A little heavy advertising 
at this time of year is sure to increase 
their sales—C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


Have you been passing up the in-be- 
tween special page stunts, such as an 
electrical page for electrical supply firms 
booming electric wiring, new switches, 
etc.; garden and yard improvement work 
with seed merchants, landscape gardeners, 
foundation builders (for garages), lum- 
ber merchants with fencing materials, etc., 
radio special week of sale ads (end of the 
season idea). Beauty week with beauty 
and barber shops represented ; and later a 
Vacation page featuring articles used by 
campers, trunk merchants, etc—L. G. D. 


“These merchants are proud of the 
goods they sell; that is why they adver- 
tise regularly in the columns of the Star. 
You will do well to trade with them.” 
Here follows a list of the merchants 
carrying advertising in the Star and 
classified according to their particular 
business. The page advertisement, run 
once each month, is a wonderful good 
will builder as well as being a puller for 
the account of the mnon-advertiser— 
BS Axe 


An attractive page of advertising can 
be made under the caption “Who's Who 
In ” The Halifax Evening Mail 
carried a page of advertisements under 
“Who’s Who in Halifax” recently which 
was very attractive and interesting —V. G. 
Dawson. 


Offer a prize for the best “fish story.” 
Give honorable mention to four others. 
Then group the stories in the center of 
a page or double truck. Dealers in fish- 
ing tackle, out-board motors, provisions, 
clothing, etc. can be interested in this 
feature—Davis O. Vandivier. 

Three months from now will be cele- 
brated the sesqui-centennial of American 
Independence. About that time an inter- 
esting ad feature would be a page contain- 
ing the advertisements of those stores 
which were in business during the centen- 
nial year, 1876; in other words, those 
which have endured half a century or 
more. A careful canvass will show that 
there are probably many, and some pro- 
fessional men as well. A similar feature 
was tried rather locally last year, the 
occasions being the sesqui-centerinials of 
the Battles of Concord, Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and proved stccessful— 
FE. R. Lowe, Waltham, Mass. 


Run a “telephone pole’ up the middle 
of the page, with cross-arms and insula- 
tors, over which offer cash prize for the 
nearest correct guess of number of tele- 
phone calls in central exchange on certain 
day. Half way down the “pole,” as 
though it was nailed on, have a sign 
bearing the words “Phone for Food.” 
Sell the space each side of the “pole” to 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


grocers.—Chas. H. Cowles, Poteau, Ok- 
lahoma. 


The Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star has 
been conducting an “Ad-Rite”’ contest, 
whereby 20 or more firms each week gave 
suggestions for readers to write their 
ads, which was profitable to both the 
paper and the firms. A theatre ad sug- 
gestion was “Write on why I am going 
to the Blank theatre to see Blank pic- 
ture.’ A suggestion for an ice cream 
dealer’s ad was “Why one should buy 
brick ice cream in preference to bulk.” 
One hundred dollars and $75 was given 
for the grand prizes at the close of the 
series, $50 to the one submitting the 
most ads and $25 for the best one each 
week. The interest aroused among the 
readers was great.—Wilbur Polson, Mil- 
waukee. 
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PRESSMEN ENTERTAIN PUBLISHERS 


Rhode Island Union Men Host to Em- 
ployers in Providence April 6 


Newspaper pressmen of Local Ne. 12, 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union 
of America, entertained publishers and 
managers of Rhode Island newspapers at 
a banquet and dance in Providence, R. ie 
on April 6. . 

The meeting was addressed by Allison 
Stone, managing editor of the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin, and Mau- 
rice Joy, chief editorial writer, Providence 
Vews, on behalf of the publishers, and 
by Maj. George S. Berry of Tennessee, 
president of the international union, on 
behalf of the pressmen. The object of 
the meeting was to promote closer feeling 
and co-operation between the owners and 
mechanical workers of the papers. 


Newspapermen on Tariff Board 


Two well-known Canadian newspaper- 
men are to have important positions on the 
Tariff Board now being constituted by the 
Dominion Government. Hon. George P. 
Graham, publisher of the Brockville 
Recorder-Times and until recently Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals in the Fed- 
eral Government, will be chairman and 
Hector B. Mackinnon, for many years a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Toronto Globe, will be secretary. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 


FOR EACH 
{HUNCH 
PUBLISHED 


RE there any “white collar” bandits 

in your town? See bankers, head of 
a better business bureau, C. of C., police. 
During the Florida boom there were many 
who sold sunken lots. Are they still at 
it? Besides a good story an educational 
one is found here—J. H. C. 


“Familiar Unknowns,” daily vest-pocket 
features with pictures of public building 
elevator operators, blind shoestring ped- 
dlers and the like, are being used by the 
Chicago Daily News. Another short fea- 
ture used by this paper was “Suppressed 
Ambitions” telling what the mayor, uni- 
versity heads, bankers and others wanted 
to be. Combination art was used—halt- 
tones of the subjects with pen-and-ink 
sketches showing their desires realized — 
Ts Ree Ehicago: 


Your jeweler can tell you a good story. 
Back years ago the watches if turned 
on a side or held upside down would not 
run. Now they’ll run no matter how they 
are standing—J. H. C. 


The Des Moines Evening Tribune every 
Saturday carries a strip of eight pictures 
of persons who have in the week’s news 
attracted attention by some kind, worthy 
or heroic deed. The pictures which are 


The Worlds Greatest 

Newspaper Feature 

Service 

Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 
illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 
throughout the United 
States and in foreign 
countries. 


4 page ready-print color comics. 


Write for samples and rates 


RAEN RA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


of uniform size are carried under the 
caption “The Evening Tribune Takes 
its Hats off to These——.” 


For many of us it is impracticable to 
keep every copy of Epitor & PUBLISHER 


JAMES M. LYNCH ° 


Prominent Labor Leader 
Formerly Industrial Commissioner 
of the State of New York 


will write a Series of Ten Short 
Weekly Articles under the gen- 
eral title of 


“Speaking of the World’s Work” 


in which he will discuss Impor- 
tant Current Labor Problems. 
These papers have already ordered 


Chicago Daily News 
Washington Star 
Boston Globe 


Indianapolis News 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 


BY UNITED PRESS 


it 


eS: 


= 
SSeS. 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building 


New York 


ae 
on file. At the same time it seems almi 
sinful to allow them to go into the disca 
no matter how old they may be. ] 
solution is—keep a scrap book, clippi 
all items of interest in my end of ney 
paper work. Advertising men may ¢ 
material relating to their department, ; 
city room men take articles of inter 
to the news gathers, etc. Keep a se 
book. Don’t throw valuable material 
this away.—R. B. S. 


The typewriter as a crime detect 
Recall the Leopold and Loeb case. # 
a salesman in your city. He'll show }| 
how every ‘‘mill” is different. There 
more difference in the typewriters than| 
the handwriting of humans.—J. H. C 

———_——— 

Is the installment sales plan being oy 
worked? Put this question to a bank 
a merchant (cash), a merchant (cred) 
an automobile dealer, a manufacturer 
realtor, and others. You will find ¢ 
every line of the article will be 1 
closely —B. A. T. | 


Notice! 


‘RADIO - BY- THE 
CLOCK” . 


q 
isa 
Registered T rade - Mark 


¥ 


and its use, or use of a simi- 
lar heading on radio pro- 
grams is unauthorized and an — 
infringement unless they are — 
the original programs fur- 
nished ONLY by | 


326 W. Madison St. 


Write for samples and prices” 


THE COLLEGE COMIC STRIP 
THAT TAKES, AND HOLDS ON 


: 

Depicts the howlingly funny 
exploits of an ex-gate crasher 
trying to make the grade in a 


fresh-water college—now appear- 
ing in the New York Evening Sun. 
| 


Mirth Packed Episodes, Con : 


tinuity and Suspense 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
John N. Wheeler, Pres., 
154 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


SHORT STORIES DON 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 
POE, STEVENSON, DU 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run 10 Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills © 


Write for Rates — | 


WHEELER - NICHOLSON, Ine 


373 4th Ave. New York! City 


| 
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Build your advertising campaign around the smaller towns, and rural com- 
munities of Pennsylvania. 


Great in industry, in mining, in agriculture, Pennsylvania is the keystone state 
in every sense of the word. Its workers make high wages, they buy the luxuries 
as well as the necessities of life. They own cars and enjoy life. But, they save 
their money as well. 


They look to the daily papers for the news and for things to use in the home 
and bodily adornments. 


The newspapers offer the best medium to reach the buying power of the state. 
Territorial data and information about the Pennsylvania consumer market is 
ready for you. Gladly furnished to any one interested. 


These Daily papers reach the 
consumers of Pennsylvania 


Cireala- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,508 10,000 

tien lines limes tiem lines lines 
*Allentown Call ................ (M) 30,274 10 10 **Oil City Derrick ...:........%. (M) 8,588 04 .04 
*Allentown Call ................ (S) 21,285 10 .10 *Pottsville Republican and Morn- 
tiBeaver Falls Tribune........... (E) 6,553 03 03 es ing core settee ceeeeeaens oe tee - - 

imes ........ E 13,651 06 06 ranton RIMS Pievajatsiet sate e¥s) s:0 tlaie ’ e e 
Sear mate Ss egies tte es, 71835 04 .04 *Sharon Herald ................. (E) 7,031 0357 0357 
tChester Times ................. (E) 17,827 06 06 ities Daily Tem wees paid 5,224 03 03 
tCoatesville Record ............. (E) 6,716 04 05 ee Observer an rerttes: a ~: 
"Connellsville Courier .......... (E) 5,801 wa ae *fWest Chester Local News...... (E) 11,860 04 04 
+fEaston Express Cease wees eos ars (E) 25,652 .08 08 +Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ee) AO (E) 24,841 08 06 
“LES Cady i (E) 28,026 08 .08 {Williamsport Sun .............. (E) 20,203 07 OT 
t?Greensburg TribuneReview...(EM) 14,883 05 05 tYork Dispatch ................- (E) 19,197 05 05 
AS om a creak ak an i 19.721 07 06 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
azleton Stan ntinel. . : : z **A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1926. 

*Mount Carmel Item ........... (E) 4,343 0285 0285 tGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


{Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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“Ihe Telegrams "ers 


ive Women 
What They WAN] f 


Editor TrLeGRam WoMAN’s 
Paces. Well Known Woman's 
Feature Writer and Lecturer. 
Broadcasting “Women in the me 
News” from WEAF. ; 


ese letters ove it 


(A Few Out of Thousands) 


Director TELEGRAM Foop : 
d ee id : 
es Instructor Home Economics, i 
Ee N. Y. University. Broadcas 
= ing peceram eg ine 
a rograms— x 
5 HEY’RE helpful pages, solving women’s 
a individual problems—offering something 

for women of every type—wife, mother, ~ 


mea ey / homemaker, business girl, club woman—the 
, ee ee © hee timeliest of news and special features by New 
aa eee x oe York’s most brilliant writers—each a recog- 


fa 


° e, c GG 
a nized AUTHORITY on subject handled. 
8 i 
= 
¢’ ers I expect to motor to Florida March ist, on my honeymoon ; 
ws tor 4-six weeks’ trip. I-would greatly appreciate it if Poet phoerhing Avery oe en ee Foods : 
Pe a ; : F ; eg : ‘ amily” receives the personal care 0 iza " 
e you would advise me what wearing apparel is appropriate. Hallam Bohn, Director Telegram Food Bureau, 
Son i (Miss) M. D., Brooklyn Instructor Home Economics, N. Y. University. 
BY é é Will you let me know if I can get a set of plans and For the home builder, there are delightfully House Plans 
pitt ie specifications for the Spanish Bungalow shown on Ree reine nd cP ts tena convenience, 

e, : Woman’s Page, March sixth. Pe é : ne 

a G2 (Miss) B. W. A., Englewood, N. ip Home beautifying suggestions come from Ethel [Interior 


Davis Seal, nationally known interior decorator. 
i Bice ; F . : Decor 
I am keenly interested in the sketches by Miss Marion Bie The famous Marion Dismant illustrates the coration 


: ; articles. 
ff" Pasa Dismant, and articles accompanying them. We have 

bought a house on Long Island and they are very helpful 
in suggestions. M. R. J..C., New York 


Dr. Arthur Dean, psychologist, takes up parents’ Parents’ 
problems, discussing them frankly and helpfully. Problems 


; ‘ Jane Dixon, Betty Brainerd and Florence Smith id 
I should be grateful if you could supply me with various Vincent—all well known feature writers—con- Won 


ways to cook and serve oysters. I read your column é tribute special articles—what women are doing, Activities 
e e every day with keen interest and derive much benefit j how they do it. 
3 from your delicious recipes. 


(Mrs.) C. S., New York 


After hearing your interesting talk Monday at WEAF, I 
have been wondering if you can give me some informa- 
tion about men or women who have been successful in 
taking up the work of X-Ray technician as a profession. 

(Miss) C. T., Middletown, N. Y. 


Assure you of the pleasure and benefit I derive from the 
food section of The Telegram under your alert and able 
guidance. (Mrs.) F. McW., New York 


I am anxious to travel, but I cannot afford to pay my 


“Back Talk;’’ by Nellie Revell, is a_ sprightly Current Topics ii 


review of current topics handled in the clever, 
appealing style of this successful writer. 


the decorations, favors and costumes in keeping 
with the occasion. 


When the hostess desires it, experts plan a party, Hostess Helps 


As to the mode in dress—these Woman’s Pages 
are up to the minute. Vyvyan Donner, the 
Poster Girl, does a sartorial feature weekly, and 
Paris sends bulletins on the trend of the mode. 


Then there are “The Sandman’s_ Bedtime 
Stories,’ a daily Pattern and a Puzzle—every- 


Fashions 


way. I do not know just how I can get in touch with 
employment bureaus of Steamship Companies; wonder if 
you can help me. (Miss) R. E. R., Brooklyn 


thing for the home of the average New Yorker. 


77,220 R epli es to nine features alone 


were received in the — 
past six months. Through the influence of 
such a helpful Reader Service, Advertisers 
of Foods and Family Products get INTO the — 
Homes of THOUSANDS of BUYING New 
Yorkers—and GET Sales FROM Them! 


Is THE TELEGRAM on Your 1926 List? 


Che Nei Work G@elegram Publication Office TELEGRAM SQUARE ‘ 


NEW YORK CITY | 


‘ 
Dan A. Carroti, Eastern Representative, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 4 
Harry D. Bean, Western Representative, 208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


| 
| 
New England Office: 540 Old South Building, Boston ie 


| 


| 
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OTe IN NEW ANTI-KLAN WAR 


Largest Circulation 
in America ! 


NEW YORK, APRIL 24, 1926 Pe ged ors ae 


| DAILY. 22 ~ 
SUNDAY . 


HERE HAVE been million 

circulations before—but not a 
Million like this! Some magazines 
have circulations in excess of a 
million and two million, but these 
circulations are scattered over the 
whole country. Some Sunday news- 
papers have circulations in excess 
of a million, but draw these from 
very large territories comprising 
several states. But never before, in 
this country at least, has a daily 
paper attained a million circulation 
locally, in and around its own city 
market. So this Million of the 
Daily News represents the greatest 
concentration of circulation ever 
available to any advertiser! Of The 
News million, 95% is concentrated 
in New York City and suburbs. 
Less than 5% is outside the New 
York market. 


To-day, more than two of every 
five people who buy an English 
language newspaper in New York 
City are Daily News buyers. This 
paper alone reaches at least every 
other family in New York. It 


March 1926 Averages | 
ey: 1,050,033 


This is the largest circulation in America 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 


THE NEWS Newvors Poorc Newppe 
now sells more than 
amillion 


Ples every day, 


; 1,291,343 


covers the major part ot the richest 
city market in the world. 


The News must be reckoned as 
a new and entirely unique business 
utility. In addition to the thorough 
coverage of its tremendous circu- 
lation, it affords the advertiser 
opportunity for more effective pre- 
sentation of his message. The small 
thousand-agate-line page insures 
the highest visibility and greatest 
reader attention. The small paper, 
with definitely fixed advertising 
limits in every issue, assures less 
advertising competition. The small 
size, the convenience of handling 
and reading, the brevity of contents, 
the variety of makeup—all make 
this paper thoroughly read. There 
are no buried advertisements or 
poor positions or waste pages in 
The News. And the milline rate is 
by far the lowest in New York! 

Adequate coverage, dense con- 
centration, superior presentation, 
low cost—all in this one medium. 
Every advertiser needs The News! 
Get the facts. 


10c Per Copy 


JOURNALISH LIE 
Not to be taken 1 
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GREETINGS to the A.N.P.A. } 
Gritless News Ink © 

Maintains Highest Standards of 

American Newspaper Printing 


Zo) ) : Manufactured by 


| The Ault & ,Wibor | 
| Company 


Our Reputation for Quality is the Result of 


: Standardization - and - Service 


—the tendency of all business. We —the keynote of successful co- 
have standardized our products, in- operation. Our many distributing 
suring quality and uniformity. This stations insure prompt service to all 
is appreciated by publishers every- customers, no matter where they are 
where. located. 


OUR WEB PRESS COLORS and INTAGLIO INKS 
are rivals of GRITLESS NEWS INK for Popularity 


AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE CHICAGO BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT ST... LOUIS NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
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-..another year — 


Every statement to the 
Post Office Department 
since the consolidation of 
the New York Tribune 
and the New York Herald 
has shown a steady gain 
in circulation. 


Sunday gain 


10,831 
daily gain 


circulation 
growth 


The circulation success of 
the New York Herald 
Tribune is duplicated by 
its advertising success. So 
far in 1926, the propor- 
tionate advertising gain is 
greater than in 1925. 


3,218,864 
lines of 
Advertising 
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TU ay 


EXPANSION WITH SCOTT PRESSES 


* Multi-Unit” and *Straight-Unit” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
New York Office - ° - - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - . - 1441 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


“T attribute the truly remarkable growth 
of the Camden Courier to the fact that 
we have spared no expense in getting 
the news and in printing 1t as quickly as 
possible,’ says Mr. David Stern, Editor 
and Publisher of the Camden Daily 
Courier. 


Six years ago the Courier was housed in 
a little building 20 by 80 feet with only 
30 employees. Its circulation was less 
than 10,000. Its press equipment con- 
sisted of one small 16-page Scott. 


Today the Courier occupies buildings 
with more than 40,000 square feet of 
floor space. Its employees number more 
than 300. Its net paid circulation is over 
50,000. And its latest press equipment 
is a Scott “Straight-Unif’ Octuple Press, 
running regularly at a 36,000 per hour 
speed and capable of 48,000 per hour. 
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The Newspaper of Today Is he, Most Direct, Acceptable, 
Completely Covering, Readily Available, Economical and 
Resultful of All Ad- 


vertising M ediums ! / “EWSPAPER advertising now, more than 


ever, demonstrates its immediate availability, 


TMM 


l 


uh 


Tm 


its instant adaptability, and its speedy respon- 
siveness. You may send your sales message to every nook 
and corner of this broad land tomorrow if you like, or you 


HAT 


may select your spots and sections, a score, a hundred, a 


MT 


thousand cities and towns, as you desire, or as manufactur- 
ing and transportation conditions advise. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of 
Twenty Progressive Newspapers in that many fine cities of 
the United States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those 
publications, where complete files and data of all kinds con- 


cerning both field and publication are in readiness for anyone 


interested. Our traveling representatives are thoroughly 


familiar with the publications and the fields in which they 


ITU 


circulate. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with 


their respective service departments—to provide valuable 


TTT 


and useful merchandise surveys and information reports that 


will assist the manufacturer of any commodity, either in 
opening up the territory, or in extending distribution already 


UH 


under way. 


TTT 
Li 


ATTA 


We bring to the advertising agency an intimate, com- 
plete and down-to-the- minute knowledge of market condi- 


l 


tions and possibilities and of publicity outlets in the fields 


T 
iN 


we cover, that wiil enable it to act with the decision, speed 
and assurance so largely contributing to satisfactory and 


] 
i 


successful service to its clients. — 


MMT 


Titione Toner CHICAGO THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Ree ring ATLANTA” National Advertising Representatives 


Sharon Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
Higgins Building, LOS ANGELES 


of N ewspapers 
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Have you seen the Intertype “Mixer” 
in operation? Do so, first chance you 
get! You will not believe it’s a 
“mixer” machine until they show you 
what it does. Only one distributor 
box! No assembler complications! 
Display lines up to full-width 36-point 
bold—text type as small as 5-point. 
Matrices from four magazines mixed 
in one line if desired, with automatic 
distribution. No waiting for the dis- 
tributor before changing from one 
magazine to another—no trouble. no 
delays. 


INVESTIGATE 
before you INVEST! 


No matter how big an executive you are—no matter 
how busy—the purchase of new composing machines 
is worth your most careful attention. Look around 
a bit and find out what others are doing. Find out 
how Intertypes are liked in offices where they are 
used side by side with other machines. Find out 
what you get for your money. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440-A Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 
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When You Buy Intertypes— 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[S] 
[6] 


Your investment is protected against loss through 
obsolescence. No Standardized Intertype has 
ever become obsolete. 


You get complete standardization. Interchangeable 
machines, interchangeable equipment, inter- 
changeable parts throughout. 


You get all the well-known “Profit-Making Inter- 
type Features”—improvements and simplifications 
which cannot be had on any other machine. 


You get dependable operation and minimum cost 
of upkeep. There are 910 fewer moving parts, 
in the escapement mechanism alone, on a three- 
magazine Intertype. Many other simplifications 
have been made on all Standardized Intertypes. 
Parts which do not exist cannot make trouble 
and cannot wear out. 

You get maximum production, because the Inter- 
type is built for speed as well as range of work. 
You are in good company, for most of the world’s 
greatest newspapers have ordered and repeat- 
ordered Standardized Intertypes. 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440-A Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 
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Circulation 


has 


Character 


When placing your campaign 
find out what that character Is. 


In TRENTON, N. J. 


you are absolutely making a 100% coverage of 
territory and population with one 
advertising appropriation. 


Crenton Ctmes 


& & 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, II. 
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Visit Room 100 Waldorf-Astoria for Samples of 


LEDGER SYNDICATE FEATURES 


During A. N. P. A. Convention Week 


DOROTHY DIX SERVICE 


“We have been using the DOROTHY DIX 
TALKS for a score of years, and like them better 
each year. No writer has a greater appeal to 
women of all ages.”—C. W. Danziger, 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH. 


HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR SERIALS 


“Boston POST readers thought so highly of the 
Batchelor Stories that we solicited and entered into 
a long-time contract for the greater part of the 
New England rights to Mrs. Batchelor’s future 


writings.” —BOSTON POST. 


DAILY MIRROR OF WASHINGTON 
—By Clinton W. Gilbert 

“We consider the ‘DAILY MIRROR OF WASHINGTON’ 

one of the best editorial page features we have ever printed. 

It makes the figures in public life real, living human beings.’’ 


—NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE. 


SYKES’ CARTOONS 


“Few men doing daily cartoons have maintained 
such a consistently high batting average as C. H. 
Sykes. Where others shadow box with a subject, 
he puts over the punch every time.” 


—Editor of LIFE, New York. 


SOMEBODY’S STENOG—By A. E. 
Hayward 
“We consider SOMEBODY’S STENOG the 
second best of eight comics we are now using. 
This comic met with immediate favor, and interest 
in it has never dwindled.”—F. W. Clarke, 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 


THE BOY FRIEND — By Marjorie 
Henderson é 
“We regard THE BOY FRIEND as peculiarly 
representative of the innocent, pleasant, frivolous 
aspects of youthful life in our present age and as 
a relief from the coarser tendencies of so much 


flapper humor.” —CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


HAIRBREADTH HARRY — By Kahles 
“I have always thought that HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY is the best comic published anywhere, 
barring none. I think it is the funniest, most col- 
orful and cleverest comic being turned out.” 
—H. M. Crist, Managing Editor, 
BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


VIGNETTES OF LIFE—By Frank God- 
win 

“The TIMES PICAYUNE has had tangible results from 
VIGNETTES OF LIFE because Frank Godwin not only has 
something to draw but can draw it, The quality of his 
craftsmanship has made his page popular with a considerable 
reader public that responds coldly to his rivals,”’ 

—Managing Editor, 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE. 


> 

DUMB BELLS—By “Gar 

“The Boston GLOBE publishes DUMB BELLS top of column 
alongside of advertising on its first page. That’s the way 
they do it in Boston, The Brooklyn STANDARD UNION 
publishes DUMB BELLS top of column next to reading matter 
on the last page, where we do not print any advertising. 
That’s the way they do it in Brooklyn. But no matter how 
they do it, DUMB BELLS always gets preferred position in 
preferred newspapers.’’ —R. F. R. Huntsman, 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION. 


MISS INFORMATION—By Hy Gage 


“MISS INFORMATION is a clever, modern 
stickful of spice. She brightens the corner where 
she is.” 

—Walter M. Harrison, 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN. 


PARIS FASHIONS—By Eva A. Tingey 
“The PARIS FASHION LETTER of Eva 
Tingey is one of the features best liked by women 
readers of the POST. They find it timely and in- 
teresting and the clever little sketches which ac- 
company the text are extremely helpful to them. 
—Merritt Bond, Managing Editor, 
N. Y. EVENING POST. 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR LOOKS 
By Dorothy Stote ; ; 
“We have exceedingly pleasant relations with 
the Ledger Syndicate and have been particularly 
pleased with the feature recently taken on, MAK- 
ING THE MOST OF YOUR Pree anss of which 
i testify in commendation.” 
we wise ‘L.O'Buen BOSTON HERALD. 


MILADY BEAUTIFUL—By Lois Leeds 


“MILADY BEAUTIFUL is drawing from 600 
to 900 letters per week. There is no question 
about its popularity when such a response comes 
from our readers.” 


—Ella Gordon Smith, Woman’s Editor, 
DETROIT NEWS: 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GARDENS— 
By Jane L. Kift 


“From a canvass made of readers of the EVENING EXPRESS 
having gardens I find that the sentiment for your feature, 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GARDENS;,' is unanimously in its 
favor, The articles are declared to be practical and very 
helpful, and I believe it to be an excellent and very valuable 
feature.’’ —Daniel W. Hoegg, Editor, 

PORTLAND, ME., EVENING EXPRESS. 


THE SPORTFOLIO—By W. N. Taft 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating. That 
sport fans eat the SPORTFOLIO is shown by the 
many questions which come from them. 
—wW. S. Barnes, Jr., Sporting Editor, 
BOSTON GLOBE. 


DREAMLAND ADVENTURES—By 
Arthur W. Stace 


“We ordered DREAMLAND ADVENTURES only after a 
thorough study of every available bedtime story on the mar- 
ket, Aside from the text the serial idea on which it is 
planned is especially appealing, We like the feature, and our 
young readers like it too.’’ A bio. Wolfsohn, 


MILWAUKEE LEADER. 


WHAT’S WHAT—By Helen Decie 

‘We have used for several months the feature WHAT'S 
WHAT and have fourd it to be very satisfactory. It has the 
advantage of requiring only limited space, but the author 
seems to put a great deal in only a few words. . We fre- 
quently have had letters from subscribers commenting on it. 
I regard it as one of the best small features we publish. 


—Curtis Hodges, 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 


HOME NOTES—By “Jenny Wren” 


“HOME NOTES, your home decoration feature, 
is cleverly drawn, exceedingly well written and is 
practical. It has many enthusiastic followers in 
the Free Press.” 

—Phil J. Reid, Editor, 
DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


See samples also of the PUBLIC LEDGER SUNDAY MAGAZINE PAGES, RADIO NEWS SERVICE, CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLES, PUZZLICKS, DAILY PUZZLETTE, CORRECT ENGLISH, THE SILVER LINING, 
by Fullerton Waldo, EVE’S EPIGRAMS, MATRIMONIALLY SPEAKING and LOVE NOTS. 


ineendenesuae LEDGER SYNDICATE Putiansiras.ra, 
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Estimated cost of all building in >i 3 wa \ Seam 
Philadelphia, for which permits bE AD el We a S 

were issued by the Bureau of Build- 
ing Inspection in 1925, totalled 
$170,000,000. 


To house the normal increase in Philadel- 
phia’s population, a new building is completed 
every nine minutes in the working day. 


Philadelphia is a splendid market for all 
that builds the house and all that goes into it 
when completed. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by ‘The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 


The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phila- 
delphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million people 
— third largest in America — through one 
newspaper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a million copies 
daily The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
524,662 


Net Paid Daily Average for 1925 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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Press Is Bulwark of Popular Government 
Kellogg Tells Associated Press 


Secretary of State Discusses World Affairs at Brilliant Tuesday Luncheon — Noyes and Cooper 
Welcome Latin Americans—Mitre Speaks of Peace and Free Press-—A. P. Shows 
Moving Picture of World-Wide Activities 


ATIN AMERICA dominated the As- 
sociated Press 1926 luncheon. Ap- 
proximately 100 representatives of news- 
papers published in South and Central 
America were scattered through the 700 
seated at tables in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday after- 
noon. Their spokesman, Jorge A. Mitre, 
editor and publisher of La Nacion of 
Buenos Aires, sat in a place of honor 
beside President Frank B. Noyes at the 
head table. At the other side of the As- 
sociated Press chief sat Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Secretary of State, whose lucid 
address was devoted largely to the diplo- 
matic activities of the United States in 
South America. And, for the first time in 
the history of the Associated Press, ad- 
dresses were made and answered in 
a language’ other 
than English. Kent 
Cooper, general 
manager of the 
Associated Press, 
informed the guests 
that President 
Noyes had in- 
structed him to 
greet the Latin- 
American guests in 
English so that the 
North American 
members. could un- 
derstand his words, 


and to translate 
his greeting into 
Spanish, so that 


the Latin-Ameri- 
cans could not un- 
derstand. Mr. Coo- 
per carried out 
orders, except that 
the Latin-Ameri- 
‘can visitors under- 
stood perfectly and 
applauded the little 
courtesy fervently. 

An added touch 
was a motion pic- 
ture of Associated 
Press activities, in- 
cluding flashes of 
high news spots 
during the past 
Sixteen years. 
Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Prince of 
Wales at his first 
public function 
twelve years ago, 
scenes on the 
World War battle- 
fields, glimpses of 
President Wilson 
in France, of Pres- 


ident Harding at 
the tomb of the 
unknown soldier, 


and of President 
Coolidge after his 
inauguration and 
later, after his re- 


news events of the past decade and a 
half. The newspaper men were char- 
acteristically chary of applause. 
Secretary Kelloge’s appearance was 
more or less an unexpected pleasure, 
It was learned that he had three times 
changed his mind as to the possibility of 
attending the luncheon in person and 
the A. P. officials had practically given 
up hope of his arrival’ until early Wed- 
nesday morning. Word was received at 
New York an hour before his arrival at 
six o’clock, a reception committee was 
hurriedly assembled and the Secretary 
was escorted to his room at the Waldorf. 
He departed for Washington immediately 


election—all were 
shown among many 


after the conclusion of his address. 

Frank B. Noyes, presiding at the 
luncheon, welcomed Latin-American pub- 
lishers, gave a brief outline of the 
Associated Press and offered a toast to 
President and Mrs. Coolidge. 

His remarks follow :-— 

“In these days when the lessons of— 
shall I  say—prudent conservation of 
wealth are being so earnestly insisted on, 
I may as well open my remarks, which 
will be very brief, with a story told me 
by a friend, within a day or two and 
which seems to me to have a present 
application. It is another Scotch story. 
This time, it is of a gaunt and haggard 


Scotchman travelling on a train who so 
excited the curiosity of his fellow pas- 
sengers by hurriedly dashing out of the 
train and into the station at each stopping 
place, returning as hurriedly to his seat 
on the train that finally he was asked 
why he did this. ‘I ha’ been feelin’ verra 
bad for sometime and ha’ joost had a citv 
doctor examine me. He says ma heart 
is so bad that I’m likely to drop dead ana 
minute. Under these saircumstances it 
seems prudent and reasonable only to buy 
my railroad ticket from station to station.’ 

“Our luncheon this year is marked by a 
feature both pleasant and important—that 
of the presence of a number of the Latin- 
American delegates to the First Pan- 
American Press Congress held last week 
in Washington. Some of these delegates 
are of our brother- 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher New York Times; Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; Kent Cooper, general manager Asso- 


hood of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and to 
them and to the 
delegates who are 
not of our number 
I extend a most 
cordial and hearty 
welcome. 

“One of the reso- 
lutions adopted at 
t h e Washington 
Congress recom- 
mended the forma- 
tion of a  Pan- 
American or Latin- 
American Press 
Association, and 
when this sugges- 
tion was made by 
Senor Montenegro, 
a distinguish- 
ed journalist from 
Chile, I expressed 
the view, which I 
repeat now, that 
the press of the 
United States as 
represented by the 
Associated Press, 

* would rejoice at an 
opportunity to co- 
operate in a move- 
ment to form in 
Latin-America an 
organization of the 
aewspapers of those 
countries. and 
would make them 
the masters and not 
the clients of the 
news gathering or- 
ganizations that 
served them. The 
position of the As- 
sociated Press 
could not be other- 
wise, for absolute 
control by the 
newspapers consti- 
tuting its member- 
ship is the very 
foundation of its 
organization. 

“This. is. . best 


shown by its atti- 
tude towards its 


ciated Press and Frank B. Noyes, President Associated Press, at the Tuesday Luncheon.—By EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
staff photographer. 
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neighbor to the North. Many Can- 
adian newspapers wished to become 
members of our Associated Press, 


but we argued and indeed insisted that it 
would in every way be better for them to 
form their own association, under which 
they would be the masters of their news 
service; and we are now in full alliance 
with the Canadian Press, organized on the 
same lines as the Associated Press, but 
with the same independence of action as 
is enjoyed by our Associated Press. 

“This was comparatively easy to accom- 
plish as to our immediate north where one 
flag floats from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic. 


“The task of forming such an organ- 
ization to the South is much more diffi- 
cult, and for that reason we have taken 
into full membership important news- 
papers throughout Latin-America. 

“Tt is entirely possible that our form 
of organization is not suitable to your 
conditions, but I am sure that you will 
find the basic principles of the Associated 
Press equally essential for the basic prin- 
ciples of a Latin-American organization. 

“Vou see the Associated Press here to- 
day. There is no separate entity. The 
Associated Press is merely the instru- 
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mentality through which 1,200 newspapers 
exchange news, one with the other, and 
collects original news* throughout ‘the 
world through a staff employed by these 
same 1,200 newspapers. There is no stock 
and profits and dividends are forbidden 
by its charter. 

“The administration is through a Board 
of Directors of 15 newspaper men, mem- 
bers of the organization. 

“The news service must be non-partisan 
in its broadest and in its strictest scenes, 
it must be without bias of any sort, and it 
must be as accurate as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

“Only one toast is offered at this an- 
nual occasion. Although we drink this 
toast in lawful fashion, I point out that 
this must not be construed as an evidence 
of bias on any pending questions by the 
Associated Press. 

“The members of the Associated Press, 
regardless of party affiliations, honor the 
great office of President of the United 
States and are ever ready to evidence 
their respect and affection for the great 
American who fills it. I ask you to drink 
to the health and happiness of the Pres- 
ident of the United States—Calvin 
Coolidge—and to the gracious and lovely 
lady of the White House.” 


KELLOGG DISCUSSES WORLD PROBLEMS 
AND PRAISES A. P. AT LUNCHEON 


Further Armament Limitation, Chinese Question and Tacna 
Arica Touched on by Secretary of State—Says A. P. 
Performs Great Public Service 


MERICAN policies on outstanding 


international issues were bared Tues- 
day by Secretary Kellogg, in his address 
at the annual luncheon of the Associated 
Press. 

On the question of armament limitation, 
the Secretary of State said the United 
States government would “welcome an 


agreement which would complete the 
work begun in Washington” at the 1921 
conference, “particularly as there is dan- 
ger that the competitive construction 
which | formerly ‘existed, particularly 
with respect to capital ships, may still 
be continued, in a less aggravated form, 
it is true, with respect to cruisers and 
other types of naval craft not dealt with 
by the Washington treaties.” 

Secretary Kellogg pledged in this 
connection that the delegates from the 
United States to the preliminary 
armaments conference in Geneva would 
“use their influence in favor of projects 
which may be practical in their applica- 
tion and realizable in their development.” 
To this end,.he said, the American 
representatives would “help to the utmost 
of their ability in preparing the way 
for agreements for the further limita- 


tion of naval armament at no distant 
date.” 

“Rach: definite move toward dis- 
armament, small though it be, is of 


greater value for the promotion of world 
peace than ambitious and all-inclusive 
projects which may be excellent in theory, 
but which fail to take account of ex- 
isting world problems. 

“The questions which have been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the prep- 
aratory commission are very general and 
sweeping in character and until there has 
been some discussion, it is impossible to 
determine what definite proposals can 
most profitably be advanced, but when 
the most practicable line of action is de- 
termined, this government can be counted 
upon to cooperate within the limits of its 
traditional policy in any serious effort 
toward the further limitation of the bur- 
den of armaments.” 

Regarding limitation of land arma- 
ments, Mr. Kellogg said this country al- 
ready had “voluntarily reduced to the 
minimum,” and added: 

“We have every reason to rejoice that 
our situation has permitted this but no 
justification for overlooking the different 


problems with which other countries are 
faced. We would naturally welcome any 
steps which other powers might take 
toward the limitation of land armament; 
we shall be glad if we can at any time 
exert a helpful influence in this direction. 

The situation in China has to be viewed, 
the secretary ‘said, in the perspective of 
that country’s history. He declared the 
course of the Washington government 
throughout China’s troubles had been 
“consistent and definite” in purpose. 

“We have endeavored, and we are en- 
deavoring, to carry out those promises 
solemnly made to the Chinese people in 
the covenants adopted at the Washington 
conference. The tariff conference and 
the extra-territorial commission are still 
sitting in Peking, are making progress 
and are carrying out the mandates dic- 
tated by the Washington conference.” 

As to the treaty situation between the 
United States and Turkey, Mr. Kellogg 
said there had been no departure from 
the traditional, typical American policy. 

“We have endeavored to afford proper 
protection to all legitimate American ac- 
tivities in Turkey,” he added, referring to 
the pending Lausanne convention. © Criti- 
cism directed against this treaty was de- 
scribed as “negative” and the speaker 
asserted “this government cannot conduct 
its foreign policy with negatives.” 

The secretary referred at length to the 
arbitration and mediation negotiations 
undertaken by this government to adjust 
the Tacna-Arica dispute between Chili 
and Peru. He reminded the audience, 
particularly the Latin-American journal- 
ists present as guests of The Associated 
Press, that the true policy of this country 
contained no desire for imperialism, ac- 
quisition of territory, political or econom- 
ical domination.” 

The policy is “solely a desire to live 
and cooperate, on terms of equality,” he 
said, and “to promote neace, interchange 
knowledge, develop trade and commerce, 
free from selfish aims.” 

Mr. Kellogg too occasion at the outset 
of his remarks to extend his “sincere 
congratulations” to the Associated Press, 
not only for its work in the United States, 
but in all the world. 

“The organization is admirable,” he 
said. “In collecting and disseminating 
news it does a great public service. You 
are animated by the highest sense of 
duty to the public as well as to the press. 
Your news is most carefully prepared, not 
only in the light of your duty to your 
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subscribers, but of that which you owe 
to the public, and is so recognized 
throughout the world.” 

Mr. Kellogg expressed his appreciation 
of the power of the press in moulding 
public opinion. 

“Tt is fully alive to my mind,” he said, 
“that the government of the United 


April 


States can only accomplish its purposes 
with the cordial backing of the great 
majority of the American people, and 
this backing is only obtainable when the 
press is able to treat these questions with 
understanding and comprehension of the 
broad lines which the government has 
pursued.” 


MITRE VIEWS A. P. AS AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Publisher of La Nacion Pays Tribute to News Gathering 
Organization at Annual Luncheon—Praises 
U. S. Newspapers 


ORGE A. MITRE, of La Nacion, 
Buenos Aires, speaking Tuesday at 
the annual luncheon of the Associated 
Press, paid tribute to it as “an inter- 
national instrument for the promotion of 
brotherhood and peace’ and praised its 
“matchless ideals of truth and fair play.” 
“T feel honored at having been asked to 
address this gathering,” he said. 

“With the improvement of communica- 
tions, particularly the cable and wireless, 
the interests of newspaper readers—so 
long provincial and insular—have become 
international. This desire for world news, 
which has grown with each year during 
and since the war, meant that news cor- 
respondents had to be sent to every im- 
portant center until now nothing can hap- 
pen in any country, however remote, but 
it is read a few hours later in every home. 

“Tn this splendid work of educating the 
public regarding other countries—of 
breaking down the barriers of race, color 
and distance—no organization has done so 
much as the Associated Press. With its far- 
flung staff of trained correspondents re- 
flecting events in scores of countries, with 
its matchless ideals of truth and fair 
play, it has become something more than 
a mere news-gathering organization. It 


is an international instrument for the 
promotion df human brotherhood and 
peace. Before the invincible army of ac- 


curate knowledge, the mists of ignorance 
and misunderstanding are being swept 


away, revealing those common ideals 
which are the surest foundation for world 
peace. 


“IT pay my tribute to the Associated 
Press—its president, Frank B. Noyes; its 
general manager, Kent Cooper, and you, 
the members who support them so loyally, 
for the national and international service 
this great organization is rendering 
humanity. 

“The newspapers of the United States 
reflect the sterling qualities of the great 
news organization upon which they chiefly 


rely. They have definitely emerged from 
that era in which principal attention was. 
given to domestic news. They keep their 
readers informed of events abroad, many 
of them maintaining their own corre- 
spondents in principal centers to interpret 
and amplify the news. 

“T think that in one important respect 
the American newspapers are superior to 
any in the world. It is true that the 
papers of Great Britain have established a 
high reputation for accuracy and inde- 
pendence, but it has always seemed to me 
that the principal function of the British 
newspaper was to inform and instruct its 
readers. While the American newspaper 
also aims at achieving this end, it en- 
deavors to do something more: to enter- 
tain. 

“Thus we find the American news- 
papers not only gives the solid news at 
home and abroad, but also varies the liter- 
ary diet with a wealth of bright articles 
and features. What impresses the visit- 
ing journalist is that the American news- 
paper has been made entertaining without 
any loss of dignity or editorial weight. 
But most of all we admire your news- 
papers because of their absolute inde- 
pendence and the sacrifices they make for 
that principle which is so essential to us 
all—_the Freedom of the Press.” 


N. Y. Publishers Win Fight 


New York newspaper publishers wor 
their yearly fight against passage of the 
so-called “clean book bill” by the New 
York State Senate. The bill, introduced 
by Senator Martin Kennedy, and which 
publishers describe as the first step to- 
wards censorship of the press, was lost 
by a vote of 21 to 14. 

The bill had been amended since 
originally introduced in a very drastic 
form, to permit the taking of expert 
testimony and to define the meaning of 
“lewd” and “obscenity.” 


CONVENTION CLOSE-UPS 


~ 


Julian Mason, managing editor, New York Herald Tribune, and Howard Davis, 
business manager of that newspaper, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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_ GANNETT FAILS OF ELECTION BY CLOSE VOTE 


747 Members Favor, 249 Oppose Election of Rochester Times- 


RANK E. GANNETT, and his 

Rochester Times-Union, failed of 
election to membership in the Associated 
Press this week, after the hottest and 
closest fight in the history of the Associ- 
ated Press. Had he received 50 more 
favorable votes than he did, Mr. Gan- 
nett would have been elected. 


The total number of votes cast was 
996. Mr. Gannett received 747, and 249 
votes were cast supporting the protest 
right of William Randolph Hearst and 
his Rochester Journal and Post Express. 


Results of the poll taken in the early 
evening of April 20 were announced at 
10 o'clock April 21. A sealed report on 
the vote was then opened by Frank B. 
Noyes, Washington Star, and A. P. presi- 
dent, who handed it to Kent Cooper, 
general manager, for reading. 


Election tellers in making their re- 
ports expressed ironical thanks to the 
membership for the privilege of staying 
up all night to count the votes. They 
started their work shortly after 8 o’clock 
in the evening and did not finish until 
9:15 o’clock the next morning, 


The tellers were: Frank E. Tripp, of 
the Gannett Newspapers; Victor Ridder, 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung Herold ; 
Thomas E, McEntegart and Paul Kaiser, 
Jr., of the Hearst legal department. 
The yote was checked by the Audit 
Company of New York. 


Mr. Gannett, following the defeat of 
his application, issued an exclusive state- 
ment to Epiror & PUBLISHER, thanking 
his friends for their support, and stating 
that whether or not he would again be 
an applicant was for the directorate to de- 
termine. 


“The result of the vote does not affect 
me personally to any great extent,” he 
declared. “But it does affect the Asso- 
ciated Press. The Associated Press is 
the loser, not I. 


“I am not sure about the future. It 
is for the board of directors of the 
Associated Press to determine what they 
want to do in a case where its news 
sources are in the hands of an owner 
of a competing news service,” 

John Francis Neylan, publisher of the 
San Francisco Call, who presented Mr. 
Hearst’s side of the argument to the 
members prior to the poll, declined to 
,comment. 


Arguments for Mr. Gannett’s election 
at this year’s session were presented by 
Mr. Noyes, Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the New York Times, and an A, P, 
director ; E. W. Butler, publisher Buffalo 
Evening News, and A. P. vice-president, 
and W. T. Anderson, Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph. yg 

Mr. Neylan was the only speaker for 
the opposition. 

The directors contended the member- 
ship should be represented in Rochester 
by a newspaper other than one owned 
by the owner of a competing news 
service. 

Mr. Neylan urged members to uphold 
the principle of the protest right, and 
thereby insure the value of an A. P: 
membership. 

This is the first time in several years 
chat the Associated Press annual meet- 
ng was adjourned on its first day for 
continuation later. The last time was 
lust prior to the war in an argument 
‘egarding morning and evening news- 
daper edition hours, 
|_ “This action of the directors,” Mr. 
Noyes said, “is taken advisedly after long 
ind careful study not only of the par- 
peular situation in Rochester, but of all 
lhe facts ‘and considerations touching the 
“femeral interests and welfare of the 
Associated Press and its members. The 
voard is clearly of the opinion that. the 
‘Tganization would be strengthened and 
fs mews service would be improved by 
e election of the applicant. 

‘The board further reports that the 


sary—Hottest Fight in A. P. History 


Three members of the Committee on Credentials shown at work with members 


of the Associated Press staff outside the 


Astor Galleries. The committee mem- 


bers, beginning second from the left are David Smiley, executive editor of the 


Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc.; Herbert 


and Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor, New 


election of this applicant will in no wise 
infringe upon the right of protest as de- 
fined in section 6 of Article III of the 
by-laws, on the part of such members as 
possess that right; because in the future 
all cases when the right of protest ex- 
ists and is not waived—as in this case— 
an applicant can only be admitted by 
four-fifths votes of the meeting of mem- 
bers. 

“This case is an exceptional one. The 
attitude of the board is clearly reflected 
by the fact that 12 of the 14 members 
of the Associated Press serving on the 
board hold protest right, yet they unan- 
imously favor election of the applicant. 

“The board further reports to the 
membership that the right of protest re- 
ferred to, such as is held by the 
Rochester Journal and Post Express is 
a special right expressly defined by the 
by-laws and possessed only by 206 mem- 
bers. The great majority of members— 
1,008 out of 1,214—possess no legal right 
to prevent the election by the board of 
new members in their respective terri- 
tories, and in all such cases the board has 
full power of election by its own action. 
Therefore, the election of this applicant 
would be no precedent that could be re- 
motely construed as in any wise affecting 
the 1,008 members who do not possess the 
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special right of protest as defined by the 
by-laws. The board has always scru- 
pulously endeavored to protect the in- 
terests of non-protest holding members.” 

Real barbs were hurled at Mr. Hearst 
by Mr. Ochs. The publisher of the 
Times was plain spoken in asserting it 
was his opinion that a member operating 
a competitive news-gathering association, 
the International News Service, should 
not have an exclusive membership in 
Rochester. 

“It is time for a show-down,” he said. 
“Either we want Mr. Hearst or we do 
not want him.” 

Both these speakers were answered by 
Mr. Neylan, the San Francisco pub- 
lisher, who shortly after he had taken 
the stand in defence of the Hearst in- 
terests, demonstrated he had the majority 
of the members attending on his side. 

“The right of protest,” he argued, ‘“‘is 
not an empty right. Mr. Ochs himself, 
whom you have just heard, pleaded for 
its establishment when that was an issue. 
Mr. Ochs has, on occasion, I believe, ex- 
ercised his protest right, in the past. 
And now he asks us to wipe out entirely 
this value. 

“All the time I have thought it was 
‘he purpose of the Associated Press to 
make this an exclusive news gathering 
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organization. Why should we now set 
aside a precedent of 25 years’ standing? 

“The reasons advanced by Mr. Ochs are 
boiled down to the fact that Mr. Hearst 
is the owner of a competing news service. 
There certainly is nothing in the by-laws 
preventing a member from running -an 
independent news service. Mr. Hearst 
has not been charged with any violation 
of the by-laws. Other great newspapers 
have established news services of their 
own.” 

At this point Mr, Neylan was in- 
terrupted by Mr. Ochs. The chair, how- 
ever, rapped for order, and a personal 
argument was stopped. 

“Mr. Hearst has owned a competing 
news service for years,’ Mr. Neylan 
continued. “Mr. Hearst has paid the 
highest prices for his memberships in the 
Associated Press. (Mr. Hearst has 15 
A. P. memberships.) 

“He recently purchased the Rochester 
Journal and Post Express and paid a 
large sum for its Associated Press mem- 
bership, You let us go into Rochester. 
We had violated no rule. 

“We had spent $275,000 to acquire a 
membership and now you are being told 
to destroy its value. 

“We who have attended this meeting 
have heard a great deal of the ne. 
xessity of establishing an Associated 
Press membership in Rochester. 

“The same necessity was not so long 
ago the concern of Syracuse. The 
Associated Press has no evening paper 
member in Syracuse. Or is it that there 
is another bad member of the Associated 
Press in Syracuse? What did they do 
in this city? 

“Why, they established a correspond- 
ent in Syracuse. 

“Another case is that of Camden, N. J. 
There is no Associated Press member 
in Camden, N. J. One paper applied 
at one time for a membership and the 
application was endorsed by the entire 
membership in New Jersey. But a 
Philadelphia publisher exercised his pro- 
test right and still Camden has no mem- 
bership. 

“It seems extremely inconsistent to 
me that you should try to override a 
protest right in Rochester, remembering 
the two similar cases of Syracuse and 
Camden.” 

One of the few occasions during which 
applause was accorded a speaker came 
about this time. Mr. Neylan was speak- 
ing about the bond votes held by Mr. 
Hearst, which total about 400. These 
votes can only be used for election of 
the directors, and the present directorate 
controls most of the bond votes. There 
are about 12,000 bond votes outstanding. 

Mr. Neylan said Hearst had these 
400 bond votes, and Mr. Ochs  inter- 
rupted with a question. 

“He wouldn’t surrender 
would he?” 

“Yes,” quickly responded Mr. Neylan. 

“Ts that a proposition?” queried Mr. 
Noyes from the chair, 

“It most certainly is,’ parried Mr. 
Neylan. “Within 30 minutes I could 
get in touch with Mr. Hearst by tele- 
Phone and I am sure I could gain his 
permission to sacrifice the bond votes 
for a protest right.” 

This was wildly applauded. 

The following brief prepared by Wil- 
liam A. DeFord, Hearst attorney, was 
presented by Mr. Neylan in behalf of the 
Rochester Jowrnal and Post-Ex press: 


THE CLEAR MEANING OF SEC- 

TION I OF ARTICLE III OF THE 

BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


The Section, construed by itself, and 
in its relation to the text and object of 
the article of which it is a part. 

The clear meaning and intent of Sec- 
tion I of Article III of the By-Laws is 
that an applicant for membership over a 
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right of protest, must receive a vote of 
not less than four-fifths of all of the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, whether or not 
they are present and vote either in person 
or by proxy. 

The section provides: 

“Members may be elected by the af- 
firmative vote of not less than four-fifths 
of all the members of the Corporation at 


‘any regular meeting of the members of the 


Corporation or at a special meeting called 
for that purpose.” 

The By-Law quoted covers two things 
only, namely ; ‘ 

(a) The vote by which a member may 
be elected; and 

(b) The time and place at which a 
member may be elected. 

It provides that a member may be 
elected “by the affirmative vote of not 
less than four-fifths of all the members 
of the Corporation.” 

It provides that a member may only be 
elected “at a regular meeting of the 
members of the Corporation, or at a 
special meeting called for that purpose.” 

If the Corporation had intended that 
members might be elected by the affirma- 
tive vote of not less than four-fifths of 
the members of the Corporation present 
and voting, in person or by proxy, at a 
regular or special meeting of the Cor- 
poration, the By-Law might have been 
loosely drafted to read as follows: 

Members may be elected by the affirma- 
tive vote of not less than four-fifths of 
the members of the Corporation at any 
regular meeting of the members of the 
Corporation, or at a special meeting called 
for that purpose. 

The use of the word “all” in the By- 
Laws as it stands clearly and conclusively 
shows the meaning of the By-Law to be 
that members may only be elected by the 
affirmative vote of not less than four-fifths 
of all of the members of the corporation, 
not of the members of the corporation at 
any regular meeting or at a special meet- 
ing called for that purpose. 

The use of the word “all” is pure sur- 
plusage if the section was intended to 
provide that a member might be elected 
by a vote of not less than four-fifths of 
the members present and voting, either in 
person or by proxy. 

If the framers of the By-Laws had 
intended that a member might be elected 
by not less than a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting at a regular 
or special meeting, either in person or by 
proxy, they would not have used the loose 
form of By-Law quoted just above, but 
they would have drafted a By-Law to 
clearly and unmistakably show that mean- 
ing and intent, in form somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Members may be elected by the affirma- 
tive vote of not less than four-fifths of the 
members of the Corporation present and 
voting, either in person or by proxy, at 
any regular meeting of the members of 
the Corporation, or at a special meeting 
called for that purpose. 

It seems therefore clear, from an 
analysis of Section I of Article III of 
the By-Law itself, that an application for 
election to membership, over a right of 
protest unwaived, must receive an affirma- 
tive vote of not less than four-fifths of all 
of the members of the Corporation 
whether present and voting or not, at the 
time when the vote is taken. 

The foregoing construction of that sec- 
tion is fortified, to the point of conclusive- 
ness, by reference to the provisions of 
Section 6 of the same article which pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The members of this Corpora- 
tion may, by an affirmative vote of seven- 
eighths of all the members, confer upon a 
member (with such limitations as may be 
at the time prescribed) a right of protest 
against the admission of new members by 
the Board of Directors.” 

The Corporation clearly attached a high 
and important value to such a right of 
protest (clearly intended to create a prac- 
tically inviolable property right thereby), 
when it required an affirmative vote of 
seven-eighths of all the members to con- 
fer that right. 

This deduction is in itself strengthened 
by the further provision of Section 2 of 
Article ITI, that 

“Whenever any member of the Cor- 
poration is entitled, as hereinafter speci- 
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fied, to protest against the elections of 
any new member by the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Board shall have no power to 
elect such new member unless it shall 
have received a waiver in writing of such 
right of protest from all members entitled 
thereto * 7% 

The officers of the Corporation have ad- 
vanced the contention that a right, really 
a property right, of so great importance 
and value, conferred by the necessary af- 
firmative vote of seven-eighths of all of 
the members of the Corporation, may be 
seriously impaired, and _ practically 
destroyed, by the affirmative vote of not 
less than four-fifths of the members of the 
Corporation present and voting, either in 
person or by proxy, at any meeting at 
which such election may be held. 

Let us follow this contention to its 
logical conclusion : 

The membership of the Corporation en- 
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titled to vote upon the pending application 
of Mr. Gannett, is 1,214. 

[It would have taken the vote of 1,063 
of the members to have conferred the 
right of protest upon the Rochester 
Journal and Post-Express. 

If the writer’s interpretation-of the 
true meaning of Section I of Article III 
of the By-Laws is correct, it would re- 
quire the.vote of 972 to carry the applica- 
tion of Mr. Gannett over the unwaived 
protest. 

If the interpretation put upon the same 
section by the officers of the Corporation 
is correct, it would require, (assuming 
that a bare quorum of 608 voted upon the 
application), a vote of only about 484 
out of a total vote of 1,214 to sustain the 
application and override the protest. 

It will be seen, therefore, if the inter- 
pretation which the officers of the Asso- 
ciation put upon the By-Law is correct, 
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that a right which could not be cred 
except with a vote of about 1,064 of tl 
members, may be seriously impaired, 
not in effect destroyed, by a vote of 4f| 
of the members, a conclusion which, coi 
sidering the nature and value of the pro), 
erty right affected), is inconsistent wii, 
the spirit and object of the grant ai 
grossly illogical. 

The writer’s interpretation of the meaj) 
ing of Section I of Article III of the By 
Laws is further strengthened (if a) 
ditional strength is needed), by a con) 
parative study of the language of Sectic. 
6 of Article III, which provides for tl’ 
creation of a right of protest, and | 
Section I of Article III, which provid 
for the overriding of a protest exercist 
under that right. | 

Section 6 of Article III (which co) 
tains no descriptive reference to the mee} 
ings at which that right may be coi 
ferred), provides: 

“The members of this Corporation ma 
by an affirmative vote of seven-eighths ( 
all the members, confer upon a member 
etc. 

The part of the section quoted defin 
the vote necessary for the grant of tl 
right of protest. 

Section I of Article III, (insofar as 
provides for the vote by which a right || 
protest may be overridden), provides : 

“Members may be elected by the a 
firmative vote of not less than four-fiftl 
of all the members of the Corporation 
etc. 

The language of the two provisions 
practically identical, in terms, and is ide), 
tical in principle. 

The officers of the Corporation w) 
not here contend, (as the writer believes 
that it does not require an affrmath 
vote of not less than seven-eighths of 4 
of its. members to confer a right | 
protest. 

They would not have, by the san 
token, even a superficial foundation f 
their claim that it only requires not le 
than four-fifths of the votes of the mer 
bers of the Corporation present and vo 
ing at a meeting regularly convened 
override a protest, were it not for tl 
fact that Section I of Article II] pr 
ceeds, after describing the vote necessa! 
to elect an applicant, to define the mee| 
ings at which such an election may | 
held. } 

This By-Law was drafted to prote| 
rights of News Service which have a 
quired, through the merit of that servic) 
a high property value. Its protective 1) 
tegrity should not be distorted, and th 
impaired, to serve a temporary use. | 

This By-Law equally protects, with 
its general scope, the property rights 
all members with a right of protest. 1 
meaning cannot be distorted, and i| 
strength thus impaired, to strike 01 
member, without striking them all. 

This memorandum was prepared for t)) 
use of the member representing | 
Rochester Journal and Post-Express. | 

Dated, New York, April 20, 1926. 


Wiiiam A. DeForp. 


Re-election of the board of directo} 
was a cut and dried affair. The fi| 
directors whose terms would have @| 
pired this year were re-elected to St} 
ceed themselves. W. A. Strong, Chega 
Daily News, was elected to succeed t) 
late Victor F. Lawson, whose term, hi) 
he lived, would have expired next yea) 

The directors re-elected were: | 

Mr. Noyes, Mr. Ochs, H. V. Jone! 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal; B. 3) 
Anthony, New Bedford Standard; a) 
Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. | 

The opposition candidates appointed 
the nominating committee all withdre| 
and vote was unanimous. 

After the secretary of the meeting, 
instructed, had cast one vote for ‘| 
members of the board to be elected, | 
C. Adler, Chattanooga Times, rose | 
suggest that the nominating committ 
be abolished, since it served no actu 
purpose. Mr. Adler was chairman 
this year’s nominating committee. 
action was taken. } 

The applications for membership, 
the Berkeley (Cal.) Daily California 
and the Pasadena (Cal.). Morning Sw 
were both denied by viva voce vote. — 
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A. N. P. A. MEMBERS ENDORSE EXPANSION PLANS 


“avorable Vote Predicted—John Stewart Bryan Will Be President—New Bundle Charges Outlined — 
Arbitration Contract With Typo Union Accepted, Subject to I. T. U. Approval 


Wit all debate behind them, mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper 
Aublishers’ Association ended their 
(Thursday session primed to vote on the 
juestion as to whether or not the associ- 
ition will expand. 
A favorable answer was expected as 
epiToR & PUBLISHER went to press. Not 
single discordant note marred the pres- 
ntation of the changed system of coi- 
ecting dues as forecast in the Eprror & 
-UBLISHER Pre-Convention Number. 


The biggest A. N. P. A. convention 
1 history is moving to a close, and John 
tewart Bryan, Richmond News-Leader, 
ill probably head a reorganized associa- 
ion that will serve its membership in 
ew and important fields. A special free 
ublicity probe as recommended by the 
dyertising Bureau may shortly be un- 
er way. 

Charles. F. Hart, mechanical superin- 
ndent of the New York Times, spoke 
1 the members urging creation of a 
echanical department, and E. M. An- 
im, traffic expert of the Chicago 
ribune told of advantages which might 
» expected to follow organization of a 
lecial section of the A. N. P. A. to be 
voted to co-operative solution of na- 
mal and local traffic problems. 

In addition to laying the expansion 
rds on the table the Thursday session 
ok the following action: 

Approved the plan of an arbitration 
qmtract with the International Typo- 
japhical Union. 

Voted to return to large scale use of 
ie mails as soon as a reduction in rates 
ienacted and .a bundle rate created. 


The resolution in which this promise 
\is incorporated urged the joint com- 
tttee of Congress to bring its work to 
econclusion and report to the present 
sision, and asked speedy Congressionai 
dion on the report “so as to provide 
f a reduction of second class mail rates 
ta basis that will be fair alike to the 
ited States government and the pub- 
lners, as they affect newspaper circu- 
lion through the United States mails.” 


assed a resolution paying tribute to 
tl late Frank A. Munsey, referring spe- 
cically to his qualities “of courage, re- 
s(rcefulness and ambition” and_ his 
“yble integrity.” 

‘he arbitration resolution, passed after 
siderable debate, representing various 
tgestions for dealing with the union, 
red as follows: 

Resolved that the proper officers of 
h association be authorized to execute 
ul arbitration contract with the Inter- 
onal Typographical Union in sub- 
titial conformity with that appended 
ohe report of the committee on arbi- 


rion of contracts. (This report is 
lished in full in other columns of 
h issue.) 

he postal resolution, which was 


fired by Maj. E. B. Stahlman, Nash- 
tt (Tenn.) Banner, prompted by a 
‘cement made by Jerome D. Barnum, 
Jicuse Post Standard, reads: 

_ It Resotven, That the American 
‘Uspaper Publishers’ Association, rep- 
eating five hundred publishers of daily 
€spapers, published ii every State of 
1¢United States, respectiuily represent 
% the Joint Committee of Congress 
®| considering postal rates should 
My its work to a conclusion and make 
port at the present session: and 

I Ir FurtHER ReEsotvep, That this 
‘stiation earnestly urge upon action by 
Congress on that report, so as to 
fdde for a reduction in existing sec- 
Mlass mail rates to a basis that will 
> jur alike to the United States gov- 
Nient and.the publishers, as they 
f€ newspaper circulation through the 
Ned States mails, and also to create a 
MHealers’ bundle rate which will en 
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able publishers to obtain from the gov- 
ernment a service at a reasonable rate 
which now is available only at prohibi- 
tive rates: and 

Be Ir FurtHEr Resotvep, That in the 
event such a reduction in rates is enacted 
and a bundle rate is created, the members 
of this. association shall avail themselves 
of such rates so as to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of newspapers by the Postal 
Service and increase the revenues of that 
service; and 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep, That copies 
of this resolution shall be sent to the 
chairman of the Joint Sub-Committee of 
Congress considering postal rates, to the 
Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, to the President of the 
United States Senate and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Tribute to Mr. Munsey as passed by 
the members was phrased as follows: 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association records its profound regret 
in the loss of Frank A, Munsey, for 
many years a member of this association, 
and a -publisher of. long experience and 
wide influence. 

This association remembers with pride 
the qualities of courage, resourcefulness 
and ambition which Mr. Munsey dis- 
dlayed in rising to his great success, from 
humble beginnings and through difficulties 
which would have halted one of less de- 
termined character. Mr. Munsey was a 
man of noble integrity, scrupulous in 
observing every obligation. As a jour- 
nalist, he was vigorous in his assertion 
of the independence of the press, and in 


leading in the discussion of public ques- 
tions. He was a firm believer in. the 
co-operation and association among pub- 
lishers, and was a valued member and 
friend of this organization. This Minute, 
therefore, is spread upon the records of 
this meeting of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

Postal affairs took the position of honor 
Wednesday afternoon after President 
Thomason had welcomed the delegates 
from South and Central America in the 
name of the association. The Latin 
Americans came to the meeting from the 
New York Times plant, where they had 
been the luncheon guests of Mr. Ochs, 
and after their welcome they were 
whisked to Brooklyn by H. F. Gunnison, 
E. G. Martin, and H. V. Kaltenborn ot 
the Brooklyn Eagle, who showed them 
through the Eagle plant and then took 
them to Coney Island. 

Purely, formal also was the reading of 
the president’s address and the reports 
of all committees except those on radio, 
printing trade schools and national forest 
resources, which will be read this morn- 
ing. 

All of these reports are printed sub- 
stantially in full on subsequent pages of 
this issue. After their presentation, the 
convention engaged in a brief discussion 
of newspaper budgets and of the results 
of group insurance, profit-sharing, and 
pension plans. Wide interest apparently. 
exists in the latter question, and of. the 
more than twenty publishers who contri- 
buted information from their experience, 
all but one'or two stated that their ex. 


periments in profit-sharitig, insurance, and 
pension plans ‘had resulted in better feel- 
ing among ‘employes, and reduced labor 
turnover, but had had a negligible effect 
on eliminating strikes or threatened. 
strikes. 

This merning the convention will de- 
vote largely to ‘consideration of the new 
dues schedule -and the establishment of 
new services. This afternoon the annual 
meeting of the association is scheduled, 
but it is not improbable that press of 
business will cause its postponement to 
Friday. 

President Thomason, in welcoming the 
Latin-American ‘delegates, said: 

“It is with sentiments of sincere satis- 
faction that I discharge the grateful duty 
of welcoming you in the name of The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

“The delegates to your Congress are 
concerned in the’ problems of editing as 
well as in those of mechanical production 
and business administration. Our mem- 
bers are concerned as an Association 
solely with the business aspects of pub- 
lishing. Yet there exists between us the 
close and: necessary sympathy that comes 
of activity in the same fields. And in 
spite of the fact that we are separated 
geographically by immense distances, and 
limited in unrestrained intercourse by the 
difference in our native tongues, we are 
knit together by the bonds of a common 
purpose and a common ideal, 

“And after all, it is not external simi- 
larity in manners of speech, but the deeper 
unity of conscious aims that gives to 
different people a close and sympathetic 
understanding of each other. This under- 
lying singleness of objective has existed 
from the foundation of European Col- 
onies in the new hemisphere. It was the 
struggle for freedom and autonomy first 
by the English, and later by the Latin- 
American Colonies that revealed the in- 
fluence that binds all the peoples of our 
respective countries in common allegiance 
to democracy and liberty. 

“It is, therefore, as a spokesman of 
your fellow-laborers in the vast and ex- | 
panding field of freedom and self-govern- 
ment that in the name of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, I wel- 
come the delegates to the first Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Journalists, 

“Our Association does not minimize, or 
in any way depreciate the essential im- 
portance of editorial conduct, but as we 
are composed of papers of all shades of 
political opinion, it) has manifestly been 
necessary for us to apply ourselves, solely, 
to the problems that concern the business 
end of administration. 

“We fear that this established method 
of procedure may detract somewhat from 
the interest of our discussions, which are 
largely, in not entirely, given to technical 
questions arising. under local conditions. 
We, none-the-less welcome you to our 
deliberations in the assurance that, how- 
ever lacking our discussions may be in 
dramatic interest, or universal appeal, they 
nevertheless concern the necessary corol- 
laries for the adequate dissemination of 
our news. 

“In closing this brief word of welcome. 
may I say to your distinguished company 
that I express the unanimous yoice of the 
entire Association when I convey to you 
our sense of satisfaction at having had 
this Congress visit the United States, The 
inevitable effect of such interchange of 
visits and ideas is obliged to make for a 
better understanding of problems which 
are, at the bottom, the same for all civil- 
ized people. Between us there should be 
no estrangement. of blood or speech for 
as mouthpieces of the democracies of the 
new World, we are allied by our common 
enlistment in the Eternal struggle for 
mastery over the disrupted forces. of so- 
jciety.. It was the. great leader—Thomas 
Jefferson—who supported the cause of 
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Latin-American freedom all. his life, 
who said: “I would rather have news- 
papers and no, government, than govern- 
ment and no newspaper.” In extending to 
you our hearty greetings, we take heart 
in the evidence given by your presence 


that we serve a common purpose in the- 


common aims of your great democracies 
and our own.” 

Chairman Barnum of. the postal com- 
mittee outlined *in general the policies 


developed by the committee during the 


past year, as follows: 

1. Reduction of the present general 
rates applied to the transportation of sec- 
ond class matter to the 1920 schedule. 

2. Establishment of a new rate for 
the service of transportation by the post 
office on dealers’ bundles. 

The proposed bundle rate, as outlined 
by the committee spokesman, is as fol- 
lows: 

For the first zone, within 50 miles of 
the publication office, 30 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

For the second zone, 50 to 150 miles, 
40 cents per hundred pounds. 

For the third zone, 150 to 300 miles, 
55 cents per hundred pounds. 

For the fourth zone, 300 to 500 miles, 
75 cents per hundred pounds. 


“We are asking establishment of these 
bundle rates,’ Mr. Barnum said, “be- 
cause the newspaper publishers prefer to 
use the mails if it is possible to do so, 
rather than divert their papers to motor 
trucks, baggage cars, or other media of 
transportation. The transport of the 
mails is the function of the post office 
and the publishers want the post office to 
receive adequate pay for the service it 
renders them. 

“For the transport of bundles in the 
first. zone, the post office would receive 
under our schedule 30 cents per hundred 
pounds. The post office pays the railroad 
for the transportation of this bundle 
within the 50-mile zone, a trifle less than 
12 cents. The net profit to the govern- 
ment is 150 per cent, for the post office 
has nothing to do with the papers before 
they are put on the train nor after they 
are taken off. The publisher takes care 
of the papers at destination. 

“In testimony before the congressional 
committee, it was that the government 
pays the railroads $15.75 for the carriage 
of 1500 pounds of newspapers during a 
seven day period in the 50-mile zone. The 
government collects from the newspapers 
for this same service the sum of $286! 
The publishers have had no choice but 
to divert their papers from the mails. 

“For instance, the Washington Star 
ships bundled papers to ‘Manassas, Va., 
by baggage six days a week at the rate 
of 30 cents per hundred pounds. When 
the train:stops at Manassas, the baggage 
clerk throws the papers to the station 
platform. On Sunday, however, the train 
does not stop at Manassas and the papers 
cannot be shipped by baggage to that 
point. The Star sends them by mail by 
the same train, in the other end of the 
same car, and the mail clerk throws the 
bundle off as the train rolls past the sta- 
tion. The Star pays the post office not 
30 cents per 100 pounds, but $1.90 per 
hundred for this service! 

“The congressional committee also 
learned from witnesses that 97 per cent 
of all newspaper bundles are delivered 
within the 150-mile radius. The average 
limit in New York State is between 60 
and 70 miles. 


“On bundles weighing less than two 
pounds, our schedule provides that the 
publisher shall pay not less than 1 cent 
a pound for the first two zones. On pack- 
ages weighing from two to 5 pounds, the 
publisher would not pay less than 2 cents 
per pound and on packages weighing more 
than five pounds, the 100-pound rate 
would apply. 

“Another point which the committee has 
stressed is that the post office should take 
cognizance of the development of hard 
roads in the United States. More than 
500,000 miles have been completed during 
the past 25 years and more than 300,000 
will be completed during the next five 
years. ‘The investment in roads and in 


equipment for using them exceeds the 
capital investment of all the railroads 
and the mileage of hard roads now in use 
is double that of the railway rights of 


Editor 


way. The mileage of the railways—that 
is the number of trains run—has de- 


creased 20 per cent in the past 25 years, 


the local -short hauls having been taken 
over by the motor truck operating on 
hard-surfaced roads. 

“The government has spent $750,000,000 
in constructing and supervising the con- 
struction of these highways, for they are 
designated as post roads, but the post 
office department is making no use of 
them. We have 40-hour air-mail service 
from coast to coast, but we can hardly 
get 24-hour service from one county to 
the next county. The local mail service, 
which is that of chief interest to the 
newspaper publisher, has been badly 
neglected by the post office failure to 
adapt its methods to modern transporta- 
tion conditions. 

“The railroads have recognized the 
change and they are now asking the 
privilege of establishing bus routes paral- 
lelling at least 2,000 miles of their road- 
bed. ‘This step will result in still greater 
diminution of local mail railroad service 
to the publishers’ disadvantage. 

“Let me repeat that the publishers want 
to have the post office take care of their 
business and do so at a profit. We con- 
sider the bundle rates amply justified by 
the fact that the association will promise 
if they are enacted to return to the mails 
a great tonnage of newspapers which are 
now carried by other channels. There 
has been a 20 per cent diminution in the 
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number of copies of newspapers shipped 
by newspapers through the mails since 
1920—a period which has seen the weight 
of newspapers increased by 25 per cent. 
The post office policy has resulted in 
financial losses in both of these directions. 
Its revenue from newspaper transporta- 
tion will be doubled if the committee’s 
proposed rates are made law. 

“We want the joint congressional postal 
committee to report immediately to Con- 


gress, so that legislation may be enacted 


at this session.” 

The committee was highly commended 
by two veterans of postal rate fights— 
Major E. B. Stahlman, publisher of the 
Nashville Banner, and Col. Robert Ewing, 
publisher of the New Orleans States and 
chairman of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association postal committee. 


Cortissoz Lecturing at Amherst 


Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New 
Vork Herald Tribune, started a series of 
three lectures on’ art at Amherst College, 
April 21., The other two will be given 
on April 28 and May 5. The subjects 
are, “The Enchantment of Technique in 
Painting,” “The Modernist Movement in 
Painting,” and “The Genius of American 


Art.” 


Epitor & PUBLISHER thoroughly covers 
the News of the Newspaper Field. Read 
Every Copy. 


A LOW OF 74 WINS 


A. N. P. A. GOLF TOURNEY 


ESLIE -NEAFIE, of the Toledo 

Blade won the publishers’ Gold Match 
played on the links of the Westchester- 
Biltmore Club at Rye, Monday afternoon, 
with a net score of 74. 

The tournament, arranged as a feature 
of the A.N.P.A. convention, drew a large 
number of entrants. 

S. E. Thomason, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and A.N.P.A. president, was the 
winner of second place with a net score 
of 78. 

Henry Hall of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Journal and Robert Meigs of Chicago tied 
for third place with scores of 79, 


The weather was bad. The sun came 


out only occasionally and even then it 
seemed that Old Sol switched on ice in- 
stead of warmth. It was the intense cold 
that tended to shoot up the scores, espe- 
cially for visitors from the South who 
came dressed for spring and not winter. 

Some of the best scores, in addition to 
the leaders, were: F. Bush, 53—49—102; 
A. Hecox, 51—47—98; T. S: Bush, 55— 
51—106; E. Hanson, 51—54—105; Ray 
Hollis, 53—48—101; George Graff, 55— 
52—107; W.: Metten, 51—55—106; V. 
Dice, 52—63—115; J. Bornum, 50—53— 
103, and L. Young, 58—50—108. 

There were thirty-five prizes which were 
awarded by Howard Davis of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


CONVENTION. CLOSE-UPS 


—~ 


John L. Stewart, publisher of the 
Washington (Pa.) Observer and Re- 
porter, returned from a world tour 
to attend the publishers’ meetings. 


MOORE RESIGNS FROM 
HEARST EMPLOY 


President of Publications Leaves to 
Buy Interest in Butterick Com- 
pany—Ill Health Forced 
Change 


Joseph A. Moore, president of the 
Hearst Publications, after eleven years in 
the employ of William Randolph Hearst, 
has resigned to become president of the 
Butterick Publications. He is succeeded 
in the Hearst magazine field by P. Hatha- 
way. 

Mr. Moore was placed in charge of 
Good Housekeeping magazine eleven 
years ago this month, and since that time 
has gradually taken charge of the rest 
of the Hearst publications. 

At the time of his resignation he was 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
all the Hearst interests and treasurer of 
a number of Hearst publications. 

Owing to ill health he wished to retire 
from editorial work. The opportunity 
was offered to buy a controlling interest 
in the Butterick Publications. Mr. 
Moore’s holdings, combined with that of 
Stanley R. Latshaw, comprises two thirds” 
of the voting stock. 

The first Executive Committee meeting 
was held April 21 with the new members. 

Mr. Moore wishes to state there was no 
other reason than ill health and a desire 
to do something himself which led to his 
retirement from the Hearst publications. 
He and Mr. Hearst have always been the 
best of friends and he has always found 
him a considerate employer, he said. 


HUNDRED THOUSAND GROUP 


Plans to Expand Outlined at Waldorf 
Luncheon Meeting 


A meeting, followed by a luncheon, of 
the “100,000 Group of American Cities,” 
was held in the Waldorf Apartments 
April 19. The directors’ reports were 
presented, and plans discussed for the 
coming year. Additional newspapers were 
proposed to be invited to join the organ- 
ization. 4 

The association was organized in 1924, 
and is composed of newspapers in 81 
towns of 100,000 population or over, An 
annual book is published in which is given 
the market conditions in each of the cities 
who are members. These are distributed 
to advertisers. The last publication ran 
to 15,000 copies. 

W. A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, is president of the associa- 
tion, and L. M. Barton, advertising man- 
ager of the same paper, is secretary. 
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A. N. P. A. MEMBERS ON WESTCHESTER- 
BILTMORE LINKS 


(By Epitor & PustisHer Staff Photographer) 


Wow! J. A. Blondell, secretary and 
treasurer, Baltimore Sun, put plenty 
of back into that one. 


William F. Metten, publisher, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Every Evening, keeps 
his eye on the ball. 


A distinguished threesome—(left to right) E. K. Gaylord, publisher, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman; Louis H. Brush, publisher, Marion (O.) Star, and Walter 
M. Dear, business manager, Jersey City Jersey Journal. 


W. E. Buckingham, advertising man- 
ager, Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
: all set. 


“Eyes on the ball, slow back, and 


. don’t press.” That’s good golfing Keeping his head down, down, down, is Harvey J. Kelly, (right) chairman 
advice and J. E. Rockwell, publisher, of the special standing committee of the A.N.P.A. Watching him is T. L. Ready for a long one seems R. C, 
Duluth News-Tribune, believes it. Ryan, general manager St. Louis Star. 


Patterson, president, Toledo Times 
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-# \ good drive from the club of A.C. 
& Jeuel, publisher, Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) Gazette. 


¢ S.. L. Slover, president, Norfolk 
gk Must have been a good one! Roy W. Howard (left), chairman of the board, (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, watches the 
G: Seripps-Howard Newspapers, and Paul Patterson, president, Baltimore Sun, pill sail. 

2 needed no warning to “look pleasant.” 

- 

C 

yt 


The annual argument was resumed between Howard Davis (left), business 
Manager New York Herald Tribune, and Elmer E. Clarke, publisher, Little 
Rock Arkansas Democrat. 


set the “Babe”—M. C. Meigs (left) assistant publisher, Chicago Evening 
nerican, in fraternal conversation with Roy Wilken, advertising manager, 


New York Daily News. 
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All Eastern—(left to right) Victor Ridder, treasurer, New York Staats-Herold; 
Urban E. Dice, advertising manager, Pittsburgh Gazette Times and Chronicle 
Telegraph; Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Charles 

R. Long, editor and publisher, Chester (Pa.) Times. 


Jhn A. Meuhling, Manchester (N. H.) Leader and Roy C. Holliss, New York 
Daily News, ready for the fray. 


R. A. Huber, business manager, Cleveland Press, and Henri M. Hall, business 
manager, Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal, pause for breath on a hillside. 


>B. Plante, (extreme right) A.N.P.A, attorney, told the photographer he was 
tlisher of the Timaru Republican and got the geographers all excited. 
ters’ who enjoyed the laugh are (left to right), B. H. Ridder, publisher, 


? York Staats-Herold; W. H. Reed, publisher, Taunton (Mass.) Times; 
ad E. D. Corson, publisher, Lockport (N. Y.) Union-Sun and Journal. 


A syndicate twosome. Wood Cowan (left), cartoonist for the McNaught 
Syndicate, talks it over on the links with C. V. McAdam, vice-president of 
that organization. 


WRERIAECHA 


"7 


3 


PREBLE 
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Allentown, Call, P. W. Leisenring, 

Atlanta, Constitution, Clark Howell, Jr. 

Barre, Daily Times, Frank E. Langley. 
Bayonne, Times, M. M. Lazarus, S. A. Lazarus. 


Boston, Transcript, Henry T. Claus, William F. 


Rogers. 
Buffalo, Courier Daily Star, W. J. Conners, Jr. 
Burlington, Free Press, W. B. Howe. 
Camden, Courier & Morning Post, J. David 
Stern, D. J. Wattis, Jr., Walter A. Young. 
Chattanooga, S. N. P. A., Cranston Williams. 
Cincinnati Post, Frank W. Rostock. 
Clarksburg, Telegram, Guy T. Viskniskki. 
Cleveland, Cleveland Press, W. G. Chandler. 
Corpus ‘Christi, Times, C. E. Everet. 
Dubuque, Telegraph Herald, F. W. Woodward. 
Duluth, News-Tribune, J. E. Rockwell. 
Erie, Dispatch-Herald, L. Benjamin; The Times, 
Frank C. Jchannesen, John J. Mead, Sr. 
Fargo, Forum & Republican, N. B. Black; 
Forum & Tribune, Norman D. Black. 
Geneva, Daily Times, G. B. Williams. ~ 
Hagerstown, Herald-Mail, S. E. Phillips. 
Hamilton, Spectator, James R. Allan. 
Harrisburg, Telegraph, A. R. Michener, A. H. 
Stackpole. 
Jacksonville, Times-Union. W. A. Elliott. 
Jamaica, L. I. Daily Press, Benjamin Marvin. 
Kokomo, Tribune, J. A. Kautz. 
Lancaster, Intelligencer, A. E. McCollough. 
Macon, News, R. L. McKenney. 
Massillon, Independent, J. J. Bernstein. 
Nashville, Banner, Edgar M. Foster. 
New Londen, The Day, Theodore Bodenwein. 
New Orleans, Times Picayune, L. K. Nicholson. 
New York, Herald Tribune, A. H. Burns, Por- 
ted Caruthers, Howard Davis, Staats-Zeitung, 
Victor Ridder. 


, Niagara Falls, Gazette, A. C. Deuel. 


Oshkosh, Daily Northwestern, O. J. Hardy. 

Ottawa, Journal, Michael Powell. 

Peoria, Star, S. A. Oakley. 

Philadelphia, Record, W. H. H. Neville. 

Pittsburgh, Gazette Times, Urban E. Dice. 

Port Huron, Times-Herald, Louis A. Weil. 

San Francisco, Bulletin, C. S. Stanton. 

Savannah, News, F. C. Bell. 

Scranton, Scrantonian, E. Tracy Sweet. 

Sioux City, Tribune, gene Kelly, E. G. Tripp; 
Journal, J. B. Perkins. 

Toledo, Blade, Leslie E. Neafie. 

Troy, Record, D. B. Plum. 

Vancouver, Daily Province, F. J. Burd. 

Wausau, Record Herald, R. D. Sanche. 

Wocnsocket, Call, Buell W. Hudsen. 

Youngstown, Vindicator, W._O. Brown. 

Zanesville, Times-Recorder Signal, W. O. Lit- 
tick, C. W. Gibson. 

Akron, Beacon-Journal, J. H. Barry. 
Albany, Knickerbocker Press, Lyman J. Arnold, 
Jr., A. D. Hecox. 
Baltimore, Sun, Jos. Wm. F. 
Schmick. 

Boston, Christian Science Monitor, Norman §&. 
Rose. 

Brattleboro, Reformer, H. C. Rice. 

Brooklyn, Eagle, R. M. Gunnison, M. P. Good- 
fellow. 

Charleston (S. C.), News and Courier, Robert 
Lathan. 

Chicago, Daily News, Walter A. Strong. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer, Elmer H. Baker; News, 
George F. Moran. 

Columbus, State Journal, H. F. Brandon. 

Des Moines, Register & Tribune, Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., John Cowles. 

Detroit, Free Press, E. R. Hatton, Mary Hum- 
phrey. 

Duluth, Herald, M. F. Hanson. 


A. Blondell, 


Elgin, Courier-News, D. A. Mackenzie, C. B. 
Strobn. 
Elizabeth, Journal, E. E. Stanion; Times, Jos. 
Fiske. 


Erie, Times, John Mead, Jr. 

Evansville, Journal-Courier, Ed. J. Fehn. 

Findlay, Morning Republican, L. N. Heminger. 

Fort Worth, Star-Telegram, B. N. Honea, J. M. 
North, Jr. 

Gary, Post-Tribune, J. R. Snyder. 

Greensburg, Review Tribune, E. A. Sweeney. 

Hamilton, Spectator, James R. Allan. 

Hartford, Courant, H. H. Conland. 

Houstcn, Press, Wm. H. Dodge; Post-Dispatch, 
George .M. Bailey. 

Hutchinson, News, W. Y. Morgan. 

Lancaster, Intelligencer, Henry C, ‘Canpenter, 

Lewiston, Evening Journal, A. G. Staples. 

Lima, News, Roy Galvin. 

Lincoln, State Journal, Fred Seacrest. 

Little Rock, Democrat, J. M. Branham. 

Long Island, Daily Star, LeRoy L. Smith. 

Marion, Star, Roy D. Mcore. 

Meriden, Morning Record, E. E. Smith. 

Muskogee. Daily Phenix, E. K. Bixby. 

Newark, Ledger, E. A. Bristor; Star 
Paul Block. 

New London, Day, O. G. Andrews. 

New Orleans, States, Robert Ewing. , 

New York, Commercial, Lee H. White; Amer- 
can, A. B. Chivers, J. C. Dayton; World, S. 
M. Williams. 

Norristown, Times-Herald, Henry D. Bradley. 

Oakland, Tribune, J. R. Knowland. 

Philadelphia, Record, James P. Considine; Pub- 
lic Ledger, John C. Martin; Evening Bulle- 
tin, Robert McLean. ‘ 

Pittsfield, Eagle, D. B. Miller. 

Richmond, News Leader, W. Brydon Tennant; 
Times-Dispatch, Frederick Lewis. i 

St. Louis, Times, F. D. McDonald; Star, Elzey 
Roberts, T. L. Ryan. 

Springfield, Union, M._S. Sherman. 

Topeka, State Journal, Frank P. MacLennan. 

Washington, Post, Arthur D. Marks; Evening 
Star, Frank B. Noyes. 

Worcester, Telegram Gazette, H. M. Booth, H. 
G. Stoddard. 


Eagle, 


Akron, Times Press, W. D. Cochran. 

‘Allentown, Morning Call, C. J. Smith. 

‘Altoona, Mirror, Harry lL. Johnston, Fred G. 
Pearce, D. N. Slep. 
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Executives of The New York Sun staff recently dedicated the new club 

rooms presented by Wm. T. Dewart, president of the Sun Company. In 

the picture are seated (left to right): Edwin S. Friendly, business manager ; 

Robert H. Davis, editor, Munsey’s Magazine; Mayor James J. Walker; 

Mary Lewis, opera star; Wm. T. Dewart, president Sun Company; and 
Keats Speed, manager editor, New York Sun 


Amsterdam, Recorder & Democrat, Gardner 
Kline. 

Asheville, Citizen, Charles A. Webb; Times, Don 
S. Elias. 

Ashtabula, Star Beacon, G. H. 
Rowley. 

Athens, Messenger, F. W. Bush, G. K. Bush. 

Atlanta, Journal, Chas. D. Atkinson. 

Auburn, Citizen, Victor J. Callanan, Rudolph 
W. Chamberlin, William O. Dapping. 

Augusta (Ga.), Herald, James C. Harrison. 

Augusta (Me.), Kennebec Journal, Chas. F. 
Flynt. 

Aurora, Beacon News, V. E. Joy, A. M. Snook. 

Batavia, Daily News, G. C. Griswold. 

Baton Rouge, State Times, Chas. P. Manship. 

Battle Creek, Enquirer & News, A. L. Miller. 

Bayonne, Times, M. Zinader. 

Beaumont, Enterprise & Journal, J. L. Mapes. 
Binghamton, Press & Leader, R. E. Bennett; 
Press, L. S. Chubbuck, F. W. Spaulding. 

Birmingham, News, Victor H. Hanson. 

Bloomington, Daily Pantagraph, C. C. Marquis, 
Davis Merwin. 

Boston, Christain Science Monitor, Willis J. 
Abbot, Chas. E. Jarvis; Globe, Chas. H. 
Taylor. 

Bridgepcrt, Post Telegram, Ed. Flicker. 

Brooklyn, Daily Eagle, Herbert F. Gunnison. 

Buffalo, News, Ed. H. Butler; Times, Norman 
E. Mack; Express, Burrows Matthews; Eve- 
ning News, J. F. Melia; Times, P. F. Metz. 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, John F. D. Aue. 

Charleston, Gazette, Robert L. Smith; Mail, B. 
H. Anderson. 

Chattanooga, ‘Times, H. C. Adler; News, Walter 
C. Johnson. 

Chester, Times, Chas. R. Long, F. C. Wallace. 

Cheyenne, State Tribune-Leader, W. C. Deming. 

Chicago, Tribune, E. M. Antrim; Evening 
American, Herman Black; Tribune, E. W, 
Parsons, S. E. Thomason. 

Cincinnati, Enquirer, W. F. Wiley; Times Star, 
George Fries, F. J..Oxnor, C. H. Rembold; 
Tribune, Harry W. Brown. 

Clarksburg, Exponent, W. Guy Tetrick: Tele- 
gram, Guy T. Visknisklki. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer, John S. McCarrens, 
Geo. M. Rogers; Press, R. A. Huber, J. 
Meilink. 

Coffeyville, Journal, H. J. Powell. 

Colorado Springs, Evening Telegraph, Cac; 
Hamlin: Gazette & Telegraph, T. E. Nowles. 

Columbia, Record, W. H. Bagley; State, F. C. 
Withers. 

Columbus, Dispatch, A. EF. 
R. Young. 

Concord, Monitor, James M. Langley. 

Corning, Leader, John F. Rolf. 

Corpus Christi, Times, E. E. Everet. 

Cumberland, Evening Times, Jos. B. Finan. 

Danville, Commercial News, W. J. Parrett. 

Davenport, Times, E. P. Adler, Philip Adler.; 
Democrat & Leader, Frank D. Throop. 

Dayton, News, Hughlett Hollyday, Jr. 

Decatur, Review, H. C. Schaub. 

Detroit, Free Press, E. R. Hatton; News, H. 
Ponting. 

Dubuque, Telegraph Herald, W. J. Arndt. 

Duluth, News Tribune, J. E. Rockwell. 

East Liverpool, Review, Louis H. Brush. 

Elizabeth, Daily Journal, Fred L. Crane. 

Ft. Smith, Times Record, J. S. Parks. 

Ft. Wayne, Journal Gazette, L. G. Ellingham. 

Glens Falls, Post Star. J. I. Fowler. 

Gloversville, Leader Republican, E. H. Mills, 
Frank IL. Rogers. 

Gloversville, Morning Herald, E. H. Cullings. 

Grand Rapids, Herald, A. H. Vandenberg. 

Geneva, Daily Times, William A. Gracey. 

Greensboro, Daily News, E. B. Jeffress. 

Greensburg, Review Tribune, Robert B. Herbert. 

Hagerstown, Daily Mail, William P. Lane, Jr. 

Hamilton, Spectator, P. P. Fisher; Herald, R. 
B. Harris; Snectator, F. I. Ker. 

Hannibal, Courier Post, E. L. Sparks. 

Harrisburg, Patriot and Eve. News, H. E. Ma- 
ger, Richard M. H. Wharton. 

Hartford, Courier, G. B. Armstead. 

Haverhill, Gazette, Robert L. Wright. 

Houston, Chronicle, M. E. Foster. 

Indianapolis, Star, B. F. Lawrence. 


Liggett, C.. A. 


Campbell, Harvey 


Tamestown, Journal, F. P 


Hall, H, M. Hall. 

Kansas City, Kansan, W. A. Bailey; Journal- 
Post, J. I. Dickey. 

Kingston, Freeman, J. E. Klock. 

La Crosse, Tribune, Frank Burgess. 

Lancaster, Intelligencer & News Journal, J. A 
Steinman; New Era, Oliver J. Keller. 
Lawrence, Eagle-Tribune, I. E. Rogers; Tele- 
gram, B. S. Pouzzner; Eagle-Tribune, Geo. A. 

Mellen. 

Lewiston, Sun & Journal, L. B. Costello. 

Little Falls, Evening Times, John Crowley. 

little Rock, Gazette, J. N. Heiskell. 

Lockport, Union-Sun, E. D. Corson. 

Los Angeles, Examiner, G. G. Young; Times, 
Harry Chandler, Norman Chandler. 

Louisville, Courier-Journal Times, Emanuel Levi, 
H. W. Stodghill. 

Lowell, Courier-Citizen, Wm. G. 
Stackpole, S. F. Whipple. 

Lynchburg, Daily News, Powell Glass. 

Lynn, Daily Evening Item, C. H. 
Telegram-News, W. E. Buckingham. 

McKeesport, Daily News, Jess E. Long. 

Madison, State Journal, I, U. Sears. 

Manchester, Union & Leader, Frank Knox, J. A. 

_ Muebhling. 

Marietta, Register, J. D. Chamberlain, E. H. 
Rood. 

Marion, Star, Roy D. Moore. 

Mason City, Globe Gazette, Lee P. Loomis. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, C. P. J. Mooney. 

Meriden, Journal, C. J. Tryon, S. H. Wendover; 
Record, W. A. Kelsey. 

Milwaukee, Journal, Ralph A. Turnquist. 

Minneapolis, Journal, G. B. Bickelhaupt; Tri- 
bune, E. P. Stewart. 

Moline. Daily Dispatch, August Sundine. 

Muscatine, Journal, C. R. Rabedeaux. 

Muskogee, Phoenix & Times Democrat, Joel H. 


Spence, A. N. 


Hastings; 


ixby. 

Nashville, Banner, Major E. B. Stahlman, J. 
G. Stahlman. 

Newark, Evening News, Eugene W. Farrell; 
Sunday Call, Louis Hannoch. 

Newburyport, News, Edw. E. Hicken. 

New Bedford, Standard, Benj. H. Anthony; 
Standard Mercury, Edmund Anthony, James 
T. Murray. 

Newburyport, Daily News, Fred E. Smith. 

New Castle, News, Fred L. Rentz. 

New Haven, Journal Courier, Everett B. Har- 
vey; Register, Jchn Day Jackson; Journal 
Courier, Herbert Peterson. 

New Orleans, Item Tribune, A. G. Newmeyer; 
Item & Morning Tribune, Jas. M. Thomson. 

New York, Daily News, J. W. Barnhart; Sun, 
E. S. Friendly; Daily News, R.. C. Holliss; 
Times, Hugh O’Dennell; Staats-Zeitung, Jos. 
E. Ridder; Telegram, F. A. Walker; Times, 
Louis - Wiley. 

Niagara Falls, Gazette, N. F. Maddever. 

Norfolk, Ledger-Dispatch, P. S. Huber, S. L. 
Slover. 

Norristown, Times Herald, John C. Dye. 

Olean, Times, M. G. Fitzpatrick. 

Oswego, Palladium Times, E. W. Waterbury. 

Ottumwa, Courier, J. F. Powell. 

Owensboro, Messenger, Urey Woodson. 

Parkersburg, News, E. McGrail. 

Passaic, Daily News, R. E. Lent. 

Paterscn, Press Guardian, W. B. Bryant. 

eretacke Times, Chas. O. Black, W. E. Bin- 
ord. 

Perth Amboy, Eve. News, J. Logan Clevenger. 

Philadelphia, Bulletin, W. L. McLean, Jr., J. 
W. Simpson; Record, Rowe Stewart. 

Pittsburgh, Press, H. C. Milholland; Chronicle 


Telegraph, T. R. Williams; Press, C. H. 
Howell. 
Pittston, Daily Gazette, W. J. Peck. 


Portland, Oregonian, W. J. Hofmann; Journal, 
P. L. Jackson; Oregonian, C. A. Morden. 
Poughkeepsie, Star & Enterprise, A. A. Parks. 
Providence, Journal Bulletin, A. L. Poorman; 

Journal, Allison Stone. 
Raleigh, News and Observer, Josephus Daniels, 


ite 

Reading, Tribune, S. I. Snow. 

Richmond (Ind.) Palladium, E. H. Harris. 

Richmond (Va.) News Leader, Allen Potts, J. 
S. Bryan. 


a 


Rochester, Times Union, W. M. Clemens; Demo- 
crat & Chronicle, F, S. Todd; Times Union, | 
F. E. Gannett. | 

Rockford, Star, R. S. Chapman, Russell Chap- 


man. 

Rutland, Herald, H. L. Hindley. } 

St. Joseph, News Press, L. T. Golding, C. M.| 
Palmer, Dean Palmer. 

St. Louis, Pest Dispatch, Stuart M. Chambers; | 
Globe Democrat, E. Lansing Ray. j 
St. Paul, Dispatch Pioneer Press, C. K. Bladin; | 
Daily News, Howard Kahn; Pioneer Press, 
J. W. Magers. | 

Saginaw, News Courier, A. R. Treanor. 

Salt Lake City, Tribune, J. F. Fitzpatrick. 

San Antonio, Express, Frank G, Huntress. 

San Francisco, Daily News, Roy W. Howard. 

San Jose, Mercury Herald, J. O. Haynes. 

Savannah, Morning News, Frank G. Bell; Press, | 
P. A. Stovall. ; } 

Schenectady, Union Star, F. R. Champion. 

Scranton, Times, J. A. Bradley, J. W. Flana- 
gan, E. J. Lynett. “ 

Seattle, Post-Intelligencer, W. V. Tanner. 

Sioux City, Tribune, E. G. Tripp. 

Spokane, Spckesman Review, W. H. Cowles; 
Chronicle, W. H. Cowles, Jr. 

Springfield (Ill.), State Journal, S. Leigh Call. 

Springfield (Mass.), Republican, Arthur H, 
Yunker. 

Springfield (Mo.), Leader, H. S. Jewell. 

Superior, Eve. Telegram, Clough Gates. 

Syracuse, Post Standard, J. D. Barnum; Jour- 
nal, H. D. Burrill; Herald, Edw. A. O’Hara, 
Edw. H. O’Hara; Journal-American, Louis 
Turpin. 

Tacoma, News Tribune, Chas. B. Welch. 

Taunton, Daily Gazette, Wm. H. Reed. 

Terre Haute, Tribune, A. C. Keifer. 

Toledo, Times, R. C. Patterson. 

Topeka, Daily Capital, Marco Morrow. 

Toronto, Eve. Telegram, M. T. Bodman; Mail 
& Empire, Geo. N. Scroggie; Globe, R. K. 


Stocks; Mail & Empire, J. S. Dougias. 

Utica, Observer Dispatch, Prentiss Bailey; | 
Press, Wm. V. Jones. 

Vancouver. Sun, R. J. Cromie. 

Warren, Tribune Chronicle, Mrs. Zeli Hart 
Deming. 

Washington (Pa.), Observer-Reporter, Howard 


L. Christman. 
Washington (D. C.), Star, Fleming Newbold; 
Times & Herald, A. R. R. Onyun. 
Washington (Pa.), Observer & Reporter, J. L, 
Stewart. 
Waterbury, Republican & American, I. B, 
Myers; Republican, Wm. J. Pape. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, Jackson McCoy. 
Watertown, Times, Chas. H. Congdon. 
Wichita Falls, Eagle, M. Murdock. 
Williamsport, Grit, Dietrick Lamade; Sun, Geo, 
FE. Graff. 
Wilmington, Every Evening, W. F. Metten. 
Worcester, Telegram Gazette. Roland F. An 
drews. Geo. F. Booth; Eve. Post, James tf 
Conroy. 
York, Gazette & Daily, J. W. Gitt, F. E 
Kain, H. B. Hostetter; Dispatch, E. B. Wil 
liamson, H. W. Young. | 
Youngstown, Telegram, W. W. Hawkins. 


Special Standing Committee. Harvey J. Kelly, 

Open Shop Division, H. W. Flagg. 

Bureau of Advertising: W. A. Thomson, Walter 
P. Burn. F. Guy Davis. 

Washington representative, Elisha Hanson. 


N. Y. DAILIES PLANNING 
CO-OPERATIVE DRIVE 


Individual Market Advantages to be 
Broadcast by Newspapers in Plan 
to Sell State as Merchandise 
Area 


A. state-wide advertising campaign to 
emphasize the value of New York State 
as a test ground for national advertisers 
was decided upon at a meeting of execu- 
tives of the New York Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association, publishers, advertis- 
ing agency representatives and business 
representatives of New York City news- 
papers held at the Waldorf Wednesday 
night. ; 

Representing the advertising managers 
at the meeting were L. S. Chubbuck, 
president of the state association and ad- 
vertising manager of the Binghamton 
Press and ‘Russell Harris, secretary 0! 
the group, who is advertising manager 
of the Utica (N. Y.) Press. 

Representing state publishers were 
Frank E. Tripp, general manager of the 
Gannett newspapers: R. E. O’Hara, Syra- 
cuse Herald; and R. E. Bennett, of the 
Binghamton Press. 

A number of representatives of New 
York advertising agencies were present) 

The plan as presented contemplates the 
donation of advertising space by co-0P 
erating dailies for the purpose of im 
pressing national advertisers with the 
value of New York newspapers as test 
mediums. 
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- ROOSEVELT CHIEF SPEAKER AT A.N.P. A. BANQUET 


Former President’s Son Talks on Dry Law Enforcement—Five Hundred Publishers Present at Annual 
Bureau of Advertising Convention Dinner—Speaker Scores Sentimentality in Treatment of Criminals 


: 


PL HEODORE ROOSEVELT, Jr.; was 
guest of honor and chief speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the A. N. P. A., the brilliant 
social affair of the annual Waldorf -con- 
vention week. The grand ball room of 
New York’s famous hotel, was glittering 
with the evening gowns of the wives of 
newspaper publishers and editors. 

Entertainment was furnished by the 
nimble wit of Will Rogers. S. E. Thom- 
ason, Chicago Tribune, presided. 

The full text of Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress follows: 

The cornerstone of our American gov- 
ernment is obedience to the laws we our- 
selves have made. 

Our government announces that it is 
a government for the people, of the peo- 
ple, and by the people. The majority of 
the people control its machinery. The 
laws, at least potentially are enacted by 
the majority of the people. 

By the same token, should a law that 
has been enacted prove wrong, and the 
majority of the people wish its repeal, 
the means are established whereby it may 
be repealed. Our laws, therefore, are in 
our own hands, both to make and to 
repeal. We are fouling our own nest 
when we flaunt and disobey them. 

li our country were a despotism or a 
tyranny, there might be some excuse for 
violating the laws which we, as a people, 
were powerless to repeal or amend. As 
we are a republic, there is none. If there 
were no government machinery whereby 
bad or foolish laws might be changed, 
there would be some excuse for having 
them on our statute books. 

We can change bad or foolish laws, 
therefore there is no excuse for having 
them on our statute books. The man is 
unsound who says, “I will disobey this 
law because I am too lazy to work for 
its repeal,” or “I will violate this law 
because I am unable to rally sufficient 
sentiment against it to repeal it.” 

The duty ofall public officers is to 
endeavor to repeal or modify such laws 
as may be improper, and equally, to bend 
every effort to the enforcement of the 
laws that exist on the statute books, re- 
gardless of his feeling thereon. 

We have no people in this country who 
have the right to consider themselves 
above the law. We talk of liberty. It 
is trite to say that liberty is not license. 
Our liberty comes by law, and must be 
exercised under the law. 

Widespread law violation is sweeping 
our country. In its wake are crimes of 
every sort and description. There is 
nothing more contagious than crime and 
license. The murders in Herrin and 
the latest burglary in New York City 
spring from the same source and are 
bred by the same conditions. 

Should this continue, our government 
will become a mockery. The liberty 
which is so grandiloquently proclaimed 
in patriotic orations on our national holi- 
days will cease to exist, and America 
will go into the discard. 

One of the causes of this law violation 
is the fact that so many escape the 
penalties of the law. This is true both 
as to major and minor crimes. 

An association for the study of crimi- 
nal justice was organized in Missouri 
not long ago. In one of their recent 
reports, the following figures are given: 

In St. Louis, during a single year 
(ending October 1, 1924)— 

There were 149 cases of murder, or 
manslaughter and only 25 criminals were 
convicted ; 

There were 2,701 burglaries reported, 
and only 107 criminals were convicted; 

There were 2,075 robberies reported, 
and only 85 criminals were convicted; 

There were 4,277 larcenies reported, 
and only 94 criminals were convicted; 

Altogether, there were 13,444 major 
crimes reported, and but 374 criminals 
convicted. 


In Kansas 
(period— 

There were 131 cases of manslaughter 
or murder, and only 17 criminals con- 
victed ; : 

There were 1,282 robberies reported, 
and only 46 criminals were convicted ; 

There were 2,375 burglaries reported, 
and only 47 criminals were convicted. 

To sum up: 

In St. Louis, the individual who com- 
mits manslaughter or murder has a 6 to 
1 chance of going free; 

In Kansas City, an 11 to 1 chance: 

In St. Louis, the robbers have a chance 
of 2414 to 1 in their favor: 

In Kansas City, according to police 
figures, 28 to 1. 

The burglars in St. Louis have a 25 
to 1 chance; 

In Kansas City, at least 50 to 1. 

Records are not available in other 
parts of the United States, but I see no 
reason to believe that in our other great 
cities, the story would be materially 
different. 

A burglar in Kansas City takes hardly 
more than an ordinary business risk. 
With the odds so much in favor of the 
offender, is it any wonder that evilv dis- 
posed people are tempted to commit 
crimes ? 

Much of the cause of non-enforcement 
of penalties must be charged to the sloppy 
sentimentality of many-of our own peo- 
ple. Of course, we do not want to 
punish an innocent man, but we must not 
make it all but impossible to convict a 
guilty man, 

There is hardly a murderer, no matter 
how gross his crime, who does not find 
a body of weak-minded sentimentalists 
endeavoring to free him from the conse- 
auences of his act. Far too often these 
have their way, and the guilty man gets 
a punishment which from its very mild- 
ness is an incentive to further crime. 

Practically every murderer today sets 
up at once a plea of insanity, and the 
ghastlier his crime the more chance of 
his success. All those who commit 
crimes are to a certain extent abnormal, 
and there can always be found alienists 
who will testify to the fact. That is no 
reason, however, that criminals should 
be allowed to escape the consecuences of 
their actions. If a mad dog bites you, 
you do not forgive him because he is 
mad, you put him out of the way to 
protect yourself and others in the future. 

\s an illustration of the way criminals. 
and largelv unbalanced criminals can still 
reason and weigh the penalties they may 
receive, the man who shot iny father at 
Milwaukee followed my father through 
a number of states where there was a 
death penalty, but did not make his at- 
tack until he had reached a state where 
there was no death penalty. 

Of course, there should be no inhu- 
manity or brutality in dealing with pris- 
oners. The first consideration, however, 
as far as crime is concerned, is not the 
prisoner, but the protection of the ma- 
jority of the people. The trust that is 
reposed in public servants is the interest 
of the majority, and it is that that must 
be their constant care. 

All crime is tragic, because it is 
axiomatic that the relatives of the crimi- 
nals are those. who suffer must. Some- 
times it is a wife and children; some- 
times a mother. It tears the heart of 
the man in authority to administer justice 
where it strikes at these. He must do 
so, however, or be untrue to his trust, 
the interests of the community as a 
whole. It is infinitely more pleasant for 
him to give rein to his natural pity, and 
grant a pardon. Nine times out of ten, 
if he does so, he is untrue to his trust 
as a public officer. Sloppy philanthropy 
is the blood brother of crime. What we 
must strive for is sweeping and unswery- 
ing punishment for all criminals, justice 
unswayed by fear or favor. Once you 


City, during the same 


convince the criminally inclined that a 
lawless act predicates a lawful punish- 
ment, the vast majority of them will 
think twice before violating the law. 

Ably abetting the criminals, are the 
lawyers who regard the law not as a 
means of administering justice, but as a 
means of escaping justice. These men 
spend their time in endeavoring to find 
technicalities which will enable them to 
subvert the evident intention of those 
who passed the law. The case before 
the court degenerates from an endeavor 
to administer justice to a complicated 
and furtive game of wits which makes 
the word justice a mockery. 

Perhaps one of the most potent in- 
fluences for law violation are those law- 
making bodies which seem to believe that 
they can justify their existence only by 
passing additional laws, and which pass 
law after law without regard to either 
its fundamental soundness or its practi- 


cability. This, of course, is thoroughly 
wrong. It is putting the cart before the 
horse. 

Laws should not be passed lightly. 


The passage of a new law should be 
treated rather in the light of a last 
resort than as a first aid measure. 

There are many matters which are not 
properly judicable under our theory of 
government. For example, the people 
could so amend the Constitution that a 
law might be passed, declaring that all 
persons in the. United States should 
practice some particular religious faith, 
or prescribing some scientific theory. 
That would be oppression. 

Majorities must not trespass on the 
rights of minorities. We must guard 
against any attempt to legislate a state 
of mind. We have given to the majority 
vast power. It is necessary that they 
should have it in a republic. The ma- 
jority must bear in mind, however, that 
the power is given to them as a sacred 
trust. If they use it improperly they 
may damage irretrievably the republic, 
for the greater the power, the more dan- 
gerous the abuse. 

Bryce, in his “American Common- 
wealth,” speaking of the New England 
town meeting, says that the people of 
New England at that time were of such 
character that they would have made 
almost any form of government work- 
able. This is merely another way of 
saying that clean, honest, hard-working, 
self-respecting citizens, under a govern- 
ment with few laws, will have a society 
freer from vice than illiterate, unstable 
citizens under a government loaded down 
with laws. Wherever possible, we should 
endeavor to educate people to eliminate 
evil, rather than to legislate against it. 

Those who rush tothe legislature and 
demand the passage of new laws to guard 
against every unsound practice and evil, 
old or new, are only too often merely 
lazy. They shirk the infinitely more 
difficult and infinitely sounder course of 
undertaking to educate the community to 
see the truth and abolish the evil, 

The continual passage of laws for the 
purpose of modifying or correcting 
morals is like giving drink to cure dropsy. 
Build a public character by training and 
education, and you have a far more last- 
ing and sounder remedy than you can 
get by a bushel basket of legal enact- 


ments. Statute books loaded down with 
laws are the bane of a republic. We 
have too many laws, not too few. What 


we need is less laws and stricter enforce- 
ment of those that exist. 

Laws that for one reason or another 
do not meet with the approval of the 
majority of a community are particularly 
pernicious. It may be that they are too 
strict. It may be that they are on some 
subject which the average individual be- 
lieves is one that should not be regu- 
lated by law, but should be governed by 
the innate decency and honesty of the 
individual. 


Whatever the reason, however, these 
laws lay themselves open to careless 
violation, and careless violation of one 
law breeds contempt for all laws. In 
this category comes the Volstead Law. 
Perhaps no law in the community has 
contributed more to the breakdown of 
the respect for law. 

Entirely outside of the moral or Con- 
stitutional aspect of this law, it has 
brought about law violation on a more 
commercialized and gigantic scale than 
our country has ever known before. This 
law. has built up a profession in the 
United States, that of the violaters. Not 
only is there a considerable body of our 
citizens engaged in making a living by 
violating this law, but there is another 
considerable body who live by preying 
on them, for corruption always breeds 
maggots. 

To me, this is the principal objection 
to it. 

Questionnaires were recently sent to 
the newspapers in towns of 20,000 or 
more in the United States, requesting 
both editor and police reporter .of the 
papers to comment on the crime situation 
in their cities. In a very large number 
of cases, this question elicited a response 
to the effect that the Volstead Law was 
very greatly at fault. 

I have never been for the Volstead 
Law, primarily because it always seemed 
that this would be the result. The only 
time I could legally express my opinion 
thereon was when the so-called “Beer 
Bill” was before the Legislature when 
I was.a member. I voted for the Beer 
Bill. 


Of course, | am opposed to the saloon. 
I am convinced, however, that the repeal 
or modification of the Volstead Law does 
not predicate the return of the saloon. 
That can be prevented by enactment. 
Were I a member of the federal con- 
gress, I would vote for the modification 
or repeal of the Volstead Law, and the 
substitution therefor of. some enactment 
permatting the increase of alcoholic con- 
tent to such a pomt as the Constitution 
might permit. Delimitation should be 
left to the states individually. TI believe 
this to be absolutely necessary in order 
to check the murder, corruption and 
other evils that have followed in the 
train of this law. 


I want no misunderstanding on this, 
however. Public officials should en- 
deavor, and genuinely endeavor, to en- 
force this law. Equally pernicious with 
the foolish laws are those public officials 
who, truckling for popular favor, refuse 
to honestly try to enforce the laws as 
they stand on the statute books. As I 
have said, I have been and am against 
the Volstead Law. But were I in public 
office, I would bend every effort to en- 
force this law, because the duty of every 
public official is to enforce the laws, 
regardless of what his personal opinion 
may be on them. 

There will be necessary a big increase 
of officials and machinery if this law is 
to be enforced. Those who advocate the 
Volstead Law must face this fact and be 
prepared to stand thei share of the 
burden. 

It is no excuse to say you do not like 
a law and do not believe in it. If it is 
a law, it must be enforced. There are 
many laws which it would be either con- 
venient or profitable for each of us to 
violate from time to time. If we per- 
mitted ourselves the liberty of such vio- 
lation, there would be no law, and no 
United States. There is but one sound 
way to act when one disapproves of a 
law, and that is to endeavor to repeal it. 

To illustrate what I mean: Those 
opposed to the Volstead Law should be 
sure to register their opinion on it if 
the subject comes up at a referendum. 
They should join any reputable organiza- 
tion which expresses their views. They 
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should acquaint their congressmen and , 


senators with their opinion, for Wash- 
ington is the only place where legal 
action can be taken now. No state ofh- 
cial has the power to change or modify 
the Volstead Law in the slightest par- 
ticular. 

As for our public servants, if they 
do not believe in the Volstead Law, they 
should work for its repeal or modification 
in the federal congress, but while it is a 
law of the land, they should enforce it 
with all the powers that lie in their office. 
Honesty demands that the public offi- 
cials genuinely strive to enforce the law 
by enactment and otherwise, even if they 
believe it wrong, for not to endeavor to 
enforce it is to play into the hands of 
the corruptionists, the anarchists, and all 


those who would overturn our govern- 
ment. y : 
People are notoriously short-sighted. 


There are many business men who sup- 
port with all their strength the opposi- 
tion to law enforcement in this matter. 
Those business men are doing more to 
hurt themselves than anyone else, for 
their very existence as business men de- 
pends on the people in this country re- 
taining their respect for law. Do they 


intend 


“To pluck down justice from its awful 
bench, 

To trip the course of law, and blunt the 
sword, 


' That guards the peace and safety of their 


person?” . 
[f law falls into disrepute, those who 
have not will certainly help themselves to 
the possessions of those who have. 

The country must awake and face this 
problem of law violation and crime. If 
it does not, the rottenness will strike to 
the bone in our body politic. We need 
less laws, better laws, and strict enforce- 
ment of those that exist. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
A. N. P. A. GUESTS 


Co-operation Promised by Speakers 


at Dinner Between National 


Association and Regional 


Bodies 
Co-operation between the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 


the state and regional publishers groups 
was promised at a dinner given by the 
directors of the A.N.P.A. to presidents 
f the other associations on April 21. 

Discussion at the banquet evolved a 
lan providing for a system of inter-lock- 
ing committees to work in harmony for 
nore effective results and to avoid dup- 
ication and concomitant waste motion. 
The dinner, at which S. E. Thomason, 
vhicago Tribune, and A.N.P.A. president, 
yresided was held this year to correct 
‘rroneous suggestions in circulation that 
itrengthening and expansion of the A.N. 
?.A. would be accompanied by weakening 
if the inter-state and regional bodies. 

It was established by those attending 
hat it would be for the betterment of the 
southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion, the Inland Daily Press Association, 
he Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation, and the Canadian Newspaper 
-ublishers Association, and others to have 
he assistance of the A.N.P.A., or in 
ther words to work in harmony with 
ach other. 

Expansion of the A.N.P.A. was en- 
husiastically approved by the group pres- 
lents or their representatives, attending. 

“We made a complete statement of our 


urposes,” Mr. Thomason told Eprror & 

-UBLISHER after the dinner, “and they 
ere endorsed unanimously.” 

Those present were John Stewart 
ryan, George M. Rogers, Howard Davis, 
G. Bell, F. J. Burd, Harry Chandler, 
dward H. Butler, Charles H. Taylor, 


R, Williams, Harvey J. Kelly, H. W. 
lagg, T. P. Seymour, W. C. Johnson, 
ranston Williams, Wil V. Tufford, H. 
. Jones, J. W, Magers, Wm. F. Metten, 
umes C. Murray, George FE. Scroggie, 
rthur Partridge, J. B. Pinkham, L. L. 
mes, A. W. Fell, Bloor Schleppy, and 

B. -Palmer: 


Editor & Publisher 


for April 24, 1926 


COMMEMORATING FIRST PAN-AMERICAN PRESS CONGRESS 


Dean Walter Williams, president of the first Pan-American Congress of Journalists 
trce which was planted in the grounds of the P 


from April 7 to 13, 1926. 
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NEWSPAPER TRADE EXPOSITION DRAWS more than 250 mats had been impressed. 


BIGGEST CROWDS IN HISTORY 


Annual Exhibits in Waldorf Corridors Overflow to Upper and 
Lower Floors, with More Firms Represented and Bigger 
Visiting Lists than Usual—Newcomers Have Booths 


With nearly 100 syndicates and sup- 

ply firms exhibiting, the annual 
newspaper trade exposition held in Wal- 
dorf corridors during convention week 
surpassed all previous records for both 
quantity and quality this year. Ad-span- 
gled walls held out inviting offers and 
editors and publishers responded in larger 
numbers than ever before. 


Mechanical displays drew attention of 
publishers and press room experts, and 
the editors found a feast of features laid 
out for their digestion, 

So many companies this year chose the 
newspaper trade exposition as a means of 
meeting and displaying their wares to 
convention delegates, that not only the 
halls on the convention floor were 
crowded, but the exhibitors spilled over 
into new rooms and corners in the foyer 
and on upper floors. 


It was impossible for any publisher to 
visit all exhibits during a single day, 
without taking along a supply of corn 
plasters. 

Newcomers among the exhibitors in- 
cluded Sam Weston, who has had a 
Birotadruck machine set up in a vacant 
store off the hotel’s main lounge room 
on the street floor; the International In- 
taglio Corporation; sharing quarters with 
a trade paper; the H. D. Roosen Com- 
pany, ink makers; Partlow Company; 
Johnson Features Syndicate, Inc., and 
Editors Features Service, Inc., of New 
York and Cleveland; Bourgess Service, 
Inc., makers of shading sheets; the New 
York Graphic Syndicate; Editors Syndi- 
cate; Kohler System; and Clifford Yew- 
dall, newspaper accountant and auditor. 

Added free entertainment features were 
this year offered to publishers by the 
supply men. The United Press Associa- 
tions ran a daily moving picture showing 
the work of U. P. correspondents around 
the world. Mrs. Mary Harriman Rum- 
sey, the directors and officers of Editors 
Features Service, Inc., and Johnson Fea- 
tues, Inc., put on a show with Broadway 


talent in a private theater near conven- 
tion headquarters. 2 

In Epiror & PusrtsHer’s own heod- 
quarters, a new feature was added this 
year, in the form of a compiete and 
unusual exhibit of Hispanic-American 
magazine covers, illustrations, cartoons, 
and photographs. The collection was 
assembled by the late Dr. Peter H. Gold- 
smith of the Inter-American Section of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, of which Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Columbia University, is 
the president, 

Also on display by Epitror & PustisHER 

were the silver tokens presented by Chin 
Yun-Peng, Primes Minister of China, to 
the Press Congress of the World. The 
presentation consists of a large loving 
cup and a Chinese Pagado Arch, sym- 
bolizing, the four corners of the earth, 
from which the words news are taken, 
North, East, West, and South, 
_ This is the first year the Goss Print- 
ing Press Company has had their prod- 
ucts exhibited as a working display. 
They had set up one of their combination 
wet-end dry matrix rolling machines, a 
motor driven steam table for drying wet 
mats, a full sized 4-plate wide plate cyl- 
inder and a model of the folding cylinder 
with the Goss three-way folding cam. 

The Partlow Corporation, Utica, a 
newcomer among exhibitors, was passing 
out circulars describing their heat control 
and automatic burning equipment for 
stereotype pots and remelting pots. Chief 
factors claimed are low cost with no 
waste gas, incident to manual control, 
and convenience because of small space 
required for installation. 

The Birotadruck matrice press, which 
is being marketed by S. P. Weston, was 
in operation almost continuously with in- 
terested publishers watching. The ma- 
chine is erected in a store on the ground 
floor of the Waldorf. One page of type 
had been used for demonstration purposes 
throughout Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and according to those in charge 


an-American Union to commemorate 


puts the first spadeful of dirt about the 
the meeting held in Washington 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
was showing a new giant caster, casting 
72 point initials, and 72 point border 
corner pieces. 

A moving picture of the Kohler System 
in operation in the plant of the Detroit 
News was shown in miniature near the 
stairway to the convention floor, What 
was shown in the motion picture was the 
ease of changing paper rolls without 
stopping the presses, by means of the 
Kohler Magazine Reels, 

Members of the A. N. P. A. who have 
been contributing to the support of print- 
ing trades schools for several years had 
the results of this work visualized at the 


meeting by a display which occupied one 


side of the information room. 


A. SCHAEFER RE-ELECTED 


Manager of Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette Heads Morning Newspaper 
Group 


A. Schaefer, business manager of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, was 
re-elected president of the Morning News- 
paper Publishers Association of America 
at the annual meeting held at the Waldorf 
April 22. W. H. McConnel, publisher 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, was re- 
elected vice-president, and E. J. Tref- 
finger, publisher, Richmond (Ind.) Item, 
secretary-treasurer. Emerson B. Knight, 
president of Emerson B. Knight, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, will handle the advertising. 

The group plans to spend $40,000 in 
newspaper advertising this year promot- 
ing the morning newspapers. 

The organization represents 26 states 
and has a total membership of 83 news- 


papers. Among the larger newspaper 
members are the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
mer; Philadelphia Record; Memphis 


Commercial-A ppeal; New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and Hawatt Advertiser. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Chicago during the an- 
nual convention of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations next October. 

The Morning Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association of America was organized 
five years ago at‘an Associated Press and 
American Newspaper Publishers A’ssocia- 
tion convention in New York, and has: 
grown rapidly since then. 
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“FOUR A” MEMBERS GREET LATIN-AMERICANS 


“You Have Widened Our Vision,”’ Says O’Shaughnessy, Secretary, 
Durstine, Cooper and Furay Talk on News and A 


ATIN-AMERICAN editors ate ad- 

vertising agency affairs with their 
breakfast grapefruits at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, April 22; as guests 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. Functions of an adver- 
tising agency to aid publishers and ad- 
vertisers and the gathering of South 
American news was discussed by speak- 
ers, James O’Shaughnessy, secretary and 
Roy Durstine, president of the A.A A. 


A.; Jorge Mitre, director of Buenos 
Aires La Nacion, James H. Furay, 
United Press Association, and Kent 


Cooper, general manager of the Associ- 
ated Press. J. W. Sanger, Frank Sea- 
man Agency, Inc., presided. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy explaining « the 
idea behind the breakfast quoted from a 
speech delivered by Senor Tablada, 
Mexico City El Universal, at the First 
Pan-American Press Congress in Wash- 
ington. 

“Advertising,” Sr. Tablada had said, 
“is the material in journalism, the edi- 
torial is the intellectual, and the ethics 
the spiritual.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy pointed out that 
as the dissemination of news between 
nations expands the volume of interna- 
tional advertising will enlarge. © The 
“Four A’s,” he said, would be ready for 
that day. He told the visiting editors 
of the complete international rate and 
data file his organization has already at 


hand. In conclusion, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
said. ; 
“You gentlemen of Latin American 


journalism have written the most beau- 
tiful page in the new history of the 
western hemisphere by participating in 


the assemblage here this morning. You 
have widened our vision, strengthened 


our high purposes, and you have given 
us great and enduring honor.” 

At the speakers table were: Frank 
Presbey, Frank Presbey Co.; Frank 
Seaman, Frank Seaman, Inc.; Franklin 
Adams, Pan-American Union; James 
Wright Brown, Epiror & PustisHER; 
Col. Charles E. Warren, Vice-Pres., 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co.; 
Joseph A. Richards, Joseph Richards 
Company; I. W. Diggs, General Out- 
door Advertising Co.; C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Jesse H. Neal, 
executive secretary, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Newcomb Cleveland, 
Erickson Company; S. C. Mead, The 
Merchants Association of New York; 
Walter Hine, Frank Seaman, Inc.; Dr. 
Maximo Soto Hall, La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires. 

Dr. Jorge Mitre, who spoke on be- 
half of the visiting journalists, told how 
Latin-American newspapers had over- 
come various objections on the part of 
United States advertisers in placing 
copy in South American newspapers. 

He repeated the hope he had_previ- 
ously expressed in Epitor & PUBLISHER 
that his initiative in auditing circulation 
would be followed by other Latin-Amer- 
ican dailies. 

The Spanish-Americans were  wel- 
comed by Roy Durstine, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, and president. of 
the “Four A’s.” He told of the great 
developments made in the past few 
years in services performed by Ameri- 
can advertising agencies. 

“We sincerely hope,” he declared, 
“that your visit may be the beginning of 
a greater extension of this service, the 
value of which it appears has already 
been clearly demonstrated both to the 
publishers and the advertisers of our 
own country.” ; 

“The work of gathering and distribut- 
ing news in the international field really 


means conyeying and distributing the 
story of today to the peoples of | the 
world today,” Mr. Furay said. The 


world is full of news and peoples every- 
where on the globe are living their lives 
as individuals, and as groups in commun- 


ities and in nations. Each individual and 
each group has its own joys and. sor- 
rows, tragedies and pleasures. Each one 
has, too, its own problems. 

“And its problems and its viewpoint 
and the news of the world in which it 
is particularly interested are based on its 
history, tradition, environment, culture. 
If all peoples had the same history, tra- 
d.tion, culture and environment their 
problems and viewpoints would be much 
the same and their news tastes would 
differ very little. But. they do not: and 
it is precisely in these differences of 
viewpoint that the real difficulties and 
problems of international journalism lie. 

“Most misunderstandings between na- 
tions can be traced to differences in vrew- 
point and it is one of the first duties 
of the man engaged in the work of de- 
livering a world news service to the 
peoples of the world to take those differ- 
ences into consideration always. He 
must recognize and keep steadily before 
him a sense of the tremendous respon- 
sibility which he holds. He must never 
forget that the influence of news dis- 
patches on nations, as on individuals, is 
often enormous. If he does not recog- 
nize these things, if he regards himself 
merely as a machine having no respon- 
sibility for the consequences of what may 
pass through his hands, he has no place 
in international journalism. 

“Misstatement or distortion of facts 
having international significance may 
easily lead to serious. mternational con- 
sequences. And deliberate misstatement 
or distortion is a capital offense. The 
international journalist must try to state 
the facts fairly and adequately and, above 
all, as much as possible he must have a 
certain understanding and what our Lat- 
in American friends call simpatico. 

“Several of the Latin American jour- 
nalists during the recent Pan American 
Congress in Washington remarked that 
Latin Americans best understand Latin 
America and that it is quite true. The 
journalist in international news distribu- 
tion that embraces the whole world can- 
not “simultaneously be a Latin American 
and an Anglo-Saxon and an Oriental 
and a Slav, but he always has one sure 
guide which cannot fail him in any crisis. 
That is the Truth. 

“International Truth does not consist 
in stating the facts of the news as seen 
with American eyes or Oriental eyes or 
through the colored glasses which nation- 
al prejudices sometimes produce. The 
international journalist must discard na- 
tional prejudices and ignore the prompt- 
ings of his personal patriotism. Facts 
and the Truth impersonally sought and 
impersonally stated without ulterior pur- 
pose and wihtout intent to serve any 
cause, personal or private, national or 
political, are the standard. 

“Vice President Dawes said in Wash- 
ington last week that the greatest thing 
to be gained by the recent congress of 
journalists was the contacts that it made 
possible. In a larger sense, that is really 
what international news distribution is— 
furnishing the contacts between peoples 
of the world so that each will be closer 
to the others. And, being closer to the 
others, each will better understand the 
others. 

“And that is the goal towards which 
men engaged in international journalism 
are striving. It is their hope that, by 
bringing. nations closer together, they 
will promote closer international under- 
standing.” ; 

“T wish to make a few remarks of my 
experience during the seven years that 
have passed since I was last in the United 
States,” Mr. Mitre said. “In that time 
I have found that there were several 
objections to advertsiing in South Amer- 
ica. ; 

“T would name the following: first, a 
lack of knowledge of the various South 
American countries; second, the absence 


of a fixed rate for advertising both at 
home and abroad; third, unreliable state- 
ments regarding circulation. 

“I have endeavored to meet these three 
points by creating in my paper an office 
for the preparation of reports regarding 
business conditions, and these reports are 
distributed free. The same office 
deavors to furnish 


forced a fixed rate for advertising ob- 
tained at home and abroad, and have 
announced that rate publicly. In order 


to meet the third objection, I have taken 
even more definite steps. As part of a 
plan to support the claim of La Nacion 
having the largest circulation in South 
America I asked the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation to send an officer at our ex- 
pense to examine and make a report of 
our circulation. Unfortunately, its 
policy would not permit this and they 
were unable to accede to our request. 

“At the same time they expressed re- 
gret that they were not able to extend 
the activities of the bureau to Argentina. 
We then decided to have our circulation 
audited and certified, and a quarterly 
audit is now made and the results are 
published. The three firms employed by 
us are Deloite, Plander, Griffiths & Co., 
Price, Waterhouse, Saller & Co. and 
Arturo R. Zoppi, the national public ac- 
countant. Although we have been audit- 
ing our circulation only a little more 
than a year it has proved entirely suc- 
cessful, and business men are rapidly 
realizing the value of audited circulation. 

“IT know you will pardon me for talk- 
ing about my own paper because I feel 
that it is in concrete facts such as these 
that you are interested. Moreover, | 
hope that our example in this respect will 
be imitated, and that the era of exagger- 
ated claims of circulation, based only on 
exceptional figures, will come to an end 
and give place to the audited system 
which is working so splendidly in the 
United States. When we come to con- 
sider it there is no reason why a paper 
which has a small circulation should be 
ashamed to show its figures. Physically 
I am one ofthe smallest men here, but 
it does not follow that even in your pres- 
ence I need be ashamed. I have tried 
to correct what is wrong with our Sys- 
tem, and I would advise you that it 
might be helpful if you would do the 
same with your geographical impressions 
of South America. You are apt to think 
of the great land lying to the South as 
one country, but you should remember 
that it is made up of several important 
republics—alike, it is true, in their senti- 
ment of friendship for the United States, 
but in many aspects of commerce and 
industry different and individual.” 

“It is a very great privilege to have 
the honor of welcoming you in the name 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies,” said Mr. Durstine. 

“No doubt you have been told re- 
peatedly since you have been our guests 
in this country, that the chief benefits 
of your visit will be a more complete 
mutual understanding of your industries 
and ours, your methods and ours and 
your people and ours. You must be very 
weary of having facts and figures thrust 
at you and of being asked to give in 
return the information which we all so 
much desire. 

“Yet, I can assure you that if we the 
advertising agencies of the United States 
are to be useful to our clients and to you 
in helping through a plan of advertis- 
ing to develop the sales possibilities of 
our clients in your countries, we must 
receive all the information that you can 
give us. 

“As an example of what I mean, I 
may tell you that in one advertising 
agency in New York, a plan is now 
being formulated to send to your 
countries an investigator seeking trade 


at Breakfast .Meeting—Mitre, 
dvertising 


information in behalf of five manutfac- 
turers engaged in nhon-competing but 
allied lines. It was found that sources 
of printed information now in our hands 
were not adequate when measured by 
the standards applied by the advertising 
agency of today, planning its domestic 
advertising programs. We want more 
adequate detailed facts of buying habits 
and market conditions and this latest 
effort is merely typical of the Way in 
which we are constantly approaching the 
same problem in the United States. 
“On our part, we want you to know 
a great deal about the Way in which 
the advertising agency of today is ap- 
Proaching its very vital task of assisting 
manufacturers in the marketing of their 
products, mf 


__A generation ago the type of adver- 
ising agency organization as it exists 


today was virtually unknown. 

“Advertising agents merely 
This was at the period in 
industries w 


sold space. 
which our 
ere only beginning to enter 
into an era of production on a large 
scale. One manufacturer after another 
found that he could produce much more 
than the public in his own neighborhood 
could consume. How could the collar 
manufacturer in Troy or the furniture 
manufacturer in Grand Rapids tell the 
man and woman who lived in California 


or Alabama about their products? By 
advertising. So the need arose for the 
type of business man who could do the 


telling. 


“The publishers had white space: for 
sale but the manufacturer wanted some 
one to help him convey a message in 
that white space. The publisher realized 
that his white space was not a finished 
product until it contained the advertiser’s 
story. 

_ With this obvious need on the part 
of both the manufacturer and the ad- 
vertiser, 1t was only a question of time 
until there should come into’ existence 
the type of organization which is known 
here today as the advertising agency. 
So now we have these organizations, 
some of them small, some of them large, 
some serving a few clients, some many 
—all devoted to finding out what con- 
ditions are and how best to meet them 
by interpreting the advertiser’s story in 
a way that will increase his sales and 
reputation. 

“These advertising agencies, responsi- 
ble for the preparation of so great a 
share of national advertising, are com- 
posed of investigators who study the 
conditions of the market, of executives 
trained and experienced in drawing con- 
clusions from the material obtained, of 
artists and writers skilled in interpreting 
a marketing idea. Working in the 
closest co-operation with the manufac- 
turers’ own advertising experts, it is the 
privilege of these agencies to apply their 
specialized creative abilities to opening 
up new markets for the advertiser and 
to creating and maintaining new adver- 
tisers for the publisher. 

“To you, gentlemen, it seems to me, 
the most interesting aspect of our 
agencies’ work is that this highly de- 
veloped service has been too greatly re- 
stricted to the development of markets 
within the boundaries of the United 
States. We sincerely hope that your 
visit may be the beginning of a greater 
extension of this service, the value of 


which it appears has already been 
clearly demonstrated both to the pub- 
lisher and the advertisers of our own 
country. 

“It is an obvious but none the less 
vital fact that as American manufac- 
turers extend the boundaries of their 


own selling, they must apply the same 
careful planning, the same skilled use 
of white space in advertising that has 
made them successful here, 
“Through our association, 
(Continued on page 144) 
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PUBLISHERS LAVISHLY ENTERTAINED AT “POLAR LARK” 


MORE than 500 editors and publishers, 


delegates to the A. P. and A. N. 
P. A. conventions, as well as a number 
of the journalists of South America and 
Mexico, who have been attending the 
First Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists in Washington, were the guests 
Tuesday night of M. Koenigsberg, presi- 
dent of King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
International News Service and Universal 
Service, at a “Polar Lark” at the Friars 
Club. The event was named in recogni- 
tion of the several polar explorations 
being conducted this spring, sponsored 
by American newspapers and newspaper 
organizations. 
Guests found as the principal decoration 
of the great hall a totem pole more than 
25 feet high, made up of the faces of the 


Editor-Diners at the King Features Syndicate “Polar Lark” 


famous comic characters which are fa- 
miliar to newspaper readers all over the 
world. 

The pole was the work of Louis 
Biedermann, newspaper artist, who 
worked on the sculptured faces compos- 
ing it for more than seven weeks. Minia- 
ture replicas of the pole in silver were 
presented to Mr. Koenigsberg’s guests as 
souvenirs. Other decorations of the 
room, such as a “blimp” or polar airship 
which sailed across the room suspended 
from wires were in character with the 
atmosphere of the frozen north which had 
been imported into the hall to make the 
occasion genuinely a polar party. 

Following dinner and speech of wel- 
come by Mr. Koenigsberg, the editors 
and publishers were entertained with a 


program made up of acts and specialties 
from the leading Broadway theatrical pro- 
ductions. David Belasco, who was pres- 
ent, presented Lenore Ulric and the Lulu 
Belle company, the presentation being 
followed by a burlesque of it, “Noo Noo 
Belle,’ by Fannie Brice and her brother, 
Lew Brice; Hardeen, the magician and 
necromancer, appeared in an illusion cre- 
ated by Houdini, showing how east and 
west poles could be discovered by leger- 
demain, and there were two other polar 
specialties; a set of moving pictures of 
“Uncle Tom’s Igloo,’ the scenario by 
Gene Fowler, and a one-act play by Rube 
Goldberg, the cartoonist, showing an “ex- 
plorer’s” dinner with Mr. Goldberg play- 
ing the principal part, assisted by Cliff 
Sterrett, Harry Hershfield, Walter Ho- 


ban, Arnot, Lejaren Hiller, Willard Fair- 
child and Ruth Fallows. 

Others on the program were Sophie 
Tucker, Texas Guinan, Anatole Fried- 
land, Billy Rose and his Fifth Avenue 
Club, Vincent Lopez with Fowler and 
Tamara, the dancers, Julius Tannen, Bora 
Minnevih, Sylvia Froos, Bob Murphy and 
company, Joe Cook and five Alaskans, 
Jack Donahue, the comedian from 
“Sunny”; Earl Carpenter and his mel- 
ody sextette, Ben Bernie and the Hotel 
Roosevelt jazz band, Roger W. Kahn and 
the Hotel Biltmore band, and Gus Ed- 
wards, “flaming youth” group of 1926. 

Mr. Koenigsberg has been host to the 
editors and publishers every year for the 
last eight years during the newspaper 
convention weeks. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


ENDORSE STATE MEMBER GROUPS 


Resolutions Passed Urging Further Organization and Co-oper- 
ation with Management at Meeting in Joint Session in New 
York—Western Division’s Interest Sought 


TATE associations of Associated 

Press members were endorsed by 
members of the A. P. advisory boards 
of three of the four divisions meeting 
at the Waldorf the morning of April 19. 
The divisions represented were the east- 
ern, southern and _ central. Richard 
Hooker, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
father of the advisory plan, and chair- 
man of the eastern division, was elected 
chairman of the meeting, and Hugh J. 
Powell, Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal, 
chairman of the central division, was 
named secretary. About twenty mem- 
bers of the advisory board attended. The 
total membership is 40. 

A resolution. was passed praising the 
work of Kent Cooper, general manager. 

Recommendations made regarding state 
A, P. associations follow: 

“Motion is hereby made that the ad- 
visory boards of the eastern, southern 
and central divisions of the Associated 
Press, having met in joint session wish 
to record their profound sense of the 
usefulness of the state associations and 
their desire to.aid in promoting the fur- 
ther activities of these associations. 

“Experience in the separate divisions 
indicates that the state associations have 
functioned most successfully, when, in 
addition to a state chairman and secre- 
tary an executive committee has been 
established for the purpose of advising 


and conferring with the chief corre- 
spondent and divisional superintendent 
on news matters requiring immediate 
attention. 

“Experience has also shown the value, 
where distances are not too great, of 
holding two meetings of the state asso- 
ciations; one in the spring and one in 
the fall of each. year. 

“The importance of the matters con- 
sidered at these state meetings is so great 
that the boards of the three divisions 
join in. urging attendance at the said 
state meetings upon all the members 
within those divisions. 

“Tn this connection, the three advisory 
boards also join in urging a continuation 
of the rule, which has hitherto generally 
prevailed in state meetings, namely, that 
due notice of the time and place of said 
meetings, having beei. sent to the entire 
state. membership, a quorum shall con- 
sist of those present, it being recognized, 
however, that the state associations, 
under the resolution adopted in the an- 
nual meeting, April, 1925, are advisories 
of the management, and that their acts 
must necessarily take the form of recom- 
mendations to the management and the 
directors. 

“The eastern, central and southern di- 
visional advisory boards of the Associ- 
ated Press, having observed excellent 
results from the active organization of 


state associations, venture to express the 
hope that during the coming year the 
western division will organize its state 
or joint state associations and through 
them elect members of its advisory board 
so that at the time of the next annual 
meeting of the Associated Press, the ad- 
visory boards of the other divisions may 
have the benefit of the presence of rep- 
resentatives of the western division.” 
The appreciation on the part of the 
advisory board members of the work of 
Mr. Cooper during the past .year, was 
expressed in the following resolution: 

“The advisory boards of the Associ- 
ated Press desire jointly to express their 
een appreciation of the progress made 
during the past year by the general man- 
ager, Mr. Kent Cooper, and his associ- 
ates in adding interest and value to the 
service, in expediting the transmission 
of news, and in permeating the whole 
organization with increased energy and 
alertness.” 


Blade Carriers Tour Washington 


Fourteen carriers from the Toledo 
(O.) Blade were taken on an educational 
and pleasure tour to Washington, D. C., 
from March 27 to April 1. They visited 
all points of interest around the capital, 
including Harper’s Ferry and Mount 
Vernon. The trip was given as a prize 
for new subscriptions. Nine other boys 
received bicycles in the contest. 


Sun Club Holds Annant Dance 


The Sun Club, composed of members 
of all departments of the New York Sun 
held its annual spring dance at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on April 17. There were about 
1,000 guests, including some from a num- 
ber of advertising agencies and advertis- 
ing departments of local stores. 


SYNDICATE GROUPS MEET 


Vote to Hold Dinners with Editors 
During Year 


The Association of Newspaper Syndi- 
cates, by decision of its board of gover- 
nors who met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
this week, will hold three dinners dur- 
ing the coming year to discuss among 
themselves and with newspaper men 
questions of mutual interest. G 

According to David Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the association, informal dinners 
will be held in New York, June 4 and 
in October, to which syndicate men, 
members and non-members of the associ- 
ation, will be invited. The third dinner, 
in January, will be staged in Washing- 
ton, probably about the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the Editors’ Society 
meeting. It is planned to invite news- 
paper men to this function. 


In addition to Mr. Lawrence, among 
those present, included: H. H. McClure, 
Associated Newspapers, Inc., association 
secretary; Christy Walsh Syndicate, 
John Dille, National Newspaper Service, 
Chicago, and William Johnson, Johnson 
Features, Inc,. and Editors Feature Syn- 
dicate. 


Bellingham Dailies in New Home 


The Bellingham (Wash.) Herald ‘and 
Reveille, owned by the Bellingham Pub- 
lishing Company, moved, April 12, into 
their new six-story steel, concrete and 
gypsum block home. The building rep- 
resents an investment of about $250,000. 
The whole of the first floor is occupied 
by the newspapers. Included in the new 


equipment is a press with a capacity of 
24,000 papers an hour. 


——— rr 
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INVESTIGATION OF PRESS AGENT EVIL URGED 


Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., in Annual Report Asks Appointment 
Probe Free Publicity 


PPOINTMENT of a special com- 

mittee by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association to investigate the 
subject of free publicity was urged by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
A. N. P. A., in its 13th annual report. 
The report was made by William F. 
Rogers, Boston Transcript, and chairman 
of the committee in charge of the bu- 
reau, at a meeting held April 19. 


“Your committee submits that the 


willingness of many newspapers to give 


their space to free publicity seekers is 


still an obstacle to the further develop- 


ment of advertising,’ the report reads. 
Specific instances are given where ad- 
yertisers were sold an exclusive mag- 


_ agine campaign, because an ambitious and 


smooth talking press agent informed 


' them he could get their advertising into 
| the newspapers free of charge. 


uation, reads as follows: 


The suggestion calling for appointment 
of a special committee to probe this sit- 


“Your committee suggests that the 


A. N. P. A. authorize the appointment 
' of a committee to investigate the sub- 
_ ject of free publicity and that this com- 


mittee include in a report to be made at 
the fall convention the results of a study 
of individual newspaper columns with a 
view to estimating the value of space 


_ given to material which properly belongs 


in the advertising columns.” 

The bureau’s committee, according to 
its report, believes a remedy for the press 
agent evil, is “in the hands of the pub- 
lishers of newspapers who can stop this 
flood of destructive material by  instruct- 


ing their editors to better inform them- 
selves about the character of free pub- 
licity, which they consider ‘news’ today, 
but which has a disastrous effect upon 
newspaper advertising, and, in our judge- 
ment, tends to lessen the confidence of 
readers in newspapers.” 
The annual report follows in full: 


To the President and Members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Gentlemen :— 

Your Committee in Charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising submits herewith 
its thirteenth annual report: 

National advertising in newspapers in 
1925 reached a total of $220,000,000, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by the 
Bureau. This represented an increase 
of slightly less than 10% over 1924 and 
sets a new record for the value of space 
bought by national advertisers. 

Bureau. members averaged slightly 
better in national advertising volume than 
the field in general, according to figures 
submitted by the majority of the mem- 
bership. These reports disclosed an 
average increase of 13% -in 1925 over 
1924, compared with an average increase 
of 2.33% for the latter year over 1923. 

The steady growth in national adver- 
tising and the further opportunities for 
its development have impressed upon the 
Bureau the necessity for increasing its 
service work among advertisers as well 
as carrying forward aggressively its pro- 
gram of solicitation. It has been better 
equipped than ever in the past year to 


meet demands for information and advice 
upon every phase of newspaper advertis- 
ing and it is gratifying to report a larger 
number of requests than ever for help 
in this direction. 

The Bureau has continued to win sub- 
stantial recognition for its efforts both 
in service and advertising development. 

“In my opinion,” writes H. G. Little, 
of Lord & Thomas, “with the exception 
of the agency, as a whole it (the Bureau 
of Advertising) is doing more construc- 
tive good for the improvement of news- 
paper advertising, particularly the physi- 
cal phase of it, than any other single 
force.” 

“Tt seems to me that publishers should 
appreciate the work your Bureau is 
doing,’ writes George Albers, president 
of Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle. 
“For many years newspaper advertising 
men called on us for business but we 
were never quite convinced until inter- 
viewed by * * * the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising.” 

“At a meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciated Dailies held in Syracuse on Jan- 
uary 28,” says Edwin S. Underhill, Sec- 
retary, “a motion was made that the 
secretary convey to the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising its sympathy with the objects of 
the Bureau, and pledge its hearty sup- 
port to the ends that the Bureau is seek- 
ing to accomplish. 

“This motion was made following a 
question asked by a member who was 
inclined to question the value of the 
(Bureau of Advertising) A. N. P. A. to 
smaller newspapers.” 


Attending the meeting of the committee in charge of the Bureau of Advertising of the A.N.P.A. were (seated, left to 
director of the bureau; Fleming Newbold, Washington (D.C.) Star; W. F. Rogers, 


and William A. Thomson, bureau director. 
Atlanta Journal; John S. McCarrens, Cleveland Plain Dealer; John B. 
J. Hofmann, Portland Oregonian; Frank H. Burgess, La Cross Tribune; Walter P. Burn (rear 
Tribune; David Plum, Troy Record; Allen B. Sikes, local bureau staff; Allison Stone, 


Back row (left to right): 


of Special Committee to 


The Bureau’s confidential semi-monthly 
reports which are open to the inspection 
of the membership, cover in detail its 
activities. Special attention, however, is 
drawn to the progress of its investiga- 
tions to determine the amounts of money 
spent by leading national advertisers in 
newspapers. 

Starting late in 1924 and carrying the 
work through 1925 the Bureau was en- 
abled to give for the first time a com- 
prehensive picture of what 118 adver- 
tisers invested in newspaper space dur- 
ing 1924, 

In March, 1926, the Bureau announced 
estimates showing the expenditures in 
newspapers in 1925 of 227 national ad- 
vertisers running from a minimum of 
$50,000 to a maximum of $2,500,000. 

The Bureau has been encouraged by 
the reception accorded these compilations 
and it is believed will be in position to 
estimate at the end of 1926 the majority 


of newspaper national advertising ac- 
counts in excess of $50,000. It has ar- 


ranged with the membership to make 
monthly reports of current advertising 
and this data, in addition to furnishing 
the basis for estimating total appropria- 
tions, will also disclose for the first time 
a complete list of all national advertisers 
using the newspapers. 

The Bureau continued to work through 
its three offices in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco for all newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Its files 
show active contact on most of the prin- 
cipal accounts now running in the news- 

(Continued on page 140) 


right): Thomas H. Moore, associate 
Boston Transcript, and committee chairman; Louis Wiley, New York Times; 

Hugh O’Donnell, assistant business manager, New York Times; Charles D. Atkinson, 
Woodward, Chicago Daily News; F. Guy Davis, western manager of the bureau; William 
), Pacific Coast manager of the bureau; E. W. Parsons, Chicago 
Providence Journal; W. C. Flad, bureau staff. 
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Miss Marion Smith, business man- 
ager, Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel. 


HOMAS H. PRATT, vice-president 

of the Pulaski (Va.) Southwest 
Times, is, he said, trying to give a town 
of 10,000 population a big city paper. 
The Southwest Times, a 20-year-old 
weekly, entered the daily field on April 
1. The make-up of the paper is a copy 
of the New York Herald Tribune, with 
no “caps” headlines. 

The publisher of the Southwest Times, 
and its A.P. member, is Paul Cline. Mr. 
Pratt in addition to his interest in the 
Pulaski paper, is publisher of the Kings- 
port (Tenn.) Times. He has been as- 
sociated with the latter paper for the 
last 10 years. 

The Southwest Times fell into a tour 
leaf clover bed when-its owners decided 
to make it a daily and needed a bigger 
building. The town had just completed 
a $25,000 community house and had 
found it couldn’t keep it up. A  pur- 
chaser was sought and Mr. Pratt and 
Mr. Cline stepped in. The gymnasium 
made an excellent editorial department, 
and a Goss press has been installed where 
once the townspeople held bowling 
matches. 


N May 15, the Kansas City (Kan.) 
Kansan will start building a new 
home to be used exclusively as a news- 
paper plant, W. A. Bailey, general man- 
ager, who is attending the convention, 
told Eprror & PusiisHer. The building 
will measure 64 by 150 feet and will be 
three stories high. 
“We traveled around inspecting many 
newspzper plants before we had our 


Howard Kahn, editor, St. Paul Daily 
News 
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plans drawn,” Mr. Bailey said. “Thus 
our new building will include ideas taken 
from the plants of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Kalamazoo Gazette, Aurora Beacon- 
News, Rock Island Argus, Moline Dis- 
patch, Davenport Times and Davenport 
Democrat. 

“We have subordinated ornateness to 
general utility.” 

Decoration of the front office of the 
new home will, however, be unique. One 
panel will contain the likenesses of sever- 
al well known comic characters, includ- 
ing Andy Gump, Barney Google, Winnie 
Winkle, and the Wishbone Man. Another 
panel will contain a reproduction of the 
first page of the first issue of the Kan- 
san under Senator Arthur Capper’s 
ownership, dated Jan. 1, 1921. 


66FH\HE Inland Daily Press Association 
should dominate this meeting” was 
the comment of Wil V. Tufford, Inland 
secretary, who said two special cars 
brought members of his association to 
New York from the Middle West. 

He said he was most anxious to have 
the A.N.P.A. take “drastic action to 
dam the deluge of free publicity” and 
commended Epiror & PustisHER for its 
campaign against press agentry. 


1926 


and Heard Outside Convention Doors 


Clese-ups by Eprror & PustisHer Staff Photographer 


four years ago. Prior to that he was 
foreign advertising manager of the East 
Liverpool (O.) Review Tribune. 
“Believe me, it’s fun running a small 
town paper,’ commented Mr. Richmond, 
Mr. Richmond ran away from home 
when he was in the fourth grade in 
school. His training has been in the 
traditional school of hard knocks. 
There he is secretary of the local 
Kiwanis club, which he founded, presi- 
dent of the local baseball association, 
which he organized, and which this year 
has nine intra-city ball teams, a trustee 
in the Ohio Good Roads Federation; and 
an executive in the local Boy Scouts. 


ARCELLUS E. FOSTER, publisher 

of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
somehow finds sufficient time to write his 
daily editorial column signed “Mefo,” no 
matter where he is, even during the busi- 
est convention days. Mr. Foster was re- 
cently in California. There he also did 
his daily stint, 

The Ku Klux Klan no longer bothers 
him in ‘Houston, Mr. Foster said. And 
another interesting political note from 
this end of the country is that the Chron- 
icle is not supporting Gov. M. A. Fergu- 
son now for re-election. Many a person 


W. Guy Tetrick, general manager Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent and Walter 
C. Johnson, president, Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and gen- 
eral manager, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 


“More than 50 Inland members are 
attending the A.N.P.A. convention,” he 
said. 

Mr. Tufford, long known as a_ poet, 
has lately been acquiring fame as a 
paragrapher. 

“The Chicago Daily News recently 
paid me a dollar for this one,’ he de- 
clared, and quoted: 

“To preserve a wedding ring, dip it 
in dish water.” 

ORREST RICHMOND, publisher of 

the Toronto. (O.) Tribune, is attend- 
ing his first A. N. P. A. meeting. He has 
just joined that body. He told of plans he 
has just had drawn up for a new two- 
story home for his paper on Toronto’s 
Main street. The building, which it is 
expected will be ready for occupation 
next spring, will contain five stores and 
five apartments in addition to the news- 
paper plant. It will measure 75 by 200 
feet, 

“My paper and I are just 46 years old. 
We both ‘started publication’ in the same 
month—September. That’s why we get 
along so well together,’ Mr. Richmond 
said. 

“We are both older than our town. 
That is, we were established before 
Toronto was incorporated.” 

Mr, Richmond purchased the Tribune 


has said that “Ma” owed her governor- 
ship to the active campaigning done in 
the Chronicle’s editorial columns, written 
by Foster’s pen. 


JYptss MARION H. SMITH, busi- 

hess manager of the Orlando (Fla.) 
Morning Sentinel, is one of few news- 
paper women in the cash drawer end of 
the business. She represented her paper 
and, dressed in latest Palm Beach styles, 
was a colorful addition to the cigar 
smoking publisher delegates. 

When the Sentinel was established 10 
years ago by W. M. Glenn, its present 
publisher, Miss Smith was the only mem- 
ber of the business staff. Now the news- 
paper’s staff numbers more than 125. 
Miss Smith believes the opportunities are 
especially good for women on the busi- 
ness side of a newspaper, and yet, she 
added, nine out of every ten prefer to 
be writers. 

“Women are born bargainers,” she ex- 
plained. “I do all the buying for the 
Morning Sentinel, and buying machinery, 
newsprint, ink and all the rest of it, re- 
quires the same kind of sense as shop- 
ping for an Easter hat.” 

Miss Smith said she never sent any 
“must” stories to the editorial office. 

“I do send tips ‘every once and a 
while,” she said. “And there is a certain 


Marcellus E. Foster, editor and pub- 
lisher Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 


amount of reliable real estate develo 
ment, which is really constructive new 
and is valuable, ] believe, to readers.” 


C P. J. MOONEY, editor of Sth 

* Memphis Commercial Appeal, an 
vice-president of the Associated Pres: 
was telling friends he should no longe 
be called “a. fighting editor.” 

“T’m getting old, fat and lazy,” he saic 

But there was a youthful sparkle in hi 
eyes, when he started to recall the day 
when he was one of “the yellow boys 
working for William Randolph Hearst i) 
New York. 

And no. one would agree with him tha 
he was old or lazy. 

He is getting fat. 


OWARD KAHN, editor of the Si 

Paul Daily News, returned fron 
Cuba and Florida to attend the conyen 
tions in New York. He has been re 
cuperating from a recent illness. 

The St. Paul News is a great stun’ 
paper and Mr. Kahn always has some: 
thing interesting to report. 

Just recently the News held its 16th 
annual dog derby, for instance. It is a 
dog-sled race conducted with boys anc 
girls as drivers. More than 300 enterec 
this year, Mr. Kahn said, and a crowd 
of 25,000 were drawn to the park where 
the race was held. 


John H. Perry, publisher of Perry 

newspapers and head of American 

Press Association ‘and  auto-caster 
service. 


S. L. Slover, publisher, Norfolk (Va.) 


(LIN W. KENNEDY, assistant pub- 

lisher and managing editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, is attending the 
A.N.P.A. convention and the Associated 
Press meeting. Recently he was made 
chairman of the committee on syndicates 
and press services of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

Kennedy has been connected in execu- 
tive capacities with some of the leading 
dailies for a quarter of a century, and has 
been assistant publisher of the Miami 
Herald for six years. 


THE Waldorf meeting this year was 

given a festive air, with four out of 
five of the publisher delegates inspecting 
exhibits wearing carnations presented by 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

The flowers for the living were pre- 
sented at Epiror & PusBLisHER head- 
quarters by Miss Ruth Smith, of the 
office staff. 


AMES M. COX, publisher of the 

Dayton (O.) News, and other Ohio 
and Florida papers, arrived at the 
convention early telling friends he was 
“out of politics for good.’ He said 
ae had begun to enjoy life in the 
fullest sense since he quit public of- 
ice and devoted himself to his news- 
yapers. He explained he was glad to 
lave made the Democratic Presidential 
jace in 1920, because he was privileged 
o “take up the banner” that had been 
arried through the stress of the war by 
Voodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Cox said he had read the letters 
f Col. E. M. House, purchased for news- 
aper syndication by the New York 
ferald Tribune Syndicate. 

Whoever advised Mrs. Wilson not tc 
ive out President Wilson’s letters for 
ublication made a big mistake,” he said 
He described the situation in Florida. 
ah he owns and publishes the Miam/ 
ews, as “a readjustment” rather than 2 
reaction” and that the readjustment had 
ken awaited hopefully by many who 
Plieved in the future of Florida. 


ARRY E. TAYLOR, publisher of 
(the Portsmouth (O.) Times, who 
‘S just returned from a visit to South 
merica, revealed how Dr. Sojo, pub- 
pier of La Razon, Buenos Aires, 
famatically refuted his assertion that 
outh American newspapers were per- 
Ips not as “fast on their feet” as those 
‘ North America. 

In company with Lawrence Haas, 
eg Press representative, and two 
ner Americans, Mr. Taylor was being 
wn through La Razon’s plant by Dr. 
“30. Marveling at the completeness of 
Sir equipment and organization, Mr. 
tylor remarked in English to Haas: 
MThis is wonderful: more complete 
i most of our papers. And I think 
- only possible difference is that these 
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Ledger-Dispatch, and L. K. Nicholson. 


editor, New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


South American papers are perhaps not 
quite as fast in getting a story or a 
picture into print as are some of our 
papers.” 

An interpreter overheard the remark 
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room. The huge octuple presses were 
just starting. The first papers were 
handed to Dr. Sojo, and he handed one 
to Mr. Taylor. There, on page one was 
a cartoon with excellent likenesses of 
Mr. Taylor and two other members of 
the party. It had been drawn, the cut 
made, mounted into the form and printed 
inside of an hour—between the time Mr. 
Taylor made his remark about South 
American speed, and the arrival of the 
party in the pressroom. 

Dr. Sojo said not a word, but Mr. 
Taylor changed his opinion. 


HE first linotype machine used for 

newspaper composition is on display 
at the Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s 
quarters during the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Convention at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf. 

This machine was the first product of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler and was first used 
to set up part of the New Vork Tribune 
on July 3, 1886. On the same day, 
Whitelaw Reid named the machine the 
“linoty pe.” 

The editorial page of the New York 
Tribune of that date is also on exhibit, 


F. W. Woodward, publisher Dubuque (I 


circulation 


and told Dr. Sojo. Without revealing 
that he knew what Mr. Taylor had said, 
Dr. Sojo gave a brief order, and a car- 
toonist quickly joined the sight-seeing 
party. 

Leisurely they made _ their way 
through the plant, and finally to the press- 


a.) Telegraph-Herald, and W. J. Arndt. 
manager, 


with the first bound volume to be set 
up by linotype. 

Behind the machine is a window, 
backed by a scene to represent the view 
from the old Tribune Building on Park 
Row. 

A booklet is being distributed, “The 


W. E. James, Buffalo (N. Y.) Times and M. A. Walker, business manager 
Warren (Pa.) Times and Mirror 
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Frank E. Gannett 


Second Greatest Event in the History of 
Printing,’ which has as a frontispiece a 
drawing of Mergenthaler watching the 
composition of the July 3, 1886 issue. 


RTHUR THOMPSON, who in 

other years marshaled Associated 
Press members to their proper places 
in the Astor Galleries and in the Grand 
Ball Room for the annual luncheon, was 
entertaining friends in princely fashion 
in Room 432, convention headquarters 
of the H. D. Roosen Company, makers 
of printing inks. He is now general 
sales manager of that company. 

“IT used to think I had to work hard 
during convention week,” he groaned, 
“but this is something else again.” 

A group of Texas publishers found his 
hospitality so refreshing, Thompson went 
to bed at 4 o’clock one morning. 


RANK E. GANNETT, president of 
the Gannett Newspapers, Inc., arrived 
in New York for the convention on 
April 19, in fighting trim after three 
weeks spent in Asheville recovering from 
an attack of the “flu.” 
He preferred not to be quoted in re- 
gard to his application for A. P. mem- 
bership for his Rochester Times-Union. 


chief topic of this year’s Associated 
Press meeting. 

But he would say this: 

“All my papers this year are ahead 


of the linage figures they set for the cor- 


responding time last year. I have no 
complaint to make.” 
The Gannett newspapers are: Roches- 


ter Times-Union; Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch, Ithaca Journal-News, Elmira Star- 
Gazette, Advertiser, and Telegram, and 
Newburgh News. 


D. RANDALL, cartoonist of the 

New York Mirror, was on the job 
early this week, sketching publisher 
delegates as they thronged Peacock Alley 
in the Waldorf. Among those he 
caricatured were Charles D. Atkinson. 
Atlanta Journal; Paul Kahn, St. Paul 
News; Alison Stone, Providence Journal; 
David Plum, Troy Record, and Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star. 


OHN L. STEWART, publisher of the 
Washington (Pa.) Observer and Roe- 
porter, reached New York in time for the 
convention from a trip around the world. 
During the time he was away from his 
paper he wrote a series of 50 fea‘ure 
articles, giving inside information on jn- 
ternational political affairs. 
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N. Y. PUBLISHERS FETE PAN-AMERICAN EDITORS | 


Adolph Ochs Toastmaster at-Park Lane Banquet With Walker, Pulitzer, Gunnison Reid, Mitre, Don 


NORTH and South America shook 
~™ hands over a banquet table in New 
York on April 20. The banquet was 
given by the New York City Publishers 
Association to the delegates to the first 
Congress of Pan-American Journalists. 

F. A. Walker, publisher of the New 
York Evening Telegram, chairman of the 
association,. spoke first and then intro- 
duced Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times, 
as toastmaster. Mr. Ochs was brilliant 
in his remarks introducing speakers of the 
evening. 

“The members of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation of New York heartily welcome to 
their ¢ity the Latin-American delegates to 
the first Pan-American Congress of Jour- 
nalists,” said Mr. Ochs, “and have asked 
mé to express their delight at the oppor- 
tunity the occasion affords for personal 
acquaintance, feeling assured of the mu- 
tual desire for a good understanding and 
co-operation between the people of all 
American nations in everything that pro- 
motes their individual welfare and happi- 
ness and the peace and prosperity of the 
world.” 

He pledged aid and co-operation in the 
organization of any news gathering 


agency by the Latin-American press, 
modeled after the Associated Press 
Mr, Ochs announced that William 


Randolph Hearst, was* unfortunately un- 
able to come and deliver his expected 
address and had sent his regret. 

In referring to Mr. Hearst Mr. Ochs 
called him “a modern Colossus, for he 
bestrides the continent.” : 

“His interests stretch from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, interwoven with thousands of 
miles of telegraph wires,’ he continued. 
“No journalist in history—no journalist 
of today—not even a broadcasting instru- 
ment could reach so many people as does 
this owner of 25 daily newspapers, ten 
magazines, and numerous other minor 
publications, the combined circulation of 
which goes into the millions—a man of 
varied tastes and inclinations, a cosmo- 
politan to the ‘nth’ degree, a veritable 
newspaper genius.” 

He then introduced Ralph Pulitzer of 
the New York World, with these words: 

“T take pleasure in presenting to you 
one of the most agreeable personalities 
engaged in the conduct of a great news- 
paper, a gentleman of scholarly attain- 
ments, with the grace and manner of a 
Chesterfield! He is the son of a man 
who, in my judgement, was one of the 
ablest and best equipped newspaper mak- 
ers that has ever been engaged in Ameri- 
can journalism. The newspaper of which 
this gentleman is the head has to its 
credit some of the greatest achievements 
in journalistic history. It is a crusader, 
personifying liberty with a flaming 


Latin-American editors’ delegation photographed before Pan-American Union Building, 


Rafael Huete and Jose 


torch, throwing light ifito dark places— 
one of the outstanding and inspiring suc- 
cesses of independent, courageous jour- 
nalism. I take pleasure in introducing a 
noble son of an illustrious sire, the pub- 
lisher of the New York World—Mr. 
Ralph Pulitzer.” 

“T -regard it not only as a _ great 
pleasure but as a great honor to be al- 
lowed to take part in welcoming you to 
our city,” said Mr. Pulitzer. “Our in- 
stinct for hospitality is the greater because 
it has such obstacles to overcome. From 
the west we have to overcome the barrier 
of virtuous suspicion; from the east the 
barrier of moral turpitude. On the north 
we have a platonic attachment to our 
Canadian friends. But on the south we 
are open to your friendly and profitable 
invasion. Let me make a confession to 
our southern guests: We New York 
journalists may be skyscrapers in, our 
buildings and world-scrapers in our news- 
gathering machines, but, between you-and 
me we are many of us sadly provincial. 
I have heard it stated with equal cor- 
rection and complacency that any New 
York City editor was qualified to be man- 
aging editor in any other city in the 
world. I may add that this statement 
was made by a New York City editor.” 

Ogden Reid next speaker, was intro- 
duced as follows: “It is my pleasure to 
present the successor of a long line of 
illustrious predecessors notable in the 
history of journalism. The publication 
of which he is now the head has never, 
in the eighty odd years of its existence, 
enjoyed greater popularity and_ success. 
He has an achievement to his credit that 
is unequaled in the journalistic history 
of this country. He consolidated two 
competitive newspapers to the satisfac- 
tion of the clienteles of both, the circu- 
lation of the combined papers being equal 
to the total of the separate units. I 
present my good friend and _ neighbor, 
publisher of the New York Herald- 
Tribune—Mr,. Ogden Reid.” 

“Through the press,” Mr. Reid said, 
“we can tell each other about each other’s 
countries, and I think that the most 
effective way of saying how one country 
feels about another. Dealing with Gov- 
ernments, for instance, occasionally there 
will be a partisan Administration, and 
the representative of that country feels he 
has to say what the Administration wants. 
A newspaper says what it thinks, and you 
find out more accurately how the people 
really feel toward each other.” 

Herbert F. Gunnison was called by 
Mr. Ochs the “guiding genius of what is 
generally regarded as the premier of 
local newspapers, and one of the out- 
standing successes of American Journal- 
ism. 


“Tt is the primer, the reader, the his- 


Camprubi as Speakers 


tory, the guide, philosopher and friend 
of the best family life in Brooklyn,” he 
said. “I present the publisher of the 
Brooklyn Eagle—Mr. Herbert F. Gun- 
nison, 

Mr. Gunnison predicted the Congress 
marked the beginning of a new era for 
journalism in both South and North 
America. 

Mr. Ochs next introduced Jorge Mitre 
as one to whose “genius and courage 
the fine reputation of South American 
journalism is in no small measure due.” 
Mr. Mitre spoke in English. 

He said: ‘ 

“The fact is that the press here is 
advancing every day more and more and 
keeping pace with the progress ‘of the 
United .States. In my opinion, one of 
the most striking results of the war was 
that the centre of economic and com- 
mercial progress was transferred from 
Europe to the whole American continent. 
Both the United States and South Amer- 
ica have participated in: this movement. 
You have had the biggest share, but we 
also have played an important part in 
this evolution. 

“My prediction is that this movement 
will increase so much within the next ten 
years that I do not think it will be neces- 
sary for us to request more news in your 
columns. Meanwhile, there is a»stage of 
transition, and while it is not reasonable 
to ask you to change your news policy, I 
would like to suggest that you consider in 
your large Sunday papers the printing of 
entertaining sidelights reflecting the life 
in various countries in South America. I 
think this probably would be more feas- 
ible than attempting to bring about a 
change in your policy. The printing of 


articles such as I suggest would do much 


to dispel ignorance regarding the many 
countries which make up South America. 

“The occasion which has brought so 
many Latin-American journalists to the 
United States is of great importance. I 
foresee the time when closer contacts be- 
{ween journalists and the general progress 
of our continent will bring us together 
much more frequently at gatherings such 
as this.” 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Mitre’s ad- 
dress, the toastmaster turned to the 
vouthful-looking Don Rafael Huete, ed- 
itor and publisher of Costa Rica. 

“This gentleman,” said Mr. Ochs in 
presenting him, “has done much to raise 
to its present high standard the journal- 
ism of Central America and has been se- 
lected by our guests from Central Amer- 
ica here this evening to respond in their 
behalf.” 

Don Rafael spoke in Spanish and in the 
course of his remarks expressed his deep 
gratitude that he had been able to be one 
of the delegates to the congress. He said 


that he had gathered much that would be 
of use in his work at home, and had es- 


tablished personal contacts and made 
friends that would be of inestimable 
value. 


“T shall be able to tell my people,” he 
said, “what you are really like; tell about 
your organization and tell them what is 
the basis of your greatness.” 

He urged that the Hispanic-American 
should make an effort to know the United 
States better, and that with a better ap- 
preciation of the motives of this country 
would come realization that America is 
“noble and generous.” He said that he 
was convinced that American might 
would never be used for anything but pro- 
tection. 

Jose Camprubi, was introduced as “a 
modest gentleman of exceptional news- 
paper qualifications who has the admira- 
tion and respect of all who are acquainted 
with him and his work.” 

“He is a worthy and influential spokes- 
man of the Spanish speaking people, and 
maintains in this city the best traditions 
of his people,” Mr. Ochs said. “Such 
is his personal popularity that recently, 
by the unanimous vote of the newspapers 
in this city, the unprecedented action was 
taken of admitting him to .membership 
in the Associated Press. It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce the publisher 
of La Prensa, Mr. Jose Camprubi.” 


_ Mr. Camprubi delivered his address in 
Spanish, 


NEW YORK TIMES IS HOST 


Adolph S. Ochs Entertains Visiting 
Latin-American Journalists 


The visiting Pan-American journalists 
were guests of the New York Times 
Wednesday morning. The group assem- 
bled at eleven-thirty, and under the di- 
rection of William H. Neel, were con- 
ducted through the entire plant. 

At one-thirty, the visitors were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Adolph S. Ochs. 

Mr. Ochs welcomed the journalists to 
New York and especially to the Times 
Building. He outlined briefly the growth 
of the paper since its beginning on Nas- 
sau ‘Street up to the present time. 

Mr. Ochs then introduced Rollo Ogden, 
editor-in-chief, of the Times, who ad- 
dressed the guests in Spanish. 

Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, publisher 0 
Excelsior, Mexico City, thanked the pub- 
lisher for his courtesy to the group. He 
stated that the recent Pan-American Con- 
gress held “in Washington was undoubt- 
edly the beginning of a greater under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
Americas. 

After the luncheon the-_visitors were 
taken to the studio to be photographed. 


LATIN EDITORS VISIT 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Tour Maryland as Guests of Baltimore 
Sun—Steamer Chartered for All- 
Night Trip Up Chesa- 


peake Bay 
Latin-American editors and writers 
who attended the First Pan-American 


Congress of Journalists held in Washing- 
ton April 7 to 13, were shown the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis on Friday and 
Saturday of last week as the guests of 
Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun. They 
were made acquainted with the Maryland 
Free State and were introduced to Gov. 
Albert C. Ritchie. 

The papers chartered a large Chesa- 
peake Bay steamer, the “City of Rich- 
mond” and met the Latin Americans at 
Norfolk on the evening of Friday, April 
16. The visitors boarded the steamer on 
their return from a trip through Virginia 
and the all-night trip up the bay was be- 
gun immediately, 

Paul Patterson, the president of the 
A. S. Abell Company and a number of 
the editors and reporters of the Sun 
papers had made the trip from Baltimore 
to Norfolk the night before and had ar- 
ranged the entertainment. Dinner was 
served as the voyage up the bay was be- 
gun and there were numbers of speeches 
by the Latin Americans and by the Sun 
folks. ane 

After dinner an,orchestra and a group 
of Negro singers of. spirituals made the 
hours pass pleasantly, 

The vessel docked at Annapolis at 10 
o'clock. A naval escort led the way to 
the huge Bancroft Hall of the Academy. 
With its noble white interiors for back- 
ground, Admiral Louis McC. Nulton and 
a group of his’ officers received the 
Visitors. 

Eight hundred midshipmen were drawn 
up in a parade ground before Bancroft 
Hall with the Severn River at their 
backs; three solid squares of “middies” 
in their dark blue uniforms, with the 
green of the field, the blue of the river 
and the white and the blue of the ‘sky 
for background, In one corner was the 
Naval Academy Band, its red coats a 
brilliant spot of color, When Admiral 
Nulton stood before the regiment sword 
blades flashed in the air as his officers 
saluted him. The band struck up an 
air and the dress parade began. At the 
same instant half a dozen war-grey sub- 
marine chasers out on the river went into 
formation and faced in to shore, as a 
part of the spectacle. 

When the regiment had marched by the 
Inspection of the Naval Academy began, 
Admiral Nulton and his officers serving 
as guides. All the sights of the Academy 
were shown including the tomb of John 
Paul Jones. 

From the Academy the visitors were 
taken to the Maryland Capital buildings. 
They were shown the historic Senate 
Chamber in which General George Wash- 
ington resigned his commission in the 
United States army. 

After luncheon the Latin-Americans re- 
turned to their steamer and were taken to 
Baltimore. On their arrival in Baltimore 
on Saturday evening, the editors and 
writers were met by representatives of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
and taken to that city. 

A paper prepared especially for the trip 
and containing articles descriptive of the 
scenes through which the visitors passed, 
printed in Spanish, formed one of the 
features of the trip. It was entitled “The 
Sun of the Chesapeake.” 

Edwin A. Fitzpatrick, assistant man- 
aging editor of the Evening Sun, arranged 
the program. 

Among the members of the staffs of 
the Sunpapers who made the trip other 
than Messrs. Patterson and Fitzpatrick 
were: Hamilton Owens, editor, Evening 
Sun; Stanley M. Reynolds, managing 
editor, the Sun; Henry M. Hyde, special 
writer, of the Evening Sun, Gilbert 
Kanour, dramatic editor, J. A. Shea, local 
staff, Innis P. Lyon, local staff, Evening 
Sun; Edgar Williams, local staff of the 
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Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, chairman of the Gov erning Board of the Pan-American Union, officially opened 


the First Pan-American Congress of Journalists. 


On the platform can be seen Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director of the Pan- 


American Union; Secretary Frank B. Kellogg, Hon. Francisco Sanchez Latour, vice-chairman of the Governing Board, 
Pan-American Union and Cuno Rudolph, Commissioner of the District of Columbia, who :presented the keys of the 


city to the visiting journalists. 


Sun: and T. J. McCartney, of the A. S. 


Abell Co. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Frederick H. Keefe 


REDERICK H. KEEFE became pub- 

lisher and general manager of the 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News, which his 
father founded in 
1885, by the re- 
tirement from the 
business of Fred- 
erick W-=-Wilson, 
who sold _ his 
half interest in 
the News to 
Frank E. Gannett 
of Rochester, N. 
Won 5 Corse me Isl ions Ih, 
1925. Mr. Keefe 
1as been identified 
with the paper 
from boyhood and 
since 1917 has 
directed the busi- 
ness end of the 


Freperick H. Krerre 


paper. 

He has always taken an active inter- 
est in the various publishers’ organiza- 
tions and for the past five years has 
served as chairman of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Associations of New York State. 
The present unified method of measure- 
ment and graduated line rate for legal 
advertising is the result of his work with 
the legislators in Albany. 

Mr. Keefe is now serving a term as 
president of the Newburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and is a past president of the 
local Kiwanis Club. 

The campaign for group selling of the 
Poughkeepsie, Kingston and Newburgh 
field as the Mid-Hudson Region is the 
result of his initiative; and the copy in 
this campaign was prepared by him. 


Changes in Cleveland Agency 
J. P. Garvey, E. L. Goldbach and H. L. 
Corey have resigned from the John S. 
King Company, of Cleveland. K. L. Ede 
is the new space buyer. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BODY 
FORMED AT IOWA 


Quill and Scroll, National Society 
for Youthful Editors Has Abbot, 


Villard, Allen and White as 
Honorary Founders 


With 20 journalism supervisors from 
ten states as founders and four nationally 
known editors 


newspaper as honorary 
founders, Quill and Scroll, national 
honorary non-secret society for high 


school journalists came into being April 
10, at the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

The honorary founders include: Willis 
J. Abbot, editor, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Oswald Garrison Villard, editor, 
The Nation; Henry J. Allen, editor, 
Wichita Beacon; and William Allen 
White, editor, Emporia Gazette. In 
charge of the Iowa City meeting and of 
the arrangements for the organization’s 
founding was Prof. George H. Gallup of 
the University of Iowa’s school of jour- 
nalism. 

The purpose of Quill and Scroll as set 
forth in the constitution is “to instill in 
student the ideal of scholarship; to ad- 
vance the standards of the profession of 
journalism by developing better journal- 
ists and by inculcating a high code of 
ethics and pride in the profession: and to 
promote exact and dispassionate thinking, 
clear and forceful writing.” 

Chapters may be established in any 
high school where a “magazine, yearbook, 
or newspaper is published or where stu- 
dents gather and write news under super- 
vision for regular town or city news- 
papers.” To be eligible for membership 
the student must stand in the upper third 
of his (or her) class scholastically, must 
be of junior or senior standing, must have 
done outstanding work in writing, editing, 
or in business management, and must be 
recommended to the national officers by 
the high school journalism supervisor. 

Officers chosen at the meeting of found- 
ers include: president, Miss Elizabeth 
White, Central High, Omaha, Neb.; first 
vice-president, Miss Hildegarde Stolteben, 
Dubuque High, Dubuque, Iowa; second 
vice-president, Miss Jennie G. Rice, Abra- 


ham Lincoln High, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
secretary and treasurer, George H. Gal- 
lup, University of Iowa; and national 
councilors: Mrs. Nina H. Covington, 
Hugh Morson High, Raleigh, N. C.; Miss 
Margaret Jones, Cheyenne High, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; and Miss Florence Church- 
hill, Iowa City High, Iowa City. 

A national convention of Quill and 
Scroll will again be held in Iowa City in 
the fall. 


COL. GEORGE HAM 


Canadian Newspaper Man and Railroad 
Official Dies 


Col. George Ham, 79, known as the 
“Grand Old Man” of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, died in his Montreal home 
April 16. Prior 
to 1891, when he 
became associated 
with the railroad, 
he was. widely 
known as a Can- 


adian newspaper 
publisher. 

He was born in 
Trenton, Ont., on 
Aig 98235" 1847, 
thewison! of ea 
country doctor 


who later became 
a lawyer and still 


later a business 

. Grore AN : co: 
Cot. Grorce Ham associate of Sir 
John’ A. Mac- 


Donald. After leaving school, he enlisted 
in the Canadian militia in 1861 owing to 
tension growing out of the Trent affair. 
After a short enlistment term he became 
a newspaper reporter, serving on the 
Whitby Chronicle, and the Winnipeg 
Free Press. Later he published the Win- 
mipeg Tribune, which he amalgamated 
with the Winmpeg Times. 

In 1891, Sir William Van Horne, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific. made him 
a traveling passenger agent. From that 
time his service with the railway was 
uninterrupted. , 

The Colonel wrote several books, his 
best known’ being “The Flittering of the 
Gods” and “The Reminiscences of a 
Raconteur,”’ 
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Editor 


PRESIDENT THOMASON’S ADDRESS 


Members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association : 

This Convention marks the fortieth an- 
nual meeting of our Association, but I 
shall not consume your time with a recital 
of the growth and influence of the or- 
ganization during that period. It suffices 
to say that a year ago your Directors ad- 
vanced the opinion that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association had 
not adequately reflected the tremendous 
growth of the newspaper publishing in- 
dustry in the last decade. We believed 
that the time was at hand to expand our 
activities, our interests, our functions, to 
parallel the advance of the industry as a 
whole. Your Directors laid before you 
a program calculated to bring about this 
expansion, and now at this fortieth meet- 
ing, we can point to substantial progress 
in every phase of the program submitted 
last year. 

THE FALL CONVENTION 


A year ago the Convention authorized 
a Fall Convention “at some point in 
Southern Territory.’ November 10th, 
11th. and 12th the First Fall Convention 
was held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. As our Association’s corporate 
meetings must legally be held in the State 
of New York, no corporate action bind- 
ing upon the Association can be taken at 
Conventions held outside this State. In 
excess of one hundred of our members 
attended, and the value of the meetings 
met with the enthusiastic approval of 
every one present. The mornings were 
devoted to talks by experts upon our 
common problems of advertising, circula- 
tion, traffic, taxation, and organization. 
The afternoons were devoted to golf and 
the evenings to social, intellectual, and 
even moral exercises. The report ot the 
Convention contains on its last page this 
expression of Lafayette Young, Jr., sec- 
onded by Frank B. Noyes: 

“It seems to me this Convention has 
fulfilled its mission even in a greater de- 
gree than those who proposed it could 
have imagined. I have been attending 
A. N. P. A. Conventions for more than 
twenty years and a good many other in- 
cidental newspaper conventions, but I 
have never attended one in which there 
has ‘been so much information and so 
much sound sense delivered in so brief a 
time. 

“T move that we express our approval 
of the Program Committee and the Board 
of Directors, and those who have ar- 
ranged this Convention, by urging that a 
similar convention be arranged for next 
year at this spot or at some other spot 
equally attractive, and I suggest that per- 
haps it might be held in the Middle West, 
as getting a larger representation from 
that part of the country.” 


DUES 


At the Fall Convention John Stewart 
Bryan, as Chairman of the Committee 
having under consideration the extension 
of the Association’s activities and neces- 
sary provision of increased revenues for 
that purpose, submitted the Committee’s 
Program, and the meeting recommended 
to the Directors that the schedule of dues 
and rates as suggested by Mr. Bryan be 
adopted. But in their consideration of 
the question at their meetings since last 
Fall, your Directors concluded that it 
would be wise to modify the plan sub- 
mitted to the Fall Convention and to sub- 
mit the exact basis of change in our meth- 
ods of levying dues to the membership 
at this time. The Report of Mr. Bryan’s 
Committee will be found in the printed 
Committee Reports, and your action on 
this report is one of the important mat- 
tres to come before the Convention. I 
earnestly hope that this Report may re- 
ceive your favorable action. To provide 
a teal mechanical service, calculated to 
save each of us the endless exchange of 
information on mechanical matters, which 
this Association could do so much more 
effectively ; to provide a real traffic serv- 
ice which could earn each month its an- 
nual cost to our members; to increase the 
service of the Chairman of the Special 
Standing Committee; these increased rey- 


enues are necessary. If our revenues 
were doubled they would represent a small 
percentage of our common net earnings 
than did our revenues ten years ago. And 
the method proposed by Mr. Bryan’s 
Committee accomplishes a more. equitable 
division of the expense between our larger 
and our smaller members. Its adoption 
by the Convention will bring about a fair 
division of the burden (if the expense is 
large enough to be called a burden), and 
will unquestionably tend to ,bring about 
that increase in our membership of 
smaller papers which is so necessary to 
our effectiveness. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTS 


At the 1925 Convention the Directors 
were authorized to appoint a Committee 
to negotiate new International Contracts, 
without restrictions imposed on their au- 
thority to negotiate. The Report of your 
Committee is found in the printed Com- 
mittee Reports. Having had a hand in 
the activity of the Committee, I hesitate 
to speak in approval of its work, but I 
commend the Committee’s report to your 
best attention. I believe the results 
justify the judgment of the last Conven- 
tion, and I hope that the Committee’s 
work may have your approval. 


THE POSTAL COMMITTEE 


The work of the Postal Committee 
during the past year has been of the most 
exacting character, and Mr. J. D. Bar- 
num of the Syracuse Post-Standard has 
given most generously of his time during 
the year to the Committee’s efforts. AlI- 
though our efforts towards more equita- 
ble postal rates have not yet borne fruit, 
the work of the Committee and of Elisha 
Hanson, our Washington Representative, 
before the Joint Committee of Congress, 
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to investigate postal rates, has certainly 
brought nearer to solution this perennial 
problem. I am sure that I voice the sen- 
timent of all our members when | ex- 
press our appreciation of the untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Barnum’s Committee. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Throughout the past year certain ad- 
vertising interests have urged the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to take action 
against the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the several organiza- 
tions of publishers, including ourselves, 
and various advertising organizations. 
The complaint which the Federal Trade 
Commission has filed appears to be found- 
ed on the assumption that this organiza- 
tion, through its Committee on Advertis- 
ing Agents, is engaged in a conspiracy to 
prevent aggrieved advertisers from enjoy- 
ing the net rates allowed to legitimate 
advertising agencies. The effort is ap- 
parently to upset the entire existing struc- 
ture built for the placing of advertising, 
and it proceeds on the absurd assumption 
that the whole edifice has grown upon a 
foundation of fraud and illegal practices. 
In my judgment the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has entered upon no more foolish 
enterprise during its entire history. 
Nevertheless it has been necessary to en- 
gage counsel and to expend a great deal 
of time and expense in defense of these 
proceedings. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


I commend to your attention the splen- 
did reports of the Paper Committee, of 
the Committee on Advertising Agents, 
and the Committee on Printing Trades 
Schools, which has carried on its work 
so ably under Mr. Ridder’s chairmanship. 
The Report of the Traffic Committee, 
suggesting an important new activity of 
the Association, deserves careful scrutiny. 
The Report ef the Radio Committee calls 
attention to the expansion of radio broad- 
casting, a field which is so close to our 


pages 


(left) advertising manager, 
general business manager of the 


Seripps-Howard Newspapers. 


own as to compel our interest. The work 
of the Committee on National Forest Re- 
sources to secure more adequate Federal 
forest protection is of the first impor- 
tance. 


SPECIAL STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the last Convention Mr. Harvey 
J. Kelly has assumed the chairmanship 
of the Special Standing Committee. In 
his new capacity as counsellor to the 
Committee, Mr. Kellogg affords to. the 
Special Standing Committee the benefit 
of his long experience in Indianapolis. 

Jn the past four months I have received 
many letters commending in unstinted 
terms the thoroughness and excellence of 
the surveys of local labor conditions 
which the Special Standing Committee, 
under Mr. Kelly’s chairmanship, is send- 
ing from Indianapolis. I ‘believe our 
membership is assured of that high qual- 
ity of co-operation from the Indianapolis 
office in its labor problems which is so es- 
sential to the orderly: progress of work 
in newspaper shops. : 

CONCLUSION 


Again the splendid service of our New 
York office under the direction of our 
Manager and his associates, and the 
whole-hearted co-operation of our Com- 
mitteemen and Directors have _ safe- 
guarded the interests of our members. 
It has been a privilege and a constant 
source of pleasure to work with all these 
Association agencies during the past year. 
I am sure that the membership joins 
with me in expressing our thanks to all 
of them for their accomplishments in the 
Association’s behalf. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. E. THomMaAson, President. 
(Reports contmued on page 29) 


BOYS VISIT CAPITOL 


Nine Winners of Baltimore Sun Bird 
House Contest Guests of Paper 


Nine boys who won prizes in a contest 
for builders of bird boxes conducted in 
Baltimore were taken on a trip to Wash- 
ington Saturday, April 17. 

With Congressman John Philip Hill 
of Maryland, as their guide, they sat in 
the gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives.and looked down on the House at 
work; they visited the offices of the 
United States Supreme Court, and sat 
in the chair in which Chief William 
Howard Taft sits; they visited the White 
House and saw where President Coolidge 
transacts the business of the nation. 

They went to Washington as the guests 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun, which 
conducted the contest. 


FEATURES FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Topeka Daily Works Variations on 


Write-Up Idea 


The problem of interesting business 
men—both old and young—in their daily 
newspaper has been solved to a good 
extent by the Topeka State Journal. 
Business. men of Topeka are seeing their 
names in timely features. 

Three years ago the State Journal 
started the publication of a weekly mys- 
tery column, “Do You Know Him?” 
The name of the person about whom the 
article was written was not divulged un- 
til the following week, the subject being 
referred to throughout the article as “he.” 
Each of the articles, about 75 of which were 
published, closed with the question, “Do 
you know him?” The picture of the sub- 
ject was presented only in silhouette. 

This series, editors of the State Journal 
say, appealed more to the older, more 
widely known business men of the city, 
who could be recognized easily by the 
profile system. 

Late last year, in order to provide a 
series featuring the younger men in To- 
peka business, a daily “Meet Mr.” series 
was developed. Each day one of Topeka’s 
younger business men was _ interviewed 
and a half-column article is run under the 
head, “Meet Mr. ———,” with the name 
of the man changed from day to day. A 
cut is included in each article making 
timely additions to the paper’s morgue. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL STANDING COMMITTEE | 


Since the last report of the Special 


newspapers be launched by local unions 
anding Committee, 157 contracts were 


St as part of strike activities. Union op- 


made by members of the A. N. P. A., erated dailies failed at New Orleans, 
with printing trades Unions, divided as Walla Walla, Wash., and Sioux City. 
follows : The Council in its report stated in part: 
mmcetapiical ee 8 . 68 “The following pertinent reasons are 
Heneesinen ccs, . Bae, Ra ee . 37 responsible in a large measure for the 
(TES SOU Saas 36 failure which has in’ all cases resulted 
SretonEngravers <2 .........0.6...., 6 from these daily newspaper activities : 
Oy 6 Race Ree A leat a a 10) “IS Lacke“of “sufficient financial back- 

— ing. 

157 “2. Absence of sound business poli- 


Forty-three (43 of the 157 new con- 
tracts entered into: by members. did. not 
materially change working conditions and 
made no change in wages. There were 
no previous contracts on file for cities 
from which 5 new agreements were re- 
ceived which included some changes. In 
addition to the 157 new contracts there 
were 60 agreements continued in effect 
without change through failure of either 
party to reopen. The total number of 
contracts now in effect is 535. Of this 
oo 280 will expire before April 1, 
1927. 


In many jurisdictions unions seek to se- 


cies, due to inexperience of promoters. 

“3. Failure of business interests to ex- 
tend aid in the nature-of advertising. 

“Members of the Typographical Union 
employed on daily newspapers for years 
should be familiar with the enormous /fi- 
nancial backing required to establish a 
daily newspaper, especially when it is 
necessary to compete with publications 
which have been in the field for many 
years, 

“The Council desires to submit to the 
forthcoming annual convention of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, at Kala- 
mazoo, a recommendation that subordi- 


cure contracts for only one year. Longer nate unions refrain from establishing a 
term agreements are more desirable and daily newspaper in the future, believing 
have been recommended by, your Com- as it does, that the activities of locat 


mittee. Out of the total of 535. contracts 
now in existence, 226 are for periods of 
three years or longer. 


ARBITRATION CONTRACTS 


There were 4 purely local arbitration 
contracts reported, as follows: 


_ lypographical—Milwaukee, Wis.; Ra- 


unions should be confined to reconstruc- 
tion and organization campaigns rather 
than futile attempts to invade the daily 
newspaper field.” 


APPEALS SHOULD NOT BE MADE TO 
THE I. T. U. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL IF 
CONTRACTS PROVIDE FOR SUB- 


ine. Wis. MITTING DISPUTES TO JOINT 
Stereotypers—Detroit, Mich.; — Port- STANDING COMMITTEES 
land, Me. 


There have been instances during the 
past year wherein publishers have yielded 
to the desire of foremen to appeal dis- 
putes to the Executive Council of the 

ACH notwithstanding the fact that 
the local agreements provided that all dif- 
ferences be appealed to the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Your Committee urgently recommends 
that in all cases where contracts give the 
Joint Committee jurisdiction over dis- 
putes, they be settled in accordance with 
the contract. Failure to do so tends to 
nullify the efforts of other publishers to 
gain this eminently fair provision in their 
contracts. 

Opposition of foremen to submitting 
disputes to the joint committee usually 
results from one of two causes—either 
loyalty to the Union and a desire to nul- 
lify the jurisdiction of the Joint Com- 
mittee over disputes, or aversion to try- 
ing anything that is different from the 
way they have handled such matters in 
the past. 


This brings the total number of local 
arbitration contracts up to 13. 

There were 12 International Arbitra- 
tion Agreements signed with the press- 
men, making the total number 145 now 
metfect. This is 3 more than were in 
effect at the time the last report was made. 


STRIKES 


There were 9 strikes 
year, as follows: 

Bangor, Me., Typographical ; Hamilton, 
Ont., Typographical : Parkersburg, W. 
Pueblo, ‘Colo., Typo- 
nio, Tex., Pressmen; 
Springfield, Mass., Pressmen; Vancouver, 
B. C., Pressmen; Pittsburgh, Pa., Mail- 
ers; Los Angeles, Cal., Pressmen. 

There were 9 strikes during the pre- 
ceding year. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION BOARD 
MEETINGS 


The International Board of Arbitration 
during the past year functioned on twelve 
cases, divided as follows: 

Typographical, 5: Pressmen, 2; Photo 

ngravers, 4; Mailers, 1. 

CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL LAWS 

The outstanding changes in Union laws 
affecting publishers materially, your Com- 
ittee enumerates as follows: 
Typographical rule providing for the 
immediate reinstatement of discharged 
men on demand of local unions was re- 
pealed, 1925 Convention, 

Typographical’ rule, sometimes called 
the mandate law, which forbids the Ex- 
ecutive Council to mandate local unions 
to arbitrate when employers propose re- 

uctions in pay or changes in established 


during the past 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Your Committee recommends that pub- 
lishers make use of the full apprentice 
ratios allowed in their contracts and en- 
deavor when negotiating new agreements, 
to increase apprentice ratios, For a spe- 
cific example of the inadequacy of the 
present ratios we will take the Photo En- 
gravers. According to President Woll, 
the present apprentice ratios provide 1,000 
journeymen every five years. He states 
there are 7,400 members of the Photo 
Engravers’ Union and that there were 53 
deaths of members during the year cov- 
ered by the annual report of the Photo 


L 


| Engravers’ officials. This number, far 
conditions, was repealed, 1925 Conven- below the average death rate for the ta- 
tion, tion, would indicate 265 deaths in five 
| 1925 Typographical Convention adopted vears, leaving a net gain in Union Photo 
2 change in apprentice laws so that ap- Engravers of 735 every five years. Ob- 


prentices may now work on machines any 
‘ime during the fifth year of their ap- 
drenticeship, instead of during the last 
‘ix months, 

iezs 1. 'S)& EU. Convention adopted 
t law prohibiting the pooling of hours. 
Mhe T. P. EF. U. Convention did not 
\dopt any changes affecting newspaper 
lublishers, and the T. P.P.& A. U: did 
tot hold a meeting in 1925. biennial Con- 
(entions being the rule with that organi- 
ation, the next onc occurring in the fall 


viously more than 50 years would be re- 
quired to replace the present membership 
of the Photo Engravers’ Union at the 
present apprentice ratios, not taking into 
consideration the increased death rate 
which must occur among the present jour- 
neymen when ten to twenty years have 
been added to present ages. It will be 
apparent that the present apprentice ratio 
is inadequate even if no expansion could 
be expected in the industry. 

During the consideration of them bos 


f 1926, ronto Photo Engravers case by the Six- 
| The 1925 Typographical Convention Man International Arbitration Board jn 
so endorsed the recommendation of the March, International President Woll! 


xecutive Council that no more daily stated that within three years the mini- 
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mum scale for Photo. Engravers will be 
$55.00 per week and that the Union will 
r abridge the right of 
sell his services for as 
That will be 


never in any manne 
the individual to 
much more as he 


can get. 
plenty 


if the present training of Photo 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO NEGOTIATE 
NEW ARBITRATION CONTRACTS 


To the American Newspaper Publishers 


Association : 
After the thirt 


y-ninth meeting of your 
Association 


» your Directors met to con- 
sider the resolution relating to further ne- 
gotiations for arbitration contracts 
adopted by the membership at the meet- 
ing as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That the recommenda- 
tion of the President as set forth in his 
address to the convention with relation 
to the negotiations of arbitration contracts 
be approved.” 

The recommendation of the President 
as set forth in his address to the Con- 
vention was as follows: 

“At the 1922 Convention a Committee 
was appointed to negotiate new Interna- 
tional Arbitration Contracts with the sev- 
eral Unions. The powers and authority 
of this Committee have been continued 
at succeeding annual conventions. Limita- 
tions were imposed by the Convention 
on the powers of this Committee to nego- 
tiate. Subsequently the International 
Unions in Convention imposed similar 
limitations on the powers of their officers 
and Executive Committee. The result has 
been to make negotiation virtually im- 
possible. 

“Your Directors are charged by the by- 
laws of the Association with responsibility 
to our members. They are chargeable in 
the event of their failure to carry out the 
policies laid down by our members in 
Annual Convention. The credit for suc- 
cess or the burden of failure properly falls 
upon them, and the Committee appointed 
by them to carry out the Convention’s in- 
structions. 

“We submit to the Convention the wis- 
dom of delegating to the Directors re- 


sponsibility for the negotiation of 
International Arbitration Contracts—as 
responsibility for all other association 


activities is delegated to the Directors. 
In our judgment a smaller committee, 


A. N. P. A. MEMBERS ON 
THE LINKS 


Central Group Seripps-Howard News- 


papers has plenty. I 


our 
members. We have made clear to the 
Union the fact that it is our purpose to 
establish arbitration upon the foundation 
of those basic rights of both parties 


which, in our judgment, are 


; to the operation of our own composing- 
: eae ot oni rooms. Proceeding on this better basis 

of understanding, we have devised the 
Action! W. G. Chandler, president, contract appended which we believe 


serves the purposes of all of our 


2Y 


Engravers is not. stimulated. The same 
situation may prevail in other printing 
trades unless adequate apprenticeship 
plans are carried out, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harvey J. Ketry, Chairman. 


appointed by, and answerable to the Di- 
rectors, working to carry out the Con- 


vention’s directions without 
imposed in advance, can success 
tiate new International Contra 
no other way can it be done. 
tract so negotiated should be effec 
it is ratified by our membership. We 
make this Suggestion, believing that by 
this means negotiations will be facilitated. 
At the same time the rights of our mem- 
bers will be safeguarded. [ hope that 
the whole question of our negotiations 
with the International Unions will have 
the careful consideration of the Conven- 
tion.” 

Immediately following the last Con- 
vention the Directors met and appointed 
the undersigned as a Committee to con- 
duct the negotiation of arbitration con- 
tracts with the International Typographi- 
cal Union and the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union. 

In the year which has elapsed since the 
last Convention, your Committee has had 
ten meetings with President Lynch. These 
have ‘been held in Chicago, Kalamazoo 
(Michigan), and Indianapolis. Your 
Committee believes that these meetings 
have been characterized by an honest ef- 
fort, both on the part of the Union and 
on the part of your Committee, to agree 
upon an arbitration contract which might 
be submitted to our organization and to 
the Union for the required vote of ap- 
Proval. As a result of these efforts, your 
Committee has agreed with President 
Lynch and the Executive Committee of 
the Union that the contract which is ap- 
pended to this report shall be submitted 
to the Fortieth Annual Meeting of our 
organization, and to the Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Typographical 
Union to be held next September, 

The contract speaks for itself, but it 
is fair to the membership that we should 
report briefly the considerations involved 
in your Committee’s recommendation of 
this contract to our membership. 

The arbitration agreement formerly in 
effect between our Association and the 
Typographical Union expired April 30, 
1922. Since that date, we have had no 
orderly method established by contract 
for appeal from local arbitration awards. 
In this four year period, approximately 
half of our membership have signed con- 
tracts with local unions. 

The rock upon which our endeavors at 
negotiation have been broken in these four 
years is the question of the recognition of 
the Union's “International Law.” The 
Union has maintained that a recognition 
of those features of its Laws which out- 
lined established practices in our relations 
Was essential to its integrity as a Union. 
We have maintained that in negotiations 
between two autonomous bodies neither 
can preserve its self-respect by a com- 
plete recognition of a set of rules framed 
by the other alone. Our discussion of the 


limitations 
fully nego- 
cts—and in 
No con- 
tive until 


past year has in our judement brought 
about a better understanding of our re- 
spective points of view on this subject. 
The representatives of the Union have 
made it clear that the Union’s purpose 
has been and is to maintain those estab- 
lished standards of composing-room 
operation which have been universally 


recognized in of 


comp< siIng-r¢ OMS 


as essential 


to the integrity of the Union as they are 


mem- 
composing-rooms 


ers Union 


operating 
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without sacrifices of their inherent rights. 

The contract offers an orderly and im- 
proved method of arbitration between our 
members and other newspaper publishers 
having local contracts with local unions 
affiliated with the I. T. U. It is far 
simpler in form than the previous con- 
tract, and assures both parties a reason- 
ably prompt settlement of disputes by the 
appointment of a seventh man who shall 
sit with the six-man board if it shall have 
failed to reach a settlement at two hear- 
ings. 

In the third paragraph of the contract 
we found a common ground upon which 
we could come together in our under- 
standing of the established and funda- 
mental facts affecting the operation of 
what we have referred to as the Union’s 
“International Law.” It is there agreed 
that “The question of whether a compos- 
ing or mailing room shall be Union or 
non-Union shall not be classed as a dif- 
ference which may be arbitrated. The 
Union departments are agreed to be de- 
partments in which all eligible employes 
are members of the Union in good stand- 
ing, and in which the Union has been 
formally recognized by the publisher.” We 
are agreed that in these sentences there is 
a mutual recognition of those established 
standards of our relationship which be- 
come effective as soon as our individual 
members enter into local contracts with 
their local unions. A union composing- 
room is im fact one in which “the Union 
has been formally recognized by the pub- 
lisher.’ It is a fact that when this recog- 
nition has been made, the question of 
whether a composing-room is to be Union 
or non-Union is no longer subject to 
arbitration. When the individual pub- 
lisher enters into a contract with a local 
union it is in fact the province of the In- 
ternational Union to establish rules for 
the guidance of its local members, and 
these rules in the last analysis must neces- 
sarily establish the definition of a Union 
composing-room to which the local unions 
will conform. It is the purpose of this 
International contract to offer to the local 
publisher and the local union the bene- 
fits of appeal and orderly procedure which 
this arbitration contract affords when 
they have signed it. Neither the local 
union nor the individual publisher is com- 
pelled to sign it unless he pleases. 

We believe that this arbitration con- 
tract is a successful adjustment of the dif- 
ferences which have left us for four years 
without this protection. We recommend 
to the Convention that the proper officers 
of the Association be authorized to exe- 
cute an arbitration agreement in substan- 
tial conformity with that here appended. 

In the event that this contract is 
adopted by our Association and by the 
Typographical Union we shall proceed at 
once with our negotiations with the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. E. THOMASON 
E. H. Baker. 
Epwarp H. BuTLER 


OF AGREEMENT en- 
GETEd. INtOs sec sieve meres , 1926, between the 
American Newspaper Association, 
hereafter referred to as the “ASSOCIATION,” 
and the International Typographical Union, 
hereinafter referred to as the “INTERNA- 
TIONAL,” WITNESSETH: 

For the purpose of providing a standard and 
orderly method for the settlement of disputes 
between newspaper publishers (whether affiliat- 
ed with the ASSOCIATION or not), and local 
unions affiliated with the INTERNATIONAL, 
this standard form of agreement has been en- 
tered into. 

IN CONSIDERATION of the premises and 
of the mutual promises herein set forth, the par- 
ties agree with each other as follows: 

(1) This contract may be executed by news- 
paper publishers (whether affiliated with the 
ASSOCIATION or not), and by local unions 
affiliated with the INTERNATIONAL, having 
local contractural relations with each other. 
Upon the signing and delivering of duplicate 
copies of this agreement, the parties shall there- 
upon enjoy the mutual guaranties provided 
herein. 

(2) With the exceptions noted in the follow- 
ing paragraph, all differences between local 
unions and members of the ASSOCIATION, 
involving wages, hours of labor, and working 
conditions, which cannot be settled by concilia- 
tion, shall be submitted to arbitration in the 
manner provided by the code of procedure at- 
tached hereto. 

(3) As this contract is available only to those 
members of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and other newspaper publishers 
conducting union composing and mailing rooms, 
the question whether a composing or mailing 
room shall be union or non-union shall not be 
classed as a difference which may be arbitrated. 


MEMORANDUM 


Editor & Publisher for April 24, 1926 


The union departments are agreed to be depart- 
ments in which all eligible employes are mem 
bers of the union in good standing, and 1m 
which the union has been formally recognized 
by the publisher. ; 

(4)—A. Every newspaper publisher who 
shall execute a copy of this agreement with a 
local union is hereby protected by the INTER- 
NATIONAL against ;walk-outs, strikes, or boy- 
cotts by the members of the INTERNATION- 
AL, or of the local union party. with him to this 
contract, and is hereby protected against any 
other form of concerted, interference by mem- 
bers of the INTERNATIONAL, or of local 
unions, with the usual and regular operation of 
any of his departments of labor. 

(4)—B. Members of the INTERNATIONAL, 
or of local unions hereafter becoming parties to 
this agreement with newspaper publishers, are 
hereby protected by the ASSOCIATION against 
lock-outs or boycotts by members of the ASSO- 
CIATION. 

(4)—C. In the event of a difference arising 
between any publisher and the local union party 
with him to this contract (or any member 
thereof) all work shall continue without inter- 
ruption pending proceedings, looking to con- 
ciliation or arbitration, either local or, interna- 
tional, and the wages, hours, or working condi- 
tions prevailing at the time the difference arises 
shall be. preserved unchanged until a final de- 
cision of the matter at issue shall be reached. 

(4)—D. All differences which cannot be 
settled by concilation shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion in the manner stipulated in this agreement. 


(5) This agreement shall remain in effect 
from: the Grst. day! bt... 0s cieaie ecnere , 1926, 
to the thirtieth day of.........ss++e-0 sees ‘ 
1931, inclusive, but amendments may be_pro- 


posed at any meeting of the International Board 
of Arbitration by either party hereto, and on 
acceptance by the other party to this agreement, 
shall become a part hereof. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties have 
caused to be affixed the signatures of their 
respective officers duly authorized in the pre- 
mises in quadruple this. si. .crec ee oo 4. day of 
SD nrateis sete Bia desteseuiee se EO 20s 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, 


BERL acd hil Seb Moms cio nick aD Ne 
President 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHI 
UNION, RAPHICAL 


Bipe Bg cnceeei pet ese us lenis ne abie ls Tereee lars. ar 
President 
CODE OF PROCEDURE 


(1) An difference or 
raised (a) when either party creates any change 


arbitrable issue is 
affecting the 
other and without the consent of the other, or 
(b) when a written request is made by either 
party presenting in detail changes in conditions 
desired. 

(2) The representatives of the two parties 
shall confer within ten days after an 


in existing working conditions 


issue is 
raised and at such conference an honest effort 
to adjust the issue by concilation shall be made. 
If no agreement is reached within thirty days 
after the date of the 
parties, each party shall within five days there- 


first conference of the 


after prepare a written statement setting forth 
its proposition to the other in detail, which shall 
be submitted to a local board of arbitration to 
be formed as herein provided. 

(3) After the expiration of the five days’ 
period provided for in the preceding paragraph, 
during which the parties shall prepare their re- 
spective written statements, each shall 
name two residents of the locality in which the 
controversy arises as its representatives on the 


local board of arbitration. The 


party 


four members 


ef the board as thus constituted shall select a 


secretary from among its members. It shall 


then proceed to choose an additional member 
who shall be a disinterested: party and shall act 
as chairman of the board. In the. event that 
the parties cannot agree W ithin ten days upon 
such fifth disinterested. member of the bcard, 
each of the parties shall submit to the other a 
list of ten nominees. Each of the parties shall 
thereupon choose trom the other’s list of nominees 
one name, and from the two names thus chosen 
one shall be selected by lot, who shall thereupon 
be constituted as the only appointed fifth mem- 
ber of the local board ot arbitration. The 
chairman of the local board shall preside, put 
motions, et cetera, and shall be entitled to vote 
on all propositicns which may properly come be- 
fore the board in open session, The board shall 
thereupon proceed at once to hear the evidence 
and arguments of the parties in support of their 
respective contentions. At the conciusidn:of the 
hearing, the chairman shall retire and the cther 
members of the board shall immediately take up 
a consideration of the issues involved. If the 
members of the board in the absence of the 
chairman cannot agree, or if there are -any 
differences which do not receive the votes of 
at least three of the four original members of 
the board, the chairman shall be called in to 
cast the deciding vote on all unsettled questions 
or propositions. 

(4) The local board of arbitration shall con- 
duct its hearings under the following rules: 

(a) It may examine all parties involved in 
any differences referred to it for adjudication. 

(b) It may employ stenographers to provide 
a record for use in the event of an appeal, 
which record shall be properly paged and in- 
dexed. 

(c) It may require witnesses to take oath, 
and in its judgment may accept affidavits on all 
disputed points. 

(d) It shall have free access to all books 
and records of the parties bearing on points at 
issue. 

(e) Equal opportunity shall be allowed to 
the parties for presentation of evidence and for 
argument. 

(f) In event of either party to the dispute 
refusing to appear or present its case after due 
notice, it may be adjudged in default, and de- 
cision shall then be rendered against such party. 

(g) It shall preserve inviolate all evidence 
given to it in confidence. 

(h) The usual rules of 
and making arguments on 
shall be followed. 

G) It may in a body visit any office in- 
volved, in order to see the operation of labor 
therein, or for any other purpose necessary to 
a just decision. 

(j) There shall be an agreement by at least 
a majority of the members of the board as to 
the exact time and place of its hearings, of 
which both parties shall be duly notified in good 
season. 

(k) Sessions shall be continuous except for 
necessary intermissions until the hearings are 
concluded. 

4) The local board of arbitration shall pro- 
ceed with due diligence to hear evidence and 
arguments and the award shall be filed within 
sixty days of the time such local board is con- 
stituted. 

(m) The award of the local board of arbitra- 
tion shall be formulated in writing and signed 
by all of the members thereof at a regular 
session after there hasbeen a full opportunity 
for consideration and discussion, the date and 
time of stich session having previously been de- 
termined at a full meeting of the local board. 
Any member of the local board dissenting from 
the award may file a dissenting opinion, setting 
forth his reasons for such, dissent within forty- 
eight hours after the signing of the award, and 
such dissenting opinion duly signed may be at- 
tached to the award. 


hearing evidence 
points of evidence 


CONVENTION CLOSE-UPS 


The Inland Daily Press Association sent many members to the A. P. and 

A. N. P. A. conventions. In this group are: Wil T. Tuford, Inland secretary; 

Forrest Richmond, Toronto (O.) Tribune; Roscoe S. Chapman and Russell 

Chapman, Rockford (IlL.) Star; See L. Miller, Battle Creek Enquirer 
and News. 


agreement as--to time. 
arbitration board shall be divided equally be- 
tween the parties. ert 

(n) *Except:in those eases.in “which an -ap- 
peal shall be allowed by, the Internauonal Board 
of Arbitraticn, it is the express intention of the 
parties that tne awakd ot the local board shalt 
be final and binding upon the parties. 

(5) ‘The International Board shall determine 
whether or not an appeal shail be allowed trom. 
the award of a local board. No appeal shall be 
allowed from the award ot a local poard except 


in those cases in which the International ‘Board — 


shall find: 

(a) That the 
rules of procedure herein set forth in any pro- 
vision materially attecting the rights of either 
party; 

(bp) That the award of the local board is 
in material violation of the terms of this agree- 
ment or rules of procedure; ¢ 

(c) That the award of, the local board is (1) 
fraudulent or (2) grossly unfair to either party; 

(d) That the local board has failed to tle an 
award within ‘sixty days after its duly con- 
stituted meeting for that purpose as herein pro- 
vided. 

(6) In the event that either party shall de= 
sire to appeal to the International Board of Ar- 
bitration written notice to that effect shall be 
given to the other party within five days of the 
time that the local award has been rendered 
and the appeal shali be filed with the Interna- 
tional Board within thirty days after -such de= 
cision. To file an appeal the appellant shall file 
with the International Board of Arbitration a 
transcript of testimony properly certified by the 
stenographer taking the original evidence before 
a notary public, together with a sworn Sstate- 
ment setting forth his right to appeal under the 
provisions of Paragraph (5) hereof. The In- 
ternational Board shall at its next hearing after 
the filing of such appeal consider the same, and 
determine whether or not such appeal shall be 
allowed If the appeal is ‘denied the parties 
shall be notified and the.award of the local 
board shal! thereupon become effective. If the 
appeal shall be allowed both parties shall be 
notified to that effect. In all cases where ap- 
peals are allowed no evidence shall be heard by 
the International Board of Arbitration, but 
both parties may appear personally or may sub- 
mit the records and briefs of the local hearing 
making oral or written arguments in support of 
their respective contentions. The rules and pro- 
cedure given for the local arbitration boards. 


shall govern the International Arbitration 
Board. 
(7)—(a) The International Board of Ar- 


bitration shall consist of thrée members of the 
executive council of the Internatienal and three 
members of the Special Standing Committee of 
the Association, or their proxies. This board 
shall meet at such time and place as shall be 
determined by it, due notice to be given to all 
the parties. If the board as thus constituted is 
unable to reach a decision after considering the 
case at two hearings, the membership of the 
Board shall be increased at its next hearing by 
the addition of a seventh and disinterested mem- 
ber, who shall act only on the matters that 
made his selection necessary, and who shall 
have the same standing as the other members, 
and shall act with them at the earliest possible 
date after his appointment. 

(7)—(b) Prior to the execution of this 
agreement, the parties shall agree upon the name 
of one suitable to act as the seventh member 
the International Board of Arbitration. In the 
event of his death, absence or inability to act 
the name of his substitute or successor shall be 
agreed upon between the parties before proceed- 
ing with further hearings. Such seventh man 
shall act in all cases where he shall be called 
upon unless or until either party withdraws its. 
consent, when a successor shall be agreed upon. 
Provided, that neither party may withdraw its. 
consent pending any hearing of matters already 
before the board. 

(8) The award of the International Board 
of Arbitration in all cases in which it shall take 
jurisdiction shall include a determination of all 
the issues involved; it shall cover the full peri 
between the raising of the isues and their final 
settlement; any change in the wage scale may 
he made effective from the date the issue first 
arose at the discretion of the board. An awar 
by the majority of the International Board shall 
be final, and shall be accepted as such by the 
parties to the dispute. 

(9) At the request of either party to an ar 
bitration the International Board shall deter 
mine whether either party has failed to comply 
with or refuses to fulfill its obligation under @ 
decision, or has omitted to perform any duty 
prescribed therein. At the conclusion of such 
inquiry it shall be wholly within the power of 
the International Board to reject all that has: 
been previously done and order a rehearing be- 
fore the International Board, or before a new 
local board: or it may find against the offending 
patty or annul the individual arbitration com- 
tract. In the event of either party to a dis- 
pute refusing to accept and comply with a de- 
cision of a local board which is not appealed, 
or with a decision of the International Board. 
or with any of the provisions of this Inter 
national Arbitration Agreement, as determine 
by a decision of the International Board, all aid 
and support to the employer or the local union 
refusing acceptance and compliance shall 
withdrawn by both parties to this agreement. — 
The acts of such recalcitrant emplover or union 
chall be publiclv disavowed and the aggrieve 
party shall be furnished hv the other with an 
official document to that effect. 


local board has violated the — 
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ADDRESS WANTED 
Lee A. Williams 
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been waived. 


Editor & Publisher 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE OPEN 


SHOP DIVISION 


The work of the Open Shop Division 
of the A. N. P. A. being limited in its 
work to the handling of one subject— 
the protection of the members of the 
association from the constantly and ever- 
increasing demands of the various print- 
ing trades unions—it naturally follows 
that a great deal of sameness and reitera- 
tion must appear in the annual reports. 
While labor difficulties differ in some 
respects, in the main the questions in- 
volved are the same, and the manner of 
handling is along lines followed for 


several years. 


During the year just passed there have 
been many controversies, but little if any 
direct locking of horns between local 
unions and members. Demands for in- 
creased wages have been made at the ex- 
piration of each contract, as well as _de- 
mands for shorter hours. In the final 
settlements the question of hours ‘has 
Owing to the fact that 
the Government’s index figure of living 
expenses has shown a decrease during 
the year 1925, it has not been difficult 
for the publisher to show the scale com- 
mittee that there was no justice in asking 
for increases in wages. 


LABOR 


The office of the Open Shop Division 
has received numerous calls from vari- 
ous sections of the country for help of 
different kinds, and the Secretary has 
made many trips to cities where contracts 
were expiring. In all cases where the 
advice of the Secretary was followed 
contracts were made or renewed on satis- 
factory terms. In the cases mentioned 
the Division was prepared to furnish 
competent help at a few hours’ notice. 
In a few instances men have been as- 
sembled and held in readiness for im- 
mediate moving if the demand of the 


tions should be insisted on. On no 
jecasion were the men needed. In three 
tities offices running open shop for 


several years had allowed their forces 
‘0 get overbalanced on the union side, 
vith the usual and inevitable result— 
| threatened strike if the office was not 
inionized at once. Enough emergency 
nen were furnished to the members to 
wotect their interests. One city had a 
me-day strike. Men were being held by 
he Secretary of the Division for quick 
ction, but the publishers decided to settle 
he matter without calling for the men. 


APPRENTICES 


The apprenticeship question is still a 
labject that demands the attention of all 
tembers of the Open Shop Division, as 
‘ell as of publishers not members of 
1e Association, but who conduct non- 
fion or open shop mechanical depart- 
tents. The schools at Nashville, Ithaca 
ad Spokane are doing a great work, but 
le united output of the three schools 
lakes only a dent in the demand for 
mM-union compositors, linotype opera- 
ts, make-ups, etc. The graduates cof 
e schools mentioned are in ever-in- 
‘easing demand, and placed in many 
‘stances before they are graduated. 

As the Committee on Printing Trades 
chools will fully cover this subject, 
2 will not take up in detail the greater 
évantages offered by those schools de- 
‘ted to the exclusive teaching of the 
linting business to its students, over 
tose trade schools now being fostered 
| the Boards of Education. 

The Open Shop Division has placed 
afew of the boys from the Spokane 
Shool and also the Nashville School. 
lery graduate of the Spokane School 
culd have been placed at once if the 
Cestion of transportation could have 
bn satisfactorily arranged. The boys 
fiduated and placed have made good 
4) every instance. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER SURVEY 


A recent survey of the daily news- 
Per field made by the Secretary shows 
tl following: 

Lily Newspapers Published. 2,133 
bined Daily Circulation.. 34,393,451 


Combined Sunday Circulation 23,008,592 
Open. Shop and Non-Union 
Papersyegs eee eae 792 
Combined Circulation Daily 
Non-Union 
4,930,860 


1,787,354 
NEW MEMBERS 


As a result of the work of your Open 
Shop Division the membership of the 
Association has been increased by sey- 
eral new members, and because of the 
constantly increasing importance of the 
work, and a wider knowledge of the 
benefits this, branch of the A. N. P. A. 
offers to. the daily newspapers more 
are expected. to become members in the 
future. 


LABOR MARKET 

The labor market during the year 1925 
was nearer to normal than during the 
years 1923-24. A few localities reported 
workmen of ah inferior grade as out of 
employment; but generally the demand 
was brisk with an inadequate supply of 
competent men.. The schools for teach- 
ing boys and girls the groundwork of 
the printing art have practically confined 
their efforts to two or. three branches, 
such as linotype, job pressmen, and/or 
compositors. Additional departments 
should be established in each school for 
the instruction of apprentices in news- 


for April 24, 1926 


paper ad-setting, make-up, etc. The 
labor market for the coming year is not 
at all promising.» [f newspapers. gen= 
erally continue to ‘increase. the size: of 
their. editions, ‘more’ machines will be 
demanded: and consequently more men. 
This means. that the demand for appren- 
tices aswell as for experienced men in 


31 


hewspaper work will be greater. The 
present scope of education will have to 
be extended greatly if the requirements 
are to be adequately met. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. WEBB, Chairman 
Harry Chandler Rowe Stewart 
H. W. Flagg, Executive Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE POSTAL COMMITTEE 


The last year has been a busy one for 
the Postal Committee, and one, which 
in the opinion of the Committee will 
produce benefits for all members of the 
Association. 

The Postal Law of February 28, 1925, 
created a Joint Committee of Congress 
to investigate and consider postal rates 
and directed it to make a report at the 
opening of the session on the first Mon- 
day of last December. The Committee 
was named with Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire as Chairman. It began its 
work in Washington on July 20 and 
after two days there, went to Atlanta, 
Georgia, where it held its first out of 
town hearing. After Atlanta, hearings 
were held at Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Augusta, Buffalo, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. At the conclusion 
of the St. Paul hearing on August 28, 
the Committee 


adjourned to meet in 
Washington at the call of the Chairman. 
THE POSTAL HEARINGS 


The Chairman of your Committee, the 
Manager of the Association, the Wash- 
ington Representative, as well as numer- 
ous publishers and representatives of 
various organizations appeared at these 


Ga aoe ae Ee aS 


A. N. P. A. MEMBERS ON THE LINKS 


Here’s an accounting fantasy illustrated. 
the Philadelphia Record, compares scores with John 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New York Evening Post. 


general manager of 
C. Martin, general manager 


Rowe Stewart, 


various hearings and submitted testimony 
and argument in favor of a revision of 
newspaper mail rates. Pursuant to the 
policy of the Association, the main pur- 
pose of our effort was to..bring about 
a return to the so-called 1920 rates. It 
developed during the hearings, however, 
that. new agencies of transportation and 
distribution have sprung up during the 
last few years and also that express and 
baggage companies have actively sought 
to participate in the transportation of 
newspapers at lower rates than those pro- 
vided under the 1920 postal schedule. 
The Congressional Committee ap- 
peared to be greatly interested in these 
phases of the problem, so your Postal 
Committee, after conferring with the 
Officers and Directors of the Associa- 
tion, decided to advocate, in addition to 
the 1920 rates on individual subscriptions 


and club packages, a special rate on 
newsdealers’ bundles. 
At. the Chicago hearing, it appeared 


as though the Post Office Department 
would concur in such a rate, but later 
the’ Department objected to “it most 
strenuously. 

After the adjournment at St: Paul, the 
Congressional Committee did not meet 
again until late in October. This hear- 
ing was immediately adjourned until 
November 11 at the request of the Post 
Office Department. On November Lat: 
became apparent that the Joint Commit- 
tee could not conclude its work in time 
to report in December, as the law pro- 
vided, because the Post Office Depart- 
ment declined to give it information 
which was regarded as essential to its 
final report. In view of. this situation 
in December, Senator Moses obtained 
consent of Congress for the Committee 
to continue in existence for one year. 

Hearings were finally resumed in 
Washington, March 29, 1926, and were 
still in progress when this report was 
prepared. 


COMMITTEE BELIEVES REPORT WILL 
BE PRESENTED AT THIS SESSION 


While it is impossible at the moment 
to forecast either the contents of the 
report of the Committee, the date of 
its submission to Congress, the action 
by Congress thereon or the date thereof, 
your Committee believes that much good 
las been accomplished in behalf of pub- 
ishers, even if there be neither report 
nor action at this session of Congress. 
But it also believes there will be a 
report and it is confident that if the same 
ine co-operation heretofore given — by 
members of the Association is continued, 
there will be action which will restore 
the 1920 rates and obtain a favorable 
sundle rate. 

Two problems now confront us: 

First, bringing about an immediate re- 
port from the Congressional Committee 
favorable to our program seeking a re- 
turn to the 1920 rates, supplemented 
by a bundle rate, and 

Second, obtaining action on that re- 
port at this session of Congress. 

Means of solving these problems will 
be discussed at the Convention in the 


light of last minute information from 
Washington. 
SUMMARY OF WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


The good which already has been ac- 
complished, in your Committee’s Opinion, 
may be summarized thus: 

In December, 1924, the Postmaster 
General proposed a 100% increase on the 
great bulk of newspaper mail. This pro- 
posal was defeated and the law of 1925 
provided for an increase in but one 
zone—the fourth. 

As a result of the testimony submitted 
at the hearings held to date, your Com- 
mittee feels certain that in the future 
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no unbiased person can safely accuse 
newspapers of not paying their way in 
the mails. It was clearly and conclu- 
sively demonstrated that mail distribution 
is the most expensive form of distribu- 
tion employed by publishers. It was 
equally conclusively demonstrated that 
mail charges for transportation only, 
without any distribution by the Govern- 
ment, are far out of line-as compared 
with any or all other charges by other 
transportation agencies. Furthermore, it 
was shown to the Joint Committee’s sat- 
isfaction that the increases in postal rates 
since 1920 have curtailed the distribu- 
tion and transportation of newspapers 
through the mails with injury tothe 
public and no corresponding benefit to 
the Government. Finally, while the 
Postmaster General has declined to rec- 
ommend a reduction in second class rates 
or to approve a special bundle rate, he 
no longer advocates a 100% increase, or 
any increase in fact in newspaper rates. 
The Joint Committee of Congress is 
now considering Senate Bill 3544, intro- 
duced by Senator McKellar of Tennes- 
see. This measure provides for a re- 
turn to the 1920 rates and at the recent 
hearings in Washington, Senator Mc- 
Kellar announced he would propose an 
amendment to cover a bundle rate. 
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In addition to the work of your Postal 
Committee before the Joint Congressional 
Committee, it has been engaged during 
the last three months in a proceeding 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion affecting the pay given the railroads 
for hauling the mails. Last year, the 
carriers asked the I. C. C. to give them 
large increases in pay for carrying the 
mails. The Postmaster General is. re- 
sisting their request. Your Committee, 
as well as your Board, felt, however, 
that the interests of publishers; as well 
as the public generally, would be served 
if the A. N. P. A. could be allowed to 
intervene in this case. Therefore, a 
petition of intervention was filed, and 
while at first the I. C. C. denied it, upon 
further consideration the Commission de- 
cided to listen to argument. 

This has not taken place as yet, and 
while it is impossible to forecast the 
result, it is not imprudent to say that 
even if the petition finally is rejected, a 
record will have been made which will 
put our views squarely before the Com- 
mission. That which we seek to prove 
is best summed up in our petition of 
intervention as follows: 

“The Petitioner, respectfully repre- 
sents, therefore, that if allowed to inter- 
vene in this proceeding, it will submit, 
among other matters relating to the rates 
in controversy, the following evidence: 

“J. That the cost of postal transporta- 

tion of newspapers is excessive as com- 
pared with the cost of other methods of 
transportation and distribution involving 
substantially similar service. 
“2 That such excessive cost results 
in part from the present practices of 
the Post Office Department with respect 
to the transportation and distribution of 
the mails. 

“3 That the charges for transportation 
paid the railroads could be materially 
reduced if various appropriate kinds of 
transportation service were substituted 
for the one form of highly expensive 
passenger train transportation, now _al- 
most exclusively used by the Post Office 
Department, even for the cheapest and 
most bulky forms of non-perishable com- 
modities. 

“A That if the methods of transport- 
ing the mails are properly revised, the 
cost to the railroads for the service ren- 


dered by them can be materially reduced. 
“5 That as to a large volume. of news- 
paper circulation now distributed by the 


Post Office Department, the sole out-of- 
pocket expense to the Department is the 
transportation rate paid to the railroads 
under the order of this Commission, 


since the newspaper publishers deliver 
their bundles to the car, put them in the 
car at their own expense, and have them 


picked up by their dealers at point of 
destination without handling cost to the 
Department. 

“6. That as to that part of newspaper 
circulation distributed on rural routes, 
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the newspaper publishers subject the 
Post Office Department to practically no 
expense for distributing or handling such 
circulation; that the publishers route and 
bundle all such mail for the route on 
which it is to be distributed, and in ad- 
dition deliver such bundles to the train 
on which they are to be carried; that 
these rural routes were established by 
Congress as a part of a public policy 
to afford mail service to every citizen of 
the United States; that rural carriers are 
not paid according to the number of 
hours they work or the volume, weight 
or value of the mail they carry, but 
solely by the number of miles they travel; 
that the expense for operating such rural 
routes is, therefore, not increased by in- 
creasing the volume of second class mail 
matter, and, on the contrary, is not re- 
duced by a decrease in the volume of 
second class mail matter. 

“7. That for these services of trans- 
portation only publishers pay the Depart- 
ment an average in excess of $1.70 per 
hundred pounds for a haul of 150 miles 
or less, whereas railroad and other car- 
riers competing for similar shipments 
offer rates ranging from 30c to 90c per 
hundred pounds for the same distance, 
and express companies competing for 
such shipments offer rates ranging from 
50c per hundred pounds for intrastate 
shipments, to $1.00 per hundred pounds 
for interstate shipments. That because 
of these discrepancies in cost, Petitioner’s 
members, wherever possible, have 
diverted their distribution of newsdeal- 
ers’ bundles from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to other distributing agencies, but 
that where such other distributing 
agencies are not available, Petitioner’s 
members, in order to serve their sub- 
scribers, are compelled to use the postal 
service at what they believe to be an 
excessive charge for transportation only, 
said excessive charge solely for trans- 
portation being largelv due to the prac- 
tices of the Post Office Department in 
the transportation of this and other mail 
matter. 

“8 That the four stccessive increases 
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in second ciass postal rates since 1918 
have injuriously affected Petitioner’s 
membership by curtailing the circulation 
by mail of daily newspapers in the 
United States. That this has been par- 
ticularly true since the third of these 
four successive horizontal increases took 
effect July 1, 1920. That under~ the 
present second class postal rates, Peti- 
toners members have been forced to 
seek other methods of distribution, or in 
the absence of less expensive methods, 
have been compelled to curtail their mail 
distribution because they could not afford 
to pay the cost thereof, and subscribers 
would not pay it through increased sub- 
scription charges. That as a result, it is 
now impossible for Petitioner’s members 
to increase their volume of circulation 
through the mails. -That since. any fur- 
ther increase in the transportation rates 
allowed the railroads may result either 
in increased second class postal rates, or 
in further curtailment of second class 
postal service, Petitioner’s members and 
the public at large will be greately dam- 
aged by the allowance of any such in- 
creased transportation rates to the rail- 
roads without a proper readjustment of 
the transportation practices of the Post 
Office Department.” 


COMMITTEE APPRECIATES CO-OPERA- 
TION OF MEMBERSHIP 


In conclusion, your Committee de- 
sires again to thank the Association as 
a whole for the co-operation extended, 
and especially to thank those individual 
publishers, their circulation representa- 
tives, the Manager of the A. N. P. A,, 
and his staff, and the Washington Rep- 
resentative of the Association, who were 
so helpful to us during the long siege 
of Congressional hearings last summer. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. D. BARNUM, Chairman 


Elbert H. Baker David W. Howe 
Louis H. Brush R. L. McKenney 
Amon G. Carter A. L. Miller 
Gardner Cowles F. A. Miller 
Howard Davis E. B. Piper 
A. L. Fish Chas. A. Webb 


Homer Gard Lafayette Young, Jr. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC 


Following is a report of the activities 
of your Traffic Committee during the 
past year: 

Directly following his appointment as 
a member of your Committee, your pres- 
ent Chairman undertook the compilation 
of a tariff or statement of rates applying 
on newsprint paper from the various 
mills and ports of importation to all large 
centers or rate groups in the United 
States. It was his belief, and still is, 
that such a tariff would reveal numerous 
maladjustments, correction of which 
could be negotiated by the Committee or 
individually by members. Some work 
was done on a publication of this nature, 
but it soon developed that it was more 
of a task than your Committee could 
handle with its present limited facilities. 

Complete and up-to-date tariff file 
must be assembled which would require 
constant revision. Such work as_ has 
been done has not been wasted effort, 
however—as an instance, the inconsist- 
ency of the rates from points in the 
Hudson River Valley to New York City 
was developed. This feature will be 
mentioned later in this report. 

The net result of our efforts is con- 
tained in the remarks of your Chairman 
at the First Fall Convention of your 
Association held at White Sulphur 
Springs, November 10th, 11th and 12th, 
a transcript of which may be found on 
page 558 of the 1925 Bound ‘Volume of 
Bulletins. It is our belief that matters 
relating to transportation are of vital in- 
terest to the members of this Associa- 
tion, but that the subject is varied and 
technical to be handled by a Committee. 
We recommend that a department be 
created immediately to handle traffic mat- 
ters for the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

In our report for the year 1924 we 
advised that the railways through their 
Classification Committee were endeavor- 
ing to so alter the description of cores 


that pulp and fibre paper winding cores 
without metal ends would pay rates four 
classes higher than at present—roughly, 
an advance of 100 per cent. Your Chair- 
man has appeared before the Committee 
and resisted this advance in which he has 
had the co-operation of the Pulp and 
Paper Traffic League. As a result, the 
present proposal has been abandoned by 
the railways, but the docket of the Classi- 
fication Committee must be _ closely 
watched in the future as the railways 
have indicated that they are not satisfied 
with the present description. They claim 
it permits unscrupulous shippers to move 
under present rates the light paste-board 
cores such as are used in rolls of tissue 
and crepe paper sold in chain stores. 

The matter of rates on carload ship- 
ments of paper winding cores has also 
had the attention of your Committee. 
Just at present the newsprint rates in 
the opposite direction apply on returned 
cores moving in carloads between all 
points west of Espanola, Ontario, Chi- 
cago and East St. Louis, and this, in the 
opinion of your Committee, is the proper 
basis for the whole country. In eastern 
territory, however, with very few ex- 
ceptions fifth class merchandise rates. ap- 
ply. Of necessity paper mills are usually 
located far back from large centers to 
which reasonable class rates apply, and 
frequently there are no through class 
rates, in which case the cores must pay 
full local rates to and from some inter- 
mediate junction. The only thorough and 
proper basis is the rate established to 
move the paper in the opposite direction 
and this is the goal your Committee has 
in mind. 

During the year the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission handed down its de- 
cision on the subject of core rates in the 
complaints of the Washington Publishers 
Association. From certain points sixth 
class rates have been prescribed by the 
Commission. Viewed from one angle this 


is a step in the right direction, but on the 
other hand it affords very littie reuet to 
shippers who must pay combination rates 
and at the same time establishes a hxed 
basis for the future. The decision has 
proved an effective check in our efforts 
to obtain the newsprint rates by negotia- 
tion. We have, however, several pro- 
posals under consideration and hope with- 
in the next year to have found a method 
of overcoming the effects of this decision, 

In our previous report we advised that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had issued a circular under its Docket 
No. 17000 initiated as a result of the 
so-called Hoch-Smith Resolution adopted 
by Congress in which shippers and re- 


ceivers were asked to set forth condi 


tions prevailing. in their various lines of 
industry. In a nutshell, the resolution 
calls for a general revision of the rate 
structure of the country with a view to 
shifting a part of the burden of transpor- 
tation costs necessary to maintain our 
railroads from farm products to manu- 
factured products and other freight. 
While little can be proven without ex- 
haustive statistics and exhibits, your 
Committee is of the opinion that failure 
to file a statement at this time might later 
be construed as an admission that the 
publishers could stand a heavier share of 
the freight burden or were not particu- 
larly affected by the volume of freight 
rates. We filed a complete statement. 

The railroads operating from the south 
Atlantic ports have for a number ot 
years carried import rates om newsprint 
paper to certain destinations in Alabama, 
Georgia and Tennessee lower than the 
local rates. The original idea was to 
meet competition through the Gulf ports. 
Certain interests have drawn the atten- 
tion of these roads to the fact that where 
the rates apply on frafic from New- 
foundland there is no competition from 
that colony and further that a substantial 
movement of Newfoundland paper has 
developed. The roads immediately at- 
tempted to increase their revenues by 
cancelling the application of the rates on 
traffic from Newfoundland allowing the 
higher local rates to come into effect on 
this traffic. Your Committee lodged 
protest with the issuing agencies. As a 
result, the proposition has been with- 
drawn from the railways’ docket. It has 
been the intention of your Chairman to 
make a thorough check of the rates to 
this territory via all rail routes as well 
as through the Southern and Gulf ports, 
but, as above outlined, it has proved to 
be too great a task for the time he is 
able to devote to it. 

Advice has reached your Chairman 
that following his remarks, regarding the 
rate adjustment from Hudson Valley 
mills to New York City made during his 
talk at White Sulphur Springs, a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
the New York dailies has been formed 
to investigate this situation and if ad- 
visable to form a traffic department to 
handle this and other rate situations and 
traffic matters. If the right man can be 
secured we are certain that the results 
will be highly satisfactory and it might 
be remarked in pasisng that what is true 
of one city would also be true for the 
whole organization. 

As recommended in our former report, 
the Association has now secured mem- 
bership in the National Industrial Trat- 
fic League. This membership gives us 4 
voice in the largest and most influential 
traffic body in the United States which 
would be particularly valuable to your 
traffic manager. 

At the annual meeting of the Pulp & 
Paper Traffic League, held in Chicago 
January 20th and 21st, the matter of the 
proposed traffic department of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
was discussed and your Chairman: 


through his membership in the Pulp oi 


Paper Traffic League was able to have 
a resolution passed favoring heartiest ¢0- 
operation between the membership of the 
leacue individually as well as collectively 
and the traffic manager of this Associa- 
tion. Respectfully submitted. 


E. M. Antrim, Chairman. 


Wim. L. McLean, Jr:, John S. McCarrens. \ 


(For Additional Reports see page 118) 
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WOMEN LIKE VARIETY OF SUGGESTIONS IN ADS 


Retail Copy with This Feature Received Largest Vote in Daily’s Ad Letter Contest—Copy with 
Merchandise Pictured Second Choice 


ETAIL advertisements which contain 

a variety of suggestions for purchas- 
‘ers are of the greatest interest to women 
readers, according to an analysis of let- 
ters received in a recent “Ad Letter” con- 
test just issued by the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post. 

Six hundred and eighty-eight women 
declared they were most interested in 
copy as described above, while 650 men- 
tioned preference for advertisements with 
merchandise pictured. 

The other ratings, which Epiror & 
PUBLISHER believes of high interest to 
advertising managers and copy writers, 
were: 
preferred to see popular priced mer- 
chandise advertised. 


538 decided that the price of merchandise 
must be included in an advertisement 

to make it valuable. 

520 emphasized the value of description of 
merchandise in advertising. 

436 said service was the most important 
thing the advertiser had to offer. Of 


‘this number 54 liked the free parking space 
,accommodation, 30 the lunch room service and 


25 the day nursery offered by one firm. The 
use of rest rooms, writing rooms and a willing - 
mess to cash checks for customers were all in- 


cluded as forms of service to customers. 
402 are ‘partial to sale advertisements, 
favoring price reductions and bargains 
of any kind. 
384 appreciated the reliability of the 
advertiser. 
favored advertisements that were 


378 


attractive to the eye either in makeup 

or art work, or both in most cases. 

348 expressed a preference for advertise- 
ments that included merchandise for 

all members of the family. 

323 appreciated the time-saving and 
energy-saving aid of the advertise- 

ments. 


267 

255 were impressed with the credit appeal 
of an advertisement. Those merchants 

who offer an easy payment plan were pre- 

ferred. 


said they were mail-order customers 
of advertisers. 


247 favored advertisements that featured 
practical merchandise for sale. 

211 said style was the thing they 
interested in when reading 

tisements. 

210 were partial to large advertisements. 
They thought the size of the advertise- 

ment more than. anything else attracted atten- 

tion. 


202 
192 


were 
adver- 


decided quality in merchandise adver- 

tised was of the utmost importance. 

admired the simplicity with which the 

advertiser stated his message. 

189 acknowledged the importance of store 

: ' courtesy in winning patronage. 

159 mentioned the influence of timeliness 
in advertising. The merchant who 

keeps up with the seasons and the important 

events of the year and applies it to his adver- 

tising is complimented. 

152 suggest that advertisements include a 
range of prices so that all classes can 

be reached. 

136 decided they liked certain advertise- 
ments because they were well arranged 

as to copy and illustrations. 

131 appreciated the advertisement that told 
of the store arrangement. In other 

words, on what floor and in what section to 

find merchandise advertised. 

127 liked to see the location of the firm 
conspicuously placed in the advertise- 

ment. 


126 
105 
98 


were attracted to advertisements that 
showed originality. 
preferred to see merchandise of utility 
advertised. 

commented on the human interest appeal 

of, cértain advertisements. 
* thought forcefulness was evident in the 
ads'they wrote about. 
emphasized a_ preference 
headlines. 

approved of the surety coupon plan in 
use by one Kansas City firm. 

stressed the. desirability of the personal 
Her) in an advertisement, saying they 
attracted by the informal, chatty tone of 
the “ad.” 

advocated the use of large type to call 
attention to the advertisement. 

liked advertisements that were construc- 
tive in their message. .. - : 
admired the thrift encouraging tone of 
the advertisements—this particular fea- 


for display 


ture applying particularly to bank advertise- 

ments, 

61 appreciated advertisements 
tioned trademarked brands. 

60 recognized the value of white space in an 
advertisement. 

57 noticed that certain advertisers use space 
consistently and so became better sold on 

the firm. 

56 liked to know they could order by phone 
and appreciated the advertisement which 

incorporated this fact. 

56 noticed the advertisement with an appeal 
to children, especially was this true in the 

toy ads before Christmas. 

55 praised advertisements. that seemed te 
uphold and foster civic enterprise. 

54 were 

were newsy and _ told 


voted for advertisements that 
something worth while either about their store 


that men- 


were attracted to advertisements that 
were intriguing or held an air of mystery. 
liked the slogan featured by an adver- 
tiser. 

believed one-day sales unfair. Believed 
sale period should cover several days. 
disliked flashy illustrations or anything 


informative—that 
or the city. 
53 approved of the convenient location of 
certain stores. 
46 opposed advertising that used extravagant 
superlatives. 
45 were impressed with the sincerity of the 
advertiser. 
44 wanted advertisements to name business 
hours for the shopper’s’ convenience. 
42 liked advertisements that gave them 
new ideas in merchandise. 
39 considered late closing hours an important 
thing for working people during the 
Christmas holiday season. 
39 urged the abolition of comparative prices 
in advertisements—the 39 opposed to it 
were very emphatic. 
39 appreciated the educational appeal of the 
advertisements—this applied particularly 
to radio advertisements. 
36 wished to see the name of the advertiser 
at the top of the advertisement. 
34 were able to get the meaning of the ad- 
vertisement preferred, at a glance, so 
clearly and concisely was it put. 
31 preferred small advertisements because 
they were easy to read and could be 
digested in a short time. 
31 approved of dollar day sales. 
30 thought the position of an advertisement 
in the paper had a great deal to do with 
its effectiveness. 
29 believed that those merchants who ad- 
vertised that they sold in large quantities 
had an advantage. 
27 considered the free incentive in an adver- 
tisement of decided interest and appeal. 
27 were partial to gravure advertisements. 
26 
23 
23 
21 noisy looking in an advertisement. 
19 stated emphatically that they were 
against cut prices. They felt more con- 
fident when buying from a one-price store. 
18 felt the influence of dignity in an adver- 
tisement. 
12 favored merchants with progressive ideas. 
11 


preferred advertisements of a conserva- 


tive type. 
10 liked advertisements filled with reading 
matter. 
7. mentioned desirability of stores all on 
one floor. 


voted for advertisements with a bit of 
humor in them. 
4 appreciated a well lighted and well ven- 
tilated store. 

said advertisements with a 


2 romance appealed to them. 


The contest, the analysis of which has 
just been issued in booklet form, was 
launched Dec. 6 last and covered a period 
of 14 days. It was open only to women 
and girls. In spite of the busy Christmas 
season which might have deterred writ- 
ers, thousands of letters were received. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,400 were offered, 
first prize being $200, second $150, third 
$100. There were fifty smallér prizes. 


The letters were limited to 2C0 words, 
subjects being any local advertisements 
appearing in the Journal-Post between 
Dec. 8 and. 22, inclusive. A clipping of 
the ad commented on had to be en- 
closed with the letter. 


5 


touch of 


“The thousands of letters received in 
the Ad Letter contest radiated apprecia- 
tion of the sincerity in advertising,” the 
Journal-Post ‘stated, 

“TI like their advertising because it is 
honest and I can find the same treatment 
in the store that is suggested in the ad- 
vertisement,’ was a typical statement. 

“Another expressed her idea of honesty 
in advertising in this manner: ‘Art is 
wonderful, but when I anticipate a pur- 
chase and search the advertisement for 
prices, I do not care to get lost in Old 
English Gardens, swim Venetian thor- 
oughfares or trail among Grecian statues. 
To me, simplicity combined with honest 
representation means strength in adver- 
tising.’ 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Fred T. Bonham 


LEAN advertising constitutes one of 
the cardinal principles in the code of 
ethics of Fred T. Bonham, business man- 
ager of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. 
This principle is not forgotten even in 
the heat of political campaigns. 

No candidate for office is ever allowed 
to attack the private life and record of 
his opponent in the columns of the Jour- 
nal. This principle has caused the Jour- 
nal to turn away a good many dollars’ 
worth of advertising, but it has con- 
tributed to the unshakable confidence 
which it enjoys in Knoxville and East 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Bonham also believes in newspapers 
taking firm stands on great questions in- 
volving the public welfare. Once the 
Journal takes a side it stays with it until 
victory. But it does not involve itself 
in every passing squabble. 

A few years ago when the municipal 
government of Knoxville became notori- 
ously extravagant and inefficient, the 
Journal with other papers engaged in a 
fight which resulted in a change in the 
city charter and the installation of a city 
manager. 

It was the first to begin the fight for the 
establishment of a great national park in 
the Smoky Mountains near Knoxville. 
After three years of unceasing effort, the 
park now seems assured. Tennessee and 
Nerth Carolina have just raised more 
than $1,200,000 for purchase of the park 
area. 

These are two of the major activities 
in which the Journal has engaged re- 
cently. 

Mr. Bonham came to the Journal as 
assistant business manager in 1908. In 
1912 he became business manager, a 
position which he has since retained. 


““I make frequent shopping trips to 
Kansas City and read the advertisements 
in the Journal-Post and feel safe in using 
them as a shopping guide.’ This thought 
expressed in a letter reflects the attitude 
of all women readers. They have learned 
to depend upon the advertisements for 
they have found them reliable. 

“Newspaper readers expect their news- 
paper to reflect sincerity and truthfulness 
in its advertising pages. It is a right- 
ful desire and the advertiser who caters 
to it is the advertiser who wins custom- 
ers. 

Following are excerpts from letters 
regarding the appreciated qualities in copy 
advertising a men’s store: 

“The ad gives the assurance of an 
abundant stock so that one may be sure, 
after the selection is made, he will not 
hear ‘We are just out of that ” 

“The prices are plainly quoted instead 
of being advertised only as cheap and 
made it possible to select intelligently and 
still keep within my budget.” 

“The price is plainly given with each 
article—not so small that it is hard to 
ae not so large that it cheapens the 
ad.” 

“No definite. date is set for the sales, 
thereby assuring out-of-town shoppers the 
same service as those who shop in the 
city.” 

“A pictured as well as a written de- 
scription was given on almost all articles, 
thereby giving the phone buyer a better 
idea of what was offered.” 

“I have no patience with advertise- 
ments of articles that do not include the 
price. I like the ‘no time limit for ex- 
change.’ I dread reading advertisements 
that are small and obscure.” 

Points of interest in department store 
copy were commented on as follows: 

“We women are still children and one 
picture would attract more attention from 
us than a page of reading matter. It 
is like window shopping at home.” 

“Their willingness to cash checks makes 
it possible for the woman shopper to 
do her buying without carrying a large 
amount of cash with her in the crowded 
shopping district.” 

“Each article is illustrated. I do not 
take much interest unless a cut accom- 
panies the description.” 

“All feminine minds love ‘Charge Pur- 
chases—With Small Payments Down. 
Nor can we overlook ‘Triple Surety 
Coupons Monday and Single Coupons 
With C. O. D. Orders’ in the Jones 
Store ads.” 

“They advertise their sales early, a 
thing that is of utmost importance to me, 
as I have to shop by mail.” 

“By actual count I found 64 sugges- 
tions and gifts, each one illustrated, 
practical, and the price of each given. 
baa I transformed my husband into 
nursemaid from 6 to 8:30 o’clock and 
had no trouble in deciding on many of 
the suggestions appearing in the adver- 
tisement.” 

“The articles mentioned in the brief 
but clear descriptions enabled me to 
visualize my purchases and saved not 
only my time but the time of the sales- 
people as well. The advertise- 
ment was easy to read and did not have 
any embellishment to detract from its 
message,” 

“A form of service which I cannot fail 
to appreciate is the fact that they ad- 
vertise that checks from any Kansas 
City bank would be cashed. This is 
most convenient to the laboring class 
who have to work late and are not able 
to get to the bank before closing hours.” 

“Their descriptions are short and clear 
and at the bottom of. each are directions 
telling what floor to find merchandise on.” 

“Such a variety of goods is advertised 
that I always read the entire ad to see if 
there is something of particular interest 
to me.” 
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WHAT IS FAIR PRESS COMMENT AND CRITICISM? 


Editorial Opinion Restricted and Critical Judgment Restrained for Protection of the Individual—Helm 
Tells How Far Editors May Safely Go 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Press freedom would be mere mockery were editors not permitted the privilege 


IGHTING editorship has brought 
many a paper from mere ink-smudged 
newsprint to popularity and prosperity. 
It is one circulation builder unpurchasa- 
ble from the syndicates and most precious 
of them all. 

And yet a fighting editor is doing a 
devil’s dance on the libel tight rope, if he 
hasn't truth as his balance pole and doesn’t 
know exactly what “fair comment and 
criticism” means and when it is permitted 
by law. 

Even editorial opinion is limited in its 
expression to certain definite fields; even 
critical judgment is restrained by law for 
the protection of politician, author, artist, 
composer or other public man or woman. 

For the protection of newspaper editor 
and publisher, too, libel law, particularly 
criminal libel law, was created, Carl 
Helm, lawyer, member of the Hearst legal 
department, New York, pointed out this 
week in an interview. 

“Not so long ago,” he said, “a sawed- 
off shot gun or a steady pistol hand was 
the libel law. Then if a man, attacked in 
the public prints, felt himself maliciously 
outraged, he called on the editor in per- 
son, shot him up, wrecked his plant, and 
in this boisterous way got his revenge. 
Today the same man engages a lawyer 
and takes his case into the courts. 

“The. editor is thus protected and at 
the same time hampered by law. He can- 
not always say exactly what he thinks. 
No gentleman ever would. He must pe 
sure his facts are probably true, and that 
is language is temperate enough to pre- 
vent any suspicion of malice. 

“But he is granted a privilege which 
has been given the term ‘fair comment and 
criticism.’ 

“Tn a single clause, this privilege means 
that an editor can attack the works of a 
man, but not his motives nor the character 
of a man himself.” 

Legal-minded men, however, are never 
content with dismissing a definition with 
a clause. Mr. Helm provided me with a 
classification of the various fields in which 
an editor is permitted to comment and 
criticize freely, but fairly, without fear 
of resultant libel litigation. These fields 
are: 

1. Affairs of state. 

2. Administration of justice. 

3. Public institutions and local au- 
thorities, 

4. Ecclesiastical matters. 

5. Books, pictures, and architecture, 
theatres, concerts, and other public enter- 
tainments. 

6. Appeals to the public for funds, etc. 

William A. DeFord, chief counsel of 
the Hearst Corporations, added this warn- 
ing and advice to the editors: 

“You can argumentatively criticize what 
a man does,” Mr. DeFord told the editors, 
“as a public man—all of his official acts 
and the affects of those acts, as long as 
the charges or attacks reveal no personal 
malice on the part of author or publisher 
and as long as you do not state or imply 
to the subject of your criticisms any mo- 
tive for the act holding him up to public 
ridicule, or expressly or implicitly charge 
him with a disgraceful act which would 
hold ‘htm up to public scorn. 

“In making a fair report of an official 
or judicial proceeding, the report must 
present a narrative of what actually oc- 
curred without interlarding any comment 
or criticism.” 

Newell on “Stander and Libel” supple- 
ments this advice in greater detail. A 
quotation from that book reads: 

“The editor of a newspaper has the 
right, if not duty, of publishing for the 
information. of the public fair and reason- 
able comments, however severe in terms, 
upon anything which is made by its owner 
a subject of -public exhibition, as upon 
any other matter of public interest, and 
such a.publication falls. within the class 
of privileged, communieations. for which 
no. action .can.be, maintained without proof 
of actual malice. 


of fair comment and criticism. 


But when is comment “fair,’ and “criticism” just? 
Carl Helm, member of the Hearst legal department, in New York, answers 
these questions this week for Evrror & PUBLISHER im this the sixth article m a series 


stripping the libel law of legal verbiage. 


Libel law was created for the protection of the newspaper editor and owner as 


well as all other individuals, Mr. Helm explains. 


“Tt is sometimes said that fair and hon- 
est criticism in matters of public concern 
is ‘privileged.’ This is not true in a strict 
sense. The distinction between fair and 
reasonable comment and criticism and 
privileged communications is this: 

“That in the latter case the words may 
be defamatory, but the defamation is ex- 
cused or justified by reason of the occa- 
sion while in the former case the words 
are not defamation of the plaintiff and 
hence not libellous. “The stricture or 
criticism is not upon the person himself, 
but upon his work and does not attack 
the moral character or professional integ- 
rity of the invidual, and is fair and rea- 
sonable, there is no libel, because there is 
no defamation of the man himself. 

“But when the comment or criticism 
of the man’s work becomes an attack 
on his private or business character, 
then the element of malice comes in and 
stamps the language Tibellous.” 

In another section Newell states: 

“Condemnation of the foreign policy 
of the government, however sweeping, 
is not actionable. 

“Criticism, however trenchant, on any 
new poem or novel, or any picture ex- 
hibited in a public gallery is not action- 
able. 

“But to pry maliciously into the 
private life of any poet, novelist or 
statesman is indefensible.” 

And again: 

“There is no doubt that the public 
acts of a public man may lawfully be 
made the subject of fair comment or 
criticism, not only by the press, but 
by all manner of publication. But dis- 
tinction cannot be too closely borne in 
mind between comment or criticism 
and allegations of fact. such as_ that 
disgraceful acts have been committed 
or that discreditable language was used. 
It is one thing to criticize, even with 
severity, and quite another to assert 
he has been guilty of particular acts or 
misconduct. To state matters which are 
libellous is not comment or criticism.” 

In this connection, Mr. Helm pointed 
out, editors court libel. Their reporters 
bring in reports or rumors; investiga- 
tions are ordered, but again the reporter 
falls down. He tells half-truths to his 
editor, who writing his editorial, states 
them as truths and the paper is named 
defendant in a libel suit. 

Not long ago a report was circulated 
of a certain man that he was a candidate 
for public office. In this capacity, he 
was a legitimate subject for an editorial 
attack. The editor attacked. He was 
perfectly safe in that he only criticized 
his public acts; he did not condemn his 
motives, his personal character, nor did 
he charge any indefensible misconduct. 

It seemed an absolutely safe editorial. 

The trouble was, however, the man 
was not a candidate for office. The 
report proved unfounded. He sued for 
a substantial sum and collected. 

In addition to the necessity of truth- 
ful foundation, temperate writing is 
virtually an essential tor the editor. who 
wishes to avoid an umnecessary . libel 
suit. Some degree of moderation should 
sit in with every editor as he writes 
an attack or criticism. Aristotle and his 
celebrated. “Golden Mean” is an. appro- 
priate editorial companion. 

Not many, years ago a certain John 
D. Sweeney was a candidate for office 
in Ohio. Aristotle was unknown to ‘the 
Ohio editor, who wrote of Mr. Sweeney : 


“Laboring men are taught to believe 
that a certain candidate, who never did 
an honest day’s work is their especial 
champion and friend..... A professional 
gambler, he preaches morality; and a 
confessed ignoramus, he argues that in- 
telligence should control the elections.” 

On the following day, the same editor, 
milled out this bit about ‘Mr. Sweeney: 

“Let the people of Ohio county not 
select a representative from the prize 
ring or the gambler’s den. 5 (Gikeie. 
law is what we may expect from the 
Jim Sweeney style of legislature. Would 
you select a man to make laws whom 
you would kick out of your house and 
would not trust in your hencoop? Ger- 
tainly not. And yet by staying at home 
today you give half a vote to just such 
a man. It is as much the duty of the 
citizens to vote against Jim Sweeney as 
it would be to deodorize against cholera.” 

The unfortunate Ohio editor cost his 
paper a half year’s supply of newsprint. 
Jim Sweeney, the candidate, may have 
been unworthy for the office he was 
seeking, but the editor was far too 
reckless in his choice of figures of speech. 
Mr. Sweeney was not, and was able to 
prove it, a professional gambler; he had 
never in his life confessed to being an 
‘Senoramus”; he had been honestly em- 
ployed for years; and produced evidence 
satistactory to a jury that he was not 
a “representative of the prize ring.” 

The case was hotly contested and 
reached the supreme court. 

There it was held that: 

“Fis talents and qualities, mental and 
physical for the office for which he 
asks at the hands of the people may 
be freely commented upon and published 
in a newspaper, and though such com- 
ments be harsh and unjust, no_ malice 
may be implied, for these are matters of 
opinion of which the voters are the only 
judges; but no one has a right by 
publication to impute to such a candidate 
falsely, crimes, or publish allegations 
affecting his character, falsely.” 

_Far more freedom is allowed in criti- 
cism of books and plays and art, than 
in the field of politics, as far as tem- 
perate language is concerned; but here, 
too, the writer must not enter into dis- 
cussion of personal qualities, motives, or 
acts, if he does not wish to involve his 
paper in a libel suit. At least he must 
be sure of his facts. A certain amount 
of error, to be sure, is permissable. The 
courts do not generally have a very high 
idea, unfortunately, of the press. One 
court, for instance, has held: “It is not 
to be expected that a public journalist 
will always be infallible”’ And likewise 
it has generally been conceded that a 
public man must accept an attack as a 
necessary, though unpleasant appendage, 
to his office. The freedom permitted in 
dramatic criticism has never perhaps 
been so definitely shown as in a case 
which occupied the courts of Des Moines, 
Ta., not so very long ago. 

The Des Moines dramatic critic was 
not lazy, but he felt he had found a 
gem describing the act of the Cherry 
Sisters published previously in the 
Odebolt Chronicle. He. went to ‘the 
show, and the Chronicle’s account suited 
his opinion ,exactly. He reproduced it 
therefore, as follows: 

“Billy Hamilton, ° of . the Odebolt 
Chronicle, gave the, Cherry Sisters the 
following, graphic , write-up of their late 
appearance in his town: “Effie;is an.eld 


jade of 50 summers, Jessie a frisky filly 
of 40, and Addie, the flower of the 
family, a capering monstrosity of 35. 
Their long skinny arms, equipped with 
talons at the extremities, swung me- 
chanically, and waved frantically at the 
suffering audience. 


“*The mouths of their rancid features 
opened like caverns, and sounds like the 
wailings of damned souls issued there- 
from. They pranced around the stage 
with a motion that suggested a cross 
between the dance du ventre and the 
fox trot—strange creatures with painted 
faces and hideous mien. 


“Effie is spavined, Addie is stringhalt, 
and Jessie, the only one who shoed her 
_stockings, has legs with calves as classic 
in their outlines as the curves of a broom 
handle,’ ” 


The Cherry Sisters were enraged and 
brought suit against the Des Moines 
paper. They said their professional 
reputations had been injured to the ex- 
tent of many thousands of dollars. But 
the Des Moines paper furnished evidence 
that ptoved to the satisfaction of the 
jury that the performance given by the 
company was not only childish, but 
ridiculous in the extreme. 

The court held the publication did 
not exceed the bounds of fair comment. 

A somewhat similar case in New York 
last year hinged on the poignant com- 
ment of Alan Dale, dramatic critic of 
the New York American, made follow- 
ing the performance of “The Little Poor 
Man” on Broadway. 

The play was directed by an English 
Shakespearean actress, who also played 
a role in the production. 


The paragraph in Dale’s criticism to 
which the Shakespearean actress ob- 
jected, read: 

“There were at least 35 names on the 

program as members of the cast. That 
means that 70 nice fathers and mothers 
were responsible for it all.” 
_ Although her name was not mentioned 
in any way in the review, the actress 
brought suit for $50,000 against the New 
York American, claiming that the 
criticism implied that she was an amateur. 
Mr. Helm argued the case for the 
American and contended that while Dale 
undoubtedly meant to say that all the 
members of the play’s cast acted like 
amateurs, he certainly did not say they 
were amateurs. It was held fair com- 
ment by the court. 

Of course the most celebrated case 
of art criticism is the attack made by 
Ruskin against Whistler. 

In about the year 1875, Sir John 
Ruskin, the greatest art critic of his 
day, wrote and published an article 
criticising pictures exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in England. Re- 
ferring to a picture painted by Whistler, 
Ruskin wrote the following: 

“Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have 
admitted works into the gallery in which 
the ill-educated conceit of the artist so 
nearly approached the aspect of wilful 
imposture. I have seen and heard much 
of cockney impudence before now, but 
never expected to hear a coxcomb ask 
200 guineas for flinging a pot of paint 
in the public’s face.” 

Whistler sued Ruskin for libel. The 
only words which were considered 
libellous in the foregoing passage were 
“wilful imposture.” 

_ Whistler recovered as damages the 
insignificant sum of 1 farthing and had 
to pay his own costs. ’ 


A. Newton Plummer Reétires 


The National Financial News ceased 
publication with its issue of April 17. 
A. Newton Plummer, publisher; has re- 
tired to devote his time to other interests. 
The Magazine of Wall’ Streét is reported 
as purchaser of his interests inthe finan-- 
CGaly magazine: sit aieredaeeneee “a 
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HOW TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY IN THE LIBRARY 


Combined Use of Index and Clippings Found to Be Best Method by Indianapolis News—Provides 
Permanent File of All Record Matter Complete Within 24 Hours of Last Edition 


ig is the aim of this article to show 

how index and clippings may be com- 
bined to preserve all the advantages of 
each with few of the vices of either 
and as an ultimate resultant a permanent 


alphabetical index to bound files, while 
‘ithe process constitutes at all times a 
‘leurrent alphabetical index within 24 


hours, or even less, of the next edition. 
Nothing of originality or novelty is 
claimed for this system, which has been 
jn use in several progressive reference 
departments for a number of years, with 
modifications to suit the peculiar require- 
ménts of each. It is adaptable to any 
fsize plant by determining limits within 
which indexing shall be confined and, 
in the long run, especially .when both 
current and enduring values are con- 
sidered, is but little more expensive than 
other methods. 

In primary, form the index here con- 
sidered consists of clippings filed in in- 
dividual, lightweight, tough bond en- 
velopes with square- cut urigummed flaps, 
‘the sizes 4’ x 6 or (approximately) 
5” x 8” having been found most prac- 
Ricable. Each envelope bears an appro- 
»priate subject heading, with sub-heading 
if desired; an outline (called ‘‘sub-en- 
try”), of the nature of the story or 
article. and the date, page and column 
numerals. If it is advisable to index 
‘under more than one subject this is done 
by means of cross reference cards of 
the same size as the envelopes. 

Unless all editions are bound the 
“home edition,” or that one which is 
supposed to pick up all essential matter 
of the preceding 24 hours, is used as 
_the basis for the index and is the only 
‘one to-which a permanent index will 
apply. If all editions are bound care 
should be taken to index important 
material in any which does not appear 
in the others and in such cases it will 
‘be necessary, in addition to the page 
and column numerals, to indicate the 
‘edition and, if the paper is printed in 
sections separately paged, the section in 
which the article is found. 

The envelopes and _ cross-reference 
‘eards are filed in dictionary alphabet 
sequence and those having the same sub- 
ject heading from day to day follow, 
each other in chronological order and 
thus, where a particular phase of a 
story running for a considerable length 
of time is wanted, it may be selected 
quickly by means of the “sub-entry” 
without disturbing the others, while the 
whole series gives the story complete. 
The advantage of this method over the 
cumulative envelope system, containing 
all clippings on the same subject, which 
must be sorted over until the right one 
is found, is obvious. The time required 
to make the envelopes and insert the 
Clippings will be little, if any longer, 
than making entries on cards or folio 
sheets—the usual methods of indexing 


bound files, since either of these re- 
‘quires search and “plucking” of cards 
or folios for the new entries. If index- 


ing is begun as soon as the editions 
‘come from the pressroom the new day’s 
entries can be completed and filed within 
a few hours. 


Experience has shown that the active 
life of clippings, that is, the period dur- 
ing which they are most frequently 
called for is from three to five years. 
After this length of time it has been 
found that, in seven out of ten cases, 
all the information wanted is usually 
contained in the sub-entry. These con- 
Siderations furnish a basis. for revision 
of the index files and the discarding of 
clippings at suitable intervals, at once 

| |preserying the references: to the bound 
files and reducing the acctimulation in 
filing: cabinets. The process, amounting 
to the -“transfer” in commercial filing 
| parlance, has been called..““condensation.” 
It is patent that each of the envelopes 
jan }cross-cards. constitutes..an index 
ati! 
fl; ¥ 


By CHARLES T. MOORE 


Indianapolis News Library 


entry to bound files as soon as the latter 
are completed. At the interval deter- 
mined, say three years, the complete 
entry, heading, sub-heading, sub-entry, 
date, page and column numerals and 
edition symbols of each envelope and 
cross reference card within the period is 
type-copied in alphabetical, chronological 
sequence on sheets of suitable size which 
may be bound in book form or, if pre- 
ferred, lightweight (“onion-skin”) paper 
may be used and the pages folded to 
ht envelopes of the same size as the 
index envelopes but of a different color, 
which, with proper captions may be filed 
in their logical positions in the index 
file cabinet. After the references have 
been copied the clippings and envelopes 
are destroyed while cross cards may be 
canceled and used again on the reverse 
side. Where the “condensation” sheets 
are refiled in envelopes the process re- 
duces bulk in the file drawers in the 
proportion of about 6 inches to % inch. 

Clippings from other sources may be 
filed along with the news index if de- 
sired, but. their sources always should 
be plainly indicated on the envelope and, 
of course, they should never have been 
included in Ceonden saben? When an 
index of this nature is once well estab- 
lished it will be found that fewer and 
fewer clippings from other papers or 
periodicals will be required. The ex- 
perienced indexer has learned long ago 
that sooner or later his own paper 
handles most of the material to be de- 
rived from other columns. The con- 
densation process affords opportunity, of 
course, for the deletion of any references 
that time has shown to be valueless. 

In this system biographical sketches, 
especially those furnished by the syndi- 
cates and press associations are carried 
at the head of the file occupied by 
index clippings on the personages in- 
volyed, giving a ready and continuous 
history including the most recent events 
which the prepared sketches, of course, 
cannot have. These sketches, of course, 
never are included in condensation. 


When any material is removed from the 


files for condensation this should be 
shown by an “out-card,” giving the sub- 
ject heading, the period covered by the 
removal and showing where the refer- 
ences may be found until the typing is 
completed and the sheets bound or re- 
turned to their places in the index file. 

If it is desired to print the index 
this can be carried on almost simul- 
taneously by placing thin cards or stiff 
paper with a carbon sheet in the en- 
velopes as they are typed for the index. 
The use of cards or stiff paper makes 
insertion in the envelopes easier and 
quicker than lighter weight material. 
The copy thus made can be easily edited 
for the printer and a bound volume 
made as soon as enough material ac- 
cumulates. This, indeed, is the end 
devoutly to be wished but one not likely 
to be undertaken by most newspapers 
because of the additional expense. It 
is true the New York Times helps to 
make ends meet in this direction by 
the sale of its published index, but this 
very fact helps to limit the market for 
other publishers since the published in- 
dex of any good newspaper will be a 
“master-key to all newspapers” except 
for matters strictly local and provincial. 

The stumbling block in many offices 
where indexing is attempted, whether by 
cards, folio or otherwise is the forma- 
tion of subject headings. The effort 
usually is to adopt a fixed list according 
to what professional indexers. know as 
subject classification. The trouble with 
this method is..that many items do not 
fall naturally under any chosen heading 
and must. be forced under such as most 


nearly appear to designate them. Also 
it is necessary for the user to be familiar 
with the scheme of classification in order 


readily to find the material for which 
he is searching. P 
One able worker (Gustav V. Lindner), 
has said: “It would be utterly pur- 
poseless to try to adhere to any strictly 
scientific classification of subjects... 


ordinary common sense is a much more 
satisfactory basis for newspaper index- 
ing.’ However, the practice of certain 
elementary conventions recognized by 
expert indexers furnishes a method of 
choosing headings which not only allows 
sufficient latitude for widely varying 
data but also has a regularity of opera- 
tion that is readily grasped by almost 


any one familiar with the use of the 
dictionary or encyclopedia. 
Professional indexers regard their 


field as made up of four principal divi- 
sions: (1) Personal, names of persons ; 
(2) Subjective, embracing all items of 
a subjective nature; (3) Titular, em- 
bracing titles of government departinents 
or officials, of nobility, of books, works 
of art, etc., and (4) Geographical, names 
of countries, their political divisions, etc. 
In practice headings derived from any 
of these divisions may be used alone or, 
often to advantage in combination with 


one or more derived from another as 
sub-headings. 

Thus, instead of being obliged to 
memorize several hundred or thousand 


subject-classifications among which only 
too often the exact one needed is not 
to be found, the indexer may form his 
own subject headings for the matter in 
hand with reasonable assurance of uni- 
formity in the resulting web and pat- 
tern of the index as a whole and any 
one accustomed to the use of diction- 
aries or encyclopedias will be able to 
find his way about in it, in emergency, 
with little if any more difficulty than 
is now and then encountered in those 
labyrinths of learning. It is not meant 
to give the impression that indexing by 
this system is child’s play. It means 
systematic, painstaking work. 

The newspaper sense of the indexer 
will govern to a large extent in his 
selection of subject-headings in which 
he will try to express the idea which 
the item will most likely impress on 
the reader and which the latter will try 
to describe when it is wanted again. 
The use of sub-headings will be dictated 
by variations within the scope of the 
item, and whether a sufficient number 
of such variations occur under the main 
heading to warrant their distribution by 


HEARST, STARTING AGAIN, 
WOULD CHOOSE NEWS- 
PAPER WORK 


ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 

in a letter to the Newspaper 

Club of New York, Ine., this week 

gave his opinion of newspaper work. 
He wrote in part: 

“T am very happy myself to be a 
member of the club—happy to be a 
newspaper man and to be regarded 
as one, and to have the honor of 
association with other newspaper 
men. 

“Newspaper work is the best line 
of work that I know of; and if I had 
my life to live over again, I would 
be a newspaper man and merely try 
to be a better one. 

“T think it is a more important 
business and a more dignified busi- 
ness than we always realize.” 


quicker search. 
the outline of 
should be a 
with an 


this means as a help to 
The sub-entry, that -is 
the nature of the story, 
brief and succinct as possible, 
outside limit of 25 words. 

It is beyond the scope of such an 
article as this to go minutely into the 
construction of subject-headings. ‘The 
principles governing the art and the con- 
ventions observed by indexers, including 
the treatment of prefix and’ suffix titles 
and designations such as “Dr..” ‘‘Col.,” 
PMrsih ie le wandwot isch wnacial 
and linguistic dingbats as “Ap,” “de,” 
“Me-,” ‘“Mac-,” “O’2,” and “von” will 
be found discussed in ‘any one of, several 
manuals of indexing of which probably 
the best in anything like the compass is 
that of George. E. Brown,: F..I. C. 

Once a heading is established “in the 
files the indexer’s memory will follow 
it almost automatically but ‘if’ there is 
any doubt he should verify the exact 
form from previous entries, other wise 
discrepancies will result disastrously in 


filing. Some indexers keep a memoran- 
dum: list of all index entries on their 
desks. The making and care of this, 


however, is apt to consume about as 
much time and energy as is scnined to 
consult the indéx files; 

A good. ground work for eblishme 
the limits of the index is for the man- 
aging editor, news editor, department 
heads and. librarian ‘each to mark several 
successive issties of the paper, say for a 
week, canceling such items as each thinks 
can be safely omitted. A round table 
discussion of reasons for canceling or 
allowing items to starid also will be 
helpful. It is assumed as a matter of 
course that no ordinary advertising, dis- 
play, classified or reading notices will be 
indexed. 

As a partial. guide which experience 
has developed with regard to material 
which may be excluded from the index 
with comparative safety may be men- 
tioned: All ephemeral and encyclopedic 
matter; advance stories of events to take 
place within a few days unless contain- 
ing important distant future dates or 
valuable information not apt to be re- 
peated; Churches, except actual events 
or discussions of denominational or con- 
gregational importance—no routine ser- 
mons or social affairs; Courts, except 
actual news stories—no docket routine or 
minutes; Fashions, except discussions in 
news or editorial columns—no syndicate 
material; Features, only legitimate fea- 
tures of special interest—no daily syndi- 
cate material; Financial and markets, 
only such items as have important bear- 
ing on stories in news columns; Depart- 
mental, such as City News Notes, State 
Brevities, etc., only items of prima facie 
importance; Industrial, only items of 
prima facie importance; Music and Art, 
only bona fide criticism of important 
offerings; Routine, no minutes of munici- 
pal boards or commissions, police courts, 
vital statistics, teal estate transfers, etc. ; 
Society, except actual events of unusual 
importance, club and lodge elections or 
participation in important municipal af- 
fairs; Sports, except actual events of 
championship importance and advance 
notices of distant important dates; 
Theaters, only bona fide reviews: of 
recognized offerings, local interviews 
with important personages and the like. 

This list, as already intimated, is not 
intended as a hard and fast schedule, 
but may be modified to suit the exigen- 
cies or requirements of any ‘particular 
situation or occasion. 


Toronto Telegram 50 Years Old 


The Toronto Evening: Telegrane ~on 


Sunday, April 18, celebrated its: fiftieth 
year of existence: It was founded: on 
April 18, 1876, by the late John Ross 


Robertson. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
Curtain 


NE day at a crowded luncheon in 

the old advertising club on East 
25th street, I happened to find an empty 
seat at a table with a chap I had never 
seen before, ‘haven’t seen since; and do 
not even remember his name. But he 
was one of the old school of ad-men. 

We fell to talking about the old scheme 
days in advertising. We had a lot in com- 
mon. He had been a special edition man, 
a schemer, and knew all the tricks of 
the old game. 

We were drawing comparisons between 
the old. and new order of things, before 
advertising became analyzed, dissected 
and cut into bits by modern theorizing 
minds. 

Today the scientific methods have de- 
stroyed the myths, miracles, mysteries and 
secrets of advertising. Hard facts, cold, 
merciless and dangerous figures have 
taken the place of beautiful, fanciful pic- 
tures painted with colorful words. 

The G’s of the old advertising game— 
gambling, guessing, gifts, gabble, gadding, 
gala, gamesters, gangs, gaudiness, gaiety, 
genius, glitter, graft, grandeur, guts and 
grit of go-getting guys—have been re- 
placed by the modern and mechanical M’s 
of business. 

Perhaps you have heard of these funda- 
mental M’s, such as— methods, money, 
men, media, management, materials, ma- 
chinery, merchandising and markets. 

The old and the new. The old loose 
ways and the modern tight ways. Yet 
your old-time solicitor was more hard- 
boiled than the scientific salesman of to- 
day. 

He possessed that rare quality of sales- 
manship known as strategy. When he 
ran out of ammunition and didn’t want 
the enemy to’ know it, it was strategy to 
keep on firing. He never wanted for 
arguments, even when there were none. 
He used talk, not facts. 

The first steps towards changing the 
old game were market and media in- 
vestigations. I traveled across the long 
bridge of investigations from schemes and 
guess-work to practical facts and figures. 
All effort was directed toward digging 
up figures to prove certain theories were 
facts. d 

Every line of merchandise was given 
the searchlight treatment. Investigators 
were calling from door to door, from 
store to store; asking questions which 
were knocking certain theories into a 
cocked hat. Gangs of investigators in- 
vaded grocery and drug and hardware 
stores, barber and beauty shops, to get 
the facts on the goods they sold. What 
were the best sellers, and why did people 
buy them? What kind of advertising 
brought the most customers? _ 

These questions were putting guess- 
work to rout, and knocking theories sky 
high. 

The idea was to get down to bed rock. 
Like the prospecting miner, pan the gravel 
of advertising-dope to get the gold-data. 
Nothing was left to the imagination. In 
large cities where the people didn’t be- 
lieve bees made honey it was proven. 

Hives of bees with glass fronts were 
put in grocery windows. The swarm of 
bees working on a comb in full view of 
everyone proved that honey was a prod- 
uct of bees. And these bees were alive 
too. I ought to know. One stung me 
when we were putting them in the win- 
dows. 

There wasn’t any scheme or guesswork 
about an exhibit of bees—it was a prac- 
tical demonstration of the new trend in 
advertising. ‘The way to make people 
believe was to give them the facts—or 
bees. 
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Trait BLAZERS of ADVERTISING 


Over The Bridge of Statistics 


COPY RIGHT 


All at once everyone seemed to come 
from the state of Army Mules. It was 
that way with every idea in advertising. 
Plans were carefully gone over with a 
fine tooth comb to pick out any tricks 
or guessing spots. 


States were chopped up into hunks, city 
markets were divided into sections and 
analyzed; rent-paying capacity was shown 
to determine buying power; data and in- 
formation gathered was used to direct 
advertisers how to spend their money. 
Salesmanagers were told where, when and 
how to put in their hard licks; how to 
reach customers quickly without wasting 
time or money. Scientific methods and 
efficiency were dominant. 


Everything along the line had to yield 
to this merciless system of analysis. It 
dug into populations, rents, buyers, na- 
tionalities, retail stores, ratings, news- 
paper circulations and the attitude of mer- 
chants towards advertised goods. In 
short, guesswork. was so_ thoroughly 
eliminated that the theory that advertising 
pays became a hard fact. 


The grasshopper solicitor ceased to hop. 
He had to change his easy flow of 
theoretical talk to words such as modern 
merchandising, charts, maps, lists, guaran- 
teed distribution, proven circulation, 
analyzed markets. 


There was no secret or mystery about 
advertising. It was out in the open. 

The loud-talking space-salesman, with 
nothing to say but words, passed out of 
the picture. Either that or he had to 
change his vocabulary; playing with 
words that meant something and which 
could be backed up with maps, charts 
and figures. 

With the coming of the analytical era 
passed out the schemes, tricks premiums 
and free gifts of the old days. It was no 
longer necessary to fool or trick people 
into buying. They didn’t have to buy 
a rocking chair or a bowl of gold fish to 
get-a can of baking powder or sack of 
flour. 

Inferior goods could no longer be ad- 
vertised in the same words as good mer- 
chandise. Wild-catters, loan sharks, 
patent medicine fakers, and all the old 
objectionable gamesters had played their 
last card. 

Advertising men who had made a mys- 
tery out of advertising now became in- 
vestigators, service and promotion men. 

Instead of fooling retailers with free 
deals, schemes and cut prices, manu- 
facturers started to obtain the good will 
and support of merchants. The catch- 
word in trade circles was “co-operation,” 
and the idea back of all advertising was 
to educate and render valuable assistance 
in selling goods. 

But the old hardened, hunger-seasoned, 
experienced schemer had a good founda- 
tion for a quick training in the new mer- 
chandising methods. 

The sunlight had been let in; and this 
bright light of publicity had rung down 
the curtain on the old colorful show. 


CHAPTER XLV 
Over the Bridge of Statistics 


UT of the clever schemes and excit- 
ing gambling games; out‘ of costly 
euess-advertising of the past, has come 
a new profession, a dignified profession, 
founded on “Truth In Advertising.” 
This new profession is based not alone 
on the art and science of printed, pic- 
tured and painted salesmanship, but on 
the basis of winning the confidence of the 
public, and keeping it. 
Today, advertising copy is built en- 
tirely around selling ideas—the kind of 
tested and proven ideas which catch the 
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eye, hold the attention arouse the in- 
terest, and obtain immediate action. 

Through the force and importance of 
TRUTH in present day advertising, con- 
sumer preference and acceptance of cer- 
tain products and services had been cre- 
ated. The great factor of TRUTH has 
established the confidence of the public 
in advertising. Good will, valued at mil- 
lions of dollars, product and service pres- 
tige of tremendous value, increase in vol- 
ume of sales and greater profits in all 
markets have been brought about through 
the changing of advertising from a 
“game” to a profession. 

Out of the chaos of wild schemes and 
turbulent ideas has come sane common- 
sense advertising and selling methods. 

But trail blazing was necessary in ad- 
vertising to reach the fertile fields and 
mountains of gold, just as the covered- 
wagon pioneers were required to open up 
the West to bring about our present great 
national prosperity. 

As I have looked backward in writing 
the preceding chapters, and attempted to 
paint a picture of the schemes, ideas 
and events which have transformed the 
game of advertising into a profession, 
across the highway of my memory has 
moved the most colorful pageant otf 
our times. 

Men of the advertising world today 
who received their training in the Hard- 
Knock College of trail blazing experience 
are not old men by any means. 

This great change in advertising haé all 
taken place in the last 25 years, a period 
of amazing development in ideas and 
literature and art in advertising. 

The men who have not learned to en- 
joy moments by living again in the past 
have not a well balanced capacity for 
looking forward to greater creations and 
inventions in advertising and selling. 

Many of the old colorful schemes of 
the past have popped up in my memory 
through exchanging reminiscences with 
the other advertising men who have ad- 
ventured and romanced along the great 
highways of publicity. 

The past quarter of a century in ad- 
vertising has been its most changeable 
and yenturesome period. Big ideas have 
jumped into the limelight and just as 
quickly have died an ignoble death. 

It is a period rich in picturesque his- 
tory; there has been exciting and pas- 
sionate shouting of headlines and_pic- 
tures; comedy and tragedy in results; 
brilliant and glittering dreams of gold 
gone to smash; house-top shouting of bum 
wares that has died away into a whisper 
of shame. As memory pictured all those 
chapters of colorful romance and adven- 
ture in the old advertising game, out of 
the dim shadows has crept a history that 
will never be repeated—not in the great 
dignified profession of advertising. 

Never again will we ride a bicycle and 
toss advertising hand-bills into front yards 
—mnever again will we carry a ladder and 
hammer for tacking Old Dr. Clark’s Oil 
of Arnica signs on telegraph poles; never 
again will we see advertising that exploits 
falkes and false values, that pictures dudes 
and dandies in peg-top trousers and 
square shoulders, with shiny decorative 
buttons for $7.50. 

No, the old scheme days have gone out 
of style just as the bicycle, the fancy 
suit, the foolish songs—“There’ll Be a 
Hot Time,” “After the Ball,” “You Can’t 
Slide Down My Cellar Door,” “Down 
Went McGinty”—have gone the way of 
the browned page in memory’s album. 

Now we have such things as “Basic 
Facts,” “Fundamental Principles,” “An- 
alysis of Markets and Products,” “Visual- 
ization,” “Common Acceptance,” and hun- 


dreds of other such nailing-down factors, 
that the old game of taking chances on 
this or that has been crowded out in the 
cold. 

We are familiar with such phrases 
as “Truth in Advertising,” “Close Co- 
operation,” which stand for present day 
ideals, ideals which will not permit false 
and misleading advertising to exist. 

Hokum in business and hokum in ad- 
vertising cannot stand the spot light glare 
of the great universal cry of “Truth In 
Advertising.” 

It is not only bad ethics, but also very 
bad business to try to get by on the fool- 
the-people basis. Truth in advertising is 
the policeman of the public. 

Advertisers cannot exist as one-time 
sellers. It is regular customers, satis- 
fied clients and permanent consistent cam- 
paigns based on truthful statements which 
make good business and continued busi- 
ness possible. Even good advertising 
will not sell a bad article twice. 

With the injection of truth in adver- 
tising came better living conditions and 
a greater desire to buy more of the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. 

Truthful advertising alone is tolerated 
because advertising has become national- 
ized. The same ideas and truths are 
spread uniformly over our country. 
Truth in advertising is keeping business 
clean. 

National advertising has become such 
a tremendous force for enlightenment and 
education that today fake schemes do not 
even flourish in out-of-the-way places. 
Business follows truth in the printed 
word. 

There are no obscure spots on our map 
today, national advertising goes into the 
smallest as well as the largest newspapers 
spreading its light. 

Advertising messages of national import 
emanate from the same source, the source 
of successful manufacturers whose busi- 
ness continues to grow because they have 
told the truth about their products and 
service. 

Advertising has become a national force 
because Truth itself has been the basic 
element in this force. Without this im- 
portant factor advertising would lose its 
hold on the national consciousness over 
night. 

_ The reason it pays any national adver- 
tiser to place his message in thousands 
of newspapers and tell his story to mil- 
lions of people at one time everywhere 
is because these millions are ready to be- 
lieve that message. 

Years and years of trail blazing in ad- 
vertising has resulted in all that is un- 
sound and unworthy being cast out. 

In the language of the street the Old 
Advertising Game is both “down and out,” 
existing only in the fading pages of mem- 
ory’s scrapbook. 


The End 


COOK SUCCEEDS WOODBURY —__ 


Scripps-Howard Executive Takes Post 
of Late Columbus Citizen Editor 


E. E. Cook, editor-in-chief of the” 
Scripps-Howard newspapers of Ohio — 
succeeds. Howard Woodbury, whose ~ 
death occurred March 1, as editor of 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen, a member 
of the Scripps-Howard Ohio Group. 

In assuming the editorship of the Citi- 
zen Mr. Cook retains his present position. 
While Mr. Cook will be located at Col-— 
umbus, headquarters of the Ohio-Sctipps- __ 
Howard newspapers will be miantained | 
and continued in Cleveland under his | 
direction. oe 
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Greatest Six Months’ Circulation 


Editor & Publisher RO ton Asp rat Po Seu? 9.916 


LARA 


Average Ever Attained In Michigan, 
Week Days or Sunday 


333,802 


SUNDAYS 


The intrinsic merit of The Detroit News as a good home 
newspaper which any member of the family may read, has 
achieved for it the greatest circulation yet known in 
Michigan journalism. Leading in circulation constantly 
for years, The Detroit News has kept pace with the ever 
increasing growth of the city, proving that not only is 
The News the preferred medium of the older and more 
Settled sections of Detroit’s population, but that it is also 


the newspaper selected for home reading by every new 


Greatest Increase Week Days or Sundays, 


303,598 


WEEK DAYS 


SIX DAYS 


accretion of population. 


The thorough coverage of the 
Detroit field which has won for The News the advertising 
leadership of America again and again, has thus been main- 
tained for more than half a century. Detroit is therefore 
more than ever a one paper city thoroughly covered by 
The Detroit News. In fact, no other city of Detroit’s size 
or larger is so thoroughly covered by one newspaper as 
Detroit is by The News. 


of Any Detroit Paper During the Six 


Months Ending March 31, Compared With the Same Six Months of a Year Ago 


Not only did The Detroit News attain the greatest circulation hitherto known in 
Michigan, but it performed a unique and difficult achievement for a newspaper already lead- 


ing greatly in circulation by showing the 


greatest increases week days or Sundays of all 


Detroit newspapers. During the six months ending March 31, it increased 36,124 in Sunday 


circulation, and 24,407 in weekday circulation. 


Increases Also In Advertising 


During 1925 The Detroit News led all other large metropolitan newspapers in advertising, 
repeating its achievement of 1924. During the first three months of 1926, however, The News 
surpassed even this great mark with an increase of 673,078 lines over the same period of a 
year ago. 


News Leads 


Paper Local 
Newest 0k snl 5 tA 1.164) 
PATA Ce RN Na ere 2,017,470 
erarVieds 4"... ont e 1,865,416 


in All Divisions of 


Comparison for First 3 Months 1926 in Agate Lines 


National Classified Total 
1,250,172 1,848,308 | 8,239,644 
1,194,802 1,139,600 | 4,351,812 

732,340* 517,244 | 3,115,000* 


*Including 116,620 lines American Weekly. 
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The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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LETTERS FROM 


Editor & Publisher 


OUR READERS 


“Better and Better” 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER :—So deep is our 
appreciation of what your publication 
means to the newspaper publisher, espe- 
cially in the preparation of data for his 
information and guidance, we cannot re- 
frain from writing to you an unsolicited 
letter of commendation. 

Regardless of how small a daily one 
may be publishing, it appears to us that 
Fpitor & PusLisHer would be indis- 
pensable. 

Just so long as you continue to make 
your paper as interesting and helpful as 
it is today, you may count on the News- 
Democrat being a regular subscriber, and 
let us say here that it gets better and 
better all the time. 

Again assuring you of our appreciation 
of your publication, we are 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. LAcKEy, 
Advertising Manager, 
Paducah (Ky.) News-Democrat. 


Public Relations Course Explained 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: I am certain it was 
through no intention on your part, but the 


headlines over your story about our course in 
Public Relations almost completely misrepre- 
sented the course. It is not a course in “press 
agentry” at all. . ; 

Tt is really a broad study of the relations 
between business and the public, and has, in 
large part, nothing whatever to do with news- 
paper publicity. Tt deals at length with the 


basic business policies that make for good public 
relations and the importance of, such policies, 
the proper training and handling of employees 
for the promotion of good will, and other such 
subjects. 

And when it does touch on newspaper pub- 
licity, nothing is made clearer than that any- 
thing like space grabbing—which is what you 
and I and all newspaper people mean by press 
agentry—is the very opposite of good public 
relations work. j ‘ 

There is in Chicago a large public service 
corporation from which just a few years ago 
it was practically impossible for a reporter to 
get any essential information, and which now 
employs a capable man to see that every reporter 
gets all the information he wants. This man 
has never asked a newspaper to print anything. 
He has only supplied what the editors or re- 
porters wanted, or what from his experience 
he believed they would want, if they knew of it. 
And far from supplying only ‘favorable’ in- 
formation—which is the expression you use in 
the second deck of your head, the quotes being 
yours, and by which I take it you mean some 
Sort of biased or incorrect information—he 
recognizes that that_would smash all his useful- 
ness to any one. He helps the papers to get 
whatever they want to know about the business: 
those are his instructions. 

I have never heard any newspaper man 
object to his services. His work, as Deseetat; 
is the real thing in public relations work, so 
far as such work has to do with publicity. 
And this is the only sort of publicity that w¢ 
teach. 

I believe you will be glad to have 
facts and to give them to your readers, 

ALFRED PITTMAN, 
Medill School of Journalism 


Northwestern University. 


these 


“More Valuable Each Week”’ 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: Accept my appre- 
ciation of the series on journalism schools. 
have read each article with interest and profit. 

Eprror & PUBLISHER is becoming more valu- 
able each week; I don’t see how a teacher of 
journalism can get along without it. 


A, L. H1ccrInBOTHAM, 


University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


Copy Writing Service 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: You hit the nail on 
the head in an editorial which apeared on April 
3, entitled “ 3usiness Copy Writers, in which 
the need for supplying the local merchant with 
copy service is pointed out. . ae 

The writer, a display man of several years 
standing. has always deplored the fact that the 
majority of publishers do not realize the value 
of an advertising solicitor who has a good 
knowlege of advertising and the ability to write 
good copy. Too many publishers employ high- 
pressure salesmen who go around with a club, 
selling space instead of selling the merchants 
increased business by the proper handling of 
their advertising. : i¥ 

A good knowledge ot advertising, and an 
ability, born of love tor the work, for creating 
really effective copy are prized possessions 0 
the writer. ‘Time and again this knowledge and 
abilitv, pitted against hard-hititne salesman tac- 
tics. has proved its superiority in many ways. 

Show an advertiser you can get him more 
business and you win his confidence. Give him 
ideas that* you know have heen successful el-e- 
where and vou havehis whole-hearted s1n ort. 
Show him that you are as anxious for him to 


get results as he is himself and he will consult 
with you and even seek your advice. 

_In the writer’s experience of urnishing adyer- 
tising service to merchants he has often been 
taken into the confidence cf men who had never 
been known to talk about their business to 
other members of the staff and were generally 
regarded as hard-to-get-at accounts. It is won- 
derful how much easier it is to obtain advertis- 
ing if the solicitor ceases to sell space and offers 
the advertiser something that smacks of a live 
business proposition, 

In the writer’s experience of furnishing adver- 
ment each solicitor should be equipped with a 
good knowledge of advertising and the ability 
to write copy. Salesmanship is secondary, be- 
cause a man having such knowledge and ability 
would have the arguments at hand necessary to 
put over his proposition and, once the confidence 
of the advertiser is won, the rest is compara- 
tively easy. 

Tt is the writer’s opinion that copy service 
should not be paid for but be part and parcel 
of the service rendered by the newspaper. In- 
creased revenue will soon pay for the additional 
outlay occasioned by the hiring of more com- 
petent help, and show a substantial profit, too. 

Until copy service is rendered by all news- 
papers, millions of dollars will continue to be 
wasted by merchants in foolish advertising, and 
many more millions will still remain unspent by 
merchants who do not know how to advertise, 
and therefore don’t. HAROLD NUTTALL, 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard Star. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Maj. E. B. Stahlman 


the last months of the Civil War 


ie 

I there came from the mountains of 
West Virginia, a lame, slim stripling of 
a boy, seeking work to aid a widowed 
mother. 

Near Gallatin, Tenn., Morgan’s raiders 
had swept down and left behind a wrecked 
railroad tunnel. 

Carrying cross ties was the job he got 
there, a heavy burden for a boy. 

From a private car Albert Fink, general 
manager of the road, called to him, “You 
are too small to do this work, boy.” 

“T was hired to do a man’s work and 
I will,” said the boy and he went on. 

The boy was Edward Bushrod Stahl- 
mani. 

There was the perfect setting for one 
of those stories that so seldom come true. 

Could Albert Fink have looked ahead 
through the years he would have seen this 
slim boy vice-president of the road for 
which he began at carrying cross ties. 

Today Middle Tennessee bears the im- 
print of his character and his hands. In 
the biulding of that rich section of the 
state no man had more to do than he. 

It was significant that he began im- 
provement. His first work was that of 
repair. 

He developed the resources of the state. 
He introduced coal for domestic consump- 
tion. The people’s fight was and is his. 

His climb to vice-president of the road 
was spectacular. He could have gone on 
and on in that field, but he left it to better 
serve his state. 

For more than 30 years, Maj. Stahl- 
man’s paper, the Nashville Banner, has 
waged a constant fight for right. 


for April 24, 1926 


His paper recently brought about a 
ereat state-wide “Know Tennessee” con- 
test. 

The state was just beginning when the 
slim, lame boy was hired to do a man’s 
work. Today he is a distinguished figure. 
His snowy white hair, his face, wherein 
the fingers of time have written the story 
of effort crowned with success not with- 
out sacrifice, is known to thousands. A 
great building bears his name, but his 
efforts for his state are greater monu- 
ments. 


’ 


Chicago Agency Moves 


_The Osten Advertising Corporation, 
Chicago, will be located in the Jewelers’ 
Building after May 1. 


Publisher’s Body Found 


The body of John M. Francis, publisher 
of the Troy Times, drowned when his 


HIGH SCHOOL PAPER SERV- 
ING IOWA TOWN 


FEW weeks ago the Linn Grove 

(la.) Independent, a weekly, 
the only one in the community, 
suspended because of lack of reve- 
nue. The high school pupils, who 
had been issuing a school paper, 
have enlarged that publication to 
eight pages and are now supplying 
the community newspaper needs, 
soliciting ads and extending their 
editorial scope to cover community 
and county events. b 


dollars. 
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Daily 53,000 


by Rail, Read and Sea 


Bound for Florida 


Continues Unabated 


There is no slackening of traffic to Florida 


The Clyde Line recently added three new steam- 
ers to their New York-Jacksonville fleet, and 
also signed contracts for two more vessels. 


Railroad expansion programs for the current 
year involve an expenditure of millions of 
Additional rolling stock and extension 
of routes are urgently needed. 


The St. Johns River Bridge automobile tolls are 
steadily increasing month by month. 


There is no slackening of traffic to Florida. 


WacHonidanimcsunton 


FIRST IN CITY AND STATE CIRCULATION 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS IN FLORIDA 


boat was swamped in a squall while duck 
hunting last October, was recovered Mone 
day. The body was found by searcher 
following the break-up of the ice 6 
Mound Lake, N. Y. aq 


PULITZER ENTERS HOSPITAL — 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Publisher Hay-' 
ing Eyes Treated at Johns Hopkins ~ 


Joseph Pulitzer, president of the Pulit- 
zer Publishing Company and editor of” 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has entered’ 
the Eye Institute of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital for treatment. Whether af 
operation is necessary has not been de- 
termined, but it was stated that Mry 
Pulitzer will remain in the hospital several 
days. : 

Two weeks ago Mr. Pulitzer married 
Miss Elizabeth Edgar of St. Louis and 
started on a three weeks’ wedding trip. 
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MULHERN JOINS N. Y. TELEGRAM 


Brooklyn Eagle Classified Manager 
Takes Similar Post in Manhattan 


The New York Telegram this week 
announced the appointment of T. F. Mul- 
hern as classified advertising manager. 

Mulhern, for the past 17 years, has been 
connected with the Brooklyn Eagle, setv- 
ing in both circulation and classified de- 
partments, and for the past three years 
has been manager of classified. 

He is a member of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Classified Advertising 
Managers’ Association, Newman Club, 


Delta Sigma Pi and Brooklyn Advertis- 
ing Club. 
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The Greatest Quantity 
of Quality 


The average net paid daily and Sunday 
circulation of The New York Times as 
reported to the Post Office Department 
for the six months ended March uk 
1926, was 392,695 copies. This total is 
a gain of 10,690 over the average of 
382,005 for the six months ended 
September 30, 1925. 


The New York Times appeals to intelli- 
gent, thinking persons. The accuracy, 
the completeness and the value of its 
news have established The Times as the 
preferred newspaper of the highest 
quality of readers of New York City, 
and have given it unmatched local and 
national prestige. In quantity plus 
character of circulation The Times is 
first among newspapers. 


The Times is newspaper leader in the 
greatest market in the world. In the 
volume and high character of advertis- 
ing The Times is unrivaled. 


In 1925 The Times published 28 200,444 


Che New Pork Cimes. 


agate lines of advertising, a new high 
record, a gain of 1,916,520 lines over the 
total of 1924, and an excess of 10,963,382 
lines over the second New York 
newspaper. 


In three months of this year The New 
York Times published 7,481,592 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain of 776,330 
over the volume of the corresponding 
period of 1925, and an excess over the 


second New York newspaper of 
2,829,046 lines. 


Next to the number and the quality of 
its readers, the censorship exercised by 
The New York Times over the adver- 
tising submitted for its columns has 
contributed to its leadership. The 
Times declines more advertising than 
any other newspaper; The Times pro- 
tects its readers and honest advertisers 
by this careful censorship, and the con- 
fidence thus established is a powerful 
advertising asset. 
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IGNORANCE, CARELESSNESS, SHYSTER 
LAWYERS CHIEF LIBEL FACTORS 


News Ban on Troublesome Attorneys Suggested by Bristol Pub- 
lisher—Discusses Phases of Libelous Publication 


By C. J. HARKRADER 


Vice-President, Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) 
I WANT to thank Eprror & PUBLISHER 

for Philip Schuyler’s articles on the 
subject of libel. 

Three factors are responsible for nearly 
all the libel suits against newspapers. 
They are: first, ignorance of laws: of 
libel on the part of editors and reporters , 
second, the element of carelessness; and 
the third, and probably the most prolific 
cause, cheap-skate lawyers. 

Dissemination of information such as is 
contained in Schuyler’s articles will help 
the situation by causing editors to ex- 
ercise more care and to handle their news 
with a knowledge of what constitutes 
libel and what to do in event they print 
a libel. It may also cause them to be 
more careful by stressing the danger and 
peril of libel suits. It is hard to get at 
the third cause—the shyster lawyer. In 
many towns and cities there are one or 
two lawyers who habitually stir up libel 
litigation. My observation is that except 
in rare cases a high class practitioner 
will not recommend a libel action. When 
victims of libels go to the average law- 
yer of standing the latter, as a rule, seeks 
a retraction and when it is fully and freely 
given and where the publication was not 
inspired by actual malice, the case ends. 

My idea is that the shyster lawyer 
given to bringing libel suits without real 
merit should be barred from the news- 
paper columns. His name should never 
appear in the newspaper’s column in any 
complimentary way or in any other way 
that can possibly be avoided. It is not 
necessary to broadcast your motive but 
simply have his name omitted. I know an 
editor who put this ban on a troublesome 
lawyer. I was in his office when the 
city editor brought in a list of pall bearers 
in which the lawyer’s name appeared. 
The editor hesitated a moment and then 
gave instructions that the entire list be 
omitted. The offending lawyer will soon 
discern the reason and if it does not work 
a change of heart with him it will be a 
deterrent to others. A person who stirred 
up litigation and profited in the fruits 
was guilty at common law of the offense 
of champerty and was punished for his 
crime. 

Ninety-five per cent of those who bring 
libel suits are really not seeking vindica- 
tion but merely see a chance for a little 
easy money by mulcting the newspaper 
in damages. Those who sutfer most by 
libel almost never bring a suit but are 
content with retraction. I cite a case in 
point. Many newspapers last December 
published a wire story sent out from 
Morgantown, W. Va., to the effect that 
Homer Rodeheaver, the Billy Sunday 
singer, was in jail there for causing the 
death of a boy by giving him poison 
whiskey. It was one of the worst possible 
libels. It had no foundation in fact. No 
person could be more damaged by such 
a story than a man in Rodeheaver’s posi- 
tion who had attained fame and fortune by 
purporting to live a life free from such 
conduct. On the other hand no two men 
in the country have received more free 
publicity than Rodeheaver and Sunday. 
Rodeheaver was undoubtedly damaged by 
having such a story broadcast from one 
end of the country to the other but he 
never thought of libel suits. He could 
have recovered damage and probably sub- 
stantial damage, from every newspaper 
that printed it. The libelous story was as 
follows: 


“Morgantown, W. Va., Dec. 21.—Homer 
Rodeheaver, former member of the party of 
Evangelist ‘‘Billy’ Sunday, and Joe Lawson 
were placed in jail here tonight by Morgantown 
officers, charged with causing the death of 
Andrew Matthews, aged 22, by giving him 
poisonous liquor. 

“Tt is stated that Matthews and a companion 
helped Rodeheaver and Lawson to get their 
stalled car out of a mudhole, and on leaving 
Rodeheaver gave the man some liquor for help- 
ing him. Complete details regarding Matthews’ 
death are not known tonight, but shortly after 
he drank the liquor he became ill and died in 


Heraid-Courier and News-Bulletin. 


a short time. Whether his companion drank 
any of the liquor is not known. 

“Rodeheaver is one of the country’s well 
known singers and for some time was a member 
of the “Billy” Sunday party. He was also in 
the Sunday band, playing the trombone.” 

Now the surprise is that this story 
ever got started because every news editor 
knows that Billy Sunday does not have a 
band and that Homer Rodeheaver does not 
play in a band. I do not claim any su- 
perior judgment but I stamped the story 
as a fake when I saw it. In my judg- 
ment it would have done Rodeheaver 
infinitely more damage to have sued the 
newspapers than any damage sustained 
by the false publication. Yet in the case 
of a man known from coast to coast 
he is no doubt injured in the minds of 
many people who will never know the 
story was false. 

The element of malice enters largely 
into libel suits and must be shown to ob- 
tain vindictive damages. In a libel suit 


the plaintiff almost invariably asks for 
actual damages and then an equal sum as 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
William F. Rogers 


ILLIAM F. ROGERS, advertising 

manager of the Boston Transcript, 
doesn’t talk much about himself. One 
must have followed him and his career 
with the Transcript over 25 years to know 
what has occupied him. He has seen the 
volume of advertising carried by his news- 
paper doubled and the rates more than 
trebled, without methods which would not 
conform to the Transcript’s conserva- 
tive standards. 
_ He has been chairman of the committee 
in charge of the Bureau of Advertising 
for many years and the bureau has been 
entirely reorganized and expanded under 
his direction. He was president of the 
Advertising Club of Boston for some 
years and led its delegation to London 
in 1924. Another presidency which fell 
to him’ for two terms was that of the 
Sales Managers Club of Boston. 

In less serious field’s he has led and 
been the moving spirit in the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, which has a membership 
of more than 4,000 with headquarters 
in Boston and a magnificent clubhouse on 
Beacon Hill. 

And, in the hours he spent at home, he 
has been for several years Moderator of 
the town of South Braintree, executing 
the duties which usually are the Mayor’s 
in larger communities. 

His only business connection prior to 
that with the Transcript made a quarter 
century ago, was service for two years 
with the Youth’s Companion. 
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exemplary damages, the latter formerly 
known to the English common law as 
“smart money” and intended to punish the 
offender. Unless changed by statute, every 
false, or defamatory publication implies 
legal malice. Legal malice is not actual 
malice but in most states the court in- 
structs the jury in such cases that malice 
is to be inferred from the publication. 
Only the truth of the publication can be 
plead in bar of recovery. It is a perfect 
defense but is a hazardous one if not made 
out. Retraction, absence of real malice, 
care shown by the newspaper in making 
inquiry before publication and other fact- 
ors in favor of the defendant may be put 
in evidence in mitigation of damages but 
not in bar of the recovery. In most 
states, unless the common law is changed 
by statute, the plaintiff starts with a prima 
facie case. The chicken-thief is clothed 
by law with the presumption of innocence 
and this mantle clings to him until he is 
convicted by a court of last resort. Not 
so with the editor. Legal malice is pre- 
sumed from a false or defamatory publi- 
cation or one unjustly imputing crime. 
Confessions of persons accused of crime, 
especially when given through detectives, 
should be received with great caution by 
newspapers. They are often loaded with 
dynamite. Any story imputing crime or 
calculated to hold another up to ridicule or 
contempt, should be scrutinized. Better be 
safe than sorry. Libel suits are expensive 
and a reflection upon the profession. 
Editors should inform themselves and 
inform their reporters on the laws of libel. 
In some states even a police court blotter, 
when correctly reported, is no protection 
to a newspaper if it develops that a mis- 
take has been made by the Justice or his 


clerk, This is not true in courts of rec- 
ord. The word “alleged” is really an ag- 
gravation of a libel instead of a defense 
or even mitigation. It indicates that the 
newspaper did not even consider the rights 
of the subject enough to investigate. “It 
is stated” and “reported” are in the same 
category. 
damage results, the newspaper is liable. 

Special statutes to mitigate the rigid 
common law of libel have been adopted 


in some states and in some states they. 


have been declared unconstitutional and 
void. Where we have freedom of the 
press we must have responsibility for the 
wrongful exercise of this privilege. The 
disposition of juries has been, in the main, 
toward fairness and justice to the news 
papers. They are disposed to deal lightly 
where care has been exercised beforehand 
and where everything possible has been 
done to make amends. The special libel 
statutes sought by newspapers in nearly 
every state and already obtained in some 
states, may help some but these statutes 
can only deal with the element of ex- 
emplary damages or “smart money.” I 
doubt if any statute that takes away from 
the citizen or in any way restricts or 
clogs his right to recover actual damages 
growing out of a false, defamatory and 
libelous publication is constitutional or 
based upon elementary justice. 


Charles H. S. Brown Dead 


Charles H. S. Brown, 51, senior founder 
of Brown Brothers, news and commercial 
photographers, New York, died at his 
New York home, April 14. He was 
widely known in newspapers and maga- 
zine circles. 
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If the “report” is untrue and 
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COMPLETE FEATURE 
COVERAGE THRU 
_ NEA SERVICE 


- NEA Full Service clients find it unnecessary 
to buy anything outside. 


f 


Everything in features from one source 
eliminates worry and reduces costs. 


Newspapers holding the valuable NEA 
franchise are in possession of an asset apprais- 
able at many thousands of dollars. 


NEA with the largest reader following in 
the world has materially helped over 800 
papers to increase and hold circulation. 


NEA has its usual exhibit in the Waldorf 
Astoria during the A. N. P. A. Convention. 


Color Comics ready-print or in mat form. 


Exclusive territorial rights---no contract to sign. 


NEA SERVICE, Inc., 


MAIN OFFICE 
1200 West Third Street Cleveland, Ohio 


(4) The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service 
Backed by 33 Years’ Experience. 
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CARTOON RECALLED BY DAVIS 


Artist, Working for New York Evening Mail, Spent Day with 
“T. R.”—Then Originated Famous Slogan: ‘‘He’s 
Good Enough For Me.” 


OBERT H. DAVIS, member of the 

Munsey Company executive board, 
writing in his column in the New York 
Sun, April 6, recalled the genesis of 
Homer Davenport’s most celebrated car- 
toon. The cartoon, showing Uncle Sam 
standing behind Theodore Roosevelt, his 
left hand resting affectionately on the 
latter’s shoulder, has been acknowledged 
the greatest vote-making picture in Am- 
erican political history. 

It was captioned simply: 
Enough for Me.” Mr. 
story as follows: 

“During the two McKinley administra- 
tions there appeared in the Hearst news- 
papers a series of cartoons showing 
Mark Hanna wearing an ill-fitting suit 
upon which the dollar mark served as 
the sole pattern. The President was pre- 
sented as a little boy toddling along in 
the wake of the money power, otherwise 
The Trusts. Homer Davenport of Sil- 
vertown, Oregon, was the artist who first 
fitted the great Ohio dictator with the 
symbol of the $ $ $ §$. 

“After the assassination of McKinley 
in Buffalo, Theodore Roosevelt, Vice- 
President, became the President, finished 
out the term and was nominated by the 
Republican party to succeed himself. 
Davenport in the meantime having re- 
nounced his Democratic allegiance, was 
invited to join the staff of the Evening 
Mail a few months prior to the election in 
1904. I happened to be the intermediary 
through whom the overtures were made. 
The whole transaction consumed not more 
than twenty-four hours. Still in my pos- 
session is the agreement upon which 
Davenport took up his pen for Roose- 
velt and his policies. Here it is, terms 
and all: 


“THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. 
June 28, 1904. 


“He’s Good 
Davis told the 


Homer Davenport, Esq., 

Morris Plains, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir: Agreeable to our conversation 
of to-day I hereby accept your proposition 
to draw cartoons for the Evening Mail 
exclusively until January 1st, 1905, for the 
sum of $25,000 (Twenty-five Thousand), 
payable as follows: 

$5,000 payable July 1, 1904. 

$5,000 payable July 15, 1904. 

The remainder by November ist, 1904, 
and in installments at your pleasure. 

It is also agreed that the originals of 
said cartoons shall be regarded as your 
property and delivered to you on your 
request. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Henry L, STopparp, 

Pres. Mail and Express Co. 


Witness: Rosert H. Davis. 


Accepted: 


(Signed) Homer Davenport. 


“Within a few days after this alliance 
was made Davenport called on the Rough 
Rider, who had on numberless occasions 
felt the sharp prick of the cartoonist. 
That meeting, the details of which were 
arranged by William Loeb, Jr., secretary 
to the President, was held at Oyster Bay. 

“Davenport,” snapped T. R., ‘you 
have thrown a great many snowballs at 
me with rocks in them. I didn’t duck 
them all but it was a fair fight and I 
have no criticism. Is it really a fact that 
you have cut loose from the Democratic 
party ?’ 

“Well in my home town up Oregon 
way I’m pledged to stand by some of the 
boys,’ answered Davenport, sharpening a 
lead pencil through force of habit. ‘How- 
ever, | am of the opinion and have been 
for some time, that you are the man who 
should be the next President of the 
United States. I’m for you. That’s as 
far as I am willing to go at present.’ 

“We'll go together,’ was Roosevelt’s 
retort. ‘How are you with an ax? Loeb 
and I are getting into condition for the 
approaching campaign. We do a good 
deal of wood chopping these days.’ 

“*T’m better with a hammer,’ said Day- 
enport 


““We’re not building anything this 
afternoon’ said T. R., carrying out the 
analogy. ‘Something is coming down. 
It’s bully exercise.’ 

“Davenport soon found himself swing- 
ing an ax in the forest adjacent to Saga- 
more Hill. He and the Rough Rider 


R. H. Davis 


felled a dead chestnut tree and stripped 
its limbs, after which they took to the 
cool waters of Oyster Bay, ran a foot 
race, boxed a few rounds, walked five 
miles and dressed for dinner. It was a 
inion of kindred souls, at which Roose- 
velt revealed all his plans for the ap- 
proaching battle of the ballots. Secretary 
Loeb said afterward that he had never 
yeen present at a meeting where T. R. 
aad so completely discarded the speech 
of diplomacy and thrown the cards on the 
table with a comparative stranger, who 
nad in the past been an avowed and pow- 
erful enemy. 

“*Fe’s the most convincing man I ever 
met,’ Davenport told Loeb as they were 
driving to the depot that night. ‘I never 
saw such sincerity and energy. He 
knocked me off my feet with his Ameri- 
canism. No man can talk with him and 
not be impressed. I don’t see how any 
other man can beat him. I’ve been rack- 
ing my brains all afternoon trying to get 
an idea for an opening cartoon. I want 
to put one out that will go with a bang. 
What is needed is a cartoon that speaks 
for the nation, a cartoon with a short 
caption that will fit the American tongue. 
Say, I wish he would talk to the people 
as he talked to me— 

““He will and the people will listen,’ 
interpolated Loeb, adding with the pre- 
caution of an old campaigner, ‘but like all 
independent self-reliant men, he has a full 
set of enemies. Don’t forget that.’ 

““Fnemies? Of course. But so far as 
I am concerned he’s good enough for 
me. 

“With that observation 
lapsed into silence. Presently he spoke 
again: ‘He’s good enough for me. 
That’s it! I’ve got the idea for my car- 
toon. Ill do one tonight as soon as I 
get back to New York.’ 

“The whistle echoed in the distance. 
Davenport, somewhat excited, tumbled out 
of the carriage, shouting to Loeb as he 
climbed aboard the train: . ‘Watch the 
Evening Mail this week. I’ve got it!’ 

“He arrived back in New York at 
midnight and immediately went to work. 
The following day there appeared on the 
front page what has since come to be 
acknowledged as the greatest vote-making 
cartoon in all America’s political history. 
It showed a full length picture of Uncle 


Davenport 
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PRESIDENT LAYS CORNER STONE 


When President Coolidge laid the cornerstone of the new ten-million-dollar 
home of the National Press Club, at 14th and F Streets, Washington, thousands 
of on-lookers cheered: 


Sam standing behind Roosevelt and with 
his left hand resting affectionately on the 
shoulder of the President. It required 
nothing of one’s imagination. 
“Over the picture was the significant 
phrase: 
“THES GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME,’ 
“That was the single clamorous line 
that appealed to all of the people, the 
slogan that Davenport flung broadcast 


across the States like a whirling cyclone. 

“The original of that cartoon now hangs 
in the old home on East Twentieth street 
where the President was born. It is one 
of the treasured possessions of Roosevelt 
House and was presented by Henry L. 
Stoddard, former owner and editor of the 
Evening Mail. With it is a letter from 
Mr. Stoddard authenticating its origin- 
ality.” 


~ 


Canny Space Buyers 


Local druggists are usually first-rate 


buyers of advertising space. 


In the rapidly expanding Miami 


market, their preference is— 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


—by a wide margin. 


For 1925, comparison of lineage in 


this classification shows: 


THE MIAMI HERALD: 36,428 Lines 
27,923 Lines 


Second Papér: - - - - 


And the marked preference of the 
local druggist for the Herald’ ap- 
plies to virtually all classifications, 
and to the national as well as the 


local advertisers. 


Che Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


J. P. McKinney & Son 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Building, Atlanta 
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Are Agencies Developing 
Their Space 


Buying Departments ? 


Have advertising agencies in general given the same rela- 
tive thought to improving their space buying departments 
as they have to their research, copy and other departments? 


Are directories, circulation figures, linage and rates the 
alpha and omega of space buying? 


True enough, the newspaper publisher visits the buyer. The 
special representative travels his cities and in turn visits the 
buyer. 


But how many agency space buyers ever visit the cities and 
personally get local experiences with competitive news- 
papers? 


One man cannot cover the United States but he can lay out 
a definite program of travel for himself each year. 


An agency can very well afford to maintain a well paid space 
buying department with a definite policy of personal field 
work and travel year after year. 


For newspaper advertising, actually selling more merchan- 
dise than any other type of printed advertising, is a sales 
force worthy of one’s most intelligent study. 


k. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


DETROIT NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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DAILY CATERS TO YOUTHFUL READERS 
BY PRINTING LIVE HIGH SCHOOL NEWS 


Students Collect Items Regularly for Greensburg (Pa.) Tri- 
bune’s Bi-Weekly Department— First Page Copy 
Sometimes Crops Up in Their Tips 


By ERROL DERBY 


City Editor, Greenburg (Pa.) Daily Tribune 


FOR a long time editors have been 

attempting to cater, and quite suc- 
cessfully, too, to the youthful reader in- 
terest which is absolutely necessary if 
future readers are to be made. 

Probably no greater example of the 
insight into future reader interest was 
ever given than in that memorable article 
which answered the question “Is there a 
Santa Claus?” which made the name 
of the New York Sun famous, as well 
as its editor. That article, I venture to 
say, is reprinted every Christmas season 
in the majority of the newspapers of the 
country. 

We specialize at Christmas time, at 
Commencement time, and on a few occa- 
sions in the year with news material 
which is particularly appealing to the 
youthful reader. We concentrate their 
attention on our papers by contests of 
one kind or another, giving the youth 
something to do, and something to gain 
as the result of achievement. 

But for more than the time being do 
we attract them to our columns? Do 
we present for them material which is 
and of themselves? In other words do 
we give them their department just as 
we provide sports for men and society 
for women and a few for the entire 
family, perhaps? 

A few papers have seen and met this 
demand. For others there is an oppor- 
tunity which is being passed by but for 
the seeking. 

Can we expect young people to be at- 
tracted to our papers for the sake of 
comics we print or the one or two fea- 
tures we may run for their benefit? 

The age which must be educated to the 
reading of our newspapers is the high 
school. There, ideas begin to form and 
expression to materialize. If there is 
competition in the newspaper field the 
younger folks want that paper which 
appeals to them and has something in it 
which is for them particularly. The 
persuasive manner whereby young folks 
seemingly get their way can be reflected 
in our own field just as in every other. 

The high school news department, 
which, I believe, is as inexpensive as 
any feature a paper can provide, almost 
runs itself. How would you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, like to have a staff of six or a dozen, 
or even more, reporters working gratis— 
and liking it? 

May I be specific? We run a depart- 
ment called “High School News” twice 
a week. Contributing to the columns 
which are given over to the work are at 
least a dozen or 15 high school students, 
under the supervision of floor reporters. 
One of our younger reporters, who him- 
self is in high school, acts as the monitor 
of the news; collects it from the school 
reporters and puts it. into shape for the 
city editor’s hands, for such copy, we feel, 
must be handled carefully. 

Headed and arranged it goes to the ma- 
chines in a short time and is soon in type. 
Displayed it IS read by the students 
because it is ABOUT the students. 

School co-operation for such enterprises, 
except in the very rare case, is exception- 
ally easy to acquire. Once shown the 
value, school authorities co-operate. I 
have found English teachers willing to 
sacrifice a little of the classroom time to 
have the news items written; principals 
to suggest stories, and in our high school 
here in Greensburg we have a Journalistic 
Club of some 40 students organized and 
functioning, under the direction, not of 
the newspaper, but of the school authori- 
ties. The club has its officers, its floor 
reporters, its room reporters and just stu- 
dents who gather up items concerning 
themselves, their clubs, activities, alumni, 
and other matters of general interest ; their 
little social affairs, class doings, affairs 
of teachers; interclass sports and other 


activities and in fact the general run of 
news. Wherein care must be exercised 
is in the use of personals. There are 
impractical jokers of high school age as 
well as older. The “puppy love’ wise- 
cracks cannot be safely handled. 

The size of the school news department 
can only be measured by the size of the 
city in which the newspaper is located. 
For instance in direct contrast to ours, a 
splendid news co-operation and depart- 
ment of which I know, is that conducted 
by the Pittsburgh Chronicle and Tele- 
graph. Several’ columns. are devoted 
each week to the presenting of notes : 
news of the several high schools in that 
city. The field there is so large that it 
is a regular assignment and a newspaper 
department all its own, 

In our own case we have begun to 
branch out. Every once in a while we 
have had news collected in some hig 
school in our territory and have run it 
as a special feature. In time this may 
also work up to a weekly or bi-weekly 
feature. An announcement of the com- 
ing news a day or two previously stirs up 
student interest in those communities and 
they watch for the appearance of the 
paper. This is an aid to territory. 

There are several other benefits to be 
derived from the high school reporters’ 
activity besides the mere conducting of 
the department. As they appeal to me 
they include: 

1—The inception of the “journalistic 
germ,” possibly, in one or two students 
who will provide future reportorial maté- 
rial on the city staff. 

2—More names in the paper, and when 
metropolitan newspapers can again see 
the advisability of printing names, the 
smaller dailies have no need to fear that 
they shouldn’t use more of them. 

3—The youthful interest incites adult 
interest and a two-fold purpose is accom- 
plished. 

4—The occasional early “inside” tip to 
a corking good page one story. Again 
may I illustrate? 

One of our school reporters during the 
past winter called one morning and said: 

“There are 272 students out of school 
today sick.” 

“What cause?” 

“Grippe and colds.” 

“Are you sure of the number?” 

Ves.” 

That was a “tip” which developed into 
the worst “scare” story since the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. The disease was, not 
grippe but a mild form of “flu,” doctors 
said when questioned. 

The student reporter was also correct 
in his number of pupils ill, and they kept 
becoming ill for several days in large 
numbers. Incidentally the malady spread 
to the city and thousands were infected. 
It was a page one story which ran for 
several weeks, off and on, after the first 
rush. 

This, of course, may be an unusual illus- 
tration, but is true, nevertheless. 


Cartoonist’s Father Dies 


Judge Fontaine Talbort Fox, 90, vet- 
eran member of the Kentucky bar and 
father of Fontaine Fox, the cartoonist, 
died at his home, Louisville, Ky., last 
Friday. Judge Fox had been in declining 
health for two years following a fall in 
January, 1924. Judge Fox was a Civil 
War veteran holding the rank of Major 
in the Confederate Army. He was a na- 
tive of Pulaski county, was educated at 
Centre College and practiced law for a 
time at Elizabethtown, Ky. Coming to 
Louisville Judge Fox was a contributing 
editor for the Courier-Journal under the 
regime of Col. Henry Watterson. He 
also wrote book reviews. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Henry J. Allen 


ENRY J. ALLEN, editor-in-chief and 

publisher of the Wuchita Beacon, 
formerly governor of Kansas, wiil adopt 
a new role in October when he leaves 
for an eight-months’ tour of the world 
as faculty member and historian of the 
“Ryndam,” which is to be known as the 
“University Afloat.” 

This project is sponsored directly by 
the University Travel Association of 
New York and by about 25 ofthe larger 
universities of the country indirectly. A. 
J. MacIntosh is president and manager 
of the tour. About 450 students will be 
accommodated, and the itinerary will in- 
clude 30 foreign countries. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing is president of 


the faculty and among the other members 
of the faculty are: Dean George EL 
Howes of Williams College; Dean Al- 
bert K. Heckel, University of Missouri; 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president, Clark 
University; Prof. Charles H. Whitman, 
Rutgers University; Prof. Jos. E. Wood- 
man, New York University; Prof. C. P. 
Patterson, University of Texas and Prof. 
Thos. K, Urdhal, Swarthmore College. 
In addition there will be representative 
men from the Universities of Heidel- 
berg, Leipsic, Vienna, Turin in Europe 
and universities of Alabama, Arizona, 
Colorado, George Washington, LaFayette, — 
South Dakota, Virginia, Harvard, Wash- 
ington, Indiana, Michigan, California, in 
this country. 

Mr. Allen will be dean of the depart- 
ment of journalism and will edit a daily 
newspaper on board the general news for 
which will be furnished by radio. He ~ 
will also write a book about the tour 
telling of the experiences and purposes 
of the project. He will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Allen and daughter Henrietta. 

He is looking forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to this trip, believing 
that it will furnish stimulating and edu- 
cational contacts, with the students and 
with the countries visited. He is especial- 
ly interested in the purpose of the enter- 
prise to bring about better international 
relationships and an interchange of points 
of view among students all over the 
world. 


Canadian Dailies Meeting April 29 


Immediately after the Canadian Press 
completes its annual meeting on April 
28, directors of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association will go into ses- 
sion preliminary to the holding of the 
annual meeting of that organization on 
April 29. Two business sessions will 
be held and the program will be rounded 
out with a banquet in the evening. Ar- 
rangements for speakers have not yet 
been completed. The meeting is sched- 
uled to take place in the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 


Reader Confidence 


PLUS 


Dealer Confidence 


ALL FOR ONE PRICE 


A strict adherence to the principles of 
Truth, Accuracy and Thoroughness in the 
presentation of news for 80 years has 
earned for The Daily Pantagraph the un- 
Swerving confidence of Central Illinois 


readers. 


The Daily Pantagraph’s paid circulation 
of 18.784, plumped in the treasure house 
of Illinois. has also attracted under vearly 
contract, the unusuallv hich percentage of 
48.7 of the local retail outlets to its adver- 


tisinge columns. 


The Baily Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 
REPRESENTATIVES— 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 840, 


New York City; 294 Washington St., 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. 


FOLSOM, Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member A _B CG. A WN P. A., Associated Press. 
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Buy Leadership 


For years advertising of The Chica 
publishers to “ Buy Leadership.” 
of building sales but the actual res 


Undoubtedly the biggest 


go ‘Tribune Newspapers Syndicate has urged 
This is no idle slogan coined for the purpose 
ult of the use of sound and original features. 
single factor in the remarkable erowth of The Chicago 


Tribune and The News, New York’s Picture Newspaper, has been the exclusive 


use of all the features sold by The Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate. 


Note the positions of these two newspapers in the 
Tribune and The News of New York now have 


America, morning or evening. 


The features responsible for this 
and intelligently edited group in t 
of features now being used by T 


publishing field. The Chicago 


the largest daily circulations in 


are the best balanced, most carefully selected 
he world. Please note the accompanying list 


he Tribune and The New York News, and 


write or wire for proofs and further information on them. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
Comic strips 
The Gumps, by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley, by Frank King 
Harold Teen, by Carl Ed 
Winnie Winkle, by Branner 
Moon Mullins, by Frank Willard 
Smitty, by Walter Berndt 
Little Orphan Annie, by Harold Gray 
Texas Slim, by Ferd Johnson— 
Sunday only 
Jinglets, by Al Posen— 
Daily only 
The above strips in black and 
white or 8 page color comic sec- 
tion either tabloid or full size. 


W. E. HILL 
page of comics, 
“Among Us Moderns” 


DAILY and SUNDAY CARTOONS 
John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr— 
Gaar Williams 


BLUE RIBBON FICTION 

Daily Serial story—Weekly Serial 
and short story 

Crossed Wires, by John T. McCutcheon 

TRUE LIFE STORIES—Daily and 
Sunday 

JUSTICE SERIES—Sunday 


The CHICAGO 


TRIBUNE SQUARE 


WEEKLY 

Women’s Special Page 
Embroidery Page 
Sport Page 

Bridge Whist 


DAILY and SUNDAY 

Doris Blake articles 

Antoinette Donnelly Beauty articles 
Men’s Fashions 

Women’s Fashions 


SUNDAY 


Paris Fashions 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
Dr. W. A. Evans, 
“How to Keep Well” 


WEEKLY 

Burns Mantle Theatrical Letter 
Mencken Literary Review 

Movie Letter 

N. Y. Society Letter 

“About Broadway,” by Mark Hellinger 


DAILY and SUNDAY 

Woods and Waters, by Bob Becker 
Walter Eckersall’s Football Articles 
In Motordom, by J. L. Jenkins 
Line 0’ Type or Two, by R. H. L. 


DAILY 
Wake of the News, 
by Harvey T. Woodruff 


SUNDAY 
The Nickeldicks—children’s story 
The Sporting Goods, 

by Westbrook Pegler 


DAILY and SUNDAY 

What’s Wrong Here? 

Cookery Articles, by Jane Eddington 
Farm and Garden, by Frank Ridgway 


SUNDAY 

Practical and Fancy Needlework 
Home Harmonious, by Anita de Campi 
Club Ethics, by Maude Evans 

Maiden Meditations, by Sara Moore 


DAILY 
The Goops, by Gelett Burgess 
Sentence Sermons, 


by Rev. Roy L. Smith 


WEEKLY 
Book Review, by Fanny Butcher 
Confessions of Authors 


PACIFIC and ATLANTIC PHOTOS, 
organized by The Chicago Tribune 
and The News of New York, 

25 Park Place, New York 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRESS 
SERVICE 


Foreign—National—Local 


TRIBUNE N ewspapers Syndicate 


CHICAGO 


TACHA 
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NEWSPAPER MEN PLAN 
PAGE MEMORIAL 


Establishment of Two Fellowships to 
Permit British Journalists to Study 
in U. S. Sought—American 
Committee Named 


A project to bring to the United States 
two British newspaper men annually for 
a stay of six months or a year was anl- 
nounced April 15 at a luncheon given in 
New York to Sir Campbell Stuart, Lon- 
don Times, by Julian S. Mason, manag- 
ing editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, in co-operation with the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union. Mr. Mason is 
chairman of a committee of American 
newspaper men, assisting in financing the 
fellowships. 

The plan provides for the establishment 
of two fellowships to be known as the 
Walter Hines Page Memorial Fellow- 
ships in Journalism. They are estab- 
lished to commemorate the services of the 
late Ambassador Page, himself one of the 
most distinguished members of the jour- 
nalistic profession, in cementing the 
friendly relationship between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The first fellowship provides for a 
young English newspaperman who will 
spend a year in different newspaper ot- 
fices throughout the United States. He 
will then return to resume his work on 
the newspaper with which he was orig- 
inally associated on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is expected that the first 
Englishman to hold his junior fellow- 
ship will arrive in New York about the 
end of May. 

A senior fellowship provides for the 
coming of an older journalist of estab- 
lished position in the United Kingdom. 
It is hoped that this fellowship will be 
taken by a leading British writer, who 
may come over at the time of the national 
congressional elections in the fall. 

Sir Campbell Stuart read at the lunch- 
eon the following letter from Lord Burn- 
ham, the chairman of the British Selec- 
tion Committee, whose duty is to select 
the fellowship holders: 

“T am very glad to hear that you are 
meeting the Committee of American 
newspaper men and those who are so 
generously financing the Page Memorial 
Journalistic Fellowships. It is a real 
pleasure to me to be associated with the 
project on this side, and our two peoples 
cannot fail to gain in knowledge and 
understanding from the contacts which 
the holders of the fellowships will make 
during their year in the United States. 

“Our Committee on this side were 
deeply impressed with the far-reaching 
advantages that may be brought about in 
better understanding and mutual appre- 
ciation by this fine memorial to one of 
the best and most affectionate interpreters 
that the American and British peoples 
ever had between one another.” 

The other members of the British 
Committee are: 

Sir Campbell Stuart, vice-chairman ; 
Hon. J. J. Astor, M. P., R. D, Blumen- 
feld. Sir Robert Bruce, H. T. Cadbury, 
Sir Robert Donald, J. L. Garvin, Lord 
Riddell, Evelyn Wrench, C. M. G., and 
Alfred E. Johns, honorary secretary. 

At the luncheon Sir Campbell Stuart 
expressed the gratification of himself and 
his colleagues that so large a body of 
American newspaper men had identified 
themselves with this project, a project 
which, he said, was as practical a con- 
tribution to Anglo-American understand- 
ing as had yet been put into being. Sir 
Campbell said that the Page fellowships 
were another evidence of the real service 
being performed from day to day by the 
English-Speaking Union. He recalled his 
first meeting with Harry J. Fisher, who 
with John W. Davis, George Wicker- 
sham, Otto Kahn, Langdon P. Marvin, 
A. N. Marquis, Charles C. Goodrich, and 
John Daniels put the scheme into effect. 

The American Newspaper Committee 
on the Page Memorial Fellowships is 
made up as follows: 

Harry J. Fisher, The English-Speaking 
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Union; ‘Melville E. Stone, Associated 
Press; William Allen White, Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette; John H. Finley, New 
Vork Times; James Melvin Lee, New 
York University; John Stuart Bryan, 
Richmond (Va.) Times; George Harvey, 
former ambassador to Great Britain; 
Irvin Kirkwood, Kansas City Star; 
Charles H. Dennis, Chicago Daily News; 
Herbert S. Houston, Cosmos Newspaper 
Syndicate; Herbert Bayard Swope, New 
York World; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
News; Will H. Cowles, Spokane Spokes- 
man Review; Jay N. Darling, New York 
Herald Tribune; Erie C. Hopwood, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; James M. 
Thompson, New Orleans Item; Karl 
Bickel, United Press; Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr.; Bradford Merrill, New York 
American; Amon G. Carter, Fort W orth 
Star Telegram; Edward Price Bell, Lon- 
don correspondent, Chicago Daily News; 
Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Tele- 
gram; Charles McD. Puckette, New 
York Times; Keats Speed, New York 
Sun; Edwin T. Meredith, former secre- 
tary of Agriculture; John W. Cunliffe, 
Pulitzer School of Journalism; Willis J. 
Abbot, Christian Science Momitor; Will- 
iam Brigham, Boston Transcript. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
C. K. Blandin 


YOUTH in his teens took up his 

pack and started out from the little 
town of New London, Wis., years ago 
to get a job—any job. 

The youth was Charles K. Blandin, 
now president and publisher of the Sv. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 

First a paper carrier, then successively 
printer’s devil, school teacher, magistrate 
in a western Minnesota hamlet, owner of 
a small town newspaper, wholesaler of 
fruits and vegetables and then canvasser 
of subscriptions on a Minneapolis news- 
paper, which based him in the career he 
followed. Blandin joined the old Pioneer 
Press of St. Paul. Later, when the St. 
Paul Dispatch bought out the Pioneer 
Press he remained with the paper, and 
later was selected by the then owner, the 
late George Thompson, for the post of 
business manager of the combined papers. 
When through disability Mr. Thompson 
found it necessary to unshoulder the bur- 
dens of management of the papers Mr. 
Blandin became the operating officer of 
the property and at Mr. Thompson's 
death his widow sold a one-half interest 
in the papers to “C. K.” as he is known 
to his friends, later arranging during her 
life for the transfer of her holdings to 
be taken over at her death. 

_ During the pinch of newsprint produc- 
tion about ten years ago Blandin, realiz- 
ing how dependent the newspapers were 
on the vagaries of the news print market, 
bought a “hay-wire” outfit at Grand Rap- 
ids, Minn., where he has developed one 
of the finest newsprint mills for its size 
in the country. He also built up a wood- 
land supply in northern Minnesota. The 
present holding of his company represent 
a 30 years’ supply of pulpwood. 
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SNAPPY CATECHISM OFFERED AS AID TO 
FUTURE COPY DESK MEN 


For the benefit of students in schools 
of journalism who contemplate a career 
of copy-reading the following abbreviated 
catechism has been prepared. With little 
observation of current newspapers the stu- 
dent should be able to expand it to sever- 
al times its length. 

It will be found a valuable desk refer- 
ence in the search after headlines which 
will both fit 12-em columns and imply ac- 
tion. With a few hours study the student 
should be able to fit himself for a posi- 
tion on most any daily newspaper as a 
headwriter. 

Q.—How is it proper to describe any 
woman in the day’s news. A.—Pretty. 

Q:—What does a storm? A.—Sweeps. 

Q.—What does any organization do at 
any meeting? A,—Plans. 

Q.—How does a ship perform in a 
heavy sea? A.—Wallows. 

Q.—Of what is a heavy sea composed? 
A.—Mountainous billows. . 

Q.—How does a disabled ship get into 
port? A.—Limps in. 

Q—What are seafaring men? A— 
“Those who go down to the sea in ships.” 

Q.—What is a windstorm? A.—(a) 
eae (b)tornado, (c) twister, (d) 
gale. 

Q.—What is an explosion? A.—Blast. 

O.—What does a blast do? A—Hurls 
to death. 

O.—Where do they keep prisoners con- 
demned to hang? A.—In the shadow of 
the gallows. 

_ Q.—How do non-elective officials get 
into office? A.—They are named to them. 


BY CLARENCE E. STAATS 


Q.—What are collisions? A.—Crashes. 
Q.—What happens at railroad cross- 
ings? A.—Crashes. 

Q.—How does a bank fail? A— 
Crashes. 

Q.—What is a casualty list? A= 
A death toll. 

Q.—What does a death toll do? A.— 
It mounts. 

O.—What does death do to per- 
sons? A.—It claims them. 

Q.—What does Congress usually try to 
do to budgets and taxes? A—Slash 
them. 


Fete for Pressroom Superintendent 


John W. Wallace, superintendent of the 
Hearst color pressroom, New York, will 
be guest of honor at a dinner and dance 
May 2, at the St. George Hotel, Brook- 
lyn, Arrangements are being made for 
the affair by Walter Keenan, Joseph Me- 
Guinniss, and John McCreight, Jr., chair- 
men of the chapels of the New York 
American and New York Journal color 
press rooms. Among those invited to at- 
tend are William Randolph Hearst; J. S. 
Healy, production manager, American and 
Journal; Hugh Murray, business mana- 
ger, American; C. E. Tebbs, superintend- 
ent art department of Hearst news- 
papers; A. J. Kobler, president, American 
Weekly; and Gene Fowler, of the King 
Features Syndicate, former managing edit- 
or of the American. 


Figures Which Indicate 
Prosperity 


The number of bank depositors in Rhode — 
Island has increased 54 PERCENT in the 


past ten years. 


The population of Rhode Island has in- 
creased 14 PERCENT in the past ten 


years. 


In 1915 the average amount of deposit for 
each savings bank depositor in Rhode 


Island was $633.89. 


In 1925 it had increased to $774.45. 


To reach this prosperous market advertisers use 


The Providence Journal 


The Evening Bulletin 
Circulation 1O 5,0 OO Net Paid 
Providence Journal Co. 
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Providence, R. I. |f- 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York 


Boston Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle i 
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Waste in advertising investment is 
entirely eliminated, due to the fact 
that this GREAT FAMILY OF |: 
NEWSPAPER READERS embraces 
those who really earn money and 
spend money in PITTSBURGH 
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A Big Combination in America’s Fourth Largest Market 
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NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN CIRCULATION STATEMENTS 


Filed with the Government, of Six Months Ending April 1, 1926; Compiled by Statistical 
Department of New York Evening Post, Inc. 


1926 1925 | 


1920 1920 1921 1921 1922 1922 1923 1923 1924 1924 1925 1925 1926 


2 April 1 Compared with April 1 
April1 October1 April1 October1 April 1 October 1 Aprill October 1 Aprill October1 April1 October1 April 1 A 
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TEXAS TO SEND 150 TO 
A.A.C.W. MEET 


Tenth District 
Convention Plans at Waco—Also 
Discuss $500,000 State Ad 
Campaign 


Directors Consider 


The seven-Pullman train which will 
take Texas advertising men and women 
to the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at Philadelphia, June 19-24, will start 
from Fort Worth June 16, it has been 
announced following the recent Waco 
meeting of directors of the tenth district, 
A. A. C. W. It is expected that a Texas 
delegation of 150 will attend the national 
convention. Dates of the 1926 tenth dis- 
trict convention, to be held at Beaumont, 
are Oct. 24-26. 

Plans for the $500,000 campaign to ad- 
vertise Texas nationally were discussed 
at the Waco conference, presided over by 
James P. Simpson of Dallas, tenth dis- 
trict chairman. Proposed method of 
procedure was outlined by Fred John- 
ston, Dallas, chairman of the committee 
named to devise ways and means of ob- 
taining the fund. 

It is planned, Johnston said, to raise 
between $125,000 and $250,000 for the first 
year of the five-year campaign, the re- 
mainder to be raised during the remain- 
ing four years. 

Members of the committee to outline 
methods of raising the money include, 
besides Johnston, Dale Rogers, Houston; 
W. A. Garrabrandt, Beaumont. 

In addition to Chairman Carpenter, 
members of the central committee en- 
trusted with the duty of raising the 
$500,000 are: J. Lutcher Stark, Orange; 
J. H. Kennedy, Marshall; Will Hogg, 
Houston; J. A. Kemp, Wichita Falls; 
W. V. Crawford, Waco; Col. Ernest 
Thompson, Amarillo; Harry Rogers, 
San Antonio; Walter Wortham, Paris; 
Porter Whaley, Stamford; Ben_ Keith, 
Fort Worth; William T. Burnett, 
Brownsville; R. L. Kempner, Galveston ; 
Blake Seay, Mercedes; Gus Taylor, 
Tyler. : 

The visitors were luncheon guests of 
the Waco Advertising Club, its presi- 
dent, L. M. Coyne, presiding as toast- 
master. President C. F. Dumas of the 
Waco Chamber of Commerce welcomed 
the ad men. 

Other than Simpson and Secretary 
Beeman Fisher, Dallas, those who at- 
tended the session follow: W. A.-Garra- 
brandt, Beaumont; Mrs. Cora Kraeuter, 
Alfonso Johnson, Dallas; R. G. Coulter, 
San Antonio; J. M. Binkley, Sherman; 
Fred Johnston, Dallas; President Karl 
H. Moore of the Fort Worth Ad Club, 
and Otto Bruck of Beaumont, 


MRS. KUHN RESUMES WRITING 


Wife of Late U. P. Shanghai Corre- 
spondent Opens Office in Chicago 


Irene Corbally Kuhn, writer and news- 
paper correspondent, formerly of Shang- 
hai, China, has opened an office-studio 
at 605 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and will devote all her time to 
writing. 

Mrs. Kuhn has lived abroad for five 
years and was on board the “Empress 
of Canada,” sailing from Vancouver, B. 
C., Feb, 20, to rejoin her husband, Bert 
L. Kuhn, then United Press corre- 
spondent at Shanghai, when the cabled 
news of his sudden death was handed 
to her. With her small daughter she 
returned immediately to Chicago, where 
she is now making her home. 


Following her graduation from Colum- 
bia University, Mrs. Kuhn entered news- 
paper work on the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald. She afterwards joined the New 
York Daily News under Phil Payne, 
then city editor. Mrs. Kuhn went 
abroad and in 1921 joined the staff of 
the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune. 
She made a tour of the occupied area 
in the Rhine country in Germany and 
wrote stories of her observations of army 
life there. 


With Peggy Hull, a war correspondent 
on the ‘Mexican border in 1916, in France 
during the World War, and in Siberia, 
after the Armistice, she sailed from Mar- 
seilles for China, via Suez, on a Japanese 
freighter. 

Romance began to break out at Singa- 
pore where Peggy Hull met a sea captain 
whom she had known previously. She 
left the ship at Hongkong, the next port- 
of-call and was married, while Mrs. 
Kuhn, then Irene Corbally, went on to 
Shanghai. C. H. Webb, then editor of 
the China Press, engaged her as special 
feature writer for the Evening Star, the 
American afternoon paper which had just 
been launched. The city editor of the 
Star was Bert L. Kuhn of Chicago, and 
four months later, they were married. 

In October 1925, Mrs. Kuhn returned 


to the United States for a five months’ 
vacation. 


Pueblo Cheiftain Editor Retires 


Walter Lawson Wilder, for nearly a 
quarter of a century editor of the 
Pueblo (Col.) Chieftain, has retired to 
develop his 600-acre “dude” ranch near 
Rifle, Col. George H. Sweeney’ pur- 
chased the Wilder interest. The veteran 
editor first came to Pueblo in 1903 from 
Colorado Springs. 


Newspaper men around the globe are 
weekly readers of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


_* Morning Sun and Press consolidated. {| Sun and Herald combined into 
Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 1, 1920. tAverage 
for two months Sun-Herald. 


|| Evening Sun and Glebe combined June 4, 1923. Name changed to Sun 
March 10, 1924. + Average for 2 months Sun and 4 months Sun-Globe, 


§ Price of evening newspapers advanced from 2 cents to 3 cents June, 1920. 


tt Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924. Sunday issue dis- 
coutinued March 16, 1924. Name charged to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


+t Herald and Tribune combined March 19, 1924. 
§§ Mirror (Tabloid) first issue June 24, 1924. 
1 Include daily average of the Daily News inclusive of the Sunday News. 


2 Evening Graphic first issue September 15, 1924. Sunday edition inaugur- 
ated May 3, 1925, discontinued September 1, 1925. 


*~ During the general strike of the New York newspaper pressmen, from 
September 18 to 26, 1923, inclusive “combined morning’? and “combined 
evening’ papers were published. Statements of the following newspapers 
show that circulation figures of this period were omitted: _Times, Herald, 
World, Mail, Sun-Globe, Eve. World, Eve. Telegram, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Brooklyn Standard Union, Brooklyn Citizen. 


THE BUTTE MINER 


««Montana’s Greatest Newspaper!” 


IT DOMINATES ITS FIELD 


An advertising medium which stands alone in 
circulation, reader interest and prestige in a 
trade territory that is remarkable for richness 
and for compactness—a real medium for the 
advertiser seeking to create buyer demand as 
well as for the national and local advertiser— 


Leads its nearest competitor 
92 per cent Daily 
129 per cent Sunday 
in City Circulation 


Create maximum impression at one cost by 
concentrating your Montana advertising in 
the paper everybody reads, 


THE BUTTE MINER 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
THE RICHEST HILL ON EARTH! 
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1162 out of 227! 


Out of 227 national newspaper advertisers, listed 
by the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, who invested $50,000 or 
more in newspaper space in 1925, 


162 USED THE FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


Most of the remainder were sectional advertisers with restricted 
marketing areas. Many other national advertisers not listed in this 
bulletin used the Star-Telegram 


BECAUSE 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram covers 
Fort Worth and its rich trading zone with more 
net paid, no premium, no contest circulation than 
any other three or four newspapers combined— 


AND 


Discriminating national advertisers are not over- 
looking 


PROSPEROUS WEST TEXAS 


in making up their lists. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM ort Worth Record-Telegram 


(EVENING) (MORNING) 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


wm #urt Worth Record 
(SUNDAY) 


AMON G. CARTER Charter Member _ A. L. SHUMAN— 
| President and Publisher AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS Vice-President and Adv. Director 
| . 
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One, two or three 


Main Magazines 


Model 8 


WITHOUT AUXILIARY 
MAGAZINE 


Model 14 


WITH AUXILIARY 
MAGAZINE 


Also built as Display Limo 


Model 21 


WITHOUT AUXILIARY 
MAGAZINE 


Model 22 


WITH AUXILIARY 
MAGAZINE 


GL INOTY PE): 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


There are two types of Linotypes either of which can be 
equipped with various combinations of interchangeable maga- 
zine units to give you just the machine you need: Single or 
multiple distribution; one, two or three main magazines; with 


or without auxiliary; 30 or 42 picas maximum measure. 
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. Two 


_ Main Magazines 


Model 25 


PWITHOUT AUXILIARY 
MAGAZINE 


Model 26 


IWITH TWO AUXILIARY 
MAGAZINES 


(ontinuous composition 


‘rom all ma Laxines 


tices from all magazines 


axed in the same line 


(Gm: LINOTY PE «°). 


/Il Using Standard I nterchangeable Magazines, Matrices, Molds and Liners 
| All Operated from the Same Standard Power-driven Keyboard 
All Magazines Quickly Changed from the Front 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


| 
| BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
| SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


NEW ORLEANS 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


_If 


530.26.4-F2 


DISPLAY SET IN NARCISSE NOW BEING CUT FOR THE LINOTYPE, BODY MATTER IN CASLON OLD FACE 
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“It Makes an 


English Journalists Mouth Water” 


7 


This is asummary of a survey of the American newspaper 
situation by editor Frank Dilnot in the current issue of 
“The Landmark”—the monthly magazine of the English- 
Speaking Union, published in London. 


There is much authoritative testimony to support the 
statement that this achievement during the past decade 
has been accomplished to a large extent by the increasing 
confidence of advertisers in the purchase of newspaper 
space as the result of the work of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


“Buying the right audience” by a thorough study of entire 
A. B.C. reports—not accepting front-page figures or sum- 
marized figures which confessedly can only show half 
truths, is enabling advertisers to make advertising dollars 
bring in better returns, thereby enabling larger advertising 
expenditures and adding to the profits of publishers by 
eliminating waste. 


This applies to publications of modest circulation as well 
as publications which can show more pretentious figures. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


By STANLEY CLAGUE 
Managing Director 


MINNESOTA EDITORS’ 
SHORT COURSE MAY 6 


portant Topic Slated for Dis- 
cussion at U. of Minnesota 
i Gathering 


q 
; 
National Advertising for Weeklies Im 


National advertising in country weekly 
newspapers will be one of the chief sub- 
jects to come before the tenth annual 


Editor’s Short 
wourse offered | As HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
by the Depart- 


ment of Agricul- 
ture, 
of Minnesota, at 
University Farm, 
Stiieabaul. © May 
6-8. 

Several large 
Maen iets Cl = 
tebatpes Saw ho 
merchandise on a 
national scale 
have been using 
country weekly 
{ space very ef- 
i fectively. It is 
. 

: 


4 


H. Z. MitcHery 


to encourage co-operation by manufac- 
turers, retailers, and country publishers 
| that the subject is being made a promi- 
}nent feature of the course this year. 
} Representatives of two manufacturers 
j doing a nation-wide business are ex- 
} pected to discuss the subject, 

} The course will open at 2:30 Deyeitey 
| Thursday, Mav 6, with a round-table 
‘discussien of live questions submitted by 
} Minnesota editors, led by J. V. Weber, 
} Slayton (Minn.) Murray County Herald. 
'A_ demonstration in platen press work 
'will follow. 

| The Minneapolis Journal will give a 
dinner in honor of the visiting editors 
‘in the dining hall at University Farm, 
| Thursday evening. H. Z. Mitchell, pub- 
lisher of the Bemidji Sentinel and Daily 
}Pioneer, will preside. W. C. Coffey, 
}dean of the University Department of 
)Agriculture will extend greetings and 
}Carl Eastwood, president of the Minne- 
tsota Editorial Association, will respond. 
/ Addresses will be delivered by Letus D. 
Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota, and by Fred W. Andersen, 
a merchant who has built up a business 
of $300,000 annually in Cozad, Neb., a 
town of about 1,300. 

} One of the features of the course is 
ito be an ad-writing contest, the prizes 
for which are being given by the 
)Munsingwear Corporation, Minneapolis. 

| The lay-outs submitted for this contest 
will be discussed by J. H. DeWild, editor 
pf the Northwest Commercial Bulletin, 
nt the opening session on Friday, and this 
jwill be followed with an address on ef- 
Yective advertising writing, also by Mr. 
DeWild. Then Mr. Anderson, the 
Nebraska merchant, will give a second 
iddress, telling of his own advertising 
‘nethods. 

{ Friday afternoon will be taken up with 
the discussion of national advertising in 
sountry weeklies noted above, H. Z. 
Mitchell of Bemidji leading the discus- 
ion following the formal addresses. 

| Following a dinner and smoker Friday 
vening, R. S. Vaile of the School of 
es, University of Minnesota, will 
tive a talk on community co-operation 
imphasizing the newspaper’s place as a 
fetr and he will be followed by Sam S. 
Taislet, recently appointed field secretary 
£ the Minnesota Editorial Association, 
tho will outline the plans of his office. 
Circulation building will be the chief 
ibject Saturday morning. E. W. Smith 
Vill introduce the subject with an ex- 
vanation of the place of farm news as 
subscription getter for country news- 
wpers, and he will be followed with a 
Ik on contest methods. 

An exhibit by the American Institute 
© Graphic Arts will be on display 
roughout the course, and a lecture on 
e exhibit will be one of the closing 
timbers of the program. 

A casting-box demonstration will be 
e of the chief mechanical feattres. 
The executive committee of the state 
itorial association will hold a meeting 


University 


City much of his life. He is doing 
his writing at Branson, Mo., a little town 
in the peaceful Ozark hills, not far 


from Kansas City. 


at University Farm on the adjournment 
of the short course, 


Kent Press Opening New Bureau 


Charles E. Calkins, business manager 
of the Kent Press Service, spent a week in 
Indianapolis recently making plans for the 
opening of that organization’s fifth news 
bureau, to be located there. The service 
has bureaus in Detroit, St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Chicago. The Indianapo- 
lis bureau will open early in May. 


W. Laurence Dickey 


HEN W. Laurence Dickey, publisher 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
persuaded John G. Neihardt to write a 
page of book reviews and comment on 
the trend of literature for his paper, he 
achieved the unusual in the field of jour- 


nalism. For John G. Neihardt is rec- 
ognized as one of the best American 
poets. His works are a part of the study 


in English courses in many universities 
and colleges in the United States. 

In obtaining the services of Mr. Nei- 
hardt, Mr. Dickey assured his paper of 
one of the best book pages in the Middle 
West and one that compares well in 
style and authority with any in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Neihardt has written 18 pub- 
lished books. His nineteenth, a collection 
of his shorter poems, will be issued soon 
by the Macmillan company, his publisher. 
Besides being a lyric and epic poet Mr. 
Neihardt has written short stories. 

With the reputation already established 
for his lyric poetry and short stories, Mr. 
Neihardt turned to epic poetry. He had 
long had a desire to make the stirring 
events of the early days along the Mis- 
souri river live in a cycle of epic verse. 
He went to live for six years among the 
Omaha Indians, studying their lore and 
hearing from those who saw it, the his- 
tory of the old trappers. 

The “Song of the Three Friends,” the 
first of the cycle appeared 12 years ago. 
The “Song of Hugh Glass” was next. The 
“Song of the Indian Wars” was published 
last fall. Three more books of the cycle 
are to be written. Mr. Neihardt is work- 
ing on “The Song of the Messiah” now. 
It will require six more years, he says, 
before the entire work is completed. 

Mr. Neihardt writes but 30 lines a day. 
He polishes every line with patient 
care. He knows hard writing makes 
easy reading. And as a hobby and a 
pleasure he writes book reviews and 
literary essays for the Journal-Post. 
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Mr. Neihardt is a product of the 
Middle West. He has lived near Kansas 


Leading 


the Leaders 


Mediocrity 
Leadership. 


never attained 


to National 


Official advertising lineage records of ALL 
the six-day Newspapers published in the 
United States for the year 1925, places the 


Newark Evening News 


IN FIRST PLACE 


in the four important classifications of Adver- 
tising that prove the value of the medium and 
the importance of the territory it serves. 


FiRST in Classified Advertising 


proves its intense reader interest; 


FIRST in Automobile Advertising 


proves the purchasing power of its readers; 


FIRST in Food Advertising 


proves its influence in the HOME; 


FIRST in National Advertising 


proves that its power is recognized outside its 
own territory. 


Telling To-day’s news to-day; injecting the 
elements of local and home interest; produc- 
ing a clean, breezy, wholesome newspaper 
which is recognized as the HOME NEWS. 
PAPER of the richest and most populous 
district of the United States; read (and fit to 
be read) by EVERY member of every home 


into which it is daily delivered. 


Upon such sound newspaper qualities 
is its leadership built. 


Newark Evening News. 


Always Reaches Home 
EUGENE wW. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Manager 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 
Detroit Chicago 


FRANK C. TAYLOR 
New York Local Representative 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 


New York San Francisco 


lek | 
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CRIME NEWS NECESSARY 
SAYS PSYCHIATRIST 


Newspapers More Than Offset Possible 
Harm by Educating Public in 
Causes of Crime, Kansas 
Declares 


Publication of crime news by the news- 
papers is a benefit to society through its 
provision of a vicarious expression for the 
criminal tendencies of many readers, Dr. 
Karl Menninger, Topeka psychiartrist, 
told journalism students of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College before whom 
he lectured April 8 on the subject “Crime 
and Punishment.” : 

Through this provision Of a satety 
valve” for the repressed criminal impulses 
of some readers, and through education 
in the causes of ‘crime, newspapers more 
than offset whatever harm may come 
from publishing crime news, Dr. Men- 
ninger believes. 

The average newspaper worker is much 
more enlightened in his attitude toward 
crimes and criminals than the average 
business or professional man of equal in- 
telligence, Dr. Menninger stated further. 
He cited instances of efforts by reporters 
to get back of the readily apparent facts 
in crime cases to the reasons for the 
actions of the criminal to illustrate his 
point. 

The newspapers must educate their pub- 
lic to shake off the traditional attitude 
toward the crime problem before much 
progress can be made toward reducing 
the social and economic waste caused by 
crime, the speaker declared. Punishment 
has not been successful as a curb to anti- 
social acts, he asserted, for “had it been, 
there would now be no crime. To be 
effective the method of treatment must 
produce a cure.” 

“Justice,” he continued, “assumes that 
every one is master of his own affairs 
when, as a matter of fact, he is not. 
Many influences of which we, and often 
the criminal himself, may know nothing, 
are behind his actions. It is as unreason- 
able to punish a criminal for something 
he does not know why he does as to 
punish him for a fainting spell.” 


SPORTS WRITERS ORGANIZE 


S. T. Potts of Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
Heads Virginia-North Carolina Group 


Sport writers representing newspapers 
in Virginia and North Carolina cities 
in which there are Virginia State League 
baseball clubs, met at Norfolk last week 
and organized the Virginia League Base- 
ball Writers’ Association. Sam T. Potts, 
sporting editor of the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, was elected president; Robert Cur- 
tis Harper, of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, vice-president, and Tom Haines, 
of the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The organization, the 
first of its kind in the South, is patterned 
after the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America, with which it will seek associate 
membership. 

Those present and enrolled as charter 
members were: J. Curtis Lyons, Peters- 
burg Index-Progress; Eddie Davis, Wil- 
son (N.C.) Times; H. D. Vollmer, Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch; W. B. Lohman 
and W. J. Minshull, Portsmoutn Star; 
and the newly-elected officers. The asso- 
ciation voted to hold its first annual ban- 
quet in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of Virginia League directors. Pres- 
ent and former sports writers on news- 
papers in the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina cities in which the Virginia State 
baseball league has teams are eligible for 
membership. 


E. G. Lawrence Writing for N. H. Paper 


Edwin Gordon Lawrence, formerly 
editorial writer on the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald and recently associate editor of 
the Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, is now 
running a special feature series in the 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor-Patriot. Mr. 
Lawrence is author of several books on 
elocution. 
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GOLDEN BELT GROUP 
ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 


Editorial Abstraction 


Winnie Winkle the Breadwinner: 
“Big story just broke boss. Territlic 
storm wipes out whole town, blows 
down houses, terrible havoc!” 

Managing Editor:—“By George! 
That reminds me. I forgot to call 
up my wife.” 


Nevada Press to Meet in August 


The Nevada State Press Association 
will hold its annual mid-summer meeting 
at Austin sometime in August. Harold 
Hale, editor of the Elko Independent, 
is president of the organization. 


252,599 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and evening is- 
sues) for the month of 


March, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of March, 
1926, was 190,684. 

Everything in Baltimore 


Revolves Around 


Morning Evening Sunday 


Six Prominent Kansas Newspaper Men 
to Speak at Annual Meeting in 
Hays, Kan., May 1—Large 
Attendance Expected 


Six well-known newspaper men of Kan- 
sas have been obtained as speakers for 
the annual meeting of the Golden Belt 
Editorial Association, which is to be held 
in Hays, Kan., on Saturday, May 1. The 
association will be the guest of the jour- 


Teachers College of Hays. 
The program: Morning Session 10:30. 
Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha Daily World 
—‘Advertisers Demand An Interesting 


Ol W. Little, secretary, Kansas, Press 


Association—‘‘The and Where- 


Luncheon at Hays Civic Club 12:15 
(Courtesy Hays Chamber of Commerce). 
Ben Hibbs, director of Hays department 


journalism — “We're Glad You're 


Trip to Grounds of Experiment Sta- 
tion Grounds 1:15. 
Afternoon Sesson 2:00 o’clock. 


Publications — “Making 
5S 


Business Session, election of officers. 
discussion—Chairman, 
Ernest Trimmer, Hays. 

Trip to view new plant of Ellis County 


Dinner at the College 6:15 (Courtesy 
Department of Journalism.) 


“What We Are Here For.” 
A. Jones, Lyons Daily News— 
An Illustrated Lecture on “Hypocrites.” 


Gazette—‘As It Was In The Beginning.” 
President W. A. Lewis, K. S. T. C— 


“Come Again.” 


advertising 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 


T. Carro 11, 
Advert e177, Director -— 


President Paul L. Jones of the Oakley 
Graphic will preside at the sessions. 

Although the organization is one con- 
sisting largely of Sixth District editors, 
all the newspaper folks in the western 
half of the state are being urged to at- 
tend the Golden Belt meeting. More than 
40 newspapers were represented at last 
year’s meeting, the total attendance at 
the evening session being more than 80, 


KEFFER NAMES COMMITTEES 


Eleven Groups Appointed by President 
of Southern California Editors 


Following his election as president of 
the Southern California Editorial Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Los Ange- 
les, Frank M. Keffer, publisher of the 
Van Nuys News, has organized several 
standing committees to handle various 
matters coming before the association. 


Committees named by Keffer are: Fin- 
ance—A. V. Douglass, Harvey R. Ling, 
|. A. Bowen; membership—J. R. Gab- 
bert, Leo A. Smith, Timothy Brownhill, 


S. A. Meyer, Carrol H. Smith; legisla- | 


tion—John E. King, Harlan G. Palmer, 
W. D. Witter, Ben H. Read; commer- 
cial relations and business standards— 
P, P. Krouser, J. L. Matthews, Paul 
Moore; advertising agencies relations— 
George R. Fugate, D. R. Carlson, Thad 
N. Shaw; conventions and outings—O, 
M. Cannon, C. H. Turner, Georgeuie 
Barker, F. S. Hosfelt, Neil R. Murray; 
labor—Harry S. Webster, C. F. Waite, 
W. F. Prisk, Harry Hammond; News- 
print—Dailies: Harry S. Webster, Har- 
lan G. Palmer, C. F. Waite; Weeklies: 
Walter Mendenhall, Tobias Larson, W. 
J. Sergel; free publicity—J. P. Baum- 
gartner, J. S. Easton, George B. Mor- 
eridge, Ben H. Read. 


Besides the above named there is also 
a committee on Business Policies, the 
membership of which will not be made 
public. This committee will serve as a 
censorship body. 
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few other cities in 
America is it so easy as it is 

in Indianapolis to pick out the: 
outstanding. 
which a newspaper is judged, 
The Indianapolis News towers 
field — circulation, 
volume, editorial 
character, results per dollar of 
advertising investment and 
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and modern method and saving time as 


Printer 


One who is engaged in one 
of the oldest trades known and 


Rush 


Work can be quickly 


produced with this system of 


Method 


Of all-slug composition is more 
efficient and more rapid for the setting 
of display and job work than any other system 
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And heavy articles are best 


displayed by the use of type that 
shows strength and durability which at 
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Classes of work require special | Jobat eight o’clock in morning 
treatment and this is possible only by | and had sixteen duplicate forms set 


the possession of a variety of typefaces such as 


‘Ohere Delights 


Are many reasons why all | Printers the world over because 
printers endorse the Ludlow of of its extreme simplicity and range 


Perfect), Arig 


eAnd printer alike have a 


thorough knowledge in the use 


4 IN ! pright 


slugs as needed thereby saving electrotyping And new type cast in an 
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by noon and the entire job was delivered 


The Ludlow 


For Better Ads and Heads 


HE great newspaper leaders in linage through- 

out the world have chosen the Ludlow system 

of composition because it gives them better 
ads and heads. 


The many economies resulting from instal- 
lations of Ludlows in these plants prove well worth 
while to publishers. But the chief advantage of the 
Ludlow to publisher and advertiser alike is the 
fact that clean-cut, superior quality ads and heads 
pay handsomely. 


With the Ludlow, you never run short of sorts 
because you set matrices—not type. With equal 
facility, you can have condensed, medium-width, 
or extended faces from 6 to 60 point, or change 
rapidly from one to the other, thereby securing 
all the benefits and none of the drawbacks of hand 
composition. 


With the Ludlow, there are no battered, broken, 
or worn letters. You always print ads and heads 
from freshly-cast new typelines. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco, 5 Third Street New York, 63 Park Row 
Atlanta, 41 Marietta Street Boston, 261 Franklin Street 


Careful 


Work results in no 


Prefer 


This method of composition 


because compositors can do more work 
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LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Printing is often the result of 
modern equipment in the composing 
room. By placing your shop on a permanent 


Learns 


To operate Ludlow in a very 


short time. With but one hour of 
instruction most compositors can become 
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Change is simple on 


Retains 


Its characteristics after many 
years of usage. True-Cut Caslon is an 


ideal face for the job or newspaper plant and 
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In handy in any plant because 
of its use in all classes of work and 


Round 


In general design giving 
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customers are assured of clear 
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Waiting time reduced to the minimum 
in Ludlow-equipped plants and by saving a large 
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Editor 


“CASH AND CARRY” COMPETITION MET 
BY CO-OPERATIVE AD DRIVE IN DAILY 


Local Merchants of Ashtabula, O., Unite Against Big Chain 


Store Combines — Educational 


Campaign Placed in 


Star-Beacon Wins Success for Independent Merchants 


N practically all lines of business, the 

competition of big chain store com- 
bines, has become one of the most vital 
problems of small independent merchants. 
Selling at low prices on a “cash and 
carry” basis, the local link of a nation- 
wide’ group frequently makes disastrous 
cuts into the sales of the native business 
man. 

In Ashtabula, O., the Star-Beacon has 
found one way of assisting the home town 
retailer. Copy for an educational ad- 
vertising campaign was written by Charles 
Abbey, of the daily’s staff, and space for 
its publication purchased by the Local 
Butchers and Grocers Association. The 
drive was prepared to run 26 weeks. 

Believing other publishers would be in- 
terested in how Ashtabula grocery and 
meat dealers are meeting the situation, 
J. W. Quigley, business manager, of the 
Star-Beacon this week sent Eniror & 
PusLIsHER tear sheets of the first two 
advertisements of the series and adjoin- 
ing pages showing how the local mer- 
chants were supporting the co-operative 
campaign by purchasing large space for 
their own stores. 

The educational campaign began with 
a sensational presentaion of the small in- 


dependent merchant’s positon as com- 
pared to that of the chain store. Copy 
measures nine by twelve inches. As 1il- 


lustration, the spiralling winds of a cy- 
lone threaten the city’s homes, and the 
headline reads: “A Cyclone Isn’t the 
Greatest Calamity That Could Happen 
to Ashtabula.” 

“The tremendous damage of a big wind 
storm MAY BE repaired,” the text reads. 

“Business may be rmparreD for a brief 
period but HUMAN INGENUITY soon over- 
comes physical difficulties and in a few 
months, at the most, things are going 
on about as usuaf. 

“A VISITATION THAT WOULD CAUSE THE 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESS INTERESTS OF THE 
CITY TO CEASE FUNCTIONING would be 
far more critical and far reaching than 
would the wildest storm that could hit 
us. 


“ELIMINATE the SMALL BUSINESS IN- 
TERESTS OF ASHTABULA and you have 
eliminated practically all of the institu- 
tions that must depend for support on the 
public. 

“Bliminate the business man who has 
the little store on the corner or in the 
center of the block and you do away with 
our Y. M. C; ‘A,; the Y: W.-C. A® the 
RED CROSS ORGANIZATION, the BOY SCOUTS 
and every other activity which must stage 
annual campaigns for funds with which 
to carry on. 


“The little business man of Ashtabula 
isn’t appealing for syMpaTHy, but he is 
APPEALING TO YOUR OWN SENSE OF FAIR- 
NEss—-he does want to know just how 
you stand in relation to the FUTURE 
PROSPERITY Of YOUR city. 

“He wants to know whether you want 
your money to STAY IN YOUR OWN CITY 
and be used in the UPBUILDING OF YOUR 
OWN city or if you had rather lend your 
efforts to the prosperity and growth of 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO and CLEVELAND 
and other large cities. 

“The small business man of Ashtabula 
doesn’t want to build a fence around the 
town, he WELCOMES HONEST COMPETITION, 
he stands willing to aid his fellow towns- 
man whenever the opportunity occurs, 
but what he does RESENT is the coming 
of the GREAT COMBINES which have just 
one interest in coming and that interest 
is PURELY COMMERCIAL.” 

The advertisement concludes with the 
announcement that similar copy is to be 
published each week thereafter and the 
expressed hope that some thought may 
be brought out causing readers to retain 
their confidence in “the neighbor who has 
served you faithfully and well.” 

Advertisements of four independent 


grocers and two independent meat mark- 
ets find space on the same page as the 
co-operative copy. 

The text for the next advertisement in 
the series attacks the “cash and carry” 
principle of the chain store. A picture of 
a storm swept house, cut out to expose 
a cozy interior, shares attention with a 
close-up of a telephone, ably picturizing 
the idea of small store service in sunshine 
or rain. The sentiment that the native 
merchant is the one who stands ready to 
support local charity and not the corpora- 
tion controlling the chain store is also 
carried over from the opening advertise- 
ment. 


The chord of reminiscence is struck to 
turn the mind and the eyes to the ad- 
vertisement, which is headlined with the 
question “DO YOU REMEMBER LAST TUES- 
DAY?” 


“__surely you remember that far back,” 
the small type takes up the strain struck 
by the bold-face head. Homely, small- 
town words then seek to lead up to the 
real message for which the Local Butch- 
ers and Grocers Association purchased 
the space. 


“Gee! it was a fright of a day—part 
of the time it was raining, remember, 
and then it snowed and the wind blew 
and the mud oozed and all in all it was a 
day when the fireside seemed doubly in- 
viting.” 


Obviously the next paragraph asks the 
reader what he or she did. Did she 
bundle up, get out the umbrella, and slosh 
through the mud to the “cash and carry 
store’? Or simply lift the receiver from 
the hook and call the neighborhood 
grocer? 

“what we're trying to put across is 
this,’ the advertising text continues: 
“THE SERVICE YOU ARE GETTING NOW IS 
EXCLUSIVE WITH THE LOCAL, ESTABLISHED 
STORE, 

“and what we want you to do is 
decide whether you want the small store 
eliminated through outside competition or 
if you will show by your patronage that 
the EFFORTS OF YEARS and YEARS is, in a 
measure, appreciated. 

“—vour local GRocER and MEAT-MAN 
are striving to SUPPLY YOU THE BEST pos- 
sible product for the least possible amount 
of money. They buy carefully, conscien- 
tiously, and with the thought of your 
HEALTH and happiness in view. 

“—vour local merchant is making a 
bid for your business with QUALITY, CON- 
SISTENT PRICE AND EXCLUSIVE SERVICE. 

“Ts that fair? 

“don’t forget that your telephone is 
the medium between you and the stores 
that are owned by YoUR NEIGHBORS, the 
men who SUPPORT ASHTABULA’S ACTIVI- 
TIES and who will pay willingly to main- 
tain the CHARITIES of the city. JUST 
THINK IT OVER PLEASE.” 


Coast Daily 36 Years Old 


The Fullerton (Cal.) Daily News- 
Tribune on April 8 celebrated its 36th 
anniversary. E. Johnson is editor and 
owner. 


Ask Double Liability Assessment 


Application was made to the district 
court at Fergus Falls, Otter Tail county, 
Minn., April 16, for a double liability 
stock assessment on the stockholders of 
the Otter Tail Farmers Publishing 
Company. The latter ran a daily paper 
at Fergus Falls when the Nonpartisan 
League movement was at its height in 
1918. Philip R. Monson is in charge 
of affairs, The time for filing claims 
has just expired. The indebtedness is 
$27,581.58 and assets $4,607, nearly all 
in uncollected notes. The stockholders 
are practically all farmers. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Edgar B. Piper 


CSE of the conspicuous accomplish- 
ments of Edgar B. Piper, editor of 
ihe Portland Oregonian, aside from his 
newspaper work, 
has been to take 
the leading part in 
putting the Port- 
land Symphony 
Orchestra on the 
map. Portland 
holds a_ position, 
musically, far in 
advance of other 
cities in the Paci- 
fic Northwest, and 
no little part of 
SS fee | that distinction is 
due to the efforts 
of Mr. Piper. 

For many years 
Mr. Piper has 
been a director of the Portland Sym- 
phony society and is now its president. 
The orchestra which the society sponsors 
has just closed by far the most suc- 
cessful year in its career. 

It is no small task to build up a suc- 
cessful symphony orchestra in a city of 
300,000, like Portland. It requires a 
campaign of education and a_persever- 
ance in the face of many discourage- 
ments. That the Portland society, led by 
Mr. Piper, has persevered is attested by 
the fact that the Portland orchestra now 
draws capacity audiences to all of its 
concerts in the Public Auditorium, a 
building seating 4,000 people without the 


Epcar B, PIPER 


use of available side sooms. Hundreds 
have been turned away from the con- 
certs the past season which ended with 
a concert in March. 

One factor in the success of the past 
season was the engagement as director 
of the orchestra of Willem van Hoog- 
straten, famous conductor. Mr. Piper 
insisted that the most capable conductor 
available was none too good. Van 
Hoogstraten has achieved note as con- 
ductor of the stadium concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic society and in 
other important musical capacities. Not 
only was he secured to direct the Port- 
land orchestra for the past year, but 
he has signed a contract for two years 
more. 

Mr. Piper’s interest in things musical 
may be traced back to his youth when 
he played a cornet in the band at Salem, 
Ore. That is a dark chapter in his past 
that is seldom alluded to and he forgot 
how to play the cornet many years ago. 
A much greater influence in inspiring his 
interest in symphonic music has been 
Mrs. Piper who is herself an accom- 
plished musician and a leader in Port- 
land musical affairs. 

The Portland editor has taken the 
leadership in many activities in his city 
and state, but Portland acknowledges 
a special debt to him for being instru- 
mental in giving that city music that is 
excelled nowhere in the country. 


Resumes Sports Final 


With the opening of the National and 
American baseball seasons last week, the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader resumed 
its 7 o’clock sports night final edition. 
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READERS FIND EMOTIONAL ESCAPE IN DAILIES 


Glamor of Great Events in Distant Places and Stories of Thrilling Adventures Bind Public’s Interest 
to the Newspaper, Journalism Professor Declares—Cites Examples of Vivid Reporting 


QyN= of the most popular indoor sports 
in America is criticizing the news- 
Whenever everything eélse fails 
to produce fuel 
for argument 
someone calls at- 
tention to several 
glaring mistakes 
in the evening 
daily; somebody 
else stoutly de- 
clares that many 
papers are con- 
trolled by the ad- 
vertisers; a third 
Critic seams 
ready to make 


papers. 


solemn affidavit 
aa : that all reporters 
H. F. ARRINGTON arenliars: 


The upshot of 
the discussion is that every mother’s son 
admits he could run the newspapers much 
better than they are being run. Occa- 
sionally one of them tries it and becomes 
a sadder, wiser man,—and a more charit- 
able citizen. 

I am not saying that some of these 
criticisms are not justified. The news- 
paper does make mistakes because it is 
planned by the human mind and put to- 
gether by human hands. 

The lawyer draws up a faulty indict- 
ment and the prisoner is acquitted; the 
doctor makes a wrong diagnosis, and 
the patient dies; the banker finds blun- 
ders in his bookkeeping; the merchant 
stocks up on goods that do not sell. All 
of these men keep their blunders to 
themselves—but when the newspaperman 
makes a slip he shouts his mistakes 
from the housetops. 

Most of the errors you see in print 
cannot be traced to any deep-laid con- 
spiracy to deceive; but rather to such 
obvious causes as haste, carelessness, elu- 
sive memory, and scarcity of facts. These 
human shortcomings, by the way, are not 
the exclusive property of reporters and 
editors. 

In this article I have no desire to join 
the ravens’ chorus of censure. Instead 
I want to show how the printed sheet 
satisfies our natural, insatiable curiosity 
about life and is, therefore, entitled to 
our respect and thanks. 

Most of us read and enjoy the news- 
paper because we find in it a little gal- 
lery of vivid portraits representing people 
we know in situations at once dramatic 
and real. We read the newspaper be- 
cause it calls us by name, Floyd, Eleanor, 
Irvin, because it talks about our friends 
and neighbors, because it is the dis- 
cerning artist of the human scene. Hence 
its popularity as a daily guest in our 
homes. 

Suppose we visit for a little while this 
picture gallery of the news, to discover 
if we may a few miniatures—some gay 
with sunshine, others gray with shadow 
—all hastily produced by reporters who 
failed to attach their names, but who 
found their reward in a reader’s sym- 
pathetic response, 

Our first “little masterpiece” bears the 
apt title “The Call of the Light.” It is 
the handiwork of a writer for the As- 
sociated Press. Note the simplicity of 
theme and treatment. 


Baby Franz Sches, aboard an Atlantic liner, 
was to have arrived in the United States, the 
land of promise, today. To their steerage 
companions his parents told of their ambitions 
centered in the boy and of the wonderful 
future dreamed of for him. Two days out 
from the Statue of Liberty the boy sickened. 
Early today the ship’s surgeon carefully ex- 
amined the boy and gave a hopeless negative 
to the mother’s entreaty. 

“But he must live to see America,” cried 
the father. “It is for that we came.’’ Again 
the surgeon shook his head. 

Just then a light twinkled like a firefly on 
the horizon. Some one shouted that it was 
the Fire Island light, the first signal of the 
new country. 


By H. F. HARRINGTON 


Director, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University 


_ With the gasping baby in his arms, the 
father went on deck. He held little Franz 
aloft and the child’s drooping eyelids lifted 
for a moment at the sight of the far-off 
beacon. Then they closed forever. 


Such a bit of pathos makes us forget 
our own trivial discomforts and stirs our 
feelings into unwonted warmth. 

Every day the newspaper furnishes 
just such a gateway of emotional escape 
for thousands of folk who live dull, un- 
eventful lives. I wonder if you have 
read that little poem by Florence Kiper 
Frank entitled “The Movies,’ which 
might just as easily be called “The News- 
paper,” for both institutions often achieve 
the same end. It runs: 


She knows a cheap _ release 
From worry and from pain— 
The cowboys spur their horses 
Over the unending plain. 
The tenement walls are small; 
Their walls press on the brain. 
Oh, the dip of the galloping horses 
On the limitless, wind-swept plain. 


Now we stand before another “little 
masterpiece” in our gallery of the news, 
in this instance an animated cross-sec- 
tion of a Chicago courtroom with the 
judge on the bench. The title of the 
picture is “The Tale of a Horn and a 
Wise Judge,” and it was done by a 
correspondent for the Minneapolis Trib- 
Wie: 


Curcaco, Noy. 18.—Now it came to pass in 
the reign of Calvin the Silent that two musi- 
cians brought a certain matter to a judge of 
the city for settlement. And the judge was 
John Richardson, and great was his wisdom. 

And with them they brought a cornet, and 
shewed it unto him. And one saith: “It is 
mine.” And the other saith, “Nay, my lord, 
but it is mine, and this nutty bimbo hath 
swiped it from mine house.” 

And the judge was sore vexed to know 
which of the twain spake the truth. But he 
had a hunch, and spake unto the one: 

“Let’s hear you play it.” 

And the one to whom he spake took the 
instrument, and swelling up like one sick with 
the dropsy, he blew with all his strength. 
And it was a sour note, so that the judge 
lay as one dead and those who were in the 
court cried out to put the musician to death, 
saying he was a murderer as well as a thief. 

But he heeded them not, and blew a sec- 
ond time and the plaster fell like rain, and a 
centurion named Gilhooley came with certain 
of his men to carry him out to be stoned. 

But the judge, awakened from his swoon, 
and would not suffer them to kill him until 
his adversary had blown upon the horn. 

“But remember when thou _ blowest,” he 
spake unto the other, “that if the note is not 
dulcet and easily harkened unto, thou also 
shall be torn asunder and thy bones divided 
among the junkmen who have paid their tax. 

And the other blew, and lo, it was music, 
even as Alexander’s Ragtime Band. And the 
centurions and those who were in the court 
danced and made merry. 

Then saith the judge unto him who had 
first blown upon the horn: “Thought you 
could outsmart me, hey? Throw him in the 
hoosegow.” 

And they cast him into a place of utter 
darkness. And his name was Walter Berry. 

But on the other, Preston Helm, he be- 
stowed much praise, and gave him the horn. 
And the fame of his wisdom was _ noised 
abroad. 


Here is another finely executed picture 
recently added to the gallery, one which 
presents with high color the merry days 
of childhood when hobby-horses cantered 
in the playroom amid squeals of laughter. 
It is based on the death of the man who 
invented the hobby-horse and is dated: 


Burrato, N. Y., March 4: (United Press) 
In thousands of homes and on hundreds of 
merry-go-rounds, little children today sat 
astride the hobby horses, laughingly riding ‘‘to 
Banburry Cross to see an old woman ride on 
a white Hoss.” 

But not many of them knew that the man 
who invented those mechanical horses which 
never falter as they gallop countless imaginary 
miles through lands of childish dreams, died 
here last night. The man was Benjamin 
Crandall and he had lived 104 years. 

Once he had been wealthy—enjoying riches 
Berned through the joy he brought to child- 
ood. 

But he helped a friend who was in trouble, 
as might be expected of a man whose imagina- 
tion ran to the building of children’s toys; 
merry-go-round horses; and the things which 


bring gaiety to carnivals and amusement parks. 
The troubles of his friend were lifted but 
they came back to him; he was ruined finan- 
cially and died here almost in poverty. It 
had been 20 years since money had been 
plentiful in his purse. 


Crandall was a native of Westerly, R. I. 
He came to New York when a young man 
and worked as a mechanic. 

Over his bench he dreamed of things that 
would amuse the children who played on the 
streets near his shop. From these dreams he 
evolved the hobby horse. 

The world was not slow to take it up. It 
was not many years before his horses were 
being ridden, through the wide spaces which 
open in childish dreams, by thousands of 
children. Today hardly a nursery is complete 
without one, and no merry-go-round could 
draw a penny, were it not for its galloping 
animals, 

Until 20 years ago Crandall manufactured 
his creations. Then he failed in business. He 
came here and spent the remainder of his 
life living with relatives. 

A few months ago he was stricken with 
paralysis. Death came last night. 

The body of this 104 year old benefactor of 
childhood will be buried in New York City— 
not many miles from the spot where the first 
hobby horse galloped. 


Mention of hobby-horses suggests a 
contrasting animal picture, only im this 
case it is about two dogs, of all four- 
legged friends the most faithful, lovable, 
and forgiving. It is credited to the 
Portland (Ore.) News: 


“THE TWA DOGS” 
By Howard H. McGowan 


There follows the story of a dog—a black 
and tan puppy—a mongrel of unknown origin 
and of no breed whatsoever, except dog. 

Wet, thin and shivering, he slunk into the 
story, acted his role, and wet, thin and shiver- 
ing, he slunk out again. Nothing except what 
is in this story is known of him. He went as 
he came and his present whereabouts is un- 
known. 

He was every inch a dog. He had those 
qualities of loyalty and sportsmanship which 
have endeared his kind to man, and though a 
puppy, accounted for himself well. 

It was last Saturday that he made his en- 
trance. The day was wet and cold. The little 
black and tan wandered across the fields~ be- 
tween Ryan Place and Hillsdale, homeless and 
masterless. 

If dreams haunt the minds of dogs as they 
do of men, greasy soup bones and a warm dry 
mat beneath a kitchen range must have filled 
his head as he pushed through the brush and 
drenched grass on his solitary search. 

He had reached a cart road through the open 
countryside where the walking was easy, when 
suddenly, with arched back, tail erect and 
front paw lifted, there appeared before him 
Gretel, a handsome police dog, who acknowl- 
edged Benny Titus, aged 4, of Hillsdale, her 
master. 

Now Gretel, as dogs go, was royalty when 
compared with the little black and tan. The 
blue blood of dogdom flowed through her veins. 
She had a long line of aristocratic ancestors 


behind her, and a sealed and patented pedigree 
that set forth the prizes they had won and the 
good points they had achieved. 

What is more, she had a home and a hearth 
and a little master for whom she was re- 
sponsible. 

All this, however, was passed over in the 
thrill of the meeting. Her maternal dog heart 
was warmed at the sight of the forlorn little 
black and tan. She forgot that gods should 
stay upon their pedestals and aristocrats in 
their homes. She sympathized with the little 
wayfarer. Soon they were good friends and 
set off romping across the country, leaving 
two lines of parallel tracks as evidence of their 
friendship. 

Down the cart road they frisked and played, 
chased tails, chewed at each other’s throats, 
rolled and tumbled. The sport grew uproarious 
when suddenly, like the black shadow of death, 
an automobile whirled up, honked its horn and 
passed. 

After it disappeared the sport was not re- 
sumed, for Gretel, country-bred and slow at 
dodging, had been struck down and lay in the 
wet grass, dead. 

The little black and tan walked up to her, 
his tail between his legs, sniffed and then 
quietly sat down. 4 

Night fell. The rain poured down in tor- 
rents. The wind blew, but the puppy stayed 
by his friend of a few minutes. 

All next day he remained at his post and all 
the next night. 

The few people that passed that way thought 
nothing of it. There was nothing exceptional 
in the little hobo dog that all alone kept cold 
and hungry vigil. 

Meanwhile great stir was caused by the loss 
of Gretel. Advertisements were put in the 
newspapers and inquiries were started in the 
neighborhood. Finally on Monday evening a 
woman called up the master and stated that a 
dog similar to the one advertised was lying 
dead by the cart road. 

Benny’s father went out to see and found 
the dead Gretel. But the little mongrel black 
and tan was not there. The neighbors said he 
had sat in the weather for 48 hours and then 
some one came and carried him off bodily. 
Some thought it was the mailman, some 
thought it wasn’t. But the pup was gone, 
and his story ended. 


Next to ourselves and our friends we 
respond most eagerly to the adventures 
of celebrities as chronicled upon the 
pages of our newspapers. President 
Coolidge, Mary Pickford, Charley Chap- 
lin, Helen Wills, Irving Berlin—to men- 
tion just a few—instantly lure our at- 
tention and capture our interest. 

A few weeks ago the entire country 
read the story of Marion Talley, a Kan- 
sas City girl, who had made her debut 
as a singer at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. Her great adven- 
ture was a triumph of youth; hence it 
satisfied the love of the romantic that 
thrills all of us. We rejoiced in her 
success. Behold her portrait—painted by 
a writer for the Associated Press: 

New York: 


A plump, pink and white, blue-eyed girl of 
19 held a Metropolitan Opera House audience 
(Continued on page 66) 
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We are confident that every newspaper publisher will 
want us to solve his checking proof problem with our 
specialized service as soon as he realizes that we 
have the simple and practical solution that we claim. 
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New York City 
March 15, 1926 


i. 
Dear Mr. Stone: monNiNa 
Please rush the work of shipping the presses just completed. We are in need of this equipment because we 

had to discard old presses to make room for them. 
The new octuple DUPLEX PRESSES we are now operating give us almost 50 per cent greater production 


than we get from our old presses, so you can see it is highly desirable that we get the additional new octuples into 
action at the earliest possible day. Please advise date you will ship. 


Very truly yours, 
J. F. BRESNAHAN, 


Business Manager. 


| Tae DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Main Offices and Works: BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


World Bldg. Temple Building, 77 Washington Street De Young Bldg. 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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DAILY ENDORSES PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM COURSES 


New Orleans Times-Picayune Will Celebrate its 90th Anni- 
versary Jan. 25, 1927, by Establishing Chair of Journalism 
at Tulane—Instruction Starts Next September 


LI NIVERSITY courses in journalism 

are no longer experimental. Their 
practical value is proven by the successes 
of their graduates in the journalistic 
field.” 

This quotation represents the editorial 
judgment of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, of which |L. K. Nicholson is 
editor. The Times Hicayune recently an- 
nounced it would celebrate its 90th anni- 
versary which falls on Jan. 25, 1927, by 
establishing a chair of journalism at 
Tulane University to start in September, 
this year. 

“While the graduate journalist, like his 
fellow graduates in other departments, 
emerges from classroom and campus with 
much still to learn,” the editorial con- 
tinued, “his training nevertheless sets him 
forward on the right road to honorable 
success. 

“The main purpose of the Times-Pica- 
yune’s endowment is of course to make 
available in the South and at New Or- 
leans an efficient and fundamentally sound 
course of training for the young men and 
women planning to engage in newspaper 
work.” 

The details of this unique manner of 
celebrating a newspaper anniversary were 
told by Mr. Nicholson in a letter to Dr. 
A. B. Dinwiddie, president of Tulane, 
when the proposal of establishing a chair 
of he eae was first made. He wrote: 

“The board of directors of the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Company has auth- 
orized its officers to establish the Times- 
Picayune Chair of Journalism and to ap- 
propriate the sum of $6,000 a year for 
ten years for that purpose. “The year 
1927 will mark the ninetieth anniversary 
of The Times-Picayune and it is to com- 
memorate this milestone of our service 
and progress that the chair is to be es- 
tablished. Subject to a mutually satis- 
factory understanding with you and your 
board, Tulane University has been se- 
lected as the logical seat of learning for 
the chair. 

“Tt is thought that a course in jour- 
nalism could form a part of a general 
instruction in economics, literature, his- 
tory, languages and possibly commercial 
law. A student pursuing studies of this 
nature would obtain a broad vision that 
would enable him to successfully follow 
journalism as a career. On the other 
hand, if he ultimately selected some other 
profession or business we feel that he 
would be sufficiently equipped to in- 
telligently understand the nature and 
scope of journalism, as well as its aims 
and functions. 

“Tt is not our intention to urge the 
use of part-time instructors, but it is 
suggested that the person chosen for the 
chair may find some benefit in calling 
upon some of our staff to present certain 
parts of the course. The present day 
tendency is toward full time professor- 
ships, and we endorse that principle, but 
we want you to have this freedom if you 
believe there is any merit in the sugges- 
tion. There is always a danger in the 
possibility of placing a man of radical 
tendencies in a chair of this sort. We are 
not dwelling upon the point, as that part 
of it is left to your judgment. 

“As additional background to the 
thing we have in mind, it would be an 
error for any prospective student to take 
this course with the belief that he was 
assured of a lucrative position on the 
staff of The Times-Picayune. We are 
not entirely altruistic in this matter, and 
it is hoped that well qualified students 
will find their way into our ranks, as 
well as those of other newspapers in the 
South, but we do not subscribe to the 
theory of education that attempts to 
promise:.a student immediate financial re- 
ward for his. meritorious efforts. A Red 
Grange of the educational field is not in 
our thoughts. 

“We know the power of the daily news- 


“paper. We believe that the proper use 


of this power is a necessary benefit to 
the social group served. We are justi- 
fied, therefore, in using our means to 
strengthen the attainment of this ideal. 
The service to our community should be 
a good one, and in that way we could 
mark our ninetieth anniversary. 

“We await your pleasure with the hope 


PICAYUNE FOUNDED IN 1837 


(THE New Orleans Times-Picayune 

was founded as the Picayune 
by George Wilkins Kendall and F. 
A. Lumsden in 1837. The present 
paper represents the consolidations 
of the old Picayune, the Times, 
and the Times-Democrat. 


Lafcadio Hearn worked for a 
while on the paper, as did Walt 
Whitman, Irwin Russell, Page M. 
Baker, Pearl Rivers (Mrs. Nichol- 
son, mother of Leonard K. Nichol- 
son, the president of The Times- 
Picayune Publishing Company), 
Stephen Crane, George W. Cable, 
Brander: Matthews, Henry Rightor 
and” Catherine Cole; and_ there 
were many other famous names 
signed to copy that came across 
the desk in the old days. 


that this chair can be established for the 
beginning of your next year in Septem- 
ber, 1926.” 

(Signed) Leonard K. Nicholson, presi- 
dent, the Times-Picayune Publishing 
Company. 

The board of administrators of the 
Tulane educational fund, at its meeting, 
accepted the offer. 

The same day, Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, 
president of Tulane, sent the following 
letter to the Times-Picayune: 

The Tulane University board of ad- 
ministrators, in accepting the offer of the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Company to 
establish The Times-Picayune chair of 
journalism at the university and to ap- 
propriate the sum of $6,000 yearly for 
ten years for that purpose, requested me 
to write you a letter of appreciation of 
your action and to thank you for the 
service rendered the university thereby. 

“The: board of administration was par- 
ticularly pleased with the broad back- 
ground suggested for the course in 
journalism and for the high professional 
aim indicated by this. The university will 
be glad to carry out this purpose to the 
best of its ability and to show in this 
way the real appreciation of the service 
which you have done not only to the 
university and to journalism, but to the 
public in providing the highest form of 
training from the standpoint both of 
education and of ideals for men who are 
intending to enter this profession.” 


Trade Press Moves New York Offices 


The International Trade Press, Inc., 
moved its eastern offices last week from 
15 Park Row to 250 Park Avenue, at 
46th street, New York. Charles W. 
Price, chairman of the board resides in 
New York and for 41 years has had his 
office on Park Row. Among publications 
issued by the International from its main 
printing establishment in Chicago are 
Engineering World, Highway Engineer 
& Contractor, American Fruit Grower 
Magazine, Concrete Products, Belting & 
Transmission, Cement, Mill & Ouarry 
and American Machine & Tool Record. 


Newspaper Education Factor 


Miss Belle Sherwin, president of the 
National League of Women Voters, which 
is holding its seventh annual convention 
in St. Louis, praised newspaper reading 
as a factor in civic education. 
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GENTLE ADVICE TO LOCAL AGENTS 


T 


252 GENERAL MOTORS. SSULONG 
OKTROIT, MICH. 


TELEPHONE TERRACE 6600 


MOTOR IMPROVE MENTS, Inc. 


OFFICES AND FACTORY 
365 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
_ March 29th, 1926. 
ADVERTISING BULLETIN NO. 34. 


SUBJECT:- PUBLICITY ITEK 


70 ALL DISTRIBUTORS AND SUB DISTRIBUTORS:- 


We are giving below, an article relative to 
Purolator. The information contained herein may be of interest to you as furnishing 
data for use in talking to prospects on Purolators. This may also be used as a reading 
notice or publicity matter for Iocal newspapers. These newspapers in which_yon_are 
adverti ing are eee very willing to run occasional articles of this kind. 
which as sae not advertising they will be very glad to have articles 
a eee 
BSGEPE SORE Sea seal spas [-} erss 


Yours very truly, 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INC. 
ATA:FUS AS heise 
Adv€rtising Manager. 


UNFILTERED OIL A LEWACE 
SOURCE OF MCTOR TROUBLES 


irt, cust and tiny bits of metal accumulating in the lubricating oil are 
most of cur cngine troubles", says 


the seurce a 


years aco the car manufacturers started a strenucus educational cam- 
srs realize the arrertaace of clenn cil in their engines. 


One of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S subscribers in the Southwest sent this 
week the above interesting space mooch exhibit. This is the kind of stuff 
that some of the general advertisers are handing out to their local agents, all 
over the country. 

Observe the underscored lines (underscores our own) which speak so elo- 
quently of the business acumen of newspaper managers and editors—when they 
do not get paid advertising they like to publish free puffs just to fill up the 
paper. 

Just such communications are flooding the mails, causing all sorts of con- 
fused notions about newspapers, lowering confidence of local business men in 
local papers, and encouraging space grafting. 

Mr. A. T. Abeles, who signed the above letter, is of course a very hopeful 
optimist; still, there is enough truth in what he says about “easy” newspaper 
managers and editors to’ make his communication uncomfortable reading in 
newspaper circles. The free publicity evil must be met by the organized press! 
It is not only a question of “good business”; it is a question of professional 
honor. 


O% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Publishers A.B.C. statement just issued shows a 


(SAIN efi.044 


over average for preceding six months 
Daily Average six months ending Mar. 31, 134,983 


Daily Average six months ending Sept. 30, 123,939 


Greatest Gain in Our History! 


-Represented by E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Supremacy of The Washington 
Star Is Three-F old 


Greatest in VOLUME 
of CIRCULATION 


Strongest in 


READER INTEREST 


Dominating in 
ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


The more than 100,000 circulation of The Star — Evening 
and Sunday—completely covers the National Capital, and its 
twenty-five mile shopping radius. A circulation that is 331/3% 
or more greater than the other papers here—and by a thor- 
oughly organized carrier service delivered directly into the 
homes—which cannot be reached so definitely by any other 
medium. 

The advertising lineage for 1925 of 26,569,189 lines gives 
The Star fourth place among the papers of the entire country: 
is an increase of 1,255,449 lines over the previous year—half a 
million lines greater than all the other Washington papers 
combined—and 16,173,141 lines MORE than was carried by 
the second paper. 

Here are nearly three quarters of a million prosperous 
people reached regularly and directly by The Star. 

In planning an extension of your business you cannot af- 
ford to overlook the National Capital and its suburbs—but 
you need reckon on but ONE medium. The Star is the ne- 
cessity in this field. 


| 4 ? ear 4 @ . G 

| he Hyening Star. 

— WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION Ady 

| NEW YORK OFFICE WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO OFFICE 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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“THE ANSWER 


aon 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL | 


EVERY EVENING anp SUNDAY 


MILWAUKEE 


April 2, 1926. } 


Kohler Brothers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Attention of Mr. G. A. E.- Kohler. 
Gentlemen: 


Answering your inquiry regarding the utility 
of Kohler magazine reels installed in our plant. 


We are entirely satisfied with the efficiency 
of the reels in our operation. Press room production in 
our new plant, through the operation of unit type presses 
and reels, has increased approximately fifty per cent. 
In view of our experience, we are convinced that magazine 
reels operated in conjunction with unit type presses are 


the answer to the newspaper publishing problem of today. 


We are very much pleased with the service you 
have rendered in connection with our purchase and installation 
of Kohler reels. We shall be very glad at any time to answer 
any inquiries that you may care to refer to us. 


Yours very truly, 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 
—<—_ 


QL 


Business Manager. 


- LLBowyer =V. 
Ma, } 


Lorgest Newspoper Plont in the Northwest 
THE NEW MILWAUKEE JOURNAL BUILDING 
Occupied entirely by The Journal 


THE KOHLER SYSTEM 
MAGAZINE REELS 


Patented January 12, 1915 


KOHLER BROTHERS 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
CHICAGO 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


90 WEST STREET 
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THE DETROIT NEWS 


PUBLISHED Daity AND SUNDAY By 


eo lololoiett 


THe Eveninec News Assn 


GEORGE G. BOOTH, Pare 
WM.E.SCRIPPS, Vice Prest & Manaaine Dinector 
H.S OTT. Treas. & Gent MANager 

C. BILLINGTON, Secretary 


DerRoiT, Micu.,U.S.A. 


April 10th, 1926 


Kohler Bros., 
Wrigley Bldg. North, 
Chicago, 111. 


Gentlemen:- 


fn connection with your request 
that we furnish you with the percentage of 
web breaks on splices, please be advised 
that out of approximately 7,000 rolls of 
paper used each month, only 1-1/3% of same 
are broke in splicing at reels, and during 
the month of March the figure was a little 
less than 1%. 


Yours very tr 
THE DETRO 


Business od Bs 


THE KOHLER SYSTEM 
MAGAZINE REELS 


Patented January 12, 1915 
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| Engineers and Manufacturers 


CHICAGO Eastern Address After May ist, 1926 NEW YORK 


The New York Evening Post Bldg., 71 West St. 
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DAILY PRESS ANALYZED 
AT CLUB SESSION 


Merits and Defects of Newspapers Sub- 
ject of Philadelphia Group—Bliven, 
Douglas, Cheyney, Woodruff, 
Speakers 


The merits and defects of a modern 
daily newspaper, from the viewpoint of the 
reading public and from that of the news- 
paperman himself were analyzed Monday 
night by speakers at a symposium on 
“the Daily Newspaper,’ conducted by the 
Contemporary Club, of Philadelphia. 

The speakers were Bruce Bliven, for- 
merly director of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and at present on the editorial 
staff of the New Republic; George W. 
Douglas, of the editorial staff, Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger; Dr. Edward P. 
Cheyney, professor of English history at 
the. University of Pennsylvania; and 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, former member 
of the Legislature and member of the 
Philadelphia bar. 


Mr. Bliven pointed out to a more or 
less antagonistic audience that the news- 
paper of today, the big, metropolitan 
daily, really has its superior virtues, and 
among these he mentioned its cheapness 
to the consumer, the speed with which 
it is printed and the news of the world 
presented promptly, and finally the op- 
timistic fact that the personnel of journal- 
ism is increasing in intelligence and 
responsibility. 

“Does the press do its duty on the 
side of brain as well as on the side of 
morality,” he asked. “The press is an 
integral part of the great experiment in 
political democracy now in progress in 
the United States. This political demo- 
cracy is predicated on the question as to 
whether or not the citizens involved in 
the experiment can be intelligently in- 
formed as to how to carry out their 
duties. The newspaper is simply an ex- 
tension of the old New England town 
meeting, the sole machinery by which the 
people may be kept informed. 

“The ordinary newspaper wants the 
largest circulation, not the best circula- 
tion, and it is not concerned with getting 
into the best homes. It lies with the 
public, with the votes it casts with the 
pennies it pays for the paper it reads 
whether the newspaper is to be a menace 
to the nation or a great aid to democratic 
institutions.” 

Mr. Douglas, assuming the hypothetical 
premise that the audience and he were to 
get out a newspaper, said they would first 
decide that an ideal paper was impos- 
sible of realization, that they would then 
seek an audience, realizing that people 
will not buy a paper “if it contains only 
what we think they should read. 

“The fundamental interests of every 
one lies in sex, life and pr sperity,” said 
Mr. Douglas. “The great novels are 
often stories of crime. If the story of 
Paola and Francesca were published in 
the newspapers, some people would say, 
‘such things should not be printed.’ 

“On the afternoon that the verdict was 
brought in at a recent murder trial the 
paper with which I am connected sold 
100,000 more copies than it ordinarily 
sells. Some persons again would say, 
‘People should not be interested in such 
things,’ but we cannot change man. 

“The newspaper tells the story, but 
the moral makes itself heard in trumpet 
tones, for every one who reads the story 
said, ‘I shall not let myself get into an 
entanglement that might lead to crime.’ 

“The standard of honesty in news- 
paper work is as high or higher than 
in any other profession. The paper is 
your eyes and ears, it gives you in- 
formation of what your legislators are 
doing; when you lie down on the job, as 
evidenced by the way the great number 
of persons who do not vote, it fights your 
battles.” 

Dr. Cheyney was pleasantly ironic 
about newspapermen in general, and won- 
dered why it was that university students 
who appeared to be such promising young 
men while in the classroom turned out to 
be such monsters of ignorance and mis- 
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representation when they became re- 
porters. He did not indicate whether it 
was the environment of the university or 
of the newspaper office which contributed 
the greater part of their dereliction. 


Correction 


In a recent story concerning the start 
of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Times, it 
was erroneously stated that the Times 
was an A.B.C. member. The paper has 
applied for membership. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
J. M. Stephenson 


pe in 1917, a young bank cashier, 
then 25 years of age, had a serious 
conversation with his father-in-law, and 
forgot his banking career for that of 
publisher. J. M. Stephenson was the 
bank cashier. The South Bend (Ind.) 
News-Times was his opportunity. 

The paper had had a very unfortunate 
career up to that period. The father-in- 
law had from time to time yielded to 
the persuasion of those who managed it 
to advance money, always in the hope 
that it would soon be earning dividends 
and justify its existence. 

At the time it had a circulation of 
7,000, and its advertising patronage was 
obtained more by favor or pity than by 
any hope of real returns. 

That was the situation which con- 
fronted the young banker who started on 
the basis that there would be no more 
loans, no more advances of funds and 
that it must operate on its own resources. 

Nine years later finds the News-Times 
with a net paid circulation of over 27,- 
000 in a city of 100,000 and with an 
advertising bulk that is more than en- 
viable. 

No additional money was put into the 
paper from the time Mr. Stephenson took 
charge. He had decided that any enter- 
prise to be self-respecting must be self- 
supporting and he made it so, largely by 
economy of management. He decided 
very early that the advertiser must obtain 
what he pays for in terms of results and 
additional business. He decided that sub- 
scribers must have what they pay for 
in terms of news, entertainment and strict 
fidelity to their interest. 

Aside from that, he admits that bank- 
ing as a business never did offer the 
thrill or the prospect of satisfaction which 
is to be found in type and printed page 
and that he really succeeded because he 
had a keen and continuing interest in 
every line of every column which goes 
into the paper. 

“Newspaper making is the same as that 
of any other manufacturing business” 
says Mr. Stephenson. “It all depends 
upon the product. 


“The publisher who forgets that he 
must keep his model new each day and 
keep abreast of puolic thought will soon 
join the makers of tallow candles or 
hoopskirts. It’s a new business every 
day. It all depends on just how much 
you are ready to put of personality and 
thought into it. In building newspapers 
if one keeps in mind a personality that 
everyone likes, it is easier, 

“We all like a man who is. honest, 
truthful, jovial, forceful and _ broad- 
minded in all the affairs of life. 

“Make your newspaper reflect these 
qualifications and your job is_ half 
finished.” 
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IS ADVERTISING FREE 
IN THE NEWSPAPERS? 


Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency Out- 
lines $350,000 Magazine Campaign 
for Candy Makers and Expects 
Publicity Free in the Dailies 


Advertising may be obtained free of 
charge in American newspapers was in 
effect what H. R. Wilson, vice-president 
of the Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, recently told a group of candy 
makers meeting in Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
ton. He outlined a proposed $350,000 
campaign in the magazines to be con- 
ducted co-operatively by the candy and 
allied industries, and said: 

“Publicity will be issued to the news- 
papers for use in their ‘food departments’ 
concerning the value of candy as a food 
and its place in the household menu.” 

The idea of the campaign, he explained, 
is to combat “misinformation” concerning 
the fat producing properties of candy and 
the properties which make it deleterious 
to the teeth. 

Parenthetically, Mr. Wilson said, that 
if there were any newspaper men in the 
room he hoped they wouldn’t feel too 
badly about the plan not including them 
just now. He declared that in time the 
campaign might grow to include the 
newspapers, but just now the committee 
in charge believes it can afford only 
magazine advertising. 

“We aim,” he said, “to reach the entire 


country, and with the proposed budget 
of $350,000, we feel we will be unable to 
use the papers.” 

V. L. Price, St. Louis, president of 
the National Confectioners’ Association, 
urged adoption of the plan. George H. 
Bunton, president of the New England 
Manufacturing Confections Association, 
presided. 

Those who made speeches favoring in- 
dorsement of the plan included W. H. 
Raye, president; Walter M. Lowney 
Company; George S. Schrafft, treasurer, 
Frank G. Shattuck Company, and Horace 
S. Ridley, vice-president of the New 
England Confectionery Company. 

General indorsement was then given 
by a standing vote. 


Subscription Receipt Sold at Auction 


For the first time in history, at least 
so far as Indiana is concerned, a paid-in- 
advance receipt for a newspaper sub- 
scription has been considered collateral 
and sold at auction. A receipt for five 
years subscription to the Brownsburg 
Record was found among the effects of 
Lincoln Canary, who died there some 
time ago. It was put up at auction at the 
administrator’s sale. As a result, Miss 
Nettie Canary of this city, is richer by 
$7.50. She was heir to the estate. Just 
a few days before the death of Mr. Can- 
ary, he paid $7.50 for the five years’ sub- 
scription, but between the time of his 
death and the sale the subscription price 
of the Record was advanced from $1.50 
to $2 a year. Bidding for the receipt 
was spirited. 


“Wm. Penn—sc a Good Cigar” 


has attracted attention as one of the most successful 
newspaper and outdoor campaigns during the past 


three years. 


The Wm. H. Rankin Co. has handled this campaign 


from its beginning. 


oWHDANIVIAT A 
™FRANKIN @ 


COMPANY Aldvertising 


Established 1899 


William H. Rankin, President 


Robert E. Rinehart, Vice-President 


Wilbur D. Nesbit, Vice-President 
Herman A. Groth, Vice-President and Treasurer { 


Main Offices: 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


AKRON PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTC_ 
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5 922 HOMES ! 


LOS ANGELES 


built more homes in the past two years than any other cityexcept 
greater New York (and greater New York is 10 times larger) 


170,000 
DAILY 


Pacific Coast Representative 


44,978 new single family dwellings were built 
in Los Angeles during 1924 and 1925, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road! 


That number of homes would accommodate 
an additional 179,912 people, and is a sizable 
market within itself. 


Greater New York, 10 times larger than Los 
Angeles, built less than twice that number, so 
you have here a concentrated and expanding 
new-customer group, coming to Los Angeles 
from all over the country, and open to buying- 
suggestions. 


It is important, therefore, to know what 


newspaper these newcomers prefer. OVER A 
PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS, THE LOS 
ANGELES EXAMINER, SWORN STATE. 
MENTS SHOW, WAS BOUGHT BY 66 
OUT OF EVERY 100 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to a morning paper in Los Angeles. 


Check against your present advertising 
plans! Are you placing schedules where you 
are reaching the greatest number of home- 
builders; are you getting as much new busi- 
ness, year after year, as you could here in Los 
Angeles with its rapidly growing population? 
Is the medium you are using, reaching the 
greatest number of these newcomers? 


The Merchandising Service Department of the Los Angeles Examiner 
renders MORE than co-operation in obtaining retail distribution and dealer 
enthusiasm; it also provides accurate surveys on all lines, around which 
strategic advertising campaigns can be built. Write for the specific infor- 


mation YOU want. 


T. C. HOFFMEYER W. W. CHEW 


571 Monadnock Bldg. 
Telephone Garfield 2858 


San Francisco New York City 


Eastern Representative 
Room)1512—285 Madison Ave., 
Telephone Caledonia 2093 


Western Representative 
915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Main 5000 
Chicago 


390,000 
SUNDAY 
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CLUB WOMEN TO HEAR 
VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


Women’s Ad Groups Planning Series 
of Educational Talks—To Tell 
Influence of 
Advertising 


A national movement among women’s 
advertising clubs to familiarize club 
members with advertising and its value to 
the home is now being launched by the 
Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Anita Simpson, president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago 
and the originator of the movement, has 
presented to the 18 clubs in the Federa- 
tion, through Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, 
Federation president, an outline for 
educational work in the form of advertis- 
ing talks for club women. 

To reach the greatest number of women 
within its territory with this talk, each 
club will be asked to organize from its 
membership a speakers’ bureau. Each 
advertising club member who gives the 
talks will prepare her own address, in- 
corporating in it the 14 points given in 
the outline which cover the basic points of 
advertising. The talk will be non-tech- 
nical and will be illustrated, if desired. 
Each speaker will also be prepared to 
conduct a round table discussion. 

Some of the points brought out in Mrs. 
Simpson’s outline are: 

That the last articles to advance in 
prices during the world war were the 
nationally advertised products. 

That people dress better, eat better, 
sleep better and live better because of the 
influence of advertised products. 

That no matter how well she manages 
her home, when the housewife allows 
herself to be taught efficiency in buying 
and the cheapest and best markets through 
advertising, she and her family profit ac- 
cordingly. 

That the tremendous increase in sav- 
ings and investments among the Amer- 
ican people during the last ten years has 
been chiefly due to advertising—financial 
advertising coming into existence only a 
decade or so ago. 

That advertising, by constantly calling 
attention to the care of health in connec- 
tion with the use of advertised products, 
has performed a great public service. 

“Realizing that women represent more 
than 85 per cent of the country’s buying 
power,” Mrs. Simpson said, “the necessity 
exists for acquainting women with the 
part advertising plays in life and living.” 

More than 2,500 club women have al- 
ready .been reached through the advertis- 
ing clubs’ talks. 


CLINTON DAILY IN NEW PLANT 


Herald Now Printing From Remodeled, 
Modern Structure 


The Clinton (la.) Herald is now oc- 
cupying its newly enlarged, remodeled 
and rebuilt plant. 

In the composing room, production 
equipment includes eight Linotypes, while 
a Goss quadruple, high speed press, 32- 
page capacity, is the backbone of the press 
room equipment, with stereotyping ma- 
chinery in keeping with the press. 

The composing room, now on _ the 
second floor, is well-lighted, three of the 
composing room walls being almost com- 
pletely windowed and is a large portion 
of the fourth. 

The news department, also on the 
second floor, consists of a series of glass- 
enclosed private offices, one for each 
member of the staff. A separate room, 
with solid walls, is provided for the As- 
sociated Press operator, while the In- 
ternational News Service telegraph 
printers of the latter being enclosed in 
sound proof cabinets. 

Cleanliness, light and air are outstand- 
ing characteristics of the new plant. A 
ventilation system that changes the air in 
the building every few minutes is a fea- 
ture. Smoking is prohibited during pro- 
duction hours in all departments. 
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FIND EMOTIONAL ESCAPE IN 
DAILIES 


(Continued from page 58) 


spellbound tonight with the beautiful, full tones 
of “Caro Nome.” 

At the last note a storm of applause swept 
the packed auditorium, stopping the show for 
five minutes, and the name of Marion Talley 
of Kansas City was securely inscribed on the 
roll of prima donnas. 

As the curtain fell on the second act of 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” the applause broke out 
again, and the audience called the youngest 
prima donna ten times before the fcotlights be- 
fore they would let her go. 

The huge auditorium resounded with the 
shouts of “Bravo”? and ‘‘Talley.” 

Seated at the sending end of the special 
leased wire of the Associated Press twenty 
feet away from the scene of his daughter’s 
performance, Charles M. Talley sent the first 
words that told the world of the successful 
fulfillment of his dreams. 

Back stage there drifted the murmur of the 
audience still excited over the startlingly 
mature voice that had come to them from the 
throat of the little Kansas City girl. 

Mr. Talley ticked off over the keys the fol- 
lowing message of his delight: 

“The things that the Talley family have been 
dreaming of for fifteen years have come true. 

“Our little girl is singing to the world, as 
we always thought she could some time do 
and would do. 

“Cuar_tes M, TAtrey.” 


And now for one of the larger can- 
vasses, a picture that records the solemn 
scenes that marked the ceremonies at- 
tending the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier in Washington. It was done by 
Kirke L. Simpson of the Associated 
Press. You probably recall these majes- 
tic opening paragraphs with their vivid 
word pictures and bugle-like clarity— 
newspaper prose at its best. The story 
begins : 


Wasuincton, November 11 (Associated 
Press).—Under the wide and starry skies of 
his own home-land America’s unknown dead 
from France sleeps tonight, a soldier from the 
wars. 

Alone he lies in the narrow cell of stone 
that guards his body; but his soul has entered 
into the spirit that is America. Wherever 
liberty is held close in men’s hearts, the honor 
and the glory and the pledge of high endeavor 
poured out over this nameless one of fame, will 
be told and sung by Americans for all time. 

Scrolled across the marble arch of the 
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memorial raised to American soldier and sailor 
dead, everywhere, which stands like a monu- 
ment behind his tomb, runs this legend: “We 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 

The words were spoken by the martyred 
Lincoln over the dead at Gettysburg. And 
today with voice strong with determination and 
ringing with deep emotion, another President 
echoed that high resolve over the coffin of the 
soldier who died for the flag in France. 

Great men in the world’s affairs heard that 
high purpose reiterated by the man who stands 
at the head of the American people. Tomor- 
row they will gather in the city that stands al- 
most in the shadow of the new American 
shrine of liberty dedicated today. They will 
talk of peace; of the curbing of the havoc of 
war. 

They will speak of the war in France, that 
robbed this soldier of life and name and 
brought death to comrades of all nations by 
the hundreds of thousands. And in their ears 
when they meet must ring President Harding’s 
declaration today beside that flag-wrapped, 
honor laden bier: 

“There must be, there shall be, the com- 
manding voice of a conscious civilization 
against armed warfare.” 


Each of these stories had been pro- 
duced by a reporter impelled by the 
goading finger of the clock. He has had 
no “delusions of grandeur,” no false no- 
tions of his importance as a literary per- 
sonage, but has rather been content to 
paint the picture with as much artistry 
as he can command and with the sole 
desire to tell the truth as he has seen 
ft. 

The reporter’s mission is to study life 
at close range, to discover something 
that affords the reader a moment’s pleas- 
ure or to uncover a bit of information 
the everyday man would not otherwise 
secure. To do this the reporter must 
rub elbows with humanity daily. If he 
goes out on the street, he is assailed by 
incidents and situations. A gang of boys 
is at noisy high tension in a game of 
baseball—the darting figures, the excited 
voices, the crack of the bat, and the flight 
of the yellow rawhide into the mit of 
the second baseman. An ambulance is 
carrying the freshly wounded to the 
hospital. It carves its way through 
choked traffic, like an arrow seeking 
the white. Fire engines are pounding 
down the asphalt. Bells, whistles, voices 
are in the air. Human faces, friendly 


conversation, shop windows. gay with 
color, these cross the area of vision. It 
is life, life that attracts him. Life is 


his open book, to be studied word by | 


word, chapter by chapter. 


“ONLY A NEWSPAPER GUY” 
I see a man strut through a jam in the hall, 


Take a seat ’mid the speakers and chat with | 


them all, 

“Is this Hoover?’ I ask, “that the crowd he 
defies?” 

“‘No,’’ says someone, “he’s one of the news- 
paper guys.” 

I see a man pushing his way through the lines 

Of cops where a fire brightly glimmers and 
shines, 

“Chief Collins??? I ask, but a fireman replies, 

“Oh, no, why, that’s one of those newspaper 
guys.” 

I see a man start on the trail of a crook, 

And he scorns all assistance, but brings him to 
hook, 

“Mr. Burns?” I inquire. 
cries— 
“Burns? Naw. 

paper guys.” 
I see a man walk through the door of a show 
Where great crowds are blocked by the sign 


Someone scornfully 


He’s just one of them news- 


Sree Os 

“Ts that Arliss, himself, that no ticket he 
buys?” 

“Well, hardly. He’s one of those newspaper 
guys.” 


I see a man knock on a president’s door 

And the sign, NO ADMITTANCE, com- 
pletely ignore. 

“Ts this Morgan, that privacy’s rights he 
denies?” 

‘Morgan? Shucks! It’s just one of those 
newspaper guys.” 

And some day I’ll walk by the great streets 
of gold, 

And see a man enter, unquestioned and_ bold, 

“A saint?” Vl inquire, and old Peter’ll reply: 

‘“‘Well, I should say not, he’s a newspaper guy.” 

These “little masterpieces” of the re- 

porter’s art reveal the human newspaper 

with the ruddy color of life upon its 

bright face, a newspaper by no means 

perfect but as absorbingly interesting as 

the men and women it presents to view 

from day to day. 


New York 


“The buying power of the mass has be- 
come the fetish of the advertiser and 
not the buying power of the individual. 
Yet where will you find two more suc- 
cessful newspapers than the New York 
Times or the Boston Transcript, both of 
which have sturdily refused to be swept 
from off their feet?” 


National, 41,804 lines. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
Charles H. Eddy Co. 
Chicago 


Still Going Strong 


Don C. Seitz, in Editor & Publisher, says: 


Apropos of this the Transcript’s gain in Local advertising for 
the month of March was 33,004 lines, and in 


oston Evening Cranseript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


Boston 


A. C. MacCarey, Boston Manager, 1023 Old South Building 
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AYi|WO essentialsYare necessary to a 


successful newspaper feature syn- 
dicate—a feature of quality and a 
newspaper in which to give it a 
daily showing. 


The feature without the newspaper is lost. A 
newspaper without features weakens its Oppor- 
tunities for circulation growth. 


; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

: 

; 

; 

; 

; Since these two agencies are necessary to the 

3 profitable operation of the newspaper syndicate 

$ it is the policy of Editors’ Feature Service, Inc., 

; to offer to publishers a well balanced service of 

; quality and interest at an attractive price and 
with a protection guarantee as to cost, territory 

; and length of contract that makes it safe and 

3 profitable for the publisher to take on the serv- 

3 ice and to promote it as a part and parcel of his 

; newspaper. 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc., is an independent 
organization interested only in building an 
economical service of high quality for a select 
list of newspapers. 


ch: 


Oe 


Write for samples, price and territory. 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SERVICE, Inc. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Pres. 


An Insurance Against Rising Feature Costs 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Editors’ Feature Service cuts CLEVELAND OFFICE : 
cost by providing the newspaper 


4 1819 BROADWAY with a COMPLETE service— E."22nd ST. and PAYNE AVE. 
3 news pictures, feature news, 

z 
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sports, comics, news cartoonsand 


editorial features by circulation nN A oR 
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PROMOTER SUES WHEN 
ADS ARE REJECTED 


Los Angeles Times Accused of Con- 
spiracy With State Official by 
Mining Stock Seller, Who 
Asks $350,000 Damages 


The Los Angeles Times was recently 
made co-defendant with the California 
commission of corporations in a suit filed 
by C. C. Julian, alleging that Harry 
Chandler, publisher of the Times; Ralph 
W. Trueblood, executive editor; W. H. 
Bryan, an advertising solicitor; Albert 
Nathan and A. M. Rochlen, reporters, 
had conspired with E. M. Daugherty, 
commissioner of corporations, and his 
subordinates, to wreck Mr. Julian’s pro- 
motion of the Western Lead Mines Com- 
pany. Damages of $350,000 were asked. 
The Times was sued after it had discon- 
tinued publication of Julian’s advertising 
as soon as official action by the commis- 
sioner cast doubt upon the merit of the 
proposition from a mining standpoint and 
as a security. 

That the Times was moved by consid- 
erations fundamental to the integrity of 
advertising in its action was set forth in 
the answer filed by its publisher and em- 
ployees. 

In taking such action the answer de- 
clares, the Times carried out its long- 
standing advertising policy, one well un- 
derstood and practiced by the better class 
of newspapers and periodicals every- 
where. 

This policy is predicated upon the fact 
that advertising is valuable to the public, 
to the advertising medium and, in the 
long run, to the advertiser h:mself only 
to the degree that it is trustworthy, that 
any publication which continues to carry 
advertising after doubt as to its merit is 
known to exist is betraying its obligation 
to the public. 

In suspending publication of the advér- 
tising in question pending the outcome 
of the official inquiry as to the merit of 
its subject, the Times pursued its estab- 
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lished practice of nearly half a century, 
which answer describes thus: 

“By this jealously guarding the integ- 
rity of its advertising columns and the 
public against imposition, and by estab- 
lishing and maintaining a news and edi- 
torial policy vigilantly and militantly in 
the public interest, the Times has earned 
and enjoys public confidence and respect 
as a newspaper and the highest repute as 
a valuable advertising medium, which 
confidence, repute and respect would be 
jeopardized by knowingly publishing 
news or advertising matter inconsistent 
therewith.” 

The answer sets out various circum- 
stances which came to the attention of 
the Times calculated to cast doubt upon 
the merit of the Julian enterprise, culmi- 
nating with the citing by Commissioner 
Daugherty of various brokers selling 
Western Lead stock. One of these were 
articles in the Mining Journal-Press, a 
national mining magazine, questioning the 
merits of the proposition and challenging 
the standing as experts of men cited by 
Julian as indorsing it from an engineer- 
ing standpoint and quoting one of them 
as repudiating his supposed indorsement. 
Another was the report of the engineer 
for the State Corporation Department 
declaring the Western Lead proposition 
to be an undeveloped prospect with very 
little ore in sight and scant outlook for 
success. 

The answer makes a general denial of 
the conspiracy and other charges con- 
tained in Julian’s suit. Appended is a 
demurrer to the promoter’s complaint set- 
ting forth that the latter shows no proper 
cause of action. 


Mount Carmel Carriers Organize 


Under the direction of Glenn W. Wil- 
liams, circulation manager of the Mount 
Carmel (Pa.) News the 50 carriers and 
helpers have formed the Mount Carmel 
News Carriers Club and now great prep- 
arations are under way for summer ac- 
tivities. The boys chose their own offi- 
cers, named the club and decided on the 
dues to be paid monthly. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
W. B. Bryant 


e¢PVILL BRYANT” as the publisher 


of the Paterson (N. J.) Press- 
Guardian is known among his associ- 
ates, is believed to be the only newspaper 
publisher in the U. S. who does not 
play golf, although his father, the late 
W. C. Bryant, introduced him to the 
game 30 years ago before it became 
popular. At that time Bryant said, as 
many others have since, that it was an 
“old man’s game” and that he would 
refuse to play it until he was at least 
50, and he has not as yet reached that 
age. 

“Bill” has always been more or less 
athletically inclined; was considered one 
of the best all around horsemen in 
Brooklyn, having been in the Cavalry 
Service of New York State for nearly 
15 years. He has always held tennis to 
be “the game,” but admitted during the 
past year that he was going to slow 
down on tennis, put it on the shelf and 
take up golf. 

But after all, Bryant’s first love is the 
newspaper business and if he’s obsessed 


with one thing it’s his appreciation of | 


the value of organizations. He has been 
active for years with most of the news- 
paper organizations. 


He is a past president of the Passaic | 


County Publishers’ Association, New 
Jersey Press Association, New Jersey 
Daily League, the Associated Press 
Members of New Jersey, which group 
he organized and represents as a member 
of the Eastern Advisory Board. He is 
also a past president of the Paterson 
Chamber of Commerce and Paterson 
Rotary Club. 

Bryant is the typical all around news- 
paper man, having served his apprentice- 
ship in pretty nearly every branch of the 
business. He is one of the few pub- 
lishers who is equally at home in all 
departments of the paper. He knows the 
mechanical situation from the proper 
melting of metal for linotype machines 
to the latest installation of modern con- 
trols and press equipment. 

He was circulation manager and as- 
sistant business manager for the New 
York Tribune for ten years and has been 
a publisher for 15 years. 


WALTER L. PATTESON 


Veteran Illinois Newspaper Man Dies 
of Apoplexy 


Walter L. Patteson, 67, an editor of 
the Springfield (Ill.) State Register and 
one of the most widely known news- 
papermen of the state, dropped dead the 
afternoon of April 14 while at his desk. 
He was apparently in good health when 
he came to work but a reaction from the 
strain of the election the previous day 
is believed to have induced apoplexy 
which caused death almost instantly. 

Mr. Patteson was born Feb. 11, 1859, 
in Curran township and after graduation 
from the University of Illinois joined the 
staff of the Springfield Morning Monitor, 
of which he became city editor. He was 
Springfield correspondent many years for 
the Chicago Herald and later did edi- 
torial work for the News-Record and 
the State Journal, joining the Register 
staff about nine years ago. 


Akron, Ohio,is Spending $21,000,000 This 
Year for Expansion and Improvements! 


MILLIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL, UTILITY PROJECTS AND HOMES 


It Is A Good Time To Advertise In Akron 


The Choice of the Others is 


THE AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


OHIO’S FASTEST GROWING NEWSPAPER 


IRST IN 


ADVERTISING 


14th place in 1925 linage of six 
day evening papers of the coun- 


try, second in Ohio. 


Three times the national adver- 
tising linage of second Akron 
paper, total of 14,777,071 lines in 


1925! 


IRST IN 


territory! 


CIRCULATION 


Six months’ daily average as of 


April, 1926 51,973 


a gain of 4,647 over previous six 
months, reaching 90 per cent of 
English speaking homes in Akron 
and 70 per cent in surrounding 


IRST IN 


NEWS 


Dependable news that has brought 
the largest circulation ever at- 
tained by an Akron newspaper 
and is continuing this growth and 
leadership every day! 


A superior newspaper in a superior market where the tires and rubber 
goods of the world are made—where your advertising will get results. 
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Che New Burk Times* 
New York World Milwaukee Sentinel * 
New Uork Sun Wisconsin Evening News* 
Cleveland News Kansas City Journal-Post * 
Cleveland Plain Dealer* Omaha World-Herald * 


Detroit Times* Syracuse Post-Standard’ 


are now using Certified Dry Mats. *Those starred have discarded 
their steam tables and wet mats, and are using Certifieds exclu. 
sively; the others use our mats for picture pages, starters, etc. 


We are particularly pleased to be able to state that it has NOT 
been necessary for us to make special mats at special prices for 
any of our customers. 


They all use our regular mats, taken from regular stock, and 
selling at 15 cents per mat on standing order. 


All of our mats are special mats in the sense that they are made 
with special care to maintain our high standards of quality. 


We leave it to the publishers and stereotypers to know quality 
when they see it. To COMPARE and draw your own con 


clusions is all we ask. , | 
A UY ) Pee 


President 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 MADISON AVENUE — 7 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
MADE IN U.S. A. 
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Occupying but a single space, it 
performs every function necessary 
to the making of a Perfect Print- 
ing Plate. 


It casts, shapes, shaves, trims, 
cools and delivers the plate dry 
and ready for press. 


Plates require neither hand plan- 
ing, hand tooling, hand dipping 
nor hand drying. 


Saves lifting and carrying 225 lbs. 
of deadweight in making every 
plate and 3600 Ibs. of deadweight 
in making a single 16-page dress. 


Saves floor space, labor, time and 
money. 


Is delivered entirely assembled, 
completely motorized and ready 
to go to work. May be purchased 
by-any one of ten easy purchase 
plans. 


Th 


Smal 


L 


[HE PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 1s 
the only modern and standard stereotyping 
equipment for a one or two press plant. It banishes 
the waste that necessarily attends the operation of 
several hand-worked machines. It produces pert- 
fect printing plates, finished and ready for press. 
With it, one can perform all functions of plate- 


making and produce better plates in less time. It 
will do for the one or two press newspaper ALL 


that the AUTOPLATE MACHINE has done for 
the metropolitan daily. | 


The Pony Autoplate Machine costs $5500 and 


may be purchased on terms covering 20 months. 


Woop NEWSPAPER W 


501 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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‘HE BEE-LINE PRESS is made especially for 
— the smaller-city publisher who wants to give 
his readers as handsome a sheet as the metropolitan 
daily. It enables him to do this without the met- 
ropolitan publisher’s heavy investment charge or 
ais high operating costs. a 

Being ultra-modern in its printing qualities the BEE-LINE is 
capable of turning out first-class tabloid work. Having fewer 
darts, being more cheaply installed and more easily handled than 
iny other press, the BEE-LINE is the most economical news- 
Japer printing press on the market. 


The Bee-Line Press may be purchased on the time pavy- 
ment plan at current rates for the accommodation furnished. 


4INERY CORPORATION 
YORK CITY 


| 


BEE-LINE PRESS 


The simplest and swiftest small- 
city newspaper printing press in 
the world. 


Prints at the same speed and as 
handsomely as the larger metro- 
politan daily presses. 


From a single location, the press- 
man may view every operation 
of printing, folding and delivery. 


It requires neither pit, motor base 
nor paper hoist. 


Made in three standard units: 

No. 1-16 (Single Unit) 4-6-8- 
12-16 pages. 

No. 1-20 (Single Unit) 4-6-8- 
10- 12-16-20 pages. 

No.1-32 (Double Unit). 4-6-8-10- 
12-14-16-20-24-28-32 pages. 


Each unit is completely motor- 
ized. Prices are quoted f. o. b. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


BRERTANCHAS 


masce (Se5 ‘¢ 
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These 28 Iowa Daily Newspa- 
pers offer a valuable marketing 
service — uniform cooperation 
for you over the entire state. 
Write for the “Iowa Plan.” 


for April.24 1926 


ow to reach this market 
of well divided prosperity 


OWA is one of the very top states in 
per capita wealth. 


Not many millionaires—on the other 
hand, slums and poverty are unknown. 


There are approximately two bank ac- 
counts for every family in the state. 


lowa has the smallest percentage of 
illiteracy. 


There is an automobile in Iowa for every 
Sha persons. Highest percentage of any 
state in number of automobiles on farms. 


Has more telephones per capita than any 
other state in the union. 


This is the kind of market it pays you to 
reach and keep. With such well divided 


prosperity, it is certain your percentage 
of actual prospects will be a: the very 
maximum. 5 


By every test of living sonora you will 
find Iowa people rank far above the 
Nation’s average. 


It is easy for you to reach and sell this 
responsive market through these lowa 
daily newspapers. 


There is hardly a family in Iowa that does 
not read one of these 28 dailies every day. 


Deal with this entire list, through our 
association office, as though dealing with 
one publication. 


Rates and full information upon request. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat 

Burlington Gazette Davenport Times 

Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moires Capital 

Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal 


Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 

Iowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 
Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


[OWA-WHERE EVERY-FAMILYVTIAKES A DAIL YON PWS eee 


AS THEIR HOME TOWNS SEE THEM 


)Roy G. Watson, former publisher of the Houston (Tex.) Post and former U. S. 
Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher Omaha (Neb.) W orld-Herald, to whom 


)Mr. Watson recently disposed .of his interest in the Post. 


They have been 


q winter visitors at Honolulu. 


“BARGAIN SALE” BILL UP 


earing on Capper-Kelly Measure Set 
For April 22-23 


The individual consumer, and _ espe- 
illy the housewife, has awakened to 
arealization of his or her interest in the 
ppression of fake bargain sales, Ed- 
bnd A. Whittier, secretary-treasurer of 
t American Fair Trade League, says 
a bulletin notifying League members 
t hearings on the Capper-Kelly Bill 
1 begin before the House Committee 
® Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
tril 22. 
‘The interest of the general public in 
Ws bill,” says Mr. Whittier, “lies chiefly 
the fact that it seeks to protect con- 
ners against deceptive ‘combination 
ing’ which, under the guise of offering 
lf known standard merchandise at ‘cut 
ces,’ gave the ‘bargain sale’ operators 
opportunity to dispose of un-trade- 
@rked and unguaranteed goods at an 
$rbitant profit. The purpose of the bill 
lescribed in its title as ‘to clarify the 
, to promote equality thereunder, to 
fourage competition in production and 
Blity, to prevent injury to .good will, 
@ to protect trade-mark owners, dis- 
Gutors and the public against injurious 
uneconomic practices in the distribu- 
of articles of standard quality under 


a distinguishing trade-mark, brand or 
name.’ 

“Through this measure the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers of the coun- 
try seek to have restored the right of 
contract to prevent misuse of popular 
trade-marked merchandise as fake bar- 
gain sale bait, a privilege of which they 
were deprived by. erroneous judicial in- 
terpretations of the anti-trust laws.” 


ENTERTAIN SPELLING CHAMPS 


Des Moines Register and Tribune Host 
to County Winners 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
entertained for a day 99 spellers, cham- 
pions of as many counties in lowa who 
came to the capital city to compete in 
the state-wide spelling contest held under 


the paper’s auspices April 16. 


The winner of the spelling bee, 12 year 
old Janet Miller of Brooklyn, Ia., will 
represent the state at the national con- 
test in Washington in June. She won 
when Perry Emmert of Hawarden, mis- 
spelled the word “hieroglyphics.” Each 
county champion was presented with a 
medal by the Register. 


Biggest result from smallest invest- 
ment in the newspaper field is a classi- 
fied ad in Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 
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NEWSPAPERS Which Dominate 
the Field 


IN SOUTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(Outside of Pittsburgh) 


The center of the largest industrial, coal and agri- 


cultural communities of the country. 


The Observer 


Morning 


The Reporter 


Evening 


WASHINGTON, PENNA. 


Ho 
Oo 


Combined Circulation Exceeds 18,000 
Daily 


2, 


Howard L. Christman, Business Manager 


The Tribune 


Evening 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


—_——.%—____. 
‘e 


...6,500 Circulation ...5,500 


E. L. Freeland, Manager 


The Daily Times 


Evening 


Beaver, Pa. 


% 
———o-— 


Circulation 
James H. March, Manager 


WITH A COMBINED CIRCULATION of more 
than 30,000 the national advertiser cannot afford to 
miss the opportunities offered by these four newspapers 


which 


Beaver Counties in southwestern Pennsylvania. 


thoroughly cover Washington, Greene and 


JOHN L. STEWART, President and Publisher 
WASHINGTON, PENNA. 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, Publishers’ Representatives 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO 


BRERTAICaA G 
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“BUSINESS OFFICE—MUST” 


ERE are two sets of circumstances which recur 
often enough in the routine of newspaper publi- 
cation to be commonplace: 

The advertising solicitor tells the story of his news- 
paper’s circulation and influence with readers, gets the 
space buyer’s answer that his competitors have been 
preferred for the account, returns to the fray with an 
offer of a “good news story” for the advertiser in the 
Same issue with the advertisement, gets the order, 
brings back copy for the advertisement and the “news 
story” and gets both printed. 

Or, the managing editor sees in a magazine, or a 
trade journal, or in a newspaper exchange a tip for 
a picture or feature of peculiar local interest, tele- 
graphs to probable source for the desired informa- 
tion, prints it, and is informed by the business office 
that his story is “free publicity’ for a magazine 
advertiser. 

If either of these hypothetical cases is pernicious in 
its influence on the integrity or earning power of the 
press, which is the more pernicious? 

One answer is found in the annual report of the 
Bureau of Advertising, presented to the A. N. P. A. 
this week. The committee which made the report 
gives special emphasis to a case similar to the second, 
makes no mention of the first, and asserts: 

“The remedy is in the hands of the publishers of 
newspapers who can stop this flood of destructive 
material by instructing their editors better to inform 
themselves about the character of free publicity which 
they consider ‘news’ today, but which has a disastrous 
effect upon newspaper advertising, and, in our judg- 
ment, tends to lessen the confidence of readers in 
newspapers. The editor rather than the press 
agent is responsible for this situation.” 

That is sound sense, and it is true, but it is not the 
whole truth about the subject. The editor needs 
education along this line, no doubt. He also needs 
a budget sufficient to employ and pay competent re- 
porters and copy-readers, to cover all essential and 
important news points in the circulation area, and 
to buy wholesome entertaining features. With these at 
his disposal, the editor of the small or medium city 
newspaper will not have to drop a press agent matrix 
into a hole at the deadline. It is lack of copy to fill 
the available space, or lack of machine facilities to 
set the necessary copy that is advanced by most 
small-paper editors as an excuse for letting the press 
agency see the light of day. They have no illusions 
as to its news value, usually. 

Some improvement has been noted in recent months. 
Run-of-mine publicity finds access to the public more 
dificult through the news columns than it did a short 
time ago. The recipes for somebody’s jam, the short 
story about somebody’s perfume, and the panegyric 
for tailor-made clothes go to the waste-basket or the 
copy-paper drawer. The editor is now doing a fairly 
good job in this respect, but there is no doubt that he 
will appreciate and be assisted by the report of the 
A. N. P. A. committee which the Bureau wishes 
appointed to investigate the free publicity subject. 

While the Bureau does not mention it, the other 
kind of free publicity, the ‘“quid-pro-quo” variety, 
where the publisher gives five inches of “reading 
matter” with a 20-inch advertisement, deserves the 
close attention of the committee. This breed is poison- 
ous to the whole newspaper fabric. It is in essence a 
rebate from the published rates. It consumes space 
and newsprint which might have a beneficial use for 
the entire circulation group. Its purpose is obvious 
to the most uninformed reader and it creates the belief 
that if, an advertiser buys the back page, he is 
entitled to a news story on the front page. Even if 
there is no basis in fact for this belief—and there has 
been at certain times and places not remote—there is 
no doubt that its existence “tends to lessen the 
confidence of readers in newspapers.” 

This is an old evil, which has continued to exist 
either because publishers so wished, or because they 
lacked the resolution to end it. The editor’s responsi- 
bility in this case is usually that of a subordinate, a 
good soldier, who obeys orders or gives place to 
someone who will. He knows what “business office 
must” means at the top of a sheet of copy. If the 
committee can find some means to rid the newspaper 
vocabulary of those three words, it will find little 
further need of educating the editor in the wiles of 
the press agent. 


Debate thy cause with thy neighbour him- 
self; and discover not a secret to another.—- 


Proverbs, XXV; 9. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNITY 


WENTY-NINE interesting and important resolu- 

tions were the tangible fruits of the First Pan- 

American Congress of Journalists, published in 
full text in last week’s Eprror & PuBLISHER. Creation 
of a permanent body, to perpetuate the work so 
auspiciously begun, was recommended and will un- 
questionably be followed. 

Through these means the peoples of North, Central 
and South America are at last to know each other, 
bridging an absurd chasm of popular misunderstand- 
ing. In a few days the journalists at Washington 
made more progress toward this desirable objective 
than diplomacy has made in many years. 

American newspaperdom will rejoice that there is 
to be a permanent Pan-American Press Association. 
The next Congress to be announced by the Pan 
American Union, will doubtless be held in Central or 
South America and newspaper men of the United 
States, who have come to know and thoroughly to en- 
joy the Latin American visitors will journey South to 
continue the friendly and helpful relationship. News- 
paper men who take their profession with the spirit 
and the degree of honor that the twenty-nine resolu- 
tions indicate deserve high position at the press tables 
of the world. 

The presence of the Latin Americans was easily the 
feature of the Spring publishers’ conventions in New 
York this week. The period of. stiff formality was 
worn out in the first few days at Washington and 
here the visitors seemed to feel themselves among 
old friends. Everywhere they were welcomed with 
warm cordiality. 

Pan America has become a fact as well as a name. 


“No newspaper in the land would have given 
‘Hatrack’ space,’ says Mefo in “Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle.” But they gave Mr. Mencken 
and his magazine a million dollars worth of 
advertising. 


REPORTING A STRIKE 
DE the recent coal strike Eprtor & Pus- 


LISHER complained that the American press had 

badly neglected news vital to a vast number of 
citizens and commented upon a seeming attitude of 
disinterest in disputes between capital and labor in 
recent years. It seemed to us that the newspapers 
had treated the stupendous struggle in Pennsylvania 
as if it were a routine and wholly dry subject. Eprror 
& PUBLISHER knew that the press did not fear to 
speak out, as was alleged in some quarters, but held 
that the strike had been underplayed. 

Those who do feel that there is such a thing as 
a “capital-controlled press” might witness how the 
press has “covered” the outrageous treatment of mill 
strikers in northern New Jersey in recent weeks. 
Here is a conflict that is not marked by massacres 
such as made Homestead, Ludlow or West Virginia 
strikes historic, but the great dailies of New York 
have for many days been giving the event from three 
columns to a full page, detailing the condition of the 
unfortunate people and the series of monstrous denials 
of constitutional rights by the authorities. Editorially, 
many newspapers have demanded state and federal 
investigation of the whole wretched business. Sharp- 
eyed reporters have informed the public of evident 
dynamite planting to discredit the strikers and similar 
obvious deceptions. News-pictures, taken by men 
who have been beaten by ruthless mill hirelings in 
police uniform, continued for weeks to be plain evi- 
dence to the peace public that the stories of cruel 
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clubbing of men and women strikers were true. Some 
of the news stories of this ghastly travesty on justice 
have been masterpieces of reporter skill. 

The American press is as free to speak the truth 
concerning matters of interest to the public as it has 
ever been. 


“The editor rather than the press agent is i 
responsible for this situation,’ the Bureau of | 
Advertising, A. N. P. A., comments on the 
wholesale defeat of advertising columns. Ex- 
cept when the business office orders graft bunk 
im over the editor’s head. 


“TAKE THIS, PLEASE, MISS—” 


R. PUBLISHER, call your stenographer over” 
M or drag up your dictaphone and dictate a letter | 
to Mr. V. L. Price, St. Louis, president of the 
National Confectioners’ Association; W. H. Raye, 
president of the Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston, 
Mass.; George H. Bunton, president of the New 
England Confections’ Association, Boston, and H. R. 
Fisher, vice-president, Fisher-Brown Advertising | 
Agency, St. Louis. | 
These important advertisers and their agents ought | 
to furnish you free of charge a few hundred 10-pound | 
hoxes of chocolates. 
At least they believe that you will furnish them | 
tree of charge some of your advertising linage. | 
They want to combat “misinformation” concerning | 
the fat producing properties of candy and to do it have 
agreed to purchase $350,000 worth of magazine space 
and have engaged a press agent to send you free ad- 
vertising to be run on your food department pages. 
You know what to write to them. 


Latest censorship, proposed by Typists ~~ 
Soctety of Mexico, is for compositor members 
to refuse to set up any article which violates | 
the political principles of the Society. 


HUGE HEAD-LINES 


HE late Foster Coates, brilliant Hearst editor, 
long held the opinion that first pages should 
be made for newsboys to sell. Head type could 
not be too big, in his opinion. Startle the boy on 
the street into drawing an armful of papers and leave 
it to his own devices to sell them, was the Coates’ — 
circulation formula. 
Years ago a negro murdered “Father” Green, a 
famous New Yorker, author of the charter of the 
Greater City, as he walked on Park Avenue one 
morning. It was a case of mistaken identity. Coates 
was managing editor of the New York Journal and 
that paper was first to get the news of the shooting. 
An excellent report was written and Coates put a 
head over it that filled half of page one. 
New York Evening World at that time had a con- 
servative make-up policy. It used conventional one 
- >, val é 
and two column first page heads and editorially — 
ridiculed Journal box-car type. The World was slow 
on the murder story. After the Journal had been 
on the street for fully 20 minutes the World came 
along with an extra, carrying only meagre details, 
but displayed a lively, black, three-column head. 
Coates sent an assistant to the street to ascertain 
what the newsboys were doing with the two papers, 
and learned that the World, with its unusual three 
column head, was on top, blanketing the Journal’s 
huge, but not uncommon, spread. Then Coates turned 
a trick which probably has no parallel in newspaper 
history. He made up page one with the column 
rules running from the outside margin, instead of 
from the top to the bottom of the page. He turned 
page one half way around. This gave space for @ 
head-line, ‘Father Green Murdered,’ in letters 
stretching 20 inches across the page and at least 
10 inches deep. | 
Newsboys had never seen such a paper, of course, ea} 
and they held it up and it sold amazingly. In that | 
edition box-car head type reached its peak. 
The stupendous headlines of twenty years ago look | 
absurd today. They are on file at the Fifth Avenue — 4 
Public Library and one wonders as he inspects them 
that the public ever stood for such scare lines. The | 
theory that metropolitan city newsboys and not the 
public are to be “sold” on first pages is equally oma 
of date, 
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PERSONAL 


By LIAM T. DEWART, who recently 

succeeded to the presidency of the 
various enterprises of the late Frank A. 
Munsey, has purchased an apartment of 
14 rooms and six baths in the co-operative 
apartment house to be erected at the 
northwest corner of Park avenue and 67th 
street, New York. 

Eugene Lorton, publisher of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World, who-has been abroad 
since October, 1925, will arrive in San 
Francisco the latter part of May, ac- 
cording to word received from him. Mr. 
Lorton is traveling around the world 
studying foreign methods of newspaper 
transportation. 


Edgar Morris, publisher and general 
manager of the Springfield (O.) Daily 
News, and Mrs. Morris are parents of 
a girl, born April 3. 

B. C. Nicholas, editor of the Victoria 
(B. C.) Daily Times, has been appointed 
to the Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, to succeed 
the late’ Dr. R. L. Fraser. 

R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of the Hib- 
bmg (Minn.) Daily Tribune has filed to 
succeed himself in the Minnesota state 


legislature as representative from the 
Sixtieth district. 
Governor Theodore Christianson of 


Minnesota has field as candidate for the 
Republican renomination as governor. 
He is the publisher of the Dawson 
(Minn.) Sentinel. 

Charles H. Stockdale, former publisher 
of the Elgin (Neb.) Review and well 
known as a Nebraska editor, has joined 
the First National Bank of Elgin as 
stockholder and director. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
TTHOMAS D. DWYER, Miami, news- 


paper man, has joined the display 
staff of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press to work on rotogravure copy. 


Stanley Hinman, for the past three 
years with the advertising department of 
the Galesburg (Ill.) Evening Mail, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Gales- 
burg Republican-Gazette. 

L. B. Krob, business manager of the 
Springfield (O.) Morning Swn, and Bert 
A Teeters, managing editor of the Spring- 
field (O.) Daily News were among the 
speakers at the annual banquet of the 
Mechanicsburg (O.) Chamber of Com- 
merce recently. 


Albert V. Ambrose, circulation manager 
of the Trenton Times, and Mrs. Ambrose 


| are parents of a daughter born April 11. 


| The child has been named Grace Ella. 


Donald Gould has joined the staff of the 
Van Nuys (Cal.) News as circulation 
manager, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OE NOBLE, city hall reporter, Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle, has resigned to buy 
the Canadian (Tex.) Record. 

Miss Jessie V. Dugan, society editor, 
Beverley Hills (Cal.) Citizen has re- 
signed to enter the real estate business. 
She is succeeded by Wanda Davis Phil- 
lips. 

Mrs, Carol Joan Hoffman is now asso- 
Ciate editor of the Downey (Cal.) Cham- 
pion. 

Lillian Taeffe, society editor, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Tribune reported the con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters 
held in St. Louis last week for The Trib- 
une. 

Walter J. Fenton, assistant city editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, has returned 
rom a vacation in Bermuda. 


Frederick G. Frost, formerly Hudson 


| Valley, N. Y., special correspondent for 


; 


: 
: 


| the New York Times, and at one time 


| Sports editor of the Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Daily Star, has been made news editor 
of the Pompton Lakes (N. J.) Bulletin. 
John Leissler of the Associated Press 
staff in Kansas City has joined the Des 
Moines Register as assignment reporter. 
| Charles D. Truman, promotion man- 


Editor 


ager, Los Angeles (Cal.) Evening Herald 
for the past two and one half years, has 
resigned to become the general manager 
of the Credit Guide Publishing Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. 

W. G. Hale, associate managing editor 
of the Des Moines Evening Tribune has 
entered Iowa Lutheran hospital and plans 
to take three weeks’ rest. Paul Prugh, 
assistant city editor will occupy Hale’s 
desk for that period. 

Bruce Graham, of the first year class 
at West Point has joined the copy desk 
of the Des Moines Evening Tribune. 

Raymond E. Anderson, for several 
years with the St. Paul office of the 
Associated Press, has joined the local staff 
of the Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin. 

Miss Catherine Crane has joined the 
staff of the Springfield (O.) Daily News 
as society editor, 

Robert B. Smith, former golf editor of 
the Springfield (O.) Daily News, has 
gone to Asheville, N. C., where he is 
engaged in the real estate business. 


T. P. Magilligan, former member of 
the editorial staff, San Francisco Bulle- 
tin and San Mateo (Cal.) Times, is now 
editor of the Eureka (Cal.) Humboldt 
News, a weekly. 

EK. H. Hilt, recently with the Cleve- 
land Times, is doing publicity for Harry 
S. Day, treasurer of Ohio, who is a 
candidate for governor. 


Arthur J. Busch, former assistant Sun- 
day editor, Jacksonville Journal, has re- 
turned to New York City. 


C. A. Mulhane, former city hall man 
for the Jacksonville Times-Union, has 
returned to New York. He was formerly 
with the Brooklyn Times. 


David A. Lidman, former Norfolk, 
Baltimore and Suffolk newspaper man, is 
now on the news staff of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, 

Warren A. McNeill, formerly of the 
Lynchburg (Va.) News and Advance, and 
later on the copy desk of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, has been made 
city editor of the latter paper. 


Thomas Powers, formerly with the 
Boston American and the Boston 
Traveler, has joined the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram as day police re- 
porter. 


John J. O’Brien, police reporter, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Gazette, and Mrs. O’Brien 
are parents of a son, born April 11. 

Miss Mary Lou Burton of the edi- 
torial staff, Eureka (Cal.) Humboldt 
Standard, was called to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, recently on account of the death 
of her mother, Mrs. Sadie Burton. 


Miss Kasa Sutherland, daughter of 
Howard Sutherland, Alien Property Cus- 
todian, has joined the staff of the Miami 
Beach (Fla.) Beacon as a feature writer. 

W. E. Adair, news editor and editorial 
writer on the Raton (N. M.) Daily 
Range for the past two years, has re- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


R. MAXIMO SOTO HALL, one of 

the chief editors of La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires represented La Prensa as a 
delegate in the 
Pan - American 
Congress of Jour- 
nalists which 
closed April 13. 
Dr: Soto Hall 
Was a prominent 
figure in the Con- 
gress and de- 
livered a number 


of spirited ad- 
dresses on the 
topics considered 


by the congress. 


On Tuesday, at 
the invitation of 
the delegates by Dr. Maxrmo Soto Hatz 


unanimous vote, 

he delivered a brief address on the ethics 
of journalism, outlining the ideals which 
should be followed by newspaper direc- 
tors throughout the three Americas. 

Dr. Soto Hall is a native of Guate- 
mala and retains his citizenship in that 
country. He is one of the best known 
writers in Latin America. From New 
York he will leave on a journey during 
which he will visit every country in 
Latin America, fulfilling a mission given 
to him by La Prensa to establish more 
direct contact between La Prensa and 
those countries and to arrange for the 
best Latin American writers to col- 
loborate with La Prensa. 

In his youth, De Soto Hall was active 
in the war for the liberation of Cuba 
from Spanish rule and was an associate of 
Maceo, Marti, Maximo Gomez and other 
Cuban liberators. 


signed and will return to his home in 
Omaha, Neb., May 1. His successor is 
Willis K. Brown, secretary of the Raton 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Daily Range. 

Miss Emma Bugbee of the Vew York 
Herald Tribune has gone to St. Louis to 
cover the seventh annual convention of 


the League of Women Voters. From 
there goes to the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association conven- 


tion in Milwaukee. 

Sophus Arneson, former associate edi- 
tor, Thief River Falls (Minn.) Tribune, 
has bought the equipment and supplies 
of the Midway Printing Company of 
Minneapolis. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
OBERT LUTTRELL has succeeded 


Frank E. Wade as mechanical super- 
intendent of the Leroy (N. Y.) Gagette- 
Vews. Mr. Wade will become a mem- 
ber of the business office staff of the 
newspaper. 


A Serial Story with a Grip 


That Terrible Thorne Girl 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 


is about to be released with 


for his woman’s page stories. 


Central Press 
keeps the readers looking for next day’s instalment, 
girl wrongfully suspected, and final vindication of virtue. 


Service. It’s the kind of a serial that 
Hollywood, adventure, a good 


The author is widely known 


It’s about as good as a serial story can be made, and they can be made so good 


that they get circulation and hold it. 
purpose service. 


And you get it as a part of a wonderful all- 


Also the world’s best picture page; clear pictures with all detail visible, covering 


news of the world. 


Say the word and we'll send samples. 


Weekly full page sports pictorial. 


Che Central Press Association 


V. V. McNitr 
President 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


H. A. McNirrt, 
Editor and Manager 
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“Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success” 


GAS BUGGIES 


Or | 


HEM AND AMY 


By FRANK BECK 
For example New England 


This dominant comic 
strip runs in 1 papers 
in 4 New England 
states: Massachusetts, 


Maine, Rhode Island, 


Connecticut. 


Some of the papers are: 
the Boston Traveller, 
the Worcester Post, the 
Hartford Times, the 
New Haven Journal - 
Courier, the Portland 
Evening Express, the 
Bangor News, the 
Waterbury Democrat, 
the Lawrence Tele- 
gram, the Providence 
News. 


Why? 


“Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success” 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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WITH THE SPECIALS 
EORGE B. DAVID COMPANY, 
publishers’ representatives, New York, 

have been appointed to represent the 
Nw York Home News. 

Howland and Howland, publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Hanover (Pa.) 
Sun, beginning May 1. 

Robert S. Farley, New York, has been 
appointed Eastern financial advertising 
representative of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald and Omaha (Neb.) Bee. 

W. W. Chew, New York representa- 
tive of the San Francisco Examiner, Los 
Angeles Examiner, and Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, has moved his offices to 285 
Madison avenue. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


OBERT COULSON, from assistant 
city editor, Buffalo Times, to city 
staff, Buffalo Star. 
Jack Laing, trom sport department, 
Buffalo Evening News, to assistant sports 
editor, Buffalo Courter. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


DGAR T. CUTTER, superintendent 

of the Associated Press, central di- 

vision, has just returned from a three 
weeks’ business trip to Texas. 

Glen Babb is now cable editor of the 
Associated Press at San Francisco. 

E. O. Marohn has been named auditor 
in the Chicago headquarters of the Kent 
Press Service. 

Minneapolis. Bureau of the Associated 
Press has been moved into larger quar- 
ters in the Tribune Annex. Jay R. Ves- 
sels is correspondent. The office also 
houses the Minneapolis branch of the 
Northwest News Bureau, of which Harry 
H. Kaufman is day editor. 

Edward Williams, formerly of the city 
staff, Brooklyn Eagle, recently joined the 
International News Service at Jackson- 
ville. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


RECENT Elrod installations have been 

made by the London (Eng.) Daily 
Mail, Lynbrook (N. Y.) Post, Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) Post, Rockville Center, 
(N. Y.) Daily Review, American 
(Wash.) Free Press, and Clearwater 
(Fla.) Morning Herald. 

Solvang (Cal.) Santa Ynez Valley 
News is now being published from its 
new plant. The paper was started two 
months ago by D. L. Powell and during 
that time had the mechanical work done 
at the Lompoc Record-Review plant. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


BEMIDIT. (Minn.) DAILY  PIO- 

NEER, Automobile section, April 14. 

Coachella Valley (Cal.) Submarine, a 
special development number, April 1. 

London (O.) Madison Press, 40-page 
spring edition. 

Norristown (Pa.) Register 48-page 
edition in celebration of the second anni- 
versary of the founding of the publication. 

Marysville (Cal.) Democrat, Diamond 
Jubilee edition, April 10. 


SCHOOLS 
TUDENTS in the class in news edit- 
ing at the University of Nevada are 
acting as judges in a Nevada “better 
newspaper” contest. The students will 
select, according to their standards, the 
most representative daily and the most 
represnetative weekly in the state. The 
contest is sponsored by the Nevada State 
Press Association. 

Maurice Hicklin is instructor of the 
recently organized journalism class at the 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, 
Cal. 

Students in journalism at the Univers- 
ity of Nevada, Reno, under the direction 
of Professor A. L. Higginbotham, trav- 
eled to Sparks, nearby city, and, without 
assistance from the regular staff, wrote 
and edited the issue of the Sparks Tribune 
for April 9. The Tribune, which is pub- 
lished three times a week, doubled its 
number of pages for the occasion. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Luther T. Long 


MEDICAL science may not agree on 

the best food for babies, but if you 
will ask Luther T, Long, publisher of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, he will 
tell you there is nothing to compare with 


printer’s ink. He was raised on it. And 
both he and the Advertiser have thrived 
on it. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Long be- 
gan to stick type, sweep floors, run er- 
rands and play the “devil” generally 
around the Advertiser. He was a little 
boy then, and the Advertiser was a little 
newspaper. Both have gone far since 
then—but not without heroic struggle. 

Since Luther T. Long left school at the 
age of 15 to help his father, Col. J. H. 
Long, get out his newspaper, the paper 
has grown from a puny, four page daily 
to one of the largest and most influential 
newspapers in the state. 

Mr. Long was a boy in knee pants 
when the Advertiser was a babe in swad- 
dling clothes. The paper then was 
housed in a ramshackle rented building. 
The Long family also was housed in 
a modest rented home. Today both are 
domiciled in mansions of their own. 

From an investment of less than $5,000 
the Advertiser has grown to an institution 
representing an outlay of more than $500,- 
000. It moved into its new home, one of 
the finest newspaper plants in West Vir- 
ginia, more than a year ago. Its equip- 
ment has expanded from a little drum 
cylinder press and a few cases of type 
to a 48 page Hoe press, 13 multi-magazine 
linotype machines, monotype and Ludlow 
machines, a complete photo-engraving de- 
partment, and all the modern equipment 
of a metropolitan newspaper. From a 
four page daily, to an average of 20 pages 
a day, and from eight employes to 125 
is some climb! 

This, in brief, is the history of Luther 
T. Long and his newspaper. 

Some growth! And all on printer’s 
ink—combined with gray matter, plus el- 
bow grease! 


ASSOCIATIONS 
W FRANK McCLURE, of Albert 
° Frank & Co., Chicago, was the 


speaker at the meeting of the CoctumBus 
ADVERTISING CLuB, Columbus, O., Mon- 
day. His topic was “The Advertising 
Man’s Laboratory.” 

An intensive advertising campaign with 


200 new members as its objective, was put 


under way by the Apvertistnc CLUB oF 
RiIcHMOND at its last weekly luncheon. 
The campaign beginning officially last 
Thursday will close on June 1. 

Denver newspapermen, members of the 
DENVER Press Crus, staged their annual 
breakfast and gridiron entertainment of 
the club Sunday, April 18, at the Broad- 
moor Hotel in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
where they were the guests of Spencer 
Penrose. 

Charles W. Brooke, senior member of 
the firm of Brooke, Smith and French, 
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and president of the Better Business Bu- 
reau, was elected president of the Dretrorr 
Apcrart CLus at the annual meeting last 
week. He succeeds Ward H. Marsh. 
The other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, Ralph L. Yonkers, advertising 
manager of the J. L. Hudson Company; 
treasurer, Elmer Grierson, business man- 
ager, American Boy; secretary, Ward 
Gavett, manager, R. L. Polk & Co. Har- 
old M. Hastings continues as manager 
of the club. New Directors of the Ad- 
craft Club are: Clinton H. Berry, ad- 
vertising manager, Union Trust *Com- 
pany; Gordon W. Kingsbury, former 
manager of the Club, and now advertis- 
ing manager of the Electrical Refrigera- 
tion Corporation; Joseph Scolaro, pub- 
lishers’ representative, and Earl T, Sutton, 
of McKinney, Marsh & Cushing. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


V W. ST. JOHN and associates of 

* the Mena (Ark.) Star have pur- 
chased the De Queen (Ark.) Bee, from 
L. Al Paerre: 


Randall Henderson has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Myron L. Watson, 
in the Calexico (Cal.) Chronicle, after a 
business association of eight years, dating 
back to the time when they owned the 
Blythe (Cal.) Herald. 

Gateway (Cal.) Gazette founded 18 
years ago by A. J. Burdick, has been sohd 
by the original owner, due to ill-health. 
A. J. Kuhn, with the Gazette for the last 
eighteen months is the new publisher. He 
has also purchased the Leader and com- 
bined the two papers. 

Paul Dutcher, publisher of the Brook- 
ings (S. D.) Register has sold his in- 
terest to Vern Pratt, former publisher 
of the Elkton (S. D.) Record. 

Wewoka (Okla.) Capitol-Democrat has 
been sold to local interests and L. G. 
Hardy has been made managing editor. 


Jay (Okla.) Delaware County Chieftain, 
published for the past several years by 
Guy A. Tweedle, has been sold to O. E. 
Butler, newspaperman of Talequah and 
publisher of the Talequah Arrow-Demo- 
crat. O. L. Butler, son of the owner, 
will have charge of the paper. 


BLUE GRASS EDITORS 
CHOOSE PINEVILLE 


Kentucky Group to Hold Mid-Summer 
Meeting There 24-26, 
Executive Committee 


Decides 


June 


The midsummer meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association will be held June 
24, 25 and 26, at Pineville, Ky., it was 
announced by the executive committee of 
the association at a meeting held in Louis- 
ville last week. The invitation was ex- 
tended by Herndon Evans, editor of the 
Pineville Sun, on behalf of the various or- 
ganizations in Pineville. 

Editors who attend the meeting will be 
entertained at Middlesboro, 15 miles from 
Pineville, by Major E. S. Helburn, mem- 
ber of the Kentucky State Highway Com- 
mission and by State Senator Joseph Bos- 
worth. Tentative plans calls for an auto- 
mobile tour over the mountains to Cum- 
berland Gap, Va., one of the most historic 
settings in the country. 


Other places to be visited are to the 
new Cumberland State Park, Pinnacle 
Mountain, King Solomon’s Mines and to 
Lincoln Memorial University at Harrow- 
gate, Tenn. 


The committee decided that the matter 
of pooling and pro-rating members’ ex- 
penses to all association meetings in the 
future would be discussed at the Pine- 
ville meeting, on the theory that some 
adjustment of expense would be an in- 
ducement to all Kentucky editors to “see 
Kentucky first.” 


Members attending the meeting of the 
executive committee included the follow- 
ing: Ben Cozine, Shelbyville, chairman; 
Cecil Williams, Somerset, president of 
the association; J. Curtis Alcock, Dan- 
ville, secretary; Joe Richardson, Glas- 
gow; E. A. Jonas and Malcoim Bayley, 
Louisville and Herndon Evans, Pineville. 


Eprror & PusLisHER classified adver- 
tising brings results. 


For More Than 
25 YEARS 


We Have Been 


‘“‘Color Printers to the 
Nation’s Publishers” 


In our plant we have all of the POPULAR Colored 
Comic Page Classics of the different syndicates—CAST, 
ROUTED, and STEEL-COATED ready for ANY 
favored make-up of 4-PAGE, 6-PAGE or 8-PAGE 


sections. 
Newspapers must own 


local rights to comic pages 


used from the respective syndicates. 


We print the BEST Colored 
Comic Sections available— 


and SAVE YOU MONEY 
Write or wire for make-up proofs and LOW PRICES 


THE WORLD COLOR PRTG. CO. 


Est. 1900 


R. S. GRABLE, Pres. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Convention Headquarters 
Room 144 
R. S. Grable, President 
R. Messing, Vice-President 
in attendance 


TOLEDO BLADE 


The TOLEDO (Ohio) BLADE has a circulation 
of 120,845. This is about 33-1/37% larger 
than the circulation of its nearest competitor. 
Not only does the BLADE lead in circulation, 
but it leads in every classification of Advertis- 
ing—Local, National, Classified, Department 
Store, Automobile. 


An indication of the strength of the BLADE 
may he found in the comparative National Ad- 
vertising figures for the first three months of 
this year: The BLADE carried 711.407 lines 
and the News-Bee 316,386 lines. 


The BLADE averages from 150 to 200 Excelu- 


sive National accounts every month. 


WASHINGTON POST 


The WASHINGTON (D.C.) POST is the leading 
morning newspaper at the National Capital. Its 
big Sunday edition is one of the best result pro- 


ducing mediums in the country. 


The POST is delivered into over 90% of the 
“worth-while” homes in the District of Columbia 


every day in the year. 


The closest students of advertising conditions 
use the POST in Washington for best results. 
In circulation the POST has 10,000 more than 
either the Evening Times or the morning Herald. 
The March national advertising was the largest 


March in the history of the paper. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., , 
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WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM GAZETTE 


The WORCESTER, Mass., TELEGRAM 
GAZETTE covers Worcester and sur- 
rounding territory like a blanket. Its 
average Daily net paid circulation is 
93,652 copies. This is three and a half 
times as large as its contemporary. In 
advertising lineage the TELEGRAM 
GAZETTE leads by a very big margin 


in every classification. 


The national Advertising for the month 
of March broke all records. It was the 
largest month of any month in the his- 


tory of the paper. 


MANCHESTER 
UNION-LEADER 


The MANCHESTER (N.H.) UNION- 
LEADER has more circulation than all 
the other daily newspapers in New 
Hampshire combined. It covers the 
rich territory of which Manchester is 
the center and it produces wonderful 
results for advertisers. New Hamp- 


shire can be covered in no other way. 
Circulation over 30,000. 


The national advertising during March 
was the largest for any month in the 


history of the paper. 


Publishers Representatives 


ew York Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
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Editor 


EFFICIENT PROMOTION CAMPAIGN MUST 
HAVE DEFINITE OBJECTIVES 


Overcoming Prejudice Or 


Indifference To a Publication 


Should Be Chief Goal—Dramatic Methods 
Necessary For Best Results 


q 


‘N the advertising field at large, a 

‘ knowledge of the worth of the average 
publication is slow to penetrate. The 
advent of new publications into the field, 
their rapid growth, and the existing con- 
gestion of the field are factors which re- 
tard recognition. Added to the natural 
obstacles which many publications meet, 
there are prejudices which unfortunately 
arise to the detriment of the publication, 
such as circulation slighted as off-par 
in buying power and responsiveness, etc. 
Such prejudices, however formed, take 
strong root. They must first be thor- 
oughly understood and then specific 
measures must be applied to remove them. 


To educate the advertising field about 
the merits of a publication is the purpose 
of a promotion department. A promo- 
tion program must be laid out to ac- 
complish three things. It must mitigate 
prejudice in the quarters where prejudice 
is detrimental to progress; it must adopt 
a dramatic method to accomplish these 
purposes, and bring the publication, with 
the pertinent facts of its rise and power, 
into sharp dramatic focus in the adver- 
tising world. 

1The following is an outline of a promo- 
tion program designed to these ends. The 
campaign includes intensive direct con- 
tract work on agency and advertiser 
executives in co-ordination with the gen- 
eral program. 

General Campaign: General Advertis- 
ing; Trade Paper Advertising. 

Direct Agency and Advertiser Contact: 
Correspondence Campaign; Broadsides 
Advertising; Reprint follow-ups and 
other promotion literature. 

Liaison Service: Co-ordinating the sell- 
ing . staff to the promotion campaign ; 
Staff Letters; Staff Consultations ; Prepa- 
ration of Salesmen’s Equipment; Prepa- 
ration of New Salesmen Lists; Current 
Suggestions for Agency Solicitation. 

Investigation and Research Service: 
The Assemblage and Arrangement of 
Selling Data. 

As the general campaign swings into 
action, agencies and selected advertisers 
should be subjected to a sustained bom- 
bardment by direct mail contact. Cur- 
rently published - advertising would be 
given double effect by reprints sent direct 
through the mails within a few days after 
publication. The promotion literature, as 
far as possible, should carry the char- 
acter of news; “it should convey. fresh 
information rather than dogmatic and 
general phrases; it should be. made to 
mean something concrete. A broadside 
once a month should be employed to 
sustain the impetus. 

‘Since the campaign would be expected 
to exert a valuable influence upon the 
selling organization, and since the staff 
must follow closely in the wake’ of the 
campaign to convert its effort into signed 
business, the salesmen must be fitted 
closely into the program. 

Weekly and special staff news letters, 
together with joint conferences, should 
apprise the salesmen of the developments 
of the campaign, the amount of money 
that is being spent currently, and the 
effects that the various measures are de- 
sired to produce. It is desirable to cul- 
tivate an aggressive attitude of mind on 
the part of the staff and dissipate any 
defensive feeling that may have been oc- 
casioned by the encountering of prejudice. 

Fresh promotion literature should be 
added to the salesmen’s selling equipment, 
harmonizing with the other material that 
would be reaching the field. Helpful as- 
sistance could very probably be given in 
augmenting the salesmen’s working lists 
with selected prospects, and in offering 
timely suggestions for solicitation. 

Before starting a promotion campaign 
it is well to have a clear conception of 
just what prejudices are directed toward 
the publication. A general analysis of 


By A. J. SOLMANSON 


the attitude of the big advertisers toward 
a certain publication was that its chief 
component was disregard rather than 
hostility, and that if their antagonism 
was present, it would be found to be 
predicated upon rather loose generalities 
or conditioned by past experiences sup- 
posedly but not factually parallel. 

A very brief test by means of a blind 
letter of inquiry addressed to a small 
selected group of standard advertisers 
fully supported this view. Some of the 
significant letters of reply from half a 
hundred or so received showed that four 
large advertisers were non-committal and 
presumably merely indifferent through 
ignorance of the publication or otherwise. 
Three of the letters evidenced a spirit 
that was definitely antagonistic, and the 
writers of these letters were advertisers 
who could undoubtedly employ the pub- 
lication with profit. It was especially 
noted that no single specific point of objec- 
tion or criticism was advanced in any of 
these letters. One letter was conditionally 
favorable and was received from the one 
writer in the group who was best in- 
formed and best able to exercise sound 
judgment. 

While an inconclusive indifference to 
the publication was probably the pre- 
vailing attitude among the large national 
advertisers, due in some measure, no 
doubt, to the failure of educational efforts 
to penetrate to source, there was, un- 
fortunately, no question that an attitude 
varying from a persistent disregard to 
expressed prejudice existed among the 
agencies. 

A similar investigation was made for 
another publication in the field only about 
five years. The results showed that 
wilful disregard of new mediums was a 
familiar phenomenon in the agency world. 
Such disregard bore little or no relation 
to the intrinsic or comparative merits of 
the medium involved. It was supported 
by a closed and inflexible attitude of mind 
where openmindedness and keenness to 
appraise the medium on its imminent 
merits might be expected to prevail. 

In setting out to contend with this ad- 
mitted condition, it seemed highly im- 
portant to understand that the prejudicial 
state of mind blocking its expansion had 
very little connection with the facts back 
of the publication, and would be found 
to exist, if variously phrased, whatever 
the facts were. It was equally important 


to understand, as a corollary, that since 


the attitude confronted was not a de- 
liberated or rational one, it could not 
be argued away by the presentation of 
facts no matter how irrefutable the logic 
employed, or how masterly the salesmen’s 
presentation. It was then understood 
that the problem presented went much 
beyond one of education to the facts, al- 
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EDWIN S. PARKER 


15 EXCHANGE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Structural Engineer 


Specializing in Newspaper Plants 


Eight years with the Boston 
Post in their progressive de- 
velopment. 


Let us help you with your 
problems. 
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for April 24, 1926 
though, of course, such education was a 
necessary part of the corrective program. 

These before related investigations are 
mentioned merely to emphasize the im- 
portance of knowing what the general 
attitude is toward the publications. Such 
investigations are conducive to starting 
promotion campaigns on the right track 
and toward a definite objective. 

Investigations of this kind should also 
include an analysis of responsiveness, and 
the economic or price reach of the pub- 
lication’s readers. However strong a 
theoretical case can be set up to establish 
the responsiveness of a publication’s cir- 
culation to its advertising, a thorough, 
concrete canvass and analysis of advertis- 
ing responsiveness should be made. It 
should be conducted over as wide an 
area as possible, should avoid generalities, 
should seek specific facts, and should, 
where possible, identify all sources of 
data. It is generally known that space 
selling and promotion must be based upon 
an accurate knowledge of the circulation’s 
economic range. Without comprehensive 
data on this subject, the selling program 
must be, to some measure, hit-or-miss, 
and may involve much futile effort if 
the actual limits of the range, whatever 
they may be, are exceeded. 


If the price reach is found to be com- 
paratively short, there is, of course, no 
desire to operate in a fool’s paradise. 
Accounts belonging to a possible higher 
circulation range might be sold but the 
effort to hold them without productive 
results would be wasteful, and in the 
end unavailing. Concentration of effort 
within the ascertained range, having the 
merits of efficiency of effort and con- 
fidence in the circulation’s productiveness, 
is desirable from any approach. Startling 
facts that would serve to expand the 
productive price reach might be uncovered 
on the other hand by investigation. 

Other phrases of promotion could be 
executed according to the character of 
the campaign, but the suggestions as be- 
fore related are of paramount importance 
in making a promotion campaign produc- 
tive. 
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agricultural development in 


openings, etc. 


mining. 


J. S. Dennis 
Chief Commissioner 


LES Bureau of Canadian 
iB Information 
& 


HE Canadian Pacific 
through its 
Information, will furnish you with the 
latest reliable information on every phase of industrial and 


Library maintained at Montreal, are complete. data on 
natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business 
Additional data is constantly being added. 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH—If you are interested in 
the mining wealth and industry of Canada or in the de- 
velopment or supply of industrial raw materials available 
from resources along the Canadian Pacific Railway, you 
are invited to consult this Branch. An expert staff is main- 
tained to investigate information relative to these resources 
and examine deposits in the field. 1 
as to special opportunities for development, use of by- jf — 
products and markets, industrial crops, prospecting and 


“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” is not a mere 


advertising slogan. It is an intimation of service—without im | 

te | 

charge or obligation,—that the information is available 1 | 

and will be promptly forthcoming to those who desire it. H i 
é. 
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Department Colonization and Development 
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Critchfield and Co., 14 East Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago. Preparing a list on Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Sending out 5,000 line contracts to a 
list of newspapers on Full-O-Pep, Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. Sending out contracts on 
W. B. Wilde Company of Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Hanly Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on 
the Greater Western Sugar Company. 

Gruehl Advertising Agency, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Will place account for the Albuquerque 
Civic Council. 

Johnson, Read and Co., 202 South State 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy to towns in 
the southwest on Johnny Wren Company. 

H. W. Kastor and Sons, Inc., 14 East Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. Sending out a general 
campaign on Dr. Coffee of Davenport, lowa. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out contracts on 
Iron Mountain Company of Chicago. 

Lord and Thomas, Wrigley Building, Chi- 
cago. Placing copy to towns on the Pacific 
Coast on O-V-Dust-A Mop and Polish. 

Lyddon & Hanford Company, 11 James 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Placing newspaper 
account of the Richardson Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Paul Advertising Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. Facing copy on ‘‘Vinol,’’ a medical 
product for “many years placed by E. T. 
Wetherald Company of Boston and Detroit, and 
lately purchased by the Ad-ler-ika of St. Paul. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 410 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing a general 
campaign on the C. B. & Q. Railroad. 

Vredenburgh-Kennedy Company, Inc., 170 
Madison avenue, New York. Placing account 
of the Fitzgerald Soap Co., Collingswood, N. J. 
White Advertising Agency, 78 West Munroe 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy in_ the 
Middle west cn the Tunis-Johnson Cigar Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


PICTURE FIRM DISSOLVED 


Kadel & Herbert Sever Partnership— 
To Operate Separate Businesses 


By mutual consent the firm of Kadel & 
Herbert, New York news feature photo 
service has been ‘dissolved. Effective 
April 19. 

Edward J. Herbert is to continue busi- 
ness at the present address, 480 Lexing- 
ton avenue. George J. Kadel is forming 
an independent news picture organization, 
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ROCHESTER 


DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 


The ROCHESTER (N.Y.) DEMO. 
CRAT & CHRONICLE is the only 
morning newspaper in Rochester. Its 
recent purchase of the Herald gave the 
DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE by far 
the largest circulation in Rochester. It 
has the prestige and standing and it 
produces the greatest results for Adver- 
tisers. On “keyed” copy the DEMO- 
CRAT & CHRONICLE demonstrates 
its pulling power and the confidence 
and responsiveness of its readers. The 
National advertising in March was not 
only the largest March, but the second 
largest month in the history of the 
paper. Circulation over 75,000. 


SCRANTON REPUBLICAN 


The SCRANTON (Pa.) REPUBLICAN 
delivers a paper into practically every 
“worth-while” home in Scranton and 


surrounding territory as far as Carbon- 


dale. 


Local agents of national advertisers al- 
ways request that the REPUBLICAN 
be used because it has no waste circula- 
tion and because it produces results. It 


leads in many classifications. 


Circulation over 34,000 Daily. 
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SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 


The SYRACUSE (N.Y.) POST- 
STANDARD blankets Syracuse and 
Central and Northern New York. It 
produces great results because, unlike 
the other Syracuse papers, its big circu- 
lation has been built up without the use 
of contests or schemes, but purely on 
its merits as a newspaper. Wise adver- 
tisers use the POST-STANDARD in 


Syracuse, many of them exclusively. 


The national advertising for March was 
the largest March in the history of the 
paper, and 20% bigger than last March. 


Circulation over 55,000 net Daily, 60,- 
000 net Sunday. 


TOPEKA 
STATE- JOURNAL 


The TOPEKA (Kan.) STATE JOUR- 
NAL is the only afternoon newspaper 
in Topeka. It is “home-delivered” by 
Washburn College students into every 
home of standing and purchasing power 
in and around Topeka. Its news and 
editorial pages carry conviction and its 
advertising pages bring results. Topeka 


cannot be covered without the STATE 
JOURNAL. 


‘Circulation over 21,000 


Publishers Representatives 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
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ISOLATION OF U. S. NEWS MEN ABROAD 
. REFLECTED IN STORIES THEY SEND 


Editor of Greek Daily Says Inability of Many Writers to 
Speak Language of Country Hurts Quality of 
News—Many Stories Untold 


By ADAMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES 
Editor, Atlantis Greek Daily, New York 


ig is not very often that we hear people 

speak ill of the American correspond- 
ent abroad. Quite the contrary seems 
to be the rule. We think that the repre- 
sentatives of the American press in for- 
eign lands, not only rise above anything 
and anybody that foreign newspapers put 
up, and we maintain that in point of 
dash, resourcefulness and sheer profes- 
sional excellence, the American corres- 
pondent has no match. Naturally by so 
doing, we ignore the fact that England 
is still the leader in the field, and we are 
also apt to minimize the excellent work 
done by Italian and French correspond- 
ents in foreign fields, 

And so when the other day an American 
publisher, John H. Fahey of the Worcester 
Evening Post, came out boldly before the 
Pan-American Press Congress in Wash- 
ington, and frankly denounced 50 per 
cent of the correspondence from Europe 
as irresponsible, sensational and super- 
ficial, he created a stir among the pro- 
fession, and opened an interesting dis- 
cussion, whether he was aware of the fact 
or not. : 

The question then is this: 

Are we getting what we are entitled 
to, from our American correspondents in 
Europe? Have we the right personnel 
for this most important branch of the 
service? Does the American public re- 
ceive from Europe that kind of news 
which is most interesting, and knowledge 
of which is so important at a time when 
the various sections of the globe are daily 
being brought closer by radio and cable? 


Now, much as I dislike becoming per- 
sonal, I must say that I keep track of 
what is published in the leading newspa- 
pers of Europe. Eighteen years ago 
Eprror & PuBLISHER gave me credit 
for keeping close watch on what is going 
on on the other side. I was a newcomer 
then in America, and I was thinking that 
with the passing of time I would be 
used to finding all the foreign news I 
wanted in the New York papers. At 
that time, however, 1 was depending for 
news on the foreign press. |] am doing 
the same thing ever since, because the 
majority of the American correspondents 
in Europe, and I may add in Latin Amer- 
ica, have not as a rule given us the 
news to which I think the majority of the 
American reading public is entitled. We 
are getting long dispatches; we are get- 
ting, I must add, some very excellent 
critical correspondence; some of our cor- 
respondents are doing a work which is 
splendid beyond mere praise. All of this, 
however, is exceptional, and as a rule 
most of the cabled matter that we get 
from abroad, falls very short of American 
requirements, and should have no place 
in our papers. 

On my desk, as I write, I have some 
of the foremost newspapers of Europe 
and Latin America. My ability to read 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Russian, enables me to find a wealth of 
information and editorial comment con- 
cerning questions of some importance to 
the American reader. And yet this in- 
formation and this comment somehow as a 
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Norristown is a separate and distinct 


community by itself. 


Though only 


eighteen miles from Philadelphia, the 


Philadelphia papers have practically no 


circulation in Norristown. 


It can only 


be covered by using the NORRISTOWN 


TIMES-HERALD 


which is the big 


dominant newspaper in this rich terri- 


tory—Circulation 13,000—over three 


times that of its competitor. 


The National 


advertising 


during 


March was not only 37% greater than 


March, 1925, but was the largest month 


in the history of the paper. 
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rule escapes the attention of hte American 
correspondent in Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Madrid and Buenos Aires, not to say 
Moscow. 

I remember the time when the three 
American seaplanes flew to Europe. The 
Latin American papers gave the matter 
such space, that it made the account 
of Captain Franco’s flight to Argentina 
a few weeks ago, as it appeared in our 
papers a trifling one by comparison. 

Sometime ago an important contro- 
versy arose between Spain and Argentina, 
regarding the export of Spanish fruit to 
the Latin American republic, and the ex- 
port of Argentine beef to Spain. That 
was an important bit of news for the 
American public, as the controversy 
teemed with statistics and other matter 
of considerable value. And yet not a 
word of that have I seen in our press. 
About that time Spain organized a fair 
of its export merchandise; that was 
under the auspices of the United Spanish 
Chambers of Commerce. A very import- 
ant thing. Not a word in the American 
press. 

There is a wealth of material concern- 
ing America in the French, German and 
Russian press. Some of the best stories 
about the turmoil in China appears in the 
Moscow papers. And yet our corres- 
pondents very seldom pay any attention 
to it. 

Now what is the explanation of all this, 
some wonderful scoops of our corre- 
spondents always expected? 

The main draw back of the American 
correspondent in Europe is his aloofness, 
and his isolation from the press, the 
public, and the life of the country in 
which our man operates. There is no 
better source of information than a news- 
paper office located in the country where- 
in one happens to represent an American 
paper. Yet how many American news- 
papermen establish relations with their 
colleagues abroad? How many of them 
have seen the inside of a European sews- 
paper office? How many of them have 
an absolute command of the language of 


the country where they represent us? 
How many of them read carefully their 
foreign papers? Very few, and they are 
the ones who are a credit to their papers 
and to the profession. The rest assume 
the snobbish and highbrow airs of pre- 
war diplomats, they confine their daily 
visits to the Propoganda Department of 
the local Foreign Office, sometimes they 
take tea in the Embassy, they occasionally 
go to Parliament, in order not to be there 
whenever something of importance breaks 
up, and for the most part are with Amer- 
ican friends, having a pleasant time, 
reading the papers from home, and wish- 
ing they had an assignment to some other 
country to break the monotony. 


The American correspondent, of the 
type referred to, considers himself as 
above his class; he thinks he is super- 
ceding his Ambassador. And when in a 
pinch for news, he falls victim to the 
first rumor given him confidentially by a 
casual acquaintance. 

This situation may be remedied, and 

the remedy is comparatively easy. Only 
experienced newspapermen should be sent 
abroad, and that after a severe scrutiny 
as to their ability and skill. They should 
know thoroughly the language of the 
country to which they are accredited; 
they should live the life of the country 
and familiarize themselves with conditions. 
They should try to cover all kinds of news 
and they should subordinate sensational- 
ism to real facts and their intrinsic value 
and importance. 
_ No matter how complete our political 
isolation, no matter how reserved our 
official attitude towards Europe, we are 
living at a time when better international 
relations, and better understanding of the 
most conflicting aims form the keystone 
of future human progréss. The American 
press is in a position to accomplish won- 
ders in that direction. Some of our 
best foreign correspondents are showing 
the way to their lesser brethren. We 
need a first rate representation abroad, 
all along the line. We can, and should 
have it. 


JAMESTOWN 
POST 


The JAMESTOWN (N.Y.) POST has 


about 50% more circulation than any 


other Jamestown newspaper. It blan- 


kets its field and of course leads in every 


classification, local, foreign and classi- 


fied. 


Many advertisers use it ex- 


clusively to cover South-western New 


York. 


The National advertising in March was 


the largest month in the history of the 


paper. 
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247 PARK AVENUE 


NEWARK STAR-EAGLE 


The NEWARK (N.J.) STAR-EAGLE broke all 


records in March. 


The circulation average was 90,148 net paid. 
For April the average circulation will probably 
reach 95,000 net paid Daily. 


Local advertising was the largest March in the 
history of the paper. 


National advertising was 20% larger than any 
individual month in the history of the paper. 


In the city of Newark proper there are about 
105,000 homes. The STAR-EAGLE sells 56.- 
407 copies in Newark against 54,973 sold by 
our contemporary. 


To cover Newark, Advertisers must use both 
newspapers. 


MEMPHIS 
NEWS-SCIMITAR 


The MEMPHIS, (Tenn.) NEWS 
SCIMITAR is the leading evening news- 
paper of Memphis. Its net paid daily 
circulation is now over 60,000 copies. 
In the city and immediate suburbs, the 
net paid circulation is close to 47,000 
net paid. The DAILY NEWS SCIMI- 
TAR carries more department store 
advertising than any other Daily 


Memphis newspaper. 
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DULUTH HERALD 


The DULUTH (Minn.) HERALD is the only 
Evening newspaper in Duluth, and has a circula- 


tion of 42,390, which is nearly 50% greater than 


the circulation of the morning newspaper al- 
though the HERALD sells at 15c. per week for 
SIX evening papers, against the morning paper 
selling at 10c. a week for seven morning papers 


(six Daily and one Sunday). 
The HERALD circulates more papers in Duluth 


than there are houses. There are few cities in 
the entire country where one paper covers its 
field so thoroughly as does the HERALD in 
Duluth. 


During the month of March alone, the HERALD 
(six days a week) carried nearly one-half million 
more lines of advertising than the other paper 
(Daily and Sunday combined ). 


Practically every National Advertiser that goes 
to Duluth uses the HERALD, most of them 


exclusively. 


LANCASTER NEW ERA 


Lancaster, Pa., has a population of 53,150, and 


has three daily newspapers. 


It is usual for an Advertiser to use but one news- 


paper in a city of this size. 


The Evening NEW ERA is the logical choice in 
Lancaster because it has a circulation of 22,122, 
which is over 50% larger than the circulation 


of either of the other newspapers. 


The National Advertising during March was not 
only over 25% greater than last March, but it 
was the largest individual month in the history 


of the paper. 


The Local Advertising increase for March, 1926 
over March, 1925 was 27%. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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(Extracts from a report on “Schools 
of Journalism,’ presented by Dr. James 
Melvin Lee, Director, Department of 
Journalism, New York Umnwersity, be- 
fore First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists, Washington, April 7-13.) 


(THE earliest American book to deal 
with the editing and making of news- 
papers was published by Charles C. Chat- 
field & Co., New 
Haven, Conn.,, 
in 1872. On its 
title page  ap- 
peared the fol- 
lowing, “Hints 
to Young Edi- 
tors, by an Edi- 
tor.” The pref- 
ace says that it 
is “the first text 
book’’ and it 
was published 
because ‘“journal- 
ism is now mak- 
ing such demands 
on educated 
young men thata 
few chapters on its practical working 
cannot be uncalled for.’ Long out of 
print I was able to obtain a copy only 
when the library of that newspaper poet, 
Eugene Field, was publicly sold. 

The book, however, is in error when 
it refers to instruction at Cornel] Uni- 
versity as being the first to prepare the 
newspaper man for his work. Three 
years before General Robert E. Lee, 
then president of Washington College at 
Lexington, Va., had recommended to his 
board of trustees the establishment of 
“fifty scholarships for young men pro- 
posing to make printing or journalism 
their profession.” To make the techni- 
cal instruction practical the faculty ar- 
ranged with a local printing office for 
the admission of a “limited number of 
boys without charge of cost to the 
college.” 

This pioneer work by General Lee 
can scarcely be said to have been wel- 
comed by the working press. Of the 
success of such instruction the leading 
editors of the time were extremely 
skeptical. Indeed, about the only im- 
portant editor who openly and publicly 
advocated special training for journalism 
was Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New 
York Tribune. On April 4, 1872 he 
delivered at New York University a 
lecture on “The School of Journalism’— 
a lecture which was later printed in 
Scribner’s Magazine, His views differed 
from those of General Lee in that prac- 
tical instruction in the printing plant 
was omitted and was left to be obtained 
when young men had obtained active 
employment on a newspaper. “No man,” 
said Mr. Reid, “ought to be an authority 
about a newspaper office who does not 
understand at least the rudiments of 
typography; but for these the best 
school is the composing room.’ Both 
General Lee and Whitelaw Reid were 
unanimous that “one of the best results 
of the proposed collegiate training would 
be the fostering of a professional feel- 
ing”’—to quote the words of the latter. 

In suggesting the outlines of the work 
which a school of journalism might well 
lay out for its students Mr. Reid put 
first the study of political parties in the 
student’s own country. A_ study of 
political parties should prepare the stu- 
dent for the intelligent discussion of 
every new phase demanded by politics. 
Mr. Reid emphasized the importance of 
a study of practical politics rather than 
theoretical politics and pointed out that 
many of the college courses in this 
subject were limited to the latter. 

In his second course Mr. Reid went 
a little farther down the trail of history 
when he said, “No young man fitting 
himself for journalism should fail to add 
a comprehensive knowledge of the entire 
history of his own country, for which, 
fortunately, he will find the materials a 
little better digested and more acces- 
sible.” 


Dr. J. M. Lee 


BEGINNINGS OF JOURNALISM TEACHING IN 
U. S. TRACED BY PROFESSOR LEE 


The third course which Mr. Reid ad- 
vocated for the curriculum of a school 
of journalism was a study of the general 
history of the world. How true today 
are his words though spoken in 1872. 


Whatever tells how governments have borne 
the stress of unexpected peril, and men have 
prospered, suffered, advanced, or lost ground in 
this or that condition of rule, will furnish in- 
valuable guidance for any intelligent discussion 
of today’s problems of public affairs. 


The fourth subject suggested by Mr. 
Reid was a study of the fundamental 
principles of common, constitutional, and 
international law. He pointed out its 
need in the discussion of “the interna- 
tional obligations involved in the French 
arms question.” In passing it may be 
remarked that this need mentioned by 
Mr. Reid is even greater today in the 
newspaper world than when he outlined 
courses of study for the newspaper men 
of tomorrow. 

Though Mr. Reid put political econ- 
omy fifth in his list he practically put 
it first in importance. He gaye his 
reasons as follows: 


To the newspaper reader, questions of bank- 
ing and currency, of the growth and manage- 
ment of national debts, of the present insane 
recklessness of municipal indebtedness, of taxa- 
tion, of insurance, and the like, perpetually 
present themselves; and he looks to the editor 
for an elucidation of each that shall be popular 
in form, yet fairly abreast of the latest and 
best thought of the men whol have made it the 
study of their lives. 


Mr, Reid suggested his sixth subject 
in the form of a question: 

Might not a sixth subject of the most careful 
study in a course of training for journalistic 
work be fitly found in some such essays on 
exact reasoning as should make our popular 


writing conform a little to the severe processes 
of logic? 


If one examines the catalogue of the 
modern school of journalism he may not 
find a course in logic specifically listed 
but if he reads the description of the 
courses carefully he will find that logic 
is taken up, usually in the class devoted 
to the study of editorials. 

In his seventh group Mr. Reid put 
the study of modern languages. He 
mentioned specifically French, German, 
and Spanish. But of course he put first 
the study of the language in which the 
newspaper is printed. “For the school 
in the United States it would of course 
be English. Of the manuscripts coming 
to the copy desk in New York, Mr. 
Reid made this observation to justify 
courses in writing news, features, etc.: 


Yet the fact remains that of the average 
manuscripts received in almost any of our New 
York dailies, from professional or semi-profes- 
sional writers, nor more than one-half can be 
safely put in type without previous careful re- 
vision for more errors in grammar. To use the 
right words and only enough of them, to say 
what is meant so simply and directly that the 
sentence goes like a bullet straight to its mark, 
and, having said it, to stop—that, alas! is the 
achievement of scarcely one in three- score. To 
secure some approximation to it is the daily toil 
and tribulation of every sore-tried office editor; 
the writer who fairly reaches it has already 
made good his place beside the foremost. 


In his eighth group Mr. Reid included 
criticisms of books, paintings, music, and 
drama. Finally Mr. Reid put a study 
of modern scientific and metaphysical 
thought and of course a comprehensive 
study of English literature, which, to 
quote Mr. Reid, “every man of letters 
begins in his teens and closes only with 
his life.” 

To these courses often called cultural 
in character—others purely technical in 
character have been added to meet 
changed conditions. To what extent the 
so-called practical courses in printing, 
circulation, advertising, management, 
etc., should be added is a problem which 
each school in later years has had to 
decide for itself.. The pivotal point in 
such a decision has usually been the 
needs of the section in which the school 
is located. 

The only important omission in the 
curriculum outlined by Mr. Reid may 
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be found in the study of the history of 
Journalism. But doubtless such a study 
was so obvious when Mr. Reid was 
discussing the importance of history 
that he did not think it necessary to 
mention it by name. 

One fact should not be lost sight 
of: too much must not be expected from 
the school of journalism. The graduate 
of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point must prove his ability 
on the field before he is put in command 
of an army. Just what might be ac- 
complished from special training for 
journalism was well pointed out by 
Whitelaw Reid in the address from 
which I have quoted so extensively: 


West Point cannot make a soldier, and, New 
York University cannot give us an assurance 
of an editor. But West Point can give the 
training, the discipline, and the special knowl- 
edge without which the born soldier would find 
this best efforts crippled, and with which men, 
not born to military greatness, may still do 
valuable service. This university may yet do 
as much for the embryo Bryants, Greeleys, 
Woods, Raymonds, Ritchies, and Hales, who 
are to transform American journalism into a 
profession, and emulate the laurels of those 
earlier leaders, with larger opportunities on a 
wider stage to more beneficent ends. 


Joseph Pulitzer of the New York 
World may have been influenced by 
these words of Mr. Reid for about 20 
years later he was asked the following 
question by a newspaper man of Phila- 
delphia, “Granting ability and aptitude, 
can oral and written instruction accom- 
plish as much for the future journalist, 
as for the future doctor or divine?” In 
reply Mr. Pulitzer said: 

I see no reason why a chair of journalism, 


filled by a man of real talent and character, 
could not be made beneficial. Of course, the 


highest order of talent or, capacity could no 
more be taught by a professor of journalism — 
than could the military genius of a Hannibal, 
Caesar, or Bonaparte, be taught in military 
academies. Still, military academies are of — 
value, and so could a chair of journalism be 
made beneficial, if filled by a man of brains 
this subject, and think well of the idea, though 
and experience. I have thought seriously upon 
I know it is the habit of newspaper men to 
ridicule it. The value of the idea would depend 
upon its execution. 


The result of this serious thought of 
Mr. Pulitzer may be found in the school 
that bears his name at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Pulitzer insisted that “business 
instruction of any sort should not, would 
not, and must not form any part of the 
work of the college of journalism.” In 
that respect the work of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia dif- 
fers from that of the other schools and 
departments connected with universities 
offering technical instruction in!’ jour- 
nalism. 

What these schools and departments 
of journalism are now doing does not 
belong to this informal chat in which, 
as a historian of the press, I have tried 
to sketch the background of the cradle 
days. 


New Asks Air Mail Bids 


Announcement was made this week by 
Postmaster General New that bids will be 
opened at the Post Office Department at 
noon on June 14, for the proposed air 
mail route from Cleveland, to Louisville 
and return. In addition to Cleveland and 
Louisville the proposed route will serve 
the cities of Akron, Columbus, Dayton 
and Cincinnati, O. 


The Price of Leadership <2 


me 


We Pay It Gladly ay 2 


How much does it cost to 
publish a good daily advertis- 
ing medium? 

That’s not just another crazy 
query. Quite the reverse. The 
answer is logical to the point of 
obviousness. 

Assuming that proper intelli- 
gence and discrimination are ex- 
ercised in making disbursements, 
the greater the cost the better the 
medium. 
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The Dallas News probably in- 
vests more money every day in 
brains and operating facilities 
than any other newspaper in the 
huge area west of the Mississippi 
and south of St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. 

Its organization of more than 
500 people, at the home plant, is 
the largest in the Southwest. 
One out of each 80 families in 
Dallas has a representative in 
this body of workers. 


The home of The News is 
visited annually by thousands of 
sightseers and _ students. A 
courtesy man devotes his time 
to escorting visitors through the 
plant. 

k * * 

What has all this to do with 
the value of News advertising 
space? A very great deal in- 
deed. Even more than The News 
circulation leadership. 

Only by maintaining an estab- 
lishment of outstanding char- 
acter can this paper put the stuff 
into its pages that will guaran- 
tee outstanding influence. 

The price of leadership is in- 
evitable, but we pay it gladly. 

The News today is fairly 
launched upon the most brilliant 
era of accomplishment and influ- 
ence in its history. It is the 
greatest newspaper its field has 
ever known. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ oldest business institution 
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He introduced at 
Prof Ernst Freund. 


‘n the University Of Chicago. Pro-] exceed this 


fessor Freund found several objec- 
tions to the pending bills, chief of 
which was placing the burden of 
proof on the alien. 
Direct Evidence Barred 
“This makes the burden of proof 
on the alien more severe than it ha 
ever been before. The Supreme Court 
dias upheld the present law, but you 
are going to the absolute limit in this 
Proposal, and I think there might 
arise do >t as to its legality,” he told 
the committee. “I also question the 
provision that the Secretary of 
Labor, who alone has authori 
render decisions in such cases, is de 
barred from taxing direct evidence 
his {s an extraordinary provision 
“Further, the bill would subject to 
mandatory deportation many persons 
who entered the United States 
legaily and the provision placing on 
them te affirmative burden of proof 
would work great injustice in many 
citses where such proof could uot be 
obtained. It subjects the unnatural- 
jued alien to the most severe meas- 
ur The Government should 
legitimately bear the burden of proof 
if it desires to deport aliens long 
resident in this country.” 
Professor Freund also raised the 
question of the alien who cannot 
gain admittance to his native country 
after being away for over a 10-year 
“period. Norway and several other 
countries have such provisions. “Can 
you justify this deportation 2 
against the nation to whom you are 
¢cturning the alien?" he asked. "The 
provision is all right from the view- 
point of American constitutional law, 
but they may possibly be held in 
conflict with the jus gentium, or law 
of nations. This whole problem may 
come before the World Court for 
decision, It.is bound to cpme up for 
international negotiation sooner or 
later.” 


EMIGRANT INSPECTION 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 15—The compli- 
cations of the present methods of 
Inspecting emigrants on board ship 
are shown in a document which has 
been sent to governments by the In- 
ternational Labor Office of the 
League of Nations, in preparation for 
the next session of the International 
Labor Conference, 

This session, which will be the 
elghth to be held, will open at Geney, 
on May 25 and will discuss an {nter- 
national agreement on the/ question 
of simplifying such inspection. 


‘OUTLAW GYPSY? BUS 
LINES ARE DESCRIBED 


WASHINGTON, March 24 (#)— 
“Outlaw gypsy” motorbua and truck 
Operators “who maneuver their 
routes,” particularly in New England 
and the eastern states, to gain an 
interstate commerce status “and thus 
escape regulation,” were described 
yesterday to the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

Proponents of a pending bill to reg- 
ulate interstate bus and truck opera- 
Mons urged the actions of the “out- 
Jaw” as a reason. for immediate 
enactment, but opponents of the 
measure said it would obstruct con- 
structive development of truck 
transportation. 

Alonso Williams, representing the 
United Electric Railway of Rhode 
Island, said “gypsy” truck men com- 
peting with lines of that company 
run one mile from Woonsocket to 
the Massachusetts border, “go 250 
feet along a country road, turn 
around, come back to Rhode Island 
and run to Providence.” 

He also said truck op2rators on 
the Woonsocket-Pawtucket route run 
One mile into Connecticut “along a 
road on which there are three 


Commission to regulate these ope 


tors, he said, “to tax them or safe 
Buard the public, are met with the 
courts, | 
that they are engaged in interstate | 
commerce, stibject to restriction only 

by the Federal Government and the 

Federal Government has no laws to | 


contention, upheld by the 


regulate them.” 


L. S, Storrs, managing director tl 


the American Electric Rail 


A manufacturer of 
quality food products 
wrote us: 


“For the 


expended, we have 
secured far greater 
results than we ever 
secured through 
any other medium.” 


figure the same propor- 
tions-were to be preserved. The price 
Was fixed at $27 per ton of 80 per cent 
chloride of potasb, it is explained 
Of the importance of potash, the 
report ‘say “It is as a plant food 
that potash becomes absolutely in- 


| dispensable in the econom'c welfare 


of this country, for without it agri- 
culturists cannot adequately meet 
the food requirements of a continu- 
ously growing population.” It adds 

“The importance of potash as a 
fertilizer is emphasized by the fact 
that it, s'milar to phosphate, is a 


plant food found in virgin soil 
which, when exhausted by cultiva 
tion, is not replaced by nature 


hence the urgency for continuously 
supplying it artificially.” 

The report, which is of an exhaus- 
tive character, urges that the potash 
beds recently discovered in Texas 
and supposed to be of great area 
should be explored as an alternative 
source of potash, 4 


CONFISCATION BILL 
URGED IN GERMANY 


. ——— 
BERLIN, March 25 ()—Germany 
probably will hold a national plebi 


scite to decide whether the Reich 
and its component states shall con 
fiscate, without compensation, the 
properties of the former ruling 
houses. = 

An . official estimate published 
showed that 12,500,000 voters have 


entered their names on lists demand- 
ing the submission to the Reichstag 
of a bill providing for such confisca- 
tion. This is 8,500,000 more than the 
number of signatures necessary to 
compel the Reichstag to act on such 
a measure. Should the Reichstag fail 
to adopt this bill, as it seems likely 
that it must, the decision must next 
be submitted to a national plebiscite 
In such a plebiscite 50 per cent of 
the total electorate, or, roughly, 20 

000,000 voters, must take part in 
order to make the plebiscite’s deci- 
sion effective. . 
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money 


reached the lighthouse in a motor- 
boat. This was so badly buffeted 
by the waves that the crew did not 
| venture to return to the mainland 
As the flash worked regularly 
while Mr. and Mrs, Langtan were 
ashore, it was evident that the girl 
kept awake at night and wound 
jevery four hours the clockwork ap- 
paratus which turng the light 


Little Falls, N.Y 
Special Correspondence 


| T THE New York Central sta- 
tion here is a bootblacking 
| chair operated by a little 


| Italian, Frank. For many years he 
| has been on duty here, until bis hair 
has grown quite gray. People have 
come to consider him one of the 
fixtures of the station 

The station is not a crowded one, 
and the holiday travel furnishes one 
of the few busy times during the 
s a time when a bu 


t be expected that 
would consider it his harvest time. 

When the writer entered the sta- 
tion she found Frank busy at his 
chair. His face was beaming and 
he seemed to take unusual care with 
his customer. Then the cause was 
learned He was giving everyone 
who wanted it a shine free of charge, 
and said it was his Christmas pres- 


ent. It was hi: y of celebrating, 
and the public, as he said, is his 
family. He wanted to give some- 


thing, and he offered the best he had 
Many a trave learned of that loy- 
ing act and left the station with 
a humbler thought. To one at least 
it revealed the true spirit of Christ- 
mas 


TURKEY TO CONDUCT 
ITS LIQUOR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 2 
—The Turkish Government 
cided to take over on June 1 the 
aleoholic drink business of the coun- 


try. It 


will manufacture douzico, 


The Land 


for breakfast or tea. 


houses—two deserted.” 
Efforts of the Rhode*lsland State 


How Jot y it must be to live at a Grocer’s shop 
and never go short of anything on Sunday—either 


How jolly to go with the grocer when the shop is 
shut and the blinds drawn, 
biscuits to sce what’s in them.. 
which begins by being crunchy and then all of a 
sudden melt deliciously in the mouth. BISCUIT 
CHOCOLATES: splendid for lunch if you don’t eat 
them before. And here are CREAM CRACKERS: 
tinted a bonny brown, dimpled and done toa turn! 
And these are Jacob’s MARIE biscuits—why ! the 
tin is nearly empty—it always is. 


PA'C-O}B2S 


Bis GULTS 


of Plenty 


and open tins of Jacob’s 
. Here are RIPPLE, 


TOR 


woaR JACOB & CO. LTD LIVFRPOOL AND DUBLIN ei 


| 


| 


; army and the navy. More Turks re- 


| = 
|aniscod cordial, and aise Ught wince | MEXICAN SCHOOL 


| Greeks as owners of saloons in Con- 


into active 


nits and to prepare the 
way for & better understanding be 
(ween Maxico and the United States 
than there has ever been.’ 
The prob 3 of the 
Education | Mexico 
trasted with that of 


and beers and regulate the importa- a 
tion of alcoholic beverages, TO AID BUSINESS 
Five per cent of the liquor revenue J AVN 


will be devcted to aviation, the of 


American Railroad Club Ts 


Department 
were con 
edcators of 


cently have gone into the liquor ay country by Dr Lester M. CG 
traffic than ever before in Turkey's q ‘ » Bh nee Wilson sistant director of Teach 
history. They dave displaced the} Shown How Edueation |oeern2 


e at Columbia University 
“The Department of Education in 


Will Help America 


stantinopl as w I! as in manufac Mexico has not only to offer edu 
turing alcoholics, The Moslem pro- cation, but to persuade the people 
hibitionists regretfully admit the in Special from Monitor inveau that they want education,” Dr. Wil 


creasing inclination sf the Turks to: son said. “It is the task not simply 


NEW YORK, March 25—American 


ward strong drink es manufacturers will feel the benefits | 0 tea BORE? te acento onatiens 
Soap a {rom the strong educational program | Wye Bae $ 2 
AMERICAN-TURKISH ow being urthered by President | wMeTelN & knowledge of reading and 
= 5 teres c pe zw > wo while, to fi 
PACT TO BE PUBLISHED Calles in Mexico, a group of business these people again with the hope 
BS CS eT ene HWE cra tamblitons, toliearey’ on the in 
Poy, Star UP uranc, scretary of education | 34) oereas’ ‘thal wif) mate 
WASHINGTON, (March (25) OP) | ie te gtgne Gove ee them Haperor aa iaeeere 
Publication of the long-pending| way the chief speaker at a luncheon Sainvel M uclain, president of 
treaty to re-establish diplomatic and! given at the Railroad Club here|..° : Pe: okey 


the Baldwin 
commended Pre 


Locomotive Works. 


the|"nder the uspices of the Mexican Men UGaNESaT 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 


commercial 
United Stat 


relations between 


s and Turkey has been 


Mexican Government in its educa 
ordered by the Senate at the request | States. . tional accomplishments and ex 
of the Foreign Relations Committee EMER COnat read (nom novantyy | oe aeeaniil(s caonndensententcre the 

Dhts\pact¥hown-es\the)Lausanne 30d tenorance 18a potential’ con: Iii /or Mexico to. rehabilitate neck 
Treaty, ‘was: submitted to the Senate|#umer of United ‘States, products,"| "vy Vauctain enid that eons 21 
May’ 3, 4924, sid) hasbeen reported |OF. Pule Cagsirane suid. “The De-l she company he represents hee ance 
tavoraily by the committee. TtJs op-| Partment of Education jn Mexico 1s] shy joigiy yt Presents Das 
posed vigorously by a majority ofj fighting a very har tattle, but it! Moxieg, and that less then $2,000,~ 
the Democrats and Administration} Wil) result in great benef to the/ qq of this remains due. te ance 
leaders concede there is no proba-| United States n nufacturers that the fact that Mexico is priv- 
bility of ita ratification, at least at], Atter 12 years of war, we havelitcgea to receive additional credit 
this session, ‘ Sona can aesolationvand alten csmmmnte tconapanyacaa teal een cne 

Accompanying this treaty was an | Mexico. In Stee o eauetona the) pays up this debt, is an indication 
extradition pact which also was or- tion: we paivae aa dimcult cane of the confidence which js felt in 
dered made public. The general con- intone iat). hue o Premera TAR Mexico's desire and ability to do the 


tents of both pacts have been pub- 


t-Coincident 
Jeges for women in 
them are landing In prison than ever 
in the history of the country, 
phief of police of Constantinople 


found dealing in criticism of the new 


seminating 
"weaken 
Kemal Pasha's 
rests already have been made. 


right thing 
James W 


toward a point of realization when 
those of us who are more fortunate 
n Mexico will be ashamed to remain 
happy when thousands of others are 
absolutely miserable, because of ig- 
norance and poverty 
"There are now 1,200,000 boys and 
girls in school in Mexico. When 
The! President Calles started his educa- 
has|tional pragram, there were only 250 
women |rural schools in the whole country 
Now there are 3000. The number of 
students in the University of Mexico, 
propaganda tending to|in Mexico Zity has increased from|tions. whic. will ask the president 
confidence in Mustapha] 5000 to 10.000 during this time, By|Dr Livinaston Farrand. the faculty 
Government. Five ar-;cducation we are hoping to trans-|and trustees, to make military drill 
form the negative units of Mexicoloptional instead of compulsory 


lished. Gerard, formerly Amer- 


ican Ambassador to Germany, spoke 
of the progress Mexico was making 
toward the happiness and prosperity 
of her people and predicted that even 
&realer prozress would be made in 
the future 


TURKISH WOMEN ARRESTED 
CONSTANTINOPLE, March 25 (P) 


with enlarged - privi- 
Turkey more of 


CORNELL ASKS OPTIONAL DRILL 


ITHACA, N. Y.. March 25 (P)— 
Cornell University undergraduates 
have begun the circulation of peti- 


ordered ‘he arrest of all 


dress and religious reforms or dis- 


in London 


Special How Alonttor Bureau 

LONDON, March 5—Some time ago 
a movement was initiated py the In 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions at Amsterdam with the object 
of convening a fully representative 
world conference of labor to discuss 
various problems connected with 
emigration and immigration It way 
agreed that if the most fruitful 
sults were to be obtained from such 
A conference it would be necessary 
to have the co-operation of the Inter 
national Labor Office of the League 
of Nations. In this way the variou: 
governments and national employers 
organizations would be. brought into 
consultation through their repre- 
sentatives on the governing body of 
the office 

The preliminary negotiations on 
the matter have now been completed 
and a definite decision to hold the 
conference in London from May 18 
to 21 next has been taken. If all the 
bodies to be invited agree to send 
representatives, it will be one of 
the most remarkable assemblies of 
its kind ever brought together. These 
bodies include the International 
Labor Office, all the national trade 
union organizations affiliated to the 


Amsterdam Federation, the national 
Labor movements affiliated to the 
Labor and Socialist Political Inter- 


national, and trade union and other 
labor bodies not affiliated to the 
internationals—chiefly in the United 
States, Mexico, India, Japan, Brazil, 
and Australia, 


The agenda will be wide in its 
scope. Much attention will be given 
to the post-war policy followed by 
the American Government in re 


stricting immigration to definite 


‘TRADE UNIONS FEDERATION 
TO CONFER ON IMMIGRATION 


Co-operation of International Labor Office of League of 
Nations Promised at World Conference to Be Held 


May 18-21 


quotas from selected countries 
rigid restrictions on the entry of 
aliens into various other countries 
also will be discussed, as well as the 
definite prohibition of the entry of 
people of colored races into certain 
countries, The effect of these re 
strictions on the social and economic 
conditions in those countries which 
have hitherto relied on emigration 
as the solution of the problem of 
surplus population also will be cou 
sidered 


The 


MAINE DEMOCRACY 
FOR DRY ENFORCEMENT 


PORTLAND, Me., March 25 (P)— 
Maine Democrats face the June pri- 
mary campaign today on a platform 
of impartial law enforcement, busi- 
Tess economy, and aid to agriculture 
and the fisheries 

The platform was adopted at the 
close yesterday of the biennial state 
convention. Earlier, delegates heard 
Representative William A. Oldfield of 
Arkan Democratic whip of the 
House, predict’ success tor his party 
at the polls this year. Representative 
Oldfield declared the Democrats 


would carry the House and Senate 
next fall 
The resolution putting the con- 


vention on record in favor of strict 
jenforcement of prohibition declared 
| that “one of the fundamentals of our 
Government is respect for and 
obedience to legally constituted au- 
thority; we therefore pledge our- 
selves t. an honest and impartial 
enforcement of the prohibitory and 
all other laws." 


It’s at Your Favorite Restaurant 


and Hotel 


It’s Everywhere! 


HEN ured of ordinary drinks give yourself 
the fresh enjoyment of White Rock Ginger 
Ale—the new pale Ginger Ale sensation made 
from the world renowned White Rock Water 


With meals, between meals—whenever you would 
welcome an out-of-the-ordinary drink — order 
White Rock Ginger Ale. It is the latest contri- 
bution to the happiness and comfort of the Nation! 
Enjoy some today. 


Sold by grocers, delicatessen, drug and candy 
stores, and served at restaurants, soda fountains 
and hotels. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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CONTRACT FOR DAILY’S 
$400,000 PLANT LET 


Charlotte (N. C.) te Ousecrer Home to 
Be Ready for Occupancy October 
15—New Equipment to Be 
Installed 


Contract for the new home of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, to be built 
at the intersection of South Tryon and 
West Stonewall streets, has been let to 
the J. A. Jones Construction Company, 
of Charlotte. 

The building and lot on which it is 
erected will represent an investment of 
approximately $400,000. When the build- 
ing is finished it will be one of the best 
and most modern newspaper plants in 
the South. The contractors promise to 
have the building substantially completed 
by Sept. 15 and fully completed by Oct. 
15 of this year. 

The building will be three stories high 
with a basement and will be constructed 
mainly of light face brick and Indiana 
limestone, the limestone furnishing an 
ornamental finish to the front. The build- 
ing will face 50 feet on Tryon street and 
will extend back parallel a distance of 
185 feet to a 17%4-foot alleyway that leads 
to the tracks of the Columbia division of 
the Southern Railway. On the south 
side of the building in the rear there will 
be an “L” or wing, also with a basement. 
It will be 103 feet from where the wing 
joins the main structure southward, and 
153 feet from Stonewall street to pie rail- 
way tracks. 

On the first floor of the buildi ae at the 
front will be located the general business 
offices, including the accounting, circula- 
tion and classified advertising depart- 
ments, along with private executive 
offices. There will be also toward the 
rear a mezzanine floor, on which will be 
located the display advertising depart- 
ment, along with private executive offices, 
and general conference rooms. 

On the second floor front will be the 
offices of the publisher and editor, the 
reportorial and editorial departments, 
quarters for the managing editor, the As- 
sociated Press and other departments con- 
nected with the general editorial depart- 
ment. The rear of these offices will be 
located the composing and stereotyping 
rooms, with communicating passages giv- 
ing quick access between the two main 
departments. 

On the third floor will be located an 
auditorium, which will be utilized by the 
Observer establishment as a conference 
room, a room for staff meetings, or other 
occasions on which the personnel of the 
Observer establishment may be brought 
together. 

This room will also be available for 
meetings of civic organizations. 

A feature of the architectural design 
of the building is that a spacious’ room 
has been provided for the comfort and 
pleasure of the boys who carry and de- 
liver the paper, offering protection from 
the inclemencies of the weather. 

The basement, which will contain 
nearly 20,000 square feet of space, will be 
utilized as the press room, so designed 
as to give maximum efficiency and con- 
venience in getting the finished paper to 
the mailing rooms. The mailing rooms 
will be located in the “L” extension of 
the building. 

The mechanical facilities of the plant 
will be increased considerably, particu- 
larly in the matter of presses and com- 
posing equipment. 

A feature of the plant will be a garage 
where the Observer’s fleet of trucks will 
be kept. 

Curtis B. Johnson is publisher of the 
Observer. 


Reporter’s Son Starts Paper 


Joseph J. Hennessy, 13, son of the 
late Joseph E. Hennessy, state capitol 
reporter for the St. Paul Daily News, 
has started a paper called the Hamline 
Tribune of which he is the “whole 
works.” 

The boy conceived the idea in order to 
help his mother 


Editor & Publisher 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
J. David Stern 


JEWSPAPER plants have been trans- 
planted occasionally from one city to 
another, but it remained for J. David 
Stern to trans- 
plant a  news- 
paper force from 
one distant state 
to another. 

Stern is pub- 
lisher,’ of thie 
Camden Courier, 
evening, and the 
Morning Post, 
the only two 
newspapers in 
Camden, N. J. 
Six years ago, he 
was editor and 
publisher of the 
Springfeld (Ti1.) 
News-Record, 

A young man, he gathered about him 
an unusually able force. Because he 
wanted to live back East, he sold the 
News-Record, jumped in his automobile, 
and drove East to find another paper. 
Within a short time, he was back in 
Springfield to induce most of his former 
staff to come with him on the new 
venture of the Camden Courier. 

Among those who joined him were: 
Harry T. Saylor, city editor, now 
managing editor of the Camden Courier 
and Morning Post; Elmer C. Pratt, 
mechanical superintendent of both Cam- 
den papers (and nce Pratt has 
been associated with Stern on six news- 
papers during the last 14 years) ; Frank 
J. Kinsella, advertising manager; Alfred 
Neef, auditor; George Keary, promotion 
manager; C. C. Testerman, night com- 
posing room foreman; Waldo R. 
McAmis, copy reader; Sam Laird, tele- 
graph editor; Paul Kienzle and Irvin 
Burroughs. 

It was six years ago that this migra- 
tion began, and all this transplanted 
Springfield crew are still together in 
Camden, except for Kienzle who returned 
to Springfield to become circulation 
manager of the Illinois Siate Journal, 
and B surroughs, who is in the automobile 
business in Camden. 

The staff shows even better form in 
the East than in the Middle West. A 
few months ago the Courier bought out 
its only competitior, the Camden Post 
Telegram, which is now being published 
from the Courier’s enlarged plant, as a 
morning newspaper. 

Incidentally, there has been growth in 
other ways besides circulation. Men of 
the Springfield group, who were not 
married when they came East, are now 
married and have families. 

At a “Springfield re-union” a few 
weeks ago, noses were counted and com- 
bined ‘transplanted families” showed 41 
men, women and children, now living in 
Camden and its suburbs. 


NEW ENCYCLOPZEDIA EDITOR 


James L. Garvin, Noted London Jour- 
nalist, Appointed to Post 


James L. Garvin, editor of the London 
Observer, and prominent British journal- 
ist, was this week appointed editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Mr. Garvin was born in Birkenhead, 
England, in 1868. In 1895 he began 
writing for the Fortnightly Review, and 
in 1899 joined the staff of the Daily Tele- 
graph in London. After writing many 
trenchant articles which attracted wide- 
spread notice, he became editor of Out- 
look, which he conducted from 1905 to 
1907. 

Soon after that he was asked by Lord 
Northcliffe to edit the Observer. When 
Lord Astor acquired control of the Ob- 
server he retained Garvin as its head. 

During the World War he wrote an 
entire page weekly on the war situation 
which was among the most widely read 
and influential contributions to war-time 
journalism. 

Mr. Garvin is also a historian. A “Life 
of Joseph Chamberlain,” from his pen, 
will soon be published. 
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TRADE CONFERENCE PLANNED 


To Be Special Feature of the A.A.C.W. 
Philadelphia Convention 


An international trade conference will 
be made an outstanding feature of the 
22nd annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
it was decided at a meeting of members 
of the program committee in New York 
last week. The convention is to be held 
in Philadelphia, June 19-24. The trade 
conference will occupy the entire day, 
June 23. 

Representatives from Great Britain, 
France, South Africa, England, Canada 
and the United States will address the 
conference. Senator Paul Dupuy, editor 
of the Paris Petit Parisien; Marcei 
Knecht, Le Matin, and M. Renier of the 
Havas Agency, have accepted invitations 
to speak for France. 

H. G. Sayward, of H. G. Sayward 
Limited, London advertising agency, at- 
tended last week’s meeting. He is as- 
sisting in naming British conference 
speakers. 

Others present were H. H. Charles, 
Charles Advertising Service, New York, 
chairman of the international program 
committee; W. G. Hildebrandt, of the 
Gotham Advertising Agency; Earl Pear- 
SOil, As) Alen Gao Wireeiiana cer mien ie 
Hutchinson, Washington representative, 
and O. K. Davis, secretary of the For- 
eign Trade Council. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, will preside at sessions of the 
trade conference in Philadelphia. 


Danville Daily Holds Building Show 


The Danville (Ill.) Commercial News, 
which last year promoted a_ successful 
Building Show staged its second event 
at the Armory last week with exhibitors 
and display space nearly double that of 
1925. The show continued three days. 
No admission was charged. An 18-page 
section filled with builders’ advertisements 
was printed on the opening day. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
John L. Stewart 


1 ae L. STEWART, publisher of the! 
Observer and Reporter at Washing- 
ton, Pa., and the Beaver (Pa.) Times) 
and the Beaver | 
Falls Tribune 
has just returned 
TiomOyan, eh ese IND) 
around the 
world. He was 
accompanied by 
Mrs. Stewart and 
daughter Lucy 
Donnan Stewart, 
and by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles S. 
Caldwell, of 
Washington, Pa. 

The party left 
Washington, Pa., 
Nov. 10, 1925, 
sailing from San 
Francisco about two weeks ijater. The 
imaiti points visited on the voyage were 
the Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Egypt, the Holy land 
Italy, Spain and France. 

During the trip Mr. Stewart wrote 
for The Observer and the Reporter a 
series of articles, Impressions of an Edit- 
or on a Tour of the World, which were 
confined largely to the political and econ- 
omic conditions in the places visited as 
he found them. The articles were widely, 
read and most favorably commented upon. 

In many of the cities visited Mr. Stew- 
art was entertained by mnewspapermen) 
and was frequently importuned for an ex- 
pression, from an American viewpoint, on| 
international questions. In Yokohama 
especially he was accorded a veritable 
ovation on arrival at the port, and was 
compelled to submit to repeated inter- 
views on the subject of the attitude of 
the American press toward the Island 
Empire and her people. 


Joun L. STEWART 


Small classified ads in Epitog & 
PUBLISHER penetrate the field. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PASSAIC (N.J.) DAILY HERALD 


“PASSAIC’S LEADING NEWSPAPER 


GREATEST TOTAL Circulation 
GREATEST CITY Circulation 
GREATEST GAIN in Advertising 


Total GAIN 1,293,466* Lines 
in 1925 


if Local Display Advertising the Passaic Daily 
Herald GAINED 1,141,253* Lines in 1925. More 
than DOUBLE the GAIN of the other paper. 


HERE is proof that the Local Merchants 
consider the Passaic Daily Herald FIRST. 


“Figures by DeLisser Brothers) 


PASSAIC (N.J.) DAILY HERALD 


(Member A.B.C.) 


SIX MONTHS’ POST OFFICE STATEMENT—DATED 
APRIL 1st, 1926—13,650 


National Representatives 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Lineage in 1925 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


Editor 
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Superior Selling Power 


| in the World’s Greatest Market 


LHE continued preference which advertisers show for The Sun is due to its superior 


ability to produce results— which is based, in turn, on its large, responsive and grow- 


ing circulation. 


LEADERSHIP IN ADVERTISING 
New York Evening Newspapers 


First Three Months, 1926 and 1925 


AGATE LINES 


0 1,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 5,000,000 


THE SUN 


~s~~4,194,926 Lines 


i] 
sone 


4 
Gain 770,712 


eines 10,322 
a 


For nine consecutive months The Sun has led all 
New York evening newspapers both in the vol- 
ume of advertising published and in gain. 


The advertising columns of The Sun are equally 
productive for manufacturers who sell their prod- 
acts through local retailers and for New York 
merchants who draw customers from all parts of 
the trading territory into their individual stores. 


280 BROADWAY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. CHICAGO 
Munsey Bldg. 208 So. La Salle St. 


BOSTON 
Old South Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
First National Bank Bldg. 


N/A 


v 


GROWTH IN CIRCULATION 
Six Months Ending March 31, 1926 
Compared With March 31, 1925 


Six Months Ending 


Six Months Endin 
March 31, . 


March 31, 
Num ber of 1925 1926 Number of 
Opies Copies 
2G 0100 Oem men tt ete EN Aarti GN — 260,000 
259,351 
Pe Bs00 Oar pe eet pee ee P+ — 255,000 
Increase— | 
11,981 Copies | 
DONC Ost mms A eae es ig 
| 
| 247,370 
215,000—4 os ee, Ce uae asi eee. 245,000 


| 


The Sun’s increase in circulation has been won 
without prizes, contests, special articles or similar 
forms of promotion. It is an increase won purely 
on the merits of The Sun as a newspaper and for 
this reason it has more than ordinary value to 
advertisers. 


The circulation of The Sun—already the largest 
weekday circulation among the better class homes 
of New York—is going ahead steadily on a sound, 
healthy basis. 


WIN 


NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON. 
Van Nuys Bldg. 49 Avenue de l’Opera 40-43 Fleet St.. 


acy FRERTAECHA 


1 
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STRONG LOCAL NEWS IS WEEKLIES’ BEST 
WEAPON AGAINST ADVANCING DAILIES 


City Competition Can Be Met by Making Paper Indispensable 
to Its Own Community, Overholzer Tells 
Western Iowa Editors 


HIGHLY efficient local and county 

news service which builds circulation 
and creates community spirit, is the best 
weapon country weeklies can employ 
against the encroachment of large city 
papers, Ralph E. Overholzer, editor of 
the Red Oak (la.) Express told members 
of the Western Iowa Editorial Associa- 
tion at their recent meeting in Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

Mr. Overholzer said: 

Our competitor is no longer the fellow 
publisher across the street; rather is it 
the metropolitan press which is gradually 
encroaching on our news sources and our 
circulation. Good roads, modern machin- 
ery and motorization have been advan- 
tageous to the distribution of daily papers 
and because they are managed by pro- 
gressive, high pressure men, they have 
and are expanding at our expense. This 
continual daily plea beckons our citizens 
to spend money in the urban center which 
should be spent at home, and in time our 
civic centers will be undermined unless 
we counteract this intrusion and go after 
business with the same determination that 
prompts the daily newspaper man to ac- 
tivity. The city papers have employed 
correspondents in our fields and our rural 
subscribers will be able to get along 
without the home-town newspaper unless 
we place correspondents in the same 
neighborhood to serve us with more per- 
sonal and gossipy news. There is, how- 
ever, a place for the daily and a place 
for the weekly or semi-weekly in the 
same home and if the proper kind of news 
is published from the rural field the local 
paper will be just as much in demand as 
the daily paper. 

News is the life of our newspapers. 
Years ago newspapers carried the initial 
letters of the cardinal points of the com- 
pass N-E-W-S. These letters indicated 
the paper contained intelligence from the 
four quarters of the globe, but finally 
assumed the word “news” from which 
“newspaper” comes. The country news- 
paper would be entirely out of its field 
if it attempted to carry news from the 
four quarters of the globe but within its 
restricted area it should not leave a stone 
unturned until every available news source 
is tapped. Our newspapers ought to cover 
the four quarters of our trade territory. 
If it does we have eliminated the com- 
petition of the daily press because we 
have the advantage of carrying interest- 
ing, gossipy, newsy items which the 
metropolitan press cannot handle. 

Country correspondence in our opinion 
offers one of the greatest opportunities 
for increasing reader interest. Rural 
communities are bubbling over with ac- 
tivities today and it is as important to 
record them as it is a society event per- 
taining to the 400 in our city. Our patron 
subscribed for the newspaper because he 
wanted to read about the every day hap- 
penings of his own particular locality 
news which he doubtless knows about be- 
fore the home paper reaches him, yet 
nevertheless he gets a certain amount of 
satisfaction in seeing the item in print. 
In our pell-mell scurry for big news we 
have overlooked the value of the personal 
country correspondence item. The fact 
that John Jones helped Henry Smith 
shell corn today isn’t much of a metro- 
politan news item, we'll confess, but it 
means just as much to Jones and Smith 
as the item—‘‘Mrs. Warren Mulford en- 
tertained her bridge club today’—does 
to Mrs. Mulford. And probably is worth 
more, we can see some sense in shelling 
‘corn but not much in playing bridge. 

The first. essential is country corre- 
spondence in our opinion is names. After 
that it’s news, associating these names 
with activities. As soon as our patron’s 
name appears in our paper, he feels that 
he is a. part of our community. He 
subscribes to read about himself and about 
He is interested in what 


his other farmer friends are doing over 
the country; so that it is well to have 
every part of your trade territory covered 
by your correspondent. It is the personal 
item that ties the rural subscriber to our 
paper; if he becomes interested in our 
paper he becomes interested in our city 
and subsequently a purchaser of goods 
from our home town merchants. As the 
merchant succeeds, we succeed. In our 
opinion we cannot help but feel that the 
future of the newspaper and our com- 
munity rests upon our ability to keep the 
trade territory interested in our news- 
paper; the trade territory will support 
our city in proportion to the pulling 
power of our newspaper—and all this 
reflects upon the ability of the editor to 
make’ his newspaper interesting; and the 
most interesting item to the greatest num- 
ber is the personal item whether it is 
local or rural correspondence. 

We are putting on correspondents to 
cover our fields and at the present 
time we have twenty widely  scat- 
tered over the country. We are go- 
ing to put on some more just as 
soon as the right persons can be found. 
We believe that a good rural correspon- 
dent is one of the best investments we 
can make in saving our trade territory. 
We are endeavoring to intrench ourselves 
and our community before hard surfaced 
roads arrive. If we are firmly estab- 
lished and if our city becomes an accus- 
tomed trading center, we need not worry 
about our future when the good roads 
do come, for our ground work will have 
been laid and the good roads will lead 
to Red Oak, not away from Red Oak. 

Ed M. Smith, publisher of the Winter- 
set Madisonian, brought out some inter- 
esting facts in a recent questionnaire. His 
subscribers classified their interest in news 
as follows: page one, first; local page 
second; editorial page, third; official news, 
fourth. It is not surprising that page 
one with its general news and that the 
local page with its names are of greatest 
interest to the reading public but it is 
astonishing to some of us at least, that 
the editorial page and official news should 
rank in third and fourth places. It proves 
two points: first, that people of our com- 
munities are ready to read local editorial 
comment if it is briskly written; second, 
that the public desires and wants official 
news published despite the tendency of 
law-making bodies to curtail official pub- 
lication on account of expense. 

The editorial page is the editor’s private 
bulletin board and no newspaper is com- 
plete without one. It is the place for 
comment; the news column is not. By 
virtue of his position every editor is a 
leader in his community and has an opin- 
ion on public questions which he should 
make known, An original opinion half 
expressed is better than none at all. An 


We Print 
COMICS 


and 
MAGAZINE 
SECTIONS 


High Quality 


COLOR WORK 


Let Us Quote On 
Your Next Contract 


Missouri Agricultural 


Publishing Co. 


J. E. NICHOLSON, Mer. 
2206 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


editorial in every issue strengthens the 
paper’s standing .and incidentally raises 
the editor in the estimation of his con- 
stituents. On the same page we carry 
“press comment” and “readers’ letters.” 
We have found that an open column is 
an asset to the paper for it permits our 
subscribers to have their “say so” on 
community problems too. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Charles S. Stanton 


HARLES S. 
of the San 
having studies made by that afternoon 
newspaper which are designed to aid ad- 


STANTON, publisher 
Francisco Bulletin, is 


vertisers in taking the waste out of ad- 
vertising dollars. 

The Bulletin, oldest daily in San Fran- 
cisco, recently moved into a handsome new 
plant at Fourth and Mission streets and 
has increased the range of its production 
and other facilities. 

“Members of The Bulletin’s organiza- 
tion are firm believers in the principle that 
the best advertising is the advertising 
that moves the greatest volume of goods 
from the shelves at the lowest comparative 
cost,” said Mr. Stanton. 

“Low comparative cost is not always 
arrived at by limiting advertising. Fre- 
quently it is achieved by increasing ad- 
vertising when quick turnover, as in de- 
partment stores, or mass sales are desired. 

“All advertising dollars would do more 
work if more selective judgment were em- 
ployed in the matter of mediums and 
coverage. The work of placing advertis- 
ing has to be done fast, we all know, but 
it is susceptible of improvement. The 
tendency to make quantity in circulation 
synonymous with pulling power is hardly 
scientific. 

“There are fallacies in advertising that 
can be exploded only through original 
outlook—or probably it would be better 
to say by refusing to believe that every 
standard practice is the correct one for 
the advertiser.” 


E. W. Scripps’s Yacht Here 
The yacht “Ohio” owned by the late 
Edward W. Scripps, founder of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, arrived in 
New York, April 19. Mr. Scripps died 
while the craft was in Monrovia Bay, 


Liberia, several weeks ago, and was 
buried at sea in accordance with his 
wishes. 


Romola (Cal.) News Launched 


Publication of the Romola (Cal.) 
News has been started in a new tract 
opening near Ethanac. Winfield Hoga- 


boom, one time newspaper man of Perris 
and later editor of the magazine section 
of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald, is the 


editor. 


24 hours. 


tract shipments. 
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Headquarters for 


BOOK PAPERS 


Machine, English, Super and Antique Finishes 


COATED PAPERS 


All grades and finishes 


HIGH BULK PAPERS 


Extra strong and bulky, all shades 


WRAPPING PAPERS 


Kraft, manila, fibre—all grades 


We represent mill making over 5000 tons of paper every 


Samples and prices cheerfully submitted for spot or con- 
Large stocks always on hand. 


Learn to Try Us First 


RovAlc 
CARD & PAPER CO. 


‘A Grade for every use” 
132-136 WEST 1474 STREET 
NEW YORK 


After July 1st, 1926 
210-216 Eleventh Avenue, S. E. corner 


25th Street 


NOTE—We operate our own Envelope 
Mailing Envelopes. 
you well. 


y plant making all grades and sts ee 
We are now supplying many publishers and can : 
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The wise way to cover 
Baltimore, is in the -P 
Baltimore Newse 


ALTIMORE, you know, is an “evening paper town.” The 
Jocal merchants use the evening papers on week days 
when they want results. 


There are 196,000 families in Baltimore. The News goes into 
110,000 of them every day. 


You can cover this field in the Baltimore News and you can 
cover it without having to buy a dup- 
licating morning paper in addition! 


Announcement 
To National Advertisers 


We sell the Baltimore News alone, 
strictly on its own merits. If you want 
a morning paper also, we recommend 
the American that duplicates only 
13% of the News circulation. 


The best way to cover Baltimore is the 
Baltimore News! 


“Such popularity must be deserved” 
(apologies to Chesterfield ) 


and 
Advertising Agencies 
The National Advertising 
Departments of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined 
with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 


W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 


Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
F. E. CRawrorp FRANKLIN PAYNE 
Western Manager Representative 
913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bldg. 
All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 


| JOURNAL 


Seven Months’ Circulation Growth 


Circulation, August 1925 99,300 Circulation, Dec. 1925 114,095 
- Sept. 1925 103,299 : Jan. 1926 115,392 

Oct. 1925 105,818 ° Feb. 1926 §=122,101 

t Nov. 1925 112,558 = Mar. 1926 124,340 


HE BALTIMORE News 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Robert R. McCormick and James M. Thomson, both Colonels, both publish- 
ers of Morning Tribunes, one at each end of the Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way, discussed matters of common interest at the New Orleans Country Club 
last week and then were photographed. Col. Thomson, the short man at the 
left, is only 6 feet 144 inches tall. According to the picture and the scale of 
miles that can be calculated, Col. McCormick might lay claim to seven feet of 
altitude. But Col. McCormick towers only 6 feet 4 inches above Chicago side- 
walks, according to his associates on the Tribune, and the question remains— 

“What’s wrong with the picture?” 


Halvorsen Newspaper 
Stuffing Machine 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXHIBIT—East Foyer, Ist Stairway 
Also Showing of the Machine 


(Moving Picture) in room 246'4 


Mr. CHAS. R. MURRAY, President, in charge 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY | 
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Publishers of Sunday Editions 
miay see the 


Halvorsen 
Newspaper Stuffing 
Machine 
while attending the 
American Newspaper Publishers 


Convention at New York 
Week of April19th 


e 


For the accommodation of publishers interested 
in the machine, headquarters will be maintained 
during the Convention at 


Hotel WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Mr. CHARLES R. MURRAY in charge 


Mr. MURRAY is President of the manufacturing and 
distributing company. He will be pleased to accord 
every courtesy to publishers desiring to investigate this 
new machine, which is the only mechanical means of 
stuffing or gathering and inserting the various sections 
of the modern multi-section Sunday edition newspaper. 


Halvorsen machines 
have for some time been in use 

in the plant of 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
and equipment 

is now being installed for 

THE WORLD and THE HERALD-TRIBUNE 
of New York 


A visit to New York Convention Week affords an op- 
portunity to investigate, which should not be neglected. 


The machine is well adapted to the requirements of 
publishers issuing multi-section editions of medium 
circulation, as well as being a real necessity to the met- 
ropolitan publisher. 


Halvorsen machines are speeding the edition and cut- 


ting the cost of stuffing for Sunday newspapers in these 
representative Cities: 


Chicago New York 
Milwaukee Memphis 

Saint Paul Birmingham 

San Francisco Seattle 

Los Angeles Sydney { Australia } 


Be sure to get in touch with MR. MURRAY at the 


Waldorf—and learn about the Halvorsen Stuffing Ma- 
chine while in New York. 


A recommendation of suitable equipment can be 

made for your plant—if you will have available a 

copy of your Sunday edition showing the order of 

assembling the sections, together with a floor plan 
of the mailing room or other available space. 


Exclusive Manufacturers and Distributors 
HALVORSEN NEWSPAPER STUFFING MACHINES 


36 South Throop Street, Chicago 


— 
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In one year and a half the New York Evening 
Graphic has achieved a record that places it in 
the foremost rank of progressive journalism. 


N MARCH, 1926, The New York Eve- 

ning GRAPHIC GAINED 227,594 lines 

of advertising over March, 1925, A 
GREATER GAIN than that shown by 
any other New York evening or morning 
newspaper except The Sun. 


During the first three months of 1926 The New 
York Evening GRAPHIC showed a GAIN of 160 
per cent. over the same period of last year. 


More and more are advertisers and local merchants 
realizing that The New York Evening GRAPHIC 
is one of the most potent advertising mediums 
among New York evening newspapers. 


CIRCULATION GROWTH 


On April 7, 1926, the net paid circulation of The 
New York Evening GRAPHIC was in excess of 


265,000 


—a figure fast approaching that of newspapers 
which have been in the local evening field for years. 
Read “What Our Readers Think” in the panel at 
the right—there you will find the reason why this 
newspaper has gripped the heart of the New York 
public in such an astonishing manner. 


' Not only does the public accept The New York Evening 
|; People mow know that this newspaper is a BIG FACTOR | 


astonishing growth in advertising lineage. | 


What Our Readers Think of the 
NEW YORK 


EVENING GRAPHIC 


“Its personal service; its method of getting right down to 
the root of things and going after a situation and keeping | 
there until something is done is making The GRAPHIC | 
the néwspaper of the times.” 

“The Evening GRAPHIC is doing a big work.” | 
“It comes closer to the people than any other paper | 
existing.” 
“There are so many interesting things in it we cannot wait | 
until it is out.” 
“The variety of news contained in your paper is aston- | 
ishing.” 

“I prefer it to all other evening papers.” 
“It would be almost the same as having no newspaper at | 
all were we without The GRAPHIC.” 
“I like the way your newspaper takes an interest in public | 
welfare and the way you put the news to us.” | 
“T think The GRAPHIC is the best tabloid newspaper in | 
New York city.” | 
“The GRAPHIC is truly a home paper.” | 
“We like your stand on all important questions, feeling | 
you are always fair.” 
These bona fide expressions from readers of The New | 
York Evening GRAPHIC fittingly reveal the intense 
human interest that this newspaper holds for the public— | 
an Interest greater than that expressed for any other news- | 
paper. 
The opinions quoted are but a smattering of thousands of | 
similar expressions that have come to The New York 
Evening GRAPHIC since its inception a short year and 
a half ago. 


GRAPHIC as a paper of intense human interest, but the 


in journalism, fighting their battles with a fearless zeal. | 
The proof lies in a rapidly mounting circulation plus an | 


NEW YORK 


Advertising Manager 


EVENING GRAPHIC 


A MACFADDEN PUBLICATION 


Western Representatives 


25 City Hall Place, New York City ,,, 25° Pars Avenue, NEW YORK 


st National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


“A Human Interest Newspaper”’ 


POWERS & STONE, INC. 
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MARCH ADVERTISING VOLUME OF 30 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NE-HUNDRED and thirty-three newspapers in 30 ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
principal cities of the United States showed an 506 1336 1926 1925 
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“The Dr. Cadman feature has materially helped the 
circulation of the Boston Herald.” F. W. Worsley, 
Circulation Manager, 


THE BOSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“Our circulation manager tells me that he can trace 
more new readers to our publication of Dr. Cad- 
man’s Daily Column than to any other feature we 
ever had.” Wm. F. Maag, Jr., General Manager, 


THE YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR 


“It is, beyond doubt, one of the best ‘reader interest’ 
features which any newspaper can use.” W. R. 
Rauck, Circulation Manager. 
THE CINCINNATI POST 


“It is perhaps the most popular feature the Gazette 
ever has run. A notable thing about the ex- 
pressions of commendation is that they come from 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews.” Fred Heiskell, 
Managing Editor, 


ARKANSAS GAZETTE 


“One of the most desirable features in The Lexington 
Leader.” F. B. Wachs, Business Manager, 


THE LEXINGTON LEADER 


“T consider it to be one of the very strongest depart- 
ments in our paper, and I am convinced that it has a 
tremendous pulling power. I feel that we are indeed 
fortunate to have Dr. Cadman in our papers seven 
days a week.” Dwight Young, Editor-in-Chief, 


THE DAYTON MORNING JOURNAL 
THE DAYTON EVENING HERALD 


“Our circulation managers, city and country, are 
loud in their praise of the Dr. Cadman column as a 
‘subscription finder’.” W.F. Payne, Feature Editor. 


MANITOBA FREE PRESS 


“We have been carrying the Dr. Cadman feature for 
about two months, and it has developed a wonderful 
following during that time. We consider it one of 
our best features.” C. A. Ferris, Circulation Manager, 


THE NEWS SENTINEL, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


“My judgment is that Dr. Cadman’s Daily Column is 
a distinct aid to circulation. The readers of the fea- 
ture are enthusiastic about him and it has a definite 
pull.” Harry W. Burdett, Circulation Manager, 


THE STATE GAZETTE, Trenton, N. J. 


“One of the most effective features we have ever pub- 
lished. . . . In point of reader interest it is unsur- 
passed in our territory.” Marshall R. Hall, Editor, 


THE CLEVELAND TIMES 
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YOUNGSTERS EDITING 
OKLAHOMA DAILIES 


Owners of Guthrie Leader and Okemah 


Ledger, Themselves Under 31, 
Hire Staff Whose Average 
Age Is 22 


Oklahoma’s oldest and newest dailies 
are operated, under joint ownership, by 
an editorial and business office personnel 
of strikingly 
tender average 
age. 

Raymond Fields 
and Edward M. 
McIntyre pur- 
chased the Guth- 
rie Leader from 
‘Col Ibegia: es 
Niblack, eight 
months ago. The 
Weadet sess tne 
direct descendant 
of the first news- 
paper published 
in Oklahoma 
Territory upon its 
opening to settle- 
ment in 1889. 

Four months ago, these publishers pur- 
chased the Okemah Weekly Ledger and 
converted it into a daily. 

Youthful themselves—MclIntyre is 30, 
Fields 28—the publishers have surrounded 
themselves with young assistants. There 
are 10 department heads in the two 
properties and their average age 1S 922. 

In reorganizing 
the Guthrie 
Leader personnel, 
Fields and McIn- 
tyre drew on the 
Oklahoma News, 
a Scripps-How- 
ard property at 
Oklahoma City, 
where Fields had 
been managing 
editor until the 
Leader purchase. 

From the News 
George 
Davis, the 
Leader’s manag- 
ing editor, and 20 
years old; William Duncan, circulation 


RaymMonp FIELDs 


Ep. M. McINTYRE 


director of both Guthrie and Okemah 

papers; and Gene Gillispie, advertising 

manager. Duncan is 21, Gillispie, 20. 
City Editor Louis Blackburn of the 


Guthrie paper is 19 and Miss Virginia 
Filson, society editor, 18. ; 
At Okemah, Charles Evans, 23, former 


assistant advertising manager of the 
Oklahoma News, is general manager. 


Gus Fields, brother of the publisher, 1s 
editor, at 21, with previous experience on 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Okmulgee 
Times and the O’Collegian, the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical college’s 
daily. 

The managing editor is J. Nelson Tay- 
lor, 20, and the office manager, Lloyd 
Payne, 20. 

“Being young ourselves,” says Fields, 
“our associates naturally were young and 
we were admirers of young newspaper 
workers who were making good. 

“Guthrie is Oklahoma’s oldest city and 
settled in its ways. However, we have 
discovered that youngsters do excellent 
work there and have given the paper a 
reputation for aggressiveness which is im- 
portant. : 

“We sit 34 miles from Oklahoma City 
whence 14 editions of three dailies are 
fired at us every day by train and inter- 
urban. 

“Under this fire the youngsters work 
their best and we have reduced the cir- 
culations of out-of-town newspapers at 
the same time doubling the gross business 
of the Leader in eight months. 

“At times we have felt the need of 
veteran employes who knew the field bet- 
ter than ourselves and knew the news- 
paper business through longer experience, 
but the need has never been serious. We 
have an adopted policy of trying to train 
our own employees and giving the young 
executives business opportunities.” 

Fields. whose newspaper experience 1s 
longest among the personnel of both 
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Leaders, became a cub reporter_on the 
Oklahoma News in July, 1919. He was 
sports editor, city and managing editor 
before his resignation. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
E. P. Adler 


P. ADLER has just rounded out 

* his twenty-fifth year as publisher of 
the Davenport (la.) Daily Times. 
To him it was just another day. But 
to the men and women who are associated 
with him, the Times organization and the 
Lee Newspaper Syndicate it was the oc- 
casion for a celebration. 
Quietly they arranged a party for him 
at the Outing Club in Davenport. He ap- 
peared at the club at the appointed hour 
supposedly to celebrate the birthday of a 
friend. 
When he got there he found he was 
the guest of honor of some 200 of his 
employes who did not miss a break in 
felicitating him. 
The party was unique. It was a whole- 
hearted, spontaneous celebration such as 
come only from the heart. 


The publishers of the seven papers of 
the Lee Syndicate, specially invited guests, 
joined in congratulating Mr. Adler. 
Likewise they took advantage of the op- 
portunity to tell a few of the obstacles 
he had overcome in the past 25 years. 


Mr. Adler came to Davenport from the 
Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier where he had in 
a brief space of time worked his way 
from printer’s “devil” to business man- 
ager, via cub reporter, city editor and ad- 
vertising manager. 

A. W. Lee at the time was publisher of 
the Courier and the syndicate which now 
bears his name was but a dream. 


The purchase of the Times in Daven- 
port was the first step in the realization 
of that dream and he picked Adler to 
extend the organization. 

There were six daily papers in Daven- 
port then and the Times was located in 
a squalid building on the river front. It 
was the poorest paper of the six. 

Gradually, the young publisher 
the Times advertising space to the mer- 
chants of the city and convinced the citi- 
zens that the paper was fit to at least lie 
on the front porch, and today the Times 
has an enviable position in its community. 


On the death of Mr. Lee, Adler be- 
came the head of the syndicate and it 
is through his eftorts that it grew and 
prospered. 


Through all his success, Mr. Adler has 
never lost the common touch with his 
employes. That is why they united so 
spiritedly in wishing him another 25 years 
ot success. 


Hydraulic Matrice Press and Process 


Direct pressure matrice moulding under full and complete 
control. Works successfully on either wet or dry mats. 
Definite in all its functions, moulding a die cut, embossed 
mat ready for the casting box without loss of time. 


Used Exclusively by The New York Times 


The New York Times has installed three (3) Birotadruck 
Hydraulic Matrice Presses and are using these machines 
exclusively in their mat moulding department, having 
taken out mat rollers and steam tables. Birotadruck 
Hydraulic Matrice Presses have been in operation at The 
New York Times for several weeks with full success and 
have given complete satisfaction. 


Demonstration at Waldorf 


During Publishers’ Convention Week the Birotadruck 
Hydraulic Matrice Press may be seen in operation under 
typical newspaper conditions at the Waldorf Hotel on main 
floor opposite main elevators and stairway. 


Other installations have been made on The New York 
Herald-Tribune, Boston Globe, Cleveland Press and Dallas 
Sold News. 


For sample pages produced under actual working condi- 
tions and other information, address 


American Birotadruck Co., Inc. 


Suite 1202, 120 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 3815 


Enlarges Roto Section 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune has 
enlarged its rotogravure section from 8 
to 10 pages. 
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htladelphia PSuguirer 


Pennsylvania’s One Big Morning Newspaper 


Extends a Cordial Invitation 
To All Delegates To The 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
and the 


ASSOCIATED PRESS CONVENTION 
To Inspect Its Magnificent New Plant 


This great newspaper—housed in The Elverson 
Building — dominates a trading territory of over 
3,500,000 busy people, an area containing 420,000 
homes. Its circulation is non-duplicating and abso- 
lutely unreturnable. The degree in which The 
Inquirer leads all other Philadelphia newspapers in 
paid advertising is shown conclusively in the fig- 
ures given below! 


The Inquirer has led the Philadelphia field 
for many years in total volume of advertising! 


Increase over last year 


IN@UIRER SS aceon eos 21,460,500 lines 1,866,900 lines 
Sis ulletinigerwels: sic) voices <>: 20,536,800 “ 1,538,100 ‘“‘ 
Wedgermn sci ones 55k 15,086,700 “ 1,512,900 “ 
*Evening Ledger ..... 15,162,600 “ 1,131,000 “ 
Recorders: nis, cs apehs aye 9,228,900 ‘* 861,600 “ 
*Evening. 


The Inquirer’s lead in total volume of paid 
advertising is equally impressive for the first 
quarter of 1926, outdistancing its nearest com- 
petitor in the morning field by 1.296.600 lines! 
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THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2002 Harris Trust Bldg. 285 Madison Avenue 


LONDON 
16 Regent Street 
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MINE OF BUSINESS NEWS WAITS UNCOVERING 


Dailies Missing Many Important General Interest Stories by Gathering Routine Copy in Traditional 
Channel, Writer Declares—Cites Department Executives’ Report on Wages 


By PHILIP FRANCIS NOWLAN 


WV OULD it be news if a number of 

high executives and officials of coal 
mining companies made a report to the 
operators on the wage system involving 
such statements as these? 

“In the opinion of your committee, 
all these methods of compensation show 
a more or less selfish desire on the 
part of operators to induce greater 
production without just consideration 
of the miner, who is so fundamental a 
factor in the mining industry. 

“What mine owner can truthfully say 
that miners were at any time ever con- 
sulted or their opinion asked as to the 
justification of the present system of 
compensation? 

“Your committee believes that the 
present system is an acknowledgment 
to workers that they are not being 
properly paid.” 

That zould be news, wouldn’t it? Hot 
news. 

The foregoing paraphrase, however, is 
not quite fair, because we have just seen 
the close of a great strike in the coal 
mines, and a hard coal famine. But 
suppose it had occurred last year, when 
there was no strike. Or suppose that this 
report were being submitted on conditions 
in the textile industry, or the steel indus- 
try, or any other Jeading industry today. 
It would still be pretty good news 
wouldnt it? Maybe not as red hot as in 
the case of the mining industry—but 
worth half a column on an inside page 
at least. 

I think any editor will admit that it’s 
worth printing, to the extent of at least 
half a column, when a group of high 
officials and executives, representing a 
number of leading concerns in one of the 
leading industries of the country, have 
the rugged honesty and courage so to 
raise their voices in protest against what 
they believe to be a wage injustice forced 
upon the workers in that industry by 
the owners. 

When Henry Ford recently declared he 
believed it good economics to raise wages 
and lower prices I think nearly every 
newspaper in the country noted the fact 
for the benefit of its readers. That’s quite 
all right on the part of the newspapers. 
And more honor to Mr. Ford for ham- 
mering away at it. But to be perfectly 
frank about it, that particular statement, 
coming from Mr. Ford, isn’t so very very 
newsy any more, is it? He’s said vir- 
tually the same thing so often before, and 
we all know that he practices what he 
preaches in this respect. It should have 
been printed, yes. And with just about 
the emphasis that most editors actually 
did give it. 

The point I want to bring out is that 
the previously mentioned instance is very 
much more important as news. Mind, 
we're considering one of the biggest in- 
dustries in the country, an industry repre- 
sented in every town and hamlet of the 
United States by many employes, with 
its representative concerns in the big cities 
employing many thousands, an industry 
in the closest possible touch with the gen- 
eral public. 

Is there not a tremendous social as 
well as economic significance when repre- 
sentative leaders in such an industry break 
precedent as described, stepping forward 
to tell owners just “where they get off” 
with this stuff of taking for their own 
pockets, even though unconsciously or 
semi-consciously, money that belongs in 
those of their employes? 

Well, just such a little piece of news 
“broke” the other day under the very 
noses of a flock of metropolitan dailies, 
which apparently were giving particular 
attention to the spot in which it hap- 
pened, the moment it happened, and not 
a one of them tumbled to it. Maybe I 
better say I think not one of them tum- 
bled to it. I may have passed over a 
reference to it, but I scanned the papers 
pretty carefully the next morning, be- 
cause I had a hunch and was curious to 
see if I was right. 


You see, the thing was officially labelled 
“Report on Compensation Plans for 
Selling Employes, Made by the Advisory 
Committee to the Store Managers Diw- 
sion at the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, February 10, 1926,” 

Of course that didn’t sound much like: 

Store Officials 
Charge Owners 
Rob Employes 

If it had borne the latter heading, no 
doubt many papers would have “hopped on 
it,’ and played it up in just about this 
fashion—which of course would have been 
just the wrong thing to do with it, be- 
cause that wasn’t at all what the advisory 
committee meant, and, so presented, it 
would have amounted to libel upon thou- 
sands of the best-meaning, substantial 
citizens throughout the country who as 
yet have not all grasped the idea that 
liberally raising an employe’s compensa- 
tion may often prove truer economy than 
cutting it, and who are doing nothing 
more than publishers (many of them) do 
when they fail to pay a reporter or 
editor more than they are paying him be- 
cause they know he’d rather work at the 
lower figure than be out of a job. 

The inner significance of this story lies 
in the fact that for several years now 
retail stores in general and department 
stores in particular have been searching 
for some method of rewarding sales- 
people as an inducement to more intensive 
selling effort. There have been commis- 
sion plans evolved, and combinations of 
salary and commissions, premiums, etc. 

Of these, the system generally known 
as the “quota-bonus” plan has been the 
most widely adopted. 

In many instances it has proved a good 
thing. On the whole, compensation te 
salespeople in retail stores throughout the 
country has risen. And this is to the 
credit of store owners. 

The committee, however, after a 
thorough study, was convinced that this 
movement has not gone far enough, and 
that a straight raising of salaries would 
be more conductive of increased selling 
effort than a system under which store 
owners and salespeople “split the differ- 
ences,” so to speak, on excess business 
achieved. 

It’s no reflection on the good intentions 
of store owners and by no means to their 
discredit that the committee happened 
to have a greater vision in this matter 
than owners have yet developed. 

All of which, however, does not in the 
least alter the fact that it took real cour- 
age on the part of these men to put the 
case of the working girl and man in the 
store as strongly as they did, and that 
their action in so doing is an inspiring 
evidence of the new idealism that is 
growing throughout American business. 
as well as a matter of some interest to 
the vast host of American store workers 
and their families, not to mention workers 
in other lines compensated under sys- 
stems involving commissions, bonuses, 
prizes and the like. 

The report was signed by Joseph M. 
Meyers, of Kaufmann’s “The Big Store,” 
Pittsburgh; James H, Paswaters, of 
James A. Hearn & Son, New York; 
Merrill W. Osgood, of Jordan Marsh & 
Co., Boston; and Chester C. Curtis. 

These men presented the following con- 
clusions : 

“In the opinion of your committee, all 
these methods of compensation show a 
more or less selfish desire on the part of 
store owners to induce more sales with- 
out just consideration of the salesperson, 
who, as previously stated, is so vital a 
force in the successful operation of a 
store. 

“For example, the quota basis. What 
store owner can truthfully say that sales- 
people were at any time ever consulted or 
their opinion asked as to the justification 
of the quota system of compensation? 


What justification is there, to be willing 
to allow a crtain selling cost in a given 
department to be the quota, and then 
reduce the percentage on the excess to 
about one-half? Is it not obvious that if 
the employe is being paid a sufficiently 
high wage, the store is entitled to the 
profits on the increased sales over the 
quota? 

“Your committee believes that the pay- 
ment of a commission over a quota is an 
acknowledgment to the salespeople that 
they are not being properly paid. The 
quota method of compensation appears 
to be a method which follows the line 
of least resistance. It is of course an 
inducement to salespeople in a way. The 
store owner who uses this system no 
doubt is prompted by proper motives, and 
desires his salespeople to earn the bonus, 
but invariably he holds out this bonus as 
an inducement to increased sales, instead 
of paying a proper wage and so managing 
his departments through his buyers and 
executives as to secure the highest degree 
of loyalty and efficiency from his sales- 
people. In other words, your committee 
believes that the quota basis is the lazy 
way of inducing salespeople to greater 
effort. 

“Another unfair feature of the quota 
system is that every store has certain 
departments that do not consistently, 
year after year, increase their business. 
If the selling cost for the quota is de- 
termined on past performances of the 
department, the business must necessarily 
increase in the department before the 
salesperson can get any commission over 
his quota. 

“The quota system is unfair in this 
respect. A salesperson earning $15.00 a 
week is given a quota based on that rate. 
A salesperson in the same department 
earning $20.00 a week is given a quota 
based on her rate. Both salespeople sell 
in excess of the quota. The lower priced 
salesperson receives more bonus than the 
higher priced salesperson, because of her 
lower quota. This is obviously unfair. 
The higher priced salesperson is naturally 
worth the higher rate, or he would not 
be receiving it. 

“The foregoing has convinced your 
committee that the advantages of the vari- 
ous methods of compensation described 
are greatly offset by the disadvantages. 
We cannot help but feel therefore that 
we would not be doing our full duty to 
the members of the association if we did 
not give you a frank expression of what 
we believe is the proper method of com- 
pensation. It is your committee’s opinion 
that a straight salary basis is after all 
the best method, even though it be the 
oldest. 


“Therefore, it becomes a fact in the 


minds of the committee that the system 


of straight salary is not wrong, but the 
method of experimenting in the past has 
been wrong and the system has been con- 
demned because of the lack of adequate 
question. It is a fact that straight salary 
requires very close supervision, but over- 
shadowing. this disadvantage, or the time 
consumed in this supervision, is the fact 
of having a contented salesforce, of being 
able to predetermine in advance of your 
season the amount of money you will 
spend for selling forces; the flexibility of 
having salespeople in dull times do stock 
work or other work without any con- 
fusion of pay and last, but not least, of 
having your people just appraise you by 
the amount which they receive in their 
weekly pay envelopes.” 

This is but a single instance of the man- 
ner in which newspapers are missing out 
every day on good stuff. Others can be 
picked up on every hand with a little dig- 
ging. But apparently they’re seldom dug 
for unless there’s a scent of scandal in the 
air. 


Why? Maybe too many newspaper 
men are not themselves interested in busi- 
ness. Or maybe they’ve fallen into the 
habit of thinking that the public isn’t. 


They'll tell you that every reader be- 
longs to either one of two sexes and that 
therefore the sex interest goes big. 


They’ll give you somewhat similar argu- 
ments covering sports, woman’s page and 
other conventional news classifications of 
the paper. 

But apparently people who work for a 
living are interested almost exclusively 
in bankers’ opinions, stock and bond mar- 
kets and real estate sales, with perhaps a 
mere agate dash of the eye toward hay 
and feed quotations. 

I’m not arguing for a second that a 
daily paper ought to smear business all 
over its front page, or give most of its 
space to business. But I do contend that 
it is an amazing thing how little business 
news, outside of the classifications just 
mentioned, appears in the newspapers of 
the greatest industrial and commercial na- 
tion the world has ever seen. 

And that’s that. 


Woodbury Estate $13,000 


Howard P. Woodbury, editor of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen, who died a few 
weeks ago, left an estate of $13,000. 


Daily Suing Political Candidate 


Notice had been given by the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press of a suit for 
damages against Fred B. Snyder, Re- 
publican candidate for nomination as 
representative in Congress for the Fourth 
Minnesota district, because he intimated 
in a public speech that those papers had 
been subsidized by the “wets.” 


Smooth Sailing 


An ore laden vessel leaving Superior Harbor 


There is Smooth Sailing 

For the Advertiser Who Uses 
The Telegram 

To Increase His Sales in 

Superior and Northern Wisconsin 


Net Paid Circulation 20,897 Daily 
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A New and Remarkable Dry Mat 


For all hewspaper plants operating from one to three presses 


we are pleased to announce the new WOOD DRY MAT 


The “SPEEDMAT” 


The faults of dry mats have been eliminated in the 


make-up of the “SPEEDMAT.” For instance: 


1. It does not have to be oiled or chalked. Without 
any such preparation six or more perfect plates may 
be cast from it and it wz// nor pee/. 


2. It has iron-like stay-back and reguzres little if any 
packing. This saves precious time and much work. 


3. Its surface 1s splendid and the printing of the plate 
is sharp and clean. Positively better printing than 
from any other dry mat. 


4. Conditioned in the usual way and properly roasted 
it w7// not buckle. 


5. It may be molded to the bottom of type and half- 
tone stipples without cutting through on column 
rules and is particularly easy on type. It holds its 


molded depth. 


The “SPEEDMAT” does not have to be handled 
with gloves. It is the speediest and most dependable 
dry mat ever made for the medium size plant. 


PRICE— Medium weight 14c each. 
Heavy weight 15c each. 
In 500 lots f.o. b. mill. 


NOTE: Freight charge from mill is added to the price for Pacific Coast newspapers served from our 
supply depot at Oakland, Cal. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue & New York City 
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RETAILER “BIG STICK” URGED TO WIN 
MORE ADVERTISING FOR SMALL CITIES 


Manufacturer Spending Budget in ‘‘Key Cities” Where Jobbers 
Make Sales Showings by Selling in Smaller 
Nearby Cities 


By W. W. 


FRAZIER 


Eastern Manager, Allen-Klapp Company 


WHY is it that the large metropolitan 
city newspapers are receiving the 
bulk of most newspaper advertising ap- 
propriations, with a comparatively small 
percentage going to the smaller and me- 
dium sized city newspapers? It will be 
said by the majority of advertisers that 
their appropriation is limited, and that 
their first consideration must necessarily 
be the big cities, with talk of “Lack of 
sales resistance, etc.’”’ These are not con- 
vincing arguments, however. If the prin- 
ciples of newspaper advertising are cor- 
rect and logical, they are just as cor- 
rect for every small town in which a 
daily newspaper is published as they 
are for the large cities; in fact probably 
more so if you take into consideration 
possible sales from the standpoint of bank 
deposits and automobiles per capita. 
What, therefore, is this resistance to 
the use of the smaller city newspapers? 
Most advertisers today are not selling to 
the retail trade direct, but are selling 
through jobbers or distributors, with the 
result that when they scan their sales 
sheets or their books, they find that the 
bulk of their sales is in the larger cities 
according to these figures. Such figures 
are unquestionably misleading, as the 
jobber’s sales to the retail trade are very 
likely miles away from the city in which 
he is located. This condition, therefore, 
is partly responsible for the present day 
advertising conversation of “Key City,” 
“Jobber and Distributor Cities or Terri- 
tories” What is a, Key) Citys © and 
“why”? Is the term geographic, or is 
it determined from a sales standpoint; if 
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so how can it be if the actual retail sale 
standpoint is unknown? 

There may be a 30,000 population city 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, or any 
other state which may be an isolated ter- 
ritory. If so there is very probably a 
good jobber located there, doing a good 
business, with the result that Mr. Ad- 
vertiser’s sales sheets show an excel- 
lent sales record in this 30,000 town. 
This particular jobber may be selling 
very little to the retail trade in his own 
city, but selling in considerable quantities 
to the trade in several other adjacent 
20,000 cities. This makes no difference 
however, as the city in which the jobber 
is located is given credit for the sales, 
and it is probably termed a “Key City.” 
There may be another city of the same 
population located comparatively close 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, or Detroit, with 
no jobber, the retail trade being covered 
by the jobber from the larger adjacent 
city. The result is that the larger city 
in this case gets credit for the sale ac- 
tually made in the smaller city. 

It is difficult for the advertiser to get 
at the actual retail sale situation. The 
jobber has his prerogatives, and is rather 
jealous of them. It has probably taken 
him years to work up the sales informa- 
tion, sales data, and the list of customers 
he now possesses. For this reason he is 
not particularly desirous of passing any 
of this information on to the manufac- 
turer even though he might be assured 
that it would be used only as a guide for 
advertising. I believe, however, that a 
great deal of work can be done with the 
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jobber in this respect to override his 
objections, by proving to him that any 
procedure which tends to move goods 
rom the dealers’ shelves quickly will 
also greatly increase his own sales. He 
is somewhat afraid that Mr. Manutfac- 
turer might possibly be so astounded at 
the sales in certain cities that he would 
deem it worth while to send a salesman 
to cover the trade in those cities, and away 
would go his livelihood completely. 

As it is part of our own individual 
problem to obtain and create advertising 
for the smaller and medium sized city 
newspapers, we have made a thorough 
study and analysis of the present situa- 
tion, and find there are two possible 
methods of counteracting the existing con- 
dition. The first suggestion is for a con- 
certed, combined and comprehensive ad- 
vertising campaign, with all newspapers 
as participants who believe that the pres- 
ent condition is affecting them; and di- 
rected at the advertising and sales officials 
of leading manufacturing organizations. 

The other plan is to compel the job- 
ber actually to imsist to the manufacturer 
that advertising support be extended to 
the retailers in the cities in which he is 
selling to the retail trade. It is a rather 
difficult problem to handle this situation 
through the jobber alone, as he is good 
on promises until the retailer is sold, and 
full of alibis afterward when the adver- 
tising does not start as promised. Start 
educating the retailers in your city, Mr. 
Publisher, to use the “Big Stick” by in- 
sisting upon advertising—with a written 
guarantee stipulating that goods may be 
returned unless copy actually runs—at 
the time retailer buys his goods from 
the jobber. If he buys and then argues 
about 1t afterward, when he hears that 
the advertising is to run in some other 
city, it does not have the same effect. 
This “education” of the retailers is not 
an easy problem to solve. It is some- 
thing requiring thought, perseverance, 
and real selling effort to get him to the 
point of actually saying “I refuse to 
handle the goods unless I receive local 
advertising support.” If the retailers 
will roar long enough and loud enough 


to their jobbers, the manufacturer will 
hear more than a feeble echo. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Harry E. Taylor 


HARRY E. TAYLOR, editor and 
owner of the Portsmouth (O.) 
Daily Times and Portsmouth Morning 
Sun and_ the 
Ironton (O.) 
Daily Tribune, 
has but one am- 
bition in the 
newspaper field, 
which he has 
served locally so 
faithfully and 
cons ci ene 
tiously tog 
many years and 
that is to give 
his readers all 
the news possible 
regardless of the 
costs it entails. 

‘ It has always 
been an ironclad rule in his reportorial 
offices to go get the news while it is 
news. The financial side of newpaper- 
dom has never figured his news gather- 
ing methods. The Times, his pet paper, 
is generally conceded to be one of the 
best balanced in Ohio, largely due to his 
untiring efforts and systematic methods 
he installed while building it up. 

He devotes all of his time to his 
papers and injects his enthusiasm and 
magnetism into their makeup. Having 
risen from the ranks of a cub reporter 
there is no phase of the business with 
which he is not familiar. He is noted 
for the wholehearted unreserved support 
he has always given civic projects and 
his newspapers are invariably lined up 
behind any move looking to the better- 
ment of the communities in which he 
serves. 

At present Mr. Taylor is enjoying a 
cruise in South America and will not 


H. F. Taytor 


reach home until about May 1. '® 


COT + PAPER *COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS OF 


COMBINING THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF QUALITY 


Strength 


ae 


Cleanliness 


aa 


Colored Newsprint a Specialty 


Color 


Mills in the State of Maine, U.S.A. -- Sales Office: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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MERCHANT & EVANS 
COMPANY 


Producers o f 


SPARTAN 


TYPE METAL 


Our Sixtieth Year was the Best 


Every day the small country newspaper 
of a few thousand circulation and the 
large metropolitan dailies of more than 
one half million depend upon Spartan 
Type Metals and Restore Service for 
good printing. hs 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE COMBINATION 
INTERTYPE AUTOPLATE 


| Merchant & Evans Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 


pete Ck Slane RUNG iP Asle Gir PES 


BRERTAICHA 


1 
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HANSON MAKES FURTHER ATTACK ON 
POSTAL RATES TO PUBLISHERS 


Scores Post Office Department as ‘“Unbusinesslike Institution” 
__Cites High Profits Made on Carrying Newspapers 
in Demand for Lower Rates 


By BART CAMPBELL 


ITH slashing criticism of the Post 

Office Department, and of Joseph 
Stewart, chief executive assistant to 
Postmaster General Harry S. New, 
Elisha Hanson, Washington legal repre- 
sentative of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, this week termed 
the Department, as shown by its own 
spokesman, to be an unbusinesslike insti- 
tution.” 


Reappearing before the Congressional 
Joint Postal Committee, Mr. Hanson 
directed attention to Mr. Stewart’s state- 
ment that “one of the troubles with pub- 
lishers was that they do not want all 
of the service offered by the Post Office 
Department.” 

Mr. Hanson emphasized the analysis 
offered by Mr. Stewart of the figures 
submitted to the committee previously 
by the spokesman for the INE INS IRL eaNe 

“Now what does Mr. Stewart show 
you by his analysis of my figures?”” Mr. 
Hanson asked the Committee. 

“Pirst, that the Post Office Department 
is an unbusinesslike institution. To my 
mind, he absolutely proves that it has not 
any more appreciation of business func- 
tions than an insane haberdasher who 
would refuse to sell one a necktie unless 
one purchased hat, collar, shirt, suit, 
socks, underwear, shoes and handker- 
chief in addition, and a top coat or over- 
coat in season. 

“Mr. Stewart says that the trouble 
with many newspapers is that they do not 
want all of the service the Post Office 
Department renders for the charges it 
makes. Of course not. And they should 
not be compelled to pay for something 
they do not get any more than a man 
should be compelled to pay for a suit 
of clothes he does not receive in order 
to get a necktie. 

“Tet us discuss his figures a little 
further. He says my illustration of the 
Syracuse Post Standard is an extreme 
one. My answer to that is that as 
everyone who knows anything about the 
newspaper business knows the Post Stan- 
dard is typical of the fine papers pub- 
lished in our medium sized cities. Its 
situation is typical of that of other papers 
in hard road states and its relation to 
the Post Office Department is similar 
to that of hundreds of other papers. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, it is just 
as proper to use this paper as an il- 
lustration before this Committee as it 
is for the representative of the Post 
Office Department to use some 260 
post offices out of a total of 51,000. 


“My figures on the Post Standard trip 
to Ithaca were submitted to this com- 
mittee for two reasons. First, to show 
that hard roads can be used and second, 
that the cost of using them is enormously 
cheaper than the cost of using the mails. 


“Mr. Stewart says I was wrong on 
my mail cost calculation. He says I 
should have used one of his averages— 
$2.38 per hundred Ibs., I believe. 

“Now, gentlemen, first taking my 
figures of mail cost, here is what you 
have: 


60 miles by truck ..2...7%....-> $70.00 
60° milesa by “mail eave teres $232.90 
Saving by truck 3.1.5.6 emer $162.90 


“Now take Mr. Stewart’s general 
average, which I did not use, and you 
have: 

60 miles by truck .. $70.00 
60 miles by mail .. $283.00 
Saving by truck ... $213.00 (per week) 

“But that is not all, Mr. Stewart has 
told you how much cheaper railroad 
service is than motor truck. So we will 
take his railroad figures. Here they are: 
60 miles by railroad 


GP, Os Expense) ie years $15.75 


60 miles \by™ truck ge: voce << a $70.00 
Saving by Post Office 
Department’. =... Sa. «ce ee $54.25 


“T should think we should pause a 
moment right there. 


“The Government pays the railroads 
$15.75. According to the Post Standard’s 
figures it would charge that paper $239.00 
and according to Mr. Stewart the charge 
would be $283.00 for what the Govern- 
ment gets for $15.75. 


“While Mr. Stewart and I seldom find 
ourselves in accord on anything, I do 
want at this time to thank him for his 
analysis of my figures and for the very 
effective way he has participated in our 
effort to prove that daily newspapers 
aren't such a burden to his Department 
after all. 


“Yesterday in accordance with a re- 
quest from Senator McKellar, IT sub- 
mitted a proposal for an amendment 
which would make it possible for a pub- 
lisher to pay only for the service he 
actually gets from the Post Office De- 
partment, instead of paying for all the 
service the Department offers but much 
of which he cannot use. 


“Mr. Stewart's analysis of my figures 
for the first zone shows that at the rate 
I suggested, 30 cents per 100 pounds for 
the 50 miles in that zone, the Department 
would receive $4.50 from the publisher 
for the 3 foot unit and it would pay to 
the railroad $1.87%4 thus making a profit 
of $2.6214 on every unit of space filled. 


“For the second zone the Department 
would receive $6.00 from the publisher 
and pay to the railroads $4.62¥. 


“Figured on the 100 pound unit the 
Department would receive 30 cents in the 
first zone and pay out $11.82 to the 
carrier. 


“Tn view of the fact that we have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that more than 85 
per cent of newspaper distribution is 
distributed within the first and second 
zones, it is our opinion that the profit the 
Government would make in these zones 
entirely justifies the enactment of such 
a rate.” 


ADS ESTABLISH PRODUCTS 


Armour & Co., Executive Pays Tribute 
to Newspaper Space 


Charles W. Meyer, director of Trade 
‘Contacts for Armour & Co., luncheon 
guest and speaker at a meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Louisville last Mon- 
day, paid high tribute to the daily news- 
paper as an advertising medium. 

“Advertising in the daily newspapers 
sets people thinking,’ Mr. Meyer said, 
“and thinking more directly and more 
effectively than any other medium. 

“Although there are many other valu- 
able mediums for retail advertising the 
daily newspaper reaches by far the larg- 
est audience in the shortest time. Daily 
newspapers are valuable to both local 
and national advertisers as campaign aids 
or as separate advertising mediums. 

“Advertising is in reality suggestion 
and the advertisement which most suc- 
cessfully describes and identifies its prod- 
uct is the most effective means of sell- 
ing it. It is necessary to familiarize 
your buyers with the good will behind 
the product, as well as the product itself. 
More national products have been estab- 
lished through advertised good will than 
in any other way.” 

The Louisville advertising club will 
send a delegation of 15 members to the 
annual convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World to be held 
in Philadelphia, June 19 to 24. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
John F. Steinman 


J 


6G FARMER who wants to know 

how his neighbor does it. If John 
Smith grows corn with more grains than 
other farmers, that’s the kind of farm 
news that sells papers.” 

That is the circulation philosophy of 
John Frederick Steinman, president of 
the News Journal, Incorporated, and 
publisher of the Lancaster (Pa.) News 
Journal and Sunday News. And those 
newspapers cover Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, the “Garden Spot of America,” 
where farmers live long and prosper. 

Jack Steinman ought to know. He was 
born in Lancaster, owns a big farm in 
the southern part of the county, knows 
the problems of farmers and what they 
read. He believes absolutely that a daily 
farm column of what reporters regard 
as unimportant news can get and hold 
farm circulation. 

Steinman will tell you that his concep- 
tion of heaven is a golf links on which 
every score tallies under par. And when 
he says that, he means it. But his real 
hobby is getting the News Journal into 
every farm in Lancaster county—and 
there are about 10,000 of them. Daily 
he gets nearer that goal. 

With his brother, Col. James Hale 
Steinman, Jack has extensive mining in- 
terests in Virginia and elsewhere and 
real estate holdings in this city. But 
he is a publisher, first, last and all the 
time, because, as he says, there “is noth- 
ing more interesting to do.” 

He is a member of the Yale Club of 
New York City and a graduate of that 
University; a member of the Hamilton 
Club, of Lancaster, and the Lancaster 
Country Club. He is Rotarian, too, and 
lives that club motto. 


creating 


Impression! 
nearly half the 2013 


national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 


used it exclusively. 


The Plain. 


ONE ‘Medium ~ONE Cast 


J. B, Woodward 
110 E. 42d St, 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
860 N. Mich. Ave, 
Chicago 


NATHANIEL H. TAYLOR 


Brother of Late Gen. C. H. Taylor of 
Boston Globe Dies at 72 


Nathaniel H. Taylor, brother of the 
late Gen. Charles H. Taylor of the Bos- 
ton Globe, died at his home in Boston 
Sunday. He was 72 years old. The 
funeral took place Tuesday. 

“Nat” Taylor, as he was  knowi 
familiarly to many in Boston, had a wide 
acquaintance in Boston. He was one of 
the first newspaper men to take up short- 
hand and beginning more than 50 years 
ago he covered a number of big stories 
for the Boston Globe. When the leaders 
of the Parnell movement came here for 
conventions Mr. Taylor covered them 
and he knew intimately the leaders in 
the fight for Home Rule. 

At one time he was private secretary 
to Mayor Hugh O’Brien and continued 
the same position for four years under 
Mayor Matthews. This gave him an 
insight into Boston politics and in those 
days he was consulted in many matters 
by men in both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. 

In 1896 Mayor Quincy appointed him 
Collector of the City of Boston and he 
held this position for four years. Then 
he returned to active newspaper work, 
writing many editorials and special art- 
icles for the paper. 

On Sept. 22, 1919, he was tendered 
a dinner by fellow newspaper men to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of his 
entrance into newspaper work. 

For the last year or so he had not 
been active. His funeral was attended 
by a large group of newspaper men. 


Henderson Starts Spanish Weekly 


Randall Henderson, editor and publish-| 
er of the Calexico (Cal.) Chronicle, has 
established a new Spanish weekly to be 
known as La Chronica. It will cireu- 
late among the Mexicans of Mexicali 
and Calexico. Four men will be on the 
staff with J. Isaac Aceves as editor. 


Do You Want a Big 
Gain in 


CIRCULATION 


C. B. Hollister will be at the 
Waldorf during the newspaper 
conventions in New York. 
This is your chance to learn 
the reason for the big, record- 
breaking success of the recent 
campaign on 


THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER. 


Ci 
Or Wire or Write Care of Every Evening. 
Wilmington, Del. 


HOW WELL ARE YOU 
“COVERED” IN 
QUEENS? 


In Queens, The “Home Borough” 
of New York City, the total com- 
bined circulation of the Metro- 
politan evening newspapers is 
13,725 in the territory served by 
the Daily Star. 

The circulation of The Daily 
Star, the dominant newspaper 0 
Queens, was 22,115 (circulation 
statement March 31, 1926.) 

Are you satisfied to touch only 
the high spots here and there, OF 
do you want real coverage in the 
Borough of Homes? If you are 
not, } 


Can You Afford to Leave 
THE DAILY STAR Off | 
Your List? 


Publication Office: Star Square, Long | 
Island City, Borough of Queens, 
New York City. 4 


(Ene Oi1 Bane 


Incorporated 
General Offices—5814 Cass Avenue—Detroit, Michigan 


Merch 9, 1926 


The Detroit Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 


We believe we owe it to you to si’ te that 

&. Be C. O11 Burner display advertising carried in your 
columg has in every instance proven itself a good in- 
vestment and an excellent result getter. 


We are nay adding Electric Refrigeration as 

a companion line to A. B. C. oil Burners and it is our 
intention to use more space in the Detroit Free Press 
dur ing 1926, because your columns have proven themselves 
an exceptional medium through which to reach the pur- 
chaser of mechanical home &ppliances. 


Sincerely, 


FUEL OIL BYRNERS INC. 
(~X ‘ 3 we 


Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


P.S. 
Please pickup Copy of full page A. B. C. advertisement 

for release April 6th. 

TRB. 


JF8: MD 


HIS letter from Mr. Bates is really a sympo- 
sium of the opinion of all the manufacturers 
and dealers of oil burners who are now en- 

gaged in the business of selling their product to the 
great Detroit market. 


This is evidenced by the fact that more than 80% of 
all the advertising of oil burners being published in 


Detroit is appearing regularly in The Detroit Free 
Press. 


And what has been done so successfully by the oil 
burner manufacturers is now being duplicated by the 
electric refrigerator manufacturers who are using 
The Detroit Free Press either on an exclusive or 
preferential basis to sell their products in America’s 
Fourth City. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


“Starts the Day in Detroit” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC., National Representatives 
Chicago Detroit 


New York 
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“a good 


investment 


an excellent 
result-getter— 


“OIL BURNERS 
and —~ 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATION 
IN DETROIT” 


This is the subject of a 
booklet just published by 
The Free Press covering 
the market for oil burners 
and electric refrigerators 
im Detroit. A copy of this 
booklet may be had by 
addressing The Promo- 
tion Department, The 
Detroit Free Press. 


San Francisco 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Cc. A. Morden 


a ae 


N EMORIES of the early days in the 

printing business, which are rich in 
their associations, are possessed by Gok: 
Morden, manager of the Portland Ore- 
gonian. Mr. Morden held his present 


Cc. A. Morden 


title before the death of the late Henry 
L. Pittock, publisher of the Oregonian, 
and in his will Mr. Pittock continued 
him in full authority over the newspaper 
and constituted him one of two trustees 
of the large estate leit by Mr. Pittock, 
which included a major interest in the 
Oregonian and important properties. 

Interesting as were his early experi- 
ences, Mr. Morden seldom speaks of 
them, for he has never been one to seek 
the spotlight. Last winter, however, he 
was induced to tell his story for publica- 
tion in the seventy-fifth anniversary 
edition of the Oregonian, and many in- 
teresting phases of early-day printing 
were revealed in it. 

Mr. Morden, who was born in 1853, 
worked as an itinerant printer in his 
youth in Nebraska City, Galveston, 
Cheyenne, Virginia City and San Fran- 
cisco. He was for a time in the govern- 
ment printing office at Washington and 
he was employed on the University Press 
at Cambridge. The day he arrived in 
Boston he attended a meeting at the 
famous Old South Church, held to pre- 
serve the historic building from de- 
struction. 

“Those names! I can see them yet as 
I read them on the announcement of 
that meeting,” said Mr. Morden. “Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Julia Ward 
Howe, James Russell Lowell and Samuel 
Francis Smith, the distinguished clergy- 
man who wrote ‘My Country Tis of 
Thee. For two hours or more those 
American celebrities, all of them famous, 
recited from their works or read com- 
positions prepared for the occasion. 

“T went to work for the University 
Press of Cambridge. Many notables, 
mostly literary men and women, passed 
in and out its doors. Longfellow | well 
remember, for at the time we were print- 
ing a collection of his poems, an edition 
in which he took the greatest interest, 
and every afternoon he would come to 
the composing room for his proofs. He 
was the soul of kindliness. For example 
his politeness to the old foreman of the 
composing room was a lesson in gentle 
manners, and in striking contrast to the 
flippant, disrespectful bearing of the 
Harvard students who used to come in 
and consult the foreman about the col- 
lege paper.” 

Through association on the Falls City 
Journal in the early days Mr. Morden 
became a close friend of E. W. Howe, 
writer and philosopher, a friendship that 
has lasted through many years. They 
were companion printers on the Journal, 
roomed together and chummed together. 

“T believe it to have been,.even then, 
his great ambition to write, although I 
do not recall that he ever spoke of it,” 
remarked Mr. Morden in recalling the 
days when he and Ed Howe were to- 
cether. “I do remember that he kept 


voluminous books, in which he made fre- 
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quent entries. It follows that J never 
heard him mention his plans for that 
splendid: work of his, “The story of a 
Country Town,’ although it must have 
been forming in his mind. He had lived 
most of it. It was there, waiting to be 
written. 

“We were eager for the future, like 
all young fellows. Ed had a wish to 
go to Europe and tramp all over the 
continent, and I was to go with him. 
This plan was very real to us, and we 
fully expected to carry it out. But 
something happened, I forget just what, 
to upset our schemes—and he went to 
Atchison and I went on. Later he be- 
came a great traveler, however, as his 
published works attest.” 

There were many other interesting ex- 
periences for Mr. Morden, the youthful 
printer, as he adventured about the 
country. These led him eventually to 
Portland and to employment upon the 
Oregonian. That was in the early 
eighties and since then his connection 
with the paper has been continuous. 
From printer he was promoted to fore- 
man and later to mechanical superin- 
tendent. Then he was made assistant 
manager of the paper, with authority 
over all departments. Meantime there 
had grown up a strong friendship be- 
tween Mr. Pittoch and Mr. Morden and 
when the former desired relief from 
some of his heavy duties in his. latter 
years he appointed Mr. Morden manager. 
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INDIANA SCHOOL PAPER WINS 


Ft. Wayne Publication First in Central 
Interscholastic Contest 


Students of South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., publish the best 
school newspaper. 

Their publication, the South 
Times, was placed ahead of 300 others 
by the Central Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. 

Results of the sixth all-American 
newspaper contest held by the associa- 
tion were announced Thursday three 
hundred school newspapers from 43 
states, the District of Columbia, British 
Honduras and Hawaii were entered. 

Two papers, the Central High News 
and the Southerner, both published by 
Minneapolis high school students, tied for 
second place. The West High Weekly 
of Minneapolis, the Scroll of Washing- 
ton High School, Milwaukee, and the 
Stadium World of Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Wash., finished next in the 
order listed. 

First honors for the best junior col- 
lege paper went to the Bulletin, pub- 
lished by students at the Emporia State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kan., the 
Tunior College Journal of Cleveland, was 
second. 

Herbert B. Swope, executive editor, 


New York World; Lee A. White, direc- 
tor of reference departments, Detroit 
News, and Walter W. R. May, execu- 
tive news editor, Portland Oregonian, 
were the judges. 


PAPERS CAN REFUSE ADS 


illinois Attorney General Says No State 
Law Compels Publication 


Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom, of 
Illinois, in an opinion in response to in- 
quiry made by T. J. Murvin, business 
manager of the Champaign (Ill.) Daily 
Illini in behalf of a local advertising 
club, holds that newspaper publishers in 
Illinois are under no legal obligation to 
accept advertisements for publication 
should business reasons or mere whim dic- 
tate otherwise. 


“A newspaper is not a public utility 
and is responsible for what it does the 
same as any other private concern,’ Mr, 
Carlstrom said. “A newspaper manage- 
ment sells its space and may for any rea- 
son deny any and all proffered business, 
the same as any other private business 
enterprise. It appears to me under the 
laws of the state that a newspaper pub- 
lisher may for business reasons, or out of 
pure whim, deny anyone the advantage of 
an advertisement or space in such a 
paper.” 


Production (Including New Machines) 225,000 Tons Yearly 


FINNISH 


NEWSPRINT 


The Standard by which others are judged 


A new 219 inch machine producing 35,000 tons yearly 
increases our facilities for catering to the 
exacting requirements of the 


American Publisher 


We are now prepared to discuss forward contracts 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, | 


INCORPORATED 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Agents for The Finnish Papermill Association | 


Telephone Worth 8091 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
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—The city with the fifty- 
million-dollar payroll... 


Every advertising campaign should include Binghamton where 33,000 
workers draw yearly $50,000,000. 


Binghamton is the shopping center of Johnson City, Endicott, Port Dickison 
and Union, each a good market in itself. Binghamton has a population of 


100,000 and produces an output of $160,000,000 worth of manufactured 


products. 


The industry of Binghamton is of such nature that there are no dull times. 
The people are assured of steady income and the assurance reflects itself in 
the wonderful response to advertising. 


The Binghamton Press with over 34,000 circulation reaches the homes of 
this worth while market. The readers have confidence in the Press and in 
the dealers who advertise in its pages. 


Let the Merchandising and Plan Department assist you in distributing your 
products to the local dealers and jobbers. The Press has the facts. They 
are yours to use to advantage. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


9 East 37th Street Tribune Tower Chemical Building Healey Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
Sharon Building Higgins Building 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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MANAGING EDITOR OUTLINES 
FOR A NEWSPAPER 


CODE” 
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“IDEAL 


Crusading News Spirit, Full Service to Readers Stressed in Dick 
Smith’s Program—lIdeal Paper Would Be Better 
Than Community 


Dick SMITH, managing editor of the 
Kansas City Post, recently had occa- 
sion to write what might be termed a 
newspaper code, which has caused con- 
siderable comment among newspapermen 
who have read it. 

Mr. Smith did not disclose what 
prompted him to write it, but said it 
would be understandable if read with 
the assumption that it had been written 
to a friend who had come into control 
of a newspaper and who had asked Mr. 
Smith what his policies would be if he 
were ‘in the friend’s place. Mr. Smith 
wrote: 

“T have always believed that newspaper 
work called for idealism, but an idealism 
seasoned with common sense and flavored 
with practicalness. ‘ 

“T ike to think of the work as in- 
volving leadership. Leadership implies 
service. 

“The first question, it seems to me, 
that would present itself under the given 
set of circumstances, would be: 

“Flow can my paper reach a maximum 
in leadership and be of a maximum of 
service? 

“The answer appears obvious to me. 
The job, as I see it, would be to make 
the paper appeal to the maximum number 


‘of persons that could be reached without 


sacrificing sane dignity or violating the 
dictates of decency. 

“Success in this, of course, would 
complete the cycle, as the paper then 
also would appeal to advertisers as a 
desirable medium. 

“Here another question arises: 

“How would I go about obtaining a 
maximum of circulation? 

“First, I would print the news with- 
out, to use a hackneyed phrase, ‘fearing 
condemnation or courting favor.’ 

“News is hard to define and its values 
intangible. According to my conception, 
it is something that interests people and 
is of almost infinite variety. It may be 
something that is informative or some- 
thing that is amusing. It may deal with 
something that affects the spiritual, men- 
tal, physical or financial well-being of 
the reader, or it may merely satisfy his 
natural curiosity about the affairs, habits 
or actions of others. 

“T would judge each piece of news 
upon its merits with relation to the other 
news of the day, keeping in mind the 
limits imposed by the space available in 
my paper. 

“T would try to anticipate news develop- 
ments and keep at least two jumps ahead 
of my competitors, if any, leading and 
pointing the way rather than trailing or 
merely keeping pace. 

“Ror instance, the Kansas pardon scan- 
dal involving a governor in graft was 
news waiting to be uncorked. and I con- 
sider it to have been within the province 
of a newspaper to act as a corkscrew. 

“T would display the news in a manner 
attractive to the eye, but would avoid 
anything that smacked too much of a 
three-ring circus effect, which, in my 
judgment, would cheapen my commodity. 

“T would have the news written and 
printed so that it could be easily read 
and understood. It would be as accurate 
and dependable and fair as humanly 
possible to make it. 

“T would try not to be ponderous and 
tedious, yet at the same time not be 
frivolous. There would be some froth 
and foam, but there also would be body 
and meat and heft. 

“In a word, I would try to make the 
paper human and homely while breathing 
reliability, stability and strength. 

“T would endeavor to make every piece 
of news complete, whether it occupied 
an inch of space or filled columns days 
on end. I would try not to leave any 
question unanswered in the reader’s 
mind by searching out and publishing the 
ultimate fact—the fact that made every 


other fact of a story comprehensible. 

“F would not stop with printing news 
in the ordinary sense of the word. With- 
out self-righteousness or arrogance, I 
would strive to make the paper the pub- 
lic’s advocate and try to instill in the 
public mind confidence in the fact that 
the paper’s columns ever were open to 
righting public wrongs. 

“While trying to steer clear of the 
shoals of intolerance and to maintain a 
judicial poise, 1 would expose and oppose 
with vigor and forcefulness what I con- 
sidered wrong both in high and low places. 

“T would resent and resist any attempt 
to intimidate the paper or any scheme 
to misuse or abuse its columns, whether 
by subterfuge, cajolery or bribery. 

“T would try to merit the respect and 
confidence of all decent folk and put 
fear in the hearts of the other kind. 

“I would avoid political commitments 
that might later make me an apologist 
for inefficiency or malfeasance in public 
office. My paper would be the creature 
of no political. party and would support 
a party only when I believed it afforded 
a medium for public service. 

“My paper would present the facts in 
its news columns and reserve conclusions, 
comments and advice for its editorial 
columns. 

“An adverse verdict at the polls would 
not deter the paper nor cause it to 
deviate from its course, if I still believed 
it was right. 

“T would try to remember that there 
are two sides to a story and give every 
man a hearing and his day in court. 

“T would try to recognize and under- 
stand human weaknesses and extend a 
helping hand, but I would scourge any- 
one I found trying to impose upon the 
paper’s sympathetic attitude. 

“T would endeavor to make the paper a 
medium for relieving suffering and the 
champion of all good causes. 

“The paper would be interested in its 
city, state and nation and try to advance 
and safeguard their interests. But it 
never would be moved to withhold just 
criticism or suppress facts by the fre- 
quently heard fallacious plea that the ex- 
posure of an unwholesome condition is 
injurious to a community. 

“Ordinarily, I would stress local, state, 
national and international affairs in the 
order named. 

“Tt would be my aim to concentrate 
daily upon one outstanding piece of news 
and handle it in a bigger and better way 
than my competitors on the theory that 
this would tend to increase interest in 
the paper and thereby widen its opportu- 
nities. 

“T would operate upon the assumption 
that, as service was my ultimate goal, I, 
like a general who storms a fortifica- 
tion, must at times close my eyes to the 
sacrificing of a few for the good of the 
many. 

“I would foster interest in art, music, 
the theater and literature, but I would not 
try to. cram them down the public’s 
throat. I would try to remember that 
appreciation of these and the other finer 
things of life is a plant of slow growth 
and that the best way for my paper 
to contribute its bit to the evolution of 
society would be to sugar coat the pill. 

“In other words, I would feel that I 
would be defeating my own purpose— 
shooting over the heads of those who 
really need help—if I tried to pattern 
the paper after the Christian Science 
Monitor, for example. 

“T believe I would come nearer achiev- 
ing success if I kept in mind a practice 
of my wife when-my boy was small. He 
did not like milk, which this mother 
knew was good for him. She found that 
by putting a piece of ice in the glass 
and telling him he could have it after 
he had drunk the milk, she could induce 
him to drink it. She felt that the harm 


done his tummy by the ice was more 
than offset by the good he derived, from 
the milk. Sometimes such a big chunk of 
ice was put in that the glass was filled 
to overflowing and some of the milk 
spilled out. 

“Newspapers, in my opinion, on occa- 
sion must use some ice. 

“In discussing the attention given the 
Rhinelander case, I recently asked a 
minister friend who, in his estimation, 
was the greatest leader of all times. As 
I anticipated, he answered : 

SE@hrists 

“I then pointed out that this Leader 
might have set Himself up in the high 
places and sought therefrom to convert 
the multitude, but that in His wisdom 
He went out among the people and 
interested Himself in the things in 
which they were interested, thereby get- 
ting their attention. 

“’\ newspaper can and should be better 
than the community in which it is pub- 
lished, but it must not be too much 
better or it will cease to interest. Ceas- 
ing to interest, it will have no subscribers 
and its opportunity for leadership and 
service will be gone.” 


FOUR MAYORS CHOSEN 
POOR RICHARD AIDES 


—EEE 


Kendrick, Stuart, Smith and Moore 
Appointed to A.A.C.W. Convention 
Committee by Rowe Stewart— 

Other Notables Picked 


Mayor Kendrick and former Mayors 


Edwin S. Stuart, Thomas B. Smith and. 


J. Hampton Moore, were added this 
week to the list of Philadelphians who 
have been invited to become Associates 
of Poor Richard to assist the Poor Rich- 
ard Club in entertaining 10,000 delegates 
to the convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, June 19-24. 

A committee of the Poor Richard Club 
headed by John H. Sinberg, has been ap- 
pointed by Rowe Stewart, general chair- 
man of the convention committee, to in- 
vite prominent business and professional 
men to extend the hospitality of the city 
to advertising delegates who will come 
from every big city in America and from 
19 foreign countries. 

Mr. Stewart announced that special 
medals will be struck off to be presented 
to the associates designating them as 
official escorts and entertainers, and cards 
will be issued admitting them to all the 
convention sessions. 

Among the other men who accepted the 
invitation of Mr. Sinberg’s committee are: 
Charles P. Vaughan, John Fisler, Wil- 
liam Findlay Brown, Ignatius J. Horst- 
mann, Jerome H. Louchheim, Agnew T. 
Dice, Alfred W. Fleisher, J. Barton 
Townsend, Ernest T. Trigg, Edward H. 
Bonsall, A. Raymond Raff, Richard E. 


- Norton, Henry G. Brengle, C. Henderson 


Supplee, Lessing J. Rosenwald, David E. 
Dallam, W. Pusey Passmore and Samuel 
T. Bodine. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Herbert F. Gunnison 


How many publishers can boast of 


having as a golfing partner a world 
famous prima donna? Such is the good 
fortune of Herbert F. Gunnison, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. The charming partner with 
whom he frequently plays a round of 
golf is none other than the fascinating 
Galli-Curci. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gunnison have a lovely 
summer home at Highmount, Ulster 
County, New York, and one of their 
neighbors is the vivacious Italian 
soprano. She and Mrs. Gunnison have 
been friends and neighbors for years. 
When Mr. Gunnison goes to the country 
for a week end or an extended stay he 
takes his golf clubs with him and a 
Galli-Curci-Gunnison tournament is at 
once organized. 


Mr. ‘Gunnison has played golf in many 
lands. He has patronized many of_the 
famous courses of Scotland and Eng- 
land and has played at the principal 
clubs on the Continent. He does not 
play a half-bad game. His drives do not 
have the length of the shots of Abe 
Mitchell or Bobbie Jones but Walter 
Travis was hardly more accurate than 
is the publisher. Mr. Gunnison has a 
famous, rusty mashie. He has had it 
for at least 20 years. It is a brute of 
a club, heavy of shaft and with a pro- 
digious head laid at an angle not at- 
tempted by modern club makers. 


He does not recall where it came from 
but he would not part with it for its 
weight in new subscriptions. He per- 
forms wonders with this remarkable- 
looking club. With it in his grasp he 
is the soul of confidence and the way 
he lays the ball up to the hole is the 
despair of all his opponents. Of course 
he does not do this every time. Once 
in a while there is a slip—when he 
merely gets on the green. But this is 
the exception to the rule. 


FLEXITYPE 


Dry Flong Means 


PROGRESS 
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STEREOTYPING ROOM 


Write for Samples 


BROOKS PAPER COMPANY 


Security Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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After several years of investigation and 
experimentation, the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company announces the introduc- 
tion of a new newspaper body face. This 
new Ionic is an exceptionally readable 
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result from your recent change in 
style of type you use in the makeup of 
the News if this was not recognized, 
appreciated and so acknowledged by 
every one interested in the conservation 
of vision; for it is the accumulated un- 
necessary strain on the eyes, due to the 
extremely small and poor type used in 
many newspapers, that hastens the day 
when artificial aid must be sought. Al- 
though not versed in the nomenclature 
of the type you have been using for the 
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a half point body. The comparative 
shortness of the ascenders and descen- 
ders gives good legibility even when set 
solid. Cast on seven point body, the 6/ 
Point Ionic gives the effect of being well 
leaded—and with a decided gain in 
word-count over the seven point faces. 
The first paper to adopt the new face 
was the Evening News, of Newark. N. J. 
After a trial of several weeks, the man- 
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Study the design of this NEW face 
Linotype 6% Point Tonic N 0.5 


newspaper face. here areno » pin: 
holes” or sharp papal to fill up with 
ink; no fine lines to break down in 
stereotyping. JThe even color of the 
characters is particularly adapted to 
the “roughness” of newspaper stock. 
The outstanding advantage of the new 
face isrits conservation of vision. The 
even tone throughout is restful to the 
eyes without being monotonous. There 
is enough variation to avoid tiresome- 
ness, yet not enough to be disconcert- 
ing. A happy medium has been effected. 
It is easier to read than seven point 
faces, yet gives the same word-count to 
the column as six point. Various degrees 
of leading can be used to advantage, or 
the lines may be cast on a solid six and 
a half point body. The comparative’ | 
shortness of the ascenders and descen- 
ders gives good legibility even when set 
solid. Cast on seven point body, the 6% 
Point Ionic gives the effect of being well 
leaded—and with a decided gain in 
word-count over sevenr: point faces. 
The first paper to adopt the new face 
wes the Evening News, of Newark, N. J. 
After a trial of several weeks, the man- 
agement of the paper is more enthusi- 
astic than ever about it, and readers 
continue to send in words of commen- 
dation daily. One of. the most appre- 
ciative is Dr. Jcseph H. Salov, a lead- 
ing optometrist, and past president of 
the New Jersey Optometric Association. 
Says Dr. Salov, addressing the editor of 
the Newark Evening News: “It would be 
unfair for me or any one else who 
realizes. the amount of good that will 
result frcm your recent change in the 
style of type you use in the makeup of 
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appreciated and so ‘acknowledged by 
every one interested in the conservation 
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See how perfectly it meets the difficult requirements of modern news- 
paper printing conditions. Notice the full, round contours of the letters; 
no “pin holes” or sharp corners to fill up with ink; no fine lines to break 
down in stereotyping. : 

Ask the nearest Linotype Agency for copies of newspaper set in this 
face and compare it with the body type you are now using both for 
legibility and word count. You will find it easier to read than 7 point 
‘faces and that it gives the same word count as a 6 point. 

The 644 Point Ionic is made with italic and small caps and also in com- 
bination with Bold Face No. 2. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE. LIMITED. 


NEW ORLEANS 
TORONTO 
Representatives in the Princtpal Cities of the World 
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After a trial of several weeks, the man- 


first paper to adopt''the new tace was 
the Evening News, of Newark, N. J. 
After a trial of several weeks, the man- 
agement of the paper is more enthusi- 
astic than ever about it, and readers 
continue to send in words of commen- 
dation daily. One of the most apprecia- 
tive is Dr. Joseph H, Salov, a leading 
optometrist, and past president of the 
New Jersey Optometric Association. 


stereotyping. The even color of the 
characters is particularly adapted to 
the “roughness” of newspaper stock. 
The outstanding advantage of the new 
face is its conservation of vision. The 
even tone throughout is restful to the 
eyes without being monotonous. There 
is enough variation to avoid tiresome- 
ness, yet not enough to be disconcert- 


last few days, it is of a style and charac- 
ter that immediately makes itself felt, 


agement, of the paper is more enthusi- 
astic than ever about it, and readers 


and is far more readable and comfort- continue to send in words of commen- 


able than the former style. I am sure 
that there are many thousands of 
readers who, possibly unknowingly, feel 
the added comfort.” After several years 
of investigation and experimentation, 


the ‘Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


dation daily. One of the most appre- 
ciative is Dr. Joseph H. Salov, a lead- 
ing optometrist, and past president of 
the New Jersey Optometric Association, 
Says Dr. Salov, addressing the editor of 
the Newark Evening News: “It would be 
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NEW ZEALAND EDITOR 
SAILS FOR GENEVA 


Bell of. Christchurch Times First to 
Start for Press Congress Meetings 
in Switzerland — Three 


Speakers Named 


In a cablegram to Dr. Walter Will- 
iams, president of the Press Congress of 
the World, Robert Bell, editor of the 
Christchurch (New Zealand) Lyttleton 
Times, announces he will sail April 18, 
via Australia and South Africa for Lon- 
don, en route to attend the third meet- 
ing of the Press Congress of the World 
to be held in Geneva-Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, September 14-18. Mr. Bell is a 
member of the ad interim committee on 
News Communication. 

While there are several editors from 
the United States traveling in Europe 
who will proceed to Geneva and Lau- 
sanne in time to attend the Press Con- 
gress sessions, Mr. Bell has the distinc- 
tion of being the first editor and pub- 
lisher to depart for the specific purpose 
of attending the Press Congress ses- 
sions. 

Elmer E. Conrath, editor of the Cuba 
(N. Y.) Patriot and Free Press, and 
president of the New York Press Asso- 
ciation, has accepted an invitation to 
speak at Geneva-Lausanne on “Journal- 
istic Organizations.” Mr. Conrath is a 
believer in organization, being a member 
of the National Editorial Association, 
the Allegheny-Cattaraugus Press Asso- 
ciation, the Western New York News- 
paper Association, and president of the 
Allegheny County Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Conrath will accompany him 
on the Press Congress European Tour. 

Dr. J. W. Cunliffe of the Department 
of Journalism, Columbia University, who 
is spending six months in European 
countries, will attend the Press Congress 
sessions and will speak on “Journalistic 
Education.” 

Dr. Fred Newton Scott, of the Chair 
of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, has 
been designated to represent that insti- 
tution at the Press Congress sessions. 
He has been invited to participate in the 
discussions of the various subjects on 
the official program. 

Secretary-Treasurer James W. Brown 
has been advised that twelve foreign 
countries have already made arrange- 
ments to be represented by their most 
distinguished journalists, and delegates 
are being designated daily by the press 
associations and societies and circles, in- 
dicating an especially large representa- 
tion at the Geneva-Lausanne sessions. 

Reservations are being made by the 
United States, Canadian and Hawaiian 
publishers for accommodations on the 
Cunard liner Carmania, which sails from 
New York, September 4, bearing the 
official Press Congress party. 

Assembling in New York August 31, 
the delegates and their wives and daugh- 
ters will be entertained for four days by 
the New York publishers and the allied 
trades. There will be several sight- 
seeing tours, a visit to Coney Island 
when that resort is at its height of in- 
terest, and visits to several of the big 
newspaper offices in New York City. 

There will be five optional tours fol- 
lowing the close of the Press Congress 
sessions for those who have more time 
to spend in Europe than is needed for 
the official tour. 

Students of schools of journalism are 
offered special accommodations in the 
Student Annex of the Carmania, and 
they will be privileged to attend all ses- 
sions of the Press Congress of the 
World. 

Booking for the Press Congress tour 
and reservations are being made through 
the Tour Department of the Press Con- 
gress of the World, 1700 Times Build- 
ing, New York. 


Shopping News in Salt Lake City 


The Salt Lake City Shopping News 
with a claimed circulation of 20,000 
copies a week has been organized. ib, Ae 

Hoss is publisher. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Harry J. Grant 


6¢f DON’T believe there is any magic 
‘ or mystery about publishing a news- 


paper. And I think horse sense is more 
essential to newspaper success than tra- 
dition.” 

That is the conclusion of Harry J. 
Grant, publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal, after ten years with that news- 
paper. ‘Before entering newspaper work 
Mr. Grant had applied the same theory 
in the advertising business and in in- 
dustrial connections and had become 
convinced of its soundness. 

“Tf there is any short cut to lasting 
success in newspaper making I have 
failed to find it. Certainly, I do not 
believe anything is gained by spectacular 
flare-ups or by trying to be smart. 
Maybe the patrons of a newspaper can 
be fooled, but I have yet to see a case 
where they have been consistently 
fooled. I believe it is by far the safer 
policy, even aside from the moral aspect 
of it, to play one’s patrons for intelligent 
and square-shooting people and put the 
cards all on the table. Maybe progress 
will not be so sudden, but we all remem- 
ber Aesop’s thrilling story of the race 
between the tortoise and the hare. 

“T don’t mean by that to champion 
the tortoise style of newspaper. No 
one can draw himself into his shell and 
get along in the publishing business. 
He has got to be eternally on the move 
toward his goal of bigger and better 
service to his readers even if he can't 
always see the road clear its entire way. 
A peasant of France asked by a traveler 
how far it was to Lille, answered: 

“T don’t know, for I have never been 
that far, but yonder lies the road to 
Lille.’ 

“The publisher can not always know 
how far it is to his goal, but he should 
pick his road carefully and keep ever- 
lastingly at it, and his surest plan is a 
steady gait rather than the spectacular, 
but inconsistent leaps of Aesop’s hare.” 


ILLINOIS PROGRAM COMPLETED 


Second Advertising Clubs’ Convention 
to Meet in Peoria, April 27 


Sam O’Blair, director of the second 
annual convention of the Advertising 
Clubs of Illinois which will be held in 
Peoria April 27, this week completed 
tentative programs for the session which 
will be held in the gold room of the 
Jefferson Hotel. 

Among the speakers on the program are 
Homer Buckley, who will discuss “Re- 
tail Selling’; Frank LeRoy Blachard, of 
the Henry L. Doherty Investment Com- 
pany, on “Popular Misconceptions of 
Advertising” ; James R. Ozanne, advertis- 
ing manager, Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., 
Chicago, “Backing Up Your Advertis- 
ing,’ Robert A. Warfel, executive secre- 
tary, National Advertising Commission, 
“Community Advertising,’ and Miss 
Helen Bennett, managing director of 
the Women’s World Fair, Chicago, 
on “The Woman Window Shopper.” 

The. Peoria club at its weekly meeting 
named W. T. Smith chairman of the 
nominating committee which will submit a 
list of candidates for the annual meeting. 
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The Philadel phia Inquirer 
Modernizes Its “R.D.” 


When the Philadelphia Inquirer moved into its new 
quarters in the Elverson Building, its Reference 
Department was completely modernized. The old 
“Morgue” was left behind with all other out-of-date 
The new Inquirer Reference Depart- 


equipment. 
ment as pictured above is a model 


valuable to waste. 


meeting those requirements. 


Department Service 


150 BROADWAY 


The old-fashioned “morgue” is a great waster of 
floor space—it sprawls outward as well as upward. 
And floor space in a newspaper office is much too 


But even with the increased space, there is no in- 
crease in efficiency. To the contrary, the more space 
a “morgue” takes, the less efficiently it operates. 


The modernized Reference Department is compact. 
It saves valuable space, and in doing so, increases 
the speed with which any record may be found. The 

‘ saving in time means also a saving in its cost of 
operation—a reduction in the number of persons 
engaged in Reference Department work. 


Shaw-Walker Newspaper Reference Department 
Service studies the individual requirements of a 
newspaper and then makes recommendations for 


Newspaper Reference 


“Better Service from Modernized Reference Departments” 


of its kind. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHEN A DAILY IS FRIENDLY WITH ITS READERS © 


Milwaukee Journal Finds Friendliness Bigger Force Than F riendship— Organization of Public Service 
Bureau Explained—500,000 Aided in 1925 


IVEN a news policy which com- 

mands the confidence and respect of 
the community, a newspaper by mani- 
festing a spirit of consistent friendliness 
to its public, can build up an apprecia- 
tion of its service which in time will 
become its biggest asset. Friendliness, 
founded on recognition of dependence 
and an honest desire to be helpful, is 
today a bigger force in business than 
friendship. Friendship brings favor, but 
friendliness brings a general recognition 
of worth. 

The Public Service Bureau of the Mul- 
waukee Journal is the organized expres- 
sion of the Journal’s wish to be helpful 
to the people of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin, a wish that follows simply and 
naturally from the knowledge that what- 
ever success it has attained has been at- 
tained with their support. The bureau 
controls the mnewspaper’s latch-string, 
occupying the entire first floor lobby, the 
point of first contact of the people with 
the paper and, in many instances, the 
only point of contact. What the first 
impression of the visitor will be, there- 
fore, is largely determined by the em- 
ployees in this bureau. 

Under the supervision of the Public 
Service Bureau are a: lounge and rest 
rooms: rooms for public meetings which 
are assigned without charge; a tour de- 
partment with an automobile license 
branch; general information counter, 
post office and library branches; a West- 
ern Union telegraph station; and a 
counter for the free distribution or sale 
of literature relating to the Journal— 
baseball score cards, radio logs, booklets 
on special subjects reprinted from the 
newspaper, etc. Affiliated with the bureau 
and under its general supervision are the 
counter classified ad-taking and reply 
services, and a cashier. The organiza- 
tion of the lobby service is designed to 
give the visitor and customer the maxi- 
mum attention at this point, making it 
unnecessary to send him elsewhere in the 
building to fill his needs. 

The Journal Tour Bureau is probably 
the oldest newspaper organization of the 
kind in the country, its beginning dating 
back fully 15 years. Long before the 
Wisconsin Highway Commission in- 
augurated its system of state highway 
markings, W. W. Rowland (better 
known as “Brownie’”), promoter of the 
Tour Bureau, was out in the state di- 
recting the blazing of trails through the 
woods and marking directions on the 
open highways. He, and others with 
him, posted signs on the forest trees, 
repaired roads, and later put up more 
permanent road markings. Routes were 
laid out, among others, to Madison, Kil- 
bourn, Minneapolis, Green Bay and Chi- 
cago, and a number of Wisconsin high- 
ways are still known to the older settlers 
as Journal roads. 

Last year employees of the Tour Bureau 
answered fully 200,000 inquiries for travel 
information. Its Wisconsin highway 
guide, “The Call of the Open Road,” 
sells to the extent of 60,000 to 75,000 
copies each year. The Journal Tour 
Club, organized in 1922 and serviced by 
the Tour Bureau, has 30,000 members, 
with 43 states and several foreign coun- 
tries represented in the membership. 

The Journal Tour Club specializes in 
travel information service, particularly 
travel by automobile. Immediately upon 
joining the club, each member receives 
4 kit of maps and travel data sufficient 
to enable him to take any ordinary trip 
in comfort and security. And this initial 
ser vice is supplemented by highway in- 
fo mation, routings, special maps, and 
ot, er similar service on request, through- 
out the year. This service even includes 
muking of reservations at hotels and re- 
sorts where desired. A suite of rest 


rooms for visitors and tourists adjoin 
the Tour Bureau service counter in the 
lobby. 


By HARRY J. GRANT 


(Publisher of Milwaukee Journal) 


Harry J. Grant, publisher of the “Milwaukee Journal,” was asked recently by 


Eprror & PUBLISHER to discuss a newsp 


aper’s opportunity for performing public 


service, and the following article is herewith presented as his reply. 

In submitting the article, Mr. Grant declared: : 

“Of one thing I am certain: the Milwaukee Journal has greatly profited through 
this kind of work, and I believe i quite possible for the average newspaper to do 


likewise to a greater or less degree.” 


Automobile licenses in Wisconsin are 
issued by the Secretary of State, at 
Madison, and previous to last year the 
motorist was not able to get his license 
anywhere else. In December, 1924, by 
arrangement with the Secretary of State 
and under the direction of a representative 
of that office assigned to the Tour Bureau, 
permits were issued for automobile licenses 
from the Tour Bureau. Due to legal 
difficulties, it was not possible to issue 
the license plates directly, but a temporary 
certificate, recognized by the police 
authorities, was issued and the applica- 
tion sent to Madison, the Secretary of 
State mailing the plates directly to the 
applicant. During 1925, licenses were 
issued to 60,000 persons, involving a total 
of more than $750,000. This service has 
been of benefit to the motorists in that it 
has enabled them to operate their cars 
immediately without waiting for license 
plates to be received by mail, and it has 
likewise resulted in the receipt of the 
plates themselves a week to ten days 
sooner than they are usually received 
when application is made to the state 
capital. 

The Journal has three. meeting rooms in 
its new building and a number of con- 
ference rooms, which are open to the 
public for civic and community gather- 
ings without charge. These rooms, which 
range in seating capacity from a dozen 
to 300 persons, are assigned through the 
Public Service Bureau. During 1925, 152 
distinct groups, totaling approximately 
12,000 persons, held meetings in the build- 
ing. In this total those organizations 
which met more than once during the year 
(and a considerable number meet regu- 
larly) were counted only the once. Com- 
mercial and retail groups; women’s or- 
ganizations ; ministers ; radio, science and 
photographic clubs ; engineers; account- 
ants; landscape gardeners; optometrists ; 
cosmeticians; automobile dealers; teach- 
ers; boy and girl scouts; organizations 
devoted to sports; Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs; the American Legion; Modern 
Woodmen; teachers and church parties 
_these are but a few of the many ac- 
tivities represented by organizations meet- 
ing in the building. So popular has the 
Journal become as a center of meeting 
activity that the Public Service Bureau 
now experiences considerable difficulty in 
finding a place for the many new organ- 
izations which want to hold meetings. 

Every day at the Journal is an open 
house day for the public. The paper con- 
ducts tours of the plant every week day 
on the hour between 9:00 a. m. and 5:00 
p. m., furnishing a trained guide for the 
purpose. During 1925, more than 25,000 
persons were shown through every de- 
partment of the newspaper in regularly 
conducted tours, approximately 1,500 trips 
being made. Included in the total were 
more than 5,000 school children who made 
the trip with their teachers. ‘ 

In the lounge, which is open alike to 
the public and to employees, there are 
conducted quarterly exhibits of the work 
of Wisconsin artists. Pictures shown at 
the exhibition must be the original work 
of artists who now are or have been 
legal residents of Wisconsin and who have 
previously shown their work in recognized 
art exhibits. Five quarterly exhibits have 
been conducted since the gallery was 
opened in December, 1924, and between 


forty and fifty thousand persons have 
viewed the pictures. The establishment 
of a permanent display room for the 
exhibition of the work of Wisconsin ar- 
tists has greatly stimulated the interest 
in art throughout the state. The various 
locals of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have used liberally the 
material printed by the Journal on the 
art and artists exhibiting in their courses 
of art study; and the material has also 
been furnished in quantity to the libraries 
and to the schools. At the present time, 
Frank Tenny Johnson, a former Mil- 
waukeean and one of the foremost con- 
temporary painters of western life, is 
showing 21 pictures in the gallery, filled 
with the romance of a fast disappearing 
life—prairie schooners, cowboys, horse 
thieves, Indians. 

Service at the information counter in- 
cludes general information, postal sta- 
tion, branch library, and the acceptance 
of gas and electric light bills for pay- 
ment: In its first year, the Post Office 
branch handled $15,000 worth of stamps 
and nearly $30,000 in money orders. The 
number of persons given information of 
one kind or another exceeded 70,000. 
Eleven hundred library transactions 
were made with the public and almost 
the same number with employees. 

The classified advertising counter 
handled more than 56,500 classified trans- 
actions during the year, and perhaps 
half that many requests for service came 
to the classified advertising reply counter. 

If all the activities of the Public Ser- 
vice Bureau are considered as one, it is 
not overestimating the contacts to say 
that fully 500,000 persons received some 
kind of service from this department of 
the Journal during 1925. As a matter 
of fact, the actual number is probably 
quite a bit in excess of this, for while 
a record is kept of most of the service 
by a method of mechanical counters, it 
is human for employees to forget to re- 
cord a certain percentage of the trans- 
actions, 

Included in the Journal’s Public Ser- 
vice activities, although not conducted 
by its Public Service Bureau, is WHAD, 
Marquette University-Milwaukee Journal 
‘Radio Station. WHAD is a 500-watt 
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station, operating on a wave length of 
275 meters. Marquette University con- | 
ducts the sending station and one eve- 
ning program each week and the Journal 
organizes and directs the programs broad- 

cast during the year from seven different 

points in Milwaukee. 

Daily programs, including news, music 
and staff talks, are broadcast from the 
Journal building. Special evening pro- 
grams are broadcast from the Wisconsin 
Theatre, the largest theatre in the state, 
and from the Milwaukee Athletic Club. 
On Tuesday night of each week there 
is broadcast a program featuring none 
but Wisconsin musicians. The purpose 
of this program is the same as the pur- 
pose of the gallery of Wisconsin art— 
to stimulate an interest in good music and 
to give encouragement to those with 
musical ideals. Nothing but the best in 
classical and popular music finds a place 
on the Tuesday night programs. 

On Friday night the program features 
high school bands and Saturday morning 
at 11:00 there is a program of music | 
and stories exclusively for the children. 
The Sunday afternoon concerts are given 
by the Turnverein Milwaukee Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, supported by the Mil- 
waukee Society of Turnerbund, the oldest 
of gymnastic societies. Although it has 
been possible to hear the Turnverein con- 
certs at the Turner Hall on Fourth 
street nearly every Sunday of the winter 
season since 1854, this is the first season 
that the regular concerts have been heard 
outside of Milwaukee. 

In the summer the open air municipal 
band concerts in Washington Park are 
broadcast twice a week, as are the many 
athletic events at the Marquette Univers- 
ity stadium. 

From its experience with public service 
activities, the Journal management is con- 
vinced that a reasonable expenditure for 
these purposes is justified as promoting 
an increasing good will toward the news- 
paper. It is not enough, however, to set 
up an organization and announce to all. 
and sundry that services for’ the public 
have been created. There must have beer 
woven into the newspaper’s fundamental 
policy and manifest over a period of years 
an ideal to play square and to be useful 
which already has established in the pub: 
lic ‘mind a confidence in the newspaper 
which leads it to accept with equal conf- 
dence the paper’s new ventures. And tht 
spirit which inspires confidence in the 
paper must equally move those employer 
in the Public Service Bureau. In other 
words, they must be concerned first of al 
with being helpful to those who seek ser- 
vice, rather than considering at all time: 
what the newspaper as going to get ow 
of the service they render. It is servict 
performed for service’s sake, which build: 
mightiest for good will. 
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A newspaper which 
commands the respect 
and attention of more 
than 96 per cent of a city’s 
English-reading fami- 
lies as the Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press do, has a def- 
inite place in the selling 
plans of every adver- 
tiser who wants the rich 
thrifty St. Paul market 


Besides this thorough coverage of St. Paul. 
the Dispatch and Pioneer Press has in Minne- 
sota outside of the Twin Cities more circula- 
tion than any other Twin City newspaper. 
And in the First 25 Minnesota cities and 
towns outside of the Twin Cities a greater 
circulation than that ‘of all other Twin City 
newspapers combined. 


100% 


Average net paid circulation for 
MARCH, 1926 


City Homé Delivered Circulation 
combined, morning and evening 


97,849 


Total city circulation combined, 
morning and evening 


106,347 
Total combined daily circulation . 
164,737 tale 2 ut 
Total Sunday Pioneer Press Complete circle represents St. Paul’s English- 
150,995 reading families .. about 55,000 estimated _ 
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“THE FIRST PARAGRAPH IS THE HARDEST?” 


Worried Cubs Can Find Encouragement in Confession of James O’Donnell Bennett, Brilliant Chicago 
Tribune Veteran—Takes Copious Notes and Does His ‘Quilting’? in Long Hand 


OME 35 years ago in Chicago, a young 
cub—chap named Bennett, they said 
around the Times office—strolled up Mil- 
waukee- avenue, through a section of 
tenements, nursing a grouch because he 
was getting “five cent assignments.” 
Prosaic death notices were his lot and he 
was nearly bubbling over with literary 
flights which he thought his city editor 
was wilfully supressing. 

A street scene caught his eye, held his 
interest, finally fascinated him and an 
hour later he sat at his desk in the Times 
office and on a rough pad wrote his 
first masterpiece. It was a masterpiece. 
The writer was James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett, whose name is associated with 
masterpieces of newspaper reporting 
wherever fine news work is discussed. 

Sympathetic writing and drama—with 
a background of the masterpieces of the 
ages in a library of 5,000 volumes—are 
Mr. Bennett’s hobbies. 

It was a bit of drama acted on the 
curb that brought him his first metropoli- 
tan opening in the newspaper world and 
put him in a position to receive first rate 
assignments in later years. He has written 
some of the most vivid impressionistic 
dispatches. published in the Chicago 
Tribune and has covered events in all the 
high and low places of civilization. 

Bennett—Jim Bennett—was born in 
Jackson, Mich., and with some difficulties 
completed a preliminary schooling there. 
His difficulties lay in mathematics. 
Whenever he saw a fraction he shud- 
dered. Trigonometry he viewed with 
utter despair, and so he had to be taken 
out of high school to go under special 
tutoring to acquire all the mathematics 
then thought necessary to the adequately 
equipped matriculant. 

In the fall of 1889 he was sent to the 
University of Michigan to take his en- 
trance examinations for the university. 
Twisting over his Greek he saw a frésh 
faced young man nearby in similar con- 
tortions, and at first glance he liked and 
trusted him—liked him and confided in 
him so much that he sidled up afterward 
with the query, “think you passed?” 

It was the beginning of the fabled 
“beautiful friendship.” The other boy 
was, so he said, Ed Beck, from Holton, 
Kan. Today, he is high in the news- 
paper world and is known in American 
newspaperdom as Edward S. Beck. He 
is the managing editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

It turned out, to Bennett’s despair, that 
the university has rigid standards in 
higher mathematics, and many a bitter 
hour they caused him. Finally he took 
his sorrow to his father and persuaded 
him that he felt a call for naught but 
the newspaper. The elder Bennett re- 
luctantly permitted him to come home. 
The son found work on the Jackson 
Daily Patriot at $10 a week. 

Three months was Bennett’s initiatory 
period. He went to the Grand Rapids 
Herald and there met Frank Cobb, later 
the premier editorial writer of the New 
York World. Cobb, the city editor, held 
Bennett only three months. When they 
parted there were no tears—Bennett hav- 
ing demonstrated his aversion to routine 
by overlooking a circuit court probate 
list one busy day. When Cobb uttered 
bitter words Bennett took a train to 
Chicago. The Times then owned by 
Carter Harrison hired him, but Harry 
Woodbridge, the city editor, was not in- 
terested in  Bennett’s impressionistic 
flights. It was his discouragement with 
the austere Woodbridge that sent him 
up Milwaukee avenue and face to face 
with a piteous curbstone melodrama that 
Bennett remembers to this day. 

A little girl of six years and a boy 
of five were re-enacting a home scene 
dreadfully familiar to them. Bennett saw 
the younger child reeling, and crying out 
in imitation of a maudlin voice, “T’se 


James O’Donnell Bennett 


blind drunk! TI’se blind drunk today!” 
The cub reporter saw the sister’s eyes 
widen in fear and her lips twist in 
anguish and hatred. That was the scene 
which gave Bennett his start in impres- 
sionistic writing. He wrote the scene 
as he saw it and the Times printed it 
as written—and his troubles were over. 

Bennett’s mechanical methods, like his 
writing, are distinctly his own. He gets 
a thrill out of every story and he begins 
to simmer inside. But he is a slow writer 
—especially slow until the first paragraph 
—which he thinks is half the battle—has 
been hammered out. He and Percy Ham- 
mond, now New York Herald Tribune 
dramatic critic, with whom Bennett was 
long a fellow workman, never could get 
enough pencil sharpeners to keep them 
both busy while they were mentally 
wheeling through open spaces trying to 
get that first paragraph shaped up. 

On an assignment he is a copious note 
taker, and from the tiny sheets of notes 
he puts together his story, much to the 
entertainment of office mates who call the 
method and result “Jimmie’s quilting.” 
All his copy is hand written. He tried 
for six months to master the letters and 
figures on a typewriter but he couldn't. 
He is a survivor of the old group of die- 
hards who never gave in to mechanical 
aids in the newspaper office. 

He likes to think of a reporter as 
versatile and strives for versatility. He 
likes the word “journalist,” and he thinks 
a good reporter’s work is worthy of the 
good old name. 

“Read, read, read,’ he says. He does 
that, and he has 5,000 volumes in his 
“bookroom,” as he calls it. With an old 
cap pulled down to shade his eyes—a 
cap which a critical outsider might jest 
about as too small, or as perhaps a relic 
of his Jackson days—he can remain quietly 
buried in a book fyr hours and come out 
of it knowing all that was in the book 
and most of what was in the author who 
wrote it. The book need not be pro- 
found. By his own words he gets as 
much joy out of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
as out of the odes of Horace. 

Bennett, the cub with new-won spurs, 
soon quit Woodbridge for the Chicago 
Herald and a year later, in 1894 went with 
the Chronicle soon after it was founded 
by John R. Walsh A libel suit ended 
Bennett there and he went to the Journal 
where he had an occasional fling at 
dramatic criticism. In 1900 be became 
Julia Marlowe’s press agent and for the 
next two years reveled in his adoration 
of drama and his admiration of Miss 
Marlowe. But the call of the newspaper 
was strong and one night when Miss 
Marlowe was giving the American pre- 
miere of Catulle Mendes’ “Queen 
Fiametta” in Boston, he received a wire 


from the Chicago Herald. He asked Miss 
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Marlowe for her advice and she knew 
where his heart was and told him to 
go. There Bennett remained, writing 
dramatic criticism, until James Keely 
bought the Herald in 1914, when his con- 
nection with the Tribune began. 

One of his early assignments was to 
Europe with a Chicago aldermanic com- 
mittee on a tour to study English and 
continental railway terminals and it in- 
troduced him to his favorite indoor and 
outdoor sport, watching and writing war. 
When the war clouds broke Bennett hap- 
pened to be in Antwerp. He hurried to 
London and arrived at night while the 
streets were swarming with excited people 
and Big Ben was sounding the quarter 
hours what proved to be England’s tocsin. 
At short intervals the king and queen 
with the royal children would appear on 
the balcony of Buckingham palace in 
sight of seething, cheering crowds. It 
thrilled Bennett. At midnight war was 
declared and Bennett cabled 2,800 words 
to the Tribune. 3 

Bennett hastened to Liege and met John 
T. McCutcheon, Irvin Cobb, Harry Han- 
sen, literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, Lewis of the A. P. That 
group started on a 40-mile hike in Bel- 
gium hunting a “good story.” They got 
it. At Beaumont they halted their 
hazardous journey and took station in the 
headquarters of the crown prince of Ger- 
many, remaining for a time at the spot 
where years before Napoleon had passed 
the night before the battle of Waterloo. 
A German sergeant found them and threw 
them out. They landed in prison, got 
dirty and greasy and it finally dawned on 
them that American correspondents were 
not wanted around there. They were re- 
leased to the American consul at Aix-la- 
Chapelle—a bedraggled outfit, but Irvin 
Cobb never let the sense of humor leave 
them. Cobb had lost, among other things, 
his coat. Somewhere he picked up a 
butcher’s coat and with that drawn around 
his ample girth and with many a merry 
quip about their plight he helped keep up 
spirits during a trying period. 

Bennett remained on the German side 
of the lines until 1917 when he had to 
seek neutral territory. For the next year 
from Sweden he sent home much Russian 
news, Sweden being the highway between 
the world and Russia. In 1918, news be- 
ing best then in America, he returned to 
his native land. 

Bennett has a pet scene which he calls 
the greatest spectacle of his life. It was 
in 1916 when the Germans took Warsaw. 
Near the Emperor Bennett stood while 
Wilhelm IT reviewed his victorious land- 
sturm men and simultaneously watched 
the passing of 80,000 Russians captured 
by his Prussians. The Kaiser admired 
the stature of the Russians, he was pleased 


by their spirit in defeat, and his was ex- 
alted by his own triumph. 

The Russians, instead of being down- 
hearted, were frankly pleased that the 
fighting was all over for them. They 
passed in carefree mood and with intensely 
interested eyes. When the emperor re- 
leased his resounding phrases to his 
troops, such as “You are crowned with 
the oak leaves of victory,” the thousands 
of cavalry horses drawn up before him 
would neigh jubilantly, as if they neighed 
at a signal. Perhaps they did. Who 
knows? The emperor was a good stage 
manager—the Belasco of monarchs. 

Bennett was alert to the drama—to the 
satire—of the scene, the grandiose setting 
of the German Emperor, the humor of 
the conquered people in their open delight. 
Most of all he recalls the elation of the 
Emperor’s’ high commanding officers, 
when they gazed upon the long columns 
of stalwart and gigantic Russians. Those 
Germans rejoiced in them as war material, 
and Bennett still wonders whether they 
saw that day a vision of future alliances 
when they rubbed hands and muttered: 

“Give us these boys (The Russians) 
and, with them trained and us leading, 
we could conquer the world—yes, the 
moon.” 


ENGINEER SUES FOR $250,000 


Claims Tulsa World Articles Held 
Him Up to Public Hatred , 


Damages of $250,000 for alleged libel- 
ous articles published in the Tulsa World 
concerning the Spavinaw water project, 
from which the city of Tulsa gets its 
water, is asked by W. R. Holway, Spav- 
inaw engineer, in a suit filed in Tulsa. 

The action is against the World Pub- 
lishing Company and specifies that a ser- 
ies of articles carried during the latter 
part of 1925 were of such a character 
to expose the plaintiff to “public hatred, 
contempt, ridicule and to deprive him of 
public confidence.” 

One cause of the suit was an editorial 
which stated the water project was not 
functioning properly. 

Two of the alleged libelous articles 
were concerning the fees of almost $500,- 
000 paid to engineers employed on the 
project. A paragraph of the story re- 
ferred to an alleged expense item of 
$880 for “depreciation on a Ford car” 
which Holway asserts was not on the 
minutes of the water board. 

Holway charges that the World at- 
tempted to show he made more money 
than his contract called for. 

Two of the articles complained of were 
editorials which spoke of the “reckless 
use of money.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ASSOCI- 
ATED PRESS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, 
was re-elected president of the A. P. 
when the directors met following the 
meeting’s adjournment Wednesday morn- 
ing. It is Mr. Noyes’ 27th term in that 
office. 

Col. R. R. McCormick, Chicago Trib- 
une, was elected first vice-president and 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark.) Ga- 
zette, was elected second vice-president. 

‘Melville E. Stone was re-elected secre- 
tary and Kent Cooper assistant secretary, 
and J. R. Youatt, treasurer. 

The executive committee was named 
for the coming year as follows: 

Mr. Noyes, Adolph S. Ochs, New 
York Times; Robert McLean, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin; Charles Hopkins Clark, 
Hartford Courant; Elbert H. Baker, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Clark Howell, 
Atlanta Constitution, and E. Lansing 
Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The following were elected members 
of the nominating committee: Central 
Division, Marcellus M. Murdock, Wich- 
ita (Kan.) Eagle, and C. K. Blandin, 
St. Paul Dispatch, Eastern Division, 
Edward Flicker, Bridgeport Telegram, 
and Ogden M. Reid, New York Herald- 
Tribune; Pacific Division, Edward A. 
Dickson, Los Angeles Express, and 
Charles S. Stanton, San Francisco Bulle- 
tin; Southern Division, H. C. Adler, 
Chattanooga Times, and Victor H. Han- 
son, Birmingham (Ala.) News. 

The auditing committee chosen com- 
prised: Chairman, Marcellus E. Foster, 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle; secretary, 
E. E. Smith, Meriden (Conn.) Record ; 
E. J. Fehn, Evansville (Ind.) Journal ; 
Cc. A. Morden, Portland Oregonian. 

The following members were  ap- 
pointed as the committee on credentials: 
Herbert F. Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle; 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor, 
New York World, and David E. Smiley, 
executive editor, Curtis-Martin news- 
papers, Philadelphia and New York. 

Reading of the annual report of the 
A. P. board of directors, discussion of 
news broadcasting, and praise of the 
present management occupied attention 
of members at the special meeting held 
April 19. About 200 attended. 

In tribute to the late Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, and an A. P. founder, the mem- 
bers stood one minute in silence. 

President Noyes, presiding, called upon 
Mr. Cooper to read the report, which 
follows: 

“With ‘the year just closed the Asso- 
ciated Press begins its second quarter 
of a century and the traditional loyalty 
and enterprise of the staff have been 
evidenced by the work which has been 
accomplished.. The membership will have 
noticed that in the development of the 
news report some changes have been 
made. Broadly, these changes were con- 
ceived upon the idea that with intensi- 
fication of effort based upon the ideals 
upon which the staff always has labored, 
the news report could encompass a more 
complete picture of what the world is 
doing. This without increasing the quan- 
tity but rather by improving the quality 
of the news report. 

“Granted that the subjects to be re- 
ported are decent there has been no in- 
tention to avoid any matters having news 
interest. As always, however, the staft 
has continued to strive for the first es- 
sential which is truthful reporting. Al- 
though there has been no diminution of 
effort to obtain news of matters of prime 
importance, economic, political and so- 
cial, there has been greater effort to ob- 
tain news of the activities of women, of 
art, music, amusements, including the 
theatre and motion’ pictures, of science 
ad of literary affairs. Domestic and 
foreign coverage of events having a sup- 
plementary connection with the outstand- 
ing news of the day has been stressed. 

“In the latter work special attention is 
directed to the supplemental mail services, 
both the general mail service and the 
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The new board of directors, executive 
following the annual meeting’s adjournment on Wednesday (lef 
Standard; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal; J. N. Heiskell, Litt 
W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokesman-Review; Elbert H. Baker, 
State Journal. Back row: Kent Cooper, general manager; J. 
letin; Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily News; E. Lansing Ray, 
(Mich.) Telegram; Frederick I. Thompson, Birmingham Age-Herald; 
Garges, chief of traffic; Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general manager. 
Times; Col. R. R. McCormick, Chicago Tribune, the new first vice-presid 
and Melville E. Stone, secretary and counsellor, were not present att 
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committee and officials of the Associated Press photographed at their session 


t to right, front row): B. H. Anthony, New Bedford 
le Rock Gazette; Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star; 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka 
R. Youatt, treasurer; Robert McLean, Philadelhia Bul- 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Stuart H. Perry, Adrian 
J. R. Knowland, Oakland Tribune; Milton 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York 
ent; Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford Courant; 
he end of the board meeting. 


special state services. The general mail 
service has associated itself more as a 
feature vehicle of the regular report. The 
effort has been to make it human, enter- 
taining and interesting; a service that for 
style, subject matter and treatment would 
provide a better balance to the spot news 
of the day. The Board feels that this is 
being done at no sacrifice to the funda- 
mental essentials of our news report. 

“The widespread use of all of this 
material and the favorable comment from 
members have led the board to believe 
that the reaction to this matter favors 
its continuance. Members who hereto- 
fore have looked to other sources for 
material of this kind report that they 
have found the Associated Press news 
service now sufficiently meets their gen- 
eral requirements. 

“Through the foreign service member 
papers are now receiving the most inti- 
mate general outline of activities abroad 
that has ever been furnished. Aside from 
the news of greatest import and happen- 
ings of curious interest, there are at 
proper times resumes of things done and 
things left undone in any great foreign 
movement, such as international confer- 
ences, national political situations, prog- 
resses toward national self expression and 
always there is endeavor properly to rep-~ 
resent the efforts of minorities. 

“These dispatches are interpretative 
only through the statements of facts or 
the quotations of participants which the 
dispatches themselves disclose. As al- 
ways there has not been and will not be 
any editorial opinion expressed by the 
Associated Press in any dispatches. 

“To the regular cable letters for Sun- 
day morning papeis there have been added 
cable letters for Saturday evening 
papers. The foreign staffs have been 
traveling about the countries in which 
they are assigned, obtaining news not 
available in the capitals of those coun- 
tries. 

“Steps have been taken to bring the 
members into more intimate interest in 
the Associated Press and its affairs. The 
general manager himself, in the last year, 
has attended meetings for some thirty- 
five states. These state meetings have 


developed larger attendances by mem- 
bers and their staffs than ever before. 
They have elected members of the ad- 
visory boards for their divisions and these 
advisory boards have been functioning 
better than ever. ; 


“Plans for expediting the transmission 
of the news report by the traffic depart- 
ment which have been introduced within 
the last year include the installation of 
high speed automatic telegraphs on every 
trunk circuit and on several state cir- 
cuits. Thus, high speed automatic tele- 
graphs are operating from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Washington to Florida. 
Notwithstanding that more than 500 
automatic telegraphic printers have been 
installed, the Associated Press has today, 
due to the growth of state leased wire 
circuits, more telegraph operators than 
ever before, the total now being 1156. 


“The board of directors appeals to the 
membership for even greater interest in 
and activity toward the development of 
the Association. In support of the efforts 
of the staff to improve the Associated 
Press news report it asks whole hearted 
co-operation from the membership. The 
staff cannot function at the highest point 
of efficiency without full loyalty on the 
part of the members it serves. Without 
the interest and loyalty of the members 
of the organization, an excellent staff 
will find discouragement if the members 
do not appreciate what the staff is doing 
and by their own attitude encourage the 
staff to still greater effort. With an 
enthusiasm on the part of the member- 
ship equal to that of the staff, the Asso- 
ciated Press, the greatest co-operative en- 
deavor, may look toward the future with 
confidence.” 


Tribute to Kent Cooper, new general 
manager, was paid by Mr. Noyes. 

“As an executive officer of the Asso- 
ciated Press,” Mr. Noyes said, “I am 
very sure that since the days of Melville 
F. Stone’s close and intimate contact 
with members there has been no such 


and to do what the members want as far 
as possible. 

“Mr. Cooper has traveled from one | 
coast to the other since his election to 
the position of general manager and has 
been a direct benefit to each one of us. 

“JT speak as an individual, but 1 am | 
sure the members and the directors agree 
with me.” 

After lengthy applause had died down, 
Mr. Cooper rose to reply. 

“T must,” he said, “give credit where 
it is due,—to the entire staff of the Asso- 
ciated Press, to all its correspondents 
from Tokio to Moscow, 2,000 of the 
finest newspaper men.” 

The present: liberal policy of the 
A. P. in permitting members to broad- 
cast news “of extraordinary interest” re- 
ceived commendation from Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times, and Ma}. 
Charles A. Webb, Asheville (N. ©) 
Cilizen. 

“Radio, far from hurting the mews- 
papers is a benefit to them,” was the | 
contention of Mr. Chandler. “The bare 
announcement of a' news event over the 
radio is an incentive to the listener to 
purchase’a newspaper to read the ful 
account.” 

No action was taken modifying the 
present ruling regarding broadcasting. 

C. P. J. Mooney, editor of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, and A. P. vice- 
president, speaking to the members, | 
called their attention to the imcreas' 
use of high speed printers on all trunk 
wires, the improvement in the mail re 
port, and the coverage now being offer 
of scientific and educational news. | 

“T suggest that you spike everything 
that you haven’t room to print,” he ad- | 
vised. “Then look it over before you 
send in complaints to the directors, You 
will probably find that the story which 
you felt you should have had was there 
all the time.” | 

Col. Robert Ewing, publisher of the 
New Orleans States, also joined in the 
discussion. He praised the extension 0 


sincere effort to bring the executive side Associated Press service into smaller 


into close relation with the membership 
as there is today. Mr. Cooper is striv- 


ing to learn’ what the members want siderably. 


cities of the nation, stating that this, 
policy has strengthened the report con-| 
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Present 
Building Program 


$ 5,150,000, cereal mills addition. 
1,250,000, hotel building. 
1,000,000, office building. 
325,000, street railway terminal, 
150,000, sorghum mill. 

135,000, smaller factories. 
900,000, Memorial Coliseum. 
400,000, Consistory building. 
350,000, Shrine Temple. 
135,000, for new churches. 
425,000, for new schools. 
200,600, addition to hospital. 
475,000, for new homes. 

1,200,009, road work in county. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN MOURN LOSS OF JOHN BUDD 


Famous Special Representative Dead at 


Been True to High Ideal 


| ey BUDD, president of the John 
Budd Company, newspaper advertis- 
ing representatives of No. 9 East 37th 
street, New York, and one of the out- 
standing figures in advertising circles, 
died Sunday morning at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York ‘City. 

Mr. Budd was born July 9, 1867, at 
Tuckahoe, N. J. He began his profes- 
sional experience with the Pennsylvania 
Grit, at Williamsport, Pa. In 1902 he 
went to Chicago and joined the firm of 
Smith '& Thompson, newspaper advertis- 
ing representatives, and in 1908 came 
to New York for that concern. In 1910 
the firm name was changed to the John 
Budd Company. 

He was a charter member of the 
New York Advertising Club. H. H. 
Charles, former president of the club 
in paying Mr. Budd tribute called him 
one of the oldest newspaper representa- 
tives and a man who had won the 
confidence of high grade newspaper pub- 
lishers across the continent. 

Mr. Budd fell ill last October and 
went to Florida to recuperate. Last 
month, he returned to New York unim- 
proved. His death was due to chronic 
nephritis with complications. 

Mr. Budd was a member of the Six 
Point League and the Union League Club 
of Chicago. He was a member of the 
Wykagy Country Club, a director of 
the New Rochelle Chamber of Commerce 
and a governor of the New Rochelle 
Hospital. His home was at No. 18 Elk 
avenue, New Rochelle, having gone to 
that place to live in 1911. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Ola K. Sheffer of Liberty, Pa. 
Funeral services were held at 8 o'clock 
Monday evening at the Plaza Funeral 
Chapel. The body was taken to Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. for burial in Wildwood 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Budd represented more than 
twenty of the largest American news- 
papers, most of his clients being in the 
South. 

The following tributes to Mr. Budd 
were received by Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

F. C. Wiursers, business manager, 
Columbia (S. C.) State: John Budd 
was first of all a man. ” He had ideals for 
his life and ideals for his business. ‘The 
making of money was desirable, in fact, 
necessary, but it was a secondary consid- 
eration with John Budd. Service came 
first—service to the newspapers he repre- 
sented, service to the cause of clean, 
truthful advertising, service to his own 
organization. He always placed the in- 
terests of the newspapers above any im- 
mediate financial réward to himself, and 
his attitude was always one of a true rep- 
resentative of the publisher. 

“He stood for all that was high-and 
noble in the advertising business and no 
thought of taking an unfair advantage 
ever entered his mind. His spirit per- 
meated his whole organization, and in- 
fluenced all who came in contact with 
him. I deem myself fortunate to have 
known him.” 

H.. C.* Apter, Chattanooga Times: 
“John Budd died too soon. The world 
and the profession in which he was en- 
gaged. were not ready to have him die. 
Those. whom he represented in the news- 
paper business were not his employers, 
they were his friends. A man of the 
finest ideals in his chosen field having in 
mind the highest ethics of the business 
side of journalism, he never compromised 
in the wrong, loyal to his friends, loyal 
to those he represented, a man of the 
highest honor and strictest integrity, he 
will be sadly missed by those with whom 
he was associated and his passing away 
leaves a void which it will be difficult if 
not impossible to fill. I mourn the loss 
of a personal friend and associate.” 

W. C. CopELAnD, editor Newport News 
(Va.) Press and Times Herald, and 
president Virginia Press Association: 


The late John Budd 


“My estimate of John Budd is that he 
was a valuable asset to America. Not 
only was he one of the ablest and most 
successful men in the advertising field, 
not only did he render serviceable aid in 
developing new sources of advertising, 
but no man did more than he to root out 
the fakers and promote honest advertis- 
ing. He was highly esteemed by the 
Virginia Press Association, whose mem- 
bers he helped with his wise and friendly 
counsel. His death is a bereavement to 
journalism and to me it is a personal 
sorrow.” 

CuHartes G. Mutiten, Tampa Daily 
News: “John Budd was for two decades 
an outstanding figure in national adver- 
tising. Few men knew the game as well 
or played it as energetically and consci- 
entiously. His personal standards were 
high and he contributed much to the 
fight for improved methods and practices 
in his profession. He was a type of man 
that the newspapers and advertisers of 
America can ill afford to lose.” 

James M. Tuomson, publisher, New 
Orleans Item-Tribune: “John Budd’s 
death means the loss to me of a personal 
friend with whom I have had various 
business relations for nearly 25 years. I 
believe nearly everyone who ever knew 
John Budd was his friend, for his attitude 
toward all who came in contact with him 
was sincerely friendly. 

“He possessed to an un unusual -degree 
the qualities of stability and dependability. 


He had a long, honorable, constructive 
and highly successful career in the special 
advertising agency business. He was a 
substantial factor in the American ad- 
vertising world.” 

Preasant A. STOVALL, editor, Savan- 
nah (Ga.) Press: “I had known John 
Budd for 20 years. His advertising firm 
has been our agent in New York, Chi- 


Fifty-eight—Tributes From Publishers Hold His Life to Have 
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cago, St. Louis and Atlanta. He was 
something. more than a business repre- 
sentative; he was a personal friend, tak- 
ing interest in everything that concerned 
my paper and my family. He has been a 
guest in my house and I feel his loss 
keenly. He was enterprising and helpful, 
the soul of the honor and was a leader 
among the energetic men who have made 
American advertising a standard all over 
the world.” 

C. P. J. Mooney, president, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: “John Budd was. 
not only a very efficient and energetic 
business representative, but he was our 
good personal friend. The Commercial 
Appeal lost by his death one of its strong 
supporting pillars.” 

Harvey D. BurRILy, publisher, Syra- 
cuse Journal :—For 18 years John Budd 
represented The Syracuse Journal in the 
national advertising field. During all that 
time I was close to Mr. Budd in a per- 
sonal as well°as-a business way, and it is. 
one of the gratifying things of my life 
that P’Wwas permitted to enjoy the friend- 
ship of this splendid man. He was in- 
deed a man among men, a leader, in the 
advertising world and an inspiration to: 
all with whom he came in contact. His 
passing is a distinct loss which will be 
long and. deeply felt by a multiude of 
friends.” 

El Paso Herald and Times :—“John 
Budd’s name was like sterling on plate. 
His worth ennobled his work, and his 
wisdom and knightly friendship stimulated 
all who knew him. The manner in which 
his large force has carried on during his 
illness is high testimony to his leadership.” 


~W.. W..Hotianp, Spartansburg Herald 


and Journal—“To my mind Mr. Budd 
was one ofthe outstanding advertising 
experts of this country. He was always 
ready and willing to do this part to place 
the advertising profession on a high 
plane. His passing saddens the hearts of 
many who loved him for his sterling 
worth and unflagging loyalty to the prin- 
ciples for which he stood.” 


Resigns as Historian 


M. L. Shipman has resigned as his- 
torian of the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation. For eight years Mr. Shipman 
has held this post. In his letter of res- 
ignation, addressed to J. W. Atkins, of 
Castonia, president of the organization, 
he expresses regret at having to give 
up the position. 


Mr. Shipman states that the task is 
an important one, and that he will not 
have time to give to it this year. Re- 
cently the Commércial Printing Com- 
pany, of Raleigh, of which he is presi- 
dent, suffered a disastrous fire, and Mr. 
Shipman says he will be obliged to de- 
vote all his energies to rebuilding. 


WILLIAM P. HELM, Jr. 


is now writing for 


CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, Inc. 
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years. In the same period the 
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public authorities of the city and | 
county are credited with expendi- ! 
tures on “construction totaling | 
$185,000,000.00. Thus the grand / 
sum for building construction for 
the period is in excess of 
$ 1 ,000,000,000.00. 
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The building program for the immediate || | 
future is based upon the same scale; alle ar | 
which indicates that Pittsburgh maintains its 
supremacy as a market, with per capita wealth | 
above all other cities and communities and buy- IT 
ing power and spending practice unequaled | 
anywhere. 


SHERMAN 


Supporting this evidence of prosperity are the 
extremely optimistic reports in the steel indus- 
try—the steel corporation operating on a basis 
of 90% capacity and higher with independents 


running nearly as high on the average. [ye Vine 
f : diy 


Make your advertising appeal in Pittsburgh and use the best 
combination for most effective and most economical coverage: 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


The Combined Week-day and Sunday Circulation Is 


458,109 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC.,—S pecial Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Peoples Gas Building 19 W.. 44th St. 318 Kohl Building 
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During the past year your committee 
has reported to you through the bulletins 
not only the production of news-print and 


_the gains or losses in volume of advertis- 


ing, but also the percentage of increase of 
consumption, together with other data of 
particular interest to those who may de- 
sire to follow the trend or forecast the 
future market. 

The considerable installation _by the 
paper mills of new machines during 1925 
totaling some thousand tons per day had 
been confidently expected to provide an 
overplus of the product and indeed would 
have done so with a fair margin to spare, 
had it not been for the fact that produc- 
tion on a number of these new machines 
was greatly delayed. That condition and 
some others, together with a greatly in- 
creased demand caused by unprecedented 
volume of advertising during October and 
November, brought about at that time a 
very firm market in so far as spot paper 
was concerned. We may expect this con- 
dition to continue in greater or less degree 
until the approach of late spring, at which 
time the installation of machines which 
will provide additional tonnage, taken to- 
gether with the seasonable falling off of 
consumption, should see the end tempor- 
arily at least of conditions calculated to 
cause a firm market. 


The new machines brought into the 
market during 1925 have a capacity of 
1,000 tons per day to which will be added 
an increase of some 600 tons per day 
during the first six months of this year, 
and 500 tons per day during the last six 
months or a total of increased capacity 
of new machines during the present year 
of some 300,000 tons, which it is now ex- 
pected will be followed by installation of 
new machines during 1927, capable of pro- 
ducing an additional 420,000 tons. 

Actual production, particularly in the 
case of new machines, is naturally some- 
what less, and in some cases materially 
less than the capacity of the machines. 
Our figures are all based on maximum 
production and therefore will exceed to 
some extent the tonnage that will come 
on the market. 

Imports from overseas amounted to 
132.432 tons or approximately 15% less 
than during 1924, and brought the total 
supply for the year for the North Ameri- 
can Continent from all sources to nearly 
3,281,555 tons, or 226,197 tons more than 
during 1925. 

Carefully tabulated information showing 
the experience of our members in the use 
of European news-print is at all times ob- 
tainable from the New York office. It is 
again suggested that members secure this 
information before purchasing. Some tew 
but very few, importers refuse to disclose 
to their customers the name of the Euro- 
pean mill, the product of which they offer, 
maintaining their reputation to be suffi- 
cient guarantee. Purchasers who do not 
contract for the product of a given known 
mill may expect to receive consignments 
varying somewhat in quality. It is there- 
fore suggested that in all cases the mill be 
designated in the contract. 


ABNORMAL INCREASE OF CONSUMP- 
TION 


While 1925 production of the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland shows 
an increase of 250,000 tons, or 8% over 
1924, consumption of news-prnit by the 
United States increased approximately 
8% during the same period. The first 
two months of the present year show a 
13% increase indicating that consumption 
may not yet have returned to its normal 
percentage of increase. 


INCREASED SIZE OF NEWSPAPERS 


Some 65 leading United States daily 
newspapers published in 23 cities printed 
an average of one page more in each issue 
during 1925 than during 1924; during the 
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same period the Sunday papers published 
an average of six pages more each issue, 
from which we may infer it may be pos- 
sible that great as the capacity of the new 
machines may prove to be, that is, nearly 
10%» additional capacity during 1926, 
and more than 10% during 1927, the de- 
mand may, nevertheless, crowd produc- 
tion unless present excessive consumption 
be curbed. 


ADVERTISING 


The constantly forward trend of adver- 
tising together with increased circulation 
and expansion in size of many of the 
newspapers, has resulted in an average in- 
crease of consumption for the eight 
months ending February 28th of 11.9%, 
against an average of 5% for the corres- 
ponding months of 1925. 

During 1925 newspaper advertising, 
based on 105 newspapers in 27 major 
cities, increased 4% over 1924, the most 
marked increase being during the last 
three months of the year. 

For the first three months of 1926 there 
was an average increase of 712% over the 
corresponding months of 1925. 


PUBLISHERS’ STOCKS 


At the beginning of 1925 the supply of 
news-print in publishers’ hands was low, 
being estimated at but 43 days’, yet it 
steadily declined and during the latter 
part of the year had dropped to 30 days’. 
This condition may have been caused in 
part by disinclination to enter the new 
year with any considerable stack of $70 
paper and in part by the. unprecedented 
volume of advertising during the last 
three months of the year. 


1926 CONTRACT PRICE 


During June through our bulletins your 
Committee made the first announcement of 
the $65 per ton price made by the Belgo- 
Canadian Paper Company for its supply 
during 1926, which reduction in price was 
later followed by all producers. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT’S NEW DEFI- 
NITION OF STANDARD NEWS-PRINT 


The Tariff Act of 1922 provided Stan- 
dard News-Print should be on the free 
list and later the Treasury Department 
defined it as consisting of: “Mechanically 
ground woodpulp and chemical woodpulp 
or sulphite containing not in excess of 
30 per cent. sulphite and varying in 
weight not more than 10 per cent. from 
32 pounds, without regard to the color 
thereof.” 

During the early part of 1925 the 
Treasury Department alleging some news- 
print was imported that was not in- 
tended for use of newspapers, promul- 
gated a new definition of Standard News- 
Print which definition conformed in but 
few particulars to much of the product 
previously sold as Standard News-Print. 
The purpose of this second definition 
seems to have been to remove from the 
free list Standard News-Print imported 
for use other than the printing of news- 
papers. Unsuccessful efforts were made 
by your Committee to prevent promulga- 
tion of this new definition which did not 
properly describe the product, but as it 
was accompanied by instructions to cus- 
toms officials not to delay importations 
consigned to newspapers, it has not as yet 
caused complications in our field. 


CANADA’S NEW POLICY 


To what extent Canada may go in 
order to confine to itself a constantly 
increasing manufacture of its wood 
products is difficult to foretell but we 
may expect various methods will be 
undertaken to secure not only increased 
manufacture but also increased financial 
returns from its natural resources. 

The restrictions placed on export of 
Crown land wood some fifteen years ago, 
was followed by recent agitation for an 
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embargo on the export of all pulpwood 
and then for an export tax on pulpwood, 
neither of which has as yet been adopted. 
Possibly the desired result will be accom- 
plished by different methods now opera- 
ting. 

Both the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec have inaugurated the policy of 
limiting bidders for timber limits to 
those who stipulate within a definite time 
to erect mills at which the wood will 
be converted into paper in the provinces. 

The Province of Quebec has recently 
passed a bill providing for a tax of ten 
cents per cord on wood when cut to be 
manufactured into paper or pulp within 
the province, or fifteen cents per cord 
when used in the manufacture of pulp or 
paper outside of the province. This is in 
effect an export tax of five cents per cord 
in addition to a royalty of ten cents on 
all such wood cut. 

Nova Scotia, from which for years there 
has been free export of wood from both 
private and Crown lands, has recently 
decided to apply a tax, to become effective 
May 1, 1927, on all pulpwood cut but not 
manufactured within the province. 

Attention is also drawn to the recent 
consolidations or new grouping of paper 
mills in Canada and the probable effect 


of such actions on future conditions. | 
Among these may be noted the St. Maur- 
ice Valley Corporation now controlling the 
Belgo-Canadian and St. Maurice Paper 
Companies and others; Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., and The Mani- 
toba Paper Co., Ltd.; and the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, and the Riordan 
Pulp Corporation, Ltd. 


OUR FUTURE SUPPLY 


In our report of last year we referred 
rather briefly to our future source of 
supply of news-print. During the present 
year Canada will for the first time pro- 
duce more news-print than the United 
States and may soon be in practical con- 
trol of the market except as that control 
may be effected by imports from Europe 
or shipments from our Northwest. We 
earnestly recommend serious consideration 
of our future sources of supply with par- 
ticular reference to the development of 
our Northwest and Alaska. 


, E. P. ADLER, Chairman 
T. R. WILLIAMS, Vice-Chairman 


Frank S. Baker M. F. Hanson 
Frank G, Bell F.. I. Ker 
L. A. Dix H. V. Jones 


E. Lansing Ray 


 —————————— 
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One year ago your Committee reported 
that the Association was contributing to 
the support of four printing trades 
schools, as follows: 


Empire State School of Printing, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pacific Northwest School of Printing, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Southeastern 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Southwest School of Printing, Dallas, 
Texas. 

No new schools have been established 
during the interval which have seemed 
to warrant our support. 

During the year the Board of Direc- 
tors approved the recommendation of 
your Committee that contributions be 
made on the basis of $100 for each stu- 
dent graduated during the first six 
months of the year by all these schools, 
with the exception of the Southwest 
School of Printing which, as was _re- 
ported to you at the last Annual Con- 
vention, was consolidated with the Dallas 
Vocational School. As it seemed at that 
time to be operated for profit we dis- 
continued our contributions. 

Later an additional amount was con- 
tributed to each of the three schools on 
the same basis, for students graduated 
during the last six months of the year 

Later investigation developed the fact 


School of Printing, 


that the Southwest School of Printin 
was complying in every respect with re 
quirements of this Association in it 
operation, and the Board of Directors ap 
proved your Committee’s recommenda 
tion that it be replaced on the list ani 
that contributions be made on the basi 
of $100 for each student graduated dur 
ing 1925. This School reported thirt. 
students graduated during 1925, an 
therefore received $3,000. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


There was on hand in the Printin 
Trades Schools Fund January 1st, 192) 
$23,037.99. Of this amount there was di 
bursed $16,800 among three schools, tl 
Empire State School of Printing, # 
Pacific Northwest School of Printin 
and the Southeastern School of Printin | 
for students graduated during the la| 
six months of 1924, on the basis of $ll 
for each student graduated. This le) 
a balance in the fund of $6,237.99. 

During 1925 there was received in tl 
fund $22,944.55, making a total amow) 
for disbursement during 1925 of $28 
182.54. | 

For the students graduated during t'| 
first six months of 1925, the Board | 
Directors approved the recommendatii 
of your Committee to contribute to t 
three schools above mentioned on #! 
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Now Printing New York Evening Post 
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| Complete coverage of 
Bridgeport’s buying power.. 


Here is a densely populated city where industry is busily engaged 12 months of 
the year. And Bridgeport’s workers are home people; substantial citizens who 
make good wages and who live well. 


Over 24% of the occupants of Bridgeport’s homes are owners of them. This is 
the class of people that are good prospects for your products. 


You can reach this unusual buying power through the two Papers which reach 
the greater portion of Bridgeport’s homes. The Telegram (morning) and the 


Post (evening and Sunday). 
These two papers should Carry your message. ‘They are ready to give you aid in 


a plan of distribution through the hundreds of retail Stores. Write for facts about 
the Bridgeport retail market. Connecticut’s largest industrial city. 


BRIDGEPORT POST BRIDGEPORT TELEGRAM 
Evening and Sunday Morning 


Publishers’ Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL AND RUTHMAN 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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same basis as that of 1924, with the re- 
sult that $6,600 was disbursed, leaving 
a balance still in the fund of $22,582.54. 
The same basis of contribution was fol- 
lowed for students graduated during 
the last six months of 1925, so that there 
was a further contribution made to two 
schools (the Pacific Northwest and the 
Southeastern Schools of Printing) of 
$5,400, in addition to which a contribu- 
tion was made to the Printing Depart- 
ment of the Dallas Vocational. School 
(formerly the Southwest School of 
Printing) of $3,000, covering the entire 
year 1925. Miscellaneous expenditures 
amounted to $31.36. This left a balance 
‘a the fund as of January Ist, 1926, of 
$14,151.18. 
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Detailed financial statement follows: 
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include Photo-Engraving and Stereotyp- 
ing Departments. 

A Photo-Engraving Department has 
recently been established by the Empire 
State School of Printing, and although 
it has been in operation. a short time 
only, the effects are already being felt. 
Your ‘Committee is particularly impressed 
with the almost instant change of atti- 
tude on the part of the Photo-Engravers” 
Union on learning of the establishment 
of the Photo-Engraving Department by 
the Empire State School; the former 
difficulty in obtaining men disappeared 
almost immediately and the Union sud- 
denly seemed able to supply newspapers 
with the necessary photo-engravers. 

It is believed by your Committee that 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash on hand, January Ist, NOVA, diastase woo 


$23,037.99 


1924 Contributions (Made during 1925) : 


Empire State School of Printing, 

34 students @ $100.........--+--- 
Pacific Northwest School of Printing, 

32 students @ $100.......-------- 
Southeastern School of Printing, 

87 students @ $100 ......-----+--: 
Southwest School of Printing. 


25 students @ $60 .....-----+++-- 


(This School did not receive a second contribution 


during 1924.) 


Balance on hand ..:..-...5+-0eseeres neces: 


Cash received during 1925........--+++-+++: 


Total cash to be disbursed during 1925 reer. 


$16,800.00 


$6,237.99 
22,944.55 


$29,182.54 


1925 Contributions (Including Payments to Date) : 


Empire State School of Printing, 


17 students (first six months) @ SSWeacomesikcot oc? $1,700.00 


Pacific Northwest School of Printing, 


24 students @ $100 ........-+-++- 


Southeastern School of Printing, 


79 students @ $100 .....------+++> 


Southwest School of Printing, 


30 students @ $100 .....---+-+-:: 
Miscellaneous expenditures ....------++-+: 
Balance on hand as of January Ist, 1926... 


Estimated receipts during 1926 ...-------+: 


Estimated fund for disbursements during 1926......----+ss-esese e+e 


Because the Empire State School of 
Printing has not yet submitted informa- 
tion showing financial condition as O 
December 3lst, 1925, and stating the 
number of students graduated during the 
last six months of the year, no contribu- 
tion for the last six months has been 
forwarded to this school. Should such 
information be received, however, con- 
tribution will be made on the same basis 
as that to other schools. 


SCHOOLS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 
IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Although the four schools now estab- 
fished and operating have accomplished 
and ae accomplishing satisfactory re- 
sul‘s, your Committee believes that other 
schvuls should be established in sections 
not now covered by the above four 
schools. New England and_the Middle 
West are still without schools, and your 
Committee recommends to publishers in 
those sections that they seriously con- 
sider the advantages to be derived from 
having printing trades schools established 
in their sections. 

It is hoped that publishers in sections 
in which there are no printing schools 
established will give serious considera- 
tion to the establishment of such schools, 
and publishers may receive assurance 
that such schools, if operated in compli- 
ance with standards of this Association, 
will receive hearty co-operation and finan- 


cial support. 


SCHOOLS SHOULD INCLUDE PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING AND STEREOTYPING 


For the most part, at the present time 
the four schools which are receiving our 
endorsement and support, are concentrat- 
ing their efforts on composition. It 1s 
the belief of your Committee, and of the 
Board of Directors, that schools should 


$15,031.36 


$14,151.18 
25,000.00 


$39,151.18 


a similar condition will prevail should 
Stereotyping Departments be established, 
and it is hoped that additional Photo- 
Engraving Departments will be started 
and that more Stereotyping Departments 
will be established. 


NEW PHOTO-ENGRAVING SCHOOL AT 
CHICAGO 


There has recently been established in 
Chicago a Photo-Engraving School; the 
Chairman of your Committee has made 
a personal inspection of this school, and 
recommends that it be included among 
those to receive contributions from the 
Printing Trades Schools Fund. 

In the report made to the last Annual 
Convention, your Committee expressed 


Thlere is a reason why 
more than 300 news- 
papers are using Conti- 
nental Life Insurance 
Company’s Travel 
Accident Policies 
for their readers 


BROADEST COVERAGE 
LEAST MONEY 


For full details write 


George L. Baker and Company 
1004 Harries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
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its desire to co-operate with members 
in every possible way. It is hoped that 
members will not hesitate to make any 
suggestions to the Committee which may 
serve to aid in the work. 

Any publishers who desire to establish 
new schools may count on the Commit- 
tee for all possible assistance. We hope 
we may report to the next Convention 
an increased number of schools, and an 
even greater improvement in the print- 
ing trades field as a result. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VICTOR F. RIDDER, Chairman 
Benjamin H. Anthony Frank E. Gannett 
J. D. Barnum Fleming Newbold 
Ee ja Burd Wm. F. Schmick 
Chas. A. Webb 


LAUNDRIES TO ADVERTISE 


Oklahoma Group to Raise Fund by 
Assessing Members 


An advertising fund estimated at be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000 is to be raised 
by the Oklahoma Laundry Owners’ As- 
sociation, the Executive Committee in 
session at Oklahoma City recently de- 
cided. Members are to be assessed $2 for 
each 1.000 population of their city per 
year to raise the fund. The money is to 
be spent in newspaper advertising, with 
some for billboards. The campaign is to 
cover three years. 

Charles F. Heidbrink, and Miss Lena 
Osborne, Oklahoma City, were named 
treasurer and secretary in charge of the 
funds. Other members are: J. D. Ren- 
der, Tulsa; F. McCelbe, ‘McAlester ; 
T. H. Fretz, Ponca City, and A. B. Wol- 
verton, Tulsa. 


Capt. Justin S. Keeler 


Capt. Justin S. Keeler, 82, mnews- 
paper writer and Civil War veteran died 
in Los Angeles, April 7, following a 
stroke the day before. He went to Los 
Angeles from Boston, where he was a 
financial writer. He represented the 
Boston Herald for some years in 
Europe. 


For thorough coverage of 
Evansville 
Indiana 


and traveling area 


The 


Courier and 
Journal 


40,145 


net paid daily 


29,982 


net paid Sunday 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN ? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac 
Michigan. ; 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


“Second 
Love’ 


A sequel to 


THESE WOMEN 


By Malcolm Duart 


Whether you publish 
“These Women” or not, 
“Second Love” 
you an important oppor- 
tunity—to hold old read- 
ers, or to attract new 
ones. “Second Love” 1s 


offers 


a sequel, yet a complete 
story within itself. 


For release June 5, in 
Photo- 
graphic illustrations, an 


60 installments. 


mat form. Complete 


promotion campaign | 


material. 


Write or telegraph to 


Eugene 
MacLean > 


519 California Street 


San Francisco, California 


; 
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THE HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH 


Led All Major Texas Dailies in 1925 in 


ADVERTISING GAINS 


The actual Gain in total lineage was 


1,305,108 lines 


This is almost twice the combined gains of the other two Houston news- 
papers—the Post-Dispatch’s excess over both was 564,956 lines. 


In Houston the Post-Dispatch in GAINS, LED for all classifications and was 
the only Houston paper showing a gain in National Advertising. It also led 
the State in National Advertising Gains; piling up a handsome gain of 
275,128 lines. 


STILL MAKING GIANT GAINS 


For the first quarter of 1926, the Post-Dispatch shows a greater gain in 
Local, National and Classified than the Chronicle. In National its gain 
is 151,270 lines. 


UNVARNISHED FACTS, NOT BOASTING CONVINCE 


Post-Dispatch’s Gains for 3 months of 1926 


Local Gain 413,700 lines 
National Gain 151,270 lines 
Classified Gain 184,982 lines 


Total Advertising Gain, 749,952 lines 


Represented Nationally by 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Detroit—Kansas City—Atlanta—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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Recommendations of the Board of Di- 
rectors om proposed change in levying 
dues. 

Submitted im Accordance with Resolu- 
tion of the 1925 Convention. 

The 1925 Annual Convention adopted 
the following Resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of members for the purpose of 
conferring with the Board of Directors 
as to the basis for future dues and assess- 
ments to be levied by the Association and 
that following such consultation the 
Board of Directors be authorized to put 
into effect after due notice, such basis 
of dues and assessments as shall be de- 
termined by the Board. 

Pursuant to this resolution your presi- 
‘dent appointed John Stewart Bryan, 
George M. Rogers, Charles H. Taylor, 
Edward H. Butler, and T. R. Williams 
a committee to investigate and report. 

The board of directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, hav- 
ing received the following report from 
the Committee on Membership Matters, 
hereby submits it to the membership for 
consideration and asks its approval. 

After the most careful consideration 
of the recommendations of this Commit- 
tee your Board of Directors came to the 
unanimous opinion that reasons necessi- 
tating the increase in the Association’s 
revenues are manifold, as set out in your 
President’s address to the last Conven- 
tion, viz.: 

TuatT the rapid development of print- 
ing machinery has made it necessary that 
publishers have exact unbiased engineer- 
ing and mechanical advice from compe- 
tent sources ; 

Awnp THAT the change in the terms of 
the sale of newsprint from “F.O.B. Side- 
walk” to “F.O.B. Mill” has made the 


-subject of freight rates with all of its 


intricacies a vital problem to publishers ; 

AND THAT the opportunities for a real 
service in these two fields alone has con- 
vinced the membership that the Associa- 
tion should be supplied with the neces- 
sary funds to organize and maintain de- 
partments under competent heads to se- 
cure and disseminate among the member- 
ship such necessary information ; 

THEREFORE, the Board of Directors ap- 
proves the proposal that the income of 
the Association be increased to provide 
for such activities and submits the fol- 
lowing plan which in substance was 
‘unanimously approved by those present 
at the Fall Convention. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


The present revenue of approximately 
$150,000, $125,000 of which is provided 
“by dues, and $25,000 by an assessment 
‘for the Printing Trades Schools Fund 
should be increased sufficiently to defray 
the cost of maintenance of both Traffic 
and Mechanical Departments as well as 
make unnecessary assessments in times 
of stress to meet exceptional burdens 
arising from time to time such as the 
—newsprint paper and postal crises, con- 
tributions to a fund for the latter in one 
‘year alone amounting to $37,000. 

The Association’s dues have for many 
years been divided into two classes: a 
‘fixed sum of $75.00 per annum, paid by 
each active member, and monthly dues 
based on mechanical equipment. The 
method of basing dues on mechanical 
‘equipment has proved to be the most 
equitable and satisfactory method of 
levying Association dués yet devised, and 
the Board of Directors recommends that 
‘this method be continued. On the pres- 
ent basis of $1.00 per machine per month, 
exclusive of the assessment for the Print- 
ing Trades Schools Fund, this class of 
dues produces an annual income of ap- 
proximately $98,000, leaving approxi- 
mately $150,000 still to be raised to reach 
the $250,000 revenue required to meet our 
“needs. 

The Board of Directors therefore rec- 
‘ommends the adoption of the following 
scale: 


Editor & Publisher for 


| REPORT PROPOSED CHANGE IN ASSOCIATION DUES | 


I 


1926 


April 24, 


Dues on the basis of mechanical equipment, of $12.00 per machine per 


year to be paid by each member: 


Present mechanical equipment reported 8,111 Machines @ $12.00......... $97,332.00 
II 


Dues on the basis of Circulation to be paid by each member with a 


circulation under 10,000 as follows: 


Circulation No. Members Basis of Dues Total Amount 
Wnder SMGRR. Jace neniene 14 $50.00 $ 700.00 
S000 sto LOMO. =. Arne 70 75.00 5,250.00 
84 $5,950.00 
III. 


Dues on the basis of $25.00 for each cent charged as the gross rate for 
national advertising, to be paid by each member with a circulation 


over 10,000 as follows: 


Average Paid 


No. Average of Nat’! by Each Total 
Circulation Members Advertising Rate Member Amount _ 
10,000 to 20,000...... 126 .06 @ $25.00 $150.00 $18,900.00 
20,000 to 50,000...... 135 095 @ 25.00 237.50 32,062.50 
50,000 to 100,000...... 64 18 @ 25.00 450.00 28,800.00 
100,000 to 200,000...... 33 27 @ 25.00 675.00 22,275.00 
OVER 200,000...... 26 54 @ 25.00 1,350.00 35,100.00_ 
384 $137,137.50 
Total Amount from members in United States................... $240,419.50 
TW 
For various reasons it has seemed best to your Board of Directors to 
place our Canadian and other members outside the United States on 
a lower basis than the members of the United States, and therefore 
the Board recommends the following basis for such members having 
a circulation of more than 10,000: 
For Members Outside the United States 
Average Paid 
No.  Averageof Nat'l by Each Total 
Circulation Members Advertising Rate Member Amount _ 
10,000 to 20,000...... 2 06 @ $10.00 $60.00 $180.00 
20,000 to 50,000...... 8 085 @ 10.00 85.00 680.00 
50,000 to 100,000...... 2 16 @ 10.00 160.00 320.00 
100,000 to 200,000...... 4 205 @ 10.00 205,007 820.00. 
“CGT ANIES TIN Ci OUR: tay eredcere cetteriere isi eicte|ciclssais. so ats sbze-t on, fe eee $242,419.50 
$2,000.00 


It may interest members to know that careful computation develops that 
the advertising rate and the circulation show almost exactly the 
same curve, but an examination of all cases investigated has led your 
Board of Directors to the conclusion that the advertising rate is the 
more equitable and more stable basis for members with a circulation 
of more than 10,000, and one that is less open to argument. 
The above plan is submitted with the recommendation of your Board 
of Directors that it be adopted by the Convention. 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP MATTERS 
JOHN STEWART BRYAN, Chairman. 


Notice oF ProposeEpD AMENDMENTS TO 
THE By-Laws 


Pursuant to Section One of Article 
Twelve of the By-Laws, the Board of 
Directors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association hereby gives no- 
tice that at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, to be held Thursday, April 
22nd, 1926, at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City, it will recommend 
the following amendments to the By- 
Laws of the Association: 

(New Matter in Italics—Matter to be 
Deleted in Brackets.) 

Strike out Article III, Section 1-A, 
which reads as follows: 

[There shall be two classes of mem- 
bers, the first to be known as active mem- 
bers, who shall be entitled to receive all 
the bulletins and the full service of the 
Association; and the second. to be known 
as associate members, to be comprised 
of publishers of daily newspapers located 
in cities or towns of not over 40,000 
population, who shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the bulletins and service of the 
Association, but not the services of the 
Special Standing Committee other than 
the labor bulletins. Associate members 
may attend the conventions of the Asso- 
ciation, but shall have no vote. No pub- 
lisher who is now or has been a member 
of this Association or its predecessor, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, a New York business corpora- 
tion, at any time within the past ten 
years shall be eligible to membership as 
an associate member. Associate member- 
ship shall be only for one year from the 
date of election, but upon the expiration 
of his associate membershin each asso- 
ciate member shall be eligible to election 
as an active member without payment of 
further initiation fee.] 


E. H. Butler 
Geo. M. Rogers 


Chas. H. Taylor. 
T. R. Williams 


Strike out that portion of Article III, 
Section 2, enclosed within brackets. 

Methods of Admission: The method 
of admitting to membership shall be by 
an affirmative vote of at least two-thirds 
of the entire Board of Directors, [but 
members in good standing of American 


Newspaver Publishers Association, a 
New York business corporation, shall 


without formal application, payment of 
initiation fee or vote of admission, be- 
come members of this association upon 
signing these by-laws. ] 

Strike out that portion of Article VIII, 
Section 1, enclosed within brackets. 

General Obligations: |Each member 
shall be entitled to the bulletins and to 
the general service of the association and 
to the services of the association to assist 
in the settlement of differences between 
members and others and to protect mem- 
bers from irresponsible customers, to aid 
in the collection of accounts, and gener- 
ally for such other services as may be 
required from time to time not otherwise 
inconsistent with the laws under which 
this association is acting or the provisions 
of these by-laws. Each member shall be 
required to pay [an initiation fee upon 
admission to membership and to pay a 
further amount as annual dues, and] 
such other stated dues or assessments as 
the members may from time to time deem 
necessary and proper for the purposes of 
the association, and shall pay such other 
charges [or assessments] as mav be re- 
quired for any special service that may 
be rendered to the particular member. 

Strike out that portion of Article VITI. 
Section 2, enclosed within brackets, and 
insert matter in italics. 

[Initiation Fees.] Dues and - Assess- 
ments: Stubiect to change by the mem- 
bers, [the initiation fee, payable upon ad- 


mission to membership shall be $75 for 


active members, and $30 for associate 
members, and] the annual dues shall be: 
[$75 for active members and $30 for as- 
sociate members. The Board of Direc- 


its discretion, for such period as it may 


| 


see fit, waive the payment of initiation | 
fee or reduce the amount thereof upon | 
admission to membership of both active | 


and associate members] as follows: For 
members under 5,000 circulation $50; for 
members under 10,000 circulation $75; 
for members over 10,000 circulation, an 
assessment equal to $25 for each cent 
charged per line for national advertising, 
Annual dues shall be paid in three equal 
payments on the first days of January, 
May and September in each year. The 
[active] members shall have power to 
fix such further monthly dues or assess- 
ments to be paid by each [active] mem- 
ber of this Association in such manner 
that the same may be apportioned among 
the [active] members according to the 
number of typesetting or type-casting 
machines or other mechanical compositors 
owned or operated, or the product of 
which is used, by each [active] member. 
Such assessments may be made that the 
total amount thus collected together with 
annual dues, [initiation fees,] and other 
revenues shall be equal to the cost of 
issuing bulletins, rendering service for, 
to and between members, the general ex- 
penses of the Association, and the setting 
aside of such an amount from time to 
time for the payment of its debts, if any, 
and to provide against emergency ex- 
penses as the Board of Directors ‘shall 
from time to time determine. Subject to 
change by the [active] members, such 
additional dues to be paid by each [ac- 
tive] member shall be one dollar per 
month, payable on the first days of Jan- 
uary, May and September in each year, 
for each typesetting or type-casting ma- 
chine or other mechanical compositors 
owned or operated, or the product of 
which is used, by such member, Assess- 
ments, [fees] or charges for services spe- 
cial to any member shall be charged for 
in each instance as the Directors or offi- 
cers thereunto duly authorized may de- 
termine. 


| CONVENTION FLASHES | 


Two columns of South American news 
were printed in Spanish in the New York 
Herald Tribune April 19 in honor of 
the visiting Latin-American journalists. 
ts news was furnished by the United 

ress. 


Hearst executives attending the con- 
vention were guests of William Randolph 
Hearst at his Riverside Drive home on 
April 19 for a dinner and reception. 
About 75 were present. 


Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Association, was host at a private 
luncheon given at the Waldorf Apart- 
ments on April 21. Informal discussion 
of news problems of the United Press 
took place. 


Labor matters were discussed at a pri- 
vate luncheon April 20. Among those 
attending were Harvey J. Kelly, chair- 
man of the A. N. P. A. special standing 
committee; H. W. Flagg, executive sec- 
retary of the A. N. P. A. committee on 
open shop, and Wil V. Tufford, secretary 
of the Inland Daily Press Association. 


Tuesday was municipal day for the 
Latin-American editors visiting New 
York. After their arrival on ‘Monday 
evening and an informal smoker at the 
headquarters at the Commodore Hotel, 
the entire day April 20 was spent sight- 
seeing in Manhattan. 

After being received by Mayor Walker, 
the program included visits to the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the Hispanic Mu- 
seum, the Associated Press Luncheon, 
and a dinner at the Park Lane Hotel, 
where the publishers of the City of New 
York were hosts. 


i eh | 
tors may, however, from time to time in | 


Badttor Gernblisher for April. 24 1926 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


Executive and Main Sales Offices 


100 EAST FORTY -SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


(Pershing Square Building) 


A. R, Graustein, Pres. Owen Shepherd, Treas. 
Allen Curtis, Vice-Pres. F, G, Simos, Secy. 
Jos. L, Fearing, Vice-Pres, C. 0. Booth, Auditor 


Paper and pulp mills of the International Paper Company and its wholly-owned subsidiary companies: 


Glens Falls, Glens Falls, N. Y. Winnipiseogee, Franklin, N, H. Piercefield, Piercefield, N. Y, Woods Falls, Watertown, N. Y. 
Fort Edward, Fort Edward, N. Y, Livermore, Livermore Falls, Me. Solon, Solon, Me, 

Hudson River, Palmer, N. Y, Van Buren, Van Buren, Me, Bastrop, Bastrop, La. Herkimer, Herkimer, N, Y. 

Otis, Chisholm, Me, Montague, Turners Falls, Mass, Cadyville, Cadyville, N. Y. Ticonderoga, Ticonderoga, N. Y, 
Glen, Berlin, N, H, Lake George, Ticonderoga, N. Y, Riley, Riley, Me. Kipawa, Temiskaming, Quebec 
Niagara Falls, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Three Rivers, Three Rivers, Quebec Wilder, Wilder, Vt, Hawkesbury, Hawkesbury, Ontario 
Webster, Orono, Me, Gatineau, Gatineau, Quebec Building Milton, Milton, Vt, 


Hydro-electric plants of the International Paper Company: 


Sherman Island, N. Y. Cadyville, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


NEWSPRINT SULPHITE BOND 


SUPEROTO _ ENVELOPE 
KRAFT BOOK OFFSET 


GROUND-WOOD SPECIALTIES 


J. L. FEARING 


Vice President and Sales Manager 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 


R. C. TILDEN, F. B. SMIDT, J. V. MCNAMARA and J. P. PARSONS 


Assistant Sales Managers 


L. M. DAVIS 


Manager News Division 


Sales Agents as Follows: 


JOHN E. A. HUSSEY R. B. HARBISON W. E. MANSFIELD 
New England Sales Agent Western Sales Agent Atlanta Sales Agent 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


R. W. REMONT BROCK ROWLEY & SCHROFF 
Pittsburgh Sales Agent Philadelphia Representatives 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editor ‘& Publisher for April 24, 1926 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 


FOREST RESOURCES 


During the past year, your Committee 
on National Forest Resources has devoted 
its energies to two main lines of activity, 
i. e., the effort to secure more adequate 
Federal forestry appropriations and co- 
operation with other agencies in the pro- 
motion of American Forest Week April 
18-24, 1926. 

We participated in a hearing before the 
Director of the Budget on September 28 
last, emphasizing our support of the 
budget principle in government, and that 
as citizens and taxpayers we favored 
economy and tax reduction. We urged, 
however, the necessity of differentiating 
between true national economy and the 
so-called economy which makes a small 
present saving at the expense of large 
future losses. Failing to get the proposed 
increases in the Budget, we co-operated 
with the National Forestry Program 
Committee in submitting the following 
statement to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives: 

“Now that hearings are in progress 
upon the Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
for the next fiscal year, we wish to call 
your attention to the very great need that 
the amounts listed below should be al- 
lowed for the items indicated: 

Item, Amount, Authorized By 
Forest Acquisition, $3,000,000, Sec. 6, 

McNary-Clarke Law. 

Forest Fire Co-operation, $1,500,000, Sec. 

1-3, McNairy-Clarke Law. 

Fire Weather Service, $20,000, Act of 

Oct. 1, 1890. 

Forest Products Investigation, $574,000, 

Act of June 4, 1887. 

“The National Forestry Program Com- 
mittee is aware that the amounts herein 
specified exceed those in the Budget be- 
fore you, but we also know that this is 
due to pressure to reduce Budget totals 
and not to lack of merit or authorization 
for the modest sums requested. 

“Specifically : 

“An Allowance of $3,000,000 for forest 
purchases under the Weeks and McNary- 
Clarke laws is the figure recommended 
by the McNary Committee and also by 
the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion as the minimum under which this 
work, begun in 1911, can be carried for- 
ward efficiently, based upon availability 
of suitable areas, timberland prices, and 
the necessary organization for the job. 
The time is now. Delay means increased 
expenditure for the same or less result. 
Purchases under the Weeks Act to date 
have an appraised value greatly in ex- 
cess of cost and yield a yearly revenue 
greater than the administrative expense. 

“There should be no trifling with fire. 
The McNary-Clarke law authorizes up 
to $2,500,000 annually for co-operation 
with the states in forest protection. Peo- 
ple are flocking to the forests in increas- 
ing millions yearly, thus greatly increas- 
ing the hazards, while there is no 
diminution in the natural causes of fire. 
If there ever were a case of being ‘penny 
wise and pound foolish’ it is the state or 
nation which skimps its forest protection 
fund on the plea of economy. Burned 
forests yield no revenue. An average 
of nearly 50,000 forest fires and $20,000,- 
000 damage yearly is more than a cal- 
amity. It is a disgrace. 

“There are no fires in wet woods nor 
on rainy days. Fires may start by the 
dozen at other times. Accurate observa- 
tions and records of temperature, wind 
and moisture conditions in the forest will 
enable us to predict with much certainty 
the periods when fire precautions must be 
increased. The amount asked for this 
purpose is insignificant compared with the 
results to be obtained. 

“Ata meeting-of national character held 
in Washington in November, 1924, the 
President reviewed the entire forestry 
situation in the United States in masterly 
fashion and laid especial stress upon the 
great need for a reduction in forest waste. 
This is a public problem far exceeding 
the interest of any individual operator in 
the woods. Consumers are concerned as 
much as producers. Solution is possible 
only through prolonged and consistent 
technical research into the properties, 


treatment and uses of many species and a 
wide variety of forest products. The 
work is of such character that most of it 
can be successfully carried out nowhere 
except at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. We are not over- 
stating the situation therefore when we 
say that it is nothing but empty talk to 
hold meetings and discuss the importance 
of reducing forest waste unless this is 
followed by sufficient appropriations to 
make possible the studies without which 
forest waste cannot be checked. The 
amount asked for this purpose is exceed- 
ingly modest, and we are supplying de- 
tailed specifications therefor in a separate 
letter. This work ties in directly and 
practically with the conservation and 
standardization programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce which have had such wide- 
spread public approval. 

“We plead for the true economy of 
protection and full utilization of a great 
resource as against a mere dollar econ- 
omy which will eventually prove to be 
something far different. We know that 
less expenditures for these items than the 
small amounts asked for must inevitably 
result in greater expenditures later or in 
losses which cannot be compensated for. 
No solvent business man neglects to pro- 
tect his resources or fails to insure his 
assets against hazards. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is entrusted with leadership in 
the management of one of the greatest as- 
sets in America. Representing those who 
very largely pay the bills for such man- 
agement, we respectfully request that the 
full amount specified for each of those 
items be included in the Federal appro- 
priations for 1926-7.” 

The Agricultural Appropriation Bill as 
passed by the House carried increases for 
forestry items totaling $176,000 over the 
Budget, the most important of which was 
an additional $50,000 for co-operation with 
the states in forest fire prevention, mak- 
ing a total of $710,000 for this item. We 
cannot yet say what the action will be in 
the Senate. 

It is worth while to note that under 
the McNary-Clarke Law Federal ex- 
penditures for fire protection are con- 
tingent upon the soundness of the fire 
protection methods of each State and the 
co-operating agencies within the states. 
It behooves each of us to know definitely 
whether or not our own state is co- 
operating in this great work, and if so, 
that the requirements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are fully met. 

The total number of forest fires in the 
United States, excluding Alaska, in 1924, 
was 91,921; the area burned over 28,822,- 
735 acres; the loss a total of $38,128,426, 
and all this in a single year. 

In the administration of Sections 1-3 
of the Clarke-McNary Act the co-operat- 
ing parties have agreed that an equitable 
division of the cost of protecting State 
and private forest land is 50% by the pri- 
vate owners and 50% by the public—the 
latter represented by the States and Fed- 
eral Government. The amount of current 
appropriation of $660,000 enables the 
Government to meet only a little more 
than 7% of this cost in those states which 
qualify for the co-operation, or less than 
one-third of the part it should bear. There 
are five of the country’s most important 
timber-producing states in addition to sev- 
erat others of less importance which have 
yet to establish systems of forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression. Thirty-nine 
states contain a total of 375,000,000 acres 
of forest land including cut-over areas. 
At the present time less than one-half of 
this area is protected through Federal co- 
operation. Effective protection of the en- 
tire 375,000,000 is the most essential step 
in any policy of timber production. Much 
of this land contains young growth for 
future needs of industry when our present 
virgin stand is exhausted. 

More than 80 organizations, under the 
leadership of Honorable Frank O, Low- 
den, participated in the observance of 
American Forest Week, April 27-May 3, 
1925. The Proclamation by the President 
was followed by 23 State Proclamations 


and much co-operation was given by other 
states and localities. 

The printed and mimeographed ma- 
terial sent out from Washington by the 
Forest Week Committee, the Forest Serv- 
ice and the American Forestry Associa- 
tion aggregated nearly 450,000 copies. 
The Motion Picture Theatre Owners dis- 
tributed 10,000 special slides to an equal 
number of theatres. Pathé News gave 
space to the subject, Topics of the Day 
carried an extract from the Presidential 
Proclamation, and the Fox Film Com- 
pany made a special news release depict- 
ing the ravages of forest fires. Nearly 
every motion picture theatre was reached 
through these activities. Not less than 70 
radio messages were broadcast from sta- 
tions located in all regions. The news- 
papers and other publications gave abund- 
ant space to forest protection subjects and 
backed them up with countless editorials. 
In addition to all this, the participating 
organizations used their own effective 
means of carrying to their own members 
and to the public the message of forest 
protection. 

At a conference in Washington on Sep- 
tember 28 last, called by Governor Low- 
den, it was decided to organize American 
Forest Week on a permanent basis with 
a Board of Directors and an Executive 
Committee. Your Chairman was given a 
place on both these groups. 

American Forest Week this year is 
April 18-24, and for the first time United 
States and Canadian authorities have co- 
operated in emphasizing by every means 
of publicity the vital importance of pro- 
tecting the forests of North America for 
the use of the people of North America. 

Copies of the Proclamations of the 
President and the Governor-General of 
Canada, as well as concise editorial mat- 
ter entitled “Forest Facts,” have been 
mailed by the Chairman to each member. 

It is distinctly encouraging to note the 
substantial progress that is at last begin- 
ning to be made in the practice of forestry 
by the larger timberland owners of the 
country. Much helpful State legislation 
is also being enacted, and all interests 
concerned are working more harmonious- 


ly than ever before toward a common end 
—an adequate timber supply for the 
United States. We still have a long way 
to go and many years will pass before 
our goal is reached, because so much of 
the solution of the problem depends upon 
informed public opinion, in which we 
newspaper men have a great opportunity 
and responsibility. We are sure that you 
will all continue to do your part in this 
matter, not because of our obviously seltf- 
ish interest primarily, but because it is of 
such great national concern. 

Your Committee asks each and every 
one of you to discuss this matter thor- 
oughly in your editorial councils, with a 
view to keeping the public fully ac- 
quainted with the necessity of rehabilitat- 
ing our timber supply and preventing, 
before it is too late, the destruction of our 
forest legacy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. BAKEr, Chairman 
BENJAMIN H. ANTHONY 
R. R. McCormick 
Harry CHANDLER 


E. B. PIrer. 
Obituary 
OLNEY BENTON, editor and 


part owner of the Jackson (O.) 
Herald died at his home there after a 
brief illness. Mr. Benton assumed 
charge of the Herald about a year ago, 
coming from Huntington, W. Va. 


ArtHur H. CaLtaAHaM, 57 formerly 
editor of the Bremerton  (Wash.) 
American, died at the home of a friend 
in Clifton, Wash., April 3. He was 
formerly employed on_ the staffs of 
Seattle and Port Townsend papers. 

Tuomas Batura, 20, apprentice com- 
positor for the Detroit Free Press, died 
suddenly at his home in Detroit last 
week from heart disease. 

Mark H. Ptatstep,. 89, father of 
Mark R. Plaisted, advertising manager 
of the Springfield (Ill) State Journal, 
died April 14 after being bedfast six 
months. 


nection with travelling. 


THE PARIS OFFICE 


of 


International Service 


under the management of 


SYDNEY R. CLARK 


is now located at 
76 rue des PETITS CHAMPS 


The new juarters are larger and more convenient, 
and present increased facilities for planning tours 
in their entirety and rendering any service in con 


IN NEW YORK 
International Service 


is represented by 


BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL BUREAU 


303 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Atlanta Constitution . 
Atlanta Georgian . 
Atlanta Journal . 
Baltimore American . 
Boston American . 
Boston Globe . 

Bronx Home News. . 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle . 


Brooklyn Standard-Union ; 


Chicago American . : 
Chicago Daily News . 


Chicago Herald-Examiner : 


Chicago Tribune . 
Cincinnati Post . 


Christian Science Monitor ? 


Cleveland News . 


- Cleveland Plain Dealer is 


Cleveland Press . 
Davenport Times . : 
Dearborn Independent . 
Detroit News . : 
Detroit Free Press . 
Detroit Times . 

Erie Times . : 
Florida Times- Union ‘ 
Knickerbocker Press . 

La Lucha . : 
Los Angeles Examiner , 
Los Angeles Times . 
Louisville Courier- Journal . 
‘Miami Herald . 

Miami Daily News . 
Milwaukee Journal . et 
Minneapolis Daily News . 
Minneapolis Journal _. 


‘Minneapolis Tribune . 


Montreal Gazette . 
Montreal La Presse . 
Nebraska Farmer . 
Newark News . é ; 
New Bedford Morea eis 
New Bedford Standard . 
New Orleans Item . 

New York American . . 
New York Daily News . 
New York Journal . 
New York World . 
Oakland Tribune. . 
Omaha Daily News. . 
Omaha World-Herald . . 
Oregon Journal . 
Pawtucket Times . 
Philadelphia Inquirer . . 
Philadelphia Ledger Public . 
Philadelphia Record . 
Pittsburgh Press . 
Providence Journal . 

St. Paul Daily News. 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ‘ 


Scranton Times . 
Shreveport Times . 


Spokane Spokesman- Review! : 


Tampa Tribune . Ac 
Toronto Mail & Empire . 
Toronto Star. . Aine 
Washington Herald . 
Washington News . 
Washington Star . 
Washington Times . 
Wichita Eagle . 


Partial List of Newspapers 
Using White Trucks 


. Atlanta, Ga. 

. .Atlanta, Ga. 

. Atlanta, Ga. 

. Baltimore, Md. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. . Boston, Mass. 
. New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, II. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

; Erie, Pa. 
“Jacksonville, Fla. 
Albany, N. Y. 

. 4 Havana, Cuba 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Miami, Fla. 

. Miami, Fla. 
Siiiwaukers Wis. 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York City 
New York City 

New York City 
New York City 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Tampa, Fla. 

. Toronto, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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Dependable and Speedy 
Delivery Equipment is 


a Circulation Builder 


INE WSPAPERS must have dependable, speedy and eco- 
nomical delivery equipment. Competition compels it. 
Scores of the leading newspapers of the United States and 
Canada have standardized on White Trucks. They buy 
W hites year after year. They don’t guess. They know truck 
value. They know that Whites are circulation builders. 


Daily, when the presses of the great newspapers of thecountry 
start to run on their main editions, millions of papers must 
be delivered by motor truck to corner newsboys, news stands, 
main relay points and out going trains. To do this as quickly 
and economically as possible is the daily sales problem of a 
newspaper. 


Such demands call for the kind of dependability that is built 
into White Trucks. 


Let us send you free the 1926 White Roll Call listing 
961 concerns in all lines of business operating 35,755 
Whites in fleets of ten or more. Address Room 53 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Your Radio Committee has held no 
general meetings during 1925 nor during 
the early months of 1926. Up to the first 
of April, 1926, there were no critical or 
unusual problems arising which have re- 
quired the joint action of the newspaper 
publishers as a separate group. However, 
on April 4, 5, 6 and 7, the Radio Com- 
mittee was represented in Washington at 
a meeting of the National Association 0 
Broadcasters and at the hearings on the 
Dill-Vestal Bill which proposes a change 
in the copyright law to bring it up-to-date 
so that radio may be included with the 
phonograph and player piano as a means 
of mechanical reproduction of music. 

At these meetings the Washington 
Representative of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Elisha 
Hanson, was also present, not only to 
protect the interests of the publishers 
with respect to changes in the copyright 
law but also to lend the support of the 
A_N. P. A. to the broadcasters in their 
plea for modernization of the Copyright 
Act. 

The most important phase of radio 
broadcasting at the time this report is 
being prepared is the crying need for 
legislation for the control of radio. The 
control of radio comes under two head- 
ings: 

First, the control of the stations them- 
selves. 

Second, the control of the material 
needed by radio stations for broadcasting. 

An effort to remedy the situation, i. e., 
control of broadcasting, has been made by 
the introduction of the White Bill in the 
present session of Congress. The White 
Bill has made a successful trip through 
the House and is now waiting in the Sen- 
ate, where it is feared that indifference or 
the lack of understanding may cause its 
defeat. 

The second phase (i. e., the control of 
the material needed by broadcasting sta- 
tions) has to do with the long fight be- 
tween the broadcasters and the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. This organization controls 90% 
of the music in the so-called “popular” 
class and a great deal of music in the 
“classical” group. It is such music as 
this that makes possible the existence of 
broadcasting stations. The A. S.C. A. Pa 
it was disclosed in the hearings, is an 
organization controlled by a selfi-perpetu- 
ating Board of Directors of whom twelve 
are publishers, six are authors and six 
are composers. This Board of Directors 
has vested most of its powers and func- 
tions upon a triumvirate headed byt Ea C: 
Mills, General Manager of the ASG 
ASR: 

The organization does not compensate 
composers in accordance with the use to 
which their selections are put. Their pay- 
ments are based on a classification of 
membership in the Association, the pref- 
erential classes being paid more than the 
others, regardless of the extent to which 
their music is used. For example, there 
are composers in Class A who have not 
written any popular compositions within 
the last five years. Yet, these men may 
receive a compensation through their 
membership in the organization greatly 
in excess of the compensation given to a 
composer of an exceedingly popular song, 
in a lower class. Your Radio Committee 
is interested in the situation because of 
the iron grip which the A. S. C. A. PR. 
has, not only upon its membership but 
also upon broadcasting stations, and be- 
cause of the policy of increasing fees 
from year to year, to the broadcasting 
stations, and also because of the fact that 
obtaining a license from the AS) Gaeatoee 
does not constitute full protection to the 
broadcasters, because there is no pro- 
tection for copyright infringement on 
numbers which are not under the control 
of the A. S. C. A. P. 

For violation of the copyright by a 
broadcaster of a number not controlled 
by the A. S. C. A. P., the broadcaster 
is liable to a damage of $250 for each 
infringement. To provide full protection 
for broadcasters and to secure for the in- 
dividual composers an adequate compensa- 
tion, two bills were introduced, one in the 
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e 
Senate by Senator Dill of Washington 
and the other in the House by Congress- 
man Vestal of Indiana, both of which 
are the same. These bills provide that 
the owner of a copyright shall have the 
right to prohibit his selection from being 
put on the air, but that in the event of 
permitting one station to broadcast a se- 
lection, other stations shall have the priv- 
ilege of using the composition, providing 
a fee is paid for each broadcasting of the 
composition. 

In offering the bill, the broadcasters did 
not fix the rate, stating their willingness 
to let any tribunal place maximum sums 
for stations of varying powers. ‘The posi- 
tion of the broadcasters is so equitable 
that your Radio Committee, after studying 
the matter, came to the conclusion that in 
the interests of the 132 newspapers of the 
nation who are engaged in broadcasting 
in one form or another, this bill should be 
supported. 

Accordingly, a representative of the 
Radio Committee appeared before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on _Pat- 
ents, presided over by Senator William 
M. Butler of Massachusetts, and read a 
report which was incorporated in the rec- 
ords of the proceedings. The statement 
which was presented was an extract of a 
preliminary report of your Radio Com- 
mittee and is as follows: 

“One of the most important matters 
pertaining to radio which affects the in- 
terests of publishers is the proposal to re- 
vise the copyright law to bring reproduc- 
tion of musical compositions by radio 
within the scope of the ‘mechanical re- 
production’ clause and to fix a stated 
maximum fee for the use of musical com- 
positions by radio broadcasting stations. 

“The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers is actively fght- 
ing this proposal, which is contained in 
a bill introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Dill of Washington. The A. S. C. 
A. P. apparently realizes that when and 
if the proposal becomes operative it will 
lose the support of the individual com- 
posers inasmuch as payment would be 
made directly to the copyright proprietor 
for the use of the composition. The logic 
of those supporting the measure is sound 
and their position is so apparently fair 
that the A. S. C. A. P. is trying every 
means possible to block the bill. I under- 
stand that the A. S. C. A. P. have by 
subtle means conveyed the impression that 
a revision of the Copyright Act would 
endanger the interests of newspaper pub- 
lishers, because it would establish a prece- 
dent for the fixing of maximum fees 
which one may receive for the use of his 
copyright works. Denial of this is made 
by the broadcasters and in reply the music 
interests threaten to tear the whole sub- 
ject wide open and to compel a revision 
of the entire law, making its provisions 
more in their favor than at present by 
marshalling their strength to knock out 
the ‘mechanical reprodtiction’ clause, 
which in turn would disturb the entire 
music industry. 

“Altogether it is a difficult problem, but 
one which should be courageously faced 
by the publishers. The situation is rapid- 
ly growing worse. Station WLS was 
levied a fee of $2,500 for the current 
year for the privilege of using A. S. C. 
A. P. music under rather drastic condi- 
tions. Your Committee is told that WQJ 
is to be assessed a similar sum and 
WEBH, because of newspaper connec- 
tions, was let out of $1,600. WJJD is 
fighting the assessment, which is said to 
be $2,000. That station claims to be an 
educational institution broadcaster, be- 
cause of its Mooseheart ownership, but 
the A. S. C. A. P. demands a review of 
advertising contracts. The fees charged 
this year may be boosted next year. At 
WEBH’s rate they are paying about 35 
cents a number. WMAQ, which broad- 
casts very little popular music, is paying 
at the rate of 20 cents per number. WLS 
will be paying about 50 cents a number. 

“Tn view of the aggressive and incon- 
sistent attitude taken by the American 
Society, I recommend that the publishers 
in the A. N. P. A. endorse the proposed 

(Continued on page 128) 
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ILLINOIS - 


.. The center of the 
nation’s business... 


The largest stores and commercial enter- 
prises are located here—the center of the 
Nation’s commerce. 


Illinois is the great shopping center, not 
only for this State but for many of the 
adjoining states. 


Many advertisers consider [Illinois of 
premier importance in their sales and 
advertising campaigns and the daily papers 
of this great state are used to carry the 
story of their products to the consumer. 


You can reach the buyer in the most 
direct way through the daily papers. 


Rates Rates 
for for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
*Aurora Beacon-News .......-..+> (E) 18,075 -06 06 


{+Chicago Herald & Examiner....(M) 349,209 55 55 
t;Chicago Herald & Examiner..... (S) 1,050,373 1.10 1.10 


*7tChicago Daily Journal......... (E) 123,771 26 24 
**Evanston News Index........... (E) 6,729 04 04 
**Freeport Journal-Standard ...... (E) 9,613 045 045 
t+Joliet Herald News............- (E) 19,446 06 06 
7}+Mattoon Journal Gazette........ (E) 5,712 .03 03 
*Moline Dispatch) ...cers. side secre (E) 11,193 045 .045 
**Monmouth Daily Review Atlas... (E) 5,416 035 =.035 
**Peoria Star ....... (S) 22,497..(E) 29,874 075 .06 
*Rock Island Argus...........+..- (E) 11,248 045 045 
**Waukegan Daily Sun........... (E) 5,213 03 03 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
*Government Statement, March 31, 1925 
++Government Statement, September 30, 1925 
**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1926 

+tiGovernment Statement, March 31, 1926 
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Read what they tell 
their friends about the 
Single Melting System 


Why Melt Your Metal Twice to Use it Once? 


Extracts from Letters to Their Friends 


THE OMAHA (NEBR.) DAILY NEWS—Have been 
using the Monomelt System for about 18 months and 
find it very satisfactory. We are able to maintain an 
even temperature in our metal, thus eliminating the 
chance of burning out the tin. We receive very little 
dross. 


THE COLDWATER (MICH.) DAILY REPORTER— 
Since Monomelts have been in operation we have in- 
creased the efficiency of the composing department, get 
better slugs and metal does not depreciate as fast. We 
can heartily recommend them. 


THE OLEAN (N. Y.) TIMES—The process of remelt- 
ing and pigging destroys the finer qualities in the metal. 
Before installing Monomelt we had to replace the tin 
in our metal several times a year. Since using the 
Monomelt System metal has not needed any toning 
whatever. 


THE MACON (GA.) DAILY TELEGRAPH—Mono- 
melts are most satisfactory. Save one melting of metal, 
a lot of time of the operator and keeps the metal in 
excellent shape. I am very glad you insisted that we 
make complete installation. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) TRIBUNE—AII our 30 
Linotypes are equipped with Monomelts. Operators 
have increased their production considerably and slugs 
are better. We would not think of going back to the 
old way. 


EVANSVILLE (IND.) PRESS—The type face in our 
printed pages is now more uniform and we have not 
had a single claim for any readjustment for dim print 
in an advertisement due to a low line since the Mono- 
melts were put on. Reduced amount of dross and elim- 
ination of labor cost in pigging metal alone would justify 
installation. 


THE GARY (IND.) POST-TRIBUNE—Glad to say that 
both foreman and machinist are very enthusiastic about 
Monomelts. Previously they were both opposed to the 
installation. This is about as good a recommendation 
as the Monomelt could have. 


THE CHAT, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Monomelts are un- 
qualified success. We have eight of them in use for over 
two years and would not think of installing another 
Linotype without a Monomelt. Get better slugs and 
practically 90% of our remelting troubles are eliminated. 


The Monomelt Single Melting System Saves Time, Labor, Metal and Money 


Produces better type faces 
Produces more solid slugs 
Eliminates metal furnace 


OM 50% less labor operations 
v 75% less metal drossage 
PsLUG FEEDERS 10% more production 


IT CLEANS AS IT MELTS 
2000 in use—Both Gas and Electric Models 


Manufactured by 


PRINTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


4591-93 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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revision of the Copyright Act.” 

In regard to the White Bill, the ques- 
‘tion now is not so much whether the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be given con- 
trol, but whether the Federal Government 
shall have any control of radio. The au- 
thority of the Secretary of Commerce has 
been challenged by the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration which, without authority from 
the Department, began broadcasting on a 
wave length of 329 meters which had been 
reserved for a Canadian station. This so- 
called “piracy” will be passed upon in the 
Federal Courts within a few days, it is 
expected. According to a spokesman of 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment would rather lose the case and 
get remedial legislation than win the case 
and not get legislation passed in the form 
of the White Bill. 

While there is some criticism of the 
White Bill, on the grounds that it vests 
great power in a Cabinet Officer, many 
experts regard the enactment of a radio 
control bill as the first step toward the 
eventual establishment of a “Communica- 
tions Commission” which will have juris- 
diction over all forms of communication, 
including Telephones, Telegraph, Wire- 
less Telephony and Radio Telephony. 

A bill which would place radio control 
under a National Commission composed 
of three persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent was introduced in the Senate on 
April 14 by Senator Borah of Idaho. 

Though these legislative matters appear 
of primary importance at this time, a 
thorough analysis of the radio situation 
shows that broadcasting in 1925 has had 
a tendency toward standardization along 
very definite lines. With the recent ruling 
of the Department that hereafter no in- 
crease in the number of licenses will be 
permitted in the areas where the Depart- 
ment has ruled there are already too many 
difficulties of divided time and interfer- 
ence, the problems of the newspaper 
broadcasters become largely local ones. 
In this local competition, there seems to 
be a recognition of the fact that the talent 
used must be improved. In the early 
days, it was sufficient merely to have 
something to listen for, but now the radio 
audience is demanding a higher type of 
program. 

In mid-summer, Atwater Kent, a manu- 
facturer of radio apparatus, added stim- 
ulus to the thought of high grade pro- 
grams by providing for the weekly broad- 
casting of a series of concerts in which 
only the highest type of artists would take 
part. To date these programs have in- 
cluded such artists as Schumann-Heink, 
Anna Case, Reinald Werrenrath, Frieda 
Hempel, Jeritza and other celebrities. 

Inasmuch as these artists are available 
in only a few cities of the country, 
chain broadcasting has been developed 
to a great extent, but, more important 
from the standpoint of publishers who 
are interested in radio, is the fact that 
radio programs without compensation to 
the artists will come to be regarded as 
distinctly amateurish and below the grade 
required by the public. Since there has 
been no practical way suggested by which 
the radio public may pay for its enter- 
tainment and also in view of, the fact 
that there is no scarcity of advertisers 
who are willing to hire skilled artists 
for the sake of building good-will for 
a trade-mark or product, it is apparent 
there will be no attempt made to collect 
directly from the public. 


Therefore, newspapers interested in 
broadcasting are placed in direct com- 
petition with commercial stations sell- 


ing time to advertisers who are able to 
provide the highest type of entertain- 
ment. Unless newspaper broadcasters 
meet that competition they will not be 
heard because the radio audience will be 
listening to the musical entertainment 
rendered by famous artists. 

This brings about a rather unique sit- 
uation since in effect it sets up a new 
medium of competition for the news- 
poner unless advertisers are educated to 
i ‘anger of unbalanced advertising 
sce-edules in the use of the radio media. 


Editor. 


Broadcasting by advertisers is generally 
charged to advertising appropriations. It 
might be argued that such deductions 
from advertising appropriations would 
cut down the amount of newspaper ad- 
vertising. : 

However, advertisers should be shown 
the necessity of maintaining their present 
published advertisements to back up 
their radio broadcasting to derive full 
benefit from their participations in radio. 


A demonstration of this may be seen 
from the fact that Chicago listeners 


have no idea as to the identity of the 
“Happiness Boys” because they do not 
associate the word ‘Happiness’ with 
candy as is done in New York because 
there is no “Happiness Candy” adver- 
tising in Chicago. 

There is an increasing number of 
newspaper stations broadcasting adver- 
tising matter and receiving remunera- 
tion for it. This subject should be dis- 
cussed at the Convention. There is good 
evidence on both sides of this question. 
Competition may force newspaper broad- 
casters to follow suit to profect their 
interest in radio if not their advertising 
columns. 

Another important aspect of radio is 
the policy of retrenchment on the part 
of the Department of Commerce in re- 
spect to the number of broadcasting sta- 
tions. There are approximately one 
hundred stations broadcasting now on 
what are known as Class B wave lengths. 
For the most part these stations share 
time and hence there is no confusion 
for the radio listeners. 

Below the Class B wave band, from 
200 to 280 meters, there are approxi- 
mately 350 broadcasting stations, on one 
wave length alone there are 26 stations, 
which has made that wave band a place 
of squeals and howls. 

The policy of the Department of Com- 
merce is that stations on these lower 
wave lengths must regard themselves 
as local stations. The Department also 
has taken the stand that it has no more 
wave lengths to give out and there have 
been no new applications granted for 
several months. Applications continue to 
pour in with the result that there are 
now about 325 applications pending. 

If this position is maintained by the 
Department of Commerce, those stations 
in the B wave lengths have an appre- 
ciated value unless the failure of Legis- 
lative control and the loss of the suit 
against the Department destroy the value 
of wave lengths entirely. Incidentally, 
most of the stations owned and operated 
by newspapers are class B stations. 

A new invention which was reported 
recently I mention here because, if it 
proves a success, it is likely to have a 
very serious effect upon the commercial 
value of broadcasting stations. The inven- 
tor claims this device permits the separa- 
tion of two or more stations on the same 
wave length. It sounds incredible, but 


MODEL 26 


“best buy we have made” 


“In reply to your letter of Jan. 
8th asking us how we like our new 
26 we must say that it is a wonder- 
ful machine. We could not and 
would not do without it. It is the 
best buy we have made. 

“The splendid service you gave 
us in installing it and the way you 
took care of it is a real pleasure to 
do business with your company.” 


Republicas. Printing Company 
“7 Mason City, Iowa 
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demonstration has apparently proved 
it possible. Science has been familiar 
with the characteristics of harmonics and 
amplitude but the inventor claims the 
discovery of a “3rd dimension” of radio. 
The invention, which depends upon the 
mechanical precision with which appa- 
ratus may be constructed, makes possible 
house to house telephony but more im- 
mediately it would make possible the 
operation of thousands of radio stations, 
within the existing radio channels. The 
addition of more stations would depre- 
ciate the value of existing stations be- 
cause there are that many more stations 
to be listened to and hence there are 
fewer members of each station’s radio 
audience. If nothing comes of this new 
principle immediately it is safe to say 
that the further development of the 
science will have an increasing effect 
upon the status of radio broadcasters. 
Radio has by no means reached its full 
scientific development and we are deal- 
ing with situations today which may be 
“entirely changed tomorrow. 

Since the report of last year to the 
A. N. P. A. there have been few out- 
standing events in. radio broadcasting. 
However, the three most important de- 
velopments have been the successful use 
of short wave transmission, the increase 
in power with the inauguration of two 
50 kilowatt stations, WGY and WJZ, 
and the general tendency on the part of 
all broadcasters to increase power. 

In 1925 there were 195 broadcasters 
with power of 500 watts or more, which 
represents an increase of 64 stations over 
those using 500 watts or more in 1924. 

A further report on the activities in 
the radio industry as it affects newspaper 


CONVENTION CLOSE-UP . 


Frank E. Tripp, general manager, 
Gannett Newspapers Inc., finds what 
to buy in the columns of EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER’S © Pre - Convention 


Number. 
broadcasters would have to include a 
technical discussion of many subjects 


with which it is assumed those having 
a vital interest are already familiar. — 

The Radio Conference at Washington 
in 1925 did not require the joint action 
of your Radio Committee in any formal 
way. The conference was attended by 
many newspaper broadcasters and it was 
found practicable to join with the best 
of the commercial stations in meeting 
the problems presented there. 


Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. Strong, Chairman; Amon G. Carter, 
E. B. Piper, Louis Hannoch, Elzey Roberts, J. 
R. Knowland, H. S. Scott, W. H. Pettibone, I. 
L. Stewart, Rowe Stewart. 


SCHOOL 


IN CHURCH 
ADVERTISING 


— Don't tail to attend — 


Eminent men will discuss 
church advertising methods at 
the departmental sessions of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
convention in Philadelphia, June 


19-24, 1926. 


One advertising expert will 
demonstrate and explain actual 
samples of church advertising 


copy. 


Time has been set aside, also, 
for an open forum when there 
will be opportunity for questions 


and answers. 


Make your reservations early! 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF VIVIAN VANITY 
No. 1—“Introducing Vivian Vanity” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1926. Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. 


Vivian Vanity of unknown parentage She was adored by Carl Brink, multi-millionaire and humanitarian, and by Norman She longed for romance and dreamed of 
and hard childhood of poverty possessed Dix, who had loved her for years, With a gift for designing, she had become a moonlit castle walls and strange, beautiful 
a rare charm and manner, style authority and owned an exclusive gown salon. scenes of some other life, 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, INC. 


MALCOLM WHEELER-NICHOLSON, President 


“THE MOST ORIGINAL AND ARTISTIC FEATURES IN AMERICA’, 


“The Adventures of Vivian Vanity” 


The First Serial Story for Women Told in Newspaper Strips 
Clean, Beautifully Drawn, Thrillingly Told. Will attract Women Readers. 
Territory for 42 Newspapers now closed including New York, Philadelphia and Washington 


If you want to get away from the trite and banal; if you 
want to enlist the absorbed attention of every woman in your 
community ; in other words—if you want to strike a new 
note in woman’s page offerings — 


Send a Telegram to 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, Inc. 


MALCOLM WHEELER-NICHOLSON, President 
373—4th Avenue New York, N. Y. 


THE ADVENTURES OF VIVIAN VANITY 
No. 3—“‘The Strangers Again”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Copyright 1926. Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. 
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her box sat the two strangers of the afternoon. 
that night. She went with Carl Brink and friends and was pointed out by In anot 1 : ing n 

Vivian, enjoved the’ opera ha Fiaow ea gown designer whom rumor had it would one day be the multi- They were more interested in Vivian than in the opera, 
millionaire’s wife. Unconscious of the interest her appearance created, she let the music enchant her 

as it always did. 
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| Press in Early Days An Organ of Church and State, and in 


Fear of Both When It Began to Break Shackles of 


Authority 


By VIRGILIO RODRIGUEZ BETETA 


Executive Member, Press Congress of the 


World, 


Pan American Congress of Journalists 


THE first printing press in Spanish the 18th century dawned all of the Spanish 


America, and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was in Mexico, the second one in 
Peru, the third one in Guatemala. The 
first newspaper was printed in Mexico, the 
second one in (Guatemala, the third one in 
Peru. 

When our first newspapers appeared, 
_the journalism of the world was still in 
an embryonic state. Only in England 


-The Spectator, The Review, The Cham- 


pion, The True Patriot and other smalier 
political publications had showed a way 
of innovation and character. But gen- 
erally, the journalism was far from being 
what it came to be at the time of the 
French Revolution. .To synthesize the 
situation, let us repeat the words of Mr. 
DePratt at the Congress of Carlsbad: the 
newspapers were in the hands of very 
poorly informed compilers with relation 
to public interests in Europe, and also of 
correspondents as poor as the newspapers, 
and always fearful of the authorities. 

The first newspaper printed in the 
Spanish colonies was La Gazeta de 
Mexico, and near after La Gazeta de 
Guatemala, between the years 1694 and 
1729. At that time the only cities of 
North America with a newspaper were 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Towards the middle of the 18th century 
there appeared the first gazette in Peru 
and successively in Cuba, Colombia and 
Ecuador. Towards the beginning of the 
next century, El Telegrafo Mercantil in 
Argentina, La Gaceta del Cabo in Hayti, 
La Estrella del Sur in Uruguay and La 


‘Gaceta de Caracas in Venezuela also ap- 


‘peared. These were the only colonial 
newspapers. The others printed after had 
altogether a political and revolutionary 


Character, in the struggle for independ- 


ence. The newspapers in the Spanish 
colonies contrary to those in the English 


‘ colonies obeyed an official initiative as a 


general rule. In the English colonies, the 
printer used to print news he thought of 
public interest, but in our colonies the 
authorities gathered the news to be 
printed. This line of conduct was, of 
course, exerted only on the first Gazettes, 
and not so on those which flourished. at 
the end of the 18th century, in which we 
find a notable progress as they followed 
the example of the Peruvian newspaper, 
El ‘Mercurio. Being then newspapers 


' with an individual initiative and marking 


the transition between the anodyne jour- 
nalism, with which the colonies began, 
and the revolutionary, which contributed 
to the winning of their independence. In 
the first Gazettes the Editor and Redactor 
was the printer himself, under the direc- 
tion of the authorities. The style was 
monotonous and its content like a litany. 
Homages to the two authorities, the civil 
and the ecclesiastical, filled all the space; 
news of interests seldom appeared. But 
those who can read between the lines can 


_ comprehend the pulsation of the hours, 


and the chronicles are invaluable to recon- 
struct history. Slowly, and without the 
newspaper man noticing it, he began to 
gain his liberty from the authorities, and 
wrote by his own accord until the end of 
the 18th century. 
Kk ox x 
The Gazettes then were not satisfied 
with publication of loose notices and 
rumors. They began to confront the na- 
tional problems, of course taking care not 
to interfere with the ways of the Church, 
nor to discuss the majesty of the author- 
ities, but their writings tended more and 
‘ more to waken public interest. 
In order to attain to independent jour- 
nalistic life the printers and the newspaper 
‘men had to become heroes. They appear 
: to any one who dissects history, as patient 
Hercules holding in their sinewy hands 
the intellectual life of the colonies. As 


colonies had their own press. But this 
was because the initiative of the highest 
authorities, sometimes the civil and some- 
times the ecclestiastical. This was the 
main reason why they were compelled to 
discuss mainly all the happenings of 
Church or Government. Law was very 
strict; nobody could sell, buy, import, and 
much less write without a license. Prac- 
tically not a word could be written on any 
matter not strictly religious. 


In Guatemala a clergyman wrote a vol- 
ume of history, and notwithstanding the 
fact that ecclesiastical affairs were the 
main subject, it took him almost four 
years to obtain a license to publish the 
book. This situation was not exclusive to 
the Spanish colonies. The illustrious 
Catholic monarchs, King Fernando and 
Queen Isabel of Spain, had decreed the 
most liberal law governing the press at 
that time through Europe. But slowly 
and in accordance with the general spirit 
of the hour that liberty became narrow. 
In England a revolution was necessary to 
abolish the Star Camera, whose main 
object was to carry on a destructive and 
obstinate war against writers. The French 
Parliament had to fight stubbornly to 
restrict the effects of the Francis the 
First edict, in which the gallows was the 
penalty asked for the printers. 

For the exertion of penalties and their 
exaggeration the authorities, and mainly 
the Inquisition, were responsible. The 
writers of the Guatemalan Gazette were 
judged twice by the Inquisition on ac- 
count of certain articles on freedom of 
commerce. It must be stated, neverthe- 
less, that in many instances, the same 
authorities took on their side the protec- 
tion of the press and the newspapers. 

In the United States there were some 
wealthy printers; ours were always ex- 
tremely poor. Paper, ink and printing 


types used to constitute always to them 
their everlasting nightmare. In the United 
States, 
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notwithstanding the fact that 


and Delegate for Guatemala to First 
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paper was imported from Europe, it was 


possible to manufacture it at home. 
Newspaper men occasionally need to have 
an interest in paper manufacture. Among 
us, paper had to be bought directly from 
Spain, and the maritime connections were 
not frequent, especially in times of war. 
And so the editor of the Guatemalan 
Gazette told his readers that a very fine 
press consigned to him was detained at 
Havana for two years then, but that, un- 
less the pirates seized it, he was to have 
it soon. Struggling against all these ob- 
stacles our men were never dismayed. A 
monk, in Central American provinces, 
found out his way to manufacture a press 
with his own hands, also ink and wooden 
types ; another printer, towards the middle 
of the 18th century in Guatemala, suc- 
ceeded in the most satisfactory manner in 
the manufacture of his own type, which 
permitted him to save the expenses on im- 
porting it. In all the Spanish colonies 
the efforts were greater than the difficul- 
ties; the majority of the works produced 
by the first prints of Hispanic America, 
compare favorably with the best produced 
in Europe. In Mexico, Guatemala and 
Peru a large number of photogravures 
developed. Some works were published, 
consisting of two or more volumes of 
300 pages in folio, each book filled with 
photogravures, fancy covers and colored 
ornamentations. 

The struggle for independence gave a 
new direction to Spanish American 
journalism. The revolutionary verb set 
on fire those wonderful pages. Among 
the most noteworthy periodicals of that 
epoch, was EI Amigo de la Patria, pub- 
lished in Guatemala by Jose Cecilio del 
Valle, called “el sabio,” meaning not only 
the scientist, but the real wise man. None 
of the newspapers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as far as we know, analyzed so 
well the evils and wrongs that afflicted the 
colonial system in America. And the 
more remarkable, contrary to the journal- 
ists of the age, El Amigo de la Patria 
paid very much attention to the errors of 
the economic order. Nobody stated better 
the economical problems of the New 
World. Even the federation of natiotis 
he proposed, had its foundations in essen- 
tially economical factors. 

The journalism of the century of the 
independence was principally a political 
and a doctrinarian one. Economics and 
finances were unfortunately neglected. A 
journalist was generally first of all a 
homilist or a dogmatizer for his ideas, a 
supporter of the past or of a great revolu- 
tionist. 


When President Coolidge addressed the First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists—Dean Walter Williams sits at the right. 


Latin America has newspapers that are 
already institutions. The oldest ones are 
as follows, two in Brazil, Journal do 
Pernambuco and Journal do Commerso, 
have attained more than 100 years. El 
Mercurio, of Santiago, Chile, will cele- 
brate its centennial next year. La Prensa, 
of Buenos Aires, Argentine, established 
in 1869 and La Nacion, in the same cap- 
ital, two years later, crown gloriously the 
Latin American Press. Among other 
famous papers in Latin America are at 
present, Excelsior and El Universal, of 
Mexico, the Diario de la Marina, one of 
the oldest and more important daily 
papers in Latin America, El Heraldo, also 
of Cuba and El Comercio of Peru. The 
oldest paper in Central America, is El 
Diario de Centro-America, which will at- 
tain its half centennial in 1930. 


Following is a brief resumé of Latin 
American journalism in the 19th century. 


Among Miranda’s pioneers were two 
type composers who printed La Gaceta de 
Caracas, Oct. 24, 1806. This is the first 
of the many periodicals that have since 
offered their welcoming pages to the Ven- 
ezuelan writers. 


In Chile, Eusebio Lillo, became inter- 
ested in politics, supporting the ideas of 
Francisco Bilbao, and edited El Amigo del 
Pueblo (note how the title El Amigo is 
so often in the first pages of Latin Amer- 
ican journalism as taken from the French 
revolutionist’s name L’Ami du Peuple), 
helping the liberal insurrection in 1851. 
The brothers Domingo and Justo Arteaga 
were constantly associated in journalism. 
They contributed to the literary activity 
in 1859 by establishing La Semana. 
Several years later they brought out El 
Charivari and La Interna del Diablo, 
comical and satirical periodicals. This 
marked a new vein in Chilean journalism. 

In 1829, the Conservatives returned to 
power in Chile, under the presidency of 
Joaquin Prieto and his prime minister 
Diego Portales. They invited Andres 
Bello, secretary of the Venezuelan Lega- 
tion in London and a close friend. of 
Chilean minister in London Irisarri, a 
Guatemalan, to Chile and entrusted to him 
the editership of the government organ 
El Araucano, a position Bello held for 20 
vears. Bello is considered as the father 
of literature in Latin America and he 
was the author of the Civil Code of Chile, 
the first of its kind existing in Latin 
America. 

Though born in Chile, Camilo Enriquez, 
another famous editor, was educated in 
Peru, His militant “serfrion” on the 
anniversary of North American Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1811, was such an able 
argument in favor of the revolution that 
even in Buenos Aires (now the capital of 
Argentine) it was ordered printed for 
distribution. The mental attitude of a 
large portion of the better elements of the 
people, especially the clergy, was so Op- 
posed to the revolution that Enriquez de- 
termined stand in favor possessed great 
importance. As the intellectual champion 
of his party he was made the editor ot 
La Aurora de Chile, founded as its orgall. 
The first issue appeared Feb. 13, 1812. 
On July 4 Enriquez uttered from its col- 
umns the first cry for independence. 

Above we mentioned the name of 
Irisarri. He was a Guatemalan who 
worked for the journalism of all Latin 
America. No more famous name Caf 
be quoted when speaking of Pan-Amet- 
ican Journalism. In 1820 Irisarri started 
with Andres Bello the publication in Lon- 
don of El Censor Americano. From there 
Andres Bello took the idea of his 
Biblioteca Americana, which soon was sus- 
pended. Money to pay for such a publica 
tion even though well received in South 
America, was slow and difficult to obtain. 

How not to remember Irisarri when 
speaking of Andres Bello? And how not 
to remember him when speaking of Latin 
American journalism in the early days? 

In Argentine the monthly La Biblioteca 
was edited during two years by Paul 
Groussauc, librarian of the Argentine 
Library in Buenos Aires. ‘He contributed 
the discussion of knowledge concerning 
early Argentine literature. 

After the fall of Rosas, and the estab- 
lishment of General Urquiza, Ascasubi, 
the Aniceto el Gallo, printed the unitary 

(Continued on page 134) 
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WHEN NEWSPAPER MEN TALK PRESSES 
ONE NAME ALWAYS STANDS PARAMOUNT 


R.HOE& CO Ic etonpoy 


NAMEPLATE may be a 
manufacturer’s coat-of-arms, con- 
scientiously developed through the 
years—or it may mean so many 
loose letters of no significance. 
The HOE name on a piece of 
Printing Machinery is the signature 
of a manufacturer who has con- 
tinuously anticipated the needs of 
newspaper printing throughout the 
full century’s life of the metal- 
made printing press. 


a hundred years and more of 
master workmanship, the best 
available materials, sturdiest con- 
struction, and the constant addition 
of inventions and perfections which 
never cease. Add speed and un- 
rivaled net-output, and you have 
the Hoe machine in all its mechani- 
cal perfection. You cannot go 
wrong when the best of machinery, 
mechanical skill and inventive 
genius is built into your press by 


the world’s largest printing ma- 


The Hoe-built press represents chinery manufacturers. 
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One of the Hoe “Superspeed” 
Decuple Presses in the new Press- 
rooms of the “Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin.”’ Fifty-three of 
these Hoe “Superspeed” Units 
and ten Octuple Presses are 
installed, with thirty - five 
more being made. 
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HUSBANDS GIVE CREDIT TO NEWSPAPER WIVES 


Betty Brainerd, Conductor of ““We Women” Column Gets News and Feature Writers to Confess How 
the “Mrs.”” Has Helped Them—She Dusted My Typewriter, Laughs Lardner 


DTDESERVED publicity and credit has 
at last been given to the modest tribe 
of “newspaper wives.” Betty Brainerd, 
conductor of “We Women,” a syndicate 
feature, who recently presented news- 
paper men and syndicate writers with 
the opportunity of confessing in her daily 
column how much their wives had helped 
them, this week gave as her conclusion 
that if any woman under the sun was 
more deserving of praise than an editor’s 
or writer’s wife, she had not yet met 
or shaken her hand. 
“Late to dinner—late to lunch—pockets 
full of papers—frenzied by the rush of 
news—always broke—it must take a saint 


to love a newspaper man,” said Miss 
3rainerd, “But who doesn’t love ’em,” 
she added. 


Among newspaper men and syndicate 
writers offered space in Miss Brainerd’s 
column to talk about their wives were 
H. I. Phillips, New York Sun, whose 
column “The Sun Dial” is widely distri- 
buted under the title, “The Once-Over” ; 
Capt. William Rule, Knoxville Journal 
& Tribune; Ring Lardner, the slang 
artist; W. A. Johnson, suggestion editor, 
New York World; J. P. Alley, cartoon- 
ist, Memphis Commercial-Appeal; Irvin 
Cobb, humorist; James M. Kirkham, as- 
sistant manager, Salt Lake City Deseret 
News; Norman E. Mack, publisher, 
Buffalo Evening Times; Herbert Corey, 
writer of a New York letter called 
“Manhattan Days and Nights,’ Keats 
Speed, managing editor, New York Sun, 
and Will Irwin, novelist and writer of 
special newspaper articles. 

Inez Haynes Irwin, Will Irwin’s wife, 
who is also a writer for newspapers, was 
allowed to write on how her husband 
had helped her. She dedicated her piece 
to “Willy Irwin, Prince of Punctuation 
—He sits knee deep in dashes.” 

“Dear Betty Brainerd,” H. I. Phillips 
wrote, “Since you ask it, I am rather 
fond of my wife. Generally speaking. 
And she generally is, 

“The feeling, I think, is reciprocated. 

At any rate we have been married over 
nine years now and she has never been 
to see her lawyer, the same being true 
or me. 
_ “Reno is just a place we read about 
in the newspapers and you can get some 
idea of our mutual regard by the fact 
that we spent two. weeks in Paris last 
summer where the divorce courts are 
holding special sales of separation de- 
crees daily and Sunday and never even 
let the judges quote us prices. The other 
day she remarked casually that two 
weeks in Paris are not sufficient to do 
everything you plan, but I don’t think 
this had any significance. 

“Of course any man who would come 
out in a newspaper like this and say his 
wife meant very little to him or even 
that he didn’t care to be quoted would 
be very goofy and extra courageous, and 
readers of an article like this should take 
that into consideration. I mean in all 
cases except mine. 

“What success I have had dates almost 
from the day I said ‘I do’ to all the 
pastor’s questions (even when he asked 
my name). Mrs. Phillips is the kind 


of woman who, er, er, she is the type 
of wife 


wite who—oh gosh, it sounds so 
foolish m print, Well, anyhow, I never 
knew I could feel so many ambitions 


and work so hard to realize them. 


; ait she were the least bit more of an 
inspiration and a help I think I could 
be president. And after that, with Mrs. 
Phillips’ aid, it would be only a matter 
of a few months before I would be 


promoted to king. That’s my wife all 
over. 


“Only the other day I was telling her 
what a wonderful help she has been to 
me. And her reply was, ‘Yes, and you've 


been a wonderful warning to me.’ 
“Wishing you the same, I am 
“Very domestically yours, 
aL, Mil eisnavnieses 


“My wife is a most unusual woman,” 
said Mr. Kirkham. “We have been 
married for 30 years and she has never 
lost her temper. That doesn’t mean that 
she hasn’t had a chance to do so. She 
has an even temper and never loses her 
head. She has red hair, but in her case 
the characteristics usually attribute to a 
red-headed person do not fit. 

“No man can make any great success 
without a good helpmate who backs her 
husband up in his work and encourages 
him. And that is what my wife has 
done. 

“She says that I’ve learned by the 
mistakes I’ve made and she has been 
most helpful in warning me against mak- 
ing mistakes, 

“Mrs. Kirkham is the mother of nine 
children. She raised the family while I 
made the living.” 


“T was never one to keep a diary,” 
says Ring Lardner, “and so must depend 
on an unsteady, Volsteady memory for 
the things my wife has done for me. In 
1914 or 1915, I think it was July, she 
cleaned my white shoes. In 1918 she 
told the man at the draft board that 
she and three kiddies were dependent on 
me for support. In 1921 and again in 
1923, she brought in some ice, White 
Rock and glasses. 

“She dusted my typewriter in 1922. 
Late one night in 1924, we got home 
from somewhere and I said I was hungry 
and she gave me a verbal picture of the 
location of the pantry. 

“Once a man named Morris Called 
me up and she told him I was out of 
town. 

“Once I bid a no-trump and she took 
me out in spades and we were set three 
tricks. 

“Once we were in the car and got 
stalled and she suggested that the car 
must be out of gas. Another time I 
quit cigarettes and she felt sorry for 
me. When I was away from home at- 
tending high school, she did all the 
ploughing and fed the shoat. Once we 
went on a trip and it was going to take 
us all night to get there and we had 
a section on the sleeping car and just 
as I was nearly crazy trying to guess 
whether I should take the lower or upper 
berth, she solved the problem by crawling 
into the lower berth. Once a waiter was 
going to put two lumps of sugar in my 
coffee and my wife stopped him. She 
didn’t touch him or call him a name, but 
she just said: ‘Only one lump!’ And 
he did not put the other lump in. He 
was panicky. And back in 1910 I asked 
her to marry me right away, but she 
wouldn’t do it till 1911.” 


For the past 25 years William A. John- 
son has been one of the editors of the 
New York World. He is the author of 
several detective and mystery stories and 
during the past two or three years he 
has written numerous magazine articles 
in which women have not always ap- 
peared in a favorable light. The casual 
reader of these attacks on us would na- 
turally think that Mr. Johnson had suf- 
fered an early disappointment in love 
or undergone an unhappy marital ex- 
perience. The contrary, however, is true. 

Mr. Johnston makes the proper ad- 
mission herewith: 

“Every husband has a complex against 
women. When, as in my case, he has 
a wife he cannot justly find fault with, 
he has to relieve his complex by saying 
things about the other fellows’ wives, as 
I did in “These Women.’ 


Miss Betty Brainerd 


“For a man endeavoring to do creative 
work like writing, the right kind of a 
wife is an essential. Most of the suc- 
cessful writers I know owe a large debt 
to their wives. The ways in which my 
wife aids me in my work are almost 
innumerable, and when a year or two 
ago I dedicated one of my books ‘to 
Hattie Belle who helps’ it was written 
from my heart in all sincerity. 

“The greatest joy in accomplishment 
is in having someone to share it with, 
someone who is as much interested in 
what you have done as you are your- 
self, someone who will rejoice with you 
over a triumph and condole with you 
over a failure. 

“Most successful work is teamwork, 
When you find a man getting some- 
where, you'll practically always find at 
his side the right kind of a wife, doing 
her bit, alas, all too often anonymously.” 


“Mrs. Lewis and I have known each 
other since we were school kids,’ said 
Judd Mortimer Lewis. “I was of a very 
serious disposition. I never saw the bright 
side of anything. My parents were poor 
and I could not get an education—the 
one thing I wanted more than anything 
else in the world. I thought in those 
days that a self-made man was about the 
noblest work of God. I have since formed 
the opinion that the man who has suc- 
ceeded in self-making himself from sur- 
roundings of poverty can be stingy as the 
dickens and mean as thunder. 

“I worked as a stereotyper in Cleve- 
land from 2 a. m. until 8 p. m» The 
company sent me to Chicago, either to 
get rid of me or give me a better op- 
portunity. When I had been there three 
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years I was shipped to Houston—nothing 
but machinery ! 

“In Houston I received $22 a week 
as a stereotyper so, of course, I could 
afford to get married. I was lonely. I 
hiked back to Cleveland and brought 
‘Molly’ back with me. Now you must 
understand all these years I was just 


about crazy. I had no education and 
could never arrive anywhere. I worked 
all day and read all night. From be- 


ing a stereotyper 1 became manager. 

“My wife told me in effect, ‘For the 
love of Mike, stop reading the writing 
of others and write something for other 
people to read.’ I did it. Since then 
I have never had the blues and my wife 
is my ‘pal and severest critic.’ I found 
while I was grieving about not having 
an education I was getting a good one. 

“Our 30 years of married life have 
been just one big joke with us all the 
time. Occasionally if she thinks I have 
done a rotten piece of work she tells 
me. When she says nothing I know 
my work is good. She tides me over 
the times when I think the thought tank 
is empty and won’t replenish itself. 

“She is one of the best cooks in the 
world and has the sunniest disposition. 
All of her ambitions are for me and the 
children. 

“The reason I have been so fortunate 
as to hold her interest is because I al- 
ways keep a surprise in store for her. 
She never knows what I am going to 
say next and I still have her laughing 
until the tears roll down her cheeks. 

“What has made this world a very 
happy world for me is the singing heart 
she always has with her. She has helped 
me by her absolute faith that I can do 
better work than any other man on earth. 
I don’t believe that and know I’m not 
doing it but I’ve got her fooled and my 
ambition in life is to keep her fooled.” 


Irvin S. Cobb is one of the best known 
and most popular writers of short stories 
in America, Laura Cobb, though she 
has a host of devoted personal friends, 
has been unknown to the general public 
up to the present writing. 

“No one knows whether I ever helped 
Irvin or not,” she said. 

“What?” interrupted an old friend. 
“Who made him quit his little job on 
a country newspaper in Paducah, Ken- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Sworn Postoffice Circulation State- 

ments for the Six-Month Period ending 
March 31, 1926, reveal remarkable gains 
for Louisville’s Biggest and Best Newspa- 
pers. To be specific, a gain of 11,596 
Daily and 17,584 Sunday circulation in 
the past year. 


Buy Coverage of the Rich Louisville Market Through 


Che Courier-Lournal 
_ THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


(Pack of The Courier-Journal’s present 

prestige and reader influence in this 
territory are 100 years of valiant public 
service; an asset of almost equal value to 
these newspapers and to those who use 
them as advertising mediums. 


Cost . 


- a One 
Economical 


extraordinary 
Coverage 
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PERILS OF INQUISITION IN 
LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


(Continued from page 130) 


doctrines to the federalistic adherents of 
Urquiza. 

During Mitre’s Administration there 
was much literary activity in Buenos 
Aires. Three literary ‘journals, La 
Revista Argentina, El Correo del Dom- 
ingo and La Revista de Buenos Autres 
flourished. The last directed by Vicente 
G. Quezada and Miguel Navarro Viola 
was the official organ of an influential 
literary society, the Circulo Literario, 
among whose members were numbered 
nearly everybody of prominence in the 
city. The study of Argentine history ab- 
sorbed more than a half of the pages of 
the review. The great President Bar- 
tolomé Mitre was also the founder of 
La Nacion about 1871. And, as stated, 
two years before Ezequiel Paz, a great 
organizer, had started the publication of 
La Prensa. 

And what about Mexico? I told how 
the first printing press was introduced 
there in 1536, the early date of the intro- 
duction of the printing press in America, 
and I also said that Mexico had the first 
newspaper printed in Latin America. 

When you see now the daily papers of 

Mexico City such as Excelsior, El Umi- 
versal and El Democrato you have to re- 
member that bright journalist named 
Reyes Spindola, founder of El Imparcial, 
the paper which introduced modern meth- 
ods in Mexican journalism. 
_ Carlos R. Menendez and Juan Malpica 
Silva, owners of modern Diario de Yuca- 
fan and El Dictamen de Vera Cruz, the 
strongest journalists in the. . Mexican 
States, make us remember also those 
strong founders of journalism in the mid- 
dle of last century; Guillermo Prieto, 
Ignacio Altamirano and Ignacio Ramirez, 
(El Nigromante). They founded E/ Cor- 
reo de Mexico whose doctrines were di- 
rected against the landholdings of the 
clergy and inclined to extreme liberalism. 
_ Cuba has also an advance journalism. 
Since the winning of political emancipa- 
tion, material prosperity has grown by 
leaps and bounds. There can be no doubt 
that in the future Cuba will maintain a 
literary fame. At present the periodicals 
published in the islands equal if not sur- 
pass in literary qualities those of any 
other nation. Take for example the beau- 
tifully illustrated Figaro, Cuba and Amer- 
ica whose purpose is the regeneration of 
Cuban culture. 


The famous organ of the ancient society 
Los Amigos del Pais, entitled La Revista 
Bisemestre Cubana, had been revived. 
And by the way, when we speak of that 
wonderful institution called Los Amigos 
del Pais, we must recall that these so- 
cieties were established in the Latin 
American colonies for the benefit of cul- 
ture and progress. And in order to show 
how solidarity has been a principle in 
Latin America, I want to mention the 
fact that a Guatemalan, name Simon 
Bergano Fillegas (a colonial journalist 
who was twice trailed by the Inquisition) 
was a staunch supporter of Cuban journal- 
ism at the beginning of the 19th century. 

And finally let us have a word about 
Central America. I told that there was 


. the third printing press in Latin America, 


and even more, that the second newspaper 
in Latin America was established, La 
Gaceta de Guatemala, of which I saw a 
copy in the Latin American newspaper 
exhibit at the Congressional Library in 
Washington. 

The first daily paper in Central Amer- 
ica was established in 1880 and still exists, 
Diario de Centro-America, started by an 
Englishman. A great achievement of the 


- Central American press was the Congress 


of Central American journalists held in 
1911 to the end of advancing the cause of 
rebuilding the ancient Central American 
Federation, a dream to reconstruct in one 


. of-the five-republics. 


P 


To understand the great force of the 
daily and. weekly press read Eprror & 
PUBLISHER+$4 per year. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Josephus Daniels 


667M going back home to spend the rest 

of my life criticizing public officials,” 
Josephus Daniels told Washington news- 
paper correspondents on the eve of his 
retirement from the cabinet of Woodrow 
Wilson, after eight years of official serv- 
ice during part of which time he was 
under the sharpest sort of editorial fire. 

Literally, he did not mean that. What 
he did mean was that he expected to jump 
from the cabinet back to a desk in the 
office of his daily paper in Raleigh, N. C., 
the News and Observer, taking up his 
job where he had left off. He has spent 
some of his time, it is true, in the in- 
tervening years criticising public officials. 
That, according to Josephus Daniels’ con- 
ception is one of the functions of a news- 
paper, a duty to be assumed without fear 
and to be carried out without favor, but 
it is just one function. 

Back home, the idea that “Joe” Daniels 
would ever take on the old life of edit- 
ing a small town paper was not generally 
accepted. ‘“He’s had a taste of it and 
he'll never let go,” some of his neighbors 
prophesied. 

But he has let go. A visit to the “front 
office” of the News and Observer almost 
any day from ten or eleven in the morning 
until after six in the evening, and fre- 
quently after the supper hour, will show 
anybody one of the few survivors of that 
old school of newspaper publishers who 
believe the soul of the paper is in the 
editorial page, and who believe that the 
publisher ought to voice the character of 
his paper. 

Once Josephus Daniels had an offer 
to sell the paper, and to sell it for a price 
considerably beyond what he himself felt 
it to be worth in money value. 

“Sell this paper?” he queried. “Sell 
the News and Observer? Why I’d as 
soon think of selling one of my boys. 
The News and Observer isn’t property, 
it’s an institution; more, it’s flesh and 
blood.” 

It may or may not be significant that 
since the days when the News and Ob- 
server became large enough to house itself 
in more than one office, Josephus Daniels’ 
quarters have been on the editorial side 
of the house. On the opposite side of the 
hall are the business offices. And while it 
is too much to say that he is not con- 
cerned with what goes on there his most 
intimate relations, the staff will tell you, 
are with the editorial department. 

There’s nothing unique about the quar- 
ters of this country editor who became 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Navy who reverted to a country 
editorship. Except for a collection of 
naval and war-time pictures on the walls 
it might be any average newspaper office. 
It would be hard to recognize any kinship 
between the man who humps over a wide 
flat topped desk, scribbling with a pencil, 


or else leaning back more leisurely and 
thoughtfully wielding a pair of shears and 
the man who directed a navy at war. 


Pencils, shears and paste pot. This is 
the editorial equipment of ye old time 
editor. Josephus Daniels has found them 
sufficient. No typewriter for him. No 
dictating of editorials to stenographers or 
into the mysterious mechanism of dicta- 
phones. Give him a pencil and enough 
paper, and he'll keep a good linotype 
operator humping. 

Of course, he has a characteristic that 
is part of the fame of more than one old 
time editor. Sometimes his scribbling 
will mean one thing to himself and an 
entirely different thing to the operator 
and the proof reader. On such occasions, 
editorial explanations have sometimes 
been in order. 

But the fact that he persists in being 
old fashioned does not mean that he does 
not observe the tendencies of the day in 
newspaper publishing. He observes, stud- 
ies and weighs these tendencies. Weigh- 
ing them, he has cast the yerdict in favor 
of the old time journal of opinion. In 
spite of-cross currents high seas and ad- 
verse tides, he means to keep the ship 
pointed in the same general direction. 
He has a way of being hard headed about 
the things he believes. 

“When I was a boy, it was not diffi- 
cult to establish or rather start a news- 
paper,” he declared. “One hundred dol- 
lars would buy a used Washington hand 
press and a handkerchief full of type 
would complete the investment. Natur- 
ally, such an investment only appealed to 
those with an urge to write or those with 
an axe to grind. 

“Today, even in small communities, 
success comes only with modern mechan- 
ical equipment, advertising usually brings 
good returns, and the newspaper as a good 
business venture has arrived. 

“Then the editorial utterances gave 
character and influence, or the opposite, 
to the paper. Today, live news and illus- 
trations in a well printed paper will sell 
if it has neither editor nor policy. In 
fact, some papers have discarded the edit- 
orial altogether. As a rule, however, the 
page is still there, it is well filled with in- 
teresting matter, and in the most influen- 
tial journals the soul of the editor is seen 
in the convictions that burn on the edi- 
torial page. But how many editorial 
pages show the marrow of conviction ? 
In how many is editorial responsibility 
felt? 

“The papers are better and larger in a 
general way than ever. Their utterances 
are rarely controlled by advertisers. 
There are fewer back-doors. But is it 
not true there has been a loss of power 
and a loss of faith and preaching doc- 
trine? In not a few papers, the owners 
wish the editorial policy to be clean, 


dignified, entertaining, instructive, but 
without any real sense of duty to battle 
for righteousness and uphold doctrines 
which are a part 8f the very being of the 
writers. The last word sometimes comes 
from the business office. 

“T recall 25 years ago the distinct shock 
I had «when a friend, who had. been 
writing tariff reduction articles on his own 
motion because he was opposed to the 
high protective system, accepted a position 
as editorial writer on a high tariff news- 
paper. He saw nothing wrong in ac- 
cepting employment to write what his 
employer wished written so long as he 
did not sign his name and so long as he 
had no personal responsibility. It seemed 
to me then—and I have not changed, be- 
ing, as you see, very old fashioned—that 
there was something wanting in a man 
who could write with equal facility on 
both sides of a question, which, to my 
mind, has a moral as well as economic 
aspect. I have observed that man who 
can write equally well for high tariff or 
low, or in defense of monopoly or in op- 
position, believes nothing very deeply. 
His sentences are of time. If he ever 
had any, virtue goes out of him. His sen- 
tences are well turned, his illustrations 
may be happy. But nobody is ever con- 
vinced by anything he writes. 

“The newspaper of today with a large 
circulation, thanks to the larger use of 
advertising space, has become a money 
maker. In a big city, it is a gold mine. 
In a small city, it usually pays good sala- 
ries and good dividends. This salutary 
condition is giving better papers. But 
it is a temptation to the owners to think 
more about the business side rather than 
the teaching and preaching side. Indeed, 
there has arisen a type of owner who 
regards the expenditure for the trained 
writers who say something that doesn’t 
please everybody, as of doubtful utility. 

“Papers are too mutual. By that, 
I mean too many of them are agreeable 
to all grades of opinion. They are often 
too friendly with the powers that be— 
political, business or what not. In ex- 
ceptional instances, their owners desire 
to get in on the ground floor of public 
improvements and public utilities with 
consequent inability to render needed ser- 
vice to the whole public. 


“There was plenty to criticize in the 
old time political organ. They were often 
violent and intolerant. Sometimes vicious. 
But as a rule, they had convictions 
and lived up to them and were not in- 
fluenced by making money and they 
rarely made any. But there was a sense 
of personal service to the cause that lifted 
them above any journal which regards 
dividends above preaching the truth, let- 
ting the chips fall by the way. 


“Naturally, the modern journalist can- 
not do many things, but must work in 
one channel. In my early days I wrote 
locals, editorials and advertisements with 
the-same ease, or lack of ease, and col- 
lected subscriptions. The work is so 
big now it has to be subdivided, but 
water-tight compartment is the death 0 
the best rounded newspapers. Depart- 
ments are necessary, of course, but the 
line of demarcation is sometimes so great 
that the editorial and business staffs are 
as remote as if they were not engaged 
in making the same paper. 

“The pendulum which has swung So 
far away from personal touch and pef- 
sonal responsibility in recent years, an 
has paramounted the business above edi- 
torial, must swing in the opposite direc- 
tion. Indeed, it has already swung 1n 
some quarters where owners of papers 
find their highest duty is to make the 
paper a public institution rather than 4 
money making investment. 


“This makes for newspaper education 
and personal responsibility as the part 
of every man connected with the papet- 


Adds “‘Pink’’ Sports Section 

A four-page “pink” sports section 1S 
now a daily feature in the Des Mowmes 
Register. The Register last week an- 
nounced a double page magazine section 
of women’s features. This section is | 
being edited by Miss Evelyn Richmond | 
lately of the staff of the Brooklyn Times. | 
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Editorial deadlines set as late as possible to scoop the latest news! 
Production time at the mechanical end reduced to an absolute 
minimum! If ever reliable equipment was vitally important most 
certainly it is in the newspaper pressroom. 


The publisher whose presses are equipped with Cutler-Hammer 
Control, ‘“The safest system in the world,’’ never worries. 

For C-H Control speeds press output! Certainty—safety—speed 
—instantaneous braking—these are the essentials which it brings 
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to press and auxiliary equipment. re i os eer 
i Full push-button control at the press- 
: r a E man’s finger tips, putting every action 
C-H Control typifies the speed and efficiency of the moder|n plant. of the press immeatately under his wall 
4 . j for positive automatic operation, elim- 
Large and small, the finest papers in the land have chosen it. They enjoy ipa a ieereaias) cus tons therun, 
. . . * " 4 ning time—and spells the speed an 
the the satisfaction which will be yours when your presses areC-H equipped. efficiency demanded iy the modern 
aU t -ewspaper plant 
ey 504 
pony 4 0” so 
an& “plar poo ped 
seater The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
‘4 vy 70 rm f 
vate Wiehe, Wound f for be Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
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entered, 4 1203 St. Paul Avenue ~ 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


‘Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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HUSBANDS CREDIT SUCCESS 
TO WIVES 


‘(Continued from page 132) 


tucky, and sent him to New York to try 


for a newspaper job there? — Who 
scrimped and saved and stayed with her 
family in Georgia for several months 
until Irvin got a foothold in the big city? 
Who, -when.he had climbed up the news- 
paper ladder as far as a reporter and 
then as a re-write man could go, per- 
suaded him to take up short story writ- 
ing for the magazines?” 
“T never told you that!” 
Mrs. Cobb. , 
“No,” replied the old friend, “but that's 
the story and I know it’s true. No wite 
of a writing man ever helped her husband 
more than you have helped Irvin by mak- 
ing him go ahead where he belonged. 
“Except for you Irvin would not be 
where he is today. He had the story- 
telling gift but you had the energy and 
ambition and the willingness to sacrifice 
everything which was necessary to capi- 
talize his ability. ‘ 
“Tryin knows it and would be the first 
to acknowledge it if you would let him. 
I know it and your other old friends 
know it—and it’s time the public knew 
it.” 


exclaimed 


H. Addington Bruce, a writer on prac- 
tical psychology, granted me the follow- 
ing interview : 

“To tell you how.my wife has helped 
me is really something I cannot under- 
take to do with any completeness. For 
Mrs. Bruce has helped me in so many 
ways that even to list them would, I 
know, pass the limits of the space at 
your disposal. 

“You will appreciate this better when 
I add that Mrs. Bruce’s helping of me 
began many, many years ago, when I 
was an undergraduate in college. It was 
then that she and I met, and from the 
outset I started to gain from her a clearer 
understanding of life’s beauty, meaning, 
and possibilities than all the philosophy 
I have ever read could have given me. 

“Tooking back, I can see plainly that 
but for the infinite good fortune that 
brought my wife and me _ together I 
should hardly today be in a_ position 
where you would be asking me for this 
statement. 

“In those days I was more energetic 
than purposeful, more impetuous than 
thoughtful, I designed to write, but with 
no particualr end in view. My wife— 
to whom, fortunately for me, I was mar- 
ried while we were still very young— 
helped me to sense the importance of 
determining an end, and has ever since 
been helping me in my effort to attain it. 

“She has helped me by suggestion, by 
specific criticism, and, above all, by her 
own uncompromising devotion to the ideal 
voiced by her favorite poet Browning :— 

“*Ah but a man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven, for?’ 

“T have a long way to travel before I 
shall arrive anywhere near the goal my 
wife’s faith has set for me. And I know 
that my chance of reaching it depends 
mainly on my wife’s help to come. 

“Do you wonder that I pray that twi- 
light is still remote for her and for me?” 


Will Rogers wrote to Miss Brainerd: 

“My wife never tells me what to do, 
but she watches and tells me what not 
to do. Lots of times she picks out the 
jars and stings I always want to avoid. 
When I have to hurt a man’s feelings 
to get a laugh, Pll quit. 

“As for business, I don’t know whether 
I’ve got a nickel or a million dollars. I 
haven’t written a check personally in 
years. She does the whole thing with 
no secretary or any help. 

“When Ziegfeld was negotiating for 
me to come to New York I sent him 
this telegram: ‘Will accept for so much 
weekly and transportation from Los 
Angeles to New York for 10 ponies, 4 
dogs, 2 automobiles, chauffeur, cook, 3 
children and 1 wife. He answered, 
‘Terms accepted, why only 1 wife?’ to 
which I replied ‘I’m afraid to get rid of 


Editor 


this one “cause I'll never get another to 
stand for my jokes.’ 

“T make the public impression. She 
makes the private. Ours is a 50-50 com- 
bination. People come to our home re- 
membering me and go away remembering 
He Tal 


J. P. Alley, political cartoonist for the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal said: 

“Every morning my colored man gets 
the paper and puts it at my place on the 
table. When I’ve ’bout finished my coffee 
my wife comes down and looks at the 
cartoon I have drawn. She does not 
know it, but I look at her and study the 
expression on her face. Casually I ask 
her, ‘What do you think of that cartoon?’ 
My mother would probably, if I asked 
her the same question, spare my feelings. 
If it was a political cartoon she would 
say she didn’t understand political mat- 
ters. But my wife reads and understands 
political matters. 

“Tf she unhesitatingly says the car- 
toon is fine I know very probably I’ve 
done pretty well. Other times she tells 
me I’ve done better than that before and 
then she will tell me why. 

“Mrs. Alley is heartless with 
Could anything be better for a man 
to. have some one right close to 
criticize him? She doesn’t damn me with 
faint praise. I know she has understand- 
ing and intelligence and it helps me. 

“Did you ever see a little boy fly a 


me. 
than 
him 


kite? Sometimes it turns somersaults 
because it hasn’t enough tail to it. My 
wife is the tail of my kite. If I have 


any inclination to think I’m getting good 
she stops that, for she knows she has 
the same viewpoint.” 


Norman E. Mack paid this tribute to 
his wife: 

“Mrs. Mack did me the honor of marry- 
ing me 34 years ago. I didn’t have a 
chance to escape even if I had wanted 
to. 

“My wife was an extremely attractive 
girl and is a remarkably handsome 
woman. She dresses well and has always 
been a wonderful credit to me. She is 
a brilliant conversationalist, very enter- 
taining and a good all around fellow. 
She is very popular not only with men 
but with women. She is alert—always 
ready to go with me no matter where 
egos 


“My dear Betty Brainerd,’ wrote Her- 
bert Corey, “in asking me to tell you 
‘How My Wife Has Helped Me’ you 
have given me a large order. If I had 
a column I might make a _ beginning, 
but— 

“T had always thought a dollar was a 
thing you carried from one cashier to 
another. She taught me it has staying 
power. 

“She didn’t eradicate my laziness. No 
one could. But she partly neutralized it. 

“She detests slighted work. This is 
very hard, but it is good for me. 

“The Psalmist says all men are liars. 
But one cannot live with a transparently 
truthful person without at least learning 
to be ashamed of lying. 

“She enjoys life. That 
overhead of gloom. 

“She is a fine detector of counterfeits. 
That helps a congenial come-on. She is 
never so happy as when she is helping 
some one. I am still selfish, but I have 
at least reached the point of approving 
her generosity. 

“She is tender and compassionate. Cyn- 
rae and indifference break down before 
1er, 

“She sees the best in people. How 
can I constantly look only for the worst 
with her example before me? 

“She is the soul o: loyalty. She could 
not be dishonest in a penny or a thought. 
It would be hard to live up to her stand- 
ard, except— 

“She is the best companion 
world.” 


lessens the 


in the 


New Olean Ad Manager 


Frederick ‘C. Ostwick has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Olean 
(N. Y.). Herald, succeeding Merle C. 
Ostrom, resigned. 
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C. G. MARSHALL JOINS 
UNITED STATES DAILY 


General News Editor of Consolidated 
Press to Supervise News Gather- 
ing—Succeeded in N. Y. 
by C. R. Wood 


C. G. Marshall has resigned as general 
news editor of the Consolidated Press 
Association to become chief of staff in 
charge of the 
news side of the 
United States 
Daily, published 
by David Law- 
rence, president 
of the Consoli- 
dated Press. C. 
R. Wood,  for- 
merly _ division 
news editor, has 
been appointed 
general news edi- 
tor and Bertram 
G. Zilmer has 
been made divi- 
sion news editor 
in the New York office. 

Clarence Marshall has been associated 
with the Consolidated Press since the 
early days of its development. He has 
been assistant in the New York office, 
office manager in Chicago and temporarily 
in charge at San Francisco. As general 
news editor he had direct charge of the 
entire production of the daily and Sunday 
services. 

Rowland Wood succeeds to his posi- 
tion, after several years as division news 
editor in the New York office, before 
which time he was associated with news- 
papers in Cleveland and later in New 
York. . 

Bertram G. Zilmer was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin, where he 
studied journalism. Later he worked on 
various Wisconsin papers, finally becom- 
ing copy reader and night news editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal... Later he was 
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have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their respective fields and thereby afford 
a single source of information and service for those interested in 
international marketing and advertising. 

Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


Full Page ............$280.00 per insertion 
Half Page ............ 145.00 per insertion 
Quarter Page ......... 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WORLD. 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 


American newspapers will 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054-3055 - 3056 
Cable Address; EDPUB, NEW YORK 


A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


1 1 also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


connected with the United Press, and un- 
til recently with the Vew York Evening 
iROst. 


CONVENTION CLOSE-UPS 


e E. SCROGGIE, business manager 
* of the Toronto (Ont.) Mail & 
Empire, attended the convention to take 
part in discussions of the A. N. P. A. 
He reported big business increases in 
his home city. 


Staley Joins Dunham Company 


R. J. Staley, formerly with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Chicago, and more recently 
with Evers, Watrous & Co., of Chicago, 
joined the John H. Dunham Company 
of Chicago as assistant space buyer, 
April 19. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER—$4 a year. 


82.50 per insertion 


This 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 
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ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 
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-in population “= <= 
FIRST-.-::. number of large cities 

-in industrial and 

commercial activities 


New York State is a national market in itself. It stands as the premier 
city in commerce, in industry, in the number of large cities and the size 
of its buying power. 

No selling or advertising campaign is 100% efficient unless New York 
tops the list of territories you should cover. 

Advertise your products through the medium that reaches the people 
direct —the daily papers. The people are in daily contact with their 
newspapers. They read them for news and look through them carefully 
for their wants in food, clothing, ete. 


Advertise to the State with the greatest buying power through the daily 


papers. 


*Albany Evening News 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press 

**Amsterdam MRecorder-Democrat 

7fAuburn Citizen 

**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

*Buffalo Star and Enquirer 

*Buffalo Courier 

*Buffalo Courier 

*Buffalo Evening News 

**Buffalo Evening Times 

**Buffalo Sunday Times 

**Buffalo 

**Buffalo 

+7Corning Evening Leader (E) 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 
**Freeport Daily Review (E) 
7TtGeneva Daily Times 

*Gloversville Leader Republican......... (E) 
+tIthaca Jourral-News 

*Jamestown Morning Post 

**Middletown Times-Press 


*Mount Vernon Daily Argus. 

**Newburgh Daily News 

itNew Rochelle Standard-Star 

**The Sun, New York 

*New York Times 

*New York Times 

+tNew York Herald-Tribune 
y York Herald-Tribune 


rid 
++New York Evening World 
**Niagara Falls Gazete 
**Port Chester Item 
*Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 
+Rochester Times-Union 
*Syracuse Journa 
*Troy Recor 
*Watertown Times 


* A, B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 


+ Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925, 
** A. B, C, Statement, March 31, 1926. 
++Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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REPORTER SUMMARILY 
“FIRED” WINS $1000 


Texas Supreme Court Upholds News 
Man’s Right to Gentle, Private 
“Firing” in Dismsising 
Houston Post Appeal 


Austin, Tex., April 15.—Privilege: of 
a newspaper reporter to be fired gently 
and privately was upheld by supreme 
court Wednesday when its action made 
final the judgment for $1,000 awarded 
to A. F. Jones, reporter, against the 
Houston Post. Supreme court dismissed, 
for want of jurisdiction, the defendant's 
appeal. 

The damage suit was filed by Jones as 
a result of the posting on the newspaper 
bulletin board of a notice by L. A. Hos- 
kins, managing editor, in 1921, ordering 
Jones dismissed because of the misspell- 
ing of a name in a funeral notice. 

The memorandum addressed to the city 
editor, said: 

“The most worthless thing on a news- 
paper staff is an inaccurate reporter. 

“This is aptly illustrated in Monday 
morning’s issue of the Post, in connection 
with the death of Lee C. Ayars. The 
misspelling of Mr. Ayar’s name not only 
made the Post look foolish, but offended 
the family and friends of the deceased. 

“As an example and a warning, I 
want the man who handled the story, 
Mr. Jones, dismissed. I want every man 
of your staff to know that he was dis- 
missed and that other dismissals will fol- 
low for similar cause.” 

Jones asked no exemplary damages 
in his suit but alleged publication by 
posting on the bulletin board of Man- 
aging Editor Hoskins’ letter “was made 
for the purpose of injuring, humiliating, 
and offending’ Jones and was done 
maliciously and that its publication tended 
to injure Jones’ reputation and expose 
him to public hatred, contempt and ridi- 
cule and to financial damage in the sum 
of $25,000. 

The printing company alleged the com- 
munication was “qualifiedly privileged” as 
issued. by the managing editor in the 
course of his duties and sent to the city 
editor of the paper, and that the burden 
of proof lay upon the reporter to prove 
malice and injury. 

The case was submitted to the jury on 
special issues, the jury holding the com- 
munication was in defamatory language, 
actuated by malice, and that the entire 
content of the writing was not substan- 
tially true and that it injured Jones to the 
sum of $1,000. 


ELIZABETH TIMES APPOINTS 
J. W. B. Mitchell Named City Editor of 


Brisbane’s Paper 


J. W. B. Mitchell, assistant city editor 
of the New York Daily News, has re- 
signed that position to become city editor 
of the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Times, 
evening paper 
owned by Arthur 
Brisbane and M. 
Annenberg. 

Mr. Mitchell 
has been with the 
News about a 
year, three months 
of the time on 
the copy desk. 
For 10 years he 
was on the staff 
of the Umion City 
(N. J.) Hudson 
Dispatch. Prior 
to that he worked 
on the Perth Amboy Evening News and 
the Staten Island Transcript, a weekly. 

He started newspaper work, soon after 
graduation from high school, on the 
Bedford (Va.) Bulletin, a weekly. 


J. W. B. MircHery 


M. E. Stone Applauded 


M. E. Stone, “grand old man” of the 
Associated Press, was applauded when 
he entered the A. P. luncheon. The vet- 
eran secretary was unable to attend the 
annual meeting. 
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AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Frederick E. Murphy 


Mest publishers feel that a campaign 
for a municipal auditorium, a bridge, 
or a park, is sufficiently ambitious for 
any newspaper. 

But Frederick E. Murphy, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, is neck deep 
in a 10-year campaign to change the 
agricultural map of the Northwest. 

This campaign, for which an annual 
appropriation of $50,000 has been made, 
is now in its third year and has as its 
goal the diversification of the great one 
crop areas of the Dakotas and, in a 
lesser measure, Minnesota. 

Given a three-year ‘sentence’ to a 
farm by Dr. Will Mayo, Mr. Murphy 
tried wheat farming on his 3,700 acre 
farm in the Red River Valley. He re- 
covered his health, but it took him quite 
a while to recover from the wheat farm- 
ing deficit after he came back to the 
Tribune. He had considerable time to 
think up there on that big wheat farm. 
One moment everything looked rosy— 
and then hot winds, rust, or hail crushed 
his fondest hopes. 

Mr. Murphy came back to his paper 
with the idea that there wouldn’t be so 
much grief in the Northwest if farmers 
had dairy cows, hogs, beef cattle, sheep, 
poultry, corn and alfalfa. 

Since he came to this conclusion he 
has gone out and got himself the best 
agricultural editor he could find and has 
published hundreds of full page articles 
on the prosperity that follows balanced 
farming. He has a man on the road all 
of the time preaching diversification, and 
co-operation between business men and 
farmers. 

He now has Herbert Kauffman writ- 
ing full page editorials on the agricul- 
tural and industrial possibilities of the 
Northwest. He has organized a half 
dozen tours over the Northwest in 
which, accompanied by Frank O. Low- 
den and Edwin T. Meredith, he has 
preached his gospel in all corners of the 
territory. 

He is the most persistent dinner giver 
in Minneapolis. Let any organization 
with any influence in the Northwest 
come to town and Mr. Murphy gives all 
hands a dinner and insists that the guests 
go back home and help the farmer to 
help himself. 

This campaign is accomplishing results 
that are astonishing the Northwest. 

“This is the only way the farmer can 
be helped,’ Mr. Murphy says. “We can 
help him to help himself by teaching 
him intelligent, up-to-date business farm- 
ing, and in no other way are we ever 
going to get anywhere.” 


Daily Adds to Its Service 


The Milwaukee Journal has opened to 
the public a new meeting room with a 
capacity of 75 persons. The Journal now 
has four meeting rooms in its new build- 
ing which are open to the public for 
civic and community gatherings, without 
charge, in addition to a number of con- 
ference rooms which are used for over- 
flow meetings.’ These rooms, which 
range in seating capacity from a dozen 
to 300 persons, are assigned through the 
Public Service Bureau. 
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NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 
IS PLANNED 
To Combine Instruction in Printing 


and Publishing—Ask $250,- 
000 Fund 


The American Newspaper Institute is 
the name proposed for a school which 
will combine the Empire State School of 
Printing and the Empire State School of 
Engraving at Ithaca, N. Y., and provide 
training of a more complete nature for 
the printing and publishing industry. 
Plans for the new school were explained 
to members of the A. N. P. A. by Victor 
Ridder, chairman of the Committee on 
Printing Trade Schools, in connection 
with his annual report. 

Plans for the new training center have 
been prepared by Ross W. Kellogg, di- 
rector of the Empire State Schools, in 
consultation with Mr. Ridder, Adolph S. 
Ochs of the New York Times, Frank E. 
Gannett, president of the New York State 
Publishers Association, and John W. 
Baker, chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation of the upstate association, which 
has directed the Empire State School of 
Printing for the last four years. Tenta- 
tive plans call for a fund of $250,000, of 
which $150,000 will be used for a site 
and building and $100,000 for equipment. 

The objects of the proposed school are 
given by Director Kellogg, as follows: 

1. To train workmen in the printing 
trades and recruit the supply depleted by 
the rapid decline of apprenticeship since 
the war. 

2. To furnish special instruction to 
journeymen and fit them for executive 
positions. 

. To give a complete fundamental 
knowledge of the production branches of 
publishing to sons of newspaper publish- 
ers and printers who will form the next 
generation of publishers and employing 
printers. 

4. To furnish laboratory facilities for 
a course in Newspaper Engineering if 
such a course is established at Cornell 
University. 

5. To supervise, as far as possible, 
through an extension department, the 
training of apprentices in newspaper and 
commercial printing plants. 

6. To give attention to instruction in 
printing in the public schools to the end 
that such instruction may bring a desira- 
ble type of young man into the trade. 

7. If demand arises, to furnish instruc- 
tion in news writing, ccpy reading, ad- 
vertising salesmanship and circulation de- 
partment methods. 

8. To devote some effort to research 
work. 

The Empire State School of Printing 
has taken an option on a highly desira- 
ble site, adjacent to Cornell University, 
and has prepared plans for a_ building 
which will provide more than 20,000 
squre feet of floor space. The site is 
sufficiently large to allow for a second 
building of the same size. 

Victor F. Ridder explained that there 
is no conflict between the idea for estab- 
lishing a newspaper trade school at Ithaca 
and the colleges of journalism. “There 
is a growing demand for a training center 
or university devoted to preparing men 
for newspaper careers, providing them 
with training in the fundamentals of 
newspaper work, not only the news and 
editorial departments but in the mechan- 
ical, circulation, advertising and business 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and production problems. 


5S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Lavouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


management ends of the publishing busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Ridder. “Doctors, law- 
yers and other professional men have col- 
leges and universities to which they can 
send their sons, and where young men 
can go for training in the professions, but 
there is no such school for the newspaper 
profession.” 


as 
Central Louisiana Veteran Dies 


H. M. Huie, 64, who died recently at 
Alexandria, La., was publisher and one 
of the founders of the Alexandria Daily 
Town Talk. For more than 40 years he 
had been active in the upbuilding of 
Alexandria and central Louisiana. 


Washington Editors’ Group Meets 


The King-Kitsap county group of the 
Washington Press Association ‘held its 
monthly meeting at the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce building, Monday, April 12. 
Elgar A. Brown, associate editor of the 
Auburn Globe-Republican, talked on the 
make-up of the country weekly; H. P. 
Everest, editor of the Kirkland East Side 
Journal, talked on the problems of the 
community newspaper. 


REPORTER ATTACKED 
BY DEPUTY SHERIFF 


Wichita 


Beaten 


Falls, Tex., News Writer 
by Officials Seeking 
to Retaliate for Paper’s 
Investigation 


‘ 


| 
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Wicuita Faris; Tex., April 20.—Two 
charges of assault and battery have been 
filed against Dennis White, deputy sheriff 
of Wichita County, for two alleged un- 
provoked attacks upon A. D. Hallman, 
court reporter of the Wichita Falls Rec- 
ord-News. White pleaded guilty to the 
attacks, April 16 and 17. Sentence has 
not yet been passed. 

The first attack on the reporter came 
when Hallman asked the officer for any 
report by the grand jury, which was at 
that time investigating city and county 
peace officers. White, without a word, 
struck the reporter, knocked him down 
and then is alleged to have stamped upon 
him. The paper filed charges on behalf 
of its employe. White pleaded guilty, 
then waited until the reporter came out 
of court and attacked him again, beating 
Hallman severely. Three deputies stood 
by laughing while White jumped repeat- 
edly on the prostrate form of his oppo- 
nent. The Record-News has been active 
in the campaign to clean up the city and 
county peace force. Publicity given the 
matter resulted two weeks ago in insur- 
ance men warning the city council that 
all burglary insurance would be cancelled 
unless the city police department was im- 
mediately cleaned up. Despite warnings 
by White and other deputies that more 
beatings would follow any stories given 
the two fights, the Record-News ap- 
peared Sunday morning with an eight- 


column line, appealing to the people to 
take action. 


For the First Three 
Months of 1926 


THE 
TAMPA MORNING 
TRIBUNE 


printed 1,355,276 lines of Advertising, 
ee moved up from twelfth to 
place among the newspape if 
the United States. re a 
The only newspapers printing a greater 
volume of advertising during that period 
than The Tribune were the Miami 
aie oes St. Petersburg Times, the 
etroi ews, the Chicago Trib nd 
the New York Times. a aes 
The Tribune covers the rich South 
Florida territory of 24 counties and 190 


cities and towns, with i 
min gant a population of 


That’s Why Its Advertising Volume 
Grows 


The 8, C, Beckwith Special Agency, 
National Representatives. 
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Have created a new 
empire of commerce! 


Business men are amazed at the tremendous advancement in commerce and 


industry of the South. 


But, this was inevitable. The natural resources attract industry. Factories are 
springing up everywhere throughout the South. There is coal in abundance. 
Water power is available and living conditions attract good solid workers who 
are anxious to raise their families in real American cities. 


There is an increased demand for all commodities and some of the luxuries. 
The South is of great importance now as a territory for your products. The 
daily papers will help you sell the South. Tell these people what you have to 


offer. They are ready to buy. 


Advertise to the South through 
this group of Newspapers— 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 

ALABAMA lation Lines Lines NORTH CAROLINA lation Lines Lines 
*Mobile News-Item 11,993 +Greensboro Daily News 27,485 
* F F : +Greensboro Daily News 31,505 
Boia fapectahta’ (8) eee ; +Raleigh News and Observer 33,515 
ODULGE OPIS LOT a re rciays: oo wes ie = <peis)ei0ie;3,0 Ss , ' $ +Raleigh News and Observer.......... (8) 36,318 
+i Winston-Salem Journal 12,357 
++Winston-Salem Journal 12,607 
FLORIDA *Winston-Salem Sentinel 18,259 


+Daytona Beach News i . 04 

**Florida Times-Union (M) 42,376 ; .12(8.15) .12(8.15) Lene nee ieee arti Bie 

+tLakeland Ledger F A . : vu , ’ 
pe **Columbia State 24,838 

ope Herald , ’ i **Greanville News 21,704 

**Miami Herald : 5 3 **Spartanburg Journal ( 4,172) 

*Orlando Reporter-Star . **Spartanburg Herald (M) 7,252 9,939 § 


**Orlando Sentinel aie } 4 . 
**Pensacola News and Journa ay ; : - TENNESSEE 
+St, Petersburg Independent... **Chattanooga Times 30,203 
*Tampa Times : **Chattanooga Times 
09(. 118) .09(,11S) *Memphis Commercial Appeal 
.06 .06 *Memphis Commercial Appeal 

**Nashville Banner 

**Nashville Banner 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 


GEORGIA VIRGINIA 


*Augusta Herald ’ 105 ' *Danville Register and Bee 
*Augusta Herald ’ 05 *Danville Register (Sunday) 
**Macon Telegraph : 08 **Newport News Times-Herald 
**Macon Telegraph z .08 ; **Newport News Dery Earas veers 
**Savannah Morning News (M), 21,015.(S) , .06(.07S) .06(,07S) **Roanoke Times & World News... 
**Roanoke Times 
**Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader. .(E) 
eee +e A, 3, C, Statement, September 30, 1925. 
*Lexington Leader tt Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 
*Lexington Leader * A, B, C, Statement, March 31, 1926. 
**Paducah Sun ‘ Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 
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PRESS AGENT PROBE URGED 
BY A. N. P. A. 


(Continued from page 23) 


papers. It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with new accounts constantly ap- 
pearing, records showing solicitations by 
representatives of the Bureau extending 
often over a period of years. 

Some newspapers that profit by the 
Bureau’s work as shown clearly by the 
national advertising appearing in their 
columns, are not yet contributing to its 
support. Your Committee again empha- 
sizes its belief that some method should 
be found to induce all members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation to participate in the support of 
the Bureau as they unquestionably par- 
ticipate in its benefits. 

It is the opinion of your Committee 
that the Bureau of Advertising represents 
a valuable investment which should be 
conserved and encouraged by all news- 
papers and particularly the membership 
ofthe AL NY Eat 

Your Committee submits that the will- 
ingness of many newspapers to give their 
space to free publicity seekers is still an 
obstacle to the further development of 
advertising. 

In support of this belief, your Com- 
mittee is in position to refer to specific 
instances which came to its notice during 
the year where projects to spend money 
for advertising in the newspapers were 
hampered or abandoned because of the 
belief that the advertiser could obtain at 
little or no cost “news stories’ and 
“special articles” in the newspapers. 

Your Committee observes that virtually 
every proposed campaign of advertising 
considered by trade associations includes 
at least consideration of the services of 
a paid press agent. Committees having in 
charge associational campaigns are con- 
stantly urged to spend the bulk of their 
appropriations in mediums that compete 
with newspapers and to use what is left 
to pay the salary and expenses of a pub- 
licity agent. Cases may be cited where 
press agents have been willing to “guar- 
antee” a certain amount of free news- 
paper space in exchange for a stipulated 
fee. 

In a recent associational drive to col- 
lect advertising funds to promote travel 
to a certain section, the assertion was 
made to prospective contributors that 
the association had obtained the free 
publication last year of ‘1,000,000 inches 
of its news stories.” The advertising 
fund was raised and it is now being spent 
in a list of magazines. It is obvious that 
this advertiser reached the conclusion 
that there is no need for paid advertising 
in a medium that is so generous in its 
use of press agent propaganda. In fact 
this conclusion is emphasized in a fur- 
ther statement from the association that 
certain newspapers constantly “wire for 
the preparation of special articles by us, 
paying for them at their usual rates.” 

The following excerpt from a report 
of a Bureau representative concerning 
the convention of an industry where ad- 
vertising was being considered is quoted 
in this connection: 

“ * + ok The sentiment had been pretty 
well set for a money raising campaign 
that would get together $150,000 to $200.- 
000 when a gentleman representing one of 
the free publicity activities was given the 
floor—saying that he could get $300,000 
worth of free publicity for $30,000.” 

Our representative added that this pro- 


BN ah \ ewe Le 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 7,505 Daily Average Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Msnths 
Ending Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. Six 
Months, Ending Sept. 30, 1925, 181,785 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circulation, 7,505. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


‘Editor 


posal “practically killed the whole ques- 
tion of paid advertising for the time be- 
ing.” 

The president of another association, 
whose interest in newspaper advertising 
the Bureau has cultivated, writes con- 
cerning the paid space he is using. 

“T am wondering, however, whether we 
should continue this because it seems that 
a great deal of advertising can be gotten 
in the newspapers free of charge. I know 
one fellow who secures over $40,000 per 
year from some of the companies 
and gives them country-wide publicity 
which does not cost a cent. * * * Some 
of our people are tremendously influenced 
by such wonderful service.” 

Your Committee submits that the evils 
of the free publicity situation are too 
obvious to require emphasis. The rem- 
edy is in the hands of the publishers of 
newspapers who can stop this flood of 
destructive material by instructing their 
editors better to inform themselves about 
the character of free publicity which they 
consider “news” today but which has a 
disastrous effect upon newspaper adver- 
tising and, in our judgment, tends to 
lessen the confidence of readers in news- 
papers. The answer to a constantly ut- 
tered inquiry of newspapers receiving 
free publicity, “Why don’t they pay for 
it?” is the very simple one, “Because they 
can get it for nothing.” The editor rather 
than the press agent is responsible for 
this situation. 

Your Committee suggests that the A. 
N. P. A, authorize the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the subject of 
free publicity and that this committee 
include in a report to be made at the Fall 
convention the results of a study of indi- 
vidual newspaper columns with a view 
of estimating the value of the space given 
to material which properly belongs in the 
advertising columns. 

The Bureau continues to deal through 
its literature with a wide range of prob- 
lems common to newspaper advertisers. 

In “The Progress of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising,” special attention was directed 
toward the mechanics of newspaper copy 
with a view to encouraging better print- 
ing. Nearly 10,000 copies of this book 
have been distributed. 

Recently many newspaper publishers 
and advertisers in Germany showed wide 
interest in the book and permission was 
granted by the Bureau for a German 
translation, which is now beitag made. 
A large number of requests have come 
from abroad for the English edition. 

Among other publications, ‘Good 
Ground,” “The Backbone of the Cam- 
paign,” and “A Word About the Bureau 
of Advertising,’ found circulations of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 copies each. 

The annual statistical book on rates and 
circulations, now in course of pyepara- 
tion, will include this year the résult of 
studies made to show the buying power 
of the population in the United States 
and Canada. These studies should be 
helpful to newspaper advertisers. They 
demonstrate in practical fashion the 
erowing importance of newspaper space 
as a market builder. 

Your Committee, appointed by the 
President of the A.N.P.A. at the 1925 con- 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83 % of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of § Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
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vention, was composed of the following: 

William F. Rogers, The Boston Tran- 
script; Harry Chandler, The Los Angeles 
Times; Howard Davis, The New York 
Herald Tribune; W. C. R. Harris, The 
Toronto Star; William J. Hofmann, The 
Portland Oregonian; Fleming Newbold, 
The Washington Star; David B. Plum, 
The Troy Kecord; Allison Stone, The 
Providence Journal; Louis Wiley, The 
New York Times; John B. Woodward, 
The Chicago Daily News; E. W. Par- 
sons, The Chicago Tribune; Chas. D. At- 
kinson, The Atlanta Journal; John S. 
McCarrens, The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

This Committee organized on April 23, 
1925 at the Waldorf-Astoria by electing 
William F, Rogers, chairman; Harry 
Chandler, vice-chairman and Howard 
Davis. treasurer. David D. Plum and 
Louis Wiley were re-appointed as Fin- 
ance Committee. 

Subsequently, in accordance with a de- 
cision to increase the membership of the 
Committee in Charge, President Thoma- 
son appointed D. E. Town of the Hearst 
Newspapers and Frank H. Burgess of 
the La Crosse Tribune. 

Joseph F. Finley succeeded John Budd 
as advisoty member of the Committee 
representing the Six Point League of 
New York, and John J. McConnell suc- 
ceeded Robert H. Flaherty, as advisory 
member representing the Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Association of Chicago 

Your Committee held a meeting on 
Oct. 14 at the Chicago offices and has 
kept in close contact with the work of 
the Bureau through semi-monthly reports 
made by the Bureau’s three offices. Lhe 
Chairman and the Finance Chairman have 
been in frequent touch with the New 
York offices. 

At the close of the fiscal year, there 
were 366 newspapers members of the 
Bureau as against 363 one year ago. 

The Bureau’s expenses have increased 
as its work has enlarged, but the ex- 
penditures still continue within its in- 
come. 

Figures for the fiscal year show a total 
gross income of $94,528.12 and a total ex- 
pense of $87,906.29. 


Consistent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


We do not use just one 
outstanding success to 
show you as proof of our 
ability. Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 
a success. 


We have 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, Iowa 


proven our 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 650,000 Damy 
Wortp — EvENING Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


orld 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


The annual dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on April 22 was the fourth held 
under the Bureau’s auspices. Covers 
were laid for 940 persons and the pro- 
gram was an interesting one. _The din- 
ner was in charge of a committee of 
which John B..Woodward was chairman. 
Tt was called to order by. William F, 
Rogers, Chairman of the Committee in 
Charge, and Arthur G. Staples, editor of 
the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers included ex- 
Governor Lowden of Illinois, Rube 
Goldberg, the cartoonist, and Mrs. Izetta 
Jewel Brown of Kingwood, W. Va. 

Your Committee has enjoyed the cor- 
dial co-operation of the officers and staff 
of the A. N. P. A. for which it exe 
presses thanks. It similarly acknow- 
ledges the courtesies of the Six Point 
League of New York and the. News- 
paper Representatives. Association of 
Chicago and the trade press. 


Regional Advertising 


at 
Regional Rates 
in 
The Christian Science 


Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Karaas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely a 
few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the — 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 
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UGUSTUS CAESAR certainly knew 

the value of publicity. He knew 
how to secure the insertion of the right 
sort of news in The Acta Diurna, as the 
daily news medium of the Romans was 
called. The chief of his publicity staff, 
in one sense of the term, was Publius 
Vergilius Maro. To him, Augustus gave 
the following task: 

Augustus wished also to convince the 
world that his marvellous success was due 
to the direct favor of heaven, that the 
principate which he had established was 
the preordained event to which Rome and 
the Romans had been slowly moving dur- 
ing the long centuries of their history, 
and that the blessing of the gods rested 
upon him and his work. Thus would 
Augustus tighten his own hold on the 
Empire. 


The matter just quoted is from “Vergil 
as a Propagandist’” by Mabel Gant 
Murphy of the Western High School of 
Washington, D. C. and is printed in The 
Classical Weekly for April 12. In this 
article Miss Murphy goes on to say that 
“The Aeneid” was undoubtedly the largest 
and most important work of propaganda 
undertaken by Vergil. 

In writing this classic, Vergil sought 
to achieve the following purposes for 
Augustus Caesar: 

(1) To increase the faith of the people 
in the old religion, and through a revival 
of the ancient customs and morals to lend 
stability to the Empire. i 

(2) To blazen forth the greatness of 

ome. es phe 

(3) To trace the divine origin of Au- 
gustus, and, by providing a divine sanc- 
tion for his rule, to overcome Opposition to 
that rule, and so to strengthen Augustus’s 
position. 


Miss Murphy then discusses in detail 
these three sets of purposes. In doing 
so she asserts that the best propoganda 
passage of this Latin classic is in Book I 
where Vergil sang the praises of Rome 
and outlined the course predestined for 
that city by the Fates. 2 

Members of the working press will not 
usually find The Classical Weekly of 
special interest. But the issue for April 
12 should not be overlooked by any one 
interested in the story of how public 
dpinion has been molded by professional 
dublicity men. 
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\VILLIAM E.— “PUSSYFOOT” — 

JOHNSON tells the story of his 
work in the dry interests in the May issue 
of the International-Cosmo politan Maga- 
zme. I have no desire to become involved 
m any discussion of prohibition; but his 
lescription of his work as press agent 
or the cause has a direct relation to 
lewspaper making. : 

His ethics at times may be questioned 
tut at the same time he raises the fol- 
Jwing questions about newspaper ethics: 

The liquor interests were purchasing by 
wholesale space in the West Virginia news- 
papers, telling of the horrors of prohibi- 

| tion wherever tried. This stuff was all 
printed as straight news or editorial mat- 
ter without advertising marks of any sort. 

I did not have sufficient money at hand 

to compete in any such game, a game 
| that was distasteful to me anyhow. So 
I went to Washington and got some letter- 
heads printed as “literary agent’? at “35 

Street, N.W.,” using the name of my 
| brother-in-law, C. L., Trevitt, for that 


| purpose. Under this mask, I entered into 
| correspondence with every newspaper in 
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West Virginia, asking their rates for “pure 
news matter’ and also for “editorials” 
against prohibition to be written by myself. 

A large part of the newspapers snapped 
at the bait, swallowing it with the hook 
and sinker, and with a piece of the line 
hanging out of their mouths. A yast 
amount of incriminating correspondence was 
soon in hand. This I published widely 
throughout the state, 

A magazine which was then doing con- 
siderable “muck-raking,” published facsim- 
iles of many of these letters in consecu- 
tive issues. The effect was tremendous. 
Several newspapers were forced out of 
business by wrathful public opinion. I 
was savagely denounced by the victims 
and even sharply upbraided by some good 
friends who called it “forgery” and other 
disagreeable names. 

But ethics be hanged. T[ more than 
accomplished what I was driving at, for 
from that time every wet newspaper article 
or wet editorial was classified in -the pub- 
lic mind as “bought and paid for”? even 
though it might have been entirely honest 
in its purpose. 
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HE future of tabloid newspapers in 

general and the present success of 
one picture paper in particular is discussed 
by William H. Field, general manager of 
the New York Daily News, in Liberty 
for April 24. In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Field says that his article is not a 
history of tabloid newspapers he does 
give many pivotal points in the evolution 
of those sheets which started in London 
in 1903 when Lord Northcliffe printed 
his daily for wemen, not on standard size 
but on small size sheets. 

Mr. Field then jumps to the story of 
the News and devotes several paragraphs 
to circulation figures which tell their own 
story. Fifteen months elapsed before the 
Daily News carried its balance on the 
right side of the ledger. At the present 
time, to quote Mr. Field, “the News is 
one of the most profitable papers in the 
United States.” 

One of the reasons given by Mr. Field 
for the success of his tabloid sheet is the 
need for elbow room in the crowded sub- 
ways or elevated trains—when reading a 
newspaper. But a more important reason 
for the success is the method of present- 
ing the news by touching only the high 
spots. Stress is laid upon the fact that 
the tabloid newspapers specialize in 
amusements and entertainment. The 
comic strips are cited by way of illustra- 
tion. 

Space forbids detailed description of 
prize contests, but they are dealt with at 
length in the article. Yet some of these 
contests are not without their educational 
value. To quote from the article : 

Several of these notably the 

Patriotic Game of Presidents and the 

Patriotic Game of States, have stimulated 

a real acquaintance with history and 

geography and in addition to the amuse- 

ment afforded by them have undoubtedly 


reawakened a knowledge long dormant 
among many people. 


contests, 
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pictures is found, not in the fact that 
people are unable to read, but, in the fact 
that the comedy, drama, and tragedy that 
lie in everyday news can often be ex- 
pressed more vividly in pictures than in 
text. Hence the tabloid sheet has nearly 
as many photographers as reporters, How 
these photographers work is told with 
considerable fullness, By way of conclu- 
sion Mr. Field mentions this economic 
reason for the future growth of tabloids: 


Last but not least, the supply of pulp 


wood from which newspaper is made is 
decreasing. The tabloid newspaper, in 
Just as many separate Pages, uses about 


one-half the amount of paper necessary for 
the production of the large-sized paper. This 
is an economic condition that cannot be 
overlooked. 


A 
AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 


Edgar E. Bartlett 
Cd 


66) NY game is not golf or baseball,” 
said Edgar E, Bartlett, general 
manager of the Rockford (lIIl.) Regtster- 


Gazette. “My business and my hobby 
have always been and are the same 
thing—publishing a newspaper. That’s 


my big game.” 

But a story is told of Mr. Bartlett and 
his initiation into the game of golf. He 
played it once—just once. 

It was on the links of Rockford Coun- 
try Club of which he has long been a 
member. He lost or battered beyond re- 
demption nine balls in a round of nine 
holes. It is intimated that he was nine 
hours doing it, but that may be a canard. 
It is a fact that ever since that memora- 
ble day the Register-Gazette’s publisher 
has been content to be a porch golfer. 

“After 47 years in the newspaper busi- 
ness I find it has lost none of its fascina- 
tion,’ Mr. Bartlett said. “Thirty-five of 
those years I have passéd in Rockford. 
During the others [ was in the Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., field.” 

The  Register-Gazette is celebrating 
the 35 anniversary of the consolidation of 
the Rockford Register and Rockford 
Gazette, which were effected by Mr. 
Bartlett, by rebuilding its offices, having 
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recently acquired a 99-year lease of the 
property embracing four stores and the 
Palm Theatre. The news room and 
linotype department will be transferred 
to the third floor, the business offices oc- 
cupying all of the main floor. Seven 
new linotype machines are being in- 
stalled, 

The rebuilding has gone on while the 
editors, reporters, telegrapher, clerks and 
bookkeepers have stuck to their posts. 

Mr. Bartlett is a charter member of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, was Organizer and first 
president of the Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Association, and is an officer of the 
Inland Daily Press. He and Mrs. Bart- 
lett made a tour this year of the Holy 
Land, Egypt, France and England. 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 


DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 
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lend character and in- 
terest to every one of the 
long list of papers that 
carry her articles. 

Exceptionally fine 3 and 
4 column illustrations add 
to value of this feature. 
Results she has obtained 
in other cities she can get 
in yours. 
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NEARLY every country club stages a an extra word here and there in a tele- 
“Beginners’ Flight” or something gram or press message counts up mater- 
like that for new golfers some time in ially in the course of a year. One news- 
the spring. Find out when this occurs Paper has effected a substantial savings 
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at your local country clubs. Then get by having every message, regardless of 
all the concerns in your city dealing what department in which it originated, 
in golf supplies, golf apparel, etc., to run checked by an experienced clerk for the 
ads in your paper about a week ahead elimination of excess words or complete 
of the flight for the purpose of getting rewriting if necessary to cut the length 
the business of these new golfers—Frank and retain the thought of the message. 
H. Williams. —B. A. T., Springfield, Ohio. 

Now is the time to plan a special The number of replies received daily 
“\Tacation Guide” section for your paper. to blind classified advertising in one 
Local dealers and managers of camps or Newspaper are carefully tabulated and the 
resorts will come in and a little effort total published in a box in the next day’s 
in sending a form letter to resorts in all issue to show the pulling power of the 
sections of the country will bring addi- classified advertisements in one news- 


+ional revenue.—Davis O. Vandivier. paper. If you want a new punch, try 
this one—B. A. T. 


What day in May is straw hat day 
in your city? In Seattle, Wash. the | In spring the public begins to get an 
straw hat dealers have just designated interest in getting out of doors. Why not 
May 13. Other cities may choose other have one of your reporters take short 
opening dates. Why not arrange for a trips around your district to points of in- 
page of straw hat ads from the hat and terest within walking or easy transporta- 
clothing stores of your city a few days tion distance from the city and describe 
before the big spring event for men?— the beauty of spring, etc. The public 
CAMS TS will enjoy reading them and many are 

sure to take trips themselves. They will 

Get your local Ford dealer .to adver- be sure to watch your paper for other 
tise for wool from surrounding farms. interesting trips.—C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 
The Ford Motor Company is now buy- 
ing wool direct from the farmers through 
its dealers.—George B. Deery. 


Under the head “Who to Call, Where 
to Send—HOME SERVICE” a North- 
: a ht west paper grouped a number of ads per- 

Telegraph bills are an item of ex- taining to such home services as launder- 
pense that is not checked very closely ing, coal, wiring and lighting, vacuum 
on the average,newspaper. Nevertheless, cleaners, etc—C. M. L. 
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FrOLLowING publication of the story 
about John S. Stevenson, of Vine- 
land, N. J., who died several weeks ago, 
and left a legacy of letters of advice 
to his son, Dick, the Los Angeles Calls) 
Herald devoted six: columns on the first 
page of the second section on a tie-up 
story. Four leading judges were asked 
to prepare a set of letters of advice to 
boys. These were reproduced together 
with photos of the jurists and a photo of 
Dick Stevenson. The letters were to the 
boy: “At age of 10;” “At age of 16;” 
“At age of 21;” “When Married.” The 
story was captioned: “Had he been my 
son?—Or yours ?”—Harold J. Ashe, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


“T think this would help Miami.” Un- 
der this standing heading the Miama Her- 
ald has been running a daily short fea- 
ture, on the subject suggested in the 
heading. The feature contains the opin- 
ion of any constructive citizen, whether 
a permanent or a temporary resident, so 
long as the statement made suggests 
some factor that would help the city and 
give a possible means of carrying out the 
suggestion —Ruel McDaniel. 


How do the people of your town want 
automobile speeders to be treated when 
caught—should they simply be fined or 
should they be sent to jail? Let the 
readers vote on this proposition. To do 
so would create a great deal of interest.— 
Frank H. Williams. 


Paris has decreed the shorter skirt and 
the longer hose for this coming season. 
How do buyers at your department and 
specialty stores view this style factor? 
Their angles will give you the local style 
story on a good feature topic.—R. 
Campbell, Framingham, Mass. 

Are the consuls, vice-consuls and other 
foreign representatives stationed in your 
city really “at home.” You'll say they 
are, if you give them a chance to talk 
about all the hospitality they enjoy, the 
social functions and kindnesses shown 
them. They are by no means neglected. 
This will make a good half-column for 
each foreigner interviewed, with photo, 
and a series can be run consecutively, or 
at intervals—cC. M. L., Seattle, Wash. 


Under the heading of “Even Judges 
Have To Smile at Freak Court Cases” 
one of the Boston papers printed a very 
interesting and amusing feature story. 
The collapse of a folding bed caused a 
$10,000 suit for damages, a man forcibly 
kissed by a chorus girl in front of his 
wife started another suit, barber sued 
when he cuts off a pet moustache are 
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some of the cases related. Look up 
some in your own courts you'll find them 
equally amusing—C. E. Pellissier. 


The amateur gardener may be the butt | 
of many jokes, but he takes his hobby | 
seriously despite the fact. A series of 
articles on some of the famous local 
flower gardens, giving a description of 
the layout and containing a few experi- 
ence remarks by the owner, have proven 
very popular in Elgin, Ill, where the 
Daily News has tried the stunt. The 
writer of the articles received numerous 
suggestions from readers—H. J. B. 


There are few readers of the news- 
paper who will not take pride in a daily 
or weekly column devoted to the mention 
and praise of philanthropic work. It 
John Doe has presented the Y. M. CA. 
with a building for its work it may be 
given a little special mention in this way. 
Scouting will bring many such deeds to 
light for such a column.—C. J., Topeka. 


Who has the oldest subscription receipt 
for your paper? The Missoula (Mont.) 
Missoulan published a facsimile of such 
a receipt issued to a subscriber 50 years 
ago.—T. E. R., Chicago. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Help Wanted 


Circulation—Young man who has had experi- 
ence as assistant circulation manager and would 
like a chance to take charge of circulation de- 
partment of a fair size newspaper in city of 
120,000. One who has executive ability and 
able to handle help. State salary expected, age, 
reference and particulars about previous work. 
B-903, Editor & Publisher, 


City Circulation Man—Must be sober, depend- 
able, energetic, thoroughly experienced in city 
Promotion and a producer of carrier or home 
delivered circulation, and knows how to han- 
dle solicitors. This is a morning’ paper in 
city of nearly 300,000, having the largest home 


The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to delivered circulation and a _ successful man 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. carrier delivery system, State papers worked 
COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. for, how long with each, in what capacity 
and what salary expected, also give references. 
ADVERTISING Permanent to right party. Address B-883, 

: Editor & Publisher. 
General Promotion For daily and job office in one of the best 


Advertising Promotion—If you want more 
business, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Agency For Sale 
Recognized Advertising Agency for sale in 
live Indiana manufacturing city. Annual 
billing over $40,000. Box B-925, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Brokers 


A Number of Attractive Gulf Coast _Offesr, 
including exclusive paper (evening daily) in 
city of 10,000. Annual earnings exceed $70,000; 


profits approximate $12,000. Well equipped, 
,and field offers expansion. Available at attrac- 
@eenprice. Prop. 133ix. The H. F. Hen- 


tichs Agency, Litchfield, Ill. 


Publications Which I Can Recommend—Eve- 
ning paper, exclusive field, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, well established, earning handsome 
dividends on price asked. Initial payment 
$40,000. Evening paper, exclusive field, Ohio, 
well-established, good circulation, earning good 
dividends on price asked. Initial payment 
$60,000. Morning paper, middle west exclusive 
field, good circulation, earning very fair divi- 
dends on price asked. Initial payment $40,000. 
Morning paper southwest, exclusive field, splen- 
did new plant, good circulation, earning good 
dividends on price asked. J. B. Shale, Times 
Building, New York. 


Newspapers Wanted 


We Want to Buy Newspaper in New Jersey. 
Weekly in county seat or good business center 
desired. B-891, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 
circulation campaigns successfully operated. 
‘Insured Results.” Address A. B. Rudolph, 


frie Daily Times, Erie, Pa., where a cam. 


vaign is now in operation. 


irculation—When quick, additional circulation 
foverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
wenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
3lock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tirculation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
re Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
nanship Club Campaigns. 

rculation Builders—Sherman & Eckert, 353 
Northampton St., Easton, Penn. For more 
ireulation and new reader interest our “Op- 
jortunity Club” plan campaigns are winners. 
4t us give you particulars. 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


hiladelphia Daily News and San Juan El 
mparcial are the new customers this week. 
Vrite for samples of a live, alert, up-to-date 
atvice. The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall 
‘lace, New York. 


| EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


dvertising Manager, morning daily in western 
anada. Opportunity for assistant advertis- 
& manager to take full charge. Must be 
mbitious, good promotion man and capable 
| building permanent business. Correspondence 
nfidential. References required. Apply, 
ting qualifications and salary required. 
pe B-922, Editor & Publisher. 


Avertising Manager wanted by first rate 
fw York Italian daily. Requires capable, en- 
Setic business producer. Must have had ex- 
Fvemee as a producer on foreign language 


Wspaper. Must have thorough contact with 
fy. and national advertisers. Excellent oppor- 
mity for right Party to step in and make 
dney. Salary and commission. Write fully of 
(alifications and Previous connection to B-926, 
litor & Publisher. 


cities of 10,000 in central Northwest, thoroughly 
practical man wanted who can conduct business 
under direction of. editor-manager and take full 


charge during absence of the latter. Give full 
Particulars, including salary expected. Opportu- 
nity for investment later on if desired. Ad- 


dress B-931, Editor & Publisher, 


Type Metal Service Man wanted by large type 
metal manufacturer. Must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the printing game from A to Z 
and be well known amongst all the leading news- 
papers in the East. Please give complete details 
in your first application for this position. 
B-923, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Owing to late merger 
of newspapers an advertising manager of wide 
and successful experience on morning and eve- 
ning papers, published in cities of one hundred 
to five hundred thousand population, is seeking 
the advertising management of a daily in need 
of the constructive work he is competent to 
render. For full particulars address, Room 219, 
Claridge Hotel, St. Leuis, Mo. 


Advertising Man—Specialist in building classi- 
fied. Thoroughly experienced as Classified Man- 
ager and Counsellor. Knows bookkeeping, how 
to train solicitors, clerks and telephone operators, 
Writes good promotion copy. This man de- 
sires an opportunity with good newspaper as 
Assistant to Publisher, Business or Advertis- 
ing Manager, where he can direct classified, 
but be able to learn other responsible work. 
Age 28, neat appearing. Best references for 
character and ability. Very capable salesman 
and contract man. Will earn his salary by in- 
creasing your classified, but wants opportunity 
of learning business end. Experienced in Dis- 
play. B-892, Editor & Publisher, 

Business Manager or Assistant to Publisher, 
experienced, executive ability. Married. Good 


creator of business. Familiar with all branches 
of newspaper work. B-907, Editor & Publisher. 


Business and Advertising Manager—This ad- 


vertisement is addressed to a daily newspaper 
publisher who wishes to unload ‘his burdens 
upon the shoulders of a capable executive. 


Must be given absolute control of business and 
mechanical departments. Fair salary and per- 
centage of savings, based on 1925 per page 
costs. Now employed on Pacific Coast. Satis- 
factory results assured. Exceptional references. 
B-899, Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulation Manager desires to make 
change. Satisfactory reasons furnished. Mar- 
ried, and prefer paper in town of 100,000 or 
over. I. C. M. A. member. Have always 
shown an_ increase. References furnished, 
present and past employers. Address B-898, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation and Promotion—Offer competent 
services for eastern connection at reasonable 
salary. Promotion experience covers cities ex- 
ceeding 200,000—strongly contested fields. Fu- 
ture first consideration. B-927, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 
Classified Advertising Manager, 18 years 
experience, now employed on Metropolitan 


daily, desires to make a change. Am a real 
business getter, know how to handle an organ- 
ization so as to get best results. Over 350,000 
lines gain in 1925 on second paper. Best of 
reference. B-933, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertisng Manager—Young mar- 
ried man, 28, for seven years manager classified 
department on Southern daily eighteen thousand 
circulation, now employed, desires change, either 
as classified manager or assistant to ‘manager 
on larger paper with greater opportunities. Can 
furnish the very best of references as to 
character and ability. Prefer South or South- 
west. Address B-930, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk and Outside Work wanted by experienced 


editor who is familiar with all branches of 
weekly newspaper making. B-820, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor—Capable and experienced, seeks connec- 
tion offering possibility of acquiring part in- 
terest. Mature judgment, conservative and re- 
liable. with excellent past record. Address 
B-874, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Editor and Manager with two successes to his 
credit (one in New York City) seeks post as 
managing editor or general manager of small 
city daily. Meet me any week-end in New 
York or Philadelphia or I will] mail you my 
record of 20 years’ experience, together with 
recommendations from successful newspaper 
men. B-844, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Position wanted on Long Island weekly 
by editor who has built successful weeklies and 
knows how. _B-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Department Executive, with 18 years’ 
experience, desires connection where real future 
IS assured as result of initiative, intelligence 
and hard work. Has handled all departments 
of daily newspaper. Capable of taking entire 
charge of paper of 15,000 to 20,000 circulation. 
References. B-932, Editor & Publisher. 
Linotype Mechanical Superinten 
ough knowledge of all departments and of print- 
ing business desires position. Address B-905, 
Editor & Publisher 


dent with thor- 


Metropolitan Circulation Manager seeks con- 
ference, — Capable promoter, modern methods. 
Staple circulation in any field, B-928, Editor 


& Publisher. 


Newspaper Executive with clean record of 
achievement as editor and publisher on first 
Paper im city of 75,000, desires similar posi- 


tion or assistant to publisher on larger paper. 
Know all angles of newspaper publishing, but 
especially valuable on business side in ac- 
counting, circulation, display and classified. 
Personal reasons for change: available imme- 
diately. Address B-771, Editor & Publisher. 
Telephone during A. N. P. A. week for inter- 
view. 

Publisher’s Assistant—Business Manager— 
Able executive, 38, now assistant manager paper 
50,000, wants to sit alongside publisher and be 


another pair of hands. Enviable record as as. 
sistant general manager, national advertising 
manager, with wide experience in correspond- 
ence, promotion, circulation, credits and me- 


chanical details. Address B-929, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Publisher 


or Business Manager of evening 
daily—Man _ thoroughly competent to relieve 
owner of detail. Trained in the best ethics of 
newspaper work and with experience and _back- 
ground that should make him very valuable to 
owner of reputable newspaper. For interview 
address B-906, Editor & Publisher. 


Special Salesman—Publisher contemplating’ 
special edition or industrial or special pages may 
obtain salesman on fair commission basis. Clean 
solicitation guaranteed. References. Can ar- 
range interview during A. N. P. A. Convention. 
Address B-908, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Man, 30, married, long experience in 
circulation work, desires position in any de- 
partment other than circulation or as general 
assistant to publisher in small town or city. 
Good office man, typist. Willing, steady and 
reliable. Please tell all in first letter, B-916, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Newspaper Plant for 
plant of the Republican-Gazette, Lima, Ohio, 
for sale owing to consolidation with Lima 
News. 32 page Goss straight line press, per- 
fect condition, six linctypes, all models 8 and 
14 and modern; everything else used in opera- 
tion of Gazette as evening and Sunday news- 


Complete Sale—FEntire 


paper. Priced reasonable as building. must be 
vacated at early date. W. J. Galvin, Daily 
News, Lima. Ohio. 


Complete Newspaper Engraving Plant for sale. 
Ideal for one or two-man shop. Miles Machin- 
ery Co., 286 Eighth ave., New York City, 


Dup'ex Metropolitan Stereotype Press, low 
down, one deck construction; prints 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 16, 20 pages, 8 columns, 12%4 ems; length 
of column 21 inches, sheet cut 2234 inches. 
Press .in excellent condition doing fine work; 
only reason selling, “to make room for Duplex 


sextuple. Must leave our press room May 15th. 
Bargain if purchased immediately. Convenient 
terms. Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Foe Jig Saw and Drill for sale. Completely 
rebuilt. Fine condition. Miles Machinery Co., 
286 Eighth ave., New York City. 


Ludlow Typograph equipped with electric pot, 
mold, motor, matrix cabinet, 20 fonts of mat- 
rices and Elrod caster equipped with motor 
and molds, fir sale at bargain. This equip- 
ment is practically new and will make liberal 
discount account liquidation of newspaper. 


Realty Publishing Company, 250 Royal Palm- 
way, Palm Beach, Florida. 
Monotype Material Making Machine with 


motor and extra equipment, two years old, can 
be had for $1,500; also Monctype sort caster. 
Machines can be seen in operation at Auto- 
graphic Register Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


Equipment for Sale 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


Right Angle’ Hoe Quadruple Press—Eight- 
column page, 2234 in. cut off on page, 22% 
in. printing leugth of page, 45 degree bevel on 
plate cut. Reasonably priced for quick delivery. 
This press can be seen in Operation in the 
pegs the Dayton Herald and Journal, Day- 
ton, nio. 


Second Hand Machinery & Equipment for Sale 
by the Kalamazoo Gazette, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
—All in good condition. 3-section steam drying 
table, 1 gas heated boiler, R. Hoe & Co. 3 
complete fonts of 6-pt. linotype mats. 1 auto- 
matic ingot furnace, Wood & Nathan Co., New 
York. 1 No. 6 Hoe Stereotype metal furnace, 
32’’x 40’’, with pump, sheet metal hood and 
pipe. 1 combined saw table and trimmer, 
20" x 24”” saw table top with 2 H.P. G. E. 440 
V—3 Ph. 60 cycle—1800 R.P.M. motor. 1 6’ 
overhead bank, type C, divided for leads and 
slugs. 1 6’ overhead bank, no trays. 8 Lee 
gas feeders, complete with burner. Thompson 
type caster No. 134, 6” dia pot, made by 
Thompson Type Mach, Co.. Chicago, Illinois. 
Write for bargain prices F.O.B., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1538 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturer’s Representative 


Graduate Engineer, with own office in well 
known New York office building, having large 
following in newspaper plants, desires to repre- 
sent established manufacturer in New York 
or Eastern territory. Address B-869, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a 
15 years of successful 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


record of almost 
performance in 


|= = WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==] 


VER TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS we have conducted 
a service bureau for employers 
and position seekers in the 
Advertising - Publishing field. 
Our lists include men and 
women fitted for Positions up to 
the highest responsibility in al] 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies 
and the publicity departments of 
mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns, Registration free. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE. INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


PROBLEMS? 
Consult the Classified Dept. of 
Editor & Publisher 


a. 


BRARTACHA 
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FOUR “A” MEMBERS GREET 
LATIN-AMERICANS 


(Continued from page 21) 


more directly than in any other way, 
there is an opportunity for you to show 
the manufacturers of this country the 
opportunity that lies before them to the 
South. 

“We welcome you here today, and 
we welcome the opportunity of being of 
service to you in making this opportunity 
a reality.” 

“You who are guests from the other 
twenty republics of the Western hem- 
isphere, as editors and publishers, repre- 
sent all three essentials of the modern 
newspaper,” Mr. O’Shaughnessy said in 
his address. 

“This gathering, therefore, has every 
character that makes it an assemblage 
of vital importance to the progress and 
happiness of the Western world. News- 
papers as the great channel of interna- 
tional communication form a medium of 
first importance in the making of inter- 
national understanding. Through the 
two-way flow of news, knowledge of 
each other is developed, upon which 
understanding may be based. The more 
we know of one another, the better we 
understand and the easier becomes the 
task of developing the material side. 
“Our responsibilities are in the mat- 
erial side but to discharge them we must 
harmonize our efforts with the intellectual 
and the ethical. Realizing the scope of 
these responsibilities, we have gone into 
literature and art, and we have brought 
the best of both into the service we de- 
liver. 

“With that re-enforcement we were 
able to phrase the ethics of advertising 
and give to it that spiritual height, with- 
out which the promotion of great business 
through advertising, as we see it today, 
would not be possible. The number of 
pages of advertising are as numerous to- 
day as those of the editorial. 

“With the spiritual urge in our efforts, 
we are pleased to ask the world which 
half of the newspaper is best in its litera- 
ture, best in its art, and kindliest and 
most helpful in its message,—the editorial 
or the advertising. 

“We do not put advertising first al- 
though we do not minimize the value of 
its service, and we know that without the 
editorial, which means the proper hand- 
ling of news, that advertising could not 
exist. 

“With such a marvelous medium as 
the modern newspaper, advertising is in- 
spired to high ambitions. As the dis- 
semination of news between nations 
expands, the volume of international ad- 
vertising will enlarge. The American 
Association of Advertising Agencies will 
be ready for that day. 

“We have already assembled at our 
headquarters the most complete and de- 
pendable files df rates and data of the 
newspapers of the world that has ever 
been brought together. In this connec- 
tion we have the co-operation of the 
Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of State. 

“T can say to every publisher in this 
room that his publication is represented 
in those files. If every publisher of an 
established newspaper or magazines in 
the entire world were here, I would say 
truthfully the same thing to him. 

“Advertising in all countries, however, 
is not attended with as many marks of 
certainty as we desire. Senor Mitre, of 
La Nacion, has well told you how im- 
portant it is that all advertising data 
should be certain and stable. That, how- 
ever, is a detail that can easily follow 
in the wake of such a gathering as this. 

“With your co-operation we will per- 
fect our rate and data files on all Latin- 
American publications, and a further ex- 
tension of our export advertising will 
follow as a natural consequence. Adver- 
tising means trade. because it develops 
trade, it impels trade, it enlarges trade, 
and it forces desirable and mutually pro- 
fitable trade. 

“With news-built understanding and 
mutually profitable trade of proper vol- 
ume, international treaties become super- 


Editor & Publisher 


fluous. Treaties without trade are as 
husks without grain. 

“This gathering has all the meaning of 
a trade convention, into which the peoples 
concerned have breathed life and activity. 
Since we contribute in our nationally or- 
ganized expression to the material side 
of journalism, when we meet as we do 
in this room today, we round out the 
figure of understanding and the mutual 
interchange of commerce, upon which 
happy peace and prosperity builds its per- 
manent home. 

“You gentlemen of Latin-American 
journalism have written the most beauti- 
ful page in the new history of the West- 
ern hemisphere by participating in the 
assemblage here this morning. You have 
widened our vision, strenethened our high 
purposes, and you have given us great 
and enduring honor. 


BUREAU’S SUGGESTIONS 
READ TO DELEGATES 


No Immediate Action on Big Free Pub- 
licity Probe, But Expected to 
Get Under Way 
Shortly 


No immediate action was taken, as far 
as Epitor & PusiisHER could learn, in 
regard to the striking recommendation of 
the bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. 
A. that a special committee be appointed 
to probe press agent activities, check up 
on the amount of space given away free 
of charge by the newspapers, find out who 
was responsible for this serious leakage 
and report their findings at the next fall 
meeting. 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER representatives 
questioned all leaders authorized to give 
out news of the executive sessions and 
they could not recall that any discussion 
followed reading of the bureau’s report. 
It is understood a committee will be ap- 
pointed, however, and will shortly start 
an investigation as recommended. 

This year’s convention differed from 
recent years in that a programme had 
been drawn up and printed. The sche- 
dule of topics as laid out by William B. 
Brvant, Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian 
and chairman of the topics committee, 
was adhered to in the majority of cases. 

Thus rules of procedure had been 
adopted, which provided that “no reso- 
lution or vote involving the policy of 
the association or the expenditure of 
money shall be voted by, the convention 
unless presented at a prior meeting and 
posted on the bulletin board. 

Another rule had it that all who ad- 
dressed the convention would be limited 
to five minutes, and a third rule pro- 
hibited members discussing the same topic 
more than once so long as any other 
member desired the privilege of the 
floor. 

Thursday’s session opened with a dis- 
cussion of traffic problems by Mr. Ant- 
rim. He told of notable recent instances 
when the Tribune had saved expense by 
quick action in this field, and expressed 
the opinion that a_ traffic department 
should be made available to all associa- 
tion members. 

Standardization of press room equip- 
ment, long a hobby of Charles F. Hart, 
mechanical superintendent, New York 
Times, was next on the program. 

Mr. Hart, who has been investigating 
possibilities of such action, reported re- 
sults he had obtained. THe said it was 
the opinion of press equipment manufac- 
turers that by closer co-operation both 
among the publishers themselves and 
then between the publishers and the 
shops. would bring about substantial 
benefits to all concerned. 

After the bureau’s report was read, 
general discussion took place on general 
advertising topics, with Mr. Bryant pre- 
siding. 

Establishment and operation by com- 
petitors or the merchants themselves of 
retail advertising publications, generally 
called Shophing News was a subject of 
interested discussion. Notes were com- 
pared, and in the end it was generally 
agreed that there need be no fear of this 
form of media as far as the newspapers 
were concerned. 


for April 24, 1926 


Other advertising topics discussed in- 
cluded : 

Is so-called “scheme” advertising as 
profitable to the advertiser as independent 
use of space? Should “schemes” be sold 
to contract advertisers at other than con- 
tract rates? 

How can church advertising best be 
developed ? 

Who should pay cost of cuts and mats 
used in illustrating advertising copy, the 
publisher or the advertiser? If the pub- 
lisher, upon what basis? 

What is the experience of publishers 
in creating rate cards? Is the formula 
of 3c per inch per thousand circulation 
sufficiently equitable? What increase in 
circulation should accrue to justify an 
advance in rates? 

" Should newspapers in a highly competi- 
tive field: exchange mats of ads? If so, 
should it be without fee or with a 
charge? 

Have schools of journalism done any- 
thing for the betterment of the science 
of advertising—improving copy standards 
—producing a more efficient personnel ? 
How can national advertising best be 
developed for the small town newspaper ? 

Is it customary to charge more for dou- 
ble truck than for two full pages? If 
so, at what rate is extra charge made? 

Do any members allow agency com- 
mission on local advertising when a full 
corps of solicitors is employed? 

Standard measurement of advertise- 

ments. Do newspapers comply with the 
recommendation made by the Board of 
Directors of the: WAueny UpmeAr ma 1923 
to the effect that all advertisements, 
whether national or local, office set. mat- 
ter or electro shall be measured from 
cut off rule to cut off rule, regardless of 
shoulders on electros? 
- How far should publishers go in com- 
plying with requests for information and 
replying to questionnaires from advertis- 
ing agencies, etc? Is it the practice to 
favor national advertisers with costly 
merchandising co-operation? 

Some agencies insist on having tear 
sheets with invoices for checking na- 
tional advertising. Is there an additional 
cost of sending tear sheets which would 
be a burden and necessitate employing ad- 
ditional help? 

Is there a close enough co-operation 
between publishers and their advertising 
managers, especially in the various phases 
of merchandising co-operation, advertis- 
ing rates, etc. 

What part, if any, of the appropria- 
tior. for radio advertising comes out of 
newspaper appropriations ? 

What is the general practice regarding 
publication of advertisers’ names in the 
radio news columns? 

What is the attitude of publishers to- 
wards the ever-increasing demand of 
large advertisers in the national field 
for position without extra cost? 

Also slated for consideration were the 
following circulation problems: 

To what extent should “press run” 
exceed “net paid’? 

What practice—non returnable, par- 
tially returnable, or fully returnable best 
serves the interest of a newspaper pub- 
lisher and a newspaper advertiser. 

What are the main problems in estab- 
lishing and operating under a circulation 
budget? 

_ What is the ideal circulation organiza- 
tion as to carrier, sales, dealer and agent? 

(a) boy carrier organization, 

(b) entertainment and welfare work? 

What effect have “flapper” stories on 
circulation? Is the appeal on this type 
of story diminishing? 


Jiew-Tribune 
MORNING-EVENING-SUNDay 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


95,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


‘Cover New Orleans 
At ONE Cost 


CENTRAL CIRCULATORS 
ELECT GALLOWAY 


Rockford Man Named President at 


Chicago Meeting—Vending 


Machines, Serials Bus 
Delivery Discussed 


G. S. Galloway, circulation manager of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette, was 
elected president of the Central States 
Circulation Managers Association at the 
spring meeting held Tuesday in the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. Mr. Galloway has been 
secretary-treasurer of the group since it 
was organized in 1917. 

J. Paul Kienzle of the Springheld (HL) 
State Journal was named vice-president, 
while W. C. Hoots of the Quincy (Ill) 
Journal was chosen secretary-treasurer. 
Directors are: J. J. Morrisey, Joliet 
Herald-News; C. W. Bevinger, Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Post; E. C. Hewes, Dan 
ville (Il.) Commercial-N ews. 

H. W. Stodghill, Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, retiring president, 
opened the meeting. C. D. O’Rourke, 
St. Louis Times, originator of the street 
car box vending system, spoke on this 
circulation method, declaring it effective 
only for morning papers and only then 
for such morning papers as would con- 
sider it a special department and so han- 
dle it. 

Walter E. Hoots, Quincy (Ill.) Whig- 
Journal, spoke on “The Lodge and Church 
Plan Clubbing Subscriptions, Using 
(Chinaware as a Premium.” He said his 
newspaper had experienced success by 
having such organizations for clubs of 
20 or more to subscribe, for either mail 
or carrier delivery for a six-month pe- 
riod, with chinaware or silver to be used 
for club dinners as a premium. Initialing 
the club’s name or insignia on wares, 
proved an added inducement, he said. 

Walter J. Parker, Chicago Evening 
American, spoke on “The Influence otf 
Sex Stories on Circulation.” He de- 
clared he believed no newspaper reader 
wanted an immoral story, but that the 
reader of the “jazz age” did want a real- 
istic, passionate, emotional and intimate 
story of human life. His plan is to run 
two serials at the same time, starting one 
about ten days before the other ends, hop- 
ing to intrigue readers. 

Building Sunday circulation was dis- 
cussed by Stanley Swan, Evansville, and 
C. W. Krum, Lexington Leader; “New 
Developments in Bus and Truck Trans- 
portation,” by Paul Kienzle, Springheld 
State Journal, and H. M. Van Dusen, 
Chicago Post; “Co-operation by Com- 
petitive Circulation Managers,” by J. R. 
Frost, Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin, and 
M. M. Began, Decatur (Ill.) Review. 
George Schmidt, Indianapolis News, dis- 
cussed “Sub-stations.” 


New York Mirror Reporter Weds 

George Lait, son of Jack Lait, of King 
Features Syndicate, was married to Jessie 
Milton, dancer in the “No, No, Nanette” 
Company. He disappeared from Cold 
Spring where he was covering the 
Browning marriage story for the New 
York Daily Murror. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable — 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 


ence Eyster, care Staf 
Building, Peoria, IIl. 


Editor 


“ASSOCIATED PRESS THE LOSER—NOT I’ 
SAYS GANNETT AFTER VOTE 


President of Gannett Newspapers, Inc., Places Future Member- 
ship Application of Rochester Times-Union in Directors’ 
Hands—Charges Confusion When Vote Was Taken 


Be HE Associated Press is the loser— 
not I,” Frank E. Gannett, presi- 
dent of Gannett Newspapers, Inc., told 
Eprror & PusiisHER immediately after 
returns were announced, showing defeat 
of his application for A. P. membership 
for the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
over the protest of the Rochester Journal 
and Post-Express, owned by William 
Randolph Hearst. “The result does not 
affect me personally,” he said. 

Whether or not he will again apply for 
the Rochester membership must be de- 
termined by the A. P. directorate, Mr. 
Gannett asserted in his statement. He 
also charged confusion when the vote was 
taken on April 20. 

His statement follows in full: 

“T feel highly complimented that my 
application received 747 out of a total of 
996 votes cast. This indicates that the 
membership stood three to one in my 
favor. 

“T am particularly pleased at the show- 
ing, because I made no campaign, but left 
the matter entirely in the hands of the 
board and my friends. 

“Tt is evident there was a great deal of 
misunderstanding of the situation on the 
part of members. If there had been full 
appreciation of the facts the vote would 
have been different. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the matter was 
dragged out until late afternoon, after 
much confusion and a desire on the part 
of the members to get away from the 
meeting. There were a large number of 
proxies that couldn’t be voted because 
members to whom they had been issued 
had left the room. 

“The result does not affect me person- 
ally to any considerable extent, but it 


does effect the Associated Press. The 
Associated Press is the loser—not I. 

“My interest in the contest lay in the 
fact that I have six memberships in the 
Associated Press, and I am positive the 
Associated Press would be strengthened 
by having the Rochester Times-Union, 
the leader of our group, a member. 

“The Times-Union is supreme in its 
field and has news gathering facilities of 
untold value to the members of the A. P. 
It seems a pity that one-fifth of those 
voting could prevent the other members 
from getting what the Times-Union is 
able to give them. 

“It is significant that the publishers of 
New York State outside of the Hearst 
newspapers were practically unanimous 
in favoring my application. These pub- 
lishers realize the importance of having 
the Times-Union in the organization. 


“The opposition received votes largely 
from the extreme west and the extreme 
south, where the publishers are evidently 
not concerned about the character of the 
news they receive from Rochester. 


“T want through Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
to thank the members of the A. P. who 
supported my application and express my 
keen appreciation of the faithful and loyal 
efforts of my friends to win this fight. 

“T am not sure about the future. It is 
for the board of directors of the Associ- 
ated Press to determine what they want 
to do in a case where its news sources 
are in the hands of an owner of a com- 
peting news service. 

“T will abide by the decision of the 
board as to my future action. Naturally 
I should be glad to be elected a member 
from Rochester.” 


REGIONAL AND STATE GROUP LEADERS 
HOLD ANNUAL NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


John Stewart, Washington (Pa.) Observer & Reporter Elected 


President—General Matters 


to Be Cleared 


Through Interlocking Committees 


([LOSER co-operation between regional 
and state associations of publishers 
and the A. N. P. A. is the aim of the 
conference of regional publishers associa- 
tion which held its annual meeting fol- 
lowing a luncheon in the Waldorf 
Apartments, April 21. In the absence 
of George D. Lindsey, president, Inland 
Daily Press Association, who is chair- 
man of the conference; Albert W. Fell, 
manager of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association presided. 

W. C. Johnson, president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association 
reported on the results of a meeting of 
committees of the S. N. P. A. and the 
A. N. P. A. for the purpose of working 
out a plan for co-operative effort. Mr. 
Williams said that in a number of cases 
during the last year there has been a 
‘duplication of effort and unnecessary ex- 
pense due to lack of knowledge of the 
efforts being made for the benefit of 
publishers by the A. N. P. A. and re- 
gional associations. Mr. Johnson said 
that the A. N. P. A. officers welcome 
a better understanding and that all 
matters of general interest will be 
‘cleared through interlocking committees 
to avoid duplication of effort. 

Chairman Fell said that there is a 
danger that in strengthening state and 
regional publishers associations some 
members may conclude that their inter- 
ests will be sufficiently cared for and 
will withdraw support from the A. N. 
P. A. He said that the A. N. P. A. is 
needed and should receive the support 
ofa larger number of publishers so that 
it will be in a position to better handle 
‘problems of national scope. 


Clifford Yewdall reported on the cost 
finding work of the Inland Daily Press 
Association. He said that page costs 
range from $4.50 to $50 in a _ recent 
survey and that contrary to the laws of 
production costs mount as volume in- 
creases. This subject was discussed by 
many publishers. The statement was 
made that page costs are best kept at 
a minimum by undermanning composing 
rooms, working overtime when necessary. 

Officers for 1926 will be elected by 
mail with the exception of the president. 
The conference elected John L. Stewart 
of Washington (Pa.) Observer and Re- 
porter, as president of the association. 
Mr. Stewart is president of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Wil V. Tufford was elected sec- 
retary. 


RADiO PICTURES FROM HAWAII 


Syndicates Flash Volcano Views in 12 
Hours to New York 


Pictures of Mauna in eruption taken 
in Hawaii were flashed by wireless to 
San Francisco and from there sent by 
telegraph to New York in record time 
by NEA Service, Inc, and P. & A. 
Photos, Inc. 

Twelve hours after the pictures had 
been sent from Honolulu they were in 
New York. It requires 12 days to make 
the same distance by train and boat. 

Pictures obtained in this way by the 
two syndicates were printed in New 
York shortly after their arrival and on 
the following day were posted on ex- 
hibition at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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A. N. P. A. DIRECTORS DINNER 


Annual Affair Held in Waldorf Apart- 
ments, April 21 


The annual dinner given by directors 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association to the inter-state press as- 
sociations and labor representatives was 
a in the Waldorf Apartments, April 

Those attending included: John Stew- 
art Bryan, George M. Rogers, Howard 
Dawiswer G.. Bell, Bj. Burd, Harry 
Chandler, Edward H. Butler, Charles 
H. Taylor; F. R. Williams, Harvey J. 
Kelly, H. W. Flagg, F. P. Seymour, 


W. C. Johnson, Cranston Williams, 
Wail VW. ‘Duftord, H. V. Jones, J. W. 
Magers, Wm. F. Metten, James C. 
Murray, George E. Scroggie, Arthur 
Partridge, J. B. Pinkham, L. L. Jones, 


A. W. Fell, Bloor Schleppy, and L. B. 
Palmer. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Albert L. Miller 


IXTEEN years ago Albert L. Miller 
familiarly known to all his friends 
as “Bert,” pulled stakes from the soil of 
Kansas, where he had been born and 
reared, and where he had already made 
for himself something of a name as a 
newspaper editor and writer, and landed 
in his quiet manner in Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

He had sold out his interests in the 
Ottawa Herald, a paying daily, that he 
might take over the management and 
direction of the Morning Enquirer at 
Battle Creek. 

To say that it was a venture, is putting 
it rather mildly, for the paper he was 
to assume the direction of, and with the 
fortunes of which he was to cast his 
lot, lacked about everything that a news- 
paper should have, including circulation, 
facilities for publication and public con- 
fidence. In addition to these shortcom- 
ings it was also reported to have chalked 
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up its monthly reckonings in red ink; 
totals which are reported at times to have 
run well into the four figures. 

Added to all this, the newly arrived 
editor and manager found himself con- 
fronted with two evening papers; papers 
which were old in years and _ held 
their circulation through generations of 
families. 

The year following his arrival in 
Battle Creek, this quiet man who had 
come out of the west into a strange com- 
munity, and who had worked continu- 
ously 18 hours a day in rebuilding what 
those about him were wont to speak of 
as a “wrecked plant,” startled that com- 
munity with the announcement that he 
would commence the publication of an 
evening edition. 

“Tt can’t be done,” said his friends. 
“With two old and established papers 
here now, you can never get a foothold.” 

Five years later the evening paper 
which he had launched on an uncertain 
sea in May, 1911, had attained a large 
circulation and had witnessed the consoli- 
dation of its two rivals, following the 
retirement of the oldest from the field. 
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tant Current Labor Problems. 
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Editor & Publisher 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


Keith Murdoch: 


HY not split up the bulky American 

Sunday newspaper and sell the vari- 
ous sections as separate weekly publica- 
tions ? 

The question was asked this week by 
Keith Murdoch, editor-in-chief and gen- 
eral manager of the Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia) Herald and Sun, who left New 
York April 14, after a month’s visit in 
this country. Mr. Murdoch, visiting 
newspaper publishers in the leading cities 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts, 
found that the increasing size of the Sunday 
papers was a common problem. Admitting 
he was unacquainted with the wishes of 
either the American public or the Ameri- 
can advertiser, he ventured the opinion 
in an interview before he sailed, that at 
least a split-up of the paper would re- 
sult in the saving of considerable present 
waste effort and material. 

Publication of Sunday newspapers is 
prohibited in Melbourne. But in separate 
publications issued semi-weekly or weekly, 
the publishing company Mr. Murdoch 
heads produces every week a total of spe- 
cialized reading matter equal, if not more, 
than the amount contained in an American 
Sunday newspaper. 

There is the Listner In, a weekly wire- 
less paper, similar to the radio section 
in the U. S.; the Weekly Times, which 
reviews the news of each week for the 
outlying farmer readers; the Sporting 
Globe, published mid-weekly and Satur- 
day Night; Table Talk, published weekly 
to cover society and dramatic news; and 
Pals, a boys’ weekly. 

“It is like selling the supplements of 
an American Sunday paper separately,” 
Mr. Murdoch pointed out. “And it cer- 
tainly is a cheaper and less wasteful meth- 
od than the bulk publication. 

“Take, for instance, the real estate sec- 
tion of a Sunday newspaper. It must 
be circulated among many readers not 
in the least interested,—60 per cent of the 
total circulation, perhaps. The same is 
true of radio, the woman’s page, the com- 
ics. 

Publishing them separately is not half 
the strain on the newspaper’s mechanical 
equipment, and the entire field is just 
as well covered, but in a less wasteful 
manner. We have found the practice 
pays well.” 

The parent publications of the brood of 
smaller weeklies which come from the 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Strong copydesk is backbone of the paper. 


same plant in Melbourne are the Herald, 
morning, and the Sun, an evening picture 
tabloid. 

Mr. Murdoch said he was extremely 
interested in the success of tabloid news- 
papers in this country. His own tabloid, 
started three years ago, has been well 
received by the Australian public, quite 
without resort to over-play of crime and 
scandal news, he said. 

“We attribute the success of the Sun,” 
he explained, “to the facts that the news 
is brightly and briefly told on a paper of 
convenient size; that the news is told in 
pictures as well as the printed word; and 
that a minimum of scandal news is pub- 
lished, 

“I believe that in Australia the news- 
papers pay more attention to condensation 
than they do in this country. We 
consider a strong copy desk is the 
backbone of a newspaper. We do one 
big thing in a big way each day, and hold 
all the rest of the news to small space. 

“Everywhere there seems to be a wide 
public that does not care for detailed 
news. The tabloid has been an answer 
to this demand.” 

Three years ago, the Melbourne Herald 
completed a new six-story plant devoted 
exclusively to publishing, but already this 
building has been outgrown because of 
increased circulation and work has started 
on a new extension. 

A recent Melbourne newspaper devel- 
opment, Mr. Murdoch said, is the in- 
creased use of automobiles for distribution. 
His company has a fleet of automo- 
bile trucks, serving territory within a 
radius of 15 miles, with one or two routes 
extending 50 miles from the city. 

“We have found that automobile dis- 
tribution costs us 11 pence a mile or 22 
cents in American money, allowing for 
initial cost and depreciation,’ Mr. Mur- 
doch said. “That is probably twice what 
it costs here, because you have cheaper 
automobiles, cheaper gasoline, and better 
roads.” 

Mr. Murdock was educated in Mel- 
bourne schools and then went to England 
to the School of Economics and Political 
Science. He started newspaper work 
about 20 years ago on the Melbourne Age, 
a morning newspaper, leaving its ser- 
vice just before the war to establish a 
federal news bureau. He was a war cor- 
respondent later, on the French, British, 
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Belgian and Italian fronts. After the 
war he became London correspondent for 
a string of Australian newspapers, return- 
nig to Melbourne four and one-half years 
ago to take his present position. 

Newspaper conditions in Australia have 
improved vastly in the last 20 years, and 
an important factor in the improvement 
has been the Australian Journalists As- 
sociation, which Mr. Murdoch described 
as “a union, which isn’t a union.” 

It came into being about 18 years ago, 
when an act of Parliament established 
a labor arbitration court system. This 
provided that any employes forming an 
association might have the protection of 
the arbitration court in settling disputes 
regarding wages or working conditions. 


FLASHES 


For one thing, a man can live better 
outside the city and inside his income at 
the same time.—Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times. 


Cynic: One who suggests that if we 
grew our own rubber the price would 
probably still be kept up with a 75-cent 
protective tariff—Detroit News. 


Curtains are pieces of cloth hung at 
the windows to keep the neighbors from 
knowing when you’re watching them.— 
Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal. 


It is bad enough to make a blunder, 
but it really peeves one more to find out 
he is so unimportant that nobody has no- 
ate his blunder—Salina (Kan.) Jour- 
Mal, 


We suppose after President Coolidge 
had reduced the duty on live bob-white 
quail under the flexible provision of the 
Tariff Law he went around for several 
days feeling dangerously radical.—Co- 
lumbus (O.) State Journal. 


_Automobiles outnumber the locomo- 
tives, but this does not imply that the 


majority is always right. — Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


If a man’s face is his fortune some of 
us are in debt—Columbia Record. 


M. Briand never knows whether he is 
in or out of the Cabinet till he has looked 
at his morning paper.—New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 


New Franco-Riffian peace terms guar- 
antee no wars will be fought in the fu- 
ture. Europe’s appetite for “scraps of 
paper’’ seems to be insatiable—Cleveland 
Times. 


Wives cost more than they used to and 
don’t last nearly so long—Columbia 
Record. 


Girls who pick out model husbands 
should insist that they be working mod- 
els—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Police say that the cheaper types of 
automobiles are most frequently stolen. 
A businesslike thief recognizes the ad- 
vantages of quick returns and small 
profits—Washington (D. C.) Star. 


Why all this discussion about slander 
over the radio when they never yet have 
been able to settle the party-line tele- 
phone problem in that connection.—Ff. 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 


Many of the palms in Florida seem to 
be itching palms.—Columbus Record. 

The man who advertised the picture, 
“Black Oxen,” as a “great animal pic- 
ture” probably called the “Wanderer of 
the Wasteland” a study of the belt in- 
dustry.—Cleveland Times. 


Ship News Man Joins U. S. Lines 


Martin L. Petry, formerly ship news 
man for the New York Evening Post, 
has resigned to join the publicity depart- 
ment of the United States Lines. Ted 
Dibble succeeds Petry on the Post. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


George Matthew Adams Hits Press Agents—Bell Starts New Comic 


Strip—Eastern Newspaper Service Reorganized— 


Kinnaird’s Career 


EEKING to get free advertising into 

the newspapers, the Walter M. Low- 
ney Company, Boston, is sending hand- 
outs to editors trading on the popularity 
of Edgar A. Guest, newspaper poet, 
| whose verse is distributed by the George 
Matthew Adams Service. A “Guest” 
box of chocolates is the tie-up. 

The stunt was called to the attention 
of Mr. Adams, and he emphatically dis- 
claimed responsibility. 

“Tn the 20 years I have done business 
with the newspapers,’ he said, “I have 
strenuously opposed every possible 
scheme that might tend to commercialize 
the work of the writer or artist, or in 
any way divert the value of this writer 
or artist as a newspaper feature. I am 
strenuously opposed to all free publicity 
in newspapers of this nature. 

“T feel sure that if Mr. Guest under- 
stood how the Walter M. Lowney peo- 
ple are trying to use the newspapers to 
sell their candy hiding behind his popu- 
larity, and using it to get free publicity 
for their candy, that he would not be for 
it. Certainly this firm is opposed to any 
such scheme.” 


Clark Kinnaird, newly appointed man- 
aging editor of the Editors’ Feature Ser- 
vice, got his early training for a news- 
paper career as part owner, editor, pub- 
lisher, job shop foreman, advertising 
solicitor and circulation manager of the 
Hazard (Ky.) Herald, which still flour- 
ishes in the “mining, moonshine, mud and 
murder” district of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Before that he had had experience 
as a reporter for the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald, After Hazard and brief ex- 
perience in Chicago, came a desk posi- 
tion on Henry Watterson’s Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. Then Kinnaird was 
graduated to the Detroit Journal. When 
that paper was sold to the Detroit News 
he was feature editor, and went over to 
the News in that capacity. He was 
there for two years before going to the 
Central Press Association as managing 


editor, which post he quits for his new 
duties with Editors’ Feature Service. 

Kinnaird will be located at the Cleve- 
land headquarters of the Editors’ Fea- 
ture Service. 


Working in co-operation with the New 
York Evening World, the Bell Syndicate, 
Inc., New York, has originated a new 
6-day 6-column comic strip under the 
title “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” Miss 
Anita Loos, who wrote the popular book 
of the same name, is writing the balloons 
for the strip. 


Reorganization of the Eastern News- 
paper Service, Boston, was announced 
this week by James Dempsey, president. 
The syndicate’s personnel has been in- 
creased and new features added, he said. 
Miss E. Lee Lamar has been appointed 
secretary of the service. Miss Lamar 
formerly worked for the Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Courier, Newark (N. J.) Ledger and 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. Francis E. 
Monahan, Charles Donelan, cartoonist, 
formerly of the Boston (Mass.) Traveler 
and Theodore E. Hedlund, aviation edi- 
tor, Boston Post, have joined the reor- 
ganized staff. 


Knute Rockne, Notre Dame’s football 
and track coach, is covering the Penn 
Relay games at Philadelphia this week 
for clients of the Christy Walsh Syn- 
dicate, N. Y. 


The Ledger Syndicate, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has issued a new catalogue, which 
was distributed to delegates to the A. P. 
and A. N. P. A. conventions. 

Entertainment was furnished free to 
editors attending the A. P. and A. N. P. 
A. conventions by Editors’ Feature Ser- 
vice, Inc., and Johnson Features, Tne: 
at a private theater on East Fortieth 
street, New York. Broadway talent was 
employed. Performances were given in 
the afternoons of April 21 and 22, 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Lumber Men to Spend $1,000,000 


in Advertising—Radio Firms 


in Bankruptcy Proceedings—Wrigley Proves Value 


of Newspaper Advertising 


O combat “erroneous ideas” about 

the scarcity of wood the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association 
will spend $1,000,000 annually in adver- 
tising it was decided at a convention 
which closed at Atlantic City April 16. 

The matter was presented to the con- 
vention by Wilson Compton, Washington, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

“The public believes wood is almost all 
gone and that they must use substitutes. 
Careful and widespread advertising must 
be done to overcome this impression.” 


The Thermiodyne Radio Corporation 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

The company specialized in single-con- 
trol radio sets, graduated in wave lengths. 
Last year it entered into a contract with 
the Music Master Corporation for the 
delivery of 63,000 sets in 1925. Numerous 
optimistic reports concerning the outlook 
were issued last year, and the company 
said it had outlined its program for 1926 
and that no manufacture outside of its 
own organization was contemplated. The 
slashing of prices for radio sets is un- 
derstood to have been responsible for the 
company’s difficulties. 


William Wrigley Jr. Company, Chicago, 
this week issued its periodical proof of 
the outstanding value of newspaper ad- 


vertising. This company always refuses 
to discuss advertising theories. It talks 
quarterly increases in profits instead. For 
the quarter ended, March 31, 1926, the 
company reports a net profit of $2,406,091 
after depreciation, federal taxes, etc. This 
compares with a net profit of $1,587,929 
in the preceding quarter and $2,400,133 in 
the first quarter of 1925, 


P. H. Gray, formerly with the Colorado 
Springs Telegraph-Gazette, is the new ad- 
vertising manager of the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs. At present its 
copy is being placed chiefly in the maga- 
zines. The account is handled by Albert 
Frank & Co. 


“The Nassau,” Long Beach, L. I., hotel 
is spending $10,000 in newspaper adver- 
tising. The account is being placed 
through Benjamin Landsman of Long 
Beach and New York. His New York 
address is 1440 Broadway. S. M. Schultz 
is the hotel’s advertising manager. 


Astrom on Olean Times 


Merle C. Ostrom, formerly of the 
Olean Herald and a part owner of the 
paper, which was recently sold to S. 
T. Viele of Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
made advertising manager of the Olean 
Evening Times. He succeeds H. A. Mc- 
Caul, who will go south to live. 
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EARNIST RESIGNS FROM UNITED PRESS 
ENDING 16 YEARS ASSOCIATION 


Hugh Baillie and Robert Bender Promoted to Fill Vacancies 
Caused by Retirement of Business Vice-President and 
Ferguson, Now with NEA Service 


C. EARNIST, vice-president in 

* charge of business, has resigned 
from the United Press Associations, end- 
ing nearly 16 years association with that 
news distributing agency. Ill-health was 
announced as the cause of the resigna- 
tion, and Mr. Earnist told Epiror & 
PUBLISHER he intended to retire from 
business temporarily at least. He will 
spend the next six months vacationing 
in California. 

Co-incident with Mr. Earnist’s retire- 
ment, announcement was made of the 
appointment of Hugh Baillie as general 
business manager of the United Press, 
and the elevation of Robert J. Bender 
as general news manager. 

The formal announcements of Mr. 
Earnist’s resignation made by Karl A. 
Bickel, president, follows: 

“T regret very much to announce the 
retirement of L. C. Earnist from active 
duty in the organization. During the 
past year and a half his health has been 
such as to prevent him from devoting 
himself to his work as he desired, and 
on the advice of his physicians, he has 
determined to take a complete rest from 
business of at least six months. Fol- 
lowing that he may return to the organ- 
ization, or purchase a newspaper and go 
into publishing on his own account. 
Meanwhile, he will keep in touch with 
us, and we will continue to have the 
benefit of his advice and counsel.” 

Earnist was obliged to leave business 
for three months in 1924, which time he 
spent under the care of a specialist in 
gastric disorders. He now expects to 
spend part of his time at his home at 
Port Chester, N. Y., and part traveling 
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on the Pacific Coast. 

Earnist has been with the United 
Press for 16 years, taking his first posi- 
tion in the San Francisco bureau. In suc- 
cessive steps he became coast business 
manager, Chicago division manager, and 
then general news manager and business 
manager, being the business head of the 
concern during a period of its greatest 
growth MHe was elected vice-president 
of the United Press in 1920. 

Mr. Bender’s promotion follows the 


resignation of Fred Ferguson to become 
president of N. E. A. Service, Inc. 
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IOWA COLLEGE EDITORS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEET 


Edward Price Bell 
League Against War—Shannon 
Tells Pleasures of Small 
City Publishing 


Urges Newspaper 


Eighty-three representatives of 16 Iowa 
college and university newspapers at- 
tended the 10th annual convention of the 
Iowa College Press Association which 
closed its sessions in Iowa City, April 17. 

The Coe College Cosmos was awarded 
first prize as winner in the first page 
make-up competition with the Cornellian 
of Cornell college, second. The Jowa 
Wesleyan was awarded third honors; the 
Scarlet and Black of Grinnell fourth with 
the Ellsworth Student and Drake Delphic 
fifth and sixth. 

Edward Price Bell, war correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News, addressing 
the convention, declared that the press 
power should be used for the furtherance 
of world peace and declared “if the press 
was not in a position to prevent the World 
war, it should have been.” He urged a 
generous, honest and fearless presentation 
of the news. “We cannot build a great 
democracy on movies, jazz, and comic 
strips,’ he said. 

Ralph E. Shannon, publisher of the 
Washington (la.) Evening Journal, ex- 
tolled the life of a small town publisher, 
telling the collegians that no occupation 
requires greater versatility, harder effort 
or more exacting detail than ‘“newspaper- 
ing” in a small town. Frequently he said 
the rewards are disappointing but the 
fascination and the unconscious influence 
that the small town editor wields makes 
up for any other disappointment. 

“The college graduate from a school of 
journalism who goes to the larger metro- 
politan field must hide his identity in a 
highly-organized, carefully departmental- 
ized institution,’ Mr. Shannon said, “But 
the man who identifies himself with a 
small town newspaper becomes at once 
the moving spirit back of the enterprise 
and an extremely important community 
asset, even more important than the 
cashier of the bank or the leader of the 
Village choir. Men respect the small 
town editor; ladies admire him and babies 
cry for him. Somewhere back in the dim 
and distant past, small town editors used 
to have brains and the tradition still 
lingers in the minds of many, The editor 
in the small town learns to love his work 
with a fervor that forever holds him to 
his daily grind. Unconsciously he wields 
an influence that is almost startling when 
one stops to think of it.” 

He advocated an aggressive editorial 
policy but if carried too far, the editor 
warned, invites bitterness and hatred— 
a community constantly divided against 
itself. A certain element always applauds 
a scathing editorial but. the safest policy 
is to pursue a conservative one, he said. 

“One of the greatest services the small 
town newspaper can perform,” he con- 
cluded, “is in educating the merchant in 
advertising, for the latter has not kept 
pace with the advances made in the last 
few years in this line of business. The 
newspaper serves the small town purpose 
of an advertising agency. It is a fine 
thing to sell advertising but it is a finer 
thing to sell results. 

Prof. C. H. Weller, director of the 
Iowa University school of journalism, 
welcomed the visitors; Prof. Frederick 
J. Lazell, of the faculty and former editor 
of the Cedar Rapids Republican, spoke of 
the relation of the student newspaper to 
college administration and expressed the 
opinion that the students should be given 
the entire control of the paper, but held 
responsible for what is printed. Harold 
Norling Swanson, editor of College 
Humor; Prof. F. W. Beckman, Iowa 
State College; Loren D. Upton of the 
University and Prof. L. W. Smith of 
Drake University spoke the opening day. 
Harvey Ingham, editor, Des Moines Reg- 
ister; Prof. John Towner, Frederick, 
editor of the Midland, Iowa University, 
and Prof. T. R, McConnell of Cornell 
college were speakers at the concluding 
session, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Young & Rubicam Honored with New Award—Dudley Siddall, 
Succeeds Morrison as Manager of Phelps Inc.—A. A. A. A. 


Gives Breakfast to Latin-Americans 


OUNG & RUBICAM, 

and Philadelphia advertising agents 
who recently won the Harvard Award 
for the best advertising campaign in 1926, 
have again won a first prize, this time for 
a color illustration exhibited at the Art 
Directors’ Club in Philadelphia. 


The illustration, called “Must Woman 
Turn Miser?” was painted by Walter 
Biggs, a New York artist. It depicted 
a garden scene, brilliant in color, in which 
was a woman reclining languidly under 
an arbor with a man standing pensively 
before her. It illustrates an advertisement 
for the Postum Cereal Company. 

This is the third time within a year 
that Young & Rubicam has been honored. 
Beside the Harvard Award, it received 
the gold medal in 1924 at the Fourth An- 
nual Commercial Art Exhibit in New 
York for the “best planned and most 
artistic advertisement” appearing that 
year. 

The agency was founded in May 1924 
by John Orr Young and Raymond E. 
Rubicam, who had been associated to- 
gether in another Philadelphia agency. 
They recently opened offices in New York 
City. 

FE. Horter and N. C. Wyeth, artists, 
were judges of the. Philadelphia exhibi- 
tion, which is being held at the John 
Wanamaker galleries. Second and _ third 
prize were won by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
second being a painting by Roy Spreeter 
called, ‘‘When the Second Act Was End- 
ed,” and third a painting by Pruett Carter 
entitled, “Who Owns the Telephone?” 

Other awards were: 

Color, for publication—First, Harvey 
Dunn, “King Pin,” Ladies’ Home Journal; 
second, James Preston, “Court House,” 
Saturday Evening Post; honorable men- 
tion, W. J. Aylward, “West Wind,” 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Black and white, for advertising—First, 
Walter Frank, “The Races,’ the Eugene 
McGuckin Company; second, Robert Fos- 
ter, “Franklin Head with Lettering,” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; honorable men- 
tion, Samuel Otis, “Stabilators,’ McLain- 
Simpers Organization. 

Black and white, for publication—First, 
Frank Hoffman, “Bringing in the Out- 
laws,” Ladies’ Home Journal; second, 
Thomas Fogarty, “Cape Cod,” Ladies’ 
Home Journal; honorable mention, Paul 
Gill, “Snowy Public Square,’ Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

Photography, for advertising—First, R.- 
T. Dooner, ‘‘Milk,’ Richard A. Foley 
Agency; second, W. H. Hoedt, “The 
Watch,” Tracy-Parry Company; honor- 
able mention, William Shewell Ellis, 
“Silver Worker,’ Barrows & Richardson 
& Alley. 


The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies entertained the visiting 
Latin-American journalists at breakfast 
at the Hotel Commodore, April 22. 


Dudley Siddall, advertising manager 
of Loring R. Hoover & Co., Inc., has 
been appointed to succeed the late Wood- 
man Morrison as manager of the eastern 
office of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency with a branch 
office at 60 Broadway. In this capacity, 
Mr. Siddall will continue to handle the 
Hoover & Co. account. 

Prior to entering advertising work in 
the New York financial district, where 
during 1924 and 1925 he was the adver- 
tising manager of the North American 
Company, Mr. Siddall spent 14 years in 
newspaper work. He started in his 
“teens” as a reporter on the Kalamazoo 
Gazette and served on a number of middle 
western papers including the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Grand Rapids Press and 
Lansing State Journal. In 1919 he came 
to New York where for two years he was 
From this paper 


New York Mr. Siddall went to NEA. Service as a 


reporter and then became business man- 
ager of the United Feature Syndicate. 


AS HIS HOME TOWN SEES HIM 
Charles L. Knight 


CARLES L. KNIGHT, publisher of 

the Akron (O.) Beacon Journal, is 
20 years behind the time in one phase 
of his adminis- 
titva tition Jot, va 
working organi- 
zation. 

He still believes 
that the family 
spirit in any or- 
ganization is 
worth _cultivat- 
ing. Long after 
all the rest of the 
big employers of 
his city quit giv- 
ing Christmas 
presents ‘and 
holding annual 
picnics, the Bea- 
con’ Journal has 
continued it. 

The result is an unusual feeling of amity 
among the various departments and be- 
tween them and their chief: The preva- 
lent argument between the editorial de- 
partment and the advertising department 
as to which is the more important and 
the customary bickering between the local 
room and the composing room are entirely 
absent at the Beacon Journal. 

The Beacon Journal is one of the very 
few newspapers in the- United States 


CuarLes L. KNIGHT 


ONLY 9 MONTHS OLD, 
BUT — The BIGGEST 
TABLOID ON EARTH 


Rapid growth, you -will admit, but the 
DAILY NEWS, St. Petersburg’s Pic- 
ture Paper, is keeping Pace with 
Florida’s development. 

Editorial punch, convenient size, service 
to the community and its daily noon, 
home and sporting editions have com- 
bined to push the DAILY NEWS into 
its undisputed leadership in this rich 
market. 

The SUNDAY NEWS, started in 


September, is the most popular on the 
West Coast. 


Daily News 
ST. PETERSBURG’S PICTURE PAPER 


Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited by Major Alfred Birdsall 
Represented by 


GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 110 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 1010 Hartford Building 


NATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


During the first six months of 1925, 


The Cleveland News (Evening) pub- 
lished a greater volume of National Ad- 
vertising than was published during the 
same period by the other evening news- 
paper in Cleveland. 

When compiling your next schedule, 
consider this continued leadership in 
National Linage on the part of 


The Cleveland News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
OHIO’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Represented by 


GEO. A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


250 Park Ave., New York 
914 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 


which gives its mechanical departments a — 
week’s vacation with full pay. i 

This was Mr. Knight’s Christmas pres- 
ent to the composing room last year. 

That the feeling’ of kindliness is re- 
ciprocated by the typographical workers 
is evidence in the fact that they presented 
Mr. Knight with a large loving cup on 
the occasion of last summer’s Beacon 
Journal picnic, which was attended by a” 
large percentage of the personnel. 

The result of this feeling between Mr. 
Knight and his workers is that the Beacon 
Journal has never in the history of its 
present management had any difficulty 
whatever with the union. 

The sincerity of Mr. Knight in these 
matters is well known to his employes, 
They are conscious of the fact that his 
attitude is not a studied one, adopted for 
policy’s sake, but springs from a genuine 
preference for that sort of relation be- 
tween himself and his personnel, 

The entire Beacon Journal outfit was 
enthusiastic in its support of Mr. Knight 
which resulted in his election to Congress. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 


(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania 
thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 


GAZETTE SQqQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

National Representatives; 

E, M. BURKE, Ino, 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y, 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 

Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. J. BIDWELL CO, 

742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 

Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MICHIGAN 


and the 
BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 

GRAND RAPIDS — THE ONLY 

DAILY IN SEVEN OTHER 
CITIES 


The Grand Rapids Press 

The. Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw News Courier 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribune 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


56 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


GRAVDURE 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 


iS Corporation 


LOUISVILLE KY 
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Beckwith Special Agency 


Covers 
The United States Best 
with its 
Complement of 70 People, 8 Offices—28 
Trained Newspaper Advertising Salesmen 


46 


Years Experience in Securing 


National Advertising 
Exclusively for Daily Newspapers 
Beckwith Has a Record 
Unexcelled 
Unblemished 
Unbroken 
for 
Satisfactory and Substantial Service 


THE S. C. BeckwitH SPECIAL AGENCY 


. New Yorx CHICAGO St, Lours Kansas City 
_ Detrorr ATLANTA Los ANGELES San Francisco 
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One Paper in Each City Leads © * 


=e |ELDOM in their history have the newspapers of 
i) the country been able to render a service to their — 
readers comparable to the achievement of The 
a Consolidated Press members during the recent 
period of wild speculation in Wall Street. | 
When, following the weeks of speculative trading, the heavy 
buying in high-grade securities began, the readers of these news- 
papers, thanks to the C. P. A. Wall Street Bureau, were fully 
r informed. Only a direct, special leased wire could bring the . 
: hour-by-hour developments up to the very close of the New 


York market. 2 


¢ | Throughout all the heavy trading their direct leased wires 
¢ | carried, exclusively in their cities, not only accurate, rapid and — 2 
complete tabular matter, but comment, explanation and interpre-_ 

¢ | tation from a staff of authoritative financial writers. 


s Stuart P. West, who for twenty years has watched the 
: Gnancial crises of the country, told his readers exactly what the 
S fluctuations meant, analyzed their causes and accurately gauged — 
the course of the market. " 

George IT. Hughes, the bond expert who has never gone _ 
wrong in his analyses, explained the effect of the rise and fall of = 
stocks upon the security market. , 

William F. Heffernan traced the parallel activities of the 
curb. stocks. | 7 

The financial pages of the Consolidated Press group supply 
more than complete and accurate figures. They give a reader- 
service—the interpretive comment of a staff of expert financial 
writers whose authority is unquestioned. The Consolidated Press _ 
group is represented by only one paper in each city. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 


World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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DOPOD VLDD 


A page advertisement, in 
miniature, from the sched- 
ule of Marshall Field & 
Company in the Photo- 
gravure Section of The 
the 
only photogravure section 
in Chicago used by Mar- 
shall Field & Company. 


Chicago Daily News 


DRIVIV DID 


The Mirror of Fine Merchandise 


The high character of the Marshall Field & Company advertising is 
emphasized in the Photogravure Section of The Chicago Daily News. In 
this medium Marshall Field & Company almost literally mirror to the 
people of Chicago the qualities of their high-grade merchandise. 


Knowing the home selling influence of The Daily News and the general 
popularity of the Photogravure Section among Chicago families, local 
advertisers in the first three months of 1926 placed 62 910 agate lines of 
photogravure advertising in The Daily News— more than ten times the 
total of their other photogravure advertising in Chicago. 


The Saturday Photogravure Section of 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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CAMDEN COURIER 


Tipe oda aati 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 


J. DAVID STERN, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER; 


April 15, 1926 


Walter Scott and Company, 
Plainfield, 
New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


It may interest you to kmow that the new Scott 
"Straight—-Unit™ Octuple Press which you recently installed for 
us is geared to run at a maximum speed of 550 cylinder revolutions 
per mimute, and that we hive successfully made “collect” runs 
at this high speed. 


We haven't found a sinsle flaw or error in aujustment 
since the day that your erectors left. 


The second day that cnis press was on edition, its 
production equalled our other octuple, which has been in 
operation more than a yeux, --- amd this in spite of a new crew 


not used to your presse 


You can take this letter as our assurance that our 
third octuple, which we exvect to install in the spring of 
927, Will be another Scott. 


Yours very truly, 


DHE COURTS 


R-POST COMPANY 


Presidente 


° Multi-Unit” and "Straight-Unit” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory - Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
New York Office = - : : - 1457 Broadway 


Chicago Office - . - 1441 Monadnock Block 
Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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“A. Y. D.” Circulation 


@ When Hudson-Essex started advertising “At Your Door 
Prices,’ they added “A. Y. D.” to the nation’s supply of 
abbreviations. | 


@ Having given credit where credit is due—we take pleasure 
in repeating that Sunpaper circulation has always been and 
is to day “A. Y. D.” in the majority of cases. 


q If you lived in Baltimore, the Sunpapers would be delivered 
at your door by a carrier. Not the sort of carrier who is 
a familiar sight in most cities—but a real business man 
whose sole business is the distribution of the Sunpapers. 


@ The newspaper that is delivered “A. Y. D.” is the newspaper 
that is read in the home, read thoroughly, read by the 
whole family. 


@ In Baltimore, entrust your message to the Sunpapers for 
delivery at the doors you want to reach. 


March Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M.& E.)-  - = 252,599 
Sunday - - - - 190,684 


Fe onwWARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 


110 E. 42d St., New York ; \ H | | 
GUY S. OSBORN 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago MORNING 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’—They Say “SU Npaper” 
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iS Philadelphia’s industries 
E: cover a range of 300 lines 
- of employment. Her pros- 
. perity does not therefore de- 
end upon 2 or 3 lines as k . 
! iia most ereat snaiata chek ite These purchases are influenced largely by 
a entres. . . . 
a waa the Bulletin with its more. than 500,000 
" circulation. 
: The reader confidence enjoyed by ‘The 
¢ Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
is The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
re 


Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


se bets 


The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phila- 


“Tn delphia and makes it possible to reach this huge 

Phil d | iby market of nearly three million people—third 

lade p la largest in America—through one newspaper at 
nearly everybody reads one cost. 


s The Bulletin’ 


With a circulation of over half a million copies 
daily The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
524,662 


Net Paid Daily Average for 1925 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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inside Story of Geneva Press Gallery’s 


Jolting of Old-World Di 


‘orrespondents Refused to Be Hoodwinked by Briand-Chamberlain-Skryznski 
“Reconciliation” Failure Upon Germans—‘‘Packing”’ 


PLAYING with public opinion and at- 

tempting to hoodwink the press is 
{ing to be about as popular as handling 
cnamite among certain European states- 
im when they meet again in Geneva 
(ring the summer and next fall to re- 
qganize the Council of the League of 
lations, 

Never in recent years have government 
cicials received such jolts from the pub- 
| they are supposed to serve and from 
i: “subservient” press, which they as- 
ved to use, as during the recent dis- 
grous special Assembly of the League, 
yien Germany was kept warming the 
(neva doorstep and the Covenant 
tmbled in the balance while diplomats 
lrned the expensive lesson that the 
frase “open covenants openly arrived 
a was not composed of hollow words. 
Diplomacy has still a long, long, way 
t go before it becomes the ideal vehicle 
a international understanding that post- 
vr statesmen hope, but the hectic ex- 
piences of Chamberlain, Briand, Benes, 
ther, Stresemann and Skrynzski, when 
tly tried to mix Locarno spirit with 
(neva atmosphere on the shores of 
peid Lake Leman, have proved beyond 
t! slightest doubt that secret deals can 
nlonger be forced down the throats of 
agullible public—nor can nationalistic 
Pipaganda be successfully dished out 
tan unprotesting press. 

Che inside story of what happened at 
Cneva has, to a great extent, been told. 
Tat is, the intrigues and machinations 
8a group of statesmen who wished to 
citure and hog-tie the League before it 
auned its maturity. But the part the 
Pss of the world played in messing up 
(| Machiavellian program—thanks to 
tl modesty of newspaper correspondents 
ail _editors—is still minimized. 

“he genesis of what happened at Gen- 
| occurred at Locarno, At the famous 
cference beneath the peace-inducing 
Idows of the beautiful Madonna del 
5:20, which hangs on the mountain- 
‘1: above Lago Maggiore, Chamberlain, 
Band, Luther, Benes and Skryznski 
ght to build up a permanent European 
ce on the unstable foundations of Ver- 
sales, Almost miraculous things hap- 
%ed—Briand holding rendezvous with 
‘h phlegmatic Luther in romantic lake- 
 roadhouses; private boat rides over 
lid waters in the “Orange Blossom’— 
‘ eamer appropriately named inasmuch 
St was to herald the inception of the 
(ild of Peace” which the wise men of 
h press were to announce to the world. 
md then there was the clever piece 
i Stagecraft whereby Sir Austen 
-imberlain assumed the responsibility 
o} the Locarno Treaties—admitted the 
amnity of a child which carried only 
1, co-German earmarks, because nei- 
i 1ts father nor its mother would ac- 
Twledge ownership otherwise. 

t Locarno, as at all conferences, there 
vé the usual “suspicious” array of cor- 
“pndents. Pessimism is the chief in- 


} 


Blow to Old-Time Methods 


By A. E. JOHNSON 
(Geneva Correspondent, EDITOR & PUBLISHER) 


M. BRIAND IN ACTION 


From a famous cartoon originally published in colors in Revista de Revistas, 
Mexico City, exhibited with many other examples of Latin-American art print- 
ing at EDITOR & PUBLISHER headquarters during the recent publishers’ 


convention and the visit of Pan-American journalists. 


gredient in the foreign correspondent’s 
make-up. He looks for a “nigger” in 
every woodpile, and isn’t convinced ~even 
if he doesn’t find one, that the bogey- 
man doesn’t exist. A trait born from 
years of experience with pre-war diplo- 
macy—when words were used to con- 
ceal thoughts rather than to express 
them. 

That the correspondents .did not see 
most of what happened behind the scenes 
at Locarno does not follow from the fact 
that with very few exceptions _ they 


“boosted” the achievements of the nego- 
tiators. Nearly everyone knew that 
Briand was pulling the strings. Nearly 
all knew that Chamberlain was a “pup- 
pet” and played the hero-role with un- 
doubted sincerity. They “fell” for the 
“good-will” propaganda because they 
wanted to help along the obvious pur- 
pose of the pourparlers—the assurance of 
some sort of a peace in Europe. There 
were many times when the truth, if told, 
might have seriously jeopardized the en- 
tire proceedings. And on these occa- 


plomacy 


Into Placing Blame for 


of League Council Foiled— 


sions, Sir Austen confided in the British 
press, Briand gave orders to the French 
press and Stresemann and Luther placed 
the Germans on their honor. And the 
Americans, as constructive as any and 
all the rest, refrained from destructive 
criticism. 

3ut what the negotiators did not let 
the press in on at Locarno was the 
Franco-Polish-Italian deal regarding the 
reorganization of the Council of the 
League. That was the probable cause of 
its undoing at Geneva. 

With the exception of the dispatches 
of a few American correspondents, Lo- 
carno, at its conclusion, was heralded as 
the end of a perfect day—until Geneva. 

At the seat of the League, Chamber- 
lain, Briand and the Italians—this time in 
the big parade rather than skirting the 
edges,—again sought to use the press 
as they had at Locarno. Chamberlain 
from the beginning assumed the role of 
“peace maker” and wanted to “guide” 
the tenor of dispatches sent by British 
correspondents. But Chamberlain had 
not counted the odds. Almost without 
exception the English correspondents 
were suspicious of their foreign secretary. 
And soon Chamberlain became suspicious 
of them. 

With the exception of a few “official” 
French papers and the Italian press, 
which was amenable to the Fascist cen- 
sorship at all times, there was not a 
newspaperman at Geneva who was not 
looking for trouble. And there was not 
an opportunity overlooked to expose ex- 
isting and planned “deals.” The so-called’ 
pro-Germanness of the Scandinavian and 
neutral press was in reality pro-League- 
ness. The “observers’’ saw Chamber- 
lain indulging in “peace-talk” on one 
hand and seeking to use a “mailed fist” 
on the other—against Sweden, against 
Germany, and in the end against Brazil, 

Had the Allied statesmen played the 
game with the newspapermen at Geneva 
as they did in the earlier stages of Lo- 
carno, or in fact all the way through the 
negotiations there, it is doubtful if the 
correspondents would have gone to the 
lengths they did in “exposing” every mis- 
step, many of which were unintentional. 
But the “deal” had put them on their 
guard. 

Then there was what has been re- 
peatedly characterized as the most brazen 
attempt ever made to use the press in 
circulating a bald lie in an effort to bully 
the German delegation into yielding on 
a matter of principle. ‘When Luther and 
Stresemann steadfastly—and logically— 
refused to make any pledges as to what 
their attitude would be on re-organiza- 
tion of the Council, “until Germony had 
become a member and had ample time to 
study the Council’s workings and needs,” 
the clever Briand, by the simple policy 
of making repeated “offers” to the Ger- 
mans put them in the position of having 
occupied an impregnable stronghold too 

(Continued on page 16) 
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TRADE BOARD AD CASE HEARINGS 
START WITH AGENTS ON STAND 


Practices of American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Introduced As Evidence—Old Reports 
on “Direct”? Business Read 


[NDiCATIONS are that the hearing of 
fhe ALATA AS the TAWNE ESAS, eetue 
S.N.P.A., the A.P.A., and others in- 
volved in the charge of the Federal Trade 
Commission that they are operating in 
restraint of trade in the matter of agency 
commissions, will be a bitterly contested 
series of skirmishes if not battles. Di- 
rectly, the attempt of the Commission is 
to prove that the A.A.A.A. is coercing 
the newspapers into refusing t ogive di- 
rect advertisers the discount from card 
rates on advertising they now allow to 
advertising agencies: 

The hearing opened on April 29 at 45 
Broadway, New York. Present for the 
commission were John W. Addison, Ex- 
aminer; John R. Dowlan and Eugene W. 
Burr, chief counsel. Clark McKercher, 
of McKercher & Link, represented the 
A, A. A. A.; Charles A. Bodek, of Bo- 
dek & Raphael, the A.P.A.; J. T. Finley, 
of Finley & Campbell, the S.N.P.A.; and 
G. B. Plante, of Morris Plante & Saxe, 
the A.N.P.A. James F. Hoge was pres- 
ent to represent the applicants. 

Cc. A. Hope, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the A.A.A.A., was the first 
witness. Through him Mr. Burr, for the 
Commission, endeavored to introduce, as 
exhibits, printed matter defining the 
qualifications for membership in the 
A.A.A.A., and extracts from reports of 
annual meetings of that body, as well as 
the code of ethics established and a pub- 
lished list of agencies published. Strenu- 
ous objections from all the attorneys 
representing the respondents prevented 
them, especially because Mr. Burr would 
not concede the right of the respondents 
to do likewise without first placing in 
evidence complete copies of documents 
from which they might wish to quote. 

Returning to the battle in the after- 
noon Mr. Burr found a way. Reading 
from excerpts taken from the records 
of the A.A.A.A. he got from Mr. Hope 
admission that what he read actually ap- 
peared in them. Over the objections 
offered, the Examiner admitted the first 
question and answer, noting exceptions 
taken by opposing counsel. Under an 


agreement thereafter all the reports of. 


the A.A.A.A. of its annual meetings, to- 
gether with excerpts from them made 
by Mr. Burr, were admitted without 
further argument. 

One of the exhibits thus admitted was 
a list compiled by the A.A.A.A. showing 
the newspapers and their record on the 
advertising of Baker-Robinson, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and Vick Chemical 
Co. This was referred to by Mr. Burr 
as “the blacklist,” though he withdrew 
the term on Mr. Plante’s objection. The 
list, including practically all the news- 
papers in the United States, showed the 
standing of each in respect of these con- 
cerns, as to accepting their advertising, 
giving so-called “net” rates, refusing to 
do so, declining the business or charging 
so-called “gross” rates. 

Among the excerpts were a number 
taken from the reports of the late Collin 
Armstrong, then chairman of the A.A. 
A.A. newspaper committee. The com- 
mission contends that parts of his re- 
ports indicate co-ordinating operation in 
restraint of trade. One of the excerpts, 
of which there were many, was taken as 
typical of the tone of the others. It says: 

“Your executive officers and the com- 
mittee agreed that the first important 
step to be taken was to endeavor to 
establish the one-price principle for na- 
tional advertising. We were fortunate 
last fall, soon after our appointment, in 
having brought to our attention by 
specials and publishers of the advent into 
the Northern and Middle West territory 
of a direct advertiser who for years had 
bought space on his own terms, i.e., 
agency net rates, from Southern news- 
papers, and who endeavored to pursue the 


same policy here. We called attention 
to this fact, together with such arguments 
as we could advance, against the practice 
of allowing agency net rates to concerns 
that neither create nor develop advertis- 
ing, whose only excuse for claiming such 
rates is that they maintain an advertising 
department of their own, ignoring the 
fact that practically every national ad- 
vertiser of importance employing agency 
service does the same thing. 

“We have ample evidence that the in- 
terest we evinced in this matter in behalf 
of the Association deterred many pub- 
lishers and specials from accepting these 
rate-cutting contracts. We were en- 
couraged by our success in this case to 
take up the matter of agency net rates 
to direct advertisers in its entirety and 
generally. A preliminary announcement 
of that purpose was made to publishers 
by the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and in the American Press, 
last December, and was followed by a 
direct message to publishers last March.” 

The report of which this is an excerpt 
is of the annual convention held in Chi- 
cago in October, 1920. 

The hearings continued Friday and 
Saturday. 


FALL RIVER HERALD SOLD 


Ross F. Walker Buys Controlling In- 
terest of Mrs. G. R. H. Buffinton 


Ross F. Walker of Akron, Ohio, has 
purchased Mrs. G. R. H. Buffinton’s in- 
terest in the Fall River (Mass.) Daily 
Herald and on 
April 28 took 
over control of 
the Herald. Mr. 
Walker was busi- 
ness manager of 
the Peoria (Ill.) 
Journal from 
19€2 to 1916, and 
from 1916 to 
March, 1925, he 
was publisher and 
manager of the 
Akron (O.) 
Times, in part- 
nership with W. 
Kee Maxwell. 

The  transac- 
action was handled ‘through Palmer, De- 
Witt & Palmer, newspaper brokers, New 
York. The consideration was not made 
public. 

Mr. Walker informed Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER that he had no associates in the 
purchase and that no changes in staff or 
policy are contemplated. 

Edward Gans, general manager of the 
Herald since 1918, is now on vacation in 
California. 


Ross F. WALKER 


QUINCY TELEGRAM SUSPENDS 


Daily Was Launched in March by 
John Collier and Associates 


The Quincy (Mass.) Daily Telegram 
which was launched as a daily the latter 
part of March by John Collier, formerly 
of Hudson, Mass., and associates com- 
prising a number of Quincy business 
men, under the name of the Times Pub- 
lishing Company, suspended with its 28th 
issue. It is understood new capital is 
being sought. 

The Times Company purchased the 
Quincy Journal-Republican, a weekly, 
and changed its name to the Times, mak- 
ing it an afternoon daily. Michael Mer- 
riam was managing editor; John Collier 
business manager; David Pollard circula- 
tion manager, and Russell K. Green, ad- 
vertising manager. 


Florida Daily Changes Field 


The Vero Beach (Fla.) Press has 
changed from morning to evening. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


May 6—Annual meeting Iowa Press 
Assn., Des Moines. 

May 7-8—Annual meeting Oklaho- 
ma Press Assn., Bristow. 

May 10-17—Seventeenth Journalism 
Week, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 
May 10-12—A.N.A. semi-annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

May 12-14—Missouri Press Assn., 
Columbia, Mo. 

May 15-22—California Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Eureka Inn, Eu- 
reka, Cal. 

May 18-19—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Chicago. 
May 20—Technical Publicity Assn., 
Chicago. 

May 27-29—Annual meeting, Ar- 
kansas Press Assn., Little Rock. 


N. Y. CITY PROSECUTOR 
PRAISES DAILIES 


Banton Says Aid Given Him by News- 
papers Was Equal to 2,000 Ad- 
ditional Policemen and 10 
Judges in Curbing Crime 


Support given him by New York 
newspapers in his drive against crime 
was equal to 2,000 additional policemen 
and 10 additional judges, District Attor- 
ney Banton, of New York, declared in 
an address in Washington this week. 

“When I became District Attorney of 
New -York County on” April 17, 1922, 
there were 2,700 indictments awaiting 
trial,” said Mr. Banton, “It was three 
months before I could indict any per- 
son and two years after the indictment 
before I could try one on bail. The 
Legislature gave me additional courts 
and additional machinery with which to 
work on all crimes of violence. 

“The result of these efforts for the 
last four years is that there are now 
only 288 indictments awaiting trial in 
New York, and I can try any one within 
three weeks after a plea of not guilty. 

“When I began this drive against 
crime I laid before the newspapers my 
plan and asked for support in placing 
before the public with the same degree 
of fullness that they gave to the crime 
itself and the person committing it the 
results of my activity to combat the 
crime situation. They gladly gave me 
their support and featured this as a news 
item both in enlarged type and in head- 
lines. 

“The result of this publicity was equal 
to 2,000 additional policemen and ten 
additional judges. Criminals then be- 
came panic stricken. Since the first of 
this year, 2,098 cases have been dis- 
posed of.” 


Murdock and Son Going Abroad 


M. M. Murdock, publisher the Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle, has been in New York 
for two weeks attending the Associated 
Press and A. N. P. A. meetings. Mr. 
Murdock will sail May 29 for a Euro- 
pean tour accompanied by his son Marsh, 
who will be graduated early in May 
from the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University. 


Blethen Promotes Bixby 


Cole C. B. Blethen, publisher the 
Seattle (Wash.) Times, this week an- 
nounced the appointment of A. G. Bixby 
as assistant publisher. Mr. Bixby for 
some time has been national advertising 
manager of the Times. 


Sioux Falls M. E. Resigns 


George E. Masters, managing editor of 
the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Press and for- 
merly with the Japan Advertiser, Tokio, 
has resigned to become manager of a 
press clipping bureau at Topeka, Kansas. 
He will be succeeded by Ted L. Ramsey, 
present city editor. Leon S. Davis will 
become city editor. 


A.N.P. A. AD BUREAU) 
RE-ELECTS OFFICERS | 


Two New Members of Committee i) 
Charge—Plans Discussed for Ex- 
tending Service—Chicago Office 

Moves—Three Dailies Join 


Plans for extending the service of the| 
Bureau of Advertising of the Americar 
Newspaper Publishers Association wert| 
discussed at a meeting held late asi 
week, when William F. Rogers, Boston 
Transcript, was re-elected chairman 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times 
vice-chairman, and Howard Davis, Neu 
Vork Herald Tribune, treasurer. Mr 
Rogers has been chairman of the bureai 
since 1919. 

Just what service extensions were it 
the making were not divulged. Th 
promised improvements, it was said, wer! 
made possible by increased revenue. 

Three newspapers have recently be 
come members of the Bureau, the Nex 
York Evening Journal, the New Yor 
American, and the Kansas City (Mo. 
Journal-Post. 

The Bureau’s Chicago office has moye 
from the Marquette Building to new an 
larger headquarters at 59 East Madiso 
street. 

Two new members were appointed t 
the committee in charge by John Stewar 
Bryan, Richmond News-Leader, new! 
elected president of A. N. P. A. The 
are F, I. Ker, Hamilton (Ont.) Spect 
tor, succeeding W. C. R. Harris, Toroni 
Star; and Walter A. Strong, Chicag 
Daily News, succeeding John B. Wooc 
ward. 

The remainder of the committee we 
reappointed as follows: 

William J. Hofmann, Portland On 
gonian; Fleming Newbold, Washingt 
Star; David B. Plumb, Troy Kecori 
Allison Stone, Providence Journal ; Lou 
Wiley, New York Times; E. W. Pa 
sons, Chicago Tribune; Charles D. A 
kinson, Atlanta Journal; John S. McCa 
rens, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Frank ] 
Burgess, La Crosse (Wis.) Tribun 
and David E. Town, Hearst Newspape! 


PULITZER WINNERS T' 
BE NAMED MAY 3 © 

Recommendations Now Before Adviso| 
Board Will Be Confirmed By 


’ Trustees of Journalism 


School Monday 


Winners of the 1925 Pulitzer pri 
will be announced May 3, by the 4 
visory Board of the School of Journ: 
ism, Columbia University, it was stat 
at a meeting of the Board at the Univ 
sity, Thursday, April 22. The Boa 
had before it the recommendations 
the several juries for the award of | 
Pulitzer prizes for the year. f 

Announcement of the awards will - 
made when confirmed by the trustees, 
the University at their regular meet) 
on May 3. ; 

The following men were nominated 
positions on the Board: Stuart | 
Perry, editor and publisher of the Adr 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram, to fill 
vacancy caused by the death of Vic 
F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News P 
lisher, term to expire June 30, 19, 
Julian Harris of the Columbus (G) 
Enquirer Sun, to fill the vacancy cau, 
by the death of ‘Solomon B. Grif 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Rep 
lican, term to expire June 30, a 
Rollo Ogden, editor of the New Yo 
Times; Alfred Holman, editor of the .) 
Francisco Bulletin, and Casper 5S. *" 
editor of the editorial page, St. Lo 
Globe-Democrat, to succeed themsely’ 
term to expire June 30, 1930. 

The meeting was attended by Ra 
Pulitzer, Arthur M. Howe, John | 
Heaton, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, + 
Ogden, Casper S._ Yost, and Presic! 
Nicholas Murray Butler of the Unit 
sity. 


i 
In the newspaper field they find t! 
wants in Eprror & PUBLISHER lines. 
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& Publisher 
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FIVE PROPOSALS OF AID REACH VANDERBILT 


Young Publisher Claims $1,000,000 Offered for One of his Three Tabloids—Advertises Need of 
$300,000—Father Discontinues Loans After Advancing Million. 


JIVE proposals of financial assistance, 

including an offer to purchase one 

c the Vanderbilt tabloids for $1,000,000, 
yre offered Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
gesident of the Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
Iz, and his attorney Dudley Field 
alone in New York on April 29, ac- 
eding to an announcement made by 
t:m to reporters Thursday afternoon. 
The proposals followed a sensational 
pa for $300,000 to keep the three Van- 
erbilt tabloids running for a period of 
§; months, when Vanderbilt, Jr., said 
txy would be on a paying basis and he 
wuld be able to. meet stock. obligations. 
‘ie three papers are the Los Angeles 
hws, the San Francisco Herald, and 
t: Miami Tab. 
Vanderbilt Jr., and his attorneys, on 
/ril 28 announced the need of $300,000, 
eclaring that on last Friday Brig. Gen. 
(rnelius Vanderbilt had ceased loaning 
fi son money to keep his papers going. 
‘te father had already loaned his..son 
$080,000 in demand notes. and balked 
yen asked for the final $300,000, Van- 
d-bilt Jr., declared. Vanderbilt Jr., said 
f was willing to pledge his $1,500,000 
ftrimony. to raise the sum. 
The “cry for help” went. out first in 
t: form of an advertisement written by 
}-. Malone in letter form and sent. for 
tblication at space rates in the New 
\wk Times and the New York Ameri- 
ct. The American published the ad- 
v:tisement. The Times refused to run 
i stating it conflicted with advertising 
res of its censorship department. In 
iinews columns The Times printed Mr. 
Mlone’s advertisement calling attention 
tthe fact it had been refused as adver- 
ting. 
Neither Mr. Vanderbilt. Jr., nor Mr. 
Mlone, interviewed by Epitor & Pus- 
UHER at Mayfair House, a Park avenue 
airtment, would go into detail regarding 
ft, proposals for financial. assistance. 
(her than saying that the $1,000,000 
ger apparently came from a reliable and 
spstantial source, that it would be in- 
vstigated and would be accepted .if it 
prved all right, they would not discuss 
t; proposal to purchase one of the tab- 
lds. They would not even say which 
tiloid it. was. 
Vanderbilt Jr., said a call had been 
itued for a meeting of the board of 
dectors of Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc. 
Tis meeting would be held in Los An- 
ges in 30 days. It was to be. held to 
€ct.a new board which would have the 
“gal power” to sell any of the tabloids 
continue them as they saw fit. 

he suggested $300,000 figure declared 
a;quate to carry the properties was ar- 
tied at following investigations carried 
0 by Harvey L. Johnson, a Chicago 
elciency expert. 

It is not my figure,” Vanderbilt Jr., 
Sei. 

le said the gross revenue of his three 
tgloids was now $200,000 a month. Six- 
t€1 months ago they were losing $80,- 
Xa month, now he claimed the monthly 
lc; amounted to $25,000. 

Vhen asked if any of his tabloids had 
“\r previously been on the sale market, 
Vaderbilt Jr., denied it emphatically. 

Philip A. Payne, managing editor of 
th New York Mirror,” he declared, 
Ssgested to me at one time that ne 
Wild purchase the Miami Tab. But his 
ofr did not extend beyond the sugges- 
M¢ stage.” 

he young millionaire became twisted 
win trying to explain the stock situation 
this corporation. Finally he got it 
tightened out in his own mind as fol- 
he €orporation is capitalized at $5,- 
‘ There are 50,000 shares, 25,000 
f vhich 


are preferred and 25,000 are 
Ompm Ten thousand shares of the 
mon are'held by the general nublic. 
ly have been transferred so many 
Ms that many of the present holders I 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


under California law, do not hold voting 
power. Another 10,000 of the common 
are in the treasury, controlled by the 
directors, and the remaining 5,000 shares 
are controlled by Vanderbilt Jr., him- 
self. Preferred shares are all held by 
the public. 

John J. O’Kane, Jir., & Cot, a Broad= 
way brokerage firm handles the Vander- 
bilt stock. He said there was no market 
for it at present. He was asking, he 
said, $20 for the preferred stock, but 
in the last transaction about two weeks 
ago $10 was bid. 

Vanderbilt Jr., gave the list of present 
directors of the Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
Inc., as follows: 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., president; 
D. W. Churchill, vice-president; Edwin 
Poe, vice-president of the Baltimore 
Trust’ Company; Miss R. L. Stahl, of 
Los Angeles, executive secretary; H. B. 
Granlee, Los’ Angeles, secretary treas- 
urer; W. S. Siemon, 49 Wall street, New 
York, a lawyer; Robert Fiedler, New 
York; Ray Baker, former director of the 
U. S. Mint; and J. W. Brodix. 

Morton Littleton, a half-brother of 
Martin Littleton, was a director, but re- 
signed about three months ago. 

The family angle in the situation was 
dismissed by Mr. Malone as “a clash of 
opinion as to what should be done with 
the tabloids.” 

Brig. Gen. Vanderbilt, because of his 
aversion to newspapers generally, and to 
his son’s in particular, wanted them put 
out of business immediately. 

“T want to continue them long enough 
at least to put them on a paying basis 
and to protect the stockholders,’ Vander- 
bilt Jr., said. 

Mr. Malone cut in to say that nego- 


tiations had been underway between 
father and son for some time. It had 
been hoped and expected the family 


would give the son time enough to com- 
plete negotiations. 


“They didn’t give us time enough,” 
said Mr. Malone. 

“And now I am facing the situation 
alone,’ Vanderbilt Jr., completed the sen- 
tence. 

He was asked if he was disgusted with 
newspaper work, if he expected to con- 
tinue in it, whether or not the present 
situation was satisfactorily met. 

“Certainly, after all these months of 
financial worry, he isn’t dving to go on,” 
ejaculated the lawyer. 


Vanderbilt Jr., however, contradicted 
him. 

» No. no, not a bit of it): he. said. 
“Most certainly I intend to remain in 


newspaper work.” 

The New York Evening World quoted 
Frank Reilly, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the San Francisco Herald with 
saying that Vanderbilt Jr., had sur- 
rounded himself. with incompetents. 
Reilly declared that if competent men 
were put in charge the tabloids could 
easily be made to pay. 

There have been many reports regard- 
ing the stock selling methods employed 
in financing Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc. 

Vanderbilt Jr,, and has attorney would 
not discuss these reports. 

The stock was sold by an organization, 
the name of which the lawyer and _ his 
client said they were not privileged to 
make public, and it was not until after 
all the stock was sold that Vanderbilt 
Jr., knew the methods employed, he 
claimed. 

Reporters were told of some amusing 
incidents that occurred during Thursday 
afternoon, when they gathered there for 
a conference with Vanderbilt Jr., and Mr. 
Malone. 

The lawyer and the young millionaire 
were riding in a taxicab. The machine 
began to smoke badly. 

“What's the matter,” Vanderbilt Jr., 
leaned forward to ask the chauffer. 

“Say,” commented the driver. ‘You're 


the young feller whose picture was in all 
the papers today. You’re Vanderbilt 
what needs $300,000 to run his tabloids. 

“T’ve got $96 in the Corn Exchange 
Bank you can have if you want it.” 

Former Fire Captain Joseph Bonk, 
whose son was a dispatch bearer in 
France with Vanderbilt Jr., telephoned 
Mayfair House to offer $1,000 towards 
the $300,000. Vanderbilt Jr., had seen 
Bank’s son killed in action in France. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, Jr., made public the 
split with his family and the situation of 
his tabloid properties in dramatic fashion 
in Mayfair House, a Park avenue apart- 
ment, on Wednesday evening. 

His attorney had first sent a formal 
announcement to the New York dailies 
to be published as an advertisement and 
then had asked that reporters come to 
interview his client. 

A short time afterwards, nervously 
puffing a cigarette, Mr. Vanderbilt told 
his story to 30 newspaper men. Answer- 
ing questions, he disclosed that. his news- 
papers represented an investment of little 
more than $5,000,000. The family hold- 
ing in the stock is only about $100,000. 
The sum of $3,500,000 is held by the 
public. About $1,500,000 of the stock 
was sold on the. partial payment plan. 
This stock is held by the corporation 
pending payment. of all instalments. 


Mr. Vanderbilt said he wanted his 
5,000. stockholders. to know the “situd- 
tion.” 


His father, he said, had advanced him 
$1,080,000 on demand notes in the last 
16 months, but had cried “enough” on 
Friday last. Experts had told him that 
the $300,000 were needed to keep the 
three tabloids going. The formal state- 
ment was made without the knowledge 
of his family. 

“I ‘don’t want to antagonize my 
family,’ young Vanderbilt said, “but I 
have a responsibility here and I'll go 
through hell to protect my stockholders.” 

The formal statement follows in full: 


“Dudley Field Malone, 
“Attorney-at-Law, 
“43 Exchange Place, 
“New York. 


“To Whom It May Concern: 


“My client, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
three years ago became president of 
the Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., with 
three widely read newspapers in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Miami, Fla. 
At that time, when he was 25 years of 
age, Mr. Vanderbilt conceived the scheme 
of. a chain of tabloid newspapers ex- 
pressing through their editorials a youth- 
ful outlook on the country’s problems. 

“The newspapers met with great suc- 


cess, the one in Los Angeles having 
two years ago achieved a larger Cih= 
culation than any newspaper west of 


Chicago. But Mr. Vanderbilt, himself 
inexperienced on the business _ side, 
placed responsibility in the hands of 
trusted men who mismanaged the cor- 
poration’s affairs and produced the need 
of heavy financing to run the news- 
papers and protect the holdings of the 
stockholders. 

“Over $1,000,000 belonging to Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s family has been paid into 
the corporation to meet operating costs. 
This sum belongs to the Vanderbilt 
family, but also potentially to Mr. Van- 
derbilt himself by right of inheritance, 
since he js the only son. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt’s family, however, 
have recently assumed the right to cease 
further financial aid to his newspapers, 
an assumption of right with which Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is at variance. 
For Mr. Vanderbilt has in addition to 
his right of inheritance from his parents, 
fixed patrimony of $1,500,000 which he 
stands ready to pledge, if necessary, to 
save the enterprises. 

“The corporation has been completely 
recrganized in the last year and a half, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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POUZZNER WINS GREAT DRESS SUIT 
BATTLE ON EVE OF POLAR LARK 
By HARRY S. BRESSLER ——— 
2 WAS the week of the Publishers’ Pouzzner let himself be persuaded, 


Convention in New York. The big 
bosses of the American press were busy 
chewing the fat 
among them- 
selves, but they 
took time out on 
the evening of 
the’ second day. 
A glittering 
party had been 
arranged for 
them. at the 
Friars Clwb, 
which probably 
packs, (more 
Broadway  cele- 


whose presence brities to the 

was cordially square foot than 

desired. the number of 

names to be 

found on a bootlegger’s yard-long cus- 
tomer list. 

It was a feast and frolic that-men flocked 
to from across the continent. .They called 
it a “Polar Lark,” but it proved a lot 
warmer than that. The array of food and 
the lavishness of the entertainment which 
Mr. Koenigsberg spread before his guests 
made a Roman saturnalia seem like an 
armchair lunch. From eight in the eve- 
ning till the wee sma’ hours, such 
struggling young persons. as Sophie 
Tucker, “Bugs” Baer, David Belasco, 
“Texas” Guinan and her jolly janes, the 
orchestras of New York’s most expensive 
night clubs, and the expensive chorus 
beauties of a half dozen musical shows— 
well, they helped make life bearable. 

The blowout was strictly stag, at least 
this side of the footlights. Publisher Ben 
Pouzzner of the Lowell Sunday Telegram 
and also of the Lawrence (Mass.) Tele- 


One of the 500 


He kept wriggling and squirming in, 
a rib at a time. 


gram was one of the 500 whose presence 
was cordially desired. 

It may be true that the card of invita- 
tion seemed rather formal; which is to 
say it smacked of a DRESS SUIT. Now 
Pouzzner hates dress suits; hates them 
in all their: aspects, angles, quirks, cor- 
ners and frippery fol-de-rols. So he just 
figured on forgetting about the party and 
slipping back to Lowell or Lawrence that 
afternoon. (Say, where are those places, 
anyway, that people go back to ’em from 
Mew York?) 

Pouzzner may have reckoned on getting 
away, but he reckoned without Bressler, 
his New York host. Said host was de- 
termined that he should ATTEND 
THAT PARTY, and in a weak moment 


Ze 


--* a 


Never were pants so cruelly mistreated 


cajoled, driven, brow-beaten into going— 
and wearing a dress suit belonging to 
this chronicler ! 


Chapter II 


Right here it must be explained that 
no description of the dress suit was of- 
fered, or asked. The owner didn’t con- 
sider it necessary to explain that this 
particular suit hadn’t been worn in more 
than eight years. You can imagine why. 

It was a relic of pre-war days, which 
somehow had not been sold to the gov- 
ernment. In President McKinley’s era it 
was the pride of the Bowery, but had 
sadly deteriorated about the time this 
writer’s Adonis-like figure had become 
eae 2 and begun to expand fore and 
alt. 

Poor Ben Pouzzner didn’t know this 
till he reached ye scribe’s house in the 
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by themselves. Never were pants so 
cruelly mistreated. Never did a human 
being pant so in getting into them. Never 
did Pouzzner have to use more wile and 
ambidextrous ingenuity on anything. 
When all his toes were in, he was en- 
couraged. He continued the struggle. gute 
prayed that the good dinners he had 
enjoyed during the last thirty years 
might vanish into nothingness. He even 
tried to reason with the upper ends of 
his pants, to persuade them to come to- 
gether across his palpitating paunch. He 
tried taking a deep breath. He held it. 
He pulled in his abdomen until it was 
practically indistinguishable from his 
back. : 
And still there was a vast expanse 
on the front end that mocked his every 
effort. It was no use. Buttons and but- 
tonholes stared coldly across at one an- 
other. This time it sure looked as though 
the victory belong to the pants. 
Pouzzner was licked,—and by his own 
front porch, too. His friend stood by, 
torn between compassion and sarcasm. 
Compassion got the upper hand, and he 
blurted out : 


‘WEAR MY PANTS!” 


“Waiter, where’s my soup?” 


wilds of the Bronx. Then it was too 
late. 
Chapter ITI 


He tried the coat on first. Put his 
arm into one sleeve, and it fitted like a 
glove. HONEST! Then he attempted 
to put on the rest of the coat and dis- 
covered he was forty pounds overweight. 
But he kept wriggling and squirming in, 
a rib at a time. Finally, by persuading 
his shoulder-blades to kiss one another 
and rearranging other parts of his an- 
atomy, he found himself completely sur- 
rounded by a full dress coat—all but the 
front, and both hips. Fortunately he 
wasn’t carrying anything on them. 

Flushed with this brilliant victory over 
the recalcitrant coat, Pouzzner set out 
to conquer the whole suit. He paused a 
moment to dust off his shoes with a rag 
that happened to be handy, then some- 
thing dawned on him: 

“Say, I haven’t yet put on the shirt!” 

“The shirt?” repeated his host, “Why 
you’ve just been using it.” 

“That a shirt?” 

“Yes, it WAS,” reassured his friend— 
“and anyway, the coat and vest covers 
most of it.” 

Now, if Pouzzner took off his coat to 
put on the shirt, would he be able to 
put the coat on again? He took one 
more look at the shirt and that decided 
him. He knew that THAT shirt could 
never be worn on the outside. 

Strangely enough, Pouzzner had only 
slight difficulty in discovering which of 
the holes was meant for the neck. He 
climbed in all right, and the world. will 
never know the tragic condition of the 
shirt that Pouzzner held close to his 
bosom that night. 


Chapter IV 
Next came the pants. 5 
The pants really require an obituary 


“Nix. What’ll you wear?” 

“Tha’s all right,” waxed the host, gen- 
erously, “I kin still get into the ones 
you’ve been wrastling with, and no one’ll 
know they don’t belong to my: tux.” 

A slight pretense at refusal—and 
Pouzzner climbed into ’em. Darned if 
they didn’t almost fit, too. Everything 
looked rosy again—until Pouzzner started 
to SIT DOWN. 

A cry of “murder!” rent the air, there 
followed more ripping and tearing, and 
a perfectly good pair of pants went to 
pieces under the strain. 


Chapter V 


Button by button and seam by seam 
the calamity was being sewed up by the 
host’s heroic wife. When it looked as 
though the task could never be accom- 
plished, the mere males had a brilliant 
idea: Why couldn’t some of the severed 
seams be covered over with shoe blacking? 


Chapter VI 


Well, the pants were made to look 
like pants again. There remained only 
one source of trial—the white vest. 

Skipping over the fact that it had gone 
into mourning years back, the only dif- 
ficulty was in reconciling a 34 inch vest 
to a 42 inch girth. 

Here again the ever-obliging . missus 
came to the rescue with needle and thread 
and shears. A rip up the back, rayon 
reinforcements near the neck—and the 
job was done. It’s true that diplomatic 
relations between the right and left side 
of the vest hung by a thread, but they 
hung. Buttons and buttonholes shook 
hands across the airtight abdomen and 
promised to remain in a close embrace 
throughout the evening. 

The tout ensemble wasn’t so bad, if one 
didn’t look at it too closely. Pouzzner 
was ready for the Lark. He was dressed 


to kill, and he didn’t care who was {| 
first victim. 

A half hour later he arrived at {| 
Friars’ Club, where the festivities we. 
going full blast—and discovered he w 
the only man wearing a dress suit! | 


Chapter VII 


When he came to, it dawned on hi 
that dress suits had gone out of sty 
with four-minute speakers, war brid 
and Fighting for Humanity. These we 
the Times of the Tux. He tried to see 
at ease, carefree, nonchalant, as it were 
but sure enough, some minutes lati 
Fred Stuart of the Middletown (N. Y 
Times-Press was heard yelling at hir 

“Waiter, where’s my soup?” 
MORAL: 

Be careful what anyone lends you wh 
you’re on a lark away from Lowell. 


INSTALLMENT DEBT I 
$2,750,000,000 


Sales of Six and a Half Billions 
Goods On Partial Payments— 
What New Plan Costs 


Purchasers 


Pineuurst, N. C., May 4-—Insta 
ment selling as generally practiced 
sound business, with $2,750,000,000 
national installment debt outstanding 
the United States at a time on an anm 
turnover of six and a half billion dolla 
worth of diversified goods and this fo: 
of business is proving a safe and prol 
able basis for bank loans as now « 
ducted although danger lurks in any | 
laxation of strict credit principles im ca 
nection with it, according to the Econon 
Policy Commission of the Americ 
Bankers’ Association meeting here. 

Installment selling in the Uni 
States, according to the Economy Pol 
Commission of the American Banke 
Association, now amounts to a debt 
$2,750,000,000. This is on an ann 
turnover of six and a half billions of di 
lars’ worth of diversified merchand'! 
The Commission found it “sound bu. 
ness.” 

Outstanding points in the commissio 
summary of conditions are as follows: 

Installment selling has had great ¢ 
rapid growth since 1912 due principz: 
to the automobile and coincident with | 
development of finance companies. 

Six and a half billion dollars’ worth 
goods are annually sold on installments 
this country, but the average installm: 
debt outstanding at one time is only 
per cent of this or about $2,750,000,000 

About 54 per cent of this outstand 
debt, or nearly $1,500,000,000, represe 
automobiles. 

There are about 1,000 active fina 
companies, with many new ones be 
started and old ones going out of bi 
ness. They cover many classes of bt 
ness but carry only about a third of © 
total installment loans, the rest be 
handled by dealers, manufacturers ‘ 
banks. 

It usually costs purchasers as mi! 
more to buy on installments as it wo 
if they borrowed the money at an ann 
interest rate of 15 to 40 per cent, 
generally these “carrying charges’ C0’ 
also other costs and services. 

Losses by banks have been almost 
ligible on loans made to the finance 
panies which generally limit their bi 
borrowings to not more than four ti! 
their capital and surplus. 


Southern Pine Manager 


Albert R. Israel has been appoir 
advertising manager of the South 
Pine Association, to succeed King 
Pullen, who has resigned, the change» 
ing effective immediately, according 
announcement by Secretary-Managert | 
C. Berckes, of the association. / 


years and now the publicity, adyertis 
and trade extension departments hi 
been consolidated with Mr. Israel 
charge. He was at one time editor 
chief of the Shreveport (La.) Times 
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JOHN S. BRYAN TO DIRECT A.N. P. A. EXPANSION 


Richmond News-Leader Publisher Elected President At Close of Organization’s New York Meeting — 
Board Increased by Two Directors—Traffic and Mechanical Departments Voted 


WO important service improvements 

are assured members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association as a 
_ result of votes cast at the annual conven- 
~tion in New York last week. 

The association, now headed by John 
Stewart Bryan, publisher of the Lvich- 

“mond (Va.) News Leader, with $100,000 
additional revenue promised, has pledged 
itself to accomplish the following pro- 
gressive innovations : 

1. Establishment of a mechanical de- 
partment, which, under the direction of an 
expert, will assist association members 
in all mechanical matters and co-operate 
with manufacturers to bring about needed 
reform in standardization of press room 


equipment. 
2. Inauguration of a traffic department 
to solve for members all inter-state 


freight transportation problems. 

Obviously neither of these service addi- 
tions will become operative immediately. 
But a dream of more than a dozen yeais 
standing in the mind of L. B. Palmer, 
association manager, is at last beginning, 
to see the light of realization. 


Mr. Palmer told Evttor & PuBLISHER 
he expected that concrete details on the 
two innovations would be available in 
time for report at the second fall meet- 
ing of-the A.N.P.A. to be held at. French 
Lick, Ind., in November. 

E. H. Butler of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News was elected vice-president. 
George M. Rogers of the Cleveland 
(O.) Plam Dealer, secretary, and How- 
ard Davis, New York Herald Tribune, 
treasurer, were re-elected. 

The number of directors was increased 
by two, making fourteen. The. new di- 
rectors elected were F. W. Bush of the 
Athens (Ohio) Messenger and J. D. 
Barnum of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
_,_ Standard. Five directors were re-elected: 
F, G. Bell of the Savannah (Ga.) Morn- 
ing News, Harry Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times, Paul Patterson of the 
Baltimore Sun, Charles H. Taylor of 
the Boston Globe and T. R. Williams of 
_the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph and 
Gazette-Times. S. E. Thomason of the 
Chicago Tribune the retiring President, 
atitomatically becomes a director. 

E. S. Friendly of the New York Sun 
‘and H, J. Powell of the Coffeyville 
(Kan.) Journal were elected Inspectors 
of Elections for the 1927 annual meeting. 

The recommendation made by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A.N.P.A. 
that a special committee be appointed to 
investigate the press agent evil was not 
adopted by members at the convention, 
according to Mr. Palmer. 

Formation of the mechanical bureau 
actually got underway last summer, when 
Charles F. Hart, mechanical superinten- 
dent of the New York Times, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a special committee 
to discuss with press manufacturers the 
practicability of arriving at some modified 
standard of press accessories. : 

Mr. Hart reported to the convention 
that members of the engineering depart- 
ments of press builders had agreed with 
the A.N.P.A. regarding the necessity and 
also the possibility of “arriving at some 
very agreeable standards that would sim- 
plify the work in the press rooms of the 
country.” 

“There are so many things beyond the 
general design of the printing unit that 
can be made uniform that it is a burning 
shame that it has not been done years 
‘ago,” Mr. Hart continued in his report. 

“On the question of the standardiza- 
tion bureau, I have received letters from 
quite a number of publishers and I have 
talked with quite a great many more, 
and the general feeling seems to be that 
the immediate results would be forth- 
coming. I doubt that very much. This 
bureau may be in existence three or five 
years before it reaches a point of real, 
efficient help to the organization. 

“Tf publishers will stop to think that 
the fifth leading industry in the world, 


the printing industry, is absolutely with- 
out any central clearing house for the 
millions and millions of dollars worth’ : 
of machinery bought each year, it is 
almost unbelievable. You cannot get any 
other large manufacturer to think that 
such is the case. 


John Stewart Bryan 


“Now the question comes up as to who 
should be at the head of that Bureau. 
[t should not be an old Soldiers’ Home. 
If such a bureau is established, there 
should be secured one or two _ bright, 
red-blooded young engineers of the tech- 
nical training, both mechanically and elec- 
trically, and they should be put to work, 
and be trained just as we are trying to 
train mechanical superintendents today in 
the offices. 

“It is not for me to say what their 
qualifications should be, but, based upon 
my little ramble through newspaperdom, 
the last few years (starting as I did 
when it was comparatively small and see- 
ing it now at the magnitude it is) I 
should say that publishers must have at 
the head of that Bureau, a man who is 
original, who is a thinker, who will not 
get in a groove, who cannot and will not 
be bullied, who can have the confidence 
of the publishers and the confidence of 
the machinery builders and the confidence 
of the supply men. 


“The fact remains that all those things 
can be done in a perfectly organized way 
if you have such a bureau. It is going to 
be a liability perhaps for two or three 
years. The next five or ten years after 
that, it will be a wonderful asset to pub- 
lishers, and I strongly urge that you set 
about the organization of such a bureau.” 

Money saving for publishers is ex- 
pected to follow almost immediately on 
establishment of the traffic department. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
such a department will be the cause of 
recovery to members of the association of 
much money from excessive transporta- 
tion charges,” an A.N.P.A. official ex- 
plained to Epitor & PusrisHEer. “In 
other words, every newspaper that puts 
a traffic man to work on its transporta- 
tion bills finds many inequalities and un- 
authorized charges to correct. Individuals 
are making a living at saving this money 
for concerns using freight, why shouldn’t 
it be done co-operatively ?” 

Mr. Bryan, the new president, is in 
hearty sympathy with the proposed or- 
ganization of the two new_ service 
bureaus. In an exclusive statement to 
Eprtror & PUBLISHER, he said: 

“The A.N.P.A. broke into new terri- 
tory last year when under the suggestions 
of S. E. Thomason, then president, the 
Association decided to undertake for its 
members services which had _ hertofore 
been discharged, when discharged at all, 


by the personal suggestions or opinions 
of one member to another. Mr. Thoma- 
son had perceived that one of the greatest 
services rendered by the Association was 
the information and opinion that was 
gathered during the meetings by personal 
discussion between the members. This 
form of information covered every ac- 
tivity from the purchase of presses to the 
width of column rules. As it was not 
possible for every member to be present 
at every discussion, there was a vast 
amount of extremely valuable information 
that was not available to everybody. It 
was Mr. Thomason’s idea, in which idea 
the convention heartily concurred, that 
adequate bureaus should be set up for 
dealing with the larger aspects of news- 
paper publishing. American newspaper 
publishers have already developed an ac- 
tivity of the utmost value to their mem- 
bers in the Labor Bureau, for the or- 
ganized labor and in addition the A.N.P.A. 
has an open shop department. Under the 
direction of the association this year two 
additional bureaus will be set up; one 
will cover the question of traffic, and 
when it is remembered that the American 
newspapers use 2,800,000 tons of paper a 
year, it is obvious that a very slight vari- 
ation in the cost of transportation charges 
will amount to immense sums, likewise 
with the rapid increase of mechanical ap- 
pliances it has become evident that the 
association should furnish to its members 
accurate and impartial judgment on vari- 
ous mechanical appliances. For the dis- 
charge of this service a mechanical bureau 
will also be undertaken. 

“The alacrity with which the larger 
newspapers have assumed the increased 
cost of membership and the loyalty with 
which the smaller members are supporting 
the association augurs extremely well for 
the future development of this work.” 

John Stewart Bryan was born October 
23, 1871, at Brook Hill, Henrico County, 
Virginia, the son of Joseph Bryan and 
Isobel Lamont Bryan, who before her 
marriage was Miss Isobel Lamont 
Stewart, the daughter of John Stewart, 
of Rothesay, Scotland. 


Joseph Bryan, his father, was one of 
the leading Virginians of his day. He 
was a member of Col. John S. Mosby’s 
famous band of raiders during the Civil, 
War, and a participant in many of the 
most brilliant cavalry expeditions of 
“Mosby’s Men.” After the war Joseph 
Bryan contributed signally to the up- 
building of devastated Virginia, and took 
a prominent part in the affairs of Rich- 
mond and the State. His contributions 
to the rehabilitation of the \Virginia 
capital were such that a statue of him 
was erected by Richmond citizens in 
Monroe Park following his death. He 
was a typical Virginia gentleman of the 
old school, greatly admired and loved by 
rich and poor alike. John Stewart Bryan 
received his early education in private 
schools and at the Episcopal high school, 
near Alexandria, Va. After being gradu- 
ated from the last named institution he 
entered the University of Virginia, where 
he was prominent in student activities. 
He was awarded the A.B. and the A.M. 
degree both in 1893. He then entered 
Harvard University, from which institu- 
tion he obtained the LL.B. degree. 


In 1897 Mr. Bryan took up the prac- 
tice of law, and devoted himself to that 
profession until 1900. He tells the story 
that it was a trip over the Baltimore & 
Ohio to Chicago in 1901, when the Asso- 
ciated Press was reorganized, that really 
decided him to abandon the law and be- 
come a publisher. It was shortly after 
that trip that he was inducted into mem- 
bership in the A.N.P.A. having been 
nersuaded to join by Charles H. Taylor, 
Jr. His active career as a member of 
the association began at that time, and 
he has attended everv A.N.P.A. conven- 
tion held during the succeeding 25 years. 

In 1900 Mr. Brvan gave up the prac- 
tice of law and became assistant pub- 


lisher of the Richmond Times Dispatch, 
of which his father was publisher. In 
1903 he took entire charge of the pub- 
lication of that newspaper, and held the 
position for the next seven years. In 
1910 he relinquished the Times Dispatch 
and . became publisher “of the News 
Leader, which position he has retained 
since that time. 

Mr. Bryan has, for a number of years, 
taken a prominent part’ in the affairs of 
the A. N. P. A. For two years:prior to 
his election to the presidency of the as- 
sociation he was its vice-president, and 
for eight years prior, to his vice-presi- 
dency he served as secretary of the or- 


ganization. He was-a member of a 
number of important committees, the 
most revolutionary of which was the 
committee on reformation of dues. As 
chairman of that body he made an ex- 
haustive study of the basis. of dues, and 


the conclusions of his committee were 
adopted and ratified by the association for 
two successive years. 

During the World War, Mr. Bryan 
founded and acted as editor-in-chief for 
Trench and Camp, the soldiers’ newspa- 
per which was published in more than 
thirty camps throughout the ‘country. 
This work was done by Mr. Bryan in 
his capacity as a member of the war 
council of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bryan 
states that the paper owed its great 
power and influence solely to the co- 
operation of the A. N. P. A. When he 
began the work, he appealed to the pub- 
lishers of the country to assist the govy- 
ernment by the dissemination of facts 
concerning’ the war and conditions in 
the camps. Many of them responded 
and printed the papers for distribution 
in camps situated in their respective 
localities. The following newspapers co- 
operated in the work: 

Washington Star, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Birmingham News, Atlanta 
Constitution, Augusta Herald, Boston 
Globe, Battle. Creek Enquirer-News, 
Charlotte Observer, Chattanooga Times, 
Columbia State, El Paso Herald, Topeka 
State Journal, Oklahoma City Oklaho- 
man, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Green- 
ville (S. C.) Daily News, New Orleans 
Item, Houston Post, Little Rock Demo- 
crat, Louisville Courier-Journal, Macon 
Telegraph, Montgomery Advertiser, San 
Francisco. Bulletin, Richmond News 
Leader, Chicago Daily News, Los An- 
geles Times, San Antonio Light, Tacoma 
Tribune, Waco Morning News, Trenton 
Times, New York World, Florida Times- 
Union, Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, Tampa Times, Buffalo Evening 
News, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, ‘Lakeland 
(Fla.) Star, and Atlanfa Journal. 

Mr. Bryan has been rector of the 
Board of Visitors of the University of 
Virginia, and is at the present time a 
member of the board’ of William and 
Mary College, the oldest institution of 
higher education in the country, with the 
exception of Harvard., He-is a member 
of the International Board of Education, 
and for six years was a member of the 
national governing body of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Bryan is one of 
the leading Episcopal laymen in the 
South, and takes an active and promi- 
nent part in the affairs of that denomina- 
tion. He is the founder and first presi- 
dent of the .Richmond Public Library, 
and the opening of that institution a few 
years ago was almost entirely due to 
his efforts. He is chairman of the 
Richmond Community Fund, which 
raised nearly $450,000 last fall for chari- 
table purposes, and is president of the 
Richmond Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

These are a few of Mr. Bryan’s varied 
activities. He is in demand 


great as 
a public speaker. He belongs to the 
Society of the Cincinnati, Delta Psi, 
Greek letter fraternity, and Phi Beta 


Kappa honorary scholastic society. 
His principal diversions are riding and 
golf. He is an expert horseman, 
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POSTAL HEARINGS 


Editor 


CLOSE FOLLOWING 


DENNING-STEWART ARGUMENTS 


Enactment of 1920 Rates Would Mean Return of 100,000,000 
Pounds of Second Class Matter to Mails, Publishers’ 
Spokesman Declares 


HEARINGS on the postal rates before 

the Joint Subcommittee of Congress 
were closed on Thursday, April 22, “with 
a. final statement from William I. Den- 
ning, attorney for the American Publish- 
ers Conference, which co-ordinates the 
postal activities of the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., National Editorial Associa- 
tion, the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the National Publishers 
Association. Joseph Stewart, executive 
assistant to the Postmaster General, closed 
for the Post Office Department. 

The statement of Mr. Denning was in 
the nature of a rebuttal to previous tes- 
timony of Mr. Stewart. In answer to 
testimony of George C. Lucas, secretary 
of the National Publishers Association, 
Mr, Stewart expressed doubt as _ to 
whether or: not the Government should 
as a matter of policy adopt the 1920 
postage rates thereby inducing a return 
to the mails of something like 100, 000,000 
pounds of second class which is now being 
handled by competitive transportation 
agencies. He stated that this volume of 
second class was now being handled satis- 
factorily by these competitive agencies and 
that its return to the mails would cause 
a large expenditure for additional space 
and service which would exceed the rev- 
enue received from such matter. 

The Department’s spokesman said that 
the addition of -100,000,000 pounds of 
second class to the mails would necessi- 
tate the purchase of additional storage 
cars solely for the transportation of tis 
mail matter and that the volume of par- 
cel post was not sufficient at the present 
time to justify a realigning of the loading 
of cars with a combination of second 
class and parcel post matter. 

Mr. Denning on behalf of the publishers 
presented several charts and exhibits 
showing that the relative volume of 
second class:mail in 1923 was 17 per cent 
of the total of all mails, whereas parcel 
post was 13 per cent of the total volume 
of all mails and: that since that time, ac- 
cording to a: statement of the Post Office 
Department, the volume of the parcel post 
had increased 45 per cent, whereas second 
class has increased only 3 per cent since 
1920. 

To indicate the relative comparison of 
parcel post and second class from the 10 
largest parcel post centers during the 
fiscal year of 1923, Mr. Denning presented 
the following table. 

EXHIBIT C. Showing comparison of. rela- 
tive volumes represented by cubic-foot-miles of 


parcel post and second class dispatched during 
the fiscal, year 1923, from 10 largest parcel post 


centers 
Parcel Post Second:class 
Cubic-foot-miles *Cubic-foot-miles 
Millions F Millions 
Chicago te wsicvnee «e 18,846 : 3,058 
New! NV orks cies 16,870 9,566 
Philadelphia ...... 2,891 1,313 
Boston’ Pants cicters ciate 1,926 934 
St. Lewis: ad. 2e- 3,793 517 
Kansas .City.;..... - 2,819 560 
San Francisco ..) .. 9) 1923 516 
Pittsburgn aces os 1,474 160 
Cincinnati ..... ie paeanoe 294 
Minneapolis ....... + 1,298 292 


He stated the total cubic-foot-miles of 
parcel post dispatched from the 10 largest 
cities is 48.75 per cent of the total parcel 
post cubic-foot-miles of the entire United 
States and 31.62 per cent of the total 
cubic-foot-miles of all mails in the United 
States. 

The total cubic-foot-miles of zone rate 
second class dispatched from the same 
cities is 51.18 per cent of the total cubic- 
foot-miles of all zone rate second class 
and 10.01 per cent of the total cubic-foot- 
miles of all mails in the United States. 

The purpose of the table was to show 
that with the 45 per cent increase in vol- 
ume of parcel post since 1923 and only 3 
per cent increase in the volume of second 
class since 1920, that the disproportion 
between second class and parcel post was 
becoming so great that the average weight 


contained in cars in 1923 was not being 
maintained in 1926. 

The table further shows that second 
class, because the density is greater than 
parcel post, is used as a filler in space 
which necessarily must be purchased for 
the predominant class, which is parcel 
post, and that the additional expense for 
the transportation of second class matter 
is an incidental and not the predominating 
cause in the purchase of train space. 

Mr. Denning pointed out that Mr. 
Stewart’s figure would charge to the sec- 
ond class the entire cost of a car loaded 
with say 30,000 pounds of second class, 
whereas less than one-half of the space in 
the car would be occupied by second class, 
the remainder of the space being filled 
with parcel post. 

Mr. Denning then presented computa- 
tions which he had made indicating the ad- 
ditional out-of-pocket expense that would 
be incurred by the Department in handling 
100,000,000 pounds of second class mat- 
ter. He called attention to the fact that 
the class of publications that have been 
driven from the mails were those that 
were profitable to the Department. 

The Post Office Department computed 
that the additional revenue that would be 
received from 100,000,000 pounds of sec- 
ond class mail matter is $2,809,900. Mr. 
Denning’s computation of the additional 
out-of-pocket expense for handling this 
amount of second class mail matter ag- 
gregates $776,292, the Department would 
thereby realize $2,033,618 more than the 
additional expense that would be incurred 
if this amount of second class were re- 
turned to the mails. 


“BOLSHEVIK” SLANDER 
OHIO JURY HOLDS 


Newspaper Picture Caption Cited by 
Defense to Disprove Charge But 


Contention Is Ignored — 


Plaintiff Wins $200 


The caption on a press service picture 
in the Martins Ferry (O.) Daily Times 
was presented to a jury in Belmont coun- 
ty common pleas court at St. Clairsville, 
O., in what proved to be a futile attempt 
to convince a jury that to call a person a 
“Bolshevik” was not actionable per se. 
Judge Warren W. Cowen, veteran jurist 
of that. court, said it was the first time 
in his experience that a newspaper had 
been cited as a legal authority. 

The case. in which the daily figured 
was based on another in which Mrs. 
Lenora Staznaski of Lansing was ar- 
rested on a charge of keeping her con- 
fectionery open Sundays. AE aathe 
close of a hearing before a justice 
of the peace in Bridgeport, O., Mis. 
Staznaski unloosed a tirade against Klem 
Lenecisz, whom she blamed for ea 
arrest. In the course of her remarks, she 
called Lenecisz “a liar and a Bolshevik.” 
Lenecisz ‘sued for $2,000 damages, al- 
leging the “Bolshevik” feature of her 
assertion constituted slander. 

Counsel for Mrs. Staznaski contended 
that such designation is merely the same 
as calling a person a Republican, Dem- 
ocrat or Prohibitionist, being the name 
for a Russian political party. In proof 
of this statement, the attorney, W. E. 
Simpson, cited a copy of the Daily 
Times of Martins erry of April 13 in 
which was carried a picture service cut 
with the caption: “Woman Bolshevik 
Visits U. S. to Study Electricity.” 
Beneath the cut were lines saying she 
was being sent to the United States by 
the Supreme Council of the Peoples Eco- 
nomic League of Moscow to make ad- 
vanced research into American — elec- 
trical development. Attorney W. J. 
Walker, for the plaintiff, disregarded the 
effort to present the newspaper as proof 
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for Maya 


of contentions in behalf of Mrs. Staz- 
naski, although he is one of the owners 
of the Belmont Chronicle, published at 
St. Clairsville. 

The jury gave Lenecisz a verdict for 
200. Frank P. McNell IJ, a newspaper 
reporter from Martins Ferry, was fore- 
man of the jury which heard the case. 
Judge Cowen is a former newspaper pub- 
lisher and editor. 


JUDGE FINES EDITOR $15 
FOR CONTEMPT 


Bryson, Fort Pierce (Fia.) 
Tribune, Pays Fine, But Refuses to 
Alter His Opinion of Court— 
Was Hitting Light Penalties 


News- 


T. J. Bryson, editor of the Fort Pierce 
(Fla.) News-Tribune, last week paid a 
$15 fine for contempt of court, but at 
tne same ume publicly refused to alter 
his opinion of the judge who made the 
citation. 

Judge Liddon of the county court raid 
Bryson was guilty for having written and 
published an editorial dealing with selec- 
tion of a new judge for the county court. 
Judge Liddon himself is not a candidate. 
Bryson wrote in the editorial, held in 
contempt, that Judge Liddon had imposed 
very light penalties throughout his term. 

After paying the fine, Bryson again 
editorialized : 

“Neither Judge Liddon’s personal nor 
his professional integrity has ever been 
a question at issue. The editor of the 
News-Tribune is informed that the 
judge’s firm is one—perhaps the only one 
in Fort Pierce—which refuses to defend 
a man charged with bootlegging. No 
one can conceive, therefore, of the judge 
having any sympathy with law violators. 

“Despite this fact, ‘the editor of the 
News-Tribune believes that the sentences 
imposed during the last term of the 
county court were too light to terrify 
evil-doers. And the fact that he does 
not doubt Judge Liddon honestly thinks 
otherwise, does not alter his opinion.” 

At the contempt hearing, Bryson’s 
attorney argued his client was well within 
his rights as a newspaper editor to 
print the editorial in question; and that 
he could not be legally held in contempt. 

The prosecuting attorney maintained 
the editorial was a direct attack on the 
court; that it was contemptuous; and 
that the defendant, admitting his respon- 
sibility for its publication, admitted his 
guilt. 

“Tf the fine had been bigger,” Bryson 
said after the sentence, “we would have 
considered taking an appeal. We are 
confident we could win in a higher court.” 


WOULD RESTRICT DIVORCE NEWS 


Bill Limiting Publication Passes British 
House of Commons 


By 222 votes to 3 the bill to prohibit 
the publication of objectionable matter in 
divorce court and similar reports passed 
its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons on April 16. If the bill becomes 
law in its present state press references 
to such cases will be limited to: 

The names and addresses of ‘parties 
and witnesses; a concise statement of the 
grounds upon which the proceedings are 
brought and resisted; legal submissions 
and decisions ; the summing up, the jury’s 
finding, the judgment, and the judge’s ob- 
servations, 


Shreveport Tri-Weekly Now Daily 


The Daily Caucasian and Legal 
Register is the name of Shreveport’s 
third daily newspaper, successor to the 
old thrice-a-week Caucasian. ‘Politics, 


crime, fiction and bunk will have no 
place in our plan,’ said Ward Deleny, 
editor. 


Banquet For Carrier Boys 


About 100 Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
carrier boys were the guests of the cir- 
culation department of the paper at a 


banquet at the Chamber of Commerce 
Monday. 


NINE LIBEL SUITS ON) 
TRIAL IN SYRACUSE 


Nine Actions Against Three Dailies 
Combine in Single Case—‘“Baby 
Farm” Stories Basis—Other 
Suits Pending 


(By Telegraph to Evtror & PUBLISHER) 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 29—Nine 
cases of libel against Syracuse news- 
papers went on trial in Supreme Court 
this week before Judge Jerome L. 
Cheney. The.cases were combined into 
one action brought against the Post 
Standard Company, et al. Three indi- 
viduals brought dctions, George Lott, 
Violetta Lott, and Myrtle Cochrane. The 
three Syracuse newspapers which are 
said to have printed the alleged libels 
are the Post Standard, the Herald, and 
the Journal. 

The alleged libel action grew out of 
stories printed in the above named news- 
papers during 1922 in which the news- 
papers maintained irregularities in the 
conduct of a so-called sanatarium and 
lying-in hospital. The newspaper stories 
were submitted in the trial which started 
Monday and is continuing all the week. 
One of the stories refers to the institu- 
tion as a “baby farm’ and that babies 
were deliberately burned to death. 

The plaintiffs who bring separate 
actions are George Lott, and his wife 
Violetta Lott, Myrtle Cochrane, all con- 
cerned in the ownership and management 
of the institution, Each action is brought 
against the Post Standard Company, et 
al. John J. Halpin of Laughlin, Gerard, 
Bower & Halpin, New York City, repre- 
sent the plaintiffs. Estabrook & Esta- 
brook, Syracuse, represent the Post- 
Standard Company. 

George Lott and Violetta Lott have 
brought actions against other newspapers 
in the state individually for printing the 
alleged libels. The other actions on the 
calendar of the April trial term aré 
against: Rochester Times Union Com- 
pany, Crowley Company, the Brockway 
Company, Auburn Publishing Company, 
Auburn Advertiser-Journal Company, 
The Telegram Publishing Company, 
The Binghamton Press Company, Ince. 
The Journal Company. Whether these 
cases are brought to trial depends upon 
the outcome of the case now pending. . 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWS 
SUED FOR LIBEL 


Action Field Following Campaign 
Against Proprietor of Bathing’ 
Beach — Claimed Public 

Unprotected 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) - 

St. Prrerspurc, Fla., April 29.—A 
libel suit has been started against the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Daily “News. by 
W. D. McAdoo, real estate operator, m 
the sum of $150,000. The Daily News 
recently editorially accused McAdoo of 
being negligent in protecting bathers at 
a bathing beach he owned on Gulf 
3each. The Daily News charged that 
McAdoo, through his employes, -had a 
barbed wire fence constructed across the 
beach and that Ernest Fixter, age 16, 
while playing tag one evening ran into 
the barbed wire and death resulted: The 
Daily News also accused McAdoo of 
being responsible for two deaths of chil- 
dren last year and of the death by drown- 
ing, of a young man by the name 0 
Parrish this year in that no life guards 
or safety appliances were maintained 
The father of young Parrish has sued 
McAdoo for $50,000 and the father of 
young Fixter has sued McAdoo for @ 
like sum. The. suit was not brought im 
Pinellas County because Mr. McAdoo 
claimed he would not get a fair trial 
The suit was brought in Tampa, Hil 
borough county. 


Celebrates 90th Anniversary 


The Sheboygan (Wis.) Press on April 
23 issued a 90th anniversary edition cofih) 
taining 72 pages. 
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_ SIX CENTS LIBEL LOSS IN TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


ecord of W. O. Dapping, Auburn Citize 


- 


Att knowledge is valuable to a news- 
paper man; but, because libel hangs 
like the sword of Damocles threatemng 
his job or pocketbook, a study of the law 
‘protecting - individuals from the press 
promises, perhaps, the greatest possible 
material profit. 
And, besides, the study of libel law 
nourishes three qualities immensely im- 
portant to the writer and editor of news 
—truthfulness, carefulness, scepticism and 
tact. The first two aid in avoiding libel; 
the last two assist in defense against it. 
_ Just how true this introduction is was 
told in entertaining detail the other aay 
by W. O. Dapping, managing editor of 
the Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. -Mr. Dap- 
ping was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege with the class of-1905 and started 
work immediately as‘a reporter for the 
Citizen. .One of the first things he 
learned was how little he knew. about 
libel. He decided, therefore, to study this 
important law from coyer.to cover. It 
was one subject the newspapers failed 
to use their freedom to disseminate; but 
Mr. Dapping purchased books; talked to 
lawyers, and was early aided in his ambi- 
tion by being named an investigator for 
the New York World, then defendant 
in a libel suit brought by an Auburn man. 
following developments of that particular 
vase which will be described later in this 
irticle, was a university course in itself, 
Only six cents libel loss in the last 21 
years by the Auburn Citizen is the result 
Mr. Dapping’s “will to know.” One 
votential plaintiff even became his friend 
ind job printing customer, 
“Be truthful and careful is the first 
ind chief commandment of the libel law,” 
Mr. Dapping said. “But every human 
nstitution is bound to make mistakes, 
Nhen an error has been made by.a 
lewspaper, tact in making prompt re- 
raction will often prevent a suit; and 
vhere a paper is forced to stand defend- 
nt in court, it is wise to be sceptical 
nd investigate all claims of the plain- 
iff. In most cases a. libel complaint is 
ull of exaggerations and untruths that 
an and should be checked,” 
The possible enemy, who later became 
Ar. Dapping’s friend and customer, was 
eriously libeled by a cub reporter for 
ae Citizen. 
“Bill,” the cub, turned in a story one 
jay to the effect that John Smith of 10 
Vorth street had been arrested for driv- 
ig his automobile while intoxicated. 
Twenty-four hours later an indignant 
itizen was in telephonic connection with 
fr. Dapping. 
“This is John Smith of 10 North 
reet,” he yelled along the wires. “What 
1e devil do you mean by printing in your 
aper that I was arrested for driving my 
tr while drunk: You know I don’t 
mich a drop of the stuff. I’m a teeto- 
Jer, I am. Three lawyers have already 
led me up and told me I could get a 
t settlement from you. What are you 
yng to do about it?” 
“Tm sure I don’t know, yet,” replied 
tT. Dapping. “I'll look it up and let 
bu know,” 
He called in his city editor and the city 
itor called in the cub. 
“Well?” queried Mr. Dapping. “Well?” 
leried the city editor. And both glared 
; the cub. 
“Oh,” answered the youngster prompt- 
»,1 know I’m right. It was John 
mith as plain as day on the police blot- 
. And you know, Mr. Dapping, how 
ju told me always to be careful about 
ving correct -street addresses with 
jmes. There was no record of Smith’s 
‘dress at the station, so I looked it up 
| the city directory, like you told me to. 
lere’s only one John Smith in town, 
‘dhe lives at 10 North street.” 
“Um,” murmured the editor and city 
“tor mournfully together. “No address 
¢ the blotter, eh?” 


n — One Potential Plaintiff B 


Customer+—Defense by Retraction Outlined 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Libel actions in 
larger centers. 


Epiror & PusttsHer, contimuing its 


small cities present somewhat different problems than in the 


series, stripping the libel law of legal 


verbiage, now turns to a discussion of conditions in towns where everybody knows 


almost everybody else. 
W. OF Dapping, _managing 
protagonist this week in this the 


editor 


of only 37,000, but there are lawyers there who 


Paper an hour after its off the press. 
“If the libel is. your fault,’ Mr. 
make a dignified retraction. 


your part.” 


of the Auburn Citizen, becomes ° the 
seventh article in the series. Auburn is a city 
Spot libellous errors in the news- 


Dapping says, “admit it immediately and 
1 Nine times out of ten this will satisfy the plaintiff, 
and the tenth time in court it will convince a jury that there 


was no malice on 


” 


“No sir; but I looked it up in : 

“Yes, you told us that,” said Mr. Dap- 
ping wearily. “Now,” he added dryly, 
“you might as well go back to the station 
and find what town this John Smith 
comes from,” 

The reporter obeyed and reported back 
a little later that the drunken John Smith 
came from Utica, not Auburn. He had 
simply been passing through the town in 
his inebriation when captured by the local 
cops.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dapping had learned 
that Auburn’s John Smith was a sober, 
honest industrious fellow about to open 
his own bakery. The published libel 
might very well injure him considerably. 

“You go down and explain your mis- 
take to him,” Mr. Dapping said, and 
slipped copy paper into his typewriter to 
tap out a retraction. He wrote that his 
reporter had jumped to a hasty conclu- 
sion, and both the reporter and the news- 
paper were sorry. 

About a week later, John Smith came 
to call on the editor in his office. 

“FHere’s where I spend an unpleasant 
half hour,” thought Mr. Dapping. “T 
suppose I'll have to get down on the 


floor and let this fellow walk all over 
me.” 

“T’ve been trying to get in to see you 
sooner,” began Mr. Smith greeting the 
editor with a broad grin and extended 
palm. “But you know I’ve been mighty 
busy opening my new store, and I just 
couldn’t spare the time. 

“I want to thank you for the way you 


acted after that mistake your paper made. * 


You Citizen fellows are about the whitest 
people I have ever met. Since that 
second item appeared my friends have 
quit kidding me and you know I think 
it’s going to help me in my business. 
“The lawyers,” he continued “advised 
me to sue, but I just couldn’t bring my- 
self to do it. I’d be ashamed to go to 
cuurt after the decent way:you’ve treated 
me.” 
The 


editor and John Smith shook 


‘hands. 


“You won't fire that kid, will you?” 
asked Mr. Smith, referring to the cub. 
“Certainly not,” agreed Mr. Dapping. 
“He’s been burned once now, and he 


ought to become the most careful man in 
the shop.” 
Entirely 


satisfied, Auburn’s  libeled 


NEWSPAPER COUPLE SAILS FOR ABROAD 


Russell M. Crouse, New York newspaper writer, with his wife, who is better 
known as Alison Smith, sereen and dramatic critic, as they sailed abroad on 
a business and pleasure trip. 


ecame Friend and Printing 


baker thereupon moved towards the door. 

“By the way,” he paused, his hand on 
the knob, “you run a job plant with this 
paper, don’t you?” 

Vege? 

“Well, I’ve been figuring to get a little 
printing done for my new store. I 
wonder..:... “ 

Mr. Dapping thought the Citizen’s job 
plant might, and-a few minutes later Mr. 
Smith and the superintendent were talk- 
ing estimates. 

“You see,” Mr. Dapping mused to me, 
after he had recalled the story, “it pays . 
to make amends generously, manfully, 
and with dignity. You can slop over— 
be careful not to do that. A lawyer 
should read every editor’s retraction, It 
is folly to make any admissions not justi- 
fied by the actual facts, A correction, 
however, should prove to the satisfaction 
of any reasonable minded person that you 
are doing the right thing. 

“And a retraction should be made im- 
mediately. Investigate thoroughly, but’ 
lose no time about it. It is really. im- 
portant that there should be no delay. 
Almost ‘any jury, hearing the defense 
lawyer tell them that a retraction “was 
made ‘the very next dav’ will discount 
the plaintiff’s plea of malice.” 

An immediate retraction was an im- 
portant point in the defense of the libel 
action which cost the Auburn Citizen 
its lone six cents during the last 21 years. 
The very existence of the action proves 
the fallacy of accepting testimony from 
an unreliable character and publishing it 
as truth. Quotation marks are no libel 
mitigation. The newspaper in publishing 
another man’s words takes full responsi- 
bility for them in any litigation. 

A few years ago an ex-convict wan- 
dered in to the Citizen’s office. He de- 
clared the work of the state parole board 
was a “joke.” Instead of investigating 
each case carefully and individually, he 
claimed, the officers came to the prison, 
drank booze, played poker, and pool, and 
generally enjoyed themselves until time 
to go home. They simply, said the ex- 
convict, accepted the warden’s say-so as 
to whom they should pardon and parole 
and let it go at that. 

The Citizen’s city editor was interested. 

“Here, Bob, get this story,” he called 
to a reporter. 

Bob was busy on another yarn. He 
started interviewing the ex-convict, how- 
ever, but in a few minutes had to leave. 
He called to another staff man to help 
him out, The latter, knowing Bob would 
write the lead, and figuring what he 
would want would be a detailed follow- 
up statement, told the éx-convict to tell 
all he could, and took it down almost 
verbatim. He assumed Bob would read 
the whole story; Bob counted on the city 
editor. In the rush of making an edition 
no one read it, and it was published and 
put on a news agency wire. 

A member of the board sued, asking 
damages from the Citizen, and also from 
a New York newspaper. The New York 
daily settled for $2,000 out of court, and 
its attorneys advised the Citizen to do 
likewise, \ 

“Yours is the worst story,” they ad- 
vised. “It’s no telling what you'll get.” 

But the Citizen decided to fight it out. 
The member of the parole board who 
claimed’ he had been damaged by the 
libellous ‘story lived in Buffalo and the 
trial came up there. Despite the fact 
that the plaintiff was well-known and 
liked in his city and the jury was there- 
fore friendly, the twelve men were im- 
pressed by the immediate and decent re- 
traction made by the Citizen when it 
found it was in the wrong. The court 
held no malice was shown and that the 
libel was technical. Then the six-cent 
verdict was returned. 

“Tt is unnecessary to crawl,” Mr. Dap- 
ping continued, “a little bluff will often 


(Continued on page 51) 
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CANADIAN PRESS RE-ELECTS J. H. WOODS 
PRESIDENT AT ANNUAL MEETING 


“Admirable Liaison” With Associated Press Stressed by Presi- 
dent in Opening Address at Toronto Convention— 
Optimistic Regarding Conditions 


J H. WOODS, Calgary Herald, was 
* re-elected president of the Canadian 
Press at its annual general meeting held 
in Toronto, Wednesday, other officers be- 
ing as follows: 

Honorary president, E. H. Macklin, 
Manitoba Free Press; first vice-president, 
John Scott, Montreal Gazette ; second 
vice-president, F. B. Ellis, Saint John 
Globe. Other directors are: 

G. Fred Pearson, Halifax Chronicle; 
Henri Gagnon, Quebec City Soleil; E. ils 
Archibald, Montreal Star; E. Norman 
Smith, Ottawa Journal; W. J. Wilkin- 
son, Toronto Mail and Empire; W. B. 
Preston, Brantford Expositor, A. R. 
Ford, London Free Press; W. J. Taylor, 
Woodstock Sentinel-Review; » M. E. 
Nichols, Winnipeg Tribune; Burford 
Hooke, Regina Leader; and Charles 
Swayne, Victoria Colonist. 
Livesay is~general manager and secre- 
tary. 

Reports of the management covering 
the news activities of the past year were 
adopted, as were also its financial pro- 
posals for, the coming year: 

An optimistic note was struck by Pres- 
ident Woods in his address. 

“After surveying,” he said, “with such 
care and ability as I possess the general 
situation throughout Canada I believe 
we may look forward with good hope and 
sanguine minds to the future of our 
country and the business and profession 
in which we are engaged. I think that 
many of the troubles which have afflicted 
us are on the way to solution and that a 
brighter and better day than we have seen 
for quite a while is now dawning for the 
people and press of Canada.” 

Speaking of the work of the Canadian 
Press, Mr. Woods said: “During the past 
year, as president of this co-operative 
news gathering association of the daily 
newspaper publishers of Canada, I have 
gained a fair insight into its workings 
and am more than ever convinced of its 
great value not only to the publishers but 
to the Canadian public” 

He went on to refer to “the admir- 
able liaison” existing between the Cana- 
dian Press and the Associated Press, say- 
ing: “It is pleasing to note that the ideals 
of the Canadian Press and of the Asso- 
ciated Press continue along similar lines 
which embody the highest ethical prin- 
ciples of newspaper work.” 

In a closing reference to the work of 
the staff, Mr. Woods said: “I wish to 
express my very warm appreciation of the 
really splendid work that has been done 
during the past year by your general 
manager, J. B. F. Livesay, and by his 
district superintendents, — traffic officials 
and staff. The period has been in many 
respects a trying one. There have been 
heavy demands. upon the services of the 
organization; there have been disappoint- 
ments in revenues and there have been 
troubles on account of the tense political 
situation existing in the country. Mr. 
Livesay has handled all this with good 
judgment, admirable tact and patience and 
great industry, and I think that you will 
agree with me that the cordial apprecia- 
tion of our membership is due to him and 
to all. those who have worked so faith- 
fully during the past: year.” 

“The past four or. five months have 
been.a busy news period,” stated J. F. B. 
Livesay, general manager, in presenting 
the news report of the management. “A 
few years ago there was serious talk of 
abandoning the second or ‘supplementary’ 
wire: between Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto,.on the ground that it was not 
needed and in fact its output was some- 
times no more than a few thousand 
words a trick. Now, operated by prin- 
ters and with a corresponding increase in 
wordage capacity of not less than 30 per 
cent, it is crowded to the full both day 
and night with real worthwhile news, 


i, BecBhe 


mainly domestic but carrying also our 
special British cable. This development 
is due to the efficiency of every Division 
and is based primarily on the splendid 
co-operation we now receive from the 
individual newspaper member throughout 
the country, though another important 
contributory cause is the forward policy 
we have adopted in the way of cover- 
ing important assignments by our staff 
men.” 


Mr. Livesay explained that by training 
juniors in the various bureaus, it is pos- 


J. H. Woods 


sible to have experienced editors go out 
on assignments, thus providing more 
flexibility for limited staffs. So much 
of this sort of thing was being handled 
by the Toronto bureau that it had been 
decided to enlarge the staff. More and 
more, important sporting events were 
being covered by staff men or by men 
specially engaged. The expense of the 
complete coverage of sports was steadily 
on the increase; for instance, invasion of 
the United States by Canadian profes- 
sional hockey had been a considerable 
cost item during the past winter. 


“During the past year the mail 
service has generally improved,” said 
Mr. Livesay, “and with a file from 
London, New York, Halifax, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, is of increas- 
ing value to the member when properly 
used. A number of member newspapers 
do not make use of it because, perhaps, 
they fear a breach of release or because 
the editors have the old idea that any- 
thing coming in by mail is fit only for 
the waste paper basket. As for breaches 
of release, we endeavor whenever pos- 
sible to make our domestic mail service 
released on receipt or at any time, but 
this of course cannot apply to advance 
copy entrusted to Canadian Press. Asso- 
ciated Press mailed matter is slugged 
with definite releases almost entirely and 
it is through this that most of our mem- 
bers’ errors occur, due to faulty editorial 
supervision. It seems difficult to over- 
come the prejudice of newspaper desk 
men against real news reaching them by 
mail. Our New York superintendent, 
writing recently regarding what might be 
termed the mail-cable service of the A. 
P., said, ‘Some of this grape-vine is much 
brighter than the stuff on which a word 
rate has been paid, but if it were slugged 
‘by mail,’ it might have a prejudicial 
effect on the mind of the newspaper 
editor handling it.’” 


Mr. Livesay paid a special tribute to 
the co-operation of the Associated: Press, 
saying that it would be difficult to over- 


estimate the value of the connection. 
“While we have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that we are giving the A. P.a bang- 
up service, we find them eager at all 
times to go out of the way to take care 
of our special requirements.” 


The reports of the various divisional 
bureaus, which reviewed the outstanding 
work of the past few months, all indi- 
cated that the service was being efficient- 
ly handled. Mr. Merkel, Atlantic super- 
intendent, Halifax, reported that consid- 
erable improvement was effected during 
the year in the pony service to New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island. 
Mr. Macdonald, Eastern superintendent, 
Montreal, stated that the two principal 
developments had been the completion of 
a new arrangement whereby night cor- 
respondence from Quebec City had been 
placed on a better basis and a number of 
time copy stories had been prepared for 
use during the quiet time around the 
Christmas and New Years’ holiday sea- 
sons, These were introduced into the 
day and night services when the printer 
fell short of better matter and served to 
keep wires running to capacity through 
Christmas and New Year for the first 
time in the history of the Canadian Press. 
Mr. Tibbs, superintendent for Ontario, 
reported a year of great activity which 
necessitated a strengthening of the staff 
at the Toronto bureau. 


In his report from New York, Mr. 
Raine, New York Superintendent, re- 
corded the splendid way in which the 
C. P. and A. P. were working together, 
instancing the covering of the profes- 
sional hockey. games during the past 
winter. He explained that an arrangement 
had been worked out by which the C. P. 
and cable department staffs checked up 
with each other on important news to 
minimize the possibility of serious delay 
and this arrangement had so far worked 
out very well. 


Due to the unsettled political situation 
in Canada, the work of the Parliamen- 
tary Bureau, Ottawa, had increased, but 
Mr. Hambleton, the superintendent, had 
been able to maintain an efficient service, 
free from all taint of partisanship. 
Superintendents of the Western and 
British -Columbia divisions reported a 
year of increased activity, though with- 
out special feature. 


Reporting on cable service, Mr. Live- 
say informed members that within the 
prescribed wordage limits, it would be 
hard to improve the service from Lon- 
don. He enumerated some of the feature 
news which had been cabled over. Most 
of the items had provoked discussion and 
editorial comment in Canada and not one 
of them would have been available to 
Canadian Press members save through 
the London cable service, which so ad- 
mirably filled in the gaps of the A. P. A 
valuable new feature was the Australian 
mail service arranged by the President 
of the C. P. when in Australia last year. 
It was proposed to extend this by a sim- 
ilar mail service covering South Africa. 


In his traffic report, Mr. Livesay de- 
voted considerable attention to the tie-up 
on March 31, and explained how difficul- 
ties had been overcome. With respect to 
the printer service, he said: “The printer 
service has reached a high state of ef- 
ficiency. We have now trained our 
printer operators to take care of most of 
the repair work and we have been fortu- 
nate in getting together a fine body of 
men, most of whom come from New- 
foundland, and have had their schooling 
in the cable service. We are also devel- 
oping a reserve of printer talent among 
our junior editors, and some of these are 
graduating permanently to the printer 
staff.” While well satisfied with results, 
Mr. Livesay did not see any present need 
to extend printer circuits. The man- 
agement had, however, worked out a 
printer system almost throughout the 
service. A night printer between Toronto 
and London was under consideration. 

The following members were present: 

Senator J. S. McLennan, Sydney 
Evening Post; H. B. Duchemin, Sydney 
Morning Post; Andrew W. Robb, Hali- 
fax Herald; Frank B. Ellis, St. John 
Globe; T. D. Drummie, St. John Tele- 
graph-Journal; H. P. Robinson, St. John 


YOU GET GOOD LAUGH 
BUT MAYBE BUY SHIRT 


(THE following advertisement -of 
a Japanese shirtmaker taken 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
was printed this week in the New 
York Sun’s “Sun Dial” column:° 


MUSA-SHIYA THE SHIRT- 
MAKER 


(Also kimono make & Dry Good 
Sell) 
This Time Announce out for 
Precious Silk 
Unported Japan 


Did you came inside my back 
rooms which never had openly pub- 
lic you saw it very preciously silks, 
dazzled kimono, supremely obi ete 
and ect strike you oneye. My back 
room are not visibly if you came 
front side my shop every time, but 
ask to it I show it personally with 
many pleasure. If you examined 
insides you observed pongee (this 
pongee Japanese kind had excess 
feeling silky which Chinese kind 
cannot accomplish). Price are sap- 
prise because very small shop re- 
sided on poor places. 


HOW FINDING TO MUSA- 
SHIYA SHAP 


If you forgot finding because never 
going before this place please go- 
ing North King Street makai sides 
until pass away in front Fish Mar- 
ket. Do not paused until little 
more River then you see Namber 
179 nice sign say so Musa-shiya. 
If you saw other Japanese shop 
pass away from it. Musa-shiya is 
the one. I hope you have a good 
healths. 


Times-Star; Hon. Frank Carvel, Quebec 
City Chronicle-Telegraph; Henri Gagnon, 
Quebec City Soleil; J. H. Fortier, Que- 
bec City L’Evenement; Georges Pelle- 
tier, Montreal Devoir; John Scott, Mon- 
treal Gagette; J. . A. Perrault, 
Montreal Patrie; Oswald Mayrand, 
Montreal Presse; E. J. Archibald, Mon- 
treal Star; G. A. Disher, Ottawa 
Evening Cittzen; J. Goulet, Ottawa 
Droit; W. Rupert Davies, Kingston 
British Whig; R. M. Glover, Peterboro 
Examiner; A. R. Alloway, Oshawa Re- 
former; H. W. Anderson, Toronto 
Globe; W. J. Wilkinson, Toronto Mail 
and Empire; Irving E. Robertson, 
Toronto Evening Telegram; J. E. At 
kinson, and John R. Bone, Toronto Star; 
Howard Fleming, Owen Sound Sun- 
Times; W. J. McNair, Hamilton Herald; 
Fred Kerr and Philip Fisher, Hamilton 
Spectator; H. B. Burgoyne, St. Cath- 
arines Standard; F. H. Leslie, Niagara 
Falls Review; W. B. Preston, Brantford 
Expositor; J. 1. McIntosh, Guelph 
Mercury; W. S. Motz, Kitchener News- 
Record; W. J. . Taylor, Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review; M. W. Rossie, London 
Evening Advertiser; Frank Adams, Lon- 
don Morning Advertiser; Charles 
Thomas, London Evening Free Press; 
Arthur R. Ford, London Morning Free 
Press; L. H. Dingman, St. Thomas 
Times-Journal; A. R. Kennedy, Stratford 
Beacon-Herald; H. A. Graybiel, Windsor 
Border Cities Star; J. W. Curran, Sauli 
Ste. Marie Star; E.. B- Mackay, Port 
Arthur News-Chronicle; D. Smith, Fori 
William Times-Journal; J. H. Woods 
Calgary Herald; John M. Imrie, Edmon- 
ton Journal; F. F. Payne, Nelson News; 
F, J. Burd, Vancouver Province ; and 

J. Cromie, Vancouver Sun. 


Haskell Presents Essay Medals 


William ‘E. Haskell, Jr., of the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Herald Tribune awarded prizes last week 
in the New Rochelle High School for 
the best essays on “What the Reading 0 
a Good Newspaper Means to My Fu 
ture.” A silver medal was given to the 
prize winner, and bronze medals to the 
runners-up. 
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}UFFALO NEWS GREETS PAN-AMERICANS 
WITH EDITION PRINTED IN SPANISH 


lotable Collection of Comments on First Congress Read at 
Dinner Given By E. H. Butler—Tour of East 
and Central West States 


NOURING the eastern and central 
states in buses a party of delegates 
{ the First Pan-American Congress of 
jurnalists during the past week were 
«rdially received at a number of cities, 
cluding Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
etroit, Akron, Pittsburgh and South 
ond, Ind. 
The tour was under the direction of 
ie bureau of roads of the U. S. De- 
srtment of Agriculture. 
A feature of the entertainment at 
uffalo was a dinner given by Edward 
. Butler, editor and publisher of 
uffalo (N. Y.) Evening News. Mr. 
atler made public at. the dinner a 
itable collection of letters appraising 
ie value of the First Pan-American 
(gress, including a letter from Pres- 
int Coolidge. Another feature of the 
affalo dinner party was the publica- 
)n, wholly in Spanish, of a special lim- 
id edition of the Buffalo Evening News 
juich was distributed to the guests as 
juyenirs of the trip to Buffalo and 
liagara Falls. 
Republication of the collection of let- 
tts from President Coolidge and the 
ipresentatives in Washington of the 20 
tin American republics in the special 
«tion made an instantaneous hit. Be- 
les the President, the writers were the 
aabassadors, ministers and others in 
(arge of Central and South American 
abassies and legations in the national 
(pital. 
The letters commented upon the 
thievements of the First Pan-American 
(ngress of Journalists in a critical and 
tnstructive way, and appraised the po- 
htialities of this endeavor as being al- 
dst without limit in the resulting bene- 
{fs to free governments, free peoples, 
terchange of news and ideas and a free 
jess. The President’s letter to Mr. 
atler was a personal message to be 
(ven, through him, to the Latin Amer- 


in journalists as they reached _the 
liagara Frontier. President Coolidge 
vote: 

“My dear Mr. Butler: I am happy 


{send a word of greeting to the Pan- 
merican journalists as they reach 
lffalo and the Niagara Frontier. 
“The meeting of journalistic minds and 
fe knowledge of our country and its 
jople that the Latin American editors 
id publishers are getting on their trip 
vitably will be beneficial to them and 
{us, and will bring about a better un- 
irstanding between the Americas.” 
The views of the Latin American 
dlomats on the possibilities of the Pan- 
merican Congress of Journalists and, 
Heed, its achievements to date represent 
1 themselves a distinct contribution to 
2 thought that the press of North, 
Suth and Central America effectually 
ny supplement the highest aspirations 
‘ the statesmen of the western world 
tT mutual understanding and good will 
hich shall be an example to the world 
happy neighborly relations and a bul- 
atk for world peace. 
For instance, the Brazilian ambassador, 
‘ Gurgel do Amaral, wrote: 
“More and more the world is gov- 
‘ned by public opinion, and in the for- 
fation of that opinion the press is the 
ief advisor. Whether an international 
‘ntroversy shall find a peaceful solution 
* shall end in conflict depends much 
yon the wisdom and sincerity of the 
less. Care in ascertaining the truth 
id fearlessness in maintaining it are 
urnalism’s best weapons, and the hap- 
ness of mankind is largely dependent 
yon the conscientiousness with which 
‘ey are used. 
“In view of the great task and re- 
‘onsibility of the press in modern life, 
feel certain that the First Pan-Amer- 
an Congress of Journalists, which just 
fet in Washington, was the first of a 
ng chain of milestones signaling the 
nefits of enlightened journalism through 
© ages in the American continent.” 


And J. Varela, minister of Uruguay, 
wrote Mr. Butler: 

“T am pleased to tell you that the dele- 
gates of the First Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists have left the deep- 
est impression in the diplomatic circles 
of Washington. Their intelligent actions 
show that international congresses are 
not always useless. After this mem- 
orable gathering Pan-Americanism ap- 
pears with firmer foundations and higher 
prestige than ever. This is a cause of 
satisfaction to those of us who have al- 
ways worked in favor of that high ideal 
which is, at the same time, a vital con- 
cern of the Americas.” 

Carlos Izaguirre V., charge d’affaires 
of the Honduras legation, remarked: 

“As a result of the contact established 
between the Latin American newspaper 
men and those of the United States there 
will be more extensive information on 
our culture, habits, tendencies, aspira- 
tions and resources which will create a 
vigorous and solid international under- 
standing,” 

The day following the dinner the Eng- 
lish translations of the letters were 
printed in the regular editions of the 
Buffalo Evening News as part of its 
effort to promote friendship between the 
Americas and the understanding upon 
which it is based. 

At the dinner Mr. Butler welcomed 
the Latin Americans and fifty prominent 
local guests in a brief speech to which 
the response was made by Jose L. Gom- 
ensoro, president of the Uruguay Press 
association and in a statement in the spe- 
cial edition, entitled “Bienvenidos a 
Buffalo,” he said: 

“After the remarkable meetings you 
have attended in Washington, and the 
tour of our country which we trust has 
been entertaining as well as educational, 
the Buffalo Evening News is honored 
to welcome you to the Niagara Frontier. 

“That the Press of Latin America and 
North America, that mighty force in the 
lives of every free people, may become 
an increasingly potent instrument of 
peace among men; a defender of inter- 
national law and the justice which flows 
from it is greatly to be desired. That 
we all, individually and collectively, can 
assist to attain this is not to be doubted 
and we of the Niagara Frontier, in com- 
mon with the rest of the United States 
of America, humbly pledge ourselves to 
do our part toward the realization of 
these ideals and aspirations and the 
standards for which the’ Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists stands.” 

The special souvenir edition of the 
Evening News was done on coated paper 
and in addition to the letters referred to 
included a page of pictures, one of which 


showed the delegates to the congress 
gathered on the steps of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union in Washington; another view 
showed Niagara Falls and along with it 
was printed an ode to it by a noted 
Cuban poet; a story on the entertain- 
ment of the visitors in Buffalo; a story 
on “Buffalo, the Wonder City of Amer- 
ica;” the Journalist’s Creed by Dr. 
Walter Williams, president of the con- 
gress which was recommended for adop- 
tion, and a list of the delegates. 

Syracuse extended its hand of welcome 
and hospitality to the nearly 100 Latin- 
American journalists at an informal 
luncheon Sunday noon. 


QUOTING CELEBRITIES 
BY PRESS ATTACKED 


Broadcasting Their Views on Subjects 
They Are Unqualified to Dis- 
cuss a Bad Practice, 
Mendoza Says 


In an address before the Woman’s Club 
of Richmond, Va., Dr. Louis Mendoza, 
noted orator, declared that the press 
gives too much importance to persons in 
commanding positions who are not auth- 
orities on the subject quoted. 

Dr. Mendoza was speaking on ‘“Bur- 
bank’s ‘God and Immortality.” He said 
that Burbank’s utterances were given 
considerable attention by newspapers in 
all parts of the country because of his 
fame as a horticulturist. 

He declared that Burbank was not an 
expert in theology and was therefore no 
more qualified to broadcast his views 
than a “Jones” or a “Smith.” 

“Mr. Burbank took the seeds from de- 
licious California oranges, and made the 
red poppy yellow,’ said Dr. Mendoza. 
“As a horticulturist, he was fine—very 
fine, but as a theologian, he was still a 
fine horticulturist.” 

Dr. Mendoza declared that to publish 
utterances of Mr. Burbank on his idea 
of God and immortality was just as sen- 
sible as to quote a certain baseball player 
on Einstein’s theeory of relativity or a 


certain moving picture actress on the 
League of Nations. 
According to Dr. Mendoza who is 


highly respected by the press of Virginia 
and whose public utterances are nearly al- 
ways “‘covered’’—even his regular services 
in the temple at Norfolk—a newspaper's 
burden is to determine the value and 
weight of a man’s utterances upon his 
qualifications in that respect rather than 
upon his position. This conception is in 
conflict with the generally accepted under- 
standing of what is news. 


New North Carolina Weekly 


Sanford, N. C., is to have a new 
weekly newspaper, the Sanford Journal, 
with Todd Caidwell, an experienced 
newspaper man, as general manager. It 
will be independent democratic, and the 
first issue will appear before the end 
of the month, 
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ORDER “GOOD GRAPE” 
ADS CHANGED 


Trade Commission Rules Beverage 
Maker Must Tell Public Plainly 
that Product Is Imitation of 
Grape Juice 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order directed to the Good 
Grape Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
operator of bottling plants in several 
states, requiring it to discontinue the use 
of the name “good grape” in connection 
with its product unless accompanied by 
an explanation indicating that the content 
is “imitation grape—not grape juice” or 
other qualifying words in letters equally 
as conspicuous as the words “good 
grape.” Commissioner Thompson dis- 
sented. 

The respondent, according to the find- 
ings, has nationally advertised its prod- 
uct under the name “good grape’ and 
in addition has used the phrase or slogan 
“fruit of the vine,” and has also by pic- 
torial representation and by other means 
created the impression in the minds of 
the purchasing public that its product is 
composed of grape juice, whereas the 
concentrate No. 1 contains a percentage 
of grape wine which is not the juice 
from the natural fruit of the grape; and 
concentrate No. 2 does not contain any 
grape juice or grape wine. The beverage 
when sold to the public, it was found, 
contains less than seven-tenths of one pet 
cent of the product of the grape which is 
not sufficient to color or flayor the 
beverage. 

It was further found that the respondent 
in none of the advertisements indicated 
that its product was imitation grape or 
artificially colored and flavored. The 
words “imitation, artificially colored and 
flavored” appeared upon the bottle caps 
used by respondent’s customer bottlers, 
but in such small letters as to make it 
difficult to be read except by most care- 
ful scrutiny. The findings otherwise 
show that the cap was removed in most 
instances before the customer received 
the bottle. 


Respondent’s advertisements, the find- 
ings continue, create in the minds of the 
consumer the erroneous impression that 
“good grape” is made entirely from the 
fruit of the grape and is grape juice. 

Commissioner Thompson dissents from 
the form of the order because he is 
opposed to any description of a com- 
modity en a bottle, carton or package 
which .contains a statement that is not 
a true description. 

Commissioner Thompson is of the 
opinion that in this case as well as in 
all others of a similar character, the 
label should either state that which the 
bottle actually contains, or refrain from 
making any statement in the description 
that is misleading or untrue, even though 
it is sought te, explain the contents some- 
where else on the bottle, carton or article 
by other language. 


Pan-American journalists visiting the plant of New York Times. 
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“ADVERTISE ADVERTISING” 


Editor 


URGED AT 


NATIONAL COMMISSION MEETING 


Blanchard Urges Cooperative Effort to Counteract Public 
Apathy Which He Says Exists at Present Time— 
A.A.C.W. Convention Plans Discussed 


DVERTISE advertising ! 

This was more or less the slogan 
developed at the quarterly session of the 
National Advertising Commission held in 
Cincinnati, April 20-21 at the Hotel Gib- 
son by F. LeRoy Blanchard, director of 
advertising and news for Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co., of New York City. 

Mr. Blanchard first brought forward 
the suggestion at the dinner given by 
1.500 business men and advertisers of the 
Cincinnati district on Tuesday, April 20, 
to the visiting advertising men. Later 
at the business session of the National 
Commission just before adjournment on 
the day following, he emphasized his idea 
and obtained the adoption of a motion 
which provided for the appointment of 
a special committee to arrange for a cam- 
paign of special advertising to educate 
the public and the advertisers at large 
on the economic value of advertising and 
to combat false ideas which ‘have sprung 
up in the minds of some business men and 
the public. 

In his dinner address Mr. Blanchard 
spoke of the world-wide scope of adver- 
tising and made the plea that the public 
ought to be educated by the advertising 
men to the great service advertising per- 
forms in the promotion of national health, 
well being, progress and prosperity. 

He said the public now thoroughly be- 
lieves in what it sees in the advertising 
columns of reliable magazines and news- 
papers and that 95 per cent of all ad- 
vertising is believable due to the success 
of the campaigns for truth in advertising 
waged by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

“How often do you see articles in the 
newspapers telling how advertising has 
revolutionized housekeeping; how it has 
promoted health by exploiting new break- 
fast and other foods; how it has literally 
compelled people to take better care of 
themselves and particularly of their teeth 
by showing that certain dentifrices will 
prevent decay and improve their appear- 
ance; how it has introduced better ways 
of heating homes and directed attention 
to certain kinds of machines that cut the 
cost of production?” the speaker asked. 

“Articles of this kind have appeared so 
infrequently,’ Mr. Blanchard continued, 
“that they have little or no influence to- 
wards counteracting wrong impressions 
of the public regarding advertising. If 
we could get the truth before our news- 
paper readers these wrong impressions 
would be changed over night. But un- 
fortunately the advertising men have been 
neglectful of their own interests and have 
failed to advertise their own business. 
The public, those upon whom the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers must 
depend to buy their goods, look at adver- 
tising from an entirely different angle 
than ours. Their conception of adver- 
tising and its functions are widely at 
variance from that of the advertising men 
and we have done little to set them right. 

‘We as advertising men ought to be 
alarmed at the present situation. The 
impression has gone out that advertising 
has increased the cost of goods. We all 
know the contrary is the truth and that 
far from increasing costs to the consumer 
it has decreased those costs by increas- 
ing the volume of output. But producers 
and sellers of merchandise who are regu- 
lar advertisers declare that advertising 
does not produce the results it did ten 
years ago. More space and more fre- 
quent insertions are necessary to make 
an impression. It is not because advertis- 
ing is less believable—the contrary is the 
fact—nor because people have less money 
to spend, for we know they have more— 
but it is due largely to the prevailing idea 
that advertising imposes an unnecessary 
item upon the buyer and that unadvertised 
merchandise is often better and costs 
less than advertised merchandise. 

“From my viewpoint the responsibility 


of instructing the public in the economics 
of advertising rests in the largest measure 
upon the publishers and advertising 
agents. There are others, however, rep- 
resenting such media as street cars, post- 
ers, painted bulletins, electric signs, spe- 
cialties and even the radio who are eager 
io co-operate I believe in carrying on 
any educational campaign which may be 
undertaken. Such a campaign should 
extend over a three year period, for l 
do not believe that anything could be ac- 
complished under that time. The vital 
facts regarding advertising must be driven 
home, day after day, week after week, 
until practically every man, woman and 
child who can read has absorbed them. 

“The future of the advertising business 
is imperiled by the blight of ignorance 
and misconception and it will take persis- 
tent advertising to redeem it.” 

Throughout the business sessions of the 
National Commission matters relative to 
the program for the Philadelphia A. A. 
€. W. convention in June were discussed. 
One of the interesting features settled 
at the closing session was that the 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the World, 
of which there are 18, are to participate 
in the advertising displays at the Phila- 
delphia meeting. This will be the first 
time that women have been asked to 
make a separate display of their activi- 
ties and 35 panels are to be assigned them 
for the women’s advertising clubs. 

President W. Frank McClure of the 
National Commission addressed the meet- 
ing Wednesday morning. He also gave 
one of the opening addresses of the con- 
ference in a talk before the Chamber of 
Commerce Forum which was attended by 
more than 200 business and professional 
men and the visiting advertisers as special 
guests. At the Forum address Mr. Mc- 
Clure stressed the economic importance of 
advertising and said that if advertising 
should suddenly cease it would mean that 
hundreds of thousands of workmen in all 
parts of the world, and particularly in 
the United States would be out of em- 
ployment. He estimated that a billion 
dollars annually was expended in all 
forms of advertising and said that the 
business developed from these outlays had 
been variously estimated at from ten to 
sixty billions per annum. While it was 
hard to make an estimate, the speaker 
thought a conservative figure would be 
between thirty and forty billions. 

In the departmental sessions which 
were held on the closing day, there were 
meetings of the retail merchants; graphic 
arts; real estate advertisers; financial 
advertisers; church advertisers; commu- 
nity builders; industrial advertisers; ad- 
vertising agency men and out-door adver- 
tisers. The National Real Estate Adver- 
tisers Association was the newest depart- 
mental and was admitted to membership 
in the A. A. C. W. during the meeting. 
W. Edwin Blair of Philadelphia is the 
first president of the association. Frank 
A, Black of Wm. Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, presided over the retailers 
departmental. E. H. Kittredge, past 
president of the financial advertisers As- 
sociation, and a New York broker was 
chairman of the financial departmental ; 
Col. E. T. Miller of the United Typothe- 
tee, Chicago, presided at the Graphic Arts. 
Bennett Chapple, director of publicity of 
the American Rolling Mill, Middleton, O., 
presided at the industrial section and 
James O’Shaughnessy of New York at 
the agency meeting. 

Judge Allen Frost, general counsel. of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association, Chi- 
cago, presided at a joint conference be- 
tween the agency men and the sign writ- 
ers group, at which some of the points 
of variance were ironed out. 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner, of New York, 
chairman of the church and religious de- 
partment, took a prominent part in the 
discussions and delivered’ an address at 
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the luncheon of the .Advertisers Club, 
Wednesday, given in honor of the visiting 
members of the National Commission. 


REALTY AD MEN JOIN A.A.C.W. 


Admitted to National Advertising Com- 
mission at Cincinnati Meeting 


At a meeting of the National Adver- 
tising Commission held at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, April 20-21, the Real 
Estate Advertising Association was ad- 
mitted to membership. The officers of 
the new association are: W. Edwin Blair, 
president, Blair, Inc., realtors, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. W. H. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent, Chicaso; Hi. iy Vane Der Boe sec: 
ond vice-president, Cleveland; Gertrude 
W. Banks, secretary treasurer, Toledo; 


directors, Ward CC. Gifford, Carlton 
Schultz, W. J: Satres, “22 de) Purcell) 
F, T. Grennell, J. S. Waterfield, Parker 
Webb, Fred W. McCann, George B. 


Ricaby, Charles Edwards. The associa- 
tion has 55 members. 

The delegates were entertained on 
Tuesday by the Chamber of Commerce 
at luncheon at which Frank McClure 
made the principal address. Wednesday 
evening was the scene of the closing 
banquet at which Mayor Seasongood, 
Judge Frost, Clarence Lovell of the Out- 
door Advertising Corp., and E. D. Gibbs 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
also made speeches. 


May Opens Washington Office 


Paul May, for the last three years 
correspondent in Baltimore for 500 
United States, Canadian, Hawaiian and 
Australian newspapers, has opened an 
office in Washington. 


JURY AWARDS WOMA 
LIBEL DAMAGES — 


Mrs. Robertson Granted Total } 
$10,000 in Two Suits Naming N.}} 


Telegram and Sun Defendants—) 


Judge Reserves Decision 


Mrs. Sarah Robertson, Orange, N. | 
was awarded $10,000 damages by a ju 
in New York Supreme Court last we 
ina suit for $250,000 brought agai! 
the New York Telegram and the Ni 
York Sun. The award represents $5,0 
from each paper. Judge Churchill 1 
served decision on a motion to set asi 
the verdict. 

The plaintiff alleged a story publish 
about her in February, 1922, to the effi 
that she had confessed the theft of } 
own jewels to a private detective, w 
libelous. The robbery took place 
Deal, N. J. Mrs. Robertson was arrest 
arraigned and acquitted under the la 
of New Jersey on a charge of conspira 
to defraud an insurance company. 


The story carried in the report of 
local ticker news agency was publish 
by several New. York newspapers. / 
publishing it were named defendants 
Mrs. Robertson. 

The New York Times won its case 
the New York Supreme Court. T 
plaintiff had asked $100,000 from tl 
newspaper, which was _ represented 
court by Alfred A. Cook, attorney. _ 

Mrs. Robertson has sued the New Yo 
World -for $135,000, and this case 
scheduled for trial May 3. Counsel f 
the World will be Charles B. Bropl 


There Is No Substitute 


For Circulation 


Average Paid Circulation Figures for 


January, February and March 


1925 
Daily .... 


.40,679 50,547 
Sunday’... .46,974 65,681 


1926 Increase 


9,970 
18,707 


IMPRESSIVE FIGURES WHICH SHOW THE STEADY 
GROWTH OF PAID CIRCULATION. 


FIRST IN CITY AND STATE CIRCULATION 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 


DcHondaDimcsunton 
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- Allied Newspapers, 
Opens Detroit Office 


Editor & Publisher for May 1, 1926 


(O)% May 1, 1926, Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., opened an office at Detroit 
in the General Motors Building with 
Charles J. Feldmann as Detroit Manager. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Allied Newspapers, Inc. 


Detroit Cleveland 


Los Angeles Seattle 


National Advertising Representatives for 


The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


Editor & Publisher for May 1, 1926 


“Help merchants to build business.”-—-Harlan G. Palmer. 


66470U will not have 100 subscribers,” 

declared seasoned newspaper men, 
when Judge Harlan G. Palmer advised 
them that he was going to change the 
Hollywood (Cal.) Citizen from a weekly 
to an evening daily. 

It was in 1921 that Mr. Palmer came 
to the decision to which his well-wishers 
took exception, and in October of that 
year he made the plunge in a city of 
100,000, but an integral part of a bigger 
city, Los Angeles, which then had five 
big dailies, all circulating in Hollywood, 
and making special efforts to serve that 
lucrative part of their territory. 

Perhaps the keynote of his success is 
found in his statement that: “The big 
idea with us has always been what we 
can do for the advertiser to build up his 
business.” 

Prior to the time the Citizen became a 
daily there was no effective way for the 
Hollywood merchant economically to ad- 
vertise in his buying territory. To place 
an advertisement in one or all of the 
Los Angeles papers meant paying too 
high a linage for Hollywood coverage. 

Palmer decided upon two main poli- 
cies. He would publish a paper which 
had an identity of its own—it would not 
ape its metropolitan rivals in Los Angeles 
and on the business side he would spe- 
cialize in giving the greatest possible 
service to his advertisers. 

And so when sensational news breaks 
and it is featured in the Los Angeles 
papers Palmer sticks to his news policy, 
stated by him as follows: 

“The Citizen is kept free of sensational 
news at all times. It is kept within the 
bounds of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion ideals or those of similar organiza- 
tions interested in child-welfare. Our 
paper can safely be left with a child for 
thorough reading without deleting or 
editing by the parent. Such has been the 
Citizen’s policy since the papers incep- 
tion.” 

Despite efforts to build up a circulation 
in proportion to the population of the 
city, one that would give full coverage 
to advertisers, it was found to be a 
physical impossibility in the face of the 


strong circulation efforts of Los Angeies 
dailies. And so two free editions of the 
Citizen are published. One is issued on 
Friday morning and is known as the 
Hollywood Advertiser. This paper has 
25,000 circulation in the immediate Holly- 
wood territory and some suburban sec- 
tions. The other is the free Sunday 
paper. 

“The Advertiser and the Sunday free 
edition were inaugurated because the 
publisher recognized that due to condi- 
tions of the field it was unprofitable for 
the advertiser to advertise through any 
other medium or combination of mediums 
to get 100 per cent coverage,” stated 
Mr. Palmer. “There are thousands of 
homes in Hollywood taking no Holly- 
wood paper. The rates in the metro- 
politan papers are too high for Holly- 
wood merchants to pay for coverage in 
our territory, and further practically ev- 
ery Los Angeles paper would need to be 
included in the advertising program to 
get full coverage. 

“With a view to building up the local 
merchants’ business our immediate profits 
are disregarded. The only way a big 
business will be built here in Hollywood 
is when we have enough big merchants 
to corral Hollywood business. Anything 
we can do to help merchants to build 
business will help us build a bigger news- 
paper. With that policy in mind we pro- 
mote special merchandising days, such 
as dollar days paying all promotion ex- 
penses ourselves.” 

Palmer had an unusual idea in connec- 
tion with the Advertiser, which has re- 
sulted in additional classified linage. 
The rate on classified is 13 cents open, in 
the Citizen. He decided to make the 
Thursday classified rate 20 cents open, in 
combination, without additional charge, 
with the Friday Advertiser. The first 
week ads were run at 13 cents and there- 
after at 20 cents, and from that time on 
Thursday classified volume has always 
been bigger than any other day of the 
week. 

Several years ago Los Angeles mer- 
chants started a Shopping News. When 
first-launched it=was issued only on Sat- 


urday for Monday buying. .Later it was 
issued twice a week, the other day being 
Wednesday for Thursday buying. Hol- 
lywood merchants felt the force of the 
paper, as it was heavily distributed in 
their territory, and they had no adequate 
means of meeting the competition through 
another advertising medium. : 

To protect his advertisers Palmer 
started the Hollywood Shopping News, 
much to the disappointment of newspaper- 
men, who considered it competition. 
Palmer, however, considered that his first 
duty was to his advertisers. 

The Hollywood Shopping News was 
launched as a Tuesday publication for 
Wednesday buying. Within a short time 
Wednesday proved to be the best day of 
the week for Hollywood merchants. 

Many merchants however, wanted to 
meet the Los Angeles merchants on their 
own ground, i. e.: Monday buying, and 
so the Shopping News was changed to 
Sunday. 

By the change the Shopping News is 
now a newspaper as well as an advertis- 
ing sheet. A four-page news and feature 
section distinct from the Shopping News 
is circulated with it. It carries U. 
Saturday night wire news. In this sec- 
tion classified advertisers are given the 
Sunday circulation they had long sought. 
Classified advertisements occupy about 
nine columns, as do display advertise- 
ments, while news and features take up 
the balance of the 32 columns in the news 
and feature section. 

The Shopping News Section is a 
twelve-page tabloid, occasionally running 
16 pages. It is set solid with advertising 
in the customary Shopping News boxes. 
It has a free circulation of 30,000 taking 
in the San Fernando Valley and some 
sections of Los Angeles adjacent to Hol- 


lywood, which are not covered by the, 
Friday Advertiser. . 

“We strive just as hard to distribute 
satisfactorily on our free editions as on 
our paid,” said Palmer. “This involves a) 
much harder problem, though as _resi- 
dents are less inclined to complain if they 
don’t get a free copy. Three checkers 
are in the territory, which is covered by 
regular carrier boys. 

“Some of the distribution goes into 
surburban territory and costs as much as 
one cent a copy to distribute, therefore, 
the amount of reading matter must be 
greatly restricted in order that the advyer- 
tisers can stand the burden. However, 
there must be enough reading matter to 
insure a thorough reading of the edition” 

The Citizen carries a Saturday real 
estate section and an auto section on 
Wednesday. 

Judge Palmer is an active member of 
the Southern California Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and as that organization’s rep- 
resentative led the fight at the A. B. C. 
convention for a change in the rule on 
combination circulation, and won his 
point. 

He started in the newspaper business 
merely as a means of family support, 
while studying law, intending to devote 
his life to the legal profession. He 
started the practice of law and served 
five years as a Los Angeles municipal 
judge, but quit to take care of his growing 
weekly which he had purchased in April 
1910. 


More than 90 million Bibles were put 
into circulation last year, but the system 
of distribution appears to be faulty and 
somehow we don’t seem able to plact 
them in the hands of the people who neec 
them most.—Columbus Dispatch. 


Why the Times-Star Leads 


in Tire and Accessory 


Advertising 


There is no mystery about Times-Star leadership in display 
advertising of tires and accessories. The values of Times-Star 
advertising are so easily tested, the results so conclusively dem- 
onstrated, that the “gambling element” may be eliminated before 


the campaign begins. 


Consider any classification in which it is possible to check 
advertising results against expenditures. In every one of them 
you will find the Times-Star not only leading, but dominating 


the field. 


Take the primary necessities of life—food, clothing, household 


furniture, footwear, headwear, 


medicines—everything, in fact, 


that is essential to bodily life and health. For eighteen consecu- 
tive years, these things have been advertised in the Times-Star 
more extensively and more consistently than in any other Cin- 


cinnati newspaper. 


Pass from the bodily necessities to the conveniences, comforts 
and refinements that make up the Cincinnati standard of living— 
electrical merchandise, articles of household decoration, and of 
personal adornment, musical instruments, radio, books and mag- 
azines. In every classification you will find the leadership of 
the Times-Star equally significant. 


Go into any automobile accessory store or any tire and battery 
establishment. The merchandise on floors, shelves and counters, 
the gasoline that goes into your tank, the oil that fills your 
crank case and the lubricant that “takes the squeaks” out of 
your chassis bearings are the same that you have seen advertised 


regularly in the Times-Star. 
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The New York Times Leads 


in Circulation Gains 


wHE-NET PAID “CIRCULATION of The New-York 
Times, average daily and Sunday, for the six months ended 
March 31, 1926, as reported to the Post Office Department 
was 392,695. ‘The gain of 10,690 over the total of the pre- 
ceding six months was the greatest gain made in that period 
by any standard size New York morning newspaper. | 


THE NEW YORK TIMES . 
NEW YORK AMERICAN . 
THE WORLD 


The advertising rates of all these news- 
papers are fully justified by their circula- 
tions, but The Times is the only single 
medium in which the advertiser can reach 
the largest number of intelligent, substantial 
readers in New York. 

No newspaper in the world, appealing in 
its character, content and make-up solely to 
thoughtful readers having an interest in the 
world’s news, ever had anything approach- 
ing so large a circulation, or enjoyed so 
large a following. 

The attention of this great number of 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Six months ended Six months ended 


MARCH 31, 1926 SEPT. 30, 1925. GAIN LOSS 
392,695 382,005 10,690 
347,771 362,862 15,091 
329,860 342,928 13,068 
204,327 287,386 6,941 


readers of The Times, representing tens of 
thousands of the best families—men and 
women, discriminating, able to buy—can 
be attracted to the advertiser’s message 
through no other newspaper. 

In four months of this year The New 
York Times published more than 10,000,000 
agate lines of advertising, a gain of 1,000,000 
lines over the volume printed in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 and an excess over 
the second New York newspaper of approx- 
imately 3,700,000 lines. 


The New York Cimes 
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JOHN BUDD LEFT AGENCY BUSINESS TO 


FIGHT ASSOCIATES, WILL REVEALS 


‘Members of Firm to Carry on Business of New York Special 
Representative—J. Frank Duffy Named President 
of Company 


——_ 


[(OHN BUDD, head of the John Budd 

Company, newspaper representative, 
who died April 18, left his business to 
his associates, according to his will made 
public this week. Eight members of the 
firm are beneficiaries of this generosity. 

They are: J. Frank Duffy and Edmund 
Hume of the New York office; Sylvester 
Blish, Mary M. Crowley, J. A. Kowal- 
ski, and Harry Mosier, of the Chicago 


J. Frank Duffy 


office: C. W. Wessel, of the St. Louis 
office; and John Caldwell Myers, head 
of a prominent New York law firm and 
Mr. Budd’s intimate friend and attorney. 

Mr. Duffy has been elected president 
of the company, Mr. Mosier vice-pres- 
ident, and Mr. Hume, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Signed by the John Budd Company, 
the following statement was made to 
Eprtor & PusBitsHer this week: 

“The untimely death of our president 
has rendered it necessary for us to make 
an announcement concerning the future 
course of the Company. 


“John Budd devoted the better part of 
his life to building up the organization 
which has borne his name for so many 
years. He built slowly, carefully, and 
methodically, as was his wont. In his 
work he used methods which he believed 
would develop an organization that would 
last because ¢t deserved to endure. Above 
all, he wove into the very fabric of his 
work the high principles and ideals 
which animated him always. It was his 
hope and desire to create an organization 
which would not only render useful and 
conscientious service while he headed it, 
hut would endure as a permanent insti- 
tution, and continue to render such 
service after he had surrendered the 
management to other hands. 


“Part of his plan was to admit to 
partnership in the enterprise those of 
his associates who in his judgment had 
contributed most to the success of his 
life work, and were best qualified to 
carry on what he had begun. For that 
purpose he gave them part of the stock in 
the Company, several years ago. By his 
will he has now made his plan completely 
effective by distributing practically all of 
the remaining stock of the corporation 
among the associates just referred to. 
He thus unmistakably showed his con- 
fidence in them and his desire to reward 
them, 

“The associates who are the beneficiar- 
ies of Mr. Budd’s remarkable generosity, 
and who will henceforth continue the 
Jusiness of the John Budd Company are 
the’ following, nearly all of whom have 
been in the employ of the Company for 
upwards of 18 years: 

“J. Frank Duffy and Edmund Hume 
of the New York office; Sylvester Blish, 
Mary M. Crowley, J. A. Kowalski, and 


Harry Mosier of the Chicago office ; (& 
W. Wessel of the St. Louis office ; and 
John Caldwell Myers, who is the head 
of a prominent law firm in New York 
City and has for many years been Mr. 
Budd’s intimate friend and attorney. The 
new officers of the Company are: J. 
Frank Duffy, president, Harry Mosier, 
vice-president, and Edmund Hume, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

“They and each of them are resolved 
to spare no effort to continue the John 
Budd Company in such a manner that it 
will be a worthy monument to their old 
chief, They believe in John Budd’s ideals 
of service and will show their belief by 
living up to them as he did.” 


SWATTING PUBLICITY ON COAST 


Scuthern California Editors Urged to 
Return Handouts to Firm Heads 


In an effort to curb the growing free 
publicity evil, Ben H. Read, managing 
director of the Southern California Edi- 
torial Association is sending the following 
instructions to all members of the Asso- 
ciation : 

“\We are enclosing herewith stickers to 
be pasted on free publicity matter, in 
our battle against these space graifters. 

“Rach member is urged to use these 
stickers on all free matter received, at- 
tach rate card of his paper and mail 
immediately...... 

“Not to the agency sending the free 
COPy.----- 

“But to the president or general man- 
ager of the company or organization to 
be benefited. 

“This will show him that his money 
is not getting results when he spends it 
with the press agent. 

“Make it the first duty of one employee, 
and see that it is performed strictly. 

“Tt is said that national advertising 
paid campaigns are being held up now, 
until some press agent tries to put a free 
campaign across. 

“This is part of a united campaign 
being carried on by all newspaper asso- 
ciations. lLet’s get on the firing line AT 
ONCE. 

“Fraternally yours, 
“Ben H. Read, 
“Managing Director.” 
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INSIDE STORY OF GENEVA 
PRESS GALLERY 


(Continued from page 3) 


long. Luther and Stresemann, by their 
continued rejections of Briand’s and 
Chamberlain's compromises and in one 
case a Briand-Chamberlain compromise 


Are You Afraid 
of Marriage? 


by 
Frances McDonald 


A stirring modern fea- 
ture for the Flapper 
Wife and Sweetheart of 
Today. 
e 
CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 
EVENING STAR BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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which was earmarked “Lord Cecil’s”’ 
were dangerously near being regarded as 
deliberate obstructionists. It was at this 
juncture that both Briand and Chamber- 
lain, calling in the mewspaper men, de- 
clared to the woild: : 

“We have gone the extreme limit of 
conciliation; if the League crashes or 
the Assembly is disrupted and Locarno 
lost, it is Germany’s responsibility.” 

In truth, each and every “compromise” 
offered by the Allies had been a reitera- 
tion of the original program, couched in 
different words. 

“But hasn't Germany been logical all 
along in rejection of the various. Franco- 
British proposals,” a British journalist 
asked Chamberlain. 

To which the foreign minister replied : 
“My dear man, how often have I not told 
you that logic is disastrous in diplomacy.” 

The attempt to stampede the press into 
throwing the blame on Germany failed 
miserably. The correspondents refused 
to swallow a thing that even Chamberlain 
and Briand were ashamed of a few days 
later. 

There was not a more tragic figure in 
all Geneva than Sir Austen Chamberlain 
the last few days of the Assembly and 
Council. And there was none more con- 
vinced of the power of the press—and 
the futility of old-line diplomacy without 
the backing of newspapers. 

“They sought to build up a public 
opinion, through the press, which they 
could use in bolstering up their claims 
here at Geneva,” Chamberlain declared, 
in discussing the part newspapers played. 
“But in the end the public opinion they 
had so carefully nurtured as their ally, 
became their masters.” 

In other words—even in England—the 
press had become a Frankenstein—it al- 
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HE world’s largest advertising 
medium continues to keep pace 


with the amazing development of the 


Miami trade territory. 


Following is the record of The Miami 


Herald’s increases in average daily 


net paid circulation, 


three last six months’ 


To Mar. 31, 1925: 27,970 
To Sept. 30, 1925: 32,941 
To Mar. 31, 1926: 45,971 


The Herald’s percentage of lead over 
the second Miami paper for the six 


months’ period, ending Mar. 31, 1926, 


is: 24%, plus. 
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Miami Arrald 


“Florida’s Most Important 
Newspaper” 


KEY WEST 


most destroyed those who had sought to | 
use it to attain their own ends. Had ’ 
Briand returned to France with Germany | 
alone in the League and on the Couneh, 

he would have lost his job. Had | 
Skryznski gone back to Warsaw without | 
a seat he would have fallen. Spain and | 
Brazil would have been forced to quit the 

League as the result of the false nation- | 
alism their newspapers had created. And) 
Chamberlain—even as things ended ina) 
washout—commented cynically, on leay- 

ing Geneva: 

“T am returning to London to face the 
executioners. Whatever I have to say 
will be said from the scaffold.” } 

The League Assembly fight over the 
“Briand-Chamberlain-Skryznski” deal, for 
in the final analysis the promise to Poland 
that she should have a seat on the Coun- 
cil was the cause of all the turmoil, was 
the first skirmish of what may be a pro- 
longed struggle between League prin- 
ciples and pre-war foreign office policies. 
A. British cabinet minister—who still 
holds office—recently said: 

“Tf you want to put across something, 
and avoid all suspicion, the place to do 
it is at Geneva.” 

Chamberlain had evidently taken his| 
colleague at his word, and because that 
colleague “put over” something Chamber- 
lain perhaps thought he could do it as 
well especially since he was aiding the 
astute Briand. Thanks to the British 
press, which in heavy headlines called 
upon Unden to stand firm and that “Eng- 
land Expects Every Swede to Do His 
Duty,” the powers failed to “pack the 
League Council. They may make a sec 
ond attempt in September, but with ¢ 
hostile world press and an_ enlightenec 
public, their chances are mighty slim for 
success. 
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| AND IN FICTION, TOO! 


NEA Service takes the lead. Ready proof 


of that is offered in the next serial release-~ 


NEIGHBORS’ WIVES 
SBy Ernest Lynn 


Lynn wrote “The Yellow Stub.” A recent 
survey shows it created more newspaper 
circulation than any serial in years. 

2 ER 

FICTION “Neighbors’ Wives” is a distinct departure 

ue’ from the prevalent type of newspaper 

serial. It is an accurate piece of reporting 
of middle-class married life, powerful in 
its simplicity. 


IT RELEASES MONDAY, MAY 17 


F111 1 tH tH 5} HH 


| NEA Service, Inc., 
| = 200.W eord St, Cleveland, Ohio 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service---Backed by 33 years’ experience. 
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NEW ENGLAND GROUP 
VISITS MONTREAL 


Newspaper Men Guests of Canadian 
Railways and Montreal Press Club 
On Two-Day Trip—Notables 
Speak at Banquet 


Senator Raoul Dandurand, president of 
the League of Nations and government 
leader in the Canadian Senate, and Hon. 
Mederic Martin, Mayor of Montreal, 
officially welcomed at a dinner held 
Monday evening at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, a body of visiting New Eng- 
land journalists. 

The newspaper men were visiting 
Montreal Sunday, April 25, and Monday 
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editor, Boston Herald; J. .A.~ Jones, 
Boston Herald; Phil Coolidge, Pathe 
News, Boston; William Powell, Burling- 
ton (Vt.) News; Charles A. Poff, 
Concord (N. H.) Evening Telegram; 
F. W. Hartford, Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Herald-Chromcle; Peter Kelly, Boston 
Advertiser; Edward F. Crane, Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press; Richard Power, 
Boston American; Dudley Hovey, Bos- 
ton News Bureau; Bernard Peterson, 
Boston Transcript; George Parkhurst, 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph; A. J. 
Beiron, Nashua, IN.) Hag Ee Aw le aeEial 
Boston Globe; Herberg Caryl, Interna- 
tional News Service, Boston office; L. 
H. Pare, Manchester (N. H.) La Venir 
National; H. S. Thompson, Boston 
Financial News; Stanley Ryan, Mont- 
pelier (Vt.) Argus; Walter W. Cun- 
ningham, Christian Science Monitor ; 


Boston editors leaving North Station, Boston, for Montreal jaunt 


as guests of the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific’ Railways, making 
the initial trip on the new Boston and 
Montreal express. 

At the dinner Senator Dandurand. ex- 
pressed the wish that “our American 
cousins will come more often to Canada 
and aid in cementing the already firm 
bonds of friendship between our two 
nations.” 

Hon, Albert Halstead, United States 
consul-general, welcomed his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Joe Carlin, assistant city editor of the 
Boston Post, spoke for the visitors. 

On Sunday evening the New England 
journalists were taken to the Montreal 
Press Club where they were entertained 
by their local confreres. During the 
evening Senator J. P. B. Casgrain and 
President R. ,W. Lipsett of the Press 
Club, formerly of the Montreal Star, 
spoke. : 

' Sir Henry Thornton, American-born 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, received the visitors Monday morn- 
ing in his conference rooms whence they 
adjourned to the Windsor Hotel for 
luncheon. ; 

During the afternoon they were driven 
over the city and island of Montreal and 
shown the historic sights of the old city. 
Among these was the ancient Chateau 
de Ramezay where Benjamin Franklin, 
the dean of American Journalists, pub- 
lished the first Canadian newspaper, the 
Montreal Gazette, for the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Some of the visitors left for their 
homes Monday evening while others 
stayed over until Tuesday morning. 

Those on the trip were: H. Gould, 
city editor, Boston Traveler; P. S. De- 
land, city editor, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Edwin F. Melvin, Boston Tran- 
script; H. Frazer, Boston Globe; J. KS 
Gowan, managing editor, Sunday Ad- 
vertiser; M. G. Sullivan, Daily Adver- 
fiser: R. J. Gillis, city editor, Boston 
American; G. E. Richards, night editor, 
Boston Post; G. M. Drury, assistant city 


John H. Harrington, Lowell. (Mass.) 
Sun; John J. McMahon, Boston Trav- 
eler; Joseph D. Carlin, Boston Post. 

Among the local newspaper men en- 
tertaining the visitors were R. 
Lipsett; Henry Todd, assistant city 
editor, Montreal Star; Abel Vineberg, 
Montreal Gazette; F. DeWhy, Montreal 
Star; D. C. Watson, assistant city edi- 
tor, Montreal Herald; Howard S. Smith, 
assistant telegraph editor, Montreal 
Star; H. Somerville, financial editor, 
Montreal Herald; L. Rountree, assistant 
sporting editor, Montreal Star; L. P. 
Gagnon, city editor, La Presse; R. Boyd, 
night telegraph editor, Montreal Star; A. 
Tremont, Le Canad. 


To Revive Oakfield Weekly 


Revival of the Oakfield (N. Y.) Inde- 
pendent, a weekly is planned for the near 
future. It suspended several months ago. 
L. H. Blackley of North Girard, Pa., will 
become the editor. 


Press Badges for Springfield Writers 


Official press badges have been issued 
to Springfield, O., newspaper writers by 
the city department of public safety. 
The action was taken because numerous 
persons have represented themselves as 
reporters to get behind police lines. 
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YOUNGSTERS COMPETE 
IN SCOOTER CLASSIC 


Home-Made Vehicles Flash 
Barrier in Los Angeles Herald | 
Contest—All Contestants 
Under Twelve 


from 


By Haroitp J. ASHE. 


The “bowl” was straight; the racing 
cars were weak as to engines; the dare- 
devil drivers were youngsters; yet the 
“speed classic’ was the focal point for 
thousands of Los Angeles’ solid citizenry. 

The speed event was staged by the 
Los Angeles Herald with the lists open 
to all boys and girls able to command 
any variety of home-made automobile, 
scooter or coaster. The age limit was 
twelve, under not over. 

The race was held through the co- 
operation of the park commission at 
Exposition Park, April 2 at 10 a. m., 
with Chief of Police James E. Davis 
as official starter for the races and 
Charles Keppen, prominent sportsman 
and announcer, wielding the megaphone, 

Locally manufactured vehicles were 
offered as prizes to the prize-winners, 
who won only by a nose. More than 
one entrant had to limp from the track 
to his dugout for repairs—perhaps to 
re-fuel, or maybe to change a tire. No 
casualties were noted. 

The events run off included: 

Home-made automobile races—Three 
separate events, the first open to young- 
sters from 4 to 6, the second to those 
between the ages of 6 and 8, and the 
third from 8 to 10. Prizes: “Packard 
Eight,’ “Lincoln Eight,” and “Chrysler 
Six,” roadsters, pedalled propelled. 

Kiddie Car or play car traces—two 
separate events, the fitst for boys of 5 
years or less, and the second for girls 
of 5 years or less. Prizes: Two ‘pedal 
play cars with steel disc wheels and 
rubber tires. 

Scooter races—Three separate events, 
the first for boys of 12 years or less, 


and the’second ‘for girls of 12 years or | 
less, both with manufactured scooters, | 
and the third for boys of 12 years or 
less with home-made scooters. Prizes; 
three scooters of the latest design, with 
brakes, steel disc wheels and rubber tires, 
Coaster. wagon race—For boys of 12 
years or less. Prize: a de luxe model 
coaster wagon, with brake, steel dis¢ 
wheels and oversize rubber tires. 
Second prize in each event of the four 
main classes of races was a pair of 
rubber-tired, ball-bearing roller skates, 
and third prize was a pair of steel- 
wheeled ball bearing roller skates. 


Bank Appeals Ardmorite Case 


The American National Bank of 
Oklahoma has appealed to the Oklahoma 
supreme court from the decision of a 
lower court in refusing to allow it to 
recover $4,100 from the Ardmorite Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of the Ard- 
more Ardmorite. The publishing com- 
pany, the bank alleges, made a contract 
leasing a building in which the Ard- 
morite was published, from U. S. Joines 
for a period of years. The newspaper 
moved out of the building in February, 
1924, and the bank claims there is due 
it $4,110 for violating the contract, from 
rentals under the remainder of the lease. 
A jury in the district court in October, 
1925, found for the Ardmorite. 


Stovall Succeeds Truman On Coast 


Otis S. Stovall, recently classified pro- 
motion manager of the .Los Angeles 
Evening Herald, will direct all future 
promotion activities of that paper. Charles 
D. Truman, promotion manager, has re- 
signed to become general manager of the 
Credit Guide Publishing Company, Los 
Angeles. 


Fuller Buys Muskogee News 


A. O. Fuller, general manager of the 
Muskogee (Okla.) News, has purchased 
the property from the Eastern Oklahoma 
Publishing Company and will be its 
president and publisher, with Carl Held 
continuing as editor. 
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Publishers’ Promotion 


Matter 
How To Make It Effective 


With the mass of medium and market data passing over the 
desk of a busy representative of only one list of newspapers, 
Just imagine that printed information multiplied many 
times, passing over the desk of a busy space buyer! 


Does he read it? 
_ He does not. He can’t! 
The main reasons why most publishers’ promotion matter 
is wasted are: 
Irrelevant. 
Hard to read. 
Too bulky, too long. 
Unimportant points over-emphasized. 
Hard to file and find. 


A lack of uniformity or standardization on the part of 
the publishers, agents and advertisers for handling 
this sort of information. 


The ultimate answer may be in the buyers and sellers 
cooperating to develop a somewhat standardized method 
comparable to the uniform system of circulation analyses. 


Meanwhile a publisher can profit by having his material 
prepared or at least approved by a man of seasoned experi- 
ence in the national field. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
DETROIT NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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35 HOMES FINANCED AND BUILT BY 
N. Y. TIMES BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Thrift Encouraged by Employees Group Organized to Promote 
Savings and Handle Loans—$250,000 Advanced to 
Workers in 3 Years of Operation 


66 TON” T work like a beaver—for noth- 

ing” is the admonition concluding a 
folder distributed the other day to mem- 
bers of the New York Times staff by the 
New York Times Savings and Loan As- 
sociation. 

And behind it lies a system for encour- 
aging employee loyalty and thrift applic- 
able and workable in any newspaper in 
the United States, in the belief of E. Le 
Roy Finch, editorial auditor of the Times, 
and president of the association. 

Mr. Finch, with James B. Stewart, real 
estate editor of the Times, this week made 
public for the first time the results of 
three years’ operation of the newspaper’s 
saving and loan association. The story 
of its establishment was also told. Mr. 
Stewart was first president. 

“Approximately one third or 1,000 mem- 
bers of the Times’ staff are not working 
like beavers for nothing,’ Mr. Finch 
said. “Assisted by the newspaper’s own 
saving association operated on a profit 
sharing basis they are building homes for 
their present use and bank rolls for 
the future.” 

In three years the association - has 
loaned about $250,000 to Times workers ; 
has financed the building of 35 homes; 
and has furnished a depository for the in- 
vestment by employees of $200,000 in 


building loan stock which yields 534. 


per cent dividends. 

Just prior to the war, Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the Times, had thougnt ot 
establishing an association such as is now 
in operation but it was pigeon-holed. 
Then one morning after the war an em- 
ployee came to Mr. Finch asking a loan 
to assist in building a home. He had 
tried to raise the necessary funds, he said, 
through a big loan Company, but had 
found he couldn’t get the money until 
the walls were up, or some such require- 
ment. He wanted immediate financial 
help. 

Mr. Ochs happened to be nearby at the” 
time and overheard: the conversation. 
After the employee had left he went up 
to Mr. Finch and Mr. Stewart to talk to 
them about it. 

“That’s a very peculiar situation, isn’t 
it,’ he said. “You'd better come upstairs 
sometime soon and we'll find out if we 
can’t remedy it.” 

The New York Times Saving and Loan 
Association was founded as a result of 
the subsequent discussion between Mr. 
Ochs and his editorial auditor and real 
estate editor. In the second section of 
the by-laws the objects of the association 
were listed as follows: 

“The objects of this association are to 
encourage industry, frugality, home build- 
ing, and the saving of money by its 
members, the accumulation of ‘savings, 
the loaning of such accumulation to its 
members, and the repayment to each 
member of his savings when they have 
accumulated to a certain sum, or at any 
time when he shall desire the same or the 
association shall desire to repay same.” 


As a nucleus to start the association, 
Mr. Ochs presented at the beginning 
$100,000, and has, throughout its short 
existence, been keenly interested in its 
operation. The actual administration, 
however, is entirely in the hands of 
the employees. In addition to Mr. Finch, 
other officers are: Charles F. Hart, me- 
chanical superintendent, vice-president ; 
E. A. Hegi, cashier, treasurer; and 
Charles Hofmann, of the auditing depart- 
ment, secretary. Directors are Van 
Buren Thorne, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Finch, 

A. Dart, Hugh A. O’Donnell, Edward 
A. Hegi, Charles A. Flanagan, Edward 
H. Taylor, Eugene F. Ellis, John H. 
Dunton, W. A. Penny, Daniel Corcoran, 
Mr. Hart, W. F. Brosnam and Freder- 
ick R. Wheeler. These men serve with- 
out pay. 

Any worker for the Times may take 


advantage of the association. He can 
start buying shares by depositing as little 
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$30 a month; a loan of $4,000 costs $40 
a month; $5,000 costs $50; and $6,000 
costs $60. 

In any loan, in fact the first two figures 
of the amount of the loan up to $10,000 
denotes the amount of the monthly pay- 
ments. At the end of 11 or 12 years the 
homebuilder’s mortgage is cancelled and 
he gets clear title to his property. 

Mr. Stewart, the association’s first 
president, told Eprror & PuBLiIsHER that 
90 per cent of the members of the asso- 
ciation belonged to the mechanical staff. 


Officers of the New York Times Savings and Loan Association. 
James B. Stewart, 
E. A. Hegi, treasurer. 


(left to right): 
present president; 


Sitting 
E. Le Roy Finch, 
Standing (left to right): 


first president; 


Charles Hofmann, secretary; Charles F. Hart, vice-president. 


as one dollar and paying one dollar a 
month out of his salary. The shares 
“mature” in about 11 years and four 
months. In that time the dollar a month 
payer would have paid: $136: for his one 
share. He receives $200 for it—the extra 
$64 representing dividends compounded 
semi-annually. 

If a member of the association leaves 
the employ of the Times, he is permitted 
to continued paying his dues as a mem- 
ber, or he can withdraw. 

Homebuilders who want to borrow 
money are aided by the association in 
locating a proper site, in appraising the 
property, in obtaining plans and specifica- 
tions, in supervising the building, and in 
financing the home up to 70 per cent of 
the cost of the house and land. 

The association has funds available to 
take over existing mortgages and to pro- 
vide a means of liquidating the indebted- 
ness on easy monthly payments. 

A loan of $3,000 for instance, costs 
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100,000 GROUP PLANS _ 
TO EXPAND SURVEY 


More Comprehensive Book to Be Issued | 
for 1927, Participating News- 
papers Decide—New Members 
To Be Added 


Encouraged by the favorable reception 
of the present market book of The 100,- 
000 Group of American Cities, represen- 
tatives of participating newspapers who 
met at the Waldorf in New York April 
23, plan a new and more comprehensive 
edition of the book for 1927, to be re- 
leased probably next October or No- 
vember. 

Announcement to this effect was made 
Monday by W. A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News and president of 
the group. In the 1927 edition will be 
“A Study of Eighty-one Principal Ameri- 
can Markets.” It was also announced 
that new plans increase the number of 
markets and participating newspapers to 
approximately 90. 

A tentative list of the new markets im- 
cludes Long Beach and San Diego, Cal, 
Evansville and Fort Wayne, Ind., Allen- 
town, Pa., Knoxville, Tenn., Savannah, 
Ga., Tampa, Fla., and Elizabeth, N. Ji 
This list was approved at a directors’ 
meeting April 19. No announcement of 
the additional newspapers will be made 
until approval by the directors at the 
meeting in Chicago next month. 

Discussing the group’s work for the 
ensuing year, Mr. Strong said: 

“Our book was so favorably and en- 
thusiastically received by advertisers, non- 
advertisers and advertising agencies dur- 
ing the past few months that we have 
concluded to publish a 1927 edition which 
will include statistical information for 
every city and town in the United States 
of 1,000 population or more. This will 
give the user of the book a comprehen- 
sive study of the entire country which 
he can divide into sections to fit his busi- 
ness requirements. Moreover, the in- 
formation given in the new book will be 
greatly extended.” 


The Best Control Equipment 
is the Most Economical 
and the Best is Cline System 


Made to stand up under the most 
severe demands which can be made 
on it, by the use of better, heavier 
materials in its construction. 


Safest, because of the extra strength 
built into every part of it. 


Best suited to every printing need, 
because Cline engineers have spe- 
cialized in control equipment for 25 


years. 


The Boss 
of the Press 


Specify Cline System 
—and have the best 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.CoO. 


Conway Building ) 


Eastern Office 
Marbridge Bldg. 
47 W. 34th St. 
New York 


111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


[CLINE (gh SYSTEM SYSTEM || 


peace 


Western Office ] 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Calif. 
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move 
~about-lLJr-Cadman 


Mr. Harry Staton, April 14, 1946. 


Mgr. Herelq_p.: ‘ 

nT "New York, Ne pYadioate, 
oH ae “For sustained inter- 

eee: SoCbOn: est and pulling power, Dr. 


Cadman’s daily column 


: For sustained 4 ; is one of the best things, 
Paipaman's deily~colum ic ont eres’ 24 pulling power the TRIBUNE fives to 
eens 8ives to its Me atieve Sop iesc, eee things TEE its readers.”—The South 

aving obtaine 3 tots) Yue) je: : Y 
ConEt hus ao vained Dr. Cadman and shou © congratul atedi. Bend Tribune 


“ ...one of the most val- 


uable features in our col- 
umns. Certainly it is one 
of the most widely read, 
and we have had numer- 
ous expressions from our 
readers to this effect.”— 


The Halifax Herald. 


New Dork Werald Gribune Syndicate 
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INDIAN MOTIF HEIGHTENED INTEREST “IN 
VANCOUVER SPELLING BEE 


Sun’s Third Contest Conducted With Original Features Won 
Strong Community Support—Four Winners 


Taken on 


Boat Trip 


By MYRTLE B. PATTERSON 
Spelling Bee Editor, Vancouver Sun 


HE Vancouver Sun's third annual 

“spelling bee” for the boys and girls 
of Greater Vancouver and New West- 
minster, British 
Columbia, is over, 
and the four win- 
ners have set sail 
on the “grand 
prize”’—a five-day 
cruise to Stewart, 
B. C., and Hyd- 
er, Alaska, on 
the Sy Oo. ernce 
George. 

Two factors 
entered into the 
successful promo- 
tion of the Sun’s 
“spelling bee” 
this year: the 
prize list was 
eminently successful and the s. b. e. (spell- 
ing bee editor) found plenty of “color 
for copy: by playing up an Indian motif 
in prizes, music, entertainment, stage set- 
ting and costumes for the 16 final con- 
testants. ‘ é 

Spelling, naturally, is the thing ! It 
plays a big part in a “spelling bee, 
whether it be the old-fashioned “spell- 
down” of the country schoolhouse or the 
“spelling bee” de luxe which the Sun 
stages each spring for 35,000 Pacific 
Coast grade school pupils. But spelling 
alone has never put the words, “The Sun 
Spelling Bee,’ into the home conversa- 
tion of thousands of families. This is 
the paramount duty of the spelling bee 
editor. The Sun’s s. b. e. solved the prob- 
lem this year by producing the “spelling 
bee” under the title of “Totem Tom-Tom 
Land” and by arranging a list of prizes 
that opened the eyes of boys and girls 
all over the Lower Mainland of British 
Columbia. Towards the end, the an- 
nouncement that the Hon, Robert Ran- 
dolph Bruce, new Lieutenant-Governor 
of British Columbia, would make his 
first official bow to the province at the 
Sun’s “spelling bee” kept interest at a 
high pitch. 

With the academic side of the “spelling 
bee” wholly in the hands of the school au- 
thorities of Vancouver Centre, South Van- 
couver, New Westminster, Burnaby, Rich- 
mond, West Vancouver and North Van- 
couver District, the Sun was responsible 
only for the publicity of the competition, 
the prize list and the program of the 
actual “spelling bee’ on March 30 in the 
Orpheum theatre. 

This plan of delegating to the school 
principals the “spelling” side of the con- 
test has worked most satisfactorily for 
the past three years. A Spelling Bee 
Committee, composed of men and women 
representatives from all the municipalities 
participating in the “bee,” draws up the 
rules of the spelling meet, and a sub- 
committee of three school principals se- 
lects the 1,500 words upon which the en- 
tire “spelling bee” is based. This scien- 
tific list is printed in the Sun and, in addi- 
tion, thousands of extra copies are printed 
and distributed by the paper. 

The Sun agrees to accept the candi- 
dates offered by the respective school 
districts, and the burden of settling small 
disputes, distributing tickets for the final 
affairs and attending to dozens of other 
details that arise during the course of a 
“spelling bee” is thus left in the respon- 
sible hands of those best fitted to cope 
with it. School principals and teachers 
have given the Sun the most wholehearted 
co-operation during the past three years. 

Copies of the rules of the “spelling 
bee” are sent to all the teachers of grade 
school classes in the municipalities rep- 
resented. The list of teachers are ob- 
tained from the school board secretaries, 
and the Sun both prints the rules and 
mails them out. Each teacher, receiving 


MyrtLe B. PATTERSON 


a personally-directed bulletin, is thus 
made acquainted with the rules and the 
major prizes of the “spelling bee.” This 
direct contact with the teachers of the 
districts and, more particularly, with the 
supervisors, cannot be stressed too much. 
It is essential for smooth-running ma- 
chinery. 
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—the best yet—and. the Sun-played. it up 
afterwards’ with a~good layout of pic- 
tures and stories. 


On the afternoon of the final “spelling 
bee” (an afternoon event is not so satis- 
factory as an evening “spelling bee’ and 
in 1927 the Sun will arrange it as a night 
affair as it did in 1924 and 1925) the 
curtain went up on an Indian tepee, In- 
dian tom-toms and a little band of 16 
Indian maids and braves. Each bore an 
Indian name—like ‘“‘Round-Face-Beneath- 
a-Bob,” ‘““Chief-Top-of-His-Class,” ‘“Slim- 
Maid-of-Dusky-Hair,” “Small-Tamer-of- 
Big-Words” and _ “Victor-of-a-Hard- 
Fought-Fight’”—which the audience could 
determine by comparing the number worn 
by the contestant with the number on the 
program. The class was under the direc- 
tion of a “paleface” teacher, J. S. Gordon, 


Four happy Indian maids and braves were loaded down with prizes at the close 
of the “spelling bee” and they were further cheered with the thought of a 
five-day cruise north to the edge of Alaska during the Easter holidays. 


When the rules and the 1,500 words 
have been broadcast, the editor devotes 
his time to completing the prize list, ar- 
ranging theatre parties for the 16 final 
contestants and 2,000 “near-winners,” and 
preparing features for the big “spelling 
bee” itself. 

This year the five-day Easter cruise to 
Stewart, B. C. with stops at the Powell 
River and Ocean Falls pulp plants, at 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia’s nor- 
thern port, and at Anyox and Stewart, 
B. C., both mining centers, lent itself ad- 
mirably to many interest-getting news- 
paper stories. Entertainment was ar- 
ranged in each of the ports, and publicity 
was given in the Sun to those who would 
entertain the spellers and to the attrac- 
tions themselves. 

A thoroughbred wire-haired terrier, 
“Sun-Spot,” was offered by a Vancouver 
pet shop, 25 baby chicks—his third annual 
prize—came from a poultry fancier, a 
dancing course from a school of ballet, 
tennis racquet and balls, a radio, an In- 
dian Chief doll, a sweater, candy, foun- 
tain pens, diaries—these all arrived to 
supplement the Sun’s silver medal for the 
grand champion speller and a silver shield 
for the school of the champion. A dozen 
roses for the champion’s mother and a box 
of chocolates for his teacher were also 
given away. An enamel button for each of 
the other 15 contestants, flowers for each, 
a theatre party, an Easter egg of candy 
for each and an after-theatre tea party. 
No child who won the right to represent 
his district at the final “bee” participated 
without getting enough fun and prizes 
to make it well worth his while. 

W. A. Barnes, manager ot the Or- 
pheum theatre, arranged a special Sat- 
urday morning performance for 2,000 
“near-winners” in the school eliminations. 
Tickets were sent to the principals by the 
Sun and were given to those who worked 
hardest on the spelling lists but who 
were not able to win the school champion- 
ship. It was a splendid party this year 


municipal inspector of Vancouver schools, 
who looked very dashing in a vivid Hud- 
son’s Bay Company blanket coat. 

After the teacher’s explanation that the 
“Indians” were to be met with a volley 
of word “bullets,” a pronouncer stepped 
to the stage and the first 20-minute period 


of spelling was on. There were three | 


20-minute periods altogether, and only 
eight children had dropped out at the end 
of 60 minutes of spelling. A fourth pe- 
riod was arranged and the eight survivors 
tried a written test on 40 words they had 
not seen before. This determined the 
winners, and the prizes were then pre- 
sented by Mayor L. D. Taylor. 
Entertainment had filled the intermis- 
sions and the long wait for the returns 
of the contest. An address on Indian 
customs and legends by Professor Charles 
Hill-Tout, a children’s dance revue, a 
violin and piano number, a recitation by 
a girl in Indian costume, presentation of 
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flowers. to Miss Helen Mackenzie, niece 
of the new Lieutenant-Governor, and to 
the girl artists—these all preceded the 
Lieutenant - Governor’s speech. Mayor 
Taylor later spoke to the children and 
the grown-ups, and A. L. McWilliams, 
Vancouver trustee, made frequent speeches) 
in his office as master of ceremonies, 
Next year the Sun will make sure thaj 
it again has an orchestra. An unte. 
hearsed performance like a “spelling bee’) 
requires the offices of a professional or-| 
chestra in welding it together. It will 
also insist upon more professional inter. 
mission acts. The 20-minute spelling 
periods bore many in the audience, and) 
bright entertainment features are essential 
in keeping them from getting restless, 
A better plan for the distribution’ oj) 
“spelling bee” reserved seat tickets will 
also be found before next spring. This 
year they were sent out pro rata to the 
schools of the various municipalities and 
distributed by the teachers. The latter 
evidently did not stress sufficiently the 
fact that each ticket represented a re 
served seat, as there were a number oj 
unoccupied seats on the final afternoon, 
The public has been educated that only 
reserved seat ticket holders may gain 
admittance and there was no waiting line 
outside to fill up the vacancies. Nex 
year, some plan will be found to take care 
of both the school pupils, teachers and 
pupils’ parents and the scores of inter. 
ested readers who beseige the newspapet| 
for tickets of admission. 
_ The spelling bee as an inter-school 
inter-municipality competition for schoo! 
children, has established itself at the Pa. 
cific Coast and the Vancouver Sun is plan 
ning to perfect for next year this annua 
“community effort” which has earned th 


enthusiastic approval of pupils, teacher: 
and parents. 


BELLEVILLE TIMES WRECKED 


Chase Allison, Editor, and Familj 


Escape Dynamite Blast 


Chase Allison, editor of the Bellevilli 
(Pa.) Times, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, narrowly escaped death, April 25, 
when the newspaper building wa; 
wrecked by an explosion. They lived 
above the newspaper plant. State police 
investigated and diagnosed dynamite. 

_Mr. Allison is more or less noted for 
his freedom of editorial expression in 
politics and other public matters. ‘ 

“IT have no known enemies,” said the 
‘editor. “But,” he told police, “I have 
received threatening letters telling me tc 
watch my step.” 

The interior of the Times office was 
ruined, including machinery, stock and 
equipment. Allison estimated his loss at 


$15,000. 


Timmons Heads Oklahoma Group 


Samuel C. Timmons, editor of the 
Cherokee (Okla.) Messenger, was choset 
president of Group 2, Oklahoma Press 
Association, at its semi-annual meeting 
at Kingfisher. Mrs. Bert Campbell of 
the Oklahoma Hornet, Waukomis, is 
vice-president, and G. C. Lawrence of 
the Woodward Daily Press, secretary. 


Dumty Papens ron Onur Ce 
| HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


BROADWAY AND 43RD ST. 


NorTH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 
Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from every 
Every town has similar stands, but none as huge as this, 


Broadway 
city in the world. . . 


and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


a 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
MAGAZINES 


HERE ARE YOUR LINOTYPES 
as many as your product demands—different 
types of Linotypes for different kinds of work 
—Single or Multiple distribution—one, two 
or three main magazines—with or without 
_auxiliaries—can be supplied to cast either 30 


or 42 picas, maximum measure. 


HERE ARE YOUR TYPE FACES 


as many as you need—conveniently stored in 


Standard Interchangeable Linotype Maga- 
zines—ready to produce composition of the 
highest quality in unlimited volume. 


PUT ANY SELECTION OF FACES | 
on the Linotype that is best adapted to the 
work in hand. When that job is finished, it 


takes only a minute to remove the magazines 


and re-equip the Linotype for its next task. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


DISPLAY SET IN THE NEW NARCISS FACE, NOW BEING CUT FOR THE LINOTYPE, BODY IN LINOTYPE SCOTCH 
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NEWSPAPERS 


AS THEY KNOW HOW TO DEMAND 


So Reasons 


College Professor and Teaches Students to 


Insist On High Level for the Press—A ‘“‘Cold Cash” 
Course Is Also Listed by Iowa Wesleyan 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


(Director, Journalism Department, Iowa Wesleyan College) 


ALTHOUGH Iowa Wesleyan college 

is the oldest institution of learning 
west of the Mississippi river with con- 
tinuous existence, and although its 
founders intended the institution primarily 
for religious instruction of the prairie 
youths, it has neither lagged behind the 
speedy progress of the Middle West nor 
refused to admit that Christianity can be 
taught through the press as well as 
through the pulpit. Therefore, when 
other colleges added journalism to their 
curriculum Iowa Wesleyan joined the 
rapidly growing list. 

Because our students are to be con- 
sumers as well as producers of news- 
papers, we strive to teach them how to 
read a newspaper and what they can 
rightly expect from the daily press. We 
do this believing that readers get just 
about as good newspapers as they de- 
mand, and believing, also, that they have 
no right to find fault with what exists 
unless they do something to make things 
better. Knowing what newspapers 
should be, and certainly every college 
trained man and woman should know, 
they can more intelligently insist on havy- 
ing the press always at a high level. 

And so while no more than 50 per cent 
of our students take the courses in 
journalism, and probably not half of those 
who do take the courses ever follow 
journalism for their life work, we feel 
that a little leayen will leaven the whole 
loaf, and in doing so we shall contribute 
our part to this great public service. In 
all our courses we speak of the press as 
a great public institution, vital to the life 
of a democracy, and of every newspaper 
man as a public servant from whom the 
reading public has a right to expect some 
very definite things. While we do not 


.give a course in the ethics of journalism, 


we permeate all our teaching with it. 
Theory is combined with practice. 
Nothing is taught in a vacuum. Students 
learn to do by doing. They write news 
for the college paper, for the town paper, 
and for all the nearby city dailies. Each 
year several of the students pay the 
major part of their college expenses by 
writing news. Because what they have 
written has been printed as they sub- 
mitted it is not always taken as a criterion 
of satisfactory work. Copy which has 
been published is again subjected to class 


_ criticism. 


Students are put out on assignment 
after the first week of class room work 
They are held accountable not only for 


‘what they get, but also for what they miss 
‘that might have made good copy. They 
jreport all speeches, interview the leading 
'men and women of the town, and those 


of note who visit either the town or the 


Y Southern 
; Campaign 


rleans 


New 
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college. They are given to understand 
that the newspaper man must miss noth- 
ing, regardless of the trouble it takes to 
get it. 

Newspaper scrapbooks are made by the 
students. These books are made for 
themselves, not for their instructor, so 
that when they have finished the course 
students have models of all kinds of 
stories, sample first pages representing all 
kinds of make-up and types of head writ- 
ing, and typical editorials clipped from 
the best papers of the country. 

Country as well as_ metropolitan 
journalism is studied. Country editors 
gladly co-operate with us, send us 
samples of their papers and appreciate 
whatever suggestions we make to them. 
Here, as well as with metropolitan dailies, 
the class studies what is being done, 
rather than what any particular textbook 
writer says should be done. In fact we 
use many texts rather than any par- 
ticular one. 

Through our college publications we 
invite the high schools of the state to 
send their school papers for criticism. 
We also stand ready to give advice to 
those high schools which wish to start a 
paper. Many of the high schools are 
introducing courses in news writing. To 
the instructors in charge of these courses, 
we offer our services free of charge. At- 
tention is given in the courses to the 
standards to be expected in high school 
journalism. Many of our graduates teach 
in the high schools of the state, and 
whenever they are put in charge of the 
school paper they understand that they 
are at liberty to call on us for any advice 
we can give them. In the summer session, 
when many of our students are teachers, 
we make our college paper on the office 
mimeograph. We do this to show the 
teachers who teach in schools where it 
would not be practicable to have a paper 
published that a creditable sheet can be 
put out on the school mimeograph. 

In addition to the work in the funda- 
mental principles of reporting, editing and 
general newspaper background, courses 
are offered in feature and magazine writ- 
ing. Here again the student studies 
features and magazine articles which are 
already in print, rather than any set of 
rules as laid down in a text. He is taught 
to discover his own rules, in so far as 
there are any. He is shown how to find 
subjects and how to prepare the material 
for the possible subject when found. 
Emphasis is thrown upon quantity of 
writing, for the first thing a neophyte has 
to overcome is his timidity in facing the 
possibility of having to write five thousand 
or more words for one assignment. 
Grades are determined largely on the 


Advertising must be con- 
sidered an investment—not 
money spent, or money 
wasted. 


Your product must be in a 
location where it will have 
proper distribution in order 
that it may become a 
SUCCESS. 


You want RESULTS! Then 
you must use the newspaper 
of QUALITY and RESULTS. 
This is of VI'C AL interest to 
you. The New Orleans 
States will make a friend of 
you because this publication 
will help your business 
GROW. WHAT IS MORE 
ESSENTIAL? 


Grow with the 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


amount and quality of work the student 
has published. As a rule students take 
these advanced courses because they feel 
that they have some ability in writing. 
The number in the classes is limited, so 
that the instructor can give individual 
attention to each student. The course in 
feature writing is commonly spoken of as 
a “cold cash” course, because the em- 
phasis throughout the course is placed on 
“writing to sell.” 

A student expecting to major in 
journalism is advised to take at least one 
foreign language, and that for more than 
one year, contemporary history, political 
and social science, and English literature 
eand composition. A college regulation 
prescribes that a student ‘must take at 
least 24 hours in the field from which he 
has chosen his major. Those expecting 
to major in journalism are advised not to 
take any technical work in journalism be- 
fore their sophomore year. 


(This is the 16th article in a series ob- 
tained by Evitor & PUBLISHER, interpret- 
ing the work of journalism schools to 
editors of the nation.) 


A Landslide to 
Ludlow 


During the Past Two Years More Than 200 Newspapers 
(New Users) Have Installed the Ludlow System 
For Setting Ads and Heads 


Here are a few of these leaders who know through actual ex- 
perience the many short cuts to production that can be 


< 


NEWS WRITERS ORGANIZE , 


Harry A. Stroud Named President of | 
Oklahoma Group | 


Harry A. Stroud of the Shawnee | 
(Okla.) News is first president of the 
newly organized News Writers of Okla- 
homa which held its initial meeting at 
Shawnee, April 18. : 

Other officers are Lauren H. Clegg, 
Oklahoma City Times, vice-president; 
R. W. Holmes, Pawhuska News-Capr 
tal, secretary-treasurer ; Eddie Anderson, 
Tulsa World, publicity director, and 
Curtis Ward, Oklahoma City News, 
chairman of the membership committee, 

The next session will be held at Bris- 
tow, July 11. 


Two New A.B.C. Members 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations this 
week announced the Scranton (Pa.) Re- 
publican and Middletown (N. Y.) Daily 
Herald have been accepted as members 
of the Bureau. 


secured through the Ludlow system: 
Miami Herald New York American 
St. Petersburg Times Cleveland News 
Pittsburgh Press Salt Lake City Tribune 
Los Angeles Examiner Toledo News-Bee 
| ‘New York Times Washington Times 
| Tampa Tribune Des Moines Register-Tribune 
| New Orleans Times-Picayune New Haven Journal-Courter 
| New York World Duluth News-Tribune 
| London Daily Sketch San Francisco Bulletin 
| Birmingham News New York Telegram 
| Los Angeles Herald Brooklyn Times 
| St.Petersburg Independent Rochester Journal 
| Philadelphia Public Ledger Birmingham Post 
Glasgow Herald Los Angeles Record 
New York Journal New York Mirror 
| Buffalo News New York Graphic 
| New York Sun Philadelphia News 
Tampa Times Birmingham Age-Herald 
Akron Beacon-Journal Marion Star 
For years, such papers as the Detroit News, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Philadelphia Bulletin, Toronto 
Daily Star, Washington Star, Philadelphia Inquirer, Louisville Courier- | 


Ludlow users. 


While the Ludlow is continually developing new and 
attractive typefaces and also is continually improving 
its system of operation, other papers continue 
to join the ranks of Ludlow users 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: Hearst Bldg.,5 Third St. 


New York: World Bidg.,63 Park Row 
Atlanta: Palmer Bldg., 41 Marietta St. 


Boston: Cummings Bldg., 261 Franklin St- 


Journal, London Daily Mail, and Indianapolis News have all been 
} 


" LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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of the Extra Cent 


aa HE WORLD at 3 cents a copy has a larger circu- 

‘ivi lation. in Greater New York six days a week than 
either of its standard-sized competitors selling at 
2 cents. On Sunday, it has a greater New York 
City circulation than The Times and The Herald- 
Tribune combined. 


This statement is emphasized at this time because of its 
great importance to the advertiser. Most things are treas- 
ured in proportion to their cost. Material as this may seem, 
it is nevertheless true: that the more we pay for an article, 
the more important it becomes in our estimation. 


Sixteen months ago THE WORLD increased its price 
from 2 cents a copy to 3 cents in Greater New York. During 
this period it has consistently retained its superiority in City 
circulation. This is a condition that was never for an instant 
doubted in THE WORLD office: it was believed, and has since 
been DEMONSTRATED, that THE WORLD was so essen- 
tial in the lives of its readers as to be deemed well worthy of 
the extra cent charged. 


It is doubtful if any other product, especially in the case 
of a newspaper, could continue to dominate its immediate 
market after an increase of 50% in its selling price. 


There must be a reason, therefore, for THE WORLD’S 
continued leadership in New York City circulation—a reason 
based upon some sound principle of newspaper-making. No 
service, no piece of merchandise, can continue to command a 
wide sale at an advance in price unless there is an underlying 
reason for its higher cost. 


We find this reason in the institutional character of THE 
WORLD. For forty-three years it has sturdily maintained 
an unswerving devotion to its public duty. Undisturbed by 
mergers and the kaleidoscopic changes of the New York news- 
paper world, it has continued to serve its public according to 
the principles laid down by the great editor who so long di- 
rected its destinies. 


Advertisers who use THE WORLD share in this quality 
of permanency that has so long characterized the paper. 
Other newspapers have come and gone. In the last five years 
it has been estimated that 210,000,000 agate lines of adver- 
tising good-will, valued at $40,000,000 have vanished through 
newspaper mergers, yet THE WORLD has steadily increased 
in its service-value to the advertiser. Nothing could more 
clearly emphasize this point than the test of loyalty that 
came with the 3-cent price. 


The advertiser who buys space in THE WORLD buys 
that continuity of impression which is the foundation of all 
good advertising. He purchases a circulation that cannot be 
dissipated, sold-off or merged over-night. It is a steady, con- 
stant value—the largest single unit of alert, prosperous New 
York City families that can be reached through any paper in 
the standard-sized morning field. 


The fact that more than 225,000 New York City families 
out of a total circulation of nearly 300,000 voluntarily pay 3 
cents per copy for THE WORLD (in competition with two 
other newspapers at 2 cents that rank among the best ex- 
amples of modern journalism) makes its value just that 
much greater to the advertiser, since it is inevitable that the 
advertising columns must share in the increased reader-atten- 
tion which the higher price insures. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Editor & Publisher for May 1, 1926 


NEW YORK TIMES AND KIMBERLY-CLARK 
PARTNERS IN GIANT PAPER VENTURE 


All Newsprint Needs of Times to Be Supplied After 1928 
By Mills Near Kapuskasing, Ont.—Develop- 


HE New York Times and _ the 

Kimberly-Clark Company, of Nee- 
nah, Wis., have become associated in the 
development of newsprint and pulp mills 
and hydro-electric power development in 
Northern Ontario it became known this 
week, when the Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Company, Ltd., was chartered by 
the Ontario government. The site of 
the development is at and near Kapus- 
kasing, Ont. on the Mattagami River, 
flowing into Hudson Bay. Full develop- 
ment of the enterprise involves an in- 
vestment of $25,000,000, the daily pro- 
duction of 500 tons of newsprint and 
more than 120 tons of sulphite pulp and 
electric power for other purposes in con- 
nection with the industry. The Kimberly- 
Clark Company, established in 1872, is 
one of the oldest paper companies in 
the United States and was a pioneer 
in newsprint manufacture, which it dis- 
continued in 1916. Since then it has 
made this class of paper only to tide 
customers for other grades over an 
emergency. 

Following announcement of the in- 
porporation of the Spruce Falls Power 
& Paper Company, Ltd. J. H. Black, 
general manager of the Spruce Falls 
Company, Ltd., a company established 
in 1920, stated that the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, owners of all of the capital 
stock of the Spruce Falls Company, Ltd., 
had agreed to transfer all the assets of 
the latter company to the Spruce Falls 
Power & Paper Company, Ltd., and 
had also entered into an agreement with 
the New York Times Company, whereby, 
on the transfer of the assets of the 
Spruce Falls Company,’ Ltd., it would 
become jointly interested in the new com- 
pany. 

The controlling shares of the Spruce 
Falls Power & Paper ‘Company, Ltd., 
will be held by the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, which will operate the mills. 
Among the assets taken over from the 
Spruce Falls Company, Ltd., are a sul- 
phite plant, now producing about 110 
tons daily, and agreements with the On- 
tario government giving cutting rights 
over an area of more than 4,500 square 
miles, and leases to develop water powers 
at Smoky Falls and Devil. Rapids, both 
located on the Mattagami River. 

Kapuskasing, where the present sul- 
phite mill is situated, is on the main 
line of the Canadian National Railroad 
transcontinental route, about 60 miles 
west of Cochrane. The powers to be 
developed at Smoky Falls and Devil 
Rapids are 40 miles north of the mill 
site. 

A contract has already been let to 
Morrow & Beatty of Peterborough, Ont., 
for construction of the railroad and 
transmission line connecting the power 
plant and the sulphite mill ‘at, Kapuskas- 
ing, from which point power will be 
transmitted during construction at Smoky 
Falls. This work is already well under 
way. ; 

Mr. Black stated that the construction 
work would be done from plans by 
George F. Hardy, 305 Broadway, New 
York, and that four 219-inch paper- 
making machines would be the original 
installation. It is expected that the new 
company will be producing paper during 
the summer of 1928. 

The Kimberly-Clark Company of Wis- 
consin is one of the oldest paper com- 
panies in the United ‘States. Established 
in 1872, and at present directed by F. 
J. Sensenbrenner, it now manufactures 
approximately 1,000 tons of pulp and 
paper daily. Its mills, loeated in Nee- 
nah, Appleton, Kimberly and Niagara, 
Wis.; Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the 
Province of Ontario, produce rotograv- 
ure, magazine, catalog and book paper 
besides a large line of paper specialties 
and other paper .products, including —a 
line of trade-marked specialties, sanek, 


be ment Involves $25,000,000 


cellucotton, a hospital absorbent, dental 
rolls, etc. Through its subsidiaries, the 
Cellucotton Products Company of Nee- 
nah, Wis., and Cellucotton Products 
Company, Ltd. of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
and Toronto, it also ‘manufactures the 
trade-marked sanitary products kotex 
and kleenex. 

The new company will supply all the 
newsprint required by the New York 
Times, estimated to be at present about 
one-third of the maximum production 
of the mills. The Times consumed dur- 
ing 1925 more than 80,000 tons of various 
grades of paper. 


IOWA PRESS DES MOINES 
PROGRAM READY 


Administration Problems to Be Dis- 
cussed At Three-Day Convention, 
May 6-8—Many Social 
Events Planned 


The questions of postal rates, competi- 
tion and the business management of 
newspapers will be considered by mem- 
bers of the Iowa Press Association when 
the organization meets in Des Moines, 
May 6 to 8. Election of a new managing 
director to succeed G. L. Caswell, re- 
signed, will be another of the major 
duties of the assembly. 

The daily press section will meet May 6 
to discuss. legal notice advertising rates. 
K. F. Baldridge of Bloomfield will discuss 
new newspaper laws and decisions of the 
supreme court in relation to the publish- 
ing business. E. P. Chase of the Atlantic 
News-Telegraph will discuss rates for 
board proceedings. In: the afternoon 
delegates will be entertained at Fort Des 
Moines and the Wakonda country club. 
At the fort a military review will be 
given under command of Col. Julian R. 
Lindsey. This will be followed by a polo 
game between the Fort Des Moines and 
Wakonda teams. The visiting newspaper 
men will be entertained at dinner at the 
Wakonda Club as the guests of the Credit 
Association of Printers and Supply Men. 

On the morning of May 7 Mayor Fred 
Hunter of Des Moines will deliver an 
address of welcome to the association. 
Executives of press associations of other 
states will appear on the Friday morning 
program. Frank O. Edgecombe of 
Geneva, Neb., president of the National 
Editorial Association will speak, as will 
Ole Buck, field manager of the Nebraska 
Press Association and H. L. Williamson, 
secretary of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. 

At the Friday afternoon session Frank 
Jaqua of the Humboldt Republican will 
speak on “Competition as the Death of 
Pleasure and Profit.” C. A. Baumgart 
of Successful Farmmg, Vernon M. 
Vierth, Sumner Gazette, R. R. Roberts, 
Britt. News-Tribune and Miss _ Irene 
Davis of the Toledo Chronicle will be 
other speakers. Harry E: Taylor of the 
Traer Star-Clipper will speak on “Re- 
sults of the Drive to Drive the Gov- 
ernment out of Business,” and Arthur 
Bonnet of Chicago will address the con- 
vention on “Making Better Newspaper 
Success.” 

On Friday evening Frank O. Lowden, 
former governor of IIlinois will be the 
principal speaker at the banquet to be 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines where the general sessions 
of the convention are to take place. 
Governor John Hammill of Iowa, an- 
other speaker will talk on “Obligations 
of Newspapers of the State.” 

The various newspaper contests will 
be decided on the closing day. Trophies 
will be offered for the best mechanical 
makeup. for. papers from-towns of- more 
than 1,200 population and _ less. 
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One Size 


all mats 20" x 24" 


One Quality 


only the best we can make -- 
used by The New York Times, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Detroit Times, and several 
hundred other representative 
Newspapers. 


One Price 


15c on standing order 


CERTIFIED Dry Mat CorPorRATION 


340 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility---use Certifieds 
Made in the U. S. A. 


Editor & Publisher 


You may deal with these 28 
Iowa daily newspapers as with 
one publication. The “Iowa 


plan” offers you uniform 
marketing cooperation all over 
the state. 
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ae a ready response— 


tell LOWA 


Any manufacturer of worth while goods 
should certainly tell his story to Iowa. 


Here are nearly two and a half million 
of the most uniformly prosperous, most 
typically American people to be found 
anywhere. lowa ranks 51% higher than 
the nation’s average in taxable wealth per 
capita. 


About half of lowa’s people live on farms. 
The rest are engaged in industries and 
other pursuits. 


But those farms on which half of Iowa's 
people live are worth more than the 
combined farms of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Wermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexicoand Wyoming. 


lowa has more automobiles on farms than 


any other state. There is now a car for 
every 3.7 persons in the state at large. 


Iowa has more telephones per capita than 
any other state. She has more telephones 
than the entire country of France. More 
than any foreign country except England, 
Germany and Canada. 


As prospects for your goods, these lowa 
people rank many grades above the 
nation’s average. 


They are more willing and better able to 
buy both the necessities and luxuries of 


life. 


You can reach them most surely and eco- 
nomically through their local daily news- 
papers, for practically everybody in Iowa 
reads one of these 28 dailies every day. 


Let us send you full information about 
this wonderful market and how we help 
you with our merchandising service. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 

Burlington Gazette Davenport Times Iowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 

Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 

Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubugue Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
| Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 
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VANDERBILT’S PLIGHT 

NY experienced newspaper men, knowing the 

surface facts, could long ago have told young 

Cornelius Vanderbilt that his course in jour- 
nalism would inevitably lead to the present ugly snarl. 
Two years ago Eprror & PusiisHer warned him 
against the stock-selling methods that were being used 
with the public in his name—‘‘come-on” advertising 
of the rankest order. It was obvious to us then that 
these methods would return to taunt Vanderbilt. For 
our well-meant criticism we were indirectly informed 
that Eprror & PusiisHEeR was regarded by Mr. Van- 
derbilt as distinctly unfriendly to him. 

We agree with the celebrated legal defenders that 
voung Vanderbilt has selected to contest against his 
father's decision to withhold his patrimony that the 
Vanderbilt newspapers have generally responded to a 
clean editorial ideal, and believe that young Vander- 
bilt has made a heroic attempt, according to his 
lights, to build a chain of tabloids, but his stock-sell- 
ino methods were reckless and devoid of conscience, 
and the management of the business has been ex- 
tremely bad, with Mr. Vanderbilt himself mainly 
responsible. 

Naturally every newspaper man hopes that these 
newspapers can be saved. The day of cut-throat 
rivalry in America is dead. Any fellow with a good 
idea and money to back it is welcomed to the news- 
paper field. Vanderbilt’s local competitors have been 
fair enough. He contends that $300,000 will save the 
properties. It would be a notable feat in journalism, 
in our opinion. Certainly Mr. Vanderbilt and his 
friends should be willing to make heroic sacrifices to 
defend the interest of those 25,000 stockholders, many 
of whom can ill afford to lose their investments. 

Perhaps those who led young Mr. Vanderbilt into 
a hysterical stock promotion scheme have learned 
that the newspaper business does not list with the cats 
and dogs of the curb stock market. 


Mr. Hearst says ten people read a boxed 
story for everyone who reads a story under a 
top head. 


“BENEFIT AND CREDIT” 


HE following note was appended to a handout 
from the National Council Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers sent to newspapers this week: 
“To receive the benefit and credit resulting from 
the publication of this news-item, please send checking 
copy to the General Offices of the National Council 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, 424 Guarantee Title 
Bldg., Cleveland, O.” 
Perhaps they have a supply of nice big lollipops 
for good and generous publishers. 


Arbitration of questions in dispute is com- 
mon sense in practice, but is unobtainable ex- 
cept as there is mutual desire for a just de- 
cision, based on full exposition of the facts 
before a trusted tribunal. 


IMITATING NEWS PAGES 
| eee & PUBLISHER commented recently on 


Macy’s new advertising form, which is a com- 

bination of reading notices and pyramid display 
advertisements in a page make-up, possessing the gen- 
eral aspect of a news page but nevertheless adequately 
designated as a page of advertising. 

This week we saw a page similarly made up by 
Foley Bros., and published in the Houston (Tex.) 
Press. This page, however, imitates a news page and 
bears no label. George B. Forristal, the sales manager, 
informs us that his store has been using this copy for 
more than a year and gives Foley Bros. credit for 
originating the idea. 

There is no doubt that this is an attractive depart- 
ment store form, but in the case of the Foley advertise- 
ment lack of proper labelling of the page spoils every- 
thing. We are surprised that the Houston Press or 
any other newspaper would permit an advertiser to run 
reading notices in a make-up closely imitating a news 
page. It is a concession that goes too far, giving read- 
ers a false conception of what a newspaper has to sell 
in its columns. On the other hand, some readers resent 
such lures. In our opinion, Foley Bros. would lose 
nothing and advertising prestige would gain if the 
Foley page were marked advertising across the top, 
following Macy’s form. 


&} Publishers fer Mayer I, 


He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed; 
for he giveth of his bread to the poor.—- 


Proverbs, XXII; 9. 


“OVERLOOKED” 


HE greased pig of journalism slipped through 

the legs of the entire aggregation of publishers 

at the Waldorf again last week. The resolution 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A,, 
asking for a committee investigation of free publicity, 
was completely muffed. The official announcement is 
that it was “overlooked.” 

And so, for another year, insofar as A. N. P. A. is 
concerned, the most dangerous leak in the editorial 
and advertising business will continue to pour its 
nauseous bunk into news columns, defeating legiti- 
mate space selling, making card rates of many news- 
papers farcical, offending the intelligence of the reading 
public, and violating not only the postal law which 
requires the labeling of advertising but a high 
editorial principle. 

Nevertheless, regardless of how reckless or apathetic 
the membership of the A. N. P. A. may be, the fight 
will go on and individual newspapers will make the 
press agent increasingly unwelcome. Free publicity, 
now as heretofore, exists by reason of the weakness 
of the press itself. 


South American editor calling at Epitor & 
PUBLISHER Office this week stumped us with: 
“Who is the most popular poet in the United 
States?” Whom would you have named? 


WHITE’S GLITTERING HOPE 
WY iscierat ALLEN WHITE, who constantly 


reiterates the statement that newspaper edi- 

torial freedom has been almost completely 
sacrificed to commercialism and that the man who puts 
up tens of thousands or millions for a modern plant 
cannot be independent as an editor, in a recent article 
in the American Mercury holds out this glittering hope 
for the future: 

“A nation which has given the press all the con- 
stitutional guarantees of political freedom will not fail 
to see that economic freedom is necessary to the news- 
paper owner. A way will be devised in the wisdom 
of man and by the grace of God to bring that freedom 
ohn ; 

Mr. White then asserts that we are hampered by 
the “load of steel—presses, typesetting machines, roto- 
gravure outfits, paper mills, motor trucks, and the 
whole lot of clumsy tools,’ but some day he says we 
shall slough off the load and find a new freedom— 
“perhaps take to the air.” 

Surely good Bill White does not mean to say that 
freedom from a “load of steel” can be found in radio. 
If so, he sadly lacks intimate experience with a broad- 
casting outfit, the patent situation and the traffic jam 
on the Class B wave band. 

That chirping you hear is the press agent for 
the newly created “Canary Association,’ now 
flooding the mails with “features” intended to 
increase the sale of birds and cages. 


AFTER A CENTURY OF TRIAL 


N celebration of 100 years of successful business the 

Swift Specific Company has issued a memorial 

booklet in which it is stated that the proprietors, 
after testing all forms of advertising, are convinced 
that “one medium alone now serves their requirements 
best—newspaper advertising.” — 

It is an interesting and noteworthy testimonial be- 
cause of the huge success of the company, its vast ad- 
vertising experience and the fact that it now does 
business with the public through no less than 4,430 


newspapers. 
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WAKE UP TO NEWSPRINT PERIL 


EWSPRINT production is a matter that Ameri- 
can publishers must keep before them continu- 
ously. It is not merely a convention subject. 


Manufacturers cannot regard their chief raw material 


as of incidental concern to be occasionally laid on 
directors’ tables. It demands constant attention. 

We hope that every man who lives directly or indi- 
rectly through print on pulpwood sheets has been fol- 
lowing the paper production situation, as revealed in 
articles appearing in Eprror & PusLisHER. Our fear 
is that many, even including publishers with large in- 


vestments at stake, are apathetic, willing that “George” 
should plan the future supply. This attitude is certain . 
to be expensive—sooner than many publishers would | 


suspect. The best minds of the industry should get 
under such questions as: Conservation of supply, re- 
forestation, government forest reserves, diversion of 
spruce for purposes other than for newsprint, equitable 
relations between the United States and Canada, im- 


ports from Europe, development of new sources of — 
supply in the Northwest by new transportation means, — 


continuous search for spruce substitutes and encourag- 
ing the paper makers to increase newsprint facilities. 


This immediate business of the press is to urge 


adequate federal forest appropriations—(See Eprtor 
& Pusiisuer for April 17, pages 19 and 22; also last 
week’s issue, page 124). 


Study and agitate the newsprint problem! Epitor — 


& PusLisHER will gladly pass on to the profession any 


ideas any reader may have on the subject, with par-_ 


ticular reference to the future newsprint supply. 


What has become of the old-fashioned editor 
who used to throw pennies to the newsies just 
before the home edition went to press? 


A LAUNDRY REFORM 


NFORMATION comes from the Laundryowners’ 
National Association that it has fired its press 
agent and will no longer bother publishers with 
laundry bunk in the guise of “news.” Press agentry 
was found by this organization to be unprofitable and 
antagonistic to the relationships between the laundry 


business and newspapers. It was also discovered that 


to “make copy” press agents often quote officials im- 
properly and in instances without their knowledge 
or consent. In the newspaper business this is called 
“faking.” It is the chief attribute of most press 
agents. The laundry association concluded that it 
was wrong to employ a press agent to say things in 
editorial columns of the “easy press” which the as$0- 
ciation would not countenance in display advertising. 

Nearly a year ago Eptror & Pusitsuer called 
attention to the fact that the Laundryowners’ National 
Association was seeking free editorial notices by press 
agent devices and we welcome this opportunity to 
proclaim its reform. 


Bricklayers may make more money than 
most editorial laborers, but think of the fun 
they are missing, 


“HEADLINITIS” 


OINING a new word the World Review says: 

“Too busy to read or to choose wisely what 

we shall read, we skim the headliners, and call it 
a day’s intellectual work. So we may diagnose our 
case as ‘headlinitis.’ It has become an American dis- 
ease.” 

Tiresomely, this nonsense is repeated. All news- 
paper statistics disprove it. Newspaper circulations 
were never so great. Head-line reading is thin stuf, 
and it is not reasonable to believe that people go om 
year after year paying their money for such unsatis- 
factory information. Head-lines lead into text, and — 
for every reader some item or feature must be im- 
teresting if repeat sales are made. Recently New 
York Evening World tested the question by offering | 
prizes for the discovery of errors and sacks of mail | 
came into the office every time a reporter or com — 
positor slipped. Never in history has newspaper | 
advertising been so effective as at the present time, — 
selling merchandise or service with unparalleled — 
economy, Advertisements must be read. “Headlinitis” — 
is a cute word, but doesn’t mean anything. 


PERSONAL 


|) D. WHITE, general manager of the 
| * New York World, returned to New 
ork, April 24, from a Mediterranean 
ise. During the trip he also visited 
'ngland, Scotland, and Ireland. 


_E. H. Butler, publisher of the Buffalo 
'vening News, and vice-president of the 
_ssociated Press, entertained Sir Esme 
-oward, British Ambassador to the 
'nited States, when he visited Buffalo 
is week. 

Col. L. A. Watres, president of the 
pranton (Pa.) Republican recently 
joke to members of the Scranton Min- 
terial association. 


Chester C. Platt, president and treas- 
fer of the Batavia (N. Y.) Times will 
tave New York on May 29 to attend 
fe Copenhagen conference to promote 
ie taxation of land values and free trade. 
‘r. Platt will cover the conference for 
uid and Freedom, a trade journal. 


W. C. Edwards, publisher of the Den- 
it (Tex.) Record-Chronicle, has been 
ected governor of the 41st Rotary dis- 
ict. 


Gene Huse, owner of the Norfolk 
Neb.) Daily News will arrive in New 
rk May 10 after a four months’ tour 
¢ the Continent. It is his second trip 
zroad in two years. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


i} W. ALLEY has been promoted to 

*the San Antonio Express-Evening 
(ms merchandising staff, succeeding 
‘mner Needham Jr., resigned. Ed Ull- 
th, formerly with the Southern Mes- 
siger, San Antonio, has joined the Ex- 
ess and News as advertising solicitor. 


Ben F. Lawrence, general manager of 
t: Indianapolis Star, was recently called 
t Coos Bay, Oregon, by the serious ill- 
rss of his mother. Enroute home he 
cled upon newspaper men in Portland 
viere he was formerly connected with 
t| Oregonian. 

+. Col. R. F. Parkinson, advertising 
mnager of the Ottawa Journal, after 
(it years in command of the Governor- 
cieral’s Foot Guards, is retiring. He 
wl be succeeded by Major C. Beres- 
id Topp, also a newspaper man. 


‘ames F. Barrett, for the past six 
toths advertising manager for the 
Lrmgton (N. C.) Dispatch, will be 
“nected with the Hollywood real estate 
lrelopment near Asheville, for the sum- 
™ months, returning to the paper in 
} fall. B. C. Jervis, of Lynchburg, 
¥, has joined the Dispatch staff, to 
“eve Barrett during his absence. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ALTER SCHRAMM has _been 
_ tamed news editor of the Toledo 
}de, succeeding Corwin Root, resigned. 


thn Olive, former city and Sunday 
dor of the San Antonio Light, has 
eed the San Antonio Evening News 
of desk. 

© Roy Pope, for a number of years 
m the Athens (O.) Messenger as 
bits editor, has joined the sports de- 
ament of the St. Louis Times. 


aurice Lazar has joined the staff of 
“Chicago Evening American after an 
ft years’ absence from newspaper 
ck. He was with the R. R. Donnelly 
riting Company. ; 
alter Paulison, of Northwestern 
‘Wersity, has joined the staff of the 
‘ago Evening Post.’ 

ugh Schuck of the staff of the Tokio 
tin Advertiser and Mrs. Schuck are 
ints of a son, born April 2. Both 
land Mrs. Schuck are graduates of 
University of Missouri School of 
halism, 


Murence Greene is now on general 
Snments with the St. Louis Times. 
fcame from the Brooklyn Eagle 
re he was on night assignments. 

“Ss Helen Durno of the Chicago 


Editor 


Daily, Journal editorial staff, is vacation- 
ing in the Black Hills. 

Frank Carson, supervising city editor 
of the Chicago Herald-Examiner, has 
returned to Chicago following a visit to 
the California ranch of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. He also visited Mrs. 
Carson who is in Colorado. 

Mrs. Doris Bock, society editor of the 
St. Paul Daily News, and her husband, 
Fred W. Bock, artist, will sail June 5 
for three months abroad. 

3ill Shook and Harry Fohn are new 
reporters on the San Antonio Light. 

Adrin Lee has been named city editor 
of the St. Louis Times, succeeding Sam 
Hurst. Lee has been identified in execu- 
tive capacities with a number of Ohio 
publications, 

A. W. Ferguson, police reporter for 
the Salt Lake City Telegram and Mrs. 
Ferguson are parents of a boy. 


J. D. Keator, managing editor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, has been criti- 
cally ill for the past ten days with 
pneumonia. 

J. F. Tweeby has been made automo- 
bile editor of the San Antonio Light. 

Alton Cook has been transferred from 
rewrite to the copy desk of the St. Paul 
Daily News. 

William A. Curley, Jr., of the Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin News, and son of 
William A. Curley, managing editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, ‘has re- 
turned to his Milwaukee home with his 
br:de after a honeymoon in Chicago. 

George. William Eggers, director of 
the Denver, Col., art museum and art 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
has accepted the post of director of the 
Worcester Art Museum to succeed Ray- 
mord Henniker-Heaton who resigned a 
year ago. 

Tom Williams, Toledo Blade labor 
reporter, is again covering federal beat 
for the Blade. Williams first covered 
the Toledo federal beat 25 years ago. 

John P. O’Connell until recently a 
member of the Worcester Telegram 
reportorial staff has joined the federal 
immigration service and has been as- 
signed to duty at Houlton, Me. 

Charles H. Clark, editor of the Og- 
densburg (N. Y.) Daily News has 
resigned to join the reportorial staff of 
the Ogdensburg Daily Advance. 

Marion Eakes, formerly city editor of 
the Miami (Fla.) Tab, is now on the 
federal court beat for the Newark 
(N. J.) Ledger. 

Nelson Randall has been transferred 


from federal to suburban beat by the 
Toledo Blade. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


AWRENCE McCARTHY, from edi- 
torial staff, Ogdensburg Daily News, 
to Ogdensburg Republican-Journal. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


N. HEISKELL, editor of the Little 

* Rock (Ark.) Gazette, and the new 
second vice-president of the Associated 
Press, was form- 
erly an employee 
of the latter or- 


ganization. He 
served one year 
ass €Citot in 


charge of the 
Southern wires in 
the A. P. Chicago 
bureau, and for 
two years as cor- 
respondent in 
charge of the 
Louisville office. 
Later he and 
others launched 
the Arkansas Ga- 
zette .in Little 
has been editor of that 
1902. 


Graduated from the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1893, Mr. Heiskell, before join- 
ing the Associated Press, worked as a re- 
porter and editor on newspapers in Ten- 
nessee. He was one of many Southern 
hewspaper men to receive their training 
from C. P. J. Mooney, fighting editor 
of the Memphis Commer cial-A p peal. 
At one time Heiskell was city editor of 
the Commercial-A ppeal. 


TEN: 


FIFISKELL 


Rock, and he 
newspaper since 


Mr. Mooney was Mr. Heiskell’s imme- 
diate predecessor as Associated Press 
vice-president. 


Governor Donahey of Arkansas ap- 
pointed Mr, Heiskell United States Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in 1913 to take the 
place made vacant by the death of Sen- 
ator Jeff Davis. He served until the 
election of Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
who is still serving. 


Glenn Compton, from general assign- 
ments, Memphis Commercial Appeal, to 
rewrite, St. Louis Times. 

Theodore Link, from federal building 
man, New Orleans Tribune, to general 
assignments, St. Louis Times. 


H. G. Head, from San Antonto 
Evenng News copy desk, to editor, 


Breckenridge (Tex.) American. 
Patrick Cook, from Minneapolis Trib- 
une to federal run, St. Paul Daily News. 
Robert Paulsen, from New York Mir- 
ror, to staff, Chicago Herald-Examiner 
as manager of the art department. 
Ralph H. Bennett, from city editor, 
Buffalo Evening Post, to night city 
editor, Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette. 
Richard Mealand, from Cleveland 
News, to Toledo Blade staff. 
Ward Maher, from Denver Post ed- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE ROOT OF ALL 
A cartoon by Jesse Taylor Cargill 
of the Centeal Press Association: 


greater success, as scientific 


will bring far 
stud “ “uals becomes he hle to unon the 


and the Review of Reviews. 
May issue of World’s Work, 


Ve. V. McNitr 
President 


ay 


‘e THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION mo 
A Central Press Association cartoon reprinted from Ths St, Joreph (Mirsowri) Gane, “1° 


Cargill’s cartoons, which are released exclusively through the 
are frequently reproduced by national reviews like the 
The three Cargill cartoons 


Khe faalt of the : | 
AMERICA’S GREATEST UNEMPLOYMENT 
PRooLEM 

or Cargill of che Ceneras 

in The Elmira Star 


+ stis now a mis. 
yw = Qogi—— pnd imprison 


A cartoon by Jesse T. 
for Press Association, reproduced 
Garelte 


Central Press service, 
Literary Digest, the Outlook 
shown above appeared in the 


Che Central Press Association | 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


H,. A. McNirtr 
Editor and Manager 
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The Success of 


GAS BUGGIES 


Or 


HEM AND AMY 


By FRANK BECK 


is not confined to any one 
region. 


The strip is looked for and 
laughed at from Portland, 
Maine (The Express), to San 
Diego, California (The In- 
dependent). 

Some of the users in ‘“‘high 
spots’ in between Portland 
and San Diego are: 

Boston Traveler 

New York Evening Telegram 
Philadelphia Record 
Pittsburg Sun 

Louisville Herald 

St. Paul News 

Omaha News 

Los Angeles News 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
. Service 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., 
General Manager 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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COSTUME DANCE IN HEARST HOME 


Mr. and Mrs. William Randolph Hearst photographed at a costume supper dance 
eiven this week in the Gothic Room of their New York apartment home. 


(Continued from page 29) 
itorial staff, to Des Motes Register as 
assistant editor in the state news depart- 
ment. 


MARRIED 


HARLES E. HODGES, owner of the 
New Dominion Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, of Morgantown, West 
Va., publishers of _ the Daily New 
Dominion, to Miss Florence Conant, of 
Ithaca, Mich., in New York, April 2. 

Harry Burkhalter, of the San Antonio 
Light copy desk, to Miss Mary Ruth 
Goldman, recently. 

FE. B. McCann of the editorial. staff, 
Decatur Review, to Miss Susie Shouse 
of Danville, Ill, April 24. 

Leon K. Byrne, reporter on the Port- 
land Oregonian, to Miss Eleanor D. 
Burtchaell, daughter of James T. Burt- 
chaell, Portland banker, recently. 

Ira B. Hyde, Jr., publisher of the Siti 
Helens (Ore.) Mist, to Miss Lorene 
Fuller of Princeton, Mo., recently. 

Irven C. Schiebeck, assistant sports 
editor, Columbus (O.) Dispatch, to Miss 
Lydia Margaret Counts a few days ago. 

Edward Williams, Jacksonville cor- 
respondent, International News Service, 
to Miss Vivienne Bagnell, of New York. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


A TEPS have been taken by the Wells- 

burg (W. Va.) Herald for the pur- 
chase of a permanent home, to be located 
at 610 South Main street. The prop- 


erty, at present occupied by the company 47) [ 
Balkans. Before coming to Europe, Mr. 


following a fire on April 2, destroying 
the former home of the newspaper, con- 
sists of a 3 story brick building, provid- 
ing adequate room for expansion. It is 
the intention to install a job plant within 
a short time and possibly to replace some 
of the press equipment. 


Ludlow installations recently made in- 
clude Tampa (Fla.) Tunes; Kenton (O.) 


News-Republican; Lake Worth (Fla.) 
Leader; Anderson (ind.) Gospel Trum- 
pet; Clearwater (1la.) Morning Herald; 
Orlando (Fla.) .Reporter Star; East 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) Sun; Seattle (Wash.) 
American Free Press. 

A new brick building is under construc- 
tion to house the Meeker . (Okla.) Her- 
ald. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ONGVIEW (Wash.) Daily News, 
Anniversary edition. 

Goshen (Ind.) Daily Democrat, Auto- 
mobile edition, April 14. 

Norristown (Pa.) Register, 48-page 
second anniversary edition, April 14. 

Welch (W. Va.) Daily News, 44-page 
Automobile Show number, April 10. 

Chatham (Ont.)* Daily News, Automo- 
bile supplement, April 24. 

Lexington (Ky.) Herald, special edition 
on centennial anniversary of Kentucky 
Horse Breeders Association, April 15. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Daily Ledger annual 
mid-spring development edition in four 
sections, April 14. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Jour- 
nal 24-page Automobile edition. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 

N. ATKINSON, for the last four 
years attached to «the Associated 
Press, London. bureau, is going ' to 
Vienna as a special correspondent for 
the Hearst publications and the London 
Daily Mail. He will send news not only 
from Vienna but from all parts of the 


Atkinson served on the Norfolk Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 

Thomas T. Topping, of the Associated 
Press, Paris bureau has gone to Oudjda, 
Morocco. to report the negotiations be- 
tween the Riffs and the French and 
Spanish. 

Floyd E. Williamsen, Boston corres- 


pondent of the Associated Press, recently 
addressed the New England Purchasing 
Agents’ Association at a dinner held in 
Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

C C. EMSERSON has established a 

* new paper at Magnolia Park in 
the San Fernando Valley, Cal. 

Bernard M. Stone has started publica- 
tion of the Leadfield (Cal.) Chromicle. 

Ww. A. Maxwell, former editor of the 
Carlsbad (Cal.) Champion, has started 
publication of the Southern Califorma 
Homeseeker at San Diego. 

T. M. Hancock has started the publica- 
tion of the Westmoreland (Cal.) Mail, 
weekly. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


HARLES H. EDDY COMPANY, 
New York, has been appointed to 
represent the Racine (Wis.) Times-Call. 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., pub- 
lishers representatives, New York, have 
been appointed to represent the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal in the North and 
West. 
Veree & Conklin, Inc, New York, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


RCH H. FULTON has purchased 

the Brookfield (Mo.) Gazette and 
will retain Charles Martin as editor. J. V. 
Martin, associated with the paper half a 
century and recently associate editor, is 
retiring. 

A. R. Maeser, publisher of the 
Hackensack (Minn.) Independent, has 
bought the Backus Tribune and merged 
it with his paper under the title of Cass 
County Independent. 

Holstad (Minn.) Journal has been 
purchased by C. A. Smaby of Litchfield. 


B. A. Thompson, formerly of Gaines- 
ville, Fla, has bought an interest in 


Sherman (Tex.) North Texas Press, bet} 
coming its editor. M. D. Townley, who) 
has been editor, remains with the Press, | 


A. J. Reichman, former publisher of 
the Platte (S. D.) Tribune and for | 
eight years a resident of Platte, has 
purchased the Lyon County, News, 
‘George, Ia., and was to take possession 
May 1. He has been in the newspaper 
business in South Dakota 20 years. 

Jay (Okla.) Delaware County Chief- 
tain, has been sold by Guy A. Tweedie 
of Grove to O. E. * :tler, editor of the 
Tahlequah (Okla.) Arrow-Democrat 
and will be in charge of Owen Butler. 


Charles C. Woodson, former editor 
and owner of the Quanah (Tex.) Times, 
has repurchased the paper from A. 
Clarence Smith, who is returning to 
Arkansas. 


Willis Arthur Lane has purchased the 
Yuma (Ariz.) Evening Herald from 
George W. Lynn and has taken charge) 
of the paper. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


OSTON’S newspapermen turned ac 

tors in Jordan Hall, April 29, wher 
the FourtH Estate Lonce A. F. & A 
M. presented an evening’s entertainmen 
of minstrelsy and follies. There were 4( 
men in the first part of the show. Thi 
endmen were Bob Emery of the Edisor 
Electric Company station WEEI ani 
Walter Myers, Bill Nye of the Bostoi 
Herald and Dad Center of the Bosto) 
Transcript. 


About 40 members of the PANHANDL 
Press AssocraTIon attended the recen 
annual meeting of that organization a 
Amarillo, Tex. Joe J. Taylor, “Stat 
Press” of the Dallas News, was th 
principal speaker at a banquet given th 
newspaper men. 


New York Leacue or ADVERTISIN 
Women held an open meeting on “Trut 
in Advertising,’ in the ‘'Wanamake 
auditorium, April 27. H. J. Kennei 

(Continued on page 32) 


Chattanooga. 


best estimates available. 


GEORGE F, MILTON, President 


Chicago St. Louis 


| wn, THE — 
Chattanooga NewspaperSituation 


The Chattanooga newspaper situation is different from days 
of the past. The space-buyers’ guide of 1925 is out of 
date, much less 1920, when you want the facts on 


The Chattanooga News today has the largest net paid city 
circulation in its history. 


Today more than 21,000 copies of The News, out of a total 
net paid of nearly 30,000, go into the homes of Greater 
Chattanooga, which has 25,000 homes, according to the 


In addition to this 21,000 circulation in Chattanooga, an- 
other 6,000 is in the buying radius of 56 miles. 


Talk about class circulation; talk about coverage; talk 
about the buying power of the people of the Chat- 
tanooga district, “The Ruhr of America.” 


The News covers everything—rich and poor; white and 
black; Protestant, Catholic, Jew and the rest. 


Cover the Great Chattanooga district at one cost. 


Check up on the A. B. C. reports—both the publisher's 
statements and the auditor’s reports. 


Che CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


WALTER C, JOHNSON, General Manager 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
“The Dynamo of Dixie” 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Publisher’s Representative 


New York 


a 


Atlanta 
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he Asheville Citizen Leads the Entire Cone 
States in Advertising Gain for the First 


Quarter, 1926— 


Proving that Business is Exceptionally GOOD 
in Asheville, North Carolina 


\heville has entered upon a period of unmistakable prosperity in the opinion of local bankers, merchants, realtors and busi- 
ws men generally. 


ris is reflected in the Asheville Citizen’s gain of over 1,000,000 lines during January, February and March. 


vitor & Publisher’s linage record of newspapers in 30 principal cities shows that in January, 1926, the Asheville Citizen’s 
«m was surpassed only by 17 papers in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Washing- 
bp, New Orleans and Houston, and-in F ebruary by only the Chicago Tribune and in March by none! 


'e closest approach to the Asheville Citizen’s gain of 1,01 1,710 lines for the first quarter of 1926 1925 d 
1 Chicago Tribune with 866,856 lines. eee Over was made by 


The Asheville Citizen 


A. B. C. Member 
Line Rate 514 c. 


Morning and Sunday 
14,000 Circulation 


Analysis of the Remarkable Advertising Gain 


National Local Classified Total Gain 
de) a a a 97,146 562,856 159,628 819,630 Lines 
OS 85,400 456,260 73,402 615,062 
2. 11,746 106,596 86,226 204,568 
MEE OSS. ely. wad lo ak oh wk es 112,896 675,500 210,924 999,320 
A A 88,690 496,244 86,618 6712552 
0 2 24,206 179,256 124,306 327,768 
Sa 124,376 942,270 227,472 1,294,118 
q Mn oe ea. ?. 114,212 582,792 117,740 814,744 
20.) ee 10,164 359,478 109,732 479,374 
<als mer kok ae, 334,418 2,180,626 598,024 3,113,068 
i MOM ke ee oe 288,302 1,535,296 277,760 2,101,358 1,011,710 


Total Net Gain of 1,011,710 lines, 48% 


levelopments around Asheville, the wealthy and beauti- 
al mountain-city of western North Carolina, have been 
iultiplying for several years. Suburbs like Biltmore 
orest, Lakeview, Grove Park and many others defy 
scription and strain belief. They typify wealth and cul- 
ttre. Many industries have been recently established. 


isheville, situated high in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
yestern North Carolina, is naturally a morning paper city. 
lapers from other cities cannot get into its circulation 
trritory until the news is stale. And no evening paper in 
1sheville can get far out into the territory until the next 
lorning. 


The Asheville (Morning) Citizen has this natural advan- 
tage in addition to its news and feature services and sound 
management, which combine to make it one of the South’s 
most representative newspapers. 

Aside from local manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
farming, fruit growing and stock raising, the “crop” most 
indicative of the territory is the “tourist crop,” yielding 
millions of dollars. Six hundred thousand tourists came 
to western North Carolina last year. 


There is no city the country over with more palatial homes 
or hotels. All this is reflected in the high grade merchan- 
dise displayed in Asheville’s stores. 


National Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


“7 YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BRGRTUACAA A 
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general manager of the New York 
Better Business Bureau, spoke on “Truth 
in Advertising.” 

Women’s Press Crus of New York 
met at the Waldorf Astoria on April 24. 
The speakers were Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Charles H. Meltzer, Mme. 
Katherine von Klenner and Mrs. Henry 
M. Tracy. 

Member of the MASSACHUSETTS PrREssS 
Association, made up of publishers of 
weekly newspapers, met recently at the 
office of Mayor Conwell of Somerville, 
Mass. The mayor is a member of the 
association as publisher of the Somerville 
Journal. Among those who attended 
the meeting was Charles S. Parker of the 
Arlington Advocate, who recently cele- 
brated his 87th birthday. After the 
meeting the members were taken to see 
historic spots in Somerville, the northern 
artery route and some of the manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Iowa Poster ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
at its 13th annual meeting in Des 
Moines, last week voted to change its 
name to the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Iowa and on invitation of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
designated Ames for the 1927 gathering. 
J. B. Stewart of Clinton was reelected 
president. 

Boston NEWSPAPERMEN’S GoLF Asso- 
cration held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers last week. J. C. Kerrison 
of the Post was re-elected president. 
Other officers are Thomas B. Forsyth, 
Post, secretary; H. T. Claus, Transcript, 
treasurer; E. P. Cunningham, Traveler, 
first vice-president; D. J. McGuiness, 
Globe, second vice-president; N. J. Flate- 
ly, American, third vice-president. Messrs. 
Whitman, Collier and Fowler were ap- 
pointed permanent trustees of the Larry 
Paton Memorial Fund. These with Burt 
Hoxie and D. F. McGuiness were ap- 
pointed to arrange for the tournament 
in 1926. 

GREATER BurraLo ADVERTISING CLUB 
has chartered a steamer and will conduct 
a cruise to Montreal early in June con- 
suming four days in cruising and sightsee- 
ing. 

L. W. Trester, Omaha, was elected 
president of the OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
AssocrATION OF NEBRASKA at the annual 
meeting in Grand Island, Neb., this week 
and Mrs. A. J. Nutzman, Fairbury, elected 
secretary-treasurer. Among resolutions 
adopted were ones approving the state 
good roads program. Norfolk was. se- 
lected for the next meeting. 


Annual meeting of the Cuicaco Press 
Gotr CLus will be held April 24 in the 
offices of Golf Magazine, 410 North 
Michigan avenue. 

Town ‘CrIeRS CLUB OF ST. PAUL was 
entertained at dinner in the Dispatch 
tea room the evening of April 10 by 
the Dispatch-Pioneer Press manage- 
ment. W. H. Oppenheimer gave an 
exposition of the varied operations of 
the Dispatch Printing company, using 
lantern slides and moving pictures. The 
guests were then shown through the plant 
and saw all the operations of newspaper 
production. 

M. Emory Watts of the Delta (Col.) 
Tribune and R. B. Spencer of the Fort 
Morgan (Col.) Times have been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of 
the CoLtorapo EprrorrAL ASSOCIATION to 
fill vacancies created by the resignation 
of Henry F. Lake, Jr., of Gunnison and 
A. L. Perry of Hotchkiss, Colo. 


Portland Rose Festival, floral fete, has 
been suspended for one year and the 
Women’s ADVERTISING CLUB of PorRTLAND 
has jumped into the breach and announced 
that it will sponsor a rose week in June. 
While there will be no attempt to replace 
the entertainment feature of the Rose 
Festival, the advertising women will make 
a special campaign for the display and 
wearing of roses during vose week. 

Kenneth Bragdon was elected president 
of the WatTerLoo (1a.) Ap Cxus at its 
annual meeting last week, succeeding 
Frank Fowler. Mr. Fowler was elected 
a vice-president and L. C. Leeper choset: 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Cotorapo EpitortaL Association will 
hold its annual mid-summer convention 
this year in the San Luis valley. Several 
valley towns will act as joint hosts. 

W. A. Rogers, Wamego, was re-elected 
president of the KANsAs OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISERS’ ASSOCIATION at the annual meet- 
ing in Topeka. Fred. R. Corbett, Em- 
poria, was named vice-president ; SK. 
Hinkson, Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 


SCHOOLS 


R. ELMER R. HOKE, president of 
Catawba College, has announced the 
donation by the Salisbury (N. C.) Eve- 
ning Post of a silver loving cup to be 
contested for each year by the Athenean 
and Philomathenean literary societies. 
The cup, said Dr. Hoke, will be fifteen 
inches in height, of solid silver, and 
will be appropriately engraved. The 
societies will engage in debate each year 
for the cup, the winner to have custody 
of it during the ensuing year. 
Preparation of advertising for the 
Wolff & Marx Co., San Antonio depart- 
ment store, was turned over for a day 
recently to the advertising class of Main 
Avenue High School, San Antonio. The 
copy drew the praise of J. H. Zimmer, 
the store’s advertising manager. 


Stanton L. Clark, Redfield, S. D., was 
elected president of the South Dakota 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalistic fraternity at the University 
of South Dakota, at Vermilion this week. 
He succeeds James B. Brackett. Marvin 
Leonard, Cherokee, was elected vice- 
president; Louis Tollefson, Stratford, 
secretary and Alvin Murphy, Pierce, 
treasurer. 


Students in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University will take 
over publication of the regular editions 
of the Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser- 
Journal, Wednesday, May 12. The 
students will gather and write the news 
and the entire editorial content of the 
paper, edit the copy, write the headlines 
and make up the pages. This is the fifth 
anniversary of the enterprise. 


Oklahoma embryo newspaper men and 
women will meet in Norman, Saturday, 
May 1, for the annual meeting of the 
Okiahoma Interscholastic Press Asso- 
cjation. Grace E. Ray, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association called the meet- 
ing. She is an instructor in journalism 
at the state university, Norman. A 
series of round table discussions will be 
held at the University of Oklahoma, 
with the department of journalism acting 
as host. Judges will be: Miss Ray, 
Prof. H. H. Herbert, director of the 
school and Frank Dennis, Sand Spring, 
managing editor of the Oklahoma Daily, 
student newspaper. 


A. W. Grant, managing editor of the 
San Antonio Express, was to address 
embryo journalists at a meeting in San 
Antonio May 1 to organize a Southwest 
Texas High School Press Association. 
Robert Lee Rhea, head of the San An- 
tonio High School Press Association, 
will preside. 


ADS “MAKE PEOPLE THINK” 


And Then They Buy, Armour Man Tells 
Boston Ad Club 


“T believe that advertising in the daily 
newspapers starts more people to thinking 
than any other media,” declared Charles 
W. Myers, director of trades relations of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, in an address on 
“What Makes the Buyer Buy,” before 
the Advertising Club of Boston April 26. 
“Tocal advertisers greatly outnumber 
national advertisers and the latter use the 
newspaper either for the purpose of pre- 
liminary announcements or for a con- 
tinuous campaign.” 

“The buyer buys,” he continued, “be- 
cause he or she knows us and has con- 
fidence in what we say about our adver- 
tised goods. Buying follows identifying 
and we never can get away from the 
truth that the best advertising man is he 
who knows his merchandise, his markets 
and his media.” 

The speaker advocated brief, simple 
statements in an advertisement, the few- 
est and clearest words that will convey 
the idea. He recommended the familiar- 
izing of sales forces with the advertising 
matter of the firm; with the prominent 
use of a trademark; with learning the 
needs of markets and customers and of 
knowing thoroughly the products one has 
to sell, such knowledge to be subject to 
frequent revision. 


Fake Ad Solicitor Sentenced 


Joseph H. Johnston, of Brockton, 
Mass., who is alleged to have obtained 
small sums of money through impersonat- 
ing a newspaper advertising solicitor, 
was found guilty of larceny on nine 
counts in Quincy, Mass., district court 
and was sentenced to serve one month for 
each count in the house of correction. 


WEEK’S AD TIPS 


Blaine-Thomson Company, Inc., Fourth 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati. Handling 
advertising of Philo Burt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5 West 4th street, Jamestown, N. on 
manufacturers of spinal appliances and shoulder 
braces. 


D’Arcy Advertising Company, Inc., Missouri 
State Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Placing ad- 
vertising of the Three Minute Cereals Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufacturers 
“3 Minute Oat Flakes.” 


Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., 233 Oliver 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Handling account of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Tonawanda _ street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of ‘61” floor 
varnish. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, 22 West 48th street, 
New York. Placing account of M. J. Breiten- 
bach Company, 53 Warren street, New York, 
advertisers of “Gude’s Pepto-Mangan.” 


Emanuel Linder Advertising Agency, 25 
West 42nd street, New York. Handling ac- 
count of J. H. M. B. Laboratoreis, 220 25th 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers ‘‘Riche- 
lieu” Pearls. 


Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 7 So. Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Placing advertising ot 
the Kirsch Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, 
Mich., manufacturers of ‘‘Kirsch” curtain rods. 
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AN 


ANNOUNCING 


Change of 
Representation 


Beginning May Ist, | 
1926, the Racine | 
Times-Call, Racine, 
Wis., will be represent- 
ed in the foreign field 
by the 


CHAS. H. 
EDDY CO. 


New York Boston Chicago | 


They will succeed the | 
Allied Newspapers, | 
Inc., the latter having | 
decided to confine its 
representation solely to 
the Scripps- Howard | 
newspapers. 


Racine is one of the | 
most prosperous cities | 
in the country and the 
Times-Call has been 
first in city circulation | 
for more than four 
years. : 


The average paid circu- | 
lation of the Times 
Call for the six months | 
ending April Ist, 1926 


10,209 


A net gain of 623 for 
the six months’ period 
and 1,067 for the year. 


These gains have been 
won on merit and _ 


WITHOUT CON , 
TESTS of any kind. 


The Times-Call enters 
nearly 8,000 of the 
12,000 homes in Ra- 
cine daily. 


THE CALL PUBLISHING CO — 


| 
Racine, Wisconsin | 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 


= 
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United States Government Report of 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, 
NEWSPAPERS’ CIRCULATION 


From October Ist, 1925 to April Ist, 1926 


The Daily News 


Daily News, only St. Petersburg paper applying for A B O membership. 
Daily Average for Second Six Months of Its Existence 


5.—That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed 


through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the next ] , 
six months preceding the date shown above, is 3 656 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1926. 


Paar mele asne sake, Sloe) 6 ej lens! 6) ‘w\ inll@ile ©: wie) ehie ta 6? oi/6. <r © 


ALEX WOHLWEND, Notary Public. MAJOR ALFRED BIRDSALL, 
y commission expires July 13, 1929. Assistant Publisher. 


St. Petersburg Times 


Daily Average for 43d Year of Its Existence 


5.—That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed. through the mails or 
otherwise. to paid subscribers during the six 12 143 
months preceding the date shown above is bd 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
PAUL POYNTER. 

Publisher, 
Sworn to and suhscrihed hefore me this 31st day of March, 1926 
L. R. BURB, Notary Public. 


My commission expires June 8, 1928. 


The Evening Independent 


Daily Average for 19th Year of Its Existence 


5.—That the average number of copies ot each issue ot this pub- 
lication sold or distributed through the mails or 
otherwise. to paid subscribers during the six 9 


months preceding the date shown above is 


L. C. BROWN. 
(Signature of editor. publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of April, 1926. 
RUTH ERVIN. Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 29, 1928. 


First, THE DAILY NEWS, 13,656  2x.ure. one 
Second, ST. PETERSBURG TIMES, 12,143 cm. Ascigge der #4 Year 
Third—THE EVENING INDEPENDENT ....11,917 Biz, Arerage for 19th year 


THE DAILY NEWS COVERS THE FIELD! 


Daily News National Advertising Representative: GEO. B. DAVID, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York; 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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Montreal Newspaper Man Dies 


Percy. St...Clair- Hamilton, dean of the 
newspaper fraternity of Montreal, died 
April 21. Born in Halifax, NaS? 
Novembér 16,;.1858, he started his news- 
paper career on thé Halifax Chronicle, 
then established and ran a paper in 
Yarmouth, N. S., and eventually joined 
the Montreal Star. Later he founded 
the Montreal Sunday Sun and published 
it until its absorption by other publi- 
cations. He then joined the Montreal 
Herald and was for many years its 
theatrical critic and an editorial writer. 


Former Washington Writer Dies 


Austin Cunningham, 41, who died 
recently in Washington, was former cor- 
respondent for the San Antomo Express 
and Louisville Times, formerly an editor 
of the Red Cross Magazine, and former 
secretary of the National Press Club. 
At the time of his death he was principal 
of Peniel School, Washington. He for- 
merly lived at San Angelo, Tex. 


Obit 
itnary 

EORGE M. WATERMAN, 59, for- 

merly editor of the Sidney (la.) 
Fremont County Herald and one of the 
best-known newspaper men in_ south- 
western Iowa, died recently at his home 
in Carnegie, Okla. 

Luctus R. Hammownp, secretary and 
assistant business manager of the Ham- 
mond Printing Company, publishers of 
the Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, died April 
12 of pneumonia contracted while recov- 
ering from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Grorcr E. Kirkpatrick, 70, publisher 
of the Gilroy (Cal.) Gazette and former 
owner of the Rushford (Minn.) Star 
and Pepin (Wis.) Star, died at Gilroy 
recently. 

Catvin A. Stutts, 60, oldest news- 
paper reporter in Zanesville, O., is dead. 
He had been connected with Zanesville 
newspapers 35 years. 

Lee Locan, 47, editor and manager of 
the White Earth (Minn.) Tomahawk, 
organ of the Chippewa Indians, died 
April 19. 

LutHER L. Orwic, 82, a _ veteran 
printer and newspaper man died at his 
home at Napoleon, O., recently. He 
had been the owner and editor of the 
Northwest News since 1872. 

Jesse W. Strone, former owner and 
editor of the Canton (Ill.) Datly Canton- 
ian, the Daily Leader and the Daily Re- 
publican, and for a time editor of the 
Register, died suddenly April 20 at his 
home in Canton. He had retired from 
the newspaper field several years ago and 
devoted himself to job printing. 


WALTER WHITEHEAD, 65, owner of the 
Eagle Printing Company, of Sharon, Pa., 
and secretary of the Sharon School 
Board, died at his home April 24. Mr. 
Whitehead was born in England and re- 
sided in Sharon for 50 years. 


Mrs. CAROLINE GREENE Scott, widow 
of James W. Scott, founder of the 
Chicago Evening Post and the Chicago 
Herald, died Monday in the Presbyter- 
ian hospital in Chicago. She was 71 
years old and a_ pioneer resident of 
Northern Illinois. Her sister, Mrs. 
Maria F. Hunkins, of Westerly, R. L, 
survives. 

Mrs. Eva Epstein, sister of Max 
Annenberg, general manager of Liberty 
Magazine, and wife of Samuel C. Epstein 
of the Chicago Tribune, was buried in 
Chicago, Tuesday. She died last Satur- 
day. She was a sister-in-law of Louis 
H. Rose, circulation manager of the 
Tribune. Besides her husband, Mrs. Ep- 
stein is survived by four children, two 
other brothers and two sisters. 

Harry Eart Krautu, of Oak Park, 
Ill., manager of the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer classified advertising department 
from 1906 to 1918, is dead after an ill- 
ness of almost a year. He leaves a 
widow, Mrs. Adele Krauth, and two 
daughters. Burial was at Toledo. 


Frepertc C. Lower, correspondent at 


various times for the Boston Globe, Post. 
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and Herald died recently at his home in 
Waltham, Mass. He leaves two broth- 
ers, Edward Lowe, city editor of the 
Waltham News-Tribune and Ernest 
Lowe, a reporter for that paper. 

Husert J. Crarvey, a linotype op- 
erator on the Worcester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Gazette died recently. 


Joun W. Pace, 64, editor of the Jef- 
ferson Valley News, Whitehall, Mont., 
and the Montana Woman, died at his 
home in Whitehall, April 20. 


JoserH P. Downey, superintendent of 
the Ontario Hospital for the Feeble- 
Minded, Orillia, and previously editor of 
the Guelph (Ont.) Herald, died on April 
19. He was born in Puslinch, Ont., in 
1865 and entered newspaper work as a 
boy. He retired from the editorial desk 
15 years ago to take up public service 
work. 

A. C. F. Girpere, 70, owner of the Ob- 
server Printing Company, of Celina, O., 
died at his home there. 

Harry S. WaGNER of Buffalo, former 
editor of the East Aurora (N. Y.) 
Citizen, died in Washington where he 
had gone for a vacation. 

Mrs. E1izaBetH Baum, wife of A. T. 
Baum, sporting editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and former President of 
the Pacific Coast Baseball League, died 
in Oakland, Cal., recently. 


CuHartes ALDRIDGE, 81, pioneer news- 
paperman of Iowa and South Dakota, 
died April 14 in the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. W. H. Jandt, Sioux City, Ia. He 
founded the Monona County Gazette in 
Onawa, Ia., which he published 20 years. 
For the last 12 years he had operated 
the Fairview (S. D.) Eagle. 


Epwin HEnpDeERSON, 82, a veteran news- 
paper man of Cincinnati, died a few days 
ago in Florida. 


RicHarp W. LepwitH, 73, former 
Chicago newspaper man, died recently 
in Wauwatosa, Wis. He worked for a 
number of Chicago papers, among them 
the Chicago Tribune. He had also been 
connected with the Associated Press. He 
was secretary to the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan during Bryan’s last cam- 
paign for the presidency. 

_Paut E. Vanpor, 68, died in Fresno, 
Cal., April 6. Vandor years ago was a 
reporter on the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the Examiner and the Evening Post. He 


was also city editor of the Fresno Demo- . 


crat. 


WANT AD AIDED NOVELIST 


Sir Gilbert Parker Reveals Source of 
Latest Book 


A humble newspaper want advertise- 
ment made it possible for Sir Gilbert 
Parker to write his latest novel, he re- 
vealed to New York ship news reporters 
on his arrival in this country this week. 


Starting to write the book his memory, 
going back to 1885, fastened upon cer- 
tain incidents of which he had _ heard 
at that time, but his recollection of them 
was too hazy. He knew there had been 
a fellow wanderer whose path had 
crossed his in widely separated places, 
and he decided only this man could fill 
the gaps of the plot. 


Knowing no other way of finding the 
man, Sir Gilbert inserted this adver- 
tisement : 


“Botany Bay wishes to meet Frank 
H., whom he met on the way to Los 
Angeles and later in the Sandwich 
Islands, New Zealand, London and Paris 
in the mid-eighties.” 


Answers came from many persons to 
“Botany Bay,” but it was weeks before 
Frank H. wrote. Sir Gilbert invited 
him to New York. The meeting was a 
strange one, for Sir Gilbert had visual- 
ized his old companion as he was in the 
former century. He saw a white-haired, 
stoop-shouldered old man, and this old 
man found in Sir Gilbert but little trace 
of the careless youth he had known. 


But the gaps in the story were filled 
as the two men sat living over again 
the wandering years of the eighties. 
With the plot complete, Sir Gilbert 
fashioned his novel. 
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lorida Thank Deneene 
‘Doubled Last Year 


Consider the following comparative state- 
ment of Florida’s bank deposits: 


June 30, 1924. ..$298,093,265.90 
June 30, 1925... 602,238,856.69 


— 


INCREASE ... .$304,145,590.79 


More than 100 per cent. increase in one 
year! 


Yes, business is good in Florida. People 
are making money here. And they are 
spending it, too. 


Florida has nearly one and a half million 
year-round residents and nearly the same | 
number of winter visitors. The per | 
capita buying power of these people is 
comparatively high and their demands 
are comparatively heavy. — | 


Here is a great, growing market for the 
manufacturer—a year-round market for 
general products and a special winter mar- 
ket for summer goods. 


Cover Florida intensively but not expen- 
sively by using the most complete, econ- 
omical media—the Associated Dailies of 


Florida. 


ASSQCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


510 Clark Bldg. Jacksonville, Florida 


Bradenton News Miami Herald 
Clearwater Sun . Miami Illustrated Daily Tab 
Daytona Beach Journal Miami Tribune 


Daytona Beach News 
Deland Daily News 


New Smyrna News 

Ocala Central Florida Times 
Eustis Lake Region Orlando Morning Sentinel 
Ft. Lauderdale News Orlando Reporter-Star 

Ft, Myers Press Palatka News 

Ft. Myers Tropical News Palm Beach Post 

Ft. Pierce News-Tribune Palm Beach Times 

Ft. Pierce Record Plant City Courier 
Gainesville News St. Augustine Record 
Gainesville Sun St. Petersburg Independent | 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union St. Petersburg News | 
Jacksonville Journal St. Petersburg Times | 


Key West Citizen Sanford Herald 
Key West Morning Call Sarasota Herald 
Kissimmee Gazette Sarasota Times 
Lakeland Ledger Stuart Daily News 
Lakeland Star-Telegram Tampa Times 
Melbourne Journal Tampa Tribune 


Miami Daily News Winter Haven Chief 


CAt 


Your Service 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Ia. 
Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Starfevant 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Montreal, Canada 


New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
San Francisco, 
Gals 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Washington, D.C. 


( : ravbaR 


Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, 
Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
San Antonio, 
Texas 
San Francisco, 
Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, O. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, 
Ohio 
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Time and Tide wait for no man— 
neither do the editions of the daily 
press. 


Good air—ventilation—is the stim- 
ulant that keeps the news-writer, 
the compositor, the stereotyper, the 
pressman, the delivery-room gang 
geared to the job. 


Soon the hot summer days will be 
here—when your men, more than at 
any other time, will appreciate and 
need fresh, invigorating air. Pre- 
pare now to keep them working at 
top-notch efficiency during this 
man-fatiguing period. 


£turtevant Ventilating Fans for 


Fight hot-weather fatigue 
with fresh, invigorating air 


Newspaper. Plants supply a com- 
plete change of air every few min- 
utes. They bring in the fresh, in- 
vigorating air of the outside—drive 
away the fumes of the lead-pot and 
steam table—expel the heavy air of 
the press-room. They can be se- 
cured at once—can be quickly and 
easily installed at very little expense 
and without interrupting your oper- 
ations. 


The Sturtevant and Graybar Elec- 
tric Company offices listed in the 
panel to the left are at your service. 
Phone or write to the nearest one, 
or show this advertisement to your 
electrical contractor. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Distributors: Graybar Electric Company and Leading Electrical Contractors Everywhere 


ment. 


vantage that speaks for itself. 


The fact that this fan is 20% more 
efficient—that size for size it will de- 


liver more air—than any other similar 
fan on the market, is a Sturtevant ad- 


The most ef ficient fan of its type ever developed 


The Sturtevant Ventilating Fan shown 
above is the latest Sturtevant achieve- 


The Sturtevant Ventilating Fan is a 
fan that you can depend on—there is 
not a single piece of flimsy construc- 
tion in it. Sturdy—highly efficient— 
dependable—backed up by the largest 
manufacturer of ventilating equipment 
in the world. 


If the name STURTEVANT is on a 
fan you can install it with confidence. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


ETE KEENAN has drawn a series 
of 50 cartoons under the title line 
“A Fool There Was—,” for the Inter- 
national Syndicate, Baltimore, believed to 
be the first important effort of a news- 
paper syndicate to promote an appeal to 
reduce the number of automobile acci- 
dents throughout the country. The series 
is scheduled for tri-weekly publication. 
“The automobile is the greatest menace 
of all times,” the syndicate asserts an- 
nouncing its new cartoon series. lt 
killed 21,000 people last year, more than 
7,000 of them being children. There 
were 1,000,000 accidents, and more than 
600,000 people were injured.” 

Some of the “fools” picturized in the 
cartoons are those who “loved too many 
girls”; “who taught the little woman to 
drive in traffic’; “who went window 
shopping in a gas buggy”; “who fills 
himself instead of the gas tank”; and 
““vho works his horn overtime.” 


“Tyanhoe,” celebrated novel by Sir 
Walter Scott, is now being offered in 
art-strip form by NEA Service, Inc., 
New York and Cleveland. The draw- 
ing is being done by Lawrence Redner. 


More than a score of celebrities take 
part in a symposium recently gathered 
by the Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, 
on the subject, “Marriage a Century 
Hence.” Among those predicting the 
future of the nuptial state are E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, W. L. George, Albert Pay- 
son Terhune, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Will Irwin, and Magistrate Jean Norris. 


3ell Syndicate, Inc., New York, an- 
nounces the memoirs of George M. 
Cohan, entitled “Twenty Years on Broad- 
way and the Years It Took to Get 
There,” is now ready for newspaper syn- 
dication. They appeared originally in 
Liberty. 


Frederick L. Ferguson, president of 
NEA Service, Inc., leit New York this 
week on a business trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Henry Major, caricaturist, showed his 
speed April 20 by producing 500 rapid 
fire likenesses of the editors attending 
the “Polar Lark” at the Friars Club, 
New York, as guests of M. Koenigs- 
berg, King Features Syndicate president. 


The independent office of the R. Vis 
Hardon Newspaper Service, 63 Park 
Row, New York, will be discontinued, 
effective May 1, and the Hardon fea- 
tures distributed through the National 
Newspaper Service, Chicago, of which 
John F. Dille is president. Hardon 
features include: “The Marriage Game,” 
daily; “Two-Minute Intelligence Test,” 
daily ; and “The Well-Known Fair Sex,” 
daily. 


Beginning the week of May 3, Electri- 
caster Service, Omaha, Neb. will in- 
augurate a sports department under the 
heading, “The Sportscope,” written by 
Ivan L. Gaddis, middle western sports 
writer. The new department is described 
rather as sporting comment than sports 
news. The Service also announces 
special features for Mother’s Day, May 
9. “Adventures in Matrimony,” by 
Grace A. Berger, and “Those Children 
of Ours,’ by James Ray Ellis are new 
Electricaster features. 


Ernest Lynn, author of “The Yellow 
Stub.” has written a new newspaper 
serial for NEA Service, Inc., entitled, 
‘Neighbors’ Wives.” 


A home gardening service under the 
. S ” 
title, “Indoor and Outdoor Gardens, 
and written by Jane Leslie Kift is a new 


New Cartoon Series Features Automobile Accidents—‘“Ivanhoe’’ Offered 
in Strip Form—Future of Nuptial State Predicted— 
Countess Cathcart’s Serial on Market 


offering announced by the Ledger Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia. Other new Ledger 
features are “Get Fit Quick” in 24 les- 
sons, by William J. Herrmann, and ‘“The 
Mystic Maze,” a daily puzzle by Walter 
B. Gibson. 


A series of Charleston lessons by 
Gilda Gray, illustrated by half-tones, is 
being distributed by the, Imperial News 
Service, New York. 


Harry King Tootle, promotion man- 
ager, and Joseph F. MHanratty, his 
assistant, have resigned from the King 
Features Syndicate, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Tootle is now director of publicity for 
the Fruit Dispatch Company, New York, 
and Mr. Hanratty has joined the staff of 
the Camden (N. J.) Courier as a cir- 
culation promotion specialist. No suc- 
cessors have been appointed. 


“The Woman Tempted,” a serial 
written by Countess Vera Cathcart, of 
“moral turpitude” fame, has been ac- 
quired for newspaper syndication by the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York. 


es 


Christy Walsh, president of the Christy 
Walsh Syndicate, New York, and Mrs. 
Walsh are the parents of a 10-pound boy, 
Christy, Jr., born April 23, in New York. 
The baby and his mother, formerly Miss 
Madaline Souden, of Los Angeles, are 
well and happy. Messages of congratula- 
tions were received from Ty Cobb, 
“Babe” Ruth, Knute Rockne, Tad Jones 
and Hendrik Van Loon. 


John Dille, president of the National 
Newspaper Service, Chicago, who was in 
New York this week, informed Epiror & 
PusLIsHER he had established a new 
policy for dealing with newspaper edi- 
tors, offering them established features on 
a long term contract basis, in order to 
insure them against price advances. 
Features that are thus being offered in- 
clude: Kin Hubbard’s “Abe Martin” ; 
Dr. Herbert Brady’s “Personal Health 
Service’; Ida McGlone Gibson’s serials; 
Arthur Dean’s “Your Boy and Your 
Girl’; and Chick Evans’ and Chester 
Horton’s golf columns. His syndicate 
has just taken on a new feature called 
“Men and Women,” and signed by 
Rudolph Valentino. 


Mary Marshall, fashion writer for the 
McClure Newspaper -Syndicate, New 
York, has sailed for France to spend 
the next few months writing on Paris 
styles. 


WORD “STORY” NOT LIBELLOUS 


British Appeals Court Reverses £10 
Libel Decision Against Papers 


? 


The word “story,” used in newspaper 
reports is not libellous, according to a 
recent decision of Lords Justices Bankes, 
Serutton, and Atkin, in the British Court 
of Appeal. The London Daily Dispatch, 
and the Daily Sketch recently used as a 
heading “Student’s Story of Legacy,” and 
the student referred to in the story under 
the caption was awarded £10 damages 
for libel. 

Reversing this decision in the Court of 
Appeal Lord Justice Atkin remarked that 
to treat the word as defamatory would be 
unduly to restrict the vocabulary of the 
journalist. 


Key West (Fla.) Daily Suspends 


The Key West (Fla.) Morning Call 
has suspended publication and the Key 
West Citizen has launched a morning 
edition to take over the vacated field. L. 
P. Artman is publisher of the Citizen. 
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Love 


sequel to 


“These Women’ 


1s ready for 
release June 5, 
in 00 chapters 


You need not have pub- 


lished “These Women” 


in 


your paper to get 


complete results from 
the new serial— 


“Second Love’ is a com- 
plete story in itself. 


San 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR 
YOUR TERRITORY 


EUGENE 
MACLEAN 


519 California Street 


Francisco California 
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Why Tie Up Capital? 


Is your capital working in your 
business or tied up ina fuel supply ? 


Your local gas company will 
supply fuel as you need it. You 
don’t pay for gas till after it is used. 


There are no tie-ups, or traffic 
delays in the delivery of gas—a 
dependable supply always avail- 
able at the burner. 


The manifold advantages and 
economies of gas as a factory fuel 
are explained in our new book, 
‘‘Gas—The Ideal Factory Fuel’’. 


Write for your copy today—no charge. 


American Gas Association 
342 Madison Avenue :: New York City 


Four Advantages of Gas 
Dependable— Economical— 
any time, any place, any lowest final cost per unit 
quantity. of production. 
Controllable— Clean— 


exact temperatures, auto- comfortable factory 
matically controlled. working conditions. 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


| 
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PITHY SLOGANS FIXATE NEWSPAPERS’ 
AIMS, CLAIMS, AND PERSONALITIES 


Former Newspaper Writer Makes Random Survey of Press 
Citing Many Banner Lines Now in Use 
Attractive and Arresting 


By WALTER IRVING CLARKE 


S an old newspaper man, alert to the 
personality of each paper, my eye 
has been caught, in recent travels about 
the country, by the slogans which are 
becoming more and more in evidence on 
the mastheads of Ameerica’s newspapers. 
Probably the best known slogan of all 
American dailies is that of the New York 
Times, “All the News That’s Fit to 
Print.” After this had for a long time 
occupied the right hand ear of the front 
page, the publisher offered a substantial 
prize for a better slogan that would more 
fittingly describe the character of that 
publication. Many excellent suggestions 
were made, but no more suitable slogan 
was devised, the prize was never 
awarded, and the original slogan still oc- 
cupies that selfsame ear, also the eye of 
the public. 

“The World’s Greatest Newspaper!” 
slogan of the Chicago Tribune is known 
far and wide. 

“Towa’s ‘Greatest Evening Paper” is 
the Des Moines Evening Tribune state- 
ment. 

“For You and Your Town” is the 
policy set by Arthur Capper for the 
Kansas City Kansan. 

Across the river, in the Missouri 
Kansas City, the Post first pats on the 
back its territory with “Published in the 
Heart of America, Most Prosperous Dis- 
trict of the World,” and then proclaims 
its own aim, “The Truth, Without Court- 
ing Favor or Fearing Condemnation.” 

“Always First, Always Fair, Always 
Complete,” says the Indianapolis Star. 

Lafe Young, at the head of his Des 
Moines Capital editorials, proclaims that 


DALEY 
GAPACIT® 


he has “Nothing to Serve But the Public 
Interest.” 

Dailies of Columbus, O., spread slogans 
across the top of the front page and at 
the editorial masthead. The Ohio State 
Journal flies the banner “The News Un- 
biased and Unbossed.” The Evening 
Dispatch claims title to “Ohio's Greatest 
Home Daily,” and carries as an ear: 
“The Newspaper has become the uni- 
versal educator; and, mindful of its re- 
sponsibility, the Dispatch has set for 
itself a high standard.” The Sunday 
Dispatch runs the line “Clean News, 
Clean Advertising, Clean Purpose.” 


In Canton, O., McKinley’s old home 
paper, the Repository, proudly boasts 
“Over a Century Young—Covers Canton 
Like a Blanket—Up-to-the-Minute.” 

In Zanesville, the Ohio city famous for 
its “Y” bridge, the Signal “Prints the 
News—Tells the Truth.” 

“Clean, Alert, Reliable,” was the 
slogan on which the Cleveland Com- 
mercial was founded. 

The West Chester (Pa) Daily Local 
News, “Has No Political Or Sectarian 
Bias.” It also styles itself “The People’s 
Home Paper,” as well as “Chester 
County’s Pioneer Daily.” It. further 
boasts “The Largest Circulation of the 
Inland Dailies of This State.” Its newer 
neighbor, the Coatesville Record, labels 
itself the “Chester County Paper for 
Chester People,” and emphasizes “More 
Than Fourteen Years in the Public 
Service.” 

Sticking close to local interests, the 
Raymond, Gazette of Clark County, S. D., 
is happy in the homely title “A Real 


Good Newspaper in a Real Good Com- 
munity,’ and somehow I like that 
slogan. 

The famous Eastern Shore is pictured, 
town by town, along the Atlantic and 
along the Chesapeake, clear across the 
top of the front page of the Eastern 
Shore News of Cape Charles, Va., with 
the slogan “The People’s Paper—Service 
—Co-operation.” 

Another paper proud of rustic habita- 
tion and devoted to its immediate sur- 
roundings is the Edinboro (Pa.) Inde- 
pendent. Its banner line is “The Truly 
Distinguished Mind Prefers the Prov- 
inces,” and its front-page ear reads “De- 
voted to the Simple Verities of Human 
Late.” 

Girard, Pa., has in the Cosmopolite 
Herald “A Weekly Journal of News De- 
voted to the Best Interests of the Com- 
munity.” 

Up at the Hub the Boston Telegram 
proclaims “The Big News Always 
First.’ The Boston Traveler labels itself 
“4 Newspaper for Everybody—It Goes 
Into the Home.” 

One of the earliest slogans still in 
daily active service is that of the New 
Vork World, “Circulation Books Open to 
All,” a reminder of the dark days when 
all men were liars, especially circulation 
jugglers. 

When the New York Tribune was 
still the Tribune without any hyphen or 
Herald prefix, it established its slogan 
“First to Last—the Truth: News—Ed- 
itorials—Advertisements,” and fought 
misleading merchants in the courts in 
maintaining that principle. 

“Tf It Happens in New York It’s in 
the Evening World,’ is the way that 
paper for a long time emphasized its de- 
votion to Manhattan and its environs. 

Various slogans have been emblazoned 
by the New York American, among them 
“The Newspaper of the Home,” “America 
First,” ‘Character, Quality, Accuracy, 
Enterprise,’ “An American Paper for 
American People,” while from the top of 
its editorial page have leaped the words 
“Truth—Justice—Public Service.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND POWER AND PAPER CO., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clean White Newsprint 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE NEED OF THOSE PUBLISHERS 
WHO TAKE PRIDE IN A WELL PRINTED NEWSPAPER 


400 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S. A. 


TONS 


advertised that it was often called “The 
Mirror of Wall Street,” but its sub-title 
was “The Premier Business Paper.” 
Dana’s old paper long since lost its 
original identity, but in the memory ol 
members of the journalistic profession if 
still “Shines For All,” a case where the 
slogan has survived the columns  thaj| 
carried it. Which reminds us of its twit) 
slogan, “If You Se It in The Sun, It} 
So.” And that in turn recalls how it) 
enemies used to say “If You See It m/ 
The Sun, It’s So-So!”” Slogans may bij 
diverting or diverted. | 


KATZ ENTERTAINS CLIENTS 


Nothing But “Shop Talk’’ At Biltmor) 
Convention Week Dinner 


| 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agene| 
entertained its visiting publishers at {| 
get-together dinner “for the sole purpos| 
of talking shop,” during A.N.P.A. week 
April 22, at the Biltmore, New York 
The affair was in the nature of an experi| 
ment, and proved so successful that th| 
publishers themselves said they wouldlik 
to have the gathering become an annua| 
event, it was stated. 

George R. Katz discussed publisher co 
operation with the representative in de| 
veloping national advertising. 

Guests at the dinner were: William () 
Deming, Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune) 
Leader; Charles A. Webb, Asheville (X 
C.) Citizen; Howard F. Emerson, An| 
sonia (Conn.) Sentinel; Henry J. Allet| 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon; W. Y. Morgat 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News-Herald; J, | 
Bernstein, Massillon (O.) Independent) 
T. E. Nowels and C. C. Hamlin, Col 
orado Springs Gazette-Telegraph; E. 
Gaylord, Oklahoma City Oklahoman ¢| 
Times; J. H: Long, Huntington (W) 
Va.) Advertiser; H. J. Powell, Coffe, 
ville (Kan.) Journal; J. J. Mead, 5 
and J. J. Mead, Jr., Erte (Pa.) Times 
Frank Johannesen, Erte (Pa.) Times; || 
P. Muller; G. R. Katz, H. N. Kirby, ¢ 
W. Brett, M. J. Beck, G. H. Gunst, Her 
bert Goldberg, A. Doris and F. V. M 
Cabe. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CO., Inc. 
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THE BUTLTERICK 
COMPANY 


announces the election of 


JOSEPH A. MOORE 


as Chairman of the Board of Directors 


and 
S. R. LATSHAW 


as President of the Corporation 


CX 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY 
Butterick Building 
New York 


April 21, 1926 
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SCHOOL GIRLS AND BOYS FLOOR ELDERS 
IN DAILY’S CURRENT EVENTS BEE 


Brooklyn Eagle Executives Forced Into Conference On, Further 
Questions When High School Contestants Ex- 
haust Printed Supply 


By E. K. TITUS 
School Editor, Brooklyn Eagle 


RECORD number of high schools 

participated in the Eleventh Annual 
Current Events Bee of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, in the Girls Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, Friday, April 16. 
Another bee was broadcast over Station 
WNYC. a week later. The Eagle has 
found the bee satisfactory as a means of 
interesting public school pupils in the 
news of the day—a subject which ‘Seat 
present, inadequately taught. 

The school children go’ wild over the 
bee. It is like an athletic contest for 
them. The auditorium was packed with 
1,600 yelling youngsters. Each school 
had its cheering section. The procedure 
of the bee resembles that of the. old 
fashioned spelling bee, except that a series 
of question on the news events of the 
last year takes the place of a series of 
words to spell. 

The bee, this year, was directed by H. 
V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of the 
Eagle, and originator of the idea, and the 
school editor. 

Over a period of years, the Eagle finds 
that high school students show an in- 
creasing knowledge of the affairs of the 
day, partly on account of the Eagle Bee. 


This year, for the first time, the Eagle’ 


underestimated the current events knowl- 
edge of the contestants. An insufficient 
number of questions was prepared. The 
youthful walking current events encyclo- 
pedias would not be floored. After all 
the questions were gone, Mr. Kaltenborn 
made up a few on the spur of the 
moment. These were not sufficiently dif- 
ficult. 

The audience then waited while Mr. 
Kaltenborn called together a board of 


@ oma 


question strategy, in an effort to devise 
questions that would be fair and at the 
same time sufficiently difficult to down 
those contestants who had thus far with- 
stood the barrage of queries. Herbert 
He Gunnison, president of the Eagle, 
joined with Harris M. Crist, managing 
editor, and the Board of Judges, com- 
posed of Dr. William J. O’Shea, super- 
intendent of schools in New York, Com- 
missioner Arthur S. Somers of the Board 
of Education, and U. S. Judge Grover 
M. Moscowitz, in a council to invent 
queries that would down the young 
wizards. 

The deciding question was this: 

“The ‘king of what country died re- 
cently without leaving an heir?” 

Sam Sillen of Boys High School, win- 
ner of two previous Eagle bees, answered 
“Hungary.” 

He was wrong. The question was then 
put to Maurice Goldbloom of Erasmus 
Hall High School, the only other con- 
testant remaining standing. 

Goldbloom’s dramatic gasp, “‘Siam!” 
was the magic word that won the bee 
for him. 

The Eagle cup went to Boys) High 
School, which, with its two contestants, 
Sillen and Hammer, made the best team 
score. But Goldbloom of Erasmus won 
first place in both the regular Current 
Events Bee and the radio Current Events 
Bee, over WNYC, on April 23. 

Through its Current Events Bees, as 
a supplement to its regular school page 
service, the Eagle has won the support 
and commendation of pupils and educa- 
tors alike. Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
former superintendent of schools, calls 


the bee “an educational treat.” Dr. 
O’Shea, the present superintendent of 
schools, has acted as judge for two 
years. 

The Eagle has received thousands of 
letters requesting copies of the questions 
asked in the regular bee and in the Radio 
Bee. The Radio Bee excited particular 
interest among a huge audience. Radio 
critics of many newspapers commented 
favorably on the event. 


Paris Herald Raises Franc Fund 


The Paris Herald, European edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is con- 
ducting a “cayve-the-franc” fund, and this 
week the total reached nearly a half 
million francs. The theme of the cam- 
paign is American assistance to France. 
A measure providing for the creation of 
an autonomous fund, in which all volun- 
tary contributions would be placed for 
the amortization of France’s domestic 
debt was included in the 1926 budget, 
and the money raised by the Herald will 
be used in this way. 


o7— = 


CARTOON MURAL COMPLETED 


McCutcheon’s “Injun Summer’’ Now 
Decorates Chicago Tribune City Room 


“Injun Summer,” famous pen and ink 
drawing of John T. McCutcheon of the 
Chicago Tribune, now regarded as a car- 
toon classic, has been painted on a wall 
of the local room of that paper. In this 
way editors of The Tribune expect to 
preserve the drawing in the years to 
come. 

Below the painting appears the story 
of the “coming of Injun Summer when 
the corn stacks: change into tepees” as it 
is told to the little country lad by his 
father. The entire drawing on the wall 
is 15 feet long and 12 feet high. 

McCutcheon’s cartoon first appeared in 
the fall of 1912. Since then it has been 
re-published yearly. 


Read Eprror & PusLisHER—# a year. 
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NEWS MEN TO ADDRESS 
POLITICAL INSTITUTE | 

z. | 

Annual Gathering at Williamstown, 

Mass., to Include Conference on. 
Public Opinion in World Affairs 
— Arthur S. Draper, Chairman 


Newspaper men this year will play a 
part in the annual Institute of Politics 
held at Williams College, Williamstown, | 
Mass. during 
July and August. 
A general con- 
ference on public 
opinion in world 
affairs is  an- 
nounced as part 
of this year’s 
agenda. 

Arthur S. Drap- 
er, foreign editor, 
New York Her- 
ald Tribune, has 
been appointed 
chairman of the 
public opinion 
conference. Di- 
vided into public 
lectures and round table discussions by 
experts, the conference will hold session 
Fridays and Saturdays during the insti 
tute, beginning the last week in July an 
continuing through August. 

Speakers so far appointed includ 
Willis J. Abbot, editor Christian Science 
Monitor; Frank Simonds, writer on in 
ternational politics; Hal O’ Flahert 
former European manager, recently af 
pointed foreign editor of the Chicag. 
Daily News; and James W. Brow! 
president of Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 


ARTHUR §. DRAPER | 


lowa Publisher a Suicide 


N. A. Hurd, 56, for 25 years pul 
lisher of the Waucoma (la.) Sentin 
committed suicide by hanging nei 
Dubuque, Ia., April 26. Ill health fore 
him to give up his paper Sept. 22, 192 


HE supply of our Brochure 
Reproductions did not meet the 
demand. Weare asked daily for 


additional copies. @, To comply 


with these requests we now 


have the second edition on the 


press and we will gladly send a 


copy to all desiring one. 


Send name and address to 


Powers Reproduction Corporation 
205 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Telephone, Penn. 0600 


Makers of PRINTING 


PLATES OF QUALITY 


for the Leading Publications and National Advertisers 
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NEW ENGLAND~ 


The concentrated market 
that takes fewer salesmen 
LOECOUCH 2 Oe ee 


The most concentrated commercial and industrial area in the United States 
is New England. 

The six states comprising this area have always held wonderful sales 
possibilities. 

Distance between cities is comparatively smail. Salesmen easily cover this 
territory and for its sales volume and business possibilities New England is 
the most economical section of the country to advertise and sell your 
products. 

A diversity of manufacture makes New England an ideal territory to sell 
your goods. And the daily papers are the direct contact with the buying 
public. 

Cover these six states thoroughly with the daily papers. 


Reach New England 
through these newspapers 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 CONNECTIUUT—Population, 1,380,631 
A Circu- 2,500 10,000 
eae ah on iiss hee the see Se 
*Concord Monitor-Patriot ation ines ines 
*Attleboro Sun .......-- (E) 5,778 03 03 Ms (E) 5,041 0375 0265 *Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
**Boston Globe ...... (M&S) 287,590 50 50 +iKeene Sentinel ....... (E) 3,887 .036 .023 (E&M) 48,008 15 15 
**Boston Globe ......-- (8) 832,282 55 155 }+Manchester Union serena anaes a Af *Bridgeport Post .....- (8) 20,827 10 10 
ea paictrt nr te ay A bee oe **Hartford Courant ....(M) 33,003 .08 .08 | 
Pmcntos Pest... ...-: (S) 349,596.55 55 Fost arte |S te handean beta: voog Hartford Courant ..... (8) 86,274 11 Be 
r ewport Daily News.. ‘ . A 2 
TiFsll River Herald a cekd3)) hee Be es iM Briendaacaintce: ee (E) 27451 "Ov O07 +Hartford Times ...... (E) 50,354 13 .18 
peeepvere, Sentinel .--(E) , ; **Providence Bulletin ..(E) 68,815 = .18 (B).25 sMiddietown. Prose (E) 8,914 sense hes 
*Haverhill Gazette ....(E) 15,729 065.05 **Providence Journal ..(M) 36,416 = .11._— (B),25 pe 
ye eo (E) 16,699 ,065 05 **Providence Journal ..(S) 70,518 18 18 +tNew Haven Register 
ttLowell Courier-Citizen and ee ro coe **Providence News eae ee tp oy (E&S8) 46,218 14 18 
Evening Leader ..(M&E) 21,9 ‘ . +tProvidence Tribune ..(E) 9 ’ dl 
*New Bedford Standard Mercury *Westerly Sun ...... E&S) 4.476 025 025 **New London Day....: (E) 12,054 07 045 
(M&E) 32,111 10 10 **Woonsocket Call ....(E) 14,508 .05 05 +tNorwich Bulletin ....(M) 12,724 07 05 
*New B d *N Ik Pour) sss cess: E 6,069 04 5 
Bee rer iowndey Standard oesoe’  |A0 10 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 Sadun ht ene, os 
**North Adams Transcript case es ass — 5 cee 40,000 (E) 5,043 04 025 
(E) 9,918 ‘ . ation ines nes 
{Pittsfield Eagle ....... CB) 517,011 .05 .05 **Barre Times .......--- (E) 7,112 ,03 .025 **Stamford Advocate ..(E) 10,829 05 04 
**Salem News .(E) 21,398 09 07 +Bennington Banner ...(E) 3,132 0125 .0125 
++Taunton Gazette ....(E) 9,279 105 104 Bretig peep Berne: .-(E) 3,370 08 0175 +a, B, C, Publisher’s Statement, September 30, 1925. 
| *Worcester Telegram-Gazette * ae Bar eneren as e0 5 Toon ™) 13,071 05 05 +Government Statement, September 30, 1925, 
| Ray oroester! Sunday Beran: pasait ; . *Rutland Herald ...... (M) 11,0388 04 04 **A, B, C. Publisher’s Statement, March 81, 1926, 
(8) 51,096 19 16 ++8t, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record +tGovernment Statement, March $1, 1926. 
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CLEVER HAND-LETTERED COPY ADDS 
ATMOSPHERE AND DISTINCTION 


Attention Getting Value of Unusual Lettering Considered 
by Writer—Gives Opportunity for Increasing 
Taste and Personality of Newspaper 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


F you have a soft drink or ice cream 

to advertise this summer and want to 
make your newspaper copy look “cool,” 
you can learn a lesson from the sign 
painter of the corner drug store. 

In the winter, he has the sign, “HOT 
CHOCOLATE,” lettered with tongues 
of flame leaping upwards. In the sum- 
mer he has show cards calling attention 
to ice cream or ice cold drinks with icicles 


Schilling 


Only Schilling Teas 
are “toasted” 
in America. Only 


Schilling Teas 
are safely sealed HOT in vacuum tins, 
Schilling Teas bring you 
eae the true 
flavors of 
the Orient, 


«TEA, 
cofsfsee) 
akirig Powdey 
extract 


SPICES 


Hand-lettering gives distinction to 
this copy 


and snow hanging down from the letters. 


Clever hand-lettering can lift a news- 
paper campaign out of the ordinary. It 
can create a definite atmosphere in the 
reader’s mind. The newspaper, the 
agency and the advertiser frequently have 
the problem of how to use it to ad- 
vantage to make words “sing.” 

An advertiser who wished to push 
rubbers for the winter wear had the 
single word, RUBBERS, in big, black, 
bold letters with piles of white on the 
tops and at other points where snow would 
be apt to fall. Slantwise dashes of white 
on the black letters suggested a storm 
with snow flying. 

When Eskimo Pie took the country 
by storm, much newspaper advertising 
carried the name in tall, slim letters with 
icicles and snow hanging down. In one 
advertisement, the headline, “It sure hits 
your taste spot” and at the bottom “ES- 
KIMO PIE—the genuine has the mid- 


Producers of 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


MERCHANT & EVANS Co. 


Philadelphia 


SPARTAN 
METAL 


LINO — MONO — STERO — 
» INTERTYPE.— COMBINATION 


Stocks in Principal Cities 


night sun on the wrapper,” were roughed 
in crazily yet with notable attention 
effect. 

When balloon tires were being talked 
about everywhere, the Lovejoy Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of shock absorb- 
ers, planned the lettering of their copy 
with the words, “For balloon tires,” 
puffed way up picturesquely like real 
balloons. It made the copy doubly ap- 
pealing. 

If the Sunday editor wanted to dress 
up a full page feature on a star re- 
porter’s experience in Chinatown, it is 
very likely he would have an artist hand- 
letter the English words so they looked 
like Chinese. 


Perfumes, imported Oriental novelties, 
Chinese restaurants, travel tours, or sim- 
ilar products or institutions may be given 
an exotic touch by injecting the Oriental 
spirit into the lettering. 


Where rapid service is a feature, the 
lettering may be in the form of lightning 
flashes. 


Many food products, candies and forms 
of apparel may be given the real home 
atmosphere with heavy “old-fashioned” 
lettering. 

Large letters with black and white 
checkers on them are a distinctive form 
of lettering which has been little used. 


A new message exchange was opened 
up at the Grand Central at New York 
City. The messengers were to wear 
green caps. It was desired to use the 
newspapers with some copy which would 
acquaint the business public with this 
service, 

Space eight inches by two columns with 
the sentence in hand-writing, “Ask a 
green cap,’ repeated 24 times, each small- 
er than the one before, formed a road 
which narrowed down to the announcement 
in a small box at the upper right part of 
the copy. The unique roadway of letter- 
ing, with ample white space, swung the 
eye into the announcement. 

Letters at a slant, with black shadows 
stretching out behind, form another wel- 
come variation for “punch.” 

De Forest Radio not only had its own 
name oddly hand-lettered against a Ben 
Day background with a lightning flash 
careening across it, but obtained its head- 
ing by drawing tiny crosses to make up 
each letter, in a summer campaign some 
time ago. 

A department store across the top of 
five columns had the words, “The Keep- 
Cool Campaign at ” lettered 
in black with snow on top of the letters 
and an electric fan blowing streamers all 
the way between the two lines of letters. 

Another store had a large advertisement 


TYPE 


Since 1866 


with figures and ¢opy apparently drawn 
on a slate so it appeared white against 
a Ben Day back in early fall sales of 


Bois 


Suggesting French smartness 


Snow and cold 


Old-fashioned 


Olden times 


f 

Imitation hand writing has man 08s 
bilities.’ By this form and silhouette pic 
tures, a woman’s specialty store has buil) 
an exceptional reputation. The writin) 
should always be readable and white spao| 
is desirable to set it off. 

A frock shop has a heading, “Peej| 
behind the screen of fashion,” and if! 
name below hand-lettered jauntily for ;| 
single column six inch advertisemen|| 
The head and feet of a maiden drawn ij, 
the same style appear with a box in th) 
center telling of new offerings and coy! 
ering up the rest of the girl. 

A restaurant which specializes in south 
ern dishes, shows a cut of a cabin and 7) 
hand-lettering (much like hand writing) 
in southern dialect invites: 

“Heh’s you’ invite. We gwine ter hay 
a regular cawn shucking supper wid aw 
de big stuff! 

“Lawsee! dat ar fried chicken en den 
hot waffles! Ef yo’ wants ter seé sum 
pin’, cum on!” 

A photograph with lettering righ 
across it sometimes will furnish an un 
usual heading, a fact well known to ex 
perienced newspaper editors. 

If the subject has anything to. do witl 
phonographs, pianos, radio sets or othe 
instruments of a musical nature, a larg) 
scale may be shown .with, the letterin 
taking the place of notes. | 

Trademarks are a study in themselves 
but any representative group shows ; 
great deal of thought. The value of han 


» lettering for “snapping up” small copy i) 


the little Gift 


Discriminating taste 


Citte Bits Fram THE East 


The Oriental touch 


girls’ dresses. A border like that of a 
slate completed the effect. 


unquestioned. 


On all products with a fashion appeal, ; 
study of magazines of the vogues show) 
an infinite array of letters which ex 
press style. A certain breeziness and al 
most freakishness is permissible for some 
advertising in this class. Delicate line) 
prevail, 

The Oldsmobile Six had a newspape) 
advertisement built this spring by hayiny 
various selling points, such as “Its beaut; 
speaks for itself,” “Try it on the hills) 
“Quality down to the smallest hiddet 
part,” “See it at the show,” etc., tipped it 


For me he has 


satisfied. 


a happy connection. 


further details and 
with the man. 


I want to help this 
circulation expert land 
the position he merits. 


During the past six months I have 
had on one of my publications a circula- 
tion manager of outstanding ability. 


Circumstances (explained to anyone 
rightfully interested) are such that very 
shortly I will be deprived of his services. 


— = =| 


produced excellent 


results and has effected substantial sav- 
ings in both the circulation department 
and press room. ‘I believe the publisher 
who secures his services will be well 


Because of his excellent service for 
me I am interested in seeing him secure 


He merits one. If 


you are in need of a high class circulation 
manager, write to me, I will give you 


put you in touch’ 


Address: . 
Box B-947, care of Editor & Publisher 


}phazardly, yet artistically, in space over 
aquarter. page. 

Avretail store, in announcing its birth- 
cy, showed a reproduction ot a huge 
Ethday cake with 16 candles from its 
dow. For newspaper advertising, the 
mpany’s message was lettered on the 
se of the cake in white. 

The German style of illustration and 
|tering has been applied with remarkable 
aention value in a small space campaign 
pearing on condensed milk. European 
sters and publication advertisements, 
eecially the former, suggest novel treat- 
nts. 

Contrast for heads and subheads is the 
re of one of the leading agencies. Usu- 
ay its top head is a boldface type and its 
svhead an italic. 

\n artist of long agency experience says 
it the average cost which may be 
coted safely for lettering is 10 cents 
wetter. 

From California continue to come cam- 
rigns which are a delight in their free 
«2 of hand-lettering. One campaign, of 
riny I have viewed is especially dis- 
liguished in interest. It is entirely hand- 
Itered, or at least suggests that such 
ithe case. I refer to Schilling’s Coffee 
al Tea which formerly ran across four 
cumns publishing a ‘sweeping story 
wich started from a fantastical initial 
Iter in which a coffee cup was given 
aistic wings, 

{n two column copy now running, copy 
iconfined to three sentences with no 
le indented equally, the name most 
cantly lettered, and a figure of a host- 
e bearing a cup of steaming beverage, 
ts drawn in keeping with the rest. 
Vhite space is ample. In the case of 
ij tea, the company has “Sealed HOT in 
yuum” with flowing lines to suggest 
tit idea. 

ast, but not least, the mail order man 
wh his dark, striking displays of hand- 
tering can testify that he depends upon 
lito get the reader into his thick body 
ntter. 

Much of the opportunity for increasing 
‘ taste and personality of newspaper 
avertisements for the leading 227 na- 
inal advertisers who invest $70,000,000 
1€ar in space, and for the smallest user 
9 newspaper advertising who is just 
irting in one paper, is to be found in 
tking hand-lettering talk. 


ON TO PARIS! 


Nw York Critics Leave to Attend 
International Convention 


four New York dramatic critics are 
legates to the International Convention 
» Dramatic and Musical Critics to be 
hd at the Institution Cooperation In- 
«ectuelle in Paris, May 3-8. 

(hey are: James S. Metcalf, New York 
Eening World, president of the New 
Yk organization of dramatic critics 
kown as “The First Nighters ;” Gilbert 
Cbriel, New York Sun; Edward Everett 
Figeon, New York Journal of Com- 
rr and Arthur Pollock, Brookiyn 
igle, 

’aul Genistry, president of La Critiques 
Lamatique and Musicale of Paris, ex- 
aie the invitation to the New York 
71. 


?ress Agent Rewarded By France 


“he French government through the 
Naister of Public Instruction and Beaux 
As has conferred the palm of Officer 
) Public Instruction upon Edward L. 
ays, counsel on public relations, New 
°k, for’ services’réndered to the French 
3ernment, according to announcement 
mle by the French Embassy inthe 
ited States. 


| Explosion Damages Daily’s Plant 


Jamage ‘estimited’* at “$12,000 to the 
larillo (Tex.)-i Néws-Globe plant re-! 
yea from a boiler room explosion, this| 
Vk, attributed to escaping gas. The 
Fer is using an old press that belonged| 
he Globe before its consolidation with 
"News pending repairs to damaged 
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LATSHAW NOW HEADS 
BUTTERICK COMPANY 


Former Vice-President Takes New 
Post Under Re-organization— 
Joseph Moore Is Chairman 
of Board 


Following the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Butterick 
Company, held in the Butterick Building, 
New York, Wed- 
nesday, April 21, 
announcement 
was made by G. 
W. Wilder that 
he was retiring 
from the presi- 
dency and would 
be succeeded in 
Giice Dyan Sue 
Latshaw. 

Mr. Wilder an- 
nounced that 
Joseph A. Moore 
will be chairman 


of the board of 
S. R. Latsuaw directors. Mr. 
Moore has been 


for a number of years treasurer of the 
several publishing properties of William 
Randolph Hearst, including: The Inter- 
national Magazine Corporation, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, Cosmopolitan- 
International Magazine, Harper’s Ba- 
saar, and the Star Publishing Company. 
He resigned from that group, as an- 
nounced in Epiror & PustrsHer last 
week, to purchase-a large interest in the 
Butterick Company. 

Mr. Latshaw, the newly elected presi- 
dent, has been vice-president and adver- 
tising director of the Butterick Company 
for several years. Previously, he was 
assistant advertising director of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post and Country Gentleman. 

In making this public announcement 
of the change in the direction of the 
Butterick Company, Mr. Wilder stated 
that he would continue on the board of 
directors but would relinquish active 
management of the business. The But- 
terick Company are owners of the 
Delineator, Everybody's, and Adventure 
magazines. The Delineator was founded 
in 1868, the founders being Ebenezer 
Butterick, Abner Pollard, and Jones 
Warren Wilder, father of the retiring 
president. Its original name was the 
Metropolitan Monthly, and in 1873 it was 
changed to the Delineator. It was the 
pioneer publication of service to women, 
he recalled. Among the public move- 
ments it has inaugurated are: The 
“Child Rescue’ Campaign, through which 
20,000 orphans were placed in homes; 
The Junior Red Cross, Better Homes in 
America, Adult Weight Conference, and 
the Conference on the Food Habits of 
the American People, held in Washing- 
ton last week, with the approval of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Jardine. 


E. F. Kennedy Named Editor 


Edward F. Kennedy has been promoted 
to editor of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily 
Northwestern, following the retirement of 
F. C. Walker, who had served more than 
30 years on the paper.. Other promotions 
made from within the ranks by O. J. 
Hardy, publisher, include Louis H. Torey- 
son to managing editor; L. K. Bronson to 
city editor; Aaron Mace, assistant city 
editor. 


Retired Canadian Publisher Dead 


William E. Smallfield, for: many years 
editor and--publisher -of the Renfrew 
(Ont.) Mercury, and a past president of 
the Canadian Press Association, died at 
Guelph, Ont,,,on April 21, 


New Daily. in Montana 


The Glendive .(Mont.) Evening Free- 
Lance. is, scheduled;:to start..publication 
May 3, using the. Associated .Press re- 
port. J. R. Widmyer, previously pub- 
lisher of a weekly in Glendive, is pub 
lisher of the new daily. 


Editor & Publisher for May 1, 1926 
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- after all, a publisher's checking proof 
problem is so closely tied up with the problem that 
confronts the agency that he has no choice but to 
consider every phase when trying to find his own 
solution—and if he does that, then he will surely 
want to investigate the solution we offer. 


The Agency Appeal 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY, Advertising 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


DETROIT 
March 29th, 1926 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc., 
79 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We have found your checking service a great help and know 
that if we could receive tear sheets from all publications 
thru your service a great problem in our Checking Depart- 
ment would be solved. 


It is our desire to make publishers see this point as it not 
only lightens our work during the rush period of each 
month when many thousands of newspaper invoices are 
received, but it insures prompt payment to publishers. 


We heartily welcome any additional publishers to your list. 
Yours very truly, 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
Signed: A. C. Schroeder 


ACS/PS. Assistant Treasurer 


THESE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS RESPOND 
(A pril acceptances to our Complete Checking Proof Service) 


OD LCtOR via VVLISC oem hod: Post Crescent 
Battle Creek, Mich... Enquirer-News 
GLO LVS Gaba) onus Ai tee Se News 
Decatvires | (een. aida seat g Review 


Dubuque, Iowa... .Telegraph-Herald 
Fau Claire, Wisc... Leader-Telegram 


| SIGs ed AN RI Pe a he Courier-News 
Grand tkapidsyelVitchieis fice Press 
Green Bay, "Wisc... kt: Press Gazette 
Jackson. NWlichses..... Citizen-Patriot 
KevlaniaZoOmViTCiis «aig herlicl, Gazette 
Lancaster, Ohio........Daily Gazette 
Madison,= Wises... 02's: State Journal 


Milwaukee, Wisc....Wisconsin News 
Muskegon, Mich...........Chronicle 


INertolk@Nebrawgs sac) Daily News 
GULIAC SIVILGH. ok. at mee By Press 
Port Huron, Mich.....’TTimes Herald 
DM OSE Dil UO aan ct., News Press 
SUDEEION EVV ISCiat . wanic.cwn. Telegram 
OIC Ose LID cae. valet, News-Bee 
WY telitame tans Ba 5. dt. et aatt Eagle 


538 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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MANY SOCIAL EVENTS 
FOR JOURNALISM WEEK 


Receptions, Dinners and Dances Ar- 
ranged For Annual University of 
Missouri Event—Several Groups 
to Come On Campus 


A series of receptions, dinners and 
dances for visiting journalists and alumni 
will form a part of the elaborate social 
program arranged in connection with the 
annual Journalism Week at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, May 10 to 15. 

A special feature of this year’s pro- 
gram will be “Alumni Day,’ May 13, 
when an oil painting of Dean Walter 
Williams will be presented by journalism 
alumni and members of the senior class 
to the School of Journalism. ‘The por- 
trait was made by Charles F. Galt, St. 
Louis artist. 

Mrs. W. C. Curtis of Columbia will 
open the social program Sunday night, 
May 9, before journalism week begins, 
with a reception at her home for the 
members of the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 
On Monday the annual Guild dinner will 
be a social feature of the program ot 
Missouri Writers’ Guild Day. 

Dean Walter Williams will preside 
Tuesday, which will be “General Fea- 
tures Day.” At the close of the evening 
session Sigma Delta Chi, men’s profes- 
sional journalism fraternity, and Theta 
Sigma Phi, a similar organization for 
women, will hold a reception for all 
Journalism Week visitors. 

Wednesday's program will be devoted 
to the Missouri Press. Association. E. H. 
Winter, editor of the Warrenton Banner, 
and president of the association, will pre- 
side. At Fulton, Mo., near Columbia, 
Ovid Bell, publisher of the fulton 
Gazette, will be host at the annual din- 
ner of the Past Presidents’ Association of 
the Missouri Press Association. At Co- 
lumbia, there will be a dinner for mem- 
bers of Kappa Tau Alpha, honorary 
journalism fraternity. After the evening 
sessions, Alpha Delta Sigma, advertising 
fraternity and Gamma Alpha Chi, adver- 
tising sorority, will hold a reception for 
all Journalism Week visitors. 

Rex B. Magee, president of the Mis- 
souri Journalism Alumni Association, will 
be in charge of “Journalism Alumni 
Day” sessions Thursday. The day’s pro- 
gram includes group breakfast meetings 
in honor of visiting alumni, a reunion 
of the 1916 journalism class, a compli- 
mentary luncheon by the Columbia Com- 
mercial Club for all out-of-town guests, 
the annual dinner of the Journalism 
Alumni Association, and a dinner of the 
Missouri Associated Dailies, organized 
during the past year. Local alumni will 
be hosts in the evening at a dance and 
reception for all Journalism Week 
visitors. 

The annual Journalism Week banquet 
Friday night will be the social feature of 
the entire week. This will also be Mis- 
souri Press Association Day. 


WILLIAMS APPOINTS 


Names Additional Latin-American Vice- 
Presidents of World Press Congress 


Dr. Walter Williams, president of the 
Press Congress of the World, and Dean 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Oscar Rodriquez da Costa, direc- 
tor of the Jornal do Commercio, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Felix Pacheco, of the Bra- 
zilian Press Association, as vice-presi- 
dents of the Press Congress for Brazil, 
and Rafael Huete, of Diario de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, and Otilio Ulate, of La 
Tribuna, San Jose, as vice-presidents for 
Costa Rica. 

President Williams also announced the 
selection of James Wright Brown, Jr., of 
Eprtor & PusiisHer, New York City, as 
official reporter to assist him in compil- 
ing the history of the Congress sessions 
to be held at Geneva and Lausanne, 
Switzerland, September 14-18. 

Several of the South American pub- 
lishers who were in the city last week 
-nnounced their intention of attending the 
[-o:s Congress. They will come to New 


Editor 


York, August 31, and join the delegates 
from Mexico, Canada, Hawaii and the 
United States in the sight-seeing and 
entertainment, previous to sailing on the 
S. S. Carmania, September 4, for Geneva. 


Dailies Aid Scholastic Contest 


Six hundred dollars in cash prizes, 
given by Kansas newspapers and A. A. 
Hyde, of Wichita, were to be awarded 
May 1 in the annual scholastic contest 
of Kansas high schools by the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. Papers 
co-operating in the prize fund are: 
Kansas City Star, Topeka Daily Capital, 
Emporia Daily Gazette and the Fort 
Scott Tribune-M onitor. 


BUCKEYE CIRCULATORS 
MEET AT COLUMBUS 


Round Table Discussions Supplant 
Formal Addresses at Ninth 
Annual Convention—Forty 


Managers Present 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


CotumsBus, O., April 28—More than 
40 members of the Ohio Circulation 
Managers’ Association participated in 
round table discussions on a dozen sub- 
jects directly related to circulation prob- 
lems of daily newspapers at their ninth 
annual convention at the Chittenden 
Hotel, Columbus, Wednesday. Among 
the subjects discussed were: “How 
Would You Build Circulation Without 
Use of Premiums?”; “What Advantage 
the Office Owned Routes Have Over 
Independent in Smaller Cities?”; “Ad- 
vantages or Disadvantages of Travel 
Accident Insurance?”; “What Way Has 
a Small Town Paper to Protect Itself 
From Metropolitan Papers?”; “What 
Is Your Plan of Getting Co-operation 
From the Rest of the Employes of Your 
Publication?”; “Stunt Letters You Put 
Out and What Returns Obtained?” 

J. Omansky, circulation manager, 
Cleveland Times, spoke on the relation 
of the circulation manager to the pub- 
lisher and how he can further his in- 
terests. Bus transportation problems 
encountered by circulation departments 
were discussed by James P. Dugan, act- 
ing secretary, Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

A majority of newspapers in larger 
cities and some of the smaller cities of 
the state were represented at the meet- 
ing. Officers of the Association are: 
T. S. Morehead, Cambridge Jeffersonian, 
president; Thomas J. Dowling, Cleveland 
Press, vice-president; C. L. Sink, Zanes- 
ville Signal and Times-Recorder, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Former Newsboy Buys Building 


Abraham M. Liebling, publisher of the 
Chicago Jewish Press, who began his 
eareer as a newsboy, this week paid 
$412,500 for the office building which 
towered above his old newsstand. The 
purchase was made, he said, to “gratify 
a sentiment.” Mr. Liebling sold Chicago 
papers 26 years ago. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Wooster, Ohio, Daily Record 


Says— 


“Our | DUPLEX®,, DUBULAR 


press is giving us fine satisfaction. 
We are proud of tt.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


a 
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R. PULITZER TO HUNT 
BIG GAME IN AFRICA 


Editor of the New York World Will Sail 
May 8 for Five Months’ Trip with 
Paul Dougherty, Artist—To Ar- 
rive in Mombasa, June 10 


Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New 
York |Vorld, has taken up the favorite 
sport of the Roosevelts. On May 8, 
he will sail from 
New York with 
Paul Dougherty, 
artist, to hunt 
big game in Brit- 
ish East Africa 
with guns, movie 
cameras. and 
paint boxes. He 
will be away five 
months, 

Mr. Pulitzer 
will visit his 
mother, Mrs. 
Joseph Pulitzer, 
FOrn a week wait 
Marseilles before 
sailing with Mr. 
Dougherty for Mombasa on May 22. 
They expect to arrive at Mombasa on 
June 10, when they will be met by A. 
S. Klein, their guide, with forty or fifty 
carriers for the trip into the interior. 

Klein will have a large movie camera 
with which he has made several films 
of big game in Africa. Mr. Pulitzer 
will carry a smaller machine and Mr. 
Dougherty will have brushes, paints and 
canvases on which he will depict scenes 
and life in the bush. 

Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Dougherty and the 
guide will be the only white men in 
the party. They expect to remain in 
Africa for ten weeks and to return to 
New York September 24. 

Mr. Dougherty’s work is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
3rooklyn Institute Museum, the Cor- 


RALPH PULITZER 


coran and National Galleries in Wash- 


‘ 


ington, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
and in museums at St. Louis, Chicago 
Minneapolis, Omaha and other cities’ 
He won the Inness Gold Medal in 1913) 
the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal in 1915) 
the Carnegie Prize in the same year an| 
the Chief Altman Prize at the Nationa’ 
Academy in 1918, besides other award; 
in previous years. He has specialized ij 
landscapes and seascapes, choosing hi) 
subjects throughout the world. | 


Daily Promoting Flower Gardens | 


The Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazeti| 
and Telegraph recently launched 
“garden in every back yard” projec; 
giving away 7,500 packages of speciall 
packed flower seeds to residents. Th 
plan includes a grand prize for the bes 
garden grown with the newspaper seed 
as a foundation. Seeds were given 0 
coupon, either by mail or in person. 


Landsman Handling Nassau Accoun| 


The advertising account of the Hot) 
Nassau, Long Beach, Long Island, | 
being handled by Benjamin Landsmaj 
1440 Broadway instead of by Alfred 
Silberstein, Inc., 118 W. 32nd street, ; 
reported by Eprror & PUBLISHER recent! 
following receipt of an announceme 
from Mr. Silberstein. 


Dimon Resigns in Tulsa | 
William B. Dimon, for the past ty 
years business manager of the Tul, 
(Okla.) Tribune, has resigned on a 
count of ill health. Mr. Dimon has be 
seriously ill for the past two years. J.’ 
Cargile, treasurer of the Tribune Pu 
lishing Company, succeeds him as bus 
ness manager. 


Daily Adds Merchandising Paper 


The Honolulu Star Bulletin hi 
launched the first issue of a month 
merchandising paper, The Merchandisi 
James H. Coke is editor. 


A. SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 


ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their respective fields and thereby afford 
a single source of information and service for those interested in 
international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 


PullPage eto. wnen 
Half Page . 
Quarter Page .. 


eee cease 


. .$280.00 per insertion 
weeeeeeeee 145.00 per insertion 


82.50 per insertion 


You are cordially invited to communicate with Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING WoRLD. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to 
deliver their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of 
whom are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephones : 
Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054-3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 


Advertising World 


14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


, Cable Address: ae 
ECOPUBLISH, RAND, LONDON 


\ CONCRETE and glass press box 


was used for the first time on the 
ccasion of the Kansas Relays at the 
iniversity of Kansas recently. The 
Box” is 11 by 96 feet in size, with six 
penings 16 feet in the clear, and perched 
: the top of the west unit of the Uni- 
ersity Memorial Stadium. From the 
“ess box, an unobstructed view of the 
qatter mile track, 220-yard  straight- 
way and all field events is obtainable, 
jd, in event of rain or high wind in the 
ring, or cold at the football season 
ass windows may be closed. 
A glass partition is yet to be installed 
one end to provide a booth for the 
dio announcer. 


REAL COMFORT FOR SPORTS WRITERS IN 
U. OF KANSAS’ ENCLOSED PRESS BOX 


Editor 


Army field phones are installed on the 
field and the results of the various events 
of a'track meet telephoned to the press 
box, mimeographed, and distributed to the 
reporters, who use the “summary” thus 
supplied in connection with their own 
descriptive stories, 

At the relays, Dr. F. C. Allen, director 
of athletics, started the practice of serving 
sandwiches and hot coftee to the working 
hewspaper men. Fielding H. Yost of 
Michigan, referee of the relays; Gover- 
nor Ben Paulen, Chancellor Lindley and 
others took occasion to visit the press 
box while the refreshments were being 
served, 


ARM CIRCULATION IS 
ADVERTISER’S TOPIC 


4N.A. to Probe Country Field at Semi- 
Annual Convention in Chicago, 
May 10-12—Marco Morrow 
and Brundidge to Speak 


i 
{ 


t 
A “Farm Paper Circulation Clinic,” 
der the chairmanship of O. C. Harn, 
évertising manager of the National 
lad Company, will be a feature of the 
Smi-annual convention of the Associa- 
tn of National Advertisers to be held 
éthe Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
lay 10-12, according to an announce- 
Unt made this week by Robert K. 
avatt, association secretary. 
speakers at the clinic will be Marco 
row, assistant publisher of the 
(pper Publications, Horace C. Klein, 
tblisher of the St.Paul Farmer, and 
E T. Hall, vice-president of the Ralston 
Irina Company, and association presi- 
cht. They will talk on the subject, 
ireulation Methods in the Farm Field.” 
jm holding the clinic, the A.N.A. is 
citinuing an idea originated at the last 
‘\ai-annual convention held at Atlantic 
Y, when circulation methods of the 
Mgazines were discussed in detail. The 
avertisers are seeking to learn the class 
readers reached by their copy. 
‘At the semi-annual dinner of the asso- 
ton on May 11, Clarence. Darrow, 
hed lawyer, and Harry T. Brundidge, 
Louis Star, will probably be the 
‘lakers. Mr. Darrow has tentatively 
Mepted the association’s invitation to 
‘ver the principal banquet address. 
Bindidge gained fame as the reporter 
") exposed the medical “diploma mills.” 
ther sneakers at the convention will 
4 A. W. Shaw, president of the A. W. 


Shaw Company, Chicago, on “The Ad- 
vertising Department; Its Place in 
Business Organization”; Kenyon Steven- 
son, Armstrong Cork Company, on 
“Organizing to Get Things Done in the 
Advertising Department”; H. G. Weaver, 
assistant to the director, sales section, 
advisory staff, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, on “Laying the Foundations of an 
Advertising Campaign.” 

W. S. Lockwood, advertising manager, 
Johns-Manville, Inc., “The Organization 
of an Advertising Department for Pro- 
duction”; Everett R. Smith, advertising 
manager, Fuller Brush Company, “How 
We Sell Advertising Co-Operation to 
Our Salesmen”’; W. K. Towers, adver- 
tising manager, Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company, “How We Sell Our Distribu- 
tors on Advertising Co-Operation”; and 
W. FF. Earls, advertising manager, 
United States Rubber Company, “The 
Records of an Advertising Department.” 

L. E. Frailey, Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, “Management of Departmental 
Personnel”; Kerwin H. Fulton, “New 
Developments in Outdoor Advertising” ; 
H. M. Bourne, advertising manager, H. 
J. Heinz Company, “Standardization of 
Process Colors”; G. Lynn Sumner, presi- 
dent, G. Lynn Sumner Company, “‘Is the 
Advertising Dollar Increasing in Effec- 
tiveness”; Harry R. Wellman, professor 
of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College, “Wastes in Advertising”; 
and V. C. Cutts, advertising manager, 
H. W. Gossard Company, “Some Things 
We Can Learn From the Department 
Store Advertising Manager.” 


Paper Company Seeking Site 


The Thunder Bay Paper Company is 
negotiating for a new site in Port 
Arthur, Ont., so that they may build 
a larger newsprint mill than was at first 
intended. 
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SEATTLE 


Has Turned to Its 
MORNING Paper! 


Publishers’ Official Government Statements, just is- 
sued and covering six months’ period ending March 
31, 1926, compared with the six months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, reveal the interesting information 
that the Post-Intelligencer leads all Seattle newspa- 
pers in Week-Day Circulation and has materially 
increased its Sunday supremacy! Here are the of- 
ficial figures which prove conclusively that the Post- 
Intelligencer is Today—and will be Tomorrow—the 
best advertising investment in this most prosperous 
Northwest community! 


Week-Day Circulation: 


* 83,454 


Post-Intelligencer . 
Dardpistimin’ Yi slst) sy G2 8A] 
Paimies 9s 20 eb as OR G6 87 


Post-Intelligencer Week-Day GAIN—9,116 
Star Week-Day . . GAIN—1,310 
Times Week-Day . LOSS—1,459 


kOe 610 witeLels Js 


Sunday Circulation: 


Post-Intelligencer . *147,531 
Times eres ien 2) 103:440 


Sunday GAIN—11,892 
559 


Post-Intelligencer 
LimestSunday e)ia ee. on: Gain— 


Some Very Pertinent FACTS: 


In just one year—April, 1925, to April, 1926—the 
“P.-I.” made a record-breaking GAIN of 15,096! 
70% of this GAIN is within Seattle’s City Limits! 
The six months’ period ending March 381, 1926, shows 
a week-day average GAIN of 9,116! 

And 80% of this is within Seattle’s City Limits! 
January 1, 1926, to April 15, 1926, “P.-I.” CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING showed a phenomenal GAIN of over 
50,000 lines—by far the largest GAIN of ANY Seattle 
newspaper! 

DISPLAY ADVERTISING: for this same period 
GAINED 23,287 inches (326,018 lines) over the same 
three-and-a-half months’ period last year! 


*Three months’ statements (January-March, 1926, in- 
clusive) to the Audit Bureau of Circulations covering Seattle 
Newspapers will be issued very soon. For later detailed in- 
formation check these reports. 


Camere PAY 
Seattle os 
BR TIPIBABER 


Len any 


Seattle’s Only Morning Newspaper 


FIRST in CIRCULATION! 


W. H. WILSON, 
915 Hearst Building, 
Chicago 


WwW. W. CHEW, 
285 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
T. C, HOF FMEYER, 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
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PRIVILEGE LAW CITED 
BY LIBEL LAWYER 


Harold Cross Explains Rule to New 
York Herald Tribune Staff—Filing 
of Pleading Does Not Constitute 
Judicial Proceeding 


Libel dangers that lie in the report 
of a pleading not submitted to the court 
were outlined this week by_ Harold 
Cross, of the firm of Sackett, Chapman, 
Brown & Cross, attorneys for the New 
Vork Herald Tribune. The outline a 
response to an inquiry from Julian S. 
Mason, managing editor, was posted on 
the editorial room bulletin board for the 
benefit of the Herald Tribune staff. The 
letter follows: 

“Dear Mr. Mason: 

“Since several cases have arisen 
recently involving the extent of the 
privilege to report judicial proceedings, 
a letter on the subject may be useful 
for the guidance of the staff. 

“The statute involved (Civil Practice 
Act, Par. 337) reads: 

“An action, civil or criminal, cannot 
be maintained against a reporter, editor, 
publisher, or proprietor of a newspaper, 
for the publication therein of a fair and 
true report of any judicial, legislative 
or other public and official proceedings, 
without proving actual malice in making 
the report. 

“This section does not apply to a 
libel contained in the heading of the 
report; or in any other matter added by 
any person concerned in the publication ; 
or in the report of anything said or done 
at the time and place of the public and 
official proceedings which was not a part 
there.’ 

“Tt is now the law of this state 
(Williams v. New York Herald, 165. 
App. Div. 529) that ‘the mere filing of 
a pleading, without any submission to 
the Court, or a judicial action taken 
thereon, does not constitute such a judi- 
cial proceeding as will give rise to a 
privilege to a newspaper to publish its 
contents.’ 

“Tn that case, the pleading reported, 
though filed, had not been served and the 
action in which the pleading was entitled 
had not been commenced by the service 
of the summons. 

“Whether a pleading or other paper 
which has been served in an action which 
has been commenced may be reported 
under protection of privilege in advance 
of submission thereof to the Court, or 
of judicial action thereon, has not been 
decided in this State. While we contend 
that the privilege applies to such a re- 
port, we are bound, in the absence of 
a decision in this State, to point out that 
there are contrary decisions in other 
States, that the trend of judicial utter- 
ance is to the contrary and that there 
is at least a responsible possibility that 
our courts will hold the contrary. 
Though we think it should. be, we can- 
not advise that such a report is privi- 
leged. 

“Therefore, the staff, before reporting 
a filed paper which has not been acted 
upon by the Court, should at least ascer- 
tain whether such paper has been filed 
and whether the action in which it is 
entitled has been commenced and, in 
addition, should understand that even if 
such paper has been served in a pending 
action, a report published in advance of 
judicial action thereon may not be 
privileged.” 


Vee Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 5,015 Daily Average 


Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 Daily. Six 
Months Ending March 381, 1926, 182,313 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 5,015. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
@. Logan Payne Co,, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
Worth Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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RALEIGH TO ADVERTISE 


Newspapers to Get $4,500 of $10,000 
Chamber of Commerce Fund 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a budget of $10,000 
to be devoted to advertising the city. It 
acted on the recommendation of John 
A. Park, publisher of the Raleigh Times, 
who recently made a trip to Florida and 
Western North Carolina to investigate 
the methods of advertising cities there. 

Of the $10,000 appropriation, $2,500 
will be spent in Northern newspapers, 
$2,000 in Florida newspapers, $200 for 
golf club hangers, $1,500 on new Raleigh 
booklets, $1,000 on an information booth 
in the city, $2,500 for signs, and $300 


for advertising in tourist magazines. 


Michigan Daily Absorbs Weekly 


The Owosso (Mich.) Times, weekly, 
founded in 1879 by the late L. E. Gould 
and published for many years by E. O. 
Dewey and later by George M. Dewey, 
has been purchased by the Owosso Argus 
Press, a daily. Publication of the Times 
was suspended with this week’s issue. 
S. W. Garnett has published the Times 
for the past three years. 


Rood Joins Oklahoma City News 
L. L. Rood of Allied Newspapers, 


Inc. has become business manager of 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) News, 
Scripps-Howard paper, succeeding Mau- 
rice L. Crowther who resigned to become 
New York advertising representative of 
the Capper farm publications. Ruod has 
been attached to the Cleveland office of 
Allied Newspapers. 


Porter Joins Atlanta Constitution 


Herbert Porter for the past six years 
advertising director of the Atlanta Georg- 
jan this week was named advertising 
director of the Atlanta Constitution by 
Clark Howell, Jr., business manager. Be- 
fore joining the Georgian, Porter was 
with the Birmingham News. At one 
time he was assistant advertising man- 
ager. 


W. R. Wright Joins Knight 


William R. Wright, formerly director 
of advertising of the Baltimore Amert- 
can, and for several years associated with 
Prudden King & Prudden, Inc., New 
York City, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the Emerson B. Knight, Inc., 
newspaper development organization, In- 
dianapolis. 


News Man Takes Political Job 


Thomas Carens, who for the past few 
years political writer on the Boston 
Herald, this week was appointed a mem- 
ber of the secretarial force of Senator 
William M. Butler of Massachusetts. He 
assumed his duties in Washington at 
once. 


A paper is 2 


with the people 


The public decides the progress of a 
newspaper. 

The continuous rising circulation _ of 
the New York Evening Graphic vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of this 
newspaper as a medium of unusual 
reader interest. 


Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 
the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With a constantly increasing circula- 
tion, plus a constant growth in adver- 
tising lineage, the New York Evening 
Graphic offers the advertiser an ex- 
tremely profitable opportunity. 


EVENING GrapniC 


Published by BERNARR MACFADDEN 
H, A, AHERN, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York Oity 


JAPANESE ESTABLISH 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Eight Newspapers Join in Forming Non- 
Profit Making Mutual News As- 
sociation—Kokusai Service Is 


Dissolved 


Representatives of the largest Jap- 
anese newspapers met in Tokio, April 
26, and established a new non-profit 
making mutual news association similar 
to the Associated Press in America. At 
the same time dissolution of Kokusai, 
Japan’s national news agency, was an- 
nounced. 

The Japanese name of the new_asso- 
ciation is the Nippon Shimbun Rengo, 
which, translated into English, is “The 
Associated Press of Japan.’ Eight 
newspapers, having 75 per cent of the 
total newspaper circulation of Japan, 
compose the charter membership. They 


‘are the Asahi, Nichi-Nichi, Hochi, Jij1, 


Kokumin and Chugai Shogyo of Tokio 


‘and the Asahi and Mainicht of Osaka. 


Yukichi Iwanaga, who has been man- 


-aging director of Kokusai, was elected 


to a similar position in the new organ- 
ization. 

The new news service was hailed as, 
a great step in congratulatory messages 
cabled by Frank B. Noyes, president, 
and Kent Cooper, general manager, of 
the Associated Press. 

“We are highly gratified at the forma- 
tion of Rengo along the lines which made 
the Associated Press’s initial co-opera- 
tive effort so successful,” Mr. Noyes 
cabled. “On behalf of the Associated 
Press and its members, I congratulate 
the organizers of Rengo, and extend best 
wishes for every sticcess.” 

Mr. Cooper cabled: ‘The Associated 
Press of America welcomes the Asso- 


yom 


the 


MODEL 26 


“work:is done quickly 
and easily” 


———_e——_ 


“The Model 26 Linotype has 
been in use in our shop since July 
1, 1925, and has given perfect 
service all the time.” 

“Quick change magazines give 
us access to seven different faces of 
type. These faces can all be set on 
one slug and distributed simul- 
taneously. The multiple distribu- 
tor has given 100 per cent per- 
formance, often running for days 
without a stop during working 
hours.” 

“With our Model 26 we com- 
pose advertisements, high grade 
job work and much straight com- 
position. The work is done quickly 
and easily, and the results are 
artistic.” 

“In combination with our Model 
14, we consider our composing- 
room on a par with other shops 
having several machines of other 
models. We are issuing several 
weekly and monthly periodicals 
that have been highly complimented 
that are composed entirely on these 
two machines without a line of 
hand set type. 

“The Model 26 is the most hu- 
man machine we ever worked with, 
and we can recommend it as a com- 
fort beyond words, in any shop.” 


The Carthage Republican 
Carthage, Ill. 


~~ LINOTYPE ~«: 


ciated Press of Japan into the fraternity » 
of co-operative news associations. Heart- 
iest congratulations.” 

The new association was the idea of. 
Yukichi Iwanaga, formerly managing 
director of the Kokusai News Agency. | 
F. Douglas Williams, New York repré- 
sentative of the new association, which 
is located at 383 Madison avenue, said | 
yesterday that it had long been the am- 
bition of Mr. Iwanaga to bring the 
newspapers of Japan into an association | 
which would undertake for them the col- | 
lection, supplying and distribution of 
world and local news. 

Mr. Williams said that the eight 
newspapers which are charter members 
of the Rengo represent more. than 75 
per cent of the entire newspaper cir- 
culation of Japan. : 


U.P. Boston Office Moved 


The New England bureau of the United | 
Press Associations recently moved from 
its former quarters at 309 Washington 
street, Boston, to 262 Washington street, 
the old Boston Journal building. 


New Jersey 
Is Divided in Two— 


We are content with the 


Southern Half 


Camden Courier 
and the 


Morning Post 
60,000 Circulation 


Combination Rates 


National Representatives 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


Luck can’t take the 
place of navigation— 
for a ship any more 
than for a_ classified 
medium. 


e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County's 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
f 
Mount ‘Werte 
THE STANDARD STAR — 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Mexriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Editor 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Athur E. Hobbs Elected Vice-President of Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc.—Lyon Agency Moves to New Quarters—Agency Men 
Going to Europe—Hevner Joins Street & Finney 


ee essnnennssestsniasmsesnnt: | 


THUR E. HOBBS, managing di- 
--ector of the Springfield office of 
eCharles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
uelected vice-president of the agency 
4e annual meeting held April 15. 


fon Advertising Agency, New York 

moved its New York offices from 
e Times Building to 270 Madison 
e1e. 


E Wesley Hevner, formerly with S. B. 
} W. Fleisher, Inc., yarn manufactur- 
s, Philadelphia, has joined the staff 
treet & Finney, Inc., New York, as 
resident and account executive. 


Jin F. Hall, former newspaper man, 
sopened offices in the Professional 
ling, Los Angeles, where he will con- 
ca general advertising and publicity 
$ ess. 


frmal opening of new offices of: the 
4 I. Majewski Advertising System, 
« Palm Beach, Fla., is scheduled for 
B15. 

\:Kenna-Muller, Brooklyn advertis- 
xgency, on April 26, moved from 186 
remon street, Brooklyn to the Temple 
Building, 44 Court street. 


Vilter S. Brown has joined the staff 

e John S. King Company, Inc., as 
yiction secretary. Mr. Brown was 
merly assistant advertising manager 
1e Billings-Chapin Company, paint 
ufacturers, of Cleveland. 


Te Pitluk Advertising Company of 
nAntonio has opened an agency office 
110 Post-Dispatch building, Houston. 
icHouston office is in charge of Jay 
kinner, who for four years has been 
ilvertising counsellor and copy writer 
‘ouston. 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Doremus & Co., advertising agency, 
has opened offices in Los Angeles. The 
pombe was founded in New York 
by C. W. Barron, more than 20 years 
ago, and has offices in Chicago and Bos- 
ton, in addition to the new office. C. W. 
Barron, president, is president of Dow 
Jones fs Co., publishers of the Wall 
Street Journal. He also owns the Bos- 
ton News Bureau, Philadelphia News 
Bureau and Barron’s Weekly. 


Standings in the Aaveriene Agency 
Baseball League, New York, were un- 
changed as the result of the second day’s 
play, April 24. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
de feated the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc.,.7—2. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., came out on the long end of the 
14—6 score in their game with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. The H. K. 
McCann Company beat Frank Seaman, 
Inc., 4—2, and Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
won from Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
11—9. All four winners are tied at 1000 
and the losers at 0. 

The series will consist of seven games, 
ending June 5. The Walker Engraving 
Company will award a trophy—a silver 
cylinder on which appears the figure of 
a gold baseball player—to the winning 
team, and A. G. Spalding & Bros., a 
large silver baseball to the runners up. 
Awards will also be made to all mem- 
bers of the winning team, to the most 
valuable all-round player, and for the 
man who will also be given the title 
“Advertising’s Babe Ruth.” 


Agency executives sailing for Europe 
this week from New York included: Fred- 
erick E. Richards, secretary of the An- 
drew Cone General Advertising Agency; 
Harry Dwight Smith, president of Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland, and Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, president of Calkins & Holden, 
Ine. 


mith Typewriter Firm Starts Newspaper Campaign—RMaltmolak to 
Be Promoted in Dailies—Colgate & Co. Appoints George 
Batten Company to Handle 1927 Campaign 


c. SMITH & SONS, manufacturers 
*f typewriters, this orecke started a 
‘ial newspaper campaign to run 
cgh the spring and fall, with a lapse 
rig the summer. The copy, designed 
aeal to business executives, was pre- 
~ by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
v York, agency handling the account. 


J:lared as preliminary to a national 
mign in the newspapers, a test drive 
41g conducted in dailies by the Dern 
nany, Colorado Springs, Col., for its 
dst, “Tenmor- Derngood Coffee. ” The 
“tising agency in charge is the Hath- 
a Advertising Service, Colorado 
rigs. 


P: 1927 advertising of Colgate & Co., 
lie handled by George Batten Com- 
iN Inc., New York. This company is 
ely directing the advertising of Col- 
€ Rapid Shave Cream, but will, here- 
© also prepare and place the adver- 
nN of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
> Cashmere Bouguet soap, and other 
iste lines. 


“nges have recently been made in the 
nand the personnel of the company 
nfacturing Armour’s Oats, an ac- 
ti handled by the Mitchell- Faust Ad- 
itising Company, Chicago. The 
€ manufacturing division of the Ar- 
Grain Company is now a separate 
Pration named Mapl-Flake Mills, 
-(cq.), 208 South La Salle street, 
(zo. George E. Marcy, formerly 
Sent of the company, has retired 
Mactive executive participation and 


is chairman of the board of directors. 
Matters relating to advertising are in 
charge of J. A. Mander, vice-president of 
the company. 


A newspaper campaign is planned to 
promote “maltmolak,’ product of the 
Marshak Maltmolak Company, Brooklyn. 
The schedule is being drawn up by 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York. 


Salt Lake City will use 22 metropolitan 
newspapers this year in its community 
advertising campaign. The money to 
finance the drive was raised. last year. 
About $70,000 was collected. General 
chairman of the campaign is Gov. George 
H.* Deen. 


Sid Grauman, Hollywood theater owner, 
announced this week the organization of 
a $20,000,000 concern to operate theaters 
in 22 cities with a population of more 
than 500,000. 


Newspapers are to be included in a co- 
operative advertising campaign to be con- 
ducted by the Irish and Scottish Linen 
Damask Guild, Inc., an organization re- 
cently formed in New York. Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed ad- 
vertising counsel. 


Collin A. Campbell, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the Marmon Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis, has joined the 
Stutz Motor Car Company of America, 
Inc., as sales development manager. 
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Advertise 


to the Hoosiers— 
through this group of 


newspapers ei 6,56 


The people of Indiana are interested in politics and 
world events. They follow the news carefully. 
Hoosiers are known for the great interest they 
show in their community, state and nation. 


The daily papers serve as their guide and you can 
reach them in no better way than through the 
daily press. 


When you are ready to plan your advertising 
campaign, let these papers show you the market 
possibilities of Indiana for your goods. 


They have the facts for you to go by—facts that 
will show you the stability of Indiana’s business. 


Rate for 

Circulation 5000 lines 
4,912 
4,681 
3,194 
35,247 
28,468 
42,168 
15,019 
eel earl 
4,079 
128,341 


21,461 


6,726 
4,012 


25,305 


23,249 
22,254 
23,442 


1, 1925. 


**Columbus Republican 
7tConnersville News-Examiner 
+Decatur Democrat 

**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
*Gray Evening Post-Tribune 
+Hammond Times 
**Huntington Press 
+{Indianapolis News 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier. 


ftLa Porte Herald-Argus 
Shelbyville Democrat 
*South Bend News-Times 
*South Bend News-Tim 


+fSouth Bend Tribune . 
+{tTerre Haute Tribune 


*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 
+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1925. 
** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926. 
+{Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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DEPARTMENT AUTONOMY WON SUCCESS 
FOR PALO ALTO TIMES PARTNERS 


Three Men Have Followed Strict Non-Interference Policy in 
Building Strong Local Daily Within 30 Miles of 
San Francisco Metropolitan Journals 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


OR six'years three men, all graduates 
of the same university, each a part 
owner and each maintaining absolute 
autonomy in his 
department, have 
managed, edited 
and manufactured 
a daily newspaper 
without any fric- 
tion among them. 
One is a Dem- 
ocrat, the second 
a Republican and 
the third — but 
that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Each — has 
autonomy of his 
department, con- 
sequently the 
Democratic editor 
decides it shall be 
an independent newspaper. ; 

The paper is known to a comparatively 
small clientele, as newspaper circulations 
are generally computed, as the Palo Alto 
(Cal.) Daily Times. It enters 3,000 
homes within the immediate vicinity o 
Palo Alto every afternoon but Sunday. 

It gives more space to the arguments 
of the opposition on issues favored by 
the Times than 
to its friends and 
in the face of in- 
{ensive metro- 
politan opposi- 
tion originating 
in the offices of 
six great San 
Francisco dailies 
thrives and keeps 
away active local 
competition. 

But this is not 
wholly a_ story 
about a news- 
paper, but con- 
cerns primarily 
the men _ behind 
the scenes—George Morrell, manager 
and owner; Dallas E. Wood, editor and 
part owner ; and William F. Henry, fore- 
man of the mechanical department and 
part owner. 

These men have known nothing but the 
aewspaper business since all three attended 
Stanford University and prepared to be- 
come, one a teacher, the others lawyers. 


WititiamM F. HENRY 


GrorGE MorRELL 


‘ Henry studied English. He also married 


while yet a student. Necessity sent him 
in 1900 to the composing room of the 
Times, then a weekly. Since that time 
he has been identified with the publica- 
tion, through its various progressive 
stages. 

Wood studied law, gave that up in favor 
of a prune ranch and before the first 
crop had been gathered turned his 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press city circula- 
tion reaches 31,000 
more than the total 
number of families 
owning their own 
homes. 


THE DETROIT 
“FREE PRESS” 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 
i 


thoughts toward dissemination of news 
and ideas. He, too, had smelled the smell 
of printer’s ink in college, as a cor- 
respondent for nearby papers. 

Morrell, the business head of the trio, 
attended college with Wood. They be- 
came friends. He studied law to become 
a better business man. But he dabbled 
in the business end of publishing while 
learning his advanced A.B.C.’s and as a 
result was innoculated by the same germ. 

1919! H. W. Simpkins, Republican, 
and W. D. Kelly, Democrat, owned the 
Palo Alto Times. Since 1892, when first 
it was established as a weekly newspaper 
for the purpose of exchanging news be- 
tween the local community and Stanford 
University, then 
opening its doors 
for the “first 
time, it had been 
independent of 
party. In its col- 
umns any one 
with a word 
could find ex- 
pression. 

Simpkins, who 
later wrote bril- 
liant editorials 
for the now de- 
funct San Fran- 
ctsco Journal, 
published in one 
column of the 
Palo Alto Times caustic criticisms 
of the Democratic party, its policies and 
methods. And in the adjoining column 
Kelly set forth his views of the Repub- 
lican party, which, it must be recorded, 
were no less pronounced in their praise 
of all the Jeffersonians stood for. 


By 1919 the two editor-managers came 
to the crossroads. Under their administra- 
tion the enterprise had not shown a suf- 
ficient financial return and at that time 
Morrell, Wood and Henry came together 
again. 

“T propose,” said Morrell to Wood and 


Darras E. Woop 


BIROTADRUCK 


HYDRAULIC MATRICE PRESS 


Direct pressure under complete 
control. Fast, positive, non- 
vibrating, hydraulic operation. 
The New York Times uses Biro- 
tadruck Hydraulic Matrice 
Moulding Presses exclusively. 
For full information and sample 
pages address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., Inc. 


120 West 42nd Street 
New York 
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Palo Alto Times plant 


Henry, “that we purchase this paper. I 
will. run the business: office. You, Wood, 
will be editor. And you; Henry, will 
have absolute control of the mechanical 
department.” : 

The other two agreed. and forthwith 
they commenced the experiment, each 
agreed to let the others alone in their 
conduct of their respective dominions. 
Each had to stand or fall by his own 
efforts. 

And by these four principles they have 
succeeded in so pleasing all factions in 
the community that no outsider during 


these six years has received any ence 
agement from business men or readi 
when he proposed to establish a rij 
newspaper : ) 
1. The Times shall cover the lo 
news field thoroughly. (By local 
meant all that district from which | 
merchants of the city may draw trade, 
2. The Times shall go into every ho 
at least once. aig 
3. The Times shall give all facti 
an opportunity for full expression. 
4. The Times shall demonstr¢ 
through superior service, that an ad 
| 


TOs 


EDITORS 


regularly. 


subject. 


June 22nd and 23rd. 


ment sessions? 


reservations early. 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue 


ENTERPRISING 


We suggest that you make your hotel ~ 


Church advertising is virtually a new field 
for men with ideas, and new ideas on this 
phase of advertising are springing forth 


At the international advertising conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, June 19th to 24th, ad- 
vertising men, pastors and editors will meet 
in conference to discuss this very timely - 


Twenty-five or thirty competent speakers 
have already been scheduled to speak in the 
pulpits of Philadelphia churches on Sunday, 
June 20th, and the program for the depart- 
mental sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, 


Are you planning to be among those 
present at the Church Advertising Depart- 


New York, N. Y. 


cal paper would be an economic waste 
padvertisers and readers. 
if the three owners, Henry has by 
the least spectacular public role to 
| And ‘so, by first appearances, the 
for and the manager have built up the 
ar from a circulation of less than 1,000 
it only seven subscribers paid up for 
jriod longer than one month, to 3,000- 
‘subscribers with more than half paid 
)for six months or a year. 
ty executive knows that smoothness 
iperation spells away many ills. The 
elanical department of the Palo Alto 
tes has perhaps as small a labor turn- 
4 as any newspaper in the United 
s. When a linotype operator or 
Sman comes to the Times, he stays. 
hreason is simple. He is treated with 
utesy and consideration and given well 
ed, warm quarters in which to work. 
the same reason explains why the 
lirial department draws its workers 
9 the nearby university, members of 
Eup usually attracted to the cities for 
® newspaper jobs. 
isults of improvements on the paper 
gired more quickly through the ef- 
r of the editorial and business offices. 
e type is not always recognized by 
ereaders while a changed editorial 
lir becomes immediately apparent. And 
shants are quick to appreciate added 
yitising service. 
Consequently, I set down here Mor- 
i added principles, not usually formal- 
epressed, by which the paper has 
ic such a substantial growth in what 
(merally considered a “high brow” 
munity. They express a lesson which 
yqusiness man could easily apply to 
/wn affairs and any individual ‘to his 
si2ss and private life, 
‘xild on a rock,” 
(ve your customers and your friends 
rthan they expect.” : 
J; impartial and fair in all dealings.” 
tthe beginning Wood decided the 
% should be independent, and it is 
ky that. No party as such finds 
€ with it. Yet it will take a vigor- 
ystand on any worth-while issue, 
ital or otherwise. 
\hat is the news ‘policy’ of the 
ni?” T asked Wood. 
\e consider it a country paper, al- 
1 we are only 30 miles from San 
itisco and in its field,” he replied. 
(ie usually finds the news columns 
Lountry paper filled with personalities 
\itorial comment. Editorial attitudes 
eligiously kept out of the news 
1s. We confine them to the editorial 
eid all news is made impersonal. 
Cr readers are of a type that want 
ecandal, and so we try to give them 
1 news, stories of scientific advance- 
itind political news.” 
Ew have you managed to keep out 
ytition when the community has 
50 per cent in five years?” I said 
Mrrell, business manager, pointing 
tlt especially in the west the business 
Ms tend to grow faster than resi- 
1, demands. 
\ have not attempted to establish a 
Gly,” he declared, “but by giving 
if service in our different depart- 
“have caused the merchants to be 
l contented with our product. 
\advertising in one paper, they get 
€distribution in 11 towns and Cities. 
oh an arrangement with a nearby 
tT we handle local advertising for 
“iblication. This adds three com- 
lis to the advertising coverage, 
completes the entire area local 
Hats hope to reach. 


OMPLETE COVERAGE 


at one cost 


£,000 circulation—20c 
a line week-days 


Ver New Orleans 
At 
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“We have never offered special induce- 
ments to obtain new readers. Consistent 
soliciting has been the only means em- 
ployed. 

“On the advertising end, rates for con- 
tracted advertising are from 25 to 80 
per ‘cent lower than for transient adver- 
tising. Contracts are made on a six- 
months basis, one-sixth to be used each 
month and the agreements are auto- 
matically renewable unless terminated by 
the notice of either party. Thus some 
contracts continue to run for several 
times the specified original term without 
change.” 

Apportioning the advertising on a 


monthly basis assured the paper of a stab- 
ilized income during its early days and 
has proved an excellent factor in spread- 
ing the advertising evenly instead of load- 
ing the paper at the beginning or the end 
of the contract period. 

The true success of the Palo Alto 
Times is found in its service-plus policy. 
Morrell asks the advertisers to change 
their copy every day, with no additional 
expense to the advertiser, The compos- 
ing room cost runs higher, but—“we 
want changing ads in the paper as this 
is necessary to get results for the ad- 
vertiser. Results! They build their 
businesses and ours.” 
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How to Get a Job 


Nonchalance of Approach Stressed in Prof. Sim Posium’s Course 
For Neophytes—Vigorous Back-Slapping Urged 


= By ED. MEISBERGER 
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OURSE 2E-2. Curriculum in Jour- 

nalism—‘“How to Get a Job”; class 
meets every Tues., Wed. and Fri. at 10 
a. m. Prof. Sim Posium. Specifications 
—Not to be taken too seriously ; may be 
followed by course in “How To Hold 
toy? 

Following is sample of instruction 
given aspiring journalists: 

If you are indisposed you may call city 
editor of prospective newspaper by long 
distance and inquire if there is an open- 
ing. Be sure to have call charged to 
newspaper, 

If calling in person, approach city 
editor when he is rushing copy through 
for an edition. 

In event the city editor does not ob- 
serve you the instant of your arrival at 
his desk, throw one leg over the corner 
of desk and toss your hat in the copy 
basket. 

To relieve the strain of waiting, the 
prospective journalist should turn to the 
assistant city editor and remark, the 
same while pointing to the man he is 
waiting to see, “Is this guy the city edi- 
tor/p” 

Just as the city editor looks up and 
is about to speak, rush over to a far 
corner of the room and give the clasp to 
a fraternity brother you have recognized. 
City editors are strong for brotherly 
love. 

The prospective journalist then may re- 
turn to the city editor, confident the 
display of friendship with a member of 
the staff had made an impression. 

It is best to open the conversation with 
the city editor by saying, “Well, I’ve 
come up to go to work for you. 
Father wants me to take a rest trip, but 
I want to get back into the game.” 

If city editor inquires what is meant 
by “being back in the game” show him 
clippings of your correspondence to your 
home town paper. Also inform city edi- 
tor you have sent stories to leading 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


magazines. Have rejection proofs handy 
for verification. j 

Do not neglect to tell city editor of 
your social connections, family tree and 
that your father often plays poker with 
the owner of the paper. 

Much may be gained by informing 
city editor you want to start in))as 
dramatice critic or as a feature writer. 
State in no uncertain terms the salary 
you desire, threatening to go to New 
York if you are not paid sufficiently. 

If the city editor announces his pleas- 
ure of putting you on the staff, give 
him to understand you will not be able to 
report for work for several days, as you 
have theater parties and tea dansants 
dated for the interim. 

Call city editor by first name, slap him 
on the back and bid him goodday. 


Epiror & PupiisHeEr’s classified columns 
“turn the trick.” 
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Another Inter- 
type twme-saver 


Intertype 


Line Delivery 
Carriage 
The hinge (A) saves time; 


facilitates corrections in 
the assembler. 


Prevents breakage of space- 


bands. 
Improved release (B) and 
handy grip (C) are typical 
minor Intertype improve- 
ments. 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440-A Broadway, New York 


Profit-Making Features—No. 10 
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NEWSPAPER “TODAY’S BIBLE” 


Springfield Pastor Urges Daily Read- 
ing—Praises Editors 


“The newspaper is the Bible of today, 
telling of the battles of right and wrong, 
the progress of Truth and the courage 
and valor of those who love her,” said 
Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, Springfield, 
Mass., pastor, in his Sunday sermon. He 
added the injunction that a man “ought 
to read his newspaper as religiously as 
he does his Bible, to find out what has 
happened in God’s great world during the 
past 24 hours.” 

“The least useful part of the paper is 
the people’s forum,” he said. 


“There ought to be a ruling that no 
one person should send in more than one 


contribution in two weeks. 


“T never read a newspaper without 
feeling a little bit of wistfulness. It might 
do so much more for human welfare and 


“progress. The presence of a great and 


good editor in a community can work a 
social millennium, 


“This is the kind of editor who gives 
no tolerance to wrong, nor pretended ease 
to ‘the paths of waywardness, nor en- 
couragement to those who seek to evade 
the common law,” the minister con- 
cluded. 


CIRCULATIO 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


We opened 1926 with the great- 
est newspaper campaign ever 
conducted, and secured over 
$300,000 in prepaid subscriptions 
for The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
We can attain similar. success 
for you! 

THOUSANDS OF NEW, PRE- 
PAID, BONA-FIDE HOME- 
DELIVERED SUBSCRIBERS 
SECURED IN TEN WEEKS’ 

TIME 


HOLLISTERS 


irewlation Organization 


ie 


Wire or Write n~ at 717-718 Commercial 
Exchange Bldg., LOS ANGELES 


Gaining 
Circulation 
and Prestige 


The Baltimore News gained 
16,251 circulation in Feb- 
ruary over the same period 
a year ago. The Baltimore 
American. gained 10,175 
circulation during the same 
period, 


This alone is convincing 

Proof of the rapid strides 

that have been made in thia 

great market of nearly a 
million souls by the fastest 

growing newspapers in Bal- 

timore. 


Sold separately or in com- 
bination. 


THE BALTIMGRE NEWS 


ang 
Dale ee Ain 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH CO. 
Eastern Representatives 


G LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
Western Representative 


FIVE OFFERS OF AID REACH 
VANDERBILT 


(Continued from page 5) 


the number of stockholders has been re- 
duced to 5,000 and the experts placed in 
charge of the reorganization report that 
with $300,000 the three newspapers can 
in six months be put on a paying basis 
with flowing profits and vastly increased 
circulation. 

“Clarence Darrow and I, representing 
Mr. Vanderbilt, have been carefully 
studying all the circumstances of this 
situation and we feel it would be little 
short of tragic not to be able ‘to meet 
this financial exigency. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt, with splendid ideals 
and courage, has not been happy merely 
to live off the income of a vast family 
fortune, but has gone out to help create 
something splendid and progressive in 
the field of journalism, A young man 
of wealth who turns from a parasitic 
life to make a contribution to sound 
public opinion and citizenship should 
receive generous approval. Z 

“Mr. Vanderbilt has received no profits 
from his newspapers, and even his salary 
has for many months past been used to 
meet corporation obligations and  ex- 
penses. At serious costs to his health he 
has made and will make every effort to 
preserve his newspaper chain and save 
his stockholders’ investment. No more 
gallant effort has ever come within my 
professional experience. 

“This unusual announcement of the 
above emergency has seemed necessary 
because of the unexpected urgency of the 
situation. 

‘Dudley Field Malone.” 

To the reporters, young Vanderbilt 
and his lawyer, Mr. Malone, appeared 
“brimming with optimism.” 

“Everything will come through all 
right,” both reiterated. 

The attorney explained that the method 
adopted for making the situation public 
was Mr. Vanderbilt’s own idea. Cor- 
nelius, he said, wanted to make the 
statement in this, perhaps unusual way, 
because he wanted to reach as many 
people as he possibly could. 

Mr. Vanderbilt gave the figures on 
the amount of the capital stock and told 
how it was held. 

“T started with about $115,000,” he 
said, “and last year the gross earnings 
of the three newspapers were $2,165,000. 
We expected a gross of $3,000,000 at 
the end of our fiscal year, which would 
be June 1. For the next six months, 
according to the estimates of experts, we 
face a monthly income of $165,000.” 

He was asked to tell how the $5,000,- 
000 stock which had been issued was 
divided. 

“There are about 50,000 shares of 
preferred stock which has a par of 
a share. There are about 100,000 shares 
of common stock of no par. We usually 
issued two shares of common for every 
share of preferred. No dividends have 
been paid, of course. What claim would 
the stockholders have in the event the 
$300,000 is not obtained? Well, I don’t 
know; much of the stock has changed 
hands. You see, tinder the California 
law, when stock changes hands, the sec- 
ond or later holder has no claim against 
the corporation.” 

He said experts on newspaper proper- 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely 
in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and preduction problems. 


S: Po WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street New York 
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ties, representing his family as well as 
himself, had surveyed the three news- 
papers and their plants and had reported 
that $300,000 would be needed to tide 
them over the ensuing six months, Mr. 
Vanderbilt said that if this period could 
be spanned, the income of the papers 
would enable him to continue their pub- 
lication. 

The report of the experts was de- 
livered four weeks ago. Mr. Vanderbilt 
said his father had definitely refused 
further financial aid, through demand 
notes, last Friday. He was asked 
whether the Vanderbilt, family objected 
to tabloids. 

“Tt wasn’t a question of tabloids or 
the blanket size of a newspaper,” he 
said with a laugh. “It was the family’s 
aversion to newspapers and to my par- 
ticipation therein. My family opposed 
my going into journalism. After the 
report they said they didn’t want to put 
any more money into it, but I Saice 
would stand to the last ditch.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt said he had a staff of 
1,600 on the three newspapers. The 
total of employees, he added, was 8,000, 
but this included newsboys hired to de- 
liver newspapers on routes. When he 
was asked how long the newspapers could 
carry on, if the $300,000, were not ob- 
tained, Mr. Malone interjected with a 
laugh: 

“That’s within the realm of God,” a 
statement which brought a nod from Mr. 
Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Vanderbilt said he had undergone 
fourteen operations in the last year. He 
was ill from an infected jaw at Atlanta 
last November and spent some time early 
this year at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. He attributed his ill health 
to overwork, 

“Tt is too bad that this has to come 
after fourteen operations,” he said. 


Tug Named for Ship News Man 


A large and modern tug, recently 
launched on the Willamette river, was 
christened for W. E. Mahoney, veteran 
marine editor of the Portland Oregonian. 
Joseph Supple, ship builder, named the 
vessel as a recognition of 20 years’ work 
by Mahoney in reporting ship news at 
Portland. 


To Continue ‘Getting Ahead’’ Bureau 

The Chicago Evening American has 
announced that it will continue its Get- 
ting Ahead bureau, a daily feature in 
which prominent men and women of the 
city offer advice to people, young and 
old, striving to get ahead in the world. 
A. D. Lasker, president of Lord & 
Thomas advertising agency, Charles H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, Albert M. Johnson, chatr- 
man of the board of the National Lite 
Insurance Company, T. F. Mersels, presi- 
dent, Montgomery Ward & Co. Samuel 
Insull, public utilities magnate, Dr. Anna 
Dwyer, Mrs. Ora H. Snyder, head of 
Mrs. Snyder’s candy stores, Mrs. Jacob 
Bauer, and Mrs. Mabel Reinecke, col- 
lector of internal revenue, Chicago dis- 
trict, are among the editors of the bureau. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence cEyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Il. 
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FLASHES 


Premier Briand declines to marry. He 
never should think of it until he gets a 
steady job.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Emerson’s remark about the world 
making a beaten path to a house in the 
woods where better stuff is made was 
certainly prophetic. — Florence ( Ala.) 
Herald. 

It might help some if at sixty miles 
the speedometer would bring into view 
a miniature ball and chain.—Schenectady 
Gazette. ; 


Herrin seems to stay converted only 
about long enough to clean its gun.— 
Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 


A Washington magazine has just closed 
a contest on “What is a Democrat?” 
There were 8,000 definitions—all differ- 
ent, of course.—Dallas News. 


General Andrews says embalming fluid 
is being used in the manufacture of 
present-day whisky. This, in time, should 
reduce the mortician’s art to the simple 
matter of laying the lily on the victim’s 
chest—Arkansas Gazette. 


Whatever else Gen. Smedley D. Butler 
may be, he never will be acclaimed the 
life of a party—Pzttsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


There is always a way of salvation, 
and the Charleston is doing wonders for 
muscles almost ruined by the flivver 
habit—Washington Post. 


The churches have tried about every- 
thing except swinging half-doors.—Pas- 
saic News, 


There’s always a bright side. Eventu- 
ally the franc will have nowhere to go 
but up.—Newark Ledger. 


HOW WELL ARE YOU 
“COVERED” IN 
QUEENS? 


In Queens, The ‘Home Borough” 
of New York City, the total com- 
bined circulation of the Metro- 
politan. evening newspapers is 
13,725 in the territory served by 
the Daily Star. 

The circulation of The Daily 
Star, the dominant newspaper of 
Queens, was 22,115 (circulation 
statement March 31, 1926.) 

Are you satisfied to touch only 
the high spots here and there, or 
do you want real coverage in the 
Borough of Homes? 


Can You Afford to Leave 
THE DAILY STAR Off 
Your List? 


Publication Office: Star Square, Long 
Island City, Borough of Queens, 
New York City. 


creating 
Impression! 


nearly half the 2013 
national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 


used it exclusively. 


Ohé j e 
Plain Pealer 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E, 42d St. 360 N. Mich, Ave, 
New York Chicago 


With girls making 99 out of a poss 
100 bull’s-eyes, putting the shot 30 


and doing the 100-yard dash in 11 


onds, there won’t be much chance 
a man after a while either to duck; 
run.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It is said that 150,000 boys will gré| 
ate from American high schools | 
summer. They will have 300,000 hi) 
not one of which will grip a plow-hai; 
an ax helve or an engine throttl. 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 


Dr. Mayo declares walking is the | 
exercise one can take. So it is, Doi 
it is—if you can find any place to y 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


John Galsworthy, the English noy) 
deplores the number of wild animals 
in captivity in this country. Perhag) 
was referting to the tigers —Indiana| 
Star. 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consi 
eration 


Che Evening Sh 


With Sunday Morning Editio 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—sat 
as it has the preference of pra 
tically everyone in the Natior 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is ho} 
circulation—both quality and qui 
tity—the kind that counts mi 
with advertisers. 


New York Office — 110 E. 42nd 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office — Tower Buildin 
J. E. Lutz 


For the First Three 
Months of 1926 


THE | 
TAMPA MORNING 
TRIBUNE 


printed 1,355,276 lines of Advertis 
and thus moved up from twelfth 
SIXTH place among the newspaper! 
the United States. 

The only newspapers printing a gre 
volume of advertising during that pe 
than The Tribune were the MI 
Herald, the St. Petersburg Times, — 
Detroit News, the Chicago Tribune 
the New York Times. : 
The Tribune covers the rich § 
Florida territory of 24 counties and 
cities and towns, with a population 
713,943, 


That’s Why Its Advertising Volt 
Grows 

The 8. C. Beckwith Special Agenc 
National Representatives. 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade territory for 
you ata rate of 14c 
per line. 


It is the best 

Advertising 

buy inthemid- 
west 


O’Mara& Ormsbee 

Special Representatives 

et| The 

DES MOINES 
CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young 
Publisher 
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SIX CENTS LIBEL LOSS IN 
21 YEARS 


(Continued from page 9) 


go a long way. And it is well to re- 
member, too, that a plaintiff’s character 
must be above question to sue for real 
damages. It often happens that people 
of shiftless and doubtful character, tech- 
|nically libeled, are induced by a shyster 
lawyer to file suit, so that he can collect 
1 $200 fee, the usual nuisance value of 
a small town libel action. 


' “Don’t concede anything until every 
angle is investigated. If the person has 
deen libeled and has a character that can 
'pe damaged, make amends—and swiftly. 


| “When you find you are at fault and 
‘lave wrongfully offended an individual, 
try, of course, first to settle the affair out 
of court. 


“Serious loss rarely results when the 
yaper, recognizing its mistake, publishes 
i prompt retraction and offers cash 
imends.” 


The libel action against the New York 
Vorld, which offered Mr. Dapping ex- 
yerience as a legal investigator in his 
tarly newspaper days concerned a hand- 
Writing expert involved in a Boston will 
vase about 15 years ago. Millions of 
lollars depended upon the outcome of the 
vill dispute, and the chirographer was 
in important witness. 


| While court was in session, the re- 
yorter saw the expert pick up an exhibit, 
‘Xamine it carefully and breathe upon it. 
de wrote the scene into his story carried 
’y wire into the World office. It was 
mplied libel, of course, the insinuation 
‘eing that the witness had tampered with 
he exhibit. Because of the Way it was 
yritten, it was not extremely dangerous. 
{ man on the World’s copy desk wrote 
jto the head bluntly “Expert Tampers 
Vith Exhibit.” 


/ Noted lawyers were engaged by the 
Vorld to fight the subsequent libel case, 
ut the jury awarded the Plaintiff $15,- 
00. He had demanded $50,000. The 
ction was carried to a higher court, 
there the decision was reversed and a 
2cond trial granted. There a better de- 
pnse was made and the $15,000 was cut 
> $2,200, and the case closed. The 
mount seems small, but who knows the 
xtent of the legal fees and other ex- 
mses contingent with the case? 

| Was the copyreader fired? 


Perhaps he learned his lesson and is 
1€ most reliable man on the staff today. 
ccording to Mr. Dapping’s policy and 
lief, he most certainly should not have 
ist his job, unless he had previously been 
| habitual offender. 

}“Keep the man who wears one libel 
ar,” Mr. Dapping advises. “If he sur- 
ves a libel suit, he is apt to be an 
stremely careful reporter the rest of his 
‘wSpaper career. 

“Tt is a mistake to fire a reporter for 
le libellous mistake. There is no more 
ason in being unjust and injuring an 
“nest reporter who has made a mistake 
_good faith, than there is in doing an 
Justice to the person whom his error 
\s libeled. 

“OF course, a habitual offender is too 
{ngerous and costly to support. But, if 
‘newspaper man gets into a scrape once 
id emerges creditably, nine times out 
€ ten his value to his office has been 
jmeasurably increased.” 

Next week Mr. Dapping will from his 
| 


See | ee will from his 
Cover Fashions by 
Printing Fashion News_ 


_ See samples of Our 
| New Daily Service 
by wire or mail 


FAIRCHILD 


Newspaper Services 
~—8 East 13th St. New York 
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21 years’ experience in the small city field 
furnish facts for the eighth article 
m EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S libel 
series. It will tell of the libel dangers 
lurking in the notes sent in to state edi- 
tors by country correspondents, and will 
Suggest ways of guarding against this 
news hazard. This article will be en- 
titled “Those Libellous Country Cor- 
respondents.” 


OREGON MEETING JUNE 18-19 


Named for State Editorial 
Association Convention 


Speakers 


A group of interesting speakers has 
been obtained for the annual session of 
the Oregon State Editorial Association, 
which will be held in Prineville, June 18 
and 19, 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, in charge of the 
Dunwoody Institute for Boys at Min- 
neapolis, will tell the editors how news- 
Papers may help solve boys’ problems. 
Luke S. May, Seattle criminologist ; 
Nathan Eckstein, Seattle business man; 
Lewis A. McArthur of the Oregon 
geographical board, and Marshall N. 
Dana, associate editor of the Portland 
Oregon Journal, will also be on the 
program. 


R. H. Jonas, publisher of the Central 
Oregonian and chairman of arrange- 
ments, has announced that the entertain- 
ment will include a buckaroo breakfast 
on a large ranch near Prineville and 
that the newspaper men will be expected 
to don chaps and sombreros and use 
bronchos for transportation to and from 
the ranch. 


Besides Mr. Jonas those attending the 
committee meeting were: A. L, Mallery 
and Arne G. Rae, both of Tillamook; 
Hal E. Hoss of Oregon (Cray AR, AN. 
Cronise of Albany, and Joseph D. Thomi- 
son of Hood River. 


GILLROY HEADS SPHINX CLUB 


New Officers Announced At Annual 
Ladies’ Night Dinner-Dance 


The annual ladies’ night dinner and 
dance of the Sphinx Club was held 
Wednesday night in the grand ball room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A fine 
program of entertainment was pre- 
sented, and speeches were made by Sir 
Charles Higham, of London, England ; 
George (McManus, cartoonist and creator 
of “Bringing Up Father,” and Charles 
Dana ‘Gibson, publisher of Life. 

The newly ‘elected officers of the 
Sphinx ‘Club for the coming season are: 
President, James P. Gillroy; vice-presi- 
dents, Preston P. Lynn, Charles Dana 
Gibson, George Ethridge, William H. 
Rankin, John Irving Romer and James 
Wright Brown; executive committee, R. 
F. R. Huntsman, chairman, and Stanley 
R. Latshaw, George Howland, Gilbert 
T. Hodges, Frank W. Harwood, Herbert 
Everett, James O’Flaherty; secretary, 
Roger_J. O’Donnell; treasurer, F. St, 


John Richards. 


THE JUDGMENT 
OF EXPERTS IN 
DALLAS! 


During 1925 The Dallas Times 
Herald carried 495,507 lines more 
Department Store advertising than 
the next Dallas newspaper. 


During the first two months of 
1926 The Times Herald carried 
82,734 lines more Department 
Store advertising than the next 
Dallas paper. 


THE TIMES HERALD 


First in Dallas 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


National Representatives 


GEORGIA PRESS TAKES 
TRIP TO HAVANA 


Association Members Lavishly Enter- 
tained During Four-Day Stay in 
Cuban Capital—Annual Meet- 
ing August 9-11 


Members of the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation reached Tampa Wednesday re- 
turning from their cruise to Havana 
where the annual Winter frolic was held. 
The Association held a short business 
session at Valdosta, Ga., April 21, with 
an address by ex-Governor Osborne of 
Michigan as the principal feature. A 
special train was taken to St. Petersburg, 
where the group was tendered a break- 
fast by the St. Petersburg newspapers 
and the Chamber of Commerce. There 
were talks by members of the Press As- 
sociation, the mayor, and the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The party 
left Port Tampa Thursday afternoon on 
the steamship Cuba. At Key West rep- 
resentatives of the Mayor of Havana, the 
Havana Association of Reporters, and 
others met the ship and accompanied the 
visitors. Havana was reached Friday 
afternoon. 

Four days of elaborate entertainment 
followed. There were luncheons, ban- 
quets, auto rides, a trip to Mantanpos and 
other features. 

Upon arrival in Havana the visitors 
went direct to the city hall where D. 
Louis Carmona, secretary to the mayor 
received them and presented the keys of 
the city. The Hotel Plaza was head- 
quarters for the visitors and much en- 
tertaining was done there, the principal 
feature being a banquet on the roof gar- 
den tendered the visitors by Alfredo Or- 
nedo, editor of El Pais. This was an 


elaborate affair and there were addresses 
by the host, Ernest Camp, president of 
the Georgia Press Association, Gordon 
Saussy, of Savannah, attorney of the 
Association and Royal Daniel, editor of 
the Valdosta Times. 

The Havana arrangements were in 
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charge of representatives of El Mindo La 
Discussion, the Commerce El Sol, Diario 
Espanol and other papers. 

Tuesday before leaving. Havana Ger- 
ardo Machado, Cuban President, received 
the visitors in the Gort Palace. 

. Dates for annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation were fixed for Aug. 9-10-11 at 
Louisville, Ga. Side trips will be made 
to Waynesboro and Augusta, and Ashe- 
Wien INE, (Ge 


Waters Again Re-elected 


W. G. Waters of Des Moines, Ia., was 
re-elected president of the Missouri 
Valley Typographical Union for the 
eighth time at the annual convention at 
Pittsburg, Kan., recently. The vote was 
unanimous. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—A Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splendid 
for advertised goods. Employ- 
ment conditions excellent, 
retail and other business thriv- 
ing. One newspaper will put 
your story over to 83 % of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


[* some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely a 
few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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ORLD | 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


O read “Our Times” (Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons) by Mark Sullivan 1s 
like reading in a newspaper the story 
of some performance we had witnessed 
the night before. The author is evidently 
going to let his story run and in the 
present volume confines himself to “The 
Turn of the Century’ (1900-1904). Of 
course the late nineties furnished the 
background. 

The volume is an account of news- 
paper items for newspaper readers by a 
newspaper worker. Consequently, al- 
though it deals with past events, it has 
all the freshness and raciness of today’s 
press. Part of the charm of the volume 
comes from the advertisements which 
are reprinted. The contrast in the classi- 
fied sections is most striking, as the ads 
reproduced on page 18 will show. Some 
words, not yet in the dictionary, tell 
their own story about motion pictures, 
aviation, radio, etc. Even the index re- 
minds one of the quarterly volume put 
out by the New York Tumes. 

Anything that Sullivan might write 
would have to have some mention ot 
politics. But the author is a reporter 
and not a pleader. He deals more with, 
personalities than with parties. By way 
of illustrations he reproduces newspaper 
cartoons which recall numerous artists 
who are not at present drawing for the 
press. 

In this story of the American people 
at the turn of the century Mr. Sullivan 
tells about their fads and fancies, their 
foibles and follies, their comedies and 
tragedies, their books and songs. But 
why reprint the index? 

Of the editorial, “What's the Matter 
with Kansas?” after its first appear- 
ance in the Emporia Gazette, Mr. Sulli- 
van speaks as follows: 

A copy of the paper fell into the hands of 
Paul Morton, a Chicago man, who, as a native 
of the ccuntry west of the Mississippi, took 
pains to keep informed about conditions in that 
territory. Morton, happening to meet Herman 
Kohlsaat, publisher of the Chicago Times- 
Herald, told him: he had just read an editorial 
in a little Kansas paper giving a striking pic- 
ture of conditions which, Morton said, Chicago 
and the East ought to know about. Kohlsaat 
asked Morton to send him the paper. The next 
day Kohlsaat printed the editorial in the Times- 
Herald. As soon as that edition reached New 
York the Sum gave it a second impetus. 

As a result cf this sequence of merit, acci- 

dent and appreciation, there trickled in to the 
young man, on his vacation in the Colorado 
mountains, news that he had become famous. 
He had the substance to live un to the reputa- 
tion that came so adventitiously. As William 
Allen White he became and remained a national 
character, as much beloved for his friendliness 
and whimsicalness as admired for his devction 
to every fine ideal; with a reputation not only 
as a spokesman of his local community and a 
political philosopher, but also as a novelist and 
short-story writer with a high place in the Amer- 
ican literature of his time. 
But Mr. Sullivan was not able to get 
all the material he wanted for his 
volume. In discussing the book with him 
recently in Washington he told me he 
was very anxious to obtain a cartoon 
that represented a cow _standing with 
her forefeet on Western states and her 
hind feet on Wall Street. She was, of 
course, being milked. Possibly some 
reader of Epitor & PuBLisHer can tell 
Mr. Sullivan where a copy of this car- 
toon may be found. 
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It is needless to say that the follow-up 
stories of “Our Times” to take up the 
years following the turn of the century 
will be awaited with interest by every 
one who has read the present volume. 

* OK Ok 


Wat every newspaper man ought to 
know about the freedom of the press 
and the public confidence may be found 
in the Century Magazine for May in 
an article under the caption “An Unfor- 
tunate Necessity.” Its author, Gerald W. 
Johnson, is a professor of journalism 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N..C. 

Mr. Johnson tells the newspaper men 
some things they ought to know about 
John Milton who blazed the trail for 
copy readers on English newspapers and 
who was an early champion for the free- 
dom of unlicensed printing. But Mil- 
ton’s “Areopagitica” is not treated so 
much in detail as is the first amendment 
to the Constitution. This amendment, as 
is pointed out in the article, did not 
affirm that freedom of the press should 
never be abridged but only denied that 
Congress is the authority by which it is 
to be abridged. 

In one paragraph of the article the 
following mention is made of a sym- 
posium conducted by Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER: 

Not long ago the ccurts had to concern them- 
selves with a case too nauseating to name. The 
evidence was of a nature to shock, Dr. Krafft- 


Ebing, not to mention a layman; yet thousands 
of words of that evidence were sent out daily 
and printéd in the public journals, While the 
stink was at its most terrific, Eprror & Pur- 
LISHER, a trade journal, published the answers 
to a questionnaire it had sent to editors all over 
the country, asking their personal opinions about 
the publication of stuff of that sort. Twenty- 
two answers to the inquiry were published. 
Twelve were against such publication. The 
free press of the republic was dragged up to 
that low standard cf intelligence and decency 
by a majority of one vote! 


The article makes much of the fact 
that a certain cancer “is neither cut out 
nor cauterized” but is “merely plastered 
over with a salve of greasy moral 
preachments, which serves only to irri- 
tate it.” 


It has an interesting paragraph about 
carping critics of the press. Later it 
goes so far as to say: 


The filthiest story ever told in court can be 
presented in every essential detail in the news- 
papers without offense to any intelligent reader. 
3ut this cannot be done easily. The reporter 
who does it must have education, experience. 
fine judgement, first-rate command of English, 
and ingenuity. 


3y way of conclusion, Professor 
Johnson winds up his article as follows: 


Whether cr not American newspapers have 
so degenerated is a matter of opinion, but on 
that contingency hangs the difference between 
a free press that is a thing of value in itself 
and a free press that takes rank with the 
maison tolérée. Recent events lend color to the 
optimistic theory that our newspapers are still 
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relatively free from utter degradation—in the 
ratio, say, of twelve to ten. 3 


a 
HE free editor in the opinion of Wil- 
liam Allen White ot the Emporia 
Gagzetie is passing. White's views will 
be found in tne American Mercury tor 
May, and they are well worth reading. 

\Vwith admirable clearness Mr. W hite 
sums up the more important points he 
makes m his article m the following 
paragraph: — 

Meanwhile, it may be well to, pause and take 
account of the tremendous weight of ail this 
machinery needed to make an adequate news- 
paper and distribute it. The weight of these 
endless rows of machines has become a_ great 
burden. We are hampered by the load of steel 
—presses, typesetting machines, rotogravure out- 
fits, paper mills, motor trucks, and the whole 
lot of clumsy tols by which, now, human ideas 
are exchanged. Some day we shall slough off 
all this load.. Some way we editors shall find 
for cur craft a new freedom. We may even 
take to the air, and as the Jurassic fishes found 
wings, find a new, simple and more effective 
means of plying our art in the next stage ot 
man’s spiritual progress. The gods cf chance 
do many miracles less wonderful than that. 

* ok x 


UNCAN AIKMAN, an El Paso 

newspaper man, has just published 
a collection of essays, “Home Town 
Minds.” His contribution to the Ameri- 
can Mercury for May, however, is of 
more immediate appeal to newspaper 
men, for in it he discusses the “Connec- 
ticut Valley Bible,’ the Springfeld 
(Mass:) Republican. 

After. reviewing the history of the 
Republican, Mr. Aikman chats as fol- 
lows about the so-called Springheld 
School of Journalism: 


The value of Republican training, such as it 
was, seems to have been mainly the result of a 
careful: picking of men and of. the sequence of 
experiences each man went through after being 
picked. The paper, on account of the fame of 
its graduate-—George Harvey and_ the late 
Charles R. Miller of the New York Times were 
but two of numercus luminaries—had always, 
until war times, a long waiting list of appli- 
cants. The third Samuel sifted them over and 
chose each cub on the basis of such intellectual 
promise as total journalistic inexperience had 
so far been able to demonstrate. This mainly 
meant a Phi Beta Kappa key, or a certain 
definite achievement in college journalism or 


literary effort; some cf the choices were natural- 
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Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors, Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a@ source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 


born English professors. But on the whole th 
method kept tne statt tairly full of youngste 
of more b.ains and individuality than were 

joyca by the average group of picture-swipe 
and police political intriguers on the small city 
newspapers of the first decade of the century, | 
Such reporters indulged in an incredible amount 
of vapid intellectual poppycock, but taught each | 
other a good deal about the newspaper business 
in spite of it. 


| 


His conclusion will bring a smile to 
all who, like myself, have worked on | 
Springfield newspapers : 


Aside from ‘its still somewhat chaotic venture 
in monopoly, the Republican has settled down 
to the policy of trying to buy liveliness outside | 
while maintaining the sedateness—and scmeé of 
the sedatives—of the Hayes administration 
within its own bosom, It wants, apparently,) 
to be both one of the boys and the only 102 
year-old girl in. American journalism who has 
never been kissed. ‘ 


| 
k * * 


"THOSE who pasted in their scrapbooks | 
“Songs of the Craft” which Henry, 
Edward Warner of the Baltimore Sun 
printed in Epiror & PusttsHER will be. 
glad to have a companion volume “Songs 
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the Sanctum” (The Stratford Com- 
my) by James C. McNally. Each of 
» lyrics in “Songs of the Sanctum” tells 
aworthwhile tale. Some are in the 
}hter vein and bring in a smile: others 
ji awakening anew “the echoes of the 
yst’ have a touch of pathos. 

Typical of the latter is the song sung 
¢ the Editor Emeritus : 


Mice a week he hobbles up the stair, 

'\ crippled veteran, but eagle-eyed; 

Wd fills again the sanctum’s biggest chair— 
(he one for forty years he occupied; 

Wd scans the Star-Vedette deliberately— 
Mle editor-in-chief that used to be. 

: 


t far removed his young successor sits 
Vorcing a smile, but plainly ill at ease, 
Bured by the look of quiet scorn that flits 
‘Across the other’s face, which by degrees 
Nirns to supreme contempt, the while he makes 
Niese candid comments on the scribe’s mistakes: 


whe Star is losing ground this week, I see; 
/ fhe market ad is out, and Tailor Hughes; 
Tkept them both by sheer diplomacy— 
_3y frequent boosts along the line of news; 
Nu've got to jolly ’em to get their jack, 
¥d once they quit, it’s hard to get ’em back. 


Pour local page grows better; by the way, 
_‘ou’ve put two l’s in Mitchel’s name, he’ll kick 
tke twenty steers; and so will Sheriff Gray 
Yor telling all and sundry that he’s sick; 
Ti liquor laid him out, as people guessed; 
Vey ll grin to hear he’s troubled with his chest. 


“our Council Chronicle is full enough, 
“3ut prosy detail makes it dull and dry; 
2 ‘smokes’ received from Town Attorney Guff 
Co print his legal stuff come mighty high 
\ien Constant Reader skips it with a curse, 
#d thinks the ‘S-V’ must be getting worse. 


“his twaddle by the Rev. Tompkin shows 

fowre partial to his brand of Bible pap; 
\iat love for you and yours do you suppose 
fou get from other sects who feel his rap 
¢ worshippers outside the Tompkin flock? 
te Star’s their target now for many a knock. 


“our ‘nose for news’ stuffs up at times, I fear; 
f this reflects the town, we're all one side; 
' Baptist, Democrat and Anti-Beer— 

\n implication strenuously denied 

I over half your fellow citizens 

\io think you’re either bigoted or dense. 


‘our editorials are infantile; 
tive years from now you'll blush to think you 


penned 
Sch rubbish as ‘A Case of Civic Bile,’ 


The Man of Mark,’ and ‘Frumptum Is Your 
Friend’; 
jis amateurish rot is harmless, but 
Imakes your reader rate you as a ‘nut!’ ”’ 
* * 


(ce a week he hobbles up the stair, 

\ crippled veteran, but eagle-eyed; 

4d thus discourses from the sanctum chair— 
(he one for forty years he occupied; 

fd then, he hobbles down—a sight to see— 
Te editor-in-chief that used to be! 


Jther poems take up “At The Press 
Gb,” “The Sob Sister,” “To a Young 
Fitor,” “Big Scoop,” “Free Speech,” “In 
Finter’s Ink,’ “Fleet Street and Park 
lw,” “Headlines,” “His Nose for 
Mws,’ “Upstairs and Down”’—to men- 
tn a few that especially appeal to me. 
‘le volume is strictly up to date for 
has a poem on “The School of Jour- 
nism.” 

Toward the close of the volume Mr. 
\Nally has several personal poems in 
t# mature of tributes to the editors of 
ysterday. He speaks of Henry Watter- 
S1 of the Louisville Courier-Journal as 
“y\dier and citizen and lettered knight.” 
f: pays a fine tribute to Samuel Bowles 
Othe Springfield Republican and men- 
tns “the difficult road his sires blazed.” 
( these personal poems possibly the 
bit is the one to Charles Ransom Miller 
Vo sat so long in the editorial chair of 
t: New York Times. Of him Mr. Mc- 
Mly sings as follows: 

Avoice anonymous amid the maze 


Df noisy egoists who strove for fame, 


Wrought secluded from the public gaze, 
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To keep the 


passed, not many knew his 


spirit calls, 
record true, 


morning and night, 
the torch alight! 
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DURING the first half of 1925, the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald printed 
something like one hundred and fifty edi- 
torials’ on financing the home. These 
came from the pen of its financial editor, 
Elwood Lloyd IV. The Evening Herald 
justified their insertions as follows: 
_ The function cf a newspaper not only 
is to record accurately and impartially the 
history of peoples and events as that his- 
tory unfolds from hour to hour and from 
day to day, but it is also the duty of a 
newspaper to help its readers and to make 


the world better because the newspaper is 
published in it. 


These editorials have now been put be- 
tween the covers of a book and given 
the general title “Successful Financing 
of the Home.” 

Mr. Lloyd lays a good foundation when 
he first defines financial terms and then 
describes various systems of budgets. He 
devotes one chapter to the husband’s re- 
sponsibilities and another to the wife’s 
obligations. He is possibly at his best in 
the chapter, “Budgeting the Children.” 
For all members of the family he per- 
a useful service in his chapter 
about insurance for the home-maker— 
a chapter which he follows with one deal- 
ing with wills, trusts and estates. To 
round out the book he has chapters on 
how parents may provide for old age and 
how widows should make investments. 
His concluding chapter is “A Little Re- 
view of the Series.” 

In speaking of these financial editorials 
by Mr. Lloyd The Evening Herald com- 
ments as follows. 

If in presenting these articles to the 
reading public, this newspaper can be of 
help in the formation or financing of even 
one single happy home, it will experience 
a pride of achievement greater than though 
it had razed a city and more lasting in 
benefit than though it had named a Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lloyd is to be congratulated upon 
his success in putting over his ideas in a 
way that can be understood by newspaper 
readers. He does not confuse stinginess 
with thrift and he is delightfully frank 
in outlining the art of managing hus- 
bands—from the financial point of view. 
Unconsciously possibly he has produced 
an excellent text on certain phases of 
economics. He is fortunate in being con- 
nected with a newspaper that had faith 
in the idea and was willing to let his 
story run—both in space and in time. 


ae ee 


[N The Outlook for April 21 may be 
found this satirical note about the 
press from the pen of Howard Brubaker : 
Dr. Rhodes of Cornell has discovered 
a practical method of removing ink from 
newspapers so that the stock can be used 
again. He is unable to assure us, however, 
that the papers will do any better on 
the second attempt. 
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OME of the contributors and editors 
of McNaught’s Monthly drafted at a 
luncheon a bill to enroll, classify, regulate, 
and discipline the people of the United 
States. This bill, printed in full in Mc- 


& Publisher 


for May 1, 1926 


Naught’s Monthly for May, can be read 
between takes or at least between editions. 
* OK Ok 

USTON THOMPSON contributes 
the third of his series of articles 
dealing with the inner side of Woodrow 
Wilson to Dearborn Independent for 
April 10, This third installment is headed 
“Wilson Was Best and Worst Copy.” 
Thompson’s second installment was 
“Why — Wilson Disliked Reporters.” 
When I was in Washington last week | 
learned the reason why. Wilson allowed 
Washington correspondents to heckle him 
from the floor of his executive office. 
Coolidge insists that questions by news- 
Paper men be turned in in writing just 
before he admits reporters to his office. 
Vhe latter practice makes plain why 
Coolidge likes newspaper men. 


’ 
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Books on advertising are becoming 

more varied in their subject matter. 
Historical rather than practical is the 
description that applies best to “20th 
Century Advertising” (D. Van Nostrand 
Co.) by George French. More to come 
in a later issue. 


* Ok Ok 
(GROVE WILSON’S second novel 
“Sport of the Gods”  (Frank- 


Maurice, Inc.) is going even better than 
his first novel “Man of Strife”’ Mr. Wil- 
son is on the staff of the New York 
World. 


KOK OK 
OSSIBLY the best book about the? 
British press in the seventeenth 

century is “Sir Roger L’Estrange’’ 


(Kegan Paul) by George Kitchin. 


Planning New Sapulpa Daily 


A new daily for Sapulpa, Okla., the 
Evening Bulletin, has been announced, 
with Jerry Rand and J. G. Bennett in 
charge. H. H. Horton, publisher of the 
Okmulgee (Okla.) Times and Democrat 
will be the owner of the new paper. The 
first issue is scheduled to appear June 1. 
The Bulletin will be Republican in 
politics. 
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National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


5@ East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT’S HE DOING NOW? 


A New Three Times a 
Week Sport Feature 


by 
MAXWELL 
Is Being Mailed to You This Week 


The story of your favorite Sport 
Hero of yesteryear and what he 
is doing now. 


Two column mat and proof of copy 


>D 
CosMOS NEWSPAPER) SYNDICATE 


the World 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Covering Ss 
NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Myles F. Lasker, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager 


Herbert 8. Houston, 
President and 
Bditor-in-Chief 


Consistent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


We do not use just one 


outstanding success’ to 
show you as proof of our 
ability. Year in and year 
out, for twenty-two years, 
we have continued to make 
each and every campaign 
a success. 


We have 
methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organisation 


415 E. Third St., Waterloo, lowa 


proven our 
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FREE PAPERS TO PATIENTS 


Lexington 


(Ky.) Herald Cultivates 
Friends in Local Hospitals 


The Lexington (Ky.) Herald believes 
that patients in the hospitals are good 
people to cultivate as friends, with the 
result that a free copy of the Herald 
is sent to each patient in the local hos 
pitals every morning. 

Pasted on the front page of the paper 
is a little sticker printed in red ink 
which tells the recipient just how it 
happens that they are getting a free 
paper. The label is worded as follows: 

“Every time we were ever sick we 
wanted something to read. That’s the 
reason we're sending you the Herald. 
We think it’s a good paper. If you 
think so and want to subscribe when you 
get well, call 4700. And we hope you 
get well mighty soon whether you take 
the Herald or not. 


“LEXINGTON HERALD Company.” 


Weekly Woman-to-Woman 
Talks by 


KATHLEEN 
NORRIS 


lend character and in- 


terest to every one of the 
long list of papers that 


carry her articles, 

Exceptionally fine 3 and 
4 column illustrations add 
to value of this feature. 
Results she has obtained 
in other cities she can get 
in yours. 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 
John N. Wheeler, Pres. 
154 Nassau Street, 
New York City 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
to mitss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Ine. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Beioslemline 


Dispatch advertising record for Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1926, 
exceeding other Columbus newspapers 
combined by 709,855 lines. In 1925 
the Dispatch published 21,544,376 lines 
exceeding second largest Ohio news- 
paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


SUBURBAN 
COUNTRY 


«+. 26,973 


106,451 


Columbus Dispatch 


OWI0'S GREATEST HOMB DAILY 


1 | 


BRARTANCH 


im "mR 


4 


IMPORTANT DECISION ON 
WAR PAPER RATES 


Yictory for Tulsa World and Allies in 
Freight Suit May Have Wide 
Application on Post-War 


Claims 


A decision by Federal Judge Franklin 
4. Kennamer of the western Oklahoma 
district in suits brought by Tulsa, Okla., 
yewspapers against the railroad admin- 
stration, will, in the opinion of traffic 
experts, facilitate the collection of rep- 
arations in a number of cases involving 
unreasonable freight rates on newsprint. 

The case on which Judge Kennamer 
passed was instituted originally by the 
Tulsa |WVorld, the Democrat Printing 
Company and the Tulsa Paper Company 
later joining as plaintiffs. It arose out 
of an attack on the newsprint rate trom 
Wisconsin and Minnesota points to 
Tulsa. The interstate commerce coim- 
mission found the existing rate “rela- 
tively unreasonable” and ordered repara- 
tions paid, establishing a new _ rate 
November 8, 1920. 

The railroad administration refused to 
pay the reparations on the ground that 
the word “relatively’ as used by the 
I. C. C. meant that the rates assailed 
were “merely discriminatory” and that 
actual damages or loss of business must 
be proved as a basis for recovery. Judge 
Kennamer held that the I. C. C. language 
was intended to declare the rates actually 
““njust and unreasonable.” 

On the refusal of the railroad ad- 
ministration to pay the reparations 
ordered, the World and _ co-plaintiffs 
brought suit, naming James C. Davis, 
director-general of railroads as defend- 
ant. Judge Kennamer’s decision, if sus- 
tained on appeal, will enable the collec- 
tion of reparations in like cases, on a 
basis of the difference between the rate 
charged during the period of government 
operation of railroads and the rate fixed 
by thesl. .CaiGaas: gusts 


CROSS-WORD TOURNEY 


New York Herald Tribune Believes 
Puzzle Still Popular 


Proof that the New York Herald 
Tribune still believes the cross-word 
puzzle popular is shown by the announce- 
ment made this week by that newspaper 
of a second cross-word puzzle champion- 
ship to be held May 15. 

“The interest in cross-word puzles has 
not waned in the months since the first 
championship,” the announcement read. 
“On the contrary, the interest has in- 
creased through the winter. 

“More puzzles are being submitted now 
than at any other time and the quality 
is constantly improving, indicating that 
a genuine effort is being expended by 
the makers of puzzles which appear in 
the Herald Tribune.” 

The puzzle tourney is conducted as 
follows: first, an elimination contest to 
find the 10 best cross-word puzzlers ; then 


_ these ten will enter into the final, and 


the two who survive will fight for the 
championship, huge blackboards with 
puzzles being their battle ground. 

The 10 will work out their puzzles 
at a public meeting as will the two who 
meet for the title. 


WEEKLY 100 YEARS OLD 


Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot Reaches 
Century Mark April 24 


The Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot, 
weekly newspaper, on April 24 celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary, by issuance of 
a centennial edition. 

This publication is alive and thriving 
after the vicissitudes of a century. It 
has chronicled the doings of the nation 
since April 24, 1826. Accounts of the 
battles of four wars are in its files— 
the Mexican War, Civil War, Spanish- 
American War and the World War. It 
a3 the oldest newspaper in North Caro- 
ina. 


A few issues of the Greensborough 


Editor & Publisher for May 1, 1926 


Patriot were put out early in 1826, but 
the paper did not officially get into be- 
ing until April 24, of that year. T. 
ttarly Strage was editor and owner. iu 
the spring of 1827 it went into the hands 
of William Swaim, who enlarged it and 
published it until 1836. Since then many 


men have been at the helm. T. J. 
Murphy is present editor manager and 
majority stockholder. He is former 


mayor of Greensboro, former member ot 
the North Carolina general assembly in 
the lower house, and an attorney. He 
acquired control on June 1, 1893. 
Other papers were consolidated with 
it from time to time. In early days 
those merged with it were the Palladium, 
the Telescope and the Yadkin Flag. For 


a short while in 1880 it was published 
as a daily, but soon went back to weekly 
and semi-weekly issues. 


Pioneer S. D. Weeklies Suspend 


The Bradley Globe and the Garden 
City Tribune, both pioneer Clark county, 
South Dakota, weeklies, have been sus- 
pended by Gordon McLean, publisher. 
W. H. Dudley, former publisher of the 
Globe, is said to be considering re- 
establishment of the Globe. 


The human face is growing longer, 
says a British anthropologist. Probably 
from looking at tax bills during the past 
few years—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


a: 

Reporter Launches Monthly Paper 
Harry Hampton Williams, former 

livestock reporter on the San Antonio 


Express, has launched at San Antonio| 
a monthly magazine, Southwestern Range| 
& Field. Williams is editor and S, L! 
Davis business manager. 


! 
pee ee | 


| 


Brown Joins Texas Press Bureau | 


Lowell W. Brown, a former student o)) 
the Missouri School of Journalism, ha; 
joined the Texas Press Bureau, a ney 
organization representing small dailies jy, 
Texas in the national advertising field, a; 
secretary and general manager. 


| Supplies and Equipment © 


GOSS: PRINTING PRES 
“CHICAGO —NEW:Y RK — LONDON 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 22! seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO: 


Want a Salesman or Representa- 
tive? Write to the Classified De- 
partment of 


Editor & Publisher 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


s (ONOMETT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago Illinois 


World Bldg., New York City 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


FOR BETTER PRINTING 


Herrick Inks | 


Cost more. Worth it. 


No substitutes. Made from 
the best materials. 


Specializing to requirements 
of each pressroom. | 


Ask the Publishers who use them. 


WM. C. HERRICK INK CO. Inc. 


401 West 33rd Street 
New York City 
Factory: Rutherford, N. J. 


PRESS CONTROL 
ay 


“Safest System in the World 


For large and 
small plants 


Cutler-Hammer Control- 
lers for presses of every 
size and for every type of 
motor-driven machine. 


Address alicommunications: 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. G 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparat 
1203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMME}l 


Hoe Combined Saw Table and Mono-Rail Trimmer 


Le shits 


A HOE, 


R. HOE & CO., INC.,.504 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


7 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine combines 
the advantages of the Hoe 
Pedestal Saw Table and 
the Hoe Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is supplied 
with either Style “A” Cut- 
ter Head for trimming 
Wood Blocks or Style “B” for extra 
heavy cutting on Zinc or Copper- 
The Hoe Patented Mono-Rail prin- — 
ciple allows the Operator to follow 
the work beyond the Cutter Head 
permitting more speed and greater 
accuracy in trimming Wood OF 
Metal Blocks of varied sizes. 


IT’S THE BEST 


Editor 


& Publisher 


Ae 


for May 


at 
Ly 


v 


Emplo 


yment— Equipment—Services 


DITOR €&» PUBLISHER CIRCULATION " EMPLOYMENT MECHANICAL 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


_ TRANSIENT RATES 
; SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 


1 Time -60 per line 

4 Times — .55 per line 
Mite space charge at same rate per line pe: 
ttion as earned by frequency of insertion 
dal rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions. 
i Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
lesify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


| COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 


| ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


dwtising Promotion—If you want more 
uil€ss, communicate with the International 
uications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
3} Broadway, New York City. 


ISINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


xing Daily in Illinois community of 75,000 
fation, annual receipts approximately $50, - 
returning owner about $10,000. Rapidly 
ong community and business. Field only 
Hdeveloped. $60,000. Prop. 918x. The 
_ Henrichs Agency, Litchfield, Ti. 
m D. Gray, the best known Newspaper 
or in the United States, residing at 
ueon, Mo., writes: 
want to hear from the men who have 
O or more in cash to invest in newspapers 
b offices. I have over 300 propositions 
te in 42 states. 
‘Tim hearing from the men who own daily 
bs and who want to sell for good reasons 
F2 not want their property hawked about. 
edo not want anyone in their home cities 
low they have priced their property. I 
how to handle these deals and not. em- 
Ms these newspaper owners—that’s why I 
etting so many good properties to sell. 
jt a million dollar deal to handle. You 
‘rust me implicitly. 
Tyou had rather just buy an interest in a 
Gand draw a salary and let the owner 
€nost of the responsibility I have some- 
ufor you. 
lave a newspaper owner who has a prop- 
yiat is clearing lots of money. He wants 
sl to two young men with a total of 
% capital an interest in his business and 
tm draw a nice salary and dividends. 
lan sell you a Missouri weekly for $3,750 
n 2,350 cash. 
fyou have $3,000 cash I can sell you a 
d proposition near St. Louis priced at 
an $8,000, making good money. 
Dit be bashful. Tell me your 


= 


troubles. 


“to work. I help lots of people. I am 
between. I get a peck of mail every 
I delight in spending my money for 
“2 stamps. I get fat Paying advertising 


ts. I do things differently. You’ll like 
Ser we have passed one or two letters.” 


yesirable Evening Paper located in mid- 
sithern state. Population of city 20,000 
vg rapidly. Population of field over 

modern adequate equipment; ‘circula- 


0 A. B. C. Net profits 25% on price 

d J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York. 
Newspapers Wanted 

itl to Buy Publication, weekly or monthly, 

ork City, sporting or otherwise. State 

urculation, advertising, net income. 

Fé Room 1010, 165 Broadway. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


ee 
MSolicitors are doing 8-12 orders daily 
* promotion cost to paper, on two new 
fers in Ohio. Write for details. The 
iB: China Co., Carrollton. Ohio. 


s Fuccessfullv operated. 
site ; Address A. B. Rudolph, 
lily Times, Erie, Pa., where a cam- 
| NOW in operation. 


Premiums 


Premiums of every description. Your Publisher 
takes no) risk: Co R: Bailey, Hoboken, N. ye 
Formerly New York. Estab. 1888. 
ee 
EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


Gazette 
new 
of a 
Graphic 


York. 
EMPLOYMENT 
Help Weta 


Advertising Manager, prosperous 
daily, midwest city of 40,000. 
substantial bonus to real producer. Write 
fully, stating qualifications, references and 
present salary. B-934, Editor & Publisher, 
Circulation Manager for the 
in highly competitive field. $90 weekly for 
top-notcher. In replying give full details of 
previous experiences and accomplishments. 
B-948, Editor & Publisher. 

City Circulation Man—Must be sober, depend- 
able, energetic, thoroughly experienced in city 
Promotion and a producer of carrier or home 
delivered circulation, and knows how to han- 
dle solicitors. This is a morning paper in 
city of nearly 300,000, having the largest home 
delivered 


Worcester 
are the 
samples 
The 
New 


and Wilkes-Barre Miner 
customers this week. Write for 
live, alert, up-to-date service. 
Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, 


evening 
Salary $6,000 and 


leading newspaper 


v circulation and a_ successful man 
carrier delivery system. State Papers worked 
for, how long with each, in what capacity 


and what salary expected, also give references. 
Permanent to right party. Address B-883, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor for prosperous small 


city morning 


paper in Middle West. One who has made 
a success in small city work. Good pay and 
fine opportunity for real live wire. Address 


B-943, Editor & Publisher. 

For daily and job office in one of the best 
cities of 10,000 in central Northwest, thoroughly 
practical man wanted who can conduct business 
under direction of editor-manager and take full 
charge during absence of the latter. Give full 
particulars, including salary expected. Opportu- 
nity for investment later on if desired. Ad- 
dress B-931, Editor & Publisher 


Monager Wanted for the Denver Jewish News. 
Must be man who can sell advertising and at 
seme time dominate editorial and news policy. 
Wonderful opportunity for a real business get- 
ter. Denver Jewish News, 1950 Curtis Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Owing to late merger 
of newspapers an advertising manager of wide 
and successful experience on morning and eve- 
ning papers, published in cities of one hundred 
to five hundred thousand population, is seeking 
the advertising management of a daily in need 
of the constructive work he is competent to 
render. For full particulars address, Room 219, 
Claridge Hotel. St. Leuis, Mo. 


Advertising Merchandising—Man 24, university 
grad; majored in adv., marketing, made prac- 
tical by newspapers and commercial experience. 
B-953. Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Thoroughly experienced 
newspaper executive. Fifteen years on four 
publicaticns in cities up to a million population. 
Mave enviable record for organizing and _ pro- 
ducing on second or third papers. Experience 


covers display, classified and national. Want 
permanent connection where results will be 
rewarded. Have initiative and welcome hard 


work. Married. For full details and interview 
address Box B-951, Editor & Publisher. aS 
Advertising Man—Specialist in building classi- 
fied. Thoroughly experienced as Classified Man- 
ager and Counsellor. Knows bookkeeping, how 
to train solicitors, clerks and telephone operators. 


Writes good promotion copy. This man de- 
sires an opportunity with good newspaper as 
Assistant to Publisher, Business or Advertis- 


where he can direct classified, 
but be able to learn other responsible work. 
Age 28, neat appearing. Best references for 
character and ability. Very capable salesman 
and contact man. Will earn his salary by in- 
creasing your classified, but wants opportunity 
of learning business end. Experienced in Dis- 
play. B-892, Editor & Publisher. 


ing Manager, 


lion—When quick, additional circulation 
a omes necessary, remember that our 
‘years in this one line of endeavor is 
feof against experimenting. Write oar 


ieific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
incinnati, Ohio. 

con Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
¥, Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
h: Club Campaigns. 


lon Builders—Sherman & Eckert, 353 
apton St., ton, Penn. For more 
am and new reader interest our “Op- 
ni Club” plan campaigns are winners. 
ik: you particulars, 


Business Manager or Assistant to _ Publisher, 
experienced, executive ability. Married. Good 
creator of business. Familiar with all_branches 
of newspaper work. B-907, Editor & Publisher, 


Business and Advertising Manager—This ad- 
vertisement is addressed to a daily newspaper 
publisher who wishes to unload his burdens 
upon the shoulders of a _ capable executive. 
Must be given absolute control of business and 


mechanical departments. Fair salary and per- 
centage of savings, based on 1925 per page 
costs. Now employed on Pacific Coast. Satis- 


factory results assured. Exceptional references. 
B-899, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 


Circulation Promotion Manager, 12 years of 
thorough experience in city promotion and pro- 


ducer of home delivered circulation. Best 
reasons for changing. First class references. 
34 years old. Married. B-937, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


Circulation Manager—I have for sale the serv- 


ices of a _ thirty-three year old circulation 
manager. 17 years of circulation experience 
including 12 years of successful circulation 
management will make these services highly 
valuable to any publisher in need of a first 
class circulation man. Further information 
gladly furnished on request. Inquiries treated 
positively confidential, B-944, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Desk Man, Reporter, educated, experienced, 
whese own ideas do not obscure the policy of 
paper he is serving, desires permanent connec- 
tion on p.m. daily in eastern city after June 1 
B-950, Editor & Publisher. 

Editor, 21, experi on country and metro- 
politan newspape writer, copyreader, 


makeup man. Knows advertising, too. 
Editor & Publisher. 

Editor—Position wanted on Long Island weekly 
by editor who has built successful weeklies and 
knows how. B-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Department Executive, with 18 years’ 
experience, desires connection where real future 
is assured as result of initiative, intelligence 
and hard work. Has handled all departments 
cf daily newspaper. Capable of taking entire 
charge of paper of 15,000 to 20,000 circulation. 
References. B-932, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Newspaper Man—Street and state, 


B-936, 


telegraph and city desk, wants change. Avail- 
able on two weeks’ notice. B-935, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Fxverienced Newspaper Executive and worker 


will consider investment in established weekly, 
Lorg Island or New Jersey. B-949, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Newspaper Man, thoroughly experienced, 
young, ambitious and with ideas, wants place 
with future for one who can demonstrate 
ability. Six years present place. city 75,000, 
street work, city, state, telegraph desks and 
have written editorials. Minimum $50. B-945, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher or Business Manager of evening 
daily—Man _ thoroughly competent to relieve 
owner of detail. Trained in the best ethics of 
newspaper work and with experience and _ back- 
ground that should make him very valuable to 
owner of reputable newspaper. For interview 
address B-906, Editor & Publisher. 


Sales Executive—An experienced, aggressive, 
high powered salesman is open for connection 
on short notice. Big record of success in 


selling both local and national advertising and 
also syndicate features. Would make a suc- 
cessful salesman for any allied newspaper work 
that requires selling. Well recommended and 
a big producer. At present earning over $7,000 
yearly. An interview will not only be inter- 
esting but may be profitable to both parties. 
Interview can be arranged in New York or 
elsewhere at your convenience. B-939, Editor 
& Pubisher. 


Special Fdition—Publisher ontemplat ing | spe- 


cial edition or industrial or special pages may 
ebtain organization on fair commission basis. 
Clean solicitation guaranteed, References 


Address B-908, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Man wants to connect with New 
York syndicate. Experienced placing shorts, 
novelettes and serials. Knows the market 


from Maine to California and is familiar with 
rights and_ selling. Has thorough 
of rights, from book to second 
select and edit fiction, prepare 
synopses, make broadsides, correspond and 
sell. Managed fiction syndicate two years. 
Before that three years on metropolitan paper. 
Has had road experience but would rather re- 
main at desk. B-940, Editor & Publsiher. 
Went Experienced Newspaper Man. good 
writer, to take charge of your editorial page? 


foreign 
knowledge 
serial. Can 


If so, write me. Moderate salary. Must give 
mresent employers two weeks’ notice. B-938, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Young Man, 30, married, long experience in 
circulation work, desires position in any de- 
partment other than circulation or as general 


assistant to publisher in small town or city. 
Good office man, tvpist. Willing. steadv and 
reliable. Please tell all in first letter. B-916. 


Fditor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Printers’. Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut. 
cost equinment also rebuilt machinerv. Con 
ner Fendler Branch, A, T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


Babcock Standard Drum Cylinder Press 
sale. Takes seven column quarto. In good 
order. Will sell at a bargain to quick pur- 
chasers. Vrite to B-942, Editor & Publisher, 

Campbell B & J Two Revolution Press in first 


for 


class condition. Sheet 28x40. Has four form 
rollers, plate distribution, front delivery. Will 


sell for $1,000.00, which is a fraction of its real 


value. Terms if desired. Box B-941, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Complete Newspaper Engraving Plant for sale. 
Ideal for one or two-man shop. Miles Machin- 


ery Co., 286 Eighth ave., New York City. 


Duplex Metropolitan Stereotype Press, low 
down, one deck construction; prints 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 16, 20 pages, 8 columns, 121%4 ems; length 
of column 21 inches, sheet cut 2234 inches. 
Press in excellent condition doing tine work; 
only reason selling, to make room’ for Duplex 
sextuple. Must leave our press room May 15th 
Bargain if purchased immediately. Convenient 


terms. Daily Home News, New Brunswick 
Ns 

Duplex Newspaper Press, eight-column, eight- 
page, double. drive, angle bars, adjustable 
former, rebuilt new two years ago. Must 
make room for larger press. Can be seen in 
daily operation until June Ist. Will sell cheap, 


Address Meridian Star, Meridian, Miss, whee, 
Hoe Jig Saw and Drill for sale. Completely 
rebuilt. Fine condition. Miles Machinery Co., 
286 Eighth ave., New York City. 

Ludlow Typograph equipped with electric pot, 


mold, motor, matrix cabinet, 20 fonts of mat- 
rices and Elrod caster equipped with motor 
and molds, for sale at bargain. This equip- 
ment is practically new and will make libera! 
discount account liquidation of newspaper 
Realty Publishing Company, 250 Royal Palm 


way, Palm Beach, Florida. 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, fe: 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 

Used Goss Comet Eight-Page Flat Bed Webb 
Press, thoroughly factory rebuilt. For quick 
shipment, price reasonable. Easy terms. Goss 
Printing Press Company, Chi 


WE ARE EQUAL TO YOUR PROBLEM: 


To Buy a Newspaper, 
To Sell a Newspaper, 
To Appraise a Newspaper. 


PALMER 
DeWITT & PALMER 


For Thirty Years the Recognized 
Leaders in 


SALES—APPRAISALS 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


record of almost 
Performance in 


This firm has a 
15 years of successful 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


[== WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


INVER TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS we have conducted 
a service bureau for employers 


and position seekers in the 
Advertising - Publishing field. 
Our lists include men and 


women fitted for positions up to 
the highest responsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies 
and the publicity departments of 
mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns. Registration free. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE. INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MAss. 
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ABUSE GCA 


Editor <& Publishers or May Jee 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


ELECT two or three of your classified 

ads calling for mail replies and which 
have proved to be good pullers. Secure 
from the advertiser the envelopes of all 
of his replies and either display them 
in your window, together with an en- 
larged copy of the ad, or else have both 
photographed and reproduce in your 
paper as an ad of your classified 
columns.—E. R. Lowe. 


You can probably get extra advertis- 
ing from dealers in various food prod- 
ucts if you run a series of “favorite 
dishes” explained by the chefs of your 
big local hotels—David Resnick. 


Here’s a useful tip that will help build 
goodwill and add to the number of per- 
sonal items in your newspaper: Every 
time Paul Feltus, editor and publisher of 
the Bloomington (Ind.) Star, a weekly, 
sends to a subscriber a notice that his 
subscription is due, he encloses with the 
letter a neatly printed note with the 
heading: “Send Us An Item” The 
invitation says: ‘Do you know that just 
as you like to read items in the Star 
about your friends, so they like to read 
about you. Won’t you send us an item 
or two about yourself or your family? 
Use the blank space below and if there 
ig more to tell, use the reverse side or 
another sheet of paper and send it along! 
We'll print it!”—Norman J. Radder. 


Horseback riding is one of the favorite 
forms of spring recreation. Why not 
make it a source of good advertising for 
your paper by interesting the riding 
schools, the saddlers, the equipment 
houses and the department and sporting 
soods stores that deal in riding habits 
to advertise——C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


Men who have business property or 
do business on a certain street or in 
a certain section of a city are often open 
to the suggestion that they advertise to- 
gether to enhance the value of their loca- 
tions. This is being done by ten firms 


of Santa Ana. The first of a series of 
advertisements occupies three columns 
full, and is entitled: “Main Street.” 


The Sinclair Lewis novel is brought 
into the introduction—Fremont Kutnew- 
sky, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Take a full page on a quiet day to 
advertise the merits of the “ad” in your 
paper. A striking page in the Seattle 
Star recently anent their ad_ service, 
showed a border of drawings connecting 
home with the newspaper and a pungent 
paragraph in big type. The message was 
as follows: 

“Ves, but that’s only an ad: 

“Only an ad—but that bit of news 
represents the combined efforts of scores 
of people who have given a great deal 
of time and thought to the preparation 
of that ad in order that you might be 


A Fool 
There Was— 


A new 3-a-week cartoon, show- 
ing the many fool things which 
contribute to automobile acci- 
dents. 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity it offers. 

“The merchant scours the four cor- 
ners of the earth seeking the things you 


want and need. He presents the 
news of these things to you in the com- 
fort of your home. These ads contain 
not only the news of the things with 
which you are familiar, but the descrip- 
tion of all the new commodities, their 
prices and the stores where they may be 
obtained. 

“Yes it’s only an ad. . . . your 
telephone is ‘only a telephone’ until you 
use it properly. The ads are ‘only 
ads’ to the reader who skips lightly over 
them, but they are the direct means ot 
reducing the household expenses of the 
reader who reads them for the money- 
saving opportunities they offer. 

“There are ads in this newspaper 
which you can’t afford to overlook.” — 
Gy IMs Ue 


DEFINES A DEMOCRAT 


Col. E. A. Halsey Wins Second Prize 
in Washington Contest ‘ 


Col. Edwin <A. Halsey, assistant 
Sargent-at-Arms of the United States 
Senate and at one time Washington cor- 
respondent 
of Eprror & PUB- 
LISHER recently 
won second prize 
in a contest con- 
ducted by The 
Pathfinder mag- 
azine of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 
defning “What 
Is A Democrat?” 

Col. Halsey’s 
winning definition 
was: 

“A Democrat 
is one who votes 
to adhere to the 
principles of the 
party as expounded by Jefferson, Cleve- 
land and Wilson; which assure personal 
liberty, freedom of religion, speech and 
press; equal justice, industry, frugality 
and happiness; abhorring corruption and 
privilege, and preserving inviolate the 
Republic in vigor and union.” 

The definition was read on the floor of 
the Senate by Senator Heflin of Ala- 
bama. 


Cou. E. A. HaLsEy 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
**HUNCH"’ 
PUBLISHED 


HE Dayton Daily News livens up the 
Sunday news pages with a regular 
weekly feature column under an art head 
“Saturday Night in Dayton.” Short 
paragraphs depicting human interest in- 
cidents, such as may be witnessed in the 
streets of any city on a Saturday night, 
furnish the subject matter. Interest is 
also maintained by occasional mention of 
local personalities —C. W. Myers. 


Are all bachelors women-haters? A 
girl reporter posing as a subscription so- 
licitor interviewed a number of unmarried 
prominent men in a Northwestern city 
and got an interesting story. Some were 
found to be wary, some bashful and others 
just too lazy.—Edw. J. Fitzharris. 


The New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently conducted an essay contest “What 
the Reading of a Good Newspaper Means 
to My Future” in the high schools of 
Westchester County. A silver medal was 
awarded to the prize winner, and bronze 
medals to the runners-up.—C. L. O. 


People are always interested in for- 
mer residents of their city. While let- 
ters from former residents have long 
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SHORT STORIES DONE 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 
POE, STEVENSON, DUMAS 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run 1o Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills 


Write for Rates 


WHEELER - NICHOLSON, Inc. 


373 4th Ave. New York City 


been a standard feature in newspaper 
making, the Newcastle (Ind.) Courter 
nas a new angle on this subject. The 
Courier has a department headed “The 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


World Building New York 


Features , 


Wanted 


A live, reliable syndicate now 


serving about 200 newspapers 


can handle several more good 


features on an advantageous 
basis. | All communications 
will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. 

Address B-952, 
Editor & Publisher 


Bad Penny.” Here are printed int| 
views with people who moved from N} 
castle and then returned. They ge 
ally have something to say about N} 
castle being the best place, after all 
an excellent local booster idea.—Nor| 
J. Radder. 


Now is the time to get busy and i 
ganize a juvenile sand lot baseball le: 
in your city. Have it under the nam) 
your newspaper. Provide a playing | 
(one of your parks will do) and ¢ 
a cup to the league leader at the en) 
the season. The publicity among the | 
will do you real good in the futu) 
B. Aww | 


The Indianapolis Star is runnin} 
series of articles each Monday on )j 
Indianapolis ministers are telling | 
congregations and how they are S44 
it. The articles deal not only with| 
sermon itself, but also with the se| 
and manner of delivery.—Donovat/ 
Turk. 
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How To Play 


OLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL) 


Famous Teacher of That Gami| 


24 LESSONS | 
Illustrated | 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE. Inc 
New York City 


BRUCE BAIRNSFATHE 


is doing a daily cartoon for || 
newspapers under the captic| 


| 
TROUBLES THEY 


NEVER HAD _ 
and 
CHOOSE YOUR | 
NEAREST EXIT | 


Supplied in two and three colun 


The McClure Newspaper Syl: 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York) 
epee epeeeent 


THOS. W 
BRIGGS CC 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CREATORS 
OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many ot 
feature pages now running in m 
than 80 leading American and 1) 
adian newspapers. Write or W 
for our representative. 


Editor & Publisher for 
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advertise to producers in 
newspapers that produce 


Business is always good in the Keystone State. Its world-famous 
factories—its steel mills, coal mines and textile plants—daily send 
products to everywhere in the United States and beyond to 


foreign lands. 


Pennsylvanians are producers and prosperity is evident throughout 
the state. Its workers have the money and they spend it. 


You can reach these workers through the daily papers of the 
industrial cities of Pennsylvania. These papers will help you in 
the sales promotion and proper distribution of the merchandise you 


make. 
No campaign is complete without covering the rich market of 


Pennsylvania. 


2,500 10,000 


2,500 10,006 
Circulation lines 


Circulation lines lines 
31,400 A 5 **Oil City Derrick 
22.349 *Pottsville Republican and 
6.553 5 r Morning Paper 
tA Xp Sat, a **Scranton Times 

13,272 : : **Sharon Herald 
+f Bloomsburg Prose i etea Sead (M) 7,673 04 04 **Sunbury Daily Item 
BeAUNestere A INES fe. cass ce se a vss (E) 18,295 ; : *Washington Observer and 


T+Coatesville Record 6,783 0: 0% ' Reporter .:......... pene eee (M&E) 3 
#+Connellsville Courier 6,457 03 DE oa iy ee eae ee 
Ty Easton Express 25,652 : fe +t Williamsport Sun i) 20,655 
Erie Times 28,596 : : ++York Dispatch 19,632 
77Greensburg Tribune Review...(EM) 14,883 05 .0! * ; ; Ped ‘ 
+fHazleton Plain Speaker..... (E) 2 Ay *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, 
7tHazleton Standard-Sentinel..(M) § 2a : : **A. B. C. Statement, March 31. 1926. 
**Mount Carmel Item (E) 4,307 028: 0285 ++Government Statement, March 3i, 1926. 


Editor & Publisher for May 1, 1926 


Superior 
Circulation 


The New York Sun represents and reflects the thought of the better 
people of the world’s greatest city. 


Among the intelligent, responsive, representative citizens of New 
York, The Sun has a larger home circulation than any other New 
York weekday newspaper—because it appeals to and is appreciated 
by the whole family. 


en OTF 


The Sun’s net paid daily average circulation for the six months 
period ending March 3121926, was. 25930 This represents an 


increase of 11,981 over the correponding six months of 1925. 


Acascuasce SE 


More and more people are reading The Sun because they find it a 
newspaper of distinct and superior individuality, containing all the 
important news of the day, presented in a lively and interesting 


manner but without sensationalism. 


The Sun’s editorial page is a strong influence in local, national and 


international affairs. 


The Sun does not seek circulation through prizes, contests or forced 
features of any kind. Its growth in circulation is a natural, steady, 


sound increase, won purely on the merits of the paper itself. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON WASHINGTON, D.C. CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
Old South Bldg. Munsey Bldg. 2)3 So. La Salle St. First National Bank Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. 49 Avenue de l’Opera 40.43 Fleet St. 
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HARVESTING in the 
New York Market — as it should be done! 
a | 


BUMPER sales CLOPs in the New York 


market cannot be harvested with inadequate media! 

Nine million people in New York City and its suburbs 

cannot be sold through small media. Use enough circu- 

April Averages lation to cover America’s largest and richest city market. 
matye. . . 1,071,176 Use The Daily News, with its MARVELOUS MILLION* 


SUNDAY . .. 1,275,698 circulation, 95% concentrated in city and suburbs, 
reaching more people everywhere, mass and class 


alike. The small page and small paper get the copy 


O) 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


| 
| 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Editor & Publisher for May 8, 1926 


Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


‘The growth of Buffalo within the next 15 years will be the out- 
standing feature of municipal development in America.” 


—W. R. Hopkins, City Manager, Cleveland, O. 


his Book is of Importance 
to National Advertisers 


NEW book on the Buffalo 

market detailing many facts 
of major interest to advertisers has 
just been published. 


National advertisers will find 
much of importance in this book 
on Buffalo. In addition to an out- 
line of this rapidly growing market, 
it contains much detailed informa- 


tion as to wholesale and retail 
outlets. 


Copies have been mailed to many 
ae a “ee advertisers and advertising agen- 
yA fe ll cies. Others interested may receive 


nem . a copy upon request. 
Uhe BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEws 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
A. B.C. Sept. 30, 1925 


[ ; Present Average Over 
128,502 Editor and Publisher 


140,000 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building Waterman Building Atlantic Building 


Tribune Tower 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, IIL. 
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CIRCULATION | 


Six months ended Six months ended 
March 31, 1925 March 31, 1926 


Daily 275,219 285,750 
Sunday 330,358 345,316 


Daily 10,531 GAIN 
Sunday 14,958 GAIN 


2 
Herald Gribun 
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The Evening Bulletin—Philadelphia’s Foremost Newspaper | 


welcomes American manufacturers and advertisers 
to attend the 22nd Annual Convention of the 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 
at Philadelphia 


HARLTLECRATE 


&-¢ I OTT! 
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; | © Aero Service Corp. of Phila. WHERE THE A.A.C.W. CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 


In the lower left foreground may be found the group of buildings of the University of Pennsylvania where the 
proceedings will take place. Franklin Field, the vast stadium shown in the centre seats 80,000 persons. In the 
upper left is the business portion of Philadelphia. 
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Fresh Ideas and Viewpoints 
6 | at Philadelphia 
In 


Philadelphia’s business and advertising men under the 


° ° leadership of the POOR RICHARD CLUB are prepar- 
Philadelphia ing for the biggest business and advertising convention 
ever held in America, when the 22nd Annual Convention | 
nearly everybody reads of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World con- | 


venes in Philadelphia, the City of Homes, June 19 to 24, 
| ; next. 
\ (Dp 


Delegates from all the world, as well as from all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada will give and get 
new ideas, fresh viewpoints, valuable plans and sugges- 
tions for utilizing advertising in creating, holding and | 
The circulation of The Evening Bul- serving new and more business. 
letin is larger than that of any other 


Philadelphia newspaper, and is one Convention headquarters are in the Bulletin Building, | 
of the largest in the United States. and delegates are invited to make this newspaper their | 
Net paid daily average for six months headquarters. The staff of the Bulletin’s advertising i 

ending March 31, 1926 department will gladly give business and advertising 


copies men first hand information regarding the Philadelphia 
5 3 3 9 1 6 9 aday @ market—Third Largest Market in the U. S. 


In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin” 


: i 
(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


W. Brown, Publisher; 
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How Labor Censored and Gagged Press 


Told By London Newspaper Editor 


Press Room Assistants Lead in Demands for Suppression of Editorials and News—Almost Entire Press 


of England, Wales and Scotland, Silenced 


By RALPH D. BLUMENFELD 


(By Cable to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 

ONDON, May 4.—The suppression of 

London newspapers through the un- 
warrantable censorship of trade unionists 
is the culmination of a long series of 
tyrannical proceedings which have made 
newspaper publication extremely irk- 
some. It has emanated solely from one 
section of less responsible departments 
of our newspaper organizations. The 
leaders for the most part have been 
unskilled workmen. 

Until now this interference has been 
confined to questions of hours, wages and 
privileges and owing to their watertight 
organization and rigid rules, these work- 
men have been able to obtain advantages 
which to the ordinary business man ap- 
pear to be simply ludicrous. They have 
never heretofore attempted to interfere 


| with editorial policy, but for some time 


on last Saturday night, 


past, there have been open threats that 
when the time for action arrived, they 
would not hesitate to censor and even 
suppress any article which they might 
consider objectionable, or inimical to 
their interests. 

The first attempted interference came 
when various 
Sunday newspapers were setting an ad- 


| yertisement calling for recruits in behalf 


of an organization which was to secure 
the peoples’ food supplies. The Sunday 
Express declined to reject the advertise- 
ment. The Weekly Dispatch printed it. 
The News of the World took it out, 
Lord Riddell, its proprietor, asserting 
that it was his fixed policy not to print 
propaganda advertisements. 

Ten o’clock Sunday night, the Daily 


Mail had set a leading article headed 


“For King and Country,” which self- 
appointed censors declared provocative. 
They invaded the editor’s room and de- 
manded suppression of the article. Mr. 
Marlowe. (Thomas Marlowe, editor of 
the Daily Mail) unhesitatingly refused, 
whereupon the packers, pressmen and 
stereotypers stopped work and the paper 
did not appear. The Daily Mail, how- 
ever, through its Manchester plant, was 
able’ to bring some 50,000 copies to Lon- 
don. Monday morning, but, as its circula- 
tion in London is more than 1,000,000, 
and other newspapers did not increase 
their output, there was a consequent 
shortage. of newspapers. The article 
which offended the unionists included the 
following: 

“We do not wish to say anything hard 
about the miners themselves. As to their 
leaders, all we need say at the moment 
is that some of them are under the in- 
fluence of people who mean no good to 
this country. 

A general strike is not an industrial 


dispute; it is a revolutionary movement, 
intended to inflict suffering upon the 
great mass of innocent persons and 


thereby put forcible restraint upon the 
government. It is a movement that can 
only succeed by destroying the govern- 
ment and subverting the rights and lib- 
erties of the people. 

“This being the case, it cannot be 
tolerated by any civilized government 
and must be dealth with by every re- 


Editor London 


Written Exclusively for 


source at the disposal of the community. 

“A. state of emergency and national 
danger has been proclaimed to resist the 
attack. We call upon all law-abiding 
men and women to hold themselves at 
the service of King and country.” 

The leading article of the Daily Ex- 
press was more provocative with regard 
to the coal negotiations than was the, 
Daily Mail’s leader, and when I heard 
night that the Mail had been 


Sunday 


LONDON TIMES PRINTS ONE-PAGE STRIKE 


Daily Express 


Epitor & PUBLISHER 
closed down, I expected a similar fate, 
but it did not come. 
Instead a delegation 
chapels came up merely to _ protest 
against a statement in the leader that 
the general strike would fail and asking 
me if I would print a letter from them 
to that effect, in accordance with our 
custom of printing all sides. They made 
no demands, but simply asked a favor. 
On Monday the house chapels again took 


from the house 
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Here is a facsimile of the front page 


to Acme Newspictures by radio, Wednesday. 
to maintain an unbroken tradition 


Other papers put out handbills containing bulletins of 
A fire broke out in the building of the Times as this issue was 
Officials refused to disclose the origin of the fire. 


after its men had walked out, 
continuous publication. 
the latest news. 
being printed. 
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of the London Times sent Hee London 
The Times put out a one page: issue, 
of 141 years 


the war path. At one o’clock they ob 
jected to a news article in the Evening 
Standard, which is part of our organiza- 
tion, stating that there was a rush of 
volunteers to assist the government 
against the strike. We declined to with- 
draw the article and the Evening Stand- 
ard shut down. 

Simultaneously, they carried out simi- 
lar actions at the Evenimg News plant, 
which was also shut down. The Eve- 
ning News is a part of the Daily Mail 
organization. There are only three eve- 
ning newspapers in London, and the only 
one not closed was the Star, which was 
decidedly pro-strike and anti-govern- 
ment. Yet it too was closed because its 
editors insisted on printing the news 
about a rush of recruits. Monday night, 
when the general strike was to take 
place at midnight, they closed down the 
Daily Mirror and refused to permit the 
Daily Mail to come out again. They 
suppressed it at Manchester as well and 
gave orders at several offices as to the 
conduct of leading articles. 

We had no difficulty at the Express, 
although the contents of our columns 
left no doubt as to our attitude of op- 
position to the strike. Indeed, the men 
worked right through the night and we 
got our normal issue of more than 
1,000,000 copies away without any diffi- 
culty. 

The compositors and stereotypers, who 
are not under the orders of the Trade 
Union Council which called the general 
strike, did not go out with the other 
unionized workmen, but at this moment 
it is impossible to know what they will 
do after Thursday, when their meeting 
is to be held to decide their course. They 
are not in sympathy with the general 
strike; indeed the majority of our people 
who have been called out are against it 
and regret the high-handed action of the 
individual house chapels who have seri- 
ously jeopardized their future of trade 
unionism in the printing industry. 


(By Cable to Epvitor & PuBLISHER) 


Lonpon, May 6,—‘“The suppression of 
the newspapers on the eve of the general 
strike was a grave mistake on the part 
of the trade unions,” Sir Charles Star- 
mer, proprietor of the Westminster 
Gazette and a group of other newspapers 
in London and provincial cities, said to 
Epitor & PuprisHEeR. “Freedom of ex- 
pression is vital just now and the stp- 
pression of the newspapers has power- 
fully swayed public opinion against the 
strikers.” 


The first blows against the newspapers 
were struck, according to news dispatches 
to New York newspapers, by members 
of the pressroom force. It is not clear 
whether they were acting as chapels, or 
under instructions of the national union, 
although the indications are that the 
several chapels acted independently. 

Compositors, engravers and_ stereo- 
typers, not being under the jurisdiction 
of the Trade Union Council, did not 
strike at midnight Monday, but as Lon- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SPORTING PUBLICITY TO BE PROBED BY 
SOCIETY OF EDITORS 


Committee of, Six Named by President Hopwood to Conduct 
Thorough Investigation and Report at Annual 
Meeting—Other Committees Appointed 


A committee to investigate thoroughly 
sporting departments and sporting pub- 
licity has been appointed by Erie Hop- 
wood, editor, 
Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, in his 
capacity as pres- 
ident of the 
American Society 
o f Newspaper 
Editors. ’ 

Appointment ol 
the investigating 
committee is the 
result of discus- 
sion of the sub- 
ject at the annual 
meeting of the 
Society in Wash- 
ington last 
winter, where it 
was denounced by some editors as an 


Erizg Horwoop 


vil. 

; The investigation will embrace “sport- 
ing publicity, the management of sport- 
ing departments, and the best means of 
handling sporting copy,” Mr. Hopwood 
said. : 

Members of the committee are: 

Will Owen Jones, Editor, Lincoln 
Nebraska State Journal, Chairman; M. 
W. Bingay, managing editor, Detrott 
Vews: Moses Strauss, managing editor, 
Cincinnati Times Star; E. Robert Stev- 
enson, managing editor, Waterbury 
Americon; Philip A. Payne, managing 
editor, New York Daily Mirror; Charles 
M. Stanton, editor, San Francisco Bul- 
letin. 

This committee will make a report at 
the next annual meeting. , 

Members who have suggestions as to 
the nature and scope of the inquiry have 
been asked to communicate at once with 
the committee. f 

In addition to the above committee, 
the following have been appointed by 
President Hopwood to serve for the com- 
ing year: 

CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT: Grove Patterson, editor, 
Toledo Blade, Chairman; Marc A. Rose, 
managing editor, Buffalo News; C. M. 
Morrison, Philadelphia Public Ledger ; 
Newbold Noyes, Washington Evening 
Star; Julian S. Mason, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

COMMITTEE ON SYNDICATES AND PRESS 
Services: Olin W. Kennedy, managing 
editor, Miami Herald, Chairman ; John 
V. Riley, editor, Rockford Morning Siar; 
A. C. Ross, managing editor, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle; Phil J. Reid, 
editor, Detroit Free Press; | Misti: 
Sherman, editor, Springfield Union. 

ComMitrre oN LecisLaTion: E. B. 
Doran, editor, Dallas News, Chairman ; 
E. W. Booth, . editor, Grand Rapids 
Press: Charles B. Welch, editor, 
Tacoma News Tribune; Geo. A. Hough, 
managing editor, New Bedford Standard 8 
W. W. Waymack, managing editor, Des 
Voines Register and Tribune. 

Com™Mittrr oN MempersHip: Marc A. 
Rose, managing editor, Buffalo News, 
Chairman; James A. Stuart, managing 
editor, Indianapolis Star; E. A, Dickson, 
editor, Los Angeles Express; Che Be 
Forbes, editor, Nashville Tennessean; 
Geo. T. Richardson, editor, Worcester 
Post. : } 

The Committee.on Ethical Standards is 
not yet completed, iMr. Hopwood. said. 

“Tt js the hope of the board that par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed on com- 
mittee work this year,” he told Epitor & 
PuBLISHER. “One of the most valuable 
works of the Society is its contribution 
to the literature of journalism through 
the reports of its committees, addresses 
and discussions on the floor. The com- 
mittee work in the past has almost with- 
out exception been of unusual merit, but 
it has not, in the opinion of the President, 


been given sufficient emphasis on the 
program, nor has sufficient time been 
given to some of the important subjects 
which have been presented by the com- 
mittees from time to time. The Pres- 
ident hopes that every committee mem- 
ber will co-operate to the very fullest 
degree with his committee chairman and 
come to the annual meeting prepared to 
supplement the formal report with dis- 
cussions from the floor.” 


TO HONOR BRITISH EDITOR 


Bust of C. P. Scott, Manchester Guard- 
ian, to Be Placed in City Museum 


A bronze bust of C. P. Scott, editor of 
the Manchester Guardian, who will soon 
reach his 84‘h birthday and round out 54 
years as editor of the Guardian, may 
shortly be placed in the Manchester City 
Museum, An appeal for funds to pur- 
chase the bust, the work of Jacob Ep- 
stein, was made May 2. 

Completion of the 50th anniversary of 
Mr. Scott’s editorship four years ago 
was the occasion of a celebration by his 
many friends. His writings have always 
been anonymous, and although the Man- 
chester Guardian is quoted throughout 
the world, he himself is comparatively 
unknown. His principles expressed 
through his paper have been such as to 
gain the respect even of political op- 
ponents. 


SYLVESTER LOSES SUIT 


Appeals Court Affirms Dismissal His 
$25,000 Suit Against N. Y. Telegram 


The right of an author to the product 
of his talent was qualified by a decision 
of the Court of Appeals handed down in 
Albany, May 4, where the rights of his 
employer are involved. The court af- 
firmed the lower courts in dismissing the 
complaint of E. Rodgers Sylvester 
against the New York Herald Company, 
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publishers uf the New York Telegram, 
to recover $25,000 damages. At the re- 
quest of his employer, Sylvester wrote 
“The Story of Classified Ads,” which was 
published by the Telegram as a pamphlet 
and advertised for sale as having been 
written by Gilbert N. Gundersen. 

Sylvester, admitting the story became 
the property of his employer, alleged that 
by reason of making a false statement as 
to its authorship, he had been damaged 
by being deprived of the opportunity of 
claiming it as his work, or establishing a 
reputation as a writer. He contended 
there is an implied understanding that the 
work of an employe shall not be falsely 
attributed to another, and if done, there 
is liability in damages. 

The dismissal by the lower court and 
its affrmation by the Court of Appeals 
was on the ground that as his name was 
not mentioned and since the public did 
not know him to be the author of the 
story, there was no basis for which dam- 
ages could be assessed, 


Burnside Promoted on Telegraph 

The New York Morning Telegraph, 
this week announced the appointment of 
V. W. Burnside as advertising manager. 
Burnside for 10 years was with the New 
York Hearst organization, and for the 
past 10 years has been with the Tele- 
eraph business staff. 


Mack Joins Lakeland Ledger 


Bryan Mack, Florida newspaper man, 
recently with the American Review of 
Reviews, has joined the Lakeland (Fla.) 
Ledger as business manager. He has 
served on the Jacksonville Times Union 
and Pensacola Journal. 


Canadians Urge Tax on U. S. Magazines 


The Montreal Publicity Association at 
a meeting May 5 advocated that Canda 
impose a tax of 10 cents a pound on 
foreign publ’cations which now enter the 
Dominion fiee of duty. At present there 
is a duty of 15 cents a pound on adver- 
tising matter going into Canada and a 
tariff of 2 5to 35 per cent on paper im- 
ported, but foreign magazines, periodicals, 
and other publications enter Canada free 
of duty. 


Semi-Weekly to Enter Daily Field 


The Okmulgee (Okla.) Record, semi- 
weekly paper, has announced that it will 
publish a daily beginning May 15. 


“BILL” BEAZELL, OF WORLD, WINS! 


W. P. Beazell receiving congratulations on his election to the presidency of 
the New York Newspaper Club. In the picture are (left to right): W. P. Beazell, 
John J. Leary, Jr., labor writer, New York World, and a newly elected director; 
Dwight Perrin, city editor, New York Herald Tribune, retiring president, and 


Augustin McNally, secretary. 


BEAZELL WINS IN CLUB) 


ELECTION IN NEW YORK | 


Named President of Newspaper Men’s 
Group on Conservative Ticket— 
Largest Vote in History 
of Club 


In the most sharply contested election 
in the history of the New York News- 
paper Club, William P. Beazell, assistant 
managing editor of the New York World, 
representing the Conservative ticket, was 
elected president, and ‘a Conservative 
board of directors was placed in office, 
Monday, May 3. . 

Beazell defeated by the close vote of 
104 to 93 Royal Daniel, Jr. city editor, 
New York Mirror, who headed the Pro- 
gressive ticket. 

The Progressives succeeded in win- 
ning the first vice-presidency, naming 
Charles S. Hand, political writer for the 
New York American, to that office. 

James Melvin Lee, director of the de- 
partment of journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, and conductor of “Our Own 
World of Letters” in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER named on both tickets, was elected 
second vice-president 

Frank E. Perley, editor of Record and 
Guide, real estate paper, and Augustin 
McNally, special writer, were named 
treasurer and secretary respectively, They 
were also supported by both factions. 

Percy Soule, of the New York Times, 
reporter, a Conservative, defeated Pren- 
tice Winchell for corresponding secre- 
tary. 

The new board members are: Dwight 
S. Perrin, city editor, New York Herald 
Tribune, retiring president; John J, 
Leary, Jr., labor writer, New York 
World; Michael Haggerty, New York 
Times; Jacob Magidoff, Jewish Daily 
News; Edwin J.. Judd; H. I. Phillips) 
columnist, New York Sun; and William 
J. Guard, representing the associate mem- 
bers. 

The high interest of the club member- 
ship in the election was shown in the 
large vote, 200 ballots being cast, of 
which three were voided, leaving a total 
vote 197. 

Hot campaigning was carried on for 
weeks before the voting. The Progres- 
sives advocated a club-owned home, more 
club entertainment and larger member- 
ship. 
Conservatives upheld the present policy 
of careful, sound upbuilding of the club’s 
membership and finance, and opposed 
expansion of the entertainment program. 
_ Open letters to candidates and replies 
trom their backers were widely circulated, 

“T am extremely gratified over the in- 
terest taken in the election,’ Mr. 
Beazell said to Eprror & Pusrisuer fol- 
lowing his election. “The fact there was 
strong opposition was an encouraging 
sign. A club where members take no 
interest in annual elections is in a bad 
way. I am told the poll in this election 
of the Newspaper Club was one of the 
largest in its history, This is certainly 
a healthy sign.” 


HOTELS USING DAILY’S MAP 


N. Y. Sun’s “Shopping Place of Mil- 
lions” on Display As Shopping Guide 


A map issued by the New York Sunt 
about a year ago entitled “The Shopping 
Place of Millions” is now being displayed 
in mounted and framed form, 34 by 44 
inches by 36 hotels in New York in their 
lobbies or in their special consulting 
rooms as a shopping guide for the con- 
venience of their guests, according to 
George Benneyan, of the Research De- 
partment. Most of the large hotels in 
New York are included in this group. 

_ In addition 29 hotels are using the map 
in muslin mounted form on their if 
formation desks for ready reference. 

“The Shopping Place of Millions” 
shows the location of all the local stores 
in Manhattan that advertise in the Sun. 
The stores are divided into fourteen dif- 
ferent groups and each group is indicated 
by a separate shade of color. 
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GEORGIA DAILY WINS COVETED PULITZER PRIZE 


Columbus Enquirer Sun Awarded Gold Medal for Best Public Service—Kingsbury, N. Y. Times, 
Given Editorial Prize—Fitzpatrick and Miller Winners of Cartoon and Reporting Competitions 


VINNERS of the Pulitzer prizes in 

journalism, art, and letters were an- 
ainced this week at Columbia Univer- 
sy, New York. The journalism prizes 
we awarded as follows: 

For the most disinterested and meri- 
wious. public service rendered by an 
Mierican newspaper during the year, a 
xd medal costing $500, awarded to the 
Sumbus (Ga.) Enquirer Sun, for the 
svice which it rendered in its brave 
al energetic fight against the Ku Klux 
Kin, against the enactment of a law 
bring the teaching of evolution, against 
jhonest and incompetent public officials, 
al for justice to the negro and against 
ching. 

For the best editorial article written 
ding the year, the test of excellence 
bag clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sind reasoning and power to influ- 
se public opinion in the right direc- 
tii, due account being taken of the 
sole volume of the writer’s editorial 
wrk during the year, $500 awarded to 
tl New York Times for the editorial 
yitled “The House of a Hundred Sor- 
rvs, by Edward M. Kingsbury, pub- 
lied Dec. 14, 1925. 

‘For the best example of a reporter's 
wrk during the year, the test being 
sict accuracy, terseness, the accomplish- 
nnt of some public good commanding 
plic attention and respect, $1,000, 
aarded to William Burke Miller of 
(| Lowisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal for 
h work in connection with the story 
9 the trapping in Sand Cave, Ky., of 
Fyyd Collins. 

‘For the best cartoon published in any 
Ayerican newspaper during the year, 
(| determining qualities being that the 
etoon shall embody an idea made clearly 
ayarent, shall show good drawing and 
siking pictorial effect, and shall be 
hpful to some commendable cause of 
pic importance, due account being 
fen of the whole volume of the artist’s 
nvspaper work during the year; $500 
aarded to B. R. Fitzpatrick of the 
§ Lowis Post-Dispatch, for the cartoon 
eitled, ‘The Laws of Moses and the 


i of Today,’ published April 12, 
There was no competition for and 


tirefore no award of the $1,000 prize 
“i the best history of the services rend- 
ed to the public by the American press 
(ing the preceding year or for the 
plication and distribution through the 
Clumbia University Press of publica- 
tas of service to American journalism.” 
five times the amount of journalism 
nterial was submitted for considera- 
ta to the Pulitzer judges this year than 
ltt, Jerome Landfield, executive secre- 
tiy of the advisory board, told Eprror 
SPUBLISHER. In some cases, it was ten 
ties greater, he said. 

‘or instance, he pointed out the work 
941 different reporters was sifted be- 
Ne the prize winner, Miller, formerly 
othe Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Ys picked. The jury on the reporters’ 
Pze, named from members of the 
Nerican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
nde five recommendations to the ad- 
Vory board, starring Miller’s work as 
tir first choice. 

Seventeen different newspapers en- 
ted the public service competition, but 
\. Landfield said there was no hesita- 
ta im awarding the prize to Julian 
[rris, Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, 
bause the character of the service per- 
timed by this paper was on “such a 
hh plane.” 

\ double tribute was paid Mr. Harris. 
ljaddition to winning the award, he was 
49 named a member of the Pulitzer 
Pze advisory board to fill the place va- 
Ced by the resignation of John Stewart 
Ivan, publisher of the Richmond (Va.) 
ws-Leader. The appointment was 
ie at the annual meeting of the board 
“New York, April 24. 


E. M. KINGSBURY’S PULITZER PRIZE EDITORIAL 
Printed in New York Times, Dec. 14, 1925 


THE HOUSE OF A HUNDRED SORROWS 


The walls are grimy and discolored. 


yield under foot. 
door of every room is open. 
this room. 


talks.’’ Strange, isn’t it? 
your darlings. 
hopeless thoughts. 
Here is one, only three. 


abused him. 


Staircases and landings are rickety and black. 
Walk along these corridors. 
Here is a sickly boy of 5, deserted by his mother. underfed, 
solitary in the awful solitude of starved neglected childhood. 
Some, many children, never “‘prattle,”’ like 
They are already old. They are fu'l, perhaps, of long, 
There are plenty of other ‘kids’ in this tenement. 
Never saw his father. 


He is weak and “‘backward.”’ 


The uneven floors creak and 


The 
Walk into 


“Seldom 


His mother spurned and 
How wicked of him when 


he has been so encouraged and coddled! Doesn’t know any games. How 


should he? Do children play? 


Not his kind. 


They live to suffer. 


In Room 24 is Rese, a housemother of 10. Father is in the hospital. 


Mother is crippled with rheumatism. 
would love Rose if she came out of Dickens. 
In Room 20 age has been toiling for youth. 


ing her mcther in Room 24. 


Rose does a'l the work. You 
Well, there she is, mother- 


Grandmother has been taking care of three granddaughters who lost their 


mother. 


ness, threescore-and-ten can’t go cut to work any more. 
Thinking of that, ske is ill on top of her 


happen to her and her charges ? 
physical illness. 
rum sort of place,” Madam? 


A very interesting house, isn’t it, Sir? 


Come into Room 23. 


A brave old woman; but what with rheumatism and heart weak- 


What’s going to 


Decidedly ‘‘a 


Simon, the doll- 


maker—but handmade dolls are “‘out’’—lives, if you call it living, here. 


Eighty years old, his wife of about the same age. 
Otherwise they would still be sewing on buttons and earn- 


mostly gone. 


Their eyesight is 


ing a scanty livelihood for themselves and two little girls, their grand- 


children. 
are like that. 


You must see those twin sisters of 65 in Room 47. 


The girls object to going to an orphan home. 


Some children 


True, they are 


doing better than usual on account of the coming holidays; making as 
much as $10 a month, whereas their average is but $6. Still, rents are 
a bit high; and the twins have been so long together that they would like 


to stay so. 


In Room—but you need no guide. 
of a Hundred Sorrows you will visit every sad chamber in it. 


Once in The House 
If your 


heart be made of penetrable stuff, you will do the most you can to bring 
hope and comfort to its inmates, to bring them Christmas and the Christ: 


‘‘For I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger, and you took me in. 


‘Naked, and ve clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.”’ 


“There was a surprising increase in 
the number of newspapers participating 


in the public service competition,” Mr. 
Landfield said. “Some newspapers sent 
in whole files of their newspapers to 


show the public good they accomplished, 
during 1925. Others prepared elaborate 
documents. 
“Competition for 
prize was also keen. 
ferent applications were sent in. Mr. 
Kinesbury’s beautiful editorial was 
chosen as the winner, the selection being 
made not only on the basis of this one 
editorial, but also on the past work of 
the writer, which has been most brilliant. 
‘The cartoon selection required heated 
Many admirers sent in their 


the best editorial 
More than 40 dif- 


discussion. 


choices. These were judged as well as 
entrants made by the newspapers. In all 
about 25 different cartoons were con- 
sidered. A number were ruled out, be- 


cause of the fact that the terms of the 
Pulitzer prizes bars cartoons of a 
political nature.” 

Mr. Landfield said a rule made by the 
advisory board prohibited him from 
making public the names of participants 
other than the winners. 

“Tt wish I could lift the lid,” he said. 
“Tt would be a revelation of the activity 
and the ingenuity of American news- 


papers and newspaper men. The most 
extraordinary feats were accomplished 
during 1925 by American reporters. 


There were hosts of interesting stories 
written. In making the final selection, 
the main question became whether or not 
the reporter’s work had commanded 
wide-spread public attention. 

“Tt is the feeling of the board,” Mr. 
Landfield concluded, “that the interest 
shown this year will be reflected in even 
increased interest in 1926, and it is hoped 
that the fact that small city newspapers 
and newspaper men were among the 1925 
winners has proved conclusively that 
there is nothing to the hitherto prevalent 
idea that the prizes were sure to go to 
metropolitan dailies.” 

Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith” won 
the $1,000 prize “for the American novel 
published during the year which shall 
best present the wholesome atmosphere 
of American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood.” 

Lewis, in a letter to the Advisory 
Board following announcement of the 
prizes, refused his $1,000 award. 

“All prizes, like all titles, are danger- 
ous,? Lewis wrote in refusing the dis- 
tinction, adding that by the terms of the 
Pulitzer Award novels were appraised 
not upon literary merit, but upon the 


moment’s code of “good form”; that a 
continuation of the Pulitzer Award 
tended to make its administrators a su- 
preme court impossible to challenge; and 


that only by regularly refusing the 
y wien : P 

Pulitzer prize can novelists keep such 
power from being permanently set up 


over them. 

Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New York 
World, commenting on Mr. Lewis’ ac- 
tion and the contentions made in his 
letter said: 

“Without assuming to speak for the 
Advisory Board, which made the award 
and of which I am only one member of 
a total of eleven, I should say that Mr. 
Lewis has the right to refuse any prize 
awarded him whether he does so from 
principle or from self-exp'oitation.” 

Jerome B. Landfield, Secretary to the 
Advisory Board said: f 

“The whole thing is very amusing, and 
it looks very much like free advertising 
to me.” 

_The drama, “Craig’s Wife,” by George 
Kelly, won the $1,000 prize “for the orig- 
inal American play performed in New 
York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage 
in raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste and good manners.” 

The sixth volume of the “History of 
the United States.” by Edward Chan- 
ning, won the $2,000 prize “for the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.” ’ 

Harvey Cushing’s “The Life of Sir 
William Osler,’ won the $1,000 prize 
“for the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish services to the 


people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample, excluding, as too obvious, the 
names of George Washington and 


Abraham Lincoln.” 

The late Amy Lowell’s ‘“What’s 
O’Clock” won the $1,000 prize “for the 
best volume of verse published during the 
year by an American author.” 

Three traveling scholarships, 
$1,500 each, open to 
School of Journalism who shall have 
passed their examinations ° with the 
highest honor and are otherwise most de- 
serving, to enable each of them ‘to spend 
a year in Europe, to study the social, 
political and moral conditions of the 
people, and the character and principles 
of the European press,’ were awarded to 
Lawrence: Hopkins Odell of White 
Plains, N. Y.; Miss Dorothy Ducas of 
New York City and Leif Eid of Everett, 


worth 
“graduates of the 


Wash. Their alternates are Gordon 
Neander Havens of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lawrence Robert Goldberg of Revere, 
\ © ~ - mes Mi ~ ge 9 r 
Mass., and Francis Lincoln Grahlfs of 


Jamaica, N. Y. 

Miss Lucille Crews of Redlands, Cal., 
won the $1,500 scholarship for “the stu- 
dent of music in America who may be 
deemed the most talented and deserving, 
in order that he may continue his studies 
with the advantages of European instruc- 
tion, on the nomination of the teaching 
staff of the Department of Music and of 
the teaching staff of the Institute of 
Musical Art.” Her winning composition 
was a sonata for viola and piano and 
a symphonic elegy for orchestra, entitled 
“To the Unknown Soldier.” 

The awards were ratified Monday at a 
meeting of the trustees of Columbia 
University in accordance with action 
taken on April 22 by the Advisory Board 
of the School of Journalism, which was 
established at Columbia by the late Mr. 
Pulitzer. 

The members of the Advisory Board 
are Melville E. Stone, Associated Press; 
Edward Page Mitchell; Ralph Pulitzer, 
the /lVorld; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
Boston Herald; Arthur M. Howe, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; John L. Heaton, 
the lVorld; Joseph Pulitzer, St. Lows 
Post Dispatch; Rollo Ogden, the New 
York Times; Alfred Holman, San Fran- 
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cisco; Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University. 

The Advisory Board in making its de- 
cisions had before it recommendations 
from members of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters in the case of awards 
in letters, and from members of the 
teaching staff of the School of Journal- 
ism and members of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, in the case 
of awards in journalism. 

The award in drama was recommended 
unanimously by a jury consisting of A. 
E. Thomas, Chairman; Owen Davis and 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Dr. Butler authorized a statement that 
in the opinion of the jury the “most 
worthy book” was Bernard Fay’s “L’Es- 
prit Revolutionnaire en France et aux 
Etats-Unis a la Fin du 18 Siécle,” but it 
was “held to be ineligible under the 
terms of the award,” so that the prize 
went to Channing’s volume on the “His- 
tory of the United States.’ 


PULITZER GOLD MEDAL 
TO GEORGIA DAILY 


Julian Harris, Editer and General Man- 
ager, Columbus Enquirer-Sun, De- 
lighted and Surprised at Prize 
For Public Service 


“T am of course delighted and sur- 
prised at the Pulitzer award,’ Julian 
Harris, editor and general manager of the 
Columbus Enquirer-Sun, told Epiror & 
PusiisHer. “I thought I might get a 
‘best editorial’ award, but it seems like a 
dream to think of a morning paper of 


Julian Harris 


7,000 circulation being honored with the 
gold medal. I suppose you noticed that 
I have been named as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University. This 
pleased me tremendously, also. I’ve had 
an unbelieveable hard fight here and this 
unexpected recognition not only heartens 
me, but I believe with a great inspiration 
to many editors of smaller newspapers. 
It looks as if the mouse-trap story had 
come true with the Enquirer-Sun.” 

The Enquirer-Sun is the smallest morn- 
ing newspaper in Georgia in point of cir- 
culation, and, as population goes, is pub- 
lished in the fifth city of the state. It 
was founded in 1828 by Mirabeau Lamar, 
the first vice-president of the Republic of 
Texas, who was its editor. At one time 
it was edited and owned by Beale 
Richardson, uncle of Frank R. Kent, 
Washington correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun. 

For the past five years Mr. Harris has 
been the controlling owner of the En- 
quirer-Sun, and since the fall of 1922 has 
been both editor and general manager. 
Associated with him in the ownership and 
editorial management is his wife, Julia 
Collier Harris, the author of the “Life 
and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris,” and 
the “Foundling Prince.’ In addition to 
her work on the Enquirer-Sun, to which 
she contributes editorials and articles on 
literature, art, education and music, she 
has written for the Nation, Social Forces 
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FITZPATRICK’S WINNING CARTOON 
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“The Laws of Moses and the Laws of To-day,” St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 12, 1925 


(published 
Carolina) and has had articles in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

From the moment Mr. Harris assumed 
editorship of the Enquirer-Sun, the origi- 
nal program of a fight against the Ku 
Klux Klan was broadened out. His first 
editorial was entitled “Putting Out a Fire 
with Gasoline,’ and criticised adversely 
Judge Geo. P. Munro in connection with 
the change of venue for a murder case. 
The editor was arrested and brought 
before the court on the charge of con- 
tempt and there stated his views of what 
a newspaper should stand for, and the 
imperative need for a free press. He was 
dismissed with a warning; the judge was 
defeated at the next election. 

For more than five years the Enquirer- 
Sun has fought the Klan denouncing it as 
“100 per cent un-American” and as “a 
cowardly masked gang’ which attempted 
to usurp the rights of constituted author- 
ity and foment racial prejudice and re- 
ligious intolerance.” With the. exception 
of a small afternoon daily and a couple of 
weekly papers, the Enquirer-Sun carried 
on a lone fight. Finding that no other 
Georgia newspaper intended to print the 
New York World’s expose of the Klan 
graft and corruption, and the Enquirer- 


tion disappeared and the air and the mails 
were burdened with anonymous threats. 
The Columbus Chapter of the Klan as a 
final gesture paraded about 300 strong, 
masked and robed and carrying placards 
which contained such sentiments as 
“America for Gentiles’ “Down with the 
Jews,” “Down with the Negro.” The 
fight against the Kluxers was continued 
until the local Klan dwindled to the point 
of disappearing from public notice. The 
original chapter disbanded and efforts to 
get any strength have failed. 

Along with the fight against the Klan, 
the Enquirer-Sun took up the cudgels for 
religious tolerance, and for justice to the 
negro. In the face of what Harris calls 
“a banal and over-worked slogan of ‘It’s 
great to be a Georgian’” which the 
present governor either originated or 
adopted, the Enquirer-Sun has told what 
it believed to be the truth about the 
state, using such captions as “the Empire 
State of Illiteracy” “The Invisible Empire 
State,” “The Lynching of a Lunatic 
Negro” and “Thirteen Little King Can- 
utes,” this last being the opening gun of 
the Enquirer-Sun’s campaign against the 
anti-evolution bill which was recommend- 
ed fer passage by the so-called legislative 
committee on education. 

(Continwed on page 49) 
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MILLER’S HEROISM WO) 
REPORTING AWARD 


Louisville Courier-Journal Writer Ma, 
Seven Perilous Trips to Side of Trappe} 
Man 80 Feet Underground—Has 
Left Newspaper Work 


William Burke Miller, awarded $10 
for his story on the attempted rescue 
Floyd Collins, caught in an undergroy 
cave in Cave City, Ky., has left new 
paper work and the Lowtsville (Ky 
Courier-Journal, and is now in the ic 
cream business with his father at Wint 
Haven, Fla. 

Miller, whose everyday name 
“Skeets,” was born in Louisville, a| 
went directly from high school to { 
police court beat of the Courier-Joi| 
nal. He is now only 22 years of aj 
As a reporter, he said frankly he h 
no interest in newspaper work. |] 
wanted to be a singer, he said, and h 


Photographed at Sand (| 
William B. Miller 


become a reporter to get money to t 
him to Europe for a musical educat 
He had been three years on the C 
rier-Journal, when he was sent one 
to investigate the story that a man] 
been caught 80 feet underground 1 
sandstone cave. Miller took comp! 
charge of the rescue of Floyd Collins | 
following morning. He is very sm 
weighs only 110 pounds, and was able’ 
slip down the tortuous passage until 
lay beside Collins. d 
In all, Miller made seven trips into 
cave. He wrote: ; 
“It is terrible inside. The cold, di 
water numbs me as soon as I Start. 
I have come to dread it, as have all oth 
who have been in, but each of us tell 0 
selves that our suffering is as noth 
compared to Collins’s. His patience d 
ing long hours of agony, his constant hv 
when life seemed nearing an end, | 
enough to strengthen the heart of : 
one. Collins doesn’t know it, but he 
playing a very, very big part im his 0 
rescue.” | 
After the militia arrived at the ¢ 
reports were circulated that the story \ 
a hoax. Miller was the chief witness 
the investigation which followed, since. 
was one of the only two men who act 
ly had seen Collins. 
Miller’s stories during the first days 
the rescue were quoted by the Associa 
Press and thus published from _one | 
of the country to the other. The © 
rier-Journal gave him a bonus of $10 
After this exploit Miller returned 
his paper, but continued as a repol 
only a_short time. At present he 1s 
ing at Winter Haven, Fla., where he 
in the ice-cream manufacturing busin 
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TRADE BOARD HEARS CONSPIRACY TESTIMONY 


’presentatives of Vick Chemical and Firestone Testify as to Difficulty of Obtaining Agency Commis- 
| sion on Business Placed Direct—Respondents Deny All Charges—High Tribute 
to Newspaper Advertising 


FORTS by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to establish conspiracy be- 
on advertising agencies and newspaper 
ishers and representatives to deprive 
ict advertisers of the usual agency 
unt, continued throughout this week 
Yew York. Eugene W. Burr, chief 
pisel for the commission questioned 
| F. Chapin, formerly advertising 
ye-buyer for the Vick Chemical Com- 
7, Greensboro, N. C., bringing into 
jrecord the gist of the charges made 


a commission at the application of 


Vick Company and others. Mark 
oer of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Japany, a direct advertiser also brought 
points for the commission. 
the hearings were adjourned Friday, 
ject to call on two weeks’ notice by 
examiner. 

. B. Palmer, manager of the A. 
P. A., took the stand Wednesday 
Thursday and denied generally and 
letail that any conspiracy existed be- 
en the A.N.P.A. and the A.A. A. 
or any of their members. Other 
nesses called this week were Harry 
Prudden, of Prudden, King & Prud- 
; William A. Thomson, director of 
A.N.P.A. Bureau of Advertising; 
J. Hermes, secretary-treasurer of the 
ckman Company, and Floyd Y. 
der. 

he testimony of Chester F. Chapin, 
lirector of the Vick Chemical Com- 
. and for 10 years up to about a 


ma ago, space buyer for that organiza- 
it, Was apparently designed to prove 
-agency members of the A. A. A. A. 
le much trouble for newspaper pub- 
rs and their representatives, or were 
iemace of trouble, who accepted the 
advertising and allowed the com- 
the usual agency discount cf 15 per 
Mr. Chapin testified that Vick’s 
ys had placed its advertising directly 
wa the newspapers except that early in 
tthistory it had passed some of its ad- 
ising through the Freeman Adver- 
ing Agency, of Richmond, Va., but had 
litontinued even that since 1915. 
Jp to 1917, Mr. Chapin declared, 
Vk’s was advertising in practically 
Southern newspapers except those of 
Teas, all except a few allowing the 
ital agency discount, or commission. 
Ts company had then, he said, distribu- 
i for its goods practically all over the 
intry except the centers of New York, 
Ucago, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
a7spapers in these sections, he said, 
Wald not accept the Vick advertising 
u allow discounts as to agencies. 
Yewspapers, the witness said, were re- 
sided by him and his associates as “the 
bt form of advertising we could use.” 
ler advertising, such as_ billboards, 
we used only where newspapers refused 
‘accept Vick advertising at net rates, 
bi was too expensive. He said his sales 
ice would be “no good” without news- 
her advertising, and that the only way 
‘approach replacing it was by house- 


t0use canvassing, which was very 
cctly. 
soon after the time mentioned, he 


sl, he had found opposition to placing 
1 advertising at direct rates, with dis- 
cnt allowed. Mr. Burr introduced as 
aiexhibit about 35 letters and carbons 
O replies dealing with the matter of 
dict rates, written to the Vick Chemi- 
® Company and answered by Mr. 
apin. The letters were from the 
Czttanooga (Tenn.) Times and the 
Jin Budd Company, its representative ; 
Euston (Tex.) Chronicle; Alexandria 
(a.)Town Talk; New Orleans Item; 
Khmond (Va.) News-Leader, Atlanta 
(a.) Journal. “All refused Vick adver- 
ting at direct rates. 


“hese letters were met by the usual 
stm of objections from counsel for 
th respondents, which were overruled by 
€xaminer, as respondents’ objections 
Ulally have been. 


Under further questioning by Mr. 
Burr, against objections of opposing 
counsel, Mr. Chapin told of coming to 
New York at the time of the A. N. 
P. A. convention of 1920 and seeing 
Willard E. Carpenter, since deceased, 
who, he said, told him that there was 
a great deal of feeling against direct 
advertising, adding that.he was being 
pressed by members of the A. A. A. A. 
not to allow agency commission to direct 
advertisers. “He wanted me,” witness 
continued, “to take as many papers as 
possible of his list because it was not 
fair to ask him to jeopardize his busi- 
ness for a small number; that he would 
lose other business because he was ac- 
cepting Vick advertising and allowing 
agency discount. If I could not take 
practically all his list, then he would be 
compelled to discontinue the commission 
deduction.” 

Objections made to the admission of 
this testimony were withdrawn when Mr. 
Burr declared that the sole object was 
to show a common line of understand- 
ing between this one man and the A, A. 
A. A. members. 

Mr. Chapin mentioned also a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Wolcott, of Hammond & 
Wolcott, special representatives of the 
St. Paul Daly News and the Mine- 
apolis News. 

“He told me.” the witness said, “that 
he had heard of a meeting of the A. A. 
A. A. which had discussed the Vick 
contract, and said that the George Batten 
Agency had asked him, on one of his 
calls there, if he was allowing commis- 
sion on Vick advertising. When he an- 
swered ‘yes’ he was told that he could 
not expect business from that agency if 
he continued to do so. He wanted me to 
give him a contract which would show 
that he himself was getting the com- 
mission.” 

Among others who spoke to him about 
this same situation, he said, were Her- 
man Halsted of Paul Block, Inc., and 
George Reichard, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 

M. H. Long, of the John M. Branham 
Company, he testified, told him that 
“further pressure had been brought to 
bear upon him by A. A. A, A. members 
against accepting Vick direct advertising 
contracts.” Charles P. Eddy and Frank 
P. Alcorn, he said, had told him prac- 
tically the same thing. Mr. Reichard, he 
said, told him that he should be very 
easy on newspapers and expect increased 
rates and poor service, since they were 
under strong pressure to decline Vick 
contracts. 


“I went to the S. N. P. A. convention 
in Asheville, N. C.,” Mr. Chapin testi- 
fed, ‘and heard Collin Armstrong, chair- 
man of the newspaper committee of the 
A. A. A. A., report on his work. After- 
ward I talked with H. Galt Braxton, of 
the Kinston (N. C.) Free Press, who 
told me he could not take Vick adver- 
tising and allow agency commissions. 
When he went home he gave me a con- 
tract at local rates, telling me that the 
S. N. P. A. approved the agency com- 
mission and he could not step over it.” 

In the spring of 1920, Mr. Chapin said, 
Harry Reynolds, of the Benjamin & 
Kentnor Company, told him the news- 
papers he represented were restless about 
allowing commission to direct advertisers. 

Continuing, Mr. Chapin said: “In 
February, 1924, I went to B. F. Lawrence, 
of the Star League—Indianapolis Star, 
Muncie Star and Terre Haute Star, who 
had discontinued running Vick advertis- 
ing and asked him to take it back. He 
told me he had stiff competition in the 
Indianapolis News and needed agency 
support; to continue to accept our adver- 
tising would knock him out. But I ar- 
ranged with Keifer-Judd Company, job- 
bers, to run Vick advertising at local 
rates. Their advertising is still running, 
] believe.” 

Asked what that meant in dollars and 
cents to the newspaper publishers, Mr. 
Chapin quoted figures to show that local 
rates were less than national rates with 
agency commission deducted. 

“Some newspapers,” he said, “which 
had ‘thrown us out’ later took us back 
again. The Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 
tiser threw us out in July, 1923, and 
took us back in February, 1924. The 
Knoxville Journal threw us out in 1923 
and took us back in 1925. The Rich- 
niond News-Leader threw us out in 1923 
and took us back later. Major Allen 
Potts, business manager of the News- 
Leader, said it was ‘all a lot of damn 
foolishness’ and he did not see why he 
could not carry Vick’s, though the paper 
had thrown us out before. He took us 
packs” 

Mr. Chapin told of going to Iowa to 
try to get Vick advertising into news- 
papers at net rates. Failing to induce 
the publishers to give him net rates, he 
got Vick advertising inserted at local 
rates, on the accounts of local druggists, 
in the Ottumwa Courier, Muscatine 
Journal News-Tribune, Davenport Dem- 
ocrat, Davenport Times and La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune. In this connection, 
also, he showed that local rates were 
lower than national rates less commis- 


sion, and said the publishers lost money 
by accepting Vick advertising at local 
rates. 

He said that about 150 newspapers 
refused Vick advertising in 1923, though 
now the number declining it had dimin- 
ished to about 120. 

Mr. Chapin described the advertising 
department of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany as consisting of about 25 persons, 
which furnished to newspapers complete 
copy, matrices and electrotypes. 

In cross examination of Mr. Chapin 
by Mr. Plante, for the A. N. P. A. and 
the Six Point League, it appeared that 
counsel was trying to ‘establish that the 
Vick Chemical Company withdrew its 
advertising from newspapers not because 
of opposition by any outside force, but 
voluntarily. 

Before Mr. Plante began, Mr. Burr, 
for the Commission, read the follow- 
ing stipulation into the record: 

“Counsel for the Commission, in order 
to save multiplication of evidence, de- 
sires to place of record their admission 
that all members of the respondent news- 
paper publishers’ associations have been 
during the times named in the com- 
plaint, and still are, willing to grant 
advertising space at gross rates to all 
direct advertisers whose advertising is 
acceptable in other respects. . We re- 
gard this fact as not particularly ma- 
terial to the charges of maintenance of 
the price of advertising service and 
denial of less than gross rates by com- 
bination or conspiracy.” 

In an effort to draw from the witness 
an admission that withdrawal of Vick 
advertising was voluntary where pub- 
lishers refused to give agency discounts 
to direct advertisers, Mr. Plante got the 
explanation that “We did not think we 
should not receive the discount and pro- 
vide agency service. In the early days 
of the Vick advertising there were very 
few agencies which could give us the 
service we needed. Later, agencies were 
established too far from Greensboro to 
be convenient.” 

On the question of the cost of the 
service Mr. Chapin testified that the ad- 
vertising department of Vick’s cost about 
17% per cent of the amount annually 
spent by it in advertising, and that at 
least one newspaper representative of 
an advertising agency told him that his 
house could not handle it for as little 
as it was costing Vick’s. Using posters 
where it was impossible to deal with the 
publishers direct, he said, cost far more 
than the 15 per cent agency commission. 

It was not only refusal of the agency 

(Continued on page 42) 


AT THIS WEEK’S HEARING OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


. right—L. B. Palmer, manager, A. N. P. A.; G. B. Plante, counsel for A. N. P. A. and Six-Point League; 
Tor Finley counsel for S. N. P. A Charles A. Brodek, counsel for A. P. A.; Clark McKercher, counsel for A. A. 
A. A.; C. F. Chapin, representing Vick Chemical Company, John W. Addison, Examiner for Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Eugene W. Burr, chief counsel for Trade Commission; John R. Dowlan, counsel for Trade Commission; 
(rear) James F. Hoge, counsel for applicants; Walter Sammis. reporter for applicants; William A. Thomson, 
director Bureau of Advertising of A. N. P. A. 
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SYNCHRONIZING ADVERTISING WITH THE NEWS 


Joseph H. Appel, Advertising Director of John Wanamaker Stores Believes in Future of Photoradio| 
gram Talks on Powers of Newspaper Space | 


DVERTISERS should take advantage 

of all means of rapid international 
communication by word or picture and 
synchronize their 
advertising with 
the news, is the 
belief of Joseph 
H. Appel, adver- 
tising director of 
the John Wana- 
maker Stores, 
New York, ex- 
pressed in an in- 
terview with Epr- 
TOR & PUBLISHER 
this week. The 
logical and _ best 
medium is, there- 
fore, the mnews- 
paper, he said. 

The Wana- 
maker stores were among the first to 
make pioneer use of the new  photo- 
radiogram service for transmitting a 
merchandise picture by wireless across 
the Atlantic from London to New York, 
and the first to transmit a complete ad- 
vertisement from New York to London, 
and Mr. Appel was sought out to ex- 
press the advertiser view of this latest 
marvel of human ingenuity. 

“The photoradiogram is still in its 
early stages of development,” Mr. Appel 
said. “Those who remember the initial 
difficulties of telephone communication, 
will require but little imagination to vi- 
sion the future of this new great force of 
rapid picture transmission. 

“T can see enormous possibilities for the 
use of photoradiograms by an advertiser 
with world-wide distribution. 

“Advertising today must focus on the 
news of the day. To get over the ideas 
embodied in an advertisement, the copy 
must appear when the public is thinking 
along similar lines. The public mind 
must, in other words, be entered when 
it is receptive. 

“Tf an advertiser of such things as 
fashions which change rapidly, goes 
through the long process of preparing 
and planning an advertising campaign 
ahead, as he has hitherto, he is likely to 
Gnd that conditions have greatly changed 
before the copy actually appears—that 
his advertising has become obsolete. 

“The alternative, offered today, is for 
him to take advantage of all means of 
rapid international communication and 
synchronize his advertising with the news 
of the day. 

“You know how long it requires to 
place advertising in the magazines. You 
know how copy must be drawn up and 
prepared months before it finally is pre 
sented to the public. The obvious medi 
um, then, is the newspaper. Why use a 
medieval courier to carry your message 
in this wireless age. 

“The photoradio is a new force to be 
used in advertising. How are we going 
to use it? Perhaps the future alone can 
reply. 

“Advertisers may now use the photo- 
radiogram as they have used pictures 
overnight in the newspapers—to tie up 
the day’s news with a picture while it is 
still new. 

“Tf there is something in this new 
service for us we are going to use it; 
and we believe there is something there.” 

With no little difficulty, the Wana- 
maker stores put the new radio service 
to advertising use twice in its first week 
of commercial operation by the Marconi 
Wireless Company of England and the 
Radio Corporation of America. Other 
advertisers likewise pioneered. Carrera, 
Limited submitted an advertisement of 
Craven tobacco to be inserted in the 
New York Times. Lord & Taylor’s 
London representative filed a sketch of 
a gown by a famous French designer for 
transmission to New York. Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn department _ store, 
foe over a picture of its London of- 

ce. 
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“Craven Again Makes History” was 
the headline of the Carrera copy. 

Under the picture of its London office, 
the Abraham & Straus advertisement 
read, in part, as follows: 

“This radio photograph, received under 
such dramatic circumstances, spotlights 
the world-wide scope of Abraham & 
Straus—emphasizing the fact that the 
world is the hunting ground for A. & S. 
purchasing agents. 

“We hope to use this new service in 
bringing European fashion news and pic- 
tures to you even more quickly than 
now.” 

Carried from Paris to London by air- 
plane a photograph of the latest Reboux 
hat was sent by photoradiogram to New 
York to be used in the Wanamaker ad- 
vertisement in New York newspapers 
Saturday, May 1. 

“As soon as the newspapers were on 
the street Saturday presenting a John 
Wanamaker advertisement of the latest 
Reboux Paris hat flashed overnight from 
London by the new photo-radio service, 
customers began coming to the store to 
have the hat reproduced as pictured,” Mr. 
Appel said. 

(On Monday, May 3, Wanamaker’s fur- 
ther developed the practical commercial 
use of the radio service sending to Lon- 
don over the air the first ‘“advergram” 
to be published simultaneously Monday 
in the London Times, London Telegraph, 
and London Daily Mail, the Paris Her- 
ald, the Paris editions of the London 
Daily Mail and Chicago Tribune; the 
New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the New York World, and New 
Vork American; and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia Record, and 
Philadelphia Inquirer. The store, Mr. 
Appel said, has applied for a trademark 
on “advergram.” 

The advergram quoted John Wana- 
maker as saying in 1919 that “the At- 
lantic Ocean in our thoughts is not half 
as wide as it used to be, that the visions 
of the Columbuses who are exploring the 
air have created the belief that the whole 
world has come to be neighbors. 

“The merchant will find the radio of 
great service in linking country with 
country, people with people to the end 
that all may live and work together 
peacefully and happily,” the advergram 
read. 

“Tn the business of living, no one can 
live to himself alone.” 

As illustration, the advergram carried 
line drawings of the New York and Phil- 
adelphia Wanamaker stores. 

Considerable difficulty attended trans- 
mission of the advergram from New 


York to London and Paris, according to 


Mr. Appel. It was regular three-column 
newspaper copy, but this proved too wide 
for the picture sending machine, which 
limits the size of pictures to be radioed 
to 414 inches.. Thus the original was cut 
into horizontal strips, and transmitted 
sidewise. Originally filed on Friday, the 
Radio Corporation was unable to com- 
plete the process until Sunday afternoon. 
Officials took pride in their work, and 
several attempts were made on each strip 
before perfect synchronization was ob- 
tained. The last paragraph was, indeed, 
not filed by the photo-radio process. In- 
stead it was radioed in code to London. 
The London Times received its complete 
photo-radio copy at 8:40 Sunday evening. 
The advergram was published as sched- 
uled in all the London papers except the 
Daily Mail, which did not publish at all 
on account of strike conditions, and in 
all the Paris papers. 

When Mr. Appel was interviewed on 
the photoradiogram innovation, he was 
asked to enlarge on his views regarding 
the value of newspaper space generally. 

The value of the newspaper as an ad- 
vertising medium, he said, could best be 
demonstrated by the case method, by 
actual test, and he cited as a recent case 
the sale by Wanamakers of more than 


$1,000,000 worth of Ware and Thermio- Philadelphia Record served as president! 


dyne radio receiving sets in two months’ 
time. 

“The manufacturer,’ he explained, “is 
apt to think that advertising will do 
everything; but it wont. Price, product, 
time, and the consumers’ market situa- 
tion must all be taken into consideration. 
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‘This advertisement received from London by Radio, One of the first of such 
announcements to be published in ttiis country. Time of transmission, 27 minutes, 


Reproduction of photoradiogram ad- 
vertisement sent from London to 
New York this week 


And the rapidly changing market situa- 
tion can best be met by newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

“The retail dealer, being closest to the 

people, senses the public mind. He 
knows what will sell, and what won't 
sell. He knows when to advertise. To 
be successful in advertising, you must get 
down close to the public. 
_ “Retail advertising in the newspapers 
is closest to the public mind; it is a 
truthful barometer of what will sell, and 
what won't sell.” 

Mr. Appel said that more than 10,000 
radio sets, representing a value of more 
than $1,000,000, were sold by use of only 
one series of four different advertise- 
ments, staggered in the various New 
York newspapers, over the two months’ 
time. Each advertisement measured about 
six columns wide. 

The advertising expense, he concluded, 
was under four per cent of the sales. 


FAVOR WOODBRIDGE RE-ELECTION 


A.N.A.E. Members Think Present A.A. 
C.W. Chief Should Serve Another Term 


Members of the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives favor re- 
election of C. King Woodbridge as pres- 
ident of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, according to replies to a 
recent questionnaire sent out by News- 
paper Advertising, official organ of the 
association. 

The majority of the A. N. A. E. mem- 
bers gave one or more of the following 
reasons why a newspaper man should be 
elected president of the A. A. C. W.: 

1. Any one of a number of active 
newspaper executives would prove to be 
an efficient president of the A. A. C. W., 
if consent were given to present his name. 

2. The newspapers have been a vital 
factor in the development of the A. A. 
C. W. and many present and future plans 
of the A. A. C. W. are predicated upon 
the support of the newspapers. 

3. Every one recognizes the news- 
papers as one of the most important ad- 
vertising media. In fact, advertising ex- 
penditures in newspapers equal the ex- 
penditures in all other media combined, 
including direct-by-mail. 

4. At no time during the existence of 
the A. A. C. W. has a newspaper ex- 
ecutive been elected president of the 
organization. ‘Rowe Stewart of the 


of the A. A. C. W. but he, as the electe 
vice-president, completed the term of 
resigned president. 


NEW ZEALAND OFFICIA) 
DISCUSSES CABLE SNARI 


Technical Objection on Type of Met; 
to Be Used in Duplicate Wire to 
Antipodes Was First Point 

of Divergence 


Sir James Allen, High Commission¢ 
for New Zealand in London, has recent! 
issued a statement regarding the rel 
tions of Hon. Charles Murphy, Pos) 
master-General of Canada with the P: 
cific Cable Board, which throws som 
new light on the difficulty which he 
arisen in connection with the duplicatio 
of the Pacific cable. 

“The first serious divergence arose, 
says Sir James, “owing to Canada wan! 
ing to duplicate the cable via Honoluli 
The Pacific Cable Board emphaticall 
disagreed with this on the ground thi 
the cable should follow an ‘all Red’ rout 
to Australia and New Zealand and tt 
contract was let on this basis.” 

Then, according to Sir James, ther 
was a technical objection, Mr. Murph 
wanting permalloy instead of numetal fc 
the sheathing of the cable. Independe: 
investigation by experts, says Sir Jame 
had persuaded the Board that permalle 
was superior, in addition to which it we 
a British Made compound, while numeti 
was made in the United States. 

‘Tf Canada continues to dissent” cot 
cludes Sir James, “there are only tw 
courses open to her. She must either 1 
fuse a landing for the cable at Bamfe 
or she must withdraw from the Boar) 
The former course is unthinkable {| 
even foreigners are not denied a landir_| 
of their cable while the latter wou 
necessitate discussion at the Imperial Co1 
ference, whereat Britain, Australia, Ne 
Zealand and Canada would argue 1 
garding the terms of dissolution of tl 
partnership.” 

According to a British United Pre 
cable, Australians and New Zealande 
in London are anxious to know whethi 
Canada as a whole is behind the Pos 
master-General and whether his stat: 
ment of objections has the sanction ar 
approval of the Canadian Governmer 
The principal objection previously ere 
ited to Hon. Mr. Murphy was that t! 
Pacific Cable Board had no right | 
proceed to let contracts for the duplic 
tion of the cable without Canada’s a} 
proval and that Canada claimed the rig] 
to say how the cable surplus should | 
expended. 


Asks Girls’ Names Be Suppressed 


Suppression of the names and address‘ 
of girls and women attack victims 
newspaper accounts has been asked 
the Chicago Federation of Women’s O: 
ganizations in resolutions that assert thi 
many cases of the kind are not prosecute 
because of the attendant publicity. Se 
eral of the newspapers have followed th 
policy for some time. 


Monitor Prints All-Canada Edition 


The Christian Science Momitor © 
Aprill 16, issued an All-Canada speck 
edition in 64-pages. Articles were CO! 
tributed by Bliss Carmen, Canadian po! 
and Charles G. D. Roberts, fiction write 
and poet. A complete map of, Canac 
was included in the edition, as well @ 
many illustrations, articles and other mé 
terial on the resources and industries ‘ 


the Dominion. 


oa 
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RADIO PICTURES LINK BRITAIN WITH U. S. 


‘Commercial Photoradiogram Service Inaugurated in Time to Cover British General Strike Crisis— 


Editors Disappointed with Results, But Look for Future Improvements 


HOTORADIOGRAMS, pictures 
transmitted by wireless, united 
Great Britain with America this week, 
with general strike photographs snapped 
in London appearing within a few hours 
in newspapers of New York and as tar 
west as San Francisco. 
The Radio Corporation of America, 
co-operating with the Marconi Company 


'of England, inaugurated the commercial 


picture service, April 21, after many 
months of preliminary tests. A charge 
of $50 a picture between London and 
New York fixed. 

New York newspapers gave initial pic- 
tures big play, and continued thereafter 
using radioed strike views, although edi- 
tors admitted disappointment with results, 
in interviews with Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
All questioned, however, looked for vast 
improvements in the near future. 

Some pictures received in New York 
from London by the radio route were re- 
layed over wires of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company to Chicago 
and San Francisco for reproduction in 
newspapers of those cities. 

The first New York daily to receive a 
photoradiogram for publication May 1, 
was the New York Times; the first syn- 
dicate was NEA Service, Inc. All New 
York Dailies were served with at least 
one picture for their Saturday editions. 
Static and storm conditions caused some 
delay. 


The Times’ picture showed a group 
at the speakers table at the Pilgrim’s 
Society dinner in London, April 28. The 
total time consumed in sending the pic- 
ture was one hour and forty-five minutes. 
Alanson B. Houghton, the American Am- 
bassador, one of thé speakers, was easily 
recognizable. The features of Lord 
Reading, guest of honor at the dinner, 
were also preserved fairly well on the 
radio crossing of the Atlantic. Between 
these two was the figure of Lord Des- 
borough, the toastmaster. 

Charles M. Graves, picture editor of 
the Times, was critical of results ob- 
tained. 

“But wireless transmission of pictures 
is, of course, in an embryonic stage just 
now, he said. “There will be improve- 
ment. It crawls now; soon it will walk; 
someday it will run.” 

Acme Newspictures, subsidiary of 
NEA has made arrangements to bring 
gne photoradiogram daily from abroad 
as a special service for its clients, accord- 
ing to R. T. Dorman, general manager. 

“Pictures received at the start of com- 
mercial service,” Mr. Dorman said, 
“show a vast improvement over the early 
tests. I really believe that in the course 
of a year photographs sent by wireless 
will be as good as those transmitted by 
wire by the A. T. & T.” 

Mr. Dorman complained of delay, how- 
ever. Pictures promised within two 
hours in some cases required 48 hours 
to get through. 

H. B. Baker, general manager of P. & 
A. Photos, claimed his service had tried 
to send seven pictures in two days, and 
by May 4 had only received one of them. 

P. & A., controls the Bartlane process 
for transmitting pictures by cable. Two 
strike news pictures received by this 
method this week showed a riot scene 
with a mob chasing a bicycle courier and 
a conference of labor leaders. 

"We intend to spend $6,000 in the 
next week or 10 days on pictures. for 
cable, radio and telephone transmission,’ 
Mr. Baker said. 

“Newspapers throughout the country 
appear to be showing considerable interest 
in fast news picture transmission. On 
May 4, we sent out wires to 70 news- 
papers offering them a special service of 
Pictures received from abroad by the 
By May 5, 
we had received 30 replies, and all but 
five of them were acceptances.” 


Commenting on the first day of the 
commercial service, W. A. Winterbottom, 
trafic manager of the Radio Corporation 


of America said that static conditions 
were bad and that the machines were 
operated slowly on that account. 


“Normally, we would send a picture 
every twenty minutes,” he said to Epiror 
& PusrisHer. “On the first night, be- 
cause of electrical storms and because we 
were using the apparatus for the first 
time for commercial use, we adjusted the 
instruments in London and New York to 
run three times as slow as usual, turning 
out about one picture an hour. 

“Since the first night, the principle 
cause of delay has been the tremendous 
increase in the normal volume of business 
from England to the United States on 
account of the strike, both by cable and 
by wireless. This is a temporary situa- 
tion which should soon be obviated. 

“Then, again, the pictures which we 
are able to transmit in 20 minutes meas- 
ure 3% by 41% inches while those that 
were filed during the first days of the 
service were in most cases large plates, 
averaging 414 by 6%, and requiring twice 
as long to send.” 

Only two instruments are in operation 
in each country now, according to Mr. 
Winterbottom, one sending and one re- 
ceiving. The Radio Corporation expects 
to install more machines later. 

“We want to make better pictures 
first,’ the traffic manager said. “When 
we get really satisfactory results, we will 
put on additional machines. 

“Generally speaking, the process does 
not do very well on subjects which con- 
tain a great deal of small detail. They 
are not at their best on portraits. Black 
and white designs and other subjects 
offering much contrast are handled with 
the best results.” 

In addition to disturbance from 
the apparatus is subject to other 
troubles. Exact synchronization of action 
must be maintained between the trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments and 
slight mechanical trouble is sufficient to 
spoil a picture. 

The pictures are translated into radio 
impulses, by photo-electric cells. These 
radio impulses, crossing the Atlantic, actu- 
ate a receiving instrument which produces 


static, 
slight 


the picture as a sketch in hot brown wax. 


The wax flows from a fountain pen, 
which is operated by radio impulses. The 
reproduction is a sketch in wavy lines 


of wax which is deposited on the paper 
a little thicker than ink on an engraved 
card, 

In the picture-sending system in use 
over land wires the picture is translated 


by photo-electric methods into a con- 
tinuous current whose variations are 
utilized to make up the lighter and 
darker parts of the picture. These 


delicate variations of current, however, 
cannot survive the transatlantic static 
and interference, so that the dot-and- 
dash method was developed by Captain 
H. H. Ranger of the Radio Corporation 
America, who is in charge of the 
sending apparatus on the London side. 
Fine variations of light and shade are not 
recorded by the dot-and-dash method. A 
black spot on the picture is translated 
into a radio dot. A short gray line is 
also translated into a radio dot. In other 
words, a given quantity of blackness 
causes a radio dot and one motion of the 
fountain pen, whether that blackness is 
concentrated at one point or spread out 
for some distance on the line which is 
being translated into radio. 

The opening of the commercial service 
was thus described by a writer for the 
New York World: 

“With Winterbottom, Traffic Manager 
for the Radio Corporation, in the photo- 
radiogram room in Broad street were 
Engineers L. A. Briggs and W. R. Retz- 
bach. Ranger had several of his asso- 
ciates in London, 

“Everybody else was excluded 
the cabinets, both in London and New 
York, on this momentous occasion. The 
power used in the actual radio leap over 
the Atlantic was 200 kilowatts, equivalent 
to nearly 300 horse power. Figuratively 
it took that “herd” of invisible electrical 


of 


from 


horses fifty-nine minutes to drag the 
World’s photograph from London to 


New York. 

“The Radio Corporation of America 
and the British Marconi Company united 
their powerful equipment on each side of 
the Atlantic for a twenty-four-hour-a- 
day picture service. 

“This was no stunt but the opening of 


STATUE OF COMPOSITOR IN DAILY’S LOBBY 


orPHE Make-Up Man,” said to be the 
first sculpture of a printer ever 
made, has been completed for the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post. Cast in bronze, the 
statue will be placed in the lobby of 


a publishing building, and a replica will 
be given by the Courier-Post to the local 
typographical union which will present 


it to the Printer’s Home, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 
“The Make-Up Man” was modeled 


from life in the Courier-Post composing 
room by Max Kalish, noted American 
sculptor. Charles Goodwin chief make- 
up man of the Courier posed for the 
sculptor between editions. 

Kalish has won fame here and abroad 
by his statues of craftsmen. He has made 
statues of steel workers, railroad engi- 
neers and firemen, etc. 

J. David Stern, publisher of the Courier 
and Morning Post met Kalish in Paris 
last year. The sculptor spoke of having 
modeled nearly every craft. 

“Have you ever made a printer,” Stern 
asked the sculptor. 

“No,” said Kalish, “but I don’t believe 
there is any characteristic pose of a 
printer which would lend itself to sculp- 
ture,” 

From this conversation evolved the idea 
of modeling “The Make-Up Man,” as the 
most characteristic pose of a newspaper 
compositor. Kalish has caught the exact 
poise of the make-up man’s hands in the 
act of “letting out’ a column. 

As far as is known, this is the first time 
a compositor has been done into bronze. 


regular service for the daily interchange 
of news photographs and facsimiles of 
documents between two continents, sep- 
arated by 3,000 miles of ocean but tnited 
by the all-developing ether.” 


ILLINOIS GROUP NAMES 
McCONACHIE PRESIDENT 


Southern ‘Editors Hold Annual Meeting 
Murphysboro—Smith, Wood, 


Fairweather, Chief Speakers— 
“Wet” Dailies Assailed 


in 


John McConachie of the Coulterville 
Republican, was elected president of the 
Southern Illinois Editorial Association 
at the annual meeting in Murphysboro, 
April 30 and Mrs. Ruby Jones, St. Elmo 
Times, was elected vice-president with 
Norris Goode, Virden Record, secretary- 
treasurer. The convention was adjourned 
to gather at a July date to be announced 
later, for the annual Mississippi river 
trip which will take the journalists to St. 
Louis and Cape Girardeau, Mo., where 
the members will be guests of the Naeter 
3rothers, publishers of the Cape 
Girardeau Southeastern Missourian. The 
current session concluded with a motor 
trip through the Murphysboro tornado 
district where the editors saw the work 
of rehabilitation already accomplished. 


W. J. Smith, Waukegan Sun, president 
of the Illinois Press Association, one of 
the speakers at the session declared that 
“We are living in an age every day of 
which brings some startling development 
not only in newspaper circles but in all 
others and as a result the public is read- 
ing newspapers more than ever before 
and possibly ibecause the papers are print- 
ing so many matters of large public 
interest.” 

Referring to the recent radiophone con- 
versation between New York and Lon- 
don he said: “This, to my way of think- 
ing, opens up a possibility in the matter 
of collecting news in the future. It is an 
epoch in telephoning and at the same time 
an epoch in newspaper work to speculate 
what the future may bring forth in col- 
lecting news from distant points.” 

Urging further co-operation, Mr. Smith 
said that while newspapermen of today 
had come into their own in a large ex- 
tent they had not taken complete advan- 
tage of their associations, as men in other 
professions and industries have done. He 
cited the Illinois Press endorsement of 
the issuance of professional certificates to 
newspapermen as a step in that direction. 

L. M. Wood, editor of the: Flora 
Journal-Record declared that ‘“utter- 
ances of certain ‘wet’ métropolitan dailies 
had been almost, if not quite, treason- 
able,’ but added that the country news- 
papers had saved the Fighteenth amend- 
ment. 

“Editors and teachers have in common 
the task of influencing thought, the devel- 
opment of a larger thinking capacity and 
the moulding of opinion,’ said W. C- 
Fairweather, editor of the McLeansboro 
Times. “The work of both has its direct 
and indirect influence. Both are educa- 
tors; both utilize fact material for the 
basis of their activity and by the selec- 
tion of such materials and the emphasis 
placed on the same they carry their own 
impressions to the minds of others. Ed- 
itors and teachers are engaged in the 
task of making their own ideas and ideals 
register as active forces in the lives of 
other people. The teacher delves more 
into the past than the editor, but both are 
concerned with making the living present 
a larger factor in the lives of living 
human beings, of revealing the close re- 
lationships that exist in life, of making 
individuals and society realize the right= ‘ 
ful place held in human history.” 
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NEWSPAPERS’ RIGHT TO CRITICIZE JUDGE 
SHOULD BE FOUGHT FOR BY PRESS 


Fair, Temperate Criticism a Privilege Not to Be Relinquished 


Under Contempt Threats, 


Writer Declares—Urges 


Press Groups Co-operate in Defending Editors 


By THOMAS S. RICE 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Staff 


ie the May 1, issue of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER appeared a news story of 
vital interest to all newspaper owners, 
editors and writers, but its significance 
seems to have been overlooked by the 
newspapermen most directly concerned. 

The story was headed: “Judge Fines 
Editor $15 for Contempt.” It related that 
T. J. Bryson, editor of the Fért Pierce 
(Fla.) News Tribune had been fined $15 
by Judge Liddon of the county court of 
Saint Lucie county, for contempt, which 
consisted of animadversions upon the 
criminal sentences imposed by Judge Lid- 
don. Editor Bryson was writing about 
a coming election for a new judge, and 
Judge Liddon was not a candidate for re- 
election, but the editor argued that the 
sentences by Judge Liddon had not been 
sufficiently heavy to impress and deter 
criminals. 

Editor Bryson paid the fine, but said he 
had not in the least changed his opinion, 
although he paid a high tribute to the per- 
sonal character of Judge Liddon. He 
added: 

“Tf the fine had been bigger we would 
have considered taking an appeal. We are 
confident we could win in a higher court.” 

Editor Bryson owed it to the news- 
paper Bryson to appeal, and his fellow 
editors in Florida owed it to themselves to 
assist him. His alleged offense consisted 
in publishing strictures upon sentences 
which had been duly promulgated. How 
harsh his strictures were I do not know, 
but the nominal fine is proof enough that 
they could not have been violent. Ap- 
parently that Saint Lucie county judge 
ruled that contempt had been committed, 
and imposed the fine, not to inflict condign 
punishment upon the editor but to serve 
notice that the publicly recorded proceed- 
ings of the court in completed cases must 
not be unfavorably mentioned. 

In the dual capacities of lawyer and 
newspaper man I have steadily maintained 
for many years that when the judgment 
by a court had been duly entered by the 
clerk and. had become a public record, 
that judgment was open to temperate, 
honest, constructive discussion. For some 
reason which I have never been able to 
understand, newspaper editors, on the 
whole, seem inclined to accept the attitude 
which so many judges take toward them- 
selves, that is, that the judges, and like- 
wise their judgments, are sacrosanct and 
should be immune from even adverse re- 
marks, much less from sharp censure. 

It is no exaggeration to say that part 
of the crime wave now disgracing the 
United States has been due to the un- 
willingness of newspapers to take a 
chance on rebuking judges who have 
notoriously and persistently imposed in- 
adequate sentences. Newspapers denounce 
roundly, when they think the occasion re- 
quires, all public officials, from the Presi- 
dent to poundkeeper, except judges in 
criminal courts. If they editorialize upon 
a sentence it is almost always by way of 
praise for handling a particularly vicious 
criminal an exceptionally stiff penalty. 
The thought of drawing public attention 
to a long succession of inadequate sent- 
ences by police magistrates, or by judges, 
seldom occurs to editors, yet I am con- 
vinced that the papers have a perfectly 
legal right to express their opinion upon 
sentences whether too light or too heavy. 

Things have come to such a pass, be- 
cause of the passivity of the majority of 
newspapers, that police magistrates and 
even cross-roads justices of the peace 
believe they are empowered to dictate to, 
or to throw into the hoosegow, reporters 
or editors who disagree with them, and 
write other than laudatory notices of their 
judgments or decisions. 

As a member of the bar I have the 
caste feeling that criticism of judges 
should ordinarily be rare, temperate and 


judicial in tone; but, as a newspaper man 
I have the caste feeling that the news- 
papers have been sadly bluffed, especially 
by judges in inferior courts, and that the 
neglect, or unwillingness of the papers to 
call the bluff by proper condemnation of 
obvious miscarriages of justice in the 
matter of too-light sentences, has wrought 
great harm to the entire country. 

To mention one instance of a number 
within my personal experience: 

In the period from about 1908 to 1912 
the vicious disorders committed by or- 
ganized gangs of roughs on the elevated 
railroads running from Manhattan, 
through Brooklyn to Coney Island gave 
Greater New York and its Police Depart- 
ment malodorous reputations throughout 
the land. Thugs who had committed 
mayhem, or assault with intent to mur- 
der, were being let off with fines of 
from one to ten dollars. That is no ex- 
aggeration. Finally the Brooklyn Eagle 
took a hand, at this writer’s suggestion, 
and obtained pledges from all the police 
magistrates to make the penalty, for 
those convicted of organized disorders, 
invariably a period in jail, and not a 
fine. The magistrates attacked the prob- 
lem, all on the same day, and began 
handing out from ten days to one year in 
prison for the offenses. They stuck to 
their knitting, those magistrates. In less 
than a month they had entirely crushed the 
hoodlumism—and it has never been re- 
sumed. 

Another phase of the case of Editor 
Bryson raises this question: 

Why did not the Florida State Editorial 
Association take a hand, not only in his 
behalf, but in behalf of every member of 
the association, by insisting that he appeal, 
and helping him financially, if he needed 
such help, in carrying the case to the 
highest court in the State? 

Judge Liddon was presiding over a 
court of record. Judges in the same State 
are loath to disagree with their fellows of 
the bench; in fact, they are prone to 
follow the precedents set by even the in- 
ferior courts, if there be no appeal court 
decision to the contrary. Sooner or later 
every newspaper in Florida will almost 
certainly find itself hampered in discharg- 
ing its duties to the public by Editor Bry- 
son having submitted tamely to a rule for 
contempt after he made unfavorable com- 
ment upon criminal sentences which had 
become public records. It would have 
been far more simple to have fought that 
case through the appellate courts, and 
have beaten it, as I believe would have 
happened, than it will be for another 
paper in the future to beat a similar case 
in the lower courts. 

Why do state editorial associations 
exist if they are not to have for their 
primary object mutual benefits for the 
members? The highest service they can 
perform for the members is to protect 
the liberty of the press. Editor Bryson’s 
troubles in Saint Lucie county should 
have been of deep concern to papers in 
every other county in Florida, but he was 
left to his own devices. 

Every state, sectional and national as- 
sociation of publishers or editors should 
have as its first requisite a legal depart- 
ment constantly on guard to protect the 
newspapers, editors and writers from in- 
justice, and to protect them from the 
attempts of judges and other officials to 
restrict their proper freedom of expression 
by means of contempt proceedings or libel 
actions. 

It may be asked why I, who am neither 
an owner nor a managing editor, should 
busy myself with the troubles of Editor 
Bryson. The answer is that I am one 
among several hundred hired hands on 
newspapers who daily, or occasionally, 
are writing news or editorials about crim- 
inal trials and sentences. If the Florida 
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judge be allowed to get away with his 
inferred contention that all judges and 
their judgments are sacrosanct, and 
judges in other States follow his example, 
as they will be very much inclined to do, 
the writers will be constantly in danger 
of landing in the hoosegow along with 
owners and managing editors, some of 
whom are distressingly lacking in a sense 
of humor and would be sad and dreary 
cellmates. 

In closing let me insist again that | am 
firmly convinced that newspapers have a 
legal right to comment adversely, but 
fairly and temperately, upon judicial de- 
cisions, more particularly criminal sen- 
tences, after the decisions and sentences 
have become part of the public records. 
Further, I believe that the newspapers 
have neglected their obligations to the 
public by not pointing out more frequently 
the tendency of certain judges to impose 
inadequate sentences. 

The modification of the bail bond law, 
and numerous other highly desirable 
changes in the Criminal Code, were adopt- 
ed by the New York Legislature of 1926 
because the newspapers not only exposed 
the weaknesses in the code, but did not 
hesitate to specify judicial decisions and 
practices which had unconsciously caused 
some magistrates and judges to play 
straight into the hands of professional 
crooks. If the ruling of Judge Liddon, 
of Florida, that criminal sentences al- 
ready recorded were inviolable and must 
not be criticized, had been in effect, the 
papers of the State of New York would 
not have been able to publish sufficient 
specific instances to impress the Legisla- 
ture and cause it to pass the reform 
statutes. 


“WE TOLD THE TRUTH” 
DAILY’S LIBEL ANSWER 


Raleigh Times Denies Malice But 
Affirms Truth of Editorial State- 


ments Cited by Minister in 
$25,000 Action 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Times has filed 
its answer in the Cabarrus superior court 
to the J. R. Pentuff $25,000 libel suit. 
The answer, filed by attorneys for the 
Raleigh publications, admits publication 
of the editorial to which exception was 
taken, but denies “malicious” intention of 
injuring the plaintiff, and affirms the 
truth of “all statements” contained in the 
editorial. 

Mr. Pentuff, Baptist minister, filed his 
suit in Concord on March 23, alleging 
publication in the Raleigh Times of Feb. 
23, of the “injurious” article. He alleges 
that the article “was injurious to Dr. 
Pentuff as an individual and an educator,” 
it being alleged that the minister was re- 
ferred to as an “ignorant ignoramus,” and 
called “unmannerly” and “discourteous.” 

The editorial in question followed the 
appearance of Dr. Pentuff before a legis- 
lative committee in connection with the 
discussion of the teaching of evolution 
in the state-owned schools and universi- 
ties in North Carolina. 

The defendants, John A. Park, pub- 
lisher ; O. J. Coffin, editor, and the Times 
Publishing Company, in their answer 
“expressly deny that they wrote or’ pub- 
lished, any libellous and defamatory 
article.” 

They likewise deny other allegations 
with reference to alleged damage done 
the plaintiff. 

Publication of the article to which ref- 
erence is made in the complaint is ad- 
mitted and the defendants “affirm the 
truth of all statements therein contained.” 

The defendants likewise admit that 


notice. was served upon them “five or’ 


more days before the commencement of 
this action’ and “further admit that they 
have made no retraction or apology on 
account of the editorial complained of,” 


Daily Changes to Eight Columns’ ~ 


The Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune, 
E. M. Watson, publisher, has changed 
from a seven-column paper to eight- 
columns, to handle increased advertising, 
it is announced. 


K. ©. DAILY WINS POINT 
IN LIBEL SUIT 


$5,000,000 Action Brought by Former 
Governor Against Journal-Post 
to Be Tried in Federal 
Court 


The $5,000,000 libel suit of Jonathan 
M. Davis, former governor of Kansas, 
against the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
will be heard in the federal court of Kan- 
sas. Judge Otis Hungate of Shi wnee 
county, Kansas, last Saturday issued an 
order removing the suit to the federal 
court. 

The order followed arguments made a 
week previous on a petition for removal 
filed by the attorneys for the Journal- 
Post. 

Besides the Journal-Post and its owner, 
Walter S. Dickey, virtually all of the 
state’s witnesses in the recent trial of the 
former governor and his son, Russell, on 
a charge of bribery, are made defendants 
by the libel suit. 

Two of the defendants are W. G 
Clugston, Topeka, Kan., correspondent of 
the Journal-Post, and W. H. West, a 
public stenographer in Topeka. The suit 
was brought in the state court on the 
ground that Mr. Clugston and Mr. West 
are residents of Kansas. 

The petition for removal, filed in the 
name of the other defendants, all non- 
residents of Kansas, insisted that Mr. 
Clugston and Mr. West were not proper 
defendants and that the naming of them 
was a fraudulent joiner for the purpose 
of denying the other defendants their 
right to a trial in the federal court. 

Attorneys for the Journal-Post pointed 
out in their arguments that Mr. Clugston 
and Mr. West had had no part in the 
acts set up as a basis for a claim for 
damages. 

The Journal-Post was represented in 
the presentation of the petition for re- 
moval by Maurice H. Winger, P. E. 
Reeder and Leland Hazard, of the firm 
of Miller, Winger & Reeder, Kansas 
City; A. L. Berger, Kansas City, Kans., 
and Paul Heinz and Edward Rooney, 
Topeka. 

A srotion to remand, if filed by the 
plaintiff, would be heard and passed upon 
by Judge John C. Pollock, of the federal 
court in Kansas. 


COURT REPORTERS HONORED 


Tendered Dinner by New York Neigh- 
borhood Mayors 


Reporters who cover criminal . courts 
in New York City were the guests at, 
dinner last week of the “Neighborhood 
Mayors” .at Zoller’s Rumanian Restau- 
rant, 97 Forsyth street, New York. Her- 
man Zoller, “Mayor of Forsyth Street,” 
and Jack Spiero, “Mayor of Washington 
Heights,” alternated as toastmasters. 

Among those who addressed the re- 
porters were Dr. Perry M. Lichenstein, 
resident physician at the Tombs; ex-City 
Magistrate Frederick J. Groehl; ex- 
Judge Leonard A. Snitkin, and others 
who come in daily contact with the news 
writers. A half-dozen officials were the 
only “outsiders” present. 


To Double 


In the annual report of the Price Bros. 
& Co. Limited, it is stated that the direc- 
tors propose to double the capacity of 
their new newsprint mill at River Bend, 
St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. and that the in- 
creased production will be available by 


Newsprint Output 


January, 1928. The mill commenced pro- 


ducing in December last. 


World Reporter Gets $25 Bonus 


John T. Parker, reporter on the staff 
of the New York World, was awarded a 
$25 bonus this week on the order of Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, executive editor, for 
special services in connection with the re- 
port of the inauguration of the photo- 


radiogram service from London to New ~ 


York. 
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LIBEL LURKS IN EVERY STATE EDITOR’S MAIL 


_ Careless Country Correspondents Often Let Dailies in for Heavy Damages, W. O. Dapping, Auburn 


(N. Y.) Citizen States—Better Use Rural Copy Chiefly as Tip Service 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


That story from the country correspondent the state editor doubted, but didn’t 


NE news source highly important to 

many a newspaper and equally highly 
dangerous as far as libel is concerned is 
the country correspondent. 

Perhaps he is editor of a small weekly, 
perhaps he or she is on the staff of the 
county paper. In many instances, the 
correspondent is the clerk in a corner drug 
store, the ‘high school teacher, or the 
talkative wife of the postmaster. They 
know a lot about local. affairs, but little 
or nothing about libel. 

Gossip hovers around and about them 
like an aureole. Gossip is 99.8 per cent 
slander, and published slander, of course, 
becomes libel, apt to prove costly to the 
newspaper putting it into type. 

“There’s dynamite. in every envelope 
reaching a state editor’s desk’ was the 
way W. O. Dapping, managing editor of 
the Auburn Citizen, keen student of libel 
law, expressed it in a recent interview. 
“The great majority of small town 
nuisance libels are due to this source.’ 

The utmost discrimination and judg- 
ment is required of a state editor. He is 
the one to be made libel proof, not the 
country correspondent. H. T. Webster’s 
cartoons “The Adventures of a Timid 
Soul”. might well include the plight of a 
“country .correspondent if a state editor 
actually let loose his wrath, finding justi- 
fiable. fault with the copy as it flows 
across his desk. 

The average country correspondent is 
not over-paid; but he usually is enthu- 
siastic. He rushes everything that comes 

“to his ears into print. Try too hard to 
‘train him, and he dries up completely. 

“Tt is better,” Mr. Dapping continued, 
“to let him run wild. Use the country 
copy chiefly as a tip service. If a story 
appears big enough, send out a staff man 
to investigate it at its source. 

“The man at the desk must be the 
brains to guide his country hands. His chiet 
concern should be the avoidance of bane- 
ful habit. He cannot afford to treat his 
work in routine fashion. 

“Many newspapers meet this situation 
by frequent rotation of the state editor— 
shifting the wire news man to the mail 
desk, and shifting back again.” 

Apparently. a state editor had too much 
faith in the country scribe and let the 
famous Southern “bull dog libel suit” 
loose. When that story came in, it was 
doubtless hailed as “perfect” and printed 
in fancy type with borders. Have you 
ever heard it? ’ 

Tt concerned a rustic wedding, beautiful 
in its homeliness.. The. country corre- 
spondent’s story was that the best man 
had plenty of nice blue overalls, but no 
dress suit. He borrowed one from a 
neighbor. The neighbor owned a bull 
dog. The bull dog knew the scent.of his 
master’s suit. The trusty canine guardian 
was sure robbery had been committed. 
He got on the trial of the suit, but didn’t 
catch up until the best man stood at the 
altar with the bridegroom and his bride. 

Down the church aisle came the bull 
dog, straight for the best man’s borrowed 
pants. 

So ran the correspondent’s story, with 
complete details of what happened when 
bull dog and pants met; and so it was 
published, without check for truthfulness. 

The enraged best man brought suit 
against the paper. He had been held up 
up to public ridicule, without justification 
or privilege. The jury returned a verdict 
of 6 cents in favor of the plaintiff. That 
threw the costs of the trial on the news- 
aed for the country correspondent’s mis- 
take. 

Country correspondents are not always 
to blame. Practical jokers think it’s 
smart to get something printed about a 
friend, that isn’t true. A man may have 
a grudge against another man, and spills 
a little: misinformation into the country 
corfespondent’s ear, hoping to see it pub- 

shed, and .thus to get'even in a back- 
ways 


‘ewspapers in some.states are protected 


flag 


g, may blow up, after publication, with a big libel bang. 


A. state editor sits on @ libel volcano and he must wear the asbestos of 
scepticism if he doesn’t want to be burned himself, or watch the spectacle of his 
paper pouring out money like lava to defense lawyers or to a plamtiff to satisfy 


damage claims. 


W. O. Dapping, 


managing editor of the Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen, advises 


state editors to recognize the dangers of their jobs and to beware of baneful 


routine habit in this the eighth article of a series 
stripping the libel law of legal verbiage. 


obtained by Enitor & PUBLISHER, 


by legislation against this libel source. It 
is a misdemeanor, for instance, in New 
York state wilfully to give misinformation 
to a newspaper reporter. The Virginia 
State Press Association had a bill passed 
by the 1924 legislature modeled upon the 
New York statute. 

One trouble so far, however, has been 
that there hasn’t been enough publicity 
given the law to scare the nit-wit practical 
joker or the dangerous libel carrier. 

The country correspondent meets a man 
on the street. 

“Howdy,” says he. “You send in items 
to the Daily Blank, don’t you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, did you hear how Frank Swan’s 
gone and got married.” 

“No, has he?”’; and out comes pencil 
and paper. 

That seems like good country news, and 
the correspondent sends it in. The un- 
forunate part of it, however, is that Frank 
Swan is still a bachelor, and the girl’s 
name given the correspondent as the new 


Mrs. Swan is that of a “Hatrack’”’ woman 
in a neighboring village. And a lawyer 
very likely collects a $200 nuisance fee, 
paid by the newspaper. 

A country correspondent once tele- 
phoned in the news of a fire that destroyed 
a barn to Mr. Dapping’s paper, the 
Auburn Citizen. He gave as the cause 
that a farmhand had carried a lantern 
into the haymow. The statement was 
vigorously challenged next day—some in- 
surance complication had apparently come 
to figure in the matter. The country cor- 
respondent put upon the paper the burden 
of proving the alleged details. Prudent 
work by a competent re-write man would 
have conveyed the story without any 
“comeback.” 

Then, again, correspondent carelessness 
causes a libel suit—carelessness of which 
regular staff men might well be guilty, 
particularly those on the police beat, gen- 
erally reserved for cubs. 

A true case of this sort concerns a 
small town boy summoned to the police 


SUES FOR $525,000; WINS SIX CENTS 


THE nine cases of libel brought against 
three Syracuse newspapers, the Post- 
Standard, Herald and the Journal, for a 
total of $525,000 resulted in the jury 
returning verdicts of damage amounting 
to only six cents, that amount being 
in but one case against the Syracuse 
Journal. The trial took place six days 
last week in Supreme Court before Judge 
Jerome L. Cheney. The jury was out 
two and one-half hours and the verdict 
was reached Saturday morning. 

As told’ in Eprror & PUBLISHER last 
week the nine actions were combined in 
one case brought against the Post-Stand- 
ard et.al. The suits against the Journal 
and the Herald were combined in the one 
with the Post-Standard. The actions 
erew out of stories printed in the three 
papers during 1922 in which they main- 
tained irregularities in:the conduct of a 
so-called sanatorium in the city. 

Twenty-two actions in 11 other libel 
suits against newspapers from various 
parts of New York state were brought 
up for trial last Monday morning. Be- 
cause of the verdict rendered in the pre- 
vious cases against Syracuse newspapers 
these new cases were adjourned for later 
disposition and it is believed they will 
not be continued. These actions were 
brought against Edward H. Butler, the 
Schenectady Publishing Company, Troy 
Record Company, Rochester Times 
Union Company, the Crowley Company, 
the Brockway Company, Auburn Pub- 
lishing Company, Advertiser-Journal, 
Inc., the Telegram Publishing Company, 
the Binghamton Press Company, and the 
Journal Company. 

The cases of the Syracuse newspapers 
have been closely watched in newspaper 
circles for some time. They were the 
largest cases that have been tried locally 
since the famous Roosevelt-Barnes libel 
suit. The newspapers pleaded the truth 
of their cases concerning the Post- 
Standard and the Herald from reports 
obtained by reporters assigned to police 
headquarters. ; 

The individual cases were disposed ot 


as follows: Violetta Lott and George 
Lott against the Post-Standard, no cause 
for action. The three cases: brought by 
Violett Lott against the -Post-Stand- 
ard, Herald and Journal resulted in a 
verdict no cause for action. The court 
granted non-suit in the action brought 
against the Post-Standard and the Herald 
by Myrtle Cochrane. In her case against 
the Journal the verdict was no cause for 
action. In the case of George Lott 
against the Herald the verdict was non- 
suit and against the Post-Standard it 
was no cattse for action. The only action 
which awarded damages was in’ the case 
of George Lott against the Journal, for 
six cents. 

The suits grew out of accounts pub- 
lished in Syracuse newspapers .taken 
from complaints filed in affidavits. at 
police headquarters by a student , nurse 
employed at the sanatorium conducted by 
the three above named persons bringing 
the actions. The affidavits were not used 
as the basis of warrants and the court 
declared they were not privileged, ruling 
that they were proceedings of the police 
and not court proceedings. The news- 
papers in their articles charged that dead 
babies were burned in a bonfire. The 
defence for the newspapers was arranged 
by the law firm of Estabrook & Esta- 
brook. 

C. S. Estabrook of that firm is 
vice-president of the Post-Standard Com- 
pany and a relative of Jerome D. Bar- 
num, publisher of the Post-Standard. 
Charles V. Byrne represented the Herald 
and Stewart Hancock represented the 
Journal with Willis H. Michell as trial 
counsellor. 

Representatives of other mewspapers 
throughout the state were present at the 
trial, since suits are still pending against 
other dailies which received reports 
from, or copied items about the case 
from Syracuse papers. 

The verdict in favor of the Syracuse 


newspapers was popularly received 
among members of .the newspaper pro- 
fession. ‘* 


station to explain why, his board bill was 
so long overdue. The police reporter, 
who also covered local news for a nearby 
large city newspaper, got ‘the boy’s name 
correctly, but skipped two lines in copy- 
ing the charge from the blotter. The re- 
porter’s notes showed that the boy, who 
had actually been asked to appear at the 
police station to be questioned about his 
boarding house bill, had been arrested on 
a charge of uttering a false check; and 
thus the story was written, published in 
the local daily, and sent to the large 
paper’s state editor. 

A local lawyer advised the boy he had 
a case. The papers sued, however, in- 
vestigated properly and found that the 
boy’s reputation was such that it could not 
have been damaged to any great extent, 
even by the libellous publication. Even- 
tually the boy was willing to accept a $50 
cash settlement out of court. The news- 
papers published corrections. 

One hard libel nut to crack is that 
caused not through the fault of country 
correspondent or staff reporter, but 
through an error or the sloppiness of 
public officials. - The official gets out 
easily, while the newspaper gets it “in 
the neck,’ 

In an up-state New York city not so 
very long ago, murder was committed in 
the Italian quarter. Maria, an Italian 
girl, and her lover, had killed the third 
angle of the inevitable triangle, the vil- 
lain who had been annoying the hero’s 
prospective bride. After the bloody 
deed, said to have been a Lady Mac- 
beth affair, hero and heroine disappeared. 
To follow up the first report of the crime, 
the “police probe,” “police dragnet” and 
the usual “country-wide combing” story 
was naturally scheduled. 

Maria and her lover were obviously the 
guilty persons. Policemen entered 
Maria’s room, ransacked bureaus, cup- 
boards and trunks, and emerged finally 
with a girl’s picture ,which they captioned 
“Maria .’ and reproduced on 
posters to be sent to police stations to be 
hung up in public places. The newspapers 
also wanted Maria’s photograph and col- 
lected copies from the police station, and 
published them. 

The unfortunate side of this story was 
that the police, in their enthusiasm, had 
not picked Maria’s picture but that of her 
chum, Amie. 

Amie, falsely accused of murder 
through. police error, sted for libel, and 
after long months. of litigation received 
a judgment of.$2,000! from the English 
language newspaper.’ The local Italian 
paper was all but put out of business by 
this public official, sloppiness. Of course, 
defense lawyers endeavored to prove their 
clients’ innocence of carelessness or malice, 
but the court did not consider the mis- 
take of the policemen sufficient mitigation. 

Somewhat similar was a recent \Vir- 
ginia case. A reporter on the capitol run 
in Richmond made his regular ¢all at.the 
state (prohibition commissioner’s. office. 
Spread out for the inspection and use 
of newspaper men were reports received 
from various prohibition officials through- 
out the state. On a regular blank form 
appeared the information that the mayor 
of a nearby country town had been ar- 
rested with three associates for storing 
liquor on his property. On the basis of 
of this information, the reporter wrote 
his story which was published in the 
Richmond News-Leader. 

He was not guilty of either carelessness 
or of error. The man at fault was the 
prohibition deputy. The latter had merely 
wished to state that the mayor and _ his 
associates had been summoned for , ques- 
tioning, but lacking the correct form, had 
used the blank reading: 

“T. this day »<2s.-..arrested 
ation hour, etc.” 

Official red tape had tangled up into a 
libel suit. S 

All four persons libeled,filed complaints, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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W. R. HEARST DENIES HE PLANS TO RETIRE 


‘“‘The Time To Retire Is When God Retires You,’’ He Wires His Executives at the Annual Conference 
in Detroit—Promotion Plans for His Dailies Important Topic at Meeting 


NVILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
silenced rumors of his retirement 
in a telegram addressed to Hearst ex- 
ecutives and read to them at their annual 
business conference in Detroit, April 26- 
27-28, Epiror & PusBLIsHER learned this 
week. 

“The time to retire,” he telegraphed 
his associates, “is when God retires you, 
and not before.” 


Mr. Hearst sent the telegram to the 
Detroit conference in answer to a wire 
from the delegates congratulating him on 
his 63rd birthday, which fell, April 29. 
Rumors have recently been current in 
newspaper circles that Mr. Hearst was 
preparing to retire from active manage- 
ment of his newspaper properties and 
turn them over to his son, George 
Hearst. 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER wrote to Hearst 
about these rumors and he replied that 
his sons, except George, were too young. 


“George,” he added, “already has the 
New York Mirror.” 

In the telegram to his associates, Mr. 
Hearst declared he enjoyed looking back 
over the past, but enjoyed more looking 
forward to future accomplishments. It 
was hard for him, he said, to imagine 
anyone retiring, since retirement meant 
giving up all those mental activities that 
make life worth while. 


Institutional advertising to promote the 
Hearst newspapers as a group was dis- 
cussed at the conference, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to confer with Mr. 
Hearst to arrive at definite plans ior 
putting such a campaign in operation. It 
is not known when the conference will 
be held. Mr. Hearst left New York for 
California, May 5. 

Mr. Hearst has long been a believer 
in the advisability of advertising his news- 
paper chain to the advertising profession 
and to the general public, and his belief 
was stressed in a long telegram addressed 
to the convention. About 100 members 
of the staffs of the 25 Hearst newspapers 
were present. 

This was the first time that promotion 
men had gathered for the business con- 
ference, and representatives of this news- 
paper department met with all other 


HEARST 


groups, in order to acquaint themselves 
with the various angles of the business 
it is their duty to build up. 

Groups meeting, and their chairmen 
were: publishers, Clarence R. Lindner, 
Detroit Times; display advertising man- 
agers, M. C. Meggs, Chicago American; 
classified managers, R. E. Seiler, Los 
Angeles Examiner; circulation managers, 
A. E. Crawford, San Francisco Exam- 
mer; and promotion managers, E, M. 
Carney, supervisor of promotion at New 
York headquarters, and editor of Evx- 
changes, the Hearst house organ. 

The long telegram from Mr. Hearst, 
read at a get-together dinner on April 
27, discussed, in addition to promotion, 
editorial character and advertising income. 
He also declared himself in favor of 
picking men while young and training 
them in the organization. He wanted. it 
understood that any man in any minor 
Hearst position might rise to the highest 
post in the organization, if he had the 
ability. 

George Hearst, president and assistant 
publisher of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and director of the New York Mirror, 
attended the conference, which included 
delegates from the New York American, 
New York Journal, New York Mirror, 
Albany Times-Union, Syracuse Journal, 
Rochester Journal-Post-Express, Boston 
American and Advertiser, Baltimore 
American, Washington Herald, Washing- 
ton Times, Atlanta Georgian, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Chicago Amer- 
ican, Milwaukee Wisconsin News, De- 
troit Times, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
San Francisco Examiner, San Francisco 
Call and Post, Oakland Post-Enquirer, 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles 
Herald, and the San Antonio Light. 

Epitor & PuBLIsHER on April 27 
wrote to Mr. Hearst: 

“The impression exists in newspaper 
circles that an important reorganization 
of your newspaper enterprises is under- 
way at the present time. The belief is 
being generally circulated that you are 
concentrating the management of your 
newspapers in the hands of a smaller 
group of executives than heretofore. 

“The consolidation of the national ad- 
vertising departments of seven of your 
newspapers in and east of Chicago is 


pointed out in support of this current 
belief, 

“The consolidation of the editorial and 
business direction of the Baltimore and 
Washington newspapers is likewise cited. 

“The resignation of Mr. Joseph A. 
Moore has been laid to this reorgan- 
ization plan. 

“Tt is reported that the New York 
American and the New York Journal 
will soon be under one editorial man- 
agement. This is also said of your two 
Chicago newspapers. 

“You are said to be undertaking this 
reorganization as the first step towards 
handing over your properties to your 
sons and as signal of your retirement as 
active head of the Hearst Publications.” 

Mr. Hearst was asked to confirm or 
deny these reports. 

Mr. Hearst wrote in reply: 

“There is practically nothing in any 
of the reports in your letter of April 27. 

“The Washington papers were under 
one management when Mr. Payne was 
in Washington, and are still under one 
management with Mr. Putnam there. 
The same thing applies to Baltimore. 

“In the national field we are merely 
changing papers which were represented 
by an agency to an organization of our 
own, under the direction of our own tried 
executives, 

“My sons are all under twenty-one, 
except one, who is twenty-two. The 
younger sons are too young to take 
charge of newspapers. The eldest, 
George Hearst, has the New York 
Mirror. 

“Mr. Joseph A. Moore has retired 
from my organization to go into business 
for himself. He was in a business of his 
own before he came into our organiza- 
tion. 

“He spent a number of years with us, 
greatly to our advantage. I am sincerely 
sorry to see him go, but I cannot be en- 
tirely sorry if he will greatly benefit him- 
self in his new enterprise. 

“He is one of the finest men in the 
world. I admire his abilities and I am 
very fond of him personally. I wish him 
every success and what is more, I am 
certain that he will achieve it. 

“Sincerely, 
(Signed) W. R. HEARST.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


May 9-15—School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, 17th annual 
journalism week, Columbia, Mo. 

May 10-12—Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, semi-annual 
convention, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

May 12-14—Missouri Press Assn., 
annual convention, Columbia, Mo. 
May 13—Michigan League of 
Home Dailies, convention, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

May 15-22—California Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Eureka, Cal., 
May 18-19—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Chicago. 

May 20—Technical Publicity 
Assn., annual convention, Chicago. 
May 27-29—Arkansas Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Little Rock, Ark. 


Hearst Wire Converted to High Speed 


The Chicago-Pacific Coast Hearst wire 
will be converted to a high-speed printer 
circuit, May 15. The New York-Wash- 
ington-Atlanta high-speed wire will be 
extended through Birmingham to New 
Orleans about the same time. 


Illinois Weekly Moves 


Albert S. Hall & ‘Co. last week printed 
the last edition of the Byron (Ill) Ex- 
press, weekly, to be printed in that city. 
The equipment will be moved to the 
Berwyn Printing Company plant in 
Berwyn, where the organization prints 
a series of country weeklies. 


Chicago Agency Man Killed in Fall 


Richard Brandon Bullis, of the Blanch- 
ard, Nichols & Coleman Agency, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Los Angeles, and 
a son of Elmer Bullis, of the Lord & 
Thomas advertising firm of Chicago, was 
killed May 2, while climbing Strawberry 
peak, near Pasadena, Cal. He fell 250 
feet to his death. He was 25 years old 
and unmarried. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES AT DETROIT CONVENTION 
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HE double advantage offered by Roto- 
ga) Stavure of combining fine printing 
—— and portrayal with great and timely 
circulation is nowhere more apparent than 
in Detroit. 


Here The Detroit Sunday News has a 
circulation of more than 350,000, more than 
80% concentrated in the trading area where 
distribution and consumption is heaviest. 
No other medium reaches as many homes 
as The Detroit Sunday News in this terri- 
tory and no other medium can compare 
with it for advertising effectiveness. The 
Detroit News has for years led the field in 
every division of advertising. 


In Rotogravure, The Detroit News has 
been a leader since the first section was 
printed. During the first three months of 
1926, The Detroit News published 91,746 
lines of Rotogravure advertising, almost 
twice as much as the only other carrier of 
Rotogravure advertising. The same pro- 
portion holds good for national Rotograv- 
ure copy, and indicates the effectiveness of 
The Detroit News’ home concentrated 
circulation. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit's HOME Newspaper 
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VANDERBILT TO STAY IN JOURNALISM 
REGARDLESS OF PRESENT TROUBLES 


Interest 


Affirms 


in Profession 


in Statement to Editor & 


Publisher—San Francisco News Suspends—Claims 
12 Offers of Aid 


aa | AM going to stay im newspaper 
work, whether as publisher or re- 
porter ; but I will soon again be publisher 
-of my own paper.” 

From Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., came 
this laconic statement to Eprror & PuB- 
EISHER this week. Vanderbilt’s enter- 


“prise, Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., was 


tottering on the verge of complete finan- 
cial collapse. One of his chain of three 
tabloids, the San Francisco Herald, had 
suspended publication; the Los Angeles 
Daily News was in receiver’s hands; the 
Miami Tab was continuing, promising 
support to its bankrupt comrade publica- 
tion. 

Dudley Field Malone, attorney, through 
whom the statement was made, declared 
he was still considering proposals for 
financial aid, for the corporation built up 
by loans made to the young millionaire by 
his father, Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, and by stock sales to the public. 

Harvey Johnson, Chicago efficiency 
man, told Vanderbilt all he needed was 
$300,000 to keep his paper running six 
months, when, the young publisher was 
advised, they would be on a paying basis. 

Vanderbilt’s above statement was as a 
last defiant gesture, made with the 
knowledge of the Herald’s suspension and 
the receivership of the News. 

“My entire effort now for the corpora- 
tion is to keep the papers going,” he said 
in an earlier statement, “because as a 
‘going concern’ the papers may be able to 
meet their own current obligations, and 
increasingly safeguard the stockholders’ 
holdings, whereas, if the papers are forced 
into bankruptcy,-their only tangible assets, 
machinery, etc., if sold, would produce 
nothing adequate to meet the current and 
accumulated liabilities of the corporation.” 

A statement by young Vanderbilt, 
as given to newspapers by Mr. Malone, 
follows in full: 

“One of the leading members of the 
Los Angeles bar, who has been investi- 
gating substantial financial proposals made 
in California to aid my newspapers, has 
reported that different men and groups 
making bona fide offers have been told by 
their banks, on statements from their 
New York correspondent banks, that my 
family is not only unwilling further to aid 
my enterprises but that my family thinks 
it best that my corporation should go 
into bankruptcy. The spread of these 
discouraging statements, whether true or 
false, has made it impossible to float the 
immediate loans necessary to carry the 
papers during this necessary period of 


negotiation. This has left the corpora- 
tion and its stockholders open to 
threatened attempts by inconspicuous 


creditors to force the Vanderbilt papers 
into bankruptcy in order that these 
creditors may buy our properties at an 
insignificant price. 

“Therefore, to safeguard the corpora- 
tion and the stockholders against these 
dangers I today authorized my executive 
Vice President of The Los Angeles News 
to petition the Federal Court there for 
the appointment of a receiver for The 
Los Angeles News, so that that paper 
may be protected from the threatened 
action, and so that the receiver may be 
able to continue the paper as a going 
concern on receiver’s certificates. 

“This step has been adopted merely as 
a precautionary and protective measure 
in this emergency, the Miami paper, the 
Tab, will be able to continue on its in- 
come meeting the obligations of its own 
creditors. The management in Miami 
acting in complete cooperation, the re- 
ceiver in Los Angeles will be aided in 
meeting the corporation’s payrolls and 
obligations in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

“My entire effort now for the corpora- 
tion is to keep the papers going, because 
as a ‘going concern’ the .papers may be 


able to meet their own current obligations 
and increasingly safeguard the stock- 
holders’ holdings, whereas, if the papers 
are forced into bankruptcy, their only 
tangible assets, machinery, etc., if sold 
would produce nothing adequate to meet 
the current and accumulated liabilities of 
the corporation. My whole determina- 
tion, therefore, in purpose and by the 
logic of the situation, is to bend every 
effort to keep these newspapers going, and 
I hope that all our creditors, advertisers, 
readers and staff of workers will stand 
by with patience and courage to meet 
this new crisis.” 

Vanderbilt observed his 28th birthday 
April 30. He worked hard that day—a 
full 12 hours in his suite in Mayfair 
House, an exclusive Park avenue apart- 
ment house. It was on that day that 
he told newspaper men he intended to sus- 
pend the San Francisco Herald. 

The Herald, he said, has carried the 
heaviest losses and has been the greatest 
burden to the corporation and stock- 
holders. 

“This loss in San Francisco”, he de- 
clared, “represented more than 50 per 
cent of the monthly losses to the corpora- 
tion.” 

Some twelve offers of: help, it is 
claimed, have been received by Vanderbilt 
and his attorney, since first they an- 
nounced the corporation’s plight last 
week. 

The new proposals included four from 
groups in New York and in Philadelphia. 
Another came from Cleveland and an- 
other from Detroit, those asking were 
told; and a telegraphic offer of $300,000 
was received from a New Orleans group. 

Harry H. Schlacht, who runs a number 
of community newspapers in New York, 
sent a telegram to Vanderbilt, offering 
him the coveted $300,000. 

This, among the other proposals, were 
being considered as Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
went to press. 


RECEIVER NAMED FOR 
VANDERBILT TABLOID 


Former Mayor M. H. Snyder Now Di- 
recting Los Angeles Daily News— 
Assets Placed at $1,043,000, 
Liabilities at $1,000,000 


Los ANGELES, Cal., May 4.—Late yes- 
terday United States District Judge Mc- 
Cormick appointed former Mayor Mere- 
dith H. Snyder receiver of the Los An- 
geles Illustrated Daily News, a Vander- 
bilt publication, established here in Sep- 
tember, 1923, by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., as the first in his chain of three 
papers. 


The receivership was uncontested. 


arly in the afternoon attorneys Young 


and Young, representing the Vanderbilt 
Newspapers, Inc., filed a bill of complaint 
in equity with the court, naming the Il- 
lustrated Daily News Company, Inc., as 
defendant. 

The court was asked in the complaint 
to appoint a receiver to save the paper’s 
assets. It listed the publication’s assets 
as $1,043,000 and the liabilities as $1,000,- 
900. The value of the plant at 127 South 
Los Angeles street was placed at $165,000 
and the paper’s circulation as 92,000. 

The plaintiff corporation further stated 
in its complaint that it was incorporated 
in Delaware and had advanced the news- 
paper approximately $1,000,000, from 
Nov. 1, 1923, to April 29, 1926, and that 
no further credit could be obtained for 
the newspapers. The complaint stated 
that a $65,000 payment would come due 
from the paper in 60 days which it was 
unable to meet at this time. 

The complaint requested that a receiver 


be appointed to take ,over the..paper’s 
plant and other properties, that its assets 
might. be conserved and all parties pro- 
tected. 

Attorneys Dockweiler, Dockweiler & 
Finch, representing the News, answered 
the complaint, admitting every statement 
made in the complaint and joined in the 
petition for, the appointment of a -re- 
ceiver. 

Following a brief. conference between 
the court, attorneys and representatives 
of the paper, the judge signed an order 
appointing Mr. Snyder receiver for the 
News, The order stated that the re- 
ceiver was appointed in order that the 
“Interests of all parties will be con- 
served,” and “to preserve the assets of 
the corporation.” 

The receiver’s instructions are that the 
paper be published regularly, but he is 
given “full authority usually granted a 
receiver.” And it is understood from this 
phrasing that Snyder can suspend pub- 
lication and liquidate the assets if he con- 
siders it best and the court so approves. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt was not present. 
He is in New York. His representatives 
momentarily expect a statement from 
him. Douglas Churchill, vice-president 
of the corporation, made no statement for 
publication. 

Accounts receivable on the books of 
the corporation approximate $150,000, of 
which $90,000 has been pledged for pay- 
ment on a $60,000 loan from the Bank of 
the United States at New York. Lia- 
bilities include an $18,000 payroll which 
fell due May 1. Snyder’s first act as re- 
ceiver was to make plans to meet the 
payroll, following which he began a thor- 
ough audit of the books. 

The Illustrated Daily News announced 


May. 1, the discontinuance .of the..Sunday- 
edition, effective immediately. Sunday § 
special sections will be run in variou 
week-day editions, The price ~¥ 
dropped from two-cents to one cent 


Druggist Lauds Newspaper Ads 


The Decatur (Il.) Review, April 27, 
printed a four-page section for the | 
Decatur Drug. Company. Leonard- F, 
Kinister, general manager of the Drug | 
Company said: “We believe in newspaper 
advertising. With the exception of a 
very few dollars our entire appropriation 
is invested in newspaper space. Today’s 
section in the Review is an indication of 
our faith in the pulling power of news- 
paper advertising. The steady increase 
in our sales volume is proof that news- 
paper readers read our store news in the 
advertising columns.” 


Henderson Promoted in Houston 


Ralph D. Henderson, for the past two 
years in charge of the Service department 
of the Houston Press, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He replaces A. G. 
Norment, who will take charge of na- 
tional advertising department. Prior to 
coming to Houston, Henderson was con- 
nected at various times with the Wichita 
Beacon, Oklahoma City Oklahoman & 
Times and Hutchinson (Kan.) Gagette. 


$74,000 Tax on Lawson Farm 


The estate of Victor V. Lawson, late 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
must pay a Wisconsin inheritance tax of 
$74,000. The tax is on the Lawson farm © 
at Green Lake, Wis., which was recently 
sold by the estate for $510,000. 
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The Florida Times-Union holds its leader- 


ship with the 


largest circulation of any 
publication in Florida. 


Its city circulation offers the advertisers 


95% coverage of Jacksonville, 


largest city. 


the state’s 


Jacksonville’s 


Population 


135, 


(1925 State Census Figures) 
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Superior Selling Power 
In the World’s Greatest Market 


AOE 


First in 


Total Advertising 


New York Evening Newspapers 


HE SUN’S continued leadership in 

advertising among New York evening 
newspapers is not due to unusual strength 
in a few classifications only—but to the 
fact that advertisers in every classification 
have found The Sun an exceptionally 
profitable medium through which to sell 
their products in New York. 


Every month for the last ten months The 
Sun has published more advertising and 
has made larger gains in advertising than 
any other New York evening newspaper. 


In April and in the first four months of 
1926 The Sun’s gain in advertising was 
larger than the combined gains of all the 
other New York evening newspapers. 


} 


The marked preference advertisers show 
for The Sun is a striking tribute to the 
productiveness of its advertising columns. 
{t serves as a guidepost to all concerns 
who want to develop effectively and eco- 
10mically the unparalleled sales opportu- 
nities New York offers. 


First in 


National Advertising 
New York Evening Newspapers 


O manufacturers who have new pro- 

ducts to introduce and to those who 
seek increased sales for products already 
established in New York, The Sun is a 
powerful selling force in the world’s great- 
est market. 


For years National Advertisers have placed 
more advertising in The Sun than in any 
other New York evening newspaper. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1926 they 
used over 350,000 lines more in The Sun 
than in the next New York evening news- 


paper. 


Because of its superior ability to create 
and increase consumer demand—to send 
customers into the local stores to ask for 
the manufacturer’s products — The Sun 
is recognized as an unusually effective 
medium in New York through which to 
secure retail distribution and dealer coop- 
eration for merchandise of good quality. 
New York dealers readily stock and feature 
goods advertised in The Sun because they 
know that Sun advertising brings more sales. 


NO 


First in 


Local Advertising 


New York Evening Newspapers 


OCAL merchants are in an unusually 
advantageous position to judge the 
selling power of local newspapers. They 
are experienced judges of the buying habits 
and the newspaper reading habits of the 
people in the territory which they serve 
They know New York, New 
Yorkers and New York newspapers. They 


every day. 


depend on their advertising to produce 
quick, traceable results. 


The volume of advertising placed by the 
local stores in any New York newspaper is 
a dependable indication of the responsive- 
ness of its readers. and the profitableness 
of its advertising columns. 


During the first four months of 1926 The 
Sun published more Local Advertising than 
any other New York evening newspaper 
and made a larger gain than all the other 
New York evening newspapers combined. 


The Department Stores of Manhattan use 
more space in The Sun month after month 
and year after year than in any other New 
York newspaper. 


THE SUN is one of the great newspapers of the country. It isa clean, progressive, interesting news- 


paper—intelligently edited for intelligent men and women. 


partisanship. 


It is free from sensationalism, prejudice and 


The circulation of THE SUN—already the largest weekday circulation among the better class homes 
of New York—is going steadily ahead on a sound, healthy basis. THE SUN’S average daily net paid cir- 
culation during the six months ended March 31, 1926, was 257,067. This represents an increase of 11,593 
copies a day over the corresponding period of 1925—an increase won without the use of prizes, contests or 
other similar methods of forcing circulation—an increase won purely on the merits of THE SUN as a 


newspaper. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SERVICES GIVEN PUB- 
LIC BY BUENOS AIRES LA PRENSA 


Free Medical Legal and Agricultural Advice Offered to All, 
Whether Subscribers or Not—Owners Limit Profits, 
Using Surplus for General Good 


By Dr. MAXIMO SOTO HALL, 


Foreign Editor La Prensa 


Dr. Soto Hall, representative of La 
Prensa, of Buenos Aires, at the recent 
Pan American Journalists’ Congress, 1s 
shortly going to make a trip through all 
of the Latin-American countries for La 
Prensa, appointing special writers and 
making other arrangements. 


(THE progress of La Prensa Buenos 
Aires is due to two fundamental 
causes: (1) the solid basis that the foun- 
der—Dr. Jose C. 
Paz—gave to the 


enterprise; (2) 
the development 
by its present 


director, Senor 
Ezequiel P. Paz, 
the son of the 
former director 
and heir to his 
energies and vir- 
tues. 

It is not ex- 
actly the material 
side of the work 
which is most 
surprising with 
regard to La 
Prensa. It is certain that it counts with 
the best and most modern in typography, 
equipment and machinery, which it seeks 
in the best markets of the world, until it 
can be said, without fear of error, that 
its plant is among the best of its kind in 
any big city of the world; but this is not 
the feature of La Prensa that most merits 
praise. That which is most characteristic 
of it—that which gives it a character of 
its own and is making it extremely inter- 
esting to journalists—rests in those fea- 
tures that are exclusive. 

La Prensa was founded in a moment of 
political and financial crisis. In the midst 
of bitter partisan struggles and economic 
difficulties on the part of the country, 
it emerged pursuing two great ideals: 
well-considered democratic equilibrium in 
politics, and a sound financial system. 

For this it was necessary for it to de- 
velop in the shadow of a program austere 
and ample at the same time, adhering to 
the strictest journalistic morality, but al- 
ways with a conciliating spirit. On these 
bases it was born. It was developed, and 
it still stands upholding them as its 
standard of conduct, to which fact is due 
the prestige that it enjoys and the weight 
that its opinion has in all affairs of the 
day. Once having attained the first ob- 
ject that caused its founding, sustained 
on a solid basis in a fortunate economic 
situation, the director desired to do some- 
thing more still, which was to create an 
institution beneficial for the country—an 
organism useful for the Argentine nation. 

Out of this desire there grew the idea 
of the auxiliary services which La Prensa 


Maximo Soto HAti 


maintains and which produce such great 
admiration at home and abroad, to such a 
point that a great newspaper of the 
United States once sent a special repre- 
sentative to Buenos Aires to study this 
phase of the organization. 

The services of which we speak are: a 
free medical clinic, where is given to 
every person requesting it, without asking 
him whether he is an advertiser or a sub- 
scriber to the newspaper, what ideas he 
professes or what social class he belongs 
to; a consultation service to aid poor 
persons in their legal difficulties, giving 
them advice of the best talent without 
charge, and even supplying them with 
stamped paper if necessary; an agricul- 
tural consultation service which attends 
to all questions of those who cultivate 
the earth in that country which is so 
eminently an agricultural nation. 

The three services are in charge of: 
(1) a distinguished physician, aided by 
a staff of specialists; (2) a well-known 
lawyer, with his staff, and (3) an expert 
agriculturist. 

In addition to these services, La Prensa 
also maintains others, among which the 
best known are: the musical conserva- 
tory, which gives a complete musical edu- 
cation free of charge to worthy appli- 
cants, and the annual course of lectures 
given by thinkers of world fame. 

How can a newspaper do such work? 
Here is the secret of La Prensa: The 
two partners who owned the newspaper 
made a contract with each other some 
years ago by which they agreed to receive 
a fixed sum annually, and all the rest of 
the profits of the newspapers were dedi- 
cated, without subtracting a cent, to the 
betterment of the paper and the service 
of the public. 

It is only thus that one can explain 
for instance, how it can maintain a 
magnificent library free to all who desire 
to frequent it; that it recetves more or 
less 8,000 words of news by cable daily, 
in addition to the telegraphic, telephonic 
and other news that it receives; it being 
thus one of the best informed newspapers 
of the world. 

So complete is its news service that it 
was able to make known in Buenos Aires, 
before it should be known in Europe and 
the United States, the complete text of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The same thing 
happened with the report of the Dawes 
Commission relating to the payment of 
European debts, which was printed com- 
plete in La Prensa twenty minutes after 
it was made public in Paris. Among 
many other noteworthy news beats, when 
La Prensa has printed news before any 
other newspaper in the world, there was 
one recently of very great importance for 
South America—the last decision of 
President Coolidge on the question of 
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Tacna and Arica, which was printed ex- 
clusively in La Prensa before it was made 
public even in Washington. 

Today, in its desire to draw closer to 
the newspapers and newspaper men in 
their American hemisphere, it has ar- 
ranged for one of its principal writers 
to make a trip through all the countries 
of the hemisphere, with instructions to 
work for closer friendship between the 
newspapers. 


PAN-PRESS GROUP IN TOLEDO 


Blade, Times, and News-Bee Welcome 
Touring South American Editors 


The Toledo Blade, Toledo Times and 
Toledo News-Bee gave columns of space 


to the visit and entertainment of the 


Latin-American editors in Toledo on their 
industrial tour of the eastern half of the 
United States, Thursday-Friday of last 
week. 

The Toledo Blade welcomed the visit- 
ing journalists with a double-column ed- 
itorial on page one in both English and 
Spanish, 

Grove Patterson, executive editor of 
the Blade, was the principal speaker at 
a banquet given by the Chamber of 
Commerce in honor of the group. Other 
speakers were the mayor of Toledo, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Angel Mendez Calzada of La 
Libertad, Mendoza, Argentina. 


Largest Paper Machine Installed 


What is claimed to be the world’s 
largest paper machine, with a width of 
245 inches, is being put into operation at 
the mill of the Backus-Brooks Company, 
Kenora, Ont. In its tuning-up perform- 
ance recently it ran from 12:30 a. m. to 
8 a. m. without a break in the sheet, 
which is regarded as a splendid showing. 
The same mill also contains a machine 
234 inches wide, which is said to have 
held the record for size before the new 
machine was installed. With both ma- 
chines operating, the mill will have a 
capacity of 270 tons of newsprint per 
day or 22% tons per hour. 


« Coilel 


238% Plus 


_ Compared with the paper next 
in importance, 1925 lineage in 
the heavily advertised classifi- 
cation of Toilet Goods and 
Preparations reveals preference 
for The Miami Herald by the 
wide margin of more than 238 
per cent. 


These comparative figures as 
of 1925 are: 


The Miami Herald 
84,098 Lines 


And for January, February 
and March, 1926, the disparity 


is even greater—as follows: 
The Miami Herald: 28,028 
Lines; second paper: 6,342 


Lines, 


ihe 


oods 


Second Paper: 
24,850 Lines 
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Good Seed— Productive Soil 


BOUNTIFUL HARVEST 


Excerpts from Address delivered by Frank H. 
Cole, Advertising Manager of Peter Henderson 
& Company, seedsmen and florists, New York 


HEN I became advertising manager of Peter Henderson 

& Company about 1903, one of the first things that was 
impressed upon me by those who attempted to pass on the adver- 
tising atmosphere of the firm was that newspapers are not good 
advertising mediums for seedsmen. 


After several months, however, I was able to get the old ‘‘Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines” on our list. It was the first news- 
paper medium we used and until this publication went out of 
business we had its columns entirely to ourselves. 


Then we used the back cover of The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine with such excellent results that we have continued to use 
it each year since. 


To give an idea as to the length of the pulling power of the 
Magazine Section of the Sunday Times I had a computation made 
of several advertisements, and while we do not care to state the 
exact number of replies, on the basis that the total number of re- 
plies from a certain back cover advertisement was 1,000, I found 
that these were distributed over the four weeks following publica- 
tion about as follows: 


Number of Replies 


FIRST WEEK SECOND WEEK 


Monday, 39 Monday, 59 
Tuesday, 198 Tuesday, 39 
Wednesday, 137. Wednesday, 35 
Thursday, 94 Thursday, 28 
Friday, 59 Friday, 26 
Saturday, 39 Saturday, 23 


During the next fourteen days 157 replies were received. On 
the basis of 1,000 replies, the first week after publication produced 
566, or 56 per cent of the total; the second week 210, or 21 per 
cent of the total, and the third week produced 99, or approximately 
10 per cent of the total; the fourth week produced 58, or nearly 6 
per cent of the total. The fifth week brought 25 replies, the sixth 
week 28 and the seventh week 14 replies. 


‘ 


If national advertisers refuse to use the Magazine Section be- 
cause of its temporary character, these figures will probably be of 
interest to them. 


We believe in having plenty of white space around our adver- 
tising. I have never been partial to the thought that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to fill every line of space with ink. We try to 
have from one-quarter to one-third of our advertisements white 
space. 


We have found that illustrations that are self-explanatory are a 
proper part of the copy and are of benefit. We have otherwise found 
that illustrations used just because they were pretty or attractive are 
of very little value. 


I have great faith in the use of coupons where the size of the 
space will permit, and I find that the inclusion of a coupon 
materially increases the number of replies. 


We do not obtain as satisfactory results from the run-of-paper 
insertion in the Sunday issue of The Times as from the Magazine 
Section. I believe that this is because the Magazine Section is a 
portion of the paper that is kept the longest. First, because the 
readers’ interest is not entirely a timely one, for the contents are 
generally just as interesting a week later as on the Sunday pub- 
lished. ‘Then again, it is a size and shape which permit it to be 
kept conveniently, while the full size sheet is thrown away. 


I have been a reader of The New York Times for over twenty 
years, and I feel that it presents the news clearly and impartially. 
In my estimation it is one of the greatest publications in the coun- 
try. I have always been partial to advertising in The New York 
Times, but our advertising has always been cold-blooded and 
based upon actual results and not upon our liking for any medium. 
We have found ‘The New York Times one of the most satisfactory 
mediums that we have ever used. The Times has both quality 
and quantity. 


In four months of this year The New York Times published 10,040,464 agate 
‘ lines of advertising, a gain of 987,768 lines over the volume printed in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 and an excess over the second New York newspaper of 


3,719,200 lines: 


Advertisements submitted for publication in The New York Times are subject to 


censorship. 


Thousands are declined as fraudulent, misleading or questionable. 


THE NET PAID SALE OF THE SUNDAY EDITION OF THE NEW YORK TIMES OF WHICH THE MAGAZINE IS A PART IS 625,000 COPIES. 


BRRLTACREH 
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RECIPROCITY OF INTEREST BETWEEN 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


More Latin-American News in U. S. Newspapers Will Serve 
to Tighten Bonds of Friendship Between Continents, 
La Razon Executive Declares 


A RECIPROCITY of interest in the 
-% affairs and problems of the South 
American peoples by the peoples of North 
America was urged by Conrado E. Eg- 
gers-Lecour, of La Razon of Buenos 
Aires in an interview with Epiror & 
PuBLIsHER this week. 

The South American newspaper execu- 
tive who came to the United States to 
attend the First Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists held last month in Wash- 
ington, believes that the publication of 
more Latin-American news in American 
newspapers will serve to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between the two 
continents. 

“T feel that the benefits resulting from 
the Pan-American Congress would be 
greatly increased if the newspapers of the 
United States endeavor to draw the at- 
tention of the American people to the 
Latin-American affairs.” he declared. 
“T realize of course that Americans are 
not interested at present in our affairs, 
and therefore American newspapers pub- 
lish little or nothing about them, having 
as they have so many local affairs to 
deal with. But as soon as they. start 
publishing continuosly Latin-American 
news, this will become in the long run 
a necessity, as is the case with several 
other items of new creation, publication 
of which would not and cannot be dis- 
continued under any circumstances. 

“T feel that this is the most important 
step to be taken by the American press 
towards tightening the bonds of friend- 
ship between the nations, this being our 
ultimate purpose. In addition I will say 
that nearly every newspaper in Latin- 
America publishes day by day complete 
cable, radio and mail news matter of the 
United States, giving it from one to two 
pages of our daily editions. And last but 
not least, I believe that the most suc- 
cessful way of attaining a warmer friend- 
ship between the nations of the world 
is the press. This fact was acknow- 
ledged recently by intelligent diplomats 
and rulers shortly after the adjournment 
of the Pan-American Congress. 

Speaking of La Razon, Mr. Eggers- 
Lecour said: 

“T trust that you will be kind enough 
to excuse my speaking on those matters 
directly concerned with my affairs, but I 
feel that each of us should inform the 
rest of what one knows best. 

“La Razon of Buenos Aires, founded 
only 22 years ago is now one of the 
most important evening papers published 
in Spanish. It has 4 editions appearing 
from 12:30 p. m. to 8 p. m., with a total 
circulation of 200,000 copies daily and 
often almost 230,000 containing of from 
16 to 32 pages, in which is published the 
daily events occurring in the whole world. 


“La Razon publishes in addition a Sun- 
day edition and a supplement with a liter- 
ary page and 8 pages more devoted to 
automobiles, roads and tourists’ excur- 
sions (our paper was the only one to 
receive congratulations from the Pan- 
American Congress of Roads), medical 
publicity, aviation, modern constructions, 
real estate, agricultural and cattle raising 
industries, electricity and mechanics, etc., 
thus encouraging the national industries. 
Furthermore, we publish a book every 
year with 500 pages containing a complete 
description and narration of the events 
of the previous year. This book is dis- 
tributed among our readers and adver- 
tisers. 

“The new six story building of La 
Razon was inaugurated last year in one 
of the principal business locations in the 
city, namely Avenida de Mayo and Calle 
Rivadavia. On its two underground 
floors we have a public library, our file 
department and 5 ‘Maroni’ presses, two 
octuplex and three quadruple, a hydraulic 
matricizer unique of its kind. 

In short, we have a modern and suit: 
able equipment which makes us feel 
proud. 

“T want to express my deep and sin- 
cere appreciation for the courtesies shown 
to the Latin-American journalists by your 
government, your institutions and your 
people,’ he said in conclusion, 


TO PUBLISH FROM TRAIN 


Newspaper Men Aboard Tulsa Educa- 
tional Special Going to New England 


B. A. Bridgewater, managing editor 
of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, and Mar- 
shall Smith, reporter, left Tulsa Sunday 
on the Tulsa Educational Special that 
will make a swing through the New 
England states during the next two 
weeks. 

Baron ‘Creagor, former news editor on 
the World, is editor of the daily four- 
page paper that will be published daily 
on the train. An express car has been 
equipped with a linotype machine, press 
and other material and a complete news- 
paper will be published and handed out 
at points along the route. 


STRESSING “HUMAN TOUCH” 


Chicago Advertisers Featuring Person- 
alities in Their Newspaper Copy 


A number of advertisers in Chicago 
newspapers are getting a human touch 
into their advertising by playing up mem- 
bers of their organization. Marshall 
Field & Co. conducts a travel bureau and 
its advertising bears the slogan, “Ask 
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FLEXIDEAL COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Foster.” Mandel Bros. announce 
that Dr. M. S. Osborn, a foot specialist, 
will be glad to give personal attention in 
advising the proper kind of corrective 
shoes and arch supports. The Eastgate 
Hotel advertises that Carl Smith, for- 
merly of Chattanooga, is at the hotel “to 
help you select a happy home.” The 
Fair store, in its advertising, tells its cus- 
tomers that Miss Earnestine Littlejohn 
will not only lecture twice daily in its 
corset department but will be glad to give 
personal advice on figure correction, 
weight reduction, ete. 


SEEKS FUND TO DRY UP 
U.S. BY NEWSPAPER ADS 


C. A. Birch-Field, New York Agent, 
Asks Pledges for National Campaign 
to Be Placed in Dailies—‘I’m 

Not a Fanatic,” He Says 


Cc. A. Birch-Field, president of Birch- 
Field & Co., advertising agency, 110 W. 
40th street, New York, in a signed ad- 
vertisement in a New York newspaper, 
April 24, suggested an advertising cam- 
paign to sell prohibition to the United 
States. The advertisement was headed 
“An Open Letter to the Prohibitionists of 
America.” He asked for pledges to 
finance the drive. 

Mr. Birch-Field informed Eprror & 
PuBLISHER on May 6, that response to 
the advertisement was “overwhelming.” 

“What we have planned,” he said, “is 
to run similar advertisements in news- 
papers throughout the nation, until a fund 
is raised to promote the anti-liquor drive 
in a second campaign using paid space. 

“Tam not a fanatic.~ [tis my -aim 
simply to create business for standard 
advertising media and for myself. It is 
not a get-rich-quick scheme as far as I am 
concerned personally. All I want is the 
regular 15 per cent agency commission 
for the business I place, believeing that 
a servant is worthy of his hire. 


“Tf we get the same results in other 
cities we have obtained in New York so 
far, we will raise a fund that will startle 
ourselves and the newspapers and the 
magazines. We are not taking a dollar 
in cash now; we are simply receiving 
pledges.” 

Mr. Birch-Field would not disclose 
what sum the pledges so far received 
represented as a possible advertising ap- 
propriation. 

When discussing the plan with Eprror 
& PusLisHER, the agency man expressed 
concern regarding an editorial appearing 
in the New York Daily News, following 
the appearance of his “Open Letter” ad- 
vertisement. The News had expressed 
the opinion that advertising had never 
sold anything that the people didn’t need 
or want. 

“That is absolutely asinine,’ Mr. 
Birch-Field declared, referring to the 
News’ opinion. “And if that is the atti- 
tude of newspapers generally, I will be 
forced to invest the money raised for the 
campaign in the magazines rather than the 
newspapers as I had intended.” 

He said he had written to the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, com- 
plaining about the stand taken by the 
News, and asking if the newspapers gen- 
erally held a similar opinion in regard to 
advertising. 

Mr. Birch-Field claimed he had re- 
ceived offers of free space from the maga- 
zines but none from the newspapers. 


N. Y. Sun Ad Department Moves 


The advertising department of the New 
York Sun has moved to new quarters, in 
the Sun Building, and recently celebrated 
the event with a luncheon, served in the 
Assembly Room of the Sun Club. Here- 
tofore, the department has been on the 
fifth floor. It is now on the second floor. 
At the luncheon, members of the adver- 
tising staff, presented handsome water 
carafes to Edwin S. Friendly, business 
manager, and to Herbert B. Fairchild, ad- 
vertising manager, both of whom made 
short speeches of appreciation. 
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Dan A. Carroll 
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The Indianapolis News 
circulates one copy 
daily for each 4.3 persons 
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Space Buyers Read 
Trade Paper Advertising 


A vast amount of direct-by-mail advertising from publishers 
could be eliminated to the relief of agencies and advertisers 
and to the profit of publishers. 


Much of it the buyers would prefer to read in publishers’ 
advertisements in the trade papers. 


Without disparaging direct-by-mail advertising, the truth is 
that much of it clutters up a space buyer’s desk and is actu- 
ally a nuisance. 


It is equally true that much of the copy in publishers’ adver- 
tising whether direct-by-mail or in trade papers is not worth 
a space buver’s attention. 


Space buyers with agencies and advertisers read publishers’ 
advertising when intelligently planned and executed. Some 
material is more effective if mailed, read and filed for ref- 
erence. Some is better in a combination of mail and trade 
paper. Other campaigns might better be confined to trade 
papers alone. 


Publishers should buy advertising as they sell it. Don’t buy 
just one advertisement or two, but a planned campaign. 
And figure on keeping it going year after year—not on the 
identical scale, necessarily,—but decide that you will adver- 
tise over a period of years. 


Then fill your space with facts your prospects can use. 
When you come to a period—stop. 

Publishers’ advertising in trade papers saves a space buyer’s 
time. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
DETROIT NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUSINESS AND NEWS WALK HAND IN 
HAND IN PRESS ASSOCIATION WORK 


Hugh Baillie, New Business Manager, Once News Chief, 
While Robert J. Bender, Editorial Head, Began in 
Commercial Office of United Press Associations 


USINESS and news walk hand in 
hand in press association work. In 
support of this assertion, meet Hugh 
Baillie, recently appointed business man- 
ager of the United Press Association, and 
Robert J. Bender, the new general news 
manager of the same _ organization. 
Baillie began as reporter for U. P. and 
worked up to a high editorial position be- 
fore transferring his allegiance to the 
cash register end of the business. Bender 
began in the counting house as a sales- 
man for U. P., and now he directs the 
daily flow of news passing through New 
York to the association’s client news- 
papers. 

“The only difference I notice,” Baillie 
declared this week, “is in my conversa- 
tion. Where once I talked about beats, 
takes, and exclusive stories, I find myself 
discoursing on rates, margins, and con- 
tracts. 

“A press association sells itself to news- 
papers on the basis of its news report. A 
business manager of a news service, must 
therefore, know above everything else 
just what is being done in the news 
room.” 

Baillie succeeds L. '(C. Earnist, who re- 
signed; Bender steps into Fred L. Fergu- 
son’s shoes. Ferguson is now president of 
NEA Service, Inc. 

In March, 1915, Baillie jotmed the 
United Press, being assigned to the San 
Francisco bureau as a reporter. This 
followed five years of work as a reporter 
on Los Angeles newspapers, for which 
he started writing as a student corres- 
pondent while attending the University 
of Southern California. 

After several months in the San Fran- 
cisco office, Baillie became manager at 
Los Angeles, and later at Portland, Ore. 
The first inkling that he might prove suc- 
cessful on the business side came while 
he was at Portland, where he won first 
prize in a contest for new contracts, par- 
ticipated in by all U. P. bureau managers. 
From Portland he was transferred to 
Chicago, and thence to New York, where 
he became manager of the New York 
bureau early in 1918. 

Baillie remained in charge of the 
New York bureau during the final year 
of the war and during the peace confer- 
ence, handling the important European 
cable dispatches which constituted the 
bulk of the news report during that 
period. He worked under the immediate 
direction of W. W. Hawkins, at that time 
general manager of the United Press, 
and in close association with Harold D. 
Jacobs, cable editor, who has since be- 
come editor of the Baltimore Daily Post. 

After his experience in New York, 
Baillie was named manager of the Wash- 
ington bureau, and in September, 1919, 


he accompanied Woodrow Wilson on his 
final speaking tour which ended with the 
collapse of the President. 

After covering the national conventions 
at Chicago and San Francisco in 1920, 
where he was the first press association 
man to write the detailed running story 
of the proceedings on a noiseless type- 
writer, and keep up with the speakers, 
Baillie became assistant general news 
manager, and later, news manager. 

In 1924 he left his position as news 
manager, and went on the road as a 
business representative traveling the 
southern states, and later the middle-west. 
In the autumn of that year he was called 
back to New York, where he reorgan- 
ized the sales department of the U. P., 
with himself as sales manager. 

It is a coincidence that Earnist, who 
Baillie succeeds, was the man who caused 
him to join the United Press. When 
W. W. Hawkins was general manager, 
and on a trip to Los Angeles in 1915, 
Earnist pointed Baillie out to him as a 
likely youngster, and Hawkins hired him. 
Thereafter, Baillie replaced Earnist as 
Los Angeles manager, and now succeeds 
him as business manager. 

During the interval elapsing since Fer- 
guson’s departure, Bender has _ been 
actively engaged in organization work 
preliminary to increasing the speed and 
scope of the service. 

It was in the fall of 1915, after several 
years work as a reporter that Bender met 
Karl A. Bickel, then a salesman for the 
United Press, who offered him a job. 
Bender jumped at the chance and after a 
short period during which he was Spring- 
field bureau manager and business repre- 
sentative, he was transferred to the New 
York staff, 

Ferguson, who was then United Press 
news manager, gave him a tryout and de- 
cided to send him to Washington. There 
Bender became widely known as a politi- 
cal writer during the pre-war days of the 
Wilson administration, covering the na- 
tional presidential conventions and the 
Wilson campaign for re-election in 1916. 

When the United States was preparing 
to enter the war, Bender was elevated to 
the managership of the Washington 
bureau of the United Press. He accom- 
panied Wilson to Europe, covering the 
President’s activities there preliminary to 
and during the peace conference. 

After returning to Washington, Bender 
was transferred to New York to inaugu- 
rate the United News service, night 
service of the United Press. A year later 
he returned to Washington to direct the 
Washington report of the United News. 
It was at this time that he told for the 
first time the full details of Wilson’s ill- 
ness, how the President looked, how Mrs. 
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BORDERS~- ORNAMENTS BRASS RULE 
‘Printers’ Supplies 
} KELLY PRESSES~KLYMAX FEEDERS~ PAPER CUTTERS 


HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 


| < American Dype Founders (ompany 
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BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO ‘KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 


Business and news managers of U. P.—Hugh Baillie (sitting) and Robert Bender 


Wilson was carrying on the functions of 
the presidency—and revealed that Wilson 
would never again be fully capable of dis- 
charging the arduous duties of office. 
From Washington, Bender was ele- 
vated to news manager of the United 
News when Ferguson left this post to 
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George A. McDevitt Co. 


250 Park Ave., 
New York 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


Effective May Ist, 1926 


it 


The Item Company, Ltd. 


Publishers of 
The New Orleans Item 
The Morning Tribune 


and 


The Sunday 


Item-Tribune 


Wew Orleans 


become vice-president in charge of news, 
When Hugh Baillie entered the business 
department, Bender succeeded him as 
news manager of the United Press. 

His present appointment as general 
news manager rounds out his eleventh 
year with the organization. 
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SEATTLE AUDITS— 


Always show the domination of The Times. This newspaper concentrates upon the City of Seattle 
and the Seattle Trading Zone. Two other Seattle papers have larger total circulation, but The 
Times leads in the City and its own trading territory. Tere is an interesting story of growth: 


Seattle Times Circulation 


EVENING SUNDAY 


4th Quarter 1921... .. 56,555 83,478 
fre i 192235 56,939 85,281 
Prmmee 1922... 57,126 83,856 
Pree. 192224... 56,695 83,572 
Perm 1922. 57,151 85,935 
fem 1923... 58,650 90,083 
pdms o> 1923... 58,084 88,702 
pom «1923... 58,705 87,501 
ee 1923... 61,665 87,232 
prmeeee | 1924. 2, 66,010 90,163 


2nd Quarter 1924 


3rd 7 1924... 
4th “ 1924 
Ist es 1925 
2nd re 1925 iin 
3rd + 1925 
4th a 1925 
Ist fs 1926. 


March, 1926 
April, 1926 


*Publisher’s claim. 


De Lisser’s Lineage Figures— 


| Show that The Times domination in advertising is never questioned. Here is the summary for 1925: 
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79,019* 
80,094* 
83700 


2,296,629 


866,895 


1,629,746 


TIMES 
EVENING DAILY SUNDAY 
Som MMM EVE MIC RLI Salo. ens fosm isi p o.< wie em ierbep emia: RiSipeGp. #h9)010.5-% wonynoeaiie io oye 6,234,071 
tte PATRI IGENO WY a2. idl sicianéct = ovsrermip tiie > WD Ate ane BPMs de sey ss een 2,065,267 
Clinseilhodl  . 5 onc aka ane eR eee ee cl a a 2,338,672 
Cori 1 p Spl) ea en ot 2. a 10,638,010 


SECOND PAPER 


MORNING 
DAILY SUNDAY 

PUM EPM AM acdsee ss ace icles ses aaial nas Meee 2.624.951 1,620,801 
Pe EMpEICTETISDIAY ets cies dm nien oe 2.0 «astm ole Ble mepor 1,466,464 845,906 
CLASSICO MRS orotate euch s, a 00'S 6), e)iasers''e «-outhoreuen ened ogres 1,178,148 618,499 

Tie. Sra caaro Sitcoms tai acre teacetire rc: 5,469,543 3,085,206 
461,655 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in Second Paper’s total. 

*Indicates Lead. 
And for the first quarter of 1926: 
TIMES 
EVENING DAILY 

Be IBISISDIAV | po ce He's ne tons clues oe me eerste Menino ee Reet ea 1,536,559 
National w)isplays .... ......s. a00 nee oo Sem = mse AEM oo es ce een 558,938 
op eecueryit oe Ae SB, AM Ae 4 eee nn Ace. Sige ee 28 So SCRE 9 oor 535,873 

TSE Se A eS Foe ssns oes ROMs SPs cists GLetRIRENOM EMM e htface. Oe pldial's's 6 suahe 3 2,631,370 


MCT DISDIAY 6 yen ned me eons wee ee 
National Display ¥. 2 iv... eres egies oe cee medion 8 2 
ESTE a: Paine a vn «duis os UTS aafilel oo tae ee emanates « 
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MORNING 
DAILY 
746,812 
368,522 
310,335 


1,425,669 


SECOND PAPER 


SUNDAY 
396,429 
284,967 
174,153 


855,549 


117,028 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in Second Paper’s totals. 


*Indicates Lead. 


4,753,270 


TOTAL 
4,445,732 
2,312,370 
1,796,647 


8,554,749 


SUNDAY 


547,412 
267,025 
429,587 


1,244,024 


TOTAL 

1,143,241 
653,489 
484,488 


2,281,218 


EVENING SUNDAY 


92,971 
96,798 
102,793 
104,345 
103,157 
102,545 
102,551 
104,299* 
104,677* 
103,234* 


TOTAL 
8,490,700* 
2,932,162" 
3,968,418* 


15,391,280* 
THIRD 
PAPER 


EVENING 
DAILY 


4,642,423 
1,495,647 
930,757 


7,068,827 


TOTAL 
2,083,971* 
825,963* 
965,460* 


3,875,394* 


THIRD 
PAPER 
EVENING 
DAILY 
958,548 
408,153 
258,879 


1,625,580 


There is practically as much advertising in The Seattle Times as there is in the pages of all its competitors 


combined. 


Eastern Representative: The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representative, R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Editor 


A. A. C. W. ROUNDING OUT PROGRAM FOR 
JUNE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


Principal Speakers for General Sessions Named—Classified 


Advertising, Financial, 


Church, Public Utilities, and 


Community Departments Announce Schedules 


P RINCIPAL speakers have been named 

and departmental programs are rap- 
idly being put into shape, for the 22nd 
annual convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World to be held 
in Philadelphia June 20-24. 

Of the departments, the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers, the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, the Financial Advertisers 
Association, the American Community 
Advertising Association, and the Church 
Advertising Departmental, have already 
drawn up their schedules of convention 
topics. 

The various departments will meet on 
June 22 and 23. 

Meeting in New York, May 4, the 
Church Advertising Departmental, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. C. F. Reis- 
ner, New York, adopted its program and 
arranged to fill all Philadelphia pulpits 
with visiting clergymen on the Sunday 
preceeding the conv ention’s opening day. 

As the formal opening of the ge es 
tion, an inspirational address will be de- 
livered on this Sunday in Philadelphia by 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, nationally known 
speaker on ecclesiastical subjects, whose 
addresses are broadcast from New York 
at regular intervals. 

Among others who will address the 
convention are Sir Henry Worth Thorn- 
ton, president and chairman of the board, 
Canadian National Railways; Bruce Bar- 
ton, Barton, Durstine & ‘Osborn; CG 
Harold Vernon, managing director, C. 
Vernon & Sons, Ltd.; Edward S. Jordan, 
aera Jordan Motor Car Company ; 

Glenn Frank, president, University 
a Wisconsin ; Judge C. E. Lobdell, fiscal 
agent, Federal Land Banks; and Dr. 
Julius Klein, director, United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Fundamentals of salesmanship as ap- 
plied to classified advertising is the key- 
note of the sessions to be held by the 
Association off Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers. ‘Discussion will be 
lead by Walter W. Murdock, of the 
Detroit Free Press. ; 

Another topic listed by this group is 
‘Developing Voluntary Business.” Harry 
Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal, will be in 
the chair to direct this particular round 
table. 

“Promotion,” a third subject on the 
classified program, will be lead off by C. 
L, Perkins, the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, with R. E. Seiler, Los Angeles 
Examiner, in the chair, when “Service as 
Applied to Classified Advertising” is dis- 
cussed. 

The matter of “Credits and Collec- 
tions” is slated for round-table discussion 
with F. L. Tate, Toronto Star, in charge. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, is to be a speaker be- 


252,599 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun Saute and evening is- 
sues) for the month of 


March, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of March, 
1926, was 190,684. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE <i SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


fore the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation on June 22. Other speakers 
assigned by this group include, W. N. 
Teasdale, advertising manager of the 
London & North Eastern Railway, Lon- 
don, England; and Paul S. Clapp, of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
William H. Hodge is association pres- 
ident. 

The meeting of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association will be called to order 
June 23, by H. Ennis Jones, Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the program committee. Carroll 
Ragan, United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York, and group 
president, will respond to an address of 
welcome to be delivered by a Philadel- 
phia banker, not yet named. 

Speakers and addresses will include: T. 
H. Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Toledo, “Are Banks Adver- 
tising Their Community, or Should 
They?”; O. Howard Wolfe, Philadel- 
phia Girard National Bank, “Living Up 
to Your Bank’s Advertising”; Charles R. 
Weirs, National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, “An Outsider’s Viewpoint on Finan- 
cial Advertising’; Francis H. Sisson, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
“Selling Trust Service’; and Clinton F. 
Berry, Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
“Life Insurance Trusts.” 

On Tuesday morning, June 22, the 
American Community Advertising Asso- 
ciation will convene, with Charles F. 
Hatfield, of St. Louis, association pres- 
ident, presiding. 

How hotel, banks, and railroads aid in 
community advertising will be the theme 
of the morning session; while community 
research will be taken up in the after- 
noon. 

John C. Burg, of the Hotels Statler 
Company, Inc., New York, will be the 
first speaker, after the customary pres- 
idential address. His subject will be 
“The Value of Hotels in Community 
Advertising.” Mr. Burg will be followed 
by H. B. Dickson, convention manager, 
The Mayflower, Washington, D. C.; P. 
G. B. Morriss, director of publicity, the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; Martin Keet, 
secretary of the Sunbury (Pa.) Chamber 
of Commerce; and C. B. Sudborough, 
general trafic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System. 

“Community Research in the Build- 
ing of An Advertising Program,” will be 
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the subject of an address to be delivered 
at the afternoon meeting by Dr. Leon- 
ard P. Fox, of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Eugene T. Lies, of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, Chi- 
cago, will talk on “Recreation and Com- 
munity Selling”; and W. Frank McClure, 
chairman of the National Advertising 
Commission, and of Albert Frank & Co., 
Chicago, on “Relation of Advertising 
Agencies to Community Advertising.” 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
SLIGHT SMALL TOWNS 


48 Per Cent of Goods Consumed in 
U. S. Go to Towns of 10,000 and 
Under, Buckley Tells Illinois 
Ad Clubs 


S. O. Blair, Peoria, was elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Clubs of Illinois 
at the second annual convention in the 
Hotel. Jefferson, Peoria, April 27, and 
other officers were selected as follows: 
C. H. Fernald, Champaign, vice-pres- 
ident; Ethel May Pierce, Chicago, secre- 
tary; C. J. Sheets, Joliet, treasurer. The 
1927 meeting will be held in Joliet, the 
dates to be fixed later by the executive 
committee. 

“The sellers of space often assume pos- 
sibilities of advertising that do not exist 
and the graveyard of retail failures is 
filled with firms that were successful ad- 
vertisers but deficient merchandisers.” 
Homer J. Buckley, president of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Council, told the state 
ad men in his talk on “Better Retailing.” 
“Advertising is not banking, it is not 
financing, it is not store management, etc., 
but all these factors enter into the suc- 
cess or failure of business. Retailers 
must learn that there is a definite rela- 
tion between inventory and annual turn- 
over and one of the great causes of retail 
failures is that dealers carry too big a 
stock in proportion to the business done; 
they must either reduce stocks or increase 
business to avoid failure,” he continued. 

“Many of the manufacturers and na- 
tional advertisers make the mistake of 
overlooking the fact that 48 per cent of 
the goods consumed in the United States 
goes to towns of 10,000 population and 
under and they fail to advertise in the 
small papers. Another weakness is fail- 
ure to help the retailer stimulate the sale 
of products.’ He quoted results of a 
questionnaire to 3,000 retail hardware 
firms handling household furnishings that 
were extensively nationally advertised. In 
some lines only two or three per cent of 
the 1,447 dealers who filed the question- 
naires handled the articles nationally ad- 
vertised—“the manufacturers overlooked 


the importance of a tie-up with the por 
of sale by means of local advertising an 
sales helps,” he pointed out. 


Prof. C. H. Fernald of the | 
of Illinois’ college of commerce and busi- | 
ness administration, discussing ‘“Adver- 
tisements that Attract,” said: “Most mer- 
chants fail to study the papers in which 
they are to insert their advertising and | 
therefore miss an opportunity to prepare 
messages which will have the greatest 
effect. All forms of attention are created 
through that principle of relativity known 
as contrast. People notice things that 
are unusual and out of the ordinary, 
They compare things with others with 
which they have come in contact at some 
time, and their experiences, customary 
practices and observations form the basis 
by which they compare all phenomena of | 
life. 

“Contrast in advertising can be obtained 
in a great variety of ways. Terms de- 
noting form, size, speed, brilliance and 
many others of the descriptive adjectives 
used in advertising are very general and 
give the reader nothing concrete or def- 
inite with which he can compare, and 
without definite standards of comparison, | 
the force of the advertising is lost. Con- | 
trast of difference can be obtained 
through the use of unusual type, dis- 
tinctive borders, illustrations, color and 
many other devices with which most ad- 
vertisers are familiar. The key-note of | 
the whole situation is to be found in the 
study of the newspaper or medium into 
which the advertisement is to be inserted 
so as to know how to make the message 
different from the usual and thereby get 
contrast and attention. If the advertiser 
knows what the general trend is in a 
certain medium he has some basis on 
which to work out the contrast which he 
should be so desirous of getting, for with- 
out attention his message will not be read 
—and no person can respond to a message 
he does not receive.” 


Miss Helen M. Bennett, managing 
director of the Women’s World Fair, 
Chicago, spoke of “The Woman Window 
Shopper’ and at the annual banquet dis- 
cussed women’s place in business and in- 
dustry. R. B. Bradley contributed a 
characteristically humorous philosophical | 
talk and Mr. Blair, newly elected pres- 
ident, presided. Harry Clatfelter, pres- 


ident of the Peoria Advertising club was | 
toastmaster. 


ADDRESS WANTED 
Guy Norton 
Who wrote the short story, “Flash,” 
for Colliers, Jan. 18, 1919 
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The Facts About Certifieds— 


We make only ONE QUALITY of newspaper dry mat, 


and that is the best we know how. 


including the New York 
Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit Times, etc., are 
now using Certifieds exclusively, having discarded steam 


Why not get the facts as they apply to your own paper? 
Now tsa good time to get rid of your steam tables, and 
install the Certified cold stereotyping process. 
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CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility — use Certifieds 
MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


iis Washington Daily News 


now | has the largest total 
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circulation of any Washington 


daily newspaper, morning or 


evening, with one exception. 


The Washington Daily News is 
a Scripps- Howard newspaper. 


Total circulation 65,008. 
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CARRELL OF QUEBEC NAMED PRESIDENT 
OF CANADIAN DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Methods of 


Curbing Publicity for 


Professional Sports 


Considered at One-Day Toronto Meeting—Fortier 
Urges Tax on U. S. Publications 


YNHE Canadian Daily 

Association concluded its most suc- 
cessful convention in point of attendance 
and interest in its 
history in Toron- 
to, April 29. All 
reports indicated 
progress with 
membership at 
the high water 
mark. 

Hon. Frank 
Carrell, Quebec 
Telegraph-Chron- 
icle was elected 
president with E. 
ee Miarc kien: 


Winnipeg Free 

Press, vice-presi- yes 
Menta mmenem bane Hon. FRANK CARRELL 
Gaeta din ee tne 

evening was attended by Lieutenant 


Governor Cockshutt of Ontario, E. W. 
Beatty, president, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and J. H. Fortier of Quebec, presi- 
dent, Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion all of whom delivered addresses. 


The meeting was held the day following 
the close of the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Press, April 28. 


The board of directors elected by the 
Canadian dailies is composed of the fol- 
lowing: J. E. Atkinson, Toronto Star: 
N. T. Bowman, Toronto Telegram; H. B. 
Burgoyne, St. Catherines (Ont.) Stan- 
dard; Hon. Frank Carrel, Quebec Chron- 
icle-Tclegraph; R. J. Cromie, Vancouver 
Sun; J. W. Curran, Sault Ste. Marie 
(Ont.) Star; W. H. Dennis, Halifax 
(N. S.) Herald and Mail; G. A. Disher, 
Ottawa Citizen; T. F. Drummie, St. John 
(N. B.) Telegraph-Journal; Henri Gag- 
non, Quebec Le Soleil; R. M. Glover, 
Peterboro (Ont.) Examiner; J. R. Hen- 
derson, Montreal Gazette, Burford Hooke, 
Regina Leader and Post; John M. Imrie, 
Edmonton (Alta.) Journal; W. G. Jaff- 
ray, Toronto Globe; E. H. Macklin, 
Winnipeg Free Press; W. 5S. Marson, 
Montreal Star; Hon. J. S. McLennan, 
Sydney (N. S.) Post; George M. Mc- 
Taggart, Toronto Mail and Empire; W. 
J. Motz, Kitchener (Ont.) Record; R. F. 
Parkinson, Ottawa Journal; W. B. Pres- 
ton, Brantford (Ont.) Expositor; P. D. 
Ross, Ottawa Journal; George E. Scrog- 
gie, Toronto Mail and Empire and L. J. 
Tarte, Montreal La Patrie. 

The board then elected Mr. Carrel 
president, and E. H. Macklin vice-presi- 
dent. ‘Chairman of standing committees 


Newspapers 


are as follows: Advertising, W. B. Pres- 
ton; Postal and Parliamentary, R. F. 
Parkinson; Paper, P. D. Ross; Circula- 
tion, George M. (McTaggart, Labor, J. R. 
Henderson; Costs and records, G. A. 
Disher. The treasurer is N. T. Bowman. 


A number of interesting discussions 
took place at the meeting on topics affect- 
ing publishers. The question of the rate 
to be charged on annual reports and 
statements of financial and other insti- 
tutions brough out diverse views. Some 
members contended that, to charge a 
higher rate than the regular commercial 
rate would tend to reduce this business 
and would not be as profitable in the 
long run. Other members gave it as 
their experience that a higher rate did 
not cut down the business and was de- 
sirable. No decision was reached as to 
which was better. 

The matter of employing special ad- 
vertising representatives in New York 
and Chicago by papers in the smaller 
Canadian cities brought out spirited dis- 
cussion. In the end it was agreed that 
much depended on the quality of the 
representative as to whether such a 
service paid. 

A vigorous discussion arose when the 
question of professional sport and the 
method of its handling in the daily press 
came up for consideration. Members 
spoke strongly about the manner in 
which the promoters obtained valuable 
publicity and paid practically nothing for 
it. It was recognized that the reporting 
of games, which were attended by 
thousands of people, was legitimate news 
matter but it was agreed that advance 
notices and anything tending to advertise 
the games should be paid for. Action 
will probably be taken by publishers in 
the various cities to remedy the present 
situation. 

The influx of United States news- 
papers and periodicals, a matter which 
is receiving much attention in Canada 
at present, was another matter consid- 
ered. Members exchanged views but 
there was no formal expression of opin- 
ion and no action was taken. 


Another topic that provided a theme 
for an interesting discussion was the 
circulation of shopping or free cir- 
culation publications and their effect 
on the regular newspapers. It was sug- 
gested that members might best meet 
this competition by impressing on ad- 
vertisers the service rendered to the com- 
munity by their publications and the 


Uy}, welcome — 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS 


and 


The New Orleans Item-Tribune 


—to our fast growing list of pro- 


gressive newspapers who have 


assigned to us the job of solving 


their checking proof problem— 
AND WE’RE DOING IT. 


538 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


‘he Advertising CHECKING BUREAU /nc. 


79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


better value that they offered for getting 
business. 

Reports presented by the manager, 
Arthur Partridge, and the various stand- 
ing committees, reviewing the work of 
the past year, all indicated that the as- 
sociation was in good shape and render- 
ing effective service to members. Eighty 
out of 95 daily newspaper properties in 
Canada were reported to be members and 


only one metropolitan daily remained 
outside. It was gratifying that relations 
between publishers and advertising 


agencies were on a good footing, monthly 
meetings of a joint committee represent- 
ing the C. D. N. A. and the Advertising 
Agents Association contributing to this 
desirable end. ‘The meeting passed a 
resolution in which it was stated that, 
“The pleasant relationship existing be- 
tween the daily newspapers and_ their 
recognized agencies, in our opinion, is 
the result of constantly improving 
standards of practice in both orgauiza- 
tions and cannot fail to add greater 
strength and stability to national adver- 
tising in all its aspects.” 

The meeting paid a special tribute to 
the late T. H. Preston, Brantford (Ont.) 
Expositor, a past president, whose death 
occurred during the year. 

Members of the association were the 
guests during the noon recess of J. S. 
Douglas, managing director of the To- 
ronto Mail and Empire, who entertained 
them at lunch. In the evening the annual 
banquet took place, with ladies present, 
the proceedings being broadcast by the 
Toronto Star’s station CFCA. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, Hon. 
Harry Cockshutt, was a guest of honor 
and in a short speech paid tribute to 


Los Angeles Times 


Greatest Gain 
In Circulation 
Of Any Los Angeles Newspaper 


As shown by sworn reports filed with the 
United States Government on April 1, 
compared with April 1, 


1926, 


Los Angeles Times—Gain 8,584 


Ist 


Sunday Circulation Gains 


Sunday Times.... 
2nd Sunday Paper 


Los Angeles Times circulation is 96% 

HOME-DELIVERED and 95% CON- 

CENTRATED in the Los Angeles 60-mile 
radius. 


Los Anaeles Times 


Eastern Representatives: 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


CHICAGO 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 


Afternoon Paper... 
2nd Afternoon Paper... 
and Morning Paper... 
3rd Afternoon’ Papen: 
3rd Mornings Paper.e2 No 


Rae Gain 11,774 


the high quality of the Canadian press, 
He felt that the press had a_ special 
duty to perform in maintaining the 
spirit of Canadian nationality in the face 
of the tremendous influences being ex- | 
erted by the radio, the movies and the | 
magazines of the United States, which, | 
while not designedly moulding Canadian 
opinion, were yet having that result, 

The president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, E. W. Beatty, who followed, | 
threw out the suggestion to the press 
that, in discussing the great economic | 
problems that were facing Canada to- | 
day, writers should be employed who 
could discuss them with expert knowl | 
edge. 

A third speaker was J. H. Fortier, 
who in addition to being president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, is 
proprietor of Quebec L’Evenement, one 
of the leading French-Canadian papers, 
His speech was largely an argument in 
favor of protection. He referred to the 
difficulties facing the publisher of a 
magazine in Canada through the competi- 
tion of the great United States magazines 
and using this as a practical example 
pressed the case for an adequate tariff 
so ‘that industry in Canada might be 
built up and the country be made rela- 
tively as prosperous as its great neighbor 
to the south. 

George E. ‘Scroggie, Toronto Mail and 
Empire, the retiring president, presided, 
and as a last act of the evening, intro- 
duced his successor, Hon. Frank Carrel. 
The latter thanked the members for his 
election and promised to give his best 
services to the association. He intimated 
that the next annual meeting would be 
held in Quebec. 


1925 


8,077 
5,015 
4,768 


1,449 
Gain 


Gain 9,989 


NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave. 
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Interchangeable Magazines 


Main 


Magazine 
} ' : Auxiliary 


Magazine 


May be used 
on either type 
of Linotype 


SINGLE DISTRIBUTION TYPE MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION TYPE 
MODEL 8 MopEL 25 
Can be had with one, two or three standard Continuous composition from two standard 


main magazines. main magazines. 


MopeEL 14 MopEL 26 
Just like the Model 8 with the addition of a Just like the Model 25 with the addition of 


standard auxiliary magazine. All magazines two standard auxiliary magazines. All op- 


operated from a single power-driven key- erated from a single power-driven keyboard. 
board. Continuous composition from all magazines. 


Can be supplied to cast either 30 or 42 picas, maximum measure 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


NEW ORLEANS 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


530.26.2-F 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in the Bodoni Series except for the enlarged title line 


A Perfectly Printed 
PAPER 


requires 


Perfect Prints 


EFLAITES 


Persea may be good or otherwise, but 
every publisher and pressman knows that you 
can print only what isin the PLATE. A perfectly 
printed paper must have perfect printing plates. 


With the best of hand-casting boxes and the 
most careful hand-finishing, plates will be untrue 
in curvature, inaccurate in thickness and out of 
shape. Such plates are the cause of newsprint 
waste, press delays and poorly printed papers. 
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fic PONY! AU LTOPEATE MACHINE 
produces plates that are uniformly accurate in 
curvature and thickness and will not spring. 
PONY AUTOPLATE plates require neither 
routing, chiseling, planing, filing, dipping nor dry- 
ing; when they leave the machine they may be 
clamped instantly upon the press cylinders. 


Because they are uniformly accurate, PONY 
AUTOPLATE plates save time in foundry, press- 
room, delivery room and—make possible the 
production of a perfectly printed paper. 


The PONY AUTOPLATE Machine is delivered completely 
assembled and motorized. [t may be put to work immediately 
upon delivery without excessive installation costs and delay You 
may purchase the Pony Autoplate Machine from the manu- 
facturer or through your own press builder. 


PRICE, Completely Motorized, $5,500 


f, o. b. Plainfield, N. J. 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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REVOLUTIONARY CENSORSHIP 


MONG the most startling incidents of the week 

in the general strike in England was the sup- 

pression of the organized newspaper press 
through amazingly impudent proletarian dictation. 

It was the ugliest piece of unwarranted censorship 
of our times. Ruthlessly, without reason, like mad 
bulls turned loose in city streets, the least skilled 
elements of the mechanical departments of the daily 
newspapers of London, starting in the office of London 
Daily Mail, proceeded to nullify by brute force an 
instrument of freedom, a people’s right, for which 
men have patiently contended and fought through the 
years since the discovery of the printing art made 
possible a democracy of intelligence. 

The following significant facts should be kept in 
mind by the world’s journalism: The “packers,” 
called in the United States flyboys, press-room 
workers whose duties are to carry bundles of printed 
papers and do other laborious work around the press- 
rooms, were the ring leaders, the gentlemen who told 
the editor of the London Daily Mail to revise his ex- 
pressed opinions in regard to a general strike as a 
national menace or, failing, take the consequences in 
the form of complete suppression of that great and 
free newspaper. The pressmen and stereotypers also 
joined in this demand, but the “packers,” mere 
laborers, took the initiative and laid down the amazing 
dictation. This, by the way, was making good an old 
boast. The packers had long contended that in the 
event of a general strike, they could control editorial 
opinion or suppress the newspapers of London. 

It is significant that the Society of Compositors did 
not join in the censorship conspiracy. Nor did other 
high skilled unionized newspaper workmen take the 
initiative in the brutal assault upon the constitutional 
right of free press, whose roots are sunk centuries 
deep in English life, its branches interlacing with the 
daily activities of the reading millions. It was the 
business of unthinking bullies who, presently, demon- 
strated a power to silence London’s newspapers as 
effectually as if their plants had been leveled with 
battering rams. 

This censorship was put into motion 24 hours 
before the call for the general strike. 

Thomas Marlowe, editor of London Daily Mail, on 
Sunday had written as an editorial leader an expres- 
sion of opinion which he titled “For King and 
Country,” urging against the proposed general strike 
on patriotic grounds. The editorial was set in type 
and the page form sent to the stereotyping tables. 
There, it appears, the editor’s views were read by the 
stereotypers, pressmen and packers. The latter flew 
into a rage. A committee of these workmen visited 
Mr. Marlowe’s office, demanding that he alter his ex- 
pressed views to conform to the views of these union 
men as to what was good policy for the government, 
people and unions in the strike crisis. The editor re- 
fused, although it was made plain to him that these 
men had possession of the printing tools and would 
suppress the newspaper. The management of the 
newspaper kept hands off, permitting the outrage to 
run its course. 

It is equally significant that in the many strikes in 
newspaper offices that followed this incident the press- 
men and packers took the initiative, and did not dis- 
criminate between papers that were pro-general strike 
or avowedly opposed to such violent action. In the 
case of one newspaper that was pro-strike in its edi- 
torial expressions the hot-heads took exception to a 
piece of news concerning recruiting of citizens and 
ordered it off page one. When the editor mildly re- 
monstrated the upstart censors suppressed the publica- 
tion by removing their members from the work rooms. 

With no more consideration of justice, legal rights 
or even self-interest than these incidents indicate these 
bullies cut off the people of England from news con- 
tact with each other and the outside world. Within 
a few hours the government, which was in possession 
of radio broadcasting, a line of communication that 
English officials have carefully kept from private 
hands, was busy denying a crop of sinister rumors. 
One of these reports was calculated to do immeasur- 
able harm, perhaps throw the nation into the bloodiest 
civil strife in history. All over London the people 
were passing from lip to lip a report that hundreds of 
British soldiers had been executed by the government 
for mutiny. There was no word of truth in it, of 
course, yet it was an event that had long been pre- 


Blessings are upon the head of the just; but 


violence covereth the mouth of the wicked.— 


Proverbs, X; 6. 


dicted might follow a general strike and would pre- 
cipitate a monstrous national disaster. When the 
rattle brains of the press-room silenced the newspapers 
of London they unquestionably had no thought that 
rumor may be as potent as fact in firing hate and 
fomenting revolution. 

In England as elsewhere these tactics are called 
“red.” But they seem to us to be more representative 
of ignorance and braggart brutality than such 
clever manipulation as has marked the course of the 
Russian soviet leaders. Indeed, it is only recently 
that the newspapers of New York were strike bound 
through an unwarranted, ill-considered and _ illegal 
action starting in the press-rooms, with flyboys as 
the hotheads. Here, however, there was no question 
of censorship, but an issue concerning working con- 
ditions and pay. There are incidents of record in this 
country, Canada and Mexico, however, in which 
mechanical forces have attempted to use their power 
to dictate editorial or news expression, 

Whereas hundreds of thousands of average by- 
standing English citizens have had deép sympathy 
for the striking miners, believing that their wage 
scale is below the standards of decent living, perhaps 
even bare existence, and that they are a sadly ex- 
ploited body of men, and whereas a considerable por- 
tion of the English population was not unprepared to 
make sympathetic sacrifices in behalf of the miners, 
nevertheless the suppression of the press is said, and 
we believe it to be a fact, to have caused wide-spread 
revulsion of feeling and indignation. The Neanderthal 
men, as Mencken describes the type, who set up this 
dangerous censorship by suppression, cut off voices 
that were championing their cause. They opened the 
gateways to irresponsible rumor and thereby created 
wide-spread fears which might, in instances, if un- 
checked by the government’s radio line to the people, 
have created a horror unparalleled in history. 

Such tyrannical dictation of a free instrument of 
the people, in such circumstances as those preVailing 
in English journalism, cannot possibly be defended on 
any ground of reason. The general English press is 
not a subsidized, deceitful, false press. These are 
fair newspapers, responding to the highest journalistic 
principles of the day. In England the general press 
seeks to publish the news without fear or favor. 
Nothing is so safe in constitutionally governed nations 
as free expression of both majority and minority 
opinions. In England questions of the day are 
threshed out in public print. To suppress the nation’s 
open forum is to assault one of the highest principles 
of modern civilization. 

Free press and free speech are English traditions, 
jealously guarded and upheld. Not even in our own 
country is the average citizen so independent in 
thought and action. This week’s events were wretched 
rewards for a people who know how to indulge such 
tolerance. 

The conduct of the workers who silenced the press 
after they had failed to control its editorial policies 
challenges the attention of the world’s best minds. 
The power of an irresponsible, unthinking, merely 
audacious body of roughs and toughs to break down an 
institution that has been created in behalf of every 
man’s freedom through intellectual process, must be 
and will be met. 

It is the business of the world’s journalism to curb 
this unreasoning monster. 


Miss Betty Brainerd discovered that news- 
papermen’s wives love their husbands, despite 
late dinners, poverty and frenzied rushing, but 
she was silent when it came to the case of a 
husband who boasts circulation or linage fig- 
ures at the dinner table. 
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IN THIS WIRELESS AGE 
Wee use a medieval courier to carry your ad- 


vertising message in this wireless age? is the 
impression conveyed by Joseph H. Appel, 
advertising director of the John Wanamaker stores, | 
on another page of this issue. He was drawing a) 
comparison between newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. : 
The medieval courier wore fancy clothes, his horse’ 
was sleek, but his speed was slow. Magazines offer 
gay pictures, fine printing on glossy paper. But, ag 
Mr. Appel points out, the selling appeal may have 
become obsolete by the time the magazine courier 
reaches the public. Newspapers print advertising 
while it is news. | 


Ideal editing segregates from the daily grist 
of humdrum trivialities significant items that by 
example show us how to live. 


REPORTING PROGRESS 


T is encouraging to hear that the U. S. Fores) 
| Service of the Department of Agriculture has de, 

cided to make experiments to speed the growth o} 
pulp wood in the United States. It is stated on thi: 
authority that by process of breeding and selection 
woods may be produced which will mature in from 
20 to 30 years, instead of 50 to 60 years as now 
required. 

Another recommendation is for the expansion 0} 
the investigations carried on at the Forest Product; 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., with particular refer 
ence to the use of different woods for pulp, method; 
to recover products being lost through waste in pulp 
ing process, and ways of preventing stream pollutior 
by the waste. 

It is also planned to put experiment stations int 
action in Pennsylvania and the Ohio Valley fores 
regions. 

This is an application of science to the great, un 
solved problem of the newspaper industry. 


The Canons of Journalism, adopted by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, have 
been handsomely printed on a card by the Jour- 
nalism Department of the University of Kansas 
and should be posted in every newspaper office. 


“UNREWARDED CIRCULATION” 
ics: is a line beyond which a newspaper’ 


circulation cannot go without advertising rat 

readjustment. That boundary line must Db 
located by individual publishers.* These are well 
established facts, but strangely the dead-line is oftei 
wholly disregarded, sometimes with dire results. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER is aware of several instance 
of sick newspapers at the present time and in eacl 
instance the malady might be termed “unrewarde 
circulation.” Distribution has been driven upwarc 
while rate adjustment lagged until the balance 1 
completely lost and profit is all but wiped out. Th 
condition, in instances, has become chronic and com 
plicated by contract commitments which make im 
mediate relief impossible. 

This week we learned of one newspaper publishe 
who had ordered a five per cent decrease in circula 
tion to continue over the Summer months, thus t 
avoid losses on advertising contracts due to expire 1! 
the Fall. It is a low-rate paper, whose circulatio: 
has rapidly advanced in recent months. The pub 
lisher shows good sense to control his outgo. In th 
Fall he will advance his rate and put new power t 
his circulation department. His mistake was mad 
when he allowed long-term low-rate advertising con 
tracts with large users in the face of rapidly increas 
ing circulation showings. 

Publishers with a fine sense of business promotio’ 
keep their advertising rates and circulations balancec 
The process is something like driving an automobile 
Keep one foot on the circulation accelerator and on 
foot on the advertising brake and slow down fo 
careful, noiseless shifting of the gears. 

Circulation that is not paid for by advertisers is — 
fool’s paradise. 


Our Latin-American friends complained that 
entertainment curtailed discussion of serious — 
business, but they have yet to be introduced to 
a convention program wiiich includes golf. 


PERSONAL | 


R. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREE- 

MAN, editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
Vews-Leader, will deliver the commence- 
‘ment address at the University of North 
Carolina next month. 

Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
3lade, has been elected president of the 
Jhio Sons of the American Revolution. 

George Fort Milton, editor and pub- 
isher of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, 
veturned last week from a three-months’ 
yleasure trip through the West. 

S. O. Simonson, senior publisher of the 

4lbert Lea (Minn.) Evening Tribune, 
yas been named president of the Business 
Men’s Association. 
, George M. Shull, publisher of the 
Mount Morris (N. Y.) Enterprise for 
nore than 40 years, observed his 80th 
yirthday recently. 

T. D. Monsen, editor of the Fessenden 
‘N. D.) Farmer, has been elected presi- 
lent of the city council. 

E. E. Howard, editor of the Wheaton 
(Minn.) Gazette and former president of 
he Seventh District Editorial Associa- 
lion, has filed for the Republican nomi- 
lation for secretary of state of Minnesota. 

Charles A. Jordan, publisher of the 
Cogswell (N. D.) Enterprise has been 
jamed postmaster of Cogswell. 

Frederick Sullens, editor of the Jack- 
ion (Miss.) Daily News recently sus- 
ained two fractured ribs in a fall. 

Bert F. Kline editor of the Homestead 
(Pa.) Messenger, was recently elected 
yresident of the Homestead Chamber 
yf Commerce. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


H. KUNTZ, circulation manager of 

* the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, has 
joined the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
md News Journal in the same capacity. 
Martin B. Miller, manager of out-of- 
‘own classified advertising for the Chi- 
tago Tribune, has just returned from a 


1oneymoon trip to the Bermudas. Mrs. 
Miller was the former Miss~ Doris 
Travers. 


Walter Law, advertising manager of 
the Council Grove (Kan.) Daily Repub- 
ican, has resigned to become advertising 
nanager of the Goodland (Kan.) Repub- 
4G. 

Guy Cravens succeeds Earle A. Corbin 
is advertising manager of the Eveleth 
(Minn.) Clarion. Mr. Corbin has en- 
ered the real estate business in Duluth. 


_ Harold F. Cope, formerly with the 
lisplay advertising department of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, has joined 
he publicity department of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown. 

M. J. Misner, for the past year and a 
ialf business manager of the Fort Lau- 
lerdale (Fla.) Daily News and Morning 
jun, has resigned to rejoin the Galvin 
3rothers daflies in Ohio. Misner will 
‘eturn to Lima, O., where he was on the 
: News before going to Fort Lauder- 
ale, 


W. S. Bennett, secretary-treasurer and 
jusiness manager of the Buffalo Courier, 
las just completed 30 years of continuous 
lervice with that newspaper, with which 
1é started as a bookkeeper. 

C. Israel Lutsky, formerly promotion 
manager of the Philadelphia Daily News, 
tas been appointed business manager of 
he Philadelphia Jewish Times. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HUGH DURIGAN, who was on the 
[New York Herald Tribune copy 
lesk, is now editing the daily picture 
rage, while Morris Gilbert, graphic 
ditor, is devoting himself to the Sunday 
kraphic section. 

| June Provines of the Chicago Daily 
Vews, who has been in Paris for the last 
nonth accompanying a group of Chicago 
nd New York buyers and sending a 
laily fashion cable, will sail for home 
Within the next few days. 
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Ralph McCanna and Harold Evans are 
new members of the Chicago Evening 
Journal staff, 


Alfred Dillon is the new city editor of 
the Brainerd (Mitn.) Daily Dispatch. 

Arnold Daane, managing editor of the 
Austin (Minn.) Daily Herald, has left 
for a three months’ trip to the Azores, 
Spain and Portugal. He will write of 
his travels for the Herald. 

Frank Williard, Chicago Tribune car- 
toonist, is back at his desk after several 
months spent in the south for the benefit 
of his health, 

Rudolph Rehbach, who has covered 
the county building for the Chicago 
Abendpost for a number of years, has 
been promoted to city editor. 

Arthur Davenport, courthouse  re- 
porter, the Tulsa (Okla.) World, has 
left the paper. 

D. A. Hallman, day telegraph editor, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World and Mrs, Hall- 
man are parents of a daughter, born 
May 2. 

P. M. Girard of the local staff, Col- 
umbus (O.) Dispatch, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Columbus Motorist. 

Kirk E. Latta, political reporter, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World, is touring the 
state with Omer K. Benedict, Republi- 
can candidate for governor. 

C. R. Byland, until recently a special 
student in the Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, has left to become news editor 
of the Auburn (Neb.) Herald. 

Carl Erickson has left the city staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram to 
enter business with his father. 

Thomas Phillips, former Boston Col- 
lege baseball star, has joined the city 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
cram. 

Robert I. Smith, Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette, has been made assistant city 
editor to replace William Holland, who 
becomes telegraph editor. 

Albert O. James, for the past year 
and a half editor and manager of the 
Van Dyke-Center Line Press and the 
Warren-Fraser Herald, has been pro- 
moted to managing editor of the nine 
publications issued by J. E. Nellis & 
Son Company of Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Merton H. Wheeler, for two years editor 
of the Mt. Clemens Monitor, one of 
the Nellis group, is now secretary of 
the Mt. Clemens Chamber of Commerce. 

Paul Robarts, Oklahoma City bureau 
man for the Tulsa (Okla.) World, has 
been recalled to the office in the capacity 
of reporter. 

John Golobie, editor of the Guthrie 
Oklahoma State Register, is reported 
somewhat improved following an opera- 
tion at Oklahoma City, April 26. 

George F. Cochran, Sunday editor of 
the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger, is ill in a 
Salisbury, N. C., hospital. 

Ralph N. Swanson has been named 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


FRANK JENKINS, editor and presi- 

dent of the Eugene (Ore.) Register 
has been actively engaged in the news- 
paper business 
since he was 
18 years old. He 
gained his first 
experience as a 
printer’s devil on 
the Indianola 
(la.) Advocate 
Tribune, where he 
worked for $1.50 
a week, 

After being 
graduated from 
Simpson College, 
Indianola, he 
served as a cub 
reporter on the 
Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald staff for a year and in 1906 
became manager, editor and general super- 
intendent of a small newspaper published 
by a syndicate at Hamburg, Ia. 

A year later Mr. Jenkins went West, 
settling in Oregon. For two years he 
wrote for a syndicate principally on out 
of door subjects. He often travelled over 
the Rocky Mountain trails with only a 
pack horse, obtaining material for his 
next series. 

Mr. Jenkins’ desire to get into the 
daily paper field led him to buy the in- 
terest of W. G. Gilstrap in the Morning 
Register in 1912. 

With the growth of Eugene, the Regis- 
ter prospered. 

In the next few months the paper will 
occupy a new building, with new machin- 
ery, including presses and linotypes. 


FRANK JENKINS 


news editor of the Lawton (Okla.) Eve- 
ning Constitution. 

Philip B. Ronayne, veteran city hall 
reporter, Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, is 
on an extended leave of absence due to 
il] health. 

George Goodale, assistant sports editor 
of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, who sus- 
tained serious acid burns in a fraternity 
initiation at the University of Tulsa, 
April 28, has resumed work. 

Fred E. Howell, formerly of Peoria, 
Ill., has been appointed sporting editor 
of the Springfield (O.) Daily News, vice 
John E. Reid, resigned. 

Herbert Asbury of the night rewrite 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune 
returned May 7 from a leave of absence. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


AILE T. HENDRIX, from art de- 
partment, Kansas City Journal-Post, 
to art staff, El Dorado (Ark.) Daily 
News. 
(Continued on next page) 


tive, will be interested in 
have arranged to supply 


quiries are solicited. 
eral features. 


come to us! 


V. V. McNitr 
President 


NOW :— 
Daily News Photo Matrix Service 


» » Direct from New York «+ + 


Our daily newspaper clients, present and prospec- 


New York, daily, at moderate additional cost. 
We are also making important changes in our gen- 


You buy with both sides of your dollar when you 


the announcement that we 
an auxiliary service from 


In- 


The Central PBress Association 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


H. A. McNirrt, 
Editor and Manager 


“Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success.” 


GAS BUGGIES 


Or 


HEM AND AMY 


By FRANK BECK 


Runs in 


22 One-Paper Cities 


You have all been noting 
the comparative frequency 
of consolidations and ab- 


With tens and 


dozens of comics to choose 


sorbtions. 


from, why do so many sin- 
gle paper cities select this 
particular strip? 
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Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., 
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(Continued from page 29) 

Irma Howorth, from editorial staff, 
Meridian (Miss.) Star, to Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News as a reporter. 

Miss Eileen M. Harrison, from repor- 
ter and feature writer, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Times-News, to society editor, 
Jamestown (N. D.) Sun. 

Eddie Anderson, from police reporter, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World, to oil editor, Ok- 
maulgee Record. 

Walter Biscup, from reporter, Mus- 
kogee (Okla.) News to staff, Tulsa 
WW orld. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
C J. ANDERSON Special Agency 

* Chicago, has moved to new quarters 
at 35 East Wacker Drive. 

George A. McDevitt Company, special 
representatives, New York, have been 
appointed to represent the New Orleans 
Item and Morning Tribune nationally. 


Robert S. Farley, Eastern steamship 
advertising representative has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Piiladelphia 
Record, in the steamship field. 


John J. Flanagan of Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., is associated with the George B. 
David Company, on their soliciting staff. 

Los Angeles Evening Herald, San 
Francisco Call Post and San Antonio 
Light have appointed John H. Lederer 
their national advertising representative 
in Chicago, with offices in the Hearst 
Building. T. C. Duggan will be asso- 
ciated with him in the Chicago office. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
VEE EN (Okla.) NEWS has in- 


stalled complete electric motor equip- 
ment for its mechanical department. 


Recent installations of Elrod Lead, 
Slug and Rule Casters: Elizabeth (N. 
J.) Times; Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune; 
Pontiac (Mich.) Press; Danville (Ill.) 
Commercial News. 

Askov (Minn.) American is putting up 
a new building. 

Wabasha (Minn.) Standard has in- 
stalled a Model C Intertype. 

Beresford (S. D.) Republican has in- 
stalled a three H. P. electric motor. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal, 
has purchased an 8-page deck which now 
makes their Duplex Tubular press of 24- 
page capacity. 

Recent shipments from the New York 
and Dunellen Works of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., included three superspeed units with 
ink pumps and double folder for the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, an eight page 
intaglio press with single folder for 
Diario de la Marina, Havana, Cuba, and 
a 16-page double-width intaglio press for 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 


MARRIED 


KENNETH RICHARDS, of the 
classified department, to Miss Kath- 
ryn M. Swafford of the circulation de- 
partment, Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, 
April 18, in St. Louis. 

Clyde B. Davis, telegraph editor of 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News, to 
Miss Martha Wirt, society editor, secretly 
at Greeley, Col., April 20. The mar- 
riage was announced last week. 

Henry C. Todd, assistant city editor of 
the Montreal Star, to Miss Jetta Vivian, 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Gray of Campellton N. B., in 
Montreal, April 29. 

G. R. Schaeffer, advertising manager 
of ‘(Marshall Field & Co., to Miss Alma 
Adair, of Sioux City, Ia., in that city, 
last week. Mr. Schaeffer is vice-chair- 
man of the Chicago association of com- 
merce advertising council. 

John Cairns, night editor, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, to Miss Grace McTavish 
of Vancouver, B. C., recently. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


VYicroRIA (BI CaS DAILY “COr 
ONIST, Rotary Convention issue, 
April 22. 
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Watertown (S. D.) Herald, 44-page 
Industrial and Automobile edition. 

St. Paul Daily News, Better Homes 
number, April 25. 

Kerkhoven (Minn.) Banner, Progress 
edition, April 29, covering 50 years’ 
development in that territory. 

Winona (Minn.) Daily Republican- 
Herald, 14-page “Better Homes” section, 
April 27. 

Murdock (Minn.) Leader, 16-page 
Progress number, April 29. ; 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, Home 
Complete Show edition, April 24; Chil- 
dren’s edition, April 28. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ROOKFIELD (iMo.) GAZETTE 
was recently bought by A. H. Ful- 
ton, a printer, 

J. W. Roberts, of the Roberts Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of the Chilli- 
cothe (Tex.) Valley News, has pur- 
chased the Munday (Tex.) Times. 

On May 1, E. R. Childers sold the 
Columbia (Mo.) Herald-Statesman to 
a corporation. The officers of the com- 
pay buying the paper are: James W. 
Caudle, president and manager of the 
job printing department; Frank H. 
Scott, vice-president and general manager ; 
A. J. Snedeker, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the retail department. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
AMES M. MILLS, Associated Press 


correspondent at Moscow, is spend- 
ing his vacation in London and Paris and 
will return to Moscow about June 15. 
Meanwhile he will visit a number of the 
Balkan countries to which he was as- 
signed before assuming the Moscow 
bureau. He had expected to come to the 
United States this summer, but his sub- 
stitute was not able to serve long enough 
to make such a trip possible. 


Copeland C. Burg has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago bureau of In- 
ternational News Service, replacing Ken- 
neth Duncan, resigned. He was formerly 
a member of the I. N. S. Pacific Coast 
staff in Los Angeles. He has been with 
the news service about five years, cover- 
ing important stories in California. 
Thomas R. Curran, formerly correspond- 
ent at Lincoln, Neb., succeeds Burg in 
Los Angeles. 


A Giant for 


Producing Leads, Slugs 
and Plain Rules 


UT your costs on spacing 
and border material—let 


the Elrod produce all the 
leads, slugs and plain rules you 
can use, cast from standard slug 
metal and cut to any length. 


The Elrod is simple and automa- 
tic. It does net require an expert 
operator and will cast high-grade 
material that will stand up even 
under severe stereotyping and 
press conditions. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


San Francisco—New York 
Atlanta—Boston 


ie 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Louella Parsons, former moving pic- 
ture editor of the New York American, 
who has been recuperating from an ill- 
ness in California, is now covering Holly- 
wood. news for Universal Service. A 
private office has been established for her 
next to the Los Angeles bureau of Uni- 
versal. 


Otis Peabody Swift, who has been in 
the business side of the United Press As- 
sociations, has returned to editorial work 
and is now assigned to the New York 
headquarters cable staff. Mr. Swift be- 
fore his association with the business de- 
partment was cable editor of United News 
in New York, and later manager of the 
Chicago bureau. 


G. Ross Downing has been transferred 
from the Pittsburgh staff of the Interna- 
tional News Service to become manager 
of the Harrisburg, Pa., bureau. S. Nei- 
man has been transferred from New York 
to Pittsburgh. 


Lester Smith, Cleveland manager of the 
International News Service, was sent to 
Cincinnati this week to open a new 
bureau there. He has been succeeded in 
Cleveland by Ben Stern. 

James B. Nevin, former editor of the 
Atlanta Georgian, has joined the Wash- 
ington staff of Universal Service. 

Lewis Keemle, recently on the desk of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has joined 
the New York staff of the United Press. 
Mr. Keemle was at one time managing 
editor of the Baltimore Post. 

William Neal has been sent from the 
New York to the Washington bureau of 
International News Service, succeeding 


Wilbur Morse, resigned. E. L. Rawley 
has been transferred from Albany t 
New York. 


Frederick K. Abbott has returned 
his post in charge of the Paris’ bureau 0 
International News Service. 


SCHOOLS ( 


AMMA CHAPTER of Theta Sigm 

Phi, honorary journalism sorority, a) 
the University of Missouri, Columbia) 
Mo., entertained with its first annual 
Matrix Table banquet the evening 9) 
April 16, honoring local authors. Misi 
Sara L. Lockwood, associate professoi| 
of journalism at the university and na) 
tional president of Theta Sigma Phi 
was toastmistress. 


Byron A. Hayworth, of Burling 
N. C,, editor-in-chief of the Guwilfordian’ 
college weekly, was elected president 6} 
the North Carolina College Press Asso) 
ciation in the final meeting of that bod) 
at Guilford College, N. C. The Tech, 
nician, of State College, was voted thi 
best college newspaper, and the Archiv 
and Carolina Magazines took first an 
second place as magazines respectively 
The next meeting of the association wil 
be held at Salem College, Winston’ 
Salem, next fall. 

Students in journalism from Ohi 
State University were in charge of thi 
publication of last Saturday’s issue 9) 
the Columbus Citizen. This is an annua’ 
custom, | 


The man who will not obey the lay 
as it stands isn’t likely to comply wit] 
it if modified—Columbus Dispatch. 
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Deal with these 28 Iowa daily news. 
papers as with one publication. This 
is the logical way to reach Iowa’s 
pocketbook, for practically every 
family in the state reads one of these 
dailies every day. 


el ow this Jowa Plan 


sells your goods 


N the first place, you probably know that 
this Iowa market is very desirable. By 
far the foremost agricultural state, lowa’s 


These 28 leading Iowa daily newspapers have 
formed this association, in the interest of more 
systematic marketing. The circulation of these 


industries also add greatly to her prosperity. 


Iowa is 51% above the nation’s average in 
per capita taxable wealth. Better still, her 
wealth is well divided. 


Iowa’s standard of living is indicated by these 
facts: Iowa has the lowest percentage of 
illiteracy in the United States; there are 
approximately two bank accounts for every 
family in the state; more telephones per capita 
than any other state; largest number of auto- 
mobiles on farms (one car for every 3.7 per- 
sons in the state at large). 


Now this wonderfully responsive market 
should be even more interesting to you, because 
we have made it easier for you to reach. 


papers thoroughly covers the state. 


Along with any adequate advertising campaign 
in these daily newspapers you are offered 
uniform cooperation in every section of the 
state, in opening, gaining distribution and 
successfully selling your products. 


These 28 publishers are 28 friendly allies for 
you, each holding the key to the situation in 
his own locality. 


Lists and surveys needed will be prepared for 
you. 


This plan, in fact, helps you in every step,— 
with jobber, dealer and consumer. 


Let us tell you more about this plan—as 
pertains to your specific problem. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 


Fort Dodge Messenger 
Fort Madison Democrat 
Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 

Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 

Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune ;Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal :-Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 
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R. M. I. PUPIN, who wrote “From 

Immigrant to Inventor” and who is now 
retiring president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
has been elected a trustee of Science 
Service, the institution for the populari- 
zation of science, upon nomination of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, it was announced this 
week. Thomas L. Sidlo of the law firm 
of Baker, Hostetler & Sidlo, Cleveland, 
was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
board of trustees created by the death 
of E. W. Scripps, founder of Science 
Service. 

The following trustees were re-elected: 
Dr. R. A. Milliken, director of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, 
Pasadena, upon nomination of the Nation- 
al Academy of Science; Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, permanent secretary of the 
National Research Council, upon the 
nomination of that body; R. P. Scripps, 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, nom- 
inated as a representative of the E. W. 
Scripps estate. 

Other members of the board of trustees 
include Dr. A. A. Noyes, director of the 
Gates Chemical Laboratory, Pasadena; 
Dr. John C. Merriam, president, Carnegie 
Institution; Dr. D. T. MacDougal, direc- 
tor of the Desert Laboratory, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, editor of 
Science and Scientific Monthly; Dr. C. G. 
Abbot, director of Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory of the Smithsonian Institution; 
Dr. Victor C. Vaughn, chairman of di- 
vision of medical sciences, National Re- 
search Council; Dr. W. E. Ritter, Uni- 
versity of California; Frank R. Kent, 
Baltimore Sun; Dr. John H. Finley, New 
York Times, and Mark Sullivan of 
Washington. 

Officers of Science Service recently 
elected are as follows: Dr. W. E. Rit- 
ter, president; Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
vice-president ; Dr. Vernon Kellogg, treas- 
urer; Watson Davis, secretary. 


Sir Philip Gibbs was this week engaged 
to write articles on the general strike 
in Great Britain for American news- 
papers through United Features Syndi- 
cate. The same syndicate announced that 
Lloyd George’s weekly cable article would 
deal with strike conditions while the in- 
dustrial disturbance continues. Sir Philip 
will cable stories twice a week. 


Eleanor Gunn’s fashion articles are 
again being distributed by the Metropoli- 
tan Newspaper Service, New York. For 
the past few years Miss Gunn has been 
writing for the Fairchild News Service. 
Prior to that she was with Metropolitan. 
She will still have access to news, illus- 
trations, and style reports of the Fair- 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Science Service Elects New Trustees—Sir Philip Gibbs Covering 
British Strike for United Features—Eleanor Gunn Again 
With Metropolitan 
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child Publications which include Wo- 
men's Wear, a daily, published in New 
York, 


Star Newspaper Service, Toronto, this 
week announced four new services. They 
are: a series of weekly illustrated gard- 
ening articles, by T. H. Rand-McNally, 
horticulturist; a weekly house plan ser- 
vice, drawn by a Toronto architect; a 
symposium by writers, statesmen, scien- 
tists, and academicians of the Dominion, 
entitled “My Religion’; and a series of 
48 lessons in lawn tennis by Capt. R. 
Innes-Taylor, editor of the Canadian 
Lawn Tennis Magazine. This last named 
service is being handled in Great Britain 
by the Newnes Newspaper Services. 


Shirley Rodman Williams is writing 
a daily parent-child feature for the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, New York. 
The feature is made up of an illustrated 
verse for the child, and a short paragraph 
for the parent on child psychology. 


Miss Minerva Hunter is author of 
“Thrift Thought For Today,’ a new fea- 
ture added to the blanket service of the 
Electricaster Service, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 


Howard Wheeler, vice-president and 
general manager of United Features Syn- 
dicate, New York, and Mrs. Wheeler are 
parents of a baby girl born at Lenox 
Hill hospital, New York, May 4. Mr. 
Wheeler had hoped for a syndicate sales- 
man but declared himself entirely satis- 
fied with the future “sob-sister.” The 
girl, unnamed yet, is their first baby. 


Miss Wilma Eihs, secretary of Christy 
Walsh, president of the Christy Walsh 
Syndicate, was married last week to 
Henry F. Groenert, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Mrs. Groenert will continue to work for 
the syndicate. 


Hugo S. Sims, of Orangeburg, S .C., is 
issuing a weekly clip service for news- 
papers under the masthead “Editor’s 
Copy.” Features for clipping are printed 
on two pages of newsprint of regular 
standard newspaper size. In the current 
number, the features include: editorials; 
editorial paragraphs ; a Sunday school les- 
son, by Henry Radcliffe; localized stories; 
a fashion letter; “Farm Gossip,” by 
“L. S. W.”; Washington letter; radio 
program; jokes; moving picture comment; 
sports column, and news shorts. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, has obtained second serial 
rights to “The Sinister Man,’ by Edgar 
Wallace, and “The Black Joker,” by Isa- 


bel Ostrander. 


FLASHES 


An inferiority complex is a state of 
mind that causes a fellow to throw down 
the best hand in a poker game.—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


As we understand it, the wets are sore 
because they have no kick coming— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


r 


What makes the happy ending of some 
movies is the mere fact that they have 
ended.— Macon News. 


— 


One outstanding feature of the prog- 
ress of civilization, and all that, is the 
fact that there were fewer millionaires 
at large in 1826 than there are in jail 
in 1926.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


If only the dear things wouldn’t get 
the bloom of youth higher on one cheek 
than on the other.—El Paso Herald. 


Now and then one picks up a magazine 
on the stands these days that makes one 
curious to see the stuff the editor re- 
jected.—Detroit News. 


Mussolini was accorded an uproarious 
reception in Africa. Italy doesn’t owe 
any debts there-—Portland Oregonian. 


Drys having flatly contradicted every- 
thing said by the wets, the hearings 
should be continued to allow a third set 
of witnesses to contradict both sides.— 
Brooklyn Eagle, 


The contention of engineering experts 
that the day of windmills is past would 
seem to be confirmed by the meager ac- 
complishments of our  legislatures.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


_ Generally speaking, Opportunity knocks ; 
it is only to a woman it comes with a 
ring.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


pd anyone is hopelessly behind with 
his work it must be the fool-killer.— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Malcolm Duart 


Hitherto advertised for release 
June 5, is hereby released for 
publication 


May 16 


or any date thereafter at the 
discretion of editors who 
purchase it. 


Since “Second Love” is not sold in 
territories so near together that circula- 
tions overlap, this earlier release will 
have no adverse effect upon publishers 
who now are running the predecessor 
of “Second Love” in full and who wish 
to release Malcolm Duart’s new story 


in June as originally planned. 


Proofs of story and mats of illustra- 
tions and promotion material are ready 
and will be forwarded on telegraphic 
order. 


EUGENE 
MACLEAN 


519 California Street 
San Francisco 


California 
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ew Fiction---and 
New Circulation 


serial I am offering for release May 16 or 

thereafter, at discretion of editors, and those 
‘erials I shall offer hereafter, will make circulation for 
1e newspapers that print them. 


j 
HIS is how I KNOW that “Second Love,” the 


‘or many years, first as editor of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
ress, later as publisher of a San Francisco newspaper, 
nd finally as president and general manager of NEA 
ervice, Inc., I studied the effect upon newspaper cir- 
ulations of second-hand material—reprinted novels— 
1 the fiction department. 


'ractically every bit of fiction used by American news- 
‘apers was old—it had passed through magazine and 
ook publication before it reached the newspaper 
eader. 


ind, it was my own experience that these reprinted 
ooks, no matter how great the name of the authors 
or how popular the books themselves, made little or 
0 circulation for the papers in which I was interested. 


‘he reason did not seem far to seek. These books were 
ot written for newspaper use; for short installments; 
or an audience used (in its newspapers) to fast action 
-to the excitement that lies in every column of news. 
ind, of course, many of the readers had seen the stories 
efore. 


n San Francisco I began to experiment, in a small way 
t first, with original fiction—new stories, written for 
he newspaper public, in a form that the reader could 
allow. 


“he immediate result was that the newspaper made 
irculation, with mighty little expenditure of money in 
iromotion. 


made mistakes, of course. It takes time and labor to 
earn. But before I sold my stock in that paper (at 
YZ times the price at which I purchased it) I had 
vorked out, as an editor, a pretty close analysis of what 
he newspaper public wants in fiction. 


uater, in the syndicate field, I put to use on a larger 
cale the things I had learned. Working closely with 
he writers, day by day, I supervised and edited “The 


Flapper Wife” (also variously called “Gloria” and “The 
Jazz Bride’’), “Footloose,” “Spinsterhood,” (also called 
“The Love Dodger”) and “The Yellow Stub,” and 
finally, wanting a certain type of story to balance the 
program, myself wrote the novel “These Women” 
under the pen name of Malcolm Duart. This last, I 
believe, is now enjoying the largest run of any piece of 
newspaper fiction ever printed. 


Each of these stories was successful, in an amazing 
degree. They all MADE CIRCULATION. 


I am now preparing an all-the-year-around fiction pro- 
gram, carefully balanced to meet every shade of reader 
demand. The public does not want and will not read, 
any one type of story continuously, whether it is “jazz,” 
mystery, adventure or straight romance. It WILLread, 
and DOES read, in increasing volume, the paper that 
offers all these elements in rotation—PROVIDING 
EACH STORY IN THE PROGRAM IS BUILT FOR 
NEWSPAPER USE. 


It so happens that the first story I offer, as an individual 
purveyor, is a “jazz” story after a fashion. It is a study 
of the disastrous effects that follow the marriage of a 
poor young man to a rich girl. There is a “vamp” in 
it, of course, some love, some tears, and all that sort 
of thing. 


It is a sequel to “These Women,” though it is so con- 
structed that it stands alone. It is not necessary to 
have printed “These Women” to get full value from its 
successor. 


The succeeding story will be of a different type. I shall 
announce it in June. 


But “Second Love,” and the story that follows it, and 
each of those that come after, WILL MAKE CIRCU- 
LATION. Built into a consistent program they will 
create a permanent following—a following of NEW 
readers. 


The price of a year’s service, or of territorial rights to 
“Second Love,” on request. 


Eugene MacLean, 
519 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Rolls Razor, British Product, Is 


Farley Now Directing Fada 


Possible National Account—F. B. 
Radio Advertising—Portland 


Cement Association in New Home 


NEW national advertising account 

for American Tlewspapers may de- 
velop for promotion of the Rolls Razor, 
a British product, of which the MM 
Importing Company, 6 E. 45th street, 
New York, is the sole agents in the 
United States. 

Pickard, Brander & Brown, New York 
advertising agency, on (May-5 placed a 
full page advertisement in the New 
York Times announcing the razor and 
listing New York dealers. 

An agency official informed Eprror & 
PUBLISHER this copy was in the nature 
of a test of newspaper space, and the 
selling possibilities of the Rolls Razor. 
Within a month, he said, it will be de- 
cided whether or not a national cam- 
paign will be started. 

Increased production facilities of the 
manufacturer, Rolls Razor, Limited, of 
London, have made it possible to intro- 
duce the razor in America, the initial 
advertisement stated. 


Francis Brooke Farely has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of F. A. D. 
Andrea, Inc., New York, makers of 
Fada radios, succeeding K. H. Stark, re- 
signed. Mr. Farely was formerly con- 
nected with Charles Freshman Company, 
Inc., radio manufacturers. 


General offices of the Portland Cement 
Association have been moved from the 
Conway Building, 111 W. Washington 
street, Chicago, to the association’s new 
building, 33 W. Grand avenue. The ad- 
vertising department is now located at 
this new address. 


Pierce Petroleum Corporation, St. 
Louis, is placing a newspaper campaign 
in St. Louis territory. The account is 
handled by the Chappelow Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 


Viking Pump Company, Cedar Falls, 
Ia., did a business of $787,000 in its last 
fiscal year, J. G. Wyth, manager, reported 
in his annual statement to stockholders. 
Officers were re-elected as follows: W. 
L. Hearst, president; Jens Nielsen, vice- 
president; W. N. Hostrop, secretary; 
and P. C. Petersen, treasurer. 


E. Clarke King, Jr., until recently edi- 
tor of Detroit Publicity and publicity 
director for the Detroit Convention and 
Tourists’ Bureau, has joined the adver- 
tising department of Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion at Detroit. He is a former news- 
paper man, having been branch office 
manager for the Syracuse Herald at 
Fulton, N. Y., prior to his going to 
Detroit. Mr. King covered courts for 
the Springficld (O.) News before he 
entered the Air Service during the war. 


Pratt & Florea, Inc., of New York. 
are now placing copy in New York 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


We opened 1926 with the great- 
est newspaper campaign ever 
conducted, and secured over 
$300,000 in prepaid subscriptions 
for The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
We can attain similar success 
for you! 

THOUSANDS OF NEW, PRE- 
PAID, BONA-FIDE , HOME- 


DELIVERED SUBSCRIBERS 
SECURED IN TEN WEEKS’ 
TIME 


HOLLISTER'S| 
Cireulation Organization 


Wire or Write us at 717-718 Commercial . 
Exchange Bldg., LOS ANGELES 


papers for the O. L. Schwencke Land & 
Investment Company, New York, ad- 
vertising their Seaford Harbor, Long Is- 
land, development. 


Harry R. Wellman, professor of mar- 
keting, Amos Tuck School of Admin- 
istration and Finance, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, this week informed Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, he would be unable to address 
the semi-annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers to be 
held in Chicago, May 10-12. IlIpess 
made it necessary for him to cancel the 
speaking date. 


“Senac” is the new name of the prod- 
uct of the Hubbard Automatic Oil 
3urner, Duluth, Minn. It was chosen as 
a result of a name contest. 


ON “TRICK” ASSIGNMENT 


Granville Whittelsey, Jr., Approaches 
New York Aboard Rotorship 


Granville Whittelsey, Jr., formerly on 
the staff of the Providence Journal, may 
lay claim to one of the most unique as- 
signments in the 
current journalis- 
tic year. This 
young newspaper 
man is now near- 
ing New York 
harbor, aboard 
the rotorship, Ba- 
den-Baden. He 
sailed from Ham- 
burg, five weeks 
ago to cover the 
journey for mem- 
bers of the North 
American News- 
paper Alliance. 

Just prior to 
leaving Ham- 
burg, Whittlesey learned that German 
law forbade cargo ships to carry pas- 
sengers, and, in consequence, he is on 
the ship’s list as a common seaman. 
Whittlesey was engaged by N. A. N. A. 
in New York to sail to Germany and 
come back on the strange craft, inven- 
tion of the German, Anton Flettner. 

The route of the Baden-Baden is the 
same as that taken in 1492 by Columbus. 

The Baden-Baden is expected to dock 
in New York sometime next week. Mr. 
Flettner, who crossed on a liner, is al- 
ready in New York. 


G. WHITTELSEY, JR. 


LA PRENSA 


Buenos Aires 


Announces 
That It Has Appointed 
JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


for North America 


Mr. Powers for the past few 

years has been assistant manager 

for the UNITED PRESS in 
South America 


250 Park Ave., New York 
Vanderbilt 5943 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS | 


E. M. Pratt Elected Vice-President of Frank Seaman, Inc.—Lynn A. 
Gratiot Now Associated With John Ring, Jr.—Three New York 


Agencies Move Headquarters 


DWARD M. PRATT was this week 

elected vice-president of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
succeeding F, A. Arnold, resigned. Other 
officers were re-elected as follows: Frank 
Seaman, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Walter Hine, president; Julian 
Seaman, treasurer, and H. V. H. Pros- 
key, secretary. Mr. Pratt came to the 
company a.few months ago from Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, Inc., New York agency. 
He has been acting in a contact capacity 
for Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Lynn A. Gratiot, one of the founders 
of Yost, Gratiot & Co., from which he 
recently withdrew, has been made vice- 
president of the John Ring, Jr., Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis. C. F. Stuhl- 
man, formerly of the advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad, St. Louis, has joined the staff 
of this agency as account executive. 


Three New York advertising agencies 
are now operating from new offices. 
Frank Kiernan & Co., is at 41 Maiden 
Lane, opposite the Federal Reserve Bank; 
the Trans-Pacific Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc., the head office of which is 
in Tokio, has changed its New York office 
to the Bowery Savings Bank Building, 
110 E. 42nd street; and the G. Lynn 
Sumner Company has moved to new 
quarters in the Murray Hill Building, 
385 Madison avenue. 


. The H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Alfred Weeks as production 
manager. Mr. Weeks was formerly head 
of the engraving desk in the mechanical 
production department of the H. K. Mc 
Cann Company, also New York. 


Harry M. Miller, who left the Colum. 
bus (O.) Dispatch, several years ago, to) 
form the Herr Miller Advertising Com 
pany, at Columbus, has formed a new 
advertising agency to be known as the| 
Miller-Knopf Company, Inc., with offices | 
at 43 West Long street, Columbus. In 
corporators include Sadie L. Miller, Ray- || 
mond W. Knopf, Mildred C. Knopf and 
W. B. McLecker. | 


David M. Cheney, formerly on the’ 
faculty of Tufts College at Medford) 
Mass., has resigned to join the advertising | 
firm of Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany of Boston, New York and Balti-|| 
more. | 

Alexander D. Walter, advertising) 
counsel for a number of Pittsburgh, Pa, | 
corporations has joined the staff of the) 
W. S. Hill Company, of Pittsburgh. He 
is a member of the Pittsburgh Advertis- | 
ing Club and has been prominent in| 
Pittsburgh advertising circles for the past | 
12 years. | 


‘Miss Jane Wood has resigned from! 
the Thelma Gaines Advertising Agency, 
San Antonio, and has taken charge of, 
the advertising department of the Nie 
man-Marcus Company, Dallas clothiers, 
Miss Marion Johnson, former advertising 
manager of the Vogue Company, San 
Antonio, has joined the Gaines Agency, 
as account executive. 


—— a | 
The hard part of making good is that 
you must do it over every day.—Vai- 
couver Sun. | 
The only males of this era who boss) 


the household are under three years of 
age.—St. Joseph News-Press. 


I portunities 


Service 
| To Classified Manager: 


Certainly the Editor & Pub- 
lisher is a wonderful agency of 
helpfulness to the great profes- 
i sion and industry it serves. It 
) has brought to me a number of 
| good prospects and given me op- 


| otherwise have obtained. And 
| your own thoughtfulness, cour- 
i tesy and generous use of your J 
i | time and experience to be help- i 
i ful is pleasant to think about and jj 
be thankful. for. } 
(Signed) 


(Writer’s name on request) 


I The Service offered by the Classified Department 
| of EDITOR & PUBLISHER is of value to everyone 
| engaged in any phase of newspaper making; and 
il of equal value to the producers of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services that are essential factors of the 
great Newspaper industry. 


that I could not 
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Standardized Inlertype with Power Keyboard Side Unit 


“Why should I buy an Intertype?” 


Answer: For the same reasons which have prompted the largest newspapers in the country 
to buy from one to over a hundred Intertypes. Here are some of these reasons: 


Non-Obsolescence—Intertype policy and design protect Interchangeable—Even repair parts are interchangeable on 
your investment in Intertypes against !oss from obsolescence. all Standardized Intertypes. It is unnecessary to keep a 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete. separate stock for each machine in a large battery. This 
means less money tied up, less chance of having to wait 


Unit Construction—Any kind of Standardized Intertype for shipment of a repair part from the factory. 
can be converted into any other—in any composing room 
by any machinist. The Intertype meets tomorrow's needs 
as well as today’s—another safeguard for your investment. 


Simplicity—The Intertype has fewer moving parts. On 
the three-magazine machine, there are gto fewer moving 
parts in the escapement mechanism alone. On the Inter- 


New Improvements—New Intertype Improvements have type “Mixer” one spaceband box does the work of three. 
always been made applicable to outstanding Standardized Parts which do not exist cannol wear out. 
— e rote 1 S 
. : pee still another protection for the Intertype user's Profit Features —The Intertype has many improvements 
; especially designed to give it maximum output at minimum 
Auxiliary Units—Auxiliary or side magazine units can cost. About forty of these features are illustrated in our 
readily be added to your Intertypes as your requirements booklet ‘‘ProfitMaking Intertype Features "— yours on 
demand. Greater range is available whenever you need it. request. 


For still more reasons why you should buy an Intertype, write for Intertype 
literature. Please wire collect if you wish to see an Intertype representative. 


| 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
) | 1440-A Broadway at 40th St. 
New York 
| INTERTYPE CORPORATIO | Please send literature about Standardized Intertypes. 
} | 
: 1440-A BROADWAY, at 40th Street, NEW YORK PN Ame se Ses va veeanee tee dane bey tener, ¥ 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON Wee: tent a ae ee ee 
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ST. LOUIS REVIEWS SIX 
YEARS OF ADVERTISING 


63 New Industries Brought to City 
Through Municipal Campaigns— 
Plan to Spend $70,000 in 
Next 12 Months 


With six years of successful municipal 
advertising ended, the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Advertising Committee, composed of 
leading business men and city officials, is 
in the midst of shaping plans for the new 
fiscal year. It is proposed to use a fund 
of $70,000 or more in the next twelve 
months for advertising the assets of the 
city. 

The advertising campaign is strongly 
supported by the City, the Board of Al- 
dermen appropriating each year one half 
of the total fund. The aldermen already 
have voted a $35,000 appropriation for 
this year and citizens are being asked to 
contribute a like amount. 

St. Louis, which was a pioneer in mu- 
nicipal advertising, has found it pays ex- 
cellent dividends. Within the six years 
the advertising campaign has been in ef- 
fect, 196 new industries have been brought 
to the city. Of these, it is known that 
the coming of at least 63 was traceable 
directly to the advertising and a number 
of others were perhaps greatly influenced 
by it. The new firms which have located 
there are now paying into the city treas- 
ury about $250,000 a year in taxes, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates. i 

The St. Louis advertising campaign is 
sponsored by the city, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Advertising Club. A 
committee composed of about 30 business 
men and city officials supervises the work 
of preparing the advertising and the se- 
lection of publications to be used. The 
committee is headed this year by C. A. 
Munroe, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany. Last year the chairman was Wal- 
ter B. Weisenburger, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce. The ad- 
vertising is placed by the John Ring, Jr., 
Advertising Company. 

The advertising copy is not of the so- 
called “clever” or “flashy” kind, but is 
fashioned to tell the simple truths about 
the basic facts which cause St. Louis to 
erow. It is directed toward the bringing 
in of new industries and increasing the 
population and commerce of the city. The 
appeal to industry is based on central lo- 
cation, railroad facilities, labor supply and 
living conditions. 

Inquiries in response to the advertise- 
ments are classified and followed up by 
the Industrial Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. For the supplying of 
general information a booklet setting 
forth the chief assets of the city has been 
prepared and is mailed out to those ask- 
ing for it. Requests for specific informa- 
tion are met by special letters handled by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

As an aid to building up trade, adver- 
{ising with an appeal to merchants is pub- 
lished each spring and fall in the states 
within the St. Louis trade territory. This 
plan has resulted in a remarkable growth 
of the St. Louis market in various lines. 

In the annual report of the Municipal 
Advertising Committee, just made public, 
is shown that at least 50 cities have 
adopted plans for municipal advertising, 
many of them modeled on the St. Louis 
method. 


SOUTH CAROLINA A. P. MEETING 


Plans for MHandling Political News 
Discussed at Columbia 


Representatives of virtually all South 
Carolina newspapers were present at the 
spring Associated Press’ meeting in 
Columbia Tuesday. A luncheon at the 
Jefferson hotel preceded the business ses- 
sion. : 

Plans for handling political news in 
connection with the Democratic cam- 
paigns this summer was one of the prin- 
cipal topics for discussion. 

Executives of the A. P. Southern 
Division headquarters and employees of 
the Columbia bureau attended the meet- 
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ing. McDavid Horton, managing editor 
of the Columbia State, is chairman of the 
group. The association was formed about 
four years ago. 


CANADA PAPER OUTPUT RISES 


March Figures Show Newsprint Exports 
20 Per Cent Above 1925 


Canada’s exports of pulp and paper 
in March were valued at $17,553,179, 
according to a report just issued by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
This total has only been exceeded once 
before, in August, 1920, when pulp and 
paper prices were very much higher than 
they are today. Compared with the 
February figures there was an increase 
in the value of these exports of $4,256,- 
241. 

Exports of wood-pulp in March were 
valued at $5,131,669 and exports of paper 
at $12,421,510 as compared with $4,123,- 
171 and $9,173,767 respectively in Febru- 
ary. 

Comparison with the month of March, 
1925, shows that there was an increase 
in March of this year in exports in 
practically every grade of pulp and paper. 
Total pulp shipments amounted to 93,128 
tons, an increase of 5,941 tons or 7 per 
cent above last year’s figures. News- 
print exports were the highest ever re- 
ported and exceeded those for March, 
1925, by 28,760 tons or almost 20 per 
cent. 


MAY RETURNS TO LONDON 


Reuters Executive Studied U. S. Han- 
dling of Financial News 


Fleetwood May, managing editor of 
Reuters International Commercial 
Service, with headquarters in London, re- 
turned to England last week after a 
three-week’s visit to this country, during 
which he surveyed: financial conditions in 
New York and went into the details of 
the existing commercial service that 
Reuter sends by daily cable to the Far 
East and Europe. During his visit here 
he visited all the various exchanges in 
the financial district, and took back with 
him to London a number of ideas for the 
improvement of the service. 

Mr. May told of an innovation Reuters 
has recently introduced into their news 
service, whereby at different times of the 
day news bulletins and commercial prices 
are broadcast from London into Europe, 
where they are picked up by central re- 
ceiving stations in every European coun- 
try, even as far as Constantinople. So 
accurate has this wireless service proved 
that it has now been found unnecessary 
to confirm the wireless news by overhead 
telegram. 


CORRECTION 


Quincy (Mass.) Times Suspends Pub- 


lication, Not Quincy Telegram 


A confusion of names on the part of 
an Epiror & PupLisHer correspondent 
last week caused an item to be printed 
stating that the Quincy (Mass.) Tele- 
gram had suspended publication, instead 
of the Quincy Times. 

The Quincy Telegram is being pub- 
lished by Mrs. W. G. Spargo, widow of 
the late W. G. Spargo, owner of the 
Telegram. 

The Quincy Times was launched as a 
daily recently by John Collier and asso- 
ciates, after they had purchased the 
Quincy Journal-Republican. 


Guild A. Copeland Dies 


Guild A. Copeland, 54, editorial writer 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Item is dead of 
heart disease. He had been engaged in 
newspaper work since 1889. He was 
editor of the Boston (Mass.) Daily Ad- 
vertiser from 1903 to 1917 when he re- 
signed to make a study of agricultural 
conditions throughout the United States. 
In 1919 he founded the Kenosha (Wis.) 
Herald and was its managing editor until 
he went to Richmond in 1920. He was 
born in Evansville, Ind. 


FAREWELL DINNER FOR HANSEN 


Chicago News Critic Joins N. Y. World 
—Succeeded by Preston 


Harry Hansen, who resigned as literary 
editor of the Chicago Daily News to take 
a similar position with the New York 
World, starting this week, was given a 
farewell dinner by Chicago friends and 
literati at the Hotel Atlantic, Saturday 
evening, May 1. 

Keith Preston, conductor of the “Hit 
or Miss” column of the News, succeeds 
Hansen as literary editor and is spending 
two weeks in the east before taking up 
his additional duties. 

Preston will be assisted by Robert Bal- 
lou, who comes to the News from the 
University of Chicago Press. Before 
joining the university press, Ballou was 
an editorial writer for the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post and a member of the Chicago 
Herald & Examuner staff. 


KADEL REJOINS U. & U. 


Becomes News Picture Division Mana- 
ger of Picture Service May 10 


George J. Kadel has been appointed 
manager of the news picture division of 
Underwood & Underwood, Inc., succeed- 
ing Frank A. Eaton, who has been elected 
a vice-president of that corporation. 

Mr. Kadel, who has been engaged in 
news photography for the past 20 years, 
recently sold out his interest in Kadel & 
Herbert, a news feature photo service of 
which he was senior partner. Kadel, who 
will assume his new duties May 10, was 
news photo editor of Underwood & Un- 
derwood before the firm of Kadel & Her- 
dert was organized ten years ago. 


M. E. TRACY HONORED 


Associates Tender Farewell Dinner to 
Houston Post Editorial Writer 


Prior to his departure for New York 
to serve on the editorial board of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, M. E. 
Tracy, Houston Press editorial writer, 
was tendered a banquet by Houston 
friends. Speakers included R. R. Ster- 
ling, chairman’ of the Post-Dispatch 
board; C. J. Lilley, editor of the Press; 
M. E. Foster and C. B. Gillespie, pub- 
fisher and managing editor, respectively, 
of the Chronicle, and others. Former 
Governor W. P. Hobby, president of the 
Post-Dispatch, read a tribute in verse 
from Judd Mortimer Lewis, staff poet. 

Tracy spent 13 years in Houston edi- 
torial service working first on the Chron- 
icle. He is a native of Maine. 


IRISH JOINS N. Y. WORLD 


Former Rochester Journal and Ameri- 
can Man Assistant to Hoover 


H. H. Irish has been engaged by N. R. 
Hoover, circulation director of the New 
York World and the Evening World in 
the capacity of general assistant and idea 
man. 

_Mr. Irish has been with the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Journal and American for two 
and one-half years, with the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Times, South Bend (Ind.) News- 
Times and Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette. 


DURHAM SUN PLANT OPENED 


Visitors Watch North Carolina Daily 
in Full Operation 


The formal opening of the modern 
home of the Durham (N. C.) Sun, after- 
noon newspaper, at No. 310 and 312 East 
Main street, took place Thursday evening, 
May 6. The plant was in full operation, 
giving the visitors opportunity to see a 
newspaper in the making. 

The building is of steel, concrete and 
tile construction, fireproof, finished in 
with cut limestone and cast bronze front. 
New equipment has been placed in all 
departments, a compact, high speed Du- 
plex Rotary press being installed. 

J. A. Grant is publisher, 


AD TIPS 


Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agengpl| 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. Sending || 
orders and contracts on the Republic Paint 4} 
Varnish Company of Chicago. i 

Brandt Advertising Company, 431 No 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing orders, 
newspapers on Curtis Candy Company, Chie! 
(Baby Ruth Candy Bar). | 

Britt-Schiele Advertising Company, Inj, 
national Life Bldg., St. Louis. Planning| 
advertising campaign on Pale Moon, a gy 
drink, bottled in Fort Dodge, Iowa. ews 
throughout the Central and Southwestern Sta 
will be used. | 

Dake-Johanet Company, 1238 So. Hill stre 
Los Angeles. Sending out copy on the Radij 
Appliance Company to newspapers in scatte)| 
territory. | 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Missouri St) 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Planning an advertisj| 
campaign for Three Minute Cereals Compai’ 
Cedar Rapids. | 

Charles F. Dowd Company, Richardson Bld 
Toledo. Placing copy in newspapers in gc 
tered territory on Ed. M. Riddle Company | 
Toledo (lighting fixtures). 

John H. Dunham & Co., Tribune Tow 
Chicago. Placing account of the Art Me 
Radiator Cover Company, Chicago, manufaet) 
ers of radiator covers, bath room tables. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Cl 
cago. Placing copy and schedules on Chica; 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. | 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. Pla 
ning to use newspaper advertising space on g) 
balls which they manufacture. Metropolit 
papers only will be used. | 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Bat. 
Building, Philadelphia. Has secured account) 
the Sword Burners, Inc., Philadelphia, and { 
Lehigh & New England Terminal Ware Hoy 
Company, Bethlehem. ! 

Gundlach _ Advertising Agency, Wrigl 
Building, Chicago. Placing copy in pape 
a eee Middle West on the Wabasha Roll 
Mills. 

Hathaway Advertising Service, Fergus, 
Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado. Will pla 
copy in newspapers in the Middle West | 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce. 

Henri. Hurst and McDonald, 58 East Jac. 
son boulevard, Chicago. Placing copy on ¢ 
ror an Motor Car Company of Buffa 


H. W. Kastor and Sons, 14 East Jacks 
boulevard, Chicago. Placing contracts | 
Orange Crush Company. | 

Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 North Michig; 
avenue, Chicago. Placing copy in a few s¢ 
tered newspapers in Middle West on a 
campaign for the Mineral Laboratories, It 
(bath salt). Five thousand line contracts a 
being used. | 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Youngreen, 4 
Sycamore street, Milwaukeé. Now  handlii 
accounts of the Moe-Bridges Company, and ¢! 
Mixermobile Company, Milwaukee. 

Lord & Thomas, Chamber of Commer 
Building, Los Angeles. Placing account of #1 
All-Year Club of Southern, California. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenu 
Chicago. Sending out copy to a list of new 
papers on Holeproof Hosiery Company of M 
waukee. _ Will place account for the Americ: 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
advertise its American Walnut Wood. 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th ay 
nue, New York. Now _ handling account f 
H-O Cereal Company, Buffalo, manufacture 
food products. 

George M. Marshall, 5 North La Salle stree 
Chicago. Placing account of the Modart Co 
set Company, Saginaw. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan, 307 North Mich 
gan avenue, Chicago. Are handling the adve 
tising campaign for newspapers being planne 
for Fitger Company of Duluth, Minn. It 
reported that they expect to spend in the con 
ing year about $100,000 in advertising. 

Miller Agency Company, 2144 Madison av 
nue, Poledo, Ohio. Sending out contracts ¢ 
Toledo Rex Spray Company of Toledo. The: 
will start May first, and will be used in new 
papers where they have dealers. 

William H. Rankin Company, 435 Nort 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing copy 1 
Oklahoma newspapers on‘ Kinney Rome Con 
pany. 


MERCHANT & EVANS C0. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Preducers of + » 


SPARTAN 
TYPE 
METAL | 


Since 1866 


LINO « MONO « STERO 
INTERTYPE 
COMBINATION 


Stocks in Principal Cities | 
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Summary of Industrial Progress 


_ One hundred twenty-two industries located in Oakland’s industrial dis- 
trict during 1925. Included in this number are such prominent concerns 
as Willys-Overland Pacific Company, Glidden Company of California, 
: Julian Oil Corporation, King Folding Boat Company, Laher Auto Spring 
: Company and Morton Salt Company, all large payroll institutions. 


Bank clearings increased 25% during 1925 over the 1924 figures. 
: Clearings for the year 1925 totaled $1,063,291,078, as against $845,144,451 
during 1924. 
Retail trade for the first 10 months of 1925 increased 8% over the same 
period in 1924, the greatest increase of any important city in the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District. Los Angeles, its nearest rival, showed an in- 
crease of 6.6%. 
Water services increased from 104,034 to 113,500, an increase of more than 9%, for 
the year 1925 over 1924. . 
The number of gas meters increased from 74,039 to 78,678, a gain of 6.02%. Elec- 
tric connections increased from 63,691 to 68,630, an increase of 7.7%. 
Telephone connections for the first 10 months of 1925 increased 8.56., the largest 


gain of any important Pacific Coast city. This compares with a gain of 5% for Los 
| Angeles; 5.21% for San Francisco; 5.38% for Seattle, and 5.18% for Portland. 


The Eastbay Municipal building program, which includes 
projects under way or in process of completion, totals 
more than $50,000,000. A 


Oakland ranks fifth among the leading cities of the United 
States in point of building activity of 1925 as related to that of 
1924. Only three cities in the West, and Boston among East- 
ern cities, surpassed Oakland’s relative increase in building 
activity of 1925 as compared with that of 1924, as shown by 
analysis of building permits statistics for 1925. 


a Ni aaa SO 
The OAKLAND TRIBUNE—the foremost newspaper in this 
great, growing metropolis—meets the demand of every adver- 
tiser for the proper medium by which he may reach the 
550,000 people in Oakland and trading area. 

The average net paid daily and Sunday circulation of The 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE is more than 75,000—92% City and Sub- 
urban circulation, distributed almost wholly by carrier 
delivery—and 8% Country Circulation. 

The OAKLAND TRIBUNE’is a charter member of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations. 
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HOW LABOR CENSORED AND 
GAGGED LONDON PRESS 


(Continued from page 3) 


don newspapers are of small size and 
tremendous circulation, their production 
problem centers in the pressroom. The 
compositors voted Thursday to join the 
strike. Strike action was voted by only 
one branch of the National Union of 
Journalists, the Glasgow branch; the Lon- 
don members were instructed to work in 
their present capacities and for their 
present employers. Strike action was 
repudiated by the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery branch of this union. 

Single-page editions were issued 
Wednesday morning by the London 
Times, Daily Mirror, Daily Mail and 
Daly Express and the government is- 
sued with a volunteer staff from the com- 
mandeered plant of the Morning Post 
the ancient official British Gazette in 
four pages, two of which were blank. 
The first and fourth pages carried news 
of the strike, detailed the execution of 
government plans to combat it and filled 
up the wide-open spaces with “Zoo 
Notes,” apparently miscellany from thé 
Morning Post bank. Approximately 
300,000 copies of the British Gazette 
were distributed throughout England, a 
press breakdown preventing further cir- 
culation. 

Twelve or fifteen provincial newspapers 
published during the first two days of 
the strike, two being afternoon papers 
and the remainder weeklies, according to 
a dispatch to the New York Sun. 

An attempt by the Continental Daily 
Mail, published in Paris, to print 500,000 
copies and rush them to London by air- 
plane Wednesday morning, failed when 
the French union printers employed in 
a plant the Mail hoped to use served 
notice that they would strike if the paper 
were set or printed there. The Mail’s 
Paris plant, it is stated, has a capacity 
of only 15,000 copies daily. 

Paris editions of the New York 


e 


Herald and the Chicago Tribune have 
sent limited editions to London by air- 
plane. 

The Edinburgh Scotsman, whose entire 
force is non-union, appeared without in- 
terruption. 

In Sheffield, the publishers of the 
Telegraph promised their workmen who 
remained on duty that their jobs would 
be protected even if the strike was suc- 
cessful. The force accepted the promise 
and the paper is publishing normally. 

The Manchester Guardian mailed type- 
written news bulletins to all subscribers. 

The Nottingham Advertiser is appar- 
ently the only newspaper to whom the 
strike has brought growth. Formerly a 
weekly, it is now issued daily. 

Such are the tangible physical news- 
paper developments of the strike’s open- 
ing a Nothing has yet been written 
or published about what peppers to the 
mental processes of a people whose daily 
newspaper ration exceeds 10,000,000 
copies when that ration is cut to less 
than 500,000 copies of dilute, flavorless 
information. 

Rumors fill the city of London, accord- 
ing to the reports reaching the United 
States. Advertisers are completely cut off 
from the public contact. The Government’s 
Official Gazette reaches comparatively few 
of the population in the city and fewer 
still beyond London, The newspaper single 
sheets, set by hand in the case of the 
Express, and by multigraph on other 
dailies, circulate to the extent of a few 
thousand copies in London and some of 
the large provincial cities reached by 
automobile. The government radio sta- 
tions broadcast frequent bulletins, sub- 
ject to the interference of regenerative 
receiving sets, which, it is reported, have 
been used to “jam” the government sta- 
tions by orders of the strike leaders. 

Reports that a number of soldiers had 
been executed for insubordination and 
mutiny were officially denied by the gov- 
ernment radio. 

News from provincial cities was 
especially difficult to obtain, principally 
because the telegraph wires have been 
crowded with government messages and 
communications of the strike leaders with 
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subordinates in other cities. With the 
suspension of the newspapers the only 
medium of communication open to the 
strikers is the telegraph, which is under 
control of the British Post Office. Both 
sides to the strike desire that the wires 
be kept in service and each is reported 
to fear that the other will shut them 
down in the stress of the conflict. The 
only transportation is by private auto- 
mobile and government vehicles, except 
for milk and other food necessities which 
are being moved by trucks under the 
strikers’ agreement fot to interfere. 

Newspaper stoppage was said to be 
practically complete in dispatches of May 
6. Copies of the British Gazette were 
selling at $2.50 each. Police entered the 
plant of the Daily Herald, labor organ, 
and looked over an edition of the British 
Worker, strike paper being started by 
the Trades Union Congress in answer 
to the government’s publication. They 
allowed it to be distributed. 

T. R. Ybarra, New York Times cor- 
respondent, in a May 6 dispatch com- 
mented on the “uglier temper” of the 
strikers. 

“As I write,” his dispatch read, “there 
is a lively row going on under the win- 
dows of the New York Times offices, 
where the London Times staff is hustling 
bundles of its second strike-breaking is- 
sue into automobiles for distribution. 

“The sentence I am writing was in- 
terrupted a few minutes ago by the 
noise of an angry scuffle in the street out- 
side, I reached the window in time to see 
several bundles of copies of the London 
Times hurled into the slippery street by 
the strikers as fast as they were brought 
out from the presses. 

“The assistant foreign editor, Mr. Pe- 
terson, objected strenuously and got into 
a furious fist, fight in the middle of the 
roadway, with three or four strikers send- 
ing smashing blows at his face and body. 
They finally knocked him into the mud, 
but not before he got home with some 
savage blows. 

“Then the police waded in and auto- 
mobiles laden with bundles of the Lon- 
don Times dashed away at full speed.’ 


HE supply of our Brochure 
Reproductions did not meet the 
demand. Weareasked daily for 


additional copies. (To comply 


with these requests we now 


have the second edition on the 


press and we will gladly send a 


copy to all desiring one. 


Send name and address to 


ale. 


London correspondents of Americar 
and other foreign newspapers were de: 
prived of their usual news tip sources 
when the dailies ceased publication. The) 
Foreign Office was supplanted by the! 
Home Office as the seat of news. Famous) 
correspondents cabled thousands  o9j| 
words to United States newspapers and) 
press associations after a day spent it) 
the streets of the city and at telephones! 
connected with news sources at the greaj| 
ports and industrial centers. The dis. 
tinguished foreign correspondent proyeg! 
himself a great “police reporter. | 


POWERS OPENING N. Y. OFFICE | 


Former South American U. P. Man 
to Represent Six Newspapers 


J. B. Powers, for the past six years 
a resident of Buenos Aires and for four 
years assistant general manager of the 
Aires, La Nacion and Los Tiempos 1 
United Press it 
South America, i; 
opening an office 
at 250 Park Ave: 
nue, New York) 
as special repre: 
sentative for six 
South Americar 
newspapers. 

They are, 
Prensa of Bueno: 
Aires; Los Prin 
cipios of Cordo 
ba, Argentine, Li 
Gazette of Tuvu 
man, Argentine 
Editorial Atlan 
tida, Bueno}: 
Santiago, Chile; and Jornal do Bras 
of Rio. de Janeiro. 


Powers came to New York at the 
request of Dr. Ezequiel P. Paz, director 
of La Prensa and Sr. Carlos Davila, 
director of La Nacion, he stated. 


Before going to South America he 
was connected with various newspapers 
in this country, among them the Hows- 
ton Chronicle. 


J. B. Powers 


Powers Reproduction Corporation 
205 West 39th Street, New York City 


Telephone, Penn. o600 


Makers of PRINTING PLATES OF QUALITY 
for the Leading Publications and National Advertisers 
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Start your Campaign 


where Main street begins 


Right at the beginning of Main Street is a lucrative market waiting for the 
products you make. 


New York State is a distinctive market. Its wage earners are better paid, work more steadily 
than many other States in this country. Its 6000 or more worth-while manufacturing plants 


produce more products, in value, than any other State. 


Start right at the gate-way to the United States. Tell the story of the products you have to sell 
to these people in the cities, towns and villages. You can reach them through the home papers 


which influence their buying habits to an enormous extent. 


Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines ary | he ae aoe a lation Lines Lines 
*Albany Evening News......... 30,060 10 ‘ oun ermon Daily “Argus s .6<6cc.c os. ) 9,871 05 05 
*Albany Ra iekerbocker Press .. 83,635 11 11 **Newburgh Daily News................. (E) 12,132 06 06 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press..........-+- (8) 56,934 16 16 ttNew Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 8,598 04 04 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ........ (E) 7,810 04 04 *P TG BAN IN OW Y OL ee ae icoaisis ciate ckelercs sini (E) 257,067 .60 .58 
TrAuburn Citizen 0... ccccccccc ccs ccuceves 6,389 065 055 *New York Times Cin pega neu OD CORTE (M) 350,406 80 «784 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ...........++++++: 73,764 22 22 *eN owl MOCK | DImew py crc ie susie airinysin.e vials Sie'els (M) 356,471 80 784 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle..........++++s000> 84,997 +22 +22 **Now.? York" "Times inycn 2. Gare catac otiele eo sles (s) 610,041 95 .931 
*Buffalo Star and Enquirer 80,134 13 09 ttNew York Herald-Tribune ............. (3) 845,484 693 .672 
*Buffalo Courier .....ccccsccscccesevers 58,083 17 13 Tie we Pork, Worlds ndeenieae ice cranace 287,682 595 58 
*Buffalo Courier ....ccsccccceccvccesecve 104,303 27 +22 TiNow Lorik: World eo no. actutiicctcicecs clvetas 582,929 595 58 
**Buffalo Evening News.......+.++sses+5 138,294 +25 +25 ttNew York Evening World ... 294,442 595 58 
**Buffalo Evening Times..... ; 102,562 +21 21 **Niagara Falls Gazete............ceeee2: 20,629 06 .06 
**Buffalo Sunday Times.... ie 108,219 21 21 **Port Chester Tien sass -eteagis one eaee 4,732 03 08 
**Buffalo Express ........-- 58,254 14 12 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise...... (E) 12,429 ,06 .08 
**Buffalo Express .......-. 59,243 18 14 TfRochester Times-Union ................ (E) 70,406 21 .20 
+tCorning Evening Leader..........-+--+++- 9,339 05 05 TiSyracuse Journal ise ctiedeap sccsurinies (E) 65,326 .16 16 
**Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 33,487 wk 11 **Troy Record UEDA eee eee rece eee es (M&E) 22,679 06 .06 
**Preeport Daily Review ......+++++++ee (E) 7,991 .05 05 F4 Wa tortown |) Lin C8 deteters osrd a «diet since eenyenal> « (E) 17,334 08 .08 
7tGeneva Daily Times..........s0++se0++ (E) 5,040 04 04 - 
**Gloversville Leader Republican......... (E) 7,238 -035 035 A. B. C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
+fIthaca Journal-News ......--.e0eeeee8 (E) 7,751 05 05 + Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925. 
*Jamestown Morning Post .......-++++-: (M) 11,636 04 035 ** A, B.C,’ Statement, March 31, 1926, 


**Middletown Times-Press .......+-+-+-+- (E) 7,127 .04 .04 +tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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SEVEN LABORATORIES AT OREGON “U” 
AID IN PUTTING THEORY TO PRACTICE 


Instruction Given in News, Industrial Feature, Editorial, and 
Advertisement Writing—Department Was 
Organized in 1918 


By FRANK L. SNOW 


Professor of Industrial Journalism, Oregon Agricultural College 


O make journalistic theory of the 

greatest possible value, special em- 
phasis is placed by the department of in- 
dustrial journalism of the Oregon Agri- 
culture College on putting theory into 
practice. The students actually use their 
journalism fundamentals in their other 
college work as well as later in their 
chosen profession. Seven student publi- 
cations on which 250 staff members carry 
out every detail in editing and publishing 
except typesetting and printing, provide 
adequate laboratories for gaining prac- 
tical experience. 

Students taking work in the depart- 
ment major in agriculture, commerce, 
home economics, or in other schools of 
the, college in which they receive thor- 
ough technical training. Their work pre- 
pares them to enter professional fields in 
which a knowledge of technical writing is 
required. Three students, for example, 
are home economic editors on Portland 
newspapers. Even those students who 
elect only a few of the 26 credits offered 
in industrial journalism find ability to 
write news helpful in their work as 
farmers, county agents, engineers, teach- 
ers or whatever field they may enter. Of 
the approximately 350 students who 
register for courses in industrial journal- 
ism each year, 10 or 12 are pledged to 
the local chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, and 
Theta Sigma Phi, honorary and profes- 
sional fraternity. 

Instruction is given in news writing, 
industrial feature writing, technical writ- 
ing, editing, editorial writing, and writ- 
ing advertisements. Four of these sub- 
jects are accompanied by practice courses 
which give opportunity to put theory in- 
to practice. 

The students assist in preparation of 
news and technical material sent out 
through the department of industrial 
journalism to newspapers, farm papers, 
and other periodicals in Oregon and 
other states. Sigma Delta Chi and Theta 
Sigma Phi offer silver loving cups to 
stimulate interest in industrial news and 
feature writing. Students are encour- 
aged to sell articles written. 

Editing, taught by C. J. McIntosh, 
associate professor of industrial journal- 
ism, takes practical rather than theoret- 
ical directions with stress on production 
of small publications. Minimum instruc- 
tion and maximum training and_ prac- 
tice are given in copyreading, proofread- 
ing, headline writing and makeup, with 
grades based largely on the quality vw. 
practical work on the student publications. 
Both the line and the lineless system 
of locating errors in proof are used, or 
rather a combination of the two styles. 
Good English as applied to news, feature, 
technical and editorial writing is re- 
quired in copyreading, and precision 
taught in headline form and_ substance. 

Mechanics of the small publication in- 
clude cutting the pages from selected 
stock, selection of type faces and sizes 
for the different departments, arrange- 
ment of all contents including printed 
matter, photographs reduced to size, head- 
lines and tables, with margin widths and 
the reason for them, and special treat- 
ment of cover. Original rules for com- 
putation of amount of printed matter 
from given copy are taught to the stu- 
dents and used by them in estimating the 
cost of composition and makeup of their 
publication. Some of the students have 
their productions printed as house organs, 
campus periodicals and other publica- 
tions, while others stop short of publica- 
tion with all matter ready for the pub- 
lisher. 

Simplified technic and extended appli- 
cation are the leading characteristics of 
the work in editorial writing. The classi- 
fication of editorial writing is adapted to 


the classifications of English composition 
as usually taught, to further the policy 
of co-ordinating industrial journalism 
writing with instruction and practice in 
academic English. Practice is had in 
writing editorials for campus and town 
periodicals and for special journals. 

Writing advertising copy is directed 
on the theory that it’s the way it’s writ- 
ten and displayed that makes all the dif- 
ference between good and poor adver- 
tising. The layout is not elevated to 
the premier position often accorded it in 
teaching. Study of historical drawn and 
punched types and modern cut faces is 
made to enable the students to inter- 
pret the potentialities of faces and make 
use of their force in producing the layout. 
Practice is had in writing ads for local 
merchants. 

The O. A. C. Daily Barometer, man- 
aged by the students with close co-oper- 
ation with the department of industrial 
journalism, is one of the seven campus 
publications which give the students 
opportunity to put theory of the class 
room into practice. The staff of 75 or 
80 members is organized so that the 
work on the paper does not interfere 
with scholastic duties. Competition among 
groups getting out the paper on each of 
the five publication days tends towards 
efficiency. Demand for places on the staff 
is so keen that 40 or 50 students are 
“fighting” each term for recognition. 

The Beaver, official student body year 
book, has a staff of 90 members, the 
work being divided into eight depart- 
ments, each headed by an associate editor. 
Other student publications are the 
Orange Owl—humorous—a Hammer and 
Coffin production; Oregon Countryman, 
published monthly by students in agri- 
culture and home economics; Oregon 
State Technical Record, issued four times 
a year by students of the school of engi- 
neering; the O. A. C. Directory, edited by 
students in commerce; and the Annual 
Cruise, a magazine put out by students 
in forestry. f 

The department of industrial journal- 
ism was organized by the writer in 1918. 
Other members of the staff are Pro- 
fessor McIntosh and John C. Burtner, in- 


structor. All have had experience in the 


professional field. 

(This is the 17th article im a series 
obtained by Epiror & PUBLISHER, inter- 
preting. the work of journalism schools 
to editars of. the nation.) 


N. Y. District Reporters to Dine 


The New York district reporters will 
hold their second annual beefsteak dinner 
on the roof garden of the McAlpin Hotel 
at 12 o’clock midnight, May 22. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Wooster, Ohio, Daily Record 


Says— 


“Our DUPLEX TUBULAR 


press is giving us fine satisfaction. 
We are proud of it.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Fairchild Publications Plan Party 


The. Fairchild Publications, New 
York, willhold its first annual reception 
and dance at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Saturday evening, May 22. Coincident 
with the dinner-dance, a house organ, 
Fairchild’s’ Jumbled News, will be 
launched which will contain items from 
all branches of the Fairchild “family,” in- 
cluding the Daily News Record, Women’s 
Wear, Men’s Wear, Chicago Apparel 
Gazette, Women’s Wear Magazine, Fair- 
child’s International Magazine, Faitr- 
child’s Trade Directories, and Fairchild’s 
Bulletin for London and Paris. 

The first issue of “Fairchild’s Jumbled 
News,” which is to appear monthly, will 
come out on May 22. The publication 
will be edited by Moss Shandel. 


Waterloo (la.) Tribune Buys Home 


The Tribune Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Waterloo (la.) Tribune, 
this week announced purchase of the St. 
Mary’s parochial school and after 47 
years in buildings which have been under 
lease, the Tribune is soon to have its own 
home. The former school will be re- 
modeled and converted into a model 
newspaper plant. Work will start at 
once and the building is expected to be 
occupied late in the summer. The build- 
ing is 60x120 feet, three stories high with 
a full basement. It is located at Lafay- 
ette and East Third streets. 


Editor Celebrates 81st Birthday 


Sixty-nine children, grand-children and 
great grand-children gathered in Bell- 
wood, Neb., recently to attend a family 
reunion in honor of the 8lst birthday of 
W. H. McGaffin, Sr., who is now serving 
his 41st year as editor of the Bellwood 
Gazette. Mr. McGaffin is probably the 
oldest active newspaper editor in 
Nebraska. 


N. D. Daily Starts Motor Delivery 


The Jamestown (N. D.) Sun started 
daily motor delivery to 16 towns and 26 
routes in central North Dakota May 1. 


| A SINGLE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION | 


Will cover the two publications that reach those who ‘control 
the national advertising of the United States and Great Britain. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
New York 


and 
ADVERTISING WORLD 
London, Eng. 


have entered into an agreement in respect to editorial and adver- 
tising representation in their respective fields and thereby afford 
a single source of information and service for those interested in 
international marketing and advertising. 


Combination Advertising Rates for 12 Insertion Contract 
. .§280.00 per insertion 

Half, Page: 3. ...ccen. > 
.. 82.50 per insertion 


Full Pages «ee 


Quarter Page’ ...-.- 


You are cordially imvited to communicate with Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1700 Times Building, New York, for further details of circulation, 
editorial policy and mechanical requirements of ADVERTISING Wortp. This 
office can be of great assistance to manufacturers who desire information 


in regard to marketing conditions of Great Britain. Publishers of leading 
American newspapers will also avail themselves of this opportunity to deliver 
their messages to the largest advertisers of Great Britain, many of whom 
are keenly interested in the markets of America. 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
Broadway at 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephones : 


Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
Cable Address: EDPUB, NEW YORK 
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EDITORS GO _ FISHING 
AS STUDENTS WORK | 


Kansas Journalism School Furnishing 

Teams to Publishers Mixing 
Practice With Theory for 
Pupils . 


' 


To give journalism students practical) 
training, many Kansas editors are allow-| 
ing teams of students to conduct their| 
papers while they either take vacations,| 
or just loaf about the office supervising | 
the “help.” 

The idea originated with Editor B. P.| 
Wieekes of the Marysville Marshall 
County News, who asked the journalism 
department of Kansas State Agricultural’ 
College, Manhattan, for a team of stu-) 
dents to run his paper while he took a 
vacation. The idea appealed to the 
school, and since the first trial students 
have been sent to assist the following! 
editors : ‘ 

H. E. Peterson, Wathena Times; F. Pi) 
Frost, Eskridge Independent; R. @ 
Hemenway, Minneapolis Messenger; C,| 
M. Manley, Jr., Junction City Republic; | 
F. E. Charles, Belleville Republic County) 
Democrat; and J. B. Lawrence, Counell | 
Grove Daily Republican. | 

Not all of these editors went on vaca:| 
tions. Some of them professed a desire) 
to see what the students could do when} 
confronted with actual problems. Others| 
insisted they could learn something from| 
the students while the students wer¢| 
learning from the paper. One editor, J 
B. Lawrence of the Council Grove Re 
publican, had still another idea. He 
wanted to hire a cub reporter and ar 
advertising man and so asked for a team 
of students from which he could selec 
the two men he needed. 

Whatever the reason for the teams| 
going—all editors reported satisfactio! 
with the arrangements and insist tha 
other teams be sent to them next year} 
according to Prof. Maynard W. Brow) 
of the journalism school. 


. 145.00 per insertion 


Advertising World 
14 King Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
London, England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7615 


Cable Address : 5 
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he building is under roof, the side 
gs are completed, the terra cotta front 


| Boyp JarRELL 


| ceiving the finishing touches, and only 
Kinside work and_ the installation of 
machinery, equipment and fixtures 


nin. 


4e building is on a lot on Fifth avenue 
ei Ninth street, which is at Govern- 
¢¢ Square and the central point in the 


t 


/ is a brick and concrete structure 


iYatt SmitH 


r Stories high with full basement on 
by 200. The entire lot is oc- 
Dd and 
Oquare feet of floor space. 

€ basement story is on the alley 
because of the sloping character of 
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Equipment Under Way 
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indications are that the 


structure. 


ments. 


Dave GIDEON 


sextuple. 


W. L. MENGERT 


the building contains over 30,- 


story houses 


H. W. Manz 


now being installed. 
two 60 horse power drives, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, running in parallel for the operation 
of the entire press when operated as a 
unit, and each capable of driving a quad- 
ruple or sextuple combination. 

Provision has been made in the press 
room for two additional Duplex units, 
bringing the capacity to that of a double 
The Herald-Dispatch is pub- 
lished daily and Sunday morning by the 
Huntington Herald Company, Inc. 
larger interest is held by Dave Gideon, 
who is president and publisher. 
rel is vice-president and editor; W. L. 
Mengert is business manager; and Wyatt 
Smith, news editor. 
patch is represented nationally by the De- 
vine-MacQuoid Company, Inc. 


Architect’s drawing of Huntington Herald-Dispatch Building 


RESENT 
handsome new home of the Hunting- 
7 (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch will be 
cipied by that newspaper on or about 


It is 


E, A. BarLey 


The 


Hf 
\ 


Boyd Jar- 


The Herald-Dis- 
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VEST VIRGINIA DAILY TO OCCUPY NEW 


fintington Herald-Dispatch to Be Housed in Three-Story 
Plant—Installation of New Press and Mechanical 


the site and this partially under ground 
all mechanical 
This story, of factory construction, houses 
composing room, stereotype department, 
and press room, with a spacious mezzanine 
off the press room floor for mailing and 
distribution rooms. 

Superimposed upon this factory story 
there rises the three-story administration 
The first or 
ground floor of the administration build- 
ing contains a general lobby, business of- 
fice, including bookkeeping department, 
executive offices of business manager, ad- 
vertising manager, and classified advertis- 
ing manager, and large rooms devoted to 
the activities of the advertising depart- 


facilities. 


avenue 


The Herald-Dispatch recently ordered 
from the Duplex Printing Press Company 
an octuple super unit 64-page press. 


It will be driven by 


Cover this rich 
territory with the 


Illinois Daily 
newspapers 


Complete coverage of Illinois is possible through 


the medium of the daily papers. 


Illinois newspapers are ready to give the advertiser 
all the co-operation possible to reach this wealthy 
market; a market standing among the first from 
the standpoint of buying power. Many advertising 
agencies as well as manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of this service, with profitable results. 


Illinois is an ideal state for low cost and efficient 


distribution of products. 


Most of the large trunk 


line: railroads terminate in Illinois, 12,030 miles of 
railroad are ready to deliver your goods to every 
city, town and hamlet. A most remarkable mileage 
of rivers further enhance distribution. 


Illinois is a rich, profitable territory. 
papers are ready to aid you in reaching the people. 


**Aurora Beacon-News ........... (E) 
fChicago Herald & Examiner..... (M) 
*Chicago Herald & Examiner...... (S) 
{Chicago Daily Journal............ (E) 
**Evanston News Index........... (E) 
**Freeport Journal-Standard ...... (E) 
**Joliet Herald News............. (E) 
T{Mattoon Journal Gazette........ (BE) 
**Molme Dispatchiyctc a...) sso. «0 > (BE) 
**Peoria votat, ooeeee (S) 22,497..(E) 
Rocksisland Argus. evades + oes (E) 
**Waukegan Daily Sun........... (E) 


2,500 


Circulation Lines 


18,694 
385,276 
1,153,360 
123,771 
6,729 
9,613 
19,591 
5,712 
11,680 
29,874 
11,248 
5,213 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
**A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1926 
fGovernment Statement, March 31, 1926 
t++Government Statement, September 30, 1925 
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1RADE BOARD HEARS AD 
TESTIMONY 


(Contmued from page 7) 
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discount which influenced. Vick’s in with- 
drawing advertising from mewspapers, 
Mr. Chapin said, but also that “we were 
denied freedom of contract with news- 
paper publishers.” 

After a somewhat strenuous debate 
with Mr. Burr following Mr. Plante’s 
attempt to get the witness to testify as 
to agency commissions in Canada, the 
latter said: 

“T want to show that the same method 
of doing business applies in the entire 
publishing field; that it is the general 
practice, whether the advertising be done 
in newspapers or magazines, to pay com- 
qmission to agents and to refuse to pay 
them to advertisers who place their busi- 
ness direct.” 

“We do not contend,” Mr. Burr re- 
torted, ‘that advertisers may not employ 
agencies and pay them commissions. We 
are not attacking the agency business, but 
we do contend that advertisers may do 
business direct with publishers, if they 
are able, at a price which may be agreed 
upon between them. We contend _ that 
fixing the agency commission at hopes 
cent) and penalizing agencies which may 
charge less, is wrong. You, Mr. Plante, 
are really saying that a manufacturer 
may not run his own distribution in any 
way he sees fit.” A 
Mr. Plante brought out that the Vick 
Chemical Company was a member of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
during a period when John Sullivan was 
secretary of that organization, and that 
since Mr. Sullivan had ceased his con- 
nection therewith he had been employed 
by the Vick Company “to do some statis 
tical work.” ae, : 

Mr. Plante then had marked for identi- 
fication a roster of the A. N. A. and 
certain letters sent to A. N. A. members 
in a campaign “to induce publishers to 
deny commissions to agencies.” “I want 
to show,” he said, “that the A. Ne tN 
instituted propaganda to this effect. 
When Mr. Finley, for the S. ING AP 
took the witness in hand, he drew the 


statement that the Vick company used 


1,302 daily newspapers in the United 
States in 1923, 175 in Canada and several 
hundred weeklies in both countries, Te- 
ceiving the agency commission trom 
nearly all of them. “Their right,” vol- 
unteered the witness, “is to give the 
commission to anybody. they see ita 

“Name an S. N. P. A. newspaper,” 
Mr. Finley told the witness, “which did 
not exercise its own free will in giving 
or withholding commissions.” 

“But,” Mr. Burr objected, “that is the 
crux of the whole charge made by the 
Commission. It is not a fair question.” 
“Tf he will name one or many,’ Mr. 
Finlay rejoined, “I will bring it or them 
here and ask whether or not this witness 
is telling the truth.” 4 : 

On the examiner’s ruling Mr. Chapin 
said that the Chattanooga Times did not 
exercise its own free will, because its 
representative had told him that he had 
to cancel the contract. with Vick’s be- 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 
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cause the S. N, P. A. was to hold a 
meeting, that it stood forsnot granting 
agency commissions to direct advertisers 
and he wanted to stand straight with the 
organization. Mr. Finley closed his 
cross-examination by getting the witness 
to admit that Vick’s was using prac- 
tically all the newspapers in the South 
in localities of importance, supplement- 
ing this advertising with “road bulle- 
tins” in communities where tle large 
papers had little circulation. 

Mr. McKercher, for the A. A. A. A, 
the last to cross-question the witness, 
announced that he purposed to show that 
there was an element of price-fixing in 
the way that Vick’s did business, but 
the witness denied that the company even 
attempted to control the retail price otf 
its product. A cardboard container for 
a Vick’s jar and a circular giving direc- 
tions for the use of the Vapo-Rub, was 
marked for identification for future 
reference. 

Mr. McKercher got Mr. Chapin to 
testify that notwithstanding the difficulty 
about doing business direct with news- 
papers, the business of the Vick Com- 
pany showed a steady and satisfactory 
increase year by year, and that its stock, 
of which Mr. Chapin’s wife owns 2 
block, paid good dividends. He quoted 
also from a report made by H. S. Rich- 
ardson, president at the time, stating that 
the company spent $2,477,000 in adver- 
tising during the four years preceding 
1923: that $736,000 of it was spent with 
newspapers, and that the ‘cost was 
$183,000, or about 25 per cent, whereas 
the agency commission of 15 per cent 
would have totalled only about $109,000. 

Asked if any agency had refused to 
handle the Vick account, Mr. Chapin 
replied that none had, but that many 
were eager to have it. The Frank Sea- 
man agency, he declared, had told him 
that it could not care for the business 
so cheaply as the company did; that the 
Nelson-Chesman agency had solicited the 
account but “offered nothing that we 
could not do for ourselves.” 

Mark L. Felber, manager of the news- 
paper department of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, was.the next wit- 
ness. He testified that his company 
spent $2,300,000 for advertising in 1925, 
of which about $1,000,000 went to news- 
papers. He said the advertising depart- 
ment of the Firestone company employed 
from 100 to 125 persons, including 6 copy 
writers, 2 artists and 4 or 5 lay-out men. 
Firestone, he said, had no contracts with 
newspapers, but just sent them copy with 
insert orders where business is done 
direct. The Critchfield Agency, of 
Chicago, he testified, placed the Firestone 
advertising in metropolitan centers, like 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
some other large cities, but that the 
company had besides a list of about 3,000 
newspapers outside of the list furnished 
to Critchfield. The agency was used, 
he testified, because “we felt we cauld 
not get the net rate from the newspapers 
on its list.” 

He admitted that in many instances 


Represented Nationally by 
s. C. BECKWITH § Special Agency 


{ F'ieLinotype Mailbag 


local rates were obtained by having the 
iocal “dealer place the advertising, the 
company following with its own advertis- 
ing about every two weeks. The local 
rates, he said, varied from 10 per cent 


-_to 70 per cent lower than the national 


rate. 

Mr. Felber said the Firestone company 
used newspapers because newspaper ad- 
vertising could carry the names of local 
dealers, go into homes, are read daily, 
allow the mentions of the merits of the 
product and enable the announcement of 
price changes immediately. 

Mr. Felber testified that the Firestone 
company. had experienced considerable 
difficulty with publishers while trying 
to place advertising without paying 
agency commissions. His department 
sent out its first advertising without first 
arranging for net rates, he said, and re- 
ceived bills at gross rates. He entered 
into correspondence with publishers, ex- 
plaining that Firestone prepared the copy, 
sent the insert orders, mats and stereo- 
types, checked the advertisement and 
paid the bills promptly—within from one 
to three days, he said—and asked the 
publishers if they did not think that 
service entitled them to net, or agency, 
rates, He was not asked to testify as 
to the replies received, since he did not 
have them with him. ‘ He promised to 
produce them and take the stand on them 
as soon as possible. 

On the subject of the alleged coercion 
of publishers by agencies Mr. Felber 
told of a conversation he had had with 
the late John Budd, in New York, a 
newspaper representative, about 1922, 
during which the latter said “he would 
be glad to handle our business in all 
his papers, but felt that agencies were 
entitled to a commission; and this net 
rate proposition is a matter which the 
publishers should settle among themselves 
in either national or state meetings. He 
said, ‘If I were to give you my entire 
string of papers I would incur the ill- 
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MODEL 26 


“a wonder in the job 
department” 


—_——e—— 


“We have been operating a No. 
26 Linotype in our newspaper and 
job shop since April, 1925. 

“The writer was never ‘sold’ on 
this machine. It was purchased at 
the behest of our machinist, who 
had seen the model in operation at 
Omaha and came home thoroughly. 
enthusiastic over its operation and 
flexibility. 

“After several months of op- 
eration, I am now convinced that 
Model 26 is all the Company and 
Mr. Scott, our machinist, claim for 
it. It is giving splendid service at 
this time, handling all the adver- 
tisements in an eight-page country 
daily, with from 14 to 16 pages on 
Sunday, and it has never stalled. 
In addition, it is used for setting 
straight matter every night. Of 
course, it is a wonder in the job 
department.” 

“We find that the new distributor 
boxes are. giving splendid. service. 
The stops are so infrequent, the 
operators say, that they are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

“We recommend the machine to 
country printers. They are likely 
to find, as we have, that No. 26 is 
a ‘whole print shop in itself,’ a 
trouble-chaser, a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 


Sita The Daily News-Press 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 
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will of the agencies and lose a lot 
business’.” | 

Mr. Felber acknowledged that in 
stances when he could not get net r 
the advertising was placed through! 
Critchfield agency. In many _ local 
he used only one newspaper insteac 
two or more because he could not 
net rates in all; that if he paid one] 
lisher the net and another the gross} 
would talk together and the one maj 
the discount would insist upon having 
same as his competitor. In many pl 
he placed advertising through the | 
dealer and so received the local rate, ¢ 
ing with from 150 to 175 newspaper 
that basis at present. 

He said that an increase in busi} 
was always noticed after an adverti 
campaign began, but “you can not mj 
use the effect of advertising by a 
stick.” 

Speaking of the work of his adye 
ing department, witness said matrices | 
plates were sent by parcel post to ¢| 
pany branches and by them distrib} 
in the various zones, which was che 
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Free Press city circula- | 
tion reaches 31,000 | 
more than the total | 
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owning their own 
homes. 
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posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and ti 
fifty original proofs. Count up | 
number of lines and the number 
errors. Get the percentage of em 
to lines. 
It takes twice as long to correct | 
error as it does to make it, so multi| 
this percentage by three. a: 
Take this resultant percentage and ap 
it to your total Composing Room Pi 
roll for the year. See how much mo! 
errors are costing you. } 
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We will show you a source | 
profit you have never heard of 
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n the agencies could perform the same 
ice. 
I think,” he said, “we save about $400 
each advertisement on postage alone.” 
1 believed the Firestone force of 700 or 
| salesmen, assisted by dealers and 
mch managers, could give a better sur- 
of business conditions than an agency 
vey. 

)n cross-examination Mr. Felber de- 
red that any consumer had a right to 
| Firestone’s for dealer or branch dis- 
nts, but didn’t think they would be 
fen. Dealers, however, might sell at 
‘price they chose. 
jincoln B. Palmer, manager of the A. 
) P. A. occupied the witness chair the 
ire afternoon session. He led Mr. 
tr a merry dance, interpreting his 
istions broadly and entering into frank 

exhaustive details on them. Out- 
ken and ready, he was prepared with 
Inecessary documents pertaining to his 
fimony, or readily volunteered to pro- 
ie them if and whenever they were 
ited. 

tr. Palmer told the Commission that 
ry applicant agency for recognition by 

A. N. P. A. was thoroughly investi- 
med by every means available, through 
ar publishers’ associations and by any 
m every legitimate channel, and were 
inted recognition only when ability, 
vice and financial responsibility had 
t established. He admitted, willingly, 
h: the information thus gathered was 
nilable to members or non-members, to 
ir similar organizations and to any 
i; or person entitled to it. He could 
fill only one agency applicant which 
vy refused recognition on account of not 
ig a bona fide agency, but a house 
isacy. 

le told the Commission that many 
facies were doing business on a margin 
Hproft so small that if they did not 
a> advantage of the cash discounts al- 
ped in addition to the agency commis- 
ii their ability to do good business 
vild be greatly impaired. 
'.gainst all the efforts of Mr. Burr, 
i) Palmer insisted that newspapers paid 
f1cy commissions for the development 
fnew business and for services ren- 
led, that advertising would cost much 
ne than it does today if the relations 
eveen agencies and newspapers were 
liinated. 

[he Association of National Adver- 
iss,” he declared, “tried to break them 
pand I have always believed that if 
hieffort had succeeded the members of 
% Organization would have committed 
micial suicide because advertising rates 
(ld then have to be made so high that 
1 could not afford to use it so freely 
$iey do now, which would injure their 
Wness perhaps irreparably.” 

“hey adopted a program calculated 
) wipe out the agency,” Mr. Palmer 
oinued, “check up every week the ser- 
ic rendered and then pay on the value 
[iat week’s service. They wanted to 
lae the agencies merely clerks.” 
nere was a long wrangle when Mr. 
ager insisted that newspapers did not 
the advertiser a commodity, not even 
he space, but instead rendered a ser- 
c 


),045,751 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for Jan- 
wary, February and March, 1926, 
*xceeding other Columbus newspapers 
combined by 709,855 lines. In 1925 
‘he Dispatch published 21,544,376 lines 
®xceeding second largest Ohio news- 
Paper by 2,648,383 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
Pees sess. Reetehnie.c\e srecccescs 95,012 


Total Daily Circulation.....106,451 
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It is. understood that the Commission 
must prove that newspapers do sell a 
commodity to the advertiser or its case 
will fall. 

Questioned by Mr. Burr, Mr. Palmer 
said that an advertising agency, when it 
received payment from the advertiser, 
deducted the commission in full and re- 
mitted the balance to the publisher of 
the newspaper or other medium in which 
the advertisement was placed; that no 
money passed from the advertiser to the 
publisher or from the publisher to the 
advertiser, 

Investigation into the provinces of 
newspaper representatives has been very 
searching. Asked what a newspaper rep- 
resentative is, the witness said: “They 
are advertising solicitors for newspapers 
at points distant from the places of pub- 


lication. Most major newspapers have 
them. Small newspapers use the A. 
BAN? 

In response to questioning by Mr. 


Burr in the matter of agency commis- 
sions, Mr. Palmer said: 

“I believe the agency commission sys- 
tem is the cheapest and the best method 
of selling advertising for publications.” 

He believed that a commission of 17 
per cent, instead of the usual 15 per cent 
would stimulate agencies to greater ef- 
forts to develop business and to create 
new advertisers. 

“My belief,” he said, “is that the mar- 
gin of agency profit should be sufficient 
to pay overhead and allow for the de- 
velopment of further advertising. 

“Agencies have told me that on the 
present commission system they have 
been clearing but 1 per cent profit on the 
gross amounts they have received from 
advertisers. There are some cases where 
advertising agencies have cleared 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent per annum; 5 per 
cent would be unusual. A reduction from 
15 per cent would result in reducing the 
volume of advertising and necessitate an 
increase in card rates by publishers.” 

To show that there was no connection 
between the A. N. P. A. and the A. A. 
A. A. in the matter of agencies, Mr. 
Palmer testified that the A. N. P, A. 
had on occasion and for cause dropped 
from its list of recognized agencies cer- 
tain members of the A. A. A. A. 

Mr. Burr put in evidence a page of 
Epiror & PupiisHer from the March 
13, 1926 issue entitled “227 National Ad- 
vertisers spent $70,000,000 ¥n newspapers 
in 1925,” after first calling William A. 


BIROTADRUCK 


HYDRAULIC MATRICE PRESS 


Direct pressure under complete 


control. Fast, positive, non- 
vibrating, hydraulic operation. 
The New York Times uses Biro- 
tadruck Hydraulic Matrice 
Moulding Presses exclusively. 
For full information and sample 
pages address 


AMERICAN BIROTADRUCK CO., Inc. 


120 West 42nd Street 
New York 


Thomson, Director of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the A. N. P. A., to identify 
it, since it was a report of an interview 
with him, 

There were the objections by opposing 
counsel which have always followed any 
attempt on the part of Mr. Burr to in- 
troduce documentary evidence or exhibits. 
This, as well as a bulletin of the A. A. 
A. A. issued by the Newspaper Com- 
mittee in November, 1920, was admitted 
over their objections. 

Harry J. Prudden, of Prudden, King & 
Prudden, special representatives, testified 
that large papers paid his concern 10 
per cent commission and smaller papers 
paid 15 per cent. He believed that his 
company was getting the maximum com- 
missions. He said that special representa- 
tives get the commission on all business 
coming from the districts which they 
cover, whether they solicit the advertis- 
ing or not, and even if the advertisers 
deal with the newspapers direct. He 
identified a report made by the Six Point 
League to the A. A. A. A. on how his 
company handles its list. 


Frank J. Hermes, secretary-treasurer 
of the Blackman Company, described in 
detail the work that an agency does. 
He said that all the clients of the Black- 
man Company guarantee to pay a certain 
minimum amount a year for agency 
service, and that if the 15 per cent com- 
mission from the newspapers does not 
amount to that guarantee, the advertiser 
makes up the difference. If commissions 
amount to more than the guaranteed sum, 
the agency kept the surplus. He believes 
the “fee clinches them.” It was con- 
sidered somewhat important, in view of 
the fact that the commission is contend- 
ing that advertising is a commodity, that 
Mr. Hermes said in response to a question 
by Mr, Burr that an advertising agency 
“buys a piece of paper for an adver- 
tiser.” 

Floyd Y. Keeler, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., but for the last few years 
a member of a stock brokerage house, 
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defined an advertising agent as “a spe- 
cial pleader before the court of public 
opinion who places the advertiser’s mes- 


sage before the general public.” Mr. 
Keeler also said that an advertising 
agency served the publisher by being 


his representative “in many rows,” and 
by making it possible for him to obtain 
newspaper position naturally on account 
of size of space used without paying a 
special rate. An agency also acts as the 
agent of the publisher, Mr. Keeler said, 
when he collects for the publisher’s ac- 
count payment for space used. How- 
ever, he said, “the man who holds the 
balance of power is the man who pays 
the bills, and that is the publisher.’ He 
insisted that primarily an advertising 
agent is “A merchant of ideas, and as 


such represents the advertiser in his 
campaigns.” 
As other witnesses have done, Mr. 


Keeler described the preliminary work 
of surveying for the advertiser and pre- 
paring copy, costly but unavoidable. 
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THE NATIONAL 
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Lines is the 1925 Record of the 
Akron Beacon Journal 
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Figures of Other Paper Include 
Sunday Edition. 
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EVENING NEWSPAPERS IN 1925 
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“SALOME SUN” EDITOR 
DIES IN LOS ANGELES 


“Dick Wick’ Hall, Noted Humorist, 
Fublished Wickenburg (Ariz.) News- 
Herald in His Youth—Syndi- 


cated to Newspapers 


Dick Wick Hall, widely known 
humorist, died at Los Angeles, April 28, 
after several weeks illness. 

Hall became famous through the pub- 
lication in the Saturday Evening Post 
of much of his work, which had origin- 
ally appeared in his handbill, the Salome 
Sun, printed in Salome, Ariz., a settle- 
ment of a few houses in the desert, 60 
miles from a railroad. The Salome Sun 
was distributed to passing motorists, 
one of whom, a trade journal editor, 
recognized Hall’s ability, and used some 
of his writings. Then Tom Masson of 
the “Short Turns and Encores” depart- 
ment of the Saturday Evening Post pre- 
vailed upon Hall to write for that 
column. Later his work appeared in 
other national magazines, and was also 
syndicated to many daily newspapers. 

While Hall’s Salome (Ariz.) Sun 
could hardly be considered an orthodox 
newspaper—it was published in the in- 
terests of his gasoline station—he had 
had previous publishing experience. In 
1901, at the age of 23, he and his brother 
went to Wickenburg, north of Phoenix 
and established the News-Herald. It 
was here that he got his name “Dick 
Wick,” his given name being De Forest. 

While editor of the News-Herald he 
attracted wide interest as a humorist. 
The two brothers having been in at a 
poker game, where luck was against 
them, were confronted with the task of 
getting out the weekly paper, with no 
money to lif’ the paper stock still in the 
freight house. Support of the paper had 
not been all that might be desired, and 
though they did get out that edition, 
Hall sat down and wrote an editorial 
ending with: 


Lives of great men oft remind us 

We poor editors don’t stand a chance. 
The more we work we find behind us 
Bigger patches on our pants, 

So send in ycur mite, however small, 
Or when the snows of winter strike us. 
Yow’ll find Dick Wick with no pants at all. 


A two-and-one half column editorial 
appeared the following week in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean which gave national 
recognition to Hall’s editorial. The New 
York Sun gave it three columns. 

In 1904 the brothers sold out the 
News-Herald and went to Salome, which 
they opened up and named. Much of 
the time was spent in prospecting and 
it was not until 1917 that the Salome 
Sun made its first appearance. 


JOSEPH R. DUNLOP 


Stormy Petrel of Old Chicago Journal- 
ism Dies at 82 


Joseph R. Dunlop, former Chicago 
newspaper owner and editor, died there 
last week at the age of 82. He had been 
retired from active newspaper work for 
16 years. 

Dunlop was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, and was brought to Canada by 
his parents as an infant. After learning 
the printing trade in Canadian newspaper 
offices, he came to Chicago and attracted 
the attention of Wilbur F. Storey, pub- 
lisher of the old Chicago Times. 

After Mr. Storey’s death, Dunlop be- 
came managing editor of the Times under 
succeeding managements and was also 
connected with the old Daily Mail and 
the Inter Ocean. 

His connection with the Chicago Dis- 
patch, which he founded and conducted 
for several years, was what brought him 
most of his fame. As owner and editor 
of this paper, Dunlop made vigorous at- 
tacks on many well-known Chicagoans 
and he was almost constantly engaged in 
litigation. 

In 1896, when William Jennings Bryan 
ran for President on the free silver plat- 
form, Dunlop’s paper was the only one to 
support him, a policy which for a time 
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brought about an enormous increase in 
circulation and a change in the news- 
paper's name to that of theDemocrat. 

He later started the Saturday Evening 
Dispatch, which he conducted for 10 
years. 


JOHN K. MUMFORD DIES 
IN SINGAPORE 


Former N. Y. Journal Spanish-American 
War Correspondent Was Gathering 
Material for Book—Recently 
Wrote for Herald Tribune 


John Kimberly Mumford, 62, widely 
known newspaperman and magazine 
writer, contributor recently of a series 
of biographical sketches to the Sunday 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
and a leading war correspondent during 
the Spanish-American War, died April 
17 of pneumonia in Singapore, British 
East India, while collecting material in 
the Far East for a book on rubber. 

Mr. Mumford had rounded out an 
active life of journalistic effort in many 
fields. Born in Watkins, N. Y., the son 
of Prosper D. and Harriet Tanner Mum- 
ford, on Nov. 15, 1863, he prepared for 
a career in writing during his youth. 
On leaving Princeton University in 
1885 he joined the staff of the New York 
World and the following year became 
associated with the New York Journal. 

That newspaper sent him in 1898 to 
Cuba as war correspondent, and he 
headed its force of writers covering 
that important assignment. At the con- 
clusion of the war he resigned to travel 
in the Orient, writing special articles for 
Harper's Weekly. While there he col- 
lected material for a book, published by 
Scribner's on Oriental rugs. 

Publication of this book brought him 
rank as an authority on rugs, and he 
wrote many articles for leading maga- 
zines. He prepared catalogues for rug 
collections, among them the Marquand 
and the Yerkes collections. He closed 
his studio in East Forty-first street at 
the outbreak of the World War to work 
in Washington. 

There Mr. Mumford helped edit The 
Red Cross Magazine and directed pub- 
licity work for the American Red Cross. 
At the conclusion of the war he resumed 
the writing of special articles, and for 
several years contributed a weekly bio- 
graphical sketch on finance, industrial 
and professional leaders of New York 
City to the Herald Tribune. 

Funeral services and burial were 
held in Singapore in accordance with 
instructions cabled by his family. 


Daboll, Agency Official, Dead 


Morgan W. Daboll, 58, treasurer and 
director of Horatio Camp’s Advertising 
Agency, New York, died in New York, 
May 2. Mr. Daboll was born in Brook- 
lyn and educated there. As a young man 
he entered the emnloy of Holt & Co., 
flour exporters, with whom he remained 
20 years. Subsequently he became asso- 
ciated with the Camp agency. 


creating 
Impression! 


nearly half the 2013 
national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 
used it exclusively. 


The Plain. 


ONE cMedium ~ONE Cost 


Zz. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d 8t, 360 N. Mich. Ave, 
New York Chicago 


CHARLES F. PAUL 


Editor of Toronto Saturday Night 
Dies at 60—Born in U. S. 


Charles F. Paul, one of the best-known 
newspapermen in Canada and since 1909 
editor of Toronto Saturday Night, died 
suddenly on April 30, aged 60. 

He was born at Saratoga, N. Y., the son 
of a journalist of that city, under whom 
he learned the newspaper business on the 
Saratogan. Going to Hazelton, Penn. in 
1887 he established and ran for a few 
years a paper of his own. He then 
worked for two years as a financial re- 
porter in New York and in 1896 joined 
the staff of the Montreal Star, of which 
he became city editor in 1906. He served 
during the Spanish-American war. 

Coming to Toronto in 1909 he soon 
developed Toronto Saturday Night into 
a strong publication, devoting special at- 
tention to its departments devoted to 
financial news. It became the recognized 
enemy of fake promoters and did much to 
raise the standard of financial dealing in 


Canada. 


Obituary 


E. ESTLE, who edited the Crooks- 

ton (Neb.) Enterprise from his bed 
for four years, is dead at his home in 
Crookston. He had been stricken with 
tuberculosis and when the doctor ordered 
him to bed he continued to direct its 
publication. 

Cuartes S. FurLerton, 72, founder of 
the Storm Lake (la.) Sentinel and later 
with the Stowx City Journal, died in 
Chicago recently. 


nently. 


SHAPE IDEALS 
THROUGH YOUR 
CHURCH PAGE 


Learn how at the Philadelphia Convention 


To sell churches on the use of advertising, 
you, as a representative of their business in- 
terests, should be able to tell them what to 
advertise and how to do it most. effectively. 


Advertising employed solely to fill pews and 
collection plates will not do either perma- 


“Church Advertising,” says the Classified 
Manager of the Oakland Tribune, “should 
suggest thought, form ideals, and guide 
conduct for hundreds who may never enter 
the church of its origin, but who become 
associate members of that church through 
the bond of the press.” 


You are invited to participate in the church 
advertising sessions at Philadelphia. They 
will be held on June 22nd and 23rd, as a part 
of the international convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs. 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Jacos W. Heep, 70, founder of WH 
DeSmet (S. D.) News, the first pap 
in Kingsbury county, is dead at Bel 
ingham, Wash. 

ARCHIBALD P. RAMAGE, 56, treasure 
and general manager of the Mississqu 
Pulp and Paper Company, of Sheldo 
Vt., died at his home in Northamptoj 
Mass., last week after a short illnés 
Mr. Ramage was the organizer of fl 
Hampton Paper Company at Holyok| 
Mass., in, 1911. He has spent 36 yeaj 
in the paper making industry. 

Tuomas A. Waters, who has . be 
editor of the Chillicothe (O.) <Adzwe 
tiser, died this week after an illness (| 
several weeks. He had served as teli| 
eraph editor of the Sandusky Registe 
and managing editor of the Galy 
Leader, and during the war representg| 
a number of papers at Camp Sherma 
Chillicothe. 

ALEXANDER P. MurcGoTTEeN, deat | 
California newspaper men, died in hi 
San Jose home April 28 at the age (| 
80. At time of his death he was editi| 
and publisher of the San Jose Ptonee 

Horace D. Grupe, 52, for nearly {| 
years connected with the Associate 
Press as telegrapher in the offices of fl) 
Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer and Ne 
Era, died in St. Joseph Hospital, Lar 
caster, April 29. 

TuHeEoporE A. Fow ter, 83,  veterd| 
Texas printer, died in a Waco san 
tarium after several weeks’ illnes, 
Fowler was foreman of the Galvesic| 
News job printing department in tl) 
early days and was a pioneer on fl 
Houston Post. He was a 32d degr 
Mason, a Confederate veteran and | 
member of the Houston Typographic, 
Union. 


INLAND PRESS MEETING 
IN CHICAGO MAY 18 


Louis Wiley to Discuss Waste in 
Business Offices—Other Speakers 
Named—Round Table Topics 


Announced 


The Inland Daily Press Association is 
to meet at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 18 and 19. 

After committee reports, the following 
revised program is planned : 

Press Congress of the World—S. G. 
/Goldthwaite, Boone (Ia.) News- Repub- 
fican, and W. J. Smith, Waukegan (Ill.) 
\Sun; Newspaper Features—William H. 
/Johnson, president, Editors’ Feature 

+ Service; The Value of High School Pu- 
pils in Vacation Time—W. A. Partridge, 
Superintendent of schools, Lyons, Ia.; 
) Advertising Rates—J. M. Stephenson, 
South Bend (Ind.) News-Times; News- 
) papers That Get the Business—Marvin 
Creager, managing editor, Milwaukee 
Journal: Public Utility Advertising and 
Publicity—John B. Long, rs of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 
| publicity bureau, Gaia. The Value of 
»the Sports Department to the Business 
| Office—Edward W. Cochrane, sports edi- 
tor, Kansas City Journal-Post; Waste in 


| Newspaper Offices—Louis Wiley, busi- 
\mess manager, New York Times. 
» Subjects for round-table discussions 


jare: What answer do you give to adver- 
tisers asking for agent’s commission? 
What did you do with request from 
Quaker Macaroni to run a line under 
each grocer ad on making a space con- 
tract te begin early in May? Show con- 
tract with one Inland paper to run six 
free; Twenty cents a week subscription 
by carriers—what do you think of it? 
|The comic strip, the sex strip, the tabloid, 
| illustrated—what of the future? 


| Wells Succeeds Taylor in Buffalo 


| John D. Wells, former managing editor 
of the Buffalo Times, has succeeded 
David S. Taylor as managing editor of 
the Buffalo Courier; Mr. Taylor resign- 
ing after completing 25 years of service 
with the newspaper. Mr. Wells is the 
author of a column, “Grave to Gay,” and 
of a number of volumes of poems. W. 


N. Wilkinson, who had been city editor 
of the Times, becomes its managing 
editor. He formerly was in the news- 


paper business in Toronto. 


LIBEL LURKS IN MAIL OF 
STATE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 11) 


\ 
seeking $10,000 damages each. So far 
only the mayor’s case has come to trial. 
He has collected $750. 

Mr. Dapping wrote the following for 
Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

The telephone is a wonderful conven- 
ience, and a great time saver in the news- 
paper office—but there should be an ex- 
perienced person at the sending end as 
well as at the receiving end. At the latter 
terminus, moreover, the most careful 
checkup of information should be made, 
and ten minutes cross-examination of the 
source of information for an item that 
can be transmitted in one minute may 
often save embarrassments. For instance, 
‘the bell rings. 


t 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


| An organization specializing solely 
| in newspaper building design, man- 
ufacturing and preduction problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, oegrision 


120 West 42nd Street New York 


Editor 


“City room” says the editor. 

A woman's voice stiffly commands: “A 
rippawtah, please.” 

The repor ter is connected, and the voice 
continues; ‘] have a few items for your 
personal column,” and the reporter trans- 
cribes these items; 

“Mrs. John Smith is spending the day 
in Syracuse.’ 

“Mr, Gaylord Lothario drove 
Packard to Syracuse today.’ 

Harmless items in appearance, but in- 
quiry must be made as to identity of the 
informer, 

“Oh, why is that necessary? 
inquires the correspondent. 
give further information results in full 
investigations which shows that Mrs. 
Smith is reported by gossips to be “run- 
ning around Syracuse’ with Gay 
Lott hario, while her husband blindly 
struggles on to support her in the style 
she claims to have been accustomed to. 
The items may be true. But the informer 
is a gossip. If they are not true their 
juxtaposition in the “Personals” column 
may cause a storm. The gossipy lady 
thought to use the newspaper to inform 
an obtuse husband of an impending scandal 
in his household. 

Here is another “comeback” from the 
telephone item. The managing editor is 
called up on the long distance from a re- 
mote rural town. An indignant man de- 


his new 


” peevishly 
Refusal to 


clares: “You people got me in very 
wrong yesterday in that item you had 


that was indicted for driving a motor car 
and saying I was intoxicated. I am prom- 
inent in our church affairs, never drink 
and the item is all wrong. Please correct 
it at once.” 

The editor replies: “Well, that is a 
reasonable demand; of course we'll cor- 
rect it if we were wrong. What is your 
name, please?” 

“Harold T. Jones of the town of Ster- 
ling.” 

“Thank you, I’ll look it up right away.” 

And here is the story: The court re- 
porter came in with a list of indictments 
handed up in court when he had to leave 
for his office. The court clerk promised 
to call him up and give him additional 
indictments in time for the afternoon’s 
paper. So in the heat of going to press 
the clerk calls the reporter who tries to 
hold a telephone receiver with one hand, 
to write with another, and to use one of 
his elbows to keep his sheet of copy paper 
from crawling over the desk as he scrib- 
bles the additional indictments. 

He hangs up the receiver to type the 


Still Gaining 


The net paid average daily circulation for 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April was 


124,636—the highest under 
management. 

The net paid average for the American was 
57,503. 


You need these papers to cover Baltimore, 
they reach more than half the City. 


Sold separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 
~. a ae 
Bah ves an 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 
The National Advertising Departments 
of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 


Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 

F. E. CRAWFORD FRANKLIN PAYNE 

Western Manager Representative 

913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bldg. 

All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL 


—— enna 
————  ———————————— 


its present 


& Publisher 


for 


story out of the 
scrawl, and sure enough, the item reads 
that “Harold T. Jones of the town of 
Sterling was indicted for violation of the 
motor vehicle law, etc.” 

Then we ask the clerk about it. He 
says he read the name from the indict- 
ment held in hand right before the tele- 
phone, and as HE read it it was “Howard 
J. Jones”; not “Harold T. Jones” as we 
printed it. 5 

Now the reporter 


May 8, 1926 


tre ional reporter's 


will not contradict 
his good friend, the clerk, and the latter 
was probably right. Scribble out the 
names of Howard J. and Harold T. ona 
sheet of elusive copy paper and see how 
much alike they look. It turned out that 
Howard was the real offender, and he is 
a brother of Harold, but his cityfied ways 
led him into indiscretions that resulted 
in the indictment. So we promptly cor- 
rected the item, and Harold soon called 
us up again to express his thanks for our 
correction. 

“Never again will I take an indictment 
over the telephone!” swears the reporter, 
holding up his right hand. 


A costly press menace is the chain 
libel suit. Carelessness on one newspaper 
spreads libel expense to a dozen or more 
Fees m as many different cities. 
While beliewtng that the rights of indi- 


viduals should be pr otected, the news- 
papers of New York state likewise con- 
sidered there is a limit to the damage 


that can be done to a person by a libellous 
publication, no matter how widely it is 
disseminated. Two tnportant amend- 
ments to New York state law have been 
passed through the efforts of F. H. Keefe, 
publisher of the Newburgh (N. Y.) 
News and chairman of a joint legisla- 
tive committee representing all New York 
publishers’ associattons, and a_ third 
amendment for the protection of newws- 
papers agaimst collection of excessive 
libel damages ee been drafted. What 
these amendments are will be told in the 
ninth article of this libel series to appear 
m Epitor & PUBLISHER next week under 
the title: “Cash Saving in Chain Libel 
Defense.” 


For the First Three 
Months of 1926 
THE 
TAMPA MORNING 
TRIBUNE 


7,355,276 lines of Advertising, 
moved up from twelfth to 


printed 
and thus 


SIXTH place among the newspapers of 
the United States. 
The only newspapers printing a greater 


volume of advertising during that period 
than The Tribune were the Miami 
Herald, the St. Petersburg Times, the 
Detroit News, the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Times. 

The Tribune covers the rich South 
Florida territory of 24 counties and 190 
cities and towns, with a population of 
713,943, 


That’s Why Its Advertising V olume 
Grows 


The S, C, Beckwith Special Agency, 
National Representatives. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
f 
ManneeVorteh 


THE STANDARD STAR 
of 


New Rochelle 
Both Members ef A. B.C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 
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“No. 705” 


MAILING 
MAGHINE 
PASTE 


Made especially for the 
Wing - Horton and Dick 
Mailing Machines. 


Ready for instant use. 
Absolutely free from lumps. 
Smooth, easy, uniform flow. 


Feeds right. 


Does not gum up the 
rollers, rust the fountain nor 
corrode the machine. 


Never fails. Speeds up 
the mail. No delays be- 
cause of clogged machine. 
Made to give dependable 
service—and does it. 


Works equally well on 
newsprint or enameled paper. 
Used by many of the best 
known newspapers and mag- 
azines. Grips instantly and 
holds the lakel where it is 
put. No more lost copies 
due to address slips coming 


off. 


No operator has ever been 
found who could work a 
mailing machine too fast for 


“No. 705.” 


57-gallon bbls... .35c gal. 
30-gallon bbls....45c “ 
10-gallon kegs... .55c “ 
5-gallon kits... .60c ‘‘ 
2-gallon kits....70c ‘‘ 
1-gallon tins 
(single) ... 


1-gallon tins 
Dozen ... $9.00 ‘“ 


b. Columbus, Ohio 


.80c “ 


And, by all means—use 
*OUICK "STICK paste 
powder for bundle wrapping 


And— 


“COPASCO” Editorial 
paste (Semi-liquid) in the 
office. 


Manufactured by 


The Commercial 


Paste Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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UR Own WorRLD 
OF EL EilERS 


Editor & Publisher for May 8, 1926 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


TOBLE T. PRAIGG has done an- 
other good piece of editing in “The 
Advertising Year Book for 1925” 
(Doubleday Page & Co.) This annual 
is now acknowledged by all advertising 
men to be the official Baedeker of the 
business, so accurately does it trace 
trends and tendencies. The present 
yolume contains something like one 
hundred and fifty articles and takes up 
about 25 special problems in the ad- 
vertising field. It may be correctly de- 
scribed as the review of reviews in 
advertising. The authors listed in the 
volume constitute almost a “Who's Who 
in Advertising.” 

The volume for 1925 opens with a 
discussion of the world influence of ad- 
vertising. Other chapters discuss ad- 
vertising as a marketing factor, special- 
ties as symbols of good-will, results from 
newspaper advertising, community bene- 
fits of advertising, selling the church 
through print, the agricultural press as 
an advertising channel, service of ad- 
vertising, advertising public utilities, the 
feminine influence in advertising, the 
organization side of advertising, etc. 

A feature that deserves special men- 
tion is the resumé of chapters printed 
not at the end but at the opening of 
each chapter. ‘Such an editorial epitome 
is a great help to the reader. 

The advertising world at large owes 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Praigg for the 
conscientious way he has done his work. 
It has been no easy task to decide just 
what should be printed from the im- 
mense mass of valuable material avail- 
able for publication. The work must 
have been a Jabor of love for the volume 
sells at the low price of $2. 

PRNEST ELMO CALKINS covers 

the story, “The Truth About Ad- 
vertising,” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May. Currency for the slogan, “It pays 
to advertise,” is given to George M. 
Cohan who put on the boards a play 
by that name. 

Mr. Calkins, who, by the way, was 
awarded the 1925 gold medal for “dis- 
tinguished personal service in advertis- 
ing” in the annual Harvard Advertising 
Awards founded by Edward W. Bok, 
frankly admits that advertising pays the 
copywriter, the agency, the manufacturer, 
etc. He then discusses the crucial 
question, ‘Does it pay the public?” In 
answering that question other questions 
are raised. Are the people as a whole 
better off for advertising? Is advertising 
a benefit to mankind? Who pays for 
the advertising? Is the cost of adver- 
tising added to the cost of the goods. 

Copy by Calkins is always good. He 
knows how to put in human interest. 
For example, he tells how Gilbert Chest- 
erton hearing the slogan, “truth in ad- 
vertising,” went through a copy of Punch 
in the character of Diogenes searching 
for an honest advertisement, and found 
it not. He relates how ‘Gilbert Seldes 
after examining the advertisements of 
the Saturday Evening Post reported “the 
literary style of the advertisements as 
lacking in a sweet reasonableness.” In 
fact, he mentions a number. of surveys 
of advertising, including that of the 
Federal Trade Commission and that of 
the Congressional committee which was 
able to determine that an advertiser who 
had left a liberal amount of white space 
in his advertisement must be trying to 
evade his excess profits tax. 

A very fine tribute is paid to Edward 
W. Bok for the fight which he put up 
when editing the Ladies’ Home Journal 
against fraudulent patent medicine ad- 
vertising. In this movement Mr. : Bok 
was supported, according to Mr. Cal- 
kins, by every real advertising man. 

Mr. Calkins frankly admits: 


There is still much of such worthless ad- 


vertising,—patent medicines, cures of all kinds, 
physical and mental, memory courses, will- 
power developers, beauty enhancers, all that 
“you too” stuff,—but the advertising man_ is 
not to blame, and the amount of it is negligible 
besides the body of legitimate advertising. Few 
reputable mediums are open to it. No advertis- 
ing agent of standing will accept it. And the 
forces which are slowly closing in and eliminat- 
ing it are set in motion by advertising men. 

For those who solicit advertising 
whether for a daily newspaper or for 
some other medium the following para- 
graph has a special interest: 

A familiar paradox is the man who tells you 
with much earnestness that he never reads ad- 
vertising and does not believe in it. And as 
he sits there he is dressed from head to foot 
in advertised goods. His office is equipped and 
his home is furnished with advertised goods. 
How did they get there? Because they were 
the things most accessible, the ones for sale 
in the stores where he bought, the ones the 
salesmen showed him, and the ones that most 
exactly met his needs. It was not necessary for 
him to read the advertising. The advertising he 
did not read distributed the goods, brought them 
within his reach, geographically and financially, 
and keeps them there for his benefit—better 
things than he could buy for the same money, 
but for the tremendous savings that quantity 
production brings about. And most of them 
would not exist, to say nothing of being dis- 
tributed, if there had not been advertising. 


Indeed every advertising solicitor 
ought to study this article for sugges- 
tions useful in meeting arguments that 
daily present themselves in office routine. 
Its statements of fact cannot be ques- 
tioned on the ground of accuracy and 
its deductions from these statements 
cannot be disputed on logical grounds. 
Mr. Calkins not only writes with charm 
but also with logical precision. 

x * * 


ILLTAM LYON PHELPS im shis 

department, “As I Like It,” in 
Scribner's Magazine for May reprints 
two striking headlines. One was put 
over a story about a workman who had 
been buried in a cave-in: 


TON OF SOIL FALLS 
ON SON OF TOIL 


and the other describes a man by the 
name of Ivory who was on trial in an 
English court; the evidence told against 
him and the headline in the newspaper 
was: 
IVORY’S HOPES SINK 

30th of these headlines come from 
Springfield, Mass., newspapers. The 
first appeared in the Springfeld Union 
and was written by Walter A. Dyer 
who later became editor of Country Life 
in America: the second was printed in 
the Springfield Republican and was com- 
posed by William Seaver Woods who 
now edits The Literary Digest. I know 
about these headlines because I gave 
them to Mr. Phelps. 


CADITAL 


Completely covers 
Des Moines’ entire 
trade territory for 
you ata rate of 14c 
per line. 


E It is the best 

Advertising 

buyinthemid- 
west 


O’Mara & Ormsbee 
Special Representatives 
The 
DES MOINES 
CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young 
Publisher 


AN editorial for editors may be found 
in The Worlds Work for May. 
Headed “A New Feature for News- 
papers,” it takes up the halo of romance 
thrown around crimes of violence by the 
modern newspaper—to say nothing of the 
dime novel, Captain Kidd, and Robin 
Hood. 

The editorial frankly agrees with 
Aristotle that drama purges the emotions 
and admits that stories of crime may 
have prevented other crimes “by letting 
people get their thrills out of books in- 
stead of action.” The point stressed by 
the editorial is that the halo of ro- 
mance thrown around the criminal by the 
press affects the administration of justice 
in that it prevents a juryman seeing the 
defendant in the case as a _ heartless 
murderer or an incorrigible criminal. 
The headline, “Policeman Slain by 
Burglar—Leaves Wife and Three Chil- 
dren,” is about all the notice the wife 
and the children receive in the press. 
The editorial suggests that newspapers 
should say more.about “a happy family 
suddenly disrupted, a woman bereft of 
the love and support of her husand; 
children robbed of the affection and care 
of their father, all the bright prospects of 
education and family happiness thrown 
into confusion, the probability of hard- 
ship, poverty, distress.” The editorial then 
concludes that if American newspapers 
featured this side of every murder the 
result would tend to quicker and surer 
justice. 


66 REPUBLICAN President as Seen 

by a Democratic Editor” might be 
but isn’t the title of an article which 
Walter Lippmann, chief editorial writer 
of the New York World, contributes to 
Vanity Fair for May. The title selected 
by Mr. Lippmann is “Puritanism De 
Luxe in the Coolidge Era.” 

Mr. Lippmann pulls a good one in his 
comment about the streamer headline he 
saw in one paper announcing the con- 
clusion of the coal strike, “Coolidge Wins 
Coal Victory; Denies He Interfered.” 
All through the article Mr. Lippmann 


MICHIGAN 


and the 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER IN 
GRAND RAPIDS—THE ONLY 
DAILY 


IN SEVEN OTHER 
CIDRIES 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw News Courier 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribune 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, IIL 


DOMINANTHI 
Pinellas Counter Florida 


Daily New 
ST, PETERSBURG’S PICTURE PAPER 
Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited. by Major Alfred Birdsall 
America’s Biggest Tabloid 
Florida’s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper 


To be assured of Complete 
Coverage— 


USE THE NEWS 


The only paper in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, whose application has been 
accepted by Audit Bureau of Circu- 
laticns. 

Represented by 


GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 110 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 1010 Hartford Building 


uses the rapier—and he uses it well. His 
fencing is in striking contrast to that 
of Frank I. Cobb whose only weapon 
was the broadsword which cut every- 
thing in its path. 
Siege deb- 
(THE office copy of the Outlook for 
May 5, ought to have the following 
items checked: “The Trouble with 
Seitz,” by O. T. Anderson; the editorial, 
“Newspapers and Postal Rates” which 
asserts that one of the inexplicable 
mysteries about the Post Office Depart- 
ment is its persistent hostility to second- 
class matter; the editorial “Propaganda 
and Opinion” which considers a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Law; the feature 
article “Some Kind Words for Wood 
Pulp,’ by Don C. Seitz, who insists that 
the query of the Canadian Pulpwood As- 
sociation, “Why pick on pulpwood?” has 
sound reason behind it. 
The following words of that Associa- 
tion are quoted: 


Under the guise of patriotism and masquerad- 
ing their clever scheme as an important measure 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Datry 
Woritp — Eventnc Wort 


readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau _ of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you ‘find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


of Forest Conservation, the shrewd and wealthy 
pulp and paper mill owners have secured hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of free 
publicity from the newspapers and_ periodicals 
of the country, whilst the pulpwood owners, 
engaged in a trade every whit as legitimate 
and worthy of encouragement as the lumber 
industry, for example, have had to pay adver- 
tising rates in order to even get their side of 
the story before the public. If the Canadian 
pulp and paper mills want or require the wood 
owned by their fellow citizens, that is now 
being sold to United States mills they can 
buy it. It is, and always will be, for sale in 
the open market at a fair price. Government 
regulation is not required to keep this wood in 
Canada. All that is necessary is that the 
Canadian mills pay as good a price as their 
American competitors. 


The last page headed “By the Way’ 
catries several small items that will bring 
a smile to members of the working press. 
Howard Brubaker, for example, writes: 


What has become of the old-fashioned news- 
paper which discussed other matters besides the 


liquor question? 

Mest critics of the modern press re- 
gret the so-called passing of per- 

sonal journalism. Henry Seidel Canby 

writing in the American Mercury for 

May takes quite an opposite point of 


view and thus stresses the personal ete= 


ment in modern journalism: 


In literature we always give our masters what 
they want; and since tke crowd, not the patrons, 
is now master, we give them personal journal- 
Watch the girl swaying at the strap in 
the subway crowd, a mere fibre of the imper- 
sonal mass, and see how eagerly she sinks her- 
self in the blazing personalities of the paper she 
holds, in which everything from the pes pooe in 
by a 
Tom, Dick. Harry or Ann speaking intimately, 
i apartment 
home, as like to ten thousand other apartment 
homes as one cell is to another, how the maz- 
azine on the table with its intensely personal 
style seems to radiate the familiar and the in- 
This 
craving for the friendly, famiiar voice is re- 
sponsible for the success of the column; for 
the impressionistic personal criticism, where ‘I 


ism. 


stockings to international news is told 


familiarly to her. Or note in an 


dividual like a new kind of electrical toy. 


like’? and ‘I hate” are dominants. 


ke RM 
A found in “Around the World” by 
Thomas Rees, publisher of the Illinois 
State Register of Springfield, Il. The 
trip begins at San Francisco on the 
Pacific coast and ends at New York on 
the Atlantic. Between these two ports 
ate many stops described in detail in the 
volume. ¥ 4: 

Part of the charm of this fireside trip 
is the ease with which acquaintance 1s 
made with fellow passengers—an inter- 
esting lot they are too. An entertaining 
side trip is by auto in Sumatra with its 
wonderful wild life. Here Christmas 1s 
spent in jungleland and here the Equator 
is crossed at about nine o'clock on 
Christmas day. 

One wishes that the author-guide had 
lingered a little longer in the Malay 
States, especially at Penang, the beauti- 
ful; but if he had, possibly he would 
have had to cut short some of the sights 
of Siam. While on the road to Manda- 
lay Mr. Rees questions the accuracy of 
Kipling’s story about the flying _fishes 
and the thunderous sunrise—but Kipling 
was always a better poet than he was a 
newspaper reporter. Mr. Rees himself 
tells some pretty big stories about the 
gulls around Rangoon, as, he does about 
the city at the top of the world, Dar- 
jeeling, which means, “The City of the 
Thunderbolt.” 

But I am forgetting about fellow pas- 
sengers. These appear possibly at their 
best in chapter XXXII, “The Social Side 
of Travel.” In next to his last chapter 
Mr. Rees recalls the saying that Suez 1s 
the wickedest town in the world, and then 
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DELIGHTFUL fireside trip may be 


Editor 


remarks that he did not go ashore, al- 
though his ship dropped anchor at that 
port. One wonders why—if the author 
is as good a newspaper man as he is re- 
ported to be. Possibly he may have in 
mind another volume which, starting at 
Suez and ending at New York will print 
the contrast of the two cities. “Good 
copy” is found in “Around the World.” 


NOTABLES TO SPEAK AT 
MISSOURI SCHOOL 


Prominent Editors Press Service Execu- 
tives, Fiction Writers and Edi- 
torial Workers on Journalism 
Week Program 


CotumsBiA, Mo., May 7.—The list of 
speakers for Missouri Journalism Week, 
May 10 to 15, will include E. C. Hop- 
wood, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. Among 
the others will be: 

Charles G. Ross, chief Washington cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Dr. James Melvin Lee, director, de- 
partment of journalism, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edi- 
tor, of the New York World. 

Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Associations, New York City. 

Don Bridge, Indianapolis, manager of 
the national advertising and merchandis- 
ing department of the Indianapolis News 
and secretary of the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. 

Gene Fowler, former managing editor 
of the New York American, editorial di- 
recter of the King Features Service, Inc. 

Ralph Mills, managing editor, Kansas 
City Journal-Post. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, Joplin, ar- 
ticle and fiction writer. 

C. W. Nax, classified advertising man- 
ager, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
president of the Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Managers. 

Frank Ridgway, agricultural editor, 
Chicago Tribune. 

C. K. Berryman, cartoonist, Washing- 
ton Star. 

Jay B. Idean, Kansas City Packer, for- 
merly associate editor of the Country 
Gentleman. 

Dana Gatlin, New York, former liter- 
ary editor, New York Sun. 

Henry J. Haskell, editorial 
Kansas City Star. 

Walter W. Manning, Chicago, editor, 
Woman's World. 

Edgar T. Cutter, Chicago, central di- 
vision superintendent, Associated Press. 

Laura Lou Brookman, Sunday editor, 
Des Moines Register. 

W. C. Jarnagin, publisher, Storm Lake 
(la.) Pilot-Tribune. 

Homer Croy, Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, novelist. 

Mrs. Bess M. Wilson, Redwood Falls, 
Minn., editor, Redwood Gazette; member 
of board of curators, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Frank L. Blanchard, New York, ad- 


writer, 
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vertising counselor, Henry L. Doherty & 
Go: 

Richard — L. 
(Okla,) Tribune. 

Among the Missouri newspaper editors 
who will speak are: John C. Stapel, 
Rock Port, editor, Atchison County 
Mail; Mrs. Mary Blake Woodson, Kan- 
sas City Star, president, Missouri Writ- 
ers’ Guild; Mrs. Jessie C. Williams, 
editor-in-charge, Troy Free Press; E. N. 
Pizer, Jr., associate editor, Tipton Times; 
Doe Brydon, editor, Bloomfield Vindica- 
tor; Edgar White, editor, Macon Repub- 
lican; F. E. Stubblebaum, editor, Bolivar 
Herald; Fred R. Kenower, editor, Breck- 
enridge Bulletin; C. W. Green, editor, 
Brookfield Argus; W. H. Zorn, editor, 
West Plains Gazette; Sam A. Clark, edi- 
tor, Carrollton Republican-Record, and 
IE. H. Winter, editor, Warrenton Banner 
and president of the Missouri Press As- 
sociation. 

The annual journalism banquet, May 
14, which is the social feature of Jour- 
nalism Week, will be “The King Feature 
Banquet.” ; 

An executive session of the National 
Council of Theta Sigma Phi, journalism 
sorority, has been called by Miss Sara L. 
Lockwood, national president of the sor- 
ority and assistant professor of journal- 
ism in the University of Missouri, to 
meet at Columbia, Mo., May 15 and 16, 
in connection with Journalism Week. 


Jones, editor, Tulsa 


“Ghosting” Condemned in England 


“Ghosting”—the practice of journalists 
writing articles on topical subjects, which 
are published under the signatures of 
titled people and noted athletes—was con- 
demned at the annual delegate meeting of 
the National Union of Journalists, at 
Edinburgh, during Easter. The practice 
is growing in England, and journalists 
complain that although the newspapers 
pay large sums for these articles, the ac- 
tual writer receives only a small amount. 


Munsey Company Buys Another Block 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, which 
recently acquired the Tribune Building 
at the corner of Park Row and Spruce 
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AT 


streets, has added to its holdings in the 
same block by purchasing the eight story 
structure at 15 Spruce street, on a lot 
25 x 81 feet. The seller was the Pub- 
lishers Holding Company 


64-Page Regular Edition on Coast 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald, April 
28, published a 64-page regular edition, 
claimed to be the largest regular edition 
ever placed on sale in the city by an 
evening newspaper. The edition was 
largely made possible through the ap- 
pearance of 12 pages from one store 
conducting a huge May Day Sale. 


Lansing Correspondent Starts Weekly 

A new weekly state paper, the Michi- 
gan State Digest, edited and published 
by Ed A. Nowack, 


Lansing corres- 
pondent for the Michigan Press Asso- 


ciation, made its appearance in Lansing 
late last week. The paper, it is an- 


nounced, will be devoted exclusively to 
state affairs and will be non-partisan in 
policy. 
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The continuous rising circulation of 
the New York Evening Graphic vividly 
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newspaper as a medium of unusual 
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Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 
the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With a constantly increasing circula- 
tion, plus a constant growth in adver- 
tising lineage, the New Ycrk Evenine 
Graphic cflers the advertiser an ex- 
tremely profitable opportunity. 
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CAREERS OF PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 


SINCLAIR LEWIS, author of “Arrow- 

smith,” is also the creator of “Main 
Street”? and “Babbitt,’ novels which 
created much 
discussion. “Main 
Street’ was the 
first of his satir- 


ical interpreta- 
tions of Ameri- 
can life, and 
“Babbitt” gave 


tee world a new 
word. 

In “Arrow- 
smith,” which the 
novelist published 
last year after a 
three years’ sil- 
ence, he  con- 
trasted the life 
of research work- 
ers in the field of medical science with 
that of those physicians and surgeons 
who go in solely for commercial success, 
and in the character of Leora, the wife 
of Dr. Martin Arrowsmith, he drew what 
is regarded as a masterly portrait of a 
woman. Mr. Lewis wrote ‘“Arrow- 
smith” with the assistance of Dr. Paul 
H. De Kruif, author of “Microbe Hunt- 
ers,” to whom the novelist gives credit 
for the accuracy of the technical detail 
of the medical profession in his novel. 

Mr. Lewis was born in 1885 in Sauk 
Center, Minn., and was _ graduated 
from Yale College in 1907. His first 
job was as a reporter on the New 
Haven Journal-Courier. He also worked 
as a reporter for the San Francisco Bul- 
letin, the Associated Press and elsewhere, 
and was a writer and editor in the mag- 
azine field for several years. 


Sincitatr Lewis 


EORGE KELLY, whose “Craig’s 

Wife” won the drama prize, just 
missed winning the Pulitzer prize for 
1924 with his 
play, “The Show- 
Off.” > The splay: 
jury, consisting 
of Professor Wil- 
iam Lyon Phelps 
of Yale, Clayton 
Hamilton, the 
ylaywright, and 
Owen Johnson, 
he novelist, 
recom mended 
“The Show-Oft” 
for the prize, but 
was overruled by 
the Advisory 
Board in favor of 
“Fell- sent eeu, 
Heaven,” a play by Hatcher Hughes, a 
lecturer on ihe drama at Columbia. 

The Theatre Club, Inc., recently 
awarded a gold medal to Mr. Kelly for 
having written the best American play 
of 1925 in “Craig’s Wife.” The play is 
a study of a married woman to whom 
the possession of material things seems 
so vital that she finally wrecks the 
spiritual happiness of her marriage. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Philadelphia 
thirty-four years ago. Beginning his 
theatrical career as an actor in juvenile 
parts in road companies, Mr. Kelly later 
went into vaudeville, where he began to 
write his own one-act plays several years 
ago. One of these sketches was the 
nucleus of “The Torch-Bearers,” his first 
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full-length play, which made a hit on 
Broadway three years ago. 


R. EDWARD CHANNING, author 

of the prize-winning volume of his- 
tory, has for many years been McLean 
Professor of His- 
tory at Harvard. 
He is, a member 
of the Massachu- 
setts Historical 
Society and the 
National _ Insti- 
tute of Arts and 
Letters. 

He was born in 
Dio © cuh e's ter, 
Mass., in 1856. 
He is the author 
of “Town and 
County Govern- 
ment in the Eng- 
lish Colonies of 
North America,” 
~The »sNarragansett ys Planters. sean] 
Navigation Laws,” “English History for 
American Readers” (with Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson), and “The His- 
tory of the United States,” of which the 
sixth volume is awarded the Pulitzer 
prize. It is entitled “The War for 
Southern Independence.” 


AMY LOWELL, author of the prize- 

winning verse, “What's O’Clock?” 
died May 12, 1925, at the age of fifty- 
one. With her 
neighbor, Henry 
Adams, she rep- 
resented the last 
of the New Eng- 
land traditions in 
a sadly changed 
world. 

Her virile crit- 
ical work out- 
balanced her 
poetry. Her two- 
volume life of 
John Keats has 
become his most 
authoritative bio- 
graphy. Her best 
known poetry is 
“A Dome of Many Colored Glass,” 
“Sword Blades and Poppy Seed,” 
“Can Grande’s Castle,* and *Men, 
Women and Ghosts.” 

She lived in seclusion with a woman 
secretary at Sevenels, Brookline, Mass., 
where she bred dogs with enthusiasm. 
At one time or another she traveled in 
every country in the world ace South 
Africa. She was in the midst of plan- 
ane a trip when she died. 

She liked to work at night, and sleep 
all day. The mild cigars which she 
smoked were famous. Her brother is 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard. 

“What's O’Clock?” published post- 
humously, is characteristic of her re- 
markable feeling for physical imagery 
and personal idioms of expression. 
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R. HARVEY CUSHING, author of 

the prize winning biography, “The 
Life of Sir William Osler,” is the fore- 
most brain surgeon in the country, if not 
in the world. To a large extent modern 
technique is the result of his experiments 
and studies. 

He was born in Cleveland in 1869 and 
graduated first from Yale in 1891 and 
then from Harvard Medical School in 
1895. He began his work in surgery at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore as one of the 
famous Dr. Gilman’s “brilliant young 
men.” In 1911 he went to Harvard as 
professor of surgery and surgeon-in-chief 
of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
3o0ston. 

Before the United States entered the 
war he took a medical unit from Har- 
vard to France, where he was attached 
to the British Expeditionary Force. In 
1917 he was made a Colonel in the Amer- 
ican Medical Corps. 

He has received many honors in his 
own country and in Europe. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Companion of the Bath, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, and holder of 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

His biography of the most picturesque 
and influential figure in the history of 
American medicine, Sir William Osler, 
is Dr. Cushing’s tribute to their common 
profession. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Miss Lucille Crews of Redlands, Cal., 
who won the musical scholarship, was 
born in Pueblo, Col., and was graduated 
from Dana Hall School, Wellesley. She 
studied music at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, in Boston, and the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music, in Evanston, Ill., as well as with 
private teachers. 

Miss Dorothy Ducas is the youngest 
girl winner of a traveling scholarship 
since the prizes were established. She 
is 20 years old and lives at 536 West 
113th street. 

Lawrence 
Isaac Odell 


Hopkins Odell is the son of 
, a merchandise broker of 287 
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South Lexington avenue, White Plains, 
N. Y. He is 21 years old and received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree from Colum- 
bia in 1924. 

Leif Eid is 25 years old and is from | 
Everett, Wash. He came to Columbia 
from Washington State University, and 
won the Katherine MacMahon Memor- 
ial Scholarship, valued at $150, for the 
year 1925-26. He also is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


Newspaper Woman Starts “Chicagoan 


Marie Armstrong Hecht, of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post staff, has started a 
magazine to be known as The Chicagoan 
its first issue scheduled for June 1. The 
first issues will be twice monthly, there- 
after weekly. It will be modeled after | 
after weekly. 


The real farm problem is how to trans | 
fer the surplus from the corn crib to | 
the pocketbook. — Norfolk Wirginian= | 
Pilot. 


If Quality : 
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Fitzpatrick With St. Louis 
Daily 13 Years 


JANIEL R. FITZPATRICK, whose 
cartoon of “Laws of Moses and 
Iday” won a Pulitzer prize, is 35 years 
» and has been staff cartoonist of the 
§ Louis Post-Dispatch for 13 years. 
Feviously he had done cartoons and 
wnics for the Chicago Daily News for 
yut two and a half years. 

Je was born in Superior, Wis. His 
bition to be a cartoonist dates from 
nh school days. He was 17 when he 
ered the Art Institute in Chicago, from 
wich he went to the position on the 
Fily News. 

dis caricatures, which are done in 
4yon, have been widely reprinted. He 
1 contributed to Life, and, recently, to 
hier’s. His work has been entered in 
\) exhibitions, and won prizes in both— 
t Black-and-White Exhibition last year 
ithe St. Louis Artists’ Guild, and last 
mrs exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
\ademy of Fine Arts, where Fitzpat- 
4s caricature of Babe Ruth won first 
ze. 

lis own opinion of his highest achieve- 
tat was a score of 90 on 18 holes. 


| Kingsbury a Veteran of 
Dana’s Sun 


M. KINGSBURY, author 
“The House of a 
‘ndred Sorrows,” "has been a member 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Ines since 1915. He was born in 1854, 
Nj Graduated from Harvard in 1875 
i was admitted to the bar in Massa- 
Isetts in 1879. In 1881 he became a 
mmber of the staff of the New York 
yy under Charles A. Dana. In the 
Wk, “Dana and His People.” Edward 
Mitchell, former editor-in-chief of the 
Sh, wrote about Mr. Kingsbury as 
ows : 

For a third of a century Kingsbury 
%s a prime factor in ‘making the 


A Fool 
There Was— 


A new 3-a-week cartoon, show- 
ing the many fool things which 
ontribute to automobile acci- 
dents. 


DWARD 
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The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editor 


paper’s editorial page what it was 
os, by the kind-hearted to be. He 
had most of the talents except that of 
self-promotion. He caught speedily 
the inherited characteristics and added 
to these the rich qualities of a per- 
sonality almost unique for exquisite 
humor, fine wit, broad literary appre- 
ciation and originality of idea and 
phrase. From 1881 to 1915 many of 
the notable articles and casual essays 
on subjects a little apart from the more 
obyious actualities were due to that very 
accomplished and exceedingly modest 
artist of the pen.” 


PULITZER HONOR AWARD TO 


GEORGIA DAILY 


(Continued from page 6) 
FE ee ee ee, ll 

In this fight, in which Julia Collier 
Harris’s articles played a leading part, 
the Atlanta Constitution and the Macon 
Telegraph joined wholeheartedly. Be- 
lieving that religion and the theory of 
evolution do not conflict, and feeling that 
a sort of hysteria fostered by uninformed 
but sincerely religious persons was abroad 
Julian Harris and Julia Collier Harris 
saw in the Dayton trial the news story of 
the year. They covered the trial to- 
gether, both by mail and by wire; and the 
Enquirer-Sun was the only Georgia news- 
paper with special representatives han- 
dling the news of the Tennessee heresy 
trial. Geor gia legislators made a feeble 
flutter in 1925 to bring up the bill to 
prohibit the teaching of the theory of evo- 
lution, but so many Georgia newspapers 
opened fire on them that the matter was 
dropped. No word was heard of it in the 
extra session just ended. 

It was the Enquirer-Sun which un- 
covered the fact that Gov. Clifford 
Walker, of Georgia, after publicly an- 
nouncing that he was going to Philadel- 
phia for a rest, had traveled to Kansas 
City and the National Klan meeting. 
With him were commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Brown and State Game Warden 
Twitty. The Enquirer-Sun noticed in an 
AP dispatch which quoted the “governor 
of great state’ as making a speech; and in 
an excerpt quoted from the speech ap- 
peared the phrase “bridging the chasm.” 

Recognizing this as a favorite locution 
of Gov. Walker’s, the Enquirer-Sun wired 
its Atlanta correspondent to ask the 
governor if he had not attended the Klan 
meeting. Walker refused to say “yes” 
or “no”. The Enquirer-Sun then called 
on the New York World to aid it in 
establishing the fact that Gov. Walker 
had lied about the Philadelphia trip, and 
had actually gone to Kansas City. The 
World verified the truth of the Enquirer- 
Sun’s assumption, and the editor of the 
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Criantes Pantlowe G 


6thFloor Occidental Bld 
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Enquirer-Sun gave the facts to Clark 
Howell, editor of the Constitution. The 
Constitution showed the governor that 


he had been trapped, and Walker ad- 
mitted he had lied; further he confessed, 
as the Enquirer- Sun had been charging 
for several years, that he was a Klans- 
man. He was joined in his confession 
by Brown and Twitty. 

The Enquirer-Sun has insisted and 
still insists that the negro must be treated 
with equal and exact justice. Mr. Har- 
ris does not believe that there is any 
logic in telling outsiders that the Negro 
has the mind of an adolescent and must 
be treated like a child; and then lynch 
the “child” as if his actions had been 
motivated by the trained brain of a pro- 
fessor. But lynching is in a sense a 
minor evil, in that it is not only de- 
creasing, but is in itself so horrible, 
so cowardly and so inhuman that it 
must eventually disappear from all decent 
communities. 

The Enquirer-Sun has been attacked 


by other Georgia papers for making 
public Georgia’s weaknesses and for 
criticizing her defects. One Georgia 


editor invited Harris to leave the state, 
but the Enquirer-Sun editor refuses to 
He says that it is because of his 
love for Georgia that he will not re- 
echo the wailing cry of ‘“Georgia’s no 
worse than any other state.” He con- 
tends that he is striving to have it said 
of his native state—and is devoting all 
his editorial energies to that end— 
“Georgia is the best state in the Union.” 


go. 


Mr. Harris has had a distinguished 
newspaper career. From 1890 to 1907, 
he was cub reporter, news editor, night 


editor, city editor, and managing editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, with the 
exception of five months in 1896, when 
he worked on the Chicago Times-Herald 
to get a city slant on journalism. 
During his Atlanta newspaper experi- 
ence, he was a trustee of the city’s 
Carnegie Library and also on a com- 
mittee of five to draw up a charter for 
a commission form of government. 

From 1907 to 1912, he was 


big 


general 
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editor of Uncle 
Remus’ Magazine. He spent 1913 abroad 
and during the next two years served 
as Sunday editor of the New York 
Herald. The latter part of 1915 found 
his as advertising manager of the New 
York Evening Telegram from which 
he went in December to become editor 
of the Herald’s Paris edition. When 
the United States entered the war, 
Harris was commissioned a captain in 
the U. S. Army, and after the armistice 
he returned to the New York Herald 
as assistant to the managing editor. 
From April, 1919 to December, 1919, 
he was the paper’s Paris correspondent 
and from December, 1919. to March, 1920, 
again editor and general manager of the 
Paris edition. In November, 1920, he 
bought a half-interest in the Columbus 
Enquirer-Sun and took charge of busi- 
ness and advertising. The following 
January he bought control and in No- 
vember, 1922, he purchased all outstand- 
ing stock and took up the duties of 
editor, with Julia Collier Harris as as- 
sociate. 


manager and _ then 


Consistent 
Builders of 


Circulation 


We do not use just one out- 
standing success to show you 
as proof of our ability. Year 
in and year out, for twenty- 
two years, we have continued 
to make each and _ every 
campaign a_ success. 


We have proyen our methods. 


MYERS’ 


Circulation Organization 


415 E. Third St., 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Notice! 


‘RADIO - BY- THE 
CLOCK” 


isa 
Registered Trade - Mark 
and its use, or use of a simi- 
lar heading on radio pro- 
grams is unauthorized and an 
infringement unless they are 


the original programs fur- 
nished ONLY by 


AUDIO SERVICE 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 


Write for samples and prices 


SHORT STORIES DONE 
IN PICTURE STRIPS 


Famous Stories By 
POE, STEVENSON, DUMAS 
CONAN DOYLE 


To Run 10 Days 
2 Weeks 


Beautifully Drawn, Full of 
Action, Suspense and Thrills 


Write for Rates 


WHEELER - NICHOLSON, Inc. 


373 4th Ave. 


New York City 


WHAT’S HE DOING NOW? 


A New Three Times a 
Week Sport Feature 


by 
MAXWELL 
Is Being Mailed to You This Week 


The story of your favorite Sport 
Hero of yesteryear and what he 
is doing now. 


Two column mat and proof of copy 


CosMOS NEV SPAPER SYNDICATE 


Covering SS the World 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK ciT¥t 


Herbert 8S. Houston, 
President and 
Editor-in-Chief 


MARKET 
NEWS 
Plus TABLES 


financial service that 


Myles F. Lasker, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager 


An unusual 


places emphasis on the news that 


influences the course of secur- 


ity and commodity prices. 
COMPLETE OR IN PART 
BY LEASED WIRE 


CENTRAL NEWS 


of America 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
42 New St., New York City 


WRATH E 


a) 
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A. P. TO STUDY NEEDS 
OF SMALL DAILIES 


N. A. Huse, Former Nebraska Publisher 
Later with American Press Assn. 
and U. P., to Investigate Field 
for Co-operative Agency 


Norris A. ee former Nebraska pub- 
lisher, this week became a member of the 
Associated Press executive staff at New 
York headquar- 
ters. He was 
invited to join 
the A. P., Kent 
Cooper, general 
manager, an- 
nounced, to act 
as liaison officer 
between the co- 
operative news 
agency and the 
smaller member 
newspapers. 

“The new mem- 
bers of the A. 
P. must  neces- 
sarily come from 
WKS Shen ewliless 
cities,’ Mr. Cooper said. “We have, 
therefore, engaged Mr. Huse to study 
how he may better serve this type of 
small daily.” 

Mr. Cooper also pointed out how 
members at the annual meeting had com- 
mended the extension of the A. P. leased 
wire service to the smaller cities and 
towns. He called attention to the election 
of about a score of small newspapers as 
A. P. members at the last meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Huse was at one time publisher 
of the Norfolk (Neb.) News, now owned 
and published by his brother. Later he 
became vice-president of the American 
Press Association, in which capacity he 
became widely acquainted among small 
city publishers. From this position he 
became general manager of the United 
Feature Syndicate, subsidiary of the 
United Press Associations, and subse- 
quently purchased an interest in and was 
business manager of the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Standard-Star. He sold his in- 
terest and for the last few months has 
been vacationing in Florida. 

The following newspapers were elected 
to Associated Press membership at the 
last board of directors meeting: 

Glendive (Mont.) FreeLance, Mel- 
bourne (Fla.) Journal, Wewoka (Okla.) 
Democrat, Columbus (Miss.) Com- 
mercial-Dispatch, Texarkana (Tex.) 
Evening Texarkana Gazette, Tarpon 
Springs (Fla.) Leader, McAllen (Tex.) 
Morning Telegram, and Chickasha 
(Okla.) Express. 

Ten other newspapers were elected to 
membership at the same meeting of the 
directorate, but their names will not be 
made public until wire service actually 
starts. 


Norris A. Tuse 


NEW CWNERS ELECT 


E. C. Rodgers Named President of San 
Luis Obispo Telegram-Tribune 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Herald Publish- 
ing Company ua following directors were 
elected: B: Canfield, E. C. Rodgers, 
i. We iN i D. Rodgers and C. M. 
Ramsey, who elected E. C. Rodgers 
president, J. W. Curts secretary and 
treasurer, 

The Herald Publishing Company pub- 
lishes the Daily Telegram, afternoon, and 
the Morning Tribune, only daily news- 
papers in San Luis Obispo county. R. C. 
Hoyt recently sold all the stock in the 
company to Mrs. Josephine S. Scripps, 
B. H. Canfield, E. C. Rodgers, Leroy 
Sanders, J. W. Curts and Neal Hellis, 
and the two papers now will be asso- 
ciated with others of the James G. 
Scripps newspapers, which include the 
Los Angeles Record, Seattle Star, Dallas 
Dispatch, Portland News, Tacoma Times, 
and Spokane Press. 


Hoyt purchased the Daily Telegram 
for $75,000 from C. L. Day in 1923, com- 
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bining that paper with his Morning Her- 
ald, with afternoon and morning editions. 
In October, 1925, Hoyt purchased the 
Morning Tribune from Benjamin Brooks, 
a veteran California publisher, for $20, 
500, and combined that paper with the 
Morning Herald. It is reported the new 
stockholders paid in the neighborhood of 


1926 


$156,000 for the properties, which includ- 
ed the newspaper building and other real 
estate. 

E. C. Rodgers, who succeeds J. A. 
Easton as publisher and manager of the 
two newspapers, sold the Burlingame Star 
recently to S. D. Merk, publisher of the 
Burlingame Advance. 


Hanway Buys Laredo Times : 


The Laredo (Tex.) Times, afterng) 
publication and only daily in Laredo, || 


thet! sold by the Penn Publishing Co, 
pany to J. E. Hanway of the Cag 
(Wyc.) Herald and Tribune, who | 
take charge July 1. 


Supplies and Equipment — 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
mace “Single Melting Sys- 

” References gladly furnished. 


MONOMEIT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
1109-17 Transportation Bldg. 


Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—A real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


speed up the movement of papers to de- 
livery room—without fuss or waste. Used 
for years by hundreds of large and small 
publishers throughout the country. Write 
for details and typical installation views. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 

Works: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
New York fp Detroit 
Chieago UES cots St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Eas = Buffalo 
Philadelphia CBT OR Milwaukee 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
H. B. Squires Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


The Buyers of Equipment 
and Supplies read 
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Carried 
in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 
dry mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 114 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 2214 seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 
Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Fight 
hot-weather 
fatigue 


Fresh, cool, invigorating air 
—supplied by Sturtevant 
Ventilating Fans — would 
keep your men working at 
top-notch efficiency during 
the hot summer months. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF 


| Ventilating ee 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESS! 
BOLL 16, 24 and 32-Page Pres) 


GOSS 2% and 28-page presses good for bli 
or color work. 

HOE Quadruple, Sextuple, Sextuple color Pre 
Octuple and Double Sextuple Presses. 
DUPLEX Flat Bed Press—Prints 4, 6 or 
pages. Also Duplex-Quadruple Stereotype Pre 
Metropolitan Pattern. 

POTTER—16 page stereotype press with ster 
type machinery. 
press. 


Very good and very che! 


Available For Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPAN 


Main Office & Factory - - - - Plainfield, N. 
New York Office -- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broady 
Chicago Office - - - - = + = Monadnock Bhi 


ReBavhy he 


GOSSsbi 016 


PR ess 
BARGAIN! 


PSE WARES ( 
FEM Dy oa ST 


Goss PRINTING: PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO = NEW YORK — LONDON 


HOE New-Design 
Heavy-Duty 


Matrix Roller 


Built especially for heavy-duty work 
from the best grade of materials. 
Heavy supporting Frames are cast 
in one piece and secured by two 
substantial crossbar castings. Bed, 
with five second travel in one direc- 
tion for wet mats and twenty sec- 
| ond travel for dry mats, accommo- 
dates the largest single and double- 
page chases in ordinary use. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— i 
a oti 


Designed Especially for 


Dry Mats 


504-520 Grand St., New York City | 


also at 7 Water Street 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 
ener EERE SS TERR EY RE SE ESE SR A ER ET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


! SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line 
2 Times — .35 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

4 4 Times — .55 per line 

White space charge at same rate per line per 


wmsertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
}pecial rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions. 
he Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
ilassify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE. 
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MECHANICAL 


Newspapers Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Equipment For Sale 


Suce ubli ; s : 

aaa) Sere ge Aatce't pease eae ad Circulation Manager—12 years of thorough Complete Newspaper Engraving Plant for sale. 
er aie oe anh Minow , lowe Promotion experience. Producer of country Ideal for one or two-man shop. Miles Machin- 
ete ae ee ag ee ape a a ane re aida a circulation through Boy ery Co., 286 Eighth ave., New York City. 

: :S. gen. I iS , » plan. Good reason for changing. First class 

care of Fditor & Publisher. references. Married. B-971, Editor & Pub- 

Two men of Be Seon eateeret and broad _lisher. Duplex Newspaper Pre ight-col ight 
experience on Metropolitan dailies want to take 7 A i i ase iicee ble 
over paper in Beitable town of 5,000 or more, Circulation Manager, now employed. Married, Page, double drive, angle bars, adjustable 
Address B-962, Editor & Publisher. with family. Sober and steady. Desires change former, rebuilt new two years ago. Must 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


to position of like capacity or as 
ager on larger paper. Thoroughly conver- 
sant with every detail of circulation. Best 
reason for leaving present position. Can fur- 
nish high class references. B-964, Editor & 
Publisher. 


assistant man- 


Again—Solicitors are doing 8-12 orders daily 
without promotion cost to Paper, on two new 
china offers in Ohio. Write for details. The 
Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio, 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


idvertising Promotion—If you want more 
jusiness, communicate with the International 
*ublications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
841 Broadway, New York City. 


lassified—I will increase your classified on 
ercentage of increase basis; 62 per cent gain 
Drristown Register Classified in three months. 
lso increases on other papers. Write Don 
fs Wilson, Norristown Register, Norristown, 
Pa. 


Special Editions 


jpecial Edition—I have capable special edition 

‘ew now available. Commission basis only. 

dso have three high-grade men. available for 

cag pages. Address B-972, Editor & Pub- 
er. 


Circulation campaigns successfully operated. 
“Insured Results.” Address A. B. Rudolph, 
Erie Daily Times, Erie, Pa., where a cam- 
daign is now in operation. 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


Circulation Man with 25 years’ experience on 


evening newspapers in the Middle West, «is 
anxious to locate with an evening paper, in 
East. Partial to home delivered circulation, 


Prefer city with population of 150,000 or more. 
Can furnish best of references’ from paper 
associated with at present time. B-960, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Circulation Manager—I have for sale the serv- 
ices of a thirty-three year old circulation 
manager. 17 years of circulation experience 
including 12 years of successful circulation 
management will make these services highly 
valuable to any publisher in need of a first 
class circulation man. Further information 
gladly furnished on request. Inquiries treated 
mene cle confidential. B-944, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


Times, Atlantic City, N. J., and Boston 
Telegram are the new customers this week, 
Write for samples of a live, alert, up-to-date 
service. The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall 
Place, New York, 


Special Edition Editor 
pecial Edition Editor prepares copy for Special 
ditions, subject. to Publisher’s approval. On 


mtract or salary basis. B-963, Editor & 
ublisher. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


} 
4 the Gulf Coast, only paper in a city of 
000, no other paper in county. Annual gross 


isiness $70,000, net $10,000 to $12,000. $43,000 
(uipment. Price $45,000, terms on part. 
133Ix. .The H. F. Henrichs Agency, 


D. Gray, Field Secretary of the Press 
mgress of the World, Sturgeon, Mo., is in 
és Moines, Iowa, this week meeting Iowa 
liters. Next week he will be in Columbia, 
0., attending Journalism Week and visiting 
ith Dean Walter Williams, the hardest worker 
}id the best known newspaper man on earth. 
jind the next week Mr. Gray will, upon the 
/mmand of President Southern, of the Inland 
aily Press Association, be in Chicago to meet 
Fi fine newspaper men. Gray is hustling to 


and get all the editors on this earth to go 

'| Europe in September to attend the Press 

)pngress. Gray gets no salary or expenses 

'r this work, but he subsists by selling an 

) erage of $20,000 worth of newspaper prop- 

)ty each month. In a letter received yester- 

'-y, Gray says: 

' “TI have a client who makes a lot of money 
linting several weekly papers up in Iowa. He 
js been in the game a long time, and he wants 

) sell all or a part of his property, which is 

‘iced at $40,000. He will sell a third or a 

f interest to one or two young men. A good 
‘ance for someone. 
| “T have a Democratic weekly in an Iowa city 
'{ 2,500, which has been owned by the same 

\mily for over 40 years, making good money, 

lich I well sell for around $15,000. 

“T have more calls for California papers than 
| can supply. I want to list ten or more for 
se in that State. 

‘To a Republican I can sell two afternoon 

‘lies in a Missouri city of 25,000 for around 
$0,000, about -half cash. And the man wha 
Likes this buy -will clean up plenty of cash. 

‘TI have a daily in Alabama I can sell for 
P,000, in a city of 6,000, making $1,000 a 
nth. 

FI am searching for a man with $40,000 or 
‘bre who will make a live business manager 

4 prosperous daily priced at a quarter of 

‘million dollars, and would care for such an 
vestment. If you- cannot invest at least 
9,000 in this business, no need to write. 

Morning daily in Oregon priced at $100,000— 
$,000 down. Fine financial showing. Half 
pat to the right party for $50,000. Price 
Uludes building. ; 

‘I have a newspaper plant in a small Mis- 

(ri city, now only doing a job business, but 

Paper can be resurrected. Payment of less 
tn $500 can take the plant.” 


| Newspapers For Sale 


Dw York’ State ‘county seat weekly for sale; 
ng $18,000 annually. Adequate equipment 
Muding two linotypes. Prospective field for 
diy. Price $20,000, half cash. Address B-959, 
Mtor & Publisher. 


_EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Advertising Soliciter—One of the old established 
and leading special agencies representing only 
high class newspapers has an opening for a 
solicitor. One with experience and _ possibly 
an acquaintance with New York advertising 
agencies desired. Salary commensurate with 
service rendered. Very unusual opportunity 
for rapid advancement for a live, energetic 
man, with initiative and ability. State experi- 
ence, age, references. B-975, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Advertising Man—Must be good salesman and 


copy writer; important daily newspaper near 
New York City; must have car; give full par- 
ticulars and salary expected. Good opportu- 
nity. B-956, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager for Eastern newspaper of 
100,000 daily circulation and 60,000 Sunday. 
Both daily and Sunday papers dominate a field 
of 500,000 population within 25 mile radius. 
Must have had experience in all kinds of cir- 
culation work and been used to live competi- 


tion. A good opportunity for the right man to 
grow with a rapidly growing newspaper. B- 
965, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager for the leading newspaper 


in highly competitive field. $90 weekly for 
top-notcher. In replying give full details of 
previous experiences and accomplishments. 


B-948, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor for prosperous small city morning 
One who has made 


paper in Middle West. 
a success in small city work. Good pay and 
fine opportunity for real live wire. Address 


B-943, Editor & Publisher. 


Fditorial Writer on mornine daily in 
West. City of 30,000. Circulation 
Address B-957, Editor & Publisher. 


First Class Circulation Man with good ref- 
erences wanted to canvass and organize new 
territory which old established daily is enter- 
ing. Wire or write, but do not make applica- 
tion in person to The Daily Sentinel, Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 


Girl Reporter for news: bureau; excellent ap- 
pearance, good writer, varied assignments; start, 
$25, quick advancement. Paul May, 206 Fen- 
dall Building, Washington, D. C. 


News Fxecutive, competent, wanted by South- 
ern daily newspaper. Must be capable of as- 
suming full responsibility as Managing Editor. 
Give comprehensive information as to experi- 
ence, newspapers by which applicant has been 
employed, and in what capacity. Salary ex- 
pected. Age. Personal habits. and tempera- 
ment and other information that should be con- 
sidered. Address B-969, Editor & Publisher. 


Middle 
13,000. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Merchandising—Man 24, university 
grad; majored in adv., marketing, made prac- 
tical by newspapers and commercial experience. 
B-953. Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation and Promotion Manager seeks in- 
terview. City exceeding 100,000. Capable pro- 
moter of staple circulation. Can make cir- 
culation figure needed for rates or possible 
leadership at minimum cost. Eliminator of de- 
partment lost motion in strongly contested 
fields. Family. Future first thought. B-967, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Chargie of woman’s department, book page or 
combination on daily or magazine wanted by 
young woman with unusual experience, initiative, 
enthusiasm, background of study abroad and 
home. Earned $50 week past four years, Might 


consider. editorial and news end live weekly 
California or New England. Can write heads, 
mee Py; read proof. 3B-961, Editor & Pub- 
isner, 


connec- 
June 1. 


Dramatic and Motion Picture Critic 
man, 6 years’ newspaper experience. 
B-966, Editor & Publisher. 

Editorial Writer, 34, experienced, practical, 
informed, tolerant, traveled at home and abroad, 
Asset to paper. Participate in prestige build- 


-~Young 
Address 


ing outside of columns. Forceful public 
speaker. Knows people. Just returned from 
tour 11 countries. 3 years present job. Wife 
trained newspaperwoman. Could come soon, 
cities 40,000 up. Making $4800. Address B-974, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial writer, managing editor, news editor— 
Man who can fill any position in editorial de- 


partment, who has had 18 years’ experience, 
mostly Metropolitan, and who is now holding 
managing editor position, wants change. Prefer 


South or Southwest. B-970, Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor—In some small Eastern city 
there is a publisher of an evening newspaper 
who is dissatisfied with his news department. 
I seek the opportunity to send him my suc- 
cessful record as a news executive on great and 
small dailies, together with copies of record 
contracts and recommendations. Salary require- 
ments at least $75-a week. B-968, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Production Manager—Energetic, capable man 
of 40, with 20 years’ experience printing, pub- 
lishing, electrotyping, desires position. A-1 ref- 
erences, B-954, Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter—Young Man, two vears_ reportorial 
experience, wants job around New York. Night 
work. preferred.  B-958, Editor & Publisher. 


Sales Executive—An experienced, aggressive, 
high powered salesman is open for connection 
on short notice. Big record of success in 
selling both local and national advertising and 
also syndicate features. Would make a suc- 
cessful salesman for any allied newspaper work 
that requires selling. Well recommended and 
a big producer. At present earning over $7,000 
yearly. An interview will not only be inter- 
esting but may be profitable to both parties. 
Interview can be arranged in New York or 
elsewhere at your convenience. B-939, Editor 
& Pubisher. 


Situation as editer of daily newspaper wanted. 
Experienced telegraph editor and forceful edi- 
torial writer. Republican. Western experience. 
B-955, Editor & Publisher. _ 

Special Edition—Publisher contemplating spe- 
cial edition or industrial or special pages may 
obtain organization on fair commission basis. 
Clean solicitation guaranteed. References 
Address B-908, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Man wants to connect with New 
York syndicate. Experienced placing shorts, 


novelettes and serials. Knows the market 
from Maine to California and is familiar with 
foreign rights and selling. Has thorough 
knowledge of rights, from book to second 
serial. Can select and edit fiction, prepare 
synopses, make broadsides, correspond and 
sell. Managed fiction syndicate two years. 


Before that three years on metropolitan paper. 
Has had road experience but would rather re- 
main at desk. B-940, Editor & Publsiher. 


Young Woman, university graduate, | with 
thorough newspaper and advertising training, 
wants place as aid to editor or agency head. 


Not afraid of work. Address B-973, Editor 
& Publisher. 


make room for larger press. Can be seen in 
daily operation until June 1st. Will sell cheap. 
Address Meridian Star, Meridian, Miss. 


Goss four deck single width, high speed press 
for sale at a bargain, with plate finishing ma- 
chine, casting box, matrix roller, simplex drive, 
five hundred D. C. motor and control. Press 
ready for immediate delivery. Can be seen in 
operation- for a few days only. Wire or write 
W. C. Mayborn, 1413 F. and M. Bank Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Hoe Jig Saw and Drill for sale. Completely 
rebuilt. Fine condition. Miles Machinery Co., 
286 Eighth ave., New York City. 


Printing Press—Two revolution, sheet 28 x 40, 
in exceptional condition. Can be bought right. 
Must be disposed of. Cash or time. R. & B., 
15 Walker street, New York City. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 

cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery, Con- 
ace Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New- York 
ity. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Used Goss Comet Eight-Page Flat Bed Webb 
Press, thoroughly factory rebuilt. For quick 
shipment, price reasonable. Easy terms. Goss 
Printing Press Company, Chicago. 


Service 
Erection and Repair Service—Work guaranteed 
on all makes of presses. For low rate, write or 
wire Press Erector, 1443 Blake street, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Southern California Daily 


Only daily in a growing city of 12,000, 
in the Orange Empire, far enough from 
Los Angeles to be a self-contained com- 
munity, Earning good profits, 


Price $150,000 


PALMER, 


DEWITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


M,. C, MOORE, 
Pacific Coast Representative, 


515 Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


==>} WE CONNECT THE WIRES => 


VER TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS we have conducted 
a service bureau for employers 


and position seekers in the 
Advertising - Publishing field. 
Our lists include men and 


women fitted for positions up to 
the highest responsibility in all 
departments of newspapers, class 
journals, advertising agencies 
and the publicity departments of 
mercantile and -manufacturing 
concerns, Registration free, 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC, 
THIRD NAT'L B’LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


ACH Sunday on the back page of 

the real estate section the Lincoln 
(Neb.) State Journal uses a two-column 
cut showing the floor: plans and exterior 
view of a house. Below this is placed a 
detailed description of the house and 
plans. Around this central hgure are 
grouped advertisements from lumber 
dealers, plasterers, interior decorators, 
plumbing shops, paint and roofing com- 
panies, etc., and anything and everything 
pertaining to a home.—A. B. ce. 


Boston's Reliable Automobile Dealers have combined 
forces to offer the best possible Used Car values 
during the GREEN TAG SALE, which opens 
Today, Sunday, April 25th, and extends 


cnn 
y through Saturday, May 1st 


Class 


Novel treatment of a full page used 
car classified advertisement run re- 
cently in the Boston Advertiser. 
Each “Green Tag” carries the des- 
cription and price of a car. 


Some grocer or provision house in your 
town handles a good bulk coffee. Get 
him to collect thirty or forty old tin 
coffee cans and display them in his win- 
dow, featuring on a placard, “Why pay 
5 to 8 cents for worthless tin.’ You 
can obtain a large initial ad from him 
and the business he will do in the future 
from this idea will make him a _ con- 
sistent advertiser. The Franklin (Ind.) 
Star worked this stunt with marked suc- 
cess—Davis O. Vandivier. 


A good many concerns want to keep 
their names before the public by means 
of newspaper advertisements, but find 
difficulty in presenting a daily advertising 
message that will attract the readers. A 
trust company in Madison, Wis., solved 
the problem by publishing in a daily 12- 
inch ad containing paragraphs on con- 
structive news events, some of which by 
suggestion created a desire to save money 
or indicated indirectly the advantages 
of trust funds. A good many readers 
turn to this column as they do to the 
news.—Ruben Levin, Madison, Wis. 


This is the season to go after jewelry 
firms for advertisements since weddings 
and commencements are just ahead. A 
New Orleans, La., jeweler is attracting 
unusual attention to his ad and window 
display by a pearl judging contest which 
he announces in his advertisement. His 
window contains one string of real pearls 
and a number of strings of the best 
grade imitation pearls. The first person 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 
“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 

63 Park Row 


NEW YORK CITY 


who discovers which necklace is real is 
to be given a $250 string of the imita- 
tion gems and six other prizes of lesser 
value are offered—R. T. C. 

With home garden planting time at 
hand, take a page of your paper and 
lay it out as a garden plot. Where the 
tomato plants are to be placed, carry 
the ad of a local grower; sell the lettuce 
patch to a merchant who deals in that 
seed, and so on, even to the tool house 
in the corner of the back yard. The 
same plan may be adapted to the home 
flower garden and to the lawn. But 
have the layout prepared by a practical 
gardener.—E. R. Lowe, Waltham, Mass. 


A. P. WALL ST. BUREAU MOVES 


Downtown Financial Office Now in 
New Evening Post Building 


After more than a score of years at 20 
Broad street, New York, the Wall street 
bureau of the Associated Press was 
moved into new offices this week in the 
recently completed New York Evening 
Post Building at 110 Washington street. 


The A. P. market and financial division 
has long maintained three offices; one at 
general headquarters, which, for the 
past four years, has been under the super- 
vision of L. S. Curtis, superintendent of 
markets: the Wall Street bureau, where 
the financial leads are written daily; and 
a tabulation bureau, operated in co- 
operation with the Evening Post. 


The present move was made, however, 
Mr. Curtis said, in order that eventually 
this bureau may be merged with the 
tabulation department. 


Appointment of L. R. Penn, formerly 
A. P. correspondent at Oklahoma City, 
as assistant to Mr. Curtis was announced 
this week. B. B. Bridges is the new cor- 
respondent in Oklahoma City, succeeding 
Penn. 


© add interest to the weekly food 

page of the Syracuse Herald a con- 
test is being conducted to pick the ideal 
“All Syracuse Menu.” Suggestions are 
requested from readers, and at the end 
of the contest a menu is to be selected 
by a corps of culinary experts.—Chester 
B. Bahn. 

“My Best Shot” is the title over photo 
and about two sticks in a popular North- 
west paper, which gives the business and 
professional men of the city a chance to 
speak on their favorite subject, golf.— 
CEM aes 

“Along the Street,’ was the heading 
of a column in an Illinois daily recently. 
Peculiar, interesting or funny happenings 
of minor importance to the city’s well 
known business men were told by a re- 
porter with the ability to write humor. 
The reports were gathered by all report- 
ers and related to the writer for the next 
day’s filler—Don Wright, Geneseo, Til. 


An “Encyclopedia For Investors” is 
proving popular as a short series on the 
financial pages of one middle western 
newspaper. One subject of finances is 
discussed in each article, which is written 
in plain, everyday English with all tech- 
nical terms avoided. For instance, com- 
mon stocks are explained in one issue; 
preferred in another; selling short in an- 
other; gold mortgage bonds in another, 
ete —B. A. T. 


THE SEASON’S BIG HIT! 


——  ———— - 


Gentlemen 
Prefer 
Biondes 


BY ANITA LOOS 


is now available in comic 
strip form—an uproarious 
parallel of the book, com- 
bining a fashion appeal 
with matchless humor. 


The BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 


JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. 
154 Nassau St. New York City 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
SmcllOIN Ghia 
PUBLISHED 


With the coming of spring come the 
annual tales of great activity in real 
estate transactions in the lake and forest 
sections of each state. Editors, investi- 
gating the magnitude of the “boom” in 
their states, might dig up interesting 
yarns on the growths of their states as 
resorts for vacationers and as “play- 
grounds of the nation.”—Ruben Levin, 
Madison, Wis. 


BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CREATORS 


OF LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Reyiew and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


Church departments may be livened 
with interviews and pictures of ministers | 
and their churches. Have the preacher / 
tell his most embarrassing moment of life; 
and if he has ever found it necessary to 
tell a lie in line of duty —H. W. Schaefer, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald. : 


“When is an orphans’ home an orphans’ | 
home? A paradox in name at least, but | 
a sensible sober question at that,” ob- 
served the Indianapolis Times in its lead | 
to a first page feature story obtained from | 
the state board of charities when it was) 
learned that of 1690 kiddies in “Homes 
for Homeless” only 76 were actually | 
orphans. How about the orphans’ home | 
in your city, or the condition in your | 
state if you are a state paper. “For the | 
most part it is the unfit home, the income | 
petent parents, not those who are merely 
poor, who are keeping the children’s 
homes full” the Times learned. It made 
an interesting story—Robert L. Beard, | 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. | 


“SKIPPY” 


By PERCY CROSBY 


The best juvenile 
comic strip. Combines 
great humor, excellent 
drawing and emphatic 
adult appeal. 


A feature you can’t afford 
{o miss 


JOHNSON FEATURES, Ine. 


1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 


is doing a daily cartoon for the 4) 
newspapers under the captions 4 


TROUBLES THEY {| 
NEVER HAD 
I 


and 


CHOOSE YOUR 4 
NEAREST EXIT , 


Supplied in two and three columns ! 
Linh ey i 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate | 

373 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
Seepeeeeeeee si 
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‘| INDUSTRY IS GOING SOUTH 


—Follow this growing market 
with your products. . . . 


Not only has the South attained the reputation of the Nation’s playground, but industry has now 
realized the South’s tremendous natural resources, its labor, contented and unapproachable by labor 
| agitators. Northern Industry is moving South. 


And, Commerce has taken rapid strides in the past few years, keeping in step with the industrial 
| advancement. 


: All manner of products are needed in the South. The people are buying. They have never had such 
prosperous times. 


What are you doing to get your share of this business? 
The daily papers listed below reach every important trading area in the South. 


Your campaign with the South is your most important market. These papers will give you the service 
necessary to help in your merchandising and distributing plans. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
*Mobile News-Item .........-00-ee0e'- (E) 11,993 .05 .05 +Raleigh News and Observer.......... (8) 36,318 .09 .09 
BMobile Register. ......0.sscsccerense (M) 20,427 .08 .08 Winston-Salem Journal ... 13,702 05 05 
PME GUIIGMAVERTSEOR | ojy, vaiccas clee ss ols payenreice)) 32,096 10 10 +Winston-Salem Journal ar 13,720 .05 .05 
*Winston-Salem Sentinel ............. (E) 18,259 .07 07 
FLORIDA 
2 SOUTH CAROLINA 
+Daytona Beach News.......-.++++:: (ES) 5,731 .04 04 Sys SEE TER: ae 
**Plorida Times-Union (M) 42,376...... (S) 54,610 .12(S3,15) .12(8.15) **Columbia State =. . +222. cereeeeon (M) 23,663 07 07 
f 5 : **Columbia State .......ccseeveeersss (8) 24,838 07 07 
+tLakeland Ledger ........-.-ss+eseee+ (E) 4,283 .03 .03 B ‘ 
eM Geil Graldion.. acc clasmissitesseoce ye (M) 31,714 Sil “id ‘*Greanville Was: Seletorcie tice acneais tye (M) 21,704 075 .07 
**Miami Herald ............0+0eeeeees (8) 40,347 12 12 *Spartanburg Journal .......--.-..--- (E) 4,613 | 05 05 
*Orlando Reporter-Star .......-----+:- (E) 8,502 06 .06 *Spartanburg Herald (M) 6,860....... (S) 9,856 § , 
**Orlando Sentinel .............++-- (M&S) 6,172 05 05 
**Pensacola News and Journal....... (EM) 8,689 .06 .06 ; TENNESSEE 
+St, Petersburg Independent 11,917 055 055 **Chattanooga Times ........+-+++--+: 30,203 .10 10 
“Tampa, Times ....-.+.+--<s-9+° 23,325 .08 .08 **Chattanooga Times .........+++++5+: 30,230 10 10 
+Tampa Tribune (M) 34,841 53,762 .09(,11S) .09(,11S) *Memphis Commercial Appeal..... ..(M) 100,934 18 18 
**West Palm Beach Post .......-.++++ 8,638 .06 .06 *Memphis Commercial Appeal ‘ 129,219 21 21 
*Nashvills Banner 54,519 it 11 
GEORGIA *Nashville Banner 56,007 12 12 
*Augusta Herald .......--++eseerers (BE) «14,246 05 05 VIRGINIA 
saeeceae 8) 14,547 05 05 : : 
eek re pomuaneay a ee Deere ae a 24.035 08 08 *Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 14,313) 05 05 
Shee (s) 24439 08 “08 a aklowed pete Se ele ajaieiswe\ey 94 Hee ae ( : 
ote. Wace (MW). 21.015. , ‘Newpor ews Times-Herald......... : 
**Savannah Morning News (M), 21,015.(S) 22,204 .06(,07S) .06(.07S) *sNowport News Daily Prees........ (8M) 5°708 “ 05 
**Roanoke Times & World News...(M&E) 25,658 0 .08 
| Oe acter (E) 19,640 06 06 **Roanoke TimeS ....+-+sereereseecees (8) te, | He 
| Peer as pe oes Ge be ¢ ; } **Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 5 035 0: 
| *Lexington Leader ...--.--eeeeereeeeee (8) 19,531 .06 .06 
{ **@Paducah Sun ....-cccccereccvescvees (E) 9,255 .04 .04 ee 
i * A, B, GC, Statement, March 31, 1926. 
NORTH CAROLINA P c x ** A, B, CG, Statement, September 30, 1925. 
yanoonspare Daily News» «10s ce necee alae nee : + Government Statement, March 81, 1926. 
+Greensboro Daily News.....-.--++++:-: (8) 31,505 .09 .08 
+Raleigh News and Observer.......+++ (M) 83,515 .08 .08 ++ Government Statement, September 30, 1925. 
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Mass That Is Class 


HE little group of “big investors” who read the 
conventional and cryptic financial pages of 1914 is 
still buying bonds and reading newspapers. 


But the big issues of today would go a-begging 
if the ‘“‘big investor’ were the only reader of financial pages. 


The great majority of the army of bond-buyers never saw 


Wall Street. 


They live in every hamlet, village and city of America. 
: They are on the payrolls of every store and factory. 


PATRCaa a 


Mass has become class. 


r And this “class” makes up.a great, eager, inquisitive reader- 
¢ group whose increased resources and widened horizons demand 
more than routine news reports. 


¢: They want the news behind the news; the how and the 
3 why as well as the what. 


This demand is successfully met by those distinctive news- 
papers which are being served by The Consolidated Press Asso- 
clation whose trained writers tell the news behind the news in 
sports, politics, business, fashions, human interest and finance. 


No wonder The Consolidated Press Association is con- 
stantly adding to its member-list of dominant newspapers. 


‘The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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: ABOUT 


Chicago Tribune 
FEATURES 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Comic Strips 


The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 

Winnie Winkle by Branner 

Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 
Smitty by Walter Berndt 

Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 
Texas Slim by Ferd Johnson 


The above strips in black and white 
or 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 
W. E. HILL 
page of comics 
_ DAILY AND SUNDAY 
CARTOONS 


John T. McCutcheon 
—Carey Orr — Gaar 
Williams 


a on RIBBON 
CTION 


HOUSANDS of New Yorkers 


Daily s ise story— 
Weekly short story and 
serial. 


TRUE LIFE STORIES 
WEEKLY 


regard Mark Hellinger’s “About 
Broadway” as the latest and _ spiciest 
humorous resume of New York’s bright 
spots. Once a week he writes of night 


Woman's Special Page 
Embroidery Page 
Sport Page—Science Page 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Doris Blake Articles 
Antoinette Donnelly Beauty Articles 


Reel paltine clubs, actresses, prize fighters, song writers, society, nobility, notorious 
SUNDAY ° eg ee e e 
ire Fashions doormen, waiters, prohibition—in short, everything about New York 
DAILY AND SUNDAY ° 
Dr. W. A. Evans Health Article that would interest the pleasure seeker. 
WEEKLY 
eels He writes with a style that makes the most ordinary topic extraordin- 
encken Literary Review \ ° ° ° ° 
BY. Soctary, Latter arily alive and personal and he has the rare knack of finding those 
|| “tAbout Broadway” by Mark Hellin- | ° ° ° e e . 
|| ser hes intimate stories of people occupying the spotlight that make for fasci- 
DAILY AND SUNDAY A . 
Milas Stone weoaait A nating reading. 


In Motordom by J. Jenkins 
Line o’ Type by R. Be! L 


So popular have these articles become among the better class of readers 


DAILY 
ee ee? in and out of New York that they are being offered to newspapers. 
nae E iS I d in Broad It is th Il fA ica’ 
The Makslicks—Chilren' tor veryone is interested in Broadway. It is the pulse of America’s play- 
ae ing and play-going public. “About Broadway” reflects accurately the 
GeakeryAricls by. Jone Basing doings of those in whom the reading public has a personal interest, and 
arm an arden by Fran. idge- 
soy ives newspapers a chance to have a correspondent always reportin 
SUNDAY S$ p y P ts 
ees Leer) Needlowert Broadway for them. Wire for rates and proofs. 


Club Ethics by Maude Evans 


DAILY 
The Goops by Gelett Burgess 


Sentence Sermons by Rev. Roy L. 

Smith 

WEEKLY 

Book Reviews by Fanny Butcher HE 

Confessions of Authors 

Justice Series 


PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC 
| PHOTOS 
|| Organized by The Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Daily News 
25 Park Place, New York 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRESS 


po | Tribune Square we CHICAGO 


BRURTARCHA 


ten OTF 
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Deal with these 28 leading Iowa 
daily newspapers as with one 
publication. Thorough coverage 
of the state. Uniform market- 
ing cooperation through our 
“Towa Plan.” 


7 


oe Une a 


lowa Wealth— 
51% Above Nation’s Average 


According to latest financial report of the —is through their daily newspapers, for 
U. S. Bureau of Census, lowa’s per capita practically every family in the state reads 
taxable wealth is $4146. That of the one of the dailies of this list every day. 
nation at large is $2731. Thus lowa is (Combined circulation—571,151. Fam- 
51% above the nation’s average. ilies in lowa—550,000). 


And Iowa people are not only far above Systematic, uniform cooperation in mar- 


average in wealth, but also in education keting your goods—in every section of 


and inestandardrathving: the state—is provided by the members of 


this association, in conjunction with any 


Iowa has the lowest percentage of illiter- adequate advertising campaign. 

SE YE Or a a These 28 publishers are 28 friendly allies 
From any viewpoint, you will find these for you, each holding the key to the situa- 
lowa people are unusually good prospects tion in his own locality. 

for your goods. In fact, they may well This plan, in fact, helps you in every step 
be called preferred prospects. —with jobber, dealer and consumer. 
The effective, economical way to talk to Write for rates and full particulars about 
Mr. and Mrs. lowa—and the whole family our help in gaining distribution for you. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Burlington Gazette Davenport Times lowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 
Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


IOWA~—WHERE EVERY FAMILY READS ''A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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The New York Herald Tribune dominates the morning 
field in food advertising in New York, the world’s 
greatest market. Here are the lineage records for 1926, 
to date as compared with the same period in 1925: 


1926 1925 Gain Loss 
Herald Tribune 100,448 64,608 35,840 
‘Times a’ = 59,484 56,546 2,938 
Worlds yee 33,718 43,598 9,880 
American - - 46,048 90,356 44,308 
News - - - 51,614 85,200 3,586 


And here are the advertisers who used 
the above lineage: 


Astor Coffee India Tea *Pin Money Pickles 
Walter Baker & Co. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes *Post’s Bran Flakes 
Bamby Bread Kraft Cheese Quaker Oats 
Basy Bread La Montagne, Inc. Reid Ice Cream Corp. 
Bau Olive Oil (B. 8 G. Olive Oil) Sy 
Salada Tea 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. Lea @ Perrins Sauce 

ait ; Sanka Coffee 
Benediction Foods Lester @ Toner, Inc. ; ! 
Blue Label Kercinty (Seapure Oysters) Sunkist California Oranges 
BoeeOe aca Long Island Ducks Sat-Ten Chocolate 
James Butler Stores Malt Breakfast Food Sheffield Farms 
= -Ghocalareivl erie ** Maxwell House Coffee *Shredded Wheat 
«Plake Mazola Swift 6 Co. 
Fleischman Co., The Mission Garden Tea *Triscuit 
A.Goodman & Sons. Inc. “Old-Fashioned Millers,Inc. Virginia Dare Extract Co. 
Heinz Products Phoenix Cheese White Rose Bread 
Hydrox Ice Cream *Phinney’s Coffee Hartley’s Marmalade 


* The ten advertisers listed above whose names are indicated by an asterisk 
used the Herald Tribune exclusively in the New York morning field. 
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Bulletin Reader 


158 automobiles and 10,000 

Bulletin carriers are em- 

ployed daily in distributing 
The Evening Bulletin. 


104 printing press units (largest newspaper 
printing plant in the world), using 225 tons of 
newsprint paper and 6,000 pounds of ink, are 
used by The Philadelphia Bulletin in printing 
more than half a million copies of this news- 
paper daily. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by ‘The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that The 
Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in Philadel- 
phia and one of the largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin goes into practically every home 


~~ In in and around the great city of Philadelphia and 

“ : makes it possible to reach this huge market of 
Philadelphia over three million people—third largest in 
nearly everybody reads America—through one newspaper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a million 
copies daily The Bulletin dominates Phila- 
delphia. 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
Net Paid Daily Average for Six Months Ending March 3lst, 1926 


533, 169 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursda 
The Editor & Publisher Co., J. W. Brown, Publisher; 
Suite 1700 Times Building, 42nd St. at Broadway, 

3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 


y preceding Publication by 
Marlen E. Pew, Editor; 
New York. Telephone, Bryant 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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London Proprietors’ Pact With Unions 
Hailed as Charter of Press Freedom 


Maintenance of Post-Strike Agreement Made Matter of Honor—Joint Board to Sit Daily on Disputes 
Right to “Employ, Promote and Discharge’’ without Strike Danger 


—Employers Win 


| ONDON, May 19.—“A new charter 
4 of freedom for the press” is the de- 
cription given in important quarters of 
‘leet street to the terms on which 
ndon newspapers resumed publication 
fter the strike and which were accepted 
y the 10 unions involved in the produc- 
on of newspapers. The formulation of 
ais charter, which contains six clauses 
bsorbed the attention of members of 
1e Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
xclusively for more than three days 
nd one of its most unique features is 
ie provision that there shall be a joint 
ommittee of six, three representing the 
roprietors and three the union members 
thich shall sit each day at three o’clock 
» decide any questions which arise out 
f interpretation of any of the other five 
lauses. 

Observance of agreements in the news- 
aper trade hereafter shall be regarded 
Ss a-matter of honor affecting each in- 
ividual employer or employe, according 
) the new pact. 

In recent years the greatest menace 
) peace in the various newspaper offices 
f London came largely from the un- 
silled workers, many of them hired from 
ay to day and paid daily, who were 
icluded in a loose-jointed, but very com- 
rehensive union known as the Natsopa, 
t National Society of Operative Printers 
ad Assistants. 

Northcliffe’s beneficence and interest 
1 the lower categories of newspaper 
‘orkers has been held largely responsi- 
le for the formation of this union, 
thich eventually obtained recruits from 
lay quarters, sometimes, it is alleged 
ly considerable pressure and to the dis- 
omfort of other unions. As it grew 
1 Strength, it reached out even for edi- 
wial secretaries and clerks. Among its 
ost unskilled members were machine- 
tinders in the pressroom and_ packers, 
ho count and tie up bundles of papers, 
mmewhat similar labor to that per- 
med by flyboys and “juniors” in press- 
doms of metropolitan American news- 
qpers. 

It was in these lower categories that 
te direct actionists found the best ma- 
tial on which to work. On more than 
1€ Occasion in recent months objection 
) editorial policy was taken by this 
ass of employes and such _ tactics 
‘ached their climax with the refusal 
) print the Daily Mail on the eve of 
t€ general strike because of its edi- 
rial “For King and Country,” an ac- 
on in defiance of trades union leaders. 
The first clause of the “new freedom” 
‘ovides that “there shall be no inter- 
rence with the contents of newspapers 
vned by members of this association.” 
0 all intents and purposes this makes 
ipossible any tyrannical action by those 
ho have ridden the high horse in the 
LSt, 

The second clause provides that there 
all be no victimization of any union 
embers who remained at work during 
€ strike in their own or any other 
fice and equally provides against vic- 
nization..of workmen by employers, 
hich is fully in keeping with the spirit 
which Premier Baldwin wants. the 


By JOSEPH GRIGG 


London Correspondent, New York Sun 


(Exclusive Cable to Epviror & PustisHER) 


issues developing out of the strike to 
be settled. 

The third clause provides that there 
shall be no interference with the manage- 
ment of business or with the right of 
the management to “employ, promote, or 
discharge members of their staffs.”” This 
hits at the principle of making promo- 
tions because of seniority rather than by 


merit and also gives the employer the 
right to discharge an employe for cause 
without the fear of bringing on a “light- 
ning strike.” It goes still further in mak- 
ing clear that private secretaries and de- 
partment managers need not be required 
in future to be members of the unions. 
Because they were gnembers of the Natso- 
pa Union, many private secretaries were 


ZINOVIEFF LETTER 


INCIDENT BEHIND 


LABOR MISTRUST OF BRITISH PRESS 


That Is What Walter Lippmann Was Told by Strike Leaders 
Who Agreed Newspaper Suppression Was Wrong in 
Principle—World Editor Also Visited Geneva 


es Y did British labor attempt to muzzle the press during the 


general strike? 


Walter Lippmann, editor of the New York World’s editorial 
page, threw new light on that question on his 


return 


ce 


Zinovieft 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


to New 
Mr. Lippmann was in London when the general 
strike started, and remained until just before its 
close, May 12. 

Trade union leaders told him, he said, that 
the reason for the press gag could be traced 
back to the widespread publication by British 
newspapers of the Zinovieff letter just before 
the last general election when Ramsay Mac- 
Donald went down to defeat. 

‘Labor generally was persuaded that the 
letter 
told me,’ Mr. 


York from abroad this week. 


strike leaders 
“ “True, they 


was a fraud’, 
Lippmann said, 


reasoned, it was bad to stop the presses; but our 
newspapers had shown themselves untrustworthy. They had shown 
themselves to be mischief makers.’ ' 


“Thus the first move in the strike came 
in the press rooms, even though there was 
a general admission among labor leaders 
that they were making a mistake to 
abolish the newspapers. The fear that 
British papers were all rigged out against 
them, overruled the belief that censor- 
ship. was bad in principle.” 

The alleged letter from Gregory. Zino- 
vieff of the Third International, urging 
revolution in England dominated the 
British election campaign in 1924. It was 
given out by the Foreign Office and 
seemed to link England’s labor goyern- 
ment with Soviet Russia. 
been declared a forgery, the whole 
British press accepted the “Red Plot” as 
genuine and Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
went down to defeat. Because of the 
enormous publicity given the Zinovieff 
letter, the feeling became general among 
labor people—and England is 90 per cent 
industrialized—that the press was biased 
against trade unions. 

“Personally I don’t know whether or 
not the Zinovieff letter was a forgery,” 
Mr. Lippmann continued. “Use of it by 
the press in the campaign, even though 


While it has’ 


the letter was honest, might, however, be 
considered fraudulent.” 

Mr. Lippmann preferred to be reporter 
rather than editor in discussing the strike 
with Eprtor i& PUBLISHER. 

“How was public opinion formed in 
England without publication of organs of 
public opinion?” was a question he said 
was impossible to. answer without being 
editorial, and ‘he declined to answer it. 
And in regard ‘to the Zinovieff affair, he 
was insistent that his word be taken 
rather’ as that of a reporter describing 
British labor psychology as analyzed by 
the labor leaders, than as an expression 
of his own belief or opinion. 

“T do not want to pass judgment on the 
British press,” he said. “But it is true I 
did see a great many labor leaders during 
the strike in London. They told me they 
did not agree with censorship in principle, 
but their followers were confident that 
the press could not be trusted. Conserva- 
tives, on the other hand, told me that 
labor’s press gag was the one indefensible 
move made throughout the strike. 

“There were no extremists in control 

(Continued on page 44) 


forced to go out in the recent strike 
with other workers though reluctant. It 
was always the objective of the Natsopas 
to bring in as many secretaries as possi- 
ble, since the latter were in position to 
enjoy the editors’ complete confidence 
and know all that was going on regard- 
ing management affairs. 

Clause four of the charter provides 
that there shall be no chapel meetings 
during working hours. Again this is 
aimed principally at the less skilled 
workers, for on the slightest provocation, 
sometimes imaginary, these meetings have 
been summoned in numerous offices at 
any stage of publication processes. 

The other two clauses, making main- 
tenance of the agreement a matter of 
personal honor, and providing machinery 
for adjudication of disputes, were men- 
tioned previously. 

The unions involved, besides the Nat- 
sopas, are the National Union of Journal- 
ists, which includes reporters, copy- 
readers, and subordinate executive edi- 
tors; the London Society of Compositors, 
corresponding to the Typographical 
Union; Correctors of the Press, which 
is a separate union of proofreaders and 
assistants; Machine Managers, who cor- 
respond to journeymen pressmen in the 
United States; Process Workers, whose 
duties are performed by photo-engravers 
in America; Paper Workers, whose work 
is similar in part to that of the paper 
handlers in large American cities; 
Stereotypers, Electricians, and Engineers. 


No change apparently has been made 
in the scale and hours of work under 
the agreement by which London news- 
paper publication was resumed. The new 
conditions, which are not unlike a portion 
of the agreement concluded by the New 
York City newspaper publishers and the 
International Printing Pressmens’ & 
Assistants Union after the 1923 snap 
strike, are intended to prevent interfer- 
ence by irresponsible workmen with the 
editorial and business management:of the 
newspapers. Attempted interference of 
this character was also involved in the 
New York controversy which for more 
than two years preceded the strike in 
September, 1923, and the strike itself 
was precipitated by the vote of junior 
members of the union, influenced by 
malcontents among the older members. 
There has been no trouble in New York 
pressrooms since the conclusion of the 
new agreement more than two years ago. 

Dispatches from London indicate that 
the government printing offices have gone 
further than the publishers in their new 
relations with the unions. It is reported 
that the government printing works are 
no longer “society houses,” or in Ameri- 
can idiom, “closed shops.” The only 
“open shop” provision in the newspaper 
contract is that which prevents the union- 
ization of secretaries and department 
heads. 


A graphic picture of the situation at 
the Daily Mail office, where labor’s 
threatened censorship became a fact, is 
given in the New York Sun of May. 17, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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APPRAISAL FINISHED, KANSAS CITY STAR 
TRUSTEES NOW DISCUSS PAPER’S SALE 


Valuation of Nelson Estate Reached by Auditors Not Disclosed 
—Several Prospective Buyers Negotiating, Includ- 
ing Staff Executives 


RUSTEES of the William Rockhill! 

Nelson Trust are now engaged in 
discussions directed toward a sale of the 
Kansas City Star and the Kansas City 
Times, the newspaper properties owned 
by the Nelson estate. When sucn sale 
will take place the trustees say they are 
unable to state, except that the will of 
Mr. Nelson directs that the properties 
shall be sold within two years at the best 
price and the best terms. 

The trustees, known as University 
Trustees, having been appointed under the 
direction of the will by the presidents of 
the universities of Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, gave out a statement May 1+ 
announcing that ‘they had prepared all 
necessary information for prospective 
purchasers. The statement said: 

“As trustees of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Trust, we have completed an in- 
ventory and appraisement of the plant and 
appurtenances of the Kansas City Star 
and Times and are now in position per- 
sonally to. confer with and supply in- 
formation to bonafide prospective pur- 
chasers with a view to the sale of the 
properties. 

“WILLIAM VOLKER, 
a) GNIGHOES 
“TERBERT V. JONES. 
“Secretary, 
“Titystees of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Trust.” 

Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirkwood, daughter 
of William R. Nelson, and wife of Irwin 
Kirkwood, editor of the Star, died Feb. 
27. By her death the whole of the Nel- 
son fortune passed from Mrs. Kirkwood 
to the University Trustees who will ad- 
minister the estate and invest the income 
in works and reproductions of works of 
the fine arts such as paintings, engrav- 
ings, sculpture, tapestries and rare books, 
which shall be for the enjoyment of the 
public. ii 

Mrs. Kirkwood’s estate, valued at ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 has been left to 
her husband, Irwin Kirkwood, during 
his life time after which it will go toward 
a building to house the W. R. Nelson 
objects of art. A half million dollar es- 
tate was left by Mr. Nelson’s widow 
toward the erection of a building for the 
same purpose. 

When asked by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
when the newspaper properties would be 
sold, Herbert V. Jones, of the trustees, 
and secretary of the board, stated that 
it would be impossible to hazard a guess. 
He said it would all depend upon the 
offers themselves and the view of the 
trustees as to whether the prices offered 
were in keeping with the value of the 
sroperty. In the event the trustees should 
feel that it was desirable, the newspapers 
might continue to be operated for some 
time, while the trustees considered vari- 
ous proposals from prospective purchas- 
ers. 

The information that has. been as- 
sembled by the trustees contains an ap- 
praisal of the real estate upon which the 
publishing plant. is located, the building 
itself. and an inventory and appraisal of 
the plant equipment. 

The trustees said they did not care to 
make public the names of those interested 
in considering the property with a view 
to purchase. They said, however, they 
were dealing only with principals. 

It is known here that one of the pros- 
pective purchasers of the property is the 
present organization, which has operated 
The. Star. since the death of Nelson 11 
years ago. A. member of the Star’s staff 
who is in position to speak for it said: 

“The Star’s organization headed by 
Irwin Kirkwood. as editor, will offer every 
dollar the properties .are worth and upon 
which they will pay a.fair return”, 
‘This organization includes practically 
all’ of the department heads of the two 
newspapers and is headed by the present 


executives all of whom were trained un- 
der the Nelson regime and have been 
with the Star many years. These execu- 
tives are: Irwin Kirkwood, editor; A. 
F. Seested, general manager; Ralph 
Stout, managing editor; George B. Lon- 
gan, assistant managing editor; Henry 
J. Haskell, associate editor. 

The value of the Nelson estate and 
likewise of the two newspapers is prob- 
lematical. The newspapers represent the 
larger part of the value of the estate. 
The trustees have made a visit to ‘Chi- 
cago and Eastern cities to obtain first 
hand information as to newspaper values. 
These values, the trustees are reported 
to have found, differed greatly depending 
on the field, competition, the natural haz- 
ard of newspaper operation and the vari= 
ent views of newspaper owners. 


McCANNA PROMOTED 


Chicago Tribune’s Radio Manager Now 
Directing Business Survey Dept. 


B. T. McCanna, recently manager of 
radio for the Chicago ¢ribune, has been 
named manager of the Tribune’s Business 
Survey Depart- 
ment, effective 
this week, that 
newspaper has 
announced. 

The Business 
Survey includes, 
in addition to re- 
search work for 
the national ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment, the paper’s 
varied promotion 
ACutelh Vat Calseh Sun 
the Public Serv- 
ice Office, of 
which a new 
branch is being 
opened in the Union Trust building, and 
the radio stations, WGN and WLIB. 

George Morris, who has been man- 
ager of the department, takes the newly- 
created post of copy-chief, and Arthur 
Gerken becomes assistant manager. 

McCanna has been with the Tribune 
five years, coming originally to the Busi- 
ness Survey. In 1924 he left to become 
promotion manager of the new Liberty 
Weekly. (Six months, ago, when the 
executive personnel of Liberty moved to 
New York, he was made manager of 
radio for the Tribune. 


B. T. McCanna 


PLAN TABLOID FOR DETROIT 


Tabloid Newspapers, Inc., Incorporated 
for $100,000 to Print World Graphic 


A tabloid “picture newspaper” for De- 
troit in the near future was indicated with 
the incorporation in ‘Lansing recently 
of Tabloid Newspapers, Inc., a com- 
pany headed by Edward N. Marcus. 
Although rather meager information was 
forthcoming as to the details of the 
enterprise when’ the articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed with the secretary of 
state here, it was definitely stated that 
the purpose of the corporation is to pub- 
lish the World Graphic, a tabloid paper. 

In addition to Marcus, who is named 
as president, officers include Robert A. 
Kerr, secretary, and C. J. Dockarty was 
named. as the third incorporator. 

The new company’s authorized capital- 
ization is $100,000, of which $10,000 has 
been subscribed and $1,000 paid in. 


McClure’s Appears as Hearst Magazine 


First: number of McClure’s Magazine 
under Hearst ownership appeared last 
week, . Arthur’ McKeogh, former news- 
paper man, is editor. A -$20,000 novel 
contest was announced, 


FIRST PAGE OF N. Y. WORLD 
RADIOED TO LONDON 


COPYRIGHTED story to the 

New York World Thursday 
told of publication in the London 
Morning Post of that date a photo- 
radiogram of the first page of the 
World of May 7, the object being 
to show Londoners how the first 
page of the British Gazette, official 
government strike paper, was sent 
to New York and reproduced. 

The Post commented that many 
more New Yorkers than London- 
ers saw Winston Churchill’s ini- 
tial effort, since copies of the 
Gazette were practically unprocur- 
able in London, selling at ten 
shillings each. 

“Fleet Street is talking to-day,” 
the story said, “on the basis of 
the World’s radio pictures, of pos- 
sible four-page editions of the 
newspapers of New York and other 
big cities, and of four-page num- 
bers of the London dailies radioed 
across, brought up to full-size and 
printed from photographic plates.” 


FLORIDA DAILY SUSPENDS 


Plant City News Had Been in Receiver’s 
Hands for Several Months 


Prant Crry, Fla., May 18—The Plant 
City (Fla.) Daily News operated locally 
since June 1, 1925, announced suspension 
of publication this atternoon. The an- 
nouncement followed several months of 
operation under a receivership. It is 
stated that a commercial printing busi- 
ness operated by the publishers, the Pierce 
Printing Company, prior to entering the 
newspaper field, will be continued, so 
far as now known. The News was 
published as an afternoon daily, omitting 
the Saturday issue and publishing a Sun- 
day morning edition. It carried the 
leased wire report of International News 
Service. 

The suspension of the Daily News 
leaves the Plant City Courier as the only 
daily outside of Tampa in Hillsboro 
County. The Courier, an afternoon six- 
day paper, was recently elected to mem- 
bership in the Associated Press. It is 
published by the Plant City Courier 
Publishing Company, Inc., with W. KK. 
Zewadski, Jr., of Tampa as president and 
J. R. Wheeler, formerly of St. Paul as 
editor and general manager. 


MARBLE CONTESTS START 


National Champion to Be Picked in 
Atlantic City Week of June 27 


Forty-five dailies in as many cities. of 
the country are selecting local marble 
champions who will compete in the fourth 
annual national tournament in Atlantic 
City the week of June 27. Expenses 
of the local winners to Atlantic. ‘City and 
return will be defrayed by the newspapers. 

On Sunday, June 27, the winners will 
be given a party in Philadelphia by the 
Bulletin, which will include a motor trip 
to Valley Forge. 

Many entertainments have been ar- 
ranged for the boys in Atlantic City 
during the week of play, according to 
Harold Place, promotion director for the 
Ohio Scripps-Howard Newspapers, who 
has charge of the contest. 

Following the tournament the contest- 
ants will visit the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia. 


Daily Planning Byrd Monument 


The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
has launched a state-wide campaign for 
funds to erect a monument to Lieut.- 
Comm. R. E. Byrd, who recently flew 
over the North Pole in an airplane. The 
newspaper opened the subscription list 
with, $1,000. Lieut.-Comm, Byrd is a 
brother of Goy. H. F. Byrd, of, Win- 
chester, owner and_ publisher of - the 
Harrisonburg News-Record and Win- 
chester Star, 


LAWSON WILL PROBLEM | 
IN CHICAGO COURT ~— 


Trustee and _ Beneficiaries Differ | 
Whether Daily News Income Be- | 
tween Death and Sale Belongs to | 


Estate or Publication 


Judicial assistance in interpreting 
certain clauses of the will of Victor F. 
Lawson, late editor and owner of the 
Chicago Daily News, has been asked in 
a suit filed in the Circuit court at Chi 
cago. The suit was filed by the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, executor and 
trustee of the property, as the result of 
a dispute between the heirs to Mr. Law- 
son’s $20,300,000 estate and the trustee. 

The chief point of difference revolved | 
around the disposition of the profits of 
the Daily News during the period from 
Aug. 19, 1925, when Mr. Lawson died, 
to Jan. 1, 1926, when the paper was sold 
to a syndicate headed by Walter A. | 
Strong, business manager of the Daily 
News. 

Some of the beneficiaries are of the 
opinion that the profits during the period 
in question should be treated as income 
and not be turned into the body of the 
estate. The court was asked to answer 
the question : 

-“Are the profits ofthe Daily News | 
between Mr. Lawson’s death and the sale | 
of the paper applicable to the payment | 
of income to which the legatees are en- 
titled ?” 

The bill revealed the exact purchase 
price of the Daily News as $13,671,704.30, 
for the newspaper property, including | 
plant and goodwill, but excluding real 
estate. ee: 


Planning Tabloid for Montreal 


A charter is being granted to the Mon- | 
treal World Publishing Company to pub- 
lish a newspaper in Montreal, with a 
capitalization of $49,500. It is under- 
stood the head of the new company iS | 
John H. Roberts, former publisher of the 
Montreal Morning Sin. The paper will | 
begin publication as a morning tabloid 
around June 1, with Leslie M. Roberts, 
the publisher’s son, as managing editor. 


Chicago-St. Paul Air Mail June 7 


Service on contract air mail route No. 
9 from Chicago, Ill., by way Milwaukee 
and La Crosse, Wis. to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, will be inaugurated June 7, 
Postmaster General New has announced. 
When this route is in operation it will 
afford a 14 hour service by air mail 
between New York and St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


Paul Block Buys Westchester Estate 


Paul Block, owner of the Newark 
Star-Eagle, Memphis News Scimitar 
and a number of: other newspapers, has — 
purchased Overlook Farm, a country 
estate situated between Portchester and 
White Plains, close to the suburban home 
of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. It is considered 
one of the finest estates in Westchester | 
County. 


Plans for N. Y. Newspaper Supper 


Joseph Mulcahey, managing editor of | 
the New York Evening Journal, and | 
Joseph Canavan, night city editor, New | 
York World, both former district men. 
will be toastmasters at the second annual | 
beefsteak supper of the New York Dis- | 
trict Reporters’ Association to be held 
at the Hotel McAlpin Roof Garden, | 
starting at midnight, May 22. Eo 


| 
Campbell Joins Chicago Company _ 


W. S. Campbell, manager of classified | 
advertising, Toledo Blade, has become 
general manager of the Home News| 
Publishing Company, Chicago, operating | 
a chain of 50 weekly. newspapers in th 
Midwest. Mr, Campbell will have charge 
of advertising. He formerly was. classi- 
fied manager of the Newark Star-Eagle 
and Detroit Journal, i 

> 
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MILLION FOR POLITICAL ADS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


xolden Stream of Dollars Poured Into Newspaper Tills by Candidates in Hot Keystone State Pri- 
mary Fight—$3,500 Spent in One Small Daily in 30 Days Ry = 


By ERROL DERBY 


(City Editor, Greenburg (Pa.) Review-Tribune) 


ye dollar a vote in newspaper adver- 

tising can be conservatively figured 
's the cost of the sensational Pennsyl- 
ania primary election fought out at the 
olls, May 18. 


To Beat Vare 
VOTE for PINCHOT 


Join hands with the Roosevelt Republicans, the women, the farmers, the 
| miners, the railroad men and the foes of the ballot crooks and bootleggers. 


THEY WON'T STAND FOR VARE OR A STRADDLER 


' Pinchot as Governor 


Made the greatent Sight for 
akg: de 


CIFFORD PINCHOT 
bigan C 


‘oosevelt wrote 
Hu Joly 11, 1916 


hy published in thy 


ledges to 


people and keeps them. 


iy 
You cannes phi a by the 
Perper. 


ELECT PINCHOT 


Primary Election, Tuesday, May 18 


Ineued by the PINCHOT-FOR-SENATOR Campaign Committoe 


A “Pinchot-for-Senator” ad which ran 
three columns by 11 inches 


When several of the wealthiest men in 
ie Keystone state made up their minds 
) win a political campaign, others be- 
des the candidates profited. 

And so in this Pennsylvania senatorial 
ad gubernatorial tangle, newspapers, 
lagzines, telegraph and telephone com- 
inies and Uncle Sam figured prominently 
n the money.” They corralled probably 
ie largest portion of the ducats which 
sured from the pockets of the candidates 
id their backers. 


How much money. was actually spent to 
in the senatorial and gubernatorial 
dminations in the Republican and Demo- 
atic parties probably will never be 
own. No federal or state law neces- 
tates strict checking of accounts. g 


All sides and all observers have con- 
tded, however, that in no state campaign 
the history of*the United States did 
oilars roll along like waters over the 
lagara. Certainly never before did 
ennsylvanians, and any others who kept 
ves peeled on the state newspapers fail 
notice flood of paid advertising which 
sued from the presses of the state night 
id day weeks before the actual voting 
urs. 


While the Pennsylvania campaign may 
tve been: slow getting under way, yet 
‘ice the various organizations started to 
bor in earnest, there was no let up. Al- 
ost to the time the earliest riser started 
r the polls,-the radio came into last 
inute play and the bed time stories of 
jousands of Pennsylvania voters were.the 
lices of George Wharton Pepper, John 

Fisher and William S. Vare coming 
4t of the air—not to say anything of 
'e final publicity strokes of Governor 
ifford Pinchot or the Dauphin county 
‘monstrations for Edward E. Beidle- 
aan, 


\There are 1,127 periodicals published in 
*nnsylvania according to the latest 
. W. Ayres & Sons directory and of that 
mber 174 are daily newspapers; 606 
eekly, 6 tri-weekly, 26 semi-weekly, 4 
irtnightly, 11 semi-monthly and the re- 
‘ainder monthly or scattered mis- 
Naneously “throughout the calender. 
early every organ, distinctly state in 


character, shared -in the pork barrel of 
political advertising and publicity. 

The big variance in rates, from 10 cents 
an inch up, makes an absolute accounting 
of the total advertising sum spent impos- 
sible. It would take a Roger Babson 
days making graphs and diagrams of 
inches, rates and total spent in each indivi- 
dual publication in the Keystone. state, 
while more hours would be utilized in 
computing the entire sum. 

In one county seat daily newspaper, in 
what is regarded as the largest “coun- 
try” county in the state, approximately 
$3,500. was received for political adver- 
tising in 30 days. 

With that as an average, and this paper 
did not come out of the short end of the 
horn by any means, it may. be estimated 
that if the foregoing volume were placed 
in every daily newspaper in the state 
at the same rate the total received 
was in the neighborhood of $600,000. 
But remember that is figuring on an 
average and with a rate which is prob- 
ably lower than in 50 per cent of the cities 
in the commonwealth. The $3,500 was 


A VOTE FOR PINCHOT 
~IS- 


A VOTE FOR VARE 


BISHOP BERRY, PINCHOT’S FRIEND, SAYS; 
PINCHOT CANNOT WIN—HE KNOWS THAT 
HIS CAMPAIGN 1S A BLUFF 
PINCHOT CANNOT TAKE VOTES FROM VARB 
PINCHOT HOPES TO KEEP VOTES FROM PEPPER 


—-WHY- 


Pinchot DOES NOT DENY HE WILL RUN INDEPEN- 
DENTLY, if Beaten May 18 
IN NOVEMBER, AS A SEMI-DEMOCRAT, Pinchot MIGHT 
WIN IF VARE IS NOMINATED 


-BUT- 


What About President Coolidge and His Administration ? 


What About the Republican Party ? 


Are WE TO SACRIFICE THE PARTY for PINCHOT, 
WHOSE REPUBLICANISM. IS BUT A CLOAK? 


THIS IS THE ISSUE 
There Is No Other 


A Vote for Pepper Will Spoil This Pivé 


Typical of the Pepper campaign ad- 
vertisements. This copy ran 11 inches 
on four columns. 


spent with a newspaper which has a cir- 
culation of about 16,000. 

I leave it to the reader what was the 
price paid for the same amount of space 
in any of the newspapers which have cir- 
culation figures the size of those in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Harrisburg, 
Reading, Erie, Johnstown or Altoona—or 
of any number of other cities in the state. 

To arrive at our estimate of a million 
dollars spent for advertising we cannot 
forget the 606 weekly publications whose 
editors and publishers rubbed their hands 
in glee when they saw the political plates 
and mats heading toward their offices—or 
of the editors and publishers of the dozens 
of other Pennsylvania publications who 
had but a twice or thrice a week chance to 
get their share—and of the Sunday papers 
which culled many of the full pages. 

In other years the strictly rural press 
had been slighted in state-wide advertising 
schedules, but they certainly swung along 
on the “cashing in” this year. 

Thus the total sum spent easily hit the 
million mark. It was estimated also the 
total vote cast would be about a million 
—(this being written on election eve)— 
dollar a head, 

Attributes of candidates and the lesser 
qualities of their brethern in the campaign 
screamed at one another from the banner 
heads of the page, double page, half and 
quarter page advertisements which ran 
almost incessantly in the larger news- 


papers once the battle got half under way. 
And as the advertising increased so did 
its language. 

Charges of falsehood and discrimina- 
tion floated along on press agent’s phrase- 
ology as easily as water falls, off a duck’s 
back. Platforms and principles vied with 
one another from saving the Republican 
and Democratic parties of the nation, to 
the upholding of President Coolidge and 
keeping the United States safe for Demo- 
cracy. 

From “Give an American his rights,” of 
Congressman William S. Vare to the 
pleas to mothers and women of the Pep- 
per-Fisher-Smith-Woodward coherts that 
“a vote for Pinchot is a vote for Vare” 
and the Governor’s “they*won’t stand for 
a Vare or a Straddler,’ advertisements 
mounted in intensity as the campaign wore 
on to the last hours and nerves became 
frayed from the onslaughts of every 
hostile. organization. 

Wherever any campaign committee 
sensed that the other fellows were cutting 
swaths on strength previously built up, 
a full page in the nearest newspaper was 
nothing, What of the cost? 

Newspapers made up special editions, 
special sections, and almost daily added 
extra pages to care for the increased ad- 
vertising. Candidates were solicited in 
few cases—they didn’t have to be. 

Daily for about three weeks on nearly 
every city editor’s desk mail matter and 
telegraph material kept up a constant 
stream. Half a dozen letters, special de- 


livery, each containing several pages of 
Pepper-Fisher material, statements, news 
developments and related campaign propa- 
ganda—this was but one day’s hand-out. 
While this publicity organization handled 
the most material, similar work came in 
Vare, 


from the Pinchot, Beidleman, 


ote 


ARE! ARE! 


Candidate for Republican Nomination for United States Senator 
Primary Election, Tuesday, May 18th 


Don’t Be Misled— 


Don't be fooled by empty words and 
pussyfooting phrases, 


There is only one big issue—for 
Volsteadism or against Volsteadism. I 
am 100 per cent against Volsteadism— 
and am committed to its Modification. 


In 1776 a group of loyal Americans 
signed a Declaration of Independence 
—and threw off the yoke of Tyranny. 


For United States Senator 


EZ WILLIAMS. VARE| X 


Let History repeat tself next Tuesday. 

Put a cross opposite my name—sign 

your own Declaration of Independence 
—and 


“Give an American His Rights” 
ye 


Cendidate for Republican Nomination for United States Senator 
Primary Election, Tuesday, May 18th 


POPLLEPELELODLL EEL ALA DOOR ELOROE LED OL PED EEL ELD DELLE rede drt n oO tee OMe rot eile inde he ote oth 


a PN PPPOE OD LL Soliton Di ADAP fo OP PERE DEAD DEAL LEASES SELLE LLL LAL ELD DPE HG, 


POLL LIE IEG EEE DIOL MPL DOO PEE OLE S EGE 


A Vare broadside which netted the 
paper running it a total of 1190 lines. 


Tener, Phillips and other scattered candi- 
dacies in the primary of a century. 

So far as is known, or has come to 
light, there has been but one newspaper 
in Pennsylvania which refused to ac- 
cept political advertising in which a candi- 
date, his sponsors or friends was lam- 
basted. 

“Candidates may praise themselves,” 
said the Johnstown Tribune, “but may 
abuse no one—at least not in our adver- 
tising columns.” 

Personally, I would have liked to have 
had a portion of the money spent for 


Uncle Sam’s stamps;' or of the money 
which poured into the coffers of the tele- 
graph and telephone companies; of the 
financial gains of the radio broadcasting 
companies; of the rent spent for hand- 
some office space and equipment; for the 
tours of candidates; for the direct mail 
advertising literature; for the banners, 
signs, cards, emblems, for the watchers’ 
fees at the polls on election day—for 
this, that and that, and so forth, on and 
forever more! 

One of the unusual publicity stunts in 
the western Pennsylvania campaign was 
the organization of the “All-Star” tour, 
a group of nationally known athletes and 
prominent collegiate and high school stars 
who toured for three days in the interest 
of the Pepper-Fisher ticket. The “All- 
Stars” were headed by ‘‘Jim” Marks, pres- 
ident of the Kiski school for boys at 
Saltsburg, and-was declared a big success. 

Advertising for the campaign was 
placed without regard to editorial con- 
victions of the respective newspapers. 
Display advertising was handled by the 
following companies: For Governor Pin- 
chot, The E. S. Edmonson Company, of 
Philadelphia; for Congressman  Vare, 
Bloomingdale & Weiler, Philadelphia; 
while the advertising for the Pépper- 
Fisher ticket was placed by the campaign 
staffs in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the 
latter under the direction of James B. 
Sansom and the former under Robert M. 
Vail, both experienced political men. 
Newspapermen in every county figured 
prominently in the campaigns in their dis- 
tricts while on the state tours of the more 
prominent contestants press association 
and Pittsburgh and Philadelphia news- 
paper men trailed. 

No national campaign was ever more 
thoroughly covered! 


TO CONTINUE LOS ANGELES NEWS 


Stockholders Ask Vanderbilt Family to 
Cancel Interest in Tabloid 


Stockholders of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Illustrated Daily News, formerly a Van- 
derbilt tabloid, meeting in Los Angeles 
May. 19, voted to continue publication. 

A telegram was sent to the Vanderbilt 
family in New York by the stockholders 
saying an attempt was being made by 
“certain forces” to force the immediate 
sale of the paper at a sacrifice which 
would mean a total loss. The Vanderbilt 
family was asked to have all its interests 
in the paper cancelled so that the stock- 
holders might purchase the paper. The 
Vanderbilt family made loans to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Jr., for his newspapers 
amounting to about $1,000,000. 

In New York, Dudley Field Malone, 
attorney for Vanderbilt, Jr., said he had 
no new announcement to make. 


Woodbridge Coming Home 


C. King Woodbridge, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, who has been touring England 
and France in the interest of the asso- 
ciation, is scheduled to leave Southamp- 
ton for New York on the Berengaria, 
May 22. 


Employes Welcome Publisher Home 


Employes of the Moline (Ill.) Dis- 
patch to the number of 125 gathered 
at the Hotel LeClaire May 14, to wel- 
come Publisher P. S. McGlynn and Mrs. 
McGlynn home after their three months’ 
tour of the Mediterranean. 


Former S. C. Publisher Dies 


Funeral services for Thurlow S. 
Carter, 68, who died at Kingstree, S. C., 
last Sunday, were held in Lancaster, S. 
C., Tuesday morning. Mr. Carter was 
for years owner and publisher of the 
Lancaster Ledger, until it was merged 
with the Lancaster News, 
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Editor & Publisher 


MAIL, NEWSPAPER WASTE, ADVERTISING 
~ CO-OPERATION, INLAND PRESS TOPICS _ 


Question of Reducing Cost Figures to Dollars and Ce 
of Percentages Deferred to October Meeting—Wiley, 
Strong, Johnson Among Speakers 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 
CHICAGO, May 19.—Determination to 

defer until the October meeting the 
question whether or not to reduce cost 
finding system to terms of dollars and 
cents instead of percentages, the discus- 
sion of waste in newspaper production, 
and a determination to make a concerted 
effort to obtain relief from excessive war 
time second class postal rates, were out- 
standing features of the Inland Daily 
Press Association meeting held here 

Tuesday and Wednesday at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

_ Will H. McConnell, Springfield (Ill.) 
State Journal, chairman of the Postal 
Committee of the Inland told of the recent 
action of the Sub-Committee of the 
Senate recommending five important 
postal rate changes. None of these ef- 
fect the newspaper rate. Mr. McConnell 
urged Inland members to confer with 
Congressmen and Senators before the 
next session of Congress at which time 
the Senate Sub-Committee promised 
recommendations looking toward second 
class rate relief. 

_Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times pointed out wastes in 
the publication of a newspaper which 
were avoidable and some which at the 
present time were unavoidable. His re- 
marks are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Richard Henry Little, conductor of the 
“Line O’ Type” column in the Chicago 
Tribune, put the editors in good humor 
with a talk on the beauties of Chicago 
and the dangers of the neighboring town 
ot Cicero. Betty Walker, of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner editorial staff, 
talked on the kind of news preferred by 
women. She said the results of a ques- 
tionnaire, of constant questioning of 
friends and other women she came in 
contact with led her to believe that news 
appeals vary as much with women as 
men. Mrs. Frank Eastman, “Sara 
Moore” of the Chicago Tribune Syndicate 
spoke on the equipment needed by women 
in the newspaper. field. 

_Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, declared that the 
development of the newspaper business of 
the last 15 years, particularly within the 
last five years, has made it possible for 
the smaller newspapers to make the 
larger city daily unnecessary to the small 
town ‘reader, citing in that development 
the increased advertising, the growth of 
syndicated services and the methods of 
communication, 

“The newspapers in towns of from 
5,000 to 100,000 are rendering a local jour- 
nalistic and advertising service to their 
communities much better than a paper 
trom Chicago for instance, can render,” 
Mr. Strong said. “The same appeal that 
makes a Chicago paper great in its own 
territory makes a small town paper great 
in its territory.” 

Mr, Strong spoke of the growth of 
newspaper advertising from the days 
when the nostrum peddler and other 
charlatans were virtually the only users 
of space, to the present time when the 
newspaper allows only trustworthy firms 
the use of its advertising columns. 

Mr. Strong said that while some waste 
still occurred in advertising, he liked “to 
think that advertising can finally be digni- 
fied to the extent of an exact science.” 

“All of the indications,” ‘he said, “are 
that we are going in that direction if for 
no other reason than it is good business. 
If we expect the newspaper business to 
continue on its present sound basis, we 
are compelled to recognize that the in- 
terests ot the advertiser and the news- 
paper are mutual and that advertising 
must pay.” 4 

Discussing circulation Mr. Strong de- 
clared that the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions is rapidly approaching the time 
when it may be able to show not only 


the methods obtaining circulation but its 
character also. 

“T. urge the abandonment of contro- 
versial statements in publicity and a 
greater and more effective use of the 
demonstrations of character,” he said. 

Edward W. Cochrane, sports editor, 
Kansas City Journal-Post, in a talk on 
the value of the sports department to the 
business office, declared it was valuable 
chiefly as a circulation builder, but also 
was of importance as an advertising med- 
ium. As the result of a check kept, he 
learned that sport page readers were di- 
vided approximately 37 per cent women, 
8 per cent children, the remainder men. 
He said that the sport page had gone far 
since the old days when only professional 
sports were reported, that the amateur 
news now outweighs the professional. 

He declared the business office was 
overlooking two valuable advertising 
fields, first, in that professional baseball, 
wrestling, etc., were not giving the news- 
papers the advertising revenue they 
should, and that it is up to the business 
office to see that it’ gets more. The 
second is, in view of his finding as to the 
number of women readers, that the sec- 
tion is not used as a medium for adver- 
tising women’s merchandise. 

William H. Johnson, president of Edi- 
tors Feature Service of New York 
aroused an animated discussion on the 
value of news features in discussing the 
topic of how to use them to best advan- 
tage and make them pay. Mr. Johnson 
was of the firm opinion that unless the 
editor was completely sold on his feature 
to the extent that he could exploit it, 
he should throw it out completely. 

He stressed the fundamental necessity 
of appealing to readers between the ages 
of 15 and 30 with features which would 
hold circulation and create additional cir- 
culation. 

Mr. Johnson criticized allotting in- 
creased costs to newspapers of features 
which have been popularized especially 
when the circulation of such feature had 
grown without an increased cost to the 
syndicate, 

Joseph M.. Stephenson, of the South 
Bend (ind.) News-Times explained a 


nts Instead 


for May 22 :2h926 


form of “perpetual” advertising contract 
which he has been using, with success, 
basing his charges to the advertiser ex- 
clusively. on circulation readjusted semi- 
annually. His contract calls for three 
cents-per column inch per thousand. As 
circulation increases or decreases his con- 
tract calls for an -adjustment, of rate 


_.automatically..- 


Mr. Stephenson’s plan has been adopted 
by a number of the members of the 
Michigan. League of Dailies, and the 
speaker claimed it could be adapted to 
the use of a newspaper of any sized cir- 
culation. Aside from guaranteeing a rate 
cominensurate with increased circulation 
costs, the speaker declared that the plan 
created confidence with his advertisers. 

Marvin H. Creager, managing editor, 
Milwaukee Journal, discussing “The 
Kind of Newspaper That Gets the Bus- 
iness,” declared that two main things 
needed are “horse sense and hard work.” 

“First of all, of course,” Mr. Creager 
said, “a newspaper must be published 
entirely for its readers. No other in- 
terest save that of the readers should be 
considered if a newspaper hopes to gain 
and hold and deserve confidence—and 
without confidence no paper can hope 
consistently to get business. 

He advocated closer attention to home 
town news and the use of less syndicated 
matter. A successful newspaper must 
engage in campaigns for the betterment 
of its home city and its citizens, he de- 
clared. 

The coming years will find more women 
editors, was predicted by Miss Mary 
Daugherty of the Chicago Evening 
American. She compared the work of 
newspaper women ig the past ten 
years and the more generous appreciation 
of their newspaper efforts which has led 
to the widening of the field for women 
in all branches of newspaper enterprise. 

S. G. Goldthwaite, Boone (la.) News 
Republican, spoke on the World Press 
Congress, of which he is a director, to be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 14-18. 

Secretary Tufford announced that 
through Eprror & PusiisHErR, the In- 
land can now boast of headquarters in 
both New York and Chicago, where 
members are welcome at any time. 

For some time, it was stated, the as- 
sociation had been using the Eprtor & 
PusiisHER Chicago office, at 30 North 
Dearborn street, which is in charge of 
Lucile Brian Gilmore. With the addi- 
tion of a number of rooms to its suite 
in the Times building, New York, one 
room has been set aside for Inland mem- 
bers. “Inland Daily Press Association,” 
is lettered on the door, with desks, sta- 
tionery, telephones, etc., available. 


NEW YORK CITY EDITOR OFF FOR EUROPE 


E. P. Bartnett, city editor of the New York Sun, with Mrs. Bartnett, 
photographed before sailing on the S.S. President. Roosevelt this week, for 
a month’s vacation in England and France. 


POSTAL RATE REVISION | 
UNLIKELY THIS YEAR — 


Canvass by Editor & Publisher Indicates | 
Rejection of McKellar Amendments 
by House—Coolidge Support- 
ing Post Office 


By Bart CAMPBELL 
(Washington Correspondent of Epitor & Pup. 
: 5 LISHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 20—Re 
publican leaders of the House haye 
served notice upon the newspaper pub- 
lishing interests that any revision down- 
ward of second class postal rates at this 
session of Congress is extremely im- 
probable. 

The same Republican spokesmen in 
the lower chamber have informed rep- 
resentatives of these interests that if the 
Senate should pass a postal bill before 
the close of the present session it would 
be returned immediately to the upper 
chamber. 

The. Republican ‘leaders take the 
ground that postal legislation, involying 
as it does the revenues of the Post Office 
Department, should originate with the 
House. 

There is little disposition; however, by 
the Republican leaders of the Senate to 
press the desired postal legislation at this 
session. : 

They would prefer to permit such legis- 
lation to remain on the Senate calendar 
until the Congress takes a recess, prob- 
ably the middle of next month, until 
December. 

While ‘Senator McKellar, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, told Epiror & PUBLISHER 
this week, that he intends to call up 
his amendments to the pending postal 
legislation at the earliest opportunity, a 
canvass made by Eprror & PUBLISHER) 
seemed to indicate that even though the 
Senator should succeed in getting the 
amendments through the upper chamber 
they would not be acceptable to the 
House. r 

The McKellar amendments provide 
principally for a restoration of the 1920. 
rates and for the establishment of special 
bundle rates as. advocated by the 
American Newspaper Publishers As-) 
sociation andthe American Publishers 
Conference. 

The Republican majority, while not ac- 
tually opposing the two propositions, has 
taken the stand that this sessionis not 
the time to take action upon them. In- 
stead they should be left until December, 
it is argued, or until the present second 
class rates have been in operation for 
at least a year. 

Conferences held between spokesmen 
for the publishing interests and Repub- 
lican leaders of both Senate and House 
have offered little or no encouragment 
to the latest drive of the former to 
secure some relief from the prevailing 
second class rates at this session, _ 

‘Careful inquiries made of. Republican 
leaders of both the Senate and House 
convinced Eprror & PuBLISHER that not 
until next year need the publishing in- 
terests, unless there is a radical and un 
expected change in the existing situation, 
expect any revision of second class postal 
rates. sa 

The administration is understood to 
be supporting the Post Office Depart 
ment and the Republican leaders in their 
opposition to the demands of the pub- 
lishing interests for relief. Nj 

“T am standing by the President,” was 
the remark made to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
this week by Senator Moses, chair 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
appointed more than a year ago to IP 
vestigate postal conditions and bring. 
about an early readjustment of second 
class and other postal’ rates. a 

It may be stated in fairness to fhe. 
Republican leaders of Congress, as well, 
as to the administration, that the whole | 
postal situation is so controversial # at 
even though the majority did press for 
action on rates at this session any Pro 
posed legislation would probably be tied 
in knots by protracted debate and endless 
amendments until Congress recessed fof 
the summer, | | 
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NEWSPAPERS AID IN SOLVING PACKERS’ PROBLEM 


acific Salmon Industry Turns to Advertising in Dailies to Clear Shelves of Million Case Annual Surplus 
| —Pleased with Merchandising Co-operation 


\TEWSPAPERS in 29 cities are assist- 

ing in very material fashion to solve 
serious surplus problem, faced by salmon 
ickers of the Pacific Northwest. 

For many seasons, this $50,000,000 food 

dustry on the Pacific Coast has had to 
ury a surplus of more than 1,500,000 
ises of pink salmon. Red salmon was 
jpular enough, but there was a prejudice 
‘yainst the pink color, What advertising 
“as attempted during the last 15 years 
‘as merely “a flash in the pan.” 
' A group of packers got together this 
ear, however, under the advertising 
‘uidance of Strang & Prosser, a Seattle 
‘gency, and agreed on a $200,000 adver- 
‘sing campaign. More than half of this 
am was scheduled for purchase of space 
1 the newspapers. The newspaper cam- 
‘aign started on March 11, with full page 
pace and has continued weekly with 
maller copy to the present time, and will 
‘ome to a conclusion the last of June. 

So successful has the drive been so far 
jat the Associated Salmon Packers, the 
ame the group has taken, has decided to 
jake a co-operative advertising appro- 
‘riation an annual investment. After this 
ear, canned salmon in general will be 
‘dvertised, it being thought that special 
-romotion is no longer required to obviate 
he old color prejudice. 

) Quick sales in 90 days accomplished by 

ewspaper space cleared dealer shelves of 
nore than 1,000,000 cases of the surplus, 
‘ccording to W. T. Prosser, of Strang 
‘:.Prosser, who was interviewed in New 
York this week by Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
» “It has been an amazing demonstration 
hrough the newspapers of how advertis- 
‘ag can sell and sell quickly,” he declared. 
' “Jobbers and brokers during the last 
wo months are reporting sales increases 
'f from 10 to 25 per cent. In almost all 
Yections of the country salmon is selling 
briskly today.” 

Mr. Prosser declared that newspapers 
vere made the backbone of the campaign, 
vith magazines as a supplementary aid, 
jecause use of the newspapers could be 
dapted to market and distribution condi- 
ions. He pointed out that the packers by 
jlacing their copy in the newspapers were 
ble to take advantage of the Lenten sea- 
on. He highly praised the merchandis- 
ng co-operation given by the newspapers 
n putting the drive across with local 
lealers. 

» “It has frequently been said that news- 
yaper merchandising departments will 
jromise almost everything to get business 
nd that then they find it difficult to meet 
heir obligations. The packers believed 
his to be true. 

_ “The newspapers, however, have ful- 
led their agreements in a 100 per cent 
ashion. They have gone further. It is 
lot to be expected that newspapers actu- 
lly sell the goods. That certainly is not 
heir function. But the merchandising de- 
yartments in this salmon campaign pro- 
nided definite aid in closing the gap be- 
‘ween the retailer and the public. They 
were able to get the dealers to display the 
oods we wanted to sell, when we wanted 

o sell them. 

“Newspapers in every city have ob- 
ained from 50 to 500 dealer windows in 
heir cities to hook-in with the campaign. 
)m every instance they have done more 
han -they were. asked: to-do. 
| “Because of the assistance of the news- 
‘aper merchandising departments we were 
‘ble to carry out in effect a huge national 
sale of canned salmon. One newspaper 
valled on. 1,000 local- dealers and asked 
/hém to ‘feature our canned product to 
ynchronize with the advertisinez copy. A 
New York newspaper made a total of 
',000 calls: for us. 

“Tn similar fashion all the newspaper 
nerchandising departments .provided us 
vith an important link with local retail 
lealers, bringing about quick sales ac- 
ion. 

The copy used is of the coupon variety. 


$1,000 Prizes 
For the 50 Best 
SalmonRecipes 


Your Choice Original’ 


ripe olives for salmon sandwiches 


cost of perhaps 35 cents 


salmon, salm 


Canned Pink Salmon contains a 
k ~ 


n. 


Tempting Wholesome Dishes 
— that cost so little 


Ds. you realize how many delicious dishes may be added to | Cc 
the daily menu by Canned Pink Salmon? 

Serve it.in any number of savory ways—hot, or cold as it 
comes from the can! Especially good right now, when th 
Lenten season taxes one’s ingenuity to find new and appetiz 
ing combinations of fish for the family table. 

Canned Pink Salmon should be on the pantry shelf of every home. | 


Thoroughly cooked in the can it is ready in an instant for a most satis 
cold lunch, a delicious salad, or mixed with a little mayonnaise and m: 


A full-pound can of Pink Salmon, sold in most stores at not m 
25 cents, combined with rice, spaghetti or macaroni, like the d 
tured below. will make a delicious meal for five or six persons—at a total 


much higher percentage of proteins 
red ham, spring chicken, rice or potatoes 
etained, for the health of every member 


Try the recipes printed on this page, but we especially urge you to 
enter the $1,000.00 prize recipe contest—we want your favorite, indi- 
vidual salmon recipe, so thousands of others, too, may enjoy it 


Even Better 
hi) from the 
Can 

than Fresh 
from the Sea 


| $1,000.00 


ash Prizes 
for 50 Best Recipes 
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Newspaper copy published Thursday means canned salmon for Friday dinner 


A $1,000 prize contest was announced, 
offering 50 prizes for the best pink sal- 
mon recipes submitted. The coupon in- 
vited readers to ask for a free booklet en- 
titled “Forty Ways to Serve Salmon” and 
for the United States Department of 
Commerce Bulletin on the food value of 
salmon and its “beneficial iodine.” The 
contest is scheduled to close August 31. 

“The very speedy coupon response 
proved a convincing argument to the 
packers not only of the effectiveness of 
advertising in general, but also of its im- 
mediate value,” Mr. Prosser declared. 

“Because of this response and the sales 
increase, very definite plans have been 
drawn up for the future. 

“We want to abolish the peaks and val- 
leys in the sale of salmon. It is an all- 
year-round industry, but at present the 
hot weather season is proving the best for 
sales purposes. The best sales months 
now are June, July and August, primar- 
ily because canned salmon is largely eaten 
in salad form. To be sure, this is a splen- 
did hot weather dish, but in winter months 
canned salmon can be used in appetizing 
ways in combination with other food. We 
want to even up sales—to place the indus- 
try on an evener keel.” 

This year’s appropriation was raised by 
an assessment of 20 cents a case. It was 
a demonstration by a few packers of 
what advertising could accomplish. It is 
expected many more will now join in the 
movement. 

Following the same assessment plan, 
Mr. Prosser estimates a fund will, be 
raised insuring $600,000 a year for ad- 
vertising over a three-year period. Forth- 
coming campaigns will be devoted entirely 
to the promotion of salmon as a. whole. 
There: is such a potential market for the 
product, it is felt, that there is no longer 
any necessity of stressine anv particular 
variety. It was feared that if one brand 
was stressed more than another the en- 


tire market would be needlessly dis- 
turbed. 

The cities chosen for the drive were 
selected because of market distribution 
conditions. The following newspapers are 
being used: 

Atlanta Constitution, Baltimore Sun, 
Birmingham News, Boston Post, Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Buffalo News, Chicago Daily 
News, Cincinnati Post, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Columbia State, Dallas News, 
Detroit News, Forth Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, Indinanapolis News, Kansas City 
Star and Times, Louisville Courter Jour- 
nal and Times, Milwaukee Journal, Min- 
neapolis Journal, Newark News, New 
York Journal, New York World, Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan and Times, Omaha World-Herald, 
Pittsburgh Press, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Providence Bulletin, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, and Washington Star. 

Circulation of these newspapers totals 
5,393,592, Mr. Prosser said. The copy 
appears each Thursday to take advantage 
of the Friday fish buying habit. 

Mr. Prosser said his agency was send- 
ing salmon recipes to the newspapers for 
use in their household departments. 

“But we do not insist that they use 
them,” he declared. “We make no de- 
mands for free publicity, believing that 
paid space accomplishes what we desire.” 

In addition to the newspapers, nine 
magazines are being used and ten farm 
papers. The farm papers are the Phila- 
delphia Farm Journal, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines; the Farmer's Wife, 
Minneapolis; Williamsburg (Pa.) Grit; 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Towa Homestead, Des Moines; Wisconsin 
Farmer. Madison; Missouri Ruralist ; De- 
corah. Posten,. Decorah, Ia., and. the Chi- 
caso Svenska Amerikanaren. 

Both partners in the agency of Strang 
& Prosser, Seattle, are former newspaper 


men. F. W. Strang was associated with 
the business departments of newspapers in 
Minneapolis, Spokane and Seattle. Mr. 
Prosser was at one time a newspaper edi- 
tor in Seattle and other Pacific Coast 
cities. 


ELECTRIC CONCERNS 
USING NEWSPAPERS 


Industry Placed More Than 70 Per 
Cent of 1925 Advertising Appropri- 
ation in Papers—Favor Medium 

For Timelinesss and Economy 


The electric light and power industry 
in the United States placed more than 70 
per cent of its 1925 advertising appropri- 
ation in the newspapers, according to a 
report made this week by the advertising 
committee of the National Electric Light 
Association, in convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 17-21. The appropria- 
tion totaled many millions of dollars. 

Newspapers are favored because of. the 
element of timeliness and ability to reach 
the largest possible number of readers 
and customers at a minimum cost, the 
committee reported. 

The manufacturers’ committee stated 
the sum total of national advertising by 
the manufacturers in the interest of the 
electric light and power industry was 
conservatively double the amount of last 
year, a record. 

“Continuing and expanding the pro- 
gram begun a year ago, many manu- 
facturers who cannot devote entire adver- 
tisements to the utilities have inserted in 
their regular advertising phases and para- 
graphs written to create a favorable 
attitude toward the utilities,’ J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and committee chairman, declared. 

“Our broad general plan has been sup- 
ported by one or more of the manu- 
facturers in carrying similar messages to 
the public in newspaper advertisements. 
These have been timed with events per- 
taining to national meetings of the N. E. 
L. A. so that the advertisements appeared 
at the time of greatest public interest in 
the utilities. These advertisements have 
not been confined to a particular district, 
but have appeared from coast to coast. 

“We are assured of the fullest co- 
operation of the leading advertising 
agencies in securing the running of ref- 
erences to the electrical industry in many 
of their advertisements for other than 
electrical advertisers.” 


Press Associations Broadcasting 


First of a series of weekly sports talks 
was given May 20 over station. WJZ, 
New York, by Paul White, of the United 
Press sports department, .New. York. 
White is in charge of U. P. sports dur- 
ing the absence abroad of Henry L. Far- 
rell, who is covering the international 
tennis and golf matches in England. 
Howard W. Blakeslee, news editor of the 
Eastern division of the Associated Press, 
spoke over WJZ, May 19. Edward Mc- 
Kernon, A. P. eastern division superin- 
tendent, will speak from the same station 
next week. 


Tampa Globe Suspends 


Tampa (Fla.) Globe, evening tabloid 
started by John C. Martin, “billboard 
king’ of Florida, suspended publication 
last week. 


Staging ‘‘Child Prodigy’’ Contest 


The Rocky Mountain News and Denver 
Times, are staging a “child prodigy” con- 
test over radio, which is arousing cor- 
siderable public interest, yielding an 
abundance of good feature stories. 
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CENTRAL LEGAL BUREAU FOR A. N. P. A. 
URGED TO PROTECT FREE PRESS 


Would Receive Abstracts of All Libel, Contempt and P. O. 
Actions Against Publishers, and Furnish Aid Wherever 
Necessary—Could Promote Maryland Privilege Law 


By THOMAS S. RICE 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle Staff 


TN the May 8 issue of Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER the present writer discussed 
the legal consequences that might follow 
from Editor T. J. Bryson, of the Fort 
Pierce (Fla.) News-Tribune having paid, 
without appealing, a fine of $15 for 
contempt imposed by Judge Liddon in 
the county court. It was pointed out 
that Editor Bryson would almost cer- 
tainly have won if he had appealed. His 
alleged contempt consisted in having 
written that sentences by Judge Liddon, 
which were matters of public record, had 
been too light and had not deterred 
criminals in their nefarious pursuits. 

Editor Bryson did not take steps to 
oppose the fine because the amount was 
small. He thereby allowed Judge. Liddon 
to set up a precedent against comment 
upon duly recorded sentences, and that 
precedent may sooner or later react upon 
every aggressive daily or periodical pub- 
lication in Florida. Apparently, the As- 
sociated Florida Dailies and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
left editor Bryson strictly to his own 
devices and his own financial resources. 
It is not reported that any person con- 
nected with the Florida State Editorial 
Association, or with the A. N. P. A., 
officially or unofficially asked the editor 
to appeal, or that help was promised 
him if he would go to a higher court. 
Wherefore I am constrained to ask: 

What have the state editorial associa- 
tions and the A. N. P. A. ever done 
to protect themselves in the future by 
going to the front with money and at- 
torneys for the aid of a financially weak 
brother who may be in legal distress 
at the present? 

From what can be learned the A. N. 
P. A. has never conceived the idea that 
it should have a legal information de- 
partment, well supplied with money and 
talent, which would go to the rescue 
not only of members, but of non-mem- 
bers, who were threatened with judicial 
or bureaucratic injustices which, if not 
vigorously opposed, might set dangerous 
precedents against the liberty of the press. 

I believe that it would be a progressive 
step for. the A. N. P. A. to establish 
a central legal office. To that office 
should be sent copies of all official docu- 
ments, and whatever unofficial state- 
ments that may be worth while, bear- 
ing upon actions for criminal or civil 
libel or contempt of court. Documents 
and unofficial statements bearing upon 
rulings against a newspaper or editor 
by the Postoffice Department also should 
be forwarded. The material thus fur- 
nished should receive immediate atten- 
tion from skilled counsel, whether or 
not the publication involved be a member 
of the A. N. P. A. 

Bear in mind that a court decision 
or ruling, or a Postoffice Department 
ruling, against a struggling non-member 
in a town scarcely on the map, may 
be cited in the future to confound a 
millionaire daily in a large city, or to 
send ‘to jail the publisher, editor and 
a flock of reporters connected with a 
millionaire paper. 

That Postoffice Department rulings 
are country-wide in their scope, and that 
the rulings and decisions of the United 
States District courts, and, in some in- 
stances of the state courts, may be ac- 
cepted as standards for the entire country 
and its possessions overseas, is a fact that 
seems to have been neglected by the A. 
NP eA; 

Without wishing to be presumptuous, 
here are a few suggestions for the pro- 
tection of publishers and writers through 
the instrumentality of the A. N. P. A. 

In addition to a law department in the 
New York office the A. N. P. A. should 
have an active representative in the form 


of a member, and counsel specializing in 
libel law, rulings for contempt, etc., in 
regional centers such as Boston, Buftalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Denver, 
Omaha, Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. That: list is purely tentative, 
and could be increased or decreased. 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines 
should have regional representatives and 
counsel. 

Every newspaper and periodical under 
the American flag should tell its troubles 
to the principal law office of the A. N. 
P. A., which should be located in New 
York or Washington, when the afflicted 
publisher has time to call for help, and 
has a meritorious defense. That legal 
headquarters might be known as the 
Legal Watch and Ward Division of the 
A. N. P. A., or the like. All the sad 
stories should be mailed to that office, 
which, after examining the documents 
and other evidence, should determine 
whether the A. N. P. A. would be justi- 
fied in taking a hand. If the conclusion 
was that the litigation had a bearing 
upon the principle of a free press, head- 
quarters should refer the matter to the 
regional member and counsel. The 
theory I am roughly outlining is that it 
would be the cheapest and most effective 
way to lend aid if counsel within the 
geographical area of the court were en- 
gaged. In cases of exceptional import- 
ance, additional counsel would be called 
from the sectional area, or from New 
York. 

Contempt proceedings are usually rapid 
fire. The judge may impose fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, immediately, but 
ordinarily he will, if asked, allow op- 
portunity for the object of the court’s 
wrath to obtain counsel and enter de- 
fense to show cause why he should not 
be punished. That is another argument 
for regional suboffices. The attorney 
for the A. N. P. A. would in most cases 
be able to reach the ringside before the 
belligerent, but perhaps groggy, editor 
had been counted out. 

The Watch and Ward Division, or 
Legal Aid Division, of the A. N. P. A. 
might be established in Washington. 
Certainly, the association should have a 
fully equipped and alert bureau in the 
national capital to scrutinize every charge 
against a newspaper or periodical before 
the Post Office Department. In recent 
years this department has displayed an 
inclination to stretch more and more 
its extraordinary and autocratic power 
to bar publications arbitrarily from the 
mails. Frequently the initial move in 
barring is taken by the postmaster of the 
city or town where the publication is 
printed, but on appeal the P. O. D. in 
Washington has the final say, unless 
attorneys for the defeated publisher can 
get the case before an United States 
court for a thorough airing on the facts, 
which is not always easy. If the pub- 
lisher has what the A. N. P. A. attorneys 
believe is a sound defense, but lacks the 
money to carry on, help in the way of 
money and legal talent should be freely 
extended, for a decision against one is a 
decision against all. 

Practice before the Post Office De- 
partment is usually simple because most 
of the complaints have arisen from mis- 
understanding’ or honest mistakes by 
publishers. When matters are explained 
and the publisher promises to avoid the 
error in the future, there’s an end to it. 
But, at intervals the P. O. D. may as- 
sume an extremely dictatorial attitude 
and bar a publication because the depart- 
ment has conceived that it contained 
improper material, or not enough of one 
sort of material and too much of an- 


other. When the department is out to 
“get” a publication the government’s ex- 
perts can dig up a surprisingly large 
number of reasons and precedents for 
depriving it of the mail privilege. 

More than once the P. O. D. has been 
accused of barring a publication as the 
result of direct or indirect political 
animus. When that is suspected the A. 
N. P. A. should be strictly and promptly 
on the job, as a matter of course, but 
examination of complaints will sometimes 
reveal a joker in a ruling. That is, a 
comparatively insignificant row between 
a publisher and the department may 
end in a decision against the party 
originally involved, and in the decision, 
or ruling, will be found a general clause 
which makes the ruling effective against 
all publishers, and may harass them for 
years to come. The tendency of bureau- 
crats to gather into their hands more 
authority than it was intended they 
should have, is familiar to the man on 
the street. Publishers have particularly 
learned the lesson from painful experi- 
ence, not alone with the P. O. D. but 
with municipal, state and national of- 
ficials.. Hence the necessity for keeping 
tab on all P. O. D. proceedings that 
relate to the mail privilege. 

The function of the legal headquarters 
should be to determine whether a legal 
process against a publication touches 
upon the fundamental rights of a free 
press, or whether it is just an every 
day affair in which the publisher has 
brought sorrow upon himself by mistaken 
or violent utterance, or by relieving his 
mind by calling a judge a liar and of 
fering to whip him outside the court- 


SHUMAN PRESENTS CUP FOR 
A. N. A. E. PRIZE 


GOME newspaper advertising man will 

carry home from the Philadelphia 
convention of the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives the above 
sterling silver cup offered by A. L. 
Shuman, vice-president and advertising 
director of the Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
for the best story of a newspaper adver- 
tising success presented by a newspaper 
man at the convention. The award will 
be for permanent possession. 


| 


room. On the one hand would be the! 
tendency of some publishers to take un- 
due advantages of the A. N. P. A, 
service. On the other hand, experienced | 
newspaper men are aware that many| 
libel suits and some contempt orders are) 
thinly disguised attempts by crooked! 
politicians, crooked financiers, or the) 
like, to blackjack or blackmail an editor | 
into quitting a course he has been fol- 
lowing in the public’s interest. 


Still another activity in which the 
A. N. P. A. might engage with credit to| 
itself would be a campaign to pass state 
laws, and possibly a ‘Congressional act, 
extending to reporters the right of privi- 
leged communications. Maryland has 
such a law, and I have an impression that 
several states have the same. Many 
years ago Col. John Morris wrote a news 
story for the Baltimore Sun which led 
to his being called as a witness in a 
criminal trial. When he went on the 
stand the prosecuting attorney demanded 
that he reveal the source of information 
upon which the story was based. Col. 
Morris had pledged his word not to tell! 
from whom he had received the informa- 
tion and declined to break it on the stand. 
Thereupon he was sent to jail for con- 
tempt of court, which was a perfectly 
logical step by the judge, as the law then 
stood. 

Col. Morris was in the calaboose 
several days. As a result the Sun and its 
Maryland contemporaries put over a law 
granting to legitimate reporters the right 
of privileged communication in regard to. 
disclosing the source of information used. 
in a news story. The reporter, the editor 
and the owner are as open to criminal or 
civil libel actions in Maryland as they are 
in other states, but the reporter or editor’ 
is not in danger of being sent to the hoose- 
gow in the middle of the baseball season 
because he will not betray a confidence, 


It may seem a far cry from an annual 
to a daily, but at this very time an annual 
is involved in litigation that may reach 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and result in a decision that, in one way 
or another, may affect freedom of ex- 
pression in every conceivable form o} 
publication in the land. 


E. S. Shumaker, superintendent; Jesse 
E. Martin, attorney and trustee and 
Ethan A. Miles, attorney, have beer 
ordered to appear in the Supreme Court 
of Indiana not later than May 18, and 
show cause why they should not be cited 
for contempt. They are officials of the 
Indiana Anti-Saloon League. The burden 
of the amended complaint filed by At- 
torney General Arthur L. Gilliom, oj 
Indiana, is that statements made by the 
Anti-Saloon League officials for publica- 
tion in the superintendent’s report, were 
“false and contemptuous.” The At 
torney General dwelt upon decisions by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana in liquor 
law violation appeals, to prove that the 
interpretation by the Anti-Saloon League 
officials of those decisions, compared with 
decisions of other courts, was “false and 
contemptuous.” 

How true the Attorney General’s 
charges may be, and how much the indi- 
vidual newspaper owner may think that 
the Anti-Saloon League should be en- 
couraged or curbed, does not matter. On 
the face of the dispatches, the case 1s 
that of a publication in trouble with a 
court because it commented adversely 
upon that court’s duly recorded decisions. 
Perhaps the court has the inherent power 
to punish in this instance by contempt 
proceedings, and perhaps it has not the 
power; or it may hold that the evidence 
does not warrant use of the power, if the 
power exists. 

What is emphasized here is that the 
A. N. P. A. should have a legal depart- 
ment to follow closely every legal action 
against a publisher, when a principle of 
freedom of expression is at stake, even if 
at first sight the action may appear to 
have no bearing upon the conduct of a 
daily newspaper, or most any energetic 
daily in Indiana or another State, fired by 
enthusiasm for a cause, might draw the 
same comparisons alleged to have been 
drawn by the Indiana Anti-Saloon League 
between the decisions of the Indiana 
Supreme Court and those of other 


courts. In fact, many dailies have done 


that very thing. 
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AN ADVERTISING MAN'S PLACE IN BUSINESS 


He Should Not only Influence Consumer Demand, But Also All Other Activities of Firm Engaging Him, 
Says Shaw—Let Vision Range Beyond Office Walls, He Urges 


(Excerpts from an address delivered at 
the semi-annual convention of the Assoct- 
ation of National Advertisers in Chicago 
last week). 


aN advertising department is not con- 
cerned merely with the art of adver- 
tising—but with the use of advertising 
and its effect, not only on influencing 
the demand of the consuming public, but 
also on all the other activities of the busi- 
ness—on the motions of the workman, the 
movements of the salesman and the opera- 
tions of the typist. 

A. C. Robinson, a Pittsburgh bank 
president, puts it this way: 

“The man or men who control adver- 
tising appropriations want sales—nothing 
Ise matters much. Sales—profitable sales 
—are intimately connected with the en- 
tire warp and woof of the business as a 
whole—costs, turnover, mark-up, distribu- 
tion,. credit, loss, manufacturing problems, 
markets, etc., etc. Advertising cannot 
hope to achieve maximum results without 
intimate knowledge of these things. It is 
my opinion that some advertising men 
do not realize this obvious fact.” 

To use advertising so as to influence 
consumption that within his enterprise 
there can be produced and distributed 
a maximum of product with a minimum 
of motion, is not the least of the functions 
of an advertising manager. 

The payroll of the factory can be in- 
fluenced just as effectively, even if less 
apparently, by the advertising manager 
as by the production manager. 

A policy of simplification of styles or 
varieties ordinarily brings about a reduc- 
tion of unit costs very conspicuous in the 
cost sheets of the factory. But with 
products of broad general distribution this 
is largely a result of that influencing of 
consumption toward the simplified line 
that it is within the power of the adver- 
tising manager to bring about. 

Nor is the influence of the treasurer 
on finance any more directly effective than 
that of the advertising manager can be 
made to be. Assume a growing business 
néeding more floor space, further equip- 
ment, larger inventories, more money to 
Carry accounts receivable, and an ad- 
vertising manager alive to the interde- 
pendence of all the activities of the busi- 
ness. When that advertising manager so 
dextrously uses the force of advertising 
at his command that there can be no 
choice of wholesalers and retailers so 
that good credit and prompt discounting 
can be insisted upon, or, that the securities 
of the company can be readily marketed 
and welcomed by the bankers, doesn’t that 
directly affect the financial affairs of the 
enterprise? 

The interdependence and interplay be- 
tween the sales manager and advertising 
manager are, of course, direct and ob- 
vious. 

I have in my mind an advertising man- 
ager who has influenced the entire sales 
set-up of a large business through awak- 
ening pride of the workers in their prod- 
uct. 

He got his idea one day after asking 
a foreman why a certain unit was bet- 
ter than a competing one. That foreman 
told him why in rather picturesque lan- 
guage. 

“What I want you to do, Bill,” said 
the advertising manager, “is to write 
down just what you’ve said to me, leaving 
out only the cuss words. I want to pub- 
lish it in our paper.” 

“IT can’t write articles,” Bill of course 
declared. 

_ “But you can write’ down what you’ve 
Just said, can’t you?” the advertising 
Manager countered, and finally won his 
point. The resulting article was just 
what he wanted. Moreover, it started 
Something, and he obtained similar sales 
articles from other foremen in the plant. 
These articles attracted attention both 


By A. W. SHAW 


President, A. W. 


within and without that organization. 
Later the chief engineer got some of his 
ideas about a leading item down on paper, 
and with slight alteration it made copy 
for what turned out to be a surprisingly 
successful advertisement. 

The president became interested. “Why 
not use these men to sell?” he asked him- 
self. Tests were made. They were suc- 
cessful. And so in that organization to- 
day the purchasing agent, the foundry 
superintendent, the engineer, the machine 
shop superintendent—all take a hand in 
selling, 

My point is that this interesting develop- 
ment, affecting all branches of that busi- 
ness, resulted from the advertising man- 
ager going outside the purely intra-de- 
partmental aspects of his work and build- 
ing a close contact with the other depart- 
ments of the business. Today he sits in 
the policy-forming conferences of that 
company, and that, in my opinion, is as it 
should be. 

For all that I have been talking about 
makes essential for the advertising man- 


Shaw Company 


ager a close and continuing contact with 
the policy-making heads of a business en- 
terprise. 

And, in turn, it demands from the ad- 
vertising manager something more than a 
mere familiarity with the language of 
manufacturing, finance, accounting, trans- 
portation. Understanding must be his of 
the problems of material procurement 
and the handling of labor; of credits and 
collections and terms and discounts and 
their effect upon finance; of accounting 


and routine and how the overhead is 
affected by small shipments or excess 
variety of product. 

To the degree that he intelligently 


uses advertising to make possible lower 
factory costs, less resistance to sales activ- 
ities, fewer losses from had accounts, 
shorter terms, quicker turnover, simpli- 
fication of routine, pride in plant and 
workmanship and service—to that degree 
does he approach a fullness in the per- 
formance of his functions. 

Nor are the concerns of the advertising 
department merely intra-institutional. 


DURHAM (N. C.) SUN FORMALLY OPENS 
HANDSOME NEW PLANT 


BNTERTAINING with an informal re- 

ception the Durham (N. C.) Sun, 
afternoon newspaper, last Friday night 
officially opened its new home.on Main 
street, in the heart of the business district. 
The entire plant was thrown open to 
inspection by the public. 

Dr. J. M. Manning, mayor of Dur- 
ham; Burke Hobgood, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other prom- 
inent Durham citizens were in the re- 
ceiving line. A number of leading news- 
paper publishers and executives of the 
state attended. Refreshments were served 
and souvenirs distributed. The new build- 
ing has an Indiana limestone front, 
trimmed in ornamental cast bronze. It 
is a fireproof structure of steel, tile and 
concrete, covering two lots to a depth of 
117 feet, two stories high, with basement. 
The main offices, advertising department 
and editorial rooms are on the first floor. 
The composing room is also located on 
the first floor. Press and stereotyping 


equipment are located in the basement, 
which extends the full length of the build- 
ing. Space is also provided in the base- 
ment for mailing rooms and paper dis- 
tribution, heating plant and paper storage. 

New furnishings and equipment have 
been installed in the offices and new ma- 
chinery and equipment in the mechanical 
departments, including a new high speed 
press with a capacity of 30,000 papers per 
hour. 

The Durham Sun is the oldest existing 
newspaper in Durham City or county, and 
was founded Feb. 26, 1883. 

The Sun was acquired by the present 
owners in April, 1923. It is now the 
property of the Durham Sun, Inc., Wil- 
liam J. McMurray, New York, president ; 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilson, Fayetteville, vice- 
president, and Charles R. Wilson, Fay- 
etteville, secretary. They are the sole 
owners of the property. 

Albert Grant is general manager and 
John R. Barry, editor. 


The problems of business run in re- 
curring cycles just as business itself does. 
And just as the activities within a busi- 
ness are all interdependent, so are busi- 
nesses dependent each on the other, even 
though one may be in Kalamazoo—the 
other in Adelaide. On Wednesday a steel 
manufacturer from Australia called to dis- 
cuss the trend of business in this country. 
Within an hour a copper producer from 
Chile was in our offices in the same quest. 

These men see the interdependence of 
all business. Their sales policies—their 
very advertising actions—may be affected 
in Chile or Australia by trends they learn 
of in America. 

Nor are all markets equally attractive 
at any one time. The attitude of labor, 
the dearth or plenitude of capital, the 
weather, over or under-production of in- 
dustry or agriculture, the intensity of cur- 
rent political controversy, may vary with 
the geography. All have their day by day 
effect upon the use of advertising. 

Then there are those larger economic 
movements: The accumulation of capi- 
tal; the tendency to simplification of types 
and varieties of product; the general 
trend toward mass production of these 
simplified lines at lower and lower prices; 
the development of specialty production— 
even the custom making—of new types of 
articles or entirely new products to satisfy 
the wants and the whims and the fancies 
of a population growing in affluence. 

I have in mind an instance which I 
hope will illustrate my point. It has to 
do with a great business which now does 
a million and more in volume for every 
thousand dollars available to it when it 
started about a quarter-century ago. You 
see its advertising daily. Most of you 
buy its product, I imagine. 

Now last year this’ business increased 
its prices. The tonnage went off a bit, 
but the sales, in dollars, increased materi- 
ally—the profits, very materially. 

The advertising direction of this busi- 
ness, thinking beyond the art and the skill 
involved in preparing the striking adver- 
tising. we see daily, is now saying, in 
effect, to the management of that busi- 
ness: “The underlying trend indicates 
a day of close margins. Two or three in 
each line will emerge with large volumes 
obtained on extremely thin margins. Our 
business should be one of these dominating 
factors in our line. 

“Therefore we should reverse our posi- 
tion. Instead of building a larger net 
through wider margins on smaller vol- 
umes, our object should be one of cutting 
the margin and seeking the net through 
more of the narrower, margin on a larger 
volume. While this is a most funda- 
mental decision to make, it is in line with 
the underlying trend.” 

_ There is significance in that suggestion 
for any business. 

In these United States, daily the fund 
of capital is increasing. It serves its own- 
ers only as it is used, for idle money pays 
no return. But add initiative to capital 
and there is the power to summon labor, 
machinery and management actively to 
compete in any business of unduly large 
margins of profit. 

An advertising manager watching the 
trend of business sees this and its rela- 
tion to the welfare of the concern of 
which he is a part. One whose vision 
ranges no farther than the walls of his 
department does not. He is out of the 
stream of big things. 


A. P. Has New Foreign News Editor 


Meredith N. Stiles, formerly head of 
the Latin-American department of the 
Associated Press in New York head- 
quarters, has been appointed foreign news 
editor, succeeding H. H. Romer, now 
attached to the A. P. London staff. Ar- 
thur Uhl has been transferred from the 
local news staff to the post of cable editor. 
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KANSAS CITY KANSAN 
PLANS NEW HOME 


Three Story Gothic Building, Ample 
for Immediate Future, Has Pro- 
vision for Two Additional 
Floors 


The Kansas City Kansan established a 
little more than five years ago by the 
Arthur Capper Publications has an- 
nounced a program of development and 
expansion which includes the erection of 
a modern newspaper and publishing plant. 

All plans have been made for the build- 
ing and it is believed it will be completed 
by Noy. 1. 

Publishers and architects who have in- 
spected the plans declare that the new 
Kansan building will be the most efficient 
and thoroughly modern small newspaper 
plant in the middlewest. It is to be a 
fireproof, brick structure of three floors 
and basement. Occupying a corner it will 
have a frontage on one street of 65 feet 
by 150 feet on the other. It will have ex- 
posure from all four sides and will be 
virtually a sunlit building. 

The building is to be Gothic in design, 
somewhat plain, but with sufficient detail 
and ornamentation to be architecturally 
interesting. The main floor will be oc- 
cupied by the public offices, the business 
offices, the advertising and circulation de- 
partments. In the front of the public 
office will be a large plate glass display 
window to be used for displaying the 
products of foreign manufacturing firms 
who are Kansan advertisers. 

To supply the additional height needed 
for the press rooms, this department will 
occupy parts of the basement and of the 
ground level, or mezzanine, floors. In 
the basement, in addition to the press de- 
partment, will be paper storage and other 
storage rooms, an inclined corridor lead- 
ing to the storage department, the boiler 
rooms and the shower baths and lockers 
for the printers. 

Other departments on the ground level 
floor will be the mailing room, an as- 
sembly hall, the newsboys assembly and 
property rooms and the loading docks. 

The editorial and composing rooms, the 
filing and reference departments, the tele- 
graph offices and the stereotyping depart- 
ment will be on the top floor. 

Of paramount importance in the plan- 
ning are those features which will make 
the Kansan building outstanding in hy- 
gienic detail and in the comfort provided 
for the persons in every department. 
Even in the composing room where strong 
lights are necessary there will be sufficient 
sunlight to render artificial light unneces- 
sary except on unusually dark days. The 


‘artificial lighting system is carefully 


planned to avoid cross lighting and 
shadows. 

Ventilation is provided by the heating- 
ventilation plant and by a system of ven- 
tilating fans. The four-side exposure of 
the building with its numerous windows 
and the minimum of obstructing partitions 
will assure reasonable comfort for the 
workers even on hot summer days. A 
vacuum system for cleaning the building, 
the linotype machines and the press ma- 
chinery will be installed. Rest rooms for 
the women will include a lounging room 
and a kitchenette, rooms for the men will 
be equipped with showers. The news- 
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FLOOR PLANS OF KANSAN’S NEW PRODUCTION ROOMS 
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Straight-line production is the architect’s unmistakable intention in planning the third (top) floor of the building. News 
moves without an unnecessary step from the horse-shoe co py-desk to the composing machines and make-up tables, 


the pressroom in the basement. 


Plates are dropped in a gravity lift to 
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Sixty-five feet frontage on one street, 150 feet on another and long wide alleys 
give the building direct natural light from all sides. 


boys’ rooms will be provided with tables 
and kitchen equipment for parties. 

Although the new building will admit 
of expansion to approximately twice the 
amount of business now being carried by 
the Kansan, the construction will be such 
that additional stories may be added as 
the city grows and further building space 
becomes necessary. 


Oakland Times to Build New Home 


The Oakland (Cal.) Times, Hearst 
newspaper now being distributed with 
the San Francisco Examiner, is soon to 
have its own building in Oakland. The 
building has three floors and a mez- 
zanine, giving a floor space of approxi- 
mately 45,000 feet. 


Daily Opens Its Town Hall 


The Town Hall in the new Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News building was for- 
mally opened, May 11, with ceremonies 
arranged by a group of local club women. 
The hall was designed for use of local 
organizations. F. G. Bell, president of 
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All business departments are housed on the main floor, newsboys having a 
special room opening on an alley in rear of the building. 


the News, invited- club representatives 
present to make immediate and continu- 
ous use of the hall. 


Italian Weekly Incorporated 


The Abruzzo Molesi, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Rochester, N. Y., for 
$25,000 and will publish an Italian weekly 
in that city. The publication has been 
circulated from Pueblo, Col., for several 
years, and will be moved to Rochester. 
Vincenzo Massari will . continue as 
editor. 


MacGowan Middletown Herald M. E. 


Horace 
managing editor of the Middletown (N. 
Y.) Daily Herald. .MacGowan | was 
formerly general manager of the Middle- 
town Times Press, and has been active 
in newspaper work in New York City 


and Orange county for more than 30° 


years. Elmer Decker, circulation man- 


ager of the Times Press has been named _ 


assistant 
Herald. 


circulation manager of the- 
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Ample room for future expansion is available in the basement. 


Four times 


the present press equipment could be accommodated immediately and more 
with little inconvenience. 
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A mezzanine floor, opening on the ground level by virtue of sloping streets, 
permits a high-ceiled pressroom and comfortable circulation quarters. 


MacGowan has been made- 
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FIELD MANAGERS RAISE RURAL PRESS STANDARDS 


Press Associations in Fifteen States Employ Full-Time Secretaries to Promote Advertising, Obtain Fa- 
vorable Legislation, and Standardize Prices 


ae telephone rings in the office of 

Ben Read, managing director of the 
Southern California Editorial Associa- 
tion, in Los Angeles. 

“Hello, Read? This is Westland of the 
Upland News. Had some hard luck to- 
day. Linotype 
operator is sick 
and a  floorman 
2o0te hurt, ine. an 
auto smashup. 
Can you send me 


two men _ right 
away?” 
An emergency 


call such as this 
is all part of the 
day’s work for 
Mr. Read. He 
goes to his list 
of applicants for 
employment, his 
stenographer does 
some telephoning, 
and in a few hours two men are on their 
way to Upland. 

The Southern California Editorial As- 
sociation is one of the 15 state press as- 
sociations in the United States employing 
a man as managing director or field sec- 
retary. Other states in which field sec- 
retaries are actively on the job are 
Washington, Colorado, Texas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota and Florida. 

In most of these 15 states, the field sec- 
retary represents all papers, weeklies and 
dailies, and devotes his full time to the 
job, He is an experienced, practical pub- 
lisher, trained in every phase of news- 
paper-making. He is enough of a diplo- 
mat to straighten out tangles of price and 
rate-cutting, he has business ability and 
can show the weekly publisher how to 
watch his costs and keep his books, and 
his experience in journalism has been such 
that he can tell publishers how to get out 
better newspapers. 

It is not too much to say that the field 
manager is the most significant influence 
in country journalism today. Give him 
time enough and he will make a first- 
class business man out of nearly every 
publisher in his association. Give him 
time enough, and he will see to it that 
price cutting on job work, rate cutting in 
advertising, and fictitious circulation 
claims are reduced to the minimum. He 
will (and he has already done so in some 
states) raise the financial and professional 
standards of journalism. 

Take, for instance, the achievements of 
Fred Kennedy in Washington. Kennedy 
on the coast, G. L. Caswell in Iowa, and 
Ole Buck in Nebraska are the Big Three 
among field managers. They have been 
at it longest and their achievements show 
what the field manager can do. All news- 
Papers in the state of Washington are on 
the 12-em basis, nearly all can use 
mats, all charge prices that will bring 
a just profit, all use either the Franklin 
Price List or base their charges on 
a cost finding system, and all act as a 
unit when legislation favorable or un- 
favorable to newspapers is to be fostered 
or defeated. 

Or take the work of Caswell in Iowa. 
Mr. Caswell, when he resigned a few 
weeks ago, was perhaps the oldest of the 
field men in point of service. He began 
his job of promoting co-operation and 
Standardization among the small dailies 
and weeklies of Iowa ten years ago. 
Today his Blue Ribbon List of members 
of the Iowa Press Association enables 
the national advertiser to cover the state 
with one account. And the country pub- 
lishers have learned to stick to their 
rates. Thousands of dollars have been 
added to the revenue of Iowa newspapers 
from political advertising because Mr. 
Caswell has facilitated the placing of this 
advertising by handling all of it through 
his office. The same thing is done with 
teference to state advertising such as that 


Ben Reap 


By NORMAN J. RADDER 


Associate Professor of Journalism, Indiana University 


for fairs, public utilities, Iowa manufac- 
turers, etc.\ 

But a statement of two field managers’ 
achievements does not give an adequate 
picture of the services of the 15 men who 
have adopted this, the newest of special- 
ties in journalism. Here is a summary 
of the most important things that field 
managers are doing to raise the financial 
and professional standards of journalism: 

1. Field managers have succeeded in 
reducing the evils of price-cutting and 
ruinous competition in job work. They 
are endeavoring to standardize prices by 
price lists and cost-finding systems. 
Their theory is that once a man knows 
his costs, he will not cut prices, either 
of job work or advertising. Field man- 
agers are fostering county organizations 
of publishers and printers as a means to 
the end of standard prices. Some of 
these county organizations have been 100 
per cent successful in promoting better 
feeling among publishers and men who 
have not spoken to each other for years 
have become convinced that “the fellow 
across the street isn’t such a bad chap 
after all.” 

County organizations offer one of the 
most promising means for improvement 
in journalism because of the many sub- 
jects of mutual interest that can be 
settled in a small, compact organization. 
It is through these organizations that 
field men can take a long step in the 
direction of substitution co-operation for 
disastrous competition and in fostering a 
fraternal and helpful spirit among pub- 
lishers. In a sense this promotion of 
better human relations is one ,of the 
promising features of the field manager 
idea. 

2. Field managers act as the legisla- 
tive representatives of newspapers. They 
keep a weather eye out for bills designed 
to reduce county or city paid publicity, 
to lower legal rates, or to put restric- 
tions on the press. Friends of the news- 
papers are usually sufficiently numerous 
to defeat such legislation if they are or- 
ganized. The field manager takes care 
of the organization. Furthermore, the 
field manager is constantly active to 
foster laws that will increase the amount 
of paid publicity for official proceedings 
of county and city officials. Thus in 
Michigan at the last session of the legis- 
lature, newspapers succeeded in defeating 
an attempt to reduce the legal rate to 
pre-war figures. Several laws were 
passed that will materially increase the 
revenue of Michigan papers. Among 
these was a law making it mandatory 


for common councils to publish their 
proceedings and another law requiring 
the publication of all election notices. 

Detailed statements showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of cities and 
towns of Kansas must be published quar- 
terly under the state law, Attorney- 
General C, B. Griffith has ruled. The 
ruling was made at the request of O. W. 
Little, field secretary of the Kansas Press 
Association. A statute enacted in 1913 
by the legislature made provision for 
publication of all city financial reports. 

Nebraska newspaper publishers are 
elated over the passage through both 
houses of the legislature and the signing 
by the governor of H. R. No. 213, which 
provides for the publication in each 
Nebraska newspaper of those initiated 
laws and acts of the legislature and pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution 
which are to be submitted to the people, 
together with the publication of argu- 
ments in favor of and opposed to initiated 
measures. 

The new law amends section 2285 of 
the 1922 statutes which provided for 
publication in pamphlet form and direct 
mailing to voters. The passage of the 
bill without opposition is due to the 
temperate but very efficient work of the 
newspaper members of the legislature, 
acting harmoniously with Ole Buck, who 
is the active representative in the lobby 
of the Nebraska Press Association. 

The law as amended provides that the 
secretary of state may distribute the ad- 
vertising through the Nebraska Press 
Association, probably the first recognition 
of its kind ever given. 

In some states field managers have oh- 
tained the co-operation of state officials 
in the compilation of a pamphlet contain- 
ing all laws relating to mewspapers. 
When this was done, old laws relating 
to legal advertising were discovered 
which in some instances have added 
thousands of dollars to newspaper rev- 
enue, 

3. Not only does the field manager 
represent the newspapers of the state be- 
fore the legislature, but he also repre- 
sents them before public utilities, man- 
ufacturers, fair officials, etc. In other 
words, he goes after state advertising. 
It is with state advertising rather than 
national advertising that field managers 
have been most successful. Field man- 
agers attend the state conventions of 
utilities. They talk state advertising, 
they quote rates, and prove circulation 
statements. So successful have some of 
the field managers been that in one state 


NEW HOME FOR GEORGIA JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


ONSTRUCTION of the above build- 
ing on the campus of the University 

of Georgia to house the Henry W. Brady 
School of Journalism and the School of 
Commerce starts in June. The building 
is to be erected at a cost of $200,000, and 
is being paid for with funds subscribed to 
the million dollar War Memorial Fund, 
which was successfully brought to a close 


Armistice Day, November 11, 1291. 

The new home of the School of Journal- 
ism will allow additional space for lec- 
ture rooms, offices, library and reading 
rooms. The building is being so con- 
structed as to accommodate printing 
equipment which the faculty of the School 
plans to install for the benefit of those 
who wish industrial journalistic training. 


the field manager is always called upon 
for advice when public utilities prepare 
their budgets. 

The whole question of intra-state ad- 
vertising opens up a vast field of use- 
fulness for a field manager. Innumerable 
organiza tions, 
some of them 
worthy, are con- 
stantly being 
started to pro- 
mote various 
causes. Just now 
many states are 
advertising to 
counteract Flori- 
da’s attractive 
publicity. Too 
often billboard 
companies get the 
cash and news- 
papers are ex- 
pected to donate G. 
publicity. In such 
states as Iowa and Nebraska where 
Caswell and Buck have been on the job 
for eight or ten years, it is generally 
understood that such a policy won’t work. 
The newspapers are organized and they 
refer such questions to their field secre- 
tary. He sees to it that paid advertising 
is placed where it will do the most good, 
that is, in the newspapers. 

4, Field managers act as a clearing 
house for the exchange of equipment. 
Every field manager visits every news- 
paper plant in his state at least once a 
year and in most cases, several times a 
year. If one publisher has a press or 
a folder for sale, the field managers know 
who can use this equipment to best ad- 
vantage. In those states that have field 
managers it is not necessary to send old 
equipment half way across the continent 
to the buyer. 

Field managers aid publishers in solv- 
ing the problem of competent help. The 
office of the field manager is the head- 
quarters of the country publisher when 
he visits the city. Some field managers 
have been successful in functioning as a 
collection agency. .When J. S. Hubbard, 
field secretary of the Missouri Press 
Association, calls up an advertiser’ who 
has refused to pay an account, and tells 
him that the Missouri Press Association 
will take steps to collect if he does not 
pay, nine times out of ten the advertiser 
will change his mind and decide that he 
had better pay up. 

Not only does: the field manager aid 
in the collection of bad accounts, but he 
sees to it that there will be fewer bad 
accounts on the publisher’s books. Vir- 
tually every field manager issues a bulle- 
tin at regular intervals. He is in close 
touch with the Better Business Bureaus 
in his state and when some particular 
type of fraud is being practiced, he im- 
mediately runs a notice in his bulletin. 
He sends out warnings regarding ille- 
gitimate advertising agencies and fake 
clipping bureaus. Mr. Caswell printed 
this notice in a recent issue of his bulle- 
tin: 

“We recently sent out warning to our 
members about a radio outfit in New 
York that wanted to advertise mail order 


L. CaswELu 


sets. Our letters addressed to this outfit 
have been returned marked ‘fictitious 
address.’ 


“In Chicago we made three attempts 
to call at the office of a supposed church 
publication which sent out orders for big 
space to a number of papers. The office 
was. not in very pretentious surroundings 
and was locked each time we called. Our 
advice on this outfit is to get the cash 
with the order.” 

Here is another illustration of how 
the field manager helps. This is taken 
from Ben Read’s California Bulletin: 

“One of our members ran advertise- 
ment for a Los Angeles agency on July 
3. On August 30 he received a check 
but 25 per cent commission had been 

(Continued on page 53) 
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TEXAN WINS $12,500 
LIBEL DAMAGES 


Asked $92,350 in Action Growing Out 
of Hoof and Mouth Disease Story 
Printed in Houston Chronicle 


—Both Sides Appeal 


Judgment in the sum of $12,500 has 
been awarded John T. Martin in his suit 
against the Houston Chronicle Publish- 
ing Company. Martin had sued for 
$92,350. Both plaintiff and defendant 
asked for new trial. 

The suit, alleging libel in a_ story 
printed Sept. 27, 1924, was tried in the 
73rd_ district court at San Antonio, 
where Martin resides. The petitioner 
claimed to have been damaged by an 
article which said it was believed an 
infection of hoof and mouth disease 
originated in a shipment of cattle im- 
ported to Martin’s ranch. The same 
story, as quoted, however, said the 
source of the infection “has not been 
definitely established.” 

W. P. Hobby, president of the Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch, and C. J. Lilley, 
editor of the Press, as well as M. E. 
Foster, publisher of the Chronicle, and 
others went to San Antonio for the 
trial. 


PUBLISHERS GOING TO CANADA 


Huckle Organizing Tour to Jasper 
National Park Next Month 


T. O. Huckle, business manager of the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Ypsilantian 
Press, was busily engaged at the Inland 
Daily Press Association meeting, adding 
to the forty or more members and their 
families that are planning to take the 
association’s trip from Illinois and 
Michigan to Jasper National Park June 
5 to June 17. A large delegation of 
Michigan will also participate in the 
tour. His pockets bulged with colored 
literature and he talked enthusiastically 
of the good time planned and the interest 
shown by members in the trip to the 
Canadian Rockies. 

The tentative itinerary follows: 
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Huber, Inc., Move Chicago Office 


The Chicago office of J. M. Huber, 
Inc., printings inks, is now located at 
450 West Superior street. The Chicago 
branch continues under the local man- 
agement of John E. Costello and West- 
ern district management of Roger S. 
Gallup. 


Advocating New Texas Libel Law 


Dan Moody, attorney general of Texas 
and Democratic candidate for governor, 
has announced a plank in his platform 
favoring an amendment to the state libel 
law making the truth an absolute de- 
fense. 


Alabama Press Meeting, June 2-4 


The annual meeting of the Alabama 
Press Association will be held in Auburn, 
Ala., June 2-4, at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Fargo Store Uses 17 Pages 


The Fargo (N. D.) Forum on May 12 
carried 17 full pages for the Herbst de- 
partment store of Fargo in connection 
with its formal opening. 
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Suit Against Chandler Dismissed 


Suit of C. C. Julian, Los Angeles oil 
promoter and stock broker, against Harry 
Chandler, owner of the Los Angeles 
Times, and others for $250,000 damages 
has been thrown out of court, a de- 
murrer of the defendants being sustained 
by Superior Judge Doran. The court 
held that the ‘complaint in the case 
was ambiguous and unintelligible. Julian 
was given 15 days in which to amend 
his complaint. He charged that Chand- 
ler and his employes conspired with Cor- 
poration Commissioner Daugherty to 
ruin his mining company. 


N. Y. SUN WINS $110,000 
LIBEL ACTION 


Mrs. Anne McCoy Campbell, Christian 


Science Practitioner, Has Four 


More Suits Pending Against 
New York Dailies 


First of a series of five libel suits 
brought by Mrs. Anne McCoy Campbell, 
Christian Science practitioner, against 
that many New York newspapers, ended 
in favor of the defendant when a jury in 
Justice Phoenix Ingraham’s division of 
the New York supreme court rendered a 
verdict, clearing the New York Sun on 
May 17. The case was tried May 13 and 
14 and a sealed verdict opened Monday. 
MacDonald DeWitt, of the firm of De- 
Witt & Van Aken, represented the Sun. 

Mrs. Campbell was seeking to recover 
$110,000 damages alleged to have been 
sustained on account of a story published 
in the Sun, March 30, 1922. Suits on 
account of similar publication are pend- 
ing against the New York Times, New 
York World, New York Tribune and 
New York Evening Post. 

The story objected co stated that Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Nichols, a wealthy patient 
of the Christian Science practitioner, had 
brought suit against Mrs. Campbell and 
Allen A. Canton for $16,000. The Sun’s 
story was largely a re-write of an inter- 
view Mrs. Campbell had given to a 
Times’ reporter, explaining her side of 
the controversy between her and Mrs. 
Nichols as shown by a complaint which 
Mrs. Nichols had jusi filed against Mrs. 
Campbell in supreme court. 

Mr. DeWitt’s successful defense of the 
Sun was based on the following theory: 

Assuming that a newspaper does not 
have the right to publish a fair report of 
the contents of a complaint or answer 
merely served and filed in the county 
clerk’s office, nevertheless, when the 
plaintiff in a resulting libel action has 
herself made a statement for publication 
concerning the suit, a newspaper has a 
right to publish a fair report of the 
plaintiff’s statements and her comments 
on the contents of the pleading. 

The question of fact involved in the 
case was whether or not a reporter of 
the Times had interviewed Mrs. Camp- 
bell for publication. 

The Times reporter testified at the 
trial that he went to see the plaintiff to 
get her side of the Nichols case. He 
talked with her a half an hour, he said, 
and she understood that what she told 
him was for publication. 

Mrs. Campbell took the stand and 
testified she had begged the reporter not 
to publish what she had told him. This 
statement was contradicted by the news- 
paper man. 

Testimony showed that Mrs. Nichols 
on Jan. 16, 1924 dropped her suit against 
Mrs. Campbell, after a full investigation 
in which she became convinced that Mrs. 
Campbell, although president of a com- 
pany formed by Canton, did not get any 
of the $16,000 which Mrs. Nichols had 
turned over for stock. 

Judge Ingraham charged the jury that 
if they found from the evidence that the 
plaintiff had made a statement of her 
side of the case in the fraud suit to the 
Times reporter for publication and that 
the Sun’s story was a fair and true re- 
port of the statement, with fair comments 
thereon, then the article was privileged 
and they should find a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 

It took the jury less than 30 minutes to 
reach a verdict. 


HITHERTO UNTOLD PULITZER 
STORY IS REVEALED 


H S. POLLARD, editor of the 
* New York Evening World, 
revealed a hitherto untold story of 
the passing of the famous Joseph 
Pulitzer, founder of the World, at 
a recent gathering of members of 
that newspaper’s staff. 

Joseph Pulitzer was passionately 
devoted to the World’s editorial 
page, Pollard recalled. When the 
great editor lay in his casket, one 
of his sons stepped forward, took 
a copy of the day’s World, and 
folding it so that the editorial 
page was outside, slipped it under 
his father’s clasped hands. The 
coffin was then sealed, and the 
paper he loved went with Joseph 
Pulitzer on his last long journey. 

Pollard said afterwards the son 
who performed this act was Ralph 
Pulitzer, present World editor. 


MALICIOUS PRINTING OF 
TRUTH IS LIBEL 


So Oklahoma Supreme Court Holds in 
Deciding Second Rehearing of Ac- 


tion Involving Two Okeene 
Editors 


Although allegations in a newspaper 
story may be legal, the publication may 
be libellous per se if it tends to degrade 
the person accused, the Oklahoma su- 
preme court has held, passing for the 
third time on a case growing out of an 
exchange of comment between two 
Okeene, Okla., editors. 

Andrew C. Martz, editor of the Record, 
made an allusion, intimating a lack of 
patriotism on the part of T. J. Lewis, 
editor of the Leader. Lewis retorted 
with a statement that Martz had evaded 
service in the World War until com- 
pelled by the draft to serve, that he had 
married to dodge service and that his 
membership in the American Legion was 
for business purposes. 

Martz brought suit alleging libel. The 
editor of the Leader offered the defense 
that it would have been quite legal for 
Martz to await the draft, or to marry 
and that therefore there was nothing 
libellous in the article. 

Twice, the supreme court reviewing 
the case, held that the article was not 
libellous per se. Now on the second 
rehearing it held that the Leader article 
was a studied effort to hold Martz up 
to ridicule and contempt and therefore 
libellous per se. Nominal damages 
awarded Martz in the lower court were 
afirmed. 


NEW BUILDING IN RACINE 


Times-Call Starts First Unit of Five- 
Story Structure 


A building and expansion program 
that will provide the Racine Times-Call 


with a $50,000 addition to its present ’ 


plant, a new 48-page Goss press and 
other equipment was announced last 
week. 

The new addition will be the first 
unit of a five-story structure. Excava- 
tion will begin immediately in order 
that the addition may be available for 
use by Sept. 15. A three-unit, under- 
feed 48-page Goss press will be installed 
in October. 

New stereotyping machinery also will 
be installed. 


Hearst Daily Starts House Organ 


The Chicago Herald & Examiner has 
started a house organ, so far known as 
“opp” The house organ, pamphlet size, 
runs 8 pages, the back page containing 
pictures. C. L. Perkins is managing edi- 
tor. George E. Pelles, George R. Rogers 
and Lucille V. Kosinske are associate edi- 
tors and there is a correspondent for 
each of the 15 departments. 


COLGATE & CO. SUED 
FOR “FLIPPANT” AD 


} 


Niece of Gen. Burnside Seeks to Re-| 
strain Firm from Using Uncle’s Pic- | 
ture and Asks $150,000 Damages 
in Court Action 


Miss Ella C. Patterson, of Milwaukee,| 
who says she is the only surviving re-| 
lative of Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, Civil! 
War commander, has brought suit in New 
York supreme court against Colgate & 
Co., seeking to restrain the firm from us- 
ing her famous uncle’s picture as “a sort 
of springboard from which to jocosely and 
humorously” launch a sales argument in 
its advertisements for shaving cream. The 
plaintiff also asks $150,000 damages for 
the ‘malicious and unauthorized” use of 
the photograph. 

A hearing was held May-20. Counsel 
for the plaintiff requested a trial before 
a jury. 

Miss Patterson alleges that as a result, 
ot the advertisement appearing in maga- 
zines that circulate in her home town, 
many persons have spoken to and of her 
as one who has sold permission to Col-. 
gate & Co., to make use of Gen. Burn- 
side’s picture. | 

The complaint filed by Miss Patterson 
makes specific objection to the manner in. 
which the whiskers of General Burnside 
are brought to the attention of the public. 
This is done in an advertisement which 
appeared in leading magazines under the 
heading: ‘When Burnsides Were in 
Bloom.” The printed matter with the ad- 
vertisement, which carries a picture of 
the general in all his facial glory, does not 
neglect to mention the glory that was his 
on the battlefield, but Miss Patterson al- 
leges it dwarfs her uncle’s war record at 
the expense of his tonsorial peculiarities. 


BARS “SENSATIONAL” 
FROM NEWS STORIES 


Swope, Executive Editor of New York 
World, Tells Reporters World Is 
Open to Misunderstanding, Declar- 
ing It Is Best Avoided 


Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edit- 
or of the New York World, this week 
advised World reporters to avoid using 
the word “sensational” in their news 
stories. 

A notice posted on the newspaper's 
bulletin board, signed by Mr. Swope, 
read as follows: 

“The word ‘sensational’ has been used 
occasionally in the World. That is a 
word so open to misunderstanding that 
it is best avoided. 

“T certainly do not like it in the World, 
and least of all do I like it used to char- 
acterize material in the World.” 


KANSANS ELECT HARRISON 


Beloit Gazette Editor New President of 
State Editorial Association 


Jack Harrison, editor of the Beloit 
(Kan.) Gazette, was elected president 
of the Kansas Editorial Association at 
the 34th annual meeting in Topeka last 
week. Will T. Beck of the Holton Re- 
corder, brother of Edward Beck, manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Tribune, was 
named vice-president, and W. E. Black- 
burn, editor of the Herington Sun, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, 

Members of the executive board in- 
clude: First district, T. A. McNeal, Kan- 
sas Farmer, Topeka; second district, W.) 
C. Simons, Lawrence Journal-World; 
third, Arthur S. McNay, Galena Daily: 
Republican; fourth, H. C. Sticher, Osage) 
City Press; fifth, Anna Carlson, Man- 
hattan Daily Mercury; sixth, ‘Rovert 
Good, Cawker City Ledger; seventh, 
Leslie E. Wallace, Larned Tiller and) 
Toiler; eighth, J. Byron Caine, Belle 
Plaine News. 
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LIBEL SUITS BREED BEST IN TITTLE-TATTLE 
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Litigation Hovers Over Reporters Covering Clearing Houses of Charges—Few Actions Go Further 
Than Threat Stage in Real Crusades on Public Service 


EWSPAPER crusades, when real 

sparks fly, are less dangerous than 
the reporting of trivial routine news, as 
far as libel is concerned. Libel suits, in 
fact, breed best in the tittle-tattle of 
police courts. 

In conducting a crusade or an attack 
on a reprobate public official, a newspaper 
/acts carefully—slowly. The most trusted 
man on the staff is assigned to the story. 
He works in painstaking fashion, always 
with the thought in mind that “this may 
some day come up in court.” For every 
fact he clicks out on his typewriter, he has 
reams of evidence in his desk drawer. 

The poorly paid police reporters, on 
the other hand, walk like babes through 
gloomy libel woods. Desk sergeants at 
police stations, detectives, prosecuting at- 
torneys—these people are the wholesale 
dealers in tittle-tattle and libel dyna- 
mite. They want to make good their ar- 
rests, to get personal publicity, win their 
cases, prove their charges. 

To assert gravely that “the police say,” 
“detectives allege,” “it is reported at po- 
lice headquarters,” or “according to the 
district attorney” doesn’t help a news- 
paper one whit in any resultant libel 
litigation. This cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. 

Police reporters hear a lot they can- 
not write, and extreme care must ride the 
carriage of their typewriters or stand 
with them in telephone booths to watch 
over what little information they do give 
out, unless it is their aim to damage 
reputations by repeating false charges 
and claims. 

As authority for the assertion that 
most libel litigation grows out of the 
reporting. of police station tittle-tattle is 
the word of George Norris, New York 
attorney, who with Alfred A. Cook, dean 
jof New York libel lawyers, has for 
many years represented the New York 
Times in court, and also a survey made 
by Eprror & PustisHer of a large 
number of libel cases. 

“Most libel troubles originate with the 
reporting of court proceedings or pro- 
ceedings leading up to trial when news- 
paper privilege has not become absolute,” 
Mr. Norris said. “There is a tendency 
among newspaper men to take what dis- 
trict attorneys, detectives, or police offi- 
cials say as court matter and therefore 
privileged, when as a matter of fact their 
statements are sometimes the merest 
back-yard gossip, loaded with libel dyna- 
mite. 

“Police stations, detective bureaus, and 
the offices of prosecuting attorneys are 
clearing houses of charges, which may or 
may not be proved. Just because I go to 
a police station and complain that John 
Smith is a liar and a thief and he stole 
my cat, my charges are not privileged. 
Newspapers aren’t safe in printing such 
Charges, but they do print them. 

“Police court proceedings are in no 
Way privileged. They are analogous to 
the filing of a complaint; and pleadings 
do not become privileged until court ac- 
‘ton is taken on them. Any carelessness 
(@ reports from police courts stir up a 
ane kettle of fish.” 

Fearful of missing a good story report- 
rs frequently become very courageous 
ind defy the lightning of libel law. The 
letective who has made an arrest throws 
out his chest and rids himself of a load 
of buncombe assertions. The police ser- 
geant knows “what the boys like’ and 
feeds it to them without any basis of 
tuth. The district attorney sincerely be- 
lleves he has a perfect case against an 
leged criminal, makes public some dam- 
iging charges, and the indictment he has 
tained is later dismissed. Newspapers, 
n other words, are making themselves 
ms courts for crime and are muffing the 
ob. 

Every newspaper man knows this is 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Just look into libel suit records in your local courthouse. 

How many of them were brought as a result of real crusades on public 
service. The stories behind these jury verdicts, representing handsome defense 
counsel fees, m addition to judgments to plaintiffs, are in the majority of cases the 
merest tittle-tattle. Newspapers are making themselves trial courts for petty crimes 


and are mufting the job. 


From “clearing houses of unproved charges, 
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unprotected by any privilege, come 


the police station stories published in newspapers, George Norris, attorney for the 
New York Times, points out in this the tenth article obtained by Epiror & PUBLISHER, 


stripping the libel law of legal verbiage. 


From other sources Eprror & PuBLISHER obtained records of suits, which sub- 


stantiate the lawyer’s assertion. 


true, but the recital of a few actual cases 
may prove more impressive and educa- 
tional than mere assertionism. 

A 19-year-old girl, for instance, was 
arrested one March afternoon in New 
York and locked up at the Third Branch 
Detective Bureau. The charge on the 
blotter was “burglary.” The blotter en- 
try further accused her of “acting in con- 
cert with two others, not arrested, with 
entering the apartment of complainant 
by means of false keys and stealing there- 
from two suits of gent’s clothing valued 
at $60.” 

Detectives who made the arrest had 
left the bureau when a New York dis- 
trict reporter started to get facts for a 
story to telephone into his office. Per- 
haps he hadn’t handed in a yarn for a 
few days and didn’t realize that silence is 
sometimes more valuable than a column 
of libellous type. He talked to a ser- 
geant on desk duty. The sergeant told 
him that the girl had acted as a lookout 
for burglars. 

“Yeah,” yawned the sergeant, “she was 
tired workin’ in a factory and thought 
that burglary would be an easier way 
of gettin’ money. Confessed to a lot of 
burglaries, she did.” 

Fine food for re-write imagination! 

And this was the headline of the story 
as it appeared in the newspaper next day: 

“Girl Burglar Confesses Many Burg- 
laries Uptown—Miss 519) 
Is Locked Up After Recounting How 
She Kept Watch While Two Men Com- 
rades Looted Flats—It Was Her Role, 
Too, To Pawn Goods.’ 

What public service did this story per- 
form? As it was written, the 19-year- 
old girl had been proved guilty by her 
own confession of many burglaries before 
her trial on one charge. 

And in the actual trial in magistrate’s 
court the girl was discharged, the: only 
evidence against her being that she had 
pawned some stolen goods, which she 
proved to the satisfaction of the court, 
she had done innocently, not knowing 
they were stolen. Detectives who made 
the arrest said afterwards that the ser- 
geant had been mistaken in stating the 
girl had acted as a lookout or had con- 
fessed to any wrongdoing. 

The girl’s father asked for a correc- 
tion, which was printed, and then brought 
suit for $50,000 damages. The case was 
settled for $550. 

Here is another headline that caused 
a two-way laugh: 

“Girls With Moles Better Dodge Rye 
—Man With Gun Up There Is Searching 
Their Backs To Find The Culprit Who 
Stole His Apples.” 

This heading and the story under it 
cost the paper $257.15. The inferred 
“man with the gun” had asked for $50,- 
000 in a subsequent libel action. 

The story concerned a mysterious well 
dressed stranger, who on the road be- 
tween Port Chester, N. Y. and Rye, N. 
Y., was posing as a detective and was stop- 
ping girls, removing some of their cloth- 
ing, pretending he was looking for moles 
or marks of that kind. He told the girls 
he wished to arrest a woman bearing 


marks of this description for stealing 
apples. 

“Detectives,” the story said, after the 
re-write man’s imagination had run dry, 
“arrested John R. Smith (this is a fic- 
titious name). Two girls made com- 
plaints against him He was held 
in $500 bail for trial by jury next Thurs- 
day.” 

The newspaper omitted to mention the 
charge on which Smith was held. Then 
came the notorious nigger in the libel 
wood pile—this paragraph: 

“According to the Porchester police 
he (John R. Smith) was positively iden- 
tified by half a dozen girls there as the 
man who had accosted them within two 
weeks.” 

Not content with reporting tittle-tattle, 
the newspaper had opened up a trial court 
of its own and was publishing evidence 
against a man arrested by two detectives. 

At the actual trial, the two girls who 
had made complaints, failed to identify 
Smith positively and Smith went on the 
stand and made a broad and _ positive 
denial covering his movements at night, 
during the several days he had been living 
in Port Chester. He was corroborated by 
a friend and by members of the friend’s 
family with whom he had been living. 
The jury acquitted him. 

Another tittle-tattle case concerned a 
woman drug addict arrested in New York 
and sentenced to the workhouse. She 
gave the name of an old stage favorite 
and a newspaper built up a story from its 
morgue under the heading: 

“Old Casino Beawty Now a Drug Ad- 
dict Is in Workhouse.” 

It appeared that no attempt at all was 
made to check up and find out whether or 
not the drug addict and the former stage 
favorite were one and the same person. 
The stage favorite became plaintiff in a 
libel action for $50,000: damages against 
the, newspaper. She alleged among other 
things that the newspaper story was 
“maliciously, wantonly, carelessly and 
recklessly composed.” 

It was the second time the newspaper 
had tonfused: the real stage favorite with 
another woman who was posing under her 
name. The first time the daily had her 
taken a derelict to Bellevue hospital, and 
had later published’ a correction. The 
litigation which followed the second of- 
fense resulted in a judgement of $10,000 
against the newspaper sustained in ap- 
peal. 

So much for tittle-tattle and drivel, in 
the news. A newspaper can attack and 
hit hard and get away with it in the name 
of public service. Without picking up 
gossip at any clearing house of charges 
a newspaper can turn detective itself, do 
its own investigating, and make its own 
charges under virtual privilege, when dis- 
cussing affairs of a candidate for public 
office or fighting any worthy public 
issue. To save its neck the newspaper 
must be certain of one thing—the truth. 

Under this virtual privilege, the New 
York World in 1917 attacked John F, 
Hylan while he was running for Mayor 
of New York. “Who is John F. Hy- 
lan?”, asked the World, in a series of 


articles handled by William Preston 
3eazell, now assistant managing editor, 
and proceeded to tell readers the results 
of investigations made by members of its 
staff. Many serious charges were hurled 
at the candidate in printed word and by 
cartoon. On the same days that the 
charges were published, the World was at 
great pains, however, to give Hylan an 
opportunity to state his side of the case 
in its columns. 

A week before election day, Hylan 
filed two libel suits, representing 10 dif- 
ferent actions, for a total of $525,000 
damages, against the World. 

On June 3, 1918, 17 months later, all 
actions were discontinued. The plaintiff 
was ordered to pay costs and an extra 
allowance of $2,000 was given to the 
World to defray expenses incurred in 
praparing its defense. In his order forc- 
ing Hylan to pay the World $2,000, Jus- 
tice Cropsey referred to the original 
charges as “most serious in character.” 
He further stated that an official whose 
character had been so assailed “should be 
prepared to meet the charges in much 
less time” than the 17 months that had 
elapsed. 

Hylan gave as_ his reason for discon- 
tinuing the suits “the great pressure of 
public business upon me at this time.” 
To this the World retorted editorially : 

“The World also has more pressing 
business, but except in one case, none to 
which it would have given attention more 
cheerfully: it is first of all anxious to 
be true and just, and it never knowingly 
libels anybody. Appreciating keenly the 
possibility of error and the fact that 
hasty judgments may be misjudgments, it 
is always prompt on proof of its in- 
accuracy to acknowledge mistakes and 
correct wrong. ‘If any wrong was done 
John F. Hylan during the recent cam- 
paign, he has presented no evidence of it, 
and so far as his libel suits are concerned, 
the World was ready to meet him before 
an American Jury. 

“In public seryice, the World is not to 
be intimidated by threats, or terrorized 
by actual assault, as was shown, we think, 
when Theodore Roosevelt, then President 
of the United States, attempted to muzzle 
it, because it had exposed and criticized 
his operations at Panama. Mayor Hy- 
lan’s official duty, now pleaded in explan- 
ation of the abandonment of an action 
never to go to trial, is no more impera- 
tive than the World’s journalistic duty, 
which is unceasing.” 

MacDonald DeWitt, attorney for the 
New York Daily News, contributes a libel 
dow t-list in the 11th article of this series 
to appear next week. 


Talman Resigns State Post 


John Talman of St. Paul, for 18 years 
hewspaper librarian of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, has resigned and will 
make his home with his daughter, Mrs. 
Herbert R. Dewart, of Portland, Ore. 
He served in various capacities on the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, Al- 
bany Argus, St, Paul Pioneer Press, of 
which he was managing editor, Min- 
neapolis Journal, St. Paul Globe and St. 
Paul Dispatch. For more than 30 years 
he was contributor and correspondent 
of The Journalist and its successor, 
Epitor & PuBLIsHeER. 


New Ontario Paper Firm Organized 


Organization of the Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., of 
Toronto and Kapuskasing, Ont., was 
completed late last week. F. J. S. Ensen- 
becker was elected president ; J. H. Black, 
vice-president and general manager ; 
Ernest Mahler, secretary, and Jae 
Kimberly, treasurer. In addition the 
following directors were elected: Adolph 
S. Ochs, Julius Ochs Adler, and Arthur 
Hays Sulzburger. 
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*Post ; 543,852 522,273 21,579 Gain Ne ene 80 1.478.218 200°392 Gai 
*wAmerican .....- 1,253,196 i L535 404 99,792 Gain Totals ....... 5,129,882 4,358,080 771,802 Gain * sue bee ae ates Ts 8806 z 32 1 6, 7 Gai | 
SJoniaal 2. 5.0hcc "407,331 407,601 270 Loss POSE eae se 68, eens 186,788 aa 
ee 5 sodas OR ePERE Tepeccuene CINCINNATI Cee a 3,045,182 2,550,240 494,942 Gail 
oi 2) ee ee es ei ; ; 1926 1925 
HP Ost «fe dee 954,000 781,800 172,200 Gain 
PHILADELPHIA *Times Star...... 1,434,600 1,315,200 119,400 Gain RICHMOND 
Enquirer ace 1,190,700 1,128,900 61,800 Gain 
, AAAS Anan Teneo eal Pribune sa sateen 261,000 269,700 8,700 Loss 1926 1925 
AE ea pa cee , ae *News-Leader ... 1,095,248 1,147,776 52,528 Los 
Record 6000.02. £750,900 752,100 1,200 Loss Totals . 3,840,300 «3,495,600 344,700 Gain ‘TimesDispatch... 871,416 842,590 28,826 Gai 
ORCL Tevste. sls) onetate 448, 1263, 85,6 Jai 
a! Teer -..- 1,437,378 area ated 45,338 Gain NEW ORLEANS Totals meee 1,966,664 1,990,366 23,702 Los 
or i EF. sete, a) is oe loele bie OOU,SUVY — an ew ew eee 
*Dalletine |: .. soe 1,998,900 1,873,200 125,700 Gain , 1926 1925 
Times Picay...... 1,713,469 1,548,359 165,110 Gain 
Riotalsy cee 7,546,630 7,921,626 374,996 Loss Fens, 28). Sage ee 1,031,546 1,035,396 3,850 Loss DAYTON 
North American combined with Ledger May 18, 1925. States. cays. cee 895,084 824,917 70,167 Gain 
Trib tte seaaaaeeee 711,573 435,605 275,968 Gain 1926 1925 
DETROIT es Newsn biswecmens 1,565,452 1,550,262 15,190 Gai 
Totals: 4.G4er- 4,351,672 3,844,277 507,395 Gain *Herald .......- 965,608 914,592 51,016 Gai’ 
1926 1925 MIRND OL Journal! chess 663,950 694,414 30, 464 Los 
Nenna eset" oO eee ot tgeeg Bion cae i SLs Totals.) 00.4.0 3,195,010 3,159,268 35,742 Gai 
11m Ss Sisvaleis share oleae »oU4, t > Suse 4 xal 1926 1925 
Free Press....... 1,554,056 1,499,414 54,642 Gain TPTADUME:, , oie. soeeveee aon ees 1,330,028 134,297 Gain HOUSTON 
Fi S E a 5 - Otpnal omer 1,495,235 1,319,791 175,444 Gai 
Totals ve -aace 5,868,814 5,673,178 195,636 Gain ae ree sry eos 505,292 470°703 34°589 Gain 
P ate 1926 1925 
CLEVELAND Lotals 2). gee Nee: Biae 0,325 344,330 Gain Ehrewisieee nanne 1,473,206 1,188,838 284,368 Gai 
ac 9, 
1926 1925 SEATTLE Post Dispatch ~~» L002 9 510320 ae 
Plain Dealer..... 1,693,800 1,674,450 19,350 Gain sik ae CS ome fon peas 
News Leader..... 1,215,900 1,215,000 00 Gai 1926 1925 5 
News Leader ae a 900 eee Here Le a a ee 1,480,136 1,331,260 148,876. Gain Potals ce eee 3,040,366 2,585,884 454,482 Gai 
; z 4 Post Intellig...... ees 728,812 225,708 Gain 
stale merece 4,396,350 4,210,725 185,625 Gai *Star wee. esses 585,760 621,810 36,050 Loss 
thee : : sore *Union-Record 163,800 120,176 43,624 Gain DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS Totals 3,184,216 2,802,058 382,158 Gai 1926 1925 
Se deena he ,184, 002,00 2, sain j 
anne ee INDIANAPOLIS sTribune | ks 22.088 $28.70 
Post Dispatch.... 2,374,120 2,243,360 130,760 Gain py Pri JUNE + sa sie e a ’ 03,337 Los 
Globe-Democrat .. 1,284,900 1,352,700 67,800 Loss 5 Capital ........ 541,447 4644,784 ‘ " 
*Star 39,900 783,900 144,000 Loss * a0 ds : Se Sete 
ereek, emt 390.900 371,400 19°500. Gain News ....-..-:. 2674 180 1,659,360 14,820 Gain Totals: emer. 2,176,975 1,998,030 178,945 Gai 
pee res See wh ahi ep ean 36.886 tops Sunday Capital discontinued February 21, 1926. a 
SnOtal Smart ra ja\2 4,689,820 4,751,360 61,540: Losgee Op Sig: 8) eee eae : J ’ *No Sunday edition. 
*No Sunday edition. Totals ...... 3,343,650 3,427,305 83,655 Loss t Includes 54,615 lines Sunday issue. 
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DETROIT 


Business is Good in Detroit 
Take advantage of Detroit’s Prosperity 
Through Its One Big Medium— 


The Detroit News 


1 Pas map above reprinted from the 
May issue of Nation’s’ Business 
depicts the prosperous condition of the 
Detroit market. What is more striking 
is the fact that while other sections of 
the country show variations in color 
on this map from month to month, the 
Detroit field was shown in white both a 
month ago and a year ago indicating a 
Stability of prosperity well worth the 
attention of the national advertiser. 


Peculiarly advantageous is this field 
for the advertiser, for not only does 
it have a prosperous population with 
ample purchasing power, but it also has 
a unique advantage in its one big 


The 


medium — The Detroit News. This 
newspaper with a circulation of more 
than 320,000 week days and 350,000 
Sundays covers the field thoroughly and 
alone. In fact, no other city of Detroit’s 


size or larger is so Sone covered 


by one newspaper. 


Thus it is easily possible to sell the 
huge Detroit market at a low, econom- ~ 
ical advertising cost not attainable in 
any other market of equal prominence. 
This is a fact substantiated by the lead- 
ership of The Detroit News in advertis- 
ing of all large metropolitan media 
during 1925 and thus far during 1926. 
Select the Detroit market and your sales 
will amply reward your efforts. 


Detroit New 


More Than 320,000 Weekdays, 350,000 Sunday Circulation 
Detroit's HOME Newspaper 
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“BOGUS,” LATE COPY, TYPOGRAPHICAL 
CHANGES, CHIEF NEWSPAPER WASTES 


Lack of Standardization in Equipment and Page Sizes Also 
Important Factors, New York Times Business Man- 
ager Tells Inland Publishers 


By LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager, New York Times 


Excerpts from an address before Inland Daily 
Press Association, Chicago. 
NTELLIGENT management of news- 
papers has placed publishing on a 
sounder footing in the last two decades. 
Even if it is not a highly profitable call- 
ing, we are reasonably sure that industry 
and prudence will bring us fair rewards; 
and the knowledge that we are engaged at 
the same time in a work of public service 
and education multiplies any cash divi- 
dends we may receive. 
But the fact that we are prospering 


Louis Wiley 


gives us no license to permit wastes in 
our offices to continue or to increase. A 
growing business is naturally likely to 
suffer from a growing total of wastes in 
actual money, even if not in percentages 
of the gross expense. Large wastes may 
be one of the penalties of large business. 

Newspaper publishers are fortunate in 
some respects in their opportunities to 
control wastes, and unfortunate in others. 
It is a great advantage to have virtually 
all of the newspaper’s activities housed in 
one plant, under the eye and control of 
the manager, and not to be saddled with 
the wide selling organization of a business 
of national distribution, not to be continu- 
ally vexed by problems of changing sell- 
ing prices and falling markets. News- 
paper publishing is primarily a local busi- 
ness, even though its news comes from 
around the world, and though national 
advertising comes through agencies and 
representatives in distant cities. EExces- 
sive expenses in these departments can 
usually be reduced in a short time. 

The publisher’s handicaps in attaining 
economical management lie mainly in the 
fact that at certain hours or minutes of 
the day the utmost speed must be made 
with a full force in all departments, with 
every one carrying a peak load. The 
force must be maintained at the maximum 
which can be usefully employed at these 
periods. The newspaper payroll carries 
for the full day every person who can 
assist in making speed at edition times. 
A newspaper publisher also cannot re- 
duce his force in slack seasons as man- 
agers of factories do. A newspaper re- 
sembles a railroad and other public ser- 
vices in being obliged to carry on at all 
times. 

But even with these difficulties there are 
many steps we can take to eliminate 
waste in our offices. 

You have a powerful group of news- 
papers in the Inland Press Association. 
Do you know how many different column 
widths and lengths are represented here 
and what is the extra cost to you and 


your advertisers of a lack, not of com- 
plete, but of reasonable standardization of 
sizes? 

Publishers pay for this lack of stand- 
ardization directly and indirectly. It 
drives national advertising away from 
newspapers. A committee of the Feder- 
ated Engineering Societies investigating 
waste estimated that standardization * of 
newspaper column widths would mean a 
saving of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year 
in the United States in composition and 
plates alone. 

Publishers pay, of course, higher prices 
for machinery and material because of 
their odd sizes. At the recent convention 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association the mechanical superintendent 
of the Times, Charles F. Hart, explained 
attempts to obtain standardization in cer- 
tain press equipment with the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturers. The progres- 
sive steps taken to establish a mechanical 
division and to create a traffic department 
also will mean elimination of wastes. 

It is interesting to note that the engi- 
neers’ committee found a greater variation 
in magazine sizes than in- newspapers. 
There were 18 variations in magazine 
width and 76 in length of page or column 
Among newspapers there were 16 in width 
and 64 in length. The variations in all 
classes of publications were estimated to 
cost the public not less than $100,000,000 
a year. 

Publishers would learn of one large 
waste in newspaper offices if they could 
chart the actual production in the compos- 
ing room hour by hour, particularly in the 
display setting. There is a marked differ- 
ence between the output of the early 
hours and the later ones. This is not so 
much the fault of the mechanical depart- 
ment—the same condition exists in other 
rooms—as it is of the failure of adver- 
tisers and the news department to supply 
early copy. I believe that the full hook 
at all times is stimulating to. a steady high 
level of production. A publisher can do 
a great deal to encourage early copy from 
his local advertiser. 

Advertisers frequently lose circulation 
by delivering late copy, which cannot be 
inserted in the early editions. The pub- 
lisher loses as well, because he must fill 
this space in the early editions with other 
matter, only to kill it later. Moreover, 
the publisher loses in the long run when 
advertising has not its full productiveness. 
Stronger efforts of newspaper managers 
and agencies to obtain more copy earlier 
in the day would mean a saving. A 
greater part of composition could be done 
by men on the day scale instead of the 
night scale, and a saving could be made 
in overtime. 

Newspapers should keep the most care- 
ful records of the reasons for re-runs of 
advertising due to errors. The responsi- 
bility should be traced, and all possible 
steps taken to correct the source of such 
errors. The Times has installed in its 
classified department a battery of type- 
writers, equipped with a special roll, 
invented by our own typewriter repair 
man, to handle advertising blanks. The 
main reasons behind the decision to have 
typewritten copy on classified advertising 
was to eliminate mistakes due to hand 
written copy and to increase production in 
the composing room. 

I should like to mention here one plan 
we have in the Times office for detecting 
objectionable advertising. We pay $1 to 
any one in the composing room who de- 
tects an advertisement which has passed 
the censorship of the classified department 
and violates one of the Times censorship 
rules. While this does not appear to be 
an elimination of waste, it does operate to 
make the classified department more care- 
ful. Omitted advertisements mean also 
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the expense of refunds. We have found, 
too, that if the objectionable features of 
an anouncement are taken up with the 
advertisers when the copy is submitted 
it is easy to persuade them to change it, 
and we can then publish the advertise- 
ment. If the advertisement is once left 
out, it is more difficult to have it ordered 
in again properly revised. 

Publishers of newspapers are subject 
to one form of waste for which it would 
be hard to find a parallel in industry. 
This is the bogus setting rule which is 
part of the international law of the typo- 
graphical union and is enforced in varying 
degrees in offices throughout the country. 

For the thirteen weeks ending Nov. 1, 
1925, the bogus re-set in the Times com- 
posing room was 708 pages, and the cost 
was estimated to be $33,198.12, or at the 
rate of $125,000 a year. Some exception 
has been taken to these figures. It has 
been said that the Times could not have 
saved this entire amount if bogus had 
been abolished. That is true. It is also 
true that if an advertiser had sent in 708 
pages of copy, had it set, and then not 
used this composition, the Times would 
have sent him a bill for the $33,198.12. 
The annual cost on this basis for all New 
York newspapers is estimated to be 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Whatever the precise irreducible mini- 
mum of this waste is, not one penny of it 
can be defended. It is a tax on industry 
and society, a tribute levied without 
justice. I predict that some statesman 
of labor will arise to abolish this bogus 
setting in the name of fair play and 
common sense. It is something of which 
grown-up men should be ashamed. 

The publishers and advertisers should 
make a resolve to throw into the hell- 


Jacksonville 
Post Office 
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box along with this bogus the wast 
habit of excess typographical revision) 
Newspaper practice varies in charg 
costs of such revisions. The Ti} 
allows for revisions in advertisements; 
to 25 per cent of the original composit} 
Many newspapers have no such lim| 
tion. A considerable saving can be | 
complished by laying out advertisemy; 
right the first time. | 
The automobile has widened the trac; 
area—the newspaper’s trading area—f) 
fold and tenfold. Newspaper publis}} 
are wasting opportunities if they are | 
cultivating the wider market which | 
invention has conferred upon them. ‘| 
automobile has given a new meaning| 
the word “local.” | 
Newspaper publishers are resting u 
the burden of one waste in the po! 
rates on second-class matter. These | 
inexcusably high—they are the only | 
time rates which have not been redu' 
The joint Congressional subcommi 
which has been studying this question 
the last year has just reported || 
permanent remedial legislation on seco 
class must go over. until the next sess) 
Action has been too long delayed alre;| 
Every newspaper advertising mana. 
is familiar with the waste due to care 
ness. The copy and art departments 
an agency or local firm may turn — 
work of a high order, and the effect 
ness of it may be spoiled by sending 
the newspapers on the schedule mats p 
in quality, of insufficient depth for g) 
reproduction, or poor cuts. Good ne 
paper advertising is so powerful that 
laxity should be permitted to waste) 
effectiveness. Every newspaper adver 
ing department should do educatic 
work in preventing this waste. 
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| postal YCCCAPts 


For the month of March, the Postal 
Receipts of the United States were larger 
than any other previous month on record, 
with the exception of the Christmas rush 
of December 1924 and 1925. 


The Florida Times-Union is serving 
the city of Jacksonville with 95% cov- 
erage and leading all Florida newspapers 


in circulation. 
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53,000 
70,000 
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| National Advertisers 
Choose The State-Tribune 


These national advertisers are among those using The State-Tribune, the leading 


newspaper of Albuquerque, New Mexico: 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Victor Talking Machines 
Heinz Products 

Certo 

Armstrong Linoleum 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Royal Baking Powder 
Nujol 

U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
DeForest Radio 

Exide Batteries 


Ben Gay 

Wildroot 

Texas Co. (Motor Oils and 
Gasolines ) 


Life-Savers 

Ladies Home Journal 
Hill’s Bros. Coffee 

Bauer & Black 

Cycle Trades of America 
Camel Cigarettes 
Wesson Oil 

Dodge Motor Car 

Ford Motor Car — 
Newbros Herpicide 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Fit 

La Palina Cigars - 
Kelloge’s Pep 

Luden’s Cough Drops 
Blackstone Cigars 
Firestone Tires 

Post Bran 

Literary Digest 


B. F. Goodrich Tires, etc. 


Ingersoll Watch 
Cuticura Remedies 
Prince Albert Smoking 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 

Vick’s Vap-o-Rub 

E. R. Squibb & Son 
Geo. W. Childs Cigar 
Cliquot Club Gingerale 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Macfadden Publications 
Snowdrift . 
Quaker Oats 

Perfection Stove 

San Telmo Cigar Co. 
Webster Cigars 
Oldsmobile 


Anheuser-Busch Products 
American Beauty Macaroni 
Delicia Sandwich Bread 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Crane Company 

Folger’s Coffee 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

K-C Baking Powder 

Putman Dyes 

Portland Cement 

Pepsodent Toothpaste 

Lytona Baking Powder 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Swift & Company 

Val Blatz Brewing Products 
Wrigley’s Gum 

Black & White Beauty Cream 
Kolar-Bak 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Santa Fe Railroad 
Studebaker Corporation 
Hellman’s Mayonnaise 
Niagara Wall Paper 
Sterling Products 
Westinghouse Electric 


(Write for information about the Albuquerque market) 
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Albuquerque, New Mexico 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field By 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Ince. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


He lets news sell the paper—A. R: Michener 


ABOUT a month ago the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegraph cut out all prize 
competitions and similar circulation pro- 
motion stunts, and, according to A. R. 
Michener, general manager, circulation is 
continuing to gain. 

“\We have reached the conclusion that a 
good city news report and a good carrier 
system are the best and only necessary 
circulation builders,” Mr. Michener said. 

“For promoting circulation, nothing is 
better than a boy organization, and for 
maintaining circulation, we find we need 
look no further than our own news 
room.” 

The Telegraph is distributed under 
what Mr. Michener describes as a “modi- 
fied independent carrier system.” In other 
words, the Telegraph’s carrier organiza- 
tion differs. from that of the standard 
independent system such as that of the 
Indianapolis News in that the newspaper 
sells direct to subscribers, the boys merely 
acting as agents. The Telegraph dis- 
tributes all but 1200 of its circulation of 
about 40,000 by carrier. To accomplish 
this a staff of about 700 boys is required, 
150 of this total being necessary to care 
for city circulation. The newspaper’s 
territory is divided into seven city dis- 
tricts, each with its own branch offices. 
A branch office manager supervises dis- 
tribution of an average of 3,000 
papers. 

“In prayerbook phraseology, when ‘two 
or three are gathered together, we setve 
them with a carrier boy,’ Mr. Michener 
said. ‘In outlying districts some carriers 
have as few as five customers. It is far 
more expensive than mail. distribution, 
but it is a refinement of reader service, in 
which we thoroughly believe. A boy with 
such a small route is only able to make 
20 cents a week on commission, but- we 
pay him an extra bonus. 

“The best carrier boy, we have found, 
is 12 years old. At that age he is just 


becoming interested in earning his own 
pocket money. He is easily trained, and, 
if treated right, quickly develops good 
business qualities. By 16, a boy becomes 
interested in girls and baseball, and it 
becomes more difficult to hold him as a 
carrier.” 

Mr. Michener attributes the fact that 
circulation continues to gain without the 
aid of prize contests and similar stunts 
to one other fact than a good city news 
report and efficient carrier system, the 
fact that the Telegraph has always beena 
leader in civic progress. 

E. J. Stackpole, editor and owner of 
the Telegraph, at one time at his own 
expense issued a 48-page ‘Forward 
Harrisburg” edition. All improvements 
considered necessary for the city were 
listed in this edition, which was solid text, 
and was published without any advertis- 
ing support. Mr. Stackpole in 1902 also 
brought a group of engineering experts 
to the city, who outlined an extensive 
park improvement and street paving pro- 
gram, much of which has been carried 
out since by city authorities. 

“Mr. Stackpole is extremely interested 
in municipal improvements,’ Mr. Mich- 
ener continued. “Ever since 1902, when 
he resigned as an Associated Press cor- 
respondent to purchase the Telegraph, he 
has led the way in  Harrisburg’s 
progress.” 

Mr. Michener himself has had all his 
newspaper experience on the Telegraph’s 
staff. He started as a road man in the 
circulation department under Robert Mc- 
Clean; who is now manager of the Con- 
solidated Press. Later he left this end of 
the business for a short experience in the 
editorial department. He was appointed 
circulation manager in 1917 and was pro- 
moted to assistant general manager in 
1922. 

Three years ago he assumed his pres- 
ent position and title. 


A New Hazel Deyo Batchelor Serial 


“PALE 


The problem of the un- 
trained girl suddenly 
thrust into the world to 
earn her own living solved 
in 54 800-word 


ments. 
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PUBLISHER PRINTS NEWS OF 
HIS ARREST 


WHEN Judge Robert Worth 


Bingham, editor and publisher 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times was arrested a few 
days ago for speeding, both of 
his newspapers’ published the 
story, although opposition papers 
did not print the item. 

The arresting officer alleged 
Judge Bingham was driving at 42 
miles an hour on the Upper River 
Road, above Louisville. On a plea 
of guilty a court assessed a fine 
of $10 and costs. 

In commenting on the fact that 
Judge Bingham insisted that the 
item concerning his arrest be used 
in both of his newspapers one- of 
the news executives in the organi- 
zation said: : 

“T am glad Judge Bingham in- 
sisted on publishing the item, be- 
cause it provides me with a good 
answer when some of our. ‘first 
citizens’ come into the office and 
ask us not to use this or that 
news triviality with which they 
may happen to be linked up un- 
favorably. Now they won’t have 
a leg to stand on. It will save a 
lot of time and conversation.” 


N. Y. Group on Fishing Trip 


A party of New York newspaper men ‘° 


left May 22 for St. Donat Chalet, Lac 
Archambault, Quebec, Canada, for two 
weeks of trout fishing. The party con- 


sisted of Robert B. Peck, Denis T.: 


Lynch, Dwight S. Perrin and Clare 
Briggs, of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Frederick B. Edwards and Her- 
bert Westen, of the New York American; 
and Frederic F. Van de Water, formerly 
of the New York Herald Tribune and 
now with the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Based on 
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Bank Estimates World Will Produce 
5,250,000 Tons This Year 


Allowing for proposed new mills, 


world production of newsprint for 1926 
is estimated at 5,250,000 tons by the 
Royal Bank of Canada, in a recently is- 
sued statement. Of the total, Canada 
will produce 33.4 per cent, while her raw 
material will enter into 45 per cent of 
the total, the bank believes. 

“Canada produced 1,522,000 tons of 
newsprint in 1925,” it is stated. “Can- 
adian pulp and pulpwood were used in 
612,000 tons or 40 per cent of the news- 
print manufactured in the United States, 
making a total of 2,134,000 tons, or 42.7 
per cent of the world’s estimated pro- 
duction coming directly or indirectly from 
Canadian sources.” 

The bank believes an even broader 
market for Canadian paper is promised 


for the future. 


Pearson Addresses Michigan Dailies 


- Fhe Michigan League of Home Dai- 
lies held its regular May meeting at 


_ Grand Rapids, May 13 and 14. The 13th 


was taken up entirely with shop discus- 
sions while the 14th was devoted to na- 
tional advertising. George Pearson, 
space buyer of the Chicago office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, was the 
guest of the League and led the dis- 
cussion on how the small city daily can 
increase its national advertising and make 
it more productive to the manufacturer. 
Twenty of the 22 members were present. 
The League accepted the joint invitation 
of Niles and Dowagiac to hold its sum- 
mer social meeting in these two cities late 
in July. 


New Daily in New York State 


The Whitehall (N. Y.) Evening Times 
started publication last week as an Asso- 
ciated Press member. E. F. Roche is 
publisher, ; 


the 


average circulation for 


increased 


third paper 


the year, the circulation of 
The Indianapolis News has 
three 
much as that of the second 
paper in the last four years, 
and its margin over the 


times as 


increased 


more than 16,000. 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 
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Superiority of morning newspapers 
as effective mediums for the 
distribution of merchandise 
in the New York Market 


» The advertiser who seeks adequately to merchandise his product in the ereatest buying 
market in the world—the metropolitan section—must use the New York morning news- 
papers as his spokesmen. 


The morning newspapers enter the home where they are consulted by all members of the 
family, by the men for news of finance and business, by the women who purchase 85 per cent. 
of all commodities used by the family and by the young people for society and sports news. 
The average net paid circulation of New York morning newspapers for the six months 
ended March 31, 1926, and the advertising rates, are as follows: 


Average Daily and 

Sunday Circulation Gain in Loss in Advertising Rates 

Six Months Ended Six Six per Agate Line 
March 31, 1926 Months Months Daily Sunday 


The New York Times 392,695 10,690 oa $.80 $.95 
New York American QAR T 1 © GR oar cheria a 15,091 : lial 
The World ener 13,068 : .65 
New York Herald-Tribune... 294,327 6,941 Te : 70 


1,364,653 $2.65 $4.05 


- The New York morning newspapers are the The Times feels that its position in these respects 
most effective mediums to reach the people of does not detract from the value of other news- 
the metropolitan district. The total average papers. 

_ daily and Sunday circulations of the standard 
size morning newspapers is 1,364,653. The total 
advertising rate for the daily editions is $2.65 
_ per agate line and the total rate for the Sunday 
editions is $4.05 a line. This rate is exceedingly 
low for so large a distribution and so great. an 
opportunity to reach thousands of prospective 
customers. 


To reach the large select group of men and 
women who read The New York Times—intel- 
ligent, thinking, substantial people—it is neces- 
sary, however, to publish advertisements in The 
Times, for the attention of these most desirable 
thousands of prospective customers cannot be 
obtained through any other newspaper. 


The New York Times published 10,040,464 
While it is true that The New York Times has agate lines of advertising in the four months of 
a greater circulation than any other New York this year—3,718,306 lines more than the second 
morning newspaper of standard size, recording New York newspaper. The New York Times 
a greater growth than any other in the past six is free from objectionable and questionable 
months, and carrying a larger volume of adver- “catchpenny” offers. Advertisements are sub- 
tising than any other New York newspaper, ject to strict censorship to protect the readers of 
each publishes an extensive volume of advertis- The Times from those who misrepresent, raise 
ing and brings profitable results to advertisers. false hopes and spread nets to catch the unwaryv. 
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Editor 


MISSOURI PRESS ROUND TABLE CLOSING 
FEATURE OF JOURNALISM WEEK 


209 Editors, Publishers, Advertising Men and Fiction Writers 
Attend 17th Annual Gathering—Don Bridge Says Merchant 
Should Spend 3 Per Cent Gross Receipts for Advertising 


WO hundred and nine editors, pub- 

lishers, advertising specialists, nove- 
lists, special writers, and others con- 
nected with journalistic enterprise at- 
tended all or part of the elaborate series 
of speeches and social events of the 
Seventeenth Annual Journalism Week of 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., which closed May 15. The final 
features of the program were a round- 
table discussion by the Missouri Press 
Association and another by the National 
Council of Theta Sigma Phi, profes- 
sional ‘journalism sorority, Saturday 
morning. 

The feature of the Missouri Press 
Association session was the presentation 
by J. H. Casey, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, of a survey of Missouri rural news- 
papers. Due to changing conditions in 
rural districts caused by better roads, 
the automobile, and farmers moving into 
the cities, he reported, there is a ten- 
dency in Missouri rural weeklies toward 
consolidation. The editorial page, he 
said, is not so prominent as it formerly 
was; and only about one newspaper in 
50 is going the necessary space to 
agricultural news. The editors discussed 
responsibility in printing primary ballots 
and a price commensurate with the ser- 
vice; special editions, standard rate cards, 
how to analyze a printing business, value 
of attractive headlines, ways to promote 
community service, and what should 
constitute a legal newspaper for publi- 
cation of legal notices. 

At the Theta Sigma Phi conference, 
which met Friday and Saturday, Miss 
Sara L. Lockwood, president, assistant 
professor in journalism at the University 
of Missouri, presided. Miss. Katherine 
Simonds, on Friday reported that 17 
groups are petitioning for membership 
in the sorority. A luncheon Saturday 
closed the conference. 


At the King Features Syndicate Ban- 
quet Friday night 500 attended. Comic 
characters. of the syndicate were repre- 
sented by students of the School of 
Journalism in four skits. Short talks, 
chiefly of a humorous nature, were given 
by Gene Fowler, of the syndicate; Dr. 
Maximo Soto Hall of La _ Prensa, 
Buenos Aires; Homer Croy, New York 


novelist; Dr. Stratton D.; Brooks, presi-. 


dent of the University of Missouri; and 
Dean Walter Williams of the School of 
Journalism, who was toastmaster. 

Speakers at Journalism Week sessions 
Friday were W. C. Jarnagin, editor and 
publisher, Storm Lake (la.) Pulot- 
Tribune; Mrs. Jessie Childers Williams, 
editor-in-charge, Troy (Mo.) Free 
Press; E. N. Pizer, Jr., assoctate editor 
Tipton (Mo.) Times and vice-president 
of the Central Missouri Press Associa- 
tion; Edgar White, editor, Macon Re- 
publican, and vice-president, Northwest 
Missouri Press Asscciation; Richard 
Lloyd Jones, editor, Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune; Doc Brydon, editor, Bloom- 
field (Mo.) Vindicator; president of the 
Southwest Missouri Press Association; 
C. W. Green, editor-publisher, Brook- 
field (Mo.) Daily Argus. John F. Case, 
editor of the Missouri Ruralist, St. 
Louis, in the afternoon presented the 
School of Journalism the Missouri Rural- 
ist Shield, on which each year for ten 
years the name of the student ranking 
highest scholastically in agricultural 
journalism is to be registered. 

Thursday afternoon the presentation 
by the alumni association of. a portrait 
of Dean Walter Williams to the School 
of Journalism was held. Rex Magee 
of Jackson, Miss., president of the 
school alumni association, presented the 
gift. Hulda Gordon Rhodes, seven-year- 
old grand-daughter of Dean Williams, 
unveiled the portrait. 

Don Bridge, manager of merchandising 
and national advertising, IJndianapolis 
News, and secretary of the Association 


of Newspaper Advertising Executives, 
was the chief speaker Thursday night 
at a dinner of the Missouri Associated 
Dailies. A merchant, he declared, should 
spend at least three per cent of his 
eross receipts of the year for advertising, 
in order to make his business success- 
ful. The toastmaster was William C. 
Van Cleve of the Moberly (Mo.) Mom- 
tor-Index, president of the Associated 
Dailies. 

On Thursday, the local chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national professional 
journalistic fraternity, initiated the fol- 
lowing as associate members: Dr, James 
Melvin Lee, writer of “Our Own World 
of Letters” for Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
and director of the department of jour- 
nalism, New York University; Gene 
Fowler, former editor of the New York 
American, and now editor of Circulation 
of King Features Syndicate; Eugene C. 
Sharp, and T. C. Morelock, instructors 
in journalism, University of Missouri. 

Alpha Delta Sigma, national profes- 
sional advertising fraternity, elected 
E. K. Johnston, assistant professor of 
advertising, University of Missouri, pres- 
ident. 


Credit to Mr. Foster 


To Epiror & PustisHEeR: In your issue of 
January 30 we ran an advertisement on the 
Reference Dept. and Library ofi the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

Through an error this advertisement read 
that Shaw-Walker had planned and _ installed 
this particular reference department. It is true 
that our material was used in this installation. 
but the job was largely planned by Mr. Paul 
I). Foster, who was at that time director and 
librarian of the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
could publish a note stating the above facts 
as we want to see that Mr. Foster gets full 
credit for the fine work he did on the Boston 
Herald-Traveler Reference Dept. 

Yours very truly, D. Potrer. 
Siraw-WaLKER COMPANY. 
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Leads - Slugs - Plain Rules 


All You Need! 


HE Elrod Slug Caster brings 
to the composing room an 


inexhaustible source of sup- 
ply for leads, slugs and plain rules 
of various point sizes cut to any 
length. 


Practically automatic and ex- 
tremely simple, it can be operated 
with minimum attention by al- 
most anyone. 


Changes fron: one size or kind 
of product to another are made 
quickly. 

Elrod material is solid and 
stands up under the most severe 
pressandstereotyping conditions. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


San Francisco—New York 
Atlanta—Boston 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


& Publisher for May 22, 


1926 


SERVE HUMANITY FIRST, BE A BRILLIANT 
JOURNALIST NEXT, SAYS RURAL EDITOR 


(Excerpts from an address by Mrs. 
Bess M. Wilson, editor, Redwood Falls 
(Minn.) Gazette, and member of the 
Board of Regents, University of Mimne- 
sota, at 17th Annual Journalism Week, 
University of Missourt). 

N justice to the newspaper fraternity, 

I must say that there is less of this 

carrying of a multiplicity of burdens than 
there was even fifteen years ago. Ef- 
ficiency has become an actual thing in- 
stead of something about which to write 
a caustic two line paragraph, Even the 
most conservative is learning that the ex- 
tension of the pay roll very often means 
the extension of the bank account in- 
stead of its depression. The result is 
we are getting better writing on the small 
papers, better men are taking hold of them 
and the public is better served. 
It is probable that very few of the 
young people studying journalism at the 
present time are looking forward to work- 
ing on any other organ than a big or 
medium-sized daily. But many of you 
will. It is just impossible in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, that 
more than a very small proportion of you 
will find places in the larger cities. The 
rest of you will go to work on papers 
from the size of mine up to the dailies in 
cities of a hundred thousand and less. 

[ prophesy that many of you will find 
your vocation finally in the offices of the 
really small paper. I have no wish to 
appear heartless nor to dash your aspira- 
tions and yet I hope this is true. 


The country newspaper is its own jus- 
tification and those responsible for it have 
no occasion to apologize for it. It not 
only justifies itself, but, like virtue, it 
constitutes its own and often its only 
reward. Into its pages go the heart 
throbs of its community, more or less 
artistically presented according to the 
ability of its editor but all there just the 
same. From these same pages come the 
impulses which later crystallize into that 
all-powerful thing, public sentiment and 
opinion. It has the power to make its 
readers happy or sad, to assist them in” 
their financial stress occasionally, to help 
them when friendly sympathy is needed, 
to foster them all, to serve them all, to> 
educate alittle and to entertain much. 

Because it is within its scope to cover 


all these intrinsic things, is my reason 
for saying a few sentences ago that the - 
hearts of news writers must be educated 
as well as their heads—and in my opinion 
hearts are really the more important 
fountainhead of all really good copy. 
Suppose you drop with me for a minute 
into the little circle of readers served by 
my own paper—a matter of 2,000, with at 
least 1,500 of them ail living in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city in which the 
paper is published. Not a big nor an ex- 
citing field in which to labor, you will say. 
I have no doubt that many a sprouting 
newspaper man thinks he could within 
six months write up everything there 
worthy of publishing. And yet after years 


(Continued on page 43) 


Better Ads 


does fine ruleform work. 


and Heads 


at Less Cost with 
the Ludlow 


SERS rightly expect much when installing a Ludlow: 

New type on solid sluglines in unlimited quantities. 

Snappier headings. Brighter pages. Distinctive 
typefaces. Full-kerning, free-flowing, unbreakable italics. 
Six to sixty-point sizes, including bold and extended faces. 
But users often get even more than they expect as is shown 
by the following recent statements: 


The Bend Bulletin, Bend, Oregon: “The Ludlow is giving us 
excellent results in our advertising and job composition. It 
In news heads Ludlow slugs are 
much preferable to handset type. In all this work non-dis- 
tribution of used forms has proved a time-saver.” 


Morning Enterprise, Oregon City, Oregon: “We have been 
issuing an.all-slug paper since installing the Ludlow. It has 


vastly improved the appearance of the paper, as the clean, 
new type with its splendid assortment of faces, has made a 
remarkable difference. The machine is working perfectly 
and with it our men are getting good production.” 


The Standard-Examiner, Ogden, Utah: 


pleased with the Ludlow and 


“We are greatly 
Elrod equipment. ‘Their use 


will be of great benefit to our publication, its readers, and 


advertisers.” 


Register Publishing Co., Eugene, Oregon: 


“Our Ludlow 


installation is mighty satisfactory.” 


Learn how the Ludlow of today will exceed 
your expectations by giving you better Ads 
and Heads at less cost. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Editor & Publisher. for.May 22, 1926 


Linage— 


An Elusive Rainbow 


Many advertisers and agencies place undue 
importance upon linage figures per se. 


The methods of publishing newspaper linage 
figures are still in embryo. 


So the space buyer's microscope should be 
placed upon revenue, upon rates, when apprais- 
ing linage. 


The truth is that much linage is printed to 


impress the buyer. Advertising published in 
“trade,” or contingent upon ingenious dis- 
counts, or at cut rates, or in spite of poor credit, 
frequently places the stronger medium at an 
apparent disadvantage. 


Advertising linage is a most important gauge 
of a periodical’s value but means nothing if not 
paid for at full rates. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


DETROIT NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHILLIPS GIVES PRIZES—THOUSANDS CHEER 


Paper Which Left Out Rhinelander Case and Browning-Heenan 
Romance (By Mistake) Wins Grand Prize of 
Two Pedigreed Belgian Hares 


I. PHILLIPS, conductor of the 

“Sun Dial’ column in the New 
York Sun last week made public his 
own “Awards For the Best Things of 
The Year” as follows: 


(Books) 


1—For the book which best presented 
the spirit of American life and manners 
and rendered the greatest service to the 
greatest number: Grand prize of two 
raccoon coats divided between Luther M. 
Duckbill’s “How to Care for the Motor” 
(Doubleday-Page; $1.12); Emory T. 
Zither’s “Should She Tell Him Why She 
Didn’t Wish Him to Call Again?” 
(Sears-Roebuck; three for $1), and 
“Manhattan and the Bronx,” by the 
New York Telephone Company (A. T. & 
T. '\Co.; free to paid up subscribers). 

There was quite a battle between the 
judges over the last named book, some of 
them holding the action to be much too 
slow and the episode on getting a police- 
man badly overdone. 

Honorable mention was given, in a 
decided whisper, to “The Importance of 
Correct Seeding in the Preparation of 
Putting Greens,” by a fellow whose name 
slipped the committee, and “100 Sugges- 
tions for Form’Telegrams,” by the West- 
ern Union Company. 

* * * 
ENTERTAINMENT 


2—For the entertainment of the year 
that did the most to take the mind of the 
American public off carburetor troubles: 
First prize of one blue suit with extra 
trousers to Ringling Brothers Circus; 
Second prize of sixteen saxophone lessons 
by mail to the person responsible for the 
Congressional Prohibition Hearings last 
month at Washington; third prize, a ‘set 
of engraved horseshoes to Calvin Coolidge 
for his efforts to act like a baseball fan at 
the last World Series. 


x * OF 
( Poetry ) 


3—For the blankest blank verses pro- 
duced, with or without the use of drugs, 
by any person born in two family house: 
First prize, a correct circulation state- 
ment of the Shrevesport Blade, to Olga 
Petruska Koskovitch, America’s blankest 
blank poetess, for her effusion entitled 
“There Are Cold Nights: in North 
Dakota; but Violets Won’t Tell.” It took 
the board so long to wade through this 
poem and get its meaning, if any, that 
there was no time to read any others. 
In the reading of this unusual work three 
of the judges were disfigured for life and 
one has been acting very queerly ever 
since. 


(BroGRAPHY. ) 


4—For that biography written since the 
last eclipse that got almost as much space 
in the newspapers as the crime news and 
that best reflected the native modesty of 
the author: First prize, four $3.85 pink 
tunics and a glass of water to Col. House, 
author of “Ten Recipes for Making, a 
President” and “War Is War, but Not 
Necessarily.” Second prize, a handsome 
hall runner 15 yards by 2% feet to Joe 
Humphries, famous fight referee, for his 
“Life and. Works of Joseph Humphries, 
B. V. D.” Honorable mention, a hand- 
some inner tube of the finest rubber, went 
to John F. Hylan for his “Things of 
Which I Am Almost Positive.” 

kee 
(NEWSPAPERS. ) 


5—For the most conspicuous service 
rendered by any American newspaper in 
any language (in the final twelve star 
sporting final): First prize, a set of 
thoroughbred Belgian hares to the 
Sniderville Scandalizer and Item, which 
didn’t print a line about the Rhinelander 
case or the Browning-Heenan romance. 
(Note: Since awarding the prize it has 
developed that the paper had the matter 
in type and left it out by mistake. It’ is 
too late, however, for the judges to do 
anything about it.) 

Second and third prizes, an aluminum 
egg beater and four yards of toweling, 
went to the Stony Creek Gazette, which 
really changed the weather prediction 
every day and never once published a 
photograph of an obscure actress sitting 
on the Olympic with her dresses above 
her knees. 


N. C. Sport Writers Elect Wade 

Sport. writers from leading North 
Carolina newspapers gathered at Chapel 
Hill, May 14, and organized the North 
Carolina Sport Writers’ Association. 
Jake Wade, of the Charlotte Observer, 
was elected president; Jim, McDaniel, 
Winston-Salem Journal, vice-president, 
and W. S. Christian, Twin City Sentinel, 
secretary-treasurer. 


A.A.C.W. Invites Dailies to Run Ads 

Advertisements promoting the forth- 
coming convention of the Associated 
Advertising ‘Clubs of the World has been 
sent out to newspapers for free publi- 
cation. 


Ohio A.P. Group Reelects. Payne 

George M. Payne, telegraph editor, 
Cincumati Times Star was re-elected 
president of the Ohio Associated Press 
Editors at the annual meeting last week. 


““Second Love’? 
by MALCOLM DUART 


The year’s serial sensation—a story of married l'fe 
and the modern free-thinking girl—written and 
edited for newspaper use, with superb photographic 


illustrations. 


Write or telegraph to 


Eugene MacLean 


Office and Production Plant 
827 Folsom street 
San Francisco, California 


PULITZER JOURNALISM AWARDS “GLORIFY 
SWEET INANITIES” WRITER CHARGES 


fi 


, 


| 


HARP criticism of the Pulitzer prizes 
in journalism was contained in a 
letter from Richard C. Bland to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and printed by 
that newspaper on the editorial page 
May 6. 
Mr. Bland, who stated he was a former 
newspaper man, wrote as follows: 


Tue PoLitzerR Priz—E AWARDS. 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 

As an ex-member of the editorial pro- 
fession, I rise to inquire why that pro- 
fession is being degraded by the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee? The awards in litera- 
ture and the non-journalistic arts, while 
possibly not above criticism, appear to be 
based on intrinsic merit. The awards in 
journalism I know to be anything but 
stimulating or encouraging to the profes- 
sion. 

The award this year to Fitzpatrick was 
well deserved though belated. But ites 
not, by any means, “Fitz’s” best. There 
is hardly a week in the year when he 
does not “ring the bell” with a cartoon of 
more “color,” pungency and caricaturiza- 
tion than the fine but inanimate illustra- 
tion of the multiplicity of laws. Possibly 
this explains the long delay in recogniz- 
ing a truly great cartoonist. His thrusts 
were not innocuous enough to pass the 
tests of a committee whose first require- 
ment seems to be toothlessness. 

The reportorial prize was awarded to a 
youth of 22 who wants to be a singer and 
has dropped newspaper work as being no 
longer of interest to him. Meritorious 
as may have been his work.on the Floyd 
Collins assignment I fail to discern how 
it passed the test of “accomplishing some 
public good.” This was purely a human 
interest story concerning the attempted 
rescue of a man of no public consequence 
whatever young Miller may be entitled 
to a Carnegie medal for heroism but as to 
journalistic merit I am sure your own 
reporters produced numerous _ stories 
which on all points would have put young 
Miller’s work in the infant class, but, in 


the phrases of Joseph Pulitzer as quot! 
in your masthead, “attacked wrong! 
fought “demagogues” and fought “f\| 
progress and reform.” Hence the tabi 
of the jury of sweetness and banality. | 

(Capping the climax is the prize-winnir| 
editorial Here is a touching wo 
picture of undoubted clearness of sty]! 
with the moral purpose chiefly of adye 
tising the New York Times’ Christm; 
charity stunt, with no reasoning at all ar 
with no power to influence public opinic: 
because it is on a subject which admi 
of no opinion. Over it we may all we. 
happily because it does not pretend to | 
anything but fiction. As to the causes | 
poverty and measures for extirpating 
there was not a breath. That would | 
touching matters close to the heart of tl 
man who founded this journalistic awar 
It would be opposing injustice and priy 
leged classes. It might besdispleasing | 
“predatory plutocracy.” ' 

For three times running now, to n 
personal recollection, the prize-winnit 
editorial has not touched upon a subje 
that raised a single issue, much less a 
serted a thesis which, because of notab 
opposition, could be declared a conyictio 
Old timers complain that the editori 
page does not ring and thunder as it on 
did but surely, in this great land of hos 
of newspapers, it rings and thunders du 
ing the year more than is ever discovert 
by the Pulitzer jury. One cannot b 
wonder what the tireless controversiali 
and champion of issues who founded tl 
Post-Dispatch and New York Wor 
would-think of the enterprise bearing h 
name which, by the inference of i 
awards. teaches and glorifies sweet inan 
ties as the goal of editorial achievemer 

RICHARD C. BLAND. 


Brisbane to Referee Auto Races 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, hé 
been named referee of the 14th annu 
international 500-mile automobile rac 
in. Indianapolis, May 31. | 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


A (Gains 104 


Lines of Advertising in April, 
brings total Oklahoman and Times gains 
during the first four months of 1926 to 


627,536 lines. 


Local, National and classified advertisers 
agree that these newspapers, thoroughly 
and alone cover the entire Oklahoma 
City market at one low cost. 


Represented by E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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After several years of investigation and 
experimentation, the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company announces the introduc- 
tion of a new newspaper body face. This 
new Ionic is an exceptionally readable 
face. The openness of the ro 
letters—the height and width 
lowercase—the clearcut ¢ 
size and fullness of t 
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thick and thin strokg 
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the New Jersey Opto 
Says Dr. Salov, addressi + 
the Newark Evening News: 
unfair for me or any one 
realizes the amount of good tP& 
result from your recent change in 
style of type you use in the makeup of 
the News if. this was not recognized, 
appreciated and so acknowledged by 
every one interested in the conservation 
of vision; for it is the accumulated un- 
necessary strain on the eyes, due to the 
extremely small and poor type used in 
many newspapers, that hastens the day 
when artificial aid must be sought. Al- 
_though not versed in the nomenclature 
of the type you have been using for the 
last few days, itvis of 
ter that immediatel 
and is far more reac 
able than the forme 
that there are md 
readers who, possibly 
the added comfort.” 
of investigation an 
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Bives good legibility 4q 
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leaded—and with 
word-count over sevé 
first paper to adopt'the new tace was 
the Evening News, of Newark, N. J. 
After a trial of several weeks, the man- 
agement of the paper is more enthusi- 
astic than ever about it, and readers 
continue to send in words of commen- 
dation daily. One of the most apprecia- 
tive is Dr. Joseph H, Salov, a leading 
optometrist, and past president of the 
New. Jersey Optometric Association. 
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Says Dr. Salov, addressing the editor of | ing. A happy medium has been effected. announces the introduction of a new 


the Newark Evening News: 


realize at.of good 


“pin holes” or sharp c 
with ink; no fine lines 
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Brees 

fntage, or 
a4 solid six and 
a half point body. The comparative 
shortness of the ascenders and descen- 
ders gives good legibility even when set 
solid. Cast on seven point body, the 6 
Point Ionic gives the effect of being well 
leaded—and with a decided gain in 
word-count over the seven point faces. 
The first paper to adopt the new face 
was the Evening News, of Newark. N. J. 
After a trial of several weeks, the man- 
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Study the design of this NEW face 
Linotype 6% Point Ionic No. 5 


See how perfectly it meets the difficult requirements of modern news- 
Notice the full, round contours of the letters; 
o “pin holes” or sharp corners to fill up with ink; no fine lines to break 
oe in stereotyping. 
Ask the nearest Linotype Agency for copies of newspaper coin in this 
face and compare it with the body type you are now using both for 
legibility and word count. You will find it easier to read than 7 point 
‘faces and that it gives the same word count as a 6 point. 
The 64% Point Ionic is made with italic and small caps and also in com- 
bination with Bold Face No. 2. 
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ink; no fine lines to break down in 
stereotyping. The even color of the 
characters is particularly adapted to 
the “roughness” of newspaper stock. 
The outstanding advantage of the new 
face is its conservation of vision. The 
even tone throughout is restful to the 
eyes without being monotonous. There 
is enough variation to avoid tiresome- 
ness, yet not enough to be disconcert- 


of the type you have been using for the 
last few days, it is of a style and charac- 
ter that immediately makes itself felt, 
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newspaper face. here are no = “pin 
holes” or sharp soit to fill up with 
ink; no fine lines to break down in 
stereotyping. The even color of the 
characters is particularly adapted to 
the “roughness” of newspaper stock. 
The outstanding advantage of the new 
face isrits conservation of vision, The 
even tone throughout is restful to the 
eyes without being monotonous. There 
is enough variation to avoid tiresome- 
ness, yet not enough to be disconcert- 
ing. A happy medium has been effected. 
It is easier to read than seven point 
faces, yet gives the same word-count to 
the column as six point. Various degrees 
of leading can be used to advantage, or 
the lines may be cast on a solid six and 
a half point body. The comparative’ 
shortness of the ascenders and descen- 
ders gives good legibility even when set 
solid. Cast on seven point body, the 614 
Point Ionic gives the effect of being well 
leaded—and with a decided gain in 
word-count over sevenr: point faces. 
The first paper to adopt the new face 
wes the Evening News, of Newark, N. J. 
After a trial of several weeks, the man- 
agement of the paper is more enthusi- 
astic than ever about it, and readers 
continue to send in words of commen- 
dation daily. One of the most appre- 
ciative is Dr. Jcseph H. Salov, a lead- 
ing optometrist, and past president of 
the New Jersey Optometric Association, 
Says Dr. Salov, addressing the editor of 
the Newark Evening News: “It would be 
unfair for me or any one else who 
rea the amount of good that will 
result frcm your recent change in the 
style of type you use in the makeup of 
the News if this was not recognized, 
appreciated and so acknowledged by 
every one interested in the conservation 
of vision; for it is the accumulated un- 
necessary strain on the eyes, due to the 
xtremely small and poor type used in 
hy newspapers, that hastens the day 
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able than the former style. I am sure 
that there are many thousands of 
readers who, possibly unknowingly, feel 
the added comfort.’ After several years 
of investigation and experimentation, 
the ‘Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


dation daily. One of the most appre- 
ciative is Dr. Joseph H. Salov, a lead- 
ing optometrist, and past president of 
the New Jersey Optometric Association 
Says Dr. Salov, addressing the editor of 
the Newark Evening News: “It would be 
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AROUND WORLD RACER 
STARTS FROM N. Y. 


Goldstrom, Aviation Writer, Hopes to 
Lower 35-Day Record for N. A. N. 
A.—Using Planes for Crossing 
Continents 


John Goldstrom, formerly aviation re- 
porter on the New York Evening World, 
sailed from New York May 19 on the 
S. S. “Mauretania” on a round-the-world 
race, hoping to beat the record set in 
1913 by John Henry Mears, a New York 
Sun reporter, who circled the globe in 


John Goldstrom 


35 days, 21 hours, 35 minutes and four- 
fifths seconds. Goldstrom will write his 
adventures for members of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 

Last year Goldstrom flew more than 
5,000 miles in Europe, writing a series 
of articles for the Evening World. Dur- 
ing the past year he has mapped out an 
itinerary, in which the airplane figures 
as a means of travel over more than half 
of the route. 

The newspaper adventurer must 
return to a North River dock in New 
York before June 23, to beat Mears’ 
mark. If all goes as planned, he may 
return days before that time, but even 
rail and steamer. travel do not guarantee 
the perfect execution of a schedule calling 
for 18,500 miles of virtually uninterrupted 
movement. 

Goldstrom’s dispatches as he races will 
be flashed from steamers, planes, and 
transmitting officers to the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. From New 
York to Plymouth, 3,200 miles, Goldstrom 
intends to travel by steamer. He is 
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almost certain to reach the English port 
by May 25. 

At Plymouth the race against minutes 
begins. An airplane will meet him and 
carry him to Berlin, with good luck, the 
same afternoon. Early the next morning 
he will leave Berlin for Moscow by plane. 

From Moscow on the route is not 
fully determined. Arrangements are 
possible to obtain air transportation, the 
journey to Yokohama. If it proves im- 
possible to obtain air transportation, the 
aviator will start for Vladivostok on 
the Trans-Siberian railroad, to be met 
somewhere in the interior by Japanese 
army aviators. It is his hope to catch 
the liner “President Madison” in Yoka- 
hama on June 7, which will carry them in 
10 days to Victoria, B. C. 

Victoria to Seattle, Seattle to Elko, 
Nev., Elko to Chicago, and Chicago to 
New York: by airplane call for only three 
or four days at the most. 

Goldstrom has been a writer on avia- 
tion) for more than 16 years, during 
which time he has served on the staffs 
of the World, the Pittsburgh Post, the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, and other news- 
papers and syndicates. His first airplane 
flight was made with Glenn Curtis in 
1909. Since then he has flown more 
than 40,000 miles. 

Interest in records for circumnaviga- 
tion began with Jules Verne and his novel 
“Around the World in Eighty Days” 
Seventeen years after this novel was 
published, Nellie Bly a reporter for the 
New York World, made the trip in 72 
days, six hours and 11 minutes. 


RETAINS CROSSWORD TITLE 


Mrs. Von Phul Again Wins N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Contest 


Ruth Von Phul, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
champion crossword puzzler since 1924, 
retained her title at the New York Her- 
ald Tribune ‘Crossword Puzzle Champion- 
ship Contest in Wanamaker’s Auditorium, 
New York, May 15. 

The victory was accomplished in 5 
minutes, 3414 seconds. C. F. Hunter of 
Sound Beach, Conn., was the runner up. 
Mrs. Von Phul guessed 64 words cor- 
rectly in the given time. This is the 
second time Mrs. Von Phul has won the 
Herald Tribune’s Championship Cup. 
Another win will give her permanent 
possession. 

Clare Briggs, Herald Tribune cartoon- 
ist was chairman of the contest. 

Details were arranged by Porter 
Caruthers, assistant business manager of 
the Herald Tribune; Finney Donaldson, 
assistant to Mr. Caruthers, and Henley 
Hill, assistant night editor. 


Gardner News Incorporated 


A charter of incorporation was granted 
the Gardner (Mass.) News, last week to 
do a publishing business, with a capital 
of $100,000. The incorporators are Wal- 
ter E. Hubbard, editor and publisher; S. 
Walter Rogers, business manager; Pat- 
rick H. Murray and Germaine L. Hub- 
bard, all of Gardner. 
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CHANGES ON WORLD STAFF 


J. H. Gavin Made Sports Assignment 
Editor of New York Daily 


John H. Gavin has been appointed 
sports assignment editor of the New 
York World. Ue will have charge ot 
executive details of the World’s sporting 
page, working in co-operation with 
George Daley, sports editor. 

Gavin was formerly in charge of the 
World’s picture page and has been suc- 
ceeded in that capacity by James S. 
Collins, formerly assistant city editor. 
Thomas B. Hanly, special writer and 
assistant editor of the Sunday department, 
replaces Collins at the city desk. Hanly 
is an old-time New York newspaper 
man, who had long experience on the old 
New York Sun. For a time he was 
feature writer for the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. He has been connected 
with the World for the last half-year. 

Beatrice Blackmar, formerly of the 
Des Moines (la.) Tribune has joined the 
Sunday staff of the World. 


Raleigh Daily Incorporated 


The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Obser- 
ver has been granted a certificate of incor- 
poration to edit a newspaper and do a 
general printing business. The author- 
ized capital is $100,000, with $23,000 sub- 
scribed by Josephus Daniels, Mrs. Addie 
Worth Bagley Daniels and Josephus 
Daniels, Jr., all of Raleigh. The News 
and Observer has been in existence many 
years. Josephus Daniels, secretary of the 
navy during the Wilson administration, is 
editor and publisher. 
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LACK OF ADVERTISING 
CITED AS FAILURE CAUSE 


Inability to advertise sufficiently, 
caused by lack of funds, was given | 
as one of the reasons for a | 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
filed May 8, in federal court, 
Cleveland, by C. B. Kurtz, presi- 
dent of the Kurtz Motor Car Com- 
pany, which built an automobile 
featuring an automatic gear shift 
control invented by Kurtz. 


Kurtz listed his assets at $60,447 
and liabilities at $29,525. 


OFFERS TRAFFIC SOLUTION 


Chicago Tribune Urges Four Lan 
Highway with 30-60 Mile Speed Limit 


The Chicago Tribune, which has lon 
advocated the doubling in width of presen 
paved highways, is now urging a fou) 
lane highway to be built near all larg 
cities. In a signed article by J. L. Jenkins 
automobile editor, the Tribune outlines it; 
plan. The two outside lanes are to bi 
used for one way local traffic in eacl 
direction, the speed limit on which is to bi 
30 miles per hour. The two center lane) 
are for through and fast traffic, with ‘ 
speed limit of 60 miles per hour. Thi 
outside lanes are to be separated fron 
the center lanes by a high curbing, witl 
spaces at regular intervals to allow trans 
fer from one to the other, 

The two center lanes are not to bi 
separated. 


OF 


THRIFTY PEOPLE 


50.7 percent of the people in Rhode 
‘Island are bank depositors. 


In 1925 these people had $267,- 
154,595 in savings banks, trust 
companies, and State banks. (Na- 
tional Bank figures on savings ac- 
counts not available. ) 


a gain of $14.- 


859,239 over 1924. 


This rich and responsive market 
offers excellent sales opportunities 
to advertisers who use 


The Providence Journal 
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The Evening Bulletin 
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PROVIDENCE JOURNAL Co. 
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_ Melt Your Stereotype Metal 


q ELECTRIC HEAT 
IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


GENERAL 


Although electric 
heat will not sup- 
plant all other 
forms of heat for 
industrial pur- 
poses, there are 
processes in every 
industry where it 
is the ideal heat— 
the most economi- 
cal heat—the heat 
that ultimately will 
be used. 


ULTIMATELY 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


SCHENECTADY, INGE es SALES OFFICES 


with Electric Hea 


As high as 32% saving in cost! 

Less wear and tear on the pot! 

Uniformity of metal temperature never before securable! 
All regulation and close attention eliminated! 


HE progressive Waterbury Republican American, Waterbury, 

Conn., has installed a standard 5-ton stereotype pot, electri- 
cally heated by 9 G-E cast-in immersion units. Plates are cast for 
two issues daily and one issue on Sunday. The casting temperature 
of the metal is automatically kept at 620° F. Between castings the 
metal is automatically maintained at a temperature of 450° F. 


Seldom has such an improvement been introduced in the casting 
room. This electrically heated pot is operated at a saving of 32% 
over the cost of operation of the previously used fuel-fired pot. 
Uncomfortable heat radiation and gaseous odors are absent from 
the room. As control is completely automatic, the pot requires 
practically no attention. 


Everyone connected with the paper is enthusiastic, Mr. Dubuy, 
foreman of the plant, states that the excellent temperature control 
of the pot relieves him of the responsibility of making sure the 
temperature is right when his men want to begin casting. Mr. W. 
J. Pape, publisher, considers the installation as most satisfactory. 


Phone or write to your nearest G-E office 
for complete information 


570-9 
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NEW YORK TIMES MEN AT PT. BARROW 


W. C. Lyon (left) and Leo. Bundy, who mushed from Fairbanks to Pt. Barrow, 


Alaska, to report the arrival of Capt. 
the Time’s special correspondent, 


Amundson’s dirigible Norge. Lyon is 
while Bundy is his radio operator. 


A.P. EXTENDS PRINTER SERVICE 


High Speed Circuit Between New York 
and Kansas City Opened May 16 


Associated Press on May 16 started 
operation of a new high-speed -printer 
service from New York to Kansas City, 
linking 34 member newspapers. News 
quantity, it is estimated, has been in- 
creased on this circuit 20 per cent. 

The new printer wire supplants one of 
two Morse wires previously maintained. 
On June 1 the Washington to Atlanta 
A. P. trunk wire will be printerized. 
After that date all A. P. trunk lines will 
be operated on a half-Morse half-printer 
basis. 


Atlanta Invites I. C. M. A. to City 


John D. Simmons, circulation manager 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, has sent 
an invitation to members of the Inter- 
national Circulation. Managers: Associa- 
tion in behalf of the city and state re- 
questing that they designate Atlanta as 


253,638 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and evening 1s- 
sues) for the month of 


April, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 
of The Sunday Sun per Sunday 
for the month of April, 1926, was 
191,255. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 4282 SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


the city for their 1927 annual convention. 
He is a past president of the organiza- 
tion. The I. C, M. A. will meet in 
Philadelphia in June: during the annual 
A. A. C. W. convention. 


Priest to Report Catholic Congress 


The Chicago’-Evening American has en- 
gaged the Rey. Father Claude J. Pernin, 
S. J., to “cover” the story of the party of 
clergymen coming from Rome to attend 
the 28th International Eucharistic con- 
gress to be held in Chicago June 20-24. 
While abroad, Father Pernin will inter- 
view a number of .Catholic prelates for 
the American. 
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TO-DAYS NEWS 
\S TO MORRON'S 
WRAPPING 
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The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 
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N.A.N.A. SCORES BEAT 
ON NORGE STORY 


Receives First. Message of Dirigible’s 
Landing in Teller, Alaska, May 15 
—cCorrespondents at Point Barrow 

Also Sighted Ship First 


1926 


Correspondents of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance were first to pierce 
the cloud of mystery which surrounded 
the Amundsen dirigible Norge, after it 
passed over the North Pole, first by 
sighting the ship at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, and then reporting its landing at 
Teller in a dispatch received in New 
York, May 15. 

The coded flash that announced the 
location of the Norge at Teller was sent 
by Frederick Lewis Earp, N. A. N. A. 
correspondent at Fairbanks, Alaska. He 
received it from Howard Mason, N. A. 
N. A. operator at Point Barrow. Mason 
was listening for signals from Robert 
Waskey, N. A. N. A. operator at Point 
Barrow and for signals from the Norge. 

This necessitated using two receivers, 
one a’short wave set, for Waskey, the 
other a long wave one, for the Norge. 
Local interference from electric pumps 
and the Army Station drove Mason thir- 
teen miles out of town. He has been 
hooked up with Earp by telephone. 

Friday at 5:59 A. M:, New York time, 
or 11:59 P. M. -Thursday, Fairbanks 
time, he reported that he thought he 
heard the Norge reporting that she was 
out of gas, but he could get no location. 

The North American Newspaper 
Alliance held this up because of its doubt- 
ful character. On May 15 at 9:35, New 
York time, or 3:35,Fairbanks time, the 
coded flash that the Norge was at Teller, 
Alaska, was received. 

Earp is a Seattle Times man who suc- 
ceeded the late Palmer Hutchinson, first 
N. A. N. A. correspondent with Wilkins, 
who was killed by the propellor of one of 
the planes. Howard Mason is also a 
Seattle man, one of the foremost radio 
amateurs in the country and at one time 
technical editor of OST, the Radio Relay 
League magazine. He designed the little 
portable set now being used by Waskey 
at. Barrow, which reported the first def- 
inite news of the Norge’s arrival. 


From Nome to Rome and Back 


Col. Umberto Nobuile’s story of the 
Norge flight across the North Pole had 
to go from Nome to Rome and back, be- 
fore it could be published in the Nome 
Nuggett, four-page daily, published by 
Charles S. Maynard. Nobile radioed his 
account of the adventure to Premier 
Mussolini of Italy. Mussolini received 
the narrative in Rome and the Associated 


train for a mail edition. 


A minute may be the difference between a “scoop” or being 


“scooped”. 


A MINUTE is only 60 seconds, but in getting to press there’s no 
telling when 60 SECONDS may loom very LARGE. 


Certified Dry Mat Cold stereotyping saves from 240 to 420 
SECONDS in getting an edition to press by entirely eliminating 


steam table operation. 


Let’us tell you how others are saving time and money—there’s 


no obligation on your part. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility —use Certifieds 
MADE IN U.S. A. 


What’s So Perishable As News? 


A minute may mean the difference between making or missing a 


Press telegraphed, cabled and radioed it | 


back to the Nugget. Nobile’s lips were 
sealed by contract from telling the story 
first-hand to Nome newspaper men. 


Calls ‘‘Big Business Control’? Bunk 


Don Marquis, formerly columnist for 
the New York Herald Tribune, address- 
ing students at Yale University May 18, 


fF 


declared the assertion often made that | 


newspaper policies are controlled by big 
business was “all bunk.” He said that 
in his 13 years as a columnist he had 
never been told what to write so long 


as he kept within the limits of sanity and | 


decency. He said reporting was good 
preparation for any kind of work. 


N. H. to Entertain Newspapermen 


Gov. John G. Winant of New Hamp- 
shire has sent out invitations to prominent 
journalists and publishers in all parts of 
the United States to be the guests of the 
State of New Hampshire for the week 
of July 12. They will be taken in motor 
cars from Boston for a week’s tour of 
New Hampshire. Thirty acceptances 
have been received. 


City Editor in Suburban Politics 


James W. Barrett, city editor of the 
New York World, was this week en- 
dorsed by the executive committee of the 
Democratic party in Cranford, N. J. for 
election as township committeeman. 


Illinois Daily Elected to A. P. 


The Freeport (Ill.) Journal-Standard 
has been elected to membership in the 
Associated Press. J. R. Cowley is pub- 
lisher. 


‘ 


CIRCULATION | 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


We opened 1926 with the great- 
est newspaper campaign ever 
conducted, and secured over 
$300,000 in prepaid subscriptions 
for The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
We can attain similar success 
for you! 

THOUSANDS OF NEW, PRE- 
PAID, BONA-FIDE HOME- 
DELIVERED SUBSCRIBERS 
SECURED IN TEN WEEKS’ 


9, 


Organization 
Wire or Write us at 717-718 Commercial 
Exchange Bldg., | LOS ANGELES 


| 


New York, N. Y, 
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SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
A Reporter Again 


World War Premier Correspondent is Following His Vivid 
English Strike Dispatches with a Thousand- Word Cabled 
Article Each Week on the Big News of Troubled Europe. 


He Will Cover the International Conference at Geneva in the 


Fall. 


Sir Philip Gibbs’ Dispatches Have Already Been 
Contracted for by Such Papers As: 


New York Herald Tribune Boston Globe 


Cleveland Press 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Press 
Columbus Citizen 
Washington Star 
Toledo News Bee 


San Francisco Examiner 
Vancouver Province 
Winnipeg Tribune 
Youngstown Telegram 
Akron Times Press 


Cincinnati Post 


United Feature Syndicate 


World Building 


New York 
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WESTERN UNION SEEKS 
FREE SPACE IN VAIN 


New England Dailies Expose Calumet 
Wire Tie-Up —Kelly Talks on 
I. T. U.—Pape Elected 


President 


William J. Pape, publisher of the 
Wateryury (Conn.) American and Ke- 
publicen, was elected president of the 
New [England 
Daily Newspaper 
Association at its 
annual meeting 
held May 18 at 
the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston 

Other officers 
chosen were: vice 
president, -Robert 
LL. Wright, \.pub- 
lisher, Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette; 
treasurer, Charles 
L. Fuller, pub- 


A j lisher, ~ Brockton 
W. J. Pare (Mass.) Enter- 
prise; . secretary, 


James M. Langley, publisher, Concord 
(N: .H.) Monitor-Patriot (re-elected). 
Frank E. Phillips was re-elected as man- 
ager of the association. 

More than 50 members of the associa- 
tion attended the meeting which was an 
all day affair. The business session was 
held in the morning. The Manchester 
(Cdnn.) Herald was elected to mem- 
bership. Luncheon was served at noon, 
followed by a round table discussion of 
publishing problems. 

Harvey J. Kelly, of Indianapolis, 
chairman of the special standing commit- 
tee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, was the speaker at 
the afternoon session, giving a brief talk 
on Jabor matters. 

Another speaker was Frederick M. 
Snyder, of New York, special commis- 
sioner of the Press Congress of the 
World, who extended an invitation to mem- 
bers to attend the third Press Congress 
to be held at Geneva and Lausanne in 
September. Registration already has 
been received from publishers in 50 coun- 
tries, Mr. Snyder stated. 

Principal business discussed by mem- 
bers was of a confidential nature. 

Mr. Kelly pointed out that the In- 
ternational Typographical Union has at 
Indianapolis several trained men who are 
skilled negotiators and are expert in com- 
posing room practices and contracts. 
“They can outmaneuver the average 
newspaper publisher, who is apt to meet 
them individually and begin studying up 
his case the day before the meeting,” 
he said. “The union lays great stress 
on. secret instructions to scale committees 
on United States Bureau of Labor cost 
of living index figures. 

“Publishers should know this, because 
scale committees frequently reject this 
very evidence confidentially recommended 
to them by their own organization, claim- 


Editor 


ing that the index is unreliable or does 
not apply to their locality, when it suits 
their purpose to do so.” 

Mr. Kelly advised publishers to keep 
in touch with the special standing com- 
mittee. 

Arthur S. Barnes, of the Bristol 
(Conn.) Press told members he had 
recently received from the local manager 
of the Western Union a piece of pub- 
licity on the Calumet Baking Powder, 
“Radio Night.’ Prizes were offered 
listeners sending telegrams to the Cal- 
umet Baking ‘Company. Every sender 
of a telegram would stand a chance of 
winning a prize and would get a fifty 
cent souvenir, provided he mentioned 
the word Calumet in the telegram. 

The Western -Union wanted news- 
papers to tell readers about this offer 
and to make it plain that the telegrams 
must be sent prepaid. 

Members were asked if they knew of 
any newspaper which had fallen for this 
publicity.. The secretary was instructed 
to write’a letter to'the Western Union 
pointing out that the newspapers were 
large cash customers of the Western 
Union and inquiring when the Western 
Union was going “to begin to give free 
service as well as ask for it.” 

David B. Howe of the Burlington Free 
Press pointed out that owing to train 
withdrawals New. England newspapers 
may have to rely more heavily in the 
future on motor transportation for dis- 
tribution purposes. He suggested that 
the members be asked to report quarterly 
changes in their costs for delivery by 
motor bus, by automobile under private 
contract, and automobiles owned by the 
newspaper, and that a steady record be 
kept of delivery costs in all of these 
ways to help committee in determining 
(he best method of delivery. 


AFTER THE BATTLE DINNER 


William P. Beaze!l and Dwight Perrin 
Honored by N. Y. Newspaper Club 


William Preston Beazell, assistant man- 
aging editor of the New York World, and 
Dwight Perrin, city editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, president-elect and 
retiring president respectively of the New 
York Newspaper Club, were guests of 
honor at a dinner at the club, May 17. 

Mr. Beazell in a speech predicted the 
club would go forward slowly but surely. 

Among old-timers who returned for the 
jollification were James Blaine Walker, 
Eddie Anker, Jack Mason, Edward Staats 
Luther, Bob Morris, William W. Willis, 
Bill Guard, Kenneth Lord, Al. Pierce, H. 
W.. Carlisle, .W. L. Curtin, “Patrick E. 
McEvoy, Jacob Magidoff, Wells Hawks, 
\V. G. Henderson, Ivy Lee,—and among 
“others present’? were the younger reg- 
ulars: Ben Deacon, E. N. Jackson, A. E. 
Baerman, J. D. Gordon, Jack Allen, G. 
F. Tanner, Al. Selig, J. E. Kelly, Michael 
I’, Haggerty, Louis Weitzenkorn, H. D. 
Kingsbury, A. H. Folwell, H. L. Malken- 
son, Pearley Boone, H. H. Klein, Joe 
Van Raalte, Jack Francis, “Charlie” Pem- 
burn, Bryce Oliver,.and C. L. Lighten- 
home. 
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BEGIN ON A SMALL 
PAPER, EDITOR ADVISES 


Louis Graves of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Tells Students Starting of Big 
City Daily Is Learning News- 
paper Work Backwards 


Louis Graves, editor of the Chapel 
Hill (N. C.) Weekly, believes that he 


is well-qualified to tell the wrong 
way in which to get a newspaper 
training. 

In the current number of The 


Archive, a monthly literary magazine 
published as a venture by Duke Uni- 
versity undergraduates, the Chapel Hill 
editor draws from his own experiences 
as a journalist, and states that he is him- 
self the perfect example of the man who 
got a wrong start. His method of gain- 
ing newspaper experience was exactly 
the reverse of the usual way: he began 
on a big paper and worked down, rather 
than on a small paper, to work up. 

“I played the newspaper game back- 
wards,” Graves states. “It was about as 
sensible as it would be to start in to learn 
to play bridge before learning the differ- 
ence between the ace of hearts and the 
deuce of clubs. Scores of young men 
are making the same mistake. Impatient 
to become Irvin Cobbs and Sam Blythes 
and Frank Sullivans, they want to leap at 
once into metropolitan newspaper work 
without learning the physical rudiments 
of newspaper publishing. They are in a 
hurry—they don’t realize how much they 
would profit in the end if they would 


comparisons are taken: 
Estimated 


1925: 200,000. 


$56,277,818 — 19 
$173,375,856. 


T is from a mass of 
] available statistics — 
all eloquent of the 
rapidly increasing impor- 
tance of the Miami mar- 
ket — that the following 


popu- 
lation, 1924: 55,262 — 


Bank _ deposits, eee 


spend a year with types and presses and 
slug-cutters and line-gauges and all other 
paraphernalia of printing.” 


Mr. Graves began his career with the | 


New York Times, and when he finally 
settled down in Chapel Hill to edit his 
weekly newspaper he found himself 
handicapped because of lack of technical 


knowledge of a newspaper plant. “I like | 
it far better than the city newspaper work | 


I used to do,” he writes, “and have never 


regretted the change. But in_ these | 
last two or three years there has not been | 


a day when I have not realized how much 
better off I would be, and how much 
more competently. I could conduct my 
present business, if 25 years ago I had 
gone through my apprenticeship as the 
underling of some small-town editor 
printer.” 


No school of journalism should gradu- | 
ate a man without having given him a | 


thorough grounding in the mechanical 


side of the work, Editor Graves believes. | 


He does not agree with some of the old- 
timers who-scoff at schools of journalism, 


but he believes that practical knowledge | 


of printing is essential. 


Holds ‘“‘Model’’ House Show 


The Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Ypsilane— 


tian Press erected a “model home” which | 


was open to the public the first two weeks 
of May. Descriptive stories were carried 


daily on the first page of the paper, with | 
the result that nearly 10,000 people of | 


the “Ypsilanti trading valley” visited the | 
In connection with the display, | 


home. 


the Press carried extra advertising of all | 


products, furniture and appliances used in 
the home. : 


Daily average circulation 
(met paid) for February, 
1926, was: 


51,935 


1925 


Daily average circulation 
(net paid) for February, 
1925, was: 


34,109 


Gmaaueewaeiii 


Estimated assessed valua- 
tion, 1925: $188,829,024 
— 1926: $450,000,000. 
Value of building, 1924: 
$17,038,144 — 1925: 
$60,026,160. 

. Industrially, the city’s 
increase within the past 
year was more than 500%. 


Daily average circulation 
(net paid) for February, 


1924, was: 


24,530 


The Miani Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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“Cuance from body matter to agate? 
Sure! Takes about a second. Just lift 


this lever, It’s as light as a feather— 
the magazines are counterbalanced.” 


“Tur BOSS WANTS me to set some ads, 
so I’m changing all the magazines. 
That won’t take long because they lift 
right off from the front.” 
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“THESE TWO AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 
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good-sized heads. And interchange- 
able with the other Linotypes, too.” 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 
Pee newspaper proprietors are entitled to the 


gratitude of newspaper men in all civilized coun- 

tries for the speed and certainty with which they 
found a way to resume publication after the general 
strike, freed from the dictation of business and edi- 
torial policies by the most irresponsible and unlearned 
class of their employes. 

Their new agreement with the ten unions engaged 
in newspaper publication delineates in clear, sure words 
the right of the editor and the publisher to conduct 
their duties as their will and their conscience dictate. 
It denies by the same terms the right of the unionized 
employes to interfere with the editorial or advertising 
contents of the newspaper, to coerce into membership 
employes whose duties are outside union jurisdiction, 
or to interfere with the employment, promotion or 
discharge of men on their merits rather than on the 
serial number of their union card. It places pro- 
prietor and workman equally on their personal honor 
to carry out the details of the agreement and it pro- 
vides a quick and sure method of adjudicating the 
differences that arise daily. 

It gives to the proprietor that which he should have 
for the safety of his enterprise, and nothing more. 
It takes from the union man nothing which any sane 
union man desires to retain. The old and well-estab- 
lished London union membership did not attempt to 
censor the newspapers by threats of suspension if their 
wishes as to editorial expression were not met. They 
have not been parties to the numerous encroachments 
of the past few years upon the direct province of 
management. These hostile acts were directed and 
executed by a body organized so loosely as to be un- 
able to deliver to the proprietor what its executives 
promised, and whose members in general were so 
unskilled as to be hardly eligible for the title of trade 
unionists. 

It is this group which is to be kept in bounds by 
the new agreement, and the assumption is warranted 
that the members of other newspaper unions have had 
enough of strike and strike talk to stand with the 
proprietors in seeing that newspaper publication re- 
stumes and maintains its orderly course without further 
trouble. 


——— 


“Giving something for nothing or accepting 
something for nothing, constitute high crimes im 


economics,” E. W. Scripps once said. 


A CONVENTION SUGGESTION 


ECAUSE early April weeks are among the 
B busiest of the year for many publishers in the 

South and West the suggestion has been made 
by several publishers that the dates of the annual 
meetings of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and of the Associated Press be changed 
to a week when there is less pressure on members at 
home, thereby assuring larger attendance and less in- 
convenience. 

One publisher of the South, addressing Epitor & 
PUBLISHER on the subject this week, said: =D he 
matter is not important, of course, to Eastern pub- 
lishers, who can dash in and out of New York on 
short notice, but those of us who live in the far South 
or West must take considerable time to prepare for 
the trip. The end of May would be a better date for 
us. Many publishers take vacations in the East start- 
ing in June or July and they would be accommodated, 
the New York trip answering two. purposes. On the 
other hand, it might meet with the approval of the 
majority of the publishers to have the annual meet- 
ings switched to the first or second week in September. 
Perhaps it is not a very important question, but I 
would appreciate it if Eprror & PUBLISHER would 
sound sentiment.” 

This Epitor & PustisHer is glad to do. The sug- 
gestion is not new. If a changed date would accom- 
modate the distant membership the Eastern members 
would probably happily join the movement. 

Whether the A. N. P. A. convention occurs in the 
Spring, Fall or dead of Winter, however, sufficient 
time should be allowed to warrant ample considera- 
tion of such an important recommendation as an in- 
vestigation of the press agent leak, “overlooked” in 
the rush at the Waldorf this Spring. That matter 
surely deserves an extra day, if need be. 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 


thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 


knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.—Ecclesiastes, XI; 10. 


THE INSURANCE PARADOX 


IFE insurance is an interesting topic in the United 
States. As a people we are heavily committed to 
this form of investment for protection. Thanks 

to explosions that followed exposure in the newspapers 
of fraudulent insurance practices, a few years ago, 
our people are now well protected by insurance laws 
and the-business is thriving as never before., Insur- 
ance interests that violently opposed the Hughes in- 
yestigation have richly profited from it. It was a 
badly needed purgative, bitter to take, but the patient 
has been restored to sound health. 

It is a curious fact that insurance companies, with 
few exceptions, continue to take a small or twisted 
view of advertising. Some of the larger insurance 
companies continue to employ press agents to pan- 
handle publicity in the newspapers and it is only occa- 
sionally that advertising on -its true merits is legiti- 
mately employed, despite an opportunity to develop new 
business without a parallel, in our opinion, in the whole 
realm of commerce. It must be obvious that, whereas 
insurance is a commodity which naturally lends itself 
to advertising, this convenient and economical selling 
method has long been neglected. 

Recently we were delighted to learn that a schedule 
of newspaper advertising was to be put out by Olm- 
stead, Perrin and Leffingwell to promote public under- 
standing of the principles that underlie life insurance. 
It was to be a co-operative, educational campaign and 
represented an original idea. 

However, as we now understand it, even this en- 
couraging evidence of an awakening among insurance 
men is not without strings to the old false notion that 
advertising cannot stand on its own merits. Epiror 
& Puprisner is informed that in making contracts 
with a considerable group of influential newspapers 
the advertising agents demanded, in behalf of their in- 
surance clients, that an allotment of editorial space 
be given with each insertion of display advertising. 
In fact, the advertising is now being offered with the 
understanding that the newspapers will publish a 
“question and answer” insurance feature in editorial 
columns at least once weekly, preferably on the day 
the advertising appears. Eprror & Pusiisuer is led to 
believe that more than two score newspapers have 
accepted the “question and answer’ press agent 
scheme in order to obtain the paid space. 

Admitting that there is need of life insurance in- 
formation among the people, the average citizen now 
buying this commodity more or less blindly on high- 
power salesmen’s representations, Ep1Tor & PUBLISHER 
does not believe that the insurance companies have 
ethical right to operate a “question and answer” de- 
partment in editorial columns where the people look 
for wholly independent and disinterested information. 
No doubt the insurance companies, and their adver- 
tising agents, will assert that they can conduct such a 
department in good faith with the reading public. 
Their plan is to present a reader’s question to a local 
insurance committee for reply. Whether these names 
are to be used as insurance prospects, we do not know. 
That, of course, would be a serious breach of con- 
fidence. Even if the names of inquiring readers are 
kept inviolate by the editor, still there is ethical ob- 
jection to the scheme. The newspaper itself must 
control answers to letters from readers. Editorial 
material cannot form a part of an advertising contract. 
The plan deceives the reader in as much as questions 
addressed to the editor are answered upon the anony- 
mous authority of an interest which proposes to profit 
therefrom. When will insurance wake up? 
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SHORT CUTS TO PROFITS 


SEVERE arraignment of wasteful newspaper 

practices was made this week by Louis Wiley 

in an address before the Inland Daily Press 
Association. It is doubtful if so many charges of 
business neglect and lack of system could be laid at 
the door of any other great American industry, de- 
spite our notorious wastefulness as a people. 

Out of the dismal array we were attracted by what 
Mr. Wiley said of the needless week-end advertising 
traffic jam. Speaking of the fact that many news- 
papers, particularly those in the afternoon field, carry 
their heaviest volume on Fridays, with Saturday issues 
the thinnest of the week, he said: “I have always 
believed that the Saturday editions could be built up 
with appropriate advertising. I have noticed in a 
number of cities a large volume of market and food 
advertising on Saturdays. An energetic attempt to 
develop certain classifications of advertising which 
could most ‘profitably use the Saturday edition would 
be constructively an elimination of waste.” 

All true, and demonstrated by newspapers in a dozen 
cities. Newspapers that formerly allowed Saturday to 
go deeply into the red, dragging down earnings ofthe 
week, today find Saturday among the most profitable 
of the week’s days. ‘Real estate, building materials, 
general publicity, food, classified advertising and 
special drives today swell the linage totals for Satur- 
day. And the experience of such newspapers, as re- 
flected by their managements, has been that it is not 
a difficult task when undertaken with determination 
and vigorously prosecuted. 

Week-end traffic jams and the free publicity leak 
are two wasteful practices that any publisher can 
tackle immediately, as the line of least resistance, if 
increased operating profits are desired. 


Tt becomes painfully obvious that the wretch- 
edly unequal postal situation will have to wag 
along until the next session of Congress—last 
of all post-war readjustment considerations. 


THEATRE DICTATION 


RAISE our shows—or get no advertising! 
This point of view by a theatrical manage- 
ment is not uncommon. It is not to be wondered 
at, since many newspapers for years have fed on out- 
rageously false and misleading press agent hand-outs, 
giving managements a justified belief in their power 
to dictate editorial expression regarding amusements. 

Last week a theatre manager ran up against the 
wrong editor. The Consolidated Amusement Com- 
pany, which operates five of the six theatres of: 
Wichita, Kan., proposed to dictate what the Wichita 
Daily Eagle should tell the public about the com- 
pany’s local offerings. It cracked the whip by with- 
drawing its display advertising from the Eagle, worth 
$18,000 per year. 

Marcellus M. Murdock, the publisher, and Victor 
Murdock, the editor, served notice on the Consoli- 
dated that it might or might not advertise in the 
Eagle, but there was no price on the newspaper’s edi- 
torial independence. They called the dictation bluff 
in plain terms in the columns of their newspaper. 


' 


| 


They have been telling their readers the truth, as they _ 


see it, concerning local amusements and propose to 
continue to do so. They are not to be intimidated by 
an advertising contract when a matter of principle is 
involved. 

The public looks to the newspaper to publish honest’ 
criticisms and actual news of theatrical performances, | 
and if it is true, as alleged, that the Consolidated — 
Amusement Company, by reason of its almost com- | 
plete dominance of Wichita, has given the community 
poor shows, the Eagle is in an excellent position to 
win the fight. Indeed, no newspaper that has ever 
seriously tackled a fight of this kind has failed to 
bring obstinate theatrical managements to their senses. 
The Consolidated Amusement Company is destined to 
learn a lesson at Wichita. The Murdocks are not) 
men to join in a little advertising conspiracy to keep 
the readers of the Eagle contented with unsatisfactory ' 
theatrical performances. / 


Appeal =to the American public in direct — 
terms! Snare advertising is “old stuff’ among 
discriminating people who now form the bulk 
of our English-reading population. 


| 


PERSONAL | 


OWARD DAVIS, business manager 

of the New York Herald Tribune, 
ith Mrs. Davis and their daughter, 
len, is sailing May 29, for Europe. 
ir. Davis will visit his paper’s bureaus 
road and give considerable attention to 
e Paris Herald, European edition of the 
erald Tribune. 
Charles S, Young, publisher of the San 
rancisco Call, was recently tendered a 
ncheon by more than a score of city’s 
‘ominent business men. 


Herman Alexander, editor of the New 
orker Staats-Herold, sailed for abroad 
is week on the S. S. Reliance. 


John Thompson, publisher of the 
‘umeapolis Star, visited New York this 
geek on business. 

Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita 
racon and former governor of Kansas, 
il be the principal speaker at the 
ansas Authors Club meeting in Wichita, 
ay. 25. f 

Stuart S. Schuyler, president of Allied 
lewspapers, Inc., will return from the 
icific ‘Coast, May 24, where he visited 
je Los Angeles and San Francisco 
jices. 

Frank A. Bayrd, editor of the Malden 
Wass.) News, and Mrs. Bayrd sailed 
lis week from New York on the liner 
rance, for Europe. 

jEugene Lorton, publisher of the Tulsa 
Ykla.) World, and Mrs. Lorton, have 
turned from a round-the-world tour on 
jlich they set out six months ago. 
)Marshall N. Dana, associate editor of 
& Portland Oregon Journal, will de- 
fer the graduation address at Albany 
illege, June 15. 

Emil Maurice Scholz, president of the 
orld Wide Advertising Corporation, 
sw York, sailed for Havana, May 15. 


PT Patterson, executive editor of 


2 Toledo Blade, has been elected _presi- 
at of the Toledo Y. M. C. A. by the 
tistees. 

‘Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
ily News, is in hospital for a minor 
eration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Huse, Norfolk, 
2b., have returned from a tour of Eng- 
id, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
d Italy.. Mr. Huse is publisher of the 
brfolk (Neb.) Daily News. 

G. M. Kumler, editor and publisher of 
+ Lewisburg (O.) Leader, is a candi- 
Ite to succeed himself in the state 
late. 

‘Fred Schilplin, publisher, St. Cloud 
(finn.) Times nominated for democratic 
ndidate for governor, has announced 
it because of his newspaper duties he 
jl be unable to accept the nomination. 
‘Crombie Allen, editor of the Ontario 
(al.) Daily Report, former president of 
} Southern California — Associated 
ilies, has be .« named as Commissioner 


1m California by Governor Richardson — 


| the Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia. 
* Allen was formerly editor of the 
eensburg (Pa.) Daily Tribune, and 
‘sident of the Pennsylvania Editorial 
sociation, 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


M. HORTON, formerly with the 

Gruehl Advertising Agency, Albu- 
:rque, N. M., has succeeded Q. Landis 
ilson as advertising manager of the 
Puquerque Herald. 


?. J. Gray, formerly with the Colo- 
lo Springs Telegraph Gazette, has 
m made advertising manager of the 
dadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

2. I. Dawdy has joined the advertis- 
| staff of the Galesburg (Ill.) Evening 
bral, 

1. E. Gibson, business manager of the 
iden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, and 
's. Gibson are parents of a son. 

Wiss Esther Stearn, of the Trenton 
nes business office, has been promoted 
‘credit manager. 

hmann Hisey has joined the adver- 
ing staff of the Paris office of the 
yristian Science Monitor. He is a 


Editor 


native of Pasadena, Cal., and at one time 
was with the Standard Oil Company, in 
California. 

C. G. Perry, for ten years circulation 
manager of the Pittsburgh Press, re- 
signed: May 3, 1926. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


LIFTON B. CARBERRY, managing 
editor of the Boston Post, and Mrs. 
Carberry, sailed from Boston May 16, 


on a vacation trip to England. 


Will J. Orange, city editor of the 
Pueblo. (Col.). Chieftain, has been named 
Wilder, re- 
signed. Pierce Egan, formerly city edi- 
tor of the Loveland Reporter, succeeds 


editor 


succeeding Walter 


Orange. 
Edward G. 


Tribune. 


Leland Bell has 
Toledo Blade copy desk. 


T. Walter Williams, New York Times 


ship’ news reporter, has returned from a 
trip through the Near East. 


William G, Hershey has joined the 


sporting department of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

William C. Lake has assumed editorial 
direction of the Hendersonville (N. C.) 
Times, succeeding James W. Benton, re- 
signed. 

Miss Eva Kildow, editor of the Rose- 
ville (O.) Leader, was’ seriously injured 
a few days ago when an automobile 
which she was driving went over a creek 
bank. 


Miss Dorothy Armstrong, a graduate 
of the University of Missouri ‘School of 
Journalism, has joined the Huntsville 
(Tex.) Jtem as assistant editor. 


John Fretz South, suburban editor of 
the Trenton Times, and Mrs. South, have 
returned from a two weeks’ vacation at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Washington, 
1D ix Ge 

S. Carlyle Adams, staff member of the 
United States Daily at Washington, has 
been spending a few days in Columbus, 
where he formerly was employed on the 
Dispatch. 

Richard ‘Simpson is now manager and 
editor of the Taylorville (Ill.) Breeze, 
succeeding 'C. J. Hannon, who retired a 
week ago. 


S. R. Robertson of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Telegram, has become news editor of 
the Cushing (Okla.) Daily Citizen, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Priestley, resigned. 


Lawrence J. Collins, city editor of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal for the past three 
years has been named secretary of the 
Dayton Builders’ Exchange. 

John Parker, ship news reporter for 
the New York World, and Carl B. Allen, 
World aviation writer, sailed last week 
for abroad. 


& Publisher 


Connelly has joined the 
financial staff of the New York Herald 


resigned from the 


for 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


PFrrTy years in the newspaper harness 
and still pulling his fair share of.the 
load. 

That is the un- 
usual record of 
George W. Scot- 
ford, | managing 
editor of the 
Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, 
one of the Booth 
syndicate’s eight 
newspapers in 
Michigan. Scot- 
ford, who was 
born in Brook- 
lym, =Nameyt Oct. 
20, 1860, entered 
the office of the 
old Jackson Citi- 
zen, April 28, 1876. The late James 
O’Donnell was the editor and owner. 
Mr. Scotford worked as office boy at 
first, rose to compositor, then became 
foreman. He: turned to the editorial 
end and after that was made telegraph 
editor, state editor, reporter and city 
editor. He became managing editor of 
the Jackson Citizen Press and remained 
in that capacity when that paper was 
merged with the Morning Patriot. He 
has been at the M. E.’s desk 21 years in 
all. 

On April 28, the occasion of his 50th 
anniversary, executives lof the Booth Pub- 
lishing Company, his co-workers in the 
Jackson Citizen Patriot office; prominent 
citizens and others joined in a testimonial 
banquet to Mr.‘ Scotford. In addition to 
his newspaper work ‘Mr. Scotford has 
found time for varied civic and social 
activities. He has been a member of the 
board. of education for 16 years and is 
president of that body now. He was a 
member of the old common council for a 
number years and also served on the 
public library commission. 
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GrorcE W. Scorrorp 


Richard La Brecque, formerly on the 
Quincy (Mass.) Times, has joined the 
Southbridge ((Mass.) News as reporter. 

T. 1G. A. Goldsmith of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff, covered the annual 
Bach festival at Bethlehem, Pa., last 
week. 


Chester L. Smith, sports editor, Pitts- 
burgh Gagette-Times, will deliver the 
commencement address for the Salem, 
O., high school graduating class, June 
itil 

Fletcher Wilson of the Sunday depart- 
ment,, Mimneapolis Tribune has trans- 
ferred to the reportorial staff, day side. 

W. Clark Harrington, recently a stu- 
dent at Dartmouth ‘College, has joined 
the city staff of the Springheld (Mass.) 
Union. 

(Continued on next page) 


Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 

*Glendale, Calif., Press 

* Jackson, Mich., Morning 
Tribune 


South Bend Tribune 
*Detroit World-Graphic 

(new tabloid) 
Casper, Wyo., Tribune-Herald 
*Texarkana Interstate Journal 
*Indicates new clients. 


V. V. MeNirr 
President 


96 eens the first two weeks in May the following 
newspapers signed contracts ranging in duration 
from one to four years for the complete general illus- 
trated service of the Central Press Association : 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


P. S. We produce the World’s Best Picture Page. 


Oshkosh Northwestern 

*Moline Dispatch 

Pottsville, Pa., Republican 
*Davenport Democrat 
Holyoke, Mass., Telegram 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye 
*Mankato Evening Herald 
*Wilmington, Del., News 
Rockford, IIl., Register-Gazette 


H. A. McNirr, 
Editor and Manager 
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Invite Readers for 


“A Joy Ride on a 
Rainbow” 


’ with 


A. A. MILNE 


Author of ‘When 
Were Very Young,” 
Whose Weekly -Nonsense 
That Curls Around the 
Heart, in Verse and Prose, 
Is Now Being Syndicated by 


We 


etc., 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 
150 Nassau St., New York 


eg 


Send for circular and then 
wire your order, or read a 
Milne release in another 
paper —-and wire your 
order. 


A dozen of the papers, 
in various sections, which 
have already taken Milne, 
(the feature started only 
last Sunday) are: 


BOSTON GLOBE 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
BALTIMORE SUN 

BUFFALO NEWS 

TORONTO STAR WEEKLY 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


ST, PAUL DISPATCH & 
PIONEER PRESS 


OMAHA NEWS 

OHIO STATE JOURNAL 

HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH 

CHARLESTON JOURNAL & 
COURIER 

ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER 
PRESS 


a 


BRELTANCHA 


aa OTF 


SER eRTCBAseR STE 


<a 


GREFESRT F 
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(Continued from page 33) 

Bill Cole has resigned as reporter on 
the Minneapolis (Minn.). Tribune. 

Earl Arnold has resigned from the 
day copy desk, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune to become an automobile sales- 
man. 

Virgil Fulling, formerly of the Huich- 
inson (Kan.) Herald, is now traveling 
in the orient. 

Edward G. Connelly has joined the 
financial staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

E. Lawson May, for the last year 
on the New York staff of the Associated 
Press, has become telegraph editor of 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) Herald. 

J. Edgar March was presented with a 
club bag on May 7 by his fellow_mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Press Gallery 
on his retiring as representative of the 
Montreal Star to become newspaper 
representative in Western Canada for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Charles Blake has resigned from the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner to become 
press agent for “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” 

Harry Ross has.sold his printing busi- 
ness and returned to the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner copy desk. 

R. L. Bennett, for several years sports 
editor of the San Antonio Evening 
News, has resigned to become editor of 
the Kerrville (Tex.) Sun. 

Jack Stenbuck, assistant city editor of 
the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, has 
transferred to the circulation department. 
William Curley is now assistant city 
editor. 


MARRIED 


LAND D. RUSSELL, former assis- 
tant sports editor of the New York 

Evening Post and now Tokio corres- 
pondent of the New York World and on 
the staff of the Japan Advertiser, in 
Tokio, to ‘Miss ‘Margaret Madeline 
Kavanaugh, formerly assistant director 
of the Department of Public Information 
of Columbia University, New York. 

Everette Smart, police reporter, Joplin 
(Mo.) News Herald, to Miss Juel Pat- 
ton, April 11 at Pittsburg, Kan. The 
wedding was announced only last week. 

Arthur A. Peterson of the Toledo 
Blade staff, to Thelma Louise Woodward, 
recently. 

Ralph Clements, court house reporter, 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette to Miss 
Marie Davis, in Cedar Rapids, May 13. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


OBERT S. FARLEY, eastern finan- 

cial advertising representative, has 
been appointed to represent the United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C., and 
the New Orleans Item-Tribune. 

Prudden, King and Prudden, special 
advertising representatives, New York, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Middletown (N. Y.) Daily Herald, effec- 
tive June 1. 

Charles Flanagan for eight years with 
I. A. Klein, New York special represen- 
tative has resigned and will join the na- 
tional advertising department of the New 
York Journal, June 1. 

Salisbury (N. C.) Post has appointed 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., New 
York, national advertising representa- 
tives. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


C. MARON, from Miami (Fla.) 
*Daly News, to copy desk, Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


W L. BAKER, owner of the Clifton 

° Hill (Mo.) Rustler, has leased the 
paper to Carl Davis, formerly connected 
with the Rustler before going to Iowa 
several years ago. 
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O. E. Butler has sold the Tahlequah 
(Okla.) Arrow-Democrat to Clyde B. 
Pool, formerly of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
W orld. 

John Scott, publisher of the Prior Lake 
(Minn.) News, has sold the paper to 
Leo McDonald of Minneapolis and John 
Duffy of Savage. 

Richmond (Iill.) Gazette and Genoa 
City (Ill.) Broadcaster appeared last 
week under publication of Albert L. 
Johnson of Harvard, Il, who has suc- 
ceeded H. B. Gaston, who has been pub- 
lishing the papers eight years. 

Leo H. Bowen has succeeded H. J. 
Holmes as owner and editor of the Glen- 
wood Springs (Col.) Avalanche Echo. 

Harold W. Bruce of Palmer, Mass., 
formerly a foreman, in the plant of the 
Palmer Journal before its incorporation 
with the Palmer Register, purchased the 
interest of Herbert L. Rickard in the 
Stafford Springs (Conn.) Press. 

Leslie Davies of Sacramento has leased 
from Howard Waite the Rio Vista 
(Cal.) Banner. 

A half interest in the Lankersheim 
(Cal.) Press has been purchased by 
James Wilson, retired banker. 

W. L. Kirk, former editor of the 
Spencer (Neb.) Advocate purchased the 
Fort Lupton (Col.) Booster May 1 from 
Fred Walling. 

Wiggins (Col.) Courier was recently 
sold to C. A. Brown, formerly of 
Denver. 

Consolidation of the Hotchkiss (Col.) 
Herald and the North Fork (Col.) 
Times has been effected under the editor- 
ship of A. L. Perry, who purchased the 
North Fork paper recently from Tom 
Blackwell. 

‘Lucien P. Arant and Bernard Wain- 
waring are now sole owners of the Baker 
(Ore.) Herald.. They bought a con- 
trolling interest in the Herald nine 
months ago. Since then they have 
bought the holdings of all the minority 
stockholders. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


RYON. (OKLA.) -LIN.COLN 
COUNTY LEADER has $s started 
publication with E. O. O’Bleness, editor. 
Ryan Printing. Company has begun 
publication of the Moberly (Mo.) Home 
Press, a Sunday morning paper of 12 
pages. 

William Parsons has started the pub- 
lication of a weekly, the Dunsmuir (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

Mount Airy (N. C.) Star, weekly, 
made its first appearance last week. The 
Star is published by T. J. Westmoreland, 
who recently came to Mount Airy from 
Thomasville, where he was former owner 
and publisher of the Thomasville Times. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
Pheer (COL.) TRIBUNE has 


purchased a site for a new building 
which it is expected will be erected within 
the next two years. 

Milo Bennett, publisher of the Maumee 
(O.) Valley News, weekly, has installed 
a cylinder press. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Herald and Mail 
will soon be printed on a Hoe Unit- 
Type Quadruple Press which is now be- 
ing erected. A complete set of stereotype 
machinery was purchased of R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., with the press. 

Longmont (Col.) Times has ordered a 
new Linotype. 

Stacy Brewer, publisher of the Vass 
(N. C.) Pilot, is completing an addition 
to his plant which will double its capa- 
city. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


\WESB MILLER, general European 
news manager of the United Press 
Associations, who makes his head- 
quarters in London arrived in New York 
this week, following an extensive tour 
through South America, visiting U. P 
client newspapers. 


William P. Flythe, formerly Mexico 
City correspondent of the International 


News Service, has been transferred to 
the I.N.S. Washington bureau. His 
successor has not been named. 


Harold Horan, of the Paris office of 
International News Service, has been 
temporarily assigned to Geneva. 


Barry Faris, associate editor of In- 
ternational News Service, is spending 
his vacation in his home town, St. Joseph, 
Mo. He will be away from New York 
headquarters until June 1. J. L. Kil- 
gallen is in charge. 

T. T. Topping, Associated Press cor- 
respondent who has been in Morocco, 
was last week ordered to return to the 
A. P. Paris office. 


R. A. Byron, formerly managing edi- 
tor, and Bruce M. Lockwood, reporter 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette-Tumes, 
and John F. Koine, former .city editor 
of the Buffalo Express, have joined the 
New York news staff of the Associated 
Press. 

John F. Koine has resigned as news 
editor of the Buffalo Express to join the 
Associated Press staff at New York. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


S?: AUGUSTINE (Fla.) Record, 10- 
page tabloid supplement celebrating 
installation of a new Duplex rotary press. 

St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, 1926 
Spring Home Builders edition, May 9. 

Boston Sunday Herald, 104-page an- 
nual Real Estate number, May 106. 

Colorado Spring (Col.) Gazette, 176- 
page annual edition. 


Price Company to Increase Capacity 


Addressing. the shareholders of Price 
Bros. & Co., Limited, at the annual meet- 
ing on May 12, the president, John H. 
Price, announced that the directors were 
planning to increase the capacity of the 
Riverbend Mill from 200 to 400 tons 
daily capacity. With this- enlargement 
the company’s capacity would be 950 
tons per day or 290,000 tons per annum. 


The FALL RIVER | 


FLASHES 


It was a late spring, and it looks like 
a late summer. At the coolish moment| 
of going to press, thousands of bathing. 
suit rotogravure editors are going mad—| 


* P. A. in New York World. 


| 

It is evident from the way the number] 

of bootleggers is increasing that they 

never drink their own stuff—New Vork} 
Herald Tribune. 


Prices are like teetotalers, because they 
never take a drop.—Florence (Ala) 
Herald. | 


How different a silk stocking looks 
when it is not in use—Kansas City) 
Star. | 


Too many ‘Chicago gangsters are at the 
wrong end of the machine gun.—W eston 
(Ore.) Leader. 


The objection to gardening is that by 
the time your back gets used to it your 
enthusiasm is gone.—Baltimore Sun, | 


That Harvard student who disposed 
of 48 hard boiled eggs in 45 minutes is 
our first choice for chief of police of 
Herrin.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, 


One disadvantage that an editor has is 
that he says his say in a permanent form, 
and when an argument comes he can't 
laugh or lie off what he wrote—Newark 
(Del.) Ledger. | 

The Oriental custom of drowning girl 
babies is suggested to those who would 
abolish petting parties——Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. | 

eee, 

In looking over a photo of those in con 
trol in Italy it is no longer necessary 
to read from left to right—Detroit News. 


(MASS.) 


HER 


ALD 


ANNOUNCES 
the appointment as national advertising 
representatives in Chicago—New York 
Boston—Effective May Ist, 1926 
of the 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


‘Park Lexington Bldg. 
New York 


Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 


Old South Bldg. 
Boston 


Fall River has an industrial pay-roll of 
over $30,000,000 per year. It is the great- 
est textile center in the world. It is a 
city of home owners and home lovers. 
You can thoroughly cover this great 
market at one cost by using the dominant 


evening paper— 


The FALL RIVER HERALD 


18,000 Daily Average ; 
ROSS F. WALKER, Publisher . 
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SEATTLE AUDITS— 


Always show the domination of The Times. This newspaper concentrates upon the City of Seattle 
and the Seattle Trading Zone. Two other Seattle papers have larger total circulation, but The 
Times leads in the City and its own trading territory. Here is an interesting story of growth: 


Seattle Times Circulation 


EVENING SUNDAY EVENING SUNDAY 
4th Quarter 1921..... 56,555 83,478 2nd Quarter 1924..... 66,996 92,971 
lst zs LOZ Zhe oe 56,939 85,281 3rd ‘4 1924.4 69,221 96,798 
2nd is O22 s seb 57,126 83,856 4th % SA 70,101 102,793 
3rd ‘3 1922 i. Son 56,695 83,572 Ist 4 WOZSe ema 105178 104,345 
4th 192255. ee Seloa 85,935 2nd iH 1925) ccm 70,762 1035057 
lst a 1923.5 58,650 90,083 3rd ss Loe 5:5 70,863 102,545 
Paha tap hentia LOZ3 Soe 58,084 88,702 4th ¥ 1LO25mear 74,223 102,551 
3rd * USZSe Feces 58,705 87,501 Ist bs LOZ Orton: 79,019* 104,299* 
~ 4th + 1923 eet 61,665 87,232 MarchjslOzouee es ee 80,094* 104,677* 
Ist Hy 1924..... 66,010 90,163 Se pri) 31 926eps. ae iees tee 83,767* 103,234* 


*Publisher’s claim. 


De Lisser’s Lineage Figures — 


Show that The Times domination in advertising is never questioned. Here is the summary for 1925: 


TIMES 
EVENING DAILY SUNDAY TOTAL 
| BNE lg is a a Pi 6,234,071 2,256,629 8,490,700* 
PrcteaniisDlayerer ieee OU. OO ee ee 2,065,267 866,895 2,932,162* 
eC Gre paris Mee ee 8s a soy s Bets ciwv accu ete oMnl, « « «. Medea ah etandslas 2,338,672 1,629,746 3,968,418* 
UNECE Se Ooo, | a on ae ee ee 10,638,010 4,753,270 15,391,280* 
THIRD 
SECOND PAPER PAPER 
MORNING EVENING 
DAILY SUNDAY TOTAL DAILY 
[iss CEs he a ne ee 2,824,931 1,620,801 4,445,732 4,642,423 
Wetional. Display. So meds we. Sos. oe ee 1,466,464 845,906 2,312;370 1,495,647 
lacsifed sy .2.. 2 3... certlanaainiritianieistialienssvehwnblighchtwsnoudumawedaldniisny 1,178,148 618,499 1,796,647 930,757 
IN ELES Ac Oe 6 A 2) Re ES BO. 5,469,543 3,085,206 8,554,749 7,068,827 
461,655 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in Second Paper’s total. ; 
*Indicates Lead. 
And for the first quarter of 1926: 
TIMES 
! EVENING DAILY SUNDAY TOTAL 
ee Aine, io ate eet ee Aa SY SEGUE Sh 1,536,559 547,412 2,083,971* 
National BPS la Ver teres hr). Gey PEE Ck Paces. «. ee cos 558,938 267,025 825,963* 
ESSIEN os Mt ee OAR es ea "ea 535,873 429,587 965,460* 
Lotalseni2'.... Sntqdtis 20ers eer eS Os. MD, 5! Aenea 2,631,370 1,244,024 3,875,394* 
THIRD. 
SECOND PAPER PAPER 
MORNING EVENING 
DAILY SUNDAY TOTAL DAILY 
eee iapla yi eee nt er Ne ee BES eRe 746,812 396,429 1,143,241 958,548 
National iepila yer ie eto a ns Megs tae 368,522 284,967 653,489 408,153 
Cleasiliecdemen Ws Wiener’ yh, ee eR 310,335 174,153 484,488 258,879 
eOCals [acme Ree. eh RN CME Ng Lis a 1,425,669 855,549 2,281,218 1,625,580 


117,028 Lines AMERICAN WEEKLY not included in Second Paper’s totals. 
*Indicates Lead. 


There is practically as much advertising in The Seattle Times as there is in the pages of all its competitors 
combined. 


Eastern Representative: The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


WRIZONA PRESS CLUB members 
met May 9 at Naco, Mexico, as 
banquet guests of Sarkis Jose Dom- 
inguez, “Prince of Naco,’ who was 
elected to honorary membership in the 
club. H. H. Fries, general manager of 
the Phoenix Gazette, and Mrs. Fries 
were among those attending the banquet. 

Harry Van Horn, formerly of Los 
Angeles, has been appointed manager of 
the Cotumsus (O.) Better BusINESS 
BUREAU. 


A. Boon McCallum, president of the Ap- 
VERTISING CLUB OF DENVER, has been 
appointed chairman of the educational 
committee, Eleventh district, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


During a membership campaign just 
completed the DULUTH (Minn.) ADVER- 
TrsInc CLus added 30 members. 


Stephen Shannon has been elected presi- 
dent of the ADVERTISING ‘CLUB OF MINNE- 
APOLIS, effective July 1. C. F. Hooper 
has been named first vice-president, J. 
C. Mosher, .second vice-president, and 
Truman G. Brooke, secretary-treasurer. 


Charles H. Hastings, publisher of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Datly Item, will entertain 
the New EncLtanp NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE 
at its next meeting June 8 at the Tedesco 
Club, Swampscott. 


Goop FELLowsHIP CLus of Kentucky 
of Associated Press Traffic Men at its 
annual meeting held Sunday, May 9, 
elected James G. Babb, of Louisville, pres- 
ident. Frank L. Parsons, Louisville, was 
named vice-president and Dan F. Moss, 
also of Louisville, secretary-treasurer. 
Traffic service matters were discussed. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S GoLF ASSOCIATION 
or Boston, held its first tournament of 
the year last week at the Pine Brook 
Valley Golf Club at Weston. A. M. 
Hoxie of the Post was low gross winner 
in Class A with an 82. Burt Whitman 
of the Herald was winner of the low net 
prize same class with an 84-10-74. Wil- 
liam Mullins of the Herald with 101-98 


THE 


As a result of experiments covering a p 
mat from the make-up of which have been e 
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was winner of Class B low gross prize, 
while J. Stewart of the Post, with 111- 
97 captured the low net prize. x 

New York LraGue or ADVERTISING 
Women held its monthly meeting May 
18 at the New York Advertising Club. 
The guest of honor was C. C. Green, 
recently re-elected president of the New 
York Advertising Club, and speakers 
were Arthur Freeman, vice-president of 
the Manna Corporation and Peter Som- 
mers of Butler Brothers, who discussed 
the retail and wholesale fields of adver- 
tising. 


San Francisco Crepit Men’s Asso- 
CIATION is collecting the San Francisco 
quota of $75,000 of a $1,750,000 national 
fund to combat fraudulent bankrupts and 
commercial tricksters. The national con- 
vention will be held in New York, May 
24-28. 


James M. Gould, president of the 
BASEBALL WRiteRS’ ASSOCIATION, has 
named the following committee to make 
the $1,000 award for the most valuable 
player in the National League for this 
season: Nick Flatley, Boston American; 
Abe Yager, Brooklyn Eagle; William H. 
Becker, Chicago Daily News; Robert 
Newhall, Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune ; 
Stoney McLinn, Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger; Ed Ballinger, Pittsburgh 
Post; George W. Daley, New York 
World; J. Roy Stockton, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


The annual convention of the TrExas 
Woman’s Press AssocrATION ended in 
San Antonio, May 14, with election of 
Mrs, W. R. Potter of Bowie as presi- 
dent to succeed Mrs. J. M. F. Gill of 
Burkburnett. Other officers elected 
were: Mrs. Emma Cobb Evans, Dallas, 
Mrs. Fred J. Maurer, San Antonio, and 
Decca Lamar West, vice-presidents ; 
Madeline McBurnett, Dallas, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Kate Makemson, George- 
town, corresponding secretary; Mrs. W. 
B. Hamilton, Alpine, treasurer. 


ApDvVERTISING CLUB OF JOHNSTOWN, PA., 
recently elected John Sheridan president. 


WwooD 
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Thomas Dixon, author, playwright and 
lecturer, will address the NorTH CARo- 
LINA Press ASSOCIATION at a banquet on 
Thursday, July 22, at Hickory, during 
the annual convention of the association. 
Gov. Henry Flood Byrd, of Virginia, 
has also been invited to speak. 


SCHOOLS 


A fier ra students of the Uni- 
versity of Texas edited editions of the 
Austin American and Statesman on May 
12 and again on May 19. 


Students of the University of ‘Colorado 
department of journalism recently edited 
an issue of the Littleton (Col.) Inde- 
pendent. 


Charles Raymond, assistant professor 
of English has been named to the post- 
tion of associate professor of journalism, 
University of California. 

Last week’s issue of the Wallmar 
(Minn.) Tribune, a 16-page edition, was 
edited and published by the 24 members 
of the class in journalism of the Willmar 
high school. 


Anderson College girls edited the An- 
derson (S. C.) Independent, May 14. 
Sixteen members of the class of journal- 
ism at the college, with Professor T. C. 
Johnson as director, had full charge of 
the publication for the issue. 


New England Inter-collegiate News- 
paper Association held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire at Durham re- 
cently. Eugene A. Tetzlaff, University 
of New Hampshire, was elected presi- 
dent: Thomas C. Heffernan, Boston Col- 
lege, vice-president; Harold Hilton, Nor- 
which University, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


A group of alumni of the School of 
Journalism, University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, held a meeting recently for the 
purpose of forming a club to commem- 
orate Dean A. L. Stone, who has been 
the dean of the school since its organiza- 
tion more than ten years ago. 


“SPEEDMAT” 


eriod of years, we have developed and perfected a Wood dry 
liminated the inherent and irritating defects of other dry mats. | 


THE “SPEEDMAT” 


me 
WOMAN PRESIDENT APPOINTS — 
4 


Mrs. Rountree Names Texas Editorial 
Association Committees a4 


Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, editor of the 
Bryan (Tex.) Daily Eagle, and_ first) 
woman president of the Texas Editorial 
Association, has announced her commit, 
tees for the year. The association com- 
prises men and women who have engaged 
in Texas newspaper work 25 years of} 
more. | 

Headed by Mrs. Rountree as president 
her official staff includes: Arthur) 
Lefevre Jr., assistant to president; Hamp 
Cook, recording secretary; Austin Cal 
lan, corresponding secretary; George H, 
Boynton and Benjamin F. Harrigal, vice: 
presidents. | 

Executive committee: O. P. Greshman) 
chairman; Will H. Mays, Tom Lusk, 
Tom Finty, Jr., Frank Cates, R. Hf 
McCarthy, J. L. Martin, N. P. Howx) 

Committee on history: Eli T. Merti 
man, chairman; Preston Ivy, Chat 15 
McLaughlin, R. FE. Yantis, Mrs. Mary 
Hunt Affleck, E. F. Jones, Dabney. 
White. 

Program and entertainment: Sam § 
Miller, chairman; P. L. Downs, Georgi 
ASE DeENet. | 

Transportation: C. E. Gilmore, chair) 
man; Homer D. Wade, June P. Miller 

Advisory: Frank P. Holland, chair 
man; W. A. Holford, Louis Blaylock 
John H. Lunsford, Frank E. Showy 
George M. Bailey, George B. Dealey) 
C. M. Meadows, -Jr. 


Classified Staff Holds Frolic 


The classified advertising department 0 
the New York Herald Tribune gay 
a dance at the Hotel Majestic on Satut 
day night, May 15. Principals from sey 
eral Broadway musical shows suppli¢ 
entertainment. The committee in charg 
was headed by Mrs. Margaret Stoke 
chairman: Lou L. Heaton, treasurer ; Mit! 
Miriam Lee and Irving I, Silbert, entei 
tainment committee. All the departmen) 
of the Herald Tribune were represente 


For six or eight plates does not have to be oiled or chalked to prevent peeling. After molding, packing | 

and scorching it is at once ready to be cast from. | 
Has iron-like stayback and requires little or no packing, thus saving precious time and much work. ; 

if: 


Has a beautiful printing surface. The plates cast from it print sharp and clean, and the solids are 


black. 


Molds like wax to the full depth of the form and holds its depth. The impression does not spring ' 


out and make a shallow mold as it does with many other dry mats. 


Conditions and molds readily and is easy on type. 


Does not stick to the cast and tear and peel—falls off the plate. 


In its combination of soft plasticity, wonderful stayback, splendid printing quality and rugged con- 
stitution, we claim for the “SPEEDMAT™ that it is the speediest and most satisfactory dry mat for the use 


of medium size newspaper plants. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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New York State contains 25 good trading areas. 
Each one draws hundreds and thousands of 
shoppers to its center. 


Yet to the national advertiser the problem of cov- 
ering these various areas is not a complicated one. 
The daily papers listed below reach the people 
who buy in every one of these cities. 


This group of daily papers gives you economical 
coverage of the largest industrial, commercial and 
most populated area in the United States. 


The service they are able to render will help you 
in reaching your prospective buyers. They are 
at your service. 


lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening -Nows..........cceecsee (E) 34,444 10 10 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............ (M) 34,018 «LL 11 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............ (S) 56,924 16 16 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ........ (E) 7,810 04 04 
PrAuburn, Oltigen occ sche assis +s sdcusvomienes (E) 6,389 065 055 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle .................. (E) 73,764 +22 +22 
**Drooklyn Daily “Hagles <i... ccscsbacccnsss (8) 84,997 +22 +22 
*Buffalo Star and Enquirer.............. (E) 30,184 18 .09 
SBiuttala | Couriorirc cs cle:cia(cielicien ele te eiele ards (M) 58,083 17 18 
SPBuflaloy Courier cow se oa ccs casane neds (8) 104,303 27 +22 
**Buffalo Evening News.......+.ssescees (E) 138,294 +25 +25 
**Buffalo Evening » Times.....5. cds cceces (E) 102,562 +21 +21 
**Buffalo Sunday Times.................. (8) 108,219 +21 21 
SE®BnilaloPEexpresel esieis sd ejele < cree, ans renee (M) 53,254 14 12 
CP HUTAIOS EI XPTOBS! Marcle o's cle ktene Ceielae aren pare (8) 59,243 18 14 
ttCorning Evening Leader................ (E) 9,339 .05 .05 
**Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 33,487 11 ol] 
**Freeport Daily Review .........cscceee (E) 7,991 -05 05 
{TGeneva Daily Times is, .. 2... dstesive see c (E) 5,040 04 04 
**Gloversville Leader Republican......... (E) 7,238 .035 .035 
TfIthaca Journal-News ..............200. (E) 7,751 .05 .05 
*Jamestown Morning Post.............. (M) 11,636 04 .035 


**Middletown Times-Press ............... (E) 7,127 .04 04 


Mighty Trading Empire 
of New York State 


Poor ay 6 2'2; F926 


More large trad- 
ing areas than 
any other state 
in the Union— 


and reached 
Economically 


lation Lines Lines 
*Mount Vérnon Daily Argus. ........... (E) 9,871 05 .05 
**Newburgh Daily News...............+: (E) 12,132 06 06 
+tNew Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 8,598 04 04 
ee DO LOTT NOW BLOF va.cicre etalthoiior vice «0 ies (EB) 257,067 -66 56 
New. WcOrk: LIMOS miss tee 6d «sei ees (M) 350,406 +80 +784 
MI NGM Or = kimese hig t ainistercee Cauiete e+ ¢ (M) 356,471 -80 784 
SA NOW SOP  LAPNOR Cty s cikyelacc'< ig giatbicck’e (8) 610,041 -95 -931 
ttNew York Herald-Tribune ............. (8) 345,484 .693 .672 
Hite Wm Of GW OT a, cele deiecidihs spies slant Rs (M) 287,682 .595 58 
PPL CW aS ODN Ie WOTLG farctasatesoies:00)s 0% 4/sis biota tre (8) 582,929 695 +58 
+tNew York Evening World ............. (E) 294,442 -695 58 
**Niagara’ Falls Gazctte.............ce.05 (E) 20,629 06 .06 
MOP ort x. CHOBLOL TCO sais ordre sic: s ciecae siove sede e (E) 4,732 03 .03 
**Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise...... (E) 12,824 .06 .06 
+fTRochester Times-Union ................ (E) 70,406 21 -20 
THOYTACUSE! OULNAL 2)... aeisistes dele s'5,.~ tee oe (E) 65,326 16 16 
MET OF; a EeQCONG! Wa pteee usale ti eiises ajeve.siexe ejere (M&E) 22,679 .06 .06 
ABWiatertow meer Mese aye crite welsinte vies te aac e'ele (EB) 17,334 08 08 


* A. B, C. Statement, Sept, 30, 1925. 
+ Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1925, 
** A, B, C, Statement, March 31, 1926. 
+tGovernmient Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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Editor & Pwhlisher for May 22, 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


$1,000,000 Advertising Fund to 


Introduce Half &. Half—Kelly- 


Springfield to Start Special Newspaper Drive This Month— 
Red Book Using Dailies 


FUND said to be $1,000,000, will be 
spent in newspapers to introduce 
“Half & Halfy’ new smoking tobacco, 
product of the American Tobacco Com- 


pany, New York. The newspaper 
schedule is being drawn up by 1s Jeb; 
Fengel, of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co, 
New York advertising agency. The list 
is not yet complete, Mr. Fengel informed 
Eprror \& PUBLISHER. ; f 

Frank Harwood, the American To- 
bacco Company’s advertising manager, 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER the initial 
schedule called for use of between 375 
and 400 daily and Sunday newspapers 
with 10,000 to 12,000 line space. 

Half & Half is being advertised as the 
first new smoking tobacco of a genera- 
tion. It is a blend of Lucky Strike and 
Buckingham tobaccos. 


XYelly - Springfield Tire Company, 
through the Gardner Well Advertising 
Agency, New York, will start a special 
newspaper campaign to the end of this 
month to continue from six to 10 weeks. 
J. H. Weinberg, of the agency staff hand- 
ling the account, said the newspaper ap- 
propriation this year was slightly larger 
than last. A list of 120 dailies would be 
used, he said, with 4.000-line contracts. 


Rotogravure sections of 33 newspapers 
are being used to promote Azurea and 
Featiche, perfumes manufactured by L. Ie: 
Piver, Inc. The account is handled. by 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency. The campaign will 
continue through July. 


Red Book, fiction magazine, has 
launched a new advertising campaign 
in principal newspapers of the country. 
The drive was planned by R. K. Strass- 
man, vice-president of the magazine, and 
placed by William H. Rankin Company, 
New York advertising agency. Pen and 
ink drawings for the series were done by 
Franklin Booth. 


Jackson Brewing Company, New Or- 
leans, is running a newspaper campaign, 
advertising “Jax.” The account is placed 
by the Reese Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans. 


The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Asso- 
ciation, recently organized to promote and 
advertise that section of the country ly- 
ing between Chesapeake Bay and the 
Atlantic, has placed its advertising cam- 
paign with the H. E. Lesan Advertismg 
Agency, New York. The Wilmington 
Chamber of ‘Commerce has also chosen 
the same agency to conduct an industrial 
campaign for Wilmington, Del. Three 
advertising appeals will be made: one for 
farm settlers, one for home and estate 
builders, and a third for people seeking 
recreation and vacation. The campaign 
will start in newspapers within a radius 
of 300 miles of Wilmington and will 
be supported by space in magazines and 
agricultural papers. 


Nestle Laboratory of Hair Research, 
New York, has started a series of news- 
paper advertisements in full single column 
space. The copy is in the form of ar- 
ticles on caring for and beautifying the 
hair and carry the by line of Charles Nes- 
sler, originator of ‘permanent waving. 
The account is being handled by Foote & 
Morgan, 247 Park avenue, New York. 
Louis B. Allen was this week named di- 
rector of publicity for the laboratory, A 
national campaign using paid space in 
newspapers is planned. 


Thirty candy manufacturers and job- 
bers of the Northwest have pledged their 
support of a $1,000,000 nationwide ad- 
vertising campaign planned by the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association. The 
campaign was explained at a meeting last 
week at Minneapolis, Minn., by Harry 
R. Wilson of St. Louis, Mo., vice-presi- 


dent and treasurer of the Fisher-Brown 
Advertising Agency who will direct the 
campaign. 

“The purpose of the national campaign 
is to present our facts to the public,” Mr. 
Wilson said. “Candy manufacturers and 
wholesalers in every section of the coun- 
try have signed pledges of national sup- 
port. Leaders in allied trades such as 
box manufacturers and sugar refiners 
have been asked to help and most of 
them have agreed.” 


John R. Lee has been appointed general 
sales manager of Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
Mr. Lee has been assistant sales manager 
since last December, prior to that having 
served. several years as assistant to the 
president. 


John J, Cuddy, formerly director of 
advertising for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, has been made assis- 
tant to the president of the Yellow- 
Checker Cab ‘Company, in charge of ad- 
vertising and _ sales. 


Representatives of 20 vacuum cleaner 
manufacturers and their agencies met 
with the National - Better Business 
Bureau in New York last week and 
accepted eight of 10 recommendations 
for standardizing copy in their industry 
suggested by N.B.B.B. The recom- 
mendations are subject to approval of 
the manufacturers’ co-operate officers. 
They concerned; the accuracy of list 
prices and value claims; avoidance of 
superlative claims; proof of technical 
claims; use of word “complete” as mean- 
ing nothing more to purchase; accurate 
description of guarantees; bona fide en- 
dorsements and testimonials; elimination 
of disparaging copy, and the naming of 
the rebuilder in “factory rebuilt” offers. 

Manufacturers and agencies represent- 
ing manufacturers participating were: 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., representing the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company and 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company ; 
Air-Way Electrical Appliance Company ; 
Barrows, Richardson & Alley, repre- 
senting the M. S. Wright Company; 
Graybar Electric Company; Electrolux, 
Inc.; Lord & Thomas, representing B. 
F. Sturtevant Company; Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company; the Regina Corpora- 
tion, Clements Manufacturing Company, 
Scott & Fetzer ‘Company, and the Hoover 
Company. 

Other advertising agencies with 
vacuum cleaner clients participating, 
were: Picard, Bradner & Brown, Inc., 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., the 
Sweeney & James Company, and Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc. This is the first 
of several group conferences with manu- 
facturers in the electrical household ap- 
pliance field. 


o dull 
SUMMEF 


Ios Angeles! 


Keep your 
schedules 
active ~in 
Clune, Chul, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Ingham Named Vice-President of H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency— 
Cecil Named President of New Corporation to Take Over Fruit 
Juice Concern—Bell With N. W. Ayer & Son 


GEORGE E. INGHAM has been ap- 

pointed vice-president and manager 
of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency’s 
Chicago office, effective June 1. For 
several years Mr. Ingham has been vice- 
president of the Caples Company, Chi- 
cago and New York. He has been in 
agency work for the -last 16 years as 
secretary and manager of Woodwards, 


Inc., secretary of the Johnson Advertis-, 
ing corporation, and manager of the: 


service department of Lord & Thomas. 


James M. Cecil, former Richmond 
newspaper man and now member of the 
advertising agency of Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil, of Richmond and New York, is 
president of a new corporation just or- 
ganized to take over the General Packing 
Company, of Cranford, N. J., manufac- 
turers of concentrated fruit juices. A 
charter, just granted in Richmond calls 
for $250,000 in preferred stock and 100,- 
000 shares of common stock. Cecil said 
it was the plan of the new corporation 
eventually to bring the plant to Rich- 
mond. John A. Cecil, brother of James 
M. Cecil, and a member of Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil, is secretary of the new corpora- 
tion. The Cecils, with others, were iden- 
tified with the recent purchase of the Pin 
Money Pickle Company, of Richmond. 


Franklin A. Bell has joined the Phila- 
delphia office of N. W. Ayer & Son as 
contact man. For several years Mr. Bell 
was advertising manager of the Sun-Maid 


_ Raisin Growers, Inc., Fresno, Cal. More 


recently he was co-manager of the San 
Francisco office of Lord & Thomas. 


Floyd E. Matson has started his own 
advertising agency business in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. For the last 10 years he has 


been associated with the Charles R. 
Frazier Company, Honolulu agency, five 
years as space buyer. 


Irwin B. Tolins has been appointed 
general manager of the Arthur Rosen- 
berg Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, having resigned from the 
Walkley Company, also of New York. 


The Bertram May Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, has changed its name to 
May Advertising, Inc. 


Blackett & Sample, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, announces the appoint- 
ment of H. P. Withers as space buyer. 


The name of Cole-MacDonald-Wood, 
Inc., Detroit agency, has been changed to 
MacDonald-Ramsdell-Wood, Inc: The 
officers and directors remain the same. 


John A. Cleary has been appointed 
manager of a new branch office opened by 
the Dorland Advertising Agency, Atlantic 
City, in Miami, Fla. During the past 
year Mr. Cleary has conducted his own 
advertising business in Miami. He was 
formerly director of advertising and sales 
promotion of the Cadillac Motor Ca 
Company, Detroit. 


Spencer A. Jones, who was recently 
with the P. F: O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Boston, has joined the Bots~ 
ford-Constantine Company, Seattle, 
Wash., advertising agency. 


Garrit DeHeus, formerly with the 
Sterling Motor Truck Company, Mil- 
waukee, is now vice-president of the 
Koch Company, Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 


THE BUTTE MINER | 


**Montana’s Greatest Newspaper!” 


IT DOMINATES ITS FIELD 


An advertising medium which stands alone in 
circulation, reader interest and prestige in a 
trade territory that is remarkable for richness 
and for compactness—a real medium for the 
advertiser seeking to create buyer demand as 
well as for the national and local advertiser— 


Leads its nearest competitor 
92 per cent Daily to 


129 per cent Sunday 
in City Circulation 


Create maximum impression at one cost by 
concentrating your Montana advertising in 
the paper everybody reads, 


THE BUTTE MINER 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
THE RICHEST HILL ON EARTH! 
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PROF. M. M. FOGG Press Association, died at Fargo, N. D., Mrs. E_mira E. Morris, wife of New- and employee of the San Antonio Light, 
May 10, ton C. Morris, golf editor of the Rocky “died recently at his home. 
Mountain News and Denver Times, and es Sac BES rh eT 


‘ ; WituiAm Hayes MIcHeEnsr, 59, as- h lf f Wat ceool ei chams 
Director of U. of Nebraska School of sistant night. foreman of the composing erself former women’s state golf cham 
Journalism Dies Suddenly 3 fhe oN Vork. Ti died pion of Colorado, died May 10, at her : 
ie) Cote City home Mageta led at home in Denver. James Putnam Heaton, 42, son of 


James Putnam Heaton 


Lrncotn, Neb., May 19.—Prof. M. M. Georce Duren, real estate editor of John L. Heaton, an editor of the New 
Fogg, organizer ‘and director of the Uni- Mrs. Brancue M. Suttitvan, wife of the Newark News, died recently York W orld, died suddenly May 17, at 
versity of Nebraska School of Journalism Henry A. Sullivan, sporting editor of esty: ier his home in Brooklyn. He was formerly 

: and a.member of the Salem (Mass.) News, died at her Epwarp Mutter, 70, veteran Chicago associated with the Survey Magazine and 
the University home in that city May 17, aged 26. newspaper man, died last week. He re- was secretary of the Boston Chamber of 


faculty for 25 y _ tired from actiye newspaper work several Commerce. 
years, died here B LELAND Mason, ws known a years ago. A widow survives. = 
: : oston newspa i i i < ° 
Tuesday, May 18. i aS oH ad ee C9, éted, at He JoserpH F. Stocoms, 40, for many Soft Drink Firms Take 6 Pages 
Apparently on Ome in s Angeles on May 9. © years Har rd Uni it 25 lent 
began as a reporter on the Boston Globe ¥ xe ea ee eee naee The Kansas City Post, Thursday, May 


his» way to re- . : for Boston and New York pz 5 i 
in 1886. He later became news editor & oe 22 mise one 2 Papers anc 13, carried a six page section devoted 
covery from a and from 1897 to 1906 was night city for the Associated Press, died suddenly : 2 


six-weeks’ illness : EY Nees is thamerin Ce rie to soft drink advertising, sponsored by 
caused by an in- editor. From 1906 on he was an editorial Beye nis name a “Cambridge, the Nu-Grape Company of America, the 
Roution Prof, Writer. In 1916 he left for California Howarp Epwarp Woop, 52, member of Orange Squeeze Company and the Nu- 
Fogg suffered Where he, has lived since. the typographical union at San Antonio Grape Bottling Company. 

c=) J 


death resulted. 
Prof, Fogg was : 
Pror. M. M. Foce made director of ‘ 
2 the School af 
Journalism when. it was established : if 
1923. Prior to that time he had con- 
ducted a number of classes in journalism 
_ at the requests of students who desired 


a sudden relapse 
Tuesday and Se a SST SEGRE Sr Se ce, 


“Profitable for 
the work. 


| apers large 
Prior to coming to the University of p 14 § 


Nebraska he had a half-dozen years of or small 

practical experience on newspapers in the 

Eastern states. He was a graduate of the 

Petty Institute, New Jersey, and Brown C-H Conveyors are used 

University. He received Master of Arts by the following — and 

degrees from Brown and. Harvard Uni- 

versities in 1895 and 1901. The World many more 

War Council of the Y. M. C. A. sent him Be 

to France in 1918 and while there he was Asbury Park, N. J. 

appointed director of the College of Jour- a PFeSS «ois, =| perkates 10,467 

nalism, A. E. F., University of Baune, Boston Herald...... 107,047 

France. In recognition of his work there, Chicago Daily News . . . 387,284 

the French government conferred the Chicaco Tribune 700,000 

Palmes Academique decoration. & ; 5 cue , 
The death of Prof. Fogg was so un- Columbus Dispatch . . . 103,526 

expected that no arrangements have been Dallas News. ...... 71,228 

thought of as yet by University officials Detroit Free Press... . 190,146 

for filling his place as head of the Charleston, W.Va.—Mail 13.133 

Journalism School. During his illness the : Ge ase ? 

work has been supervised by his assistant Helifax, Nova Scotia 

Gayle Walker. Mr, Walker will continue ~ Herald see ee. 18,198 

in charge during the remaining two weeks Jacksonville, Fla. 


of the present semester. = Journal) eel u te 21,889 
Kenosha News ...... 9,450 Pp | e 
: London, Eng., Daily Mail l | n t 
News Man Killed by Train Los Angeles Herald . . . 181,785 S I 2 e 


Frederick F. Foster, of the editorial Miami, Fla.—News .. . 25,300 
a o i aoe (N. ia ee eles Montreal Gazette .... 31,798 
was killed when he was struck by a trai 
while stooping to pick up his hat which New York World . . . . 309,386 
had blown in front of the locomotive. Palm Beach, Fla.Post.. 8,519 
Mr. Foster formerly was editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer . . 287,157 
Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun and Sydney, Australia 
Journal. George E. Pacsrnmons, Bees, ZR Neca ae 
\tary of the latter newspaper, died in a : 3 
‘Lockport hospital the same day Mr. Tokio, Japan, Asahi. 

Foster was killed. They were close Washington, D.C. Star . 93,456 


deadline ahead 


j FEMA MINUTES—ten minutes—a long time in the news- 

paper plant! Push your editorial deadline ahead only that 
much—what does it mean? Later news in every edition— 
scooped competition — reputation —bigger circulation—more 


friends. Wilmington Journal .., 3,403 advertising. 
uel SM ea Womens World C-H Conve al ini 
f = yors cut to a certainty and to an absolute mini- 
Frank Blighton, Writer, Dies Mag. Co., Chicago . 1,052,592 


mum the time required to get the papers from the presses to 
the street. As fast as the presses can deliver them, C= Con- 
veyors carry the papers to the delivery or mailing tables with 
neatness and dispatch—uncertainty at the mechanical end is 
eliminated — later editorial deadlines become a reality. 


Frank Blighton, ae ponspaper ee and hundreds of others 
land magazine writer, died in New Ro- , ; 
ichelle ON. Y.) hospital, May 19. For aaroseahs based on Jem 1926 
the last 10 years Mr. Blighton had writ- GuG Cin Nateiand Ldta 


ten almost exclusively for the various A total of more than 18,000,000 
Munsey publications. Under several pen papers are handled every day by 


mames he had won considerable dis- C-H Conveyors “Keeping Pace in the Newspaper Plant” will prove 
tinction, particularly in the detective story interesting and profitable reading: Send for your copy. 
field. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


‘Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control cApparatus 


1203 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Edward A. Bowen Is Dead 


Edward A. Bowen, 79, who died May 
14 at Woodstock, Conn., retired from 
Wall Street at an early age and be- 


tame part owner of the old Brooklyn 
Union. He was later associated with 

us father, Henry C. Bowen, when the 
fatter was editor and publisher of the 

New York Independent. 


| Z News p 
| @b tinary Descriptive literature on Cutler-Hammer equip- 


ment for the newspaper and printing plant will 
| -Homas Durrin, for more than 40 years be gladly sent upon request. 


¢ ; Besides C-H Conveyors—Cutler-Hammer auto- 
3 a composing room employe of a matic control for newspaper presses, small and 
oston Herald and Traveler , died at his large, control for flat bed, offset and job presses 


lome in South Boston May 9. of ery aso dees, his git poe 
auxiliary equipment of the printing newspaper 
Epear L. Ricuter, 64, former pub- plant. Also heaters for linotype pots. 


isher of the Larimore (N.-D:) Pioneer “Keeping Pace in the Newspaper Plant” will be 
nd once president of the North Dakota found especially interesting. Let us send a copy. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Gus Mager Doing New Strip for McNaught—Sir Philip Gibbs Signs 
Contract with United Features—Hugh Fullerton Writes 


Series for McClure 


Harry Hershfield (right) who draws “Abie, the Agent,” drew Mayor Walker, 
of New York, to a Cheese Club dinner not overly long ago 
draws the right of appearing-above. The Mayor is slicing the club’s notorious 


cheese. Press agents, comic artists, and writers belong to the society. 


US MAGER,-creater of “Hawkshaw 

the Detective’ and-the “Fifty-Fifty 
Family,” is now drawing a new comic 
strip for the McNaught Syndicate, [nc:, 
New York, entitled “Oliver’s Adven- 
tures.” 

The strip is announced as a serial story 
in comic strip form. The story concerns 
Oliver Owens, orphan, adopted by a vil- 
lain, who plans to use the innocent boy as 
catspaw for his crimes. 

Sir Philip Gibbs, noted British war 
correspondent, has signed a contract with 
United Features Syndicate, New York, 
calling for a weekly dispatch on British 
and European news. As part of the ser- 
vice, he will report the League of Nations 
meeting at Geneva in September. 


Hugh S. Fullerton, member of the staff 
of Liberty, has written a series of five 
Sunday race track features for the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, New York. 


C. Edgar Brown has_been appointed 
secretary of the Cosmos Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, New York. Myles Lasker, gen- 


Am. Soc. C.E. Boston Soc. C.E. 


EDWIN S. PARKER 


15 EXCHANGE STREET ¥_— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Structural Engineer 


m 


Specializing.in Newspaper Plants 


Eight years with the Boston 
Post in their progressive de- 


velopment. 


Let us help you with your 
problems. 


eral manager of the syndicate, is now on 


a business trip to the Pacific Coast. 


George Matthew Adams Service, Inc., 


Fthe 


Linotype Mailb: 


MODEL 26 


‘a demon at eating up copy” 


‘“We installed a Model 26 Lino- 
type in September 1925. The dif- 
ference was immediately apparent. 
We were able to do more work and 
do it more satisfactorily. 

“Our operator is proud of the 
machine and loves to work with it. 
We do not have more than one or 
two distributor stops in a week. The 
machine is easier to take care of 
than the older models. The key- 
board action is so smooth that a 
fairly good operator can hang 
every line, leading him at first to 
believe that the machine is slow, 
whereas it is a demon at eating up 
copy. 

“The quick change of type faces 
without interference with the dis- 
tribution and the wide range of 
type faces that can be used is a very 
special feature that we appreciate. 

“The machine is more than pay- 
ing for itself because of its ef- 
ficiency in setting ads and job 
work as well as straight matter.” 


The Salida Mail 
Salida, Colo. 


; and therefore, 


New. York, announces a new daily golf 
strip by “Farr,” entitled “The Minnehaha 
Golf Club.” 


“Said by Mark Twain,” is, the title of 
a new short daily feature now being dis- 
tributed to newspapers by the McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., New York, It represents 
the first authorized newspaper publication 
of material written by Samuel Clemens, 
and is copyrighted by his daughter Clara 
Clemens Gabrilowitsch. 

A series of weekly humorous articles 
in Hebrew dialect written by J. J. Lerbson 
is being offered newspapers by the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, New York, 
under the title “Mrs. Lefkowitz and Mrs. 
Pashinsky.” Illustrations are by Albert 
Levering. Lerbson was formerly a mem- 
ber of the New York American staff. 

William Ullman, head of the Ullman 
Feature Service, Washington, D. C., ac- 
companied the Latin-American journalists 
on their récent tour of inspection of 
American automotive plants, handling 
personally, for his organization, news and 
features of the trip. Mr. Ullman also had 
a special assignment from the Washington 
Star. 


“The Half-Naked Truth,” a comedy by 
N. Brewster Morse, formerly editorial 
director of the Wheeler-Nicholson News- 
paper Syndicate, has been put in rehear- 
sal by Mable Ryan, who will produce 
*t the first week in June at the Mayfair 
Theatre, New York. Douglas Wood is 
directing the production. This is Mr. 
Morse’s first play. 


Metropolitan. Newspaper Service, New 


ec 


A Proposal 


To Dismember Texas 


In the national scheme of things 
Texas occasionally suffers from her 
own great size. Agricultural leader- 
ship is discounted. Buying-power is 
considered per square mile, and the 
Great Open Spaces are counted in. 
Only occasionally, of course. 


Occasionally somebody forgets that 
Texas is not only the state of greatest 
farm income but the state of greatest 
income per acre of cultivated land. 
That for economy of merchandising, 
the open spaces can be passed up. 
That certain parts of Texas are as 
closely-knit and as rich as any in 
America. 


If Texas is too big, cut it up. Sin- 
gle out, for instance, the Dallas area 
—Prosperity Zone—where in a brief 
hundred-mile circle one-third of all 
the Texans live, and nearly one-half 
the state’s vast wealth is created. 


* * K 


Prosperity Zone is not idly named. 
It has perhaps the highest average 
of increased business, during the last 


2 


York, announces for June the following , 
articles in its “Pre-Eminent Article Ser- 
vice’: “If Not Dollar Mad, Are We 
Success-Mad?” by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart; “The Happiest People I Know and — 
Their Secret,” by Zona Gale; “Old-Fash- — 
ioned Virtues and Immoral Geniuses,” by 
Albert Edward Wiggam; and “What Wo- | 
men Like Least in Men, and Men Least 
in Women,” by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 


Will Rogers is abroad writing the funny 
side of- foreign affairs for McNaught 
Syndicate. 


Sanford J. Greenburger, for two years 
editor of Continental Features, New York, 
has resigned, having sold his interest in 
the syndicate to George Halase, manager. | 


GOLF TOURNAMENT JULY 7 | 


Walter Savory in Charge of S.N. P. A.’s 
Annual Affair | 


Walter H, Savory, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New | 
York, has been appointed chairman in | 
charge of the annual golf tournament of) 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As-_ | 
sociation to be held at Asheville, N. Cy 
July 7, second day of S. N. P. A.’s con-= | 
vention. } 

Other members of the golf committee | 
are Elmer E. Clark, Little Rock Arkansas) 
Democrat, and Richard Wasson, sporting | 
editor, Asheville Citizen. 

Mr. Savory is asking friends of the | 
association to donate prizes. | 


Printing machine composition instruc- 
tion is given in 264 schools in the United | 
States. 


| 


| 
| 
‘ | 
except Florida. Clean, substantial | 
development that continues unabated — 
today. | 

A State in itself, this Zone, with a | 
larger population than all Kansas and | 
as valuable crops as all New York or | 
Pennsylvania. A scene of huge oil 
development. A well-railroaded and — 


well-roaded community, with a city at 
its center whose population has 
doubled in the last ten years. | 


There have been some remarkable | 
sales records written in the Dallas _ 
market, but none more remarkable than 
those being written by many sales or | 


ganizations right now. | 
x. (20 ae | 

There is only one newspaper by 
-which Prosperity Zone can be thor-— 
oughly covered. It is a paper of out- | 
standing character and influence. 


| 


A conservative, temperate, yet vig- | 


orous and progressive paper. | 


A paper grown old in leadership, — 
yet never more impressively a leader 


few years, of any American market than today. Pa 
on 

ay, | 

Dallas is the door to Texas ick | 

The News is the key to Dallas a | 


ay | 


m 


The Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ oldest business institution 


JEEKLY EDITOR’S HOAX 
STILL HAUNTS HIM 


le of Mummified Man Found in Tree 

Trunk Printed Over Nation—Its 
Creator Says Publicity Has 

; Been Profitable 


‘S it profitable for a newspaper to play 
joax on its readers? Is the loss of 
(idence in a journal’s news columns 
re than compensated by the publicity 
t follows a cleverly manufactured yarn 
| by the compliments of those who ap- 
ciate its ingenuity? 

Che Ladysmith (Wis.) Rusk County 


jwnal answers both questions in the ' 


rmative. 
‘he story of the Rusk County Jour- 
's_ fabrication of the now famous 
itrified man” tale was published in 
tor & PupiisHeErR, Feb. 27. But only 
raction of the narrative was printed. 
> subsequent events are even more in- 
‘sting. 
it was late in January of this year that 
vard Richardson, editor of the Jour- 
— eager to liven up his columns, spun 
jamazing canard of the discovery of a 
‘ified man, 300 years old, in the hollow 
ik of a tree, in the woods near Lady- 
ith. 
‘erhaps it was a jab of the conscience, 
flaps a desire to increase the skepti 
1 of his readers, perhaps an additional 
11 of humor, that caused Richardson to 
lit the story to the Rusk County Lyre, 
yper created for the occasion. 
ince then the story has virtually trav- 
around the world and back to Lady- 
th. Gullible newspapers and unsus- 
jing newspapermen reprinted and gar- 
ed the tale with more pungent details. 
j. paper “‘lifted’” it from-another, until 
vad gone through linotypes in every 
‘er of this nation and beyond. 
mong the’ first reprints was that of 
Muscoda- (Wis.) » Progressive on 
¢ ll. -On: the first page, beneath a 
k spreadhead, the Progressive pro- 
med the tale. And where had it got- 
ithe story? Read this in the first 
meaph = s-— —- eS AE nw Sa 
Che Courier, of Prairie du Chien, in 
fast week’s edition, tells a weird tale 
lerning the discovery of a petrified 
* near Ladysmith. aed 
md the editor of the Progressive 
ct’ even further. He consulted sev- 
t history books and added a_half- 
mn on the travels of Joliet and Mar- 
e in the northwest and of the dis- 
arance of Capt. D’Artagnan, a mem- 
of that French party of exploration 
iral hundred years ago, who was cred- 
by the Rusk County Lyre as being 
petrified man. 
Witor Richardson received his first 
k when this telegram from Indiana 
ireceived by him on Feb, 10:, : 
dditor, Rusk County Lyre:—Have 
7 petrified body. Can you verify? 
1 reply collect, with disposition of 
“and pictures available. Rush to- 
t. Liberal check. Evansville Cou- 


ireat heavens!” gasped Richardson, 
iy must believe it.’ 
it scarcely had he recovered from 
‘first shock, when along came this 
fram the following day from the 
ith (Minn.) Herald: 
} there anything to the story of find- 
etrified body of early explorer? If 
a hoax we could use story. Notify 
tvance. Duluth Herald.” 
‘few days later the mayor of Lady- 
1 rushed into the office of the Jour- 
vith this letter : 
(0 the mayor, Ladysmith, Wis.: 
ecently my attention has been called 
article in one of our local Nebraska 
fs in regard to a petrified man which 
ound in or near your city. For the 
Ht of our students who have taken 
‘is discussion in current events, will 
‘nform me whether or not this story 
‘edible ?—Dewey A. Grange, Albion, 


ters, in the meantime, continued to 
Fup on Richardson’s desk. Editors 
fd more stories. They demanded 
tres. They kept up a barrage of tele- 
Hs. The editor was kept busy day 


| 


and night answering his many inquiries. 


But the story, now having gone around 
the circle, started returning to Wisconsin. 
On Feb. 27, the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Leader ran a story to the effect that the 
State Journal at Madison had run a story 
taken from a Marshall, Minn., paper con- 
cerning the finding of the petrified 
Frenchman. 

Papers in the West and papers in the 
East, however, continued to republish the 
story as they chanced to encounter it. 


Morning and evening newspapers of 
the United States provide 1 1/3 news- 
-papers for every family in the country. 
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Tacoma B. B. B. Uses Dailies 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Better Business 
Bureau has been using paid space in 
Tacoma dailies to warn the public against 
chain selling schemes. Copy size was 


12 inches by five columns, three insertions 


in the Tacoma News Tribune, Ledger and 
Times, April 29, 30 and May 1. The 
copy attacked a scheme to sell “$10 worth 
of hosiery for $1.” 


Editors Going to Canada 
The annual summer outing of Minne- 
sota editors will be held at Winnipeg, 
Canada, June 24 to 27, according to an 


Combination Wet and Dry 


‘MATRIX ROLLER 


No. 45 C 


57/5 


Complete with 5 H.P. Two 
, Speed Motor. F-0.B.Chicago 


Al 


announcement by A. G. Rutledge of 
Bemidji, secretary and treasurer of the 
Northern Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion. The last visit of Minnesota editors 
to Manitoba was in 1913. 


Iowa Removing Road Signs 


The Iowa state highway commission 
this week announced that removal of all 
advertising signs on primary roads in 
Iowa will begin at once. The order for 
the removal was issued several weeks ago 
upon authority. of a recently adopted 
statute. Signs inside the line fence, not 
obstructing vision, will not be molested, 
the commission has announced. 


— 
EEA Rg ee SENS 


Impression set and adjusted 
through eccentric bushings 
which adjust both ends of 


cylinder at same time. 


Goss Patented stretch- 
ing roller—indispensable 
for producing dry mats 


without wrinkles. Here 
is a feature found only in 


GOss Mat Rollers. 


Large Diameter # 
double acting 
brake arrange- 
ment. a 


Special 5 H. P. 
2 speed chain 
driven motor 
equipment. 


Heavy ‘semi-steel 
cylinders with 


forged Steel ° 
shafts, 


Speed of machine 
quickly changed 
to roll either wet 
or dry mats, 


Extra heavy bed construc- 
tion — free from racks — 
largeenoughto allow chase 
to be run with columns 
crosswise if desired. 


Seven Outstanding Features! 


Boe them all in price, above them all in quality, it is not surprising 
that there are more Goss Combination Wet and Dry Matrix Rolling 
Machines in use than all the other makes combined. It will pay you to 
investigate why Goss Machinery is preferred by leading stereotypers 
everywhere. Catalog on request. 


Goss Stereotyping Machinery Carried in Stock: Flat Casting Boxes, Friction-Driven Curved Routers, 
Automatic Gas Fired Steam Generators, Combination Jig Saws and Drills, Radial Arm Flat Routers, 
Ball Bearing Form Tables, Combination Wet and Dry Mat Rollers, Motor-Driven Steam Tables. 


Fully descriptive literature, prices and terms on request. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY . CHICAGO 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
Messers. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney, Sole Australian Agent 
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A.A.C.W.’S ‘TRUTH’ PLEA 
CALLED SHOPWORN 


“Let’s Drop It for a While,” Suggests 
Blanchard, and Tell Public Eco- 


nomic Value of Advertising 
Instead 

(Following are excerpts from an 
address by Frank LeRoy Blanchard, 
advertising director, Henry L. Doherty 
Company, New York, delwered at the 
17th Annual Journalism Week, University 
of Missourt). 


William C. Crawford, of London, one 
of England’s foremost advertising agents, 
in an address before the Advertising 
Club of New York a few months ago, 
said that inasmuch as most advertising 
is now truthful, would it not be well to 
concentrate our efforts upon some other 
topic connected with! the business that 
needs discussion? Ih, other words, Mr. 
Crawford was of the opinion that con- 
tinual harping, year|| after year, upon 
truth in advertising might give rise to 
the impression that most advertising is 
untruthful, and that the agitation begun 
in Baltimore by the A. A. C.,,W. in 
1913 has been continued until the’ present 
time for that reason. 

Why would it not be a good idea for 
us to drop for awhile, at least, our 
exploitation of the subject and devote 
our attention to the development of a 
better understanding on the part of the 
public of the economical advantages they 
derive from advertising? I think Mr. 
Crawford’s suggestion has real merit and 
is worth adopting. If you agree with 
me you will ask, “How can the education 
of the public be best accomplished?” 
Advertising agents in their quest for new 
business have had something, but not 
very much, to say about advertising as 
a marketing force. Their chief aim has 
been, of course, to convince their pros- 
pects and clients that advertising will 
render them an invaluable service. But 
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only one association, or other advertis- 
ing organization, so far as I know, has 
planned and executed a campaign the pur- 
pose of which was to correct the popular 
misconceptions regarding advertising to 
which I have referred. The American 
Association of Advertising Agencies in 
co-operation with the newspaper pub- 
lishers a few years ago put on a twelve 
months’ campaign to advertise adver- 
tising. 

It may be argued that advertisers of 
experience need little or no instruction 
upon the subject. Undoubtedly this is 
true, but it should be remembered that 
it is not these we ought to instruct but 
the great consuming. public to which 
national and retail advertisers are con- 
stantly directing their sales messages. 
Advertising agents must give-their clients 
the kind of advertising that will present 
their merchandise or service: in such an 
attractive and convincing manner that it 
will produce a satisfactory volume of 


business. “Phey cannot devote any part 


of the advertising appropriations to edu- 


{cational matter that does not directly 


relate to sales or to the promotion of 
public good will. 

The creation of a better understanding 
of the underlying principles of advertis- 
ing and its benefits to the consumer must 
rest upon the advertising agents, and 
the newspaper and periodical publishers. 
You may suggest that national and retail 
advertisers should shotilder some part of 
the responsibility. To this I cannot 
agree. The advertisers are our customers. 
We have assured them that publicity pays 
and pays well, and it is our privilege 
and duty to show them how to use it to 
their advantage. If, by any act of ours, 
we can make the response to their ad- 
vertising messages more effective, it is 
good business on our part to do so, for 
not only shall we be able to sell a greater 
volume of space to manufacturers and 
merchants, but the number of our clients 
will increase to a marked degree. 


Nearly 100 syndicates supply daily and 


weekly newspapers with regular features. 


DETROIT 


First In News 
First In Features 
First In Circulation 


shows the esteem that advertisers hold for the CITIZEN. 


Totals 2... 3.4 : 
A Gain of 1 379, 696 lines over same months of 1925 


The above figures are by actual measurement and they show the prosperity and general business conditions of Western North Carolina. 
This was our normal growth and following our established policy no special editions were necessary to make this remarkable gain. 


For Good Results Advertisers Use 


THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


(Daily and Sunday ) 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency—National Representatives 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK 


THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN carried more advertising during the first four months of 1926 than any other daily newspaper in North 
Carolina. It led its nearest competitor in its territory by 669,382 lines. This record of lineage is one of which we are proud and it 
The lineage for this period was: 4 


National 


January 1926 ....... 97,146 
February 1926 ...... 112,896 
March 1926 ........ 124,376 
April 1926 ..... .... 131,180 


CALIFORNIA EDITORS IN “STRIPES” 


ELECT ii a 


Frank M. Keffer, president of the Southern California Editorial Association 
and J. R. Hinman, vice-president of the Central California Newspaper Asseeia 
tion, resting on the rock pile where the Chief of Police of Inglewood enter 
tained them when they visited his city. He put them to work on the roads 
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THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


“Gets There First’’ SA fie | 
First In Display Advertising 


a 


First In National Advertising — 
First In Classified Advertising 


Local Classified Total 


562,856 159,628 819,630 
675,500 210,924 999,320 
942,270 227,472 1,294,118 
951,510 209,020 1,291,710 


. 465,598 


KANSAS CITY 


3,132,136 807,044 4,404,778 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


SAUNA TAA Lc 


eet na 
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PRINTS JAPANESE PAPER BY HAND 


\ 
Seiji Tachibana, editor and publisher of Chicago’s first Japanese daily news- 
paper, the Dai Nippon, running off his day’s circulation by mimeograph, the 


stencils for which are cut by hand by the editor-publisher. 


The Dai Nippon 


is a four-page paper. 


ROUND TABLE CLOSES JOUR- 
NALISM WEEK 


(Continued from ‘page 20) 


J work there I feel that 
jatched the surface. 
xetting out this paper has become much 
i writing a letter to a large and much 
rested family. For instance the boy 
girl whose marriage we are announc- 
| this week were high school ‘students 
‘terday or the year before that, and we 
\é writing of their commencement and 
lir class play. Within a year or two 
i will be making the birth announce- 
lat that so thrills the hearts of proud 
jndparents and to us we have seen an- 
Jer generation of Americans start on its 
v7. We may send this same bridegroom 
itoday into Congress in the next ten or 
\lve years, we may see tragedy stalk 
lough that home, separating its mem- 
Ms, We may see, as I saw the other 
i, a friend of my own son sent to our 
te institution of reform because of one 
fl evening with bad companions. 
ple little items in many ways and 
(they never fail to register pain and 
\sure, expectation or disappointment in 
ihearts of the editor and the majority 
us readers. The city journalist sees 
Ml value in such trivial and personal 
igs. The country editor knows that 
41 the least of these things contain 
ht heart interest for his particular 
lity and plays it up accordingly. 
Ty own aim has been, and I am not 
lie in it by any means, that there shall 
©othing go into the paper which is not 
ae every member of the family to 
l, from the youngest and most im- 
Nisionistic to the oldest and most astute. 
et us write from our hearts, with our 
ds keeping us from being too alto- 
Ser dull, and with humor leading both. 
fother words, let’s be servants of 
anity first and journalists after. 


I have only 


we 


NO FEAR OF NEWSPRINT 


OVERPRODUCTION 


International Paper Company Expert 
Says Demand Is Increasing and 
Mills Are Barely Ahead 
of Orders 


Overproduction of newsprint paper in 
North America is a very remote con- 
tingency, declared H. C. Scott, head of 
the Statistical Research Department of 
the International Paper Company, ad- 
dressing the Canadian Statistical Society 
in Montreal, May 10. He stated that con- 
sumption was increasing faster than pro- 
duction and that, if there was over- 
production, it would more likely be in 
the fine paper field. Stocks of newsprint 
on hand at mills are very low, he said, 
amounting to only a few days ahead of 
demand. In the United States not a 
single new machine was put in operation 
in’ 1925; in fact there had been a tend- 
ency to convert newsprint machines into 
producers of fine paper. 

The chief factor in the increasing de- 
mand for newsprint had been the steady 
growth in the size of newspapers, of 
which there were now more than 32,000 
on the continent. Not a year passed but 
some new popular article appeared which 
called for more advertising space. The 
rise, growth and popularity of the auto- 
mobile, moving pictures and the radio 
had added enormously to the advertising 
space in the newspapers. 

The speaker was of the opinion that 
the North American market for news- 
print was still far from saturation. In 
Germany and other European countries 
newsprint consumption per capita was 
very small as compared with the United 
States and Canada and with the return 
of more normal conditions there would 
follow a growth in the size, circulation 
and number of newspapers, which would 
mean a considerably increased demand. 
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LIVESTOCK 1925 


$120,000,000 


— AND THAT’S 
ONLY ONE ITEM 


$150,000,000 


COTTON 
$150,000,000 


A Billion Dollar Territory 


Covered 
—with ONE Medium 


THE STAR-TELEGRAM 
& RECORD-TELEGRAM 


More circulation in this territory than 
any three other mediums combined 


D2A 1 Ly 
Net Paid Over 


115,000 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


(EVENING) 


Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


(MORNING) 


Fort WorTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
and Sunday Record 


SUNDAY 
Net Paid Over 


120,000 


NO PREMIUMS 
NO CONTESTS 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 
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ZINOVIEFF LETTER BEHIND 
MISTRUST OF PRESS 


(Continued from page 3) 


of either side. One common purpose was 
held between them; they did not want the 
labor dispute to get outside of bounds and 
become actual civil war. 

“Censorship, it was thought, provided 
one means of obtaining this common pur- 
pose and the absence of newspapers was 
in effect equivalent to censorship. Cen- 
sorship stops all news . except what 
officials in power choose to give out. 
[The government gave its news out over 
the radio. and through the British-Gazette, 
and the trade unionists used the British 
Worker. 

“T must say the British Gazette was 
very unfair and was thought to be con- 
siderably a joke, eyen in conservative 
circles. It was felt a great mistake was 
made in the first place, when the plant of 


the London Morning Post was taken over |), 


by; the government, simce the Post! is the 
ultra-conservative newspaper.” 


Mr. Lippmann by reporting the dis- 
trust of the press on the part of labor 
had plainly given the impression that the 
newspapers were not missed very much 
during the strike and he was asked if he 
thought the situation would be different 
in this country if a similar gag was 
imposed. 

“That is not a question a newspaper 
man can answer,” he replied. “Naturally, 
being a newspaper man, I have to make 
myself believe that the press is essential 
to. the future of the nation; whether 
newspaper readers think so or no, I don’t 
know.” 

Mr. Lippmann was in Paris until April 
30 the Friday before the strike started. 
There, he said, no one was paying any 
attention to England’s threatened labor 
difficulties. Even the. British papers he 
read on the Dover train en route to Lon- 
don were quiet, but he was able to see 
serious trouble was ahead. i 

“IT went immediately to the London 
office of the World on my arrival,’ he 
said. “There was a general feeling 
among newspaper men, I found, that the 
world was collapsing around them. Lon- 
don papers are what they live on, and 
they didn’t know what they would do 
without them. Talk was on the possible 
organization of reportorial staffs, and a 
great deal of improvising had to be done.” 

Mr. Lippman was at the home of the 
American Ambassador to England on 
Sunday night when he learned that the 
general strike was inevitable. On Mon- 
day, May 3, he went to the House of 
Commons, where he listened to the entire 
strike debate, which continued from 3 
o’clock in the afternoon until midnight. 

‘During the strike, there were some 
wild rumors, caused by the lack of news- 
papers, but the people were never really 
excited,” he continued. “There was 
nothing that resembled a panic. 

“One of the best strike stories I heard 
and one that was typical of the spirit of 
the British people, was about a group of 
special constables, some mounted young 
bloods, sent down to patrol the east end 
of London. Becoming tired, they 
stopped at a public house to get a drink 
and asked some strike pickets to hold 
their horses for them. The strikers 
acquiesced willingly. 

“Police organized picnics and games for 
the strikers on the theory that this was 
the best way to keep them out of mis- 
chief. An incident that was recommended 
as a good example to the people was told 
by the government announcer over the 
radio. The police and strikers had op- 
posed each other in a football game. The 
wife of the town’s chief constable had 
kicked off the ball, and the strikers had 
won two goals to one. 

“The truth of the matter was that no 
one believed in the general strike, and 
everyone agreed with the miners.” 

Mr. Lippmann has been away from 
New York since March 20. After a two 
weeks’ motor trip through the South of 
France, he went to Geneva mainly to 
study two questions: whether the United 
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States would be admitted to the World 
Court and the forthcoming disarmament 
conference. He was in Paris during the 
debt settlement. 

“Unless the United States finds some 
way to explain what we mean by the 
fifth reservation, we will not be admitted 
to the court,’ Mr. Lippmann said he had 
concluded. The fifth reservation provides 
that the court cannot hand down an 
opinion on any matter in which the 
United States may have interest or claim 
to have an interest. 

“If this reservation means what it seems 
to mean, Europeans believe it is too high 
a price to pay to have the United States 
in the World Court. The feeling is be- 
coming widespread in Europe that the 
time has come to quit making concessions 
to the United States in order to gain 
WE Smaigee 

In regard to the disarmament confer- 
ence, Mr. Lippmann said a long job lay 
ahead of statesmen of the world, and it 
was foolish for editors to expect im- 


imediate results and clamor for them. 


Tf nations do not disarm as a result 
of the first session, newspapers will make 
a’ mistake to cry failure,” the World’s 
editor declared. ‘“Theré!is no such thing 
as failure in it. Of course it may not 
move ahead for a long time. Dealing 
with disarmament is like dealing with a 
disease. Science, in attacking germs, 
may not make any progress over a long 
period, and then suddenly accomplish 
what seems at the moment to be a 
miracle.” 

In Paris Mr. Lippmann addressed mem- 
bers of the Anglo-American Press Asso- 
ciation at one of their weekly luncheons. 
He chose to try to answer for them a 
question which has been put many times 
to American newspaper correspondents in 
Europe: Why the United States has no 
definite European policy. 

In his opinion, the United States could 
have no definite foreign policy unless its 
home politics were on a sound basis. And 
because they were not on a sound basis 
was the reason why America was present- 
ing to the Old World the curious specta- 
cle of a great, competent people, with 
apparently no connected foreign policy. 

The old order in the United States, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lippmann was changing. 
By an amusing but very apt illustration he 
showed how little difference there was 
really between the Democrats and the 
Republicans. For him, the sharp party 
line has already begun to disappear, and 
the United States is, politically, showing 
signs of breaking up into new groups. 
Being already in this period of change, 
how could the United States have any 
definite foreign policy? 

Some of the British. correspondents 
present were anxious to have Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s opinion on Prohibition. 

The speaker did not believe there would 
be any repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

He felt that it had already grown ap- 
parent that prohibition could not be 
enforced. 

The Eighteenth Amendment would 
merely become a dead letter, just as the 
Fifteenth Amendment had never been 
repealed but had simply lapsed. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Abilene, Texas, Daily 
Reporter Says— 


“The DUPLEX TUBULAR has 
answered our every requirement 
in a most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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LONDON NEWSPAPER POST 
NEW FREEDOM CHARTER 


(Continued from page 3) 


by Roderick Morison, editor of the Daily 
Mail’s Atlantic Edition. His account in 
part follows: 

“We who were in the thick of it 
from the start, who gathered in little 
knots in a newspaper building where the 
hum of the presses was strangely stilled, 
who watched the tape machines with 
more silent excitement, more trepidation, 
than on any election night, we have met 
with an experience that for all the 
heaviness of the sword of Damocles we 
shall remember for the sheer thrill of it. 

“Sunday dawned the loveliest day of 
the year. All was normal. Birds sang. 
Buses ran. True, there was a coal strike 
(or lockout, according to your sympa- 
thies), but one day of a coal strike does 
not disturb the normality of things. 

“Also the threat of a general strike 
hung over the country; but as I have 
said, few cared about such an improb- 
able threat. No one guessed that the 
bomb was to explode that night in a 
little room in a great building, where 
a great newspaper prepared in its usual 
way to go to press. 

“As the world knows now, it was in 
the offices of the Daily Mail, in Car- 
melite House itself, that the hour of 
the ‘bloodless revolution’ struck. 

“Paradoxically it was the leading 
article for Monday’s paper which caused 
the trouble, with its heading ‘For King 
and Country.’ 

“‘That is nonsense!’ said the Daily 
Mail printers. ‘We are for king and 
country, too! That must be withdrawn.’ 

“So a deputation waited on the editor 
to tell him gently but firmly that ‘For 
King and Country’ must be trimmed con- 
siderably or there would be no Monday’s 
Daily Mail. To which the editor re- 
plied, firmly but gently, ‘No!’ and had 
the deputation ushered cut. 


“In the newsroom at Carmelite Hou 
the sub-editors (copy readers) sifted tl 
copy as it came from the clicking m 
chines, calmly editing the newspaper th 
was destined never to be printed. 


“No London edition of the Daily Ma 
therefore appeared on Monday mornin 
and the general strike was for that ve) 
reason rendered inevitable. The Cabin| 
would give no more ground in_ the 
endeavors to mediate. For all practic) 
purposes the issue was joined. 

“Coming back from lunch I saw son 
copies of the Star on sale, but none |) 
the Evening News, the Daily Mail 
satellite newspaper, nor of the Even 
Standard, the other of London’s thr 
evening journals. 

“T learned that the Evening Ney 
editor, like his colleague of the Dai 
Mail, had been told to ‘trim’ a leadit 
article. He had refused, and the Ey 
ning News had forthwith been suspende 
The Evening Standard had suffered tl 
same fate. Later that evening the St) 
followed suit. And all this»before tl 
general strike was in operation, | 

“T need not recapitulate the events | 
Tuesday, the first day off the gener 
strike—the thrills and the rumors. On 
my teeth were nearly shaken loose ; 
I sat on the haystrewn floor of a pr 
war lorry and jolted my way fromm 
suburb into the heart of London. | 

“The metropolis’ was one big famil 
in these times. Even more than ¢ 
Derby Day, men talked to their neig) 
bors, discarding the traditional Engl 
reserve. Le | 

“Tnto the suburbs, whence the offic 
bound workers ‘had long since limp! 
their way, drifted the breath of gre 
happenings, and _ people cried out fi 
trains. There was only one place to | 
in at that time, and that was the hea 
of London, Picadilly Circus, Trafalgi 
square, Whitehall, Fleet street, whe 
the ‘pirate’ buses swayed dizzily und 
their topheavy complement of wonde 
ing, excited citizens; and Hyde Par 
where bizarre yellow huts sprang | 
hourly like so many mushrooms, as t] 
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| a beleaguered. city. 


organization of the nation’s gigantic food 
depot began, 

“On Tuesday night the Daily Mail 
hit back once more. A _ single type- 
written sheet, a poor, flimsy thing, but 
still a newspaper, was produced and cir- 
culated in the streets before 11 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning. 

“There was not a soul in Carmelite 
House that Wednesday who did not feel 
a thrill, not merely of excitement, but 
of pride. 

“Pickets held the entrance of ‘The 
House, great burly fellows from the 
striking staff. I think I was the last 
member of the editorial section to en- 
ter the building unmolested. 

“Slowly they pressed up the steps, two 
or three of the burliest leading them, 
and there they stayed. 

“Three policemen, all huge men, mean- 
while maintained a _ so-called cordon 
around the entrance. The face of the 
hugest of them was.a study. I appreci- 
ated then the tact of the London ‘bobby.’ 
It was. monumental. These men were 
powerless, and yet powerful, keeping the 
peace by the sheer force of example. 

“But that could not last.forever. A 
tape room employee, not a striker, at- 
tempted to come in, and was pulled back 
roughly by a bully of a picket. A fracas 
ensued, and the murmurs of the dense 
crowd swelled) to a roar. Desperately 
the three policemen forced their way 
up the steps, and still, by.a seeming 
miracle, they managed to hold the situa- 
tion. 

“Just then a director ran down stairs, 
his face set. The telephone staff had 
struck. ‘The House’ [Carmelite House, 
address of the Daily Mail] was cut off, 
Hurried consulta- 
tion followed. A member of the staff 
slipped out and was lost in the crowd. 

“Less than ten minutes later police re- 
enforcements arrived and the thin line 
of three became a real cordon drawn 


! round the two vulnerable sides of the 


building. 

“A moment after they had taken their 
stand mounted police dashed up with a 
roar and a clatter, and, keeping their 
prancing horses on a tight rein, gradually 
forced the unwilling mass of strikers 
back, back to the Daily Herald corner, 
and formed up there on front of them, 
holding them in leash as a slipper holds 
the greyhounds. 

“The situation was saved and the di- 
rectors in the council room upstairs 
plunged anew into their life sustaining 
sandwiches and beer. ‘P. W. D._L,,’ 
who writes the ‘Countryman’s Diary’ 
daily in the Mail, himself smuggled one 
pound’s worth of sandwiches into the 
office for the use of beleaguered directors 
and staff, 

“A short while afterwards two long- 
limbed men, with sad eyes surmounting 
heavily pouched cheeks, appeared and 
took up a stand inside the swinging door, 
one on each side. These, obviously, were 
Scotland Yard detectives, I had not sur- 
vived my reporting days in the London 
area without learning what a ‘Yard’ man 
looks like.” 


Bellows Falls Mill Suspends 


The Fall Mountain mill of the Inter- 
fMational Paper Company at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., ceased operation permanently 
early this month, with the exception of 
one-paper making machine and the core 
plant which are housed in one building. 


| Fifty men have been retained to run the 
‘core plant for an indefinite period. The 


company recently sold most of its prop- 


'erty to the New England Power Com- 


pany, which will install a 45,000 horse 
power electric plant. The power station 
will run with water taken from the 
Connecticut River by the old paper com- 
pany canal. 


Potter Launches Rochester Weekly 


| The East Rochester (N. Y.) Realties 
is a new weekly just beginning publica- 
tion. M. Bruce Potter, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Herald, is owner and pub- 

lisher and John FE. Roger, also formerly 

of the Herald, is editor. 

. 
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THREE PRIZES PLANNED 
FOR BUSINESS PAPERS 


Organization Decides to Offer Awards 
for Editorial Achievement for Year 
Beginning June 1 — Special 
Committee Named 


Members of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., meeting at Absecon, N’. J., 
recently, decided to award three prizes 
for editorial achievement during the 
year beginning June 1, 1926, and an- 
nually thereafter. Jesse H. Neal, ex- 
ecutive secretary, announced the prizes 
as follows: 

“An award of $500 to the writer on 
an ABP publication for the best editorial 
or article of an editorial nature, to be 
judged for clearness of style, sound 
reasoning, and power to influence. 

“An award of $500 to the regular 
member of the editorial staff of an ABP 
publication for the best article or series 
of articles or news reports, judged 
broadly upon the basis of timeliness, ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, originality, clear- 
ness of expression and usefulness. 

“An award of a suitable trophy to the 
ABP publication contributing the most 
definite and outstanding service to the 
field with which the publication is con- 
nected.” 

The report of the committee included 
provisions for the nature of the exhibits 
to be submitted and the method of select- 
ing the judges. The meeting, however, 
in accepting the proposal for the awards, 
provided for a special committee to work 
out all the details and conditions to 
govern the competition and the selection 
of the judges. 

The members of the committee are: 
M. C. Robbins, Gas Age-Record, chair- 
man; James H. Stone, Shoe Retailer; 
Willard Chevalier, Engineering News 
Record; John H. Van Deventer, Indus- 
trial Management; H. J. Wright, Dry 
Goods Reporter. 

Those on the editors’ committee are: 
W. V. Morrow, Furniture Manufacturer 
é& Artisan; E. T. Howson, Railway 
Age; F. C. Wright, Engineering News 
Record; G. D. Crain, Jr., Class; Doug- 
las G. Wolf, Textile World. 

The meeting reaffirmed the standard 
page sizes previously adopted by the 
ABP—namely, 7 x 10 inches, 334 x 7 
inches, 844 x 11% inches. In addition 
they adopted another type size commonly 
known as the standard magazine page, 
namely 534 x 8 inches. The three type 
page sizes first named were agreed upon 
after a conference with representatives 
of various advertising associations and 
the paper manufacturers. 


O’KEEFE WINS ELECTION 


Agency Man Boston Ad Club President 
—Admit Women as Members 


Maj. Patrick F. O’Keefe, president of 
the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Boston, was elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston this week. He 
served as president in 1914 when the 
club was known as the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association. Other officers chosen were: 
Vice-president, Arthur J. Crockett; sec- 
retary, Herbert Stephens; treasurer, 
George V. Moulton. Directors: Wat- 
son M. ‘Gordon, Harry L. Harding, Clif- 
ford A. Buttelman, Earle J. Manning 
and Fred J. Brown; nominating com- 
mittee for 1927, Aubrey C. MacFEarey, 
Jasper R. Swain, George A. Hayes, 
Sherman Smith and Raymond FE. Hunt- 
ington. 

After a spirited debate it was voted to 
admit women to membership in the club. 


Lives After 200-Foot Fall 


A. O. Loomis, former advertising 
manager of the Portland (Ore.) Tele- 
gram, had a remarkable escape from 
death when his automobile plunged down 
200 feet from the Columbia River high- 
way. It left the pavement near the top 
of Bridal Veil Falls and was smashed to 
pieces in a pool at the bottom of the falls. 
Mr. Loomis was seriously injured but is 
recovering. 
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Talk It Over 


With an Imperial Representative 


HE Imperial Representative who calls 

on you is a man well worth knowing. 
We want to suggest that you get acquainted 
with him. If you are having any metal 
trouble he’s the man who can give you help. 
By all means get him to tell you how you 
can make your type metal operations more 
economical. 


An Imperial Representative can show 
you how to get a cleaner, brighter looking 
page, with sharp halftones and uniformity 
without gray spots. He knows how to 
prevent a great deal of machine and stereo- 
typing trouble. 


Get him to explain the Imperial Plus Metal 
Plan in detail. Find out why thousands of 
publishers use this dependable and economi- 
cal method for taking care of their metal. 
Ask him how the Plus Plan can add years 
of working life to your metal, thereby cut- 
ting down metal costs. 

We believe you'll find a few moments with 
an Imperial Representative well worth 
while. Please remember that he is backed 
by a concern whose only product is type 


metal and whose entire efforts are devoted 
to making that product the best. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
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MOVIE CONCERN WRITES 
OWN EDITORIAL 


Timely Films, Inc., Praises Itself in 
Requested Free Publication— 
New York Newspapers Refuse 
to Be “Boosters” 


Timely. Films, Inc., producers of “Top- 
ics of the Day,” selected from the press ol 
the world, has written its own laudatory 
editorial and is peddling it to newspapers, 
confidently expecting tree publicity. 

“We feel sure,’ a letter to editors reads, 
“vou will find space in rdakeucn seca _ for 
the enclosed Topics Of The Day editor- 
ial. or news feature or both.” : 

New York editors, so far as EDITOR 
& PusiisHER could learn, did not feel so 
sure. ; ; 

The occasion for this movie confidence 
that newspapers would be willing to 
barter their editorial page and news col- 
umn space for mention they have received 
in the reels put out by Timely Films, 
Inc., .is’ the ' seventh birthday of the 
corporation ‘celebrated May .15. 

Charles McDonald signed the letter 
sent out to editors, which compliments 
the various newspapers on the fact they 
were “quoted several times during the 
past year in Topics of the Day. 

“Wee waited to compliment you until 
our Seventh Birthday when felicitations 
are being showered on us.” 

The praise which the movie concern 
expects the newspaper will give out to 
the public as the expression of the edit- 
or’s own opinion, is worded by the press 
agent in choice phrases, such as the fol- 
lowing : 

Reluie (name of newspaper)...- 
considers that the seventh anniversary 
of Topics oF THE Day is a fitting oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the reel of real 
laughs on the service it is rendering to 
the all-too gloomy public.” 

’ And again: 

“During 1925, the ....(mame of news- 
paper ) was quoted several times in 
Topics Of The Day and we consider ’tis 
a mark of distinction to have the editors 
of Topics select paragraphs from our 
publication and show them to their fifteen 
million readers over our credit line.” 

And yet again (the italics are Eprror 
& PUBLISHER'S) : 

“« We offer them (Timely 
Films, Inc.) our sincere congratulations 
on this brief constitution, which ex- 
plains why Topics oF THE Day has grown 
so rapidly and is still going strong.” 


N. Y. NEWSPAPER WOMEN DINE 


Arthur and Louis Wiley 


Speakers at Annual Banquet 


Draper 


The New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club held its annual dinner on May 16, 


at the Hotel Vanderbilt. 


Arthur S. Draper, foreign editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, spoke de- 
scribing the work of women journalists 
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ADVERTISERS DONATE A 
“SURPRISE EDITION” 


V [HE Fort Worth (Tex.) Press is 
believed to be the only news- 

paper to publish a special edition 

donated by its advertisers. 


The Press recently completed a 
new plant but announced it would 
not publish a special edition to 
celebrate the occasion. 

Without the knowledge of Peter 
Hamilton, business manager, or 1. 
W. Brown, advertising manager, 
about 24 advertisers’sent 800 inches 
of copy to the Press, office May 
10, with ‘a letter stating it had 
been “self-solicited” for a surprise 
“New Home Edition.” 

Bert Barber, local copy writer, 
and formerly advertising manager 
of Meecham’s, a local store, acted 
as spokesman for the advertisers 
in presenting the prepared copy. 


in Europe. He said that the society edit- 
ors in London are women and that their 
positions are important because of the 
political significance of society news. 
Louis Wiley, businéss manager of the 
New York Times also addressed the 
club. Miss Dorothy Ducas,° Columbia 
University correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune was introduced to 
the members. She recently won a Pul- 
itzer traveling scholarship for her work 
in the Columbia School of -Journalism. 


Daily Operating Tourist Bureau 


A joint touring bureau has been 
established by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the Automobile Club of 
Missouri. It is an outgrowth of the 
free road information service organized 
by the newspaper last May. The bureau 
occupies quarters on the first floor of 
the Post-Dispatch building with the 
paper’s resort and travel bureau. 
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CAPITAL WRITERS ELECT 
TUCKER TO COMMITTEE 


Washington Correspondent for Curtis 
Newspapers Named to Standing 
Committee of Senate and 


House Press Galleries 


Ray Thomas Tucker, staff correspond- 


‘ent for the New York Evening Post 


connected with the Washington bureau 
of the Cyrus H. K. Curtis newspapers, 
was elected Saturday a member of the 
Standing Committee of the U. S. Senate 
and House Press Galleries. 

Tucker replaces. Grafton S. Wilcox, 
who withdrew from Washington news- 
paper circles recently to become assistant 
managing editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The almost solid support of the mem- 
bers of the House Press Gallery put Mr. 
Tucker over in the face of the opposition 
of many correspondents identified with 
the Senate Press Gallery. The Senate 
group backed Robert B. Choate, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the | Boston 
Herald who finished second. Paul J. 
McGahan, of the Washington bureau of 
the ‘Philadelphia Iuquirer, trailed the 
leaders. 

Tucker started his newspaper career 
on the Springfield (Mass.) Republican in 
1915, after being gradauted from Yale. 
From there he went to the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Journal, and then became Sun- 
day editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican..The World War interrupted 
his newspaper work and sent him over- 
seas with the Seventy-Sixth Division. 
Upon his return he became Sunday editor 


‘of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, which 


he had represented previously at Camp 
Devens, Mass., when in the army. 


In 1920 he joined the New. York Eve- ~ 


ning Post and four years later was sent 


to Washington to represent that news- 


paper there. 
STORES MUST BACK THEIR ADS 


Good Copy Worthless if Sales Force 
Falls Down, Chicago Man Says 


Faith without good works is the 
description J. .R. Ozanne, advertising 
manager of Carson Pirie Scott & Co, 
gave of the merchant who fails to back 
up his advertising by having his sales 
force tuned to the highest efficiency. 

Speaking before the Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Association of Commerce, Mr. 
Ozanne cited several instances where re- 
tailers had spent large sums for adver- 


-tising campaigns only to have the effects 
of them lessened because of the indiffer- 


ent or uninformed sales help. 

“Many retailers make the serious mis- 
take of advertising certain goods) without 
informing the department for those par- 
ticular goods that the buying public 
will be in to see the merchandise adver- 
tised. 


Spokane Dailies Aid Advertisers 


Late authentic information of value in 
planning sales and advertising cam- 
paigns is contained in the 1926 edition of 
“Market Facts About The Spokane 


Country,” issued by the national advertis- — 


ing bureau of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 
Tom J. Turner is manager of the bureau. 


Our national fire loss is at 
the rate of $16 every second 


Time’s Hand 
Rests Lightly on the — 
Concrete Masonry Home 


Concrete building units such as 
concrete block or concrete building 
tile put the. masonry house within 
the reach of everyone. 


Reasonable first cost, freedom from 
upkeep, and depreciation, great stability, 
maximum firesafety, are outstanding ad- 
vantages secured with concrete masonry 
units. Speed of construction is another. 


In whatever form concrete is used, it 
stands alone as the one structural material 
that grows stronger with age. 

While concrete block and tile are par- 
ticularl) adaptable to residence construc- 
tion, they are equally suitable for schools 
and industrial buildings. 


Before you build, 


investigate concrete 


masonry. Remember that the utmost of 
quality and value follows the use of con- 


crete buildng units. 


. 


__ Ask for your free copy of 
“A Book of Beautiful Homes” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 


A National Organization to 
Improve and extend the uses of Concrete 


Offices in 31 Cities 
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More than 5,000 individuals take a hand in compiling every year 


Editor & Publisher’s 


Annual Space Buyers’ (Guide 


Trained survey investigators—city officials—secretaries of Chambers of Commerce—bank 
and trust company officials—business men’s association heads — newspaper executives 
—all the facts submitted being carefully sifted, checked and re-checked by experts. 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF THESE MEN WE PRESENT IN EACH ISSUE 


A Vast Amount of Data 


Original — Fresh — Authentic — Exclusive 


Giving an accurate, vivid picture of trading conditions in 


LLP 7) 


cities and towns where daily newspapers are published 


Although only three years old Editor & Publisher’s Space Buyets’ Guide is universally recog- 
nized as the standard reference book for sellers of merchandise and buyers of advertising ie 


Go into almost any Advertising Agency office—peek over the shoulders of the advertising manager of almost any 
national advertiser—and you'll see a copy of the Space Buyers’ Guide always at hand for quick reference 3 


It is one book that is never shelved—never misplaced—always prized—daily used . 


IT TAKES THE GUESS OUT OF ADVERTISING—REDUCES THE HAZARDS—GIVES 
ALL THE ESSENTIAL FACTS—IS AN INDISPENSABLE FACTOR IN THE 
PLANS AND OPERATIONS OF THOUSANDS OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


Naturally, a book so constantly thumbed by space buyers is of incalculable service to the DAILY 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER. For when a man is studying his market, that moment is the 
time to present to him the story of the medium he can use to the best advantage in reaching that 
market. Close to TWO HUNDRED Daily Newspapers utilized this tremendously effective 
opportunity in the 1925 Space Buyers’ Guide—and are getting business from it right along. 


The 1926 Space Buyers’ Guide comes out in November 
—it’s time for you to be thinking what use you are 
going to make of it in increasing your linage next year, 
don’t you think? All the necessary particulars are 
yours for the asking—and no obligations. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDITOR BELIEVES IN 
AIDING MERCHANTS 


Should Be Qualified to Give Adver- 
tising Counsel in Small Cities, 
Valparaiso, Ind., Man 
Declares 


J. Earle Mavity, editor of the V alpa- 
raiso (Ind.) Daily Vidette, believes it is 
the duty of the small city editor to serve 
his merchant advertisers in the role of 
advertising counsel. In this role, Mavity 
has made a study of the small town mer- 
chant, his problems and his opportunities. 


Here are some of the observations of 
Mavity on the merchants of Valparaiso, 
a city of 6,518 people, 50 miles from Chi- 
cago. 

“T believe that the advertising man 
(usually the editor of the small city paper 
isn’t bound by the limits of the editorial 
department) of any paper should have a 
contidential, intimate knowledge of his 
advertisers’ business. I try to keep in 
constant touch with my merchants, ana- 
lyzing conditions, striving to aid them to 
meet their problems. 

“The average merchant in this city is 
doing as much gross business as he ever 
did—but his extremely high overhead is 
eating his profit. 


“The average merchant handles too 
many brands instead of a large assort- 
ment of one or two brands,” is one of 
Mavity’s conclusions. ‘“The merchant ties 
up his capital in brands instead of con- 
centrating on one or two that he can 
push, and in such size assortments as 
will enable him to serve his customers 
properly. 


“The average merchant is not a judi- 
cious advertiser. He may spend all the 
money his business warrants, but if he 
would map out a program, plan it care- 
fully with certain definite objectives in 
view, he would find it a profitable invest- 
ment instead of the expense it often is. 


“The average merchant knows surpris- 
ingly little about his own business, about 
his stock, about what is selling well to- 
day, what will sell well tomorrow. 


“This merchant depends entirely too 
much on sales and bargain events to move 
his stock. Instead of advertising mer- 
chandise when it arrives, he often waits 
until his capital has been tied up too 1ong 
before starting to advertise it strenu- 
ously. 


“Through his advertising method, cou- 
pled with the grocery advertising for Sat- 
urday, the small city merchant, in many 
instances, make a weekly newspaper of 
their daily, and a trade day of their week. 

“The small town merchant does not pay 
enough atttention to his cash customers,” 
Mavity finds. “Even the greatest risks 
among credit customers often get more 
attention than the buyer who comes in 
and puts up his cash. Too much ham- 
mering away on the idea that the man 
who buys on a charge account, on a 10- 
pay plan, or even lengthier installments, 
pays no more than the cash customer 
drives the latter into big city markets 
where cash buys bigger values. 

“The churches, the lodges and other 
organizations get too much from the 
small town merchant each year,” Mavity 
believes. “The merchant seldom gets a 
nickel’s worth of return from contribu- 
tions of this kind. 


‘Don’t worry about your competitors,” 
Mavity tells his merchants. “No two 
merchants in the same line in the same 
town are actual competitors. The mo- 
ment they learn that, their business gets 
better. 


“Don’t buy from too many wholesalers 
and manufacturers,” is another bit of 
Mavity advice. “Too many creditors 
have often spelled bankruptcy where con- 
centrated debts would not have been 
pressed.” 

“And don’t worry,” he concludes. “The 
condition of business is apt to be in most 
instances the reflection of the condition of 
the business man’s mind.” 
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INK COMPANY IN DALLAS 


Local Business Men Plan to Engage in 
Its Manufacture 


The industrial department of the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce has announced 
that the Southwest’s first printing ink 
factory will be in operation at Dallas 
within 60 days. 

Local business men are behind the 
project and an experienced ink manufac- 
turing chemist, E. H. Koontz, has been 
employed to take charge. Officers of the 
company include: Herman Rosenthal, 
president ; Jerome A. Flexner, secretary- 
treasurer; Harry Sigel, Leslie Jacobs, 
E. D. Broadhead, Fred Appel, Julius and 
George Schepps, Dave Elsas, William 
Doran and Henri L. Bromberg, directors. 


DURSTINE TO DISCUSS 
AD AGENCY WORK 


President of Four A’s Heads Associa- 
tion’s Program for Convention in 
Philadelphia June 22-23—Lesan 


Announces Other Speakers 


Roy S. Durstine, of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., and president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, heads 
the program of 
the meeting to be 
held by the asso- 
ciation in Phila- 
delphia June 22- 
23, the week of 
the 22nd annual 
international con- 
vention of the 
Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs 
of the World. 

The program 
was made public 
this week by H. 
E. Lesan, presi- 
dent of H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York and program committee chair- 
man. He will preside at the Philadelphia 
sessions. Mr. Durstine will speak on 
“The Scope of the Advertising Agency.” 

Other speakers include: R. S. Simpers, 
McLain-Simpers Organization, Philadel- 
phia, on “Developing New Accounts” ; 
Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, “Getting the Facts 
Through a Survey’; Milton - Towne, 
Joseph Richards Company, “Using Facts 
to Build the Advertising Campaign’; W. 
H. Beatty, Newell-Emmett Company, 
Inc., New York, “Advertising Art’, and 
Harrison Atwood, H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York, “The Business End of 
an Advertising Agency.” 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of A. A. A. A., will address the de- 
partmental session of the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association in Philadelphia 
June 22 on the subject “Advertising to 
Farmers.” 


Roy S. DuRSTINE 
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rsville 
field 
The Courier -Zoarnal 


Represented Nationally by 
The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


DISPLAY OF HOME TOWN 
PAPERS PLEASES PUBLIC 


Long Beach (Cal.) Sun Gives Exhibit 
Visitors “Back Home’’ Dailies to 
Read at Industrial Show—Plan 
a Success, Lawson Says 


By Harorp J. ASHE 


When the executives of the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Morning Sun decided to enter an 
exhibit in the Sixth Annual Harbor In- 
dustrial Exposition, held April 21 to 28, 
they cast about for some original manner 
in which to make their booth an outstand- 
ing feature of the show. 

Installing a job printing plant in the 
booth, or some similar plan was too old. 
Finally, D. W. Lawson, general manager 
of the newspaper, stuck upon the idea 
of having a representative group of 
newspapers at the booth, to be given away 
to all who called at the exhibit. 

Long Beach is full of tourists, and even 
old residents have been in the state but a 
few years in most instances. Nearly all 
living in southern California are keenly 
interested in their old home town or state. 
The majority come from the middle west. 

With this idea in mind Lawson ad- 
dressed a letter to about 100 publishers in 
the ten middle western states, and because 
the letter, in a measure, explains the ex- 
hibit plan, it is reproduced herewith: 
Dear Sir: 

From April 21 to 28, Long Beach, California, 
is holding its Sixth Annual Harbor Industrial 
Exposition. Elaborate preparations have been 
made and the show will be attended by ap- 
proximately 100,000 people. 

The Morning Sun is one of the sponsors of 


the Exposition and will be represented with a 
booth. Among the various features to be 


utilized, we are desirous of having “You 
Home Paper” on display. We are arrangin 
with about one hundred publications in the te} 
midwest states to send us from three to §j| 
copies of their paper, daily, April 21 to 3| 
inclusive, to be handed out on application { 
former residents of your town, county (| 
state. 

Will you wish to be the publication fro) 
your town? These papers will be tasteful] 
arranged for display during the entire wee 
and will be given freely to the applicants. | 
you care to extend the courtesy kindly advis 
us at once and put us on the list for one wee! 
with a half dozen copies and we will incluc| 
your paper in our advertisements of the fe; 
ture. To be of service we should have th 
issues starting with April 18 and continuin, 
for eight days. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtes 
and co-operation, we are 


Yours cordially, 


“Practically every publisher responde 
to the letter,” said Mr. Lawson to Epit0, 
& Pupiisuer. “Ours proved to be on 
of the most popular booths at the shoy 
It was a real joy to see the happy loo 
that came to many of the old folks, wh 
have been transplanted here, when the 
saw the type-face of their home paper.” 

From three to ten papers were receive 
daily from each publisher, and it is est! 
mated that about 2,500 copies were give’ 
out during the seven days of the show. | 

In considering the feature of particula 
interest to Eprror & PuBLISHER reader) 
Mr. Lawson pointed out that, while th 
plan perhaps was ideally suited in pai 
ticular to southern California, it coul 
with certain modifications, be used in a! 
most any territory. | 

“Florida could readily make use of th 
plan,” said Mr. Lawson. “State fair, 
such as those at Des Moines and St. Pat 
would readily approve of it. At almo: 
any such affair, where large crowc 
congregate, will be found people in lars 
numbers that are far from their ‘Hom 
Town, and the ‘home town paper.’” 


without it. 


Editor & Publisher, 
Suite 1700, Times Bldg., 
Broadway at 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Niattiewctes 20ls oven Soke sprieea tonnes eiraienere 


Business connection ..........-. 


Wddress! 2), o.ckee See eae sac baa 


Maybe this is the first time lately that 
you have seen a copy of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Or, perhaps, the copy you have been reading all 
along has not been your own personal copy? 


In either case, don’t you think it 
would be a mighty fine thing to 
have it come to you from now on? 


So many and varied are the practical uses to which 
you can put it; so complete, so interesting, so 
human, so full of helpful ideas, is the news it brings 
you each week of all that is going on in the pub- 
lishing and advertising field—that it won't be long 
until you will be wondering how you ever got along 


Fill in, tear out and mail this coupon—this will start the service at once, 


Yes, indeed, I do' want my own personal copy of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER. Send it to me every week for {1 year 


6 mos., beginning with 


the next issue, and including with my subscription, at no additional 
cost, the 1926 International Year Book and the 1926 Space Buyers’ 
Guide, when it comes out in November. I shall remit the price on 
receipt of your bill—in the next 10 days or so. 3 


ME ASIA Se OE Title... ... de en 


(Important confidential information for our own files only) 


Annual Subscription Price 


Domestic, $4 


Canada, $4.50 


Foreign, $5 


(6 mos., $2, Domestic; $2.25, Canada; $2.50, Foreign) 


Editor & Publisher 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING | 


NEWS FACTS DICTATE READERS’ OPINIONS 
se REQUENTLY you hear that the editorial influence of newspapers has 


declined in recent years. There is some foundation for this comment. 
But I believe that this is simply evidence of more independence of thought and 
nigher intelligence on the part of newspaper readers. I do not think that this 
s such a bad symptom after all. What the public wants most of all is facts, 
mpartially and clearly presented. When the facts are known, we need have 
10 fear as to the decision of the public on any questions at issue. It is certainly 
nost heartening, therefore, to realize that never before in history have both news 
ind advertising in our newspapers been more accurate and more dependable 
han they are today.”-—William T. Delaplaine, Co-publisher Frederick (Md.) 
News and Post, to Hood College Journalism Students. 

% % % 


LET EDITORIAL MERIT SELL PAPERS 


ey HEN again with this new ‘premium to boy’ idea you are spending tre- 

mendous amounts, as much as publishers will allow, for a heavy con- 
inuous turnover which much be kept up by more and larger expense. Why not 
ample your merchandise, make it saleable and sell it on its merits, wholly as a 
ewspaper and make smaller gains, ’tis true, but more substantial and a better 
ind more valuable reader. In my opinion extensive use of premiums is either 
_ confession of weakness or a poor product so why not improve and keep up 
our product and then sell it. I hope the day is not far distant when all of 
is, as sales managers, will sell our product and not give it away or bait it io 
over some deficiency or shortcoming.”—David H. Smith, Circulation Man- 
get, Portland (Ore.) Journal, Before Pacific Northwest Circulation Man- 


gers’ Association. 
% % % 


NEWSPAPERS MUST REPORT CRIME 


ny OU might just as well pretend to write a history of the Civil War and 

leave out Bull Run as to assume to reflect society and omit crime from 
he daily record. It is the function of a newspaper to report what is. If 
deiety does not like its reflection in the journalistic mirror that is up to society. 
tis no concern of the editor.” —Edward McKernon, Eastern Superintendent, 


\ssociated Press. 
% % *% 


“THIS MECHANICAL AND LITERARY MARVEL” 


(THE newspaper is one of the most marvelous products of civilization . 

When we consider that this mechanical and literary marvel reaches 
tactically everybody, we can readily see that it is not idle, but entirely appro- 
nate, to speak of it as an educator. Think of buying a history of yesterday’s 
oings and sayings in all the world, political, personal, musical, naval, military 
—a history as large as an ordinary book, for two, three, or four cents!’’"— 
tev. Dr. Frank Warfield Crowder, Rector, St. James Episcopal Church, 
Yew York. 


HARRIMAN TO START PAPER Newspaper Files as History Sources 


pus: The Newspaper Division of the New 
on of Railroad Magnate to Control York City Public Library reported this 
Newburgh Sunday Herald week that during the last year the news- 
; s f paper files had gained prestige as sources 
W. Averill Harriman will control a of history. The trained historical stu- 
SW. Sunday newspaper, the Newburgh dent now realizes that the newspaper 
N, ‘#) Sunday Herald, scheduled to js an “unconscious and authoritative 
ake its first appearance May 23. Mr. record of the mind of the people” and 
atriman is son of the late railroad mag- js tapping the “mine of valuable material 
ite, E. H. Harriman. He is also owner contained in the daily press,” according 
ithe Middletown (N. Y.) Herald. to the report. 
oe Harriman and his mother, Mrs. 
+ H. Harriman, who live at Arden in : . 
range County, have for years been much World Has New Financial Copy Man 
terested in the development of Orange 
ounty. They financed and put through 
e big project of erecting the new Peeks- 
ll-Bear Mountain Hudson River bridge. 
Averill Harriman’s sister, Mrs. C. C. 
umsey, has an interest in Johnson Fea- 
res Syndicate, Inc., New York. 


W. F. Manning has been appointed 
copy editor in charge of financial pages 
of the New York World, succeeding H. 
P. Thurlow, now on the World’s news 
staff. Manning has been with the World 
about a year. Prior to that he was night 
editor of the Washington Star, and has 
also served with the Philadelphia Public 


Italian Weekly Buys Building Ledger. 


United America, weekly newspaper de- 
sted to Italian interests, published in 
ew York, has purchased its own build- | The San Fernando (Cal.) Sun and the 
& at 241 Lafayette street, where it has Leader, have been consolidated and are 
Stalled a printing plant. The paper was now published under the name of the 
unded July 4, 1925, by Amos Berta~ San Fernando Sun, which will be issued 
lind, on Tuesdays and Fridays. R. H. and 

oe eS L. A. Glenn own the two papers which 
were consolidated. 


San Fernando Papers Merged 


McIntyre Buys Into Printing Firm 


E. F. McIntyre, business manager of : ; 
€ Syracuse Herald, has purchased a Changes to Semi-Weekly Field 


uf interest in the Syracuse Printing The East Moline (Ill.) Herald has 
id Publishing Company. Mr. MclIn- changed from a weekly publication to a 
te will leave the Herald to take over semi-weekly, appearing each Tuesday 
€ active direction of the company. and Friday. Arnold Torsell is editor. 


yO aM Gey 922,190 49 


ILLINOIS 
FACTS=— 


More Concrete Roadways 
More Railroad Trackage 
More Agricultural Commerce 


THAN ANY OTHER STATE 


Illinois has more concrete roadways to the 
square mile—more railroad trackage per square 
mile, than any other state in the Union. 


In agricultural commerce it ranks first and iii 
value of total farm buildings it stands second. 


Illinois is third in population and its industrial 
activity is surpassed but by a few states. 


Can you ignore these facts? They influence the 
buying power of the people and to you it means a 
tremendous market. 


You can reach the people of Illinois i 
through these daily papers. 


, Circulation Lines 
**Aurora Beacon-News ........... (E) 18,694 .06 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner..... 385,276 Bets) 
+Chicago Herald & Examiner...... 1,153,360 
{Chicago Daily Journal............ 123,771 
**EKvanston News Index........... (E) 6,729 
**Freeport Journal-Standard ...... 9,613 
**Joliet Herald News............. 19,591 
TtMattoon Journal Gazette........ 5,712 
¥* Molines Dispatehereninas csc c eines 11,680 
**Peoria, Star. .,. <<. 29,874 
Rockeisland  Arguss... .ccene naw 11,248 
**Waukegan Daily Sun........... 5,213 


*A. B. C. Statement, September 30, 1925 
**A. B.C. Statement, March 31, 1926 
{Government Statement, March 31, 1926 
++Government Statement, September 30, 1925 
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THEY FILL THE N. Y. SUN’S AD COLUMNS 


The picture above shows the business staff of the New York Sun gathered 
for the regular Friday conference with E. S. Friendly, business manager. 
Reading from left to right (seated) they are: James E. Martin, production 
manager; Harold L. Goldman, classified manager; Herbert B. Fairchild, ad- 
vertising manager; Edwin S. Friendly, business manager; Edwin A. Sutphin, 
manager of national advertising; James E. Hasenack, circulation manager; Einar 
O. Petersen, manager of local advertising. Standing: Samuel Wolfenden, man- 
ager, accounting department; George Benneyan, research and promotion; 
Donald Williams, books and magazines; Henry Buggelin, manager, publication 
office; Greenville P. Talbott, ideas and suggestions; Charles E. Luxton, office 
manager; Donal O'Neill, supervisor of advertising typography; Conrad F. Col- 
born, assistant advertising manager. 


N. Y. POST MAY MOVE 
OFFICES ON JULY 4 


Steamfitters’ Strike Delayed Opening 
of New Plant Set for This Month— 
Newspaper Will Occupy Three 

Floors of 17-Story Building 


Strike of steamfitters has temporarily 
delayed removal of the New York Even- 
ing Post from 20 Vesey street to its new 
$3,000,000 17-story home at 75 West 
street, New York. It had been expected 
the change in publication office would 
be made this month, but this week ‘C. C. 
Lane, business manager, announced July 
4 had been set as the tentative moving 
date. 

The newspaper will occupy three floors 
and the basement of the building. The 
first floor, the height of an automobile 
truck from the street, will house the press 
and delivery rooms, the reception foyer 
and business and advertising departments. 
Paper storage and press feeding appli- 
ances will be in the basement. 

At the start, the Post will operate 12 
Scott press units, but sufficient space has 
been allowed for installation of 44 units. 
Special foundation work prevents com- 
munication of any vibration from the 
press room to other parts of the building. 

Composing and city rooms will be 
housed on the second floor. The compos- 
ing room is so built that its entire floor 
space is to be lighted by skylights in day- 
time. 

On the third floor, editorial writers 
will have their quarters, and there will 


BROUGHT E. & P. YEAR BOOK 
FROM GERMANY 


NE of the few books Dr. R. W. 
Drechsler, prominent German 
journalist, now a member of the 
Foreign Office in Berlin, brought to 
the United States with him recent- 
ly was a copy of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’S INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK for 1926. 


Dr. Drechsler was among the 
foreign writers invited to attend 
the peace conference held last week 
at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., under 
the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Permanent Peace. 
Many prominent American editors 
also attended. 


“I brought my Year Book with 
me from Germany, he __ told 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. “TI find 
it of inestimable value, and have 
occasion to use it constantly.” 


He said the German press was | 
quoting freely from current issues 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, hay- 
ing used the articles on “Crime 
News,” comments on the death of 
Victor Lawson, and the several | 
articles on U. S. schools of 
journalism. 


also be a private suite for the editor-in 
chief, David E. Smiley, and special spac. 
for dramatic, literary, music, art am 
financial departments. 

Little difficulty is expected to be en| 
countered in moving, since the Post i) 
buying virtually all new equipment, | 


CREDIT MEN ASK NEWS 
FACTS, NOT OPINIONS 


Latter Frequently “Hot Air’ Say Many 
Replies to a Survey Broadcast to 
National Group—90 Per Cent 
See Two Newspapers a Day 


A journalistic survey conducted by the 
Department of Public Relations of the 
National Association of Credit Men made 
public this week by J. H. Tregoe, execu- 
tive manager of the association, shows 
that, while about 90 per cent of the finan- 
cial men who make up the association’s 
membership of about 30,000 read or scan 
more than one newspaper a day, less than 
50 per cent of them are influenced much 
in their trade dealings by published opin- 
ions of business conditions. 

It is pointed out that credit executives 
apparently are more likely to be inter- 
ested in published facts and data than by 
opinions of business men which appear in 
news columns. In commenting on this 
condition, Mr. Tregoe said he considered 
this a healthy sign which indicates that 
there is less “herd-thinking” than many 
of us have believed. 

The report, in part, follows: 

“The survey was conducted among 
treasurers and credit managers in bank- 
ing, wholesaling and manufacturing con- 
cerns in the hundred odd principal com- 
mercial centers of the country. It shows 
that more than 90 per cent of these 
persons read or scan more than one 
newspaper a day and that on the average 
they give some attention to about six 
trade periodicals each month. 

“About 49 per cent stated that they 
are influenced to a considerable extent in 
their business dealings by published opin- 
ions of business conditions. The remain- 
der, while they admitted they were in- 
fluenced in this manner to some extent, 
found fact or data news more valuable in 
their operations. Some who provided 
the information for the study gave such 
comments as ‘a good deal of hot air sent 
out’? or ‘too many of them’ and ‘I try not 
to be influenced by these opinions.’ One 
man said the opinion circulators were 
afraid to face the truth, while others put 
faith only in the opinions based on data 
and expressed by statistical authorities. 
One credit executive said he was sorry 
to admit that he was influenced by pub- 
tished opinions on business conditions... In 


a few instances the answers showed that 
there were some credit executives who 
did not look at any newspapers. 


FOURTH ESTATE REORGANIZED 


New Company Headed by H. M. New- 
man—Sammis Appointed Editor 


Transfer of the Fourth Estate Pub- 
lishing Company to H. M. Newman, 
25 West 43rd street, New York, was 
announced by the Fourth Estate last week. 
Besides Mr. Newman, the executives of 
the organization are S. J. Runde, vice- 
president and general manager; ie Ae, 
Zellner, business manager, and Walter 
Sammis, editor. Mr. Sammis has been 
editor of Associated Advertising, associ- 
ate editor of Eprror & PusLisHEer and 
reported the recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing on agency commissions 
in New York for Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


Mergenthaler Pays Extra Dividend 


Mergenthaler Linotype this week de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 and 
an extra dividend of 25 cents on the 
new no par stock payable June 30, to 
stock of record June 5. The quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 a share is equal to the 
old rate of $2.50 a share, paid on the old 
$100 par stock, which was exchanged for 
two shares of new stock. 


Hardened Steel 
Newspaper Headings 
That Last Forever 


\ & 


A. J. SOSSNER 


363 West Broadway 
New York 


SHAPE IDEALS 
THROUGH YOUR 
CHURCH PAGE 


Learn how at the Philadelphia Convention 


To sell churches on the use of advertising, 
you, as a representative of their business in- 
terests, should be able to tell them what to 
advertise and how to do it most effectively. 


Advertising employed solely to fill pews and 
collection plates will not do either perma- 
nently. 


“Church Advertising,” says the Classified 
Manager of the Oakland Tribune, “should 
suggest thought, form ideals, and guide 
conduct for hundreds who may never enter 
the church of its origin, but who become 
associate members of that church through 
the bond of the press.” 


You are invited to participate in the church 
advertising sessions at Philadelphia. They 
will be held on June 22nd and 23rd, as a part 
of the international convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs. 


Church Advertising Department 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR ACCOUNTING 


swark Star-Eagle Owner and Special 
Representative Alleges Former 
Director Deprived Him of 

Share of Profits 


Paul Block, who bought control of the 
swark (N. J.) Star-Eagle last January 
s filed two accounting suits against 
ury S. Talmadge in New York su- 
ame court. Mr. Talmadge has an in- 
‘est in the Toledo Blade, and was for- 
tly managing director of the Newark 
wspaper. 
The first complaint charges that Mr. 
ilmadge, without authorization of the 
wark corporation, wrongfully disbursed 
mey to himself and others. 
The second action grew out of an al- 
‘ed interest of Mr. Block in one-third 
the profits arising from Mr. Talmadge’s 
utract with the Toledo Blade. The 
nplaint alleges that in 1908, Mr. Tal- 
dge and Nathaniel C. Wright, wno 
d in 1923, made an agreement with the 
ide Company, whereby they took over 
property and in addition to a stated 
ary were to have a percentage of the 
inings and other emoluments. Their 
tract was known as a “leasehold 
reement of the newspaper.” 
Mr. Block alleges that the contract 
Ws carried out by them until Mr. Wright 
jd and then Frederick S. Buggie was 
astituted for the latter. 
‘he plaintiff asserts that in 1909 he 
d the defendant $25,000 at the lat- 
‘s request for a third interest in Tal- 
‘ige’s share of profits and compensa- 
1 except his salary, and it was agreed 
t the fact that Mr. Block had this 
‘rest was to be concealed from the 
poration. The complaint says that 
er this agreement the defendant was 
gated to use the utmost care-to protect 
‘interest of the plaintiff. 
Mr. Block alleges that from 1909 to 
9 the defendant paid him what he 
resented to be a third of the lat- 
$ earnings, but now charges that he 
not receive his full share, but that 
| defendant withheld “a large sum.” 
> complaint demands a full account- 
of the earnings during this period. 
1 second cause of action alleges that 
1919 the defendant by false representa- 
$ induced the plaintiff to sign a pa- 
which the defendant alleges rescinded 
ck’s third interest in his earnings 
| paid him nothing thereafter. Dur- 
that time the plaintiff alleges that 
fair share was $160,000, which he 
‘ands. 
: the complaint in the first suit filed, 
Block alleges that during the 10 
: Mr. Talmadge was director of the 


-Eagle, he made improper payments 
nearly $100,000 in cash, and caused 
3 of autos, player pianos, and radio 
to be made. 

lr. Block owns several newspapers 
iddition to the Star-Eagle, operates 
ecial newspaper representative agency, 
is a director of Pictorial Review. 
| Talmadge and Mr. Block were for- 
ly part owners of the Detroit Jour- 
and sold their interest in 1922 to 
(Detroit News. 

,ax Steuer, counsel for Mr. Talmadge 
bined to comment on the suit to a 
€sentative of Epiror & PuBLISHER. 


/MAN BUYS SPOKANE WEEKLY 


q 


h Pauline Bloom, Former New York 
_ Writer, Is New Publisher 


te Spokane Woman, local tabloid 
‘cly newspaper, has been purchased 
Pauline Suing Bloom, formerly as- 
‘ot editor of the South Brooklyn New 
R Home Talk, and member of the 
azine staff of the Brooklyn Daily 
He under F. W. Applegate. Mrs. 
fm will be assisted by her son, Ed- 
al J, Bloom, for two years a member 
ne editorial staff of the New York 
auld Tribune. 


LOCK SUES TALMADGE 


Editor 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


May 24-26—New York Newspaper- 
men’s Asssn., 20th annual out- 
ing to the Catskills. 

May 24-25—Kansas Editorial Golf 
Assn., spring tournament, To- 
peka, Kan. 


May 25—Brooklyn 


Newspaper 


Club, first anniversary party, 
Hotel Shelbourne, Coney Is- 
land. 

May 27-29—Arkansas Press Assn., 
Little 


annual convention, 
Rock, Ark. 

June 2-4—Alabama 
annual 
Ala. 

June 5—Southwest Kansas Re- 
publican Editorial Assn., an- 
nual convention, St. John, 
Kan. 

June 8-10—International Circula- 
tion Managers Assn., annual 
convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 11-13—Texas Press  Assn., 
annual convention, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

June 16-17—New York State Pub- 
lishers Assn., summer conven- 
tion, Ithaca, N. Y. 

June 18-19—Oregon State Editorial 
Assn., annual session, Prine- 
ville, Ore. 


Press Assn., 
convention, Auburn, 


Mary Pentland Sutton, formerly owner 
of her own agency in Denver, has been 
appointed advertising manager. Francis 
Terry, formerly with the Western News- 
paper Association, is handling circulation. 
Elizabeth Jane Haring, formerly of the 
Spokane Press, is associate editor. 


Circulators On Outing 


Sixteen branch managers, district 
managers and carriers of the Dayton 
(O.) Evening Herald and Dayton 
Journal, who were leaders in a contest 
for new business during the month of 
April were given an automobile trip to 
Cincinnati, and a banquet this week. 


If a general strike meant only a strike 
of generals it would not do any particular 
damage just at this time—New Vork 
Herald Tribune. 


Still Gaining ! 


The net paid average daily circulation for 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April was 
124,636—the highest under its present 
management. 


The net paid average for the American was 
57,503. 


You need these papers to cover Baltimore, 
they reach more than half the City. 


Sold separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
Bale Aman 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising Departments 
of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 


are combined with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 


Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
F. E. CrRawrorp FRANKLIN PayNE 
Representative 
1351 Book Bldg. 


Western Manager 
913 Hearst Bldg. 


All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL 


& Publisher 


for Maly 2 2° °1926 


NEW MANKATO DAILY 
TO START MAY 24 


Col. Oliver J. Quane Former Owner of 
St. Peter Herald Launching Daily 
Herald—L. L. Perrin Named 
Managing Editor 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLIsHER) 


Mankato, Minn., May 20.—The new 
Mankato (Minn.) Evening Herald, Col. 
Oliver J. Quane, publisher, will start 
publication on May 24. 

The Herald will have a pony United 
Press service, Central Press Association 
news and feature service and features 
from the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


Col. Quane, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American and the world wars, formerly 
was publisher of the St. Peter (Minn.) 
Herald. He sold out his interest in that 
publication last fall. 

L. L. Perrin, for ten years a member 
of the editorial staff of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press and for the past 
five years city editor of those papers, will 
be managing editor of the Herald. Be- 
fore going to St. Paul Perrin worked on 
the St. Joseph News-Press and the Des 
Momes Register. 

S. E. Elliott, former editor of the 
Farmers Dispatch, St. Paul, and prior 
to that on the editorial staffs of the Siowx 
Falls Press, Omaha Bee and the Sioux 
City Tribune, will be news editor. Rob- 
ert Baker and Harry Conlin, both of 
Mankato, will be advertising manager 
and circulation manager, respectively. 
The Evening Herald will be independent 
in. politics. 

The plant, which is now being equipped, 
includes three new Intertypes, a Cox Du- 
plex flat bed press, a Ludlow Typeograph 
and an Elrod strip casting machine. 

Mr. Perrin’s resignation caused several 
shifts in the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press staff. He has been succeeded as 
city editor by L. U. Spehr, who has 
been covering the city hall run. Spehr 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 


(Evening) 


in order to cover Pittsburgh 
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is succeeded by A. J. Crocker, real estate 
and building news editor. Philip R. 
Bronson has been assigned to edit the 
real estate pages. 


Grable Co. Opens Eastern Offices 


The H. L. Grable Company, Dallas, 
Tex., national representative for weekly 
newspapers, has opened eastern offices in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. H. 
L. Grable took over the Texas Press 
Weeklies in July, 1925, when the member- 
ship consisted of 63 papers. Now the 
membership is more than 300 newspapers 
located in Texas and Oklahoma, and it 
is planned to extend the list throughout 
Arkansas, Missouri and Nebraska. - Ad- 
dresses of the eastern offices are: 25 East 
26th street, New York; Nediner Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, and 123 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago. An office is also main- 
tained in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


There is one Sunday paper for each 
family in the United States. 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York ayvail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dairy 
Woritp — Eveninc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 
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17,474,514 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for the 
first four months of 1926, exceeding 
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Editor & Publisher 


HOW RELIGIOUS NEWS WAS “ZIPPED UP” 
TO A FULL-PAGE WEEKLY FEATURE 


Stereotyped Church Notices Developed Into Interesting News 
by the “Young Person” on Greensburg (Pa.) Review 
—Page Is Now a Circulation Builder 


| existence for more than two years 
t and now as integral a part of the 
paper as the editorials or classified ads, 
is the religious news page published each 
Saturday by the Greensburg (Pa.) Morn- 
ing Review. Long before this feature 
reached its first year anniversary, the page 
of religious news was found to have as 
frm a hold on church people in the com- 
munity as a favorite comic strip on six 
year olds. Each month attests to its 
growing value. 

The page was born of a 
“Damm!” exploded by a Young 
in the news room. 

She was grimly surveying a sheaf of 
notices sent in by the town’s pastors 
when the expletive caused green eye 
shades to tilt inquiringly in her direction. 
The “notices” were the hackneyed, stereo- 
type “Sunday school at 9 :30—Morning 
worship at 10:30—Evening worship at 
7-45 Fyerbody welcome.” 

Greensburg pastors cherished the be- 
lief that such spiritless reminders ade- 
uately presented the Sunday school and 
church offerings. On the Young Person’s 
desk was commonly dumped everything 
with which no one else wished to bother, 
church notices among them. The Young 
Yerson was versatile. She was common- 
y given big news assignments out of 


sturdy 
Person 


he office—but felt life was cursed with a 
multitude of irritatingly small news mat- 
ers as well. 


“What's the excitement?” 

With a derisive snort the Young Per- 
son turned to the Big Boss, strolling 
hrough the City Room. 

“Took at ’em,” she demanded, thrust- 
ing fan shape before his: amused eyes, 
the weekly batch of Friday night minis- 
terial reminders. 

“Guess they believe they're advertising. 
They must think our readers will get 
wildly excited and come stampeding into 
the churches to read Sunday school at 
9:30, everybody welcome, and so on.” 

When the Young Person began to stut- 
ter everybody knew her emotions were 
likely to carry her to far conversational 
lengths. J 

“Fere’s one that actually breaks out ot 
the beaten track’”—she flicked out a type- 
written notice with the explanation—‘‘It’s 
that new young minister. over at the 
Wesminster church, you know. He 
steps out enough to say ‘A cordial invita- 
tion to strangers.’ ” 
“What would you like 


the ministers 


to do?” The Big Boss’s tone was 
thoughtful. ; : 
“Do? Why really advertise, of 


course,’ snapped the Young Person, her 
reply born of the accumulated irritation 
of years of retyping church notices in 
stilted phraseology. She had _ recently 
handled the publicity of a successiul 
Third Class City campaign and thought 
she knew something of advertising appeal. 

“Aj] right,” pleasantly agreed the Boss. 
“Make ’em do it.” 

“Right O,” cheerfully agreed the 
Young Person, not to be outdone in non- 
chalance. “How much space can I have 
each Saturday?” At that moment she 
had only the haziest idea of what she 
would do with any space at all. 

“Better have enough room while you 
are about it. Will a page hold you?” 

“When do we start?” came back the 
Young Person, who had long chafed to 
try out a few ideas of her own. 

Thus the Morning Review's weekly 
page of religious news came into being. 

The newspaper’s mailbags tell the story. 
When Review mailbags began to dis- 
gorge letters addressed to the “Religious 
Page Editor,’ we knew the effort had 
“taken” hold. 


“Play no favorites” was the only rule 
laid down when the weekly page was set 
aside. And the second rule that speedily 
joined the first was to bar everything 


from the page that was not “news” in 
character. The only exception to the 
latter is the publication of a short sermon. 

This set feature of the religious page is 
set in 10 point, and usually fills two 
columns. The sermon is displayed by a 
box feature head, in which the title, the 
name of the pastor who submitted it, 
and that of his church are incorporated. 

It was decided that a sermon by a local 
priest or minister would be much more 
effective than a weekly sermon pur- 
chased from a syndicate. It has worked 
out that the greater drawing power of 
the home product more than offsets the 
labor of booking ministers and maintain- 
ing a schedule. It is no small matter 
to have a sermon ready to send out to 
the linotypes by Thursday morning of 
each week, when one has to deal with 
men of the cloth who have a thousand 
other demands on their time. But in 
the more than two years since the in- 
ception of the religious page, the paper 
has never gone to press without one. In 
several instances however, sermons pub- 
lished by permission from the Christian 
Science Monitor have literally saved the 
day. 

Every sect, every denomination, 
given an opportunity to contribute. 

After Greensburg ministers had kept 
the ball rolling for some months, minis- 
ters of neighboring towns were asked to 
contribute. Sermons then began to ap- 
pear by groups, each denomination in a 
selected town or community having the 
pleasure of seeing its ministers’ contribu- 
tions published before we passed on to 
the next community. Circulation invari- 
ably received a nice boost in the towns 
as the sermon series progressed—because 
of the never failing human tendency for 
church people to buy papers to see “what 
our minister is going to preach about,” 
and for the minister and his friends to 
buy additional copies of the paper to 
mail to distant folk.. The weekly page 
of religious news has been a real circu- 
lation booster. 

“When you have churches paying for 
display space, you’re getting good,” ad- 
mitted the Advertising Man, blasé from 
contact with too many people inclined to 
want something for nothing. While re- 
ligious page advertising business has not 
made the declaration of a stock dividend 
necessary, there has been a steady run of 
business—unsolicited. The present sale 
of space on the page frequently means 
that much of the live news has to break 
over to another section. A_ religious 
breakover is becoming the weekly Satur- 
day morning necessity. No charge is 
ever made for the publication of church 
news. Display space is usually sought by 
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the ministers who have special evangel- 
istic services or other activities they wish 
to advertise. 

Today the Morning Review’s Religious 
Page is substantially the same as it was 
in the beginning. Dominating the space 
is a table designed for the convenience of 
both home folk and strangers. 

“Where to go to church Sunday” is the 
caption. Set forth in tabular form is a 
list of all the churches or religious sects 
of the town, their location by street, the 
name of the pastors and the stated hours 
for Sunday worship. In the case of the 
dozen or so denominations which avail 
themselves of the privilege are printed the 
morning and evening sermon subjects as 
well, Protestant churches are grouped 
as are the Catholic churches and the 
churches for Negroes. Spiritualists, the 
Christian Scientists and the Hebrew 
synagogue are named. 

To serve as a mental jog, printed 
forms, neatly padded, and of a con- 
spicuous color are supplied each minister. 
On the dotted lines he pencils his denomi- 
nation, his morning subject, his evening 
subject, and anything else he may wish to 
contribute to the current news of the page. 
The Religious Page Editor fishes these 
bright slips out of the mail and uses the 
information to make what revision on 
the “Where to Go to Church” table is 
necessary. 

To pep up the page, a streamer based 
on the weekly sermon, flaunts its black 
type across the eight columns. As a bal- 
ance might be considered the text, se- 
lected to fit the season, or the thought of 
the day, that is printed across the bottom 
of the sheet, 

In the main, the sermons themselves 
have been thoughtful, vital, and possess- 
ing considerable punch. It was surpris- 
ing how quickly the pastors caught the 
idea and how they embodied in their con- 
tributions, practical, helpful messages for 
the everyday living of everyday folk. In 
not a single instance has creed or dogma 
been stressed. Sermons have been entire- 
ly non-sectarian in character. 

It is recalled that one of the reporters 
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from the paper dropped in the hospital) 
to see a young police officer who was 
convalescing from pneumonia and who) 
his physicians said, had miraculously| 
come back after a look inside the pearly| 
gates themselves. Spread upon his bed] 
was the Saturday religious page—and he) 
told his visitor he had just completed) 
reading an exceptionally fine sermon by} 
a young Catholic priest who had taken) 
for his subject “Death.” The reporter—| 
a Protestant, by the way, was careful 1 
pass on to the priest, the words of rea’ 
appreciation spoken by the convalescent, 

What else finds space on the religiou! 
page? 

The livest kind of religious news whicl 
not only the religious page editor, bu! 
everybody else on the staff can find] 
And the surprising thing is how miuc¢l| 
is always waiting to be handled. On| 
church calls a new pastor, another im} 
ports a bishop; another contracts for th) 
building of a $100,000 new church; || 
minister embarks upon a lecture tour! 
the Y. M. C. A. opens a Young Peoples) 
conference; all the churches get togethe! 
for union outdoor summer services ; some| 
body gives a rural church a magnificen| 
new organ; a pastor wrecks his automa 
bile; the choir of this or that chure) 
offers a musical service. 

Occasionally the first page steals re] 
ligious page thunder. When one of th} 
local denominations puts on a Bible read| 
ing marathon, with bacon and eggs serye| 
to the first sleepy-eyed members of th| 
congregation who turned out at 3 a. m | 
hear the Scriptures the story was carrie| 
naturally, with other live news _break| 
of the morning. Easter, ‘Children’s Day) 
New Year and Christmas programs at| 
given extra attention. Stories dealin| 
with more elaborate church festivals at’ 
usually begun on the first page with || 
break-over to the religious. The advej| 
tising department’s cut services hay! 
yielded a wealth of ornamental matte 
The Christmas number is usually dress 
with an appropriately artistic layout, as | 
the Easter number, while, the year aroun 
there is opportunity for fancy heading’ 
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| EL DEMOCRATA SUSPENDS 
; 


Mexico City Morning Daily Involved in 
: Financial Difficulties 

‘El Deméocrata, morning daily of 
lexico City, owned by the Compaiiia 
ditora Latino Americana, was suddenly 
ispended May 9, owing to financial 
ficulties, according ta a statement by 
uis Monroy Duran, president of the 
mmpany. 

A mounted police squad was im- 
ediately placed in front of the building 
} prevent it is said, the action of the 
ade unions which threatened to take the 
jant and operate it on a co-operative 
sis. 

Arrangaments are being made already 
wards the reopening of El Demécrata 
_the unions agree on a 20 per cent re- 
Beton of the personnel. 

)El Demécrata was founded 18 years 
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Editor Host to Correspondents 


: 

) Capt. Charles L. Weymouth, editor of 
je Hanover (Va.) Herald-Progress, 
“lished at Ashland, tendered the 30 
wrrespondents of his paper throughout 
janover county a banquet May 22. 


FIELD MANAGERS RAISE PRESS 
STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 11) 


wducted. He referred it to us and 
‘thin 48 hours we had a check for the 
Hance due the member, under the usual 
Method of 15 per cent agency commis- 
on. The amount was small but the 
jinciple involved is large. Without an 
esociation to get on the job an advertiser 
tuld work this game on individuals to 
42 extent of hundreds of dollars in the 
gregate. It has been done in the past 
Tt we doubt if any advertiser wants to 
up against the Southern~ California 
Hite ial Association on attempting it in 
t» future. F 
; We don’t pose as a collection agency 
tt we have straightened out some ac- 
ats to the satisfaction of our mem- 
nee 
While co-operation in most cases has 
m successful, at least one instance of 
lure of co-operative effort has oc- 
tred. This was in Iowa when the 
empt was made to cast type on a 
‘operative basis. During and after the 
vt, Mr. Caswell succeeded admirably 
th an organization for the purchase of 
nt paper in carload lots. This was 
en paper was selling around 13 cents 
pound. Substantial profits were made 
» two years and then when paper prices 
> back to normal, Mr. Caswell advised 
discontinuance of the project. Many 
mbers, however, wished to keep it up, 
: the venture in recent years has not 
m successful. 
\. Some field managers act as a central 
mcey for the placing of all political 
fertising by candidates for state and 
ional offices. 
|| Now what about the field manager 
il national advertising? It might seem 
jfirst glance that the first thing the 
d manager ought to do would be to 
(after national advertising and to go 
tr it hard. At the recent convention 
‘field managers in St. Louis the fol- 
img resolution was passed: 
Ten years of experience and effort 
ithe older managers have convinced us 
it the individual field manager should 
( be required or expected to conduct 
tional advertising agency business nor 
obtain direct cash returns for mem- 
§ from national advertisers.” 
The point is this: The field manager 
She employee of the state press associa- 
|. He represents all newspapers in 
i state. All contribute to his support. 
Nebraska, for instance, there are 425 
y and weekly newspapers. Exactly 
are members of the Nebraska State 
©ss Association. Very few national 
(ertisers, however, wish to place their 
in 424 newspapers in one state. 
"haps they should, theoretically, but 
Say that they can’t afford it, they 
a there is duplication in circulation. 


Editor 


The field manager, therefore, is placed 
in the embarrassing position of dispensing 
advertising to some of his constituents 
and not to others. This makes bad feel- 
ing and is harmful to the morale of the 
press association. 

Furthermore, to go after national ad- 
vertising and to go after it in the big 
way that really gets results requires 
money—more money than publishers 
want to pay for the support of a field 
manager, (Publishers have to pay for 
the service either in dues or through 
commissions on advertising placed.) It 
requires much time and if the field man- 
ager is to conduct an advertising agency 
he hasn’t time to do anything else. The 
plan was given a very thorough trial in 
Nebraska under the direction of Ole 
Buck. Although he had a budget of 
$10,000, he couldn’t make enough of a 
dent in national advertising to justify the 
time and money expended. 

In the light of this experience, most of 
the field managers seem to be of the 
opinion that the duty of the field manager 
with reference to advertising is: 

(a) To help the county publisher get 
more local advertising. 

(b) To help him get national adver- 
tising through local dealers. 

(c) To get out a rate book for his 
association and distribute it among 
agencies. 

The field manager aids in local adver- 
tising by offering ideas to stimulate local 
advertising, in showing the publisher how 
to make a medium that will “pull” re- 
sults for the advertiser, in offering sug- 
gestions for service to the advertiser, in 
pointing out that the way to get business 
is by creating it and not by taking it 
away from the other fellow, and in 
making talks before local advertising 
clubs and merchants’ organizations on 
the value of advertising. 

Field managers help country publishers 
get national advertising in an indirect 
way by pointing out the possibility of 
getting linage through local dealers. 
Thus in Iowa, for instance, Mr. Caswell 
advises the publisher: “When the sales- 


man for some nationally advertised 
product is in town, have your merchant 
call you over to the store. Let the 
merchant, before he agrees to take an 


order of shoes, cement, soap, or what 
not, exact a written guarantee from the 
salesman that so and so much will be 
spent in advertising in your newspaper 
and that this advertising will be paid 
for by the manufacturer or jobber.” 
This plan has worked with remarkable 
success not only in Iowa but in other 
states, and field managers point to it 
as the short cut to national advertising. 
In order to facilitate the work of ad- 
vertising agencies in placing advertising 
in country papers, some field managers 
issue rate books giving name of paper, 
rate, commission allowed, city circulation, 
county circulation, city population, and 
country population. The Rate Book of 
the Washington Press Association is 
now in its third edition. The Iowa Press 
Association has its “Blue Ribbon List” 
of Iowa newspapers. The Kansas Press 
Association, the Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Press Asso- 
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ciation also have a Rate Book; and Len 
W. Feighner, field director of the Mich- 
igan Press Association, will very shortly 
issue a “Michigan Preferred List.” 

The field managers have heeded the 
advice of James O’Shaughnessy, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, who has 
said: 

“Every State Press Association should 
be in that advanced position whereby it 
can furnish the advertiser and agency 
with the information as to the circula- 
tion, the advertising rates, and ratings 
of its members. Without this informa- 
tion, the country press is not practically 
available to the national advertiser or the 
agency.” 

On another occasion Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy said: 

“Three states, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Washington have lists giving circulation 
and rate and arrangements have been 
completed whereby every paper on those 
lists can use mats. What three states 
have done, 48 can do. When all of the 
states or at least all the more populous 
states have moved into the more ad- 
vanced column then the advertiser will 
no longer be deterred by the forbidding 


cost. The country paper then will be 
within his knowledge and within his 
reach. Once in that favorable position, 
the merit of that most intimate and 
powerful of all the circulations—the 
weekly paper—will be taken into ac- 
count.” 


While some of the field managers are 
on the part time basis, most of them 
devote full time to the work. 

The full time men are paid a salary 
averaging $2,000 to $3,000—not enough 
for the work they so. Expenses and 
incidentals make the average budget run 
around $4,000 to $5,000. 

The budget of the New York Press 
Association of which Jay W. Shaw is 
secretary, is $8,500 and is probably the 
largest. 

The budget for the work of the field 
manager is raised by assessments on the 
members of the press association. In 
most cases the assessment is based on 
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THE 
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printed 7,355,276 lines of Advertising, 
and thus moved up from twelfth to 
SIXTH place among the newspapers of 
the United States. 

The only newspapers printing a greater 


volume of advertising during that period 


than The Tribune were the Miami 
Herald, the St. Petersburg Times, the 
Detroit News, the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Times. 

The Tribune covers the rich South 
Florida territory of 24 counties and 190 
cities and towns, with a population of 
713,943, 
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dues. When this is done, the secretary 
is in a position to know accurately the 
circulation of all of his members. In 
Nebraska the rate is $1 for every 100 of 
circulation, in Kansas the rate is $1 .for 
every 100 of circulation with a minimum 
of $5 and a maximum of $50, in Iowa 
it is $1 for every 100 above 500 with a 
$5 minimum, in Colorado it is 2 cents a 
subscriber per year with a minimum of 
$10 and a maximum of $100, in New 
York dues vary from $10 to $30 on the 
basis of circulation and from $40 to $100 
on the basis of gross business, in Penn- 
sylvania members pay from 50 cents a 
month on a circulation of 1,000 or less 
to $25 a month on a circulation of more 
than 100,000. 

There are indications that other states 
will soon join the ranks of the 15 states 
that now have field secretaries. Wiscon- 
sin already has a part-time man. Minne- 
sota Just recently employed a full-time 
man, 

Arkansas and North Carolina also ap- 
pear to be interested, 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


“Unrewarded Circulation” 


To Eprror & PuptisHer: Who- 
ever wrote “Unrewarded Circulation, 
in your editorial page knew what 
he was talking about. It has taken me 
twenty-five years to curb the natural 
editorial desire for circulation. We have 
been to unbounded expense to try to put 
our circulation above where it naturally 
hangs. Of late I have been satisfied with 
the certain natural outlet which is fair 
and just to advertisers and have come 
to the conclusion that the publisher’s 
struggle against each other for larger 
circulation is all “applesauce.” It is time 
for publishers to realize this and cut out 
their cut-throat games. 

Yours truly, 
S. G. GoLDTHWAITE, 
Boone (la.) News-Republican. 


Benefits of First Congress 


To Epiror & PUuBLISHER:—Iwo out- 
standing facts derived from the First 
Pan-American Congress’ of Journalists 
are in my opinion of utmost importance, 
namely: FIRST. The Latin American 
journalists have become acquainted with 
the United States. SECOND. A cordial 
and warm friendship has been established 
between these same journalists who, in 
spite of the fact that they speak the same 
language and belong to the same race 
mutually ignore each other. The former 
will produce innumerable benefits: A 
journalist who observes and writes after- 
wards his impressions is a being who 
conveys to thousands of men a reality 
which he has lived. This is the reason 
why I believe that a hundred journalists 
travelling through the United States will 
make the truth known to thousands of 
men of the Latin American race who 
live in the same continent who have com- 
mon interests with the American people 
and who ignore or admire this great na- 
tion in a wrong way helping to overcome 
all prejudices yielding to the convincing 
truth. 

The latter is of no less importance al- 
though it is rather striking that the 
Latin American journalists have at last 
become acquainted in Washington. 
Nevertheless the end was accomplished in 
the Hall of the Americas at the Pan 
American Union where the flags of the 
21 countries of the New World are as- 
sembled under the same roof. Hopes and 
dreams have always been nests where 
progress, culture and co-operation for 
the benefit of mankind have been hatched. 

Joaquin Vargas Coto, Editor of “El 
Diario de Costa Rica.” 


Wants E. & P. Comics Weekly 


To Epitor & PusBLisHER: Please accept my 
most hearty congratulations on your Pre-Con- 
vention Number. This is a splendid number, 
and to one who this year could not get to the 
Convention it proved a most interesting visitor. 

Make that Convention Comic Section a regu- 
lar weekly feature of the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
and watch your own circulation climb. In a 
few weeks you will be out-circulating the Daily 
News and may be a close second to the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

Yours truly, 


W. I. Ns Cox. 


We Agree 


To Eprtor & PuBLisHER: I want to express 
appreciaticn of the anthology of “best emotional 
newspaper stories’ by H. F. Harrington in this 
week’s Epitor & PusrisHrer. There is some- 
thing very fine and very valuable to the news 
writer in Harrington’s approach to his subject, 
his analysis of conditions and product, and his 
clear divination of the fundamentals. Mr. 
Harrington has always been a “‘favorite author’’ 
of mine, and I can’t help showing my gratitude 
for ancther of his excellent articles. Let’s have 
more.of the sort whenever you can. 

Cordially, 
W. P. Etson. 


A Fine Compliment 


To Epitor & PurrisHEeR: The Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER extra distributed at the A. N. P. A. 
convention is a masterpiece. From the yiew- 
point of interest and timeliness I regard it as 
the best of many admirable special numbers. 
Please accept my congratulations. 

Very truly yours, 
Frepertck S. Fox, 
Editor, Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald, 


Foreign Press Laws 


To Epitor & Pusiisuer: I have learned since 
my article on Foreign Press Laws was pub- 
lished that a limited number of. copies are .ob- 
tainable at the British Library of Information, 
44 Whitehall, New: York City. I think it 
might be a good idea to publish this letter asa 
further aid to your subscribers who might wish 
to obtain the pamphlet copy of these laws. The 
price delivered is $3.72. 
Hucu J. Harvey. 


AD TIPS 


Advertising Industries, Inc., 487 Ellicott 
Square, - Buffalo. Reported will place adver- 
tising in some New York State newspapers 
for Henry Card & Company, “Grape Ola,” 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

2 . Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Otis Underwear, Ware, 
Mass. Also placing orders with some New 
York newspapers for the Consolidated Dairy 
Products Company, Vogue Ice Cream, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Bayless-Kerr Company, Hanna Building, 
Cleveland. Has secured account of the 
American Crayon Company, “Old Faithful” 
crayons, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 431 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Preparing sched- 
ules on Curtis Candy Company of Chicago. 
Schedules. will break in June. This Company 
is also preparing a list on Hough Shade Com- 
pany of Janesville, Wis. 

Casey-Lewis Company, Cotton State Life 
Building, Nashville. Now handling account 
of the Sturdivant Packing Company, “Old 
Virginia Stew,’ Brownsville, Tenn. 

Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis. Reported to have 
launched an extensive newspaper campaign 
in the St. Louis territory for the Pierce 
Petroleum Corporation,: St. Louis. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Has secured the following accounts: 
Kingsbury Manufacturing Company, Keene, 
N. H., toys; Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Hoppe’s nitro powder solvent and Hoppe’s 
lubricating oil and gun grease. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., 130 West 
42nd street, New York. Placing orders with 
rotogravure sections of newspapers in cities 
generally for L. T. Piver, Inc., Paris, France, 
campaign running through May, June, July 
and August for Azurea, Fetiche and other 
Piver face powders, talcum powders and bath 
powders. 

John H. Dunham Advertising Company, 431 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending 
out orders and contracts on Armour & Co. 
(soap). 

A. W. Ellis Company, 40 Central street, 
Boston. Will handle account of the Darlo 
Company, Boston, manufacturers of the Darlo 
dishwasher. 


Erwin, Wasey & Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Sending out contracts on Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
for a campaign in Oklahoma papers. Also 
placing orders on the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Michigan, for news- 
papers in Montana. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy 
on the Wall Safes of the Murphy In-A Door 
Bed Company, Chicago, to newspapers in 
towns where they have dealers. 

Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., 342 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Hes secured the following 
accounts: J. B. Ferguson, Inc., radio, New 
York. Schleicher, Inc., ‘Slyker Radiator,” 
Gary, Ind.; Pathe Golf Ball Co., Pathe Dollar 
Ball, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 450 
4th avenue, New York. Now handling ac- 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press city circula- 
tion reaches 31,000 
more than the total 
number of families 
owning their own 
homes. 


THE DETROIT 
“FREE PRESS” 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


count of the Hold Safe Optical Case Corp., 
New York. 


Greenleaf Company, 80 Federal street, Bos- 
ton. Now handling “account of the Doten 
Dunton Desk Company, Boston. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inec., 350 Madison 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
the Beaney Rubber Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers ‘“Beaney” self adjusting tire 
flap. 

Arthur B. Hirshon Company, Inc., 1440 
Broadway, New York. Now handling account 
of the Paris-Hecker Company, “Princess 
Royal” underwear, Philadelphia. 

George J. Kirkgasser & Co., 400 North 
Michigan .avenue, _ Chicago. Now handling 
account of George Richards & Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of electrical specialties. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Will place some special 
copy on the A. H. Lewis Medicine Company 
of St.Louis, Mo. Nelson-Chesman & Com- 
pany of St. Louis still retain the larger part 
of the account, however. 

McKnight, Robinson & Co., Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Swans- 
down Coffee Company, , Pittsburgh. 

George M. Marshall, 5 North LaSalle street, 
Chicago. Now handling the Modart Corset 
Company, Saginaw, Michigan, account. Maga- 
ine sections in a few Metropolitan papers may 
ye used on this iff the near future. 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago: Preparing 
copy on the G. M. C. Yellow Truck, and re- 
ports say this will be sent out about the latter 


part of May. 


Osten Advertising Corporation, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders 
to newspapers in territory -where distributor 
tas been secured on Edelweiss (Schoenhofen 
Co., Chicago). There may be some schedules 
on Green River at a later date. 

United Advertising Agency, 339 5th avenue, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers generally for the American: Dry -Cor- 
poration “American Dry Ginger Ale,” Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Harry Varley, Inc., 19 East 47th street, New 
York. Placing account of the Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of engines and machinery. 

Williams & Cunningham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Now handling account of 
the All-American Radio Corporation, Chicago. 


Total daily circulation of 427 morning 
newspapers in the United States is 12,- 
440,387. 


There Are No Other 
Newspapers Covering 
South Jersey 
Completely 


From the Standpoint of 
the National Advertiser 


CAMDEN COURIER. 
The MORNING POST 
60,000 Circulation 
Combination Rate 


National Representatives: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the 
number of lines and the number of 
errors. Get the percentage of errors 
to lines. 

It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 

Take this resultant percentage and apply 
it to your total Composing Room pay- 
roll for the year. See how much money 
errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you @ source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42d St., New York City 


News Men on Good-will Tour 


Buffalo newspapers-were well repre- 
sented on the Good Will Tour of the 
Chamber of Commerce last week, par- 
ticipating in a four-day visit to cities in 
New York and Pennsylvania. F.-B| 
Davis and Ralph Candler, represented 
the Buffalo Evening News, John Smith | 
the Times, James Meegan the Courier 
and’ Star and Robert Dailey the Buffalo | 
Express. Jerome Rozan, one of the new 
owners of the Buffalo Telegram, also) 
was a member of the party. | 

| 
' 


New York Circulators Plan Outing 


The New York Newspapermen’s Asso-) 
ciation, composed of circulation men and. 
wholesale’ dealers, will hold its 20th) 
annual outing to the Catskills, May 24) 
26. The party will assemble for a dinnet | 
May 25 at Bien’s new hotel, Palenville, 
James McKernan is chairman and 5.5) 
Samuels, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
of 


New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Mectriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


“Fundamentals 
first’ is the only 
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‘QUALITY NOT QUANTITY OF OUTPUT” IS 
_ OKLAHOMA JOURNALISM SCHOOL AIM 


Director Claims Insistence Upon Competence Is Characteristic 
of Instruction—Graduates Find Work Easily—130 Former 
Students Now Engaged in Newspaper Work 


By H. H. HERBERT 
Director, School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma 


1 

AN insistence upon competence is a 
distinctive characteristic of the in- 

truction in journalism in the University 

f Oklahoma. Every student is impressed 

bith the import- 

‘nce of possess- 

‘ag the _ know- 

fedge and skill 

jemanded of 

‘hose who expect 

'o do journalistic 

byork, 

_ But the ultimate 

atisfaction of 

‘his requirement 

3 not considered 


bufficient. The 
value of com- 
retency is held 


‘onstantly before 
‘tudents through- 
Sut the period of their training. Domi- 
yant among the working ideals of the 
school, is a belief in the necessity of 
s10rough and intensive preparation for 
ie profession. Quality, not quantity of 
‘utput, is the aim. 

To attain these ends definite policies 


H. H. Hersert 


nd practices have been devised. They 
/over a variety of points: 
1. Limitation of enrollment. Since 


10roughness of instruction depends large- 
‘y upon the time which instructors can 
ive to individual students, there has 
een a consistent effort to keep the ratio 
f teachers to students as high as. possi- 
‘le. By requiring that students in the 
‘chool enroll in a second major subject, 
uch as English, government, economics 
'r history, the course has been so stiffened 
’s to keep out all but the most earnest 
‘tudents. This, together with the 
jonstant raising of scholastic standards 
within the school, has served to keep the 
orollment almost stationary although the 
imiversity has added hundreds to its 
fegistration. or .several years the en- 
‘ollment in journalism has been kept at 
/pproximately 120 students. For this 
‘umber five teachers are provided. The 
‘verage number of students to each in- 
tructor is therefore less than. 25. 

2. Distribution of the teaching burden. 
‘0 heighten efficiency of instruction, steps 
ave been taken to reduce the total num- 
ver of classroom hours required of each 
facher to such a point as to enable him 
2 give attention to the special needs of 
‘dividual students. Thirty-three hours 
'f{ classroom teaching per week are 
ivided among five instructors, giving 
ach, on an average, less than seven 
‘ours. Sufficient time is thus allowed for 
ie personal conferences without which 
struction is greatly impaired. 

3. Vitalization of instruction. No 
rember of the school’s faculty is solely 

teacher. Each one does editorial or 
‘apervisory work of some other kind, 
‘ws retaining close touch with the 
‘roblems of journalism. These tasks are 
ultiform: judging high school and 
llege publications; directing a corps of 
iversity critics of school papers; rating 
d criticizing daily and weekly papers of 
ne state and nation; supervising the 


BUILDINGS 
PeEANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


oP. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts | 
Production, Operation 


20 West 42nd Street 


New York 


publicity of the university; editing a 
newspaper men’s weekly service sheet; 
publishing a quarterly literary magazine; 
editing a weekly literary page in the 
state’s largest newspaper. Under this 
plan each member of the faculty, although 
a full-time employe of the university, has 
ample opportunity to test out his ideas 
in the field of creative journalism. 

4. Absence of formalism in teaching. 
Recognizing the vitiating character of 
much college teaching, the school strives 
to place its instruction on a different 
basis. The teacher is “guide, philosopher 
and friend.” No class is conducted 
strictly on the lecture plan. Even at the 
risk of loss of time, students are en- 
couraged to propound questions to express 
their views, to state personal conclusions. 
Small classes are conducted in round- 
table fashion, and every incentive is given 
to independence of thought and_ indi- 
viduality of opinion. 

5. Practicality of instruction. “Theor- 
ies’ are rarely mentioned in the class- 
room or laboratory. The emphasis is 
thrown upon the methods actually in use, 
or upon proposed methods which have the 
virtue of practicability. The experi- 
mental spirit is in vogue. Six publica- 
tions—the Oklahoma Daily, a seven- 
column morning newspaper; the Obla- 
homa Weekly, a standard-size paper with 
a circulation of 12,000, all high school 
settiors; Sooner State Press, a three- 
column, four-page weekly service sheet 
for editors; the Oklahoma Whirlwind, a 
monthly humorous magazine; the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Magazine, a quart- 
erly of literary turn; and the Sooner, a 
550-page annual—supply almost every 
form of needed practice. They are all 
under the wing of the school, although in 
three of the six cases the connection is 
advisory rather than controlling. 

6. Development of individual initia- 
tive. In the Oklahoma school greater 
stress is laid upon self-directed effort 
than upon the carrying out of minute 
and detailed directions. No instructor 
sits in the editorial or business offices of 
the student-managed publications, issuing 
orders or determining policies. Faculty 
members are at hand, it is true, but their 
advice is to be sought rather than offered, 
except, of course, in connection with the 
classes they teach. Students are taught 
to proceed on their own initiative and to 
assume responsibility for their own-acts. 
It is probable that better laboratory pub- 
lications would be produced if teachers 
constantly exercised direction, but the 
Oklahoma plan, it is believed, results in 
greater benefit to students. Having 
learned in the classroom the requirements 
of the newspaper’ office, the student: dis- 
covers by experience the value of such 
precepts. 

7. Stress upon broad training. 
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schools of journalism begin by carefully 
establishing a minimum requirement as 
to the professional courses to be taken for 
the degree. This was crue at Oklahoma, 
but now, in addition, a maximum of 30 
semester-hours or one-fourth of the 
college course, has been set. Under this 
rule a student must devote at least three 
fourths of his time to chose cultural sub- 
jects which will give him an understand- 
ing of the modern world. Languages, 
literature, government, economics, history, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology ~ and 
natural sciences thus form the backbone 
of the journalist’s college course. 

What have been the fruits of these 
methods of instruction? No graduate of 
the school has experienced difficulty in 
obtaining work at the completion of his 
course. Newspaper offices are open to 
the products of the school. At the latest 
compilation, 130 former students and 
graduates were found to be engaged 
actively in the profession, most of them 
within Oklahoma. These persons have 
risen rapidly into positions of responsi- 
bility ; in many cases within a year or two 
they have become part owners of news- 
papers. Frequently they have become 
community leaders, and already their in- 
fluence is being felt in the work of the 
professional associations. They have 
found a welcome in the newspaper fra- 
ternity, and they deserve the welcome 
they have received. 


This is the 19th of a series of articles 
obtained by Epiror & PUBLISHER, in- 
terpreting the work of journalism schools 
to editors of the nation. 


All-Year Club Using 85 Dailies 


Because of the excellent results ob- 
tained from newspaper advertising in 
the past five years, the All-Year Club 
of Southern California has decided to 
spend the major portion of its adver- 
tising appropriation in newspapers. The 
club has. just completed a schedule which 
calls for displays in 85 large newspa- 
pers in 56 cities, from the middle west 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Purpose of 
the All-Year club is to boost California 
as.an all-year round place to live. 


Largest Evening 


Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c a copy 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box °115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


39 


Six New A. B. C. Members 


Six newspapers have recently. been 
elected to meimbership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations it was announced 
this week. They are: ‘Klamath Falls 
(Ore.) Klamath News; ;Baker (Ore.) 
Herald; St. Petersburg (Fla.) Daily 
News; Cincinnati Enquirer; Eureka 
(Cal.) Humboldt Standard; Jamaica 
(N. Y.) Long Island Daily Star. 


Long Island Editor Celebrates 


William Hyde, editer and owner of 
the Port Washington (N. Y.) News, on 
May 12 celebrated his 66th birthday and 
the 23rd anniversary of the founding 
of his newspaper. 


Marshall on N. Y. World Copy Desk 


Donald Marshall, formerly managing 
editor of the New York News Record, 
is now on the copy desk of the New 
York World, 


A paper 
with the people 


The public decides the progress of. a 
newspaper, 


The continuous rising circulation of 


the New York Evening Graphic vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of this 
newspaper as a 
reader interest. 

Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 


medium of unusual 


the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With a constantly increasing circula- 
tion; plus a constant growth in adver- 
tising lineage, the New York Evening 
Graphic offers the advertiser an ex- 
tremely profitable opportunity. 
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If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che £vening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 


New York Office — 110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office — Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 
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R Own Vor | 
OF LRT: 


By JAMES MELVIN. LEE 


BOOKLET that is different is “The 
= Linebook,” published by the Chicago 
Tribune. In it Richard Henry Little has 
brought together some of the best con- 
tributions and paragraphs which he has 
printed in “A Line O’Type or Two” of 
that paper. Frankly it is the best buy 
that we know for the price; it costs ten 
cents by mail. 

About the only thing in the contents 
that advertises the Tribune is the ex- 
quisite poem, “The Tribune Tower,” con- 
tributed by Le Mousquetaire. The con- 
tributor that leads all others is Snowshoe 
Al, who. by the way, has just brought 
out a book of his own. Newspaper 
workers will be surprised to see how fre- 
quently the jest has been turned on some 
item of news or some saying quoted in 
the press from a public address. 

Mr. Little in bringing out “The Line- 
book” for 1925 evidently adopted the 
same policy which regulates. his column, 
“Hew to the Line, let the quips fall where 
they may.’ Every reader of this annual 
of the best things that have appeared in 
“A Line O’Type or Two” will want the 
next edition to fall his way. 


EORGE ADE in an article in Hearst’s 

International-Cosmopohtan Magazine 

for June thus stresses the importance of 
weather as an item of news: 


It seems to me that writers of fiction and 
moving-picture directors and newspaper editors 
consistently overlook and neglect those themes 
which are of real importance to the populace. 
When you see five or six people together con- 
ferring earnestly, the chances are that they are 
not talking about love’s young dream, high 
adventure, sex problems, tax reduction or legis- 
lative relief for farmers. They are talking 
about the weather or which meat market is 
handling the best steaks or how soon roasting 
ears will be ready. 

f I ran a newspaper I would give at least 
a half page daily to weather-reports, comments, 
and prognostications. Many citizens would be 
interviewed and permitted to give rambling, 
diffuse and valueless opinions as to what might 
happen to.crops, building operations and bus- 
iness in general in case of rain, hail, wind or 
drouth, 

The weather is probably the only, dependable 
topic for 365 days in the year, but victuals 
are a close second. 


Chester S, Lord in a récent book paid 
a similar tribute to the weather as a 
topic for discussion in, newspapers. As 
a matter of fact, he went a little farther 
down, the trail. than Mr. Ade. 


"THE School of Journalism. at the Uni- 

versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
will soon issue in pamphlet form ‘The 
Origin, Development and Influence of 
Cartoons” by Clifford K. Berryman, the 
cartoonist of the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star and president of the Grid- 
iron Club. of that city. The pamphlet 
will be extensively illustrated with re- 
productions that show the evolution of 
wordless editorials. 


All who read the extracts of Mr. Berry- 
man’s speech which he delivered during 
Journalism Week at the University of 
Missouri will want a copy. Reservations 
may be made by dropping a line to Walter 


Los Angeles, 
Gained 5,015 Daily Average 


Circulation 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1925, 177,298 Daily. Six 
Months Ending Mareh 31, 1926, 182,313 
Daily. Inerense in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 5,015, ae 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, 


Williams, Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 
About a year ago Willis J. Abbot, 
editor of the Christian Science Moni- 


tor,. contributed to The Independent an, 


article, entitled ‘“Headlining Happiness.” 
This article which sets forth the editorial 
policy of the Monitor, “a journalistic suc- 
cess in which crime, disaster, disease, 
scandal, and death have no place,” has 
been issued in pamphlet form and may 
be obtained from The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, Back Bay Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

The pamphlet has considerable inter- 
est for me because the week following the 
appearance of Mr. Abbot’s article in The 
Independent I contributed an article to 
that periodical on “Pitiless Publicity” in 
which I showed the necessity of printing 
the news of Crime, within reasonable 
limits, in the columns of the public press. 

xD Okonag 
RANK B. SHUTTS is described as 
a corn-fed millionaire by O. O. Mc- 
Intyre in Hearst's International-Cosmo- 
pelitan Magazine for June. Mr. Mce- 
Intyre calls attention to the fact that the 
little daily newspaper which Mr. Shutts 
bought in Miami attained the distinction 
last year of “printing the largest news- 
paper in the world continuously for a 
single year.” 
* Ke * 
ROMOTING a whole industry by 
combined efforts in advertising is the 
theme which Hugh E. Agnew, professor 
of Advertising in New York University, 
develops in “Cooperative Advertising by 
Competitors” (Harper & Brothers). Un- 
til recently Professor Agnew was direc- 
tor of research for the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Association of America. 

The book discusses the various cam- 
paigns to increase sales by group adver- 
tising, but draws a careful distinction be- 
tween advertising that competitors may 
do for their own benefit and that which 
is done by such co-operative marketing 
associations as the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association, the National Electric 
Light Association, etc. One chapter 
traces the development of co-operative ad- 
vertising and another outlines somewhat 
in detail the so-called habit forming cam- 
paigns of which that of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists is typical—“Say It with 
Flowers.” Another campaign to receive 
considerable attention is that conducted: by 
the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers who 
promoted a habit with the slogan, “Save 
the Surface and You’ Save All. Pro- 
fessor Agnew points out that an associa- 
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tion can best bear the onus of the ill-will 
that may arise from the blunt message, 
like that printed by the corset manufac- 
turers in-the New-York Tunes about a 
year ago. { 

Another topic-discussed in the text is 
how. to protect an industry from. outside 
attacks, The case,used for illustrative 
purposes is that of the Coffee Roasters 
Association which had to meet the at- 
tack of the ill effects of coffee on the 
human body. Still another chapter shows 
how to correct bad trade practices—illus- 
trated by the co-operative advertising of 
the Rubber Association of America three 
years ago. One of the best chapters in 
the volume is headed, “Communities In- 
vest and Gamble in Advertising.” The 
campaign of Kansas City which ran a 
series of statements under the standing 
caption, “Do You Know?” is cited by 
way of illustration. Other chapters treat 
community advertising that pays and rais- 
ing the money for community advertising. 
A separate chapter considers co-operative 
advertising in the churches—a place where 
it is sadly needed. Special mention is 
made of such advertising in copy that ap- 
peared in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Baltimore News, and Oakland Tribune. 

“Co-operative Advertising by Competi- 
tors” is copiously illustrated and the ad- 
vertisements that are reproduced supple- 
ment the text. A valuable feature may 
be found in the various tables scattered 
here and there throughout the volume: 
one lists the number of families neces- 
sary to support various kinds of stores; 
another gives the approximate yearly ad- 
vertising expenditure of co-operative ad- 
vertising by various associations. Pro- 
fessor Agnew concludes the volume with 
a brief chapter of “The Future of Co- 
operative Advertising.” 

$n Foes 


GEORGE FRENCH practically re- 
views his own book, “20th Century 
Advertising,” (D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany) in a chat which opens the volume. 
In it Mr. French tells about the origin 
of the book, the mechanical preparation 
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| 
| 
of ‘several chapters, the historical methe| 
of presentation, qualifications for the tas: 
set, etc. Indeed, much of the charm ¢! 
the volume is due to the chatty style ¢ 
the author. | 
“20th Century Advertising” is not | 
book that will serve as a text in th 
class room: It is not a practical manu: 
for the experienced advertising maf) 
frankly, it is hard to say what it is. (| 
all the books about advertising whic} 
have appeared this comes the nearest 1) 
being a mirror in which are reflected ce)! 
tain tendencies and the factors which hay} 
contributed to the advance in advertisin’ 
The book also reflects various personagt 
who have held the advertising stage i 
different times since the dawn of #) 
century. Mr. French sells these “leaders, 
to the reader by means of interesting caj| 
tions under the reproductions of phot 
graphs. > : 
The first fifty pages are largely his 
torical in character. The volume reall 


eed 
N -some cities, the ‘‘leading” 
newspaper may have merely | 
a few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid. circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the | 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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yegins with chapter V on page 50—“Main 
streams of Progress.” Mauy of these 
o-called streams found their origin in the 
various advertising clubs scattered all 
wer the United States. These streams 
‘ave since flowed together into the main 
tream which an advertising lesson in 
‘eography would call the Associated Ad- 
ertising Clubs of the World. 

Topics not usually treated in advertis- 
ng books are found in this volume. For 
astance, there is a chapter on’ welfare 
dvertising which describes the campaign 
f the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
any for the promotion of health through 
‘dyertising. The ethical note may be 
ound in the chapter “Better Business.” 
thapter XVI is devoted entirely to 
Women in Advertising.” In preparation 
‘f this chapter it is too bad that Mr. 
french could not have had the assistance 
f the paper which Mrs. A. W. Protez of 
re Gardner Advertising Company of St. 
ouis read during Journalism Week at 
he University of Missouri on “Adver- 
ising as a Field for Women.” Her paper 
jakes an admirable postscript to this 
hapter. 

Throughout the volume Mr. French has 
iken the broad point of view and insisted 
iat advertising is advertising wherever 
His done and to whomever it is addressed. 
jonsequently one is not surprised to find 

chapter dealing with advertising in 
wreat Britain and Europe. In this chap- 
tr Mr. French has found space to chat 
bout advertising problems in Australia 
ad South Africa as well as Great Britain, 

‘o Canada he gives one complete chapter. 

Other chapters deal with auditing cir- 
ulations, technical advertising, the art 
ietor, printing for advertising, photo- 
fgraving, advertising copy, planning ad- 
ertising typography, financial advertis- 
ig, outdoor advertising, and advertising 
br export. 

In the chapter, “Newspapers as Me- 
jams,” Mr. French expresses his views 
bout numerous newspapers. He calls 
te New York Sun under Dana, “the best 
ewspaper in several respects this country 
as yet had.” He _ thinks —that- many 
fwspapers have become more interested 
1 the reports of auditors than in main- 
lining editorial standards. He pays a 
ne tribute to Frank I. Cobb, who was for 
ears editor of the New York World, but 
elieves that “few, even of the profession, 
how who is the controlling editor of 
1e New York Times, or of the Herald- 
ibune, nor of either of Mr. Hearst’s 
ewspapers, nor of any influential news- 
aper in any city.” A difference of 
pinion may exist about the truth of this 
ssertion, but Mr. French is obviously 
ititled to his own view. The New York 
limes is a great newspaper but it is not 
ig enough to overshadow completely the 
ersonality of Rollo Ogden. 

; But let Mr. French speak for himself: 

I do not assume to criticize newspapers. I 
) mot even suggest that their present policies 
{ Operaticn are not greatly in advance of those 
| a quarter of a century ago. In many re- 
ects they manifestly are. In the handling of 
lvertising, and as advertising mediums, they 
‘© immeasurably in advance. We are con- 
dering them in their relations to advertising, 
ot, of course, forgetting that it is their edi- 
tial policy and work that makes them valuable 


lvertising mediums as much as. their large 
reulations. 


A little farther along in the chapter Mr. 
Tench makes this comment : 


(The big city dailies have a-thin but continually 
jickening circulation all over the country, even 
those regions where the mail service is in- 
‘equent. They are all the time proving more 
d more useful as general advertising medi- 
js, though their chief value is within that 
Titory which they can serve within a few 
ours after their issue from their presses. 
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Editor 


Within this territory no other form of ad- 
vertising medium has been able successfully to 
compete with the daily newspapers. It does 
not much matter what is the commodity, if the 
advertiser will co-operate with the néwspaper’s 
service department, and follow the advice 
given, he is pretty certain to sell hig goods 
through newspaper advertising. 


For chapter XL, “The Future of Adver: 
tising,” Mr. French has himself prepared 
a comment that may well be quoted: 

The little essays that compose this chapter 
are expressive of the sentiment and judgment 
about the future held by cool-brained men who 
are in the thick of the advertising work of 
today. They are interesting and indicative of 
what may be expected to happen. They lean 
decidedly toward the ideal and the ethical. 
There is a_very small element of the strictly 
practical. They need no elucidation. They 
speak for themselves, and in the clearest tones 
of the most progressive element in advertising 
practice. I am especially proud to have each 
one of them to substantiate those few expres- 
sions of personal aspiration I have indulged 
myself with recording, and to give that illum- 
inative interpretation to the duller sections of 
this book that is needful. I believe that pro- 
gressive advertising men will feel that they 
may write their O. K. under every one of these 
little classics of advertising. 


Mr. French has performed a distinct 
service by preparing this semihistorical 
treatise and in bringing together in one 
volume the things that everyone interested 
in advertising will be glad to have pre- 
served in printed form for the sake of 


reference. 
x x 


THE advertising department of the New 

York Times has just sent out a book- 
let, “Good Seed—Productive Soil— 
Bountiful Harvest.” It is composed of 
excerpts from an address which Frank 
H. Cole, advertising manager of Peter 
Henderson & Co., delivered before the 
New York Times Advertising Club on 
March 27, 1926. 

The booklet has a number of practical 
points about newspaper advertising but, 
in the language of the preacher, I want 
to invite special attention to the following 
remark by Mr. Cole about the repetition 
of good copy: 

I have never believed, as do some men in 
my position, that in order to show our ability 
and versatility, we must be continually pro- 
ducing new copy. I have never had any hesi- 
taney, when I found that a piece of copy pro- 
duced good results, about using it over and 
over again and to continue using it as long as 
it proved satisfactory. We have one piece of 
small copy that we have used each year for 
the last 25 years. From time to time we have 
tried to replace it, but so far, we have been 
unable to find anything that would pull as well, 
so we continue to use it. We have used the 
same piece of copy with the New York Times 
three or four times in succession and we found 
with an interval of one month between in- 


sertions, that there was a drop off of less than 
10 per cent in the results. 


Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
upon application to the advertising depart- 


ment of the New York Times, Times 
Square, New York City. 


Men’s Store Uses 8 Pages 


Dan’s Place, men’s store, New Castle, 
Pa., used eight full pages in the New 
Castle News to announce the opening of 
their new store, May 7, claimed to be a 
record advertisement for a men’s store. 


_ Total daily circulation of 1,581 even- 
Ing newspapers in the United States is 
21,208,982, 
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VICTOR HANSON HONORED 


Birmingham News Publisher Presented 
With Silver Loving Cup 


Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, was honored 
May 13, when 300 of his friends in the 
business and edu- 
cational world of 
Birmingham and 
Alabama pre- 
sented him with 
a loving cup as 
a token of their 
appreciation of 
his efforts in be- 
half of civic up- 
lift and higher 
education in the 
state. 

Presentation 
ceremonies were 
held in the chapel 
of Birmingham 
Southern College 
and the token was an exact replica of 
the cup given each year by the Bir- 
mingham News to the citizen doing the 
greatest public service during the year. 

The speech of presentation was made 
by Oscar Wells, president of the First 


Victor H. Hanson 


National Bank and president of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Hanson made a brief response. The 


names of the committee in charge were 
engraved on the cup under the inscrip- 
tion, which read: “Presented to Victor 
H. Hanson by a host of his friends, 
May 13, 1926, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of conspicuous service rendered in 
all fields of civic uplift. 

Inside the cup was a scroll containing 
the 300 names of those who joined with 


the committee in the presentation of 
the cup. 
Sunday Edition for McAlister, Okla. 


The McAlister (Okla.) News-Capital 
has started a Sunday edition, using the 
Associated Press Saturday night report. 
D. R. Calonkey is editor. 
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Students Edit Emporia Gazette 


William Allen White, publisher of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette instructed a 
group of seniors of the University of 
Kansas department of journalism re- 
cently when the students “got out the 
paper” for one day. Previous to the 
visit of the students, Mr. White pub- 
lished a challenge for them to find any 
“sacred cows,” anywhere in or about 
the Gazette office. Editorially, the stu- 
dents declared that a most diligent search 
showed nowhere in Emporia or the 
Gazette office anything that must be pro- 


tected from criticism, or “handled with 
gloves.” Prof. Ivan Benson was in 
charge of the student group. 
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CHINESE PRINT NEWS 
TOPSY-TURVY STYLE 


Thomas Steep of New York Herald 
Tribune Who Covered Shanghai 
Riots Tells of Their Methods 
In His Book 


Evefi newspapers in China do things 
in the topsy-turvy way which foreigners 
are accustomed to associate with orien- 
tals. Thomas Steep, who was a cor- 
respondent in Peking in one of China’s 
recent civil wars, relates in his book, 
“Chinese Fantastics,” some incidents that 
throw light on the Chinese attitude 
toward western newspaper methods. A 
chapter in the book devoted to Chinese 
newspapers says: 

“Tn none of the innovations which 
western civilization has introduced into 
China is the naivete of the Chinese more 
apparent than in their newspapers. 
al \s It was the custom of the Times 
of London, in commenting editorially on 
the pessimistic reports of its correspond- 
ent in Peking, to describe China as a 
land of political chaos, financial ruin, 
social confusion, and economic disorder. 
The Reuter News Agency, supposing the 
view of the Times’to be of interest to 
the Far East, usually telegraphed a syn- 
opsis of the comment to the Chinese 
newspapers. A Peking newspaper pub- 
lished a Reuter despatch one morning 
with its own naive comment subjoined, 
‘Note by the Editor: It seems to us 
that Reuter might have saved the expense 
of telegraphing from London what every 
one in the Far East already knows.’ 
Ath, A notice that the foreign banks 
would be closed on certain holidays ap- 


Editor & Publisher 


peared on the front page of a newspaper 
with the comment: ‘Note by the Editor: 
In some countries banks pay for their 
advertisements.’ 

“Tt is a practice of Chinese newspapers 
to tell in the end what should be: told in 
the beginning, as in an item about a prince, 
which said, in the first paragraph, that 
he was ill and, in the last, that he had 
died .. . An official named Mr. 
Sung was authorized to communicate to 
the public information concerning the 
president of China and the members ot 
his cabinet. Mr. Sung’s office was lo- 
cated within the Imperial City. No spot 
in Peking is more romantic. There are 
tiny palaces, clustered picturesquely on an 
island, a little lake covered with lotus, a 
marble bridge connecting the island with 
the mainland, storks stalking in the shal- 
low water, willows, pavilions, terraces, 
curved roofs of yellow tile. Passing 
these memorials of bygone tragedies—a 
palace on the island in which Emperor 
Kwang Hsu died ‘mysteriously; a well 
near the marble bridge into which Kwang 
Hsu’s favorite wife was flung alive—one 
rides in a rickshaw along a road by the 
lake, crosses a courtyard fragrant with 
blossoming fruit trees, and enters Mr. 
Sung’s office. Mr. Sung, dressed in a 
native costume, while tea is served, draws 
from his wide sleeves a number of memo- 
randa. The president, he says, taking up 
the first memorandum and leisurely scan- 
ning its contents, has been advised by 
telegraph that’ the burial shrines of Con- 
fucius in Shantung have been damaged 
by a hail storm, that the hailstones were 
as big as watermelons, that the windows 
of the shrine were smashed and that 
the keeper needs funds for repairs; but 
considering that Chinese windows are 
glazed with paper, that the descriptions 
of the hailstones as of the size of water- 
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melons was probably hyperbolical, and 
that all officials need funds, we dismiss the 
announcement as unimportant, and Mr. 
Sung searches the contents of the next 
memorandum. He says that each year on 
a certain: day, now approaching, supersti- 
tious Chinese observe the custom of ap- 
plying medicinal plasters to cure their 
ailments; the plasters, made of gauze 
and cut in small disks, are smeared on 
one side with an adhesive tar, which 
makes them stick wherever they are put; 
on the morning of the celebration the 
people of Peking appear on the streets 
with plasters stuck over eyes, ears el- 
bows, shins, arms, and legs, as if the 
night before they had engaged in a gen- 
eral fight. 

“Tt becomes evident that Mr. Sung 
has described the hail storm and the 
plasters merely to be indirect. When he 
reaches for his final memorandum and 
consults it, he announces casually what he 
most desired to tell, that troops have 
surrounded the presidential patace and 
that the Government is temporarily with- 
out an executive head. ‘For,’ says Mr. 
Sung, ‘the president resigned early this 
morning and fled in a special train for 
Tientsin.’ ” 


Minneapolis Wants N. E. A. Meet 


Minnesota editors who will attend the 
national convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association in June at Los Angeles 
will make a strong bid to bring the next 
session to ‘Minneapolis, according to 
present plans. The Minnesota delegates 
will leave June 24 for the west. Included 
in the Minnesota delegation will be 
Governor Theodore Christianson, pub- 
lisher of the Dawson Sentinel, Herman 
Roe of Northfield, vice-president of the 
association, and H. C. Hotaling, execu- 
tive secretary of the body. 
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Derby Pictures Appear in Louisville | 
Herald-Post 4 Hours After Races | 


Members. of the Louisville (Ky,) | 


Herald-Post outdid race horses for speed, ' 
following the 52nd running of the Ken- | 
tucky Derby, May 15. Four hours after 1 
the big race, the newspaper’s Sunday | 
rotogravure section, containing pictures of | 
the event, was being printed. A record- 

breaking feat was immediately claimed. 

The section contained a picture of 
“Bubbling Over,” the 1926 winner, photo- 
graphed immediately after the race; an 
action picture of the finish; a close-up of 
Mayor Walker of New York presenting | 
the trophy to the winner; and a_ snap- 
shot of E. R. Bradley, owner of both) 
“Bubbling Over” and “Bagenbaggage,” 
winner of second place. 

The Herald-Post reported its achieve- 
ment as follows: 

“News pictures have seldom appeared 
in rotogravure in less than a week’s time 
and never before in léss than three or | 
four days’ time, because of the process | 
through which they have to be put, and 
the publication of the Derby pictures in) 
the Herald-Post rotogravure 1S af) 
achievement without parallel and one that 
is likely to stand the test of time.” 


Brooklyn Club Anniversary Party 


Marshall ‘Covert, president of the) 
Brooklyn Newspapermen’s Club,  an- 
nounced this week the club will hold its | 
first anniversary party May 25, at the} 
Hotel Shelbourne, Coney Island. Covert! 
is a member of the Brooklyn Standard | 
Union staff. Philip Florman, of Stan- 
dard News Association, is club secretary. 
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General Promotion 


ivertising Promotion—If you want more 
isiness, communicate with the International 
ablications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
41 Broadway, New York City. 


assified—I will organize your Classified De- 
rtment, train each one in the department 
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onder my direction, Norristown, Pa. Register 
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> 
(rculation Manager—Forty-one years old, 
jer seventeen’ years’ successful experience pro- 
stor and organizer, wants lease circulation 
medium or small Western newspaper. Best 
)ferences. B-996, Editor & Publisher. 
in 
| Newspapers Financed 
7 


":wspaper Financed—I am a newspaper pub- 
her and owner. Have successfully financed 


‘veral newspaper properties. Tell me your 
wspaper financial troubles. All correspon- 
wnce held in strictest confidence. Address 


500, Editor & Publisher. 


i Newspapers For Sale 
“itablished County-seat Weekly Newspaper 
sd modern printing plant for sale; exclusive 
Id, 40 miles from Washington. Address 
4994, Editor & Publisher. 


just Be Sold in 60 Days—Weekly paper in 
lowing county seat, town of 4,000 in north- 
Na Alabama. Only paper in county of 35,000. 
/00 paid-in-advance circulation; 25 to 35-cent 
hv. rate. Netted $2,312 in 1925 under hired 
) inagement. Field practically unlimited. 
i $12,000; half cash desired. Prop. 
The H. F. Henrichs Agency, Litch- 


Newspapers Wanted 


‘ant to Buy, good weekly or small daily. 
_vefer Mid-West. A-507, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


: 


‘\rculation—When quick, additional circulation 
\iverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
Senty years in this one line of endeavor is 
ur proof against experimenting. Write or 
‘te Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
jock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘culation campaigns successfully operated. 
‘asured Results.” Address A. B. Rudolph, 
ie Daily Times, Erie, Pa., where a cam- 
gn is now in operation. 


b | 
‘reulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
+ Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
\nship Club Campaigns. 


ain—Solicitors are doing 8-12 orders daily 
‘thout promotion cost to paper, on two new 
ey offers in Ohio. Write for details. The 
4bright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


llitor’s Copy—Twelve weekly features; sam- 
s free.. State territorial protection desired 
reply. Hugo S. Sims, Orangeburg, S. 


A 
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Syndicate Features 


Situations Wanted 


Sunday Telegram, Wilkes-Barre and Press 
Union, Atlantic City, are the new customers 
this week. Write for samples of .a line, alert, 
up-to-date service, to the Graphic .Syndicate, 
25 City Hall Place, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Circulation Manager for Eastern newspaper of 
100,000 daily circulation and 60,000 Sunday. 
Both daily and Sunday papers dominate a field 
of 500,000 population within 25 mile radius. 
Must have had experience in all kinds of cir- 
culation work and been used to live competi- 
tion. A good opportunity for the right man to 
grow with a rapidly growing newspaper. B- 
965, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor and News Editor!. Impor- 
tant Canadian daily has openings for men with 
news sense, activity, initiative and executive 
ability. Canadians who have had experience 
on best American papers will find here ex- 
ceptional opportunities. Applicants must give 
details of nationality, record, abilities and _ sal- 
ary. Everything confidential. Address B-997, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Man to Sell Syndicated Magazine to retail 
merchants. Established company with high 
grade proposition. Splendid opportunity and 
large earnings open to capable salesman. State 
age, references, experience in full, Interviews 
arranged in New York or Chicago. B-985, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Salesman calling on editors to side line; high 
grade first run, newspaper serial fiction; a rare 
opportunity. A-306, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor wanted by leading ‘afternoon, 


paper in one of the largest cities in New Eng- 
land. Must have had experience on universal 
desk. Salary $40 a week to start. Good op- 
portunity for permanent connection in con- 
genial surroundings. Addréss giving full de- 
tails. B-983, Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager—Sober, energetic, hard 
and conscientious worker. Capable of manag- 
ing and supervising help; good executive, who 
builds’ and retains circulation by giving ser- 
vice, age 33, married. Seventeen years of 
circulation work, eight as manager. References. 
Noe A. B. C., 402 E. Hill Street, Monroe, 


Circulation Manager of proven ability wishes 
to make change. Would like Town of 50,000 
or 100,000 population. Ohio preferred, but 
willing to go anywhere, Good reference, 
clean record. B-995, Editor & Publisher. 


Dramatic and Motion Picture Critic—Young 
man, 6 years’ newspaper experience. Address 
B-966, Editor & Publisher. 


Eastern Circulation Manager, wide experience, 
backed by references, desires connection with 
Southern Publisher, preferably Florida, but 
would consider good proposition in other sections 
of country. Reasonable salary. Write or wire 
H. M. Wheeler, 24 West Garden street, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 


Editorial and Desk work on Republican paper 
wanted by newspaper man of experience. Ex- 
amples of headlines, special articles and edi- 
torials furnished on request. References. 
B-992, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial writer, managing editor, news editor— 
Man. who can fill any position in editorial de- 
partment, who has had 18 years’ experience, 
mostly Metropolitan, and who is now holding 
managing editor position, wants change. Prefer 
South or Southwest. B-970, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive Editor, now employed, paper 100,000 
circulation seeks charge of morning daily of 
any size in need of editorial reorganization. 
Age 31, with 13 years’ nawspaper training, 
four in present connection. Offers youth, en- 
ergy and proof of accomplishment. A-501, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Expert Plate Department Man, assist produc- 
tion work, purchasing, etc,; 10 years’ experi- 
ence large book and color printing houses; 10 
years in charge office and follow-up work with 
large electrotype foundry. A-1 man, well known 
to trade in New York. Willing go out of 
town. B-990, Editor & Publisher. 


59 


Employment—Equtpment—Services 


Equipment for Sale 


Goss, Twenty-four Page, Straightline, three 
deck, two page wide press for sale. Capacity 
25,000 four, six, eight, ten, or twelve page 
papers per hour, 12,500 sixteen, twenty, or 
twenty-four page papers per hour. Press is 
now operating in our plant in first class con- 
dition, and will be available October 1st. Will 
also sell Cutler-Hammer drive equipment in- 
cluding, 25-5 H..P. 220 Volt D. C. motors, and 
complete control panel including Kohler push 
button system. If desired will sell complete 
stereotype equipment, including 10,000 pound 
metal pot, curved casting box, tail outter, 
curved shaver, finishing block, wet mat mould- 
ing machine, two platen steam table with gas 
generator. All in good condition. Press now 
set for eight columns 12% Ems, 22 inch col- 
umns, sheet size 2314”. Address The Fargo 
Forum, Fargo, N. D. 

Newspaper Presses and Equipment — Goss 
Comet Press, Duplex. Flat Bed Press, Hoe 16, 
32 and 48-page presses and Goss 16, 20 and 
48-page_ presses Wesel Saw and Trimmer. 
Metal Furnaces, Plate Casting and Finishing 
Machinery, Matrix Drying Tables and other 
general. equipment. Griffiths Publishers Ex- 
change, Inc., 154 Nassau street, New York. 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co.,.New York 
City. 

The Following is for Sale—Two (2) complete 
Monotype Equipments, Keyboards and Casters, 
Extra Molds, Type, Border Mats, Compressor 
Outfit. Everything complete ready to run, Box 
A-505, Editor & Publisher. 

Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss -Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


Web Press Bargains—Double Drive Duplex, 
$4,000; 20-page Goss, complete outfit and motor, 


$8,600; 28-page Hoe, prints multiples of 2, 
$9,000; 32-page Hoe, $10,200; two 16-page 
presses, low prices. Ten Linotypes and_In- 
tertypes; other newspaper equipment. Peck- 


ham Machinery Co., 1328 Broadway, N. Y.-C. 


Service 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager of 12 years’ experience 
wishes to connect with wide-awake newspaper 
as advertising or business manager. Have 
worked on Philadelphia and Washington pa- 
pers. Am a real business getter. Not afraid 
of hard work or long hours, . Married. Age 32. 
Could be available some time in June. If you 


are interested in securing the services of a 
man with real ability. Address B-999, Editor & 
Publisher. 


, 
Advertising Manager, twelve years’ experience 
on small and metropolitan newspapers, knows 
national and local, excellent. record and splen- 


did references. Consolidation makes change 
necessary. Age 31, married. Will go any- 
where. Here’s an opportunity for some pub- 


lisher to get a valuable man to increase adver- 
tising revenues; a man who can take over the 
active business management and show results 
greater than promises. Address B-998, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor desires to connect with 
special agency or publishers’ representative. 
Over 15 years’ practical experience. Acquainted 
with agencies. Have covered New England, 
South and West territories. Now holding ex- 
ecutive position on New York City daily. Pos- 
sess initiative and ability. Best reference. 
Married.’ Available immediately. B-989, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Good layout’ man and 
copy writer—Experienced in selling printing 
and solicting ads—desires connection with good 
live daily in some hustling Southern city. At 
present employed—References. A-504, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Business Manager or Publisher’s Assistant-- 
Young man, 30, married, now employed as 
Business Manager in Southwestern City of 
25,000, good record, desires permanent connec- 
tion where opportunities are greater than im- 
mediate salary. Looking for future, not merely 
change. Best references and reason for change. 
Address A-508, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager of 15 years’ experience 
available June 1st account of consolidation. <A 
hard worker and producer. Best of references. 
B-980, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 12 years’ experience, 32 
years of. age; married. Have a record for 
getting good business increases in highly com- 
petitive fields; increases that are hard to beat. 
Both morning and evening experience. Under- 
stand boy and girl promotion. Have never 
used a Premium. Paper I am with will dis- 
continue publishing in ‘about a week. Will go 
any place. . At present: inthe North. Address 
B-871, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager whose present employer 
is his best reference, wishes to make an im- 
mediate changé. He is a capable executive, 
organizer and promotion man who can get and 
hold circulation and the money for it. Prefer 
Southern or Western_city_of 200,000 or more. 
B-982, Editor & Publisher. ; 


Circulation Manager. Several years’ experi- 
ence. ‘Best: of references.: ‘Steady, now em- 
ployed. Married. Am also experienced Mailer. 
Would like position in city of middle West or 
East. Address B-991, Editor & Publisher, 


Managing Editor—In some small Eastern city 
there is a publisher of an evening newspaper 
who is dissatisfied with his news department. 
I seek the opportunity to send him my suc- 
cessful record as a news executive on great and 
small dailies, together with copies of record 
contracts and recommendations, Salary require- 
ments at least $75 a week. B-968, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor—Somewhere there is a pub- 
lisher of a paper suffering from editorial anae- 
mia who needs an experienced news executive 
to revitalize it by a strong editorial policy, 
opening of new news sources, attractive make- 
up, right handling of staff and close checking 
on expenses. He will find the right man for 
the job by writing to A-502, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Motion Picture Critic and Sport Writer at 
liberty. Five years’ experience. Prefer large 
cities anywhere. A-503, Editor & Publisher. 
Production Manager—Having reached limit on 
present position, I -desire connection with a 
metropolitan daily, where economical results are 
wanted; 22 years of broad experience. I have 
practical knowledge of photo-engraving, com- 
position, stereotyping, press work (both black 
and color work), mechanical and constructional 
engineering. High school and business college 
education. Can furnish high class references. 
B-900, Editor & Publisher. 

Publisher’s Assistant, University graduate, 25; 
salesman, teacher, coach; reliable, hard worker. 
Prefer South. Available June 7. C. A. Rob- 
inette, Titusville, Fla. 

Reporter—Desk position wanted by young man, 
22, university education, six years experience, 


all phases of reporting, feature and sport 
writing, desk work, assistant city editor. Now 
employed, available June fifteenth. B-981, 


Editor_& Publisher. 


Special Edition—Publisher contemplating spe- 
cial edition or industrial or special pages may 
obtain organization on fair commission basis. 
Clean solicitation guaranteed. References 
Address B-908, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Lady, charming and attractive person- 
ality, high school graduate, well read, literary 
ability approved by responsible literary people, 
would make excellent interviewer, but will 
accept position’ in. any capacity. in editorial 
room, or as private secretary to literary per- 
son. Address B-993, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment For Sale 


Complete Newspaper Plant for tabloid or stand- 
ard 8 col. newspaper, including Hoe Quad, six 
linotypes, all. steel composing room and _ practi- 
cally new front office and editorial equipment. 
Inspection invited. Immediate delivery. South- 
ern Publishers Exchange, Inc., 203 Carneal 


Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Duplex Stereotype Press—Prints 4,-6, 8, 10, 12, 
16, 20 pages, 8 columns, 12%, ems, sheet cut 
2234", column length. 21”, excellent condition, 


doing fine work. Selling to make room for 48 
page Duplex same metropolitan one deck type. 
Delivery any time; real bargain; terms suit 
purchaser, “Daily Home-News, New Brunswick, 
Ny 


Erection and Repair Service—Work guaranteed 
on all makes of presses. For low rate, write or 
wire Press Erector, 1443 Blake street, Denver, 
Colorado, 


Our Service is:— 
EXPERT, REPUTABLE, 
AUTHORITATIVE 


The Leaders in the Newspaper 
Field Have Used It for the Past 
Thirty Years. 


SALES — APPRAISALS — 
MERGERS — CONSOLIDATIONS 
OF NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


OUR SPECIALTY! 
PALMER, DeWITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


Successful 
Performance 


This firm has a record of almost 
15 years of successful performance in 
the difficult work of 

PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 

SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine properties 
throughout the U. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


FiPetORTAL AND FEATURE 

Writer, with over 3 years’ 
experience on large city daily, is 
seeking new connection. Ready 
to go anywhere for right posi- 
tion, _ “Unusually bright: well 
educated; great student; will 
make extraordinary writer.” Age 
26; college graduate. Mention 
our No. 5340-B. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC, 
THIRD NAT'L B’LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MAsS. 


HVE At 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


(Pais is just the season to get the lo- 
cal lamp making shops lined up for 
some advertising of spring lamps and 
shades to match. There’s a mighty at- 
tractive style in shades right now—made 
of tinted linen in the smart pleated de- 
sign. Coloring is done by hand on 
shades made to order, so the inside may 
be light tint, while outside is a darker 
tone in colors to match summer draper- 
ies—R. M. Campbell. 


If you haven’t a “Boat for Sale’ and 
“Boats Wanted” classification on your 
want ad pages you're losing money. Try 
it and feature it in office ads—G. Smedal, 
Jr. Minneapolis, Minn, 


The heading “Gifts For the Bride” 
run on the classified page during May 
and June allows many small advertisers 
to get their messages before the public 
at low cost—V. G. Dawson, Halifax. 


To those whose eyes run over the Help 
Wanted columns of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review, there is a 
meastire of assistance in the following 
paragraph there: : 

“he Spokesman-Review will publish your 
‘situation wanted’ ad in the daily and Sunday 
edition three times for 15 cents per line. ‘This 
small charge is less than half the cost of in- 
serting ‘want ads’ under any other classifica- 
tion.”’ 


Thus the paper makes the rate as low 
as possible to be of service to the man 
out of a job, scanning the help wanted 
columns.—C. M. L. 


Broadcasting nightly by radio the 
“Lost and Found” column from the edi- 
tions of the day, has doubled the number 
of lost and found classified ads for the 
Rochester Journal and Post Express. 
People were so interested in the feature, 
they answered the ads by telephone be- 
fore broadcasting was completed and in 
several cases articles were restored to 
their owners within a remarkably short 
time, thus increasing the efficiency of 
the advertisements and the desirability of 
the column.—M. B. Scales, Rochester. 


Boston will soon celebrate a Music 
Week, Why not have your paper sponsor 
a Music Week in your city or town? 
Get the various church and municipal 
choirs, choruses, bands and orchestras to 
give public concerts. It will help both 
advertising and circulation, and be a 
public service—C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


The Des Momes Evening Tribune is 
now running a column of “Sport Want 
Ads” which affords a distinctive spread 
for amateur and exchange advertisers in 
the sports field. “League pitcher wants 
Sunday games,” is a typical ad. Canoes, 
fishing tackle, golf clubs, tents, etc., are 
listed as wanted, or for sale. This 
localization saves time for the prospec- 
tive. purchaser, and is a service appre- 
ciated by readers—Fred B. Blend. 


As “Good Roads Week,” June 7 to 


BETTER 
X-WORDS | 


That’s why our service 
holds its readers and its 
popularity month after 
month. Type mats. 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


12, promises to be more extensively cele- 
brated than ever before, each Governor 
appointing delegates to the Convention, 
there is opportunity offered each news- 
paper to tie into this week with a page 
or more of ads from the local tire men, 
under such heading as “Makes Good 
Roads Better,” then feature the various 
auto tires—C. M. L., Seattle, Wash. 


One of the suburban cities near 
Boston recently: took a full page in one 
of the Boston papers. Under the head- 
ing of “Welcome to M ” the local 
merchants of that city inserted a number 
of small advertisements of their busi- 
nesses. This type of advertising brings 
attention to their city and gets the paper 
a full page that it could not possibly sell 
to the individuals otherwise.—C. E. Pel- 
lissier, Boston. 
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WILL TEAR SIGNS DOWN 


Denver Boys Enlisted in “Sign Taking 
Down Day’’—Billboards Unaffected 


“Sign Taking Down Day” will be held 
in Denver sometime in May, it was an- 
nounced by the “Beautiful Denver” com- 
mittee of the Denver Real Estate 
Exchange. On this day, boy scouts and 
De Molay boys will be sent out into 
the highways and ‘byways to tear down 
all tin signs and “legal, non-standard 
signboards. 


The drive is not aimed at standard- 
size, paid advertising billboards, but at 
the “home-made” variety of signs, it is 
declared, although it is the compromise 
action of an intensive campaign waged 
last year against all forms of bill- 
boards. 


Canadian Weeklies Merged 


The Orillia (Ont.) Packet and the 
Orillia Times have amalgamated as the 
Packet and Times. Both have been pub- 
lished for more than 50 years and rank 
high among Canadian weekly newspa- 
pers. The present publishers of both 
papers, C. H. and J. H. Hale of the 
Packet and G. A. Blackstone of the 
Times will be associated with the new 
publishing company. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 


FOR EACH 
SH Uae dH 
PUBLISHED 


MORE libraries than movies! This is 
the idea back of a feature story 
that appeared in the Bloomington (ind,) 
World. There are three movies in 
Bloomington and the reporter found five 
libraries: City, University, high school, 
parochial school, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. The reporter told about the 
special services of each library, its cir- 
culation, and service. The story ended 
with an interview with the manager of 
one of the theaters in which he stressed 
the possibilities of visual education 
through movies—Norman J. Radder, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Under a one-column box head, “What 
Visiting Motorists Are Saying,” the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram is running 
a novel daily stunt. Each day a re- 
porter interviews the driver of an auto- 
mobile from out of the state and obtains 
a statement of a stick or two on the 
visitors’s impressions of the city. Some 
interesting and amusing remarks have 
been gleaned by virtue of the outsider’s 
viewpoint.—R. B. S., Worcester. 


The small town society editor fre- 
quently has to take reports from rural 
clubs which meet regularly and each time 
list the same persons as attending. Some 


THOS. W. 
BRIGGS CO. 


Columbian Mutual Tower 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CREATORS 

OF LOCAL 
- DISPLAY 

FROM A NEW 
SOURCE 


Our Business Review and many other 
feature pages now running in more 
than 80 leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. Write or wire 
for our representative. 


rural telephone lines are so poor that 
there is great difficulty in getting names 


correctly. One Northwest Missouri 
society editor arranges at the opening of 
the season for a list of members of the 


The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper Feature 
Service 
Supplying a complete 
and exclusive daily 
illustrated feature 
service to newspapers 


throughout the United 
States and in foreign 
countries. 


A page ready-print color comics. 
Write for samples and rates 
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William Il 

Ex-Emperor 

of Germany 
has written a 


One-time publication 
article 


in the Old Testament and 
the New 


for Release 


May 30 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373. Fourth. Avenue, New York 
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various clubs and each 1s given a numb 

The club reporter then reports by num 
ber, as: “The Rural Study Club met 3 
the home of Mrs. 2. Those present wer 
Mrs. 1, Mrs. 3, 4, 7, 8, etc.” It obviate 
spelling out of names and speeds thing 
up.—C, M. V., Maryvuie, Mo. i 


Your local ministers can give som 
interesting stories about odd weddin 
fees and unusual circumstances sur 
rounding weddings. ‘ June is the month ¢ 
brides and features about gifts, clothe 
and changes of customs make good cop) 
Fate hee: Thurston A. Blakely, Okmulge(: 

Kla. | 


With June on the threshold and ij 
many marriages, there is ample oppor 
tunity for the society editor of your pape 
to place in a box on any page save th’ 
society page the obligations of the bridgy 
groom, the ushers, the best man, tl 
bridesmaids, and other social etiquette ¢ 
the ceremony, to be run in a series da) 
by day.—C. M. L., Seattle. 


DISTINCTIVET 
UNCOMMON 
SENSE — 

By John Blake 


Daily Inspirational Homilies — 
With a KICK | 


Non-Factional, Avoids Controversies _ 


Tells How to Succeed 


THE BELL SYNDICATE 
Inc. 
JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. 
154 Nassau St. New York, N.Y 


Wheeler-Nicholson, Inc. 
Complete Feature Service 


Wire us for samples and prices | 
of the 


Largest, Most Original 
Most Artistic and Finest 


blanket feature service on the 
market, which includes IVAN- 
HOE, VIVIAN VANITY, and 
the FAMOUS SHORG 
STORY SERIES, in addition 
to SPORTS, WOMANS 
PAGE FEATURES, COMICS, 
FICTION, VERSE, CAR | 
TOONS and everything for th | 
newspaper. ay 


Wheeler-Nicholson, nel 


Malcolm Wheeler- Nicholson, President 
373 Ath Ave., New York Ci 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 
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ON CE: the conservative Shae | 


N OW athe territory with the 


greatest business progress = 


Business now realizes the tremendous possibilities of the South. Once a territory known for the 
conservative policies followed by its commercial and industrial enterprises, the change to the modern 
progressive methods: has been marvelous. 


Industry is alive in the South. Business is booming. The people earn more and are spending more 
for better clothing and the better things of life. They are buying more advertised goods—both 
commodities and luxuries. The sale of automobiles have gone way beyond the proportionate quota 
of any other territory. 


Your opportunity for greater business is in the South. Advertise to the South through the most 
direct medium—the daily papers. 


The papers listed below are ready to show you how you can distribute and sell your product in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines ° lation Lines Lines 


*Mobile News-Item 11,993 . ‘ +Raleigh News and Observer 36,318 
*MobiJe Register 20,427 f i +Winston-Salem Journal 13,702 
*Mobile Register 32,096 ; . +Winston-Salem Journal 13,720 

*Winston-Salem Sentinel 18,259 


5,731 04 SOUTH CAROLINA 


0 
**Columbia State 23,663 
Peery Pagione) 0 **Columbia State 24,838 
**Miami Herald 31,714 ; e **Greenville News ) 21,704 
**Miami Herald 40,347 : F pe parvan burg, Journal 4,613 ) 
*Orlando Reporter-Star ... 8,502 j : Spartanburg Herald (M) 6,860 9,856 § 


*Qrlando Sentinel oer 10,655 

*Pensacola News and Journal E 9,805 ‘ ‘ TENNESSEE 

+St, Petersburg Independent 11,917 d ‘ **Chattanooga wives pore 

*Tampa Times 23,325 ; “ **Chattanooga Times 30, 

Tampa Tribune (M) 34,841 53,762 dl ‘| *Memphis Commercial Appeal 100,934 

**West Palm Beach Post 8,638 .06 Map riti pi aoe Appeal nee 

*Nashvills Banner , 

GEORGIA *Nashville Banner ( 56,007 


*Augusta Herald 14,246 . , 

*Augusta Herald S 14,547 0: : Weer e 

*Macon Telegraph 24,035 . : *Danville Register and Bee 14,313 ) 

*Macon Telegraph (S) 24,439 .08 0 *Danville Register (Sunday) 9,065 § 

**Savannah Morning News (M), 21,015.(S) 22,204 A ; **Newport News Times-Herald ) T5792 | 
**Newport News Daily Press ( Abad j 
- . 

cama behets RnR cl CB aelers 

coe aneton’ Leader 19,640 ‘ : **Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 6,541 

*Lexington Leader 19,5381 A k ? we , 

**Paducah Sun 9,255 


FLORIDA 


* A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1926. 


hl ener ae 27.485 ** A, B. C, Statement, September 30, 1925, 
+Greensboro Daily News 31,505 4 : + Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 


+Raleigh News and Observer 33,515 ’ . ++ Government Statement, September 30, 1925. 
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PREPARED! 


=o za |O papers in America are as well prepared to cover 
|| the big world-story when it breaks as the members 
of The Consolidated Press Association. 


When the General Strike put Britain in fetiers, 
trained writers of the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service were 
on the scene writing the atmosphere, reporting the “news be- 
hind the news,” telling the baffled American readers “what it 
was all about.” 


First to anticipate the cataclysm in their columns, Consolidated 
Press members were first to record the end and to outline the 
terms of surrender. 


When the dashing Marshal Pilsudski stormed the gates of 


Warsaw, it was a Chicago Daily News correspondent who firs’ & =. — 
é told the eye-witness story, first reported the lightning chain of * fi 
¢ events from behind the censor-barred frontiers. ey | 
7 ¥ vos 4" 
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| | brat al 
It was another Chicago Daily News man, wise in the waysof 7 
Central Europe, who sent the first interpretive story of the ~~ 


revolution to America. 


Newspapers sharing the dispatches on sports, politics, fashions, 
business, finance and world news of human interest furnished by 
The Consolidated Press Association are prepared to cover the 
big story efficiently, completely and exclusively, wherever and 
whenever it may break. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth. Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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